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Coales, Thomas THomrson, an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Aldwinkle, Northampton- 
shire, in 1784 or 1785. He studied at Cheshunt College, 
and labored successively at Ashbourne, Birmingham, 
Thrapston, Ebley, Gower, Hereford, Sleaford, St. Ives, 
Middleton, Kidderminster, Alfriston, Farringdon, and 
East Grinstead. In 1850 he returned to Ashbourne, 
where he remained till his death, Oct. 26, 1853. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1855, p. 209. 

Coan, George Whitefield, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Bergen, Genesee Co., N. Y., Dec. 
30,1817. He graduated from Williams College in 1846, 
and from the Union Theological Seminary in 1849; was 
licensed to preach, and ordained June 6 of the same 
year. He selected Persia as the field of his labors, 
and io October he sailed for Ooroomiah, where he con- 
tinued the labors of Perkins, Grant, Stoddard, Fisk, and 
tice. After thirteen years of labor there his health 
failed, and he war compelled to return to America, but, 
two years later, having recruited his strength, he again 
sought his mission field, in 1864. Ten years of faithful 
toil again broke his health, and once more he sought its 
restoration in his native clime. Dr. Coan’s heart was 
still with his brethren, and he availed himself of every 
opportunity to present the claims of Persia to the vari- 
ous Presbyterian churches in this country. He died at 
Wooster, O., Dec. 21, 1879. See N. Y. Observer, Jan. 1, 
1330. (W. P.S.) 

Coan, Leander Samuel, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Exeter, Me., Nav. 17, 1837. He at- 
tended the Exeter and Garland high-schools, and grad- 
uated from Bangor Theological Seminary in 1862. He 
was acting pastor in Amherst and Anrora, from May, 
1862, to June, 1863, when he was ordained as pastor of 
that parish. 
the army. From August, 1865, to September, 1867, he 
was acting pastor in Boothbay ; from November, 1867, 
ta November, 1870, preached in Brownville, and the 
following vear in Somerset, Mass. From 1872 to 1874 
he was city missionary in Fall River; from December, 
1875, to June, 1879, he preached in Alton, N. H. When 
the Constitutional Convention of New Hampshire con- 
vened in 1877, he was elected its chaplain. He died 
Sept. 24, 1879. See Cong. Year-book, 1880, p. 16. 

Coanes, Joun, an English Congregational minis- 
ter. was born at Mile End, London, in 1777. He became 
a member of the Church in early life, entered Homer- 
ton College before he was twenty, and settled as a min- 
ister at Walworth, where he labored ten years. He 
afterwards labored successively at Morley, near Leeds, 
Reeth, in Yorkshire, Aylesbury, Folkestone, in Kent, 
Wycliffe Chapel, Loudon, and Watford, Herts, where he 
remained tive years, then resigned the active ministry, 
and retired to Hunton Bridge, near Watford. Here he 
taught a day-school, and preached occasionally for two 
vears. His last days were spent at Bexley Heath, 
where he died, Nov. 6, 1862. Mr. Coanes was noted for 
his blameless life and faithful exhibition of evangelical 
truth. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1863, p. 216. 

XIL—1 


Coarb (Cowarb, or Comharba; in Latin, cor- 
ba ; meaning conferraneus, or, of the same region) is the 
title in the Celtic-Irish and Scottish churches of the 
abbatial successor of the original founder of a monas- 
tery. So an abbot of Hy would be called the coarb of 
Columba; of Armagh, the coarb of Patrick, etc. The 
common use of the word dates from late in the 8th 
century, when such abbacies had become hereditary in 
many cases, and not only so, but had passed into the 
hands, in some instances, of laymen, while a prior dis- 
charged the spiritual office. Later the coarb became to 
a monastery what the herenach or utrchinneach (i. e. lay 
advocate) was to any church, monastic or not, A fe- 
male coarb occurs once or twice (Reeves, ad A damn. 
Vita St. Columba, add. notes, p. 404). Coarbs that 
were still clergy became styled in Ireland, later, ple- 
bani=rural deans, or archpresbyters, or chorepixco- 
poi (in the later sense of the word), i. e. the head of a 
“ plebs ecclesiastica,” viz. of clergy who served chap- 
els under him as rector, See Reeves, Colforio Visi- 
— p. 4 n, 145, 209; Robertson, Early Scotl. i, 

Coat, The Holy. Its miracles are commemorated 
on Oct. | in the Georyiun Calendar. See Hoty Coat 
OF TREVES, 


Coate, Michael], a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Burlington, N.J., in 1767. He was con- 
verted in 1794; served the Church as an exhorter and 
local preacher, and in 1794 became a member of the 
New York Conference. He died a member of the Phil- 


adelphia Conference, Aug. 1, 1814. Mr. Coate was re- 


markably meek and devout, lively and zealous, practical 
and exemplary. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1815, p. 255; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 


In May, 1864, he was dismissed to enter | 953 


Coate, Samuel, a Methodist Episcopal ministers 
entered the New York Conference in 1794, and after 
travelling Flanders Circuit, N. J., and Albany Circuit, 
N. Y., went in 1806 to Canada as a co-laborer with Dun- 
ham, Coleman, and Wooster. In 1806 he was stationed 
at Montreal. His later history is unrecorded:. See 
Stevens, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iti, 195, 476; iv, 214; 
Sprague, Annuls of the Amer, Pulpit, vii, 255, 256. 

Coates, Alexander, an English Wesleyan preach- 
er, a native of North Britain, was converted young; be- 
gan his ministry in 1741, and died at Newcastle-npon- 
Tyne, Oct. 6, 1765. He was the oldest preacher in the 
connection. His abilities were extraordinary; he was 
very popular, aud his conversation wonderfully pleasant 
and instructive. See Atmore, Meth. Memoriul, & v.; 
Myles, Chronol. Hist. of the Methodists (4th ed.), p. 168; 
Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, i, 420; Wesley, Journals, 
Oct. 7, 1765. 

Coates, John, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at [ron-Acton, Gloucestershire, in 1783. He was 
received into the sacred office in 1806, toiled with un- 
wearied assiduity for forty-four years, and died, Feb. &, 
1860. “His success may be traced in the circuits he 


COATES 2 


travelled.” See Minutes of the British Conference, 1860, 
p. 404, 

Coates, Richard, an English Methodist preacher, 
began to travel in connection with the Weslevan Con- 
ference in 1764, being appointed to the Staffordshire 
Circuit. The severity of the winter and his excessive 
labors brought on a disorder of which he died, at Wed- 
nesbury, Staffordshire, in 1765, aged twenty-eight. He 
was a lively, pious, zealous, and useful young man. See 
Atmore, Meth. Memorial, a v. , 


Coatlantanna, in Mexican mythology, was the 
Flora of the Mexicans, in whose honor great floral fes- 
tivals were held. 


Coats, Carvin S., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Orangeville, Wyoming Co., N. Y., May 15, 
1809. He experienced conversion at the age of six- 
teen; spent some time as an exhorter and local preach- 
er, and in 1831 entered the Genesee Conference, wherein 
he labored with marked zeal and fidelity until failing 
health, in 1868, caused him to become a superannuate, 
-which relation he held to the close of hie life, Feb. 11, 
1875. Mr. Coats was remarkable for the activity of 
his intellect, the strength of his convictions, and his 
restless zeal in Christian work. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1875, p. 119. 


Coatts, William (1), a Scotch clergyman, held a 
bursary of theology at the Glasgow University in 1702; 
was licensed to preach in 1714; called to the living at 
Dalmellington in 1717, and ordained; resigned in Au- 
gust, 1755, and died Feb. 6, 1757. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticana, ii, 109, 110. 


Coatts, William (2), a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Glasgow University in 1725; was licensed 
to preach in 1726; became tutor in the family of Dun- 
lop; was presented to the living at Kilmaurs in 1785, 
but was opposed and hindered by heritors and parish- 
ioners for a long time; was ordained in May, 1789, and 
died May 2,1777. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 180. 


Coaxtitli, in Mexican mythology, was a rude dei- 
ty, apparently the god 
of the fruit-bearing 
earth. He is repre- 
sented as a sitting, 
long-haired man, with 
clused eyes, grasping 
something in his clum- 
ay hands, perhaps a 
loaf of bread. The 
strange decoration of 
his head seems to 
chararacterize him as 
n priest; at least, the 
latter carried some- 
thing similar, as we 
know from designs 
and busts, 


Cob, Tuomas, cn 
English martyr, suf- 
fered death by burn- 
ing, in Suffolk, Aug. 
12, 1555, for his con- 
fession of Christ. See 
Fox, Acts and Monu- 
ments, vii, 882. 


Cobain, Epwarp, an Irish Wesleyan minister, was 
converted in youth, commenced preaching on the Newry 
mission in 1810, and died Aug. 16, 1856. His long la- 
bors were blessed with many gracious revivals, See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1857. ° 


Cobăli ( Kóßaňor, rogues), in Greek mythology 
(similar to the German Kobolden, i. e. “ goblins”), were 
small, tantalizing spirits, which played all manner of 
possible tricka. They were worshipped by the ancient 
Sarmatians, viz, the Borussi, Samogitæ, Lithuanians, 





Figure of CoaxtitiL . 


COBB 


Livonians, etc. These spirits, they believed, dwelt in 
the most secret parts of their houses, The people pre- 
sented to them the daintiest meats. ‘ 


Cobard, Jacques, a French martyr, was a school- 
master in the city of Saint-Mihiecl, in Lorraine, who 
maintained against three priests that the sacrament of 
baptism and of the Lord's Supper did not avail unless 
received with faith, For this, and also for his confession, 
which he, being in prison, sent of his own accord by his 
mother to the judge, he was burned, moat quietly suffer- 
ing, in 1545, in Lorraine. See Fox, Acts and Monuments, 
iv, 401. 

Cobarrubias, Atonzo pr, an eminent Spanish 
architect, flourished about 1450. He first introduced 
Roman architecture into Spain; erecting, among other 
works, the magnificent cathedral of Toledo, and, at 
Valentia, the monastery and temple of the order of San 
Girolamo. l 


Cobb, Alden, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born in New York, in March, 1802. He was converted 
in 1838, and soon afterwards was publicly set apart to 
the ministry. His labors were chietly in the state of 
New York, especially at Dansville, Middlesex, North 
Potter, Sparta, Italy, Scottsburg, and Jerusalem. He 
died in Middlesex, Aug. 10, 1868. See F'ree-will Bap- 
tist Register, 1870, p. 75,76. (J.C. S.) 

Cobb, Allen H., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Barnstable, Mase., Nov. 2], 1780. He joined 
the Church in early life, and in 1802 was admitted into 
the Maine Conference, in which he served faithfully 
until poverty compelled him in 1809 to locate, when he 
retired to New Gloucester, and nine years later moved 
to Durham, where he died, Sept. 15, 1856. Mr. Cobb 
represented Durham nine years in the legislature, was 
two years a senator from Cumberland, and two years a 
member of the executive council. He was emphatically 
the friend of the poor, the widow, and the orphan. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1857, p. 286. 

Cobb, Alvan, a Congregational minister, was born 
about 1788, his ancestors being early settlers in Plymouth, 
Mass. He graduated from Brown University in 1813, 
and was installed pastor of the West Church in Taun- 
ton in 1815, where he continued for nearly forty-six 
years. At his house was formed the Doctrinal Tract 
and Book Society, since enlarged into the Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication, of which he was director 
until his death at Taunton, April 2, 1861. Mr. Cobb 
instructed several young men in theology, published 
several Sermons, Doctrinal Tract, No. 23, besides thirty 
periodical articles. In theology he was an Emmonusite. 
See Cong. Quarterly, 1861, p. 808. 


Cobb, Archibald Parritt, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Parsippany, Morris Co., N. J., Nov. 9, 
1821. He prepared for college at home, entered the 
sophomore class at Princeton, from which he graduated 
in 1850; then from the Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1853, remaining there one year longer as tutor. He 
was licensed to preach in Montclair, April 20, 1858, and 
was ordained April 19, 1854, when he became a stated 
supply in the Witherspoon (colored) Presbyterian 
Church at Princeton. The following year he was in- 
stalled pastor of the South Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, where he remained six years, and was 
then called to the pastorate of the Tennent Church, 
Freehold, N. J., where he remained until the close of his 
life, Feb. 2, 1881. Sce Necrol. Report of Princeton Thevl. 
Sem, 1881, p.70. (W. P.S.) 


Cobb, Asahel, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Abington, Mass, May 8, 1793. After pursuing 
& preparatory course of study in Litchfield, Conn., he 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1823, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1826. On Dec. 12 
of that vear he was ordained assistant pastor at Matta- 
poisett, Masa., from which he was dismissed in 1880. 
The following year he was installed at Sandwich, where 
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he served eleven yearn. From 1844 to 1848 he was act- | the same time, was acting pastor in Southington. 


ing pastor at North Falmouth, the succeeding year at 
West Yarmouth, and in 1854 at Little Compton, R. I. 
For about eleven years he was pastor of First Church, 
New Bedford, but was not regularly dismissed until 
1870. He restded thereafter, without charge, at Sand- 
wich, Mass, and died there, May 2, 1876. He served 
two terms in the Massachusetts Legislature—the frst 
in 1843 and 1844, and the second in 1852 and 1853. 
See Cong. Quarterly, 18:7, p. 413. 


Cobb, Edward, held for many years the stations 
successively of elder and minister in the Society of 
Friends (Orthodox), and died in Portland, Me., Nov. 3, 
1832, aged tifty-seven years. See The Friend, vi, 56. 

Cobb, Frank Woodbury, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Durham, Me., Nov. 20, 1851. 
After preliminary study at the Lewiston High School, 
he graduated from Bates College in 1873, and five years 
afterwards from Yale Divinity School (?). He was or- 
dained pastor of the Church at Three Rivers, in Palmer, 
Mass, Fed. 12, 1879, and died there, Sept. 4, 1880. See 
Cong. Year-book, 1881, p. 20. 


Cobb, Henry K., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Randolph, Orange Co., Vt., May 7, 1827. 
He received an early Unitarian training, was converted 
when about fifteen, lapsed into sin, and several vears 
later was reclaimed by the Methodists. In 1853 he 
was admitted into the Vermont Conference; in 1869 
was transferred to the West Wisconsin Conference, to 
fill a difficult appointment in the city of Madison, and 
labored there until his sudden death, Nov. 25, the same 
year. Mr. Cobb was an ¢ffective speaker, a beloved pas- 
tor, an ardent friend. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1870, p. 251. 


Cobb, James E.,a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, entered the Arkansas Confer- 
ence in 1848, was agent of the American Bible Society 
in 1850, editor of the Memphis Christian Advocate from 
1852 to 1855; transferred to St. Louis Conference in 
1856; to the Washita Conference in 1857; appointed to 
Columbus African Mission in 1858; president and agent 
of Arkadelphia Female College in 1862; agent for Trans- 
Mississippi Army Tract Society in 1864, and afterwards 
served on charges in the Little Rock Conference until 
1870, when he was transferred to the Louisiana Confer- 
ence, and appointed president of Homer College, which 
position he filled four consecutive vears. The remain- 
der of his life was spent as presiding elder. He died 
April 28, 1879, about fifty-five years old. Mr. Cobb 
was intensely earnest as a preacher, and deeply pious 
in his daily life. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church South, 1879, p. 87. 


Cobb, John, a Scotch clergyman, took his degree 
from the University of St. Andrews in 1682, became a 
helper in the parish of Birsay and Harray, and was 
transferred to Kirkwall in 1689, being the last minister 
appointed before Episcopacy was abolished. He was 
promoted to Stronsay and Eday in 1696, transferred to 
Se. Andrews and Deerness in 1700, and died before 
January, 1719, aged about fifty-seven years. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 378, 386, 898, 408. 

Cobb, Nathaniel, a Congregational minister, son 
of Rev. Oliver Cobb, was born at Rochester, Mass., 
March 9, 1800. He graduated frum Brown University 
in 1821, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1825. The fullowing year he served as a home mis- 
sionary in Harwich. Having been ordained at Dart- 
mouth, Oct. 81, 1827, as an evangelist, he labored as 
acting pastor in Nantucket fer two years, and then 
(1829-30) in Bloomfield and Huntsburg, O. In Octo- 
ber of the latter year he was installed pastor in Hamp- 
den and Kirtland. From Kirtland he was dismissed in 
1833, and from Hampden in 1834. Meanwhile he was 
serving as acting pastor (1882-33) in Mesopotamia, and 
from 1838 to 1835 in Bristol and Parkman; also, during 


From 1835 to 1837 he labored in the Presbyterian 
Church at Clear Creek; the three years following ho 
preached at Mount Eaton, and from 1841 to 1845 at 
Salem. Twice he was engaged as a Bible agent and 
colporteur, viz. in 1840 and 1841, and from 1845 to 
1849. The year succeeding the last date he was citv 
missionary in New Bedford, Mass.; in 1851 he was act- 
ing pastor in North Falmouth, and in 1852 and 1858 in 
Chilmark. Subsequently he resided, without charge, in 
Kingston, and died atTaunton, Nov.15, 1878, See Cong. 
Year-book, 1879, p. 39. 


Cobb, William Alexander McKendree, a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, son 
of Rev. Jesse B. Cobb, was born in Granville County, 
N. C., Sept. 2, 1817. He became religious very early, 
studied earnestly, began preaching in 1838, and in 1839 
entered the Tennessee Conference, in which he trav- 
elled a few months, and was transferred to the Arkansas 
Conference. In 1849 he was transferred to the Indian 
Mission Conference, and served the Creeks and Chero- 
kees until 1854, when ill-health obliged him to retire 
from active service. In 1861 he undertook the presi- 
dency of the Female College in Cross County, Ark., 
where he did excellent service till the institution was 
broken up by the war in 1864. In 1866 he entered 
the White River Conference, and labored zealously un- 
til his decease, Jan. 2, 1873. Mr. Cobb excelled in all 
ministerial duties, See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church South, 1878, p. 885. 


Cobb, William Newell, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at McLean, Tompkins Co., N. Y., July 
15, 1818. He received an excellent common-school edu- 
cation; at the age of eighteen engaged in civil-engincer- 
ing, which he followed six years; experienced religion 
during the time; served two years as class-leader; in 
1842 entered the Genesce Conference; was transferred 
to the Oneida Conference the following year, and died 
Aug. 3, 1878. Mr. Cobb's labors were highly acceptable. 
In the pulpit he was always practical, logical, and emi- 
nently edifying. > In daily life he was judicious, solici- 
tous, energetic, and faithful. See Minutes of Arnuul 
Conferences, 1879, p. 67. 


Cobban, Rosert, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, Sept. 10, 1824. He 
emigrated with his parents to Canada when seven years 
old, experienced conversion at the age of sixteen, and 
joined the Wesleyan Methodists, who soon after licensed 
him to preach. He removed to Fond du Lac County, 
Wis., in 1851, and in the same year entered the Wiscon- 
sin Conference. Failing health obliged him to locate 
in 1859, and he retired to his farm in Chippewa County. 
In 1860 he re-entered the effective service in the North- 
west Wisconsin Conference, and after two years’ labor 
was put upon the supernumerary list, in which rela- 
tion he served on circuits until 1867, when he again 
entered the effective ranks, and continued zealous and 
faithful until bis death, Jan. 4, 1870. Mr. Cobban was 
prompt in every duty as a minister, and highly esteemed , 
by all who knew him. See Minutes of A mual Confer- 
ences, 1870, p. 251. 


Cobbe, Cuanrtes, an Irish prelate, was born at Win- 
chester, England, where he received the rudiments of his 
education. He then went to Trinity College, Oxford, but 
took hisdegrce of D.D. in the University of Dublin, March 
9, 1735. His first ecclesiastical preferment was to the 
rectory of Skreen, in the diocese of Meath. He was af- 
terwards appointed dean of Ardagh, whence he was pro- 
moted to the see of Killala and Achonry, May 30, 1720. 
In 1726 he was translated to the see of Dromore, and 
from that, March, 1731, to Kildare, with which latter 
dignity he held the deanery of Christ Church, Dublin, 
and the preceptory of Tully, in the county of Kildare. 
On July 19, 1734, he was sworn privy-councillor, and was 
finally translated to the see of Dublin, March 4, 1742. 
He was one of the spiritual lords who desired leave of 
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alwence from the trial of lord Netterville by protestation 
in 1743; and also one of the council who subscribed the 
proclamation of February, 1744. In 1745, on the break- 
ing-out of the rebellion in Scotland, he sent a letter to 
his clergy to remind them of the excellence of the Prot- 
estant faith, and to entreat them to be steadfast in the 
profession of ıt. In 1759 archbishop Cobbe was very 
active in procuring the investment of the charitable 
donations of Andrew and the Rev. William Wilson, in 
the county of Westmeath, for the purpose of building a 
hospital for aged Protestants. He died at St. Sepul- 
chre's, April 12, 1765. See D’Alton, Memoirs of the 
Archbishops of Dublin, p. 839. 


Cobbin, INaram, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born in London in December, 1777. He en- 
tered Hoxton College in 1798, and was ordained pastor 
at South Molton in 1802, His health being very un- 
certain, he changed location frequently, soon leaving 
South Moulton for Banbury, and thence removing to 
Holloway. After preaching awhile at Putney, and then 
at Crediton, he became assistant secretary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society,and two years later attempted 
the pastorate at Worcester, but broke down in his first 

sermon, A similar attempt was made subsequently at 

Lymington, and with a like result. In 1819 he inter- 
ested himself, with other ministers and gentlemen, in 
the formation of the Home Missionary Society, and be- 
came its tirat secretary. His health continuing feeble, 
he relinquished public life in 1828, and died at Camber- 
well, March 10, 1851. Mr. Cobbin published, among 
other works, Evangelical Synopsis: — Bible Remem- 
brancer : — and various Commentaries. See (Lond. ) 
Cong. Year-book, 1851, p. 212. 


Cobden, Enwann, D.D., an English divine and 
chaplain in ordinary to George IT, was educated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his master’s degree in 1713. 
Marly in life he was chaplain to bishop Gibson, to 
whom he was indebted for preferment to the united 
rectories of St. Austin and St. Faith, in London, with 
that of Acton, in Middlesex, a prebend in St. Paul’s, an- 
other at Lincoln, and the archdeaconry of London. Dr. 
Cobden collected his whole works in 1757, under the 
title of Discourses and Essayer. Another noted work 
was Concio ad Clerum, XI Cul, Maii (1752). He died 
April 22, 1764. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, sv. 


Coberley, WiLuia{m, an English martyr, was a na- 
tive of the county of Wiltshire, and a farmer by occu- 
pation. He openly asserted that the bishop of Rome 
was Antichrist, and God's enemy. He was examined 
and condemned to be burned, March 25, 1556. See 
Fox, Acts and Monuments, viii, 102. 


Cobhran, an Irish saint, is said by St. Angus to 
have been the son of Neuain, or Kuain, and of Mineloth, 
sister of St. Columba; but as there are in the calen- 
dars a Cobhran of Clnain, or Cluain-Euach, commem- 
. erated July 9, and Cobhran of Cluain-Cuallacta, com- 
memorated Aug. 2, it is difficult to decide which 
dedication belongs to the nephew and disciple of St 
Columba. 
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Cobia, Dantes, a Protestant Episcopal minister, 
avas born at Charleston, S. C., Sept. 13,1811. On leav- 
ing achool he entered Charleston College, from which 
he graduated in 1829. In 1830 he entered the General 
Theological Seminary in New York city, from which 
he duly graduated. In 1833 he was ordained deacon, 
and immediately took charge of St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Charleston, especially interesting himself in Sunday- 
school work, Three churches in hia native city having 
invited him to become pastor, he accepted the invitation 
from St. Philip's, beginning his ministry there in Sep- 
tember, 1834. He was ordained priest Sept. 18. 1835. 
After spending @ short time at Wilmington, N. C., and 
at St. Mary's, Ga., for the benetit of his health, he sailed 
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for the island of St. Thomas, and, a few davs after. for 
the island of St. Croix, where his health improved some- 
what; but he soon began rapidly to decline, and died in 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 8, 1837. Mr. Cobia was a re- 
markably eloquent preacher, and his chief characteristic 
was his religivus zeal. One volume of hì sermons was 
issued after his death. S e Sprague, Annals ofthe Amer. 
Pulpit, v, 719. 


Cobleigh, Nerson Esesnzer, D.D., LL.D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, was born at Littleton, N. H., 
Nov. 24, 1814. He studied in the common school at 
Newbury, Vt., and worked his way through Wesleyan 
University, Conn., graduating in 1848. In 1844 he en- 
tered the New England Conference, and, in 1853. accept- 
ed the chair of ancient languages in McKendree College, 
Ill, The following vear he was elected to the same po- 
sition in Lawrence University, Wis., and in 1857 was 
recalled to McKendree College, as president. In 1863 
he became editor of Zion's //erald, Boston. Overwork 
and the rigorous climate obliged him to retire from all 
active labor in 1867, and he sought the milder climate 
of East Tennessee, where he was soon elected to the 
presidency of Wesleyan University, at Athens, Tenn. 
In 1872 he was elected editor of the Methodist Advocate, 
Atlanta, Georgia, in which capacity he labored with 
marked zeal and ability to the close of his life, Feb. 1, 
1874, Dr. Cobleigh was in the truest and highest sense 
a great and good man. He was intellectually earnest, 
deeply and uniformly pious, thoroughly devoted to his 
work, a cheerful, energetic laborer; had few equals as 
an educator; was pathetic, logical, and powerful as a 
preacher; as a writer, clear, pure, and graceful. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 131; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Coblentz, Councit or (Concilium Confluentinum), 
a provincial synod, was held in 922 by order of the two 
kings, Charles the Simple, of France, and Henry, of Ger- 
many. Eight bishops were present, Hermann, arch- 
bishop of Cologne, presiding, who drew up eight canona, 
of which no more than five have come down to us. The 
only one of any importance is the sixth, which directs 
that all monks shall submit in everything to the juris- 
diction and control of the bishop of the diocese; also 
marriages between relations, as far as the sixth degree, 
are forbidden, See Labbe, Concil ix, 579; Landon, 
Manual of Councils,-s, v. 


Cobo, Bernabé de, a Spanish Jesuit, was born at 
Lopera, in the province of Jaen, in 1582. He was mis- 
sionary to Mexico and Peru for fifty veara, and, on all 
his journeys, studied with ardor natural history, and 
particularly botany. He died at Lima, Sept. 9, 1657, 
leaving works in MS., which were brought to Spain 
and placed in the library of Seville; they consist of ten 
volumes, including a history of the Indians. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv, Bing. Cénerale, 8. v. 


Cobo, Juan, a Spanish Dominican, was born at 
Alcazar de Consuegra, near Toledo. He became a monk 
at Ocaña, and engaged first in terching in different 
convents of his order, and afterwarus attached himself 
to foreign missions, Cobo sailed for Mexico in May, 
1586, where, in a short time, he became very famous 
as a preacher, but was soon afterwards sent to the 
Philippine Isles, Cobo arrived at Manilla in June, 
1588, and, in order to instruct the Chinese resident 
there, studied that language. In 1592 he was appointed 
to the chair of theology at Manilla, but was soon after 
sent to the emperor of Japan, on an embaasy of alliance, 
which he accomplished successfully. On his return, iu 
November, 1592, the vessel was cast upon the coast of 
Formosa, and all the passengers were massacred by the 
inhabitants, Cobo composed several works for the use 
of missionaries, especially on the Chinese language, for 
which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Bioy. 
Universelle, s. v. 


Cobthach, an early Irish Christian, the son of Bren- 
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dan, and brother of St. Baithen, St, Columba’s successor | ric, a German theologian, was born at Freiburg in 1525. 
at lona, is mentioned among the companions of St. Co- | He studied at Basle, and became preacher in 1564, pro- 
lumba in crossing from Ireland to Iona. Camerarius, | fessor of exegesis of the New Test. in 1669, and ductor 


without authority, places him in the calendar on Aug. 
7.—Smith, Dict. of Christ, Biog. 8. v. 

Coburn, David Nichols, a Congregational min- 
ister, was burn at Thompson, Conn., Sept. 11,1808. He 
received his preparatory education at Monson Academy, 
Mass., and graduated at Amherst College in 1838, and 
from the theological institute at Hartford in 1841. He 
was ordained at Ware, Mass., Sept. 21, 1842, where he re- 
inained until April 17,1845. From thence he removed 
tu Monson, where he remained without charge until his 
death, Dec. 7, 1877. Mr. Coburn published A Fistori- 
cal Discourse, delivered at Ware, May 9, 1851, on the 
centenary of the first Church there. See //is/. Cut. of 
the Theol. Inst. of Conn. 1881, p. 30. (W. P.S.) 


Coburn, Jesse, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Fitzwilliam, N. H.. in 1787, and removed with his par- 
ents to Braintree, Vt., in 1797. He was converted at 
the age of thirteen; was subsequently ordained in Cor- 
nish, N. H., and for several years labored in church- 
es in that state and Vermont until in 1818 he moved 
to Hanover, N. H., and took charge of the Church in 
that town, preaching much, also, in all the region round 
abuut. He died Dec. 22, 1833. (J. C. S.) 


Coburn, John R., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was burn in Charleston County, 
S. C., Sept. 18,1799. He was converted in 1827, joined 
the South Carolina Conference in 1828, and continued 
in the regular work of the ministry until 1877, when 
he was placed on the superannuated list. During the 
greater part of this time he was a missionary to the 
blacks un the Atlantic coast. He died in Florence, 
S. C., Sept. 29,1880. Mr. Coburn was faithful, self-sac- 
Tificiug, zealous, aud abundantly successful. See Min- 
uter of Annuul Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 
1880, p. 213. 


Cob-wall is a wall built of unburnt clay, mixed 


with straw. This material is still used in some parts ing friendship. 


of theology. He died in 1585, leaving, Jndex et Pra- 
Sutio in Opera D. Gregarii Pontificis (Basle, 1551) :— 
Jo. Lud. Opera (ibid. 1555). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 

Coccius, Jodocus (l), a canon of Jilich, who 
was born of Lutheran parentage, and died about 1618, 
is the author of T'hesuurus Cutholicus (Cologne, 1599, 
fol.; 1619, 2 vols.) See Hartzheim, Bibi. Colon. p. 
210; Räss, Conrertiten, viii, 500; Streber, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Coccius, Jodocus (or Jos) (2), a German Jesuit, 
born in 1581 at Trier, was for some time professor of 
thevlogy and first chancellor of the theological academy 
at Molsheim, in Alsatia, and died Oct. 25, 1622, at Rul- 
fach. He wrote, among other works, Purullelon Bibli- 
cum (Molsheim, 1618) :— Theses Theolugicæ (ibid. 1619) : 
—De Arcuno Scripture Sensu (ibid. 1620) :— De Anti- 
christo (ibid. 1621) :—S. Missæ Sacrificium ab Fereti- 
corun Injuriis Vindicatum (ibid. 1622). See Streber, in 
Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Coccopani, Giovaxnxi, an Italian painter and ar- 
chitect, was born at Florence in 1582, and executed a 
number of pictures for the churches of Lombardy. In 
1622 he was invited to Vienna, where he was employed 
by the emperor in the wars as state engineer. He was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Florence on the 
death of Castelli, and was afterwards invited to Rome 
to fill the chair in the academy of that city, but he re- 
fused to quit Florence. He died there in 1649. See 
Spooner, Biog. List. of the Fine Arts, s v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s v. 

Cocha, of Ros-bennachair (County Clare), an Irish 
saint, is commemorated June 29. In the Life of St. 
Ciaran, of Saighir, there is an account of the many 


| services St. Ciaran did to St. Cocha, and of their last- 


She was St. Ciaran’s nurse, anil 


of the country for cottages and outbuildings, and was through him her monastery at Rusbanagher was 
‘founded in the 6th century (Todd and Reeves, Murt. 


formerly employed for houses of a better description : 


it is supposed also to be the material of which the do- 


mestic edifices of the ancients, including even the Greeks 
and Romans in their most civilized period, were chiefly 
built, 

Cocagne, Jean Baprisre, a Methodist Episcopal 
Minister, was born at Rosiéres, France, Oct. 1,1821. He 
received a careful Roman Catholic training; emigrated 
with his parents to Cape Vincent, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 
in 1831, aud was there apprenticed to a Protestant fam- 
ily, in which he experienced religion. After uniting 
with the Methodists, receiving license to exhort, and 
supporting himself during a four-year course at Gou- 
verneur and Fairtield seminaries, he entered the Black 
River Conference in 1846, In 1851 he had charge of 
the French mission in New York city; in 1852 was 
transferred tu the Michigan Conference to take charge 
of the French misiion in Detroit, and in 1856 received 
a retrausfer to the Black River Conference. He sailed 
Nov. 1, 1856, for a visit to his native land, in the steam- 
er Lyonauise, which was wrecked on the following Sab- 
bath night, and be was drowned. Mr. Cocagne was 
kind, frank, generous, and ardent. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1857, p.365; Simpoun, Cyclup. of Meth- 
odism, s. V. 

Cocca (Coga, Choca, dr Cuach), of Cill- 
Choca, a female Irish saint, commemorated Jan. 8 
and June 6, ia supposed to be the same as else- 
where called Arcuut (q. v.) or Erguat, the cook and 
embroideresg or robemaker of St. Columba, Cocca 
being a fourm of “Coqua,” a cook (Todd and Reeves, 

- Mart, Doneg.-p. 319; O'Hanlon, Jrish Saints, i, 
130). 


Coccius (ur Coccyns, i.e. Kéchlin), Hulde- 


Doneg. p. 183, 379; Lanigan, Ecol. Hist, of Ireland, 
i, 405). 

Cochelet, Axasrase, a French Carmelite, was born 
at Méziéres in 1551. He was a noted preacher, and 
for a time had to retire to Antwerp. He returned in 
1617, and died at Rheims in 1624, leaving a number of 
works against the Reformers, fur which see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cochin, Charles Nicolas (1), a French de- 
signer anıl engraver, was born in Paris in 1688, and 
studied painting until he was nineteen, when he devoted 
himself to engraving. The following are some of his 
principal plates: The Meeting of Jacob and Esau ; Jacob 
and Laban; Jacob Pursued by Laban ; Rebekah with the 
Servant of Abraham ; The Trinity and the Assumption ; 
The Lame Man Cured. He died in 1754. See Spooner, 
Biag. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Cochin, Charles Nicolas (2), son of the forc- 
going, an eminent French designer and engraver, was 
born in Paris in 1715, and was instructed by his father. 
He wrote several books relating to the arta, which were 
highly valued. He died April 29, 1790. The follow- 
ing are some of his plates: The Infunt Jesus Holding a 
Cross; The Virgin; The Crucifirton. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. 8. x.: Spooner, Bieg. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
a.v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Cochin, Jacques Denis, a French theologian and- 
philanthropist, was born in Paris, Jan. 1,1726. He was 
made pastor of St. Jacques-du-Haut-Pas in 1756, and 
became famous by his zeal and charity. In 1780 he 
conceived the idea of founding a hospital for the poor 
in the faubourg St. Jacques, himself subscribing 37,000 
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francs for that purpose, and, with the liberality of oth- 
ers, the building was finished in July, 1782. Abbé 
Cochin died June 8, 1788, at Paris, leaving several de- 
votional works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géué- 
rale, 8 v. 


Cochin, Jean Denis Marie, a French philan- 
thropist, was born in 1789. He occupied several civil 
offices, but is best known as the founder of the asylum 
homes of Paris, and by his efforts tu improve and ex- 
tend public primary instruction. He died in 1841, leav- 
ing some works on these benevolent subjects. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Bwy. Générale, 8. v. 


Cochin, Nicolas (or Natalis), a French design- 
er and engraver, was born at Troyes, in Champagne, 
about 1619. He settled at Paris, where he engraved a 
great number of plates, among them, Melchizedek und 
Abraham; Abraham Sending uway Hagar; The Chil- 
dren of Israel Crossing the Red Sea; St. John Preaching 
tn the Wilderness ; The Repose in Egypt ; The Conversion 
of St. Paul; The Adoration of the Mugi ; Pharaoh and 
his Host Swullinced up tn the Red Sea. He died in 1695. 
See Spooner, Bing. Hist. of the Fine Arta, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cochlear. See Spoon. 


Cochran, Hugh, a Scotch clergyman, chaplain to 
Sir Alexander Maxwell's family, was licensed to preach 
in 1715; presented to the living at Kilmaurs in 1722, 
ordained in 1728, and died April 9, 1733, aged forty- 
eight years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, it, 179. 

Cochran, Isaac C., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was burn in Vermont about 1821. He joined the 
Presbyterians in early life; removed to Michigan at 
the age of seventeen; spent several years successfully 
as a school-teacher; became principal of Clarkston 
Academy in 1858; joined the Methodists, and in 1861 
entered the Detruit Conference. During 1865 and 1866 
he was supernumerary, and principal of Owosso Union 
School. He died in the midst of his ministerial labors 
at Utica, Mich., Oct. 26, 1867. Mr. Cochran had a cul- 
tured mind and heart. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1868, p. 174. 


Cochran, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Edinburgh University in 1646; was ad- 
mitted to the living at Strathbdlane in 1650, and or- 
dained; took the side of the Resolutioners in 1651 ; sub- 
mitted to episcopacy in 1662, and resigned in July, 
1690. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, ti, 372. 


Cochran, John (2), a Scotch clergyman, was 
called to the living at Symington in 1712, and or- 
dained. He died before April 25, 1722. See Fusti 
Eccles, Scoticune, ii, 145. 


Cochran, Joseph Gallup, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was.born at Springville, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1817. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1842, and from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1847; was ordained 
June 10 of the same year, and commissioned by the 
Presbyterian Board as a missionary to Seir, Persia, 
where for eight years he labored earnestly. In 1865 
he returned to the United States, and in 1867 againu 
sought, with renewed zeal, his foreign tield, where, after 
four years more of faithful service, he died at Ooroo- 
miah, Persia. Nov. 2, 1871. See The Presbyterian, Feb. 
17,1872. (W. PLS.) 

Cochran, Samuel, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Halifax, Vt., Aug. 31,1778 He was 
converted in 1800; labored some time as exhorter and 
local preacher, and in 1804 entered the New York 
Conference, wherein he served the Church faithfully 
thirty-eight years. He died in the spring of 18-45, 
Mr. Cochran was energetic, devoted, and successful in 
his ministry, and kind in all bis social relations. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1846, p. 31. 


Cochrane, John, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in 1811; became assistant minister at Lillies- 
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leaf, and afterwards minister 40 the Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Falstone, and then that at North Shields; 
was presented to the living at Hawick iu 1823, and 
died Sept. 12, 1832, aged forty-two years. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticune, i, 499. l 

Cochrane, Sylvester, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Antrim, N. H., May 8, 1796. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1823, and was or- 
dained at Poultney, Vt, in 1827, where he labored six 
years with great success. In 1837 he removed to Mich- 
igan, and preached in Vermontville and Howell, and 
for the Presbyterian Church in Northville. He died 
March 14, 1860, at Northville. Mr. Cochrane was an 
able and faithful minister, and an advocate of all moral 
reforms. See Cong. Quarterly, 1860, p. 844. 


Cochrane, William, a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Edinburgh University in 16389; was 
licensed to preach, and became a helper to Mr. Naine at 
Dysart in 1651; was elected schoolmaster of that par- 
ish, admitted to the living there in 1657, conforming to 
episcopacy, and was instituted in 1666. There is no fur- 
ther recurd of him. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticanea, iii, 410. 


Cock, in Christian Art. Representations of this 
bird frequently occur on tombs, from the earliest period. 
When not assuciated with the figure of St. Peter, it ap- 
pears to be a symbul of the resurrection, our Lord being 
supposed by the early Church to bave broken from the 
grave at the early cock-crowing. A peculiar awe seems 
always to have attached to that hour, at which all wan- 
dering spirits have, through the Middle Ages, been sup- 
posed to vanish from the earth. HMumdet and the an- 
cient ballad called The Wife of Usher’s Well occur to 
us as salient examples of a universal superstition. 
Prudentius’s hymn Ad Galli Cantum (Cathem. i, 16) 
adopts the idea of the cock-crowing as a call to the 
general judgment. See Aringhi, ii, 328, 329 (in a com- 
plete list of animal symbols), 

Fighting-cocks seem to symbolize the combat with 
secular or sensual temptations. The practice of train- 
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ing them for combat has probably always existed in 
the Kast, and certainly was in favor at Athens (comp. 
Aristoph. Ar.; 1 Cor. ix, 27). See Bottari, iii, 137. 

Two cocks accompany the Good Shepherd in Bottari, 
plate c)xxii (from the tympanum of an arch in the cem- 
etery of St. Agnes). 


Cock, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1777; presented to the living at 
Cruden in 1778, and ordained. He died July 10, 1837, 
age eighty-one years. See Fasti Eccles. Scottcane, 
iii, 606. 

Cock, James, a Scotch clergyman, was called to 
the living at Keithhall and Kinkel} in 1788, and died 
Feb. 17, 1776, aged seventy-seven years, leaving two 
sons in the ministry, Alexander at Cruden, and William 
at Rathen., Sce Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 385, 
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Cock (or Kock), Jerome, a Flemish painter and 
engraver, was born at Antwerp in 1510. He applied 
himeelf chiefly to engraving. The following are some 
of his principal plates: Moses with the Tables of the 
Law; Daniel in the Lions’ Den; Samson and Delilah; 
a set of eight female figures, Juel, Ruth, Abigail, Judith, 
Esther, Susanna, the Virgin Mary and Mary Mugdu- 
lene; The Resurrection; The Last J ; The Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony. He died in 1570. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Cock, William, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1776; was 
licensed to preach in 1782; presented to the living at 
Culsalmond in 1794, and ordained in 1795; transferred 
to Rathen in 1801, and died July 1, 1848, aged ninety- 
one years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 579, 689. 

Cockayn, Gronor, an English Independent minis- 
ter, was descended from an ancient family in Derby- 
shire. He is said to have been educated at Cambridge, 
and in the time of the civil wars held the living of 
Se. Pancras, Soper Lane, London. He was a celebrated 
preacher, and in November, 1648, preached the fast-day 
sermon before the House of Commons. He became 
chaplain to one of Oliver Cromwell's lords, and in 1657 
published a funeral sermon with the title Divine As- 
trology. He was ejected from his living in 1660, when 
he founded the Church at Hare Court, London, and 
was the first preacher there. He had distinguished 
citizens in his Church, yet he suffered much persecution 
from the royalists. He was a man of ability and learn- 
ing, took part in compiling an English-Greek Lexicon, 
in 1658, and died in 1689. See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, iii, 279. 

Cockburn, Henry, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1613; and 
was presented to the living at Channelkirk in 1625. He 
was a memoer of the Genera] Assembly in 1638, but was 
suspended by that of 1648, and deposed in 1650 for pray- 
ing in public for the army in England under the duke 
of Hamilton. He afterwards suffered great misery and 
privation, but was restored to the ministry in 1659, and 
had an act of parliament in his favor in 1661. He was 
employed at Earlston for fifteen months, and returned to 
Channelkirk in 1662. See Fusti Eccles. Scotscune, i, 
521, 522, 523. 

Cockburn, John, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
nephew to the bishop of Aberdeen, where he was edu- 
cated, was called to the living at Udny in 1676; trans- 
ferred to the living at Old Deer in 1681; acrupled at 
taking the test imposed by parliament, but did so in 
1682, and was transferred to Ormiston in 1683. He 
was the first who projected a periodical account of lit- 
erature in annan secured a license to print the 
monthly transactiong and account of books out of the 
Cnicersal Bibliotheke, which was recalled in 1688, and 
he was forbidden to print any more. He was deprived 
by the privy council in 1689, for not praying for the king 
and queen, and other acts of disloyalty. In 1698 he was 
appointed by the bishop of London as minister of the 
Episcopal congregation at Amsterdam, and in 1709 was 
promoted to the rectory of Northall, Middlesex, where 
he died Nov. 20, 1729. His son Patrick was an English 
viear. His publications were, Jucob’s Vow (1686) :— 
Biblintheca Unicersalis (1688) :— Eight Sermons on Sev- 
eral Occasions (1691) :—TInguiry into the Nature, Neces- 
sity, and Evidence of the Christian Faith (1696, 1697) :— 
Fi iftcen Sermons on Various Subjects (1697) :—Bourig- 
sonianism Detected (1698) :—Right Notions of God and 
Religion (1708) :—Answer to Queries Concerning Impor- 
tant Points ia Religion (1717) :—History and Examina- 

tion of Duels (1720) :—Specimen of Remarks Concerning 
A faire and Persons in Scotlund (1724). See Fusti 
Eccles. Sooticane:, i, 801; iii, 617,620; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cockburn, Patrick (1), a Scotch clergyman, 
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was educated at St. Andrews; entered into holy orders 
when voung; went to Paris and taught Oriental lan- 
guages in the university there, with approbation; but 
embracing the Protestant faith, returned to Scotland, 
and was appointed, in 1562, the tirst Protestant minister 
at Haddington. He had to supply certain kirks month- 
ly, and was chaplain of Trinity Aisle in 1563. Com- 
plaints were made that he neither attended provincial 
nor general assemblies. He died in 1568. His publi- 
cations were, Oratio de Utilitate et Excellentia Verbi Dei 
(Paris, 1551):—De Vulgari Sacre Scriptura Phrasi 
(ibid. 1552):—Jn Orationem Dominicampia Meditatio 
(1555): — In Symbolum Apostolicum Comment, (Lond. 
1561). See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 811; Hoefer,. 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Cockburn, Patrick (2), an English clergyman, 
husband of the noted writer Catharine Cockburn, was 
born about 1678, and was many years vicar of Long- 
Horseley, Northumberland, He died in 1749. He wrote, 
Penitential Office (1721):—Praying for Superiors, etc. 
(1728, 1789) :—An Ingutry into the Truth und Certainty 
of the Mosaic Deluge (1750). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit, and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cockburn, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, was pro- 
moted to the see of Ross in 1508, and was still bishop 
there in 1515. He died in 1521. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 190. 

Cockburne, James, a Scotch clergyman, took hia 
degree at Edinburgh University in 1658; was licensed 
to preach in 1662; presented to the living of Abbey St. 
Bathans in 1664, and ordained; ten years later was cen- 
sured for immorality, and transferred to Pencaitland in 
1674. Under accusation of scandal he resigned in 1684, 
and died in April, 1687. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticanæ, i, 
348, 406. 


Cockburne, John, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1612; was 
presented to the living at Humbie in 1617; instituted 
in 1618, and resigned before Ang. 23, 1648, owing to age 
and intirmity. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 837. 


Cockburne, Samuel, a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Edinburgh University in 1600; was ap- 
pointed to the living at Kirkmichael, Banffshire, in 1601, 
having also Inveraven in charge; was transferred to 
Minto in 1609, and died before Aug. 5, 1624. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 506; iii, 237. 

Cockburne, William, a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1627 ; be- 
came chaplain to John, earl of Cassillis, and was admitted 
to the living at Kirkmichael in 1638. In 1651 he did 
not take part with either Resolutioners or Protesters, but 
was confined to his parish in 1662 for nonconformity, 
and died in August, 1677, aged about seventy years. See 
Fausti Eccles, Scoticane, ii, 119, 


Cocke, Sreruen F., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Virginia. He was a student in Union Semi- 
nary, Virginia, and then spent part of a year in Prince- 
ton Seminary. He was ordained by the Presbytery of 
West Hanover in 1836 as pastor at Bethany, Va.; stated 
supply at Fincastle in 1887; pastor at same place from 
1839 to 1844; pastor at Little Rock, Ark., in 1846; stated 
supply at Victoria, Texas, from 1846 to 1849; home mis- 
sionary at Port Lavacca from 1849 to 1852; served in 
some agency in Indianola from 1852 to 1856, and diel 
in the latter year. See Gen. Cut. of Princeton Theol. 
Sem. 1881, p. 81. 


Cocker, THomas, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Ashton-under-Lyne, April 9, 1840. 
He early became a member of the Congregational 
Church and a village preacher, and was educated for the 
ministry in an academy and in Lancashire Independent 
College, where he studied from 1860 to 1865, In the 
latter year he became pastor of Copeland Street Chapel, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in which relation he continued dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. He was two years sec- 
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retary to the North Staffurdshire Congregational Union, 
and was also its president. He was accidentally killed, 
Feb. 1, 1881. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1882, p. 289. 


Cockerton, THomas, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Soham, Cambridgeshire, July 26, 1839. He 
was converted under the preaching of Kev. C. H. Spur- 
geon, in whose “ Pastor's Cullege” he pursued his stud- 
ies He was settled at Thurpe-le-Soken, Essex, three 
or four years; was then for over two years at Castle 
Donnington; afterwards removed to Daventry, but, after 
laboring a short time, ruptured a blood-vessel, and died 
in his native place, June 4, 1868. See (Luud.) Baptist 
Hand-book, 1869, p. 137, 138. (J. C. S.) 


Cockin, John, an English Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Thornton, near Bradford, in 1783. In 
youth he was remarkable for his studions habits. When 
about eleven years old he was led to Clirist by reading 
Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
and some years afterwards was admitted to Church fel- 
lowship at Queen Street, Sheffield, where he was anpren- 
ticed to a bookseller. In 1804 he entered the Indepen- 
dent Academy, Idle, and at the close of his course settled 
at the Lane Chapel, Holmfirth, near Huddersticld, where 
he remained forty-three years, during which period he 
was kept from his work only one Sunday by illness. 
The last twelve vears of his life were spent almost in 
seclusion at Halifax, where he died, Oct. 17, 1861. Both 
in the pulpit and on the platform Mr. Cockin was effec- 
tive and popular. In conversation he excelled. He 
had a great ascendency over others, and possessed a 
strong character. He wrote and published a Life of his 
father, the Rev. Juseph Cockin, Sketches after Reading, 
and one or two controversial pamphlets on Calvinism. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1862, p. 226. 

Cockin, Joseph, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Frizinghall, near Bradford, March 12, 
1852. He conceived a desire to become a missionary 
in early childhood, and from that time read and studied 
with this end in view. He was educated at Cheshunt 
College by the London Missionary Society, fur service 
in the fureign field; was ordained at Salem Chapel, Brad- 
ford, March 12, 1877, and sailed on the 29th fur his sta- 
tion at Hope Fountain, Central Africa. He entered 
heartily upon his work, but his robust constitution 
Vielded to the deadly climate, and he died Feb. 3, 1880. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-bvvk, 1881, p. 363. 

Cocking, Samuel, a Wesleyan Methodist mis- 
sionary, sent out by the British Conference, died at 
Bangalore, a few months after landing in India, April 
80, 1861. He was a pions, humble, diligent young man. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1861, p. 27. 


Cocking, Thomas, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, entered the sacred work in 1819, and for more than 
half a century was a practical, earnest preacher, greatly 
beloved. He died at Alford, Oct. 6, 1870, in his eighty- 
first year. Mr. Cocking wrote, A Sketch of Wesleyan 
Methodism, with ts History in the Grantham Circuit 
(1836, 12mo):—Sabbath Desecration (London, 1847, 2d 
ed. 12mo), an excellent practical tractate, See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1871, p. 13. 


Cocks, John, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Great Farrington, Devon, Oct. 12, 1783. He 
was a dissipated vouth; came to London in early life; 
met with religious companions; was converted under 
the ministry of Dr. Jenkins; joined the Church at 
Orange Street, and began to preach. In 1817 he be- 
came pastor of a Church at Calstock, but went to Cre- 
diton, Devon, in 1821, and became a successful home 
missionary. In 1826 he removed to Minehead; in 1838 
to Highbridge, and in 1834 became pastor of the Church 
at Twerton, Bath. In 1841 he was called to Amersham, 
Bucks, where he remained till his death, Dec. 12, 1850. 


Cocks, William Francis, an English Wesleyan 
misxsiona-y, was born in the parish of St. Agnes, Corn- 
wall, Ile was converted at fifteen; begau to preach at 
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nineteen; entered the conference .at twenty-four, and 
was appointed to the mission work. After two years 
and a half spent in study at Richmond he was sent to 
the St. Vincent District, West Indies. He died in July, 
1881, in the thirty-tirst year of his age. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1882, p. 43. 

Cocq, Fuorent pve, a Flemish theologian of the 
Premonstrant Order, lived in the latter half of the 17th 
century, and wrote, Principiu Totius Theologia Moralis 
et Speculative (16%3):—Conversio Vera et Apostolica 
(Liege, 1685) :— Le Jure et Justitia. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Bioy. Générale, 8. v. 

Cocquault, Pierre, a French historian, a native 
of Reims, was canon of the Church of that place, and 
died in 1645, leaving, Mémoires pour Servir à C/istoire 
FEeclésiustique de Reims, preserved. in MS. at the library 
of Reims :— Mémoires pour la Révendication des Églises 
des Pays-Bas, in MS. (ibid.) :—Tuble Chronologique de 
l Histoire de Reims (ibid. 1650). See Hoefer, Nouc. 
Riog. Générale, s. v. 

Cocquelin, Nicovas, a French poet and theologian, 
was burn at Corberie, near Lassay, district of Orne, in 
1640. He was chancellor of the Church, and of the 
University of Paris, and sought to prevent the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. He died at Paris in 1693, 
leaving IJnterpretation des Psuumes et des Cuntiques 
(Paris, 1686; Bordeaux, 1731; Limoges, s a. ):— Le 
Manuel @Epictete ( Paris, 1688), mostly in verse :— 
Traité de ce qui eat dú aux Puissances (ibid. 1690). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Riog. Générale, s v. 


Cocŷtus, in Greek mythology, was the name of the 
muddy stream which Charon crossed in carrying the 
souls of the dead to the kingdom of shades. It is a 
tributary of the Acheron. 


Coda, Bartolommeo (surnamed A riminense), an 
eminent Italian painter, son and pupil of the following, 
was born in Ferrara, and lived till 1558. His chief 
painting is a Virgin betipeen Sts. Roche and Sebastian, 
in the Church of San Rocco at Pesaro. See Hoefer, 
Nour, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coda (or Codi), Benedetto, a Ferrarese painter, 
was born about 1460, and studied under Giovanni Bel- 
lini, He is said to have painted several pictures for 
the churches at Rimini. The principal are The Maur- 
riage of the Viryin, in the cupola of the cathedral, and 
his picture of T'he Rosary, in the Church of the Domini- 
cans. He died about 1520. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Coddzeus, Gulielmus (Willem van der Codde), 
a Dutch Orientalist, born at Leyden in 1575, was ap- 
pointed in 1601 to the chair of Hebrew in his native 
city, but deprived in 1619 for refusing to subscribe to 
the statutes of the svnod of Dort, and died about 1630. 
His principal works are, Nute ad Grammatica fle- 
bream (Leyden, 1612) :—Hoseas Propheta cum Com- 
mentartis, etc. (ibid. 1621): — Fragmenta Comadiarum 
A ristophanis (ibid. 1625). See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Gé- 
nérule, s. v.; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 


Coddezeus, Petrus (Picer van der Codde), a Dutch 
theologian of the order of the Oratory, was born at 
Amsterdam in 1648. In 1683 he was made pastor at. 
Utrecht, and in 1688 titular archbishop of Sebaste, and 
apostolic vicar of the united provinces. Being accused 
of holding the principles of Jansenism, he went to Rome 
ın 1700, in order to justify himself, but in 1704 his 
doctrine was condemned by a decree of the Inquisi- 
tion, and he was deprived of the spiritual administra- 
tion of the Catholics of Holland. He died at Utrechr, 
Dec. 18, 1710, leaving Declarationes super Pluribua 
Interrogationibus, etc. (Rome, 1701). See Hoefer, Nour, 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten, 
Lexikon, 8. v. 

Coddiani was, according to Epiphanius (Fær. 
xxvi, p. 85), a nickname given to an impure sect of 
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Gnostic heretics. He explains the word as “ platter- 
men,” deriving it from a Syriac word, codda (Aram. 
335), a platter or dish; and says they got the name 
because, on account of their “pollution,” no one could 
eat with them, and it was necessary that their food 
should be given to them separately. 


Codding, Icttanon, a Congregational minister and 
lecturer, was born at Bristol, N. Y., in 1811. He early 
manifested the eloquence and zeal for reform which 
characterized his whole life, becoming a popular speaker 
on temperance at the age of seventeen. At twenty he 
entered Canandaigua Academy, and prepared for college, 
teaching in the English department at the same time. 
In 183-4 he entered Middlebury College, and began a fer- 
vid attack upon slavery, which resulted in his leaving 
the college. For the next tive years he traversed the 
New England States and New York, as the agent of the 
American Anti slavery Society, and thongh persecuted 
and often seriously injured by mobs, never lost his self- 
command, nor displayed a violent or vindictive spirit. 
In 1842 Mr. Codding went West, and having entered 
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Coduro, Puitiprr, a French theologian, was a na 
tive of Annonay. Having been minister at Nismes, he 
renounced Protestantism, and became a Catholic. He 
was versed in the Oriental languages. He died in 1660. 
His principal works are, Commentarii in Jobum, explan- 
atory of every Heb. term from the Rabbins (Paris, 1651): 
— Traduction des Livres de Job et Solomon, with notes 
(ibid. 1647, 1657). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Coduri (Abul Hosein), AumED, a learned Mussul- 
man doctor, of the sect of Abu Hanefi, was born at Nis- 
sabur in 867 of the Hegira. He held the office of réis 


: Of the Hanefi sect in Irak, and died in 428 of the same 
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æra (A.D. 1037). Among his works the most celebrated 
is a Treatise on Dogmas of Hunefi, founder of the sect 
which bore his name. See D'Herbelot, Libliothéque 
Orientale, 8. v. 

Coe, Harvey, a Prerbyterian minister, was born at 
Granville, Mass., Oct. 6, 1785. He was converted in 
1804; graduated at Williams College in 1811; was li- 
censed to preach in 1812, and settled in what was then 


the Congregational] ministry, spent the remainder of his called the Connecticut Western Reserve, O. He joined 


life as pastor successively at Princeton, Lockport, Joliet, 
Raraboo, Wis, and Bloomington, Ill., lecturing mean- 
time in almost all parts of Illinois against slavery. He 
died in Baraboo, Wis., June 17, 1866. See Appleton’s 
Araual Cyclup. 1866, p. 567. 


Coddington, E11 H., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Champaign County, Ii., July 1, 1837. 
He removed with his parents to Henry County, Ia., in his 
boyhood; was converted in his nineteenth year: soon 
after entered the Iowa Wesleyan University, and in 1861 
enlisted in the Fourteenth lowa Infantry. He lost his 
left arm at the battle of Fort Donelson; was dis- 
charged, and on returning home re-entered college, but 
son rejuined the army as captain of Company H, Forty- 
fifth Iowa Infantry. After serving his full term he 
again resumed his college course; graduated with credit 
in Jane, 1866; was admitted into the Iowa Conference 
in the following September, and in 1878 closed his effec- 
tive services and entered upon the superannuated rela- 
tion, which he sustained to the close of his life, July 30, 
1877, Mr. Coddington was intensely patriotic, studious, 
and devout. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1877, 
p. 85. 


Codex. For the important Biblical MSS., see cach 
under its specific name; as AMIATINE; ANGELIC; AR- 
GENTECS, etc. 


Codington, Goror Spencer, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Seneca Falls, N. Y., April 8, 1838. 
After having studied at the Svracuse High School, he 
went to sea, returning in 1860, after three vears’ absence. 
In 1861 and 1862 he was a student in Michigan Uni- 
versity. During the three years following he served 
in the army, and then entered the Commercial College 
in Indianapolis, In 1870 he graduated from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and was ordained an evan- 
gelist July 1 of that vear at Lacon, Jil., where he was 
acting pastor till 1871. In 1872 he removed to Dakota, 
there organized churches at Dell Rapids and Medway, 
in charge of which be remained until death, at Ann 
Arbor, Micb., Sept. 19, 1878. He was a representative 
in Dakota legislature in 1876. See Cong. Year-book, 
1879, p. 40. 


Codomann, Lorxsz, a German Protestant chronol- 
ngist, was born at Flotz. Sept. 15, 1529. He was snc- 
ceasively co-rector at Amberg, rector at Hof, pastor at 
Eger, and superintendent at Germersheim and at Bay- 
reuth, where he died, April 2, 1590. His principal works 
are, Sypputatio Preteritorum Annorum Mundi (Leipsic, 
1572) :—A males Sacre Scripture (Wittenberg, 1581). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générale, s.v.; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrien- Lexikon, s. v. 


Codratus. See QuADRATUS. 
XI.—1* 
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Portage Presbytery in 1833, and was appointed agent of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, He died March 9, 1860. He entered the ministry 
with patriotic zeal, and the blessing of the Lord crowned 
hislabors. See Wilson, Presb. //ist, Almanac, 1861, p. 158. 


Coe, James R.,a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was rector, in 1854, at Bethlehem, Conn.; in 1857, of 
St. James's Church, Winsted; in 1860, of St. John the 
Evangelist’s Church, Stockport, N. Y., where he re- 
mained until 1865. He then removed to Oakfield, as 
principal of Carey College Seminary, and became rector 
of St. Michael’s Church, in connection with which he 
performed missionary work until his death, March 16, 
1874, at the age of fifty-six vears. See Prot, Episc. Al- 
mamnac, 1875, p. 144. 


Coe, Jonas, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
March 20, 1759. He was educated at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; studied theology privately ; was 
taken under the care of the New York Presbytery in 
1790, and was licensed to preach in 1791. In 1792 he 
accepted a call to the united congregations of ‘Troy and 
Lansingburg, where he labored effectually for eleven 
years, and afterwards at Troy alone, until his death in 
1842. He was a faithful pastor and an able minister. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 576. 

Coe, Jonathan, an Episcopal minister, was born at 
Winsted, Conn., and graduated at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1839. He pursued his theological studies un- 
der the tuition of Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Middletown, was 
ordained in 1843, and in that and the following year 
had charge of parishes in Bethlehem and Northfield. 
From 1847 to 1852 he was rector of the parish in Win- 
sted; from 1852 to 1866, of parishes in Athens and 
Coxsackie, N, Y. He died April 25, 1866. Sce Wes- 
leyan University Alumni Record, p. 88; Amer. Quar. 
Church Rer. July, 1866, p. 311. (J. C. S.) 


Coe, Noah, a Congregational and Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Durham, Conn., May 24, 1786. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1808; pursued his 
theological studies in part at Andover in 1809 and 1810; 
was ordained July 3,1811, and preached in Chester, N. Y., 
for two vears. In 1814 he was installed over the Pres- 
byterian Church in New Hartford, where he remained 
until 1835. In 1836 he commenced preaching in the 
Second Congregational Church in Greenwich, Conn., 
where he was installed May 23, 1837. He was dis- 
missed May 20, 1845, and was not again a settled pas- 
tor, thongh he preached and labored almost continuons- 
lv until he was over seventy. From 1848 to 1854 he 
was engaged as a city missionary in New York city, 
and in Williamsburg, L. T. He then removed to New 
Haven,Conn. From November, 1854, to February, 1856, 
he scrved as stated supply of the Congregational Church 


COE 


in Northfield, Conn., and for the succeeding year sup- 
plied the Congregational Church at New Preston Hill. 
He died at Hartford, May 9, 1871. He was vigilant and 
diligent in his parish, instructive and faithful in the 
pulpit. See Obsuary Record of Yule College, 1871; 
Presbyterianism in Central N. Y. p. 216. 


Coe, Philemon Elmer, a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born in New York city, June 20, 1815. 
He graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1834, 
spent two vears thereafter in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and graduated at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in 1839. He was ordained to the ministry in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, June 30, 1843; became 
rector at Hammondsport, N. Y., in 1844, and was home 
missionary at Medina and Royalton, from 1845 tu 1850. 
His next engagements were as home missionary at Staf- 
ford, rector at Plainfield and Scotch Plains (1851-59), 
and at Westfield, N. J., where he died, Dec, 20, 1873. 
(W. P.S.) 


Coe, Samuel Goodrich, a Congregational min- 
ister, son of Rev. Noah Coe, was born at New Hartford, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., Oct. 22,1819. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1838, and immediately entered the Yale Law 
School. In 1840 he established himself in the practice 
of the law at Berlin, Conn., but soon after entered the 
Yale Divinity School, and graduated in 1843. He was 
ordained over the Church at Middlebury, Vt., July 14, 
1844, and remained there until cumpelled to leave by 
failing health, in November, 1850. Dec. 13 of the same 
year he was installed pastor of the First Church, Dan- 
bury, Conn. Here his strength again gave way, in 1864, 
and he resigned, and did not again accept a permanent 
pastorate. He resided four years at Ridgefield, and sup- 
plied the Church there until 1868. A period of illness 
fullowed this service, but in 1869 he so far improved in 
health as to preach for six months in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in Cleveland, O. He died at New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 7, 1869. Mr. Coe was master of a 
vigurous style, and was a very impressive preacher. See 
Cong. Quarterly, 1870, p. 302. 


Coeddi. See Cart. 


Coéffeteau, Guillaume, a French theologian, 
was born at St. Calais, Sarthe, in 1589. Having com- 
pleted his theological studies and been ordained priest, 
he became rector of Bagnolet, near Paris. He declined 
to be coadjutor of the bishop of Marseilles, his broth- 
er, and contented himself with a pension of two thou- 
sand livres. In 1623 he resigned at Bagnolet, in order 
tw retire to the college of Bayeux, where he composed 
the greater part of his works, He died at Paris at the 
Dominican house, Rue Sainte-Honoré, in 1660, leaving 
an edition of the poem of Simon Nanquier, with notes: 
—De Lubrico Temporis Curriculo (Paris, 1616):—Com- 
pendiosa Formunde Orationis Concionisque Ratio (ibid. 
1643). His posthumous works were published by his 
nephew, James Hallier, under the title, Florilegium, etc. 
(ibid. 1667). See Hoefer, Nour. Bivg. Générale, 8 v, 


Coéffeteau, Nicolas, a celebrated French theo- 
logian and preacher, was born at St. Calais, a little vil- 
lage near Le Mains, in 1574. At the age of fourteen 
he entered the Dominican order, in the city of Mans. 
Later, being sent to Paris, he completed his studies 
with honor at the convent of St. Jacques, and entered 
upon a course of philosophy with brilliant success, 
Henry IV chose him, in 1602, as his ordinary preach- 
er; his brotherhood, after having appointed him defini- 
tor of the congregation of France, elected him by ac- 
clamation prior of the convent of St. Jacques, and al- 
though he was unable to fultil the required conditions, 
he was allowed, through the interposition of Henry IV, 
to assume the position. In 1606 he was appointed vicar- 
general of the congregation of France. His writings 
against Peter Du Moulin, James I, king of England, 
and Duplessis Mornay, added to bia celebrity. In 1617 
he was made bishop of Dardania, in partibus infidelium, 
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and as suffragan of the bixhop of Mentz, he went to 
govern this diocese, where Calvinism was rapidly gain- 
ing ground. In return for this service he was appoint- 
ed, in 162), bishop of Marseilles, but his failing health 
did not permit him to assume this position. Abbé de 
Marolles, in his Mémoires, gives an account of the death 
of Cotffeteau, which occurred at Paris, April 21, 1628. 
From a large number of works we mention: the follow- 
ing: L'/lydre Abattue par Cilercule Chrétien (Paris, 
1603) :— Examen du Livre de lu Confession de Foi Publie 
sous le Nom du Roy de la Grande-Bretagne (ibid. 1604) : 
—lLa Défense de la Sainte-Eucharistie (ibid, 1606) :— 
Te Montagne Sainte de la Tribulation (ibid. eod. ):— 
Premier Essai des Questions Théologiques, etc. (ibid. 
1607), which the Sorbonne prohibited him from com- 
pleting: — Le Sacrifice de (Eglise Cutholique (ibid. 
1608 ):— Tubleau des Pussions Humuines (ibid. 1615, 
1621, 1623; translated into English, nnder the title, 
Picture of’ Human Passions, Lond. 1621) :— Tableau de 
la Pénitence de la Madeleine (Paris, 1620) :— Tableau de 
CPInnocence (ibid. 1621 ):— La Marguerite Chrétienne 
(ibid. 1627 ):—a collection of theological works, en- 
titled (Euvres du R. P. Coéffeteau, Contenant un Nou- 
veau Traité des Noms de l'Eucharistie, etc. (ibid. 1622). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Untrer- 
selle, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
Coelchus. See Couoa. 
Cæœlestiāni. See CæLksTINK; PELAGIUS. 


Colestinus, a French theologian of the Capuchin 
order, was born about 1596 at Mont de Marsan, and died 
at Toulouse in 1659. His principal works are, Synopsis 
Prosopochronica Historia Ecclesiastice (Toulouse, 1644): 
—Prosopochronicu S. Scripture (Paris, 1648) :—Clures 
David, sive Arcana Scripture S. (Bordeaux, 1650) : — 
Speculum sine Macula (ibid. 1651). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Cosllacus. See Crouuacu. 

Coéllo, Alonso Sanchez, an eminent Portu- 
guese painter, was born in 1515, and resided chiefly in 
Spain. He painted a number of works for the churches 
of Madrid. His master-piece is in San Geronimo, rep- 
resenting The Martyrdom of St, Sebastian, with the fig- 
ures of Christ and the Virgin. He died in 1590. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts,s.v.; Hoefer, Nour. 
Bing. Générale, 8, v. 

Coëllo, Gaspar, a Portuguese missionary of the 
Jesuit order, was born at Oporto in 1531. He preached 
the Gospel upon the coast of Malabar for eighteen years, 
and went to Japan in 1571, where he became noted for 
the zeal with which he labored for the conversion of the 
idolatera, In 1581 he became vice-provincial of the 
mission, and died at Conzuca, in Japan, May 7, 1590. 
His letters have been published in the Relations du 
Japon (1575, 1582, 1588). See Biog. Universelle, s. v. ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, $ v. 

Coemaca (or Coemoca). See CAEMHOG. 

Coeman. See CAEMHAN. 


Coemgen (Caoimhghen, or Kevin), abbot of 
Glendalough, commemorated June 3, was born pos- 
sibly in A.D. 498. In Celtic his name signifies “ faire 
begotten,” aud he belongs to the second order of 
Irish saints) He was early made a priest. Hav- 
ing fled to Glendalough, through fear of being elect- 
ed abbot, he founded a monastery there in A.D. 549, 
He died in A.D. 618 (Lanigan, Ecclesiasticul History 
of Ireland, ii, 43 sq.; Butler, Lives of the Suints, vi, 
69, 70. 

Coémptio (mutual purchase) was one of the meth- 
ods of contracting marriages among the ancient Romana, 
in which the parties solemnly bound themselves to each 
other by giving and receiving a piece of money. See 
MARRIAGE. 

Coen, Jons, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born Jan. 19, 1827. He joined the Church in 1846, 


COENBURGA 


was licensed to preach in 1848, and in 1850 was re- 
ceived into the Pittsburgh Conference, wherein he la- 
bored with acceptability and success unti) his death, 
Feb. 14, 1861. Mr. Coen was pleasant and companion- 
able, consistent and uniform in his daily life; clear, 
lngical, and convincing as a preacher, and abundantly 
successful as a pastor. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1861, p. 34. 

Coena. See ETHELGERT. 

Cosna Domini. See MAUNDY-THURSDAY. 

Cœna Pura. See Goop-Fripay. 

Coenae. See AGAPAE. 


Coenburga (or Quoenburga) is the name of 
two early English saints: 

1. A daughter of Heriburg, being abbess of Watton, 
York, and a nun in that house, was cured of an infirmi- 
ty by John, bishop of York, about A.D. 686 (Bede, //. £. 
v, 3). 

2. An abbess, associated with the abbess Cuenburga 
and others in a proposal for mutual intercessory prayer 
(Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii, 342). See CuxnBunn. 

Coenferth, one of two presbyters from the diocese 
of Worcester, attesting an act of the Council of Clovesho, 
Oct. 12, 803 (Haddan and Stubbe, Councils, iii, 546). 

Coengils. See CeNGILLE. 

Coengilsus. See CENGILLUS. 


Cosnobium (cows Biwy, from coud, common, and 
Biog, life) is equivalent to monastery in the later sense 
of that word. Cassian says “ monasterium” may be 
the dwelling of a single monk, “coenobium” must be 
of several; the former word expreses only the place, 
the latter the manner of living (Coll. xviii, 10). The 
neglect of this distinction has led to much inaccuracy 
in attempting to fix the date of the first “ coenobia” or 
communities of monks under one roof and under one 
government, Thus Helvot ascribes their origin to An- 
tony, the famous anchorite of the Thebaid in the 8d 
century (Ordres Relig. Diss. Prelim. § 5). But the 
counter opinion, which ascribes it to Pachomiua of Ta- 
benna a century later, is more probable; for it seems to 
have been the want of some fixed rule to control the 
irregularities arising from the vast number of eremite, 
with their cells either entirely isolated from one another 
or merely grouped together casually, which gave the first 
occasion to “ ceenobia.” In fact, the growth of cœnobitism 
seems to have been very gradual. Large numbers of 
ascetics were collected near the Mons Nitrius [see CeL- 
tir], and doubtless elsewhere also, long before Pa- 
chomius had founded his cenobium. But the interval 
is considerable between this very imperfect organiza- 
tion of monks thus herding lawlessly together and the 
symmetrical arrangement of the Benedictine system. 
Very probably the earliest coenobia were of women; 
for, though the word “virgins,” in the account of An- 
umy having his sister in the charge of devout women, 
is Ly no means conclusive, the female eremites would 
naturally be the first to feel the need of combination for 
mutnal help and security. 

The origin of the coenobitic life is traced back to the 
time before the Christian æra. Something similar is 
seen in the pages of Plato ( Leqg. 780, 1), and the 
Pythagoreans are described by Aulus Gellius as living 
together and having a community of goods ( Noctes 
Altice, i, 9). 

Opinions have been divided among the admirers of 
asceticism as to the comparative merits of the solitary 
life and tbe ceenobitic. Casian (Coll. xix, 3) looks up 
to the life of perfect solitude as the pinnacle of holiness, 
for which the coenobitic life is only a preparatory disci- 
pline. Theophylact (St. Nurc. iv, 20) interprets “ those 
who bear fruit an hundred-fold” in the parable as vir- 
gins and eremites. Basil (Reg. c. 1), on the contrary, 
and the sagacious Benedict (Reg. c. 1), prefer the life 
of the coenobite as safer, more edifying, less alloyed by 
the taint of selfishness. Even Jerome (Epp. ad Rustic. 
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COETLOSQUET 


125; Ad Heliod. 14), his monastic fervor notwithstand- 
ing, prefers life in the community to life in utter soli- 
tude, though at first he seems to have been a zealous 
upholder of the contrary opinion. Doubtless experience 
had impressed on him the perils of solitude. Legisla- 
tors fuund it expedient to curb the rage for eremitism. 
Justinian ordered monks to stay within the “ ccenobia.” 
Similarly Charlemagne discouraged hermits, while pro- 
tecting cænobitic monks, and the seventh council of Tole- 
do censured roving and solitary monks, Even in the East 
the same distrust prevailed of persons undertaking more 
than they could bear. Thus the council in Trullo en- 
joined a sojourn of some time in a cœnobium as the 
preliminary to life in the desert. Benedict aptly illus- 
trates the difference, from his point of view, between 
these two forms of asceticism. ‘The solitary, he says, 
leaves the line of battle to fight in single combat. See 
MONASTICISM. 

“ Coenobium” is used sometimes in mediaval writers 
for the “ basilica,” or church of the monastery. “ Clois- 
ter” and “convent” are frequently used for “ caeno- 
bium.” See also AsceTicisa; Benevicrint Rue; 
MONASTERY. 


Coonred, king of the Mercians, succeeded his uncle, 
Ethelred, on the resignation of the latter in 704. 1n 709 
he followed the example of his uncle, resigned his crown, 
and went to Kome in company with Offa, king of the 
East-Saxons, where he remained for the rest of his life. 
In Rome, Constantine being pope then, Coenred was shorn 
and made a monk “ad limina apostolorum,” continuing to 
his last hours in prayers, fastings, and alms-deeds (Bede, 
H. E. x, 19). Cuenred was the tifth of the Anglo-Sax- 
on kings who abdicated on religious grounds, following 
Ethelred. 


Coens, Heyricus, a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, sailed from Holland Oct. 7, 1726. He 
served at Aquackanonck (now Passaic), N. J., Second 
River (now Belleville), Pompton (now Pompton Plains) ; 
at Ponds from 1730, and died Feb. 14,1735, He wrote 
to Holland a detailed account of the troubles between 
the churches of Second River and Aquackanonck. See 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 8d ed. 
p. 213. 


Cæœnuald (Coenwald, or Kenwald), a monk, 
was sent by archbishop Theodore to Rome, bearing 
written charges against Wilfred before pope Agatho. 
Malmesbury represents him as supporting the charges 
in harsh and bitter terms. l 


Cœnwalch (or Cosnuualh) was the eleventh 
bishop of London. His episcopate falls between 789, 
when Eadgar was bishop, and 796, when Eadbald, his 
successor, died. His name is attached to a question- 
able or spurious charter of Offa, dated 793. 


Coëtivy, ALAIN DE, a French prelate, was born 
in Brittany, Nov. 8, 1407. He was successively bishop 
of Dol, of Carnouailles, and of Avignon, and was re- 
garded as one of the most virtuous ecclesiastics of his 
time. He was made cardinal in 1448, perfurmed many 
important missions, and died at Rome, July 22, 1474. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coëtlogon, Francois ne, coadjutor of the bishop 
of Quimper in 1666, afterwards titulary bishop in 1668, 
was born in Brittany, France, June 3, 1631. He found- 
ed in his diocese a large seminary, as well as a house 
of retreat, and participated in the labors of the assem- 
bly of bishops in July, 1699—the assembly which con- 
demned the Mazximes des Suints of Fénelon. He died 
at Quimper, Nov. 6, 1706, leaving Réflextons, Sentences, 
et Muximes tirées des Œuvres de Saint Frangots-de- 
Sales (Paris, 1698). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v. 


Coétlosquet. Jean Gites DE, a French prelate, 
was born at Saint-Pol-de-Léon, Sept. 15, 1700. He was 
chancellor of Bourges, and became bishop of Limoges 


CŒTUS 


in 1739; was preceptor of the duke of Berry, then of 
Louis XVI and his brothers, which functions, accord- 
ing to custom, admitted him into the French Academy 
in 1761. He died in Paris, March 21, 1784. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v. 

Costus (a coming together, or assembly) is the 
name of an ecclesiastical association or assembly in 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. It was 
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organized in 1747, being designed to supply the want | 


of a classis or synod in this country, and was composed 
of ministers and elders who were in favor of the inde- 
pendence of the Church. Its powers were too limited 
to enable it to accomplish all that was hoped from 
its organization. For a full account, see REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. A similar body also existed in 
the GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA (q. V.). 
(W. J. R.T.) 


Cœur, Pirrre Lovis, a French prelate, was born 
at Tarare (Rhône), March 14, 1805. In 1820 he became 
a Carthusian monk, and spent several years in the study 
of theology. In 1824 he was made professor at the 
seminary of L'Argentière, and afterwards in the semi- 
narv of Saint-Iréne, where he wrote an Essai sur lIn- 
difference en Mutiere Religieuse. He became subdeacon 
in 1825, deacon in 1826, and priest in 1829. In 1827 he 
went to Paris to attend the Sorbonne and the Collége 
de France. He next devoted himself to preaching for 
several years, with marked success, and obtained a mem- 
bership in the academy at Clermont-Ferrand. In 1834 
he was canon of Nantes, in 1838 of Bordeaux; in 1889 
he was appointed vicar-general of Arras, and in 1841 
titulary canon of the metropolis. He afterwards taught 
sacred eloquence with great success, He was appointed 
to the episcopal see of Troyes Oct. 16, 1848, and conse- 
crated Feb. 25, 1849. He died Oct. 16. 1860. He was 
a collaborator on the Revue Religieuse et Edifiante. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog., Générale, s. v. 

Coffen, an early Welsh saint, was patron of 
Llangofen, in Monmouthshire, and of St, Goven 
Chapel, in Pembrokeshire (Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 
307). l 

Coffin. The following additional particulars are 
from Walcott, Sac. A rehæol. s. v.: 

“The early Christians adopted the custom of the 
heathens in using coffine Stone coffins were ordered 
for the interment of monks, by abbot Warin, of 8t. Al- 
bau’s, 1183-95; they had hitherto been bnried under the 

reen turf. In the 10th and following two centuries a 
ow coped coffin of stone, with a hollow for the body, and 


a circular cavity for the head, was in nee; one palm deep 
in St. Anselm’s time. The boat shape is the most an- 





Ancient Stone Coffins. 
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cient, the ridge being next in point of age. St. Richard 
of Chichester, in the 18th century, was buried in a wood- 
en coffin. Those of the Templars, in the Temple Church, 
London, are of lead, decorated with ornaments of elabo- 
rate design in low relief. An old legend representa St. 
Cuthbert, tu his stone coffin, floating down the Tweed." 


Coffin, Charles (1), a French hymnist, was born 
Oct. 4, 1676, at Buzancy, He studied at Beauvais and 
at Plessis. In 1718 he succeeded the celebrated histo- 
rian, M. Rollin, as rector of the Paris University, which 
position he held until his death in 1749. At the in- 
stance of Monsieur de Vintimille, archbishop of Paris, 
he composed the hymns for the new Paris breviary. 
To grace of rhythm they join the most touching sim- 
plicity and tenderness. His works were published in 
2 vols., Paris, 1755. Several of his hymns were also 
translated into English by Mason Neale and John 
Chandler. A number of these translations are also 
found in Lyra Messianica, p. 16, 36, 41, 160, 164, 169, 181, 
264,372. See Miller, Singers and Songs of the Church, 
p. 142; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religienses, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Coffin, Charles (2), D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., Ang. 15, 1775; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1793; studied theology pri- 
vatelv, and was licensed by Essex Middle Association, 
May 14,1799. He spent several years raising the en- 
dowment for Greenville College, Tenn., of which he be- 
came vice-president, and in 1810 president. In 1827 
he became president of East Tennessee University at 
Knoxville, and remained there until 1833. Jle died 
June 3,1853. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
iv, 246. 

Coffin, Charles B, a Protestant Episcopal clergy- ` 
man, was inducted into the ministerial office in 1868. 
In 1870 he was assistant minister of St. Luke's Church, 
New York city, which relation he sustained until 1873. 
In the following year he became rector of Trinity Church, 
Haverstraw, N.Y. He died July 9, 1875, aged forty- 
six years, See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1876, p. 149. 


Coffin, Nehemiah Cogswell, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in New Hampshire in 1816. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1836; studied 
theology for one year (1839) in Andover Theological 
Seminary, and graduated from Lane Theological Sem- 
inary in 1841. He was ordained Sept. 10, 1848; was 
stated supply at Fearing, O., from 1842 to 1845; at Beth- 
el and Bremen, in 1845 and 1846; at Hebron, from 
1846 to 1851; teacher at Granville Female College, in 
185! and 1852; stated supply at Piqua, from 1852 to 
1860; waa without charge at Sandusky, in 1860 and 
1861, and at Marblehead, from 1861 until his death there, 
Jan. 9, 1868. See Trien. Cat. af Andover Theol. Sem. 
1870, p. 140, 


Coffin, Stephen, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Alton, N. H., March 8, 1792, the youngest of 
fourteen children. He was converted at the age of 
twenty-one, and in 1839 became a member of the Church 
in Wolfborough. In the winter of 1841 he was ordained, 
and afterwards labored as an evangelist, spending mose 
of the autumns and winters in preaching to destitute 
churches, and holding protracted meetings for nearly 
a year in Wisconsin and Illinois. He died in Dover, 
N. H., March 4, 1867. See Free-will Baptist Register, 
1868, p. 88. (J. C. S.) 

Coffing, Jackson Greex, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Redstone, Pa., Sept. 21, 1824. He 
graduated at Marietta College in 1853; was a student 
at Union Theological Seminary from 1858 to 1856; then 
a resident licentiate in 1856 and 1857; was ordained 
Nov. 9, 1856; was a foreign missionary at Aintab, West- 
ern Asia, from 1857 to 1861; also at Hajin and Adana, 
in 1861 and 1862, and was assassinated at Alexandretta, 
March 26, 1862, See Gen. Cat. of Union Theol, Sem. 
1876, p. 77. 


Coggeshall, Frerponry, a Protestant Episcopal 


COGGESHALLE 


clergyman, was born at Newport, R. I., Dec. 31, 1845. 
When he was a child his parents removed to Provi- 
dence, and he fitted for college in the high-school of 
that city. He graduated with the highest honors of 
his class at Brown University in 1867. He immedi- 
ately entered the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, where he was a student for three years, with the 
exception of six months, which were spent in travel in 
the old world. He was ordained a deacon June 12, 1871, 
and commenced a mission at Elmwood, near Provi- 
dence. He was ordained presbyter Dec. 22 of the same 
year, and for about a year was assistant rector of the 
“ House of Prayer” in Newark, N. J. He was assistant 
rector of the Church of the Advent in Boston, from the 
fail of 1872 until June, 1874, when he resigned his of- 
fice and went abroad, intending to spend three or four 
years in theological and literary study at the University 
of Oxford. While engaged in his studies he performed 
ministeria] duties in Oxford and the neighboring vil- 
lages. Two years were devoted to most congenial 
work, and he had made his arrangements to return to 
his native country, when he died at Oxford, Oct. 6, 1876. 
See Brown University Necrology, 1877. (J. C. S.) 


Coggeshalle, Ravri pr, a learned English Cis- 
tercian and historian, is chiefly known by his Chronicle 
of the Holy Land, which is valuable because he was an 
eye-witness of the facts related. He was at Jerusalem, 
and was wounded there during the siege of that city by 
Saladin. He died about 1228. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Cogein, David, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Massachusetts in 1817; graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1836, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1841; was ordained May 11, 1842; was pas- 
tor at Westhampton, Mass., and remained there until his 
death, April 28,1852. See Trien. Cat. of Andover Theol. 
Bem. 1870, p. 145. 


Coggin, Jacob, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Woburn, Mass., Sept. 5, 1782. He graduated 
from Harvard Cullege in 1803; studied theology with 
his pastor, Rev. Jonas Chickering, and was ordained in 
Tewksbury, Oct. 22, 1806. Here he was sole pastor for 
more than forty years, Twice he represented ‘Tewks- 
bury in the legislature; was chosen, in 1852, a presi- 
dential elector, and in 1853 was a delegate to the con- 
vention for revising the constitution of the state. 
Governor Clifford appointed him one of the inspectors 
of the state’s alma-huuse, upon the establishment of that 
institution, and he was chaplain of it till his decease, 
Dec. 12, 1854. See Necrology of Harvurd College, p. 41. 
(J. C. S.) 


Coghill, Doxsan R. M., an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, where he was con- 
verted at the age of fifteen, and was educated at the 
university there. He was received by the conference in 
1834, and sent to Hexham, next to Aberdeen, and final- 
lv to Wigton. In 1840 bodily affliction compelled him to 
give up the active work. He died April 9, 1842. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1842. 

Cogitésus, a monk of Kildare, is commemorated 
on April 18, in the Mart. Tallaght, where he is called 
“the wise.” There is great diversity in the dates of 
his life, as given by different writers, but Lanigan and 
Petrie prove incontestably that Cogitosus must have writ- 
ten previously to A.D. 831, when Kildare was first plun- 
dered, and must have flourished at latest in the begin- 
ning of the 9th century (Lanigan, Eccles, Hist. of Ireland, 
i, 379 8q.). 

Cogler, NericNanxpvs, a German poet of the Bene- 
dictine order, who lived in the early part of the 17th 
century, wrote Stille Poetica et Profane (Augsburg, 
1730). See Huefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Cognac, Counciis or (Concilium Copriniacense or 
Cumpariacum), were French provincial synods as ful- 
lows: 
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COGNATUS 


I. Held on the Monday after the octave of Easter, 
1238, by Gérard de Malemort, archbishop of Bordeaux, 
together with his suffragans. Thirty-eight canons, or 
articles of regulation, were published, among which we 
find some that show what great abuses had then crept 
into the monastic system. 


9. Orders that each bishop shall take care that eentences 
of excommunication pronounced by a brother bishop be 
enforced within his own diocese. 

12 and 18. Forbid priests and monks to act as advocaten 
in any cause, save that of their own churches or of the 
poor.- 

18. Fines those who continue forty days in a state of 
excommunication. 

19. Directs that not only those pergons who maltreat n’ 
clergyman shall be excluded from holding any ecclesias- 
tical office or preferment, but their descendants also to 
the third —— 

20. Furbids abbots to give money to their monka in 
lieu of board, lodging, and clothing; also to take any en- 
trance-fee from new-comers. Orders that, if the revenues 
of the honge are too small for the maintenance of a large 
number of monks, the number shall be reduced. 

22. Forbids monks to leave their walls without lenve, 
and to eat abroad. 

25. Orders that if either monk or canon shall be fonnd 
— buses a any property, be shall be deprived of church 

urial. 

29. Forbide them to eat their menls with lay persons. 

80. Forbids their living alone in priories, etc. 


See Labbe, Concil. xi, 556. 

Il. Held in 1255, by the same archbishop, in which 
thirty-nine canons were published. The first seventeen 
are but a repetition of those of the Council of Cognac in 
1238. 


19. Relntea to fasting and abstinence. 

20. Prohibite, under pain of excommunication, to ent 
flesh in Lent, peony on the first Sunday. 

21. Contains a list of festivals to be observed tbrough- 
out the year. 

22. Decinres that there are but ten prefaces. 

23. Forbida the laity to enter the choir during service. 

24. Directs that women about the time of thelr contive- 
ment shall confers and communicate. 

26. Excommunicates those who attend fairs and mar- 
kets on Sundays or festival days. 

88, Forbids the married clergy to exercise any ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. 

89. Forbids to bury any corpse within the church, ex- 
cept that of the founder, the patron, or the chaplain. 


See Labbe, Concil. xi, 746. 
III. Held in 1260, by Pierre de Roncevaux, archbishop 
of Bordeaux. Nineteen statutes were made. 


1. Forhids night-service or vigils either in the church 
or church-yard, on account of the disorders committed 
by the people who attended. 

2. Forbids an ancient custom of dancing within the 
church on the day of the festival of the Holy Inuocente, 
and choosing a mock bishop. 

5. Forbids a priest to marry parties belonging to an- 
other parish without the license of the chaplain or prior 
belonging to that parish. 

T. Forbide, under anathema, cuck-fighting, then mach 
practiced in schools. 

15 and 16. Forbid extra - parochial burial without the 
curate’s permission. One object of this canon was to 
prevent the ecclesiastical burial of excommunicated per- 
BOD, 


See Labbe, Concil. xi, 799. 

IV. Held in 1262, by the archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Seven statutes were published. 

1. Lays under an interdict those places in which eccle- 
siastical persone or property were forcibly detained. 

5. Enjoins the clergy to say the office within churches 
with closed doors in places under interdict, and forbids 
any of the parishioners attending. 

Another council was held by the same archbishop in 
the following year; the place is uncertain. Seven arti- 
cles were agreed upon, of which the second declares that 
a person under sentence of excommunication for twelve 
months shall be looked upon as a heretic. See Labbe, 
Concil. xi, 820-822, 

Cognatius. See CAGNAZZO. 

Cognatus (or Cousin), JoHANNEs. a Flemish his- 
torian and theologian, lived in the early part of tbe 


17th century; was canon of the cathedral of Tournay, 
and wrote, De Fundumentis Religionis (Douay, 1597) :— 


COGSHALL 
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COIMBRA 


De Prosperitate ex Exitio Salomonis (ibid. 1599) :— | is a woman, whose head he seems to be about to cut off. 
Histoire de Tournai (in French, ibid. 1619, 2 vols.) :— | He lives entirely in flames, and in these he kills every 


Historia Sanctorum (ibid. 1621). 
Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Cogshall, Israg., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born near Schenectady, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1820. He 
was converted at the age of nineteen; soon afterwards 
received license to exhort; removed to Michigan, where 
he was licensed to preach, and, after spending some time 
teaching school and preaching, was admitted into the 
Michigan Conference in 1843. At the opening of the 
Rebellion, he was appointed chaplain of the 19th regi- 
ment of Michigan Volunteers; on his return from the 
army served two years as agent of Albion College, and 
then again entered the regular itinerant ranks, in which 
he remained faithful until his death, April 7, 1879. Mr. 
Cogshall was thoroughly devoted to all the interests of 
the Church. He was a man of decided opinions and 
strong convictions, kind, sympathetic, active, studious, 
and successful. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1879, p. 65. 


Cogswell, James, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Sav brook, Conn., Jan. 6, 1720. He grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1742, and was ordained in 1744 
over the Church in Canterbury, where he labored twen- 
ty-seven years, His next charge was Scotland, from 
1772 to 1804. He died at the house of his son, Dr. Ma- 
son Fitch Cogswell, in Hartford, Jan. 2, 1807. He was 
“learned, social, benevolent, submissive.” He pub- 
lished six Sermons. See Cong. Quurterly, 1859, p. 353. 


Cogswell, Jonathan, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Rowley, Mass., Sept. 2, 1782. He was 
converted when seventeen vears of age, was educated 
at Harvard College, ordained in 1810, and stationed at 
Saco, where he labored with great success for eighteen 
years, In 1829 he was called to New Britain, Conn., 
where he labored faithfully for five years, In 1834 he 
was elected professor of ecclesiastical history in the the- 
ological seminary at East Windsor. He retired from 
public life on account of failing health, in 1844, and re- 
sided at New Brunswick, N. J., until his death, Aug. 1, 
1864. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1865, p. 85. 


Cohana Forseb, in Lamaism, is an idol of the 
Tartars and Kalmucks, which seems to bear a resem- 
blance to Siva, of India—at least, he is the destroyer. 
In one of his eight hands he holds a human head by the 
hair, and a skeleton head in another; out of the tire 
which surrounds him there is a skull visible. A broad 
chain of similar ornaments hangs below the breast and 
thigh. His three eyes sce the present, the future, and 
the past; his eight hands are armed with all sorts of in- 
struments of torture for his victims. At his feet there 








See Hoefer, Nouv. | one who approaches him; therefore Cohana Forseh is 


the most territic idul iu the entire Tartar circle uf deities. 


Cohen, Abraham sBex-Sapara, a Jewish schal- 
ar, was born at Zante in 1670. He died in 1729. He 
composed a Puruphrase of the Psalms in Hebrew verse, 
published at Venice in 1719. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 8. v. Zanti. 


Cohen, Moses, a French rabbi of the 3d century, 
was born at Lunel, in Languedoc. He combated the 
principles of the famous Maimonides, and gained the 
esteem of his co-religionists by various works which 
have not been published. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérule, & v. 

Cohon, Axruyme Desis, a French prelate, was 
born at Craon, in Anjou, in 1594. He was sent to his 
uncle, canon of the cathedral of Mans, to commence his 
studies, and thus had no difficulty in gaining admittance 
to the college of Angers. He hesitated for a time be- 
tween oratory and law, but finally chose the former. On 
the resignation of his uncle he became canon of Mans, and 
later bishop of Nismes. His conduct during the pesti- 
lence of 1640 was worthy of much praise. In 1641 he 
assisted at the assembly of Nantes. On the death of 
cardinal Richelieu, who had been his patron and pro- 
tector, he attached himself to cardinal Mazarin. But 
the Protestants and even the Catholics became his ene- 
mies, and Mazarin was obliged to remove him, and he 
accordingly sent him to the see of Dol. Cohon soon 
after abdicated in favor of Robert Cupif. After apend- 
ing two vears at the priory of St. Lonan, Cohon re- 
turned to the court, and rendered valuable service to 
Mazarin. At the consecration of Louis XIV he occu- 
pied the pulpit of the church at Rheims, and pronounced 
a discourse. Having already received the abbey of 
Flaran, after the consecration the young king also gave 
to him the abbey of Le Tronchet. His recall to the bish- 
opric of Nismes only surrounded him again with trouble 
and difficulties, and he died there Nov. 7, 1670, leaving. 
Lettre a M. le Cardinal de Lyon, found in MS. in the 
national library :— Lettre Contenant la Cubule Secrete 
avec Mazarin (Paris, 1649):—A qui Aime la Vérisé 
(anonymous) :— Ordonnances Synodules du Diocèse de 
Nismes (1670). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.: 
Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 

Coifi was the chicf of the heathen priests of Æd- 
win, king of Northumbria, in A.D. 627. He advised 
his master to accept Christianity at the preaching of 
Paulinus, and he himself desecrated the temple at 
Goodmanham, where he had so often officiated (Bede, 
11. E. it, 13), 

Coimbra, Bernardo de, a Portuguese Benedic- 
tine of the convent of Alcobaça, an encyclopædist of 
the middle ages, of whom little is known. His book, 
still in MS., contains, De Calo et Terra, de Luce, Aquis, 
Sole, Luna et Stellis, de Picibus et A vibus ; de Paradiso 
de Formatione Primi Hominis; de Adam, Eva et Ser- 
pente, de Sez Diebus et Septimana ; de Adam, Era et 
Filiis Eorum; de Enos, Enoch et Noe; de Arca et Dilu- 
vio ; de Corro et Columba ; de Iride; de Vinea Noe et 
Inebriatione Ejus; and in the fourth part, de Corporali 
et Spirituali Fornicationi; de Lapsu Cujusdam Virgi- 
nes; de Violutore Virginis etc. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Coimbra, Manoel de (1), a Portuguese theologie 
an, born at Obidos, Brazil, was an indefatigable translator, 
and died in the 17th century, at the age of eighty vears, 
leaving a large number of works, among which we cite, 
Banquete da Alma (1687):—Practica dos Exercicios Spir- 
ituaes de Santo Ignacio( Lisbon, 1687) :— A stro Vespertino 
de S. Lucar Theresa de Jesus (1689):— Relagam do Sump- 
tuoso Apparato nu Canonisagao de Cinco Santos: S. 
Laurengo Justiniano, S. Joao Capistrano, S. Joao de Sa- 
hagun, S. Joao de Deos e S. Puschoal Raylon (ibid. 1691). 


COIMBRA 15 COIT 


Coimbra, Manoel de (2), a Portuguese theolo- | the celebrated library inherited by him from chancellor 
gian, was burn in the 17th century, in Coimbra, and | Seguier. Muntfaucon gave a catalogue of the Greek 
belonged to a noble family. He entered the order of | manuscripts of the large collection, to a great extent 
Sc. Francia, and became guardian of the convent of San | destroyed by a tire in 1793, the remains of which have 
Francisco de Covilhao in 1695; and occupied the same ; been collected in the national library. Coislin died in 
position at Coimbra about 1706. He became definitur ; 1732, having published a Chutz des Statuts Synodaur 
of his order in the chapter of 1709, and died in 1727, | of his predecessurs in 1699 :—Rituel (1713). See Hoe- 
leaving. Epitome Historial da Vidu e Virtudes e Porten- | fer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s.v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


tos do Invicto e Glorioso Pudre S. João Capistrano,| Coislin, Pierre de Camuour px, a French prelate, 


ete. (Lisbon, 1692). was bom at Paris in 1636. He became bishop of Or- 
Coinchenn (or Conchenn) was the name of | leans, first almoner of the king, then grand almoner of 
two Irish virgin saints in the 7th and 8th centuries: France, and cardinal. He was held in high veneration 


1. CoixcHeNn OF CAEL-ACHADH is commemorated | for his benevolence, and the wise manner in which he 
Aug. 20. Her monastery was probably at Killeigh, | accomplished the duties of his office, and for the aid 
King's County, and she died about A.D. 743, according | which he rendered the Calvinists in allaying the per- 
to the Irish annals (Colgan, Acta Sunctorum, p. 607). | secution directed against them by the government after 

2. CoincHENN, THE Devout, flourished, accord- | the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He died Feb. 5, 
ing to Colgan, in Ulster, in the beginning of the 7th | 1706. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. 
century. She became abbess of Cill-Sleibhe, and died | Universelle, 8. v. 


in 654. She is commemorated on March 13 (Lanigan,/ Coit, Gurdon Saltonstall, D.D., a Protestant 
Eccl. Hist. of I reland, iii, 38 9q. ; O'Donovan, Four Mas- Episcopal minister, was born in Connecticut in 1809, 
fers, i, 168 n., 267) He graduated at Yale College in 1828; studied theol- 
Coiner, Erassxus TV., a Methodist Episcopal min- | ogy in Andover Theological Seminary one vear; was 
ister, was born in Ross County, O., Feb. 2, 1832. He ordained deacon Aug. 8, 1830, and presbyter at St. John’s 
removed, at the age of sixteen, with his parents to Des | Church, Bridgeport, Conn., in 1863 ; was rector of Christ 
Moines County, Ia.; experienced religion in 1852; en- | Church, West Haven, in 1864 and 1865; of St. Michael’s 
tered Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute the same vear; | Church, Naugatuck, in 1866. After this time he preached 
graduated at Iowa Wesleyan University in 1857; re- | occasionally, and died at Southport, Noy. 10, 1869. See 
ceived license to exhort the same year, and entered the | 7'’rien. Cut. of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 97. 
Iowa Conference. In 1861 he enlisted in the Fourth Coit, John Calkins, a Presbyterian minister, was 
lowa Cavalry, and was made first lieutenant of com- | born at New London, Conn., in 1799. For a time he 
pany D, in which capacity he proved himself a good | studied and practiced law, and was president of a bank 
soldier and officer, as well as an exemplary Christian. | in Cheraw, S.C. He was finally ordained and installed 
He died at Jacksonport, Arkansas, June 28, 1863. See | pastor of an old-school Presbyterian Church in Cheraw. 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 156. His ecclesiastical and political sentiments were of a very 
Coiningen, in the Irish martyrologies, is called | decided character. During the last few years of his life 
the pupil of St. Mac Tail, bishop of Cill-Cuilinn, who | he was without pastoral charge, and, for the improve- 
died about A.D. 548, and is said to have been de- ment of his health, resided in Wisconsin, North Car- 
nounced by the clergy of Leinster on her account. | olina, and South Carolina successively. He died in 
She is identified with “St. Cuuch of Cill-Fionmaighe” | Cheraw, Feb. 6, 1863. See Obituary Record of Yale 
in the County Wicklow, and is commemorated April | College, 1864. 
29. 


Coit, John Summerfield, a Methodist Episco- 

Coinsi, GAUTIER DR, a French ecclesiastic and poet, | pal minister, was born in New Jersey in 1828. He re- 
was born at Amiens in 1177. He was successively prior | ceived a careful religious training; was apprenticed to 
of the abbey of Vic-sur-Aisne, and of that of St. Médard | a carpenter in Newark at the age of seventeen; expe- 
of Soissona. He died in 1236, leaving in manuscript a | rienced religion about this time; served the Church as 
French translation in verse of the Miracles de Notre- | class-leader, exhorter, and local preacher; spent a vear 
Dame, written originally in Latin by Hugh Farsi, Her- | and a half in bard study at Pennington Seminary; and 
man, Guibert of Nogent, etc. Several copies of this | in 1853 was admitted into the New Jersey Conference. 
MS. are found in the imperial library of Paris. Some | In 1867 he was transferred to the Des Moines Confer- 
of the accounts of Coinsi were published by Legrand | ence, and in it served zealously until his death, Jan. 7, 
d’Ausei in his Recueil des Fubliuur. See Hoefer, Nouv. | 1868. Mr. Coit was emphatically a good man, and an 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. humble, devoted, and useful preacher. He was ever 
Cointa. See Quixta. realy and courageous, His preaching was sound, prac- 


Coinualch (Coinwalch, or Cenwalh), king tical, and earnest. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
: — 1868, p. 288. 

of Wessex, succeeded his father Cynegils in 648, — _, 
being still a heathen. In 645, having been driven Coit. Joseph, a Congregational minister, was born 
from his country by Penda, king of Mercia, he took ' êt New London, Conn., April 4, 1673. He graduated at 
refuge with Anna, king of the East- Angles, at whose Harvard College in 1697, and was settled for several 
court he was ¢onverted to Christianity, and baptized | Years on the Quinebaug, being ordained in 1705 and dis- 
by Felix, the bishop of the East-Angles, After three missed in 1748, His territory included what is now 
vears of exile he returned and introduced Christi- | Plainfield and Canterbury. He died July 1, 1759, uni- 
anity into his dominions. ‘The West-Saxon king- versally lamented. See Cong. Quarterly, 1860, p. 289. 
dom was greatly developed during his reign. Hej Coit, Joseph Howland, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
is the traditional founder of the see and cathedral of | copal clergyman, was born in New York city, Nov. 8, 
Winchester (Bede, H. E. iii, 7; iv, 12) He died in| 1802. He graduated from Columbia College in 1820; 
672. studied two years thereafter in Princeton Theological 


Coislin, Henri Charles pe Camnout, duke of, | Seminary; was ordained deacon in 1825; spent nearly 
a French prelate, nephew of the following, was born at the whole of his ministerial life, after 1832, as rector 
Paris, Sept. 15, 1664. He became successively prince- of Trinity Church, Plattsburgh, N. Y., and died there, 
bishop of Metz, first almoner of the king, and member of | Oct. 1, 1866. See Prot, Fpisc. Almanac, 1867, p. 101; 
the French Academy. Like his uncle, he displayed re- | Cen. Cat. of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1882, p. 39. 
markable charity towards his diocesans; but he hada| Coit, J. Townsend, a Presbyterian minister, wan 
controversy with Rome, particularly on the bull Uni- | born at Buffalo, N. Y., May 8, 1824. He graduated at 
penitus. He bequeathed to the abbey of St. Germain | Yale College in 1844; during his college course was 


COK 


converted; entered the theological seminary at Ando- 
ver, Mass., in 1845; after completing his studies, sailed 
for Europe in 1849, and remained there two years. In 
1851 he was licensed by the Niagara Presbytery ; in 
1854, accepted a call from the Church at Albion, N. Y., 
where he labored for five vears; in 1860, accepted a 
call from the Church of St. Peter’s, in Rochester, and 
died Jan. 23, 1868. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanuc, 
1864, p. 105. 


Cok, James, a Scotch clergyman, was admitted 
the first Protestant minister at Ladykirk in 1585, and 
was before the assembly in 1597 “ for tryal of the min- 
isters of Orkney.” There is no further record of him. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iti, 412. 

Cok, Thomas, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Edinburgh University in 1612; was admitted 
to the living of Cross and Burness before July, 1624, 
the first minister after the parish was formed; trans- 
ferred to Ladykirk in 1635, and died Jan. 28, 1646, aged 
about fifty-four years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, 
iii, 409, 412. 

Cokburne, James, a Scotch clergyman, was pre- 
sented by the king to the parsonage and vicarage of Ayr 
in 1573, with the gift of the emolument of Kilmoir in 
1576; had a presentation to the living at Muckhart in 
1585, and was deposed for non-residence in 1591. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, ii, 776. 

Coker, Greorcr W., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Macon County, Tenn., June 11, 1818. He united 
with the Church in 1837, and soon after was licensed 
to preach. In March, 1841, he moved to Wayne Coun- 
tv, south-east Missouri, where he was ordained in April, 
1843. He next took up his residence in Bollinger 
County, where he lived about twenty years, and during 
that time had the pastoral care of several churches, 
itinerating much in that region, and acting as mission- 
ary of the Cape Giirardean Association. He moved to 
Carlyle, Ill., in 1864, where he gathered a church, of 
which he was pastor, and subsequently had charge of 
me or two other churches. He died May 25, 1874. 
See Borum, Sketches of Tennessee Ministers, 150-152. 
(J. C. S.) 


Cola, Gexnano Di, an old Neapolitan painter, was 
born in 1320, and studied under Maestro Simone. ‘The 
principal works of this artist are the altar-piece in Santa 
Maria, Naples, representing the Virgin and Dead Christ, 
with angels holding the instruments of the passion; 
A Magdalene in the chapel of the same church; 7The 
Nativity and The Annunciation, in the tribune of San 
Giovanni. He died in 1370. See Spooner, Biog. //tst. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
B. v. 

Colachus. See CeLLACH. 


Colan, Wiusox, a Frec-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Newmarket, N. H., in 1775. In early life he 
removed to Berwick, Me., and in 1800 removed to Wa- 
terville, where he became a Christian, and united with 
the Church. Subsequently he was ordained. In 1812 
he removed to Fairtield, a few miles from Waterville, 
where he had purchased a farm. He preached on the 
Sabbath, and attended the meetings of his denomina- 
tion, quarterly and yearly. Thus he spent fifteen years, 
and then devoted himself wholly to ministerial work, 
travelling among the poor churches, seldom receiving 
anything for his services, but rather contributing from 
his own resources to help his needy brethren. He died 
at Fairfield, Aug. 1, 1846. See Free-will Baptist Regis- 
fer, 1848, p. 79, 80. (J. C. S.) 

Colangelo, Fraxcesco, an Italian theologian and 
rcholar, was born at Naples, Nov. 25, 1769. In 1788 he 
entered the congregation of the Oratory of Italy, in 
which he occupied high positions, and in 1820 was raised 
to the episcopal see of Castellamare. In 1825 he was 
appointed president of the Council of Public Instruction 
iu the kingdum of Naples. He died Jan. 15, 1886, 
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leaving, Opuscoli Scientifici di Filalete:—Raccolta di 
Opere Appartenenti Alla Storia Letteraria:—Il Gali- 
leo Proposto Alla Gioventù :— Vila del Pontano :—Vita 
di Antonio Beccadelli, detto il Panarmitu: — Vita di 
Gio. Battista della Porta :— Vitu de San Nazzaro :— 
La Irreligiosa Libertà di Pensare:— Apologia dellu 
Religione Cristiana :—Istoria de’ Filosofi e Mutemati- 
ct Napolitans : — Omeliu di S. Gio. Crisostomo Intitoluta 
che Cristo sta Dio, translated from the Greek, with notes. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Colas, JEAN Fraxcots (also called de Guyenne), a 
French scholar, was born at Orleans in 1702. He en- 
tered the Jesuit order, but withdrew on account of his 
health, and became successively canon of Saint-Pierre- 
Empont and of the royal church of Saint-Aignan. He 
died Nov. 3, 1772, leaving, Oraison Funebre de Louix 
@Orléms (Orleans, 1752) :— Discours sur la Pucelle 
d'Orléans (ibid. 1760) :— Le Manuel du Cultsvuteur dans 
le Vignoble d'Orléans (ibid. 1770). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Bwg. Générale, 8. v. 


Colb, ANpDREw, a Scotch clergyman, was the first 
Protestant minister to the parish of Redgorton, ap- 
pointed in 1574, having Luncarty in charge; was pre- 
sented to the vicarage in 1577, and continued in 1591. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scotscana, ii, 655. 


Colbenschlag (or Colbenius), STKPHEN, a Ger- 
man engraver, was born at Salzburg in 1591. He vis- 
ited Italy early, and afterwards Rome, where he resided 
chiefly, and engraved several plates after the Italian 
masters, among which are, The Descent from the Cross; 
The Adoration of the Shepherds. He died in 1683. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Colberg, Hhregott Daniel, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Colberg, in Pomerania, 
Jan. 26,1659. He studied at the different universities, 
was for a time professor of ethics and history at Greifs- 
wald, afterwards pastor and member of consistory at 
Wismar, where he died, Oct. 30, 1698. He wrote, De 
Tolerauntia Diversurum Religionum in Politia: — De 
Origine et Progressu Hæresium et Errorum in Ecclesia ; 
—De Sapienta Veterum Hebreorum :—Platonisch-her- 
metisches Christenthum. See Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 501. (B. P.) 

Colberg, Johann, father of the preceding, died 
doctor and professor of theology at Greifswald, Sept. 
19, 1687, leaving, De Syncretismo : — De Libris Sym- 
bolicis:— De Verbo Dei. See Witte, Diarium Biogra- 
phicum; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Colbert, Micuet, a French ascetic theologian, was 
born about 1638. He entered the order of Pnemon- 
strants, and became abbot-general in 1670. He died at 
Paris, March 29, 1702, leaving Lettres dun Abbé à sez 
Religieux (Paris) :— Lettres de Consolation, addressed to 
his sister on the Joss of her husband. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 

Colbert nx SioxtuaArv, a French prelate and 
statesman, was born in 1736 at Castle Hill, in Scotland, 
the original seat of the Colbert family. Being sent 
while young to France, he embraced the ecclesiastical 
calling, shortly after obtained the abbeys of Val-Richer 
and Soreze, and became vicar-general of Toulouse at 
the age of twenty-six. He was appointed, in 1781, 
bishop of Rode, and held various important positions in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of his time. Colbert joined 
great knowledge with sincere piety and pure morals, 
He died about 1808, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
S vV. 

Colburn, Hanford, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was received into the Oneida Conference at its or- 
ganization in 1882, ordained deacon, and sent to Dan- 
by Station, which then had only three members, with- 
out church, parsonage, or salary, but before a year closed 
he had a great revival. Subsequently he served New- 
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ark, Owego, and Binghamton. He was then made 
fmancial agent of Cazenovia Seminary, and in 1840 
elected to the principalship of that institution. Being 
driven by sickness in his family to enter the mercan- 
tile business, he located at Elinira; also practiced med- 
icine, which he had studied in his youth, at Albion. At 
the time of his death, in 1881, he was a member of the 
Central New York Conference. Mr. Colburn was a wise 
counsellor, a faithful friend, and a man of God. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 330. 


Colburn, Jonas, 4 Congregational minister, was 
born at Dracut, Mass., Oct. 25, 1789. He studied at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1817, and at Andover ‘Thevlogical Semina- 
ry in 1820; travelled a year in western New York as 
a miesionary, and theu returned and preached for a 
short time in several villages in New England, when 
he was ordained, in 1824, over the Church in Leverett, 
Mass. His other charges were Stoneham, Mass., and 
Wella, Me., whence he was dismissed in 1844; and did 
not again take a settled charge, but preached in various 
villages according to opportunity. He died in Chicopee, 
Mass., Nov. 19,1862. See Cong. Quarterly, 1862, p. 191. 


Colburn, Moses McLellan, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Fair Haven, Vt., Sept. 17, 1819, 
He studied at Bure Seminary, Manchester, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont in 1844; then 
taught in Montpelier two years, and graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1850. The next 
vear he was ordained pastor of Pacific Church, New 
Bedford, Mass.; in 1852 was installed at South Ded- 
ham (now Norwood), where he remained until 1866; 
in chat vear became acting pastor at Waukegan, Ill; 
and after a four vears’ service assumed the same rela- 
tion to the Church at St. Joseph, Mich., where he re- 
mained until his death, Jan. 26, 1876. Mr. Colburn 
was a conscientious student and an instructive preach- 
er. See Cong. Quarterly, 1877, p. 418, 431. 


Colburn, Samuel 8. a minister in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was born in Greene County, 
Tenn., May 1,1807. He removed to Lafayette County, 
Mo., in 1831, was converted in 1832, licensed to preach 
in 1833, and in 1835 entered the Missouri Conference, 
laboring therein continuously until 1859, when he be- 
came superannuated; but still continued to preach, as 
health permitted, until his death, Aug. 26, 1875. Mr. 
Colburn was a man of thorough consecration, untiring 
energy, and living piety. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church South, 1875, p. 285; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Colburn, Samuel W. a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Lebanon, N. H., about 1785. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1808, was ordained at 
West Taunton, Mass., Aug 29, 1809, and remained there 
until Dec. 9, 1812. For some months he performed mis- 
tionary labor in the state of Rhode Island. His health 
having been restored, he became pastor of the Third 
Church in East Abington, Mass., Oct. 13, 1813, and re- 
mained until Feb. 5, 1830. His subsequent pastorates, 
which were not of long duration, were at Newark, N. J., 
West Attleboro, and Sandwich, Mass., and Little Camp- 
ton, R.I. He died in New York city, Dec. 19, 1854. See 
Memoriuls of R. 1. Congregational Ministers. (J.C. S.) 


Colburn, Zerah, for several years an itinerant 
minister of the Methodist Church, was born at Cabot, 
Vt. Sept. 1,1804. He was remarkably precocious, and 
so noted, as a child, for talent in computation that his 
father exhibited him in different cities in America and 
in Europe. Zerah spent three years in the West- 
minster school in London, On the death of his father 
io London, in 1824, he returned to the United States, 
and became a member of the Congregational Church 
in Burlington, Vt., but not long afterwards joined the 
Methodists. Mr. Colburn is said to have displayed no 
uncommon ability as a preacher, and to have lost his 
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peculiar mathematical power. He died at Norwich, Vt., 
March 2, 1839. (J. C. 3.) 


Colby, Gardner, a distinguished Baptist layman 
and philanthropist, was born at Bowduinham, Me., Sept. 
3, 1810. When but twenty years of age he opened a 
store in Boston, and steadily rose in mercantile success, 
carrying on for many years the manufacture of woollen 
goods, in connection with Hon. J. Wiley Edmunds, and 
during the late civil war becoming a large government 
contractor for the army. In 1870 he was interested 
in the building of the Wisconsin Central Railroad, and 
in securing the government appropriation of lands along 
its line. Early in his business life he formed the habit 
of cheerful giving; for years was a trustee and treas- 
urer of the Newton Theological Institution; and gave 
liberally to Brown University, of which he was a trus- 
tee for nearly a quarter of a century. ‘The cause of 
missions, both home and foreign, found in him an ef- 
ficient helper. In 1867 the name of Waterville Col- 
lege was changed to that of Colby University, in testi- 
mony of the appreciation of the corporation of a gift of 
$50,000 made to the institution by Mr. Colby. He 
died at his residence in Newton Centre, April 2, 1879. 
See T'he Boston Advertiser, May, 3, 1879: The Watch- 
man, April 10, 1879; Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 8. v. 
(J. C. S.) 

Colby, John, a Baptist minister, was born in Sand- 
wich, N. H., Dec. 9, 1787, but at fifteen vears of age 
moved to what is now Sutton, Vt. He made a profes- 
sion of his faith by baptism Dec. 8, 1805, about four 
years after was licensed to preach, was ordained Nov. 
80, 1809, aud spent nearly the whole of 1811 in New 
Hampshire as an itinerant. His work was greatly 
blessed, revivals of religion everywhere following his 
labors, especially in Montville, Me., where many were 
converted. Mr. Colby continued his itinerant work for 
the next year or two, visiting many sections of New 
England, and preaching with great zeal and unction. 
On his way south for the benefit of his health, he died 
at Norfolk, Va., Dec. 23, 1818. See Barrett, Memoirs 
of Eminent Ministers, p. 55-63. (J. C. S.) 

Colclazer, THomas, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Georgetown, D. C., April 5, 1811. He 
wae converted in Ohio in 1830, and in 1851 entered the 
North Indiana Conference, in which he labored with 
zeal and fidelity until his death, Sept. 26, 1865. Mr. 
Colclazer was a plain, earnest man, a good preacher, 
and a faithful Christian. See Minutes of’ Annual Con- 
Serences, 1866, p. 69. 


Colcu. See CoLGA. 


Colcsawa, CnarLes, a Bohemian scholar of the 
Jesuit order, who lived in the early half of the 18th cen- 
tury, wrote, Exercitationes Dramatice (Prague, 1703, 3 
vols.) :—Progymnasmata in Triplict Genere Chriarum 
(ibid. 1708). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Colden is the family name of several Scotch clergy- 
men, of whom we notice the following : 

1. ALEXANDER, took his degree at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1675; became minister to the Presbvte- 
rian congregation at Enniscorthy, Ireland; was called 
to the living at Bonkle, Scotland, in 1690; was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly the same vear, and also in 
1692; was transferred to Dunse in 1693, and promoted 
to Oxnam in 1700. He scrupled to take the oath of 
abjuration, but did so in 1719. He died June 29, 1738, 
aged eighty-tbree years. Mr. Colden wrote the preface 
to Boston’s Crook tn the Lot, and was a true friend of 
that author, and a minister of true piety, learning, wis- 
dom, and diligence. See Fusts Eccles. Scoticune, i, 
404-408, 510, 511. 

2. Gronor, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1627, was presented to the living at Kinross 
in 1641, and died while attending a meeting of the 
synod at St. Andrews, April 5, 1665, aged sixty years. 
See Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, ii, 596. 
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3. JAMES, son of the minister at Oxnam, was licensed 
to preach in 1722; presented to the living at Whitsome 
in 1723, and ordained; and died Sept. 20, 1754, aged 
fifty-eight years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 451. 

4. Join, second Protestant minister at Burthwick 
in 1586; was transferred to Newlands, but was refused 
in 1592; resigned in 1694, and was admitted to Kin- 
ross, He, with two others, was appointed to sharp- 
ly rebuke the earl and countess of Morton for en- 
tertaining in their house the ear] of Huntly and oth- 
ers. He was a member of the assembly in 1602, and 
was one of forty-two who signed a protest to parlia- 
ment in 1606 against the introduction of episcopacy. 
lle opposed the archbishop taking the moderator’s 
chair at the synod in 1607, for which he was censured 
and restricted to his parish. He died before Oct. 6, 
1640. His son George succeeded to the benetice. See 
Fausti Eccles, Scoticune, i, 252, 266; ii, 596. 

5. Rosert, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1626; was first a minister in Jreland, but 
was driven off by the cruelty of the rebels, and a col- 
lection was made for him in the kirk at Dunfermline 
in March, 1643. He was appointed minister at Bonkle, 
Scotland, in 1650, and died after March 29, 1664. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 408. 

6. Tuomas, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1657, was appointed to the living at Dal- 
meny in 1664, transferred to Carsphairn in 1669, and 
continued in March, 1672. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, 
i, 181, 705. 

Colding, Paur Janvs, a Danish scholar, who lived 
in the early half of the 17th century, and preached at 
Winding, in the isle of Zealand, wrote Etymologicum 
Latinum, cum Interpretatione Donicu (Rostock, 1622). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cole, Albert (1), a Congregational minister. was 
born at Saco, Me., Feb. 19, 1809. He graduated from 
Bowdvin College in 1834; studied at the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut, and completed his course at 
Bangor, Me., in 1837; was ordained at Blue Hills, Oct. 
24, the same year, and, after a successful pastorate, 
was dismissed Aug. 23, 1843. He died at his native 
place, March 23, 1845. See //tst. Cat. of Theological In- 
stitute of Connecticut, p. 15. (J. C.S.) 

Cole, Albert (2), a Congregational minister, was 
born at Cornish, Me., July 15, 1818. He studied at 
Limerick Academy, and graduated from Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1846; was ordained pastor of the 
Church in Winslow March 24, 1847, and dismissed Dec. 
81,1850. About three years he was acting pastor in 
Sanford, and held the same position in Limerick from 
1853 until December, 1855, when he was installed pas- 
tor. Although he resigned this parish in March, 1857, 
he was not dismissed until March, 1860. He was act- 
ing pastor in Cornish from 1858 until his death, Jan. 29, 
1881. See Cong. Year-book, 1882, p. 25, 


Cole, Baxter, an English Independent minister, 
studied under Dr. Marryat in London. He was first a 
teacher at Peckham, then morning preacher at Rope- 
maker’s Walk, Moorfields, In 1765 he removed to Wy- 
mondham, Norfolk; but in 1766 returned to London, 
and devoted himself to literarv pursuits, for which his 
learning. piety, diligence, and sound judgment qualified 
him. He was activelv employed in publishing Dr. 
Lardner's works; in 1793 in editing the Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Magazine, and several other publications. He 
died in Essex (his native place), Oct. 13, 1794, aged 
about seventy years, See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, 
ii, 554. 

Cole, Benjamin (1), a Baptist minister, was born 
in Maine about 1760, and was licensed by the Lewiston 
Conference (an called), and ordained an evangelist in 
1801. In 1802 he was chosen pastor of the Church in 
Lewiston, and continued in this relation nearly forty 
years, with the exception of a few short intervals, when 
he was engaged in missionary labors in destitute sec- 
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tions of the state of Maine. He died in September, 
1839. See Millett, History of Baptists in M aine, p. 440. 
(J. C. S.) 


Cole, Benjamin (2), a Canadian Methodist min- 
ister, was born in Quebec in 1825. He was converted 
in 1849, entered the Wesleyan ministry in 1855, retired 
in 1870, and died at Abbotsford, Aug. 2, 1870. He was 
generous, cheerful, social, an enthusiastic musician, a 
true friend, and deeply pious. See Carrol), Case and his 
Contemporaries (Toronto), 1867, v, 250. 

Cole, Charles, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Wellow, Somerset, May 20, 1733. He was 
brought up in the Church of England, converted in 
1753 under a Baptist minister, baptized in 1756; began 
to preach in May, 1758, at Whitchurch, and for tifty- 
four years continued to minister there and in some vil- 
lages around; his church increasing fourfold. He died 
Dec. 8, 1813. Mr. Cole published some hymns in 1789 
with the title A Threefold Alphubet of New Jiymns. 
See Gadsby, //ymn-writers, p. 89. 

Cole, Clifford, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Stark, N. H., Feb. 19, 1813. He was converted 
at the age of fifteen, and united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which his parents were members, 
but subsequently joined a Free-will Baptist Church, 
He was licensed to preach in 1842; ordained Jan. 13, 
1845, and became pastor of the Stark and Milan Church, 
where, for twenty years, he continued to be loved and 
respected in the community and blessed in his labors 
He died June 10, 1882. See Morning Star, July 12, 
1882. (J. C.S.) 


Cole, Erastus, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Colesville, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1796. He was educated 
in Oneida Academy, and began his ministerial labors 
in Colesville. In 1839 he removed to Litchtield, O., 
where he was pastor for two years; then to Huron, in 
1841, where he remained for six years. He died Oct. 
18, 1862. Mr. Cole was regarded by his associates as an 
able, evangelical, and earnest preacher of the Guspel. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 290. 


Cole, George (1), an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Bodiest, Northamptonshire, Jan. 13, 1798, 
He was converted at the age of fifteen, joined the Wes- 
levans, and became a local preacher. In 1823 he united 
with a Baptist church in Kimbolton. He studied un- 
der his pastor, and in 1826 was ordained in Lynn, 
Norfolk ; in 1828 became pastor in Kenilworth, in 1831 
in Leamington, and in 1838 removed to Evesham, 
Worcestershire. In 1842 he accepted a call to the 
Church Street Church, Blackfriars, London. His next 
pastorate was in Exeter, and his last in Naunton, 
Gloucestershire, where he died, Dec. 31, 1857. See 
(Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1858, p. 48. (J.C. S.) 


Cole, George (2), a Baptist educator and editor, 
was born at Sterling, Conn., June 22, 1808, and gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1834. From that vear to 
1837 he was professor of mathematics in Granville Col- 
lege (now Denison University), O. In 1838 he became 
editor of what is now The Journal and Messenger at 
Cincinnati, which office he held for nine years, For 
several vears he was engaged in secular business, being, 
for a part of the time, one of the editors of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette. In 1856 he returned to his old position 
as editor of The Journal and Messenger, and remained 
in this position until 1864. He died in Dayton, Ky., 
July 14, 1868. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 245. 
(J.C. S.) 

Cole, George Washington, a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Saco, Me., Jan. 5, 1805, and 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1830. After teach- 
ing in Germantown, Pa., for a year, he pursued a course 
of theological study in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York. For two years thereafter he was a 
professor in Bristol College, Pa.; was next rector of a 
parish in Westchester fur a year; of a parish in Te- 
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cumseh, Mich., four vears; and had entered upon his 
ministerial duties in Kalamazoo, when he died, in 1840. 
See Hist. of Bowdoin College, p. 408. (J.C. S.) 


Cole, Isaac D., a minister of the Reformed 
( Dutch ) Church, was born at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
Jan, 25, 1799. His early life was passed in the Col- 
legiate Church of New York city, under the instructions 
of Dra. J. H. Livingston, J. N. Abeel, and G. A. Kuy- 
pers; and from 1807 to the date of his conversion, in 
1818, under the ministry of Christian Bork. Owing 
to repeated attacks of blindness, brought on by exces- 
sive study, his attempts to enter college were defeated. 
In 1826 he became a successful teacher in New York 
city. The difficulty with his eves having passed away, 
he graduated from New Brunswick Seminary in 1829; 
was licensed by the Classis of New York, Aug. 4 of 
that year; and ordained by the Classis of Paramus, 
May 24, 1831. He was assistant pastor at Tappan 
from November, 1829, to May 24, 1831; colleague at 
Tappan until Dec. 12, 1832; Second Church, Totowa, 
till Dec, 16, 1833; Tappan again, to Feb. 9, 1864; and 
afterwards remained without a charge, but occasionally 
supplied the Presbyterian Church at New Hempstead, 
N. Y., till Aug. 30, 1878, when he died. He was a plain, 
strong, clear, honest, earnest, loving man and preacher. 
See Corwin, Munual of the Ref. Church in America (3d 
ed.), p. 213. 

Cole, James, an English Baptist minister, was 
boro in 1776, converted in early life, and became pastor 
of an Independent Church in Bury St. Edmunds, in 
1801 he was baptized by immersion, and became, in 
1806, the pastor of the Baptist Church in the same 
place in which he began his ministerial work. Here 
he remained until 1817, and then removed to Otley, 
where, for more than sixteen years, he labored with 
much acceptance and success. He died May 26, 1837. 
dee (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1838, p. 22. (J.C. S.) 


Cole. Jirah D. D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Catskill, N. Y.. Jan. 14, 1802. He was converted un- 
der the ministry of Dr. Howard Malcom, then a youth- 
ful pastor in Hudson; was baptized in Catskill, March 
4. 1821. He pursued his literary and theological stud- 
ies at Hamilton, graduating in 1826. After supplying 
the Church in Greenville for a short time, he was or- 
dained, Sept. 12, 1827, and was pastor in Ogden until 
Nov. 21, 1831; fur three vears at Fredonia; then sup- 
plied the Second Church, Rochester, several months; 
supplied the Church at Parma Corners for a time, 
aud for two years and a half preached at Fabius. 
After this he became the soliciting agent of the Mis- 
sionary Union, one year in New York and another 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. The two 
following years he was pastor in Ithaca, N. Y.; then 
agent of the American Baptist Home Society for Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont; for five years (1843-48) 
pastor at Whitesborough, N. Y., and meanwhile acted 
as corresponding secretary of the New York Baptist 
Convention. From 1848 to 1850 he was pastor at 
Nanda. In 1850 he received an appointment to the 
north-western agency of the Missionary Union, and 
had his headquarters at Chicago. This position he 
held for seven and a half vears; then became pastor in 
Delavan, Ill., and in 1860 in Barry. His other pastor- 
ates were in Galva, Cordova, Atlanta, Lockport, and 
Koeetta, Tii., and Valparaiso, Ind. He died in Chicago, 
March 27, 1883. During this Jong period of service he 
performed a large amount of work as an author and 
compiler. He was one of the editorial committee ap- 
pointed to prepare the memorial volume of the first 
balf century of Madison University, and was also the 
author of a History of the Rock Island Association. As 
the appointed historian of the Baptists of Illinois, he 
left, at his decease, a work in MSS., which is represent- 
ed as being one of great value. See the Chicago Stan- 
dard, April 5, 1883; Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. p. 246. 
(J. C. 8.) 
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Cole, Joseph, an English Wesleyan minister, com- 
menced his ministry in 1780; retired in 1815, residing 
at Carmarthen, and died Jan. 8, 1826, aged seveuty- 
eight. He had peculiar tact in rebuking sin with ef- 
fect, yet without giving offence. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1826. 

Cole, Leroy, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Essex County, Va., June 5,1749. He was con- 
verted in 1777; the same year was licensed to preach, 
and admitted into the travelling connection. He began 
his ministry in North Carolina; preached regularly un- 
til long after the Revolution; served the Church some 
years as a local preacher, and spent his latter life as a 
superannuate of the Kentucky Conference, dying tri- 
umphantly, Feb. 6, 1830. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
JSerences, 1831, p. 115. 


Cole, Nathaniel, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Swansea, Mass., July 14, 1780. In his youth he re- 
moved to Otsego County, N. Y., where he was emploved 
partly as a mechanic, aud partly in teaching. In 1806 
he settled as a merchant in Southfield, Madison Co., 
where he was also a magistrate, and then county judge. 
In 1812 he represented the town in the New York As- 
sembly. In 1816 he was baptized by Rev. Nathaniel 
Moore, and united with the Charch in Fenner. With 
but limited preparation for the Christian ministry, he 
was ordained April 8, 1818, continued to preach for nine 
years, and died July 4, 1827. Mr. Cole was a peace- 
maker, yet firm, bold, decided, quick, ready, and com- 
municative. See Haynes, Bapt. Cyclop.i, 181. (J.C. S.) 


Cole, Robert W., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in East Tennessee 
in 1818. He received an early religious education: 
became eminently pious in youth, and at the age of 
eighteen entered the Tennessee Conference. In 1841 
he was transferred to the Memphis Conference; spent 
1843 and 1844 very usefully as a local preacher; re-en- 
tered the effective ranks in 1845, and was appointed to 
the Belmont Circuit, where he died, Oct. 8, 1846. Mr. 
Cole was extremely modest and retiring, and never ap- 
peared to be conscious of his intellectual powers. He 
was sound in judgment and doctrine, and eminently 
equipped with all the Christian graces, See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1846, 
p. 78. 


Cole, Samuel (1), a Congregational minister, was 
born at Mexico, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1807. He received his 
preparatory education at Oneida Institute and at Ober- 
lin, and graduated from Oberlin Theological Seminary in 
1838, In 1839 he was ordained an evangelist at Ober- 
lin, and labored as such for some years. He was acting 
pastor at West Tisbury, Mass., from 1851 to 1856; at 
Weymouth, O., from 1855 to 1861; West Gloucester, 
Mass., from 1861 to 1867; at Saybrook, O., from 1867 to 
1871; at Randolph, from 1872 to 1876. From thence 
he removed to Kingsville, where he remained without 
charge until bis death, March 15, 1877. (W. P. S.) 


Cole, Samuel (2), a Baptist minister, was born in 
Massachusetts in 1823. He graduated from Waterville 
College in 1850, and from the theological seminary in 
Rochester in 1852. He had a vigorous intellect, and 
took high rank as a scholar. His ordination took place 
in Belfast, Me., July 27,1853. During his short pastor- 
ate he gave himself to the work with an intensity of 
devotion rarely excelled. “Humble, studious, and spir- 
itual, success attended his efforts, and a brilliant future 
opened before him.” Prostrated by disease brought on 
by overwork, he went to his father’s house in Beverly, 
Mass., and died there, Nov. 11, 1854. See Watchman 
und Reflector, Dec, 21, 1854. (J. C. S.) 


Cole, Thomas (1), an English divine, was born in 
1726. He was educated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he touk the degree of LL.B. in 1751. At the 
time of his death, June 6, 1796, he was vicar of Dulver- 
ton. He was the author of, The Arbour, or, The Rural 
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Philosopher (1756, 4to):— Discourses on Lurury, Infi- 
delity, and Enthusiasm (1760, 12mo) :—The Life of Hu- 
bert, a narrative, descriptive, and didactic poem (1795, 
8vo). See The (Lond.) Annual Register, 1796, p. 62, 


Cole, Thomas (2), a celebrated painter, was born 
at Bulton-le-Moors, Lancashire, England, Feb. 1, 1801. 
His parents, who had previously lived in America, re- 
turned in 1819, and settled in Philadelphia, where young 
Cole applied himself to woud-engraving and music. In 
1820 he began portrait-painting in Steubenville, O., and 
afterwards took up historical painting. In 1825 he re- 
moved to New York city, and laid the foundation of his 
fame by painting scenes among the Catskills, His finest 
pictures are the four called T'he Voyage of Life, which 
have been engraved. He died at Catskill, N. Y., Feb. 
11, 1847. A Memoir of him has been written by Rev. 
L. L. Noble (N. Y. 1855). 


Cole, Thomas (3), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Delaware. He spent over two years (1824, 
1825) in Princeton Theological Seminary, and was then 
ordained by the Presbytery of Gallipolis, O. He was 
in 1830 and 1831 stated supply for a church in New 
Richmond ; labored as missionary in Ohio in 1832 and 
1833; was pastor in Augusta, Ky., in 1836, for a Congre- 
gational Church; agent for the American Bible Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., from 1855 until his death, July 18, 1870. 
See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 49. 


Cole, William, an English clergyman and an 
eminent antiquary, was born at Little Abington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Aug. 3, 1714. He was educated at Saffron- 
Walden, Eton, and Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted to one of Freeman's scholarships in April, 
1734. During 1736 and 1787 he travelled in Flanders 
and Portugal. In 1739 he was made commissioner of 
peace in the county of Cambridge. He was ordained 
deacon in 1744, and was for some time curate to Dr. 
Oakes, rector of Wethersfield, in Suffolk. He was ad- 
mitted to priest’s orders in 1745, and elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1747. He went to France 
in 1768, after having been rector for some years of 
Bletchley, in Buckinghamshire, which place he resigned 
March 20, 1767. He then removed to Waterbeche, and 
from thence to Milton, near Cambridge, where he died, 
Dec. 16, 1782. Among his works are Grose’s Antigui- 
fies: —Bentham's Ely :—Life of Curdinal Pole : —Col- 
lection of Poems, and some Sermons, which he left to 
Cambridge University. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and A mer. Authors, 8. v. 

Cole, William J., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born about 1843. He began preaching at the age 
of eighteen, under the direction of the Canadian Wes- 
leyan Conference; removed to Charleston, S.C., in 1865; 
immediately connected himself with the South Caro- 
lina Mission Conference, and in its active ranks died, 
July 13, 1867. Mr. Cole possessed uncommon mental 
power, a remarkable winsomenese of manner, a prepos- 
sessing personal appearance, and an energy and perse- 
verance that knew no hinderance. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1868, p. 11. 


Colebrooke, THomas, a famous Sanscrit scholar, 
was born in London, England, in 1765. In 1782 he went 
to India, where he devoted himself to the study of 
Sanscrit. After an absence of thirty years he returned 
to London, and died there in 1837. He was one of the 
first scholars who made Europe acquainted with the 
religion, legislation, history, and science of the Hindds. 
His essays, published in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta and London, were reprinted in 1837, 
under the title of Afsscellaneous Essays. His paper on 
the philosophy of the Hindûs was translated into French 
by Pauthier. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Colefax, WiLLtraM, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born near Nantwich in 1792. He was left an 
orphan in early childhood; converted in his twentieth 
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vear; received his ministerial training at Idle Academy, 
and was ordained paster in 1821 at Hexham. In 1833 he 
removed to Pudsey, Yorkshire, where he continued till 
1846, when he resigned the ministry. He died March 
6, 1872. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1873, p. 321. 


Coleman, Andrew (1), an extraordinary youny 
Irish Methodist preacher, was born in Coleraine, County 
Antrim. At the age of seventeen he had mastered the 
usual studies of a college curriculum. He was convert- 
ed under the ministry of Thomas Barber, a Wesleyan 
evangelist; in 1785 was recommended to the Dublin 
Conference, and sent to the Sligo Circuit. After a few 
months’ exhausting labor he returned to Coleraine, and 
died, June 18, 1786, aged eighteen years. Coleman's 
was a lovely character—humble, modest, affectiunate, 
and thoroughly consecrated. He had a brilliant mind 
and a wonderful memory. See Etheridge, Life of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, p.51; Clarke, Miscellaneous Works (ed- 
ited by Everctt), xii, 348; Everett, Wesleyan Centenury 
Takings, i, 229. 

Coleman, Andrew (2), a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in West Virginia, April 5, 1790. He 
entered the Pittsburgh Conference in 1825; in 1842 was 
transferred to the Rock River Conference; in 1844 be- 
came a member of the Iowa Conference, and in 1856 of 
the Upper Iowa Conference. The fullowing were his 
appointments: Dubuque, Rock Island, Burlington, Bur- 
lington District, De Moines District, Pittsburgh Circuit, 
Iowa City District, Pioneer Circuit, Lisbon, De Witt, 
Cedar Rapids, Rockdale, La Motte, Iowa City Circuit, 
De Witt Circuit. In 1872 he became superannuated, 
and resided at Oskaloosa, Ia., where he died, May 4, 
1881. Mr. Coleman was an eminently godly man, of 
catholic spirit and ardent zeal. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1881, p. 821. 


Coleman, Henry, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Harrold, Bedfordshire, March 11, 1809. 
He was educated at Newport-Pagnell College, and set- 
tled at Wickhambrook, in Suffolk, in 1888. Here he 
labored with eminent success until the beginning of 
1864, when he removed to Halesworth, and thence, in 
1868, to Penryn, Cornwall, where he continued ten years, 
He retired finally from active service in August, 1879, 
and died at Southampton, Aug. 11, 1882. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1883, p. 271. 


Coleman, Isaiah B., a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born March 7, 1809. He was licensed to preach 
May 10, 1834; ordained in March, 1885, and served as 
pastor of the Church in West Stephentown, N. Y., about 
furty years. He assisted in the organization of several 
churches of his denomination, and was ever ready to 
respond to calls upon his services as a minister of the 
Gospel. He died March 14, 1888. See The Morniny 
Star, April 4, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Coleman, James, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Black River Township, N. J., Oct. 30, 1766, 
of Presbyterian parents, who removed west of the Alle- 
ghanies in 1777, and settled on the Monongahela river. 
About the close of the Revolution he was converted, 
licensed to exhort, and in 1791 entered the itinerant 
ranks, and was appointed to Ohio Circuit. Subsequent- 
ly he served several vears as a missionary in Upper 
Canada, where he endured dreadful privations, and 
exhibited wonderful zeal and fidelity. His latter years 
were spent as a superannuate in the New York Confer- 
ence. He died at his residence in Ridgefield, Conn., 
Feb. 5, 1842. Mr. Coleman was a man of very limited 
intellectual culture, but of many Christian graces, His 
great faith, singleness of heart, and marvellous unction 
in prayer made him powerful in the extension of Christ's 
kingdom, See Minutes of’ Annual Conferences, 1842, p. 
309. 


Coleman, James A., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Baltimore, Md. He was converted at 
the age of fourteen, licensed to exhort two years later, 
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two later to preach, and at the age of nineteen was em- ; the Texas Conference, in 1870, and labored faithfully 


ployed as Junior preacher on Castle Fin Circuit, Balti- 
more Conference. In 1851 he became a member of the 
conference, was sent as junior preacher to Shrewsbury 
Circuit, and afterwards in turn to Weatminater, Liberty, 
and Hampstead, Md.; was appointed.to Alleghany Cir- 
cuit in 1855; afterwards served Bedford Circuit, Cass- 
ville, and Birmingham Circuit, Pa.; became chaplain in 
the United States navy on board a receiving-ship in 
the harbor of Brooklyn, N. Y., and thirteen months later 
removed to Philadelphia, Pa., where he remained a su- 
perannuate, until his death, March 30, 1879. Mr. Cole- 
man was affable, earnest, affectionate, and pre-eminent- 
ly successful. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, 
p. 23. 


Coleman, John, a Protestant Episcopal minister, 
was a native of Bath Parish, Dinwiddie Co., Va. He 
was educated and prepared fur the ministry principally 
by the Rev. Devereux Jarratt; but the war of the Rev- 
olution prevented his obtaining orders in England. In 
1780 he became a Methodist local preacher, but left 
that Church in 1784. In 1787 he was admitted to 
holy orders, and became minister of St. John’s and St. 
James's parishes, in Baltimore County, Md. For four 
vears (1799-1803) he was rector of St. Thomas’s Parish, 
in the same county, and then returned to that of St. 
James. He died in Baltimore County, Jan. 21, 1816, 
aged fifty-eight years. Mr. Jarratt committed to Mr. 
Coleman the publication of his Autobiography. For 
seventeen years the latter was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee, and five times was a delegate to the 
(zeneral Convention. In 1804 he was named as a can- 
didate for the suffragan episcopate of Maryland, but 
failing health prevented hia election. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, v, 220. 


Coleman, Lyman, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
or Congregational divine and educator, was born at Mid- 
dietield, Masa, June 14, 1796. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1817, and for three succeeding years was 
principal of the Latin Grammar School in Hartford, 
Conn.; next a tutor in Yale College for four vears, dur- 
ing which time he studied theology. From 1828 to 1835 
he was pastor of the Congregational Church at Belcher- 
town, Masa. After this he taught, first at the Burr and 
Harton Seminary in Vermont, next for seven years as 
peincipal of the English department of Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover. He then made a visit to Germany, and 
spent seven months in study with Neander, the eminent 
historian, which resulted in the preparation of his learned 
work, Primitice Christiemity. On his return he was made 
professor of German in Princeton College. He continued 
there and at Amherst and Philadelphia the next four- 
teen years, having also a connection with various other 
institutions. In 1856 he revisited Europe, and extend- 
ed his travels to the Holy Land, the Desert, and Egypt. 
In 1861 he succeeded Dr. Cattell in the chair of an- 
cient languages in Lafayette College, but after 1862 
devoted “himeelf solely to Latin. For many years he 
continued his lectures to the students on Biblical and 
physical geography. He was also professor of Hebrew, 
conducting classes in that study for fifteen years. He 
died at Easton, Pa., May 16, 1882. Eminent in solid 
abilities, in accurate scholarship, in stores of accumu- 
lated learning, in extended usefulnesa, Dr. Coleman was 
no less eminent in the graces of the Spirit. His prin- 
cipal published works are, The Antiquities of the Chris- 
fin Church :—The Apostolical and Primitive Church: 
— Historical Geography of the Bible:— Ancient Chris- 
tanity Exemplified :— Historical Text-book and Atlas of 
Riblical Geography :—A Manual on Prelacy and Rit- 
watisss; all of which have been republished in Eng- 
Jand, See The Presbyterian, March 25, 1882; Allibone, 
Itict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Kellogg, Com- 
memoratire Sermon (Easton, 1882), (W. P. S.) 


Coleman, Reuben, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, entered the travelling ministry in connection with 
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until his decease, Dec. 8, 1875. Mr. Coleman was a man 
of commanding presence, irreproachable character, and 
of earnestness and effectiveness in the ministry. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 8. 


Coleman, Seymour, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Litchfield County, Conn., Dec. 28, 1794, 
of devout Huguenot parents, About 1812 he removed 
with them to Fulton County, N. Y., where he engaged 
in school-teaching from the age of eighteen to thirty- 
one, meanwhile zealously continuing his study of books 
and men. He was also, during this time, admitted to 
the bar of Fulton County; but soon after gave up his 
profession, began preaching, and in 1828 entered the 
New York Conference. In 1832, on the formation of 
the Troy Conference, he became a member of it. His 
appointments extended through all the districts of that 
large conference. He died at his post, Jan. 23, 1877. 
Mr. Coleman was endowed with a forcible intellect, and 
natural heroism. His religious experience was rich, 
and his daily life unsullied. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1877, p. 67. 


Coleman, Thomas (1). a Puritan divine, was 
born at Oxford, England, in 1598. He was vicar of 
Blyton, and subsequently rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, 
London, and died in 1647, He published sermons and 
theological treatises (1643-46). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Coleman, Thomas (2), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Kettering in 1798. and was stu- 
diously and religiously inclined from childhood, He 
was refused admission to Hoxton Academy on account 
of the loss of one of his eves, vet he persevered in the 
work of self-improvement. In 1822 he became pastor 
of the Independent Church at Wollaston, Northampton- 
shire, and in 1831 at Ashley and Wilbarston. Failure 
of health in 1867 compelled him to resign. Subse- 
quently he became totally blind, vet, from the tenacity 
of his memory and his disciplined habits of thought, 
he continued to preach almost to the end of his life, fre- 
quently conducting the whole service himself. He died 
at Market Harborough, Dec. 30, 1872. Mr. Coleman is 
spoken of as being “a strenuous student.” His histori- 
cal acquirements, especially, were very considerable. 
He published, Memorials of the Independent Churches in 
Northamptonshire :—The Two Thousand Confessors of 
1662 :— The English Confessors after the Reformation to 
the Days of the Commonwealth ; also other works, chiefly 
expository, as well as contributing many articles to de- 
nominational periodicals. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1874, p. 818. 


Coleman, Thomas Clarke, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Jeffer- 
son County, Ga., Feb. 8, 1794. He was left an orphan 
when but a few months old; was converted about 1810; 
licensed to exhort in 1826, to preach in 1832, and in 1838 
entered the Georgia Conference. For about twenty 
years he labored on circuits, and in mission fields in 
Georgia and Florida, Failure of health then obliged 
him to retire from all stated services, and he spent the 
following years in great bodily suffering. He died July 
25, 1875. Mr. Coleman had scarcely any early educa- 
tional advantages, His wife taught him to read. His 
mental habits were fixed before he entered the minis- 
try, and he never acquired the capacity for sermonizing ; 
vet he was a preacher of rare success through the power 
of his exhortations and prayers. He was all aflame 
with zeal and devotion. His life was exemplary, full 
of pathos, sympathy, and deep devotion. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences af the M. E. Church South, 1875, 
p. 178. 


Coleman, William (1), an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born in 1776. His first settlement in the 
ministry was at Lessness Heath, Kent, where he was 
ordained in 1809. Here he remained from 1809 to 1823, 
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and then removed to Colnbrook, Bucks, where he was 
pastor from 1823 to 1845. In 1846 he accepted a call 
to the Church at Bexley Heath, Kent, where he died, 
Oct. 4, 1848. See (Lond.) Buptist Hund-book, 1849, p. 
41. VU. C. 8.) 


Coleman, William (2), a Canadian Methodist 
minister, was a Cornishman. He was converted at nine- 
teen; emigrated to Canada in 1831; was a lay evan- 
gelist for six years; entered the ministry in 1837, re- 
tired in 1872, and died at his home at Scarborough, Ont., 
May 27, 1879, aged seventy-one years. Mr. Coleman 
was a man of thorough consecration and of strong and 
constant piety. See Minutes of the Toronto Conference, 
1879, p. 15. 


Coleman, William A., a Baptist minister, was 
born of Episcopal parentage, near St. John, N. B., No- 
vember, 1816. He united with the Baptist Church 
at Portland, Dec. 25, 1840; was ordained at North 
Esk in 1845; labored in several fields, baptized one 
thousand and fifty persons, and died at Sackville, March 
7, 1877, He was characterized by executive ability, 
judgment, dignity, calmness, and humility. See Min- 
utes of Buptist Convention of N. S., etc., 1877 ; Bill, Fifty 
Years with the Baptists, p. 537. 


Colendal, Heinricn, a German theologian of the 
Jesuit order, was born at Cologne, April 15, 1672. He 
was successively missionary, professor of theology at 
Osnabruck, royal chaplain at Dresden, preacher and rec- 
tor at Cologne. He died Jan. 23, 1729. His principal 
works are, Confubulutio Catholicum inter et Lutheranum 
(Cologne, 1710) :—Osnabrugensis Rusticus Edoctus (ibid. 
eo.) :—Nullitas Sucerdotii Lutheranorum (ibid. 1713). 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biug. Générale, 8. v. 


Coleoni, Cevestin1, an Italian historian and theo- 
logian of the Capuchin order, a native of Bergamo, lived 
in the early half of the 17th century. His principal 
works are, /stortia Quadripartita dt Bergamo (Bergamo 
and Brescia, 1617, 1619, 3 vols.) :— Vila 8. Patritit, ete. 
(Brescia, 1617) :— De Matrimonio Grate Virginis (ibid. 
1719) :— Vita Firmi et Rustici (ibid. 1618). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Colenso, Jons WiıLuia{, D.D., an Anglican prel- 
ate, was born at St. Austell, Cornwall, Jan. 24, 1814. He 
took all but the highest mathematical honors at Cam- 
bridge in 1836; was successively a master at Harrow 
(1838), a resident fellow and private tutor at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (1842), rector of Forncett St. Mary, 
near Nurwich (1846), and was consecrated bishop of Na- 
tal on the creation of that see in 1853. Great excite- 
ment was caused by his publication of St. Pauls Epis- 
tle to the Romans, newly Translated (1861), in which he 
denied the doctrine of eternal punishment. But a still 
greater agitation was caused by his Pentateuch ond 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined (in seven parts, 
1862-79), in which he questioned the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch. This called forth innumerable replies 
and criticisms, and even severe Church discipline. ‘The 
bishop of Capetown, who, by the various letters patent, 
was metropolitan of the Church of England in South 
Africa, summoned the bishop of Natal to his tribunal 
on a charge of heresy, and deposed him from office. 
The judicial committee of the privy council set aside, 
on constitutional grounds, the sentence of deposition. 
The trustees of the Colonial Church Bishoprics’ Fund 
nevertheless withheld bishop Colenso's salary, and he 
sued for it before lord Romilly, master of the rolls, 
That judge declared that heresy would be a justifica- 
tion for withholding the salary, and that, if the charge 
were preferred, it would be his duty to try it in accord- 
ance with the law of the Church of England. But 
the charge was not preferred, and, of course, the Cape- 
town deposition could not be held a justification. Thus 
the bishop of Natal continued to enjoy his salary and 
the property of his see, and with a good conscience, for 
it was the opinion of his friends that a charge of heresy 
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could not have been maintained against him under the 
standards of the Church of England. He died at 
Natal, June 20, 1883. Besides a series of mathemat- 
ics fur schools, and some minor worka, bishop Colenso 
published, Lectures on the Pentuteuch and the Moabite 
Stone (1873) :—the New Bible Commentary Critically 
Examined (1871-74). He also translated the New 
Test. and part of the Old Test. into the Zulu language, 
and published a Zulu grammar with dictionary. (B. P.) 


Coler, Jakob, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born at Griitz, in Voightland, in 1537. He studied 
at Frankfort-ou-the-Quer, was in 1564 pastor at Lauban, 
in Upper Lusatia, and in 1573 at Neukirch, where he 
held a colloquy with L. Crentzheim and M. Flacius, con- 
cerning original sin. In 1575 he was made doctor of 
theology and professor of Hebrew at Frankfort; in 1577 
he was called to Berlin as member of consistory ; became 
in 1600 superintendent of the Giistrow district in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, and died March 7,1612. He as- 
sisted Hutter in the edition of his famous Hebrew Bible, 
and wrote, De Immortulitute Anime :—De Exorcismo : 
—De Libero Arbitrio. See Killer, Wolartographia ; 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-[+zikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Coler, Johann Christoph, a German Protestant 
theologian and bibliographer, was born Sept. 7, 1691, at 
Alten-Gottern, near Langensalza. He studied at Wit- 
tenberg, and was made adjunct to the philosophical fac- 
ulty in 1716. In 1720 he became pastor at Brücken, 
but four years later went to Weimar, as teacher at the 
gymnasium. In 1725 he was appointed pastor of St. 
James's, in 1731 court preacher, and died at Weimar, 
March 7, 1736. His principal works are some academ- 
ical dissertations: De Ephremo et Joanne Damaacenn 
(Wittenberg, 1714) :—Historta Gothofr. Arnolds (ibid. 
1718) :— Acta Litteraria Academia Wutebergensis (ibid. 
1719) :-—Bibliotheke Theologische ( Leips. 1724-36) :—An- 
thologia, seu Epistole Varii Arguments (ibid. 1725) :— 
Acta Histortco-ecclesiasticu, an ecclesiastical gazette, 
written in German (Weimar, 1734). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Coler, Johann Jakob, a German theologian, was 
born at Zurich in the 16th century. He was one of 
the pupils of Theodore Beza, and wrote An Anima Ru- 
tionalis sit ex Traduce (Zurich, 1586). The success of 
this little treatise was very great, and Rodolphe Gocle- 
nius printed it a second time in his collection of writ- 
ings upon the origin and nature of the soul, De Homi- 
nis Perfectione (Marburg, 1694). We are also indebted 
to Coler for Prefatio in Epistolas Hutteni, with a collec- 
tion of letters from Hutten (Nuremberg, 1604). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coleridge, John, an English clergyman, father 
of the poet, was vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in Devon- 
shire, and died about 1781. He published A Critical 
Latin Grammar :— Miscellaneous Dissertations A rising 
from the 17th and 18th Chapters of the Book of 
Judges (1768). He is said to have been a man of 
learning and research. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Coleridge, William Hart, a bishop of the 
Church of England, was appointed to the see of Barba- 
does at its erection in 1824, and resigned the bishop- 
ric in 1841. Upon the establishment of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury, he was chosen its first warden, 
possessing eminent talent for the education of mission- 
aries. He died at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, Dec. 
21, 1849, in the sixtieth vear of his age. His scholar- 
ship was unquestionable. See Amer. Quar. Church 
Rev. 1850, p. 160. 

Coles, John, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Luton, Bedfordshire, in 1782. He was ordained 
Nov. 5, 1813, pastor at Poplar, Middlesex, and remained 
there until 1818. His next settlement was at Work- 
ingham, Berkshire, where he remained from 1819 to 
1839. Besides performing his home duties, he labored 
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extensively in the neighboring villages. On complet- 
ing his term of service, he retired from ministerial la- 
bor. He died in London, Jan. 9, 1842. See (Lonid.) 
Baptist Hand-book, 1842, p. 24. (J. C. S.) 


Coles, Thomas, an English Baptist minister, was 
born in the parish of Hawling, Gloucestershire, Aug. 
31,1779. Soon after joining the Church of which the 
Rev. Benjamin Beddome was the pastor, he entered the 
college at Bristol, where he studied for a time, and then 
became a stadent in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
where he graduated A.M. In Scotland, he devoted 
himself with great zeal to the spiritual welfare of the 
young. He was ordained at Bourton, Nov. 17, 1801, 
where he remained during his entire ministerial life, 
nearly thirty-nine years, “highly esteemed by his 
brethren, and very useful in the public denominational 
institutions of the county.” He died Sept. 23, 1840. 
See Report of English Baptist Unions, 1841, p. 33. 
(J. C. S.) 

Colette, Saint, a French nun and reformer, whose 
family name was Boilet, was born at Corbie, in Picardy, 
Jan. 13, 1380, From infancy she was remarkable for her 
piety. After having lived successively at the house of 
the Beguines, the sisters of the third order of St. Francis, 
then in a hermitage, she entered the order of the nuns 
of St. Clare, and conceived the thought of working a 
refurm. Benedict XIII, Pedro de Luna, the acknowl 
edged pope at Avignon, approved her design, and in- 
vested her with the necessary power to accomplish it. 
She failed in France, but succeeded in Savoy, Burgun- 
dy, the Netherlands, and Spain. She died at Ghent, 
March 6, 1446, and her canonization was pronounced 
March 3, 1807, by Pius VII. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, a. v. 


Coletti (or Coleti), Giovanni Domenico, 
an Italian écholar of the Jesuit order, brother of Nicco- 
Ju, was born in 1727. He was for ten years missionary 
to Mexico. On his return to Italy he resided at the 
College of Bagnacavallo, and retired to his family after 
the suppression of his order. He died at Venice in 
1799. His principal works are, Vida de S. Juun Apos- 
foli (Lima, 1761) :— Dizionario Storico-Geografico dell’ 
America Meridionale (Venice, 1771) :—Nottze [storiche 
della Chiesa di San Pietro in Sylris di Bagnacavallo 
(ibid. 1774) :—AMemorie Istoriche Intorno al Cuv. Cesare 
Ercolari (ibid. 1776):— Lucifers Episcopi Calaritani 
Vita, cum Notis, Operibus Præfiza (ibid. 1778) :— Hispel- 
lutes Inscriptiones Emenduto (ibid. 1780): — De Nova 
Ocarii Voce et Officio (ibid. 1781) :—Notæ et Siglæ que in 
Nummis et Lapidibus apud Romanos Obtinebant Ezpli- 
cute (ibid. 1785): — Lettera Sopra l Iscrizione Pemmoni- 
ana dell Altare di San Martino di Cividale Friuli (ibid. 
1789) :—Triclinium Opiterginum (ibid. 1794), also a large 
number of MSS., preserved by his family. See Huefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coletti (or Coleti), Jacopo (or Giacomo), an 
Tealian scholar of the Jesuit order, lived at the close of 
the 18th century. On the suppression of the Jesuits, 
he returned to his family and devoted himself to study 
and ecclesiastical labors. His principal works are, 
Dissertuzione Sugli Antichi Pedagogis (Venice, 1780, in- 
serted in the Opusculi Ferraresi) :— De Situ Stridonts, 
Urbis Natalis S. Hieronymi (ibid. 1784). Coletti also 
worked on a continuation of the Jlyricum Sacrum of 
Daniele Farlati, and the publication of the work of 
J.ucifero, bishop of Cagliari, by his brother Giovanni 
Domenico. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coletti (or Coleti), Niccolo, a learned Italian 
ecclesiastic, was born at Venice in 1680. He resigned 
the direction of a library and printing establishment 
which he had formed at Paris, in order to devote him- 
self entirely to the study of history and ecclesiastical 
antiquities. Coletti died in 1765. He published a 
new edition of the /falia Sacra of Ughelli, purged of 
several errors, and continued it from 1648, where the 
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author had left it, down to the 18th century. This 
edition, commenced in 1717, was completed in 1788, 
ten vols, in fol. Coletti likewise worked on a new 
edition of the Collection des Conciles of Labbe, which 
he enriched with notes and valuable additions. He 
also wrote, Series Eptscoporum Cremonensium Aucta 
(Milan, 1749) :— Monumenta Ecclesia Veneta S. Motsis 
(1758). See Hoefer, Vouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coley, Charles H., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, resided, in 1857. in Madison, Ga., while vet a dea- 
con, and subsequently, in 1859, became rector in that 
place of the Church of the Advent. In 1861 he was 
assistant minister of Christ Church, Savannah, a posi- 
tion in which he remained until 1868, when he became 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Shelbyville, 
Tenn.; in 1870 was rector of St. Mark's Church, Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; in 1872 officiated in Christ Church, Savan- 
nah; and in 1873 became rector of Trinity Church, De- 
mupolis, Ala. He died March 26, 1874, aged forty-three 
years, See Prot. Episc. Almunac, 1875, p. 144. 


Coley, James M. a Baptist minister, was born at 
Cazenovia, N. Y..in 1806. He pursued his studies in the 
literary and theological institution at Hamilton, where 
he graduated in 1828. Subsequently he spent one vear 
(1883-34) at the Newton Theological Institution, and 
was ordained at Charlemont, Mass. For two vears he 
was pastor at Beverly, which place he left in February, 
1836. His other settlements were in Binghamton and 
Carmel, N. Y., Norwich, Conn., Albany and Waverly, 
N. Y. His labors at Albany were especially blessed. 
On giving up the pastoral office he removed to Auburn, 
Il. <A few years after, he went to California for his 
health, and died at San José, Jan. 8, 1883. He was an 
able preacher, of commanding presence, and an uncom- 
monly impressive delivery. See The Watchman, March 
29. 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Coley, Samuel, a Wesleyan minister, was born at. 
Birmingham, England, Feb. 17,1825. He was converted 
wher about six years of age, joined the Wesleyans at 
twelve, began to preach at sixteen, and after a three 
vears’ residence at the theological school at Richmond, 
received an appointment tothe Hastings Circuit in 1847. 
Hè filled some of the most important stations of the 
Church. In 1873 he was appointed theological tutor 
at Headingly. Ile resigned this position in 1880, and 
in August of the same vear settled at Warwick, and 
died Oct. 80 following. “ As a preacher he stood in the 
first rank of the most popular men of the day.” His 
theological lectures “were models of clearness in the 
exposition of truth.” He published comparatively lit- 
tle. His Life of Thomas Collins is one of the best of 
Christian biographies. See Minutes of the British Con- 
ference, 1881, p. 20. 


Colfridus. See CEOLFRID. 


Colga (or Colchu: Irish, Coelchu), is the name of 
several early Irish saints: . 

1. Corsa, “the Wise,” lector of Clonmacnoise, was 
a man of eminent piety and learning, and acquired the 
name of chief scribe or master of all the Scots, He 
was appointed to preside over the great school of 
Clonmacnoise; was a special friend and correspondent 
of Alcuin, at Charlemagne’s court, and composed the 
Scopu Devotionts, or Besom of Devotion, a collection of 
most ardent prayers in the form of litanies, and full of 
the warmest devotion to God. He died about A.D. 
796, and is commemorated on Feb. 20 (Lanigan, Eccl. 
Hist. of Ireland, iii, 228 sq.; Todd and Reeves, Mart. 
Doneg. p. 55). 

2. Cotaus, or CoLGANvs, was of the powerful fam- 
ilv of the Hy-Fiachrach, in Connaught. He is chiefly 
known in connection with St. Columba. He flourished 
about A.D. 580, and probably died in his native land, 
according to St. Columba’s promise (Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. 
of Ireland, ii, 328). 

3. CoLaius, or Conctus, son of Cellach, was another 
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disciple and associate of St. Columba. According to 
the Irish annals he died about A.D. 622 (Lanigan, 
Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 828; Colgan, Acta Sunctorum, 
p- 381, 382. 

4. Corga, abbot of Lusk, in Leinster, flourished 
about A.D. 694, and was one of the chief prelates who 
attended the synod at Armagh, convened by Flann 
Febhla and St. Adamnan about A.D. 697 (Lanigan, Eccl. 
Hist. af Ireland, iii, 140). ar 

5. CoLGA, or Caoccny, of Lui-Airthir, is commem- 
orated Sept. 24 (Todd and Reeves, Murt. Doneg. p. 
257). 

Colgan, THomas, a missionary of the Church of 
England, came to America in 1726 to take charge of 
the Church in Rye, N. Y., under the direction of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; but afterwards became assistant to the Rev. 
William Vesey, rector of ‘Trinity Church, New York 
city, and remained in that position until 1732, when he 
became minister of the Church in Jamaica, L. I. He 
died there in 1755. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, v, 16. 

Colhard, CHRISTIAN, a German poet and theolo- 
gian, who lived in the early part of the 18th century, 
wrote, Aru Eucharistica (Frankfort, 1704, 1728) :— 
Fpistolæ Familiares Carmine Elegiaco (Berlin, about 
1720) : — Epistolographia Metrica (ibid. 1724). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Coli, Giovanni, an Italian painter, was Lorn at Luc- 
ca in 1634, and studied under Pietro da Cortona. Some 
of his works are in the churches of Rome. The moet 
celebrated were the frescos in the tribune of the Church 
of San Martino, in Lucca. The whole cloister of the 
monastery of the Carmelites was painted by him. He 
died in 1681. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. 

Colidi. See Cu.nres. 


Coligny (or Coligne), Oper DE, a French prelate, 
son of marshal de Chatillon and Louise de Montmorenci, 
was born July 10,1517. When hardly sixteen years of 
age he was appointed one of the cardinals who were to 
elect the pope. He went to Rome to take his place in 
the consistory, and assisted in the election of Paul II, 
who made him archbishop of Toulouse in 1584, and re- 
lieved him from the obligation of residing at Rome. 
He was raised to the episcopal see of Beauvais in 
1535, and took a great interest not only in the affairs 
of his country, but also promoted arts and sciences. 
In 1550 he was called to Rome to assist in the elec- 
tion of pope Julius III. In 1554 he gave to his dio- 
vese the Constilutions Synodules, which were intended 
to suppress certain abuses. ‘I'he firm attitude of the 
Parisian parliament against the house of Guise, in 1558, 
which sought to bring France under the yoke of the 
inquisition, delivered Coligny from a snare, since he 
was designed to be one of the three inquisitor-generals, 
Without pronouncing himself openly for the new faith, 
to which his brothers already adhered, he put himself 
politically on their side and against the Guises, aseist- 
ed at the assembly held in Fontainebleau in 1560, and 
finally broke with the Church of Rome in 1561 by 
celebrating at Beauvais the Lord’s Supper in accord- 
ance with the Protestant rite. A tumult which soon 
broke out endangered his life. He gave up his ec- 
clesiastical dignities, and assumed the title of count 
of Beauvais, During the first religious war he accom- 
panied his brothers and Condé to Orleans, and after 
the peace of Amboise he returned to the court of France. 
dn the meantime he had been reported to the inquisi- 
tion at Rome as a heretic, and on his refusal to appear 
before the tribunal, the pope hurled at him a bull of 
excommunication, March 31,1563. He was henceforth 
called by his family name, Chatillon, although he him- 
self retained his title of cardinal Coligny. In 1568 he 
negotiated the peace which followed the siege of Char- 
tres, The violation of the peace by Catharine dc’ Med- 
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ici necessitated the retreat of Condé and Coligny te 
La Rochelle, Chatillon’s life, as well as that of Conde, 
being endangered, he succeeded in sailing to England, 
where he hoped to serve the cause of his brothers and 
of liberty. He publicly married Elizabeth de Haute- 
ville. Queen Elizabeth treated him with due respect, 
and his influence often neutralized the measures of the 
French ambassador, Lamothe-Fénélon. After the peace 
of 1570, the latter changed his attitude towards the car- 
dinal, and even entered into direct relations with him in 
the hope of securing his co-operation, Chatillon, upon 
an invitation of Gaspard de Coligny to return to France, 
made his preparations for the journey, but died Feb. 14, 
1571, under suspicion of being poisoned, which a post- 
mortem examination justified. He was buried at Can- 
terbury. In Odet de Coligny the French Protestants 
lost one of their firmest supporters. See De Bouchet, 
Pr. de Christ, de lu Maison de Coligny, p. 847-442; Bran- 
tome, Homines Jllust. 8. v., “ Le Cardinal de Chatillon ;” 
Dupont-White, La Ligne a Beauvais ; Corresp, Diplom. 
de Lamothe- Fénélon, i, p. 16 8q.; ii, p. 49 8q.3 iii, p. 
17 sq.; iv, p.12 8q.; Delaborde, in Lichtenberger’s En- 
cyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 
Colla. See Eora. 


Collace is the family name of several Scotch cler- 
gymen: 

1. ANDREW, took his degree at King's College, Aber- 
deen, in 1611; was presented to the living at Gariock 
in 1615, transferred to Eccleagreiy in 1619, to Dundee 
in 1635; deposed in 1639 for drunkenness, sacrilege, 
and disobedience to the General Assembly ; was settled 
at Dunse in 1663, and died Sept. 13, 1664, aged about 
seventy-three years, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticunæ, i, 404 ; 
iii, 689, 863, 870. 

2. Davin, was appointed to the living at Drainie in 
1633, and ordained, and died June 8, 1681. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 161. 

3. Francis, took his degree at Edinburgh Universi- 
ty in 1610; was presented to the vicarage of Channel- 
kirk in 1614, and admitted to the living in 1615; signed 
the protestation for the liberties of the kirk in 1617; 
was transferred to Gordon in 1625, and died in 1647, 
aged about fifty-seven years, See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
cune, i, 521, 525. 

4. Joun, was appointed to the living at Fetter- 
cairn in 1580; had Newdosk under his care in 1585, 
and died March 16, 1587. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iii, 866. 

Collaceroni, Acostino, an [talian painter, was a 
native of Bologna, and studied under Padre Pozzi. He 
was an eminent perspective artist, and was much em- 
ployed in adorning the churches at Rome, Bologna, and 
other cities, He flourished about 1700. 


Collado, Dikco, a Spanish Dominican, was born 
at Mezzadas, in Estremadura. He asaumed the habit 
of his order at Salamanca in 1600. After having taught 
belles-lettres, he embarked for Japan in 1619, and, in 
spite of persecution, preached the Gospel for several 
years. In 1625 his superiors sent him to Rome to so- 
licit of the pope more extended powers. While in Eu- 
rope he published several works, the material for which 
he had collected in his travels. Urban VIII having at 
length delivered a brief favorable to the wishes of the 
missionaries, Collado went to Spain in 1632, obtained 
of the king letters-patent for the foundation of a con- 
vent of his order in the Philippine Islands, and em- 
barked again in 1635. Arriving there, he met with 
much opposition from the governor, but nevertheless 
succeeded in carrying out his project. Being recalled to 
Spain in 1638, he embarked, but the ship was wrecked, 
and he perished, His works are, 4rs Grammatica Lin- 
gua Japonica (Rome, 1681) :— Dictionarium sive The- 
sauri Lingue Japonica (ibid.; compendium, 1632) :— 
Historia Ecclesiastica de las Successas de la Christian- 
dad de Japon (Madrid, 1632) :— Modus Confitendi et Ez- 
amenandi Penitentem Japonensem, ctc. (Rome, 1631) :— 
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Dictionarium Lingua Sinensis (still unpublished). See 
Huefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s v. 

Colladon, Nicouas, a Swiss Protestant theologian 
of French origin, lived in the latter part of the 16th 
century. He left Bourges, where he was minister, re- 
tired to Geneva, and became, in 1564, rector of the acad- 
emy of that place. ‘I'wo years later he succceded Calvin 
as professor of theology. The boldness of bis preaching 
brought him into difficulty with the sovereign council 
of Geneva, and he retired to Lausanne, where he taught 
belles-lettres. He translated into French Beza’s work, 
De Hareticis Gladio Puniendis (1560) ; and wrote Metho- 
das Facilliima ad Explicutionem A poculypseos Johunnis 
(Morges, 1591) :—Jesus Nazarenus, ex Matthao, chap. 
#3, v. 32 (Lausanne, 1586), See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, s. V.; Bing. Universelle, s. v. 

Collaert, Adrian, a Flemish designer and engrav- 
er, was born at Antwerp about 1520, studied in his na- 
tive city, and died there in 1567. ‘The following are his 
principal worka: The Last Judgment; The Ieruelitish 
Women Celebrating the Destruction of the Egyptian Host 
tn the Red Sea; The Culling of St. Andrew to the A postle- 
skip. See Spooner, Biag. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v. 

Collaert, Hans, a Flemish engraver, son and 
scholar of Adrian, was born at Antwerp about 15-40. 
He visited Rome for improvement, afterwards return- 
ing to Flanders, where he executed a number of plates 
dated from 1555 to 1622. The following are the princi- 
pal: St. John Preaching tn the Wilderness; Muses Striking 
the Rock; and the subjects from the lives of Christ and 
the Virgin. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Collar. The neck-cloth worn by the clergy does 
not date earlier than the beginning of the 18th century. 
The ruff of the time of Elizabeth fell into desuetude be- 
fure the falling collars of the time of James and Charles I. 


Collas, a learned French missionary and astronomer, 
of the Jesuit order, was born at Thionville about 1731. 
He taught mathematics at the University of Lorraine, 
and in 1767 went to Pekin, where he acted as mathema- 
tician to the emperor of China. He died Jan, 22, 1781, 
leaving several very important sketches, inserted in a 
collection of the Mémoires upon the Chinese, viz.: Frat 
des Reparations et Additions Futtes a l'Observatoire Vati 
depuis Longtemps dans le M aison des Missionnatres Fran- 
gats a Pekin, and others. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, a v.; Biog. Unicerselle, s. v. 

Collatines. See OBLATES. 

Collatio is a term for the reading from the lives 
or culluliones of the fathers, which St. Benedict (Re- 
gula, c. 42) instituted in his monasteries before com- 
plive. Such compilations as the collationes of John 
Caseian were read. Ardo Smaragdus, however, says 
that this service was called colluito because the monks 
questioned each other on the portions to be read. 
‘Khe Benedictine practice is to hold this service in the 
church, and this is probably in accordance with the 
founder's intention, for he evidently contemplated the 
collation being held in the same place as compline 
(Ducange, « v.). 

Collation is (1) the free assignment of a vacant 
canonry or benefice; (2) reading of devout books from 
the pulpit by the reader of the week, followed by an 
exposition from the superior in chapter; (3) a sermon 
after a funeral; (4) a lecture on the catechism established 
in 1622; (5) the monastic supper. During the tirst four 
centuries there was‘but one full meal taken daily by 
monastics, and that was supper (cena). When the 
mid-day meal was adopted, a slender repast of bread, 
wine, and dry fruit, not worthy of the name of supper. 
was taken after vespers, during the reading, or “colla- 
tiun,” of the Scripture or fathers—anid au the name was 
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given to the meal, and adopted by laymen and priests. 
The jentuculum, or breakfast, cunsisted of a basin of 
soup. 

Collatius, Petrus Apo.vonivs, an Italian priest 
and poet, a native of Novarra, lived at the close of the 
15th century. He wrote, De Prertione urbis Jerusalem 
Carmen Heroicum (Milan, 1481; republished under the 
title Apollonius, de Excidio Hierosolymitauno, Paris, 1540 ; 
Antwerp, 1586), a poem on the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Vespasian :—//erotcum Carmen de Duello Davidis 
et Gulia, Elegie et Epigrammata (ibid, 1692; republished 
several times). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Colle, RarraeLLINO DAL, an Italian painter, was 
born at Colle, near Borgo San Sepolcro, in Tuscany, 
about 1490, and was a pupil of Raphael. Later in life 
Colle resided at Borgo San Sepolcro, where he kept a 
schoul of design. He died at Rome in 1530. His 
works are to be found at Urbino, at Perugia, at Pce- 
saro, and at Gubbio. The best are, T'he Resurrection, 
and an Assumption, in the churches at Borgo San Se- 
polero. See Encyclop. Brit. (9th ed.) s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. 
Biag. Générale, s. y.; Rose, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Graves's 
ed. of Bryan's Dict, of Painters, 8. v. 

Collect is (1) a church appointed as the starting- 
point and place of assembly of a procession going to a 
station, as, for instance, the collect was at Santa Sabina, 
on the Aventine, when the station was fixed at the ba- 
silica of St. Paul; (2) a prayer so called, because col- 
lected into one form out of many petitions, or from the 
people being joined in as one, or because offered fur the 
whole collective Church, or a particular Church. Most 
collects end “through Jesus Christ,” because the Father 
bestows his gifts through the mediation of Christ only. 
The tive parts of a collect are the invocation ; the reason 
ov which the petition is founded; the petition itself; the 
benefit hoped for; and ascription of praise, or mention of 
the Lord Jesus, or both. The collects in the mass were 
composed by pope Gelasius. At St. Alban’s, in the 12th 
century, they were limited to seven. The collects were 
included in the Collectarium, and the collects at the 
end of the communion service, matins, and even-song, 
etc., fultil the definition of micrologus, as the conclud- 
ing prayer in an office, in which the priest gathers 
up and collects all the pravers of the people, to offer 
them to God, Out of the eighty-three used in the 
English Church, filty-nine are traceable to the 6th 
century, 

Collecta. See Corxetia. 

Collecta, in liturgical phraseology, is (1) the col- 
lecting of alms or contributions of the faithful. From 
Ieo the Great we learn that such a collection was 
sumetimes made on a Sunday, sometimes on Monday 
or ‘Tuesday, for the benefit and sustenance of the poor. 
These collections seem to have been distinct from ob- 
lations. (2) The gathering together of the people 
for divine service. Jerome (Epist. 27) states that the 
sound of Alleluta called monks to say their offices (ad 
collectam). Pachomius ( Regula, c. 17) speaks of the 
collecta in which oblation was made; he also distin- 
guishes between the collectu domus, the service held in 
the several houses of a monastery, and the collecta 
major, at which the whole body of monks was brought 
together to say their offices. In this rule, collecta 
bas very prubably the same sense as Collatio. (3) A 
society or brotherhood. So in the 15th canon of the 
first council of Nantes (Hincmar, Cupitulu ud Presbyf. 
c. 14). 

Collectarium is a book of collects or short pray- 
ers, anciently called a “coucher.” The latter word 
appears to be thus derived: collectarium, collectier, 
colctier, coulctier, couctier, couchier, coucher. The 
term “coucher” is frequently found in English me- 
diæval MSS., and occasionally in church inventories 
and churchwardens’ accounts, 


Collectio is a name, in the Gallican missals, for 
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certain forms of prayer and praise. The principal ef 
these are the Collectio post Nominu, which follows tse 
recitation of the names on the diptychs; the Collectio 
ud Pacem, which accompanies the giving of the kiss of 
peace; the Collectio post Sanctus, which immediately 
follows the “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” and the Collectio post 
Eucharistiam, after communion. 


Colledge, THoxas, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Wirksworth, July 6, 1804, of 
pious’ parents, He joined the Church at the age of 
seventeen, and at twenty-three began preaching. In 
1882 he entered Rotherham College, and at the close 
of his course became pastor at Keeth, Yorkshire. 
Thence he removed to Riddings, where he died, Aug. 
23, 1875. See (Lond.) Congregutionul Yeur-bvok, 1876, 
p. 323, 


College of Augurs was the institution of sooth- 
savers among the ancient Romans, See AUGUR. 


Colleges of Piety were associations for the study 
of the Bible and the promotion of personal piety among 
certain of the Lutherans in the 17th century. See Pi- 
ETISM. 


Collegia de Propaganda Fide. 
GIA PoNTIFICA; PROPAGANDA. 


Collegium Dendrophorium (the College of the 
Dendrophori, from divdpoy, a tree, and gipw, to carry), 
were a class of heathen (probably priests) whose duty it 
was to carry branches of trees in processions in honor 
of the gods, 


Collen, a Welsh saint of the ‘th century, 
was patron of Llangollen, in Denbighshire, and is 
commemorated on May 20 (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 
402). 


Colleoni, G1koLA™o, an Italian painter, was born 
at Bergamo about 1495. His paintings in the Church 
of San Antonio dell’ Ospitale, at Bergamo, were destroyed 
by fire. ‘There is one in San Erasmo, near Bergamo, 
which represents The Virgin und Infant, with Magda- 
lene and Suints, and is one of bis most esteemed works. 
See Spooner, Biog. fist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Rose, 
Gen. Biog, Dict. s v. 


Colleschi, Francesco, a learned Italian theologian, 
who died in 1746, wrote, Dissertuzione della Letieratura 
de’ Sucerduti Antichi, in the Raccolta Culoger. vol. xx xiv: 
— Dissertuztone del: Religione degli Indiant. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Géuérule, s. v. 


Collet, Pierre, a French theologian and doctor of 
divinity, was born at Terney, near Montoire (Lwir-et- 
Cher), Sept. 6, 1693. From his youth he was employed 
at the house of the brothers of Saint-Lazare, and taught 
theology in several houses of his order. He was after- 
wards principal of the Collége des Bons-Enfants in 
Paris, aud died there Oct. 16,1770. He wrote a large 
number of works, among them, De Quingue Junsenti 
Propositionibus (Paris, 1730):—Trawve des Di en 
Général (ibid, 1742, 1746, 1752, 1758, 1759, 1777, 1788, 
1828; Avignon, 1829) :—/nstitutiones Theolopia (Paris, 
1744, 1756) : — Justitutiones Theologia Moralis (ibid. 
1758, which is the filth edition, the dates of the oth- 
era being unknown ): — Institutiones Theologia Scho- 
lustice (Lyons, 1765, 1767, 1768; Paris, 1775) :— Vie de 
Saint- Vincent-de-Puul (Nancy, 1748; Paris, 1818, with 
some writings from St. Vincent de Paul) :— Lettre d'un 
Théologen au R. P. A.de G. (Antony of Gasquet) ( Brus- 
sels, 1763) :—T'rawée des Devoirs de la Vie Religieuse 
(Lyons, 1765; Paria, 1773):—L’Ecolier Chrétien (ibid. 
1769) :—/e Dévotion au Sucré Ceur de Jésus (ibid. 
1770) :—Traité des Exurcismes de [ Eglise (ibid. eod.) :— 
Instructions sur les Deroirs des Gens de la Compagne 
(ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


See CoLLE- 


Collett, THomas, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Lustwithiel, Cornwall, Feb. 8, 1797. 
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He joined the Church in early manhood; received his 
ministerial training at Hackuey Academy; began his 
ministry at Witney, Oxfordshire; and finally settled at 
Dawlish, on the south coast of Devon, in 1824. In June, 
1866, Mr. Collett resigned his pulpit, but continued tu 
reside among the scenes of his lifelong labors, beloved 
by all who knew him, until his death, June 10, 1869. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1870, p. 281. 


Colley, Benjamin, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was born at Tollertun, near Easingwold, Yorkshire. 
He united with the Methodists in 1761; and, having 
received Episcopal ordination, was in that year invited 
by Wesley to officiate in the Methodist chapels in Lon- 
don, which he did. In 1762 he was “carried away 
by the enthusiasm of George Bell and Thomas Max- 
field.” He was soon restored, however, by John Man- 
ners; and in July, 1763, was engaged in the work at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thereafter, until his death in 
1767, he was a faithful and godly worker. Although 
he deeply regretted his slip, he was ever after subject 
to strong temptations; and, as Wesley (who believed 
his backsliding cost him his life) says, “he went heav- 
ily all his days.” See Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. v.; 
Wesley, Journal, Nov. 8, 1767. 


Colley, Thomas, an English minister of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, was born at Smeaton, near Pontefract, 
Yorkshire, in 1742. He was brought up in the Estab- 
lished Church; religiously awakened befure he reached 
his majority, and joined the Methodists, among whom 
he was zealous, active, and much esteemed. About 
1764 he united with the Friends, and in 1768 began his 
ministry, In 1779, in company with Philip Madin, of 
Sheffield, he visited the West India islands, and per- 
formed considerable Christian labor there. Some vears 
after he travelled extensively in North America. Sub- 
sequently he itinerated much in his native land, and 
was very useful in his vocation, He died in Sheffield, 
June 12,1812. See Piety Promoted, iv, 29,33. (J. C. 8.) 

Colli, ANTon1o, an Italian painter of the Roman 
school, flourished about 1700, and studied under Andrea 
Pozzi. He painted the great altar in the Church of 
San Pantaleo. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Aris, $ v. 

Collie, WrLLIAam, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1718; became 
schoolmaster at Drainie in 1782, and assistant minister 
at Duffus; was presented to the living at Drainie in 
1741, and ordained. He died April 29, 1768, aged about 
seventy years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 161. 


Collier, Arthur, an English metaphysician and 
divine, was born at the rectory of Langford Magna, near 
Sarum, Oct. 12, 1680, and was educated at Salisbury 
Grammar School and Pembroke College, Oxford. In 
170-4 he was presented to the benefice of Langford Mag- 
na, where he continued until his death, in 1782. In 
religion he was an Arian, and also a High Churchman, 
on grounds which his associates could not understand. 
The following are some of his works: Treatise on the 
Logos, in seven sermons (1732):—New Inguiry after 
Truth, on the non-existence of an external world :— 
Specimen of True Philosophy. See Encycl. Brit. 9th ed. 
s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Collier, Ephraim Robina, a Baptist minister, 
who died in 1840, graduated at Harvard College in 
1826, and had rare classical tastes and excellent schol- 
arship. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 
878. 

Collier, Egra W., a (Dutch) Reformed minister, 
was born at Plymouth, Maas., about 1882, He gradu- 
ated at Rutgers College in 1849, and at New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary in 1854. He was noted in his 
student life for close application, literary culture, and 
scholarly enthusiasm. His first settlement was with 
Manhattan Refurmed Church, New York city (1854-56). 
For the next ten years he was pastor in Freehold, N. J. 
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His health being greatly impaired he removed to Cox-| Collier, William, an English divine, was born in 


sackie, N. Y.; but after a year was obliged tu relinquish 
all active duties. He lingered in great feebleness until 
his death in 1869. He was one of the most brilliant 
and devoted of the younger ministers of his Church, and 
hervic in the utterance of his views, a true scholar, aud 
a Christian gentleman. His studies took a wide range 
—beyund mere professional requirements, In 1865 he 
edited a volume of poethumous Sermons by his brother, 
Rev. Joseph A. Collier, to which he prefixed an inter- 
esting biographical sketch. (W.J.R.T.) — 


Collier, Francis, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was converted at the age of twenty under the preaching 
of Juha Nelson; commenced bis ministry at Derby in 
1796; travelled twenty-three circuits, becoming a su- 
pernumerary in 1837 at Taunton, and died June 25, 
1851, aged eighty-two. He was an able preacher, and 
stood high in the connection. See Minutes of the Brit- 
ish Conference, 1851. 

Collier, F. G., an English Congregational minister, 
was born at Hartlepool, Feb. 6, 1847. He was educated 
at the Lancashire Independent College, and ordained at 
Wigan in 1871. He accepted the pastorate of New 
Chapel, Horwich, which, after four years, he was forced 
to resign on account of failing health. He died at West 
Kirby, Cheshire, March 80, 1881. See (Lond.) Cong. 

‘ear-book, 1883, p. 273. 

Collier, Joseph, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Stockport, Oct. 31,1770. He was convert- 
ed at the age‘of fourteen; admitted into the ministry in 
1795; was prostrated on the Bradford Circuit, but still 
labored; became a supernumerary in 1811, first residing 
in Bury, subsequently in Exeter and at Kingsdown, 
Bristol; resumed his ministry at Haverford- West in 
1813, and travelled several circuits. His last was Not- 
tingham, where he died, May 27, 1842. See Minutes 
af the British Conference, 1842; Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1850, 
p 337 eq. 

Collier, John (i), a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1650; was 
presented to the living at Firth and Stenness in 1662; 
transferred to Carrington in 1663; deprived for refusing 
the test in 1681; and died in Edinburgh Nov. 13, 1691, 
aged about sixty-two years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, i, 270; iii, 396. 

Collier, John (2), an English Weslevan Methodist 
minister, was born at Little Houghton, Northampton- 
shire, in 1808. He united with the Church in 1821; 
was received by the Conference for the ministry in 1829; 
toiled for thirty-five years on some of the most laborious 
circuits; became a supernumerary in 1864; and died at 
Torquay, Feb. 27,1870. Mr. Collier was instrumental 
in saving many souls, and was earnest, faithful, and 
amiable. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1870, 
p- 26. 

Collier, Richard, a Lutheran minister, was a na- 
tive of Dundalk, Ireland. Arriving in America in his 
youth, he settled in Easton, Pa., and for many years 
was engaged in teaching. In 1833 he was licensed by 
the New York Synod; in 1834 was ordained pastor at 
: Ran, N. J., and served there twenty-seven years. 
He died in New York city, Jan. 1, 1861. See Lutherun 
Obeercer, Jau. 18, 1861. 


Collier, Thomas, an English Baptist minister, 
was born about 1600. For some time he preached with 
great success in the island uf Guernsey, although his 
enemies spoke in bitter terms of him. In 1645 Mr. 
Collier, in order to vindicate himself, published Certuin 
Gweries or Points, now in Controversy, Examined, in 
which he maintained, like Roger Williams, that magie- 
trates have no power whatever to establish Church gov- 
ernment, or to compel any persons to observe the gov- 
ernment of Christ. He was the author of several other 
works of a controversial character. See Haynes, Bup- 
tist Cyclop. i, 178 (J. C. S.) 


1742. He was tur many years a tutor in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; rector of Orwell, Cambridgeshire; and 
Hebrew professor from 1771 to 1790. He died Aug. 4, 
1808, at which time he was senior fellow of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege. Mr. Collier published, by subscription, Poems on 
Several Occasions, with Translations from Authors in 
Infferent Languages, Dedicated to Prince William of 
Gloucester (1800, 2 vola. 12mo). See The (Lond.) An- 
nual Register, 1803, p. 516; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8 v. 


Colliette, Louis PauL, a French antiquarian of the 
middle of the 18th century, was curate of Gricourt, near 
St. Quentin, and wrote, La Vie de St. Quentin (St. Quen- 
tin, 1767) :-—Mémvires Eccléstastiques (Cambray, 1771- 
72, 3 vols). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 


Colliflower, WiLura{m F., a minister of the (Ger- 
man) Reformed Church, was born in Washington Coun- 
tv, Md., Feb. 14, 1814. He received his education in 
the Refurmed High School and Theological Seminary 
at York, Pa.; was licensed to preach by the Classis of 
Marylaud in 1836; soon afterwards entered upon the 
ministerial work in Virginia, being ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Mill Creek charge. He labored 
successively in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
and died in Frederick, Md., April 30, 1882. Mr. Colli- 
flower was a man of fair talents, great energy, and 
sincere piety; popular and successful as a preacher. 
(D. Y. H.) 


Collin, Friedrich Eberhard, a Lutheran then- 
logian of Germany, was born at Worms, Dec. 25, 1684. 
In 1709 he was appuinted preacher at Dertingen; in 
1724 was called as deacon to Zeulenroda, and in 1725 
to Lobenstein, where he died, June 15, 1727. He wrote, 
Eigentliche Gestalt eines Christen (Giessen, 1711) :— Dus 
Werk des Glaubens in Kraft (Wertheim, 1719) :— Gros- 
ser Ernst des Wahren Christenthums (Halle, eod.) :— 
Warnung Christi vor den Falschen Propheten (Frank- 
fort, 1728) :—Gemeinschaft der Schmach Christi (ibid. 
1724) :—Kampf und Steg der Ersten Blutzeugen Christi 
nebet Seinem Leben (Berlin, 1744). See Nachrichten ron 
Rechtschaffenen Predigern (Halle, 1775), vol. i; Jécher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Collin, Jean, a French theologian of the Jesuit or- 
der, was born at St. Junien, and lived about the middle 
of the 17th century. He was almoner to the king, and 
preached with success at Val-de-Grace, and in the prin- 
cipal cities of the kingdom. He published, among oth- 
er works, Le Prélat de Sutnt-Grégotre (Paris, 1640) :— 
Hlistoire Sacrée des Principaux Saints du Diocèse de 
Limoges (Limoges, 1672). He left also a large number 
of MSS., a catalogue of which was published by abbé 
Nadaud. See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. ` 


Collin, Nicholas, D.D., a Swedish missionary, 
was born in 1745. He received a classical education in 
his native country, and intended to join the army, but 
as he grew to manhood his attention was turned to- 
wards the ministry. He arrived, May 12, 1770, in the 
Delaware river, as a sort of assistant at large to the rec- 
tors of the Swedish churches in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. He is claimed as a minister of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, because the parishes with which 
he was connected as a missionary all united with that 
body; but he was ordained in Sweden, and to the Swe- 
dish Church he always considered himself as owing al- 
legiance. His assistant ministers were always of the 
Episcopal Church, and he used its liturgy. In conse- 
quence of the recall of Rev. John Weisell to Sweden, 
Dr. Collin was appointed rector in his stead in 1773 at 
Raccoon, Pa., and Penn’s Neck, N. J., and remained there 
until July, 1786, his residence being at Swedesborough. 
In 1778 he urged his own recall upon the archbishop 
of Upsal, Sweden, but the king desired that the Swedish 
missionaries should remain iu America until the result 
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of the war should be known; so that it was not until 
1783 that he received permission to sail for Sweden. 
In that year, however, he did not consider it wise to 
leave his field of labor, and at his suggestion he was 
permitted to remain, and to assume charge of the 
churches of Wicaco (now a part of the city of Phila- 
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and remained until 1856, when he accepted a call to 
the Church in Gloucester, and was successful in bring- 
ing it up from a depressed state to one of strength and 
prosperity. He died Sept. 10, 1869. See (Lond.) Bup- 
tist Hand-book, 1870, p. 190,191. (J. C. S.) 


Collington, Joux, an English clerical writer of the 





delphia), Kingsessing, and Upper Merion. In July, ! Jase part of the 16th and the first part of the 17th cen- 
1786, he removed from Swedesborough to Philadelphia. | turies, was a native of Somersetshire; educated at Lin- 
During seven years of his residence at the former place | ein College, Oxford; made priest on the Continent; 
he was provost (or superintendent) over all the Swedish | returned to England, and was cast into the Tower of 
churches in Pennsylvania, He died in Philadelphia, in ` London; condemned, afterwards reprieve, set free, anid 
October, 1831. Dr. Collin was a man of considerable | sent out of the country. He returned, and for thirty 
learning, being acquainted with at least twelve lan- years zealously advanced his own (Roman Catholic) re- 
guages. For many years he was a member of the | jigion, ‘Though in restraint, he was alive in 1611, and 
American Philosophical Society. The only work which | an old man. See Fuller, Worthies of Englund (ed. Nut- 


he left is a MS. translation of Acrelius’s /istory of New 
Sweden, undertaken in 1799 at the request of the His- 
torical Society of New York. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer, Pulpit, v, 277. 

Collin, Nicolas, a French theologian, was born 
about the commencement of the 18th century. He 
was canon-regular of the strict Observatists of the Pre- 
monstrant order, and prior of Rengeval. He died at: 
Nancy in 1788, leaving Observations Critiques sur le 
Traité des Dispenses (Nancy, 1765; Paris, 1770):—Du 
Signe de la Croiæ (Paris, 1775) :—De l'Eau Bénite (ibid. 
1776) :—Du Puin Béri, etc. (ibid. 1777) :— Des Proces- 
sions de l'Église Catholique (ibid. 1779):—Du Respect 
aux Eglises (ibid. 1781). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Collin, Richard, a German designer and engraver, 





was born at Luxemburg in 1626. He visited Rome | 
while young, and studied under Sandrart; but after- | 


wards returned to Antwerp and Brussels, where he 
was appointed engraver to the king of Spain. The | 
following are some of his principal works: Asther 
befure Ahusuerus; Christ Leuring his Cross; St, 
A rnold, 

Collina, one of the inferior rural deities, supposed 
by the Romans to reign over the hills. 


Collina, Abondio, a learned Italian Camaldule, 
was born at Bologna in 1691. For ten vears he was 
professor of geography and nautical science at the In- 
stitute of Sciences, and uf geometry at the university 
of his native city. He died in December, 1753, leaving 
Antiche Relazioni dell’ Indie e della China (Bologna, 
1749): —a translation of a part of Voyages de Deuz 
A rubes, published in French by abbé Renaudot. Col- 
lina wrote numerous poems and dissertations, See Hoce- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Collina, Bonifacio, an Italian scholar of the or- 
der of Camaldules, brother of Abondio, was born at Bo- 
logna in 1689. He taught philosophy at the university 
of his native city, and died in 1770. He published a 
large part of his writings under the title, Opere Diverse 
(Bologna, 1774), in which we find academical memoirs, 
tragedies, and scraps of prose upon religious subjects, 
He also wrote several Lires of the Camaldule sainta. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géuérule, s. v. 


Collings, John, D.D., an eminent English non- 
confurmist divine, and voluminous writer, was born at 
Boxstead, in Essex, in 1623; educated at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and died at Noswich, Jan. 17, 1690. 
He wrote many books of controversy and practical di- 
vinity, the most singular of which is his Weaver’s Pocket- 
book. In Poules Annotations on the Bible, Collings wrote 
those on the last six chapters of Isaiah, the whole of 
Jeremiah, Lamentations, the four Evangelists, the epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Timothy, Philemon, 
and the Revelations. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, s v. 

Collings, William, an English Baptist minister, 
was born in Walworth, Aug. 8, 1814. He was baptized 
March 2, 1836, and began at once to preach. In 1842 l 
he commenced his pastorate at Kingston-on-Thames, | 











tall), iii, 106. 


Collins, an English martyr, was a prominent law- 
yer in London, burned at Smithfield in 1538, for rebuk- 
ing the priest. See Fox, Acts and Monuments, v, 251. 


Collins, Abel, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
died at North Stonington, Conn., Sept. 17, 1834, aged 
sixty-four vears, See T'he Friend, viii, 20. 

Collins, Augustus Baldwin, a Congregational 
minister, son of general Augustus Collins, was born at 
Guilford, Comm., May 24, 1789. He studied at Yale 
College, but did not complete his course. Rev. Drs. 
Andrew Yates and T. M. Cooley were his tutors in the- 
ology. In 1817 he was acting pastor at Moutgomery, 
Mass, and in the following year was ordained pastor at 
Andover, Conn., from which charge he was dismissed in 
1827. In the beginning of 1828 he was installed as min- 
ister at Preston, where he served until 1847, when he 
became acting pastor at West Stafford. He was regu- 
larly installed there May 10, 1848, and left April 19, 
1852. About two months after he entered upon his du- 
ties as acting pastor at Barkhamsted. In 1858 he held 
the same position at Wolcott, also at Long Ridge, in 
Stamford. After 1852 he resided at Norwaik, without 
charge. He died there, March 16, 1876. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1877, p. 418. 


Collins, Barnabas V., a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, graduated from Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa., and in 1842 from the theological seminary at 
New Brunswick, N. J. He was licensed by the Classis 
of New York the same vear; served the Church at West 
Farms, N. Y., until 1845; Ponds, Bergen Co., N. J., until 
1867, and thereafter was without a charge till his death, 
in 1877, See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in 
A merica, 3d ed. p. 218, 


Collins, Benjamin, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Sussex County, N. J., in 1785. In 
1819 he joined the Philadelphia Conference, in which 
he remained energetic and faithful uutil his death, in 
August, 1831. See Minutes of A nnuul Conferences, 1883, 
p- 162. 


Collins, Britton Estol, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 2,1801. He en- 
tered Princeton Seminary in 1824, and remained two 
years; was licensed by the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia in April, 1828; received under the care of the 
Huntingdon Presbytery, April 8, 1830, and ordained 
as an evangelist June 16 following. His first pas- 
tural charge was at Millerstown, then in the bounds 
of Huntingdon Presbytery, he being installed there 
in October, 1832. He resigned his charge in 1839, 
and in October of same year was called to Shirleys- 
burgh. This call he did not accept, but agreed to act 
as stated supply, in which relation he continued till 
October, 1853, when he retired. During the remaininy 
years of his life, so long as he was able to preach, he 
spent his time in missionary labor in different parts of 
the presbytery—chiefly in the churches of Moshannon, 
Unity, and Mapleton, successively, The last of these 
owes its existence largely to lis liberality and inde- 
fatigable labors, He died April 12, 1876. Mr. Collius 
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was a man of humble and andoubted piety; of great 
simplicity of character; a diligent, faithful, and self- 
denying pastor; universally respected and loved. See 
Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1877, p. 22. 


Collins, Charles, D.D.. a minister in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in North Yar- 
mouth, Me., April 17,1813. He received an elementary 
edncation at Portland, and the Maine Wesleyan Insti- 
ture; after several vears of school-teaching entered 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., and before 
he was twenty-five years of age graduated, taking the 
first honora, and was elected as the first president of 
Emory and Henry College, near Abingdon, Va. During 
the vears of his student life he had embraced religion, 
and dedicated all his energies to it and education, 
and having united with the Holston Conference, Jabored 
abamtantly and effectively in the pulpit during his ser- 
vice in Emory and Henry College. His controversial 
papers against Romanism, in 1844, exhibit his talent 
and ability in polemic theology; aa do also his tracts, 
published in 1848, entitled Methodism and Calrimam 
Compared. He was also at this time editor of the 
Nuuthern Repertory and College Reciew, and was a reg- 
ular contributor to the Ludies’ Repository, and various 
church papers and periodicals, In 1852 he was elected 
president of Dickinson College, and tilled that position 
eight years, during which time he declined the presi- 
dency of Centenary College, La., and of Central College, 
Mo,; the chancellurship of the University of Missouri, of 
Michigan, and of Southern University, Greensborough, 
Ala. In 1860 he was transferred to the Memphis Con- 
ference, and took charge of the State Female College at 
Memphis, Tenn , becoming sole proprietor of the build- 
ings and grounds, and placing it under the patronage 
of che Memphis Conference. In the service of that cul- 
lege he closed his life and labors, July 10, 1876. Dr. Col- 
lins waa amiable, grave, sympathetic, studious, learned ; 
a popular, able writer; an humble, earnest preacher, and 
an exemplary Christian. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church South, 1875, p. 210; Simp- 
wn, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Collins, Daniel, a Presbyterian minister, was a 
native of Guilford, Conn.; graduated from Yale College 
in 1760; studied theology under the Rev. Dr. Bellamy ; 
was ordained pastor in Lanesborough, April 17, 1764, 
and died Aug. 26, 1822, aged eighty-three. See Sprague, 
Awnals of the A mer. Pulpit, iii, 498, 

Collins, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Malifax County, Va., Oct. 20, 1788. He was converted 
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He served in 1873 and 1874 at Groveville, where one 
hundred and fifty were added to the Church; from 1875 
to 1877 at Union Street Church, Trenton, where two 
hundred were converted; in 1878 at Washington, South 
River, where he had some success, and was returned in 
1879. He labored until April 20 of that year, when he 
was prostrated with fever, then attacked with hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, and died Aug. 8 following. Mr. 
Collins was pre-eminently a man of one work, giving 
all his time and energies to the ministry. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 91. 


Collins, Hiram B., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Vincennes, Ind., May 4, 1829. He was 
left fatherless in childhood; received a careful religious 
training; spent some vears as a teacher; was received 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church by letter from the 
Presbyterian Church in 1858; was given license to ex- 
hort the same year, and in the following was admitted 
into the South-eastern Indiana Conference, wherein he 
served with zeal and fidelity until his death, Sept. 4, 
1864, Mr. Collins brought into the ministry a well- 
developed intellect, refined taste, superior literary at- 

| tainments, an energetic character, and a heart in living 
sympathy with the interests of humanity and religion. 
He was a sound theologian, an excellent preacher, and 
a faithful and successful pastor. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1864, p. 162. 
Collins, Isaac, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Baltimore County, Md., June 11,1789. He 
was converted in 1810; served in the war of 1812 under 
| general Harrison, being known as a praying soldier; re- 
, ceived license to preach in 1819, and in 1823 was admit- 
, ted into the Baltimore Conference. He became auper- 
: numerary in 1859, and superannuated in 1862, and died 
| May 26, 1870. Mr. Collins was a plain, earnest, able, 
useful preacher, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1871, p. 19. 


Collins, Isaac Foster, a Methodist Episcopal 
| minister, was born at Wolcott, Wayne Co., N. Y., Aug. 
24, 1819. He was converted in 1838, removed to Ar- 
; kansas in 1840, and in the following year entered the 

Arkansas Conference, and was appointed to teach and 
| preach among the Cherokee Indians. In 1843 he was 
, sent to the Lower Cherokee mission; in 1844 waa set 
| off with the Indian Mission Conference, and in 1845 was 
sent among the Choctaw Indians, to teach in Morris 

Seminary. In 1846 he located and went to Michigan; 
! began regular work the next year in the Michigan Con- 
ference; in 1853 returned to the Arkansas Conference, 








in 1815; was baptized April 23, 1823; licensed Dec. 6, | and was appointed among the Cherokees; in 1854 was 


the same vear; studied with Rev. Abner W. Clifton, and 
was ordained Nov. 5, 1825, His tirst pastorate was with 
the Salem Church, near the Prince Edward County line. 
He became one of the earliest advocates of temperance 
in the country. In 1835 he removed to ‘Tennessee, 
where, for a time, he found himself in an uncongenial 
atmosphere. <A large majority of Baptists were op- 
posed to missions, and forbade his preaching in their 
luncece. Gradually the opposition gave wav, and he 
became at different times pastor of the McLemores- 
ville, Bible Union, Lexington, and other churches. He 
diei near Lexington, in September, 1854. See Borum, 
Sketches of Tenn. Ministers, p. 181-134. (J.C. 8.) 
Collins, Elizabeth, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born Jan. 4, 1755, in Upper Evesham, N. J. 
In 1779 she was appointed a minister, aud travelled 
through many of the states, doing efficient work for the 
Master. The most striking cheracteristic in her life 
was her intense interest in and concern for the poor. 
she died Feb. 1, 1831. See Annual Monitor, 1834, p. 99. 
Collina, George D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Medford, N. J., July 9, 1845. 
converted in 1865; studied two and a half years in 
Venningtun Seminary: served one year as assistant on 
(elumbus Circuit, and in 1872 was admitted into the 
New Jersey Conference, and stationed at Dennisville. 


Ile was | 


transferred to the Missouri Conference, and emploved 
on the Omaha mission. On the formation of the Kanana 
and Nebraska Conference, in 1856, he became one of its 
members, and, on its division, he fell within the bounds 
of the Kansas Conference, and died a member of ita ac- 
tive ranks, April 26,1862, Mr. Collins was decidedly 
a true friend, an honest man, an exemplary Christian, 
and a thorough, uncompromising Methodist preacher. 
He was dignified in appearance, humble in spirit, and 
very neat in person. See Minutes of Annual Cunfer- 
ences, 1863, p. 22. 

Collins, Isaac Wright, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Crawford County, Pa., Aug. 25, 1833, He 
was educated at Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, and studied theology in the Allegheny Semina- 
ry. He was licensed to preach by Lakes Presbytery 
in 1862, and became pastor successively at Nexhan- 
nock and West Salem, Wis. He died May 20, 1865. 
Tle was an earnest, pious, and zealous laborer in the 
Master's vineyard. Sce Wilson, Presb. Mist, Almanac, 
1866, p. 259. 


Collins, James, an English Methodist minister, 
was born in Devon, England, Feb. 20, 1841. He was 
converted in early life. While yet young he removed 
to Canada, and settled in the Pickering mission, where 
he became a local preacher among the Bible Christians, ~ 
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and was recommended to the conference of 1867. He 
labored on the Hampton, Cobourg, Hungerford, Wiar- 
ton, Lindsay, Fenelon, and Berrytown stations. He 
died March 6, 1875. He was a diligent student, an 
earnest preacher, a man of unquestioned piety, and a 
successful minister of the gospel. See Minutes of the 
Conference, 1875. 

Collins, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 


to preach in 1631; presented to the living at Campsie 


in 1689; after long opposition, was ordained in 1641, 
and was murdered about Martinmas, 1648. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 63. 

Collins, John (2), an English Independent minis- 
ter, came over to America with his father in his youth; 
in 1649 was a fellow of Harvard Cullege, Cambridge, 
Mass., and returned to England when Oliver Cromwell 
was lord protector. He became chaplain to general 
Monk. He was silenced but not ejected in 1662, and 
became pastor at Lime-street Independent Church, 
London. He was one of the first six persons chosen 
to deliver the Merchants’ Lecture at Pinner’s Hall in 
1672. He died in London, Dec. 3, 1687. He was a 
minister of uncommon ability, and an eloquent preach- 
er, 80 that few persons went from his preaching unaf- 
fected. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 225-229. 


Collins, John (3), an English Independent minis- 
ter, son of the foregoing, was born in London about 
1673. He studied at the University of Utrecht; re- 
turning to England, was ordained co-pastor at Lime 
Street, with the Rev. Robert Bragge, in 1698, and was 
chosen one of the Merchants’ lecturers. In 1702 he as- 
sisted at the ordination, in Mark Lane, of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. He was a good preacher, a friend of Matthew 
Henry, who informs us that he fell dead suddenly at 
his study door, March 19,1714, See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, i, 240, 241. 


Collins, John (4), a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born at Charlestown, R. I., Dec. 12, 1716, 
his father being also a minister in the same denumina- 
tion. He became an eminent preacher among the 
Friends, and for many years sat at the head of the New 
England Yearly Meeting. He had a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the disciplinary affairs of the society, and 
“was much engaged, and took much pains, in endeav- 
oring to have the Africans or negroes freed from slavery, 
aud often testified against that wicked practice.” He 
died at Stonington, Conn., Oct. 1, 1778. See R. J. Bio- 
graphical Cyclop. p. 100. (J. C. S.) 

Collins, John (5), a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Sussex County, Del., in April, 1764. He 
grew up to be a man of great bodily strength, and fierce 
and revengeful passions; but married a woman of re- 
markable amiablenesa, and shortly afterwards was con- 
verted. He immediately began exhorting and preach- 
ing, and in 1803 entered the Philadelphia Conference, 
wherein he labored without intermission until within a 
few weeks of his death, which occurred March 30, 1827. 
Mr. Collins had some very objectionable qualities in his 
character, still he labured with untiring zeal and did 
much good. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1827, 
p. 542; Methodist Mugazine, x, 289. 

Collins, John (6), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Somerset County, Md., Feb. 16,1769. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Lewes in 1791. After 
graduating at Princeton College, he assumed the presi- 
dency of Washington Academy, in his native county. 
In 1797 he purchased an estate in New Castle County, 
Del., whither he removed, and became and continued to 
be pastor of the Presbyterian Church in St. George’s 
until his death, April 12, 1804. See Aiexander, Prince- 
ton College in the 18th Century. 

Collins. Joseph Lansfield, an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Stowmarket, Suffolk, in 
1843. He was converted and joined the Church in his 
youth, and in 1863 entered Cheshunt Cullege, where he 
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spent three vears. He was two years in the pastorate 
at Ipawich, and in January, 1869, accepted a call to the 
Church at Finchingfield, where he remained until his 
death, March 81, 1881. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1882, p. 290. 

Collins, J. B., a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born in 1821; converted in 1839, and united with the 
Church in Morristown, Vt. Four years after, he com- 
menced his ministerial labors, removed to Clinton Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in 1845, and shortly after settled in Franklin, 
where he was ordained. After several years he removed 
to St. Lawrence County, and labored in that section and 
in Jefferson County until 1877. He preached succes- 
sively in Morristown, Depauville, Philadelphia, Keese- 
ville, and other places. In 1877 he took charge of the 
Church in Dickinson Centre; in 1880 he became pastor 
of the Church in Underhill Centre, Vt., and preached a 
part of the time at East Cambridge. He died in March, 
1883. See Morning Star, July 25, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Collins, Levi, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Somers, Conn., Feb. 12,1777. After receiving a care- 
ful academic education, he graduated at Yale College in 
1802. He was ordained by the Holland Association in 
1832. On account of ill-health he did not take a pas- 
toral charge, but spent most of his time in teaching. 
He was principal of Monroe Academy, Mass., for eight 
years, and died at Belvidere, Ill., Dec. 10, 1859. See 
Wilson, Presb, Hist, Almanac, 1861, p. 159. 


Collins, Nathaniel (1), a Congregational minis- 
ter, graduated at Harvard College in 1660, was ordained 
at Middletown, Conn., Nov. 4, 1668, and died Dec. 28, 
1684. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, i, 183. 


Collins, Nathaniel (2), a Congregational minis- 
ter, graduated at Harvard College in 1697, was ordained 
at Enfield, Conn., the same year, and died in 1756, aged 
seventy-nine years, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 183. 

Collins, Nicholas, an English Methodist preach- 
er, was born at St. Breward, Cornwall, Dec. 28, 1806. 
He was converted at twenty; joined the Bible Chris- 
tians; was a useful local preacher several years; entered 
the ministry in 1883, and for six years did good work 
among the people. In 1839 his health failed, and he 
died at Limehead, July 7, 1841. 


Collins, Robert H., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Kent County, Del., May 12, 1833. 
He was converted near Memphis, Mo., in 1858; licensed 
to preach in 1839, entered the Des Moines Conference 
in 1863, and was afterwards transferred to the Mis- 
souri Conference. His health failing in 1874, obliged 
him to become a superannuate, and he died Jan. 26, 
1875. Mr. Collins was a consistent Christian gentle- 
man, an unusually good preacher, and an excellent pas- 
tor. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 46. 


Collins. Robert 8., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, son of Rev. McKissey Collins, 
was born in Greenville District, S. C., Aug. 11, 1811. 
He removed to western Tennessee in 1823, where he 
experienced religion in 1829; received license to preach 
in 1831, and in 1838 was admitted into the Tennessee 
Conference. In 1834 he was transferred to the Missis- 
sippi Conference; in 1839, located; in 1840 re-entered 
the conference, and died June 9, 1848. As a man, Mr. 
Collins was high-minded and honorable; as a Chris- 
tian, eminently meek and gentle; as a preacher, sys- 
tematic, able, impressive, popular, and useful; and in his 
domestic relations exemplary. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1848, p. 183. 


Collins, Samuel (1), a scholar of the 17th cen- 
tury, was the son of Baldwin Collina, who was born at 
Coventry, a į ious preacher, very bountiful to the poor, 
and whom queen Elizabeth constantly called father 
Collins, Samnel was born and educated at Eton; be- 
came fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; afterwards 
provost and regius professor there, being a man of ad- 
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mirable wit and memory, and the most fluent Latinist 
of the age. He retained his professorship throughout 
his life, read his lectures twice a week for forty years, 
declined the bishopric of Bristol, and died in 1651. See 
Fuller. Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 209. 


Collins, Samuel (2), a Congregational minister, 
was born at Columbia, Conn., in 1747. He graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1775; was ordained pastor in 
Sandown, N. H., in 1780; in 1788 was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Hanover Centre, and in 
1795 removed to Craftsbury, Vt., where he was pastor 
of the Congregational Church until 1804. He died Jan. 
7,1807. See Cong. Quarterly, 1864, p. 157. 


Collins, Samuel (3), an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Culworth, Northamptonshire, Dec. 22, 1798. 
He was received into the Church at the age of twenty, 
and manifested a desire to preach; in 1826 went to 
supply the pulpit at Grundesburgh, and after preaching 
one year was chosen pastor of the society, in which re- 
lation he continued for nearly fifty years. He took an 
active part in the organization of the Suffolk County 
Home Mission in 1831, and was its secretary for more 
than forty years. He originated, in 1833, the Gospel 
Herald, a low-priced Baptist magazine, and edited it 
for twenty-five years, He was unable to preach during 
the last three years of his life, and died June 17, 1881. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1882, p. 298. 


Collins, William (1), an English Baptist minis- 
ter, studied under the famous Dr. Busby at Westminster 
School; travelled on the continent for increased knowl- 
edge; had valuable offers in the Church of England, 
but accepted a joint pastorate with Dr. N. Cox at the 
Baptist Church (now New Broadstreet ), London, in 
1675. He was also distinguished as a physician, and 
signed the Baptist Confession of Faith drawn up and 
iseued in 1688. He occupied a prominent and useful 
position in London, and died Oct. 80, 1702. See Wilson, 
Dissenting Churches, ii, 181-185. 


Collins, William (2), an English painter of very 
considerable. merit, was born in London in 1788. In 
1821 he was elected a royal academician; in 1837 vis- 
ited Italy, and in 1840 produced Our Suviour in the Tem- 
ple. Some of his paintings have been sold at a very 
high price. He died in London, in February, 1847. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Collins, William F., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Northumberland, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
Aug. 16, 1811. In 1884 he entered the New York Con- 
ference, and for thirty-six years, without interruption, 
ardently pursued his sacred calling, turning many to 
righteousness. He died March 21, 1870. Mr. Collins 
was a man of more than ordinary intellect, a very prac- 
tical, spiritual preacher, and an indefatigable pastor. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 105. 


Collinson, Septimus, D.D., an English divine: 
was born about 1739. He toek his degree of M.A. in 
1767; in 1796 became provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford; and in 1798 was elected Margaret professor of di- 
vinity there. In his office of professor he labored with 
nnexampled efficiency and zeal. The lectures on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which he delivered in that capac- 
ity, evinced deep research, sound judgment, and great 
moderation. Dr. Collinson was a liberal benefactor to 
all public institutions of acknowledged utility. He 
died in 1827. See (Lond.) Christian Remembrancer, 
‘ebruary, 1827, p. 128. 

Collinsworth, Jon, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
iater, was bom in Virginia, Feb. 22, 1786. He embraced 
religion in his thirteenth year, and in 1&87 was admitted 
into the South Carolina Conference. In 1816 he located, 
on acconnt of ill-health; re-entered the effective ranks 
in 1827, and died at his post, Sept. 4, 1834. Mr. Col- 
linaworth was laborious and useful. See Minutes of 
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Annual Conferences, 1885, p. 845; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 448. 


Collios (or Colius), Fraxcxsco, an Italian theo- 


logian, was born near Milan towards the close of the 16th 
century. He was grand penitentiary of the diocese, and 
died at Milan in 1640, leaving De Sanguine Christi Li- 
bri Quinque (Milan, 1617):—An Christus Oblatum sibi 
in Circumcisione Preputium Rursus in Resurrectionem 
Ac 


ceperit :— De Antmubus Pagaunorum Libri Octo (ibid. 


1622, 1628.) See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v. 


Collison, George, an English Independent min- 


ister and educator, was burn in Beverley, Yorkshire, 
Jan.6, 1772. He received a superior education for that 
period, and when about seventeen years of age was ar- 
ticled to a solicitor, 
ligion, he entered Hoxton College, in 1797 became 
assistant-tutor in that institution, and on Sept. 14 of 
the same year was ordained pastor of the Independent 
Church at Walthamstow, which office he held jointly 
with histutorship. In 1801 he relinquished his engage- 
ments at Hoxton, and in 1803 became tutor in the Hack- 
ney Theological Seminary, which was just then founded. 
He resigned his pastorate at Walthamstow in 1837, but 
held his office in Hackney until his death, Feb. 6, 1847. 
Mr. Collison was a man of great purity of character, a 
sound divine, and eminently catholic in spirit. He was 
one of the founders of the London Missionary and Re- 
ligious Tract societies, and an ardent supporter of all 
similar institutions, See(Lond.) Erungelicul Magazine, 
1847, p. 187; 1848, p. 1. 


In 1792, having experienced re- 


Collison, John Wesley, an Irish Wesleyan min- 


ister, was born near Armagh, March 11, 1853. He was 
converted at the age of seventeen, joined the Methodist 


Society, and became a prayer leader, tract distributer, 
After passing through the usual 


He died at Clontarf, near Dublin, July 27, 1880. His 


life was short, but eminently successful as a preacher of 


Christ and winner of souls, 
Conference, 1881, p. 54. 

Cölln, WiLneLm von (or William of Cologne), a 
celebrated’ old German painter, was born at Herle, 
near Cologne, and was settled as early as 1370 at 
the latter place. His principal works are the picture 
of the tomb of Cerno von Falkenstein, in St, Castor's 
Church at Coblentz, painted in 1388; the large altar- 
piece of the Church of St. Clara at Cologne, in twenty- 
six parts, representing the Life and Passion of Christ, 
which is now in the cathedral. He has a Crucifir- 
ion and an Inſunt Jesus in the Wallraf Museum at 
Cologne. 


Collobium. See CoLosiu™. 


Collocatio designates a custom among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans of laying out the corpse of 
a dead person on a bed or couch, and placing it out- 
side the house (afterwards at the threshold), to give 
ocular proof that the person was really dead, or, per- 
haps, that the death had not been by violence. A 
honey-cake was laid beside the corpse as a gift to Cer- 
berna, and painted earthen vessels were arranged beside 
the bed, and buried with the corpse. The ceremony 
lasted two days. 

Collombet, Francois Zifxox, a French Catholic 
writer, was born at Sièges (Jura), March 28, 1808. In 
1827, wishing to embrace the ecclesiastical calling, he 
was sent to the Seminary of St. Irænæus at Lyons; but 
his progress in theology not being great, he renounced 
the project of entering orders, Having formed an inti- 
mate friendship with one of his co-disciples, M. Gregoire, 
he prepared, in connection with him, various works 
He died at Lyons, Oct. 16, 1853, leaving numerous trans- 
lations and other productions, for which see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Collop-Monday is a name for the Monday after 
Quinquagesima Sunday ; so called because on that day 


See Minutes of the British 
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the faithful began to leave off the use of flesh-meat— 
“collop” being a name descriptive of a piece of meat or 
flesh. 


Collord, Isaac, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in New York city, June 25, 1794. He labored 
at sailmaking in his youth, became a member of the 
John Street Methodist Church in 1810, removed to 
Cincinnati in 1811, and with his facher engaged in the 
tanning business; served in the war of 1812, received 
license to preach in 1818, and in 1819 entered the Ohio 
Conference. In 1848 he became superannuated, which 
relation he sustained until his death, March 8, 1875. 
Mr. Collard lived an eventful, zealous, faithful life. 
He was eminently genial and companionable. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 222. 


Collow, Jony, a Scotch clergyman, was called to 
the living at Penpont in 1736, and died Jan. 12, 1766. 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 669. 

Colluthians were an heretical sect of the 4th cen- 
tury, founded by Colluthus (q. v.), a presbyter of Alex- 
andria. His tenets resembled those of the Manichexans 
(q. v.), holding that God did not create the wicked, and 
that he was not the author of the evils that befall men. 
Colluthus was deposed by the Council of Alexandria 
(324), and died before 340, after which the sect rapidly 
disappeared. 


Collfithus is the name of several persons in the 
early Church: 

1. A martyr under Maximian in the Thebaid, com- 
memorated on May 19. 

2. A presbyter and founder of a sect at Alexandria 
early in the 4th century. He assumed to exercise epis- 
copal functions, but the Council of Alexandria, under 
Hosius (A.D. 824), decided that he was only a presby- 
ter, and consequently Ischyras and others ordained by 
him were to be accounted mere laymen (Athanas, 4 pol, 
Contr. Arian. 12, 75-77, 80, 106, 152). Colluthus was 
regirded as a schismatic rather than a heretic. Epi- 
phanius mentions in general terms (//er. oY, 723) 
that Colluthus taught some perverse things, and found- 
el a sect, which was soon dispersed (Tillemout, vi. 
281). 

3. A monophysite, extracts from whose writing- 
were read at the Lateran Council, A.D. 649. 


Collyer, Isaac J. P., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Neekonk, Mass., May 19, 1814. He 
was converted and licensed to exhort in his youth, and 
in 1844 entered the New England Conference, in which 
he labored until his death, May 7, 1872. Mr. Collyer 
was remarkable for his noble, manly form and bearing; 
the strength, independence, quickness, penetration, and 
earnestness of his mind; his strong imagination, prac- 
tical good sense, and ardent piety, See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1873, p. 53. 

Collyer, William, an English Baptist minister, 


was born at Ivinghoe, Bucks, in 1793. About the vear 
1814 he gave his heart to God, but was not baptized 


until Aug. 29, 1822, and was received into the Church | 


Oct. 6, following. In 1824 he began to assist his 
own pastor in the Ivinghoe Church, and at the death 
of the latter took the oversight of the flock. About 
1831 he was urged to accept ordination as regular pas- 
tor, which at first he declined, but on Easter Tuesday, 
April 1, 1834, he was ordained pastor of the Particular 
Baptist Church at Ivinghoe. His labors were eminent- 
lv successful for many years. He died June 9, 1879. 
See (Lond.) Baptist IHand-book, 1880, p. 291. 


Collyer, William Bengg, D.D., LL.D.. F.S.A., 
an English dissenting minister, was born at Blackheath 
Hill, near London, April 14, 1782. He studied at Ho- 
merton College under Dr. J. Pye Smith, and became 
pastor of a dissenting church at Peckham, now a suburb 
uf London, before he was twenty vears of age, which 
post he occupied with great honor and usefulness to 
the end of his life. At his ordination in 1801 the 
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church numbered only one hundred and ten members, 
but it soon increased in membership, and in 1818 Han- 
over Church was built; for about twelve years he was 
pastor of Salter’s Hall Chapel, which afterwards became 
a Baptist Church. For half a century Dr. Collyer was 
the most popular dissenting minister in London, attract- 
ing large audiences to his church. He died in London, 
Jan. 9, 1854. His lectures were published at intervals, 
from 1809 to 1823, and embraced Scripture Prophecy, 
Fucts, Miracles, Parables, Doctrines, Duties, Compart- 
sons. In 1812 he printed a collection of hymns for 
the use of his congregation, nine hundred and seventy- 
nine in all, fifty-seven of which were his own. In 1837 
he published Serrices Suited to the Marriage Service, to 
which were attached eighty-nine hymns by himself. 
See New York Observer, June 10, 1880; Cong. Yeur- 
book, 1855, p. 210. (W. P.S.) 


Collyrides were a species of cakes of kneaded 
dough, which were anciently offered to the gods as sa- 
cred gifts, from the notion, entertained by the heathens 
of all ages, that the gods delighted in the same things 
that were pleasing to men. See CoLLYRIDIANS. 


Collyva is an oblation used in the Greek Church 
in commemoration of the resurrection of the dead. It 
consists of cakes made principally of boiled wheat and 
curranta, the surface of the top being ornamented with 
the edible grains of the pomegranate, almonds, etc., and 
is presented on a plate before the chancel of the church. 
They are brought on certain days by the friends of 

hose who have died within a vear or two. The 

‘riends claim that the soul of the deceased comes down 
during the service and eats a grain or two of the 
wheat. 


Colma (or Columba), an Irish virgin-saint of 
Leitir, and her sisters, were pupils or foster-children of 
St. Comgall of Bangor. She is commemorated Jan, 22 
(O'Hanlon, /rish Scrints, i, 401, 402). 

Colman is a very common name in Irish hagi- 
ology. In the table of the Afart, Daneg. are given 
97 Colmans, and in the index 113. Colgan enumer- 
ated more than 130; and Usher says there are up- 
wards of 230. We notice here only those best known, 
They all seem to have flourished about the 6th or 7th 
century. 

1. The son of Comgellain, was a man deeply versed 
in legal and ecclesiastical learning, and a great friend 
of St. Columba. He died in the year of the eclipses, 
A.D. 625 (Lanigan, Keel. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 238). 

2. Son of Daire, bishop of Doire-mor, is commemo- 
rated May 20 and July 31. He was a friend and 
neighbor of St. Pulcherius Colman must have fiour- 
ished in the beginning of the 7th century ( Colgan, 
Acta Sunctorum, p. 169; c. 2, 173, 593; c. 22; Lanigan, 
Eccl, Hist. of Ireland, i, 401, 402; ii, 210 6q.). 

3. Son of Duach, of Cill-mac-Duach, commemorate: 
Feb. 3, was a man of great virtue and miracles, He 

| followed Christ from his youth, and at length retired 
i to a hermit-cell, near the place where afterwards the 
Church of Kilmacduagh was built. The day of his 
commemoration there is Oct. 27 (Colgan, Acta Sancto- 
rum, 245 sq.; Lanigan, Eccl, Hist. of Jreland, ii, 341 sq. ; 
Dublin Penny Journal, i, 200). 

4. Son of Eochaidh, is commemorated Jan.1. There 
are several other Colmans in the calendars having this 
patronymic, two being celebrated on Sept. 6, and a 
fourth on Oct. 27. The present Colman is first men- 
tioned as driving St. Columba for a whole day in a cart 
without a linchpin, and is said to have been the founder 
of the monastery which in the native dialect is called 
Snamluthair. He must have been a young man in the 
days of St. Columba (O'Hanlon, /rish Saints, i, 26). 

§. Son of Fiutan, is commemorated Dec, 14 in Mart. 
Doneg., but others call him son of Finnbar, and about 
A.D. 708 the Irish annals give the obit of Colman, sen 
of Finnbar, abbot of Lismore (Colgan, 4cta Sanctorum, 
p. 793). See No. 25. 
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6. Son of Lenin, of Cluain-uamha (Cloyne), com- 
memorated Nov. 24, is regarded by Lanigan among 
the saints of the second order in Ireland, and believed 
to have flourished in the 6th century. He was brother 
of Se. Brigida (q. v.), daughter of Lenin, and was one 
of the saints belonging to the family of St. Foilan. He 
seems at first to have been a poet attached to the court 
of Ædh Caemh, king of Cashel, about the middle of the 
6th century, and after his conversion to have attended 
Se. Jariath’s school at Clonfuis, where he was next in 
order of sanctity to St. Brendan of Clonfert. He died 
about A.D. 604. His character as a poet appears in 
the very elegant metrical Life of St. Senan, which he 
composed, and of which we have now but a fragment; 
the substance of it is incorporated into Colgan’s second 
Life of St. Senan (Acta Sanctorum, p. 104, c. 2, 588; c. 
22, 589; Lanigan, £col. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 41 sq., 212 
99.3; Todd, St. Patrick, p. 208; Ware, /rish Antig. p. 
144). 

7. Son of Lugaidh, priest of Cluain Bruchais, is com- 
memorated July 12. He was a grandson of Laeghaire, 
king of Ireland, and is given among those of that race 
who embraced the faith (Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, iii, 
e.8). He lived not later than the middle of the 6th 
century., 7 

8. Son of Murchu, has had attributed to him and his 
two brothers (Colman, the oldest, being a bishop, and 
the others priests) the authorship of a hymn in praise 
of Michael the archangel; it is given in the Book af 
Hymns, and edited by Dr. Todd. He seems to have 
belonged to Connaught, and for a time, at least, was en- 
gaged in missionary labors on the Continent before be- 
coming abbot of Moville, where he died, A.D. 785 (Todd, 
Book of Hymns, Fasc. ii, 165 sq.). 

9. Son of Rui, of Reachrainn, is commemorated June 
16. His mother, Eithne, was the mother also of many 
other saints, such as St. Columba, St. Maedoc of Ferus, 
and St. Comgan of Glen-Uiseen. He is also called Col- 
man the Deacon, and received from St. Columba the 
church which that saint had built at Reachrainn (Todd 
and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p.171; Reeves, Adamnan, pp. 
lxx, 164; and Eccl. Antig. p. 292). 

10. Son of Ronan, is commemorated March 80. 
Colgan places him among the disciples of St. Columba. 

LL Son of Tighernach, is commemorated Jan. 3. 
He is classe’ among the disciples and relatives of St. 
Columba. He was the brother of St. Begbile, St. Co- 
nandil, and St. Cuan Caein (Todd and Reeves, Mart. 
Doneg. p. 15; O'Hanlon, /rish Sutnts, i, 195). 

12. Son of Ua Lavighse, is commemorated May 15. 
He was a bishop at Tulach-mic-Comghaill. He was a 
contemporary of St. Columba, and is twice mentioned 
in the life of that saint. St. Colman died probably 
some time between the death of St. Fintan and St. Co- 
lumba (Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 177, 229 8q.). 

13. Surnamed Mauc- Ui-Tealduibh, is commemorated 
Feb. 8 and Dec. 12. This is Columbanus, one of the 
bishops to whom pope John IV, A.D. 640 (while vet 
but pope-elect), addressed the well-known letter urging 
the Scots to observe the true Easter, and avoid the 
Pelagian heresy (Bede, Eccl. Hist. ii, c. 19). He was 
bishop of Clonard, and according to the Irish annals 
died about A.D. 654 (Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 
412; Reeves, Eccl. Antig. p. 149 n.). 

14. Of Ardbo, is commemorated Feb. 21. He was 
tbe son of Aedh, and descended from Colla Uais, mon- 
arch of Ireland in the beginning of the 4th century. 
His church was on the margin of Loch Eachach, in the 
north-east of Ireland (Todd and Reeves, Murt. Duneg. 
p- 55). 

15. Abbot of Cam-Achadh (where he is commemo- 
rated March 31), and of Cammus (commemorated Oct. 
30). See No. 24. 

16. Of Cill-mic-Eoghain, is commemorated Oct 1. 
This saint was surnamed Cile. He was the son of 
Eugenius, son of Murdoch, and descended from the 
family of the i oat ra in Ulster (‘Todd and 
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Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 265; Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, 
p. 713, c 4). 

17. Of Cill-Ruaidh, is commemorated Oct. 16. He 
is only mentioned in connection with St. Ailbhe, who 
died, according to Irish annals, after the beginning of 
the 6th century. 

18. Of Cluain-Eraird (Clonard, in Meath), is com- 
memorated Feb. 9. Among the saints, prelates, and 
illustrious men in the school and church of Clonard, 
Colgan (Acta Sanctorum, p, 406, c. 5) cites from the 
Four Masters, A.D. 7, the death in that year of Col- 
man-ua-heirc, abbot of Clonard. He must not be con- 
founded with No. 13. 

19. Of Comhraire, at Uisneach, is commemorated 
Sept. 25. Mart. Doneg. (by Todd and Reeves, p. 259) 
says Bronach, daughter of Milinc, son of Buan, with 
whom Patrick was in bondage, was his mother. 

20. Of Druim-mor (Dromore ), is commemorated 
June 6 and 7. This saint is likewise known as Culmoc, 
probably, ton, as Culmaig. In the Irish martyrologies he 
is usually called Afocholmog, bishop of Dromore. The 
dates of his birth and death are unknown, but he evi- 
dently flourished in the very beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury, and is not to be confounded with Colman Ela, who 
flourished half a century later. About 500, he founded 
the noble monastery of Dromore, He compiled, like 
others of his time, a rule for his monks. He was buried 
in Dromore. As Colmac, Colmoc, and Calmaig, he ap- 
pears to have several dedications in Scotland. In the 
Scotch calendars his feast is June 6, and in the Irish, 
June 7 (Todd and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 149; Lani- 
gan, Eccl, Fist. of Jreland, i, 424, 481 2q.; Todd, Book 
of Hymns, Fasc. i, 100 8q.; and St. Patrick, p. 181). 

21. Of Glendalough, was the son of Uithecar. His 
festival is Dec. 12. He died A.D. 660, and was contem- 
porary with several other Colmans in the third class 
of Irish saints (Lanigan, cch Hist. of Ireland, iii, 4; 
Forbes, Kul, of Scott. Suints, p. 804). 

22. Of Glem-Deimhaic, is commemorated Nov. 12. 
The history of this Colman is very obscure, but his 
memory is preserved in the dedication at Clara or Cla- 
ragh, in Kilkenny. 

23. Of Lindisfarne and Inis-bo-finn, being connect- 
ed with two countries, has a double commemoration, in 
Scotland on Feb. 18; and in Ireland on Aug.8 He was 
consecrated, A.D. 661, as bishop Finan's successor in 
the see of Lindisfarne. He attended the council of 
Whitby in 664 on the Easter controversy, where he 
represented the Scottish party, and was defeated. See 
WIiLFrip. Accompanied by all his Scottish or Irish 
monka, and about thirty of the English, St. Colman re- 
turned to his parent monastery of Hy. Soon after, 
A.D. 668, he sailed to the west of Ireland, and dwelt on 
the island called Inishbofin. Owing to a dispute be- 
tween his disciples, he built another monastery at Mayo, 
where he placed his English monks, while he and the 
others remained at Inishbofin, where he died Aug. 8, 
A.D. 676, and where the ruins of his church are still to 
be seen in the town-land of Knock (Bede, Eccl, //ist. iii, 
c. 25; iv, c.4; Lanigan, Ecel. Hist. of Ireland, iii, 59 q. ; 
Neander, Gen. Church Hist. [ Edinb. 1849] v, 28 8q.; 
Forbes, Kul. of Scott. Saints, p. 303, 304). 

24. Of Linn-Uachaille, or Lann, is commemorated 
March 80. Colgan (Acta Sanctorum, p. 792, 793), who 
has collected all the scattered notices regarding this 
saint, says that his mother was Lassara, and he was a 
native of Ulster. He had two or three churches, in 
which he is commemorated as above, and also Oct. £0. 
He died March 80, A.D. 699, according to the Four 
Musters. This saint is often called Wocholmoc (Lani- 
gan, Eccl. ist. of Ireland, iii, 146; Todd and Reeves, 
Mart. Doneq. p. 91, 289; O'Donovan, Four Masters, i, 
300 n.). 

25. Otherwise called Jfocholmog, of Lismore, is eom- 
memorated Jan. 21. His father was Finbarr. Colman 
flourished in the reign of Cennfaeladh, king of Ireland, 
who died A.D. 769. After the death of St. Jarula, or 
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Hierlog, Jan. 16, A.D. 699, Colman succeeded him as 
bishop and abbot of Lismore, whither scholars were at- 
tracted from all quarters, Colman died Jan. 22, A.D. 
703 (Colgan, A cta Sanctorum, p. 154, 155; Lanigan, ect. 
Hist. of Ireland, iii, 145-147; O'Hanlon, Jrish Saints, i, 
397 9q.). 

26. Also called Alainn, is commemorated Dec. 14. 
His identity is uncertain. 

27. Otherwise known as Dubhchuilenn, of Dun in 
the Renna, aad of many other places, is commemorated 
Nov. 24. He flourished A.D. 570, and was contempo- 
rary with saints Kevin, Mobhi, Clairenech, Colman of 
Doiremor, Colman Ela,etc. He must be distinguished 
from Colman ef Cloyne, whose festival is on the same 
day (Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, p. 198, col. 1). 

28. Surnamed Eala, Elu, or Colmanellus, is com- 
memorated Sept. 26. He was the son of Beognai. By 
his mother, Mor, he was a nephew ef St. Columba, He 
was born in Glennaichie, now Glenelly, A.D. 655. He 
founded the monastery at Lann-Eala, in Ferceall (now 
Lynally). He probably died A.D. 614 (O'Donovan, 
Four Musters,i, 235; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 
804 sq.). Many places in Ayrshire and Argyleshire 
were dedicated to his memory (Forbes, Kal. of Scott. 
Satats, p. 805). i 

29. Otherwise named Finn, is commemorated Aprii 
4. In the days when it was customary to join com- 
panions under one leader for Christian teaching and 
practice, we find Colman Finn in the litany of St. Aen- 
gus (Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, p. 486 n*; Reeves, A dam- 
nan, p. 800). He died A.D. 771, according to the Four 
Musters, who call him “Colum Finn the anchoret.” 

30. Also called Jmraumha, of Fathan Beg, in {nis 
Eoghain, is commemorated July & Among the abbots 
and saints of the Church of Fahau, where Colgan says 
there was at one time a noble monastery, and now there 
is only a parish church, there is cited, without date, 
“S. Colmanus cogn. Imromha, etc.” He is placed in 
the list before St. Murus or Mura, who must have died 
pom ‘time before A.D. 658, as that is the date given for 
the death of Cellach, St. Mura’s successor (Lanigan, 
Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, ii, 87, 38). 

31. Surnamed /tadıch, or “The Thirsty,” is com- 
memorated March 5. His name does not appear in the 
calendars, yet his faithfulness is duly chronicled in the 
Life of St. Patrick, by Evinus and Jocelyne. In his 
.strict observance of the rule of fasting he would not 
quench his thirst in the harvest-tield, and died in con- 
sequence at Trian Conchobuir about A.D. 445 (Lanigan, 
Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, i, 819). 

32. Also called Mor, son of Luachan, is commemo- 
rated June 17. 

33. Surnamed Muzilinn, “of the Mill,” is commemo- 
rated Jan. 1. He is said to have been of Doire Cha- 
ochain (now Derrvkeighan). In St. Aengus’s tract on 
the Mothers of the Irish Saints, his mother is given as 
Bronach, the daughter of Milchu, eon of Buan, with 
whom St. Patrick was in captivity. This Bronach is 
also given as the mother of St. Mochaoi, or Caelan, who 
died A.D. 497, and others, which is the only clue we 
have to the period when he lived (Told and Reeves, 
Mart. Daneg. p.3; O'Hanlon, Irish Saints, i, 18). 

34. Surnamed Priscus, A.D. 800, is not to be found 
in the calendars, but Hector Boethuis gives a Colmanus 
Priscus, who, with St. Medan, St. Modan, and St. Euchi- 
nus, was preacher among the Picts and Scots (Scofor. 
/tist, ib, viii, fol. 151 a, ed. 1575). He was patron saint 
of the Church of Lilangolman and of Capel Colman, in 
Pembrokeshire (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 190). 

35. Also called Stellain, of Tir-da-Glas (now Terry- 
glass, in Tipperary), is commemorated May 26. Little 
appears to be known regarding him. Ile died A.D. 624 
(Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, p.247 n”; Lanigan, Eccl, /Jist. 
: of Ireland, ii, 24). 

36. Otherwise named Uau Cluasuigh. This Colman 
is of unknown parentage. He was Fer-Leghinn, or 
lecturer in the theological school at Cork, and is best 
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known as the tutor or master of St. Cumin Foda of 
Clonfert. He wrote a panegyric on his pupil. It is 
quoted by the Four Masters at A.D. 661. He composed 
a hymn, intended as a protection against the plague; it 
is given, with translation and notes, in the Book of 
Hymns edited by Dr. Todd. He died daring a pesti- 
lence in Ireland, about A.D. 661 or 662 (Todd, Bovk of 
Ilymas, Fasc. i, 86, 98; ii, 121 9q.; O'Donovan, Four 
Masters, i, 271, 272). 

37. Also styled Ua Fiachrach, of Senbotha (now 
Templeshambo, in Wexford), is commemorated Oct. 27. 
He was the son of Eochaidh Brec, and was related to 
Niall of the Nine Hostages. This Colman was a con- 
temporary of St. Colman Macduach, and of St. Maidoc 
of Ferus, who flourished in the beginning of the 7th 
century. His monastery was situated at the foot of 
Mount Leinster. The year of his death is unknown 
(Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, iii, 2,5; Todd and 
Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 287). 

38. Also designated as Ua Eirc, was abbot of Clo- 
nard, and died A.D. 700. His chief feast was Dec. 5, 
but he appears to have been also commemorated Feb. 9 
(Colgan, A cta Sanctorum, p. 406, c.5; Todd and Reeves, 
Mart. Doneg. p. 827). See No. 18, 

39. Likewise stvled Ua Liuthain, “ doctor,” A.D. 725, 
is commemorated July 25. Colgan calls him bishop of 
Lismore and a famous doctor, and says he died about A.D. 
725, which is the vear given in the Four Masters as the 
date when “S, Colman O’Liadain, a select doctor, died.” 

40. Of Uamhach (Huamacensis), scribe of Armagh, 
died in 725, and is commemorated Nov. 24 (Todd and 
Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 817). 

41. Commemurated Oct. 1, is supposed to be Col- 
man of Cill-mic-Eoghain, who is of the race of 
Colla-da-Chrioch. See No. 16. Colgan numbers 
among the saints of the family of Oirghialli (Oriel), 
and race of Colla - da - Chrioch, St. Colman, surnamed 
— sen of Eoghain, etc., and gives his feast as 
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Colman, Bbenezer, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Ashby, Mass. In 1815 he graduated from 
Brown University; subsequently studied theology at 
Rindge, N. H., under the tutorship of Rev. Seth Pay- 
son, and after three years was ordained pastor at Tiver- 
ton, R. I. His fields of labor comprised much of Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire until 1842, when he re- 
moved to western New York, where he remained until 
1855. The last three vears of his ministry were spent 
with the Church at Lamoille, Ill. He resided in De- 
troit, Mich., during the last year of his life, and died 
there, June 15, 1859, aged sixty-nine years. His preach- 
ing is said to have been solemn and convincing. See 
Cong. Quarterly, 1860, p. 84. 


Colman, Henry, a Unitarian minister, was born 
in Boston, Mass., Sept. 12, 1785, and graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1805. He was ordained, and installed 
minister of the Second Congregational Church in 
Hingham in 1807, where he remained until 1820. 
From 1825 to 1831 he officiated as pastor of a new Uni- 
tarian society in Salem, and afterwards moved to Deer- 
tield, where he devoted himself to farming. He was 
appointed agricultural commissioner of the state of 
Massachusetts, and after passing considerable time in 
making a tour of inspection in that state, and in prepar- 
ing several reports, spent six years (1842-48) in Europe. 
The results of his observations during this time were 
published on his return, In 1849 he revisited Europe 
in the hope of benefiting his health. but died in Lon- 
don soon after his arrival, Ang. 14, 1849. He published 
a great number of single Sermons. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer, Pulpit, viii, 213. 


Colman, James, a Baptist missionary, was born 
in Boston, Masas., Feb. 19, 1794. Ile was ordained there 
Sept. 10, 1817, having received his appointment as a 
missionary the May previous. Ile arrived at Calcutta 
April 15,1818. After remaining fur a time in Rangoon, 
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he removed to Chittagong. and thence to Cox's Bazaar, 
Nov. 12, 1821. He died of jungle fever, July 4, 1822. 
Mr. Colman was a voung man of sincere piety, and con- 
secrated to his work. (J. C. S.) 


Colman, Robert, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Holt, Norfolk, in 1805. He united with 
the Church in London in his sixteenth year; entered 
the ministry in 1829; retired from the active work 
in 1867; resided tirst at Hardway, Gosport; went to 
St. Helen's in October, 1871, and died there, Nov. 17 
ensuing. He clearly explained and earnestly enforced 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1872, p. 17. 


Colmar, Johann, a Lutheran theologian, was born 
at Nuremberg, June 19, 1684. He studied at Altdorf, 
where, in 1709, he became magister, on presenting his 
De Stotcoram et Peripateticorum Circa Gradum Neces- 
sifatis Honurum Externorum ad Summam Beatitadinem 
Disceptatione. Having completed his studies at Jena, 
he was appointed, in 1715, inspector of the alumni at 
Altdorf. In 1719 he was called to his native place as 
rector of the hospital-school, and died April 2, 1737. 
He wrote, Artihenoticon sen de Causa Negati Luthera- 
nos Inter et Calriniunos Unionis Successus [isquisttio 
Methodo Mathematica Instituta (1714):— Disp. de Sum- 
ma Jadeorum Astorgia,ad Mich. ii, 5 (1716) :— De Af- 
fectuum Caussis (1719). See Wills, Nüraberger Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (B P.) 


Colmar, John, an English Wesleyan miasionary, 
was sent to the West Indies in 1816, where he labored 
until his sudden death, on the island of Tortola, Sept. 
15, 1818. Colmar was a voung man of genuine piety- 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1819. 


Colmar, Joseph Ludwig, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Strasburg, June 22, 
1760. Having received holy orders, he was appointed 
professor at the royal college of his native place. In 
1802 he was made bishop of Mayence, and died Dec. 15, 
1818, Besides sermons and pastoral letters, he pub- 
lished Sententiæ S. Ignatii pro Quolibet die Mensis Dis- 
tributæ (Mayence, 1809-12). See Döring, Die Gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlemds, i, 261 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, ii, 113,147. (B. P.) 


Colmenares, Dieco nr, a Spanish historian, was 
born at Segovia in 1586. He entered the priestly order 
while very young, and was for a long time rector of the 
Church of St. John of Segovia. At the age of thirty- 
four he resolved to write the history of his native city, 
and spent fourteen years in collecting the necessary in- 
formation. At last, in 1634, he published his book, the 
first of tbe kind written in Spain. It was entitled 
Historia de la Insigne Ciudad de Sigocia y Compendio 
de las Historias de Castilla (Segovia, 1684). He died 
in 1651. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Colmus, an early Scotch gaint, is said by Camera- 
rius and Dempster to have been a bishop of the Orkney 
inlands, ami is commemorated on March 9 and June 6. 
But the name probably belongs to two or more indi- 
viduals, and may be the same as the Culmach, Colman, 
anc Colme of the Scotch calendars, and of the litany 
of Dunkeld (Forbes, Kal. of Scottish Suints, p. 305, 
306). 


Colobium (roħóßor) was a tunic with very short 
sleeves ouly, and fitting closely about the arm. The 
traditim was that Sylvester, bishop of Rome, ordered 
that deicons should wear dalmatics in offices of holy 
ministry, in place of the colubia, which had previously 
been in ase. From this circumstance of the colobium 
being regarded as the special vestment of a deacon, 
it is sometimes called lebiton (i. e. leriton) or lebitona- 
rium, a word which reappears in ecclesiastical Greek 
of the 5th and later centuries (Aesirwy). The monas- 
tic colobium in Palestine, if not elaewhere, had upon 
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it a purple “sign,” probably a cross, used, perhaps, as 
a mark of service wnder Christ. Examples of the 
Greck calubium may be seen in the ancient mosaics 
of the 4th century, in the church of St. George at 
Thessalonica. 


Cologna, ABRAHAM DA, an Italian rabbi, was born 
at Mantua in 1755. Having devoted himself from youth 
to the study of Jewish theology and philosophy, he 
was made a member of the College of the Dotti at Man- 
tua, and in 1806 was called to Paris as ecclesiastical 
member of the body of distinguished Israelites assem- 
bled by Napoleon. In 1808 he was appointed one of 
the three grand rabbis of the central consistory; in 
1812 its president, and in 1826 left Paris to assume the 
office of first rabbi at Trieste. He died there in 1832. 
Cologna was one of the principal collaborators of the 
Israélite Français, a periodical, published for some time 
at Paris. He also left a pamphlet upon the work of 
M. Bail, Les Juifs au Diz-Nenvieme Sidcle, and another 
on the same work, addressed to Sylvester of Sacy. See 
Huefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cologne, Councits oF (Concilium Coloniense or 
A grippinense), were provincial synods as follows: 

I. Said to have been held A.D. 346, to condemn Eu- 
phratas, bishop of Cologne (for denying our Lord’s di- 
vinity), who was, however, at Sardica as an orthodox 
bishop the vear after (Pagi ad an, 346, n. 6; Mansi, 
Concil. ii, 1871-1878). Baronius and Cave think the 
council spurions. Sirmond eupposes that Euphratas re- 
canted; others that he was acquitted; others that there 
were two snecessive bishops of Cologne so named. 

IT. Another council is reported to have been held 
in 782, under Charlemagne, but this was apparently 
a political council; nothing is known of it ecclesias- 
tically (Labbe and Cossart, Concil. vi, 1827, from Egin- 
hard). 

IH. Held April 1,887. In it the ancient canons were 
confirmed, and censures pronounced against those who 
pillaged the property of the Church, oppressed the poor, 
and married within the forbidden limits. See Labbe, 
Concil. xi, 396. 

IV. Held March 12, 1260, by Conrad, archbishop of 
Cologne. In it were drawn up fourteen canons of dis- 
cipline for the clergy, aud eighteen fue monks. Among 
the furmer: 


1. Is directed areinet those of the clergy who kept mias- 
tresees: forbids them to be present at the marriage of 
their children, or to leave thein a by will. 

8. Declares that all clergy should know how to read, 
and to chant the praises of God, and orders such as can- 
not do so to — a — 

T. Orders that in churches helonging to canons, if there 
be no dormitory, one shall forthwith be built, and that 
the eaid canons shall occupy it, that they may always be 
ready to asetet at matinas: nieo forbids them to eat or sleep 
ont of the confines of their church, i. e. the dormitory. 


See Labbe, Concil. xi, 784. 

V. Held in 1266, by Engilbert, archbishop of Cologne. 
Fifty-four canons were drawn up, which are chiefly 
against the plunderers of the Church, and those who 
killed, injured, and defrauded ecclesiastics. The last or- 
ders that the names of sacrilegious persons shall be kept 
in a book, and constantiy read out, See Labbe, Concil. 
xi, 835. 

VI. Held in 1280, by Sifridus (Sifroi), archbishop’ of 
Cologne. Eighteen canons were drawn up. 


1. Relates to the life and conversation of the clergy, and 
forbide them to play at games of chance; directs them to 
my dnily the office of the Blereed Virgin. 

. Relates to the state, etc., of the religions, and forbids 
monke or nuns to have any sort of property. 

T. Trenta at length of the sacrament of the altar, and 
directs that before celebrat Mg the communion the priests 
shall have said matins and prime, nud have confesyed, if 
they have the opportanty. 

& Trenta of the sacrament of penance. 

9. Of orders. 

10. Of matrimony. 


! See Labbe, Concil. xi, 1107. 
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VII. Held about the year 1300, by Wichbold, arch- 
bishup of Cologne; twenty-two canons were published. 


2. Orders deans to deliver in writing a list of all noh- 
resident incumbents in their deaueries. 

15. Orders all priests in the diocese to excite their par- 
ishioners to contribute towards the fabric of the cathedral 
of Cologne. 

17. Orders that the clerks appointed to riug the bells 
shall not be illiterate persons, bat, if occasion require, 
nble tu assist the priest at the altar. 


See Labbe, Cuncil. xi, 1439. 

VIU. Held March 9, 1310, by Henry, archbishop of 
Cologne, and three bishops; twenty-nine canons were 
published. 


11. Directs that the epistles and gospels shall be read 
only by persons in holy orders. 

16. Directs that those persons whose office it is to ring 
the church bells ahal) know bow to read, in order that 
they may be nble to make the responses; and also that 
they shall wear the alb daring divine service. 

17. Directe that the rural deans ehall provide that all 
their churches be furnished with proper ornaments. 

21. Forbids to pronounce a curee against any pereon in 
the church, or to sing the Media Vila against nuy one, 
withont the bishop's leave. 

23. Directs that io future the year shall commence at 
the festival of Christmas, according to the use of the Ro- 
man Church. 

Others forbid parishioners to receive the holy commn- 
nion, at Easter, nt the hands of any but their own ca- 
rates; order nuns to keep close to thelr cloistera, aud 
monks to observe strictly the rule of poverty. 


See Labbe, Concil. xi, 1517. 
IX. Held in 1423, by Thierry, archbishop of Cologne ; 
eleven canons were decreed. 


Among other things, it was ordered that clergymen 
convicted of incontivence should be deposed, if, after due 
warning, they did not amend their ecandalons life; that 
priests alone shall be named to preach Indulgence and to 
collect alms; that canons and other clerks refrain from 
talking during divine service, under penalty of losing al- 
lowance. 

The ninth canon is directed against the doctrines of 
Wycliffe and Jobn Huss. 


See Labbe, Cuncil. xii, 360. 
X. Held in 1452, by cardinal Cusa, legate a latere 
for Germany. 


Here it was decreed that a provincial council should be 
held at Cologue every three years, so that a synod should 
occur annually in one of the three dioceses; that all 
Jews, of both sexes, shonid have their dress murked with 
n circle, in order to distingnish them; that the clergy 
should keep thelr hair cnt short; also, that processions 
with the holy sacrament should not be permitted to take 
place too frequently, and then that all should be done 
with extreme reverence. 


See Labbe, Concil. xiii, 1378. 

XI. Held in 1536, by Hermann, archbishop of Co- 
logne, assisted by his suffragans, and several others. 
The acts of this council are divided into fourteen arti- 
cles, each article containing several decrees relating to 
the discipline of the church. 


Art. I. Consists of thirty-alx canons, and trenta of the 
duties uf biehopa, especially in ordaining and visiting. 
Among other things: 4. Buying and selling of benefices, 
and worldly motives in giving them, are denounced as 
detestable; aleo, 32. Pluralities are condemned, and those 
who have the pope's license for a plurality of benefices 
are bidden to Inquire of their consciences whether they 
have God’s license also. 

Art. II. Relates to the offices of the Charch, etc., and con- 
taina thirty-two canona. Bishops are exhorted to reform 
their breviaries where they nre defective, and to purge 
out all false or doubtful legends, which have been Insert- 
ed (neacitmus qua incuria) instead of pasraves from Holy 
— directions are given that the breviary be re- 
cited with reverence and attention, and that the mass be 
celebrated with proper devotion. 15, Defines the proper 
nee of organs, which, it states, are intended to excite de- 
votion, and not profane emotions of joy. With regard to 
the morals and conduct of the clergy, it atates (22) that 
pride, luxury, and avarice nre the principal causes of their 
evil repatation; and (in 23, 24, 25) that they ought to ab- 
stain from great fensts and good living, and from drunk- 
e:ness and other like vices. 

Arts. ITI, IV, and V relate to cathedral and other church- 
es, and those wh» serve them, to the mendicant friara, etc., 
and contain in all fifty-seven canons. Cannons are orde:ed 
to live canonically, as their name imports, to remember 
the original intention of their institution, which was, that 
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they shoald dwell together, etc.; if they fail on any oces- 
sion to be present at mass after the epistle, or at the 
hours after the first pealm, they shall be deprived of their 
allowance. Non-rexidence is forbidden. Persons having 
cure of sonlis are exhorted tw be careful to exhibit a pat- 
tern to their flocks. 

Art. VI. Relates to the preaching of the word of Gnd, and 
contains twenty-seven canons; states that the preacher 
ought constantly to read in and meditate upon the Holy 
Scriptnres; to accommodate his discoarse to the under- 
standing of his hearers; to avoid profane eloquence and 
worldly declamation, and everything tending to the ridicu- 
lous; shows how the clergy are to instruct the people 
upon coutroverted subjects, and to repress vice. Canon 
26. Directs that the — and creed shall be plainly 
recited immediately after the sermon. 

Art. VII. Relates to the sacraments of the Charch, and 
contains fifty-two canons. It reckons seven sacraments ; 
directs that the clergy should fustrnct the people that the 
visible part of a sacrament is but the sensible sign of the 
effect produced upon the soul; it treats of each of the 
seven sacraments in detail. Among other things, it de- 
clares that, in order to be admitted to the communion, it 
is necesenry to have a pare conecience, a heart truly peni- 

faith, to realize the truth of Christ's 


tent, and a lively 
body offered and hin blond ponred forth in that sacra- 
ment. With regard to the communion in both kinde, 


canon 15 directs the priest to teach thoee of his parish- 
ioners who are hurt at the denial of the cup, that the Iny- 
man, who receives the bread only, receives na fully and 
completely both the body aud the blood of our Lord as 
the priest does, who receives in both kinds; that the 
Church, ont of reverence to the sucrament, and for the 
salvation of the faithful, hath thonght proper so to order 
it, and that, consequently, the Jnity, being assured that 
they duo receive both the body and blood of Christ, should 
submit to its judgment. 

Art. VIIL Containing seven canons, is npon the snbject 
of the maintenance of the clergy: tt forbids any fee for 
the administration of the eacraments or for burials; it 
also enjoius the restoration of tithes by those laymen 
who had ueurped them. 

Art. IX. Containing twenty-one canons, epeaks of the 
usages and customs of the Charch ; directs that fasting, 
Desig an ordinance of the Church, may vot be neglected, 
and declares that to ent sumptuous breakfasts on days ap- 
pointed to be obeerved with fasting, is not obedience to the 
apirit of the Church’s injunction ; it alen esplatue the np: 
pointment of Rogation days, and deciares that Sunday is 
to be ohserved and kept holy; that on that day it is the 
duty of the faithfal to hear mass and the sermon, and to 
sing the psalms aud hymns; forbids fairs to be held on 
that day, and the frequenting of taverna. 

Art. X. Contains nineteen canons, aud relates to mo- 
vastic di-cipline. 

Art. XI. Contains eight canons, relating to almshouees, 
hospitals, and similar establishments; atates that it is the 
bishop's duty to look after the repair of those which have 
fallen into decay, and to provide for the spiritual care uf 
those persons who dwell in them. 

Art. X11. Contains nine canous, relating to echools, li- 
braries, etc. 

Art. XIIL Relates to contests about ecclesiastical jaris- 
diction, etc., and contains four canons. 

Art. XIV. Relates to episcupal and uther visitations, and 
contains twenty-four canons. 


See Labbe, Concil. xiv, 484. 

XII. Held in 1549, by Adolphus, archbishop. Sev- 
eral statutes were made for the reformation of the 
Church; the six principal methods recommended are 
the following : 


1. It wae ordered that the edncation of the young should 
be confided to those persons only whose purity of faith and 
life was known, and who bad andergone an examination 
by the ordinary, or by persons approved by him. That no 
snepected or heretical works should be alluwed in col- 
leges or nniversities, 

2. Itis declared that the examination of candidates for 
orders, and of pereous to be instituted to benefices, be- 
longs to the bishop alone, or to persons aathorized by 
him: and that those who desire to be ordaived shall give 
public notice of the same. i 

8. The clergy are ordered to inflict the penalty enjoined 
by the canons upon those whore sina have deserved it, 
and not toremit it for money. Pluralities are forbidden. 

4. The end of episcopal visitations is declared to be the 
correction of vice, and the restoration of purity of life 
and discipline. Bishops are exhorted to take but few 
followers with them in their visitations, to avoid burden- 
ing their clergy. 

56. The necessity of holding ecclesiastical synods fs 
shown, in order to preserve the faith and diecipline of 
the Church in their integrity, and to maintain pority of 
morals, to insare the reformation of abuses, 

—— of the re-establishment of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 


These statutes were approved by the emperor's let- 
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ters-patent. See Labbe, Concil xiv, 627. — Landon, 
Man. of Councils, 8. v. 


Cologne, DANIEL and WitiraM or. See CÖLLN. 


Colomb, Jxax, a learned French theologian, was 
born at Limoges, Nov. 12, 1688. He entered the Bene- 
dictine order in 1707, and died in 1778. Having be- 
come collaborator of Rivet, he continued, after the 
death of that scholar, the Histoire Littératre de la 
France. He also wrote istoire de l'Abbaye de Saint- 
Vincent du Mans (still in MS.). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Colomba, Saint (1), a Christian virgin, called the 
first martyr of Celtic Gaul, suffered at Sens under Mar- 
cus Aurelius, according to one authority, but according 
to other and more probable accounts, under the emperor 
Aurelian, about 273. In the 7th century she was an ob- 
ject of great veneration at Paris, and Dagobert caused 
a magnificent shrine to be placed in the Benedictine 
church at Sens, in honor of ber. This was destroved 
when the church was pillaged by the Calvinists, She 
is commemorated as St. Columbu on Dec. 31. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Colomba, Saint (2), a Spanish martyr, was born at 
Cordova. While very young she was placed under the 
care of her sister. Elizabeth, in the monastery of Taben- 
pe. Being driven from this place, together with the 
other nuns, bv the Moors, she took refuge at Cordova, 
and, when arraigned, boldly declared herself a Chris- 
tian, aud was beheaded Oct. 17, 853. Her body, 
which was thrown into the Guadalquivir, was re- 
eovered by the Christians and interred in the Church 
of St. Eulalia at Cordova. An order of St. Columba 
was founded in 1379 by John I, but it did not sur- 
tive its founder. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
av. 


Colomban. See COLUMBANUS. 


Colombano, Anroxio Marta, an Italian painter, 
a native of Correggio, flourished from 1596 to 1616. 
There are fifteen pictures mentioned as executed by 
this artist, representing subjects frum the life of the 
Virgin and the infancy of Christ. 


Colombel, Nicoras, a French painter, was born 
at Sutreville, near Rouen, in 1646, studied under Le- 
sueur, and subsequently visited Rome for improvement. 
He was elected professor of the Royal Academy of 
Paris in 1505. Among his best productions, at Ver- 
saillen, are Mases Saved by Pharaoh's Daughter and 
Moses Defending the Daughters of Jethro. He died 
at Paris in 1717. See Spooner, Biographical History 
of the Fine Arts, s v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8. v. 


Colc mbiére, CLAUDE DE LA, a French Jesuit, was 
born at Saint-Symphorien, near Lyons, in 1641. He 
was (wo vears court-preacher to the duke of York, af- 
terwanis James II of England, but was eventually ban- 
ished, and retired to Parai, in Burgundy, where he died, 
Feb. 15, 1682. He was a famous preacher, and became 
noted fur his “devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 
a sentiment which the notorious Marie Alacoque car- 
ned to the extreme of fanaticism. His Sermons were 
published (Lyons, 1757, 6 voula), also a few treatises on 
practical religion. 

Colombini, Giovanni, a painter of the Venetian 
hod, was born at Trevigi about 1700, and studied un- 
der Sebastiano Ricci. His chief works are in the con- 
vent of the Dominicans at Trevigi. 


Colombini, Saa Giovanni, a noted Italian ec- 
clesiastic, was a member of a distinguished family in 
Sienna, and a magistrate there. It is said that one 
day, being obliged to wait for his repast, his wife gave 
him as a means of diversion the Lives of the Saints to 
teat. This so impressed him that he resigned his civil 
alice, proceeded to distribute a great part of his goods 
to the poor, turned his house into a hospital, and col- 
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lected a number of disciples, who received from the 
people the name Jesuates, because they often spoke the 
name of Jesus in a loud voice. Urban V approved this 
novel institution, under the order of St. Augustine. 
These Jesuates were originally laymen, and applied 
themselves to the preparation of medicaments, but in 
1606 they received permission to take sacred orders. 
They were suppressed in 1669 by Clement IX. Colom- 
bini died July 31, 1867. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8 V. 


Colomiès (Lat. Colomesins), Paut, a learned 
French Protestant, was born at La Rochelle, Dec. 2, 
1638. He studied philosophy and theology at Saumur, 
learned Hebrew under the celebrated Cappel, allied 
himself at Paris with Isaac Vossius, and accompanied 
him to Holland. In 1681 he went to England, and be- 
came librarian to Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
lost this place in consequence of the disgrace of his pro- 
tector, and died of chagrin at London, Jan. 13, 1692. He 
wrote, Gallia Orientulis (Hague, 1665) :— Exhortation 
de Tertullten aux Martyrs (ibid. 1673) :—Rome Protes- 
tante (Lond. 1675):— Theologorum Presbyterianorum 
Icones (1682) :— Parallèle de la Pratique de l'Église 
Ancienne et de Celle des Protestants de Frunce (eod.) :— 
Bibliotheque Choisie (La Rochelle, eod.; Amsterdam, 
1699) :—Ad Gulielmi Cave Churtophylacem Ecclesiasti- 
cum Puralipomena: Accedit de Scriptis Photii Disser- 
tatio, et Passio S. Victoris Massiliensis ( Lond. 1686, 
1689; Leips. 1687 ):—Tettre a M. Justel, etc. ( Lond. 
1686). John Albert Fabricius published the greater 
part of the works of Colomits in a volume entitled 
Colomesii Opera, Theologi, Critici, et Historici Argu- 
menti, Junctim Edita (Hamb. 1709). Colomiès was also 
the editor of the following: S. Clementis Epistolæ dua 
ad Cortnthios, Interpretibus Patricio Junio, Gottifredo 
Wendelino, et Joh. Bap. Cotelerio (Vienna, 1682), and 
others, See Biog. Universelle, a. v, 


Colomme, Jean Baptiste SÉBASTIEN, a French 
theologian, was born at Pau, April 12, 1712. He was 
superior of the Barnabites, and died at Paris in 1788, 
leaving Dictionnutre Portatif de l Ecriture Sainte ( Paris, 
1775; first published under the title Notice sur (Ecrs- 
ture Sainte, ibid. 1773) :—Manuel des Religieuses (ibid. 
1779) :— Éternité Malheureuse (transl. from the Latin 
of Drexelius, ibid. 1788). He also wrote a translation 
of the Opuscula of ‘Thomas & Kempis (ibid. 1785), and 
an enlarged edition of the same, entitled Vie Chré- 
tienne, ou Principes de la Sagesse (1774; Avignon, 1779). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générale, a. v. 

Colon, Brenxarp, a learned French theologian of 
the Benedictine order, who died in 1709, wrote Traité 
des Vers Lutins (Paris, 1664), and several memorial 


sermons. See Hoefer, Nuur. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
Colon&atus. Iu the Mart. Doneg. (by Todd and 


Reeves, p. 191) there are two entries at July 8, but 
Dr. Todd shows that thev both belong to the same 
persons, namely, to Sc. Cilian (q. v.) and his compan- 
ions, who evangelized Wurzburg, and suffered there. 
Colonatus is said to have been honored in the Enzie, 
Banffshire (Forbes, Kal. of Scott. Suints, p. 306). See 
COLMAN. 


Colonia, André de, a French theologian of the 
Minorite order, who was born at Aix, in Provence, in 
1617, and died at Marseilles in 1688, wrote some theo- 
logical and other works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Générale, 8. v. 


Colonia, Dominique de, a French scholar and 
antiquarian, was born at Aix, in Provence, Aug. 25, 
1660. He became a Jesuit, and resided at Lyons for 
fiftv-nine years, where he taught successively the lower 
studies, rhetoric, and elementary theology. He died 
at Lyons, Sept. 12, 1741, leaving many works, among 
which we cite Antiquités de la Ville de Lyon:—Pra- 
tique de Piété ( Paris, 1717 ):— La Religion Chréitenne 
Autorisde par le Témoignage des Anciens Paiens (ibid. 
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1718; ibid. and Besançon, 1826):— Bibliotheque Jansén- 
iste (ibid. 1722, 1731, and elsewhere under different 
tides). In the Journal de Trévoux various memoirs 
by Colonia are found. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale,s.v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 

Colonica. See MACARIUS. 

Colonna, Ascanio, an Italian prelate, was born 
about 1560; was made cardinal in 1586, afterwards 
viceroy of Aragon, and died at Rome, May 17, 1608, 
leaving De Monarchia Sicilia, which is a critique upon 
the treatise of Baronius, Monarchia Siciliana, and is 
found, with the response of Baronius, in the 7'hesauras 
Antiquitatum Sicilia of Grevius. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Colonna, Egidio. See Æomius. 

Colonna, Prancesco, an Italian scholar, was 
born at Venice about 1449. While young he entered 
the Dominican order, was professor of grammar and 
belles-lettres in the convent of that order at Treviso in 
1467, and in 1473 was made doctor of theology at Padua. 
He died in 1527, leaving a very singular work, a kind 
of allegorical romance, entitled Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili, intended to show that human passions are but 
dreams (originally published at Venice in 1499; an in- 
ferior edition, ibid. 1545; transl. into French, Paris, 
1546, also 1554, 1561; improved version, by Vernille, 
ibid. 1600; literal translation by Le Grand, ibid. 1804; 
Parma, 1811; English trans). Lond. 1592, not complete). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 

Colonna, Giacomo (1), an Italian prelate, was 
made cardinal by Nicholas III, and afterwards chief 
counsellor of the papal court, while his relatives were 
luaded with similar honors by Nicholas IV. But Boni- 
face VIII stripped the Colonna family of their privileges, 
and Giacomo retired to France. He is believed to have 
taken part in the conspiracy of Sciarra Colonna, in con- 
cert with Nogaret, against the pope. The dignity of 
cardinal was restored to him by Clement V, Dec. 17, 
1305, and the bull against the Colonnas was recalled at 
the intercession of Philip the Fair. Giacomo died in 
1318. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Colonna, Giacomo (2) an Italian prelate, lived 
in the early part of the Ffth eentury. Pope John XXII 
appointed him bishop ef Lombez in return for the cour- 
age he manifested in publishing at Rome the excom- 
munication pronounced against Louis of Bavaria. As 
a protector of Petrarch, Colonna contributed much to 
bring about the coronation of that poet at Rome in 
1341, and Petrarch addressed to him a canzone. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Colonna, Giovanni, an Italian prelate, was made 
cardinal by pope Honorius in 1226, and was present as 
legate at the taking of Damietta by St. Louis. Falling 
into the hands of the Sasacens he was condemned to be 
sawn asunder, but his eourage won the admiration of 
his captors, and he was set at liberty. He fuunded the 
hospital of the Lateran at Rome, and died there in 1255, ! 
leaving Historia Sacra, which is in MS., besides some | 
Fetters on the Holy Land, to be found in Ughelli. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Colonna, Giovanni Paolo, one of the greatest 
Italian musical eomposerm, was bern m 1640. He re- 
ceived his education at Rome, where Carissimi, Bene- 
voli, and others were his teachers, He then made 
Bologna his residence, where he soon became the head 
of the musical school, and died Nov. 28, 1695. His 
compositions are for the most part of a religious char- 
acter, The most important he issued in twelve col- 
lections, published at Bologna. The first appeared as 
Op. 1, under the title Sulmi Brevi a 8 Voci (1681), 
and the last as Op. 12, under the title Psalmi ad Ves- | 
peras (1694). See Biog. Universelle, s.v. (B. P.) 

Colonna, Pompeo. an Italian prelate, was at first 
bishop of Rieti. ‘Turbulent and passionate, he gave 
himself up to kis fundness fer arms, and took an active 
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part in all the revolutions of the Roman court, but was 
nevertheless a patron of literature. He had the legate- 
ship of the March of Ancona, the bishopric of Aversa, 
the archbishopric of Montereale, and was viceroy of Na- 
ples. He died at Naples, June 28, 1532, leaving De 
Laudibus Mulierum, a poem, in MS. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Genérule, 8. v. 
Colorbasians. See COLARBASUS, 


Colorites were a congregation of Augustinian 
monks, founded in the 16th century by Bernard of Rog- 
liano, in Calabria. The name is said to have been de- 
rived from Colorito, a hill in the district of Naples, on 
which there is a charch dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The order was not fully established until 1591, and a 
few years later they avowed submission to the general 
of the Augustinians, Their habit consisted of a dark- 
colored gown and a mantle that reached only to the 
knees, 


Colors, Ecciesiasticat, The following details 
are from Walcott, Suc. Archeol. s. v.: 


“In anme foreign churches the dignity of fenats was at- 
tempted to be ehown by a graduated ecale of colors, A 
curions analogy has been traced between the three conr- 
mon chord notes, the third, fifth, and efybth, and the 
three primary colors of the solar ray; also of the seven 
notes of the major dintonic scale and the colors of the 
solar spectrum, so that various instruments have been 
ingeniously represented as colors—the oboe as yellow, 
the flute white, the trumpet scarlet, etc. 

“Jerome mentions that one dress was worn in an- 
cred ministrations, and another in ordinary life; and 
pope Stephen HIT evjoined the ecclesinatical vestmente to 
be used only in church. Possibly ubont the Gih century 
the fashion of vestments became fixed. Salvian, Paulinus 
of Nota, and pope Celestine, in 428, allude to the adoption 
of n distinet dress by priests. In France it was the prac- 
tice in the Sth century; and the monks, by the adoption 
ofa habit, promoted the movement. At Constantinople, 
in the 4th century, the Catholica wore black, and the 
Novatians white, out of doors. Chrysostom celebrated 
in white, which he nientious as the church-dress. In the 
early times of the church white was ured, certainly in the 
4th century, gh eee from the writings of Jerome, Greg- 
ory of Tours, Isidore of Seville, aud Fortnnatus. Anarta- 
tins epeaks of it in the lives of Popes Leo IIT and IV, 
Gregory IV, and Sergius II; and iu the mosnica at St. 
Paul’s-Without, at Rome, white robes, eometimes adorned 
with bands of violet or gold, appear, as worn by the ear- 
ly popes. From the 9th century red, bine, and green 
were gradually permitted in veetmenta, but prescript 
colors were not generally adopted until the 11th or 12th 
century, white being retained for the amice, alb, earplice, 
and the cope and chasuble on feasts of the Nativity, 
Epiphany, All-Suinte, and St.John the Baptist. Theynre 
firat mentioned by the author of the ‘Treatise on Divine 
Offices’ about the 1tth century, and afterwards, in the 
18th century, by Durandne, bishop of Mende, and Innocent 
HI. The Greeks, abont the same period, adopted there 
colora, reserving red, however, for fast-tays aud memo- 
rials of saints. The Greek Church reguires white at 
Christmaa, Epiphany, and Easter; blue or violet fn Pag- 
sion Week, in Advent, Lent, and at burials: and white 
and green at Pentecost. No doubt the common color for 
altar-cloths — which ia red, and the ordinary color of the 
Salisbury rite— was observed in England, owing to the 
Sarnm use being prescribed for the whole southern prov- 
ince in 1541. The national custom differed greatly from 
the Roman, as in the use of red instead of violet on Sun- 
days in Lent, and from Septuagesima to Kaster, on Ash- 
Wednesday, Mannday-Thursday, Good-Friday, and the 
Great Saturday, or Easter eve, on Sunday in Trinity, and 
in processions; while gold color was used instead of 
white on confessors’ days. 

“Feativnls were nsually distingnished by white, as em- 
blematical of the purity of the life of saints, although 
sometimes by red, as symbolical of the heroism of the 
death of martyrs. Catechumens wore white robes during 
the octave afer their baptism. The pope wears white: 
and on great days the bishop’s chair was draped In white 
to represent divine truth. The dead were wrapped in 
white, in memory of our Lord's winding-sheet.  Wroler, 
mentioned by Durandus, in addition to white, red, black, 
and green, was used on common daya, and in Advent, 
Lent, and on vigils, na the penitential color neareet to 
black. Violet, worn on Embers and vigila, being a mixt- 
ure of black for sorrow and red for love, betokens peni- 
tence, grief for «ina, inspired by the love of Christ. Our 
Lord wears violet sometimes, ax a type of the Man of Sor- 
rows. Nnns wore violet: so did Benedictine nbbote un- 
til recent times, and penitents in primitive timeas, Violet 
was the color of the pnrchment need for church books in 
the time of Jerome, and at a later date. Violet typified 
truth, deep love, and humility. Jac nth represents Chris- 
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than prodence ; — royalty and justice. At burials, | to Khonas, as well as the village itself, ts beantffal, 
maseex for the dead, and ou Good-Friday, black is worn. | abounding in tall trees, from which vines of most luxu- 


By the Salisbury nee, eroeun or saffron, gold color, is pre- 
ecribed on feasts of the confessore, as emblematical of the 
preciousnesa of their faith ; bnt at Laon on Good-Friday, in 
allasion to the envy of the Jews, Pale yellow, as in the 
dress of Judas, signifies deceit. Hed, by the Salisbury nee, 
was enjoined on Ash-Weidbpexday, Sundays in Lent,and the 
three latter days of Holy Week, as theeymbol ofuin (Isainh 
1,18): as the e gn of majesty and might ou Sundays (Isniah 
Ixiii, 1); and of blood, in the commemoration of the pae- 
sion, death, nnd burial of our crucified Lord; and so on 
Good-Friday at Bourges, Sens, Mans, and by the Ambro- 
siau rite. he latter regnires Ít also on Corpus Christi, as 
the great mystery of Christ's love, and, like the Chorch of 
Lyons, on the Circamcision, in memory of the first shed- 
ding of hie blood, and the first act of his love; wherens 
the Roman use emplovs white on the former day, in altu- 
rion to the mystery of faith; red on Pentecost personifies 
the divine love of the Holy Spirit; and in funeral services 
of the Greeke, and the ancient rites of France, and by the 
pope on Good-Friday, as showing that love ia the canse 
of their sorrow. Red is the ordinary color of the Salis- 
bury and Ambrosian rites, as green is of the Roman. 
Red wna nsed iu Lent, being the vigil of the Passion, 
from polit al to Easter eve, at Bourges, Nevera, 
Sens, and Mana Black chasublea with red orphreys 
were used from Passion-Sanday to Easter at Parte, and at 
faverals in parts of Germany and Flanders. Red and 
white were the Dominical colors in England. Martyr 
were baried in a scarlet colobium or dalmatic, the symbol 
of charity aud blood-shedding. Blue (indicum, bloditem) 
was worn on the Continent, like violet, on All-Sainta’ 
Day, in Advent, and on Septuagesima, and on feasts of St. 
Mary, as in England, in Spain, aud Naples. It was prob- 
ably nsed at Salisbury on ferinls in Advent. Oar Lord 
and the Virgin Mary wear red and blne. Blue, the color of 
heaven, was the emblem of piety, sincerity, godiivese, con- 
templation, expectation, love of heavenly things.” 
Colossæ. We give a few additional particulars of 
this place from Kittu's Pict, Bible, note to Col. iv.: 
“Thoosh a town of considerable note, it was by no 
means the principal one of Phrygia; for when that grent 
province was ultimately divided into Phrygia Pacatiana 
aud Phrygia Salutaris, it ranked bnt as the sixth city of 
the former division. The town was seated on an emi- 
uence to the south of the Meander, at n place where the 
river Lycus began to run under ground, as it did fur tive 
fartongs, after which it again ruse nnd flowed into the 
Meander. This valuable indication of the site of Coluxsm, 
farnished by Herodotua (l. vii, c. 80), establishes the truth 
of the received conclusion, that the ancient city is repre- 
sented by the modern village of Khonas The approach 
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riant growth are suspended. In the immediate neigh- 
horhood of the village are several vestiges of an ancient 
city, consisting of arches, vaults, squared stones, while the 
ground is strewed with broken pottery, which so gener- 
ully and so remarkably indicates the sltes of ancient towns 
in the East. That these runing are all that now remain of 
Colouese there seems no just reason to doubt.” 

The town now contains about four thousand inhabi- 
tants, and has a khan. The ruins, which lie three 
miles north of the town, are of the Koman period, but 
they contain no inscriptions, See Murray, //und-book 
Jor Asia Minor, p. 326. 


Colossianus. See FIRMUS 


Coloumelle, Lanpuure Dk, a French chronicler, 
was canon of Chartres after his uncle Ralph, about 1330. 
He wrote a chronicle from the foundation of the world 
down to his own time, entitled, Breviatre I/tstorial ; 
twice published in full in Latin (Poitiers, 1479; Paris, 
eod.). Labbe printed some fragments in the first vol- 
ume of his Library of Manuscripts, among others, the 
eulogies on Philip the Fair, king of France, and his two 
sons, Louis the Stubborn and Philip the Long. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Colpias (Wind) was, in Phoenician mythology, the 
primeeval deity of the wind, who, with his wife Baan, or 
night, begot Zon and Protogonus, the first mortal men. 


Colquhoun, James, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at Glasgow University in 1635; was called to 
the living at Whithorn in 1664; transferred to Penning- 
ham in 1665. Having persecuted some of his parish- 
ioners, he was ousted by them in 1689, when he went to 
Ireland, got a benefice there, and died at an advanced 
age, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 743, 748. 

Colquhoun, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, re- 
ceived a bursary of theology at the Glasgow University 
in 1735; was licensed to preach in 1739; presented by 
the king to the living at Baldernock in 1745, and or- 
dained; and died July 21, 1772. He published a rer- 
mon in 1766, 7'he Apostles the Light of the World. See 
fusts Eccles, Scoticana, ii, 843. 
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Colquhoun, John (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was born at Luss in January, 1748; educated at the 
universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh; licensed to 
preach in 1780; called to the living of St. John’s, Edin- 
burgh, in 1781, and died Nov. 27, 1827. He was never 
absent from his charge excepting on sacramental oc~ 
casions; his duties were discharged with zeal, and his 
life was one of sincerity and simplicity. He wrote, A 
Treatise on Spiritual Comfort (1815) :—On the Law und 
Gospel (1816) :—On the Covenant of Grace (1818) :-—Cut- 
echism for Directing Young Communicants (1821) :—On 
the Covenant of Works (eod.) :— View of Saving Fuith 
(1824) :— Collection of the Promises of Scripture (1825): 
— View of Evangelical Repentunce (eod.) :—Sermons on 
Doctrinal Subjects (posthumous, 1836). See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticanæ, i, 109. 

Colquhoun, Malcolm, a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1794; appointed minister at the 
Gaelic chapel, Dundee, in 1796, and ordained; and died 
March 19, 1819, aged sixty-one years. See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticana, iii, 700. 

Colquhoun, Robert, a Scotch prelate, was made 
bishop of Argyle in 1478, and was so in 1495. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 288. 


Colson, EBENEZER, a Methodist Episcopal minia- 
ter, was born at Plainteld, Mass., about 1805. He was 
converted at the age of fifteen, and at twenty-four en- 
tered the Oneida Conference. In 1844 he joined the 
Genesee Conference, in which he labored as health 
would permit, until his death, Dec. 16, 1864. Mr. 
Colson was a true man, deeply pious and faithful. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 184. 


Colston, Bdward, an English philanthropist, was 
born at Bristol, Nov. 2, 1630. Laving amassed a fort- 
une in Spanish trade, he spent nearly all of it in estab- 
lishing charitable institutions, such as schools and bos- 
pitals, in Bristol and uther cities of England. He died 
Oct, 11, 1721. 


Colston, William Hungerford, D.D.,a Church- 
of-England divine, was born in 1774. He graduated at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in 1796; was for fifty-seven vears 
rector of West Lydfurd, and for the same period an ac- 
tive magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant of Somerset- 
shire, and slao rector of Clapton. He died at Bath, Oct. 
8, 1856. See Hardwick, Annual Bivgruphy, 1856, p. 
230. 

Colt, Adam, A.M., a Scotch clergyman, regent in 
the Edinburgh University, was admitted to the living 
at Borthwick in 1595; presented to the new erection in 
1596; transferred to Inveresk in 1597; was one of 
the royal commissioners, and nominated a minister for 
Edinburgh; was at the general assemblies of 1601 and 
1602; in 1606 was selected as one of eight, for a confer- 
ence at London previous to the establishment of epis- 
copacy ; detained in London ten months, then returned, 
and confined within his parish; resigned the charge in 
1641, and died soon after his last sermon, March 24, 
1643, “having much reputation for learning, wisdom, 
and piety; fur grace and gifts, faithfulness and success.” 
See Fasti Eccles. Scuticune, i, 266, 285, 286, 


Colt, John, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed to 
preach in 1635; admitted to the living at Langnewton 
in 1642; conformed to episcopacy, and continued in Feb- 
ruary, 3665. See Fausti Eccles. Scuticune, i, 486. 


Colt, Milton, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Oswego County, N. Y., in 1810. He received 
an early religious education; was converted in his twen- 
tieth year; licensed to preach in 1830, nnd in 1833 en- 
tered the Pittsburgh Conference. He ended his short 
but highly successful career Jan. 1, 1836. Mr. Colt was 
remarkable for his energy and piety. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1837, p. 484. 


Colt, Oliver (1). A.M., a Scotch clergyman, Regent 
of Humanity in the Edinburgh University, was appoint- 
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ed to the living at Holyrood House, Edinburgh, in 1611; 
transferred to Fuulden in 1614; presented to the vicar- 
age of Lammerton in 1616, and died befure 1630. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 88, 438, 

Colt, Oliver (2), a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Edinburgh University in 1621; was licensed to 
preach in 1627; appointed helper to his father at the 
living of Inveresk in 1632, and ordained; was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly in 1638; presented to the 
living in 1641, in succession to his father; had protec- 
tion from earl Muntrose during the war in 1645, and touk 
shelter in Dundee from the invading army of England 
in 1651. He died Dec. 30, 1679, aged eighty-one years. 
He was a man of marked diligence, piety, persuasiveness, 
and integrity. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 286. 


Coltart, James, a Scotch clergyman, tutor in the 
family of culouel McLean, was licensed to preach in 
1810; presented to the living at Fintry in 1822, and or- 
dained ; and died June 11, 1840. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticana, ii, 855. . 

Coltellini, Micnexe, a Ferrarese painter, flour- 
ished about 1517, His principal works are at Fer- 
rara: in San Andrea, The Virgin and Infant, with 
saints; in the sacristy of the Augustines, a pict- 
ure of St. Monica, with four saints of that order; 
and in Santa Maria, St. Francis Receiving the Stig- 
mata. 


Colton, Asa Smith, a Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Champion, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Oct. 26, 
1804. He received his preparatory education at Guil- 
ford, and graduated at Hamilton College in 1827. He 
then taught one year at Freehold, N.J.; entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in November, 1828, where he 
remained nearly two years; then studied one vear with 
the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., in Philadelphia; was 
liceused by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1830, 
and taught three years in Philadelphia. Having united 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church, he was admitted 
to deacon’s ordera, Ang. 4, 1833, and ordained a presby- 
ter, Ang. 27, 1839. He taught in Morristown, N. J., 
from 1834 to 1436; preached and taught in Borden- 
town, from 1837 to 1839; was missionary in Bucks 
County, Pa. in 1839 and 1840; taught privately at 
Gulf Mills, Montgomery Cao., from 1840 to 1842; was 
rector of St. Andrew's Church, West Vincent, and St. 
Mark’s, Honey brook, both in Chester Co., from 1842 to 
1845; of Christ Church, Towanda, from 1845 to 1847; 
at Pike, from 1847 to 1849; of St. Peter’s Church, Mont- 
gomery Co., St. Paul's, Point of Rocks, and minister of 
Zion's Parish, Urbana, Ind., from 1849 to 1854; taught 
and supplied several vacant parishes at Wilmington, 
Del., from 1854 to 1859; and afterwards resided at 
Princeton, N. J., preaching occasionally until his death, 
Aug. 19, 1881. See Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol. 
Sem, 1882, p. 22. 


Colton, Benjamin, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Long Meadow, Mass. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1710; was ordained pastor of the Church 
at West Hartford, Feb. 24,1713, and died March 1, 1749. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 180. 


Colton. Caleb C., an English clergyman, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge, and be- 
came vicar of Kew and Petersham. A passion for 
gaming eo embarrassed him financially that he was 
compelled to abscond to America in 1828, to avoid his 
creditors. He next took up his residence at Paris, 
where he is said to have been very successful at play, 
clearing £25,000 in less than two vear, The dread of 
an impending surgical operation unbalanced his mind, 
and he blew out his brains at Fontainebleau in 1832, 
He published, Narrative of the Sampford Ghost (1810): 
—AJlypocrisy, a Satirical Poem (1812) :—Napoleon, a 
Poem (eod.):—Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow 
(1816) :—Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words (1820). 
See Allibone, Dict.of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s.v. 
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Colton, George, a Congregational minister, son of | California, were published in 1850, and a volume of 
Rev. Benjamin Coulton, of West Hartford, graduated at Literary Remains in 1851. See Gen. Cat. of Andover 
Yale College in 1756; was ordained at Bolton, Nov. 9, | Z'heol. Sem. 1870, p. 64; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
1768, and died in 1812, See Sprague, Annals of the | Amer. Authors, s. v. | 


Amer, Pulpit, i, 180. Coltrin, Cyrus, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
Colton, Henry Martyn, a Congregational min- | born at Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., Dec. 10, 1818, He 
ister, was born at Royalton, N.Y. He graduated at | Went to Illinois about 1848, having been previously or- 
Yale College, and remained one vear after graduation, dained, and labored within the bounds of the Fox and 
pursuing a select course in philosophy and languages, | Kock River Quarterly Meetings, In 1869 he removed 
The next three years were spent in the Yale Divinity |to Iowa. Broken in health by hardships as an evan- 
School, and in November, 1852, he was ordained pastor | gelist in a new and sparsely settled country, he died at 
of the First Congregational Church in Woodstock, Conn, | Waltham, ‘lama Co., Sept. 13, 1872. See Morning Star, 
In January, 1855, he removed to East Avon, and supplied | July 8, 1874. (J. C. S.) 
the pulpit of the Congregational Church until April, 1857.) Coltrin, Nathaniel Potter, a Congregational 
In this year Mr. Colton established a classical school in | minister, was born at Steubenville, O., Feb. 17, 1820. 
Middletown, which continued for eleven years, In Sep- He graduated from Wabash College in 1845; was a 
rember, 1858, he opened the “ Yale School for Boys,” m | member of Lane Theological Seminary one year, in the 
New York city, and conducted it till the time of his | class of 1849; was ordained (by the Illinois, now the 
death, June 2, 1872. See Obituary Record of Yule Col- | Quincy, Association) at Mendon, III. Oct. 18, 1850; was 
lage, 1872, acting pastor at Jacksonville, until April, 1851; at 
Colton, John, an English divine of the 14th cen- Chandlerville, and Kound Prairie (now Plymouth), from 
tury, was burn at ‘Terrington, Norfolk, and became chap- | 1851 to 1857; at Griggsville, from 1857 to 1861; for a 
lain to William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, and the | Short time chaplain in the army, after which he preached 
tirst master (by appointment of the founder) of Gonville | a Year at Litchfield, having no church; from December, 
Hall, Cambridge. Leland says be was a man “plus 1862, to May, 1864, was acting pastor at Wythe; chap- 
quam mediocriter doctus et bonus,” for which qualities | lain of the 88d Regiment until December, 1865; dur- 
it is presumed Henry 1V promoted him to be bisbop of | ing 1866 was without charge; and finally acting pas- 
Armagh and primate of Ireland (or, as Fuller says, cor- | tof at Sandoval and Clement until his death at Cen- 
recting Vits, this wea done by Richard Il). He was; tralia, Dec. 26, 1877. (W. P. S.) 
employed at the court of Rome in the schism between! Colum. See STRAINER. 
pope Urban VI and Clement VII, which occasioned the| Colum (or Colam), is the primary form of the 
writing of his learned treatise, De Causa Schismatis, and | name which becomes also Columbus, Columba, and, as 
another book as a sequel, De Remedius Ejusdem. He is | a diminutive, Colman, Colmoc, Columban, and with the 
supposed to have resigned his archbishopric before his | prefixes da aud mo becomes Duchulmoc and Mocholmoc, 


death, which occurred in 1404. See Warena, De Scrip- | or Mocholmog, See COLMAN. It appears as the proper 


toribus Hibernicis, p. 129; Fuller, Worthies of England | name of Irish saints, but more or less interchangeable 
(ed. Nuttall), ii, 459. with the other forms, 


Colton, Richard Francis, a Protestant Episco-| 1. Son of Aedh of Cuil-Damhain, or Cuil-Brinin, is 
pal clergyman, became assistant minister of the Church commemorated Nov. 8 and Dec. 11. 
of the Atonement, in Philadelphia, in 1866; the follow-| 2. Of Tirdaglas, is commemorated Dec. 18. He is 
ing year was instructor in Hebrew in the Divinity | often called son of Crimthainn, or of Ui Crimthainn, ao 
School of that city; in 1870, retaining his place in the | that the abbots of Tirdaglas were styled the coarbs of 
Divinity School, he assumed the rectorship of the Church | Colum Mac-Crimthainn. He was a pupil of St. Finian 
of Our Saviour, Jenkintown, in which offices he re- | at Clonard. About A.D, 548, he founded the celebrated 
mained until his death, in July, 1880. See Whittaker, | monastery of Tirdaglas.- He died, with many other 
Church Almanac and Directory, 1881, p. 172. saints, of the great epidemic, about A.D, 552 (Reeven, 


' .. | Adamu, p. 186, 382; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, 

Colton, Simeon, D.D., a Congregational minie- | ii, 71; Butler, Lives of the Saints, xii, 209), j 

ter, was * at sare same Mass., about 1786. He) 3, Cruimthir (priest) Colum, of Domhuach - mor 

— — rom Yale College in 1806, was ordained at Maighe Imchlair, is commemorated June 4 in the 

special — — — NA sd Mart. oneg. On this day Colgan places the Colum- 
; — si oe 

Soh Carolina, and subsequently became president of banus or Columba, presbyter of Kill-Ernain (in Meath, 


: or Limerick), who is said to have been one of those 
a college in one of the south-western states. See! wno met St. Patrick as he returned from Rome, and re- 


Hampden Pulpit, p. 97. (J. C. S.) ceived from him the skin to form the book-satchel, which 

Colton, Walter, a Congregational minister, was | remained in the Church of Kill-Ernain. 
bom at Rutland, Vr., May 9,1797. He graduated from; 4. A priest of Enach, is commemorated Sept. 22. 
Yale College in 1822, and from Andover Theological Sem- | Colgan places him among the disciples of St. Columba, 
inary in 1825; was ordained June 5, 1827; was professor | but this is denied by Lanigan (Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, 
of moral philosophy and Biblical literature at the Mili- | ii, 141, 407). 
tary Academy, Middletown, Conn., from 1825 to 1880; 5. Of Inis-Cealtra, is often mentioned in Irish his- 
and editor of the American Spectator, Washington, D.C., | tory, but the details of his life are Jost. He had his 
in 1830 and 1831. In the latter year he was appointed | monastery on one of the islands in Lough Derg, now 
chaplain of the navy, and ordered to the Mediterra- | included in the parish of Innixhcaltra, and called the 
nean; while there gathered the materials for his Ship | island of seven churches. He died of the great epidemic 
asd Shore in Madeira, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean | A.D. 548, and is tu be distinguished from St. Caimin 
(New York, 1835); in 1835 was assigned to the na- (commemorated March 24) of the same place (O'Dono- 
val station at Charlestown, Masa; in 1837 edited the | van, Four Masters, i, 187). 
Columzation Herald, and in 1838 the North American,| 6. Of Ros-Glanda, is commemorated Sept. 6. See 
Philadelphia; in 1845 was ordered to the Pacific coast, | CoumAn (4) son of Eochaidh. 
and July 28, 1846, was appointed alcalde of Monterey,| 7. Gobha (the Smith), is commemorated June 7. 
in California, by the American military authorities; | Colgan identifies Columbus Coilriginus (whose soul 
established the first newspaper (Alta California), and | Columbus in Hy is said to have seen carried by the 
built the first schoolhouse in California. Having re- | angels to the heavenly joys for his abundant alms to the 
tumed to Philadelphia in 1849, he died there Jan. | poor) with this Colum or Columbus the Smith, See 
22, 1851. His Deck «wd Port, and Three Years in| Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. 
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COLUMBA 


Columba (a dove) is a vessel shaped like a dove. 
Anciently the sacrament was reserved within a vessel 
of precious metal made in the form of a dove, which 
was suspended before the high-altar by a chain from 
the roof of the church. To this chain was bung a co- 
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Colamba Snepended from the Roof. 





rona-like dish, basin, or disk, enclosed by other chaina, 
on which the dove itself was placed. This vessel opened 
on the back; while in the body of it was formed a re- 
ceptacie for the host. The custom of reserving the rac- 
rament in such a vessel was originally common to East 
and West. Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, A.D. 474, left in 
his will a silver dove to Amalarius, a priest. It is record- 





Columba on a Basin. 
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ed of Basil the Great that he 
reserved the Lord's body iu 
a dove made of gold. The 
smaller example, illustrated 
by the engravings here given, 
in from the celebrated French 
collection of M. le Comte de 
Bastard. The “peristerium,” 
however, occurs in several old 
English inventories of Church 
ornamenta. See Doves. 

Figures of doves, as appro- 
priate ecclesiastical symbols, 
were likewise suspended over 
English baptisteries, and are 
sometimes found carved on 
the canopies of fonts, As 
symbolic representations of 
the Holy Spirit, they are like- 
wise carved over altars; and 
sometimes, as on the brass co- 
rona at Thame Church, Ox- 
fordshire, they symbolize the 
light and glory of God. Examples of this custom are 
found in illuminated MSS., and such vessels exist in 
several foreign sacristies, though their use has lately 
given place to the ordinary tabernacle. See TABER- 
NACLE, 


Columba is the name of several early saints besides 
the bishop of Iona and the virgin martyr. See also 
COLOMBA. 

1. Said to have flonrished abont A.D. 640, is often 
given as the first bishop of Dunkeld, and the educator 
of St. Cuthbert and St. Brigida (Lanigan, Ecel. Hist. of 
Ireland, ii, 165). Dr. Reeves, however (Adamnan, p. 
6 n., 296-298), says that the only Columba connected 
with Dunkeld is St. Columba of Iona, whose relics were 
deposited there, and who was honored as the patron 
saint on June 9 (Grub, Æccl. Hist. of Scotland, i, 129 
8q.). 
2. Another Columba was the son of the regulus or 
lord of Appleby, Congere, ‘'roclyngham, and Malemath, 
all situated in England, who is said to have been raised 
from the dead, and baptized by St. Blane (q. v.). He 
is buried at Dunblane, Perthshire (Forbes, Kal. of 
Scot, Suints, p. 307). 


Columb&nus (or Colomban), Saint, was a 
French poet, and abbot of Trudo (St. Trond). He 
died about the middle of the 9th century. Among the 
works of Rabanus Maurus is a poem or dirge on the 
death of Charlemagne, written by a certain Colomban, 
who is supposed to have been the abbot of St. Trond. 
To him is also attributed the poem entitled De Origine 
atque Primordtis Gentis Francorum (Stirpis Caroline). 
It was written about the year 840, and dedicated to 
Charles the Bald, and published with the notes of 
Thomas Aquinas (Paris, 1644). See Histoire Littéraire 
de la France, iv, 422, and ix; Migne, Patrol. Lat. evi, 
p. 1257. 

Columbarium (so called from its resemblance to 
a dove-cote) was a Roman vault with recesses for the 
funereal ashes. It is an utterly untenable view, that 
this distinctively pagan arrangement, essentially be- 
longing to the practice of burning the dead, which 
was held by the Christians in such abhorrence, is ever 





The Dove Opened. 


| found within the limits of, or in close connection with, 


a Christian catacomb, ‘The misconception has arisen 
from the fact that the Christian excavators in carrying 
forward their subterranean galleries not unfrequently 
came into contact with the walls of a heathen colum- 
barium. As soon as this unintentional interference 
with the sanctity of the tomb was discovered, the fos- 
sores proceeded to repair their error. The gallery was 
abruptly closed, and a wall was built at its end to shut 
it off from the columbarium. Padre Marchi (Monum, 
Primi. p.61) describes his discovery of a gallery in the 


COLUMBI 


catacombs of St. Agnes closed in this way with a ruined 
wall,on the other side of which was a plundered col- 
umbariam. This is probably the true explanation of the 
fact that a passage has been found connecting a large 
beathen tomb full of columbaria, on the Via Appia, near 
the Porta San Sebastiano, with a catacomb. See Réstell, 
Beschreib. d. Rom, p. 389; Raoul-Ruchette, Tubleau des 
Cutacombes, p. 283. 


Columbi, Dominique, a French historian and 
Jaeobin monk, who died Oct. 6, 1696, wrote istoire de 
Sainte- M adeleine (Aix, 1688). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Columbi, Jean, a French theologian and historian 
of the Jesuit order, was born in 1592 at Manosque, in 
Provence. He was successively, in the College of Lyona, 
professor of rhetoric, of philosophy, of theology, and of 
Holy Scriptures, and died at Lyons, Dec. 11, 1679, leav- 
ing, De Rebus Gestis Episcoporum Vulentinorum et Di- 
ensim (Lyons, 1638) :—Quod Joannes Montlucius non 
Fuerit Hæreticus (1640) :— De Rebus Gestis Episcoporum 
Vicarensium (1651):— De Rebus Gestis Episcoporum 
Vasionensium (1656) :—Commentaria in Sacrum Scrip- 
turum (Lyons, 1656, vol. i):—De Rebus Gestis Fpisco- 
porum Listariensium (1663). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 

» Générale, s. v. 

Columbus, Jonas, a Swedish Protestant theolo- 
gian, became pastor of Dalecarlia, made a great effort 
to impress with dignity the acts of worship in that 
province, and especially the music in the churches. He 
died in 1669, leaving ome poems, 

His son SAMUEL died July 8, 1679. He was also a 
poet, and a collection of his works was published by J. 
Renstierna in 1687. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8 v. 


Columcille. See COLUMBA, Saint. 


Colvener, GEoror, a Flemish theologian, was born 
at Louvain in 1564. He was provost of the college 
and chancellor of the University of Douay, and died in 
1649, leaving, Joh. Niederi Formicarium, with notes 
(Douay, 1602) :—Chronicon Camerucense et Atrubutense 
of Balderic (ibid. 1615) :— Miraculorum et Exemplorum 
Memorubilium Libri duo, of Thomas de Cantipré, with 
the life of the author (ibid. 1627) :—Kalendurium 5. V. 
Maria Novissimum (ibid. 1638). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Colver, NaTHANIEL, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
horn at Orwell, Vt., May 10, 1794. He had limited 
fwilities for obtaining an early education, but his nat- 
ural endowments were such that he took an honorable 
position among the ministers of his denomination. He 
served as a soldier in the war of 1812, and for some 
time fullowed the business of tanning. After he was 
settled in life, his thoughts were turned towards the min- 
try, For several years he preached in Vermont and 
New York, until, in 1836. he was called to the pastoral 
charge at Union Village, N. Y., where he remained seven 
years. During this period he made for himself a high 
reputation, both as a preacher and an eloquent pleader 
for temperance and anti-slavery. In 1843 he was invited 
as pastor to Tremont Temple, Boston. For thirteen years 
be prosecuted his work with eminent success, adding 
constantly to his reputation as a pulpit orator and a 
platform speaker. Leaving Boston, he went to the 
West, spending a year in Detroit, then a year or two 
in Cincinnati, and finally taking up bis residence in 
Chicago, where—with the exception of a short time 
when he had charge of the “Culver Institute,” an in- 
titution at Richmond, Va., where he devoted himself 
to the work of preparing colored students fur the min- 
mtry—he spent the remainder of his life. He died at 
Chieago, Dec. 25, 1870. More than sixteen hundred 
converts were baptized by him. (J.C. S.) 


Colvill (Colville, or Colwil) is the name of a 
number of Scotch clergymen: 
l Arxxanpesr (1), was born in 1620, near St. An- 
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drews; became rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
and died there in 1676, leaving, among other works of 
controversy, //udibras Ecossais, a poem in the style of 
Butler, directed against the Presbyterians. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

2. ALEXANDER (2), was licensed to preach in 1755; 
called to the living at Gask in 1763; transferred to 
Ormiston in 1765, and died Nov. 8, 1813, He published 
An Account of the Parish. See Fausti Eccles. Scoticuna, 
i, 308 ; ii, 765. 

3. Grorce, D.D., studied theology in the Edinburgh 
University; was licensed to preach in 1821; presented 
to the living at Kilwinning in 1824, and ordained; 
transferred to Beith in 1831, and died May 13, 1852. 
His son George was minister at Canonbie. See Fusti 
Eccles, Scoticuna, ii, 161, 183. 

4. HENRY, was presented to the parsonage and vic- 
arage of Mukhart in 1577, and to the living at Orphir 
in 1580, and continued in 1595. He was “ hunted to a 
savage death on the Noup of Nesting,” July 9, 1596, 
and Gilbert Pacok was beheaded at the market cross, 
Edinburgh, for his part of the murder. See Fusts Ec- 
cles, Scolicane, iii, 399. 

5. Jonx (1), took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews about 1561; was presented to the chantry of 
Glasgow in 1567, and remained the minister at Kil- 
bride when it was separated in 1569. He was accused 
of neglect and non-residence in 1575; deserted his 
charge in 1578, but on examination before the synod 
was acquitted. He wasappointed master of requests the 
same year; was ambassador to queen Elizabeth in 1582 ; 
was found guilty of treason in 1584, and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh; afterwards restored, and named one of the 
lords of session in 1687, but resigned within a month, 
Disappointed, he joined the earl of Bothwell in his 
seditious practices, was driven from the kingdom, be- 
came a papist, wrote bitterly against Protestant prin- 
ciples, and died at Paris in November, 1605, in great 
want and misery. His several published works were 
chiefly in defence of hia own erratic conduct. See 
Fusti Eccles. Scvticune, ii, 288. 

6. Joun (2), took his degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1685; was admitted to the living at 
Kirknewton in 1648, and died in February, 1663, aged 
about forty-eight years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, 
i, 142. 

7. JoHN (8), A.M., was regent in the old college, St. 
Andrews, presented to the living at Mid-Calder in 1663, 
and died in 1671, aged about forty-one years. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 175. 

8. PATRICK, took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1629; was appointed to the living at Beith in 
1645, and ordained; was a member of the General As- 
sembly in 1648; was appointed, in 1654, one of those fur 
authorizing admissions to the ministry; elected modera- 
tor of the synod in 1661, which was the last meeting they 
held previous to the re-establishment of the presbytery 
after the Revolution. He was a very learned and good 
man, and died in May, 1662, aged about fifty-three 
years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 159. 

9. Rosert (1), became minister at Culross in 1593 ; 
was one of the forty who, in 1606, consulted about hold- 
ing the assembly at Aberdeen against the king’s au- 
thority; signed, with fortv-one others, a protest to 
parliament against the introduction of Episcopacy, and 
was one of the fifty-five who petitioned parliament in 
behalf of the liberties of the Kirk in 1617. He con- 
tinued in 1629 with an assistant, and died in 1630. See 
Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 584. 

10. Rosert (2), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versitv in 1682; was appointed to the living at Barra 
in 1694; transferred to Glenluce in 1698; resigned in 
July, 1714, and retired to Stranraer, where he died, June 
6, 1729, aged seventy years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoli- 
cane, i, 334, 766. 

11. Roserr (3), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1691; became schoolmaster at Jedburgh, and 
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was licensed to preach there in 1695; admitted to the 
living at Annan in 1696, and ordained; transferred to 
Yetholm in 1699, and died before March 2, 1731, aged 
about sixty years, See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, i, 477, 
613. 

12. Ropert (4), was licensed to preach in 1758; 
presented to the second charge at Dysart the same 
year, and ordained. A libel was charged against him, 
to part of which he confessed, and for which he was 
suspended in 1784, but allowed an assistant. He died 
Jan. 23, 1788. He published, Britain, a poem (1757) :— 
Caledonian Heroine, a poem (1771) :—A talanta, a poem 
(1777) :—The Downfall of the Papal Confederacy (1788) : 
— Poetical Works (1789, 2 vols.):—Suvannah, a poem 
(1798) :—To the Memory of the Hon. William Leslie, a 
poem :—Extracts from Synod Sermon, etc. See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticane, ii, 538. 

13. Witttam (1), brother of lord Colvill, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1617; was 
elected minister of Cramond in 1635; changed to the 
second charge at Greyfriars in 1638; was a member 
of the General Assembly the same year; promoted to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in 1639; the same 
year sent by the Covenanters to the king of France 
to solicit his aid against the despotic actions of Charles 
I. He and his papers were seized in England, and 
he was imprisoned, till released in 1640 by the Scottish 
army. When the Tron Church was made a new parish, 
in 1641, he was appointed the first incumbent. In 1645 
he obtained protection from the marquis of Montrose, 
for which he was suspected of treason, in 1648 sus- 
pended, and deposed in 1649. In 1652 he was made a 
prisoner, but was restored to the ministry in 1654; ap- 
pointed to the Collegiate Church at Perth in 1655; re- 
fused a bishopric, and was promoted to the principalship 
of Edinburgh University in 1662. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticana, i, 31, 55, 183; ii, 615. 

14. Wiliam (2), took his degree at Edinburgh 
University; was licensed to preach in 1821; presented 
to the living at Eaglesham in 1829, and ordained, He 
died March 12, 1859, aged fifty-nine vears. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 66. 


Colvin, Rosert, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, a na- 
tive of Sanquhar, was tutor in the family of Hope 
Johnston; was licensed to preach in 1805; presented 
to the living at Johnston in 1808, and ordained in 1809. 
He died Sept. 4, 1851, aged seventy-two years. He left 
two sons, Walter, minister of Cramond, and Robert Fran- 
cis, minister of Kirkpatrick-Juxta. See Fusti Eccles, 
Scoticana, i, 651. 


Colvius, Andrew, a Protestant divine, was born 
at Dort in 1594. He became minister of several Wal- 
loon churches, and at length of that in Dort; and in 
1620 went to Venice as chaplain to Paul Sarpi, whose 
work on the Inquisition he translated into Latin (Rot- 
terdam, 1651). He died in 1671. He was an indus- 
trious writer in some branches of science, philosophy, 
and poetry, and published, in 1655, a Cutalogus Musæi 
Andrea Colrii. 


Colvius, Nicholas, son of the foregoing, was 
born in 1634, became -co-pastor at Dort in 1653, after- 
wards pastor at Amsterdam, and died in 1717. 


Colwell, Charles, an English Methodist preach- 
er, was a native of Cornwall. He entered the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan ministry in 1810, became a supernu- 
merary at Falmouth in 1837, removed to Helstone, 
Cornwall, in 1838, and died June 20, 1860, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. See Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1860. 


Colwell, John W., a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born about 1810. He was ordained at Rochester, 
Mass., Sept. 3, 1841, and was pastor there four years; at 
Charlestown aud Richmond. R. I. in 1846. During the 
next five years he organized a Church at Cranston. 
He died April 26, 1832, on board the steamer off the 
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coast of Mexico, near Acapulco. See Free-will Baptist 
Register, 1853, p. 87. 

Colymbion (coAvpPror) is a vessel used for con- 
taining holy water (q. v.) 
at the entrance of a church. 
A representation of such a 
veseel is found in one of the 
mosaics of the Church of 
San Vitale at Ravenna, and 
is here engraved. It is note- 
worthy that the aspergil- 
lum which hangs from the 
arch above the basin is in 
shape not unlike those of 
modern times (Neale, Fast- 
ern Church, introduction, p. 
215). 

Colyns, Davin,a Dutch 
painter, was born at Am- 
sterdam about 1650, There 
are two very highly es- 
teemed pictures by him, 
at Amsterdam, represent- 
ing the Jsrauelites Fed with 
Munna, and Moses Strik- 
tng the Rock. See Spooner, 
Bing. Hist. of the Fine Arta, 
s. V. 

Comaigh (Lat. Comagia), a virgin, is commem- 
orated as an Irish saint May 27. She was the 
daughter of Eochaidh., Iler mother was Aiglema. 
She had a monastery at Suamhluthair, and also her 
brother, Colman (q. v.) (Reeves, Adamnan, p. 172 
s). 

Coman (or Comman), son of Ernan, is commem- 
orated as an Irish saint March 18. He was a brother 
of Cumin Finn, abbot af Hy. He went to Hy as a 
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monk, and was alive in the time of St. Adamnan. His 


church is Kilchoman, in the Rinns of Islay. The date 


of his death is unknown, 


Comande, Francxsco, a Sicilian painter, was 
born at Messina about 1580, studied under Deodato 
Guinaccia, and painted in conjunction with his broth- 
er, Giovanni Simone. His best pictures are, The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Bartholomew, in the church of that 
saint at Messina, and The Adoration of the Magi, iu 
the monastery of Basico. See Spooner, Biog. //tstory 
of the Fine Arts, s v.; Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Générale, 
S. V. 


Comasius was a rhetor in the 5th century, who 
turned monk, and still continued in the monastery col- 
lecting “the rubbish ” of classical Greek literature, for 
which he is severely rebuked by Nilus (Epist. ii, 73, p. 
158; ii, 257, p. 251). 

Comb, ECCLESIASTICAL. <A comb of ivory or pre- 
cious metal, with which the first tonsure was made and 
the hair was arranged in the sacristy, was one of the 
ornamenta found in ancient sacristies fur the practical 
use of the clergy. [ach cleric had his own. The comb 
was usually buried with the priest on his decease. St. 
Cuthbert’s, of ivory, found in his tomb when opened, 
remains in the library of Durham Cathedral, and Se. 
Loup’s, of the 12th century, at Sens. The latter is jew- 
elled and has symbolical animals. See I VORIES. 


Comb, Grorce, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Edinburgh, Feb. 12, 1782. At the age of 
twenty-six he was converted, and united with the 
Church at Guildford. He studied for the ministry, in 
due time took charge of a new Church at Horsell Com- 
mon, and in 1823 accepted a call to Oxford Street, 
London, where he remained until his death, Feb. 20, 
1841. See ( Lond.) Baptist Hand- book, 1841, p. 37. 
(J.C. S.) 


Combadaxus, a deity of the eastern Asiatica, was 
a bonze, or Indian priest, while living. 


COMBALOT 


Combalot, THÉODORE, a famous Roman Catholic 
preacher of France, was born at Châtenay, in the Isère 
Department, Aug. 21, 1798. At the age of twenty- 
three be received holy orders, and pope Gregory XVI, 
before whom he once preached, appointed him apos- 
tolic vicar. For a number of years he acted as vicar- 
general of Rouen, Arras, and Montpellier, and died sud- 
deuly at Paria, March 19, 1873. He wrote, Eléments de 
Fhilusophie Cutholique (Paris, 1833) :— La Cunnutssunce 
de Jésus-Christ (1841; 4th ed. 1852) :—Mémotre Adressé 
auz Evéques de France, etc. (1844), for which he was 
imprisoned for thirty days :—Counférences sur les Gran- 
deurs de lu Sainte- Vierge (1845) :— Lettre a M. Guizot, 
etc. (1858). See Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v.; Vapereau, Dict. des Cuntemporuins, 
av. (B. P.) 

Combé, Marie Macpa.eixe de Cyz de, a Dutch 
nun, was bur at Leyden in 1656. She was brought up 
in the Calvinistic belief, and at the age of nineteen 
married a wealthy gentleman of Holland, Adrian de 
Combe, from whom she suon afterwards separated. She 
went to France, joined the Catholics, and by the aid of 
the abbot, La Bermondieu, rector of St. Sulpicius, ob- 
tained a pension of two hundred pounds, In 1686 she 
formed a religious community called Le Bon Pusteur, 
which the king took under his protection. The order 
spread throuxh the province, and was confirmed by let- 
tere-patent in 1698, after the death of its founder, which 
occurred at Paris, June 16, 1692. Boileau published a 
Vie de Hudame Combé (Paris, 1700, 1782). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Comber, Thomas (1), D.D., an English divine, 
uncle of the dean of Durham, was born in Sussex, Jan. 
1, 1575, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where be became a fellow, October, 1597. He was pre- 
ferred to the deanery of Carlisle in August, 1680, and 
made master of Trinity College in October, 1631. In 
1642 he was imprisoned, plundered, and deprived of all 
his preferments. He died at Cambridge, in February, 
1653. 


Comber, Thomas (2), an English clergyman. 
great-grandson of the dean of Durham, was rector of 
Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire. He published, Memoir of the 
Life and Writings of Dean Comber (1779) :—Sermons 
(1807) :—History of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1810) : — Adultery Analyzed (eod.):— A Scourge for 
Adulterers, Duellists, Gamesters, and Self- murderers 
(anon, eod.). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8, V. 


Combes, Andrew J., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Indiana, Nov. 12, 1845. He lived suc- 
cemively in Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska; was converted 
in 1865, licensed to preach in 1872, and in 1875 entered 
the Nebraska Conference, wherein he labored hervically 
until his death, in 1878. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences, 1878, p. 61. 

Combes, Francisco, a Spanish Jesuit and trav- 
eller, was bom at Saragoesa in 1613. He was sent to 
the Philippine Islands to propagate the Catholic faith. 
Ov his way to Rome to represent his province, he died 
at Acapulco, in 1663, leaving, in Spanish, a History of 
the Islands of Mindanao (Madrid, 1667). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, e. v. 

Combet. Ciaunr, a French Dominican, was born 
at Lyons in 1614. He was bachelor of the University 
of Paris, and hecame a famous preacher. He died at. 
Lyons in 1689, leaving, Oraison Funebre de Louis XIII 
(Lyona, 1643) :— Oraison Funebre dela Reine Anne d'An- 
triche (Vannes, 1666). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rate, & v. 


Combonus, Hirroxymvus, an Italian Hebraist, 
lived in the early part of the 17th century. He be- 
kmged to the order of Observantists, and was professor 
f Hebrew at Bergamo. He wrote, Compendium in quo 
Quidguid ad Hebraicam Linguam Legendam Pertinet 
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Continetur (Bergamo, 1616). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, S. v. 

Comdhan. See Comcan; Concan, 

Come, Saint. See Cosmas. 


Comegern was eighth bishop of Llandaff, contem- 
porary with Ywyr, king of Gwynedd (Stubbs, Register, 
p. 156). 

Comeiras, Vicror Delpuech de, a French ecclesias- 
tic and geographer, was born at St. Hippolyte-du-Gard. 
Sept. 11, 1733. He was abbot of Sylvanés, and vicar- 
general of Beauvais, but was deprived of his position at 
the Revolution, and died at Paris, March 29, 1805. He 
wrote vols, xxii-xxxii of L'Abréyé de [Histoire Giné- 
rale des Voyages (Paris, 1780-1801; vols. i-xx were pub- 
lished by La Harpe) :—/a Voir du Sage (ibid. 1799) :— 
Histoire de l'A stronomie, trans). from Bailly (ibid. 1806). 
Other writings remain in MS. See Hoefer, Nour. Bioy. 
Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 

Comès. See LECTIONARY. 


Comestor (or le Mangeur, i. e. derourer of books), 
PixRRE, a French theologian, was born at Troyes, He 
was successively canon and dean of Troyes, then, in 
1164, chancellor of the Church of Paris and master of 
the school of philosophy. He gave up his benefices in 
order to become canon-regular of St. Victor at Paris, At 
his death, which occurred in that city Oct. 21, 1198 (oth- 
ers say 1178 or 1185), he left all his goods to the poor. 
He wrote, among other works, Schulustica Historic 
super Norum Testamentum (written befure 1176, and 
published at Rentling, 1471; Utrecht, 1478; Strasburg, 
1483, 1502; Basle, 1486; Paria, 1513; Haguenau, 1519; 
Lyons, 1526; Venice, 1728; transl. into French in 1494 
by Guyart des Moulins, under the title: La Bible His- 
torie; Paris, without date, with engravings) :— Catena 
Temporum (transl. into Gothic- French by Jehan de 
Rely, under the title, Mer des Histoires; Paris, 1488): 
—Sermones, under the name of Pierre de Blois (Mav- 
ence, 1660, 1605; Lyons, 1677, and often since), See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Biog. Universelle, 
8 V. 

Comfort, David, a Presbyterian minister, a grad- 
uate of Princeton, was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick in 1798, and soon after be- 
came pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Kingston, 
N. J., where he labored during a long life. From 
1816 till his death, in 1853, he was a trustee of Prince- 
ton College. Mr. Comfort was honored and beloved 
by all. See Alexander, Princeton College in the 18th 
Century. 


Comfort, David D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was received on trial in the 
North Mississippi Conference in 1880, and died in Sep- 
tember, 1882, See Minutes af Arnuul Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 104. 


Comfort, Silas, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Deer Park, Orange Co., N. Y., May 
18, 1803. He was converted at the age of nine, be- 
became a class-leader at eighteen, a travelling preacher 
at twenty, and in 1827 entered the Genesee Conference. 
Then began in earnest his student life, studying on 
horseback, by torchlight, amid the confusion of fami- 
lies, always rising at four o'clock. Thus the dead lan- 
guages, science, general literature, Biblical criticism, 
and systematic theology were thoroughly explored by 
him. During his forty-five years in the ministry he 
served sixteen years as presiding elder, wrote several 
valuable volumes. and contributed largely to the first 
periodicals of the Church, In 1835 he was transferre 
to the Missouri Conference, returned to the Oneida Con- 
ference seven vears later, and in it labored until his sud- 
den death, Jan. 10, 1868. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences, 1868, p. 105; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
8. V. 


Comfort, William C., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
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ister, received an early religious training, was con- 
verted at the age of twenty, and, after exercising his 
talents as a local preacher a short time, was admit- 
ted into the Michigan Conference, wherein he labored 
many years faithfully until his death, June 15, 1862. 
Mr. Comfort was a man of decided opinions aud un- 
compromising integrity. See Minutes of Annuul Con- 
ferences, 1862, p. 206. 

Comfortable Words, Tue. A modern feature 
in the existing Anglican form for the celebration of the 
holy communion, first introduced in the second prayer- 
book of Edward VI., A.D. 1552, consisting of four texts 
of Scripture, which the priest is directed to address to 
the people. These words fullow the absolution, and 
precede the preface. 

Comforted, Tue, one of the two classes (the con- 
soluti or comforted, and the fæderati or confederated) 
into which the Manichean congregations were ancient- 
ly divided. See Manicuaism. The Albigenses (q. v.) 
classified their people in precisely the same way, and 
the comfurted led a life of celibacy and strict au- 
sterity. 

Comgall (or Congall) is the name of several 
early Irish saints: 

1. An abbot of Bangor, commemorated May 10. He 
was one of the most prominent leaders of monasticism 
in Ireland, and is said to have had three thousand monks 
under him at one time in various affiliated houses, His 
parents were Setna or Sedna, and Brig or Briga, and he 
was born about A.D. 517. After teaching for some vears, 
he founded, in 558, his great monastery at Bangor, Coun- 
ty Down, Ireland, to which multitudes flocked. Comgall 
drew up for it and kindred institutions a rule which was 
one of the most famous in Ireland. His most noted 
disciples at Bangor were Cormac, son of Diarmaid and 
king of South Leinster, and St. Columbanus (q. v. ). 
While on a visit to Scotland, he founded a monaste- 
ry in Heth. Comgall died at Bangor on May 10, 602, 
and was buried there. In 824 the Danes plundered 
the city and abbey, and, breaking open his shrine, scat- 
tered the contents to the four winds (see Reeves, Ecel. 
Hist. p. 93-95, 152-154, and Adamnan, p. 218, 317; 
Ussher, Eccl. Antig. c. 17, in Works, vi, 478 sq. ). 
Comgall is commemorated in the Scotch calendars, but 
Camerarius places him on Jan. 2, and suggests a Scotch 
Bangor. See Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, ii, c. 10; 
Todd and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 123; Butler, Lives 
of the Saints, v, 195 9q.; Forbes, Kal. of Scott. Suints, 
p- 108-110. 

2. Son of Eochaidh, commemorated Sept. 4. His 
monastery was at Both-conais, in Inis-Eoghan. He 
is said to have received this monastery from St. Cia- 
nan of Duleek. He belongs to the 8th century (Todd 
and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 237; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. 
of Ireland, i, 845; iii, 162). 

3. Of Gobhal-linin, commemorated July 28. His 
monastery was at what is now Galloon. On July 27, 
Butler (Lives of the Suints, vii, 426) gives a short me- 
moir of St. Congall, abbot of Jabhualhini. 

Comgan (Comdhan, or Comman) is the name 
of two early Irish saints: i 

1. Of Cluain- Connaidh, commemorated Oct. 13, 
There is a St. Comganus named among the relatives 
of St. Columba, who is supposed to be the same as this 
Comgan. See CONGAN. 

2. Of Glenn - Uissen, commemorated Feb. 27. He 
was the son of Diarmaid, and his mother was Ethne. 
He founded a monastery in hia native province at 
Ceauw-indis, and succeeded St. Diarmaid in the gov- 
ernment of the monastery at Glenn-Uissen. He died 
about A.D, 569, it is supposed (Lanigan, Ecclestastica( 
— of Ireland, ii, 76 6q.; Reeves, A dumnan, lxx, 
uote). 

Comi, GiroLamo, a painter of Modena, flourished 
about 1550. He painted sacred subjecta, and was much 
employed by the churches in urnamental work. Onc 
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of his pictures in San Michele at Bosco is dated 1563. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts,e.v.; Huefer, 
Nouv. Biog, Générule, a v. 

Comiers, CLAUDE, a learned French mathemati- 
cian, was born at Embrun. He was canon there, pro- 
vost of the chapter of Ternant, doctor of theology, and 
apostolic prothonotary; also professor of mathematics 
at Paris, and was considered an able physician and 
chemist. He had contributed to the Journul des Suvants 
from 1676 to 1678, and had invented several curious 
machines. Having become blind in 1690, he entered 
the hospital of Quinze-Vingts, where he took the title 
of aveugle royal because he had a pension from the 
king. He died at Paris in October, 1693, leaving La 
Nouvelle Science de la Nature des Cométes (Lyons, 
1665) :—Jnstruction pour Reunir les Eglises Prétendues 
Reformées à l Église Romaine (Paris, 1678) :—T'ratté des 
Langues et Ecritures (in the Mercure of Sept., Oct. 
1684, and Feb. 1685) :— Traité des Prophéties (ibid. of 
Aug., Sept., Dec. 1689, and Sept. 1690) :— Lettre à une 
Dame Nouvellement Convertie à la Religion Catholique 
(ibid. of Dec. 1691), and many other pieces. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Comin (or Cumin). See Comyn. 


Comingo, Henry G., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Harrodsburg, Ky., Feb. 2, 1809. He 
was carefully reared by Christian parents; graduated 
from Centre College, Danville, in 1882; studied two 
years (1833-34) in Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
was licensed in 1836 by the New Brunswick Presby- 
tery, and became pastor, May 24, 1837, in Steubenville, 
O., where he labored until the close of his life, Dec. 
1, 1861. He was a living Christian and an earnest 
minister of the gospel. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1868, p. 155. 

Comingoe, Brerx Roxcas, a German Reformed 
minister, was a native of Germany. He was pastor 
at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, fur forty-nine vears, from 
1770. Old age and ill-health caused him to resign in 
1819. He returned to Germany soon after, and noth- 
ing more was heard of him. See Harbaugh, Fathers 
of the Germ. Ref. Church, ii, 159. 


Comitibus, BLaskus px, an Italian theologian, 
was born at Milan. He was a Minorite, and for fifteen 
years regent of the order at Prague; then director of 
the grand seminary, and theologian to the archbishop. 
He died at Prague in 1685, leaving De Deo Trino et 
Uno (Prague, 1682) :—De Jntellectu, Scientia, Providen- 
tiu, Pradestinatione et Reprobatione (ibid.):—De Crea- 
tione, Statu Innucentia, Angelis, etc. (ibid. 1688). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Comitin, Jean Baprtistr, a French theologian of 
the Jesuit order, who lived in the latter part of the 17th 
century, wrote Défense de ? Honneur des Saints (Dijon, 
1657): — Initium Sapientia et Finis, Timor et Amor 
Dei (Châlons, 1662, 1672) :—Selecte de Fide Controver- 
siæ (about 1666). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8. v. 


Comitolo, Neapolio, an Italian prelate, was 
born at Perugia in 1544, of the family of the counts 
of Colle-Mezzo, He at first followed the profession 
of law, but afterwards obtained an abbey, and became 
auditor of the Rota; was appointed bishop of Peru- 
gia in 1591, founded a college and several religious 
societies, and died there, Aug. 24, 1624, leaving, in 
Latin, a History of the Bishops of Perugia, a collec- 
tion of the decisions of the tribunal of the Rota, and 
some liturgical works, See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Gé- 
nérale, s. v. 


Comitolo, Paolo, an Italian theologian of the 
same family as the foregoing, was born at Perugia in 
1545. He was not more than fourteen years of age 
when he became a Jesuit, and later one of the best caas- 
uists of that society. He taught successively rhetoric, 
the Sacred Scriptures, and moral theology. He died at 
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Perugia, Feb. 18, 1626. His principal works are Cutena 
Ilastriam Authorum in Librum Jvb (transl. from the 
Greek, Lyons, 1586; Venice, 1587): — Consilia seu Re- 

Moraliu (Lyons, 1609) :—Doctrina de Contractu 
Universo (ibid. 1615). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Giné- 
rale, 8. Y. 

Comman is a not uncommon name among the 
Irish saints, and is often exchanged with Colman, Com- 
gan, Coœemun. 

1. Muc Va Theimhne, commemorated Feb. 27. Col- 
gan (Acta Sanctorum, p. 417) distinguishes “ St. Com- 

, gan Hua-Teanne” from St. Comgan of Glenn-uissen, 
who is commemorated on the same day, and gives from 
the Irish Annals the date of the former's death as A.D. 
663. O'Donovan thinks he was the brother of Muir- 
chu Maccuthennuis, who wrote a life of St. Patrick 
from the dictation of Aidus, bishop of Sletty, and if so 
he may have been the son of Cogitonus (q. v.). 

2. Of Roscommon (Roes-Commain), commemorated 
Dec. 26. It is thonght he died A.D. 742. He is said 
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Commemoration of the Departed is the sol- 
emn remembrance of the faithful in Christ who have 
passed from hence with the sign of faith, and now rest 
in the sleep of peace. A prayer substantially contain- 
ing such a commemoration is found in every ancient 
liturgy. Prayer for the dead has been pronounced 
legal by the highest ecclesiastical court in England, 
but is a relic of Romanism. 

Commenda. See Diocese; MONASTERY. 


Commendatio ( wapcSeaic ), i.e. collect. (1) In 
the third Council of Carthage it is provided that if a 
commendatio of the dead takes place in the afternoon, it 
must consist of prayers only, without the celebration of 
mase, In the African code, the set forms to be ordina- 
rily used in churches seem to be summed up under the 
heads preces, præfativnes, commendationes, manus impo- 
siliones. 

(2) But the word wapd3eoie is also used to designate 
the prayers made in the congregation on behalf of the 
catechumens, Alexius Aristenus (quoted by Suicer, 


to have been of the race of Irial, son of Conall Cearnach. | s v.) explains it, when designating a part of divine ser- 


He wrote a monastic rule. and in the d nnals, about the 


vice, as “the prayers over the catechumens, whereby 


year 790, there is mention made of the promulgation ; we commend them to the Lord.” 


of “the law of St. Coman” thoughout the three di- | 


visions of Connaught (O'Donovan, Four Masters, i, 
343, 349, 395; Todd and Reeves, Murt. Doneg. p. 849; 
i Ecclesiastical History of Irelund, ii, 225; iii, 
177 

Commandery (commenda, a benefice ), or Pre- 
ceptory (preceplin, a first share), is a cell of the 
Templars and Huspitallers for collecting demesne-rents, 
and a home for veteran members of thoee orders, The 
president paid himself first bis own pension, and then 
accounted for the residue. These houses remain at 
Swingfield, Cliburn, and Worcester. 


Commatrés is a term sometimes used in ancient 
writers to denote sponsors in baptism. 


Commemoration, in its liturgical use, desig- 
nates : 

1. The recitation of the names of those for whom 
intercession is made in the mass, See Dirrycn. 

2. The introduction of the names of certain saints 
or events in the divine office. Such commemorations 
are generally of the cross, of the Virgin Marv, of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and for peace. 

3. According to the rubrics of the Roman breviary, 
when a greater festival falls on the «day of a “simple” 
festival, the latter is “ commemorated” by the introduc- 
tion of certain portions of its proper service into that 
of the greater festival. 

4. In the Church of England “commemoration” 
takes place when two festivals concur, and the office 
for the greater is used, while the collect only of the 
lesser is said; or when a festival coincides with a 
greater Sunday; or a festival of the second clasa falls 
om a greater week-day, and the same rule is observed. 
In Lent, Advent, on ember-days, and greater ferials, a 
special collect is used. 

Commemoration - day, in the University of 
Oxford, is an annual solemnity in remembrance of 
the founders and benefactors of the university, when 
speeches are made, prize compositions recited, and 
honorary degrees conferred upon distinguished persons. 
In colleges a form of prayer, prescribed in queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, is used during term, in pious memory of 
founders and benefactors. The proper Psalms are cxlv, 
exlvi,cxlvii; the lesson, Ecclesiasticus xliv. ‘The suf- 
frage is: 

“ The juzt shall be had in everlasting remembrance; 

He shall not be afraid of evil tidings. 
The anuls of the righteous are in the hand of God; 
Neither doth any torment touch them.” 
Then follows a collect. At Oxford the commemoration 
by the university is also called enceeniu. 


Commendation is (1) the act of commending; 
a favorable representation in words; (2) the act of 
commending the dying to the mercy and favor of 
God. 

Commendatory is one having the grant of a 
benefice in trust for life, and enjoying the revenues. 


Commendatory Letters. The earliest trace of 
the practice connected with these words is to be found 
in 2 Cor. iii, 1. St. Paul, it would seem, had been taunted 
by rivals, who came with letters of commendation (ix- 
aroXai overaricat) from the Church of Jerusalem with 
the absence of such credentials in his own case, with his 
attempts to make up for the omission by reiterated self- 
commendation. The passage shows the practice was 
already common, and, of course, necessary. Letters of 
this kind may have been in previous use among the 
Jews, and thus helped to maintain their unity as a peo- 
ple through all the lands of the dispersion. Other in- 
stances of it in the apostolic ages are to be fuund in the 
letter given to Apollos by the disciples at Ephesus (Acts 
xviii, 27), in the mention of Zenas and Apollos in the 
Epistle to Titus (iii, 18). The letter to Philemon, 
though more distinctly personal, has somewhat of the 
same character. The practice became universal, and it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that no single prac- 
tice of the early Christian Church tended so much as 
this to impress on it the stamp of unity and organiza- 
tion. The bishop of any congregation, in any part of 
the empire, might commend a traveller, layman, or 
cleric to the good offices of another. The precautions 
against imposture might sometimes, as in the instance 
of Peregrinus, told by Lucian—perhape also in that of 
the “false brethren” of Gal. ii, 4—be insufficient, but, 
as a rule, it did its work, and served as a bond of union 
between all Christian churches, 

Those outside the Church's pale, however arrogant 
might be their claims, could boast of no auch proof of 
their oneness, They were cut off from what was in 
the moet literal sense of the term the “communion of 
saints.” It was the crowning argument of Augustine 
and Optatus against the Donatists that their letters 
would not be received in any churches but their own; 
that they were therefore a sect with no claim to cath- 
olicity, no element of permanence. When Paul of Sa- 
mosata was deposed by the so-called second council of 
Antioch, the bishops who passed sentence on him wrote 
to Dionysius of Rome and Maximus of Alexandria, re- 
questing them not to address their letters to him, but 
to Domnus, whom they had appointed in his place. 
The letter of Cyprian on the election of Cornelius and 
that to Stephen are examples of the same kind. ‘The 
most remarkable testimony, however, to the extent and 
the usefulness of the practice is found in the wish of 
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Julian to reorganize heathen society on the same plan, 
aud to provide, in this way, shelter and food for any 
non-Christian traveller who might be journeying to a 
strange city (Sozomen, H. E. v, 16). 

As the Church became wealthier and more worldly, 
the restrictive side of the practice became the more 
prominent; it was then what the passport system has 
been in the intercourse of modern Europe, a check on 
the free movement of clergy, or monks, or laymen. 
Thus it was made penal (and the penalty was excom- 
munication) for any one to receive either cleric or 
layman who came to a city not his own without these 
letters, Those who brought them were even then sub- 
ject to a scrutiny, with the alternative of being re- 
ceived into full fellowship if it were satisfactory, or, if 
it were otherwise, of having to be content with some 
immediate relief. So the Council of Elvira seeks to 
maintain the episcopal prerogative in this matter, and 
will not allow literae cunfessuriae (lettera certifving 
that the bearer was one who had suffered in persecu- 
tion) to take the place of the regular commendatory 
letters. It would appear that the abuse had spread so 
far that the “confessor's” passport was banded from 
one to another without even the insertion of the name, 
as a check payable to bearer. The Council of Chalce- 
don renewed the prohibition of the apostolic canon 
against allowing any strange cleric, even as reader, to 
officiate in another city without the “commendatory 
letters” from his own bishop. That of Antioch (A.D. 
341) makes special restrictions in regard to the various 
kinds of letters. That of Arles places those who have 
received commendatory letters under the surveillance 
of the bishop of the city to which they go, with the 
provision that they are to be excommunicated if they 
begin “ to act contrary to discipline,” and extends the 
precaution to political offences, or to the introduc- 
tion of a democratic element into the government 
of the Church. The system spread its ramifications 
over all provinces, It was impossible for the presbyter 
who had incurred the displeasure of bis bishop to find 
employment in any other diocese. Without any formal 
denunciation the absence of the commendatory letter 
made him a marked man. The unity of the Church 
became a terrible reality to him. 

It will have been noticed that other terms appear 
as applied to these letters, and it may be well to regis- 
ter the use and significance of each. 

1, The old term was still retained, as in the Council 
of Chalcedon, where the prominent purpose was to 
commend the bearer of the letter, whether cleric or 
layman, to the favor and good offices of another bishop. 

2. The same letters were also known as “canonical ” 
“in accordance with the rule of the Church.” ‘This is 
the word used in the letter from the synod of Antioch, 
by the councils of Antioch and Laodicea. 
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5. There were “letters dimissory,” like those of 
modern times. The word is of later use than the 
others, and occurs first in the council in Trullo, in a 
context which justifies the distinction drawn, that it 
was used in reference to a permanent settlement of the 
bearer, “commendatory,” when the sojourn in another 
diocese was only temporary. 


Commendatory Prayer is a name given to 
the thankagiving offered by the bishop in the earlv 
Church near the close of the morning service. It is 
called evyaptoria dp3piv) (moming thankagiving ), 
and is in these words: “O God, the God of spirits and 
of all flesh, with whom no one can compare, whom 
no one can approach, that givest the sun to govern 
the day, and the moon and the stars to govern the 
night; look down now upon us with the eyes of thy 
favor, and receive our morning thanksgivings, and have 
mercy upon us. For we have not spread forth our 
hands to any strange god; for there is not any new 
god among us, but thou, our etemal and immortal God, 
whe hast given us our being through Christ, and our 
well-being throngh him also. Vouchsafe by him to 
bring us to everlasting life; with whom unto thee be 
glory, honor, and adoration, in the Holy Ghost, world 
without end. Amen.” — Bingham, Artig. bk. xiii, ch. 
x, § vii. 


Commentaries, Bisticar. We supplement our 
article on this subject, in vol. ii, by a notice of the prin- 
cipal expository works that have appeared later. 

Lange's Bibelwerk, as translated and augmented 
by the various (chiefly American) scholars, under the 
general supervision of Dr. Schaff, covers the entire Bi- 
ble, including the Apocrypha, in twenty-five large ve- 
tavo volumes, and is the most complete thesaurus of 
exegetical, critical, doctrinal, and practical comment 
extant. The additions by the American editors have 
greatly enhanced its value. 

Keil and Delitzsch on the entire Old Test. 
(transl. in Clark's Foreign Theological Library, Edinb. 
25 vols. 8vo) is, on the whole, the best simply exegeticul 
commentary for scholars. The authors have shrunk 
from no difficulty, but have met every question in a 
careful, evangelical, and earnest spirit; and have 
brought to their task the ripest fruits Sf leaming. 
Their readers, of course, will not agree with them on 
every point, but they will have reason to weigh well 
their judgment and their arguments. ‘There is prom- 
ise of a continuation of the work into the New ‘Tess. 
Delitzsch has published notes on Hebrews (transl. like- 
wise by the Messrs. Clark), and Keil has begun his com- 
ments on the Gospels. For the present, however, their 
work must be supplemented by 

Meyer on the New Test. (likewise in an English 


The Latin | dreas, by the Messrs. Clark of Edinb., 20 vols. 8vo, not 
equivalent seems to have been the litera formate, i.e. ! embracing Rev.). 


This is perhaps, ou the whole, the 


drawn up after a known and prescribed form, so as to | best exegetical manual for scholars on the New Test., 
be a safeguard against imposture. It was stated at the ' being accurate, moderately rationalistic, and sufficiently 


Council of Chalcedon by Atticus, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, that it was agreed by the bishops at the councils 
of Nicwa that every such letter should be marked with 
certain letters, in bonor of the three Persons of the 
Trinity. In the West the signature or seal of the 
bishop was probably the guarantee of genuineness. 
The first mention of the use of a seal-ring occurs, it is 
believed, in Augustine. 

3. From the use of the letters as admitting clergy or 
laymen to communion they were known as communicu- 
foria in Latin, and by a Greek equivalent. 

4. The litera pucificw appear to commend the bearer 
for eleemosynary aid. They are to be given to the poor 
and those who need help, clerics or laymen; especially, 
according to the Greek canonista, to those who had 
suffered oppression at the hands of civil magistrates. 
The word is used also by the Council of Antioch, as ap- 
plied to letters which might be given by presbyters as 
well as bishups. 


copions fur most purposes, 

The Bible Commentary, or, as it is generally 
designated, The Speuker’s Commentary (republished by 
the Scribnera, N. Y. 10 vols. 8vo), is peculiarly avail- 
able for both scholars and ordinary readers, as it em- 
braces a large amount of valuable exposition in a com- 
paratively small compass. It is especially good on ar- 
chological questions; is eminently conservative, and 
particularly commendable for its brief but excellent in- 
troductions to the several books. 

Wordsworth (The Holy Bible, with Notes, togeth- 
er with his Greek Testament, with Notes, covering, to- 
gether, the entire canonical Scriptures [ Lond. 1856-64, 
and several later editions, 10 vols. imperial 4to ]) is 
throughout sound and judicious; suggestive but not 
exhaustive; scholarly rather than profound. 

The Pulpit Commentary, by a number of 
English scholars (similar in this respect to The Bible 
Commentary above, but more practical and copious), of 
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which about twenty volumes, octavo, have already ap- 
peared, and which is intended to cover the whole Bi- 
ble, has many excellent features, happily combining 
sound learning and practical piety. It is adapted to 
general readers. 

The Cambridge Bible is a series of small vol- 
umes for popular use (especially schools), and yet con- 
taining the results of the latest criticisms and research- 
es, prepared by various English divines, and edited by 
dean Perowne, a large purtion of which has already 
been issued. 

Whedon’s Commentary is intended for English 
readers, especially Sunday-school teachers, and is ad- 
mirably pithy and suggestive. The New - Test. part 
(N. Y. and Lond. 5 vols. 12mo) has lately been com- 
pleted by Dr. Whedon himeelf, and the Old Test. has 
been intrusted to various scholars, who have already 
issued three volumes in similar style, and are expected 
to finish the work in five volumes more. 

Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown have com- 
bined in a practical commentary on the entire Script- 
ures, which has been published in several forms in Scot- 
land, and repriuted in Philadelphia in one thick volume. 
The annotations are brief, but spiritual, and well adapt- 
ed to ordinary readers. 

Cowles has prepared a very judicious series of 
notes on all the Biblical books (N. Y. 16 vols, 12mo), 
for pastors, teachers, and general readers. 

Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus, together with his 
Words of the Angels, covera many very important pas- 
sages of the New Test., and is an almost unique speci- 
men of exhaustive comment in the most evangelical 
and practical spirit. The whole has been republished 
by Tibbals & Son, New York, in three compact octa- 
vo volumes, with valuable improvements from Clark’s 
tranelation out of the original German. 

Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers (of 
which the New-Test. portion, prepared by various em- 
inent British clergymen, has appeared in London in 
three super-roval octavo volumes; and of which the Old 
Test. is in course of publication on a similar plan) is de- 
lightfullv fresh and instructive. 

Dr. Schaff is also editing an elegantly illustrated 
commentary on the New Test., prepared by able Amer- 
ican scholars, several volumes of which have already 
appeared, giving the results of criticism and explo- 
rations in a popular form. 

The issue of the Anglo-American Revised New Test., 
recently fullowed by the revised version of the Old 
Test. has given a powerful stimulus to Bible study, 
and the International Sunday-school Series of lessons 
bas wonderfully aided in the same direction, especially 
the comments thereon abundantly issued in books and 
periodicals, 

Among recent expositions on particular hooks of the 
Bible, available in an English dress for scholars, we 
notice as specially valuable, Ellicott’s admirable notes 
on the Pastoral Epistles of Paul (reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo, 
at Andover); Murphy, on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
and the Psalms (reprinted, ibid.) ; Godet, on Luke, John, 
and Romans (transl. in Clark's Foreign Evangelical 
Library, Edinb.) ; Luthardt, on John's Gospel (ibid.) ; 
Haupt, on 1 John (ibid.) ; Philippi, on Romans (ibid.) ; 
Gloag, on the Acts (ibid.); Glasgow, on Revelations 
(ibid.) ; Lightfoot, on the Pauline Epistles (Galatians, 

lippians, Colossians, and Philemon, already issued 
by Macmillan, Lond.); Eadie, on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians (Lond. and Edinb., in part 
reprinted by Carter, N. Y.); Hodge, on Romans (new 
ed. Phila. 1871), Corinthians, and Ephesians; ‘Turner, 

en Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Hebrews (N. Y. 
1852-56) ; Demarest, on Peter (ibid. 1851-62); Hackett, 
ea the Acts (new ed. Bost. 1858); Perowne, on the 
Palme (new ed. Lond. 1870); Gardner, on Jude (Bost. 
1856); Moore, on Haggai, Zechariab, and Malachi (N. Y. 
eod.); Wright, on Ecclesiastes (Lond. 1888). 
An excellent and discriminating review of exegetical 
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writers, in past and recent times, may be found in Ter- 
ry’s Biblical Hermeneutics (N. Y. 1888), p. 603-788, 


Commentators, ANcIENT. 
TION, BIBLICAL. 


See INTERPRETA- 


Commerce, CuristiAn Views or. It would be 
difficult to find in the Bible a passage that disparages 
trade, whether with or without a handicraft. In tle 
Old Testament as the calling of Bezaleel and Aholiab 
puts the highest honor on the skill of the artisan, so 
the ordinary processes of trade are no less sanctified by 
connecting them with God and his law (Lev. xix, 35, 
36; Deut. xxv, 18-15; Prov. xl, 1; xvi, 10, 28; xxxi, 
24; Micah. vi, 11). Nor is it amiss to observe that 
the Jewish custum, still prevalent, of bringing up 
every boy, without exception, to a business, trade, or 
handicraft, appears to be immemorial, and may serve tu 
explain both the calling by our Lord of fishermen as apos- 
tles, and his own training as a carpenter (Maik vi, 3), 
as well as the tent-making of Paul, Aquila, and Priscilla 
(Acts xviii, 8). No incompatibility, therefore, between 
the exercise of a trade and the Christian calling, wheth- 
eramong the laity or the clergy, can be coeval with the 
Church, and all legislation to this effect. must belong to 
what may be termed the secondary, not the primary, 
æra of its development, The places in which the 
gospel seems to bave preferably taken root were busy 
commercial cities, such as Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus. 
The age in which Christianity forced itself on the no- 
tice of the pagan world, and was honored witb imperial 
persecution, the time of Nero, was also one of great 
commercial activity. Under the later emperors trade 
was looked upon as an occupation of inferior dignity. 
A constitution of Theodosius and Valentinian (A.D. 
436) required all bankers, jewellers, dealers in silver or 
clothing, apothecaries, and other traffickers to be re- 
moved from provincial offices, “in order that every 
place of honor and official service (militia) should be 
cleared of the like contagion.” Traders generally, ex- 
cept the metropolitan bankers, were again excluded from 
the militia by a constitution of Justin, Soldiers, con- 
versely, were, by a constitution of Leo (A.D. 458), for- 
bidden to trade; and a constitution of Honorius and 
Theodosius forbade men of noble birth, conspicuous dig- 
nity, or hereditary wealth, to exercise a trade. The 
exercise of the smaller trades and handicrafts often dif- 
fered little from slavery. A constitution of the emperor 
Conetantine (A.D. 329) speaks of freedmen—artificers 
belonging to the state—and desires them to be brought 
back, if enticed out of the city where they reside. The 
bakers seem to have been in an almost lower condition 
still, since their status is expressly treated as servile. 
Curiously enough, the swineherds of the capitals, as 
carrying on a labor for the benefit of the Roman people, 
were specially exempted from all sordid duties. Iron- 
workers were to be marked in the arm, and formed also 
a hereditary caste, the admission to which was regu- 
lated with especial care. In the interior of the empire 
trade was not only restricted by monopolies which un- 
der Justinian were carried to a cruel height, but by the 
reservation of various articles for imperial use, as gold 
and silver tissue or embroidery, and the dye of the “holy 
murex.” Buying and selling seems to have been in a 
great measure carried on at fairs and in markets. Fairs 
were often held on saints’ days, though St. Basil con- 
demns the practice; thus, there was a fair in Lucania 
on the birthday of St. Cvprian; a thirty days’ fair free 
of toll in Edessa at the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
etc. Notwithstanding the low estimation in which 
trade was held it seems clear that, until Justinian’s time, 
at least, it was not held civilly incompatible with the 
clerical office. Hippolytus (3a century) shows us the 
future pope Calixtus, set up by Carpophorus as a bank- 
er, holding his bank in the “ Piscina Publica,” and re- 
ceiving deposits from widows and brethren. A law of 
Constantine and Julian, indeed (A.D. 357), sought to 
compel trader clerics, among others, to devote their 
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gains to charitable uses, The next passage indicates 
a custom still more strange to us: that of workshops, 
and even taverns, being kept for the benefit of the 
Church. Other enactments indicate to us the extent 
of the trade which was carried on in the eastern capital 
on this behalf, and the singular character of a por- 
tion of it. In consideration of the cathedral under- 
taking what in modern French parlance would be 
termed the “Pompes Fundbres,” Constantine granted 
to it nine hundred and eighty workshops, of the va- 
rious trades of the city, to be held free of all tax; 
Anastasius added one hundred and fifty more. The 
guilds of the city complained that the number of 
tax-free establishments was ruining them. It is clear 
that in the 6th century a very considerable amount of 
trade, including the liquor traffic, was carried on on be- 
half of the Church and its charitable establishments in 
the capital of the eastern empire. If we turn from the 
Roman to the barbarian world, the codes of the latter 
till the time of Charlemagne scarcely contain an allu- 
sion to trade. 

One furm of trade was always forbidden by the 
Church—that of earning a livelihood by usury. See 
Usury. In other respects it was long before trade was 
deemed by the Church itself incompatible with clerical 
functions, though the fathers might inveigh against it 
as a fourm of worldliness. The growth of some general 
feeling on the subject is, however, to be traced in the 
Council of Elvira (A.D. 805), which forbids bishops, 
priests, and deacons tv depart from their places for the 
sake of trade, or to go round the provinces seeking lu- 
ctative markets. To obtain their livelihood they may, 
indeed, send a son, a freedman, an agent, or any one 
else; and if they wish to trade let them do so within 
the province. The main object clearly was to pre- 
serve to their flocks the benefits of their ministrations, 
not to put dishonor on trading itself. A collection of 
decrees of very doubtful authority, attributed to the 
Nicene council, contains among its “statutes for priests,” 
a provision that the priest shall not be a barber, a sur- 
geon, or a worker in iron, the two former prohibitions 
turning, probably, on blood-letting in its most literal 
form, the latter on the providing instruments fur blood- 
shed. 

The fourth Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) forbids 
clerics to go to markets, except to buy, under pain. of 
degradation, but at the same time enacts that “a cleric, 
however learned in the word of God, shall seek his live- 
lihood by means of a handicraft;” that “a cleric shall 
provide for himself food and clothing by a handicraft or 
by agriculture, without detriment to his office ;” and that 
“ all clerics who have strength to work shall learn both 
handicrafts and letters.” These enactments indicate 
that, at all events in this quarter of the Church, a dis- 
tinction was made between trade and handicrafts, and 
that the exercise of the former by clerics was re- 
strained, while the latter was enjoined. 

By the time of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) 
the line between “secular” and “religious” employ- 
ments appears to have befome much more sharply 
marked. The 8d canon speaks of clerics who for filthy 
lucre carry on secular business, and furbids them to do 
so—a prohibition which would seem to include every 
furm of trade, but which cannot have been so consid- 
ered, since the Council of Chalcedon is expressly named 
as one of the four to whose canons force of law is given 
by Justinian’s code (A.D. 533), which expressly recog- 
nises both clerical trading and trading on behalf of the 
Church. 

In the West, however, the feeling against clerical 
trading became continually stronger; a letter of pupe 
Gelasius I. (A.D. 492-496) to the bishops of Lucania 
speaks of his having heard from Picenum that very 
many clerics there are occupied with dishonorable busi- 
ness and filthy lucre, and enjoins them to abstain from 
unworthy gain, and from every device or desire of busi- 
ness of any kind, or else from the fulfilment of clerical 
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functions, The Council of Tarragona (A.D. 516) enacts 
that “whosoever will be in the clergy, let him not be 
careful to buy too cheap or sell too dear, or let him be 
removed from the clergy.” A further provision implies 
a prohibition both of trade and of usury. The third 
Council of Orleans (A.D. 588) in like manner forbids 
clerics from the rank of deacons upwards to carry on 
business like public traders, or to carry on a forbidden 
business under another’s name. In spite of these enact- 
ments, we find in the letters of Gregory the Great (A.D. 
590-608) mention made of a ship-building bishop in 
Campania. 

The capitularies of Charlemagne (moetly, if not al- 
ways, invested with the sanction of the Church) deal 
repeatedly with the subject of trade. The ecclesiastical 
capitulary of 789 enacts that measures and weights be 
equal and just, “ whether in cities or whether in mon- 
asteries, whether for giving or whether for receiving.” 
The Frankfort Capitulary of 794 is one of several which 
attempt to fix the prices of victuals. The pitch of ac- 
tual cruelty is reached in the “Capitula de Judsis,” 
where every Jew is forbidden to have money in his 
house, to sell wine, victuals, or any other thing, under 
pain of contiscation of all his goods, and imprisonment, 
till he come into the imperial presence. The utter ab- 
sence of all notion of a possible right to freedom in 
trading is well expressed in one of the Capitula pub- 
lished A.D. 803: “That no man presume to sell or buy 
or measure otherwise than as the lord emperor has 
commanded.” 

Markets are not to be held on the Lord’s day (va- 
rious councils of the 9th century), except where they 
have been held of old and lawfully. Forestalling fur 
covetousness’ sake is forbidden (Capitulary of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 809). The Council of Friuli (A.D. 791) even 
forbade generally the carrying on of secular business to 
an immoderate extent. 

Presbyters were by one capitulary forbidden to trade, 
or gather riches in any wise by filthy lucre (A.D. 806). 
On the other hand the Council of Mayence (A.D. 813) 
more guardedly forbids clerics and monks to have un- 
just weights or measures, or to carry on an unjust 
trade; “nevertheless a just. trade is not to be forbidden, 
on account of divers necessities, fur we read that the 
holy apostles traded,” the rule of St. Benedict being re- 
ferred to as a further authority. Trade was, however, 
forbidden to penitents, “ because it is difficult that be- 
tween the dealing of seller and buyer sin should not in- 
tervene.” 

The exact meaning of some of the later texts above 
referred to is rendered somewhat doubtful through the 
gradual narrowing of the term negotium and its deriva- 
tiven, from the sense of business in its widest meaning 
to the specific one of trade. They show, however, that 
while the vocations of the early apostles were still re- 
membered, and the rule of St. Benedict had raised the 
dignity of labor itself, the growing Judaistic distinction 
between “secular” and “religious” acts and matters, 
so foreign to the true spirit of Christianity, had by the 
9th century begun to render the very idea of trade in- 
compatible with the clerical calling, not so much, as in 
early times, by reason of its distracting the minister 
from his sacred functions, as on account of a supposed 
inherent dishonor attached to it. A comparison with 
civil legislation shows that the distinction is in itself a 
result of the secularizing of the Church. The ultra-re- 
fined officialiem of the later Roman empire, which made 
the sovereign the only source of honor, and excluded 
the independent trader (one specially rich class except- 
ed) even from the merely civil nessa, on the one hand 
—the rude savagery of the barbarian on the other, 
which looked upon war and warlike sports as the only 
employments worthy of a man, and almost utterly ig- 
nored in legislation the very existence of the trader— 
must both, whatever phenomena to the contrary may 
present themselves in Justinian’s cude, have reacted 
profoundly upun the spirit of the Church. The service 
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of God, which soon claimed the title of a militia, must | after he has taken the ablutions. It is so called be- 
have the exclusiveness of one, whether the term were | cause it was originally appointed to be sung during the 
used in the Roman official sense or in the warlike bar- | communiou of the people, and was sung antiphonally 
barian one; whatever was incompatible with the dig- | after each verse of a psalm, which was continued till 
nity of the functionary of an earthly sovereign, of the | the priest gave the signal for the Gloria, when the come 
soldier of an earthly chief, must be incompatible also | munion of the people was ended. Afterwards the Com- 
with that of a minister of God, a soldier in his host. | munio was looked upon more as an act of thanksgiving 
At the same time, the influence of this distinction had | to be said after the communion, It varies with the 
not gone so far as to exclude the whole realm of trade | day. (2) An anthem in the Mozarabic missal sung by 
from Church solicitude, and it is remarkable to observe | the choir after the communion has taken place. There 
in the canons of French councils of the beginning of | are only two forms: one used in Lent, the other during 
the 9th century similar enactments against dishonesty | the rest of the year.—Smith, Dict. of Christ, Antig. sv. 

i 


6 pa to se of the Pentateuch, See Coverous- Communio Preesanctificatdrum, the recep- 
mere tion on Good Friday by the priest of the reserved sac- 
Comminerell, Joann Paur, a German theolo- | rament in the Roman Church, as follows: The celebrant 
gian, was born at Heilbronn, July 29, 1720. He stud- | places it on the paten, and then on the corporal. In 
ied at Tubingen, where he took his degrees in 1739; | the meantime the deacon puts wine and the sub-deacon 
then travelled through Germany, England, and Hol- water into the chalice, which, however, are neither 
land. On his return he performed various ecclesiastical | blessed nor consecrated on this day. The celebrant next 
functions, especially at Carleruhe, He died at Géppin- places the chalice on the altar, the deacon covering it 
gen in 1774, leaving, /eilige Kanzel Reden über dans erste | with the pall. he celebrant then incenses the offerings 
Bech Mose (Carlsruhe, 1783) :—A cht Predigten über den | and altar, washes his hands, and recites the Orate Pru- 
Propheten Iesuiam, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, | tres and Puter Noster. Then all kneel to worship the 
av. sacrament, which the celebrant, without any prayer, 


Comministri are the presbyters in the early divides into three parts, placing one in the chalice. 
Christian Church who assisted in the administration | He then communicates himself of both sacrament and 
of the sacraments, Subsequently they regularly ad- chalice (with the particle), and proceeds to receive the 
ministered the ordinances themselves. See Puksgy- | @blutions in the ordinary way. See Prasancririca- 
TER. TIO. 


Commistio (or Commixtio). In the Roman; Communion or CHILDREN. See Inraxt Cos- 
misal, after the breaking of the host (see FRACTION), | MUNION. 


the priest places a particle in the chalice, saying to COMMUNION, Crenicat, a term employed by the 
himself, “ May this commixtion and consecration of the | early Christian writers in opposition to lay communion 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ avail to us (q. v.), to denote the full exercise of all the duties of the 


who receive it unto life eternal.” This practice ap- clerical office. It is also called ecclesiastical communion. 


pears to be an ancient one, and to be considered as a 
hind of consecration (q. v.). It is found in the liturgy | œ Aae ION, EccLestasticat. See Communion, 


of St. James, where the priest, after breaking the bread, i — 
places the portion which he holds in his right hand COMMUNION, Free (or OPEN), is a term used in 


in the chalice, saying, “The union of the all-holy body | Opposition to Close Communion, to denote the admission 
and precious blood of our Lord and God aad Saviour of all believers to the Lord’s table. See COMMUNION. 


Jesus Christ.” The fourth Council of Toledo (A.D.| COMMUNION, Hoty. We excerpt the following 
633), canon 18, orders the commixtion to take place | particulars concerning the celebration of this rite in 
between the Lord’s Prayer and the benediction. Cran- primitive times from Walcott, Sac. Archeol, a, v.: 


mer explained the ceremony as signifying the join- “In early tim 

i — . es, after the benediction by the bisho 
ing together of Christ's body and blood at the resur- which followed the Iord’s Prayer, the deacon called ihe 
rection, which before were severed at the time of his | people to communion, enying ‘Attend ;' and then the cel- 
pasion. ebrant said, ‘Holy [things] for holy [persone);’ to which 
the answer was, ‘One holy, one Lord Jesus Chriet, to the 
Common House (or Parlor) in a monastery is glory of aoa the Father, blossen forever: ame p at ge 
calefact * a com i : the ta in Excelais. The encharirtic bread wns 
he midia mon room, with a fire in winter, broken before the ministration, and in the Greek Church 
the monka, immediately after the consecration. The Latins divided 


Common of Saints is a festal service in honor | exch bread into three, the Greeks into four segments. The 


. ° . latter used two fractions: one before consecration, into 
of a particular kind or class of saints, e. g. a martyr, 4 | three parts, at the words ‘He brake it;’ and the second, 


virgin, or confessor; suitable, consequently, fur any fes- | properly so called, when each part was subdivided, before 
tival commemorating one of the class in which the name ane Lords Para —— ee roe Gi ae 9 ptyche 
: 343 e Mozara ; 
of the saint commemorated is introduced in the collect allusion to the nine myeteries of the life of Christ, the con- 
and at the other appointed places. ception, nativity, — — passion, 
i eath, resnrrection, glory, an ngdom. e fraction was 
Commoner, at Oxford, a student who is not de- ancceeded by the miztare mentioned by the fourth Council 
pendent on the foundation for support, but who pays for | of Toledo and that of Orange in 441. After the call ‘ Holy 
his own board or commons, together with all other col- | for the holy,’ the congregation commanicated, the bishup, 
Eate CHANE an Chiron and then the rest present. The detri 
widows, children, and then the res : atri- 
Commotiæ, in Roman mythology, were nymphs | bution was made by deacons, bnt in later times the priest 
tilian : 3 ; : ministered the bread, nnd the deacon the chalice. Den- 
of the Cu lake, m the country of the Sabines, cons sometimes administered the bread, with the reatric- 
where there was a floating island. tion that they were not to do so to priests or to the peuple 
Communar was (1) the bursar in a cathedral, who | Yie Cr tnunieated at the nitar, minor clerky within the 
distributed the commons or general capitulary fund, | choir, and the people at the chancel. The Greeks nleo 
and paid stipends; (2) an officer, called the master of sowed only, the forner ines the sancionat y Per- 
common house i i - | sone in the Eaat received either prostrate, kneeling, or 
— a E D EA N Hehe caletao atanding, vowlig the pian Me ministration. In the 
y and certai Went priests alune received in the latter posture. e 
Communic ; used i words of ministration were nt first ‘The body of Chriat, 
A āles is a erm hi y designate — anıl the blood of Chriat:' to which the faithfal replied, 
vessels used in holy communion, which ou certain days | : Amen.’ In the time of Gregory the Great they were ex- 
were carried in procession at Rome. nance ee Pees ody of —— Jesus hii preserie 
— th ml;’? and in the nge o arlemagne, ‘The body o 
Communio, in liturgical nse, is (1) an anthem in * ‘Lord Jesns Chriat — thee to everlanting life.’ 
the Roman and cognate missals, said by the celebrant | Men received in the hollow of the right haud, bare, crossed 
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over the left, throne-like, as Cyril of Jernealem says; 
and women in a linen cloth, called the dominical, from 
which they raised the element to their lips. ‘be chalice 
was administered by the deacon, who held it by ita two 
handles, and at length the calamus was used by the 


people.” 
COMMUNION, Inranr. See [INFANT COMMUNION, 


COMMUNION, Srrıcr, is the same as Close Com- 
munion. See COMMUNION. 


COMMUNION or rue Sicx. Although the church 
is the proper place for a celebration, yet, in cases of ne- 
cessity, the holy communion was administered, in an- 
cient times, in crypts, at the tombs of martyrs, in a 
prison, on the celebrant’s breast, in the deacon’s bands, 
in a tent, a hut, a house, in the fields, at sea, by a bed- 
side—any where, except in the burial-places of the hea- 
then. See VIATICUM. 


COMMUNION or STRANGERS (communio peregri- 
na), Strangers and travellers, in the early ages of the 
Christian Church, were required to have testimonials 
of their regular standing in the Church, in order to be 
admitted to the privileges of communion. Otherwise 
they were treated as members under censure, although 
they were permitted to receive support from the funds 
of the Church when necessary. Clergymen under cen- 
sure were treated in the same way. Then they could 
neither officiate nor be present at the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper until they had given the required satis- 
faction. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. See 
CoMMENDATORY LETTERS. 


Communion-books. See Lirurcicat Booxs. 


Communion-cloth is a long cloth of white linen 
spread over the altar-rails at the time of communion, 
held at each end by an acolyte, and aupported by each 
of the faithful who come to communicate, so that no 
irreverence, by accident or otherwise, may occur to the 
sacrament. 


Communions is a name given to Psa. xxiii, xxxiv, 
xlii, exviii, or cxlv, sung during the administration in 
the Greek Church; and mentioned by Jerome, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, the apostolical constitutions, and early 
liturgies. 

Community or Goons. 
NASTICISM. 


Comnat (Comnatan, or Connat), an Irish 
saint, commemorated January 1, appears among the 
prelates of Kildare on this day; but of her ab. 
bacy we know nothing beyond its close. She died 
abbess of Kildare in A.D. 590 (Todd and Reeven, 
— Doneg. p. 5; O'Hanlon, Jrish Saints, i, 24, 
25). 

Comnena, Anna, was a Byzantine princese, the 
daughter of the emperor Alexius Comnenus, illustrious 
by ber birth, and by the circumstances of her life, but 
more illustrious by her accomplishments, and by the 
important historical work which she transmitted to 
posterity. Whether her subject, her opportunities, her 
talents, her rank, her associations, or her disappointed 
ambition be considered, her quaint production is calcu- 
lated to excite and to reward the liveliest interest. 
The time in which she lived and wrote, the memorable 
transactions which she witnessed and in which she 
often participated, the notable personages with whom 
she came in contact, the troubles, perils, and perplex- 
ities by which she was surrounded, the grand and 
startling events which she recorded, combine to give 
a peculiar fascination to her Memoirs, In a dark and 
dreary age, but one of varied and hervic adventure, in 
the desperate struggle of a great but declining empire, 
she related, for the instruction of other times, the 
strange vicissitudes of fortune—the hopes, the alarms, 
and the efforts of the wild period, when the East, the 
West, and the North, the exhausted culture of the old, 
and the rude chivalry of the new civilization were in- 
termingled with the fierce fury of Tartar and Saracenic 


See Communism; Mo- 
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violence. That she lived inthe days of the emperor 
Henry IV, the countess Matilda, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
and Kilidje Arslan, is evidence of the eventful charac- 
ter of the time. That she beheld the paseage of the 
first crusaders, ancl was, in all probability, acquainted 
with Peter the Hermit, Bohemond, Tancred, and the 
other leaders, gives assurance of the highest interest in 
her reminiscences. ‘That she was brought up in the 
Byzantine court, familiar with its delusive splendor, 
ite secrets, its vices, its intrigues, and its hazards; that 
she was herself designated for the imperial crown, may 
not attest the accuracy or the profundity of ber narra- 
tive, but certainly confer upon it a breathing charm 
and a personal reality which may atone for grievous 
defects. The inflation of her language, the affectations 
of her learning, the extravagance of her statements, 
the moral distempers which warp her judgment, may 
detract seriously from the trustworthiness of her record, 
and have been amply and too exclusively presented. 
Serious as are these drawbacks, they do not prevent her 
biography of her father from being the most attractive 
in the long list of the Byzantine historians, and also 
the most instructive. 

1. Life.—Anna Comnena was the eldest child of the 
emperor Alexius Conmenus, by his second wife, the 
empress Irene Duccensa. She was born at Constan- 
tinople, on Sunday, Dec. 1, 1083, the day of her fa- 
ther’s return from his repulse of Bohemond at Tarissa. 
She was Porphyrogenita—born in the Purple Palace— 
and, a few days after her birth, was proclaimed cesarissa 
and heiress of the empire, and was betrothed to the 
boy Constantine, son of the furmer emperor, Michael 
Ducas, and the nominal colleague of her father on the 
imperial throne. She was at once recognised as the 
image of her father (Alertud, vi, 8). By this be- 
trothal the Comnenian dynasty assumed some preten- 
sions to be the restoration of the sovereign house of 
Ducas. The voung prince was retained, with his moth- 
er, in honorable confinement, and som died, but not be- 
fure Durazzo, as is often stated. Anna had three broth- 
ers and three sisters, Among the former was Ugly 
John Kalo-Joannes, about four vears younger than her- 
self, who succeeded their father on the throne, and was 
never forgiven for this intrusion. Her uncles, her 
aunts, and her cousins, her brothers-in-law, sisters-in- 
law, nephews and nieces, outrun convenient enumera- 
tion. Are they not commemorated by Du Cange, in 
his serviceable Familia Byzantine? “ Her mother, Irene, 
was the grandniece of the emperor, Constantine Ducas, 
and her father was the nephew of Isaac, the first em- 
peror of the line of the Comneni.” She was thus of im- 
perial blood on both sides. The time of her death has 
not been determined. As she began her history after 
the death of her husband, wrote under the reign of her 
nephew, Manuel, and was still writing after thirtv 
years of surveillance, she may be presumed to have 
lived to a very advanced age. She grew up in the 
court in close attendance on her mother, and in more 
intimate and kindly association with her parents than 
is usual in sovereign households, In her father’s fre- 
quent absences on military expeditions, she was more 
a companion of her mother than a child in the family. 
On more peaceful removals from Constantinople the 
empress and the casarissa accompanied the emperor, 
This affectionate intimacy developed from very early 
years the inquisitive spirit, the mental powers, andl 
the political aptitudes of the voung girl, and affurded 
her the best opportunities for a present and minute 
knowledge of the prominent persons and important 
occurrences of the times, The drama proceeded im- 
mediately before her eves. She was unquestionably pre- 
cocious, She was provided with the best instructors 
and with the best means of inatruction. She had great 
zeal for learning, quick apprehension, and high capacity. 
She became a prodigy of erudition in the estimation of 
her contemporaries, and not merely within the circle of 
the court, It is certainly a mistake to regard the cnd 
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of the 11th and the beginning of the 12th century as 
an uncultivated period. The name of the empress Eu- 
decia Macrembolissa; the abilities of Michael Psellus, 
and of John Italus, the precursor and Byzantine coun- 
terpart of Abelard ; the number, rank, and enthusiasm of 
their disciples; the historical productions of the highest 
dignitaries of the state, disprove any such hasty cou- 
clusions, The Ducases, and particularly the emperor 
Michael and his brothers, were noted for their litera- 
ry zeal (Aleriad, v, 8). Tastes may be corrupt, pur- 
suits mistaken, modes of thought distorted, but these 
aberrations do not preclude diligence of culture. Rhet- 
ortic and logic and philosophy, the inflated style of 
zealots for Attic polish, ihe arid and tangled ingenuity 
of the schoolmen, the sophistry of the new Platonists or 
new Pvthagoreans, and of later unnamed sects, were 
the objects of admiration; but these objects were seri- 
ously prosecuted. The imperial Anna was among the 
most eager and successful of such students. She boasts 
of having mastered both the Aristotelian and the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. She expresses decided opinions upon 
the merits and demerits of John the Italian. She dis- 
plavs in ber writings an ample if indiscriminate ac- 
quaintance with the classics of ancient Greece. Such 
studies, however, furnished only the skeleton and vest- 
uœ of her inquiries. Their substance was very differ- 
eut. The actual range of solid information exhibited 
in the work of her later life, the patient industry with 
which she soughs, and the quick judgment with which 
she estimated the most important matters of daily con- 
cern, may be recognised under all the extravagant finery 
with which they were disguised. Her acquaintance 
with the scholars of the day, her court life, her inter- 
course with her parents, her familiarity with the states- 
men and chief actors of the bustling period in which 
she lived, furnished her with constant and valued op- 
portunities for the most abundant knowledge, and for 
the quickest appreciation of what transpired around 
her. Nor were the habitual dangers by which she was 
encompassed and which threatened the station and the 
lives of herself, her family, and her multitudinous rela- 
tions, without influence in sharpening all her faculties 
and enlarging her range of reflection. It is necessary 
to reason back from the characteristics of her subee- 
quent life, and of her Memoirs, to ber original predis- 
positions. Grapes are not gathered from a bramble 
bush, 

With remarkable aptitudes, with favoring appliances, 
with exciting and invigorating experiences, Anna grew 
up to womanhood, and, if the testimony of herself may 
be accepted, crowned her intellectual accomplishments 
with rare beauty and feminine grace. The Comneni 
were long eminent for talent, and were even more dis- 
tinguished for their personal appearance. Anna par- 
tack of both kinds of endowment. There is every rea- 
ton to conclade that she was entitled to be regarded as 
singularly handsome. Such charms as she possessed 
may have been masculine, like her mind and tempera- 
ment. This may be an entirely erroneous inference. 
The illuminated miniature of the celebrated countess 
Matilda, ber contemporary, which adorns the coeval 
MS. of Donizo, represents a small figure with almost in- 
fsntile features. Whatever may have been the style 
of Anna’s beauty, in this remarkable historian were 
united the highest rank, fortune, family, energy, de- 
cimon, personal appearance, intellect, and learning — a 
marvellous combination in a princess of the Byzantine 
empare. 

As the young Ducas had disappointed Anna’s matri- 
menial expectations by an early death, her father, for 
mme unascertained reason, bestowed her hand upon 
Nicephorus Bryennius, the eldest son (Zonar. xviii, 
22; Do Cange says grandson) of that Bryennius who 
had pretended to the empire, but had been defeated, 
captured, and blinded by Alexius He was probably 
much older than herself. She expressed a moat de- 


voted attachment to his memory in her lonely and ' 
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desolate widowhood, though she had not restrained the 
bitterness of her tongue during their married life 
(Nicet. Chon. i, 3). Of the course and character of 
their wedded career we have no information beyond the 
widow’s indistinct regrets. Her husband was a man of 
education and ability. He was much employed in the 
incessant military transactions of the times. His death 
was attributed to poison, administered by direction of 
his wife's able but unscrupulous nephew, Andronicus. 
His literary culture is shown by the very interesting 
history of the Comneni, which was interrupted by his 
death, and which furnished the example and the stim- 
ulus for its continuation by his learned relict (A lexiad, 
Pref. iii), He brought his Memoirs down only to 
the accession of Alexius. His bereaved spouse records 
for us the whole reign of her father. 

Auna Comnena was married, probably. about the 
time of Peter the Hermit’s passage through Constanti- 
nople, on his return from the Holy Land and its dese- 
crated sanctities. It was about two years after her 
marriage that the turbulent, rapacious, arrogant hosts 
of the Crusaders swarmed round Constantinople, plun- 
dering and devastating the famished provinces through 
which they pursued their lingering and disorderly way. 
The vears that followed were filled with multifarious 
adventures, with diversified hazards, with wars, with 
conspiracies, and with romantic tales of heroic achieve- 
ments and selfish audacity. 

The troubled career and the difficult reign of Alexius 
Comnenus at length drew to a close. His waning life 
and his days of suffering were curiously watched by 
the wife of his bosom and the daughter of his heart. 
His sick-bed was besieged by them, and his palace 
guarded by their orders, in order to determine the suc- 
cession according to their wishes, John, the heir and 
successor, was excluded from his father’s presence. 
Conspiracy was active within and without the city, to 
secure the imperial crown for Anna and her husband. 
It is unfortunate that the MS, of the closing chapters of 
Anna's work is so mutilated as to leave the account of 
the death-bed scenes unintelligible. The other authori- 
ties assert that the sinking emperor was importuned by 
wife and daughter to declare the latter heiress to the 
throne. He died without gratifying this desire; and 
his affectionate wife addressed words of savage con- 
tumely to his departing spirit. 

Though the desires of the empresa and the princess 
were thus frustrated, the hopes which had been so long 
entertained, and the aims so long contemplated, were 
not renounced. The palace was held under guard. 
Ugly John, the son and brother, was neither informed 
of the death, nor invited to the presence of the dead 
emperor, The partisans of the faction were prepared 
for the seizure of the throne. Their retainers were as- 
sembled, military support was organized, and Niceph- 
orus Bryennius was urged to prompt action, and to 
make himself master of the city and empire. A mas- 
culine energy and daring were exhibited by the emprers 
and cæsarissa, which would have been notable in a con- 
quering usurper— Dux fanina fucti. 

The calm resolution and promptitude of John Com- 
nenus, and the irresolution or conscientiousness of Ni- 
cephorus Bryennius, defeated these bold and well-ma- 
tured schemes, Bryennius refused to perform the part 
assigned to him—whether unwilling to uphold disloval 
practices, or warned by the failure and fate of his father 
or grandfather, or by mingled motives, His wife as- 
cribed his reluctance or delay to faintness of heart. and 
expressed her scorn in terms of contempt stronger and 
coarser than the Janguage of Lady Macbeth. 

John secured the throne without serious commotion. 
His mother and sister were pardoned and put under 
slight and honorable restraint. Nicephorus Bryennius 
seems to have been unharmed and uncensured. Even 
the princely fortunes and the wide domains of his rivals 
were left untonched by the successful cmperor. The 
representations of his fullowcr, his friend, and his able 
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minister, the Turk, John Axuch, who had been captured 
by the Crusaders at Nice, dissuaded him from his first 
purpose of confiscating the possessions of the near rela- 
tives who had conspired against him. 

Anna was soured for life by her defeat, and poured 
her long lamentations throughout her history (espe- 
cially Alextad, xiv,7). The long-deferred hope, the 
design nursed in silent anxiety during weary years, 
were altogether frustrated. ‘The unsisterly dislike of 
the sovereign was intensified. The wrong that had 
been prevented seemed an injury received. After the 
death of her husband, and probably under the reign of 
her nephew, Manuel, Anna appears to have been com- 
pelled to retire, or to seek refuge in a nunnery. There 
she fanned the ancient flames, cherished the old pas- 
sions, and relieved her anguish by mingling angry re- 
grets with all her reminiscences— 


soul is drown'd, 


“In seas of flame her plungin 
tremble round.” 


While altars blaze, and ange 


The date of Anna Comnena’s death is wholly nn- 
known. Nothing is recorded of ber after the decease 
of her husband, except what is contained in the venom- 
ous moanings of her work and in some very brief notices. 
One son survived her, Alexius, who took his grand- 
father’s family name, Comnenus ( Nicet. Chon. ii, 7 ), 
and was captured in the Capitanata by the Nurmans, 
against whom he commanded. Her memory has been 
more effectually preserved by the memorial of her fa- 
ther, which she is supposed to have completed about 
thirty years after his death. It is only stated by her 
that she was writing at that time (A /ertad, xiv, 7). 

2. The Alexiud.—The fame of Anna Comnena has 
been perpetuated by a single literary monument. This 
is beyond question the most entertaining and instruct- 
ive of the Byzantine histories, after those of Procopius 
and Agathias. Nevertheless, the work has been too little 
esteemed. It bas been oftener cited with a sneer than 
read with fairness and intelligence. Much of the de- 
preciation and neglect must be ascribed to her own ex- 
travagant rhetoric, and to unmeasured admiration of 
her father, equally in his failures and in bis achieve- 
ments, More may, undoubtedly, be attributed to the 
contempt with which Gibbon has spoken of the history 
and its author. The supercilious censure of the great 
historian has repressed curiosity, and prevented consid- 
erate judgment, while it has often discouraged exami- 
nation. It is forgotten that this Alexiud is a sort of 
prose epic, according to the false taste of the age, as 
the Philippeid of Gulielmus Brito, and the Gesta Fri- 
derici of Gunther Tigurinus, were verse histories of 
their respective heroes. Yet, whatever censures may be 
juatly passed upon the work, our acquaintance with a 
most eventful period would be both meagre and distorted 
without the aid of Anna’s discredited labors. A clearer 
and juster apprehension of some of the most surprising 
and complex changes in the current of human affairs 
than has yet been attained may be expected from a 
cooler, kindlier, and more dispassionate study of her re- 
markable contribution to the varying story of the Byz- 
antine empire. 

The interruption of the history of the Comneni, by the 
death of Nicephorus Bryennius, induced his disconsolate 
widow, in her enfurced seclusion, to take up the broken 
thread of the narrative, and to continue it to her father's 
decease. She had her own abundant recollections of 
incidents and scenes at which she had been present, 
of counsels and projects of which she had been cogni- 
zant, of conspiracies in which her own fate had been in- 
volved. She was familiar with the secrets of the palace, 
with her busband’s labors, with the materials he had 
gathered, and with the notes which he had prepared. 
Not content with these sources of knowledge, she dili- 
gently pursued, in every quarter, information regarding 
past events; sought out those who had participated in 
the grave transactions of the times, or possessed the 
most thorough acquaintance with them. ‘The zeal for 
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the fulness of historical truth is asserted by herself, but it 
is also attested by the abundance, the variety, and thie 
minuteness of the knowledge displayed throughout her 
work, The statements may often be prejudiced, the 
sentiments affected, the exaggerations frequent, the 
expression turgid, the rhetorical decorations inappropri- 
ate and excessive—but these were the defects of the 
age. They do not destroy the high qualifications which 
they conceal by their gaudy splendor. Making due al- 
lowance for the grave blemishes which have too much 
engrossed the attention of critics, the substance that re- 
mains is of the highest interest and of the greatest 
value. The undue depreciations of Anna's Gesta has 
had a very injurious effect on the estimation of that 
memorable age, when the seeds of growth and the tares 
of decay were so widely scattered. It has certainly 
occasioned such a discoloration of the pictures of the 
crusades as has led to erroneous conceptions of their 
origin and conduct. Yet Anna, who has been an inju- 
diciously slighted, was their earliest historian, witnessed 
their passage, was cognizant of their inception and prog- 
ress, and was personally acquainted with the chiefe of 
the first, and, probably, with the sovereigns of the second 
crusade. Much discernment and more than ordinary 
skill may be required to detect the true lineaments of 
the personages and the scenes, under the glaring pig- 
ments and prodigal daubing of the pictures; but they 
may be detected, and their detection will reward the 
Jabor expended upon the task. But the first crusade 
constitutes only a small, though a very prominent, 
part of the narrative. The career of the emperor 
Alexius forms the subject of the Aleziad; and in his 
troubled and constantly imperilled reign there occurred 
many other greater dangers, and more arduous prob- 
lems for statesmanship, It is only necessary to men- 
tion some of these to show the multitudinous topics of 
interest recorded by Anna: the war with Robert Guis- 
card, and the later war with Bohemond ; the wars with 
the ‘Turks, Romans, Hungarians, Slavonians; the revolts 
and the conspiracies; the heresies of John Italus, of the 
Paulicians, and of the Bogomilians ; the reconstitution 
of the army, by which a precedent was furnished for 
the Ottoman Janizaries; the military stratagems and 
devices; the ambitious schemes of Norman auxiliarics ; 
the reorganization of the state; the debasement of the 
coinage; the restoration of the finances; the provision 
for the poor, the great orphan asylum and the poor- 
house; the plagues and famines and physical disturb- 
ances; the ceremonies, the occupations, and the amuse- 
ments of the court. These and numerous other sub- 
jects, exhibiting the civil and social aspects of the 
fainting and beleaguered empire, receive their fullest 
exposition in the Alextud of Anna Comnena. Later 
chroniclers contented themeelves with copying and 
abridging her relations, and did credit to themselves 
and justice to their original by repeating her praises. 
It belonged to a later age to see only the blemishes, ant 
to remain totally blind to the merits of her work. 

3. Literature.— Anna Comnena, Alexias (ed. Bonn. 
1839-76); Du Cange, Familia Auguste Byzantine, apud. 
Script. Rer. Byz. vol. xxi. (Venet. 1729); Bayle, Dict. 
Hist. Crit., tit. Anna Comnena; Ftissli, Dissertatio de 
Anne Aleziade (Tigur, 1766); Wilken, Rer. a Comn. 
Gestar. 1. iv. ( Heidelb. 1811); Nikolai, Gesch. des 
Byzant, Lit., apud. Ersch u. Gritber. Enkyklopădie ; 
Calliades, Anna Comnena (Constantin. 1879); Krug, 
Chronologie des Byzantiner. (G. F. H.) 

Comodi (or Commodo ), Axnrka, a reputable 
Florentine painter, was born in 1560, and was the friend 
and scholar of Cigoli. His principal works are in Rome, 
among which are the following: The Buptism of Christ, 
in San Giovanni in Fonte; Christ Bearing the Cross, in 
the tribune of San Vitale; and the principal altar-piece 
in San Carlo a Catinari, representing the titular saint 
kneeling. He died at Florence in 1638. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arte, a. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, & v. 


COMP 


Comp, Jacos S., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Markleville, Pa., June 24, 1845, He expe- 
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Compassivity is a term used by Romanist writers 
to express the feelings of a saint on beholding in a 


rienced religion at the age of fourteen, received license ; vision the sufferings whereby his soul is tranapierced 


to preach in 1867; graduated from Dickinson Semi- 
nary in June, 1869, entered the Central Pennsylvania 
Conference, and travelled the remainder of that year 
and all the next on Watsontown Circuit. In 1872 fail- 
ing health obliged him to retire from the active ranks, 
and he returned to the home of his childhood, where he 
died, Nov. 16, 1876. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1877, p. 26. 

Compagnoni, Camillo, an Italian preacher, 
brother of the bishop of Osimo, was born in 1698, en- 
tered the Jesuit order, and distinguished himself by 
his knowledge and talent as a preacher. He died in 
177. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Compagnoni, Pietro, an Italian ecclesiastic, was 
born at San Lorenzo, near Lugo, March 28, 1802. He 
received his education first under his uncle; afterwards 
studied belles-lettres, philosophy, and theology under 
the famous professor Tommaso Ancarini, who died at 
Rome in 1830, vicar-general of the Dominicans. Cum- 
pagnoni, at the age of eighteen, aided by Giovanni 
Nuvoli, published Salni Penitenziali Davide ( Lugo, 
1821). After ordination he was made professor of rhet- 
otic and geography in the Lyceum at Lugo, at the 
same time officiating as preacher. He died Sept. 18, 
1833, leaving some minor pieces, for which see Biog. 
Universelle, s. v. 

Compagnoni, Pompeo, an Italian prelate and 
writer, was born at Macerata, March 11, 1698. He 
studied first in his own town, aud in 1712 at Rome, 
ander Gravina. Having entered holy orders, he be- 
eame archdeacon of Macerata, and auditor to cardinal 
Francesco Barberini. He was made bishop of Osimo 
and Cingoli, Oct. 2, 1740, and died July 25, 1774, leav- 
ing. besides some minor pieces, a Memorie della Chiesa 
d Orimo (Rome, 1782, 5 vols. 4to). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biag. Générale, & v. 


Compan, Abbé, a French scholar, was born at Arles 
about 1730. He studied jurisprudence and theology in 
his native country, and was made advocate to the par- 
hament of Paris, Later he entered upon the ecclesias- 
tical calling, and was one of the clergy of Saint André 
des Arts. He wrote, L'Esprit de la Religion Chrétienne 
(Paris, 1763) :—Le Temple de la Piéé, et Œuvres Di- 
terses (ibid. 1765, 1769):— Nouvelle Méthode Gén- 
graphique (ibid. 1770). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, à v. 

Compand (Compan, or Compano ), Jran, a 
French priest and religious writer, was born at Dalon, 
in the diocese of Pamiers, in 1771. He was a pupil at 
the seminary of Cahors, in charge of the priests of Saint- 
Lazare, having entered that celebrated order; and after 
having taught philosophy in several seminaries of the 
province, he was called to the same position in the 
seminary of Saint-Firmin, at Paris. Later he was 
almoner of the Hôtel des Invalides, and eventually su- 
perior of the seminary at Toulouse. The Revolution 
forced him to seek an asylum, first at Barcelona, and 
then at Rome. After twelve years of exile he re- 
turned to the capital of Languedoc, where he accepted 
a chair of theology, and occupied it until 1830. He 
died Feb. 7, 1835, leaving Traité des Dispenses de Cul- 
it (with notes, corrections, additions, and explana- 
tiuns) :— Histoire de la Vie de Jésus-Christ (composed 
at the request of madame Louise, daughter of Louis 
XV). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Compass, WogsHir OF THE. The Chinese were 
accustomed to pay divine honors to the compass hy 
burning little odoriferous balls, and offering meats and 
sacrifices to it. They threw gilded paper punctually 
twice a day into the eea to attract its favor and wit 
it to be propitious. See Gardner, Faths of the World. 
av. 


with the sword of a compassive pain, thus literally en- 
during the passion of Christ. 
Compătres and Commatres. See Sponsors. 
Compendiense, Concitium. See COMPIEGNE. 


Compere, Ltr, a Baptist minister, was born in 
England in 1789. Soon after entering the ministry he 
went as a missionary to Jamaica, but ill-health obliged 
him to return after one vear. In 1817 he came to 
America, and for some time labored in South Carolina, 
having charge for six years of the mission among the 
Creek Indians, The transfer of the tribe west of the 
Mississippi broke up the mission. He followed the tide 
of emigration, until finally he settled in Yazoo County, 
Miss., where he labored with considerable success for 
several vears. He lived for a time in Arkansas, then 
removed to Texas, and died there in 1871. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 258. (J.C. S.) 

Competentes (i. e. seekers of the grace of Christ) 
was an advanced class of candidates for baptism, whe 
had received adequate instruction. They acquired this 
name on Palm-Sunday, when the Creed was delivered 
to them; on the second Sunday following the Lord's 
Prayer was explained in their hearing. 


Compiègne. Couxcits or (Concilium Compen- 
dtense), were provincial synods, as follows: 

I. Held in 756. At this council, Pepin, king of 
France, several bishops and lords, together with the 
legates of pope Stephen, were present. An organ sent 
by the eastern emperor to Pepin was received. Eight- 
een canons were published, chiefly relating to questions 
about marriages: 


1. Orders the separation of parties marrying within the 
third dege. 

R. Declares that a wife taking the veil without her hns- 
band’s consent mnst be given up to him, if be requires it. 

5. Allows a free man who marries a elave under the 
idea that she was free to pnt her away and to marry 
agnin: also allows the same to a free woman. 

9. Declares buptiem administered by an unbaptized 
priest, in the pame of the blessed Trinity, valid. 

See Labbe, Concil. vi, 1694. 

II. Held Aug. 5, 1235, concerning certain articles 
which, according to the archbishop of Rheims, violated 
the liberties of the Church. The archbishop and six 
of his suffragans proceeded to St. Denis, in order to 
make a second monition to the king, which step induced 
the lords to prefer a complaint by letter to the pope 
against the bishopa and clergy; this letter is dated 
September, 1285. The king (St. Louis), by an ordi- 
nance, declared that his own vassals and those of the 
lords were not bound, in civil matters, to answer any 
charge in the ecclesiastical courts; and that if the ec- 
clesiastica] judge should proceed to excommunicate any 
one in such a case, he should be compelled to remove 
the excommunication by the seizure of his temporali- 
ties, The pope exhorted St. Louis to revoke this or- 
dinance, declaring, among other things, that God had 
confided to the pope both the temporal and spiritual 
government of the world. However, the letter seems 
to have had little effect upon the king, who refused to 
revoke the edict. See Labbe, Concil. xi, 508. 

III. Held in 1277, by Peter, archbishop of Rheims, 
with eight of his suffragans, They made a decree re- 
lating to the insubordinate conduct of the chapters of 
the cathedral churches of the province, who pretended, 
among other things, to a right to put a stop to divine 
service, and to lay the city under an interdict, for the 
sake of protecting their own immunities, See Labbe, 
Concil. x, 1031. 

IV. Held Jan. 4, 1804, by Robert de Courtenay, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, assisted by eight bishops, and the 
deputies of three absent. They made five decrecs: 


2. Forbide the levying Imposts upon the clergy under 
falee pretences. 


COMPITALIA 


5. Restricts the dinner of the clergy of the province to 
two dishes over and above the pottage or soup, except 
they have some great person at the table. 


See Labbe, Concil. xi, 1492; Landon, Man. of Councils, 
s. V. 

Besides the foregoing, which were the most impor- 
tant councils held at Compiègne, there are notices of 
others at the same place, of which we present an ac- 
count from Richard et Giraud, Bibliothèque Sacrée, vii, 
425: 

I. Held in 758, at which Tasgsilion, duke of Bavarin, 
pledged fealty to king Pepin (Manei, i, 607). 

Il. In 883, at which Lonis le Débonuaire was subjected 
to penance (Labbe, vii; Hurdonin, iv). 

HI. Iu 871, at which Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
excommunicated the followers of Carloman, who had re- 
volted against Charles the Bald (Mansi, i, 1013). 

IV. In 877, against idolatry. 

V. In 1085, by Renand, archbishop of Rheims, in favor 
of certain French abbeva (Lubbe, x; Hardouin, vi). 

VI. In 1286 (Gallia Chriat. tii, 89). 

VII. In 1270, by Jean de Courtenay, archbishop of 
Rheims, against encroachments upon Church property 
(Labbe, xi: Hardouin, vii). 

VIIL In 1801, nt which seven canons were pazeed, con- 
cerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction (Labbe, xi, 2; Huardou- 
iu, vil). 

IX. ‘a 1829, by Guillaume de Brie, archbishop of Rheims, 
at which eeven canons were enacted, the third relating tu 
Clerical jurisdiction. 


Compitalia, among the pagan Romans, was a festi- 
val celebrated, especially at cross-roads, with plays and 
banquetings,in honor of the Lares. At the same time, as 
an atonement to the female demon, Mania, honey-cakes 
and onions were offered, All families of Rome at this 
festival hung on the outside of their houses as many 
woollen balls as they had slaves, and as many woollen 
dolls as there were free peuple in the house, in order 
that Mania might take these instead of the slaves, It 
is stated that, originally, at this festival children were 
sacrificed, which abomination the consul Brutus ended 
by instituting the above-mentioned substitute. 


Compostella, Councirs or (Concilium ad Sanc- 
tum Jacobum), were provincial synods : 

I. Held May 6, 900, upon occasion of the dedication 
of the Church of St. James. Seventeen bishops were 
present, together with king Alfonso, his family, and 
many others. See Labbe, Concil. ix, 482. 

If. Held in 1056, by ‘Cresconius, archdeacon of 
Compostella. Among other things, it waa decreed 
that all bishops and priests should say mass daily, 
and that the clergy should wear hair shirts on days 
of Tasting and penitence. See Labbe, Concil. ix, 
1087, 


Comprising Arch is an architectural term for 
the large exterior arch of a window, which encloses the 
subordinate lights and tracery. 


Compromise, Etrction By, is one of the modes 
of electing the pope. When the cardinals fail to agree 


upon any one candidate, they sometimes refer the | 


matter to a committee of their own number by way 
of compromise, binding themselves to nominate as 
pope the person on whom the arbiters shall fix. S 
Por. 

Compte, Nico1.as pe, a French monk, who died at 
Paris in 1689, is the author of several geographical 
works, and a History of the Jews. 


Compton, Robert, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Withybrook, Warwickshire, Feb. 21, 1780. 
Ile was converted before arriving at eighteen years of 
age, and united with the Church at Hinckley, Leicester- 
shire. He soon began, as a licentiate, to preach in the 
neighboring villages, In 1816 he removed to Isleham, 
Cambridgeshire, and was ordained pastor of the Church 
there, Oct. 29, 1817. In 1881 his health began to fail, 
and he died Aug. 8, 1834. See (Lond.) Baptist Maga- 
zine, 1835, p. 189-191, (J. C. S.) 
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11, 1803. In 1822 he went to Rochdale, joined the 
Church, and began to assist in conducting cottage- 
services. He moved to Bury in 1831, to Radcliffe in 
1838, to Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1850, and in 1855 to 
Settle, where he was ordained, having previously la- 
bored as home missionary. After twelve years’ work 
at Settle, Mr. Compton retired to Radcliffe, where he 
died, July 1, 1870. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1871, 
p. 809. 


Compton, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in London, and 
i emigrated to America in early life with his parents. 
| In 1809 he entered the Virginia Conference, and subse- 
quently became a member of the North Carolina Con- 
ference, in each of which he labored, as health would 
permit, to the close of his life, in November, 1847. Mr. 
Compton was methodical in his work, eminently a Bible 
student, an excellent preacher, and highly esteemed. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1847, p. 180. 


Compton, William F. a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Morgan 
County, Ala., in 1837. He removed to Texas in 1855, 
united with the Church South, and in 1870 joined the 
East. Texas Conference. In 1874 he was transferred to 
the North-west Texas Conference, and Jabored therein 
till bis sudden death in 1878 or 1879. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1879, 
p. 78. 


| Compiitus. See CALENDAR. 


Comstock, Elkanah, a Baptist minister, was 
born at New London, Conn., and commenced preaching 
in 1800. His first settlement was in Albany County, 
N.Y. Subsequently he went to Cayuga County. The 
New York Baptist Convention appointed him one of 
its missionaries to Michigan, and he removed to Pon- 
tiac in 1824. Having rare gifts for this position, he 
“made full proof” of his ministry. In 1834 he returned 
to visit his native place, somewhat broken in health, and 
died there at the age of sixty-three. See Cathcart, 
Buptist Encyclop. p. 258. (J.C.8.) 

Comstock, Oliver C., a Baptist minister, was 





born in Oswego County, N. Y., in 1784. He received 
an academic education, and commenced a course of 
study with a view to entering the Christian ministry. 
Sulwequently he abandoned his theological studies and 
turned his attention to medicine, and, in due time, was 
licensed, and practiced his profession at Trumansburg, 
N.Y. For two vears (1810-12) he was a member of 
the State House of Representatives, and afterwards was 
elected a representative from the state of New York to 
Congress, anil was twice re-elected, his whole term of 
service reaching from May 24, 1818, to March 3, 1819. 
He retired from the practice of medicine, having de- 
cided to return to the vocation of his early choice, and 
was ordained as a Baptist clergyman. For a time he 
acted as chaplain of the House of Representatives at 
| Washington. His death occurred at Marshall, Mich., 
i Jan. 11, 1860. See Poore, Congressional Directory, p. 
342. (J. C. 8S.) 
Comstock, Thomas, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
, ister, was born in Wayne County, O.. March 2, 1829, 
He was converted in 1841, and in 1854 licensed to 
preach, and received into the North Indiana Confer- 
ence. In 1858 he was elected professor in Fort Wayne 
College. After labonrig in that capacity two vears, he 
again held regular appointments until 1864, when he 
once more occupied, for a vear, a professorship in the 
same college, then resumed his place in the active min- 
istry, and continued until his death, June 17, 1872. 
Mr. Comstock was a man of rare culture, a practical, 
earnest preacher, an extraordinary pastor, and a Chris- 
tian of deep and uniform piety. See Minutes of An- 


Compton, Samuel, an English Congregational | "uul Conferences, 1873, p. 59. 


minister, was born at Gargrave, near Skipton, March 


Comstock, William, a Metkodist Episcopal min- 


COMUS 


ister, brother of the foregoing, was born in Wayne 
County, O., May 2, 1832. He removed with his parents 
to Indiana, and settled on Eel River; was converted in 
1843; stndied for the ministry, and was admitted into 
the North Indiana Conference in 1866. In 1871 his 
health failed, and he died Dec. 11, 1875. Mr. Comstock 
was aman of great faith and Christian activity. See 
Miantes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 37. 


Comus, god of nocturnal revels and festivals, was 
a Grecian deity, represented as a young man crowned 
with roses or myrtle, holding in one hand a golden cup, 
and in the other a platter of fruit. 


Comyn (Comin, or Cumin), Joux, an Irish prel- 
ate, was a native of England, and a monk of the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Evesham. His education was supe- 
rior, Sept. 6, 1181, he was elected to the see of Dublin, 
and was subsequently ordained a priest, at Velletri; 
March 21,1182, he was there consecrated archbishop by 
pope Lucius III. In September, 1184, he was sent to 
Ireland by the king to prepare for the reception of 
prince Juhn, earl of Moreton. In 1185 he was one of 
the English nobles who received John and his train 
on their arrival at Waterford, and in the same vear he 
obtained from the boy prince, during bis sojourn in Ire- 
land, a grant of the bishopric of Glendalough, with all 
its churches, lands, tithes, etc. Iu 1186 Comyn held a 
provincial synod in Dublin, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. He assisted at the coronation of king Richard 
I, Sept. 3, 1189, and was the witness to that monarch’s 
letters- patent fur surrendering to William, king of 
Scotland, the castles of Rockbork and Berwick. In 
1190 this prelate erected a church, dedicated to St. 
Patrick, in the southern part of Dublin. At the same 
time he repaired and partly enlarged the choir of the 
cathedral of Christ Church, and founded and endowed 
the nunnery of Grace Dieu in Dublin. He died Oct. 
25, 1212. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Abps. of Dub- 
lin, p. 68. 

Conaid, an early British saint, was a compan- 
jon of St. Sampeon. He is called by the French S’. 
Mein, and is probably the same as Mevennius. He is 
said to have died A.D. 590, and was commemorated 
June 15 (Cressy, Church History of Brituin, lib. xi. 
c 2%). 


Conain. See CONAMHAIL. 
Conaing. See Conana. 


Conall, Saint. In the Mart. Doneg. there are 
seven Conalla, and Colgan says there are nine or ten 
in the Irish martyrologies: 

L Son of Aedh, is commemorated April 2. He suc- 
ceeded St. Cairpre as bishop of Coleraine, having before 
been abbot of the monastery of Cluain-dallain (Todd 
and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 93; Reeves, Eccl. Ant. p. 
114 n.). 

2. Abbot of Inis-Caeil, is commemorated May 22. 
Colgan calls him the sun of Mannis Ccelius, son of 
Caitherius. A panegyric written upon him by St. 
Dalisn Forgaill, the poet, enables us to fix his date as 
prior to A.D. 594. He is said to have brought over 
from Rome, though probably not promulgated for more 
than a century after his death, a curious law-tract or 
Tule, still extant, entitled the Cain Domnaigh, for the 
observance of Sunday as a day totally free from labor, 
with certain unavoidable exceptions (O'Curry, Lect. 
Asc. Ireland, ii, 32, 33; Butler, Lives of the Saints, v, 
345, 346). 

3. A bishop, commemorated March 18. At this 
date Colgan gives a memoir of St. Conall, founder of 
the Church of Kilconnell. He was made bishop by 
Se. Patrick. Together with St. Etchen, he ordained, 
vaknown to that official, some persons who were unfit 
for the episcopate, and was severely rebuked for it by 
his superior. Lanigan (Ecel. Hit. of Ireland, i, 429) 
doubts the connection with St. Patrick. 

4. There is a St. Conall or Connell in Scotland, who 
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gives his name to Kirkconnell, but whom it seems im- 


possible to identify (Forbes, Kal. of Scot, Suints, p. 
311). 


Conamhail (or Conain), an early Irish and Scot- 
tish saint, son of Failbhe, and abbot of Hy, is com- 
memorated Sept. 11. He was the first abbot of Hy, 
or Jona, that was not of the race of the founder, and 
was the last under whom the native usage regarding 
Easter prevailed. He succeeded St. Adamnan, A.D. 
704, and died A.D. 710 (Lanigan, Ecclesiastical /istory 
of Irelund, iii, 150, 168; Grub, Ecclesiastical Iistory 
of Scotlund, i, 118,114; O'Donovan, Four Musters, i, 
309). 

Conan was fifth of the metropolitan bishops of 
London in the British period (Stubbs, Reyister, p. 152). 

Conan was also a common Irish name, and assumed 
several forms, as Cona, Coma, Corman, and with the 
affectionate or honorary prefixes Do or Da, and Mo, 
Dachonna, Mochonna, etc, It is given to several early 
Irish saints: . 

1. Commemorated Jan. 13. In the Irish calendars, 
ou this dav, there are Mochonnau, bishop of Leamhchoill, 
and Mochonnu of Inis-Patraig. The second is like- 
ly to have lived on the island of Inis-Patrick (Lani- 
gan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, i, 303-807; O'Hanlon, Jrish 
Suinta, i, 191, 195, 447; Todd and Reeves, Sfart, Doneg. 
p. 15). 

2. Dil, of Eas-ruaidh, commemorated March 8. He 
was the son of Tighernach, and nearly related to St. 
Columba, He is called also Coma, Connan, Condu, 
Mochonda, and came to be generally and affectionately 
known as Conan-dil, “Connanus dilectua.” He had 
three brothers, saints Begbile, Colman, and Cuan-Caoin. 
He flourished about the end of the 6th century, and 
ruled over a monastery, probably of his own foundation, 
at Cnodain, on the Erne. He probably was also a bish- 
op, and is numbered among the disciples of St. Columba 
(Lanigan, Eccl, Hist, of Jrelund, ii, 222,226; Kelly, Cal. 
of Trish Saints, p. 89). 

3. Bishop of Sodor or Man, is commemorated Jan. 
26. From the Scotch hagiographies we learn that St. 
Conan was bishop in Man, or ancient Ebona, in the 
beginning of the 7th century, and his influence extend- 
ed through the Hebrides and great part of Scotland. 
He died about A.D. 648, and is honored in the Hebri- 
des, Perthshire, and Forfarshire (O’Hanlon, Zrish Saints, 
i, 446-449; Butler, Lives of the Saints, i, 377, 378; 
Forbes, Kal. of Scot. Saints, p. 307, 308). 

4. Of Aeg, commemorated Jan. 12. O'Hanlon sug- 
gests that St. Conan of Aeg, or Egg, may have given 
his name to the neighboring island of Canna, among 
the Hebrides, but beyond the mention of the name anid 
dedication in the calendars there is nothing known of 
this saint (Reeves, Adamnan, p. 308; O'Hanlon, Jrish 
Suints, i, 180, 181).—Smith, Dict. of Christ. Bing. s. v. 

Conang (or Conaing), an early Irish saint, son 
of Lucunan, is commemorated Sept. 23. This person is 
identified with Conasngus O' Daithil, coarb of St. Ailbhe 
of Emly, and called archbishop in The Life of Moche- 
mocus. If this be so, he died in A.D. 661 (Lanigan, 
Ecci. Hist. of Ireland, iii, 84, 85). 


_ Conant, Daniel M., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Herkimer County, N. Y., Feb. 19, 
1786. He joined the Church at the age of eighteen; 
removed to Ohio in 1819; began preaching there in 
1820, amid the hardships of a wilderness life, and in 
1835 was admitted into the Ohio Conference. He be- 
came superannuated in 1871, but continued to preach 
until his decease, Dec. 27, 1873. Mr. Conant was a 
man of good natural abilities, well versed in Method- 
ism, of genuine cheerful temperament, and untarnished 


life. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 
109, 


Ccnant, Gaius, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Bridgewater, Maas., Sept. 6, 1776, and graduated 
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from Brown University in 1800. He pursued his the- 
ological studies in part with Rev. Dr. Fubes of Ravn- 
ham, but becoming dissatisfied with his Arminian views, 
placed himself under the tuition of Rev. Dr. Emmons 
of Franklin, He was ordained Feb. 17, 1808, pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Paxton; was installed, 
in April, 1834, over the Second Congregational Church 
in Plymouth; remained seven vears, and then returned 
to his old home in Paxton, where he died, Feb. 6, 1862. 
See /Hist.of Mendon A ssociution, p. 279,309. (J. C. S.) 


Conant, John, D.D., a learned English divine, was 
born Oct. 18, 1608, at Yealmpton, in Devonshire. Jie 
was educated in private schools and at Exeter College, 
in Oxford, where he was chosen a fellow in 1683, soon 
after became an eminent tutor, and June 7, 1649, was 
unanimously chosen rector by his fellows, In 1652 he 
received priest’s orders at Salisbury, and in December, 
1654, became divinity professor of the University of 
Oxford. In October, 1657, he was made vice-chancel- 
lor of the university, and beld that dignity until Aug. 
5, 1660; was deprived of his rectory of Exeter College, 
Sept. 1, 1662; in 1670 was invited to St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, in London, but declined. In 1676 he be- 
came archdeacon of Norwich, and in December, 1681, 
prebendary in the cathedral of Worcester. He died 
March 12, 1693. Dr. Conant understood thoroughly 
the Oriental languages, and was well versed in the 
Svriac. There have been six volumes of his Sermons 
published (Oxf. 1698-1722). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
a. v.; Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
& v. 


Conant, Liba, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Bridgewater, Masa., March 6, 1797. He studied in 
his native town, graduated from Brown University in 
1819, pursued his theological studies with Rev. Hol- 
land Weeks, of Abington, and became pastor at North- 
tield, N. H., where he remained fourteen years, His 
subsequent pastorates were in Hebron, for nine vears, 
Canaan, Groton, and Oxford, all in New Hampshire. 
He spent the closing years of his life in Bristol, where 
he died, April 8, 1881. See Necrology of Brown Uni- 
versity, 1880-81. (J.C. S.) 


Conant, Robert Taft, a Presbyterian minister, 


| 
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Conant, in early youth; studied at Norwalk Seminary 
and Ohio Wesleyan University, and in 1849 entered the 
North Ohio Conference. He died in the midst of his 
labors, Dec. 28, 1871. Mr. Conant was deeply pious, 
prudent, attractive, loving, exemplary, and eminently 
conscientious, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, 
p. 72, 

Conantius, a Spanish prelate of the 7th centary, 
was bishop of Palentia (Palencia, in Old Castile) from 
the reign of the Visigothic king Gundemar, A.D. 610, to 
that of Sisenaud, in 636. He subscribed the decrees of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth councils of Toledo. He was 
dignitied, eloquent, and devoted, and was acquainted 
with ecclesiastical music, composing many new melodies, 
He was the author of a book of discourses on the 
Psalms (Cave, Hist. of Lit, i, 582; Migne, Patrol. 
xcvi, 203). 

Conanus. See Cumanus. 

Conoa, SEBASTIANO, an Italian painter, was born 
at Gaeta in 1676, and studied in the school of Solimena. 
His abilities soon became known, and procured him the 
patronage of cardinal Ottoboni, who rewarded him lib- 
erally for a picture of //erod and the Wise Men. He 
was employed to decorate the Church of St. Clement. 
His principal works at Rome are Jeremiah, in St. John 
Lateran, and The Assumption, in San Martino; at Lo- 
retto, San Niccolo; at Ancona, Sun Surerto; and at 
Foligno, San Agostino. He died in 1764. See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8, v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, av. 

Concanen, Ricnarn Luxe, a Roman Catholic bish- 
op, was a native of Ireland, but at an early age was sent 
to receive the white habit in Lorraine, at the convent 
of the Holy Cross, belonging to the Irish Dominicans, 
from which, at the expiration of his novitiate, he was 
removed to Santa Maria Sopia Minerva, Rome. He 
acquired distinction during his course of study, and, 
at its termination, he was selected to be professor of 
St. Clement's, the college of the Irish Dominicans in 
the same city. He also, for several vears, filled a 
chair in the school founded at the Minerva in con- 
nection with the celebrated library instituted and en- 
dowed by the munificence of the illustrious cardinal 


was born at Barre, Mass., Sept. 1,1810, He joined the | Casanate, one of the qualifications of which was a doc- 
Congregational Church in 1826; graduated at Amherst | torship acquired by teaching the course of St. Thomas 
College in 1836, and at Auburn Theological Seminary | Aquinas, While residing at the Minerva, Dr, Concanen 
in 1841; commenced preaching at Clintonville, N.Y., in | became agent to archbishop Troy of Dublin, and such 
1840, and was ordained there Nov. 4, 1841; removed | was the esteem in which he was held in the Propaganda, 
to St. Lawrence County in 1849, and united with the | that he influenced every ecclesiastical appointment made 


old Ogdensburg Presbytery in 1850; preached at Os- 
wegatchie, Morristown, Antwerp, Evanston, and Heu- 
velton. From 1865, he became a teacher in a classical ' 
school at Ogdensburg, also preaching occasionally, He | 
died there, Jan. 28, 1879. Mr. Conant was a pro- 
found scholar, and an ardent advocate of temperance. 
He published only some Sermons and articles in peri- 
odicals. (W. P. 8S.) 

Conant, Sylvanus, a Unitarian minister, was born 
at Bridgewater, Mass., in 1722, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1740. He was ordained at Middlebor- | 
ough, March 28, 1745, and remained there until his | 
death, Dec, 8, 1777. He was a man of good talents, | 
of deep piety, and of great circumspection in his per- | 
sonal and official deportment. See //ist, of First Church | 
in Middleborouyh, p. 31, 32; Sprague, Annuls of the 
Amer, Pulpit, viii, 292. (J. C. S.) . 

Conant, William, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Bridgewater, Mass.; graduated at Yale College 
in 1770; was ordained pastor of the Church in Lyme, 
N. H., Dee. 22, 1778, and died March 8, 1810, aged sixty- | 
seven vears, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, | 
ii, 265. 

Conant, William M., a Methodist Episcopal min- | 
ister, was born at Aurora, O., Sept. 16, 1824. He was 
converted under the ministry of his father, Rev. D. M. 








t 


for Ireland and the British colonies, Dr, Concanen was 
also well known in Rome as a preacher in tbe Italian 
language—a rare thing for a foreigner to attempt. le 
had long taken an interest in the American missions, 
and it was through his advice that the first convent of 
the Dominicans was founded in Kentucky in 1805. On 
account of his bealth, Concanen declined the see of Kil- 
macduagh, Ireland, but was persuaded to accept the 
bishopric of the newly formed see of New York, to which 
he was consecrated in Rome, April 24, 1808. After a resi- 
dence of forty years in Rome, he went to Naples, in- 
tending to take passage for the United Statea. French 
authorities, then in possession of that port, detained him 
prisoner as a British subject. These disappointments 
and hardships, with age (he was now nearly seventy), 
proved too much, and he died—not without suspicion 
of poison—at the convent of St. Dominic, Naples, June 
10, 1810, Concanen bore with him the pallium for 
archbishop Carroll, and bulls of institution for three new 
bishops. It was not until 1816 that a enccesser to Cou- 
canen was appointed, when John Connolly became the 
tirst resident bishop of New York, His library and a 
legacy of $20,000 Dr. Concanen bequeathed to the Do- 
Minican convent of St. Rose, Ky. See De Courcy and 
Shea, Hist. of the Cath, Church in the U. S. p. 90, 3538- 
357; Bayley, //tst. af the Cath, Church in N. Y. (1858), 
p. 53; Brady, The Episcopal Successiwn, ii, 168, 
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Conceiçam, Agostinho da, a Portuguese then- | talent, and received proofs of the esteem of popes Cle- 


logian of the Franciscan order, was a native of Lamego. 
He engaged as a sailor and started for Brazil, was ship- 
wrecked, and finally, arriving at his destination, entered 
upon a religious career, and founded a convent of his 
order in the city of Cabo Frio, where he died in 1698. 
He wrote many Sermons. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gée- 
airal, & v. 

Conceiçam (or Barbosa da Costa), Antonio 
da, a Portuguese theologian of the Franciscan order, 
was born at Porto, June 7, 1657. He entered the order 
in 1673 and distinguished himself by his talent as a 


preacher. He died April 20, 1713, leaving Clumores 
keangelics (Lisbon, 1698). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. V. 


Conceiçam, Appolinario da, an ecclesiastical 
writer of Portugal, was born at Lisbon, July 25, 1692. 
He was bat thirteen years of age when he went to 
Brazil, joined the Franciscans as a lay brother, Sept. 
3, 1711, and was finally taken into the employ of 
the general of the order. He was appointed chron- 
icler of the Franciscans in 1740, and died, probably 
at Rio de Janeiro, about 1750, leaving a large num- 
ber of works, especially, Pequenos na Terra Grandes no 
cto Memorias Historicas dos Religivsos du Ordem Se- 
rafica, etc. (Lisbon, 1732-38) :—Claustro Franciscano 


Erecto no Dominio da Coroa Portugueza, etc. (ibid. 1740). | s. y 


See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Conceiçam, Duarté, a Portuguese theologian, 
was born at Villavicova, Oct. 13, 1589. He entered the 
priesthood in 1614, took charge of several ecclesiastical 
establishments, and performed various functions. He 
died Sept. 26, 1662, leaving Collecgav de Estatutos Es- 
tabelicidos em Diversos Capitulos Antecedentes (1646). 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Conceicao, Axroxio DA, a Portuguese ecclesiastic 
and theologian, was born at Pombal, May 12,1522. He 
was secular canon of St. John the Evangelist, ‘and gained 
the reputation of a saint. He died May 12, 1601, leav- 
ing E Quatorze Cartas Espirituaes, published in his Vie, 
by Luiz de Mertola. See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 


xu V. 


Conception, The Miraculous. See Mariot- 
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Co n, ANTONIO DK LA (called du Siena), 
a Portuguese biographer and theologian, was born at 
Guimaraes, Portugal, The name of his family was 
La Conception. He completed his studies at Lisbon 
and Coimbra, went to the Netherlands, and was made 
doctor at Louvain. He afterwards went to Brittany, 
where he remained some time with don Antonio, 
who assumed the title of king of Portugal. Antonio 
da Siena afterwards went to Rome. He died in 1586, 
having published notes upon the Summa of St. Thom- 
as, and some other works, such as the Annals and the 
Bibliotheca of the authors of his order who wrote upon 
morality and spirituality (Paris, 1647). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Conceptione (or Concezione), Marta Cruci- 
nxa, an Italian nun, was born in Sicily in 1645. She 
entered the Benedictine convent of St. Rosaire at Palma, 
trok the vows in 1662. and died in 1699, leaving, Dellu 
(rribile Brutezza dell Anima d'un Sacerdote, etc. (Rome, 
1672: Palermo, 1675, without the name of the author, 
and in 1695 with her name) :—Scielta di Lettera Spiri- 
wali (Girgenti, 1704): and various other writings which 
are fuand in her Life, by Jerome Turanus. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Conchenn. See CoINciikNny, 


Concilia Mart¥rum is a term sometimes applied 
to the Roman catacombs. See ARENARIA. 


Concina, Daniele, an Italian theologian, was born 
at Friuli in 1686. He entered the Dominican order 
March 16,1708; distinguished himself by bis preaching 
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ment XII and Benedict XIV. He died at Venice, Feb, 
21, 1756, leaving numerous works, among which we no- 
tice, Antmadrerstones Critieo-Morules in Menda Ponta- 
siuna (Augsburg, 1733):— Commentarius Historico- A po- 
logeticus, etc. (Venice, 1736) :—Epistolæ Theologico- Mo- 
rales (ibid. 1744) :—In Rescriptum Bened, XIV, Pont, 
Max. (ibid. 1745):— Usura Contractus Trini Disserta- 
tionibus Ilistorico- Theologicis Demonstrata, etc. (ibid.) : 
—Theologia Christiana Dogmatico-Moralis (Rome and 
Venice, 1749); this work is very highly esteemed :— De 
Sacramentali Absolutione (Rome, 1755). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Concina, Nicolo, an Italian philosopher, brother 
of the foregoing, took the habit of a Dominican, was 
professor of theology and philosophy, and in 1732 taught 
metaphysics at Padua. In 1748 his health obliged him 
to retire to Venice, where he died in 1763, leaving Ora- 
tio in Gymnasio Palarino (Venice, 1732): — Synopsis 
Tertiæ Purtis Metaphysicæ (without date) :—Juris Na- 
turalis et Gentium Doctrinu Metuphysice A sserta (Venice, 
1736). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Conciolo, an Italian painter of the 13th century. 
At Subiaco is a picture on panel by him, representing 
the consecration of a church, inscribed “ Conciolus Pin- 
xit, 1219.” See Spooner, Biog, Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
: Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, x, v. 

Conclamatio was the cry of lamentation which 
the ancient Romans made over their dead. As soon as 
the eyes were closed in death, the relatives of the de- 
ceased who happened to be present called upon him by 
name several times at intervala, repeating ave, hail, or 
rale, farewell, Hence when any affair was desperate, 
the phrase was frequently used in reference to this 
practice, cuxclumatum est, i. e. “all is over.” See 
MOURNING. 


Conclavists are the attendants on cardinals when 

met in conclave for the election of a pope. There are 
usually two to each cardinal, one of them being an ec- 
clesiastic. If the cardinals be princes, or old or infirm, 
they are sometimes allowed three. They are shut up 
as strictly as the cardinals themselves, and though the 
situation of a conclavist is far from being comfortable, 
it is much coveted. He must be immured in a little 
corner of his master’s cell, and do every menial office 
for him. A conclavist may assign the pensions which 
he has out of benefices for a particular sum, which is 
determined by the order which the pope-elect grants to 
him who makes the assignment. The office also gives 
a man the privilege of being a citizen in any town 
within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction; besides which, he 
receives a sum of money from the pope after his elec- 
tion, Each conclavist, before entering upon his office, 
takes an oath that he will not reveal the secrets of 
the conclave. Conclavists are sometimes the hired 
tools of foreign governments to procure the election 
of a particular individual to the papal chair. See 
Pore. 


Concomitance, in ecclesiastical phrase, is the 
Romish doctrine that under the form of bread the blood 
of Christ is also received, although the chalice is not 
partaken. 


Concord, Suint, a priest and martyr, lived about 
170. He was son of Gordianus, a Roman priest of 
great piety. The persecution of Christians under Mar- 
cus Aurelius obliged him to withdraw into retirement, 
The report of miracles which he accomplished soom 
made him known. Torquatus, governor of Spoleto, 
made strenuous efforts to cause him to abjure the 
Christian faith, but Concord remained resolute. Af- 
ter cruelly torturing him, he threw him into a dun- 
geon. Three days later he was offered the choice of 
worshipping an idol or giving up his life. Scorning 
the idol, one of the soldiers cut off his head. He is 
honored on Jan. 1, and the anniversary of his removal 
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is celebrated July 4. The Spanish clergy claim to have 
tne remains of this saint in a monastery of Gerona, Cata- 
lonia. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Concordance. We add the following: 

I. Husprew Concornances.—A Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures (London, 1876, an excel- 
lent work) :—An English, Hebrew, and Chaldee Lexicon 
and Concordance for the more Correct Understanding of 
the English Translation of the Old Testament, by Refer- 
ence to the Original Hebrew (ibid. 1866) :—Concorduntice 
Nominum Propriorum, que in Libris Sacris Continentur, 
a G. Brecher Inchoatu, Finita, Demum a Filio (Brecher, 
Frankfort, 1876, on the proper names, but deficient). 

Ii. GREEK CONCORDANCES on the New Testament.— 
Taptetoy rij¢ cag diaSnene tyxepidcov, by Schmol- 
ler (Stuttgard, 1868):— A Critical Greek and English 
Concordance to the New Testument, by Hudson, revised 
and completed by Abbott (Boston, 1870). 

III. ENGLisH Concorpancrs.—The Twofold Con- 
cordunce to the Words and Subjects of the Holy Bible, 
Including a Concise Dictionary, a Chronological Ar- 
rangement of the Sacred Narrative, and other Tables De- 
signed to Facilitate the Consultation and Study of the 
Sacred Scriptures (Edinburgh, 1858) :— Dictionary und 
Concordance of Scripture Proper Names, by Henderson 
(ibid, 1869):—An Analytical Concordunce to the Holy 
Scriptures; or, The Bible Presented under Distinct and 
Clussified Heuds or Topics, by Eadie (reprinted, New 
York, 1877):—An Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


phabeticully Arranged under ts Hebrew or Greek Orig- 
inal, with the Literul Meaning and Pronuncistion. Ez- 
hibiting about 311,000 References, Marking 80,000 Read- 
ings in the New Testument, with the Latest Information 
on Biblical Geography and Antiquities, ete, by Young 
(Edinburgh, 1880), auswering a similar purpose with 
that of the Englishmun’s Hebrew und Greek Concord- 
unces. ‘There have also been issued several concord- 
ances to the Revised New Testament. (B. P.) 

Concordia, in Roman mythology, was the goddess 
of union. She bad a number of temples at Rome: one 
on the Capitoline Hill, rebuilt after having been burned 
to the ground under Constantine and Maxentius, the 
ruins of which are still shown. Another temple was 
built in consequence of a vow which L. Manlius had 
made in Gaul. A third was dedicated by Cn. Flavius, 
an ædile, during the Samnite war. Concordia appears on 
coins as a matron, sometimes standing and sometimes 
sitting, bearing in her left arm a cornucopia, sometimes 
an olive branch or a shell. Clasped hands are also her 
symbol. 


Concordia, nurse of St. Hippolytus, and a martyr 
at Rome, is commemorated Aug, 18, in Usuard’s Mur- 
tyrology. 

Concordius is the name of several early Chris- 
tians. See also Corpivs. 

1. A deacon of the Church of Arles, who was present 
at the election of Hilary to the see of Rome, A.D. 461. 

2. A presbyter and martyr at Spoleto, under Anto- 
ninus, is commemorated Jan. 1, in Usuard’s Martyrvlo- 
gy. See Concorn, St. 

3. A bishop of Arles (A.D. 374, circ, 409), canon- 
ized as a saint, was one of the twenty-two or thirty 
bishops present at the first council of Valence (A.D. 
374). One of the decrees of this council was that 
those ecclesiastics who, in order to get rid of the 
burdens of office, accused themselves of mortal sin, 
should be taken at their word. Under this canon 
came Acceptus, bishop of Fregus, whom Concordius 
defended in the council (Tillemont, //ist. Eccl. viii, 
551-553). 


Concurrence or Houibars. Festivals are said 
to “concur” when one feast is succeeded by another 
feast, so that the second even-song of the former concurs 
with the first even-song of the latter, 


Conda. See CONNA. 
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Condé, Nicotas, a theologian of Lorraine, was born 
at Clermont, in Argonne, in 1609. He became a Jesuit 
May 2, 1622, and taught rhetoric from 1632 to 1636, 
and afterwards philosophy until 1639. He was also 
distinguished as a preacher. He died Oct. 3, 1634, 
leaving Oraison Funebre de Louis X111 (Dijon, 1643) : 
—I/ Année Chrétienne dans son Parfait Accomplisse- 
ment (Paris, 1649) :— Vie da Charles de Lorraine (ibid. 
1652). See llvefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Condédua, Saint, a presbyter and recluse (also 
called Condelus, Condedes, and Candidus), was a native 
of Great Britain, but migrated into Gaul in the time of 
Theodoric, son of Clovis, about A.D. 511. After lead- 
ing a solitary life for a short time near Fontana Wal- 
arici (St. Valery-en-caux, or St. Valery-sur-Somme), 
and visiting St. Lambert and brethers of the monastery 
of Fontenelle, he took up his abode upon the island 
of Belcinaca, in the Seine. Here Condedus built two 
churches, and he himself was buried in one, but his 
body subsequently was removed to the monastery of 
Fontenelle, A.D. 1027. Condedus is commemorated 
Oct. 21. The date of his death is uncertain (Le Cointe, 

| Ann. Eccl. Frunc. ti, 58, 316; Migne, Encyclup. Theol 
xl, 645). 


Conder, George William, an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Hitchin, Nov. 80, 1821. 
lle was educated at the grammar school in bis native 





_ | in early manhood; received his theological training at 


Highbury College, and began bis ministry in 1845 as 
co-pastor at High Wycombe. Afterwards he labored 
successively two years at Ryde, fifteen years at Leeds, 
six years at Manchester, and finally four years at Forest 
Hill, a London suburb, where he died, Nov. 8, 1874. 
Mr. Couder exerted a powerful influence as pastor, open- 
air preacher, and lecturer; was a public-spirited towns- 
man, an earnest advocate of education, and a nervous 
and pithy writer of some charming articles for the 
young. He was also the composer of a few notable 
hymns, See (Lond.) Cong, Yeur-book, 1875, p. 317; 
(Lond.) Eeung. Mag. 1875, p. 95. 

Conder, John (1), an English Independent, was 
chosen assistant to John Nesbitt, in 1710, as pastor at 
Hare Court, London, and continued there till his death, 
March 3, 1746. He attended the Salter's Hall Synod 
in 1719, and sided with both the signers and non-signeras, 
which created considerable mirth. See Wilson, Dissent- 
tng Churches, iii, 287. 

Conder, John (2), D.D., an English Independent 
minister, was born at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire, in 
141%; educated in London; was ordained at Cambridge 
in September, 1739; and chosen theological tutor at 
the Mile End College in 1754, when the institution was 
opened in that locality. In 1759 he became one of the 
preachers of the Merchants’ Lecture, and in 1760 as- 
sistant preacher at the Pavement, near Moortields, 
where he continued until his death in 1781. He pub- 
lished the Sermons of the Rev. Samuel Hayward of Sil- 
ver Street about 1760. See Rose, Gen. Biog. Dict.s. v.; 
Wilson, Dissenting Churches, ii, 85, 531; iii, 111. 


Condict (or Condit), Aaron, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Orange, N. J., Aug. 6, 1766. He 
graduated from Princeton in 1788; was licenaed tw 
preach by the New York Presbytery in 1790, and soon 
after accepted a call to Stillwater, N. Y. In 1796 he 
was installed pastor at Hanover, X. J., where he la- 
bored for thirty -tive years, He died in April, 1852, 
His ministerial labors were crowned with great suc- 
cess See Sprague, dnnals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 
39. 

Condict, Edward William, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Morristown, N. J., Jan. 17, 1833, 
He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1853, 
and from Princeton ‘Theological Seminary in 1855; was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Passaic, April 14 of the 
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game year; in October following joined the Presbytery 
of Lewes, and became a missionary within its bounds. 
He died at Morristown, Nov. 28, 1858. See Wilson, 
Preab. Hist. Almanac, 1860, p. 69; Gen. Cat. of Prince- 
ton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 199. 


Condict, Joseph D., a Presbyterian minister, 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1826; was 
settled as the sixth pastor at Easthampton, L. I. in 
1880; dismissed in 1835; installed pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at South Hadley, Mass., in July of the 
same vear; and died in September, 1847. He possessed 
extraordinary talents, and was distinguished, through 
his whole ministry, for his zealous and successful labors. 
See Sprague, Annuals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 39. 


Condie, Troms, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to in 1741; called to the living at Dairsie in 
1747; and died June 28, 1767. See Fusts Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, ii, $87. 


Condit. Ira, a Presbyterian minister, was born at 
Morristown, N. J., March 6, 1772. He graduated at 
Cannonsburg, Pa.. in 1808; studied theology under pri- 
vate instructors, teaching school in the meantime, and 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Ohio, Oct. 17, 1811. 
The first year of bis labor was spent as a missionary. 
In 1812 he went to Sandy Creek, and after preach- 
ing for some time in various churches, accepted calls 
from the congregations of Fairfield and Big Sugar Creek. 
His ordination took place Nov. 8, 1814. In 1827 he ac- 
cepted a call from Georgetown, O.; was afterwards in- 
stalled over the congregation of Amity; in 1829 accept- 
ed a call from Cool Spring for one third of his time; 
and in this united charge—Fairfield, Georgetown, Cool 
Spring—labored till his death in 1836. See //ist. of 
the Presbytery of Erie. 

Condit, John Howel, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in New Jersey in 1806. He graduated at the 
College of New Jersev in 1831, and at the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary in 1835. He was ordained evange- 
list, by the Presbytery of New Jersey, Oct. 5, 1886: 
preached as a stated supply at Bethesda, Ky., from 1837 
to 1839; was pastor at Washington, in the same state, 
from 1840 to 1868; and died at Ashland, Aug. 1, 1869, 
See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 87. 


Condit, Jonathan Bailey, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, son of the Rev. Aaron Condit, was born at Han- 
over, N. J., Dec. 16, 1808. He graduated from Prince- 
toa College in 1827, and spent the next year in the The- 
cugical Seminary. He was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Newark, at Orange, N. J., in 1830; was ordained in 
July, 1831, by a Congregational Council, as pastor at 
Long Meadow, Mass., where he remained four years and 
sx months. From September, 1835, until May, 1838, he 
held the position of professor of rhetoric in Amherst Col- 
lege. In June, 1838, was installed pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Portland, Me., with which 
be remained until December, 1845. In February, 1846, 
he became pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J.; resigned, on account of ill-health, April 
15, 1851; from October of that year to June, 1855, was 
professor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral theology in Lane 
Theological Seminary; and thereafter, until Januarv, 
1874, professor in Auburn Theological Seminary. In 
1861 he was elected moderator of the General Assembly 
(new school). He died at Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1876. 
Dr. Condit was a man of the loveliest type of Christian 
character, reminding one of the apostle John by his 
sweetness, gentleness, and serenity of spirit. He was 
eminently courteous and judicious, As a preacher, he 
waa tender, sympathetic, and solemn. As a professor, 
he was able, instructive, conservative, and safe in his 
teachingn, See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
16,p.17. (W.P.S) 


Conditor, in Roman mythology, was a god of the 
feids, and presided over the gathering of the fruits. 
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He was represented with flowing robes, and had some 
fruits in his arma. In his hand he bore a sickle. 


Conditorium, a burial-place among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in which dead bodies were de- 
posited entire, as distinguished from those sepulchrey 
which contained only the bones and ashes, The word 
conditorium is also used to denote the coffin in which 
a ag body was placed when consigned to the 
comb, 


Condlaedh. See CoxLAED. 


Condo, ELi E., a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born July 12, 1846, in East Germantown, Ind. He was 
converted in 1868, entered the ministry in 1866, was 
ordained deacon in 1868, and elder in 1871. In 1873 
and 1874 he edited the Carthage Advance, Mo. He 
joined the St. Louis Conference in 1878, his previous 
labors having been in connection with the Evangelical 
Association. He perished in the tornado which swept 
over Marshfield, Mo., April 18, 1880. Mr. Condo was 
a man of fine ability, scholarly attainments, unblem- 
ished character, and a good preacher. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 95; Evangelical Messen- 
ger, May 25, 1880. 

Condorcet, Jacques MARIE nk Caritat de, a French 
prelate, was born at the Chateau of Condorcet, near Ny- 
ons, in Dauphiné, in 1708. He at first inclined towards 
a military life, but afterwards entered upon an ecclesi- 
astical career, and became grand-vicar of his uncle, Yse 
de Saléon, bishop of Rodez. In 1741 Condorcet was 
appointed bishop of Gap, in 1754 of Auxerre, and in 
1761 of Lisieux. He was a confessed enemy of the 
Jansenists, had some lively contests with the clergy, 
and by his violence even occasioned some disorders in 
the bishopric of Lisieux, He died Sept. 21, 1783, leav- 
ing various writings against the Jansenists, See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v. 


Condren, CHARLES DE, a French theologian, was 
born at Vaubuin, near Soissons, in 1588. His family at 
first chose for him a military life, but his great wish was 
to enter upon an ecclesiastical calling; and in 1616 he 
was made doctor of the Sorbonne. From that time he re- 
nounced the world, consecrated himself to works of char- 
ity, and at length, in 1617, entered the society formed 
by cardinal Bérulle, who appointed him, in 1622, superior 
of the house of St. Magloire, and chose him as his di- 
rector, Having become cunfessor of Gaston, duke of 
Orleans, he showed great skill in very difficult negotia- 
tions. After the death of Bérulle, in 1629, he was unan- 
imously elected general of the oratorio. He refused the 
archbishoprics of Rheims and of Lyons, as well as the 
cardinal’s hat. He died Jan. 7, 1641, leaving Discours 
et Lettres (Paris, 16438, 1648) :—Jdée du Sucerduce et Sa- 
crifice de Jésus-Christ (ibid. 1677). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Big. Générale, s, v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Conduct (Conductitius, a stipendiary) is a term for 
a chaplain without endowment., 

Condy, Jeremy, a Baptist minister, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1726. After preaching a few years 
he went to England, and remained till 1738, when he 
came back at the call of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston. He was an Arminian, and this caused his re- 
moval from the pastorate. He died in 1768, leaving 
two Sermons, See Sprague, Annuls of the Amer. Pulpit, 
vi, 37. 

Cone, Jonathan, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Connecticut. He graduated from Yale College 
in 1808; studied theology at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary over a year; was ordained May 22, 1811; and 
acted as pastor at Bristol, Conn., until 1828, and at Dur- 
ham, N. Y., from 1830 to 1848, He resided thereafter, 
without a charge, in New Haven, Conn., until bis 
death, Jan. 4, 1850. Sce Trien. Cut. of Andover Theol. 
Sem. 1870, p. 20. 

Cone, Salmon, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Bolton, Conn. He graduated from Yale Col- 
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lege in 1789; was ordained pastor of the First Church 
in Colchester, Feb. 29, 1792; and remained there until 
Aug. 11, 1830. For some time thereafter he preached 
as a stated supply in the neighboring parish of Goshen. 
He died March 24, 1884. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, ii, 204. 

Cone, William H. C., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was born in Greene County, 
Ga. He began preaching in 1849, and for twelve years 
was a faithful and laborious member of the Georgia 
Conference. He died in 1862. Mr. Cone was a remark- 
ably sweet singer, and an earnest preacher. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 
1862, p. 401. 

Conecte (or Connecte), Tuomas, a Carmelite 
monk, was born at Rennes in the 14th century. He ac- 
quired in his native place a great reputation as a preach- 
er, and attracted crowds of hearers in Flanders and 
various parts of France. He finally passed into Italy, 
everywhere preaching a reformation among the clergy, 
but was finally burned at the stake, in Rome, in 1434. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géaérule, s. v. 

Conegliano. Sce Cima. 

Conei (or Cowne; in Jat. Conæus), GEORGE, a 
Scotch theologian, who, while very young, left his na- 
tive country and went to Modena, then to Rome. Pope 
Urban VIII sent him as nuncio to the queen of Eng- 
Jand, Henrictta Maria. He died at Rome, Jan. 10, 1640, 
leaving Life of Mary Stuart (Rome, 1624) :— De Insti- 
tutione Principis: — De Duplici Stutu Religionis apud 
Scotos (ibid. 1628) :—Proofs of the Catholic Faith, in 
three books, with a Hymn to the Virgin (Bologna, 16381). 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Conestaggio, Grroximo FRANCHI DE, a Genoese 
historian, was first secretary to cardinal Sforza, next 
chaplain to Philip III, and eventually bishop of Nardo, 
and archbishop of Capua. He died in 1635, leaving 
Dell’ Unione del Regno di Portogello olla Corona di Cus- 
tigliu (Genoa, 1585; transl. into French by Th. Nardin, 
Besancon, 1596; into Latin, Frankfort, 1602; into Span- 
ish, by L. de Rania, Barcelona, 1610): — Historie delle 
Guerre delle Germaniu Inferiore (Venice, 1614; Hol- 
land, 1684) :—also An Expedition against T'unts, various 
Italian poems, and the Life of Sforza, Count of Santa 
Flore. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a v. 


Coney, Jeremiah Boice, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Cambridge, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1810. After 
spending more than two vears in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, he was stated supply at Upper Freehold, N. J., 
in 1841; was ordained by the Presbytery of Albany, 
Oct. 4, 1842; pastor at Hamilton Union Church, Guild- 
erland, N. Y., in 1843; pastor thereafter at Princeton, 
until his death, Mav 16, 1848. See Gen, Cat. of Prince- 
ton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 118. 


Coney, Thomas, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born about 1676, became prebendary of Wells in 1716, 
and died April 6, 1752. He published several volumes 
of sermons, and Sick Bed (1747). See Le Neve, Fusti; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, a, v. 


Confalonieri, Grovans1 Auousrixo, an Italian 
religious author, was born at Milan in 1571. He en- 
tered the Jesuit order, was employed in the German 
missions, aud distinguished himself by his learning and 
talent in controversy. He died April 10, 1639, leaving 
Various works in Latin and Italian, such as Vita Beate 
Maria Virginis (Dillingen, 1612; Milan, 1620) :— Jel 
Verbo di Dio Umanato (Milan, 1624): — Miscellanea 
Varia (ibid. 1623):— also a number of MSS. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Confarreatio was one of the modes of solemnizing 
marriage among the ancient Romans. The parties were 
joined in marriage by the Pontifex Maximus, or Firmen 
Dialis, in presence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form 
of words, and by tasting a cake maide of salt, water, and 
flour, called fur or panis furreus, which was offered with | 
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a sheep in sacrifice to the gods. A marriage effected in 
this way brought the woman into the possession or 
power of her husband by the sacred laws, She thus 
became partner of all his substance and sacred rites, 
those of the penutes as well as of the lares. If he died 
intestate and without children she inherited hia whole 
fortune, If he died leaving children, she shared equal- 
ly with them. If she committed any fault, the hnus- 
band judged of it along with her relations, and punished 
her at pleasure. The children of this kind of marriage 
were called putrimt and matrimi. From these were 
chosen the flumiva.of Jupiter and the vesta) virgins. 
See MARRIACE. 

Confederated. See COMFORTED. 

Confederated Monasteries are those united 
in prayer for the dead members, mutual hospitality, 
and admission to chapter. Westminster was confeder- 
ated with Bury, Worceater, Malmesbury, St. Albans, 
Winchester, York, Colchester, Wenlock, Reading, Ber- 
mondgey, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Rochester, Ramsey, 
Hulme, Canterbury, Shrewsbury, Cirencester, Malvern, 
Hurley, and Fécamp. 


Conference, Lay Blectoral, in rux METHOD- 
ist Episcopal Curincu, is a body consisting of one 
Jay member from each charge within the bounda of an 
Annual Conference, appuinted by the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, and meeting on the third day of the session of the 
Annual Conference preceding the General Conference, 
to elect two lay representatives to the latter body. The 
latter lay delegates must be at least twenty-five years 
of age, and church-members for five consecutive years 
previous to election. See Lay REPRESENTATION. 


Conferentie (from Lat. confero, to bring together, 
to unite) is the name of a party in the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, which was opposed to the Cefus, or 
party of independence. Its members insisted upon the 
maintenance of organic ecclesiastical relations with the 
mother church in Holland, and the education and ordi- 
nation of ministers in that country. Zeal for a learned 
ministry and attachment to the Church of Holland led 
these educated clergy and their adherents into measures 
which produced the moet bitter animosities and lamen- 
table divisions, and which rent the Church in twain, 
until unity was restored in 1771, through the agency of 
Dr. Livingston. See RKFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
(W. J. R. T.) 

Confessio was originally the place where a saint 
or martyr who had '‘ witnessed a good confession” for 
Christ was buried, and hence the altar raised over his 
grave, and subsequently the chapel erected on the hal- 
lowed spot. From its subterranean position such an 
altar was known as descensus. Of these underground 
“ confessiones ” we have many examples in Rome, above 
all, in the Basilica of St. Peter’s. Not unfrequently they 
were merely imitative, as in the crypts of early church- 
es in England. The term was also used for the altar 
in the upper church, placed immediately above that 
built over the martyr's grave, sometimes covered with 
silver plates, and its canopy. 

This memorial to a saint was a tomb beneath an 
altar containing a window, called the jugulum, or cata- 
ract, through which the pilgrim let down a cloth 
(called the pall, brandeum, sudary, or sanctuary) to 
touch the body below. It was surrounded by a screen 
of perforated marble, or a rail of bronze, and was of- 
ten closed in with pillars, covered with metal plates, 
and illuminated by lights and candelabra. The theory 
was, that every church was erected over a catacomb: 
and where it was impossible to have a real confessio, 
relics were enclosed within an altar, which was erected 
on an elevated platform, and called the confessio. The 
true confessio was the germ of the crypt; in Old St. 
Peter's it formed a subterranean Chapel of St. Peter. 
At the beginning of the 13th century the steps to 
it were removed. and the entrance closed. The altar 
built over the actual grave was the lower confessio ; 
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_ the upper confessio was the larger altar of marhie 
erected above it, in the church itself, as at Santa Pris 
ca, San Silvestro, San Martino, and San Lorenzo it 
Rome. 

Concilia martyrum is applied to the burial-places of 
the martyrs in the catacombs. Jerome uses a sim- 

‘lar expression, in speaking of the graves the young 

Nepotian had been in the habit of decorating with 

towers, 

Memoria martyrum is a term of constant occurrence 
in early Christian writings for the memorial chapel of 
a saint or martyr, also called cella, The church of St. 
Euphemia, where she lay buried, in which the Council 
of Chalcedon was held, is styled in the acts of that 
council martyriun ; and also that erected by Constan- 
tine over our Lord's sepulchre on Calvary. The word 
trepea is used for the tombs of Peter and Paul in the 
Koman cemeteries. See CeLLA Memoria. 


Confession is (1) general— made by a congrega- 
tion; (2) auricular—private, to the priest's ear. 

Public confession of sins prevailed in the 4th cen- 
tury, and lasted longer in the West than in the East. 
Private confession is supposed to have been first ap- 
pointed during the Decian peraecution, from 249 to 251; 
but public confession in the East was first given up at 
Constantinople, owing to a scandal in 890, Theodulph, 
bishop of Orleans (835), ordered confession to be made 
ence a year; and the rule was made absolute by the 
Council of Lateran (1215). It was usual to confess on 
the first Sunday in Lent. Tertullian, Origen, and St. 
Cyril are supposed to allude to private confession. 


CONFESSION, Lituraicat, is the acknowledgment 
of sins made publicly in certain services of the Church. 

I. The Confession Preceding the Celebration of the 
Fuckarist.—It has been supposed by some that the 
Christian presbyters borrowed the custom of confessing 
sin before the eucharistic celebration from the Jewish 
priesta, who, before sacrificing, confessed their sin in 
ach terms as these: “ Verily, O Lord, I have sinned, 
I have done amiss, and dealt wickedly; I repent and 
am ashamed of my doings, nor will I ever return unto 
them.” Whether the precedent of the Jewish sacrificing 
priest were followed or not, no doubt the same feeling 
which prompted the use of the 26th Psalm in the early 
part of the liturgy caused also the use of a public gen- 
eral confession by the priest and ministers befure the 
akar. 

In many Greek liturgies some acknowledgment of sin 
and unworthiness forms part of the prothesia, said in 
the sacristy before entering the sanctuary: in the lit- 
urgy of St. James, for instance, the priest adopts the 
words of the publican, “God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner,” and of the prodigal, “I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight.” The words of the prodigal 
are also adopted at greater length in the opening of the 
Mozarabic liturgy. 

For the West, many forms of the liturgical confession 
ef the priest about to celebrate have been preserved. 
These. it is asserted, were formerly used before the 
offertory, with which the Missa Fidelium began; but 
in some missals they are directed to be said immedi- 
ately befure the Introit, while the Gloria in Excelsis and 
the Gradual are chanted by the choir. But the ancient 
formularies of the Koman Church contain no trace of a 
confession in a set form to be made publicly at the be- 
ginning of mass. They only testify that the celebrant, 
after paying his devotions before the altar in a low voice, 
with bowed head besought God's pardon for bis own 
sins. The very diversity of the form and manner in 
saving the confession in different churches shows that 
w form was prescribed by any central authority, but 
that the several churches followed independent usages. 

The usual place for the liturgical confession before 
mass is the lowest step of the altar; but there was an- 
Gently considerable diversity of practice; for the con- 
fession was sometimes made (as in the East) in the sac- 
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riaty, sometimes by the side of the altar, sometimes in 
the middle of the presbytery. A peculiar custom, prob- 
ably derived from ancient times, was long maintained 
in the Church of St. Martin at Tours, that the celebrant 
ahonld make his confession at the tomb of that saint. 

Il. In the Matin Office—Something of the nature of 
confession of sin appears to have formed part of the matin 
office from very early times. This custom is thought 
by some to have been inherited from the synagogue, 
which has, in the ancient “ Eighteen Prayers,” the form, 
“ Have mercy upon us, O our Father, for we have trans- 
gressed; pardon us, for we have sinned. Louk, we be- 
seech thee, on our afflictions; heal, O Lord, our infirm- 
ities.” Very similarly, the Greek matin office has, 
“O most Holy Trinity, have mercy on us; purify us 
from our iniquitier, and pardon our sins, Look down 
upon us, O Holy One; heal our infirmities.” 

In the 4th century the early matin office of many 
Eastern churches began with a confession; for St. Basil 
describes the early matins of the Church of Neo-Cæsarea 
in the following manner: “The people at early dawn 
seek the house of prayer, and, after confession, made 
with sighing and tears to God, rising at length from 
their praver, pass to the chanting of the Psalms.” 

In the Western matin office the confession is made in 
the form called Confiteor (q. v.), from its first word. 

IIT. Confession of past sins formed also one of the 
preliminaries of baptism, as we learn from Tertullian (de 
Baptismo, c. 20). See BAPTISM. 

IV. In all liturgies of the Alexandrian family, and in 
many other Oriental liturgies, there is found, immedi- 
ately before communion, a confession, or declaration of 
faith by the recipient, that the bread and wine are now 
really and truly the body and blood of Christ. In the 
Coptic of Basil, the priest, holding the elements, says: 
“The Holy Body and precious, pure, true Blood of Jesus 
Christ the Son of our God. Amen., This is in very 
truth the Body and Blood of Emmanuel our Gud. 
Amen.’ 

CONFESSION, Psa. or, is a name applied in the 
early Christian Church to Psalm li, as being peculiarly 
appropriate to the case of one confessing his sins. 


Confessional. A stone chair found in the cata- 
combs has been presumed to have been thus used. A 
small recess at the foot of the dormitory stairs of St, 
Albans, and a stone chair with two armed warders, in 
the south-arm area of the transept at Gloucester, and 
two wooden structures at Bishop's Cannings and Tavis- 
tock, are said to have served as confessionals, The 
usual place was a seat in the chancel, in the face of day, 
and open to all passers-by ; the modern closed boxes are 
of recent introduction. In 1378, women were confessed 
without the chancel veil, and in an open place, that they 
might be seen, though not heard, by the people. Men 
confessed at Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas, Bedyll, 
writing to Cromwell, recommended the walling up of 
“the places where the friars heard outward confessions 
of all comers at certain times of the year.” Probably 
these apertures were in friary churches, in the form 
of low side windows, One of the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury remains at Nuremberg. It consists of several can- 
opied compartments; the central was occupied by the 
priest, and the lateral portions by penitents, who en- 
tered by the outermust doors. An open metal screen. 
tills the apertures only half-way up. In England con- 
fession was ordinarily made openly in the chancel, the 
priest sitting in the stall on the north-east side, and the 
penitent kneeling before him. Roger Van der Weyde, 
who died 1464, painted a confessional chair as stand- 
ing on the north side of the nave, next the stairs to 
the chancel, and outside the rood-screen. In Flemish 
churches, and St. Helen's, Bishonsgate, orifices in the 
wall served as confessional» 


Confessor. (1) The name of a singer in the conn- 
cils of Carthage and Toledo in 400, when anthems were 
forbidden to be sung by nuns and widows, except iun 
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the presence of a bishop. Confession of God’s name 
(Psalm cvi, 1) is synonymous with its praise. (2) Saints 
not actually martyred, who by a good life have wit- 
nessed for Christ. ‘Their names were first inserted in 
the diptychs in the 4th century. 


CONFESSOR or tHE Houseno pn was the sub-dean 
or one of the priests in ordinary of the chapel roval, who 
read daily pravers to the household, visited the sick, 
and prepared persons for holy communion. The dean 
of the royal chapel, Stirling, who was always bishop of 
Glasgow or Dunblane, was the Scottish king’s con- 
fessor, and the bishop of Chichester was confessur to the 
king of England. At St. Paul’s cardinals acted as con- 
fessura. The confessor of the papal household was a 
Servite. See PENITENTIARY. 


Confirmation or a Bisuor. On the death, re- 
moval, or resignation of a bishop in the Church of 
England, the dean and chapter of the cathedral which 
is situated within the vacant diocese make application 
for the royal license to elect a successor, The crown 
then issues the license and the bishop is elected, where- 
upon the crown issues letters-patent to the archbishop 
of the province, requiring him to proceed with the con- 
firmation and consecration. On the day being fixed for 
the confirmation, notice is publicly given, and all who 
object to the election of the party proposed are invited 
to appear. One or more persons delegated by the dean 
and chapter present the bishop-elect to the archbishop, 
or to his representative, the vicar-general. Proof is 
now given of the election of the bishop, and of the roval 
assent; after which the bishop takes the usual oaths 
touching allegiance, supremacy, simony, and obedience 
to the archbishop. Then follows “ The definitive sen- 
tence, or the act of contirmation, by which are com- 
mitted to the bishop elected the care, government, and 
administration of the spiritual affairs of said bishopric, 
and he is thus decreed to be installed and enthroned.” 
See Risuop. 


Confiteor is the form of general confession of sins 
made in the offices of the Church, so called from its first 
word. This is prescribed : 

1. At the beginning of the masa, when the priest 
savs it standing at the steps of the altar, “ bowing very 
low.” 

2. At the admiristration of the holy communion at 
other times. 

8. At the administration of extreme unction. 

4. Previous to the abevlution “in articulo mortis,” 

5. In the daily office at compline; and at prime, when 
the office is not double. 

Sacramental confession is also directed to begin with 
the opening words of the “Confiteur.” It is prefaced 
by the versicle “ Deus in adjutorium,” etc., and is said 
' alternately by the priest and congregation. who each 
respond with a prayer for the forgiveness of the other; 
in addition to which the priest pronounces a short for- 
roula of absolution over the people. There have been 
various forms in former ages, but since the publication 
of the missal of Pius V there has been complete uni- 
formity in this respect throughout the Roman Church. 
See CONFESSION. 


Conforte, Davin, a Jewish rabbi, was born at Sa- 
lonica in 1619. In 1644 he went to Palestine, and died 
there in 1671. He is the author of a chronological work, 
entitled Mini NYP, which treats of the Jewish lit- 
erati in Turkey, Africa, Italv, etc. (Venice, 1746). It 
has been edited, with a corrected text, valuable notes, 
and indices, by David Cassel (Berlin, 1846). See First, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 186; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. 
transl.), p. 86, but more especially Cassel’s introduction 
to his edition of the work. (B. P.) 


Confractorium is an anthem in the Ambrosian 
missal at the breaking of the host. It usually has some 
reference to the gospel of the day. 


Congal (or Congall), an early Irish saint, is com- 
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memorated Jan. 2. Some say he lived about A.D. 599. 
He must not be confounded with St. Comgall, abbot 
of Bangor, iu Ireland (Forbes, Kal. of Scot. Suints, p. 
233, 810). 


Congan (Comdhan, or Comgan) (1), an early 
Trish saint, is commemorated Oct. 18. He was brother 
to St. Kentigern and uncle to Sr. Fillan. He succeed- 
ed his father, Cellach Cualann, king of Leinster, A.D. 
715. But, leaving his kingdom in company with St. 
Kentigern and her three sons, he went to Lochelch, 
where they lived a severe life. He died at a great 
age, and was buried in Iona. The date of his death 
is unknown. He has given bis name to many places 
in the islands and west of Scotland (Forbes, Kalendar 
of Scottish Saints, p. 810; Reeves, Adumnun, p. 884, 
419). 


Congan (2), a religious writer, lived in 1120. He 
entered the order of the Cistercians, and became an ab- 
bot in Surrey, England. He composed a Life of Saint 
Malachi, which St. Bernard afterwards wrote at his re- 
quest. ‘The preface of St. Bernard commenced thus: Tu 
mihi, abbas Congane, injungis, etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Congdon, Benjamin, a Baptist minister, was 
born at Pomfret, Conn., in 1808. He united with the 
Church in his native town, and having prepared him- 
self fur the ministry at the New Hampton Thevlogical 
Institution, was ordained in 1837 pastor of the Second 
Church in Sanbornton, N. H., where he remained until 
1843. He then returned to Connecticut, and finished 
his ministry in his native town. He died June 28, 
1846. Mr. Congdon was a man of an excellent spirit, and 
much devoted to his work. (J.C. S.) 


Congdon, James, a minister and elder connected 
with the Oswego (N. Y.) Monthly Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends, died there Sept. 24, 1834, aged seventy- 
five years. See The Friend, viii, 132. 

Congdon, Sylvester L. a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Rhinebeck, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1826. 
He was converted at the age of seventeen, and in 1847 
admitted into the Genesee Conference. He continued 
faithful and laborious during life, and died May 27, 1868, 
Mr. Congdon was endowed with a clear and comprehen- 
sive mind, marked conscientiousness, an arder.t, genial 
temperament, and a deep spiritual nature. Sce Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 154. 


Congio, Camitzo, a Roman designer and engraver, 
was born about 1604. The following are some of his 
principal plates: The Annunciation; The Adoration of 
the Mugi; The Creation of Angels; An Assembly of 
Sainis, 

Congnet, Lovis Henrt, a French educator, was 
born at Soissons, Dec. 6, 1795, and died there July 5, 
1870. He was canon of the cathedral of Soissona, a 
member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, and of the His- 
torical Institute of France. He was the inventor of a 
new method for teaching the Greek language, to which 
he gave the name l'Enseignement Positif. He wrote, 
Grummatre de la Langua Grécque (Soissons, 1840) :— 
Le Pieux Helléniste, etc. (in Greek and Latin, Paris, 
1845), and several other works, Sce Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 3. v. 

Congregation is the ancient name for a chapter, 
used by St. Benedict. It designates some religious or- 
dera, and in the University of Oxford the assembly of 
all regent graduates, mainly fur the purpose of granting 
degrees. 

CONGREGATION on tHe Morais or Bishops is 
a committee of three cardinals, two bishops, four prel- 
ates, and a secretary (the pope’s auditor), instituted by 
Innocent XI, to see that churchmen who are raised 
to the episcopal, or any other, dignity in the Church, 
should be men of virtuous aud regular lives. See Con- 
GREGATION, 
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Congregational (or Independent) Meth- | preceptor to king Ferquhard’s sons (Reeves, Adamnan, 
odists. Besides the larger secessions from the Wesley- | p. 378, 404). 


an body in England, and from the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in America, which have resulted in the forma- 
tion of separate churches mainly organized like the 
parent stock, there have been at various time anit places 
withdrawals of individual societies, especially in the 
United States, which have generally assumed a Con- 
eregational form of government. They have mgin- 
tained but a local existence for a time, and ultimately 
either disbanded utterly, or else returned to their for- 
mer communion, or become merged in some kindred as- 
sociation, 

There still exists, however, a distinct body of a more 
general character, styled “ The Congregational Method- 
ist Chureh,” which was organized in Monroe County, 
(i2. May 8, 1852, by the union of three local preachers 
and eight laymen, all members of the Methodist Epis- 
opal Church South. Their chief dissatisfaction was 
with the itinerant ministry and the episcopal polity. 
They were soon joined by others from the same region, 
and within a year about a dozen societies were formed 
in that state. In the course of a couple of years the 
movement had spread so considerably that a conven- 
tion was held at Mount Zion, early in 1855, at which 
there were present delegates from Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. A complete organization was effected at 
that convention, by the ratification of a book of disci- 
pline, which had been early put forth by the leaders of 
the enterprise, and bv the adoption of a formal consti- 
tution. ‘This latter provides for a fourfold series of 
conferences, as follows: 

(1) Church Conferences. — Composed of all the local 
eburch members, who, by n majority vote, elect charch 
uffcers; namely: an elder or pastor, class-leader, deacon 
or eeward, and clerk. This conference is held monthly; 
the elder or pastor presides, or, in his absence, a chairman 
‘pro tem. ix elected. Reception or dismiss»! of members 
is by majority vote of the members present. 

(2) Dietrtet 


Conferencen. — Meet remi-nannually, com- 
poeed of delegates from the local churches, in the ratio 


ufone —— for every twenty members. 

- 3) State Conferences. —Compoeed of delegates from the 
dimrict conferences, meet annnally, electing their own 
cera. They review the acts of the district conferences 
change or form new districts, determine all questions of 
doctrine or discipline, and supply destitute sections of 
states beyond the districts. 

(f) General Conference.— Meeting quadrennially, and 
ermposed of delegates elected to the state conferences. 
This makes general rales and regulations fur the whole 
Church, subject to certain restrictions. 


The last General Conference of the body was held 
in 1881, and claimed a total lay membership of 
sboat twenty thousand. In 1872, an official organ, 
called The Congregational Methodist, was established 
at Opelika, Ala., which has lately been edited by L. T. 


Jonen 


Congus (Lat. Congussius), bishop and scribe of 
Armagh, succeeded Suibline A.D. 730, and held the see 
for twenty vears (Ware, Jrish Bishops, p. 4; O'Dono- 
van, Four Musters, i, 331, 352 n1, 353). 

Coniac, a French Benedictine of the society of St. 
Maur, was born at Rennes in 1731, and died in Paris in 
152, He commenced the Collection des Conciles de 
France (completed by Labat, Paris, 1785), and pub- 
lished, ip connection with J. P. Deforis, the Collection 
des (Fucres de Bossuet (Paris, 1772-1790). See Hoefer, 
Nose. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Conibear, WILLIAM, a minister of the Bible Chris- 
tans, was born at Hiscott, Devonshire, England, in 
August, 1799. He was converted in 1818, and in 1825 
entered the ministry, aud was appointed to the Chat- 
ham circuit. For twenty-nine years he labored on 
Greuits and stations, making full proof of his ministry. 
In 1854, becoming very deaf, he took a superannuated 
relation. He died at Ilfracombe, Sept. 30, 1873. See 
Minutes of the Conference, 1874. 

Coninanus, an early Irish saint, who died Dec. 
3. A.D. 710, is said to have been abbot of Hy, and 
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Coninck, Giles pe, a Flemish theologian, was 
born at Bailleul in 1571. He was a disciple of Lessius, 
entered the society of the Jesuits, and taught scholas- 
ticism for several years at Louvain, where he died in 
June, 1633. His principal works are, Jn Untrersum 
Doctrinam D. Thome (Antwerp, 1616, 1619; Rouen, 
1630) :—De Mortulitate, Natura et Effectibus Actuum 
Supernaturalium ; et de Fide, Spe, Charitate (Antwerp, 
1623) :—De Deo Trino et Incarnato (ibid. 1645). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Coningham, Jonn, an English Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born about 1670; educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he took his degree, and settled first 
at Penrith, Cumberland. In 1700 he removed to Man- 
chester, to assist John Chorlton with his large congre- 
gation, and to train students for the ministry. He had 
much success till prosecuted for keeping a dissenting 
academy. In 1712 he became pastor at Haberdashery’ 
Hall, London, and was both popular and useful till bis 
premature death, Sept. 1, 1716. See Wilson, Dissent- 
ing Churches, iii, 133-136. 

Conington, Jony, an English theologian of the 
14th century, early took the Franciscan habit, and be- 
came general of the order. He defended the papacy 
against William of Occam. He died at Cambridge 
in 1330, leaving Sermones Solemnes in Quadragesima 
Gregorii : — De Magistro Sententiarum : — De Christo 
Domino, etc. See Hoefer. Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v, 


Conisdlus (cloud of dust), in Greek mythology, 
was a demon attendant on Priapus (q. v.). 


Conklin, Benjamin, a Congregational minister, 
was settled Nov. 23, 1763, over a Church in Leicester, 
Mass. He resigned June 30, 1794, and died Jan. 30, 
1798, Mr. Conklin was a laborious minister. He was 
pleasing and interesting, withont being brilliant; use- 
ful and instructive, without being great. See Alexan- 
der, Princeton College in the 18th Century. 


Conklin, Robert Harvey, a Congregational 
minister, was bom at Claverack, N. Y., April 22, 1808. 
He was converted at Camden, studied with Rev. Henry 
Smith of that place, and Kev. Sylvester Eaton, was 
ordained in 1831 as an evangelist, and labored in that 
capacity in New York, Springfield, Mass., Providence, 
R. J., and Ashtabula, O. He died at Cleveland, Dec. 15, 
1865. As a preacher, Mr. Conklin was argumentative 
and earnest, personally amiable and kind, and on all the 
moral questions of the day his position was that of a 
radical reformer. See Cong. Quurterly, 1866, p. £00. 


Conla. See CONNLA. 


Conlaedh (Condlaedh, Con-laidh, or Con- 
lian), an Irish saint, is commemorated May 8. When 
St. Brigida founucu her monastery at Kildare, che 
chose the learned aud pious Conlaedh to be her bish- 
op, but in submission to the monastic authority. He 
was also St. Brigida’s chief artist, artificer, or brazier, 
for the working in all kinds of metals, and making 
chalices, patens, bells, shrines, etc. He was devoured 
by wild dogs or wolves as he was on his way to 
Rome, A.D. 520 (Todd and Reeves, Murt. Doneg. p. 
119; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist, of Ireland, i, 409, 450 ; Forbes, 
Kal. of Scot. Saints, p. 811; Todd, St. Patrick, p. 
19-27. 


Conley, Anprew, a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Williamson 
County, Tenn., in 1818. He was converted in early 
life, and in 1845 was admitted into the Tennessee Con- 
ference. He located in the fourth year of his ministry. 
In 1870 he removed to Arkansas, served as supply, and 
in 1872 entered the White River Conference, wherein 
he labored until his death, April 19, 1875. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 
1875, p. 250. 


CONLIN 


Conlin, ALBERT JOHANN, a German writer, was pas- 
tor of Monning, in Bavaria, at the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. He left a voluminous work on religion and mo- 
tality, in German (Augsburg, 1708). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générule, 8, v. 

Conmach. See CONNMACH; CONNACHTACH. 


Conn, Hueu, a Presbyterian minister, was born at 
Macgilligan, Ireland, in 1685. He studied at the school 
in Faughanvale, and afterwards at the University of 
Glasgow. A Presbyterian congregation having, through 
Landon merchants, who carried on a trade with the Pa- 
tapeco river, Md., secured him as their minister, he was 
accordingly sent over, ordained, and installed October, 
1715. After two years’ service he obtained leave from 
the presbytery to resign his pastoral charge, on account 
of his want of success and the paucity of his flock. He 
received a call from Pomonkey, in the New Castle 
Presbytery, which he accepted, and was installed. He 
died almost instantly, June 28, 1752, while preach- 
ing at the funeral of a person who had died suddenly. 
(W. P. 8.) 


Conna (Conda or Dachonna), an early Irish 
raint, abbot of Daire-Dachonna, in Ulster, is commem- 
orated April 12. Owing to there being sn many saints 
of this name, it is impossible to keep the lines of identi- 
tication clear (Mart. Doneg. p. 71, 127). 

Connachtach (or Conmach), an early Irish 
aaint, is commemorated May 10. He was the eigh- 
teenth abbot of Hy or Iona, and presided A.D. 801-2. 
In the Annals he is called “choice scribe” (Reever, 
Adamnan, p. 888; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, iii, 
252), 


Connell. See Conall. 


Connell, David, a Scotch clergyman, son of Mat- 
thew, took his degree at Glasgow University in 1727; 
was licensed to preach in 1736, became assistant to his 
father at Kilbride, and in January, 1744, minister at 
Blantyre. He died June 15, 1790, aged eighty-three 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoficune, ii, 290, 291. 


Connell, James, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in 1746; called to the living at Sorn in 1752, 
and ordained. He died July 14, 1789, aged sixty-seven 
years, He was eminent for his exemplary discharge 
of the pastoral, domestic, and social duties. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 140, 


Connell, John Martin, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 22,1819. He grad- 
uated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1838; was 
licensed by the Presbytery of New Castle, April 14, 1842 ; 
was stated supply in Delaware County; at Bladensburg 
and New Windsor, Md.; at Wilmington, Del., and was 
«kiled at Burlington, N. J.. Aug. 29, 1855. See Gen. Cat. 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 122. 


Connell, Matthew, a Scotch clergyman, studied 
theology at Glasgow University; was licensed to preach 
in 1702; called to the living at Blantyre in 1708; or- 
dained in 1704; transferred to Kilbride in 1720, and died 
Oct. 1, 1743, aged sixty-five years. He was very useful 
among his people. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 140, 
290. 

Connelly, Henry, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Greensburg, Pa., Nov. 5, 1798. He graduated 
at Washington College in 1824; was a student in the 
Associate Reformed Seminary, Allegheny, and part of 
a year (1830) in Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained an evangelist by the Associate Reformed 
Preabvtery of New York, Sept. 21, 1832; became pastor 
at Bloomingbargh, N. Y.,in 1833 ; principal of the acad- 
emy, Newburgh, in 1848; agent of the New York Culo- 
nization Society; principal of an academy at Goshen 
in 1867, and died at Newburgh, Aug. 5, 1868. See Gen. 
Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 75. 


Connelly, William, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
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ister, was born in Talbot County, Md., in 1793 or 1794. 
He labored sume time as exborter and local preacher, 
and in 1829 entered the Philadelphia Conference, in 
which he continued diligent until his death, Aug. 8, 
1844. Asa minister, Mr. Connelly was plain, practical, 
and powerful; as a friend, warm and generous; a buoy- 
ant, happy companion, an exemplary citizen. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1845, p. 596. 


Conner, Aaron, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Peru, May 22, 1822. He removed to Akron, 
O., with his parents, at the age of seven; was convert- 
ed at sixteen; went to South Bend, Ind., in 1853, where 
shortly afterwards he was licensed to preach, and in 
1860 was admitted into the North-west Indiana Con- 
ference. In 1872 he became superannuated, removed 
to California, spent five years as agent of the California 
Bible Society, and died Sept. 28, 1878. See Minutes 

' of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 23. 


Conner, Champ C., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Culpepper County, Va., March 13, 1811. He 
united with the Church Sept. 14, 1828, and soon after 
began to preach; moved to West ‘Tennessee in 1835, 
and was one of the pioneer Baptist preachers in that 
section of the state. For a term of years he was presi- 
dent of the Baptist Female College at Hernando, Miss. 
He died at Indian Mound, Lauderdale Co., Tenn., Feb. 
14, 1875, being at the time pastor of four churches. He 
was a strict Baptist in faith and practice, vet, while he 
was bold and fearless in the advocacy of the doctrines 
he held, he was always courteous and respectful to those 
who differed from him. See Cathcart, Baptist Ency- 
clop. p. 269. (J. C. S.) 
Conner, Charles W., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Franklin County, O., Oct. 6, 1839. 
| He was converted when a boy; served three years in 

the Union army; spent two years in study at Abing- 
don College, and in 1868 entered the Illinois Conference. 
Having taken a superannuated relation, he removed to 
Louidiana, Mo., in 1873, engaged in business, and thus 
continued until his decease, Jan. 27, 1876. Asa preach- 
er, Mr. Conner was always interesting and earnest, and, 
as a citizen, he had a large place in the hearts of the 
‘people. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1816, p. 144. 


Conner, George J., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Frederick, Md., April 9, 1829. He was 
converted at the age of fourteen, and was soon instru- 
mental in leading his Roman Catholic father and Lu- 
theran mother and his sisters to Christ. He graduate: 
at Dickinson College, led a class of students while there, 
and acted as Sunday-school superintendent; studied 
medicine also, receiving the degree of M.D., as well 
as a diploma from the Dental College of Baltimore; 
and, after serving as principal of the Cassville Seminary 
eighteen months, became a member of the East Balti- 
more Conference. Iu 1859 he joined the Virginia Con- 
ference of the Church South, and at the beginning of 
the Rebellion removed to Parkersburgh, West Va., where 
he opened a successful seminary for voung ladies. Sub- 
sequently he re-entered the ministry of the Church 
South, and in Ashland, Ky., conducted an academy for 
some time. In 1871 he was admitted into the Cincin- 
nati Conference of the Northern Church, Disease obliged 
him to retire from regular work in 1872, and he died 
April 1, 1873. Mr. Conner was a methodical sermoni- 
zer; possessed a pleasant, well-trained voice; was a 
cultured man, a devoted friend, and naturally retiring in 
disposition, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, 
p. 79. 


Conner, James, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Buckingham County. Va. He was two and 
a half years in the work; a pious, solid, intelligent 
man. In the midst of a blameless, useful career he died, 
in 1789 or 1790. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1790, p. 87. 


Conner, Joseph, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
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was born at Rensselaerville, N. Y., July 5, 1810. He 
was converted in 1881, licensed to exhort in 1887, and 
in 1840 entered the Troy Conference, wherein he labored 
zealously until attacked by consumption, which soon 
terminated in his death, Dec. 27, 1861. Mr. Conner was 
an excellent minister, modest, devoted, and greatly be- 
loved; powerful in exhortation, mighty in prayer, and 
sympathizing and faithful in friendship. See Minutes 
of Anauul Conferences, 1862, p. 100. 

Conner, William, a Presbyterian minister, was 
bam in Allegheny County, Pa., May 17.1799. He was 
cunverted early in life, and from 1820 until 1830 was 
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engaged in businesa. At thirty vears of age he entered | 


Jefferson Cullege, Pa., where he pursued his studies 
with more than ordinary diligence. He was licensed 
by the Monongahela Presbytery in 1837, aud stationed 
at Unity, Westmoreland Co.. Pa. In 1850 he accepted 
a call to Bethel; and in 1858 an invitation to Blairs- 
ville. He died Sept. 28, 1863. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1864, p. 348. 

Connla (or Conla) is found twice in the Irish cal- 
endars, first as a son of Leinni, bishop, at May 10, and 
next as a bishop of Rusgach (perhaps Russagh, West- 
weath) at Dec. 30. But the most famous person bear- 
ing the name was a renowned worker in brass, who lived 
io the 5th century or early in the 6th (Petrie, Round 
Tuwers, p. 202, 203). 

Connmach (vr Conmach), an early Irish prel- 
ate, succeeded Cudiniscus as bishop of Armagh some 
time after A.D. 790 (Four Masters). He died sudden- 
ly in 807, and the Psulter of Cashel gives him a rule 
of fourteen veara. Under his influence St. Fothad the 
Caponist drew up the remonstrance which procured 
for the clergy of Ireland the right of exemption from 
military service (Lanigan, Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland, iii, 233, 244,252; Primitive Church History of 
Treleend, ii, 1106). 

Of Comnmach of Ath- blair, commemorated as an 
Irish saint on July 9, we have no account. 


Connolly, John, an eminent Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, was burn on the banks of the Boyne, near Navan, 
Ireland, in 1750, and was educated in Belginm. At an 
early age he proceeded to Rome, and there spent. most 
of bis life in the convents of his order, that of St. Domi- 
nic. He was for many years agent in that city of the 
Irish bishops, and filled various chairs as professor. He 
was selected by the cardinal-bishop of Albano as the ex- 
aminer of candidates for the priesthood. In these duties 
be displayed great ability and virtue, and is remem- 
bered by his pupils as a man of gentleness of character. 
Io 1814 he was appointed to succeed Concanen as the 
second bishop of New York, and was consecrated Nov, 
6 of that year. His diocese comprised the state of New 
York and part of New Jersey, in which were thirteen 
thousand Catholics, three Jesuit fathers, and one secu- 
lar priest. After a faithful episcopate, Connolly died in 
New York, Feb. 6. 1825, and was succeeded by Dubois. 
See De Courcy and Shea, Hist. of the Cuth. Church in 
the U. S. p. 375-888. 

Connolly, Thomas Louis, D.D., a Roman Cath- 
olic dignitary, was born at Cork, Ireland. He joined 
the Capuchins, and in his eighteenth year went to Rome 
to prepare himself for holy orders, remaining there six 
yearn. He wan ordained in Lyons in 1838. Return- 
ing to Ireland the following vear, he labored in Dub- 
lin for three years. In 1842 he accompanied arch- 
bishop Walsh to Halifax, N. S., as secretary. Iu 1845 
be was appointed vicar-general of that diocese. In 1851 
Pins IX appointed him bishop of St. John, N. B., as suc- 
cessor of bishop Dollard. After administering this dio- 
eese for seven years, Dr. Connolly was, on the death of 
stchhishop Walsh, in 1859, transferred to the archiepis- 
copal see of Halifax, N. S., which he filled for seventeen 
years. He was admirably fitted for this position. Of 
an imposing presence, he possessed a powerful eloquence, 
great energy, sincere and unaffected piety, and mag- 
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nanimous and broad views. He became loved for innu- 
merable acts of kindness to the poor and unfortunate, 
and his death, on July 27, 1876, in his sixty-third year, 
was regretted by all denominations. He was succeed- 
ed by Dr. Hannan, who died in 1882. See (N. Y.) Cath. 
Almanac, 1877, p. 73. 


Connor. See O'CONNOR. 


Connor, James R., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was converted in early life, 
and joined the Church in 1846, in Randolph County, Ala. 
In 1848 he received license to preach, and in February, 
1850, entered the Florida Conference, and was appointed 
to Hillsborough Mission, where he labored until his 
death, Dec. 17 of the same vear. Mr. Connor was a 
young man of great promise, able, devout, fervent. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1850, p. 316.” 


Connor, Wilson, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Marlborough District, S. C., July 7, 1768. In his early 
manhood he was a Methodist preacher, but was baptized 
at Cheraw, and ordained as a Baptist in Effingham 
County, Ga, in 1803. Having fallen into a backslid- 
den state, he retired from the active duties of the min- 
istry for a long time. For eighteen years he was 
justice of the inferior court in Montgomery County, 
and also a member of the legislature. He was at last 
brought back to his religious experience, and once more 
became a preacher of the Gospel. In his latter days 
his ministry was signally biessed. He was also an ear- 
nest advocate of temperance and other good causes. 
As an evangelist he made the whole state of Georgia 
his mission field, travelling more than thirty-five thou- 
sand miles in thirteen years. For some time he held 
official connection with the Georgia Baptist Convention 
as its missionary. He was also actively engaged, for a 
time, as the financial agent of Mercer University, in 
collecting funds for that institution. Having preached 
a most solemn discourse in Telfair County, in the sum- 
mer of 1844, he sat down and expired instantly. His 
personal appenrance and address were striking. His 
voice is said to have been extraordinary, resembling 
the rumbling of distant thunder. See Haynes, Bapt. 
Cyclop. i, 167. (J. C.S.) 

Cono (or Conon), Jonann, a German theologian, 
was born at Nuremberg in 1463. He entered the Do- 
minican order, and went to Padua to study Greek un- 
der Marcus Musurus. Erasmus spoke in eulogistic 
terms of this monk in several of his works, Cono died 
at Basle, Feb. 21,1513. In 1512 he published in Greek 
some treatises of the different fathers of the Church, and 
the Jnstitufes of Justinian, with numerous annotations. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Jécher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Leztkon, 8. v. 


Conoc. See Canoc. 


Conodhar (or Conodran), of Fobhar, commem- 
orated as an early Irish saint Nov. 3, seems to have been 
a person of note, as his death is entered in most of the 
Irish annals; but of his parentage or life at Fobhar we 
have no trace. He died A.D. 707 (Todd and Reeves, 
Mart. Doneg. p. 296; Colgan, Acta Sunctorum, 143, 
c. 8). 

Conon is the name of several early Christians, See 
also Conan. 

1. A martyr at Iconium, under Aurelian, is commem- 
orated May 29 in Usuard’s Martyrology, and March 6 in 
the Byzantine.—Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antiq. 8. v. 

2. A martyr under Decius, in Pamphylia, commem- 
orated March 6. He is said in one account to have 
been a gardener of Nazareth, and a poor, simple, hospi- 
table man. When told the prefect wanted him, he 
said, “What can he want me for, especially as I am a 
Christian.” When bidden to sacrifice, he groaned, and 
wished the prefect could renounce idols and come to 
Christ. His ankles were pierced, and nails were driven 
through them, and in that state he was made tu run 
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before a chariot till he died. Another story was after- 
wards told of him, or perhaps of another man of the 
same name, in Isauria, to suit the taste of a later age. 
He was baptized by the chief captain Michael. He 
used to make the devils guard his fulds, and then shut 
them upin casks. He taught the people to say, “ There 
is one God, even Conon’s.”. When he was tortured there 
was a rescue, and he survived two years, and died in 
peace (Menolug. Basil.). 

3. Bishop of Edessa, who, in the vear 313, laid the 
foundations of a church in that city, which was com- 
pleted by his successor, Saades, and enlarged by Aital- 
laha (Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iii, 646). 

4. Bishop of Apamea, who, in the Isaurian rebellion 
in the reign of Anastasius, A.D. 497, “left his throne, 
and was converted from a priest to a soldier and a gen- 
eral.” Conon became a leader of the rebels, and was 
killed while besieging the town of Claudiopolis, A.D. 
498. 

§. Bishop of Tarsus (flourished about 601), a disciple 
of Joannes Philoponus, whose cause he defended in con- 
junction with Eugenius against the Eutychians, Paul 
and Stephen, before John, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The acts of this disputation existed in the time 
of Photius, and were read by him. Conon subsequent- 
ly disagreed with Philoponus as to the perfect cquality 
of the three natures in the Trinity, and, separating from 
him, founded a new church, of which he acted as bishop. 
His quarrel with Philoponus Jed to his anathematiza- 
tion of his former teacher, and the publication of an 
Oratio Invectiva, directed against the views of Philopo- 
nus, as to the resurrection of the flesh, which Photius 
records having read. Photius speaks of Conon and his 
followers under the name of Tritheista. See Coxox- 
ITES, 

6. Abbot of Lérina, who lived about A.D. 600. Pope 
Gregory wrote a letter to him on the government of his 
monastery, commending Conon for his vigor, ability 
and excellence (Le Cointe, Ann, Eccl. Franc. ii, 478). 


Conondrius is supposed to have been bishop of 
Man, consecrated by St. Patrick, A.D. 447 (Stubbs, Regis- 
fer, p. 154). 


Conov, Prrer, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born Feb. 8, 1580, at Prenzlow. In 1602 he was 
preacher at Karnow; in 1605 he was called to Berlin as 
archdeacon of St. Mary’s, and in 1611 to Alt-Branden- 
burg, where he died, Aug. 18, 1642. He wrote, Repetitio 
Sane Doctrine de vera ac Reuli Corporis Preesentia in 
S. Cana (Wittenberg, 1613):— Antiparathesis Ortho- 
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prophecy and miracles. He foretold to St. Gebhard 
who would be his successor. Conrad died Nov. 26, 976. 
Pope Calixtus II canonized him at the Council of Late- 
ran, held in 1123, His anniversary is Nov. 26. An ac- 
count of his miracles is given in the Chronique de Conr- 
stance. A history of his life is given by Ulric or Udal- 
ric, one of his successors, as related by Surius. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Géenérule, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Conrad or Asri, a theologian of Piedmont, entered 
the Dominican order, of which he became general in 
1462, in place of Martial Auribelli, whom Pope Pius II 
deposed, Paul II having in his turn deposed Conrad, 
Auribelli was restured to his position. Conrad died at 
Asti in 1470. His works were, Commentaria tn jus Cano- 
nicum :—Summa Casuum Conscrentia:—Opus Preclu- 
rum et Laboriosum quo Dicta B. Thome de Aquino per 
Materias Ordinari :— Epistola Encyclicu in Universum 
Ordinem, etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géntrule, 8. v.; 
Jöcher, Allyemeines Gelehrten- Lerikon, a. v. 

Conrad or Austria (or WALDHAUSEN). See 
W ALDHAUSEN, CONRAD. 

Conrad or Berorr, a German theologian and phi- 
losopher of the Capuchin order, who died at Muhlberg, 
Aug. 12, 1720, wrote Prublemuta Philosophica (Cologne, 
1720). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Conrad or BRAUNWEILER, a German biographer, 
lived about 1090. He belonged to the Benedictine or- 
der, and wrote, Vita Miruculuque Sancti Wolphelmi, 
Abbatis Bruwilerensis, which he dedicated to Everhard, 
abbot of Braunweiler, and to Hermann, abbot of St. Pan- 
taleon of Cologne. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
8.v.; Jécher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 

Conrad or CoLtocne. See Conan OF HIRSCHAU ; 
also Conkap OF HOCHSTADT. 


Conrad or Constance. See Conran, ST. 


Conrad, abbot or EVERBACH (or EsTERBACH), a 
' German ecclesiastic, was born about 1140, and died in 
1226. Ile left a biography of the principal Cistercian 
and Clairvaux monks, entitled, Erordium Magnum Or- 
dinis Ctsterciensis, This contains some historical in- 
formation worthy of interest, but in the main is a very 
dry compilation. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
s.v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 

Conrad or FÜRSTENBERG, a German prelate, was 
son of Egon or Eginon, count of Urach and of Fursten- 
berg. After being dean of St. Lambert, at Liege, he 
' became a monk of the Cistercian order, and then abbot 
| of Villers, Brabant. In 1214 he was elected abbot of 


doxiæ Lutherane et Heterodoxia Calvinianæ (ibid. 1615), | Clairvaux, and in 1217 head of the general order. In 
etc. See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon, s. v.; 1219 pope Honorius III appointed him cardinal and 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) bishop of Oporto, and two years after sent him to 

Conoway, Jonx O.a Methodist Episcopal min- | France to preach against the Albigenses. Conrad af- 
ister, was born in Baltimore County, Md., in 1810, | tetwards returned to Germany, and published ordi- 


He was converted at twenty; received into the Ohio | ances for the reform of the manners of the clergy. 
Conference in 1835; l;bored at St. Mary's, Risdon, | At the death of Honorius III he refused to be a candi- 


Finley, Bucyrus, Clarkstield, and Quincy, and died 
Dec. 8, 1841. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1843, 
p. 453, 


Conrach (or Conry), an early Irish saint, is com- 
memorated Feb, 23. On this day the calendars give 
Cruimther Connrach. Colgan says this is the brother 
of St. Aidan. His mother is said to have been Sinecha, 
sister of St. Columba, and he was buried at Durrow 
(Reeves, Adamnan, p. 247, 277). 


Conrad, Saint, a German prelate, was son of Henry, 
count of Altdorf, and was educated by Noting, bishop of 
Constance, who brought him through the various cler- 
ical degrees and placed him in charge of his church. 
The chapter chose him for provost. Noting having 
died in 934, the people and the clergy of Constance 
elected Conrad bishop. He fulfilled with zeal his epis- 
pA functions, and founded three churches and a hos- 
pital. 








date for the papacy, and thus aided the election of 
Gregory IX, who sent him to preach a crusade against 
the Mussulmans, and to lead it to the Holy Land. 
Conrad died during the expedition, Sept. 80, 1227, leav- 
ing, Constitutiones in Germania pro Cleri Reformatione, 
published in the Annales of Bzovius:—De Erroribus 
A lbigensium. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 


Conrad or GKISEXFELD, a native of that city, was 
a Bavarian theologian, who pursued his studies and took 
his degrees at Vienna. In 1433 he entered the Benedic- 
tine order at Melk, in Austria, became prior in 1434, and 
resigned his functions in 1485. Nevertheless he had 
charge of reforming several houses of his order. For 
this purpose he was sent to Augsburg, Etthal, and Te- 
gernsee. He was authorized to remain in this last- 





; named place, where he died, in May, 1460. He left sev- 


eral MS. works on theology, such as Commentarii Inter- 


Three times, according to Udalric, he made a lineures in Epistolam Sancti Puuli ad Galatas et ad 


pilgrimage to the Holy Land, returning with the gift of | Titum. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
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Conrad (or Conrard) or Hatsersrapt (called 
The Elder), a German theologian, lived in 1821. He 
was a Dominican, and definitor of the province of Sax- 
ony. He added the indeclinable particles to the Con- 
cordance of the Holy Scriptures which Hugh of St. 
Cher had made; also wrote, Lectura in Jobum:—Sum- 
ma Studenfium :— Responsorium, seu Tractatus Muse 
Philosophicæ : —Sermones de Tempore et de Sanctis, etc. 
See Huefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Jécher, Allge- 
memes Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 

Conrad or HERESBACH, a learned German theolo- 
gian, was born at Heresbach, in the duchy of Cleves, 
Aug. 2, 1496. He studied at Cologne, and in 1522 vis- 
ited the universities of France and Italy. He was the 
teacher and counsellor of prince William of Cleves, and 
died at Wesel, Oct. 14, 1576. He wrote Psulmorum 
Erplicatio (Basle, 1578), and several educational works, 
for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Biog. 
Universelle, s. v. 

Conrad or Hirscrau, or or CoLoGxe, a learned 
German, lived about 1140. He was a Benedictine at 
the monastery of Hirschau, in the diocese of Cologne. 
He was a philosopher, rhetorician, poet, and musician, 
and wrote, De Musica et Differentia Tonorum, and other 
works, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 

Conrad or Hocustapr (or oF HOHENSTEDEN), 
archbishop of Cologne, was son of Lothaire, count of 
Hochstadt, and was elected in 1238 to succeed the arch- 
bishop Henry of Molenarck. After a turbulent admin- 
istration, be died, Sept. 28, 1261. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, a. v. 


Conrad or Licutenau (or Urspergensis), known 
as the Priest of Ursperg, a German chronicler, was at 
first canon at Constance, then took vows at the monas- 
tery of Ursperg, of the order of Premonstrants, where 
be became priest in 1216, and died in 1240 or 1241. He 
composed a work called, Life of the Saints, in twelve 
books, of which no trace remains. He also wrote, 
Chronicon Unizersale, commencing with Belus, king of 
Assyria, and continuing down to 1229. This work was 
published first by Conrad Pentinger, at Augsburg, in 
1515. A second edition, dedicated to the duke of Ba- 
varia, entitled Prolegomena, extending down to the time 
of Charles V, was prepared by Melanchthon, at Stras- 
burg, in 1537; a third edition, by Paul Pierna, pub- 
fished in 1569, bore the name of the author, which the 
previous editions omitted ; and a fourth edition was pub- 
lished, at Strasburg, by Lazarus Zeltner, in 1609. The 
chronicle of Conrad of Ursperg contains valuable mat- 
ter upen the history of Germany, and especially as to 
the contest which was carried on between the emper- 
ore and popes in the time in which the author lived. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, e. v.; Jöcher, Alige- 
meises Gelekrten-Lezikon, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Conrad or LÖwENBERG (or Leontorius), a German 
scholar, was born at Löwenberg, Suabia, in 1460. He 
was a Benedictine of the Cistercian ordér, of the abbey 
of Molbran, Wurtemberg, and became secretary to the 
general of his order in 1490. He died at Engenthal, 
(Areta Vallis), near Basle, about 1520. He published, 
Tertus Biblicns, cum Glossa Ordinaria, etc. (Nurem- 
berg, 1496; Engenthal, 1499; Basle, 1498-1502; Arcta 
Vallis, 1506-1508; Lyons, 1520, 1528):—Postille Hu- 
gums de Sancto Caro ( Basle, 1504): — Opera Sancti 
Ambrosii (ibid. 1506) :— A urelii Augustini Hipponensis 
Episcopi, ad Murcellinum, de Civitate Dei, contra Pa- 
gnoe, Libri rvii. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
av.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Conrad (by some incorrectly called Clandurus ), 
béshop or LUBECK in 1183, went to Palestine in 1189, 
became bishop of Hildesheim in 1196, and of Wurz- 
as io 1198, See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lezi- 

A v. 


. Conrad, cardinal-archbishbop oF MENTZ, was son of 
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Otho IV, count of Wittelsbach, and was made archbish- 
op in 1160, at the wish of the emperor Frederick I. In 
1162 he made a pilgrimage to the sbrine of St. Jago of 
Compostella, In 1165 Frederick, having convoked the 
diet of Witrzburg in order to acknowledge the antipope, 
Conrad retired to Tours with the rightful pontiff, Alex- 
ander III. Frederick then placed Christian of Buche in 
the archiepiscopal see of Mentz, and the pope named Con- 
rad cardinal-priest and bishop of Sabina. But he did nut 
resign the archbishopric of Mentz until 1177, after peace 
was made between the emperor and the pope; in indem- 
nification he was named archbishop of Salzburg. Chris- 
tian of Buche having died in 1188, Conrad returned to 
Mentz. The following year he wished to seize that 
which had belunged, in Thuringia and Hesse, to the lost 
house of Franconia; but he found an adversary in the 
landgrave, Louis II. The result was a war of pillage 
and devastation, lasting for several years. In 1189 Con- 
rad aided Henry VI, prince of Germany, in vanquishing 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony. In January, 1197, 
the emperor, being unable to go to the Holy Land, as 
he was urged by the pope, put in his place the warlike 
archbishop, at the head of a large army. Conrad, with 
the title of legate, made it one of his tasks on the route 
to bring back to the Romish Church Livon, king of 
Armenia, and to reconcile him with Bohemond III, 
prince of Antioch. We are ignorant of his exploits in 
Palestine. He returned to Europe and landed in Apu- 
lia, July 15, 1199, rendered an account of his mission 
to pope Innocent III, then went to Mentz, and thence 
to Thuringia. He desired the same year to hold a diet 
at Boppard, in order to establish peace between the two 
competitors for the empire; but Otho refused to grant 
it. He then went to Hungary, and reconciled the king, 
Emeric, with Andrew, his brother; and succeeded, in 
1200, at the assembly of Andernach, in pacifying the 
quarrels of the princes of the Rhine. In the same year 
he died. It was perhaps he who wrote the Chronicon 
Rerum Moguntinurum, giving an account of German 
events from 1140 to 1152 (published in Helverich’s 
Hist. German., Frankf. 1550.) See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Conrad or Nurempena, a learned German Bene- 
dictine, studied, probably, at Vienna; entered at Gottwig, 
in 1423, the Benedictine order; Jater returned to Melk; 
and in 1426 became abbot of the monastery of Obernburg. 
His knowledge was varied, embracing mathematica, the- 
ology, and music. He died at Obernburg, May 16, 1441, 
leaving Reductio Gradualis in Introitibus, Antiphonis, 
Kyrie Eleéson, etc. :—Tractatus utrum Omnia que Con- 
tinet Regularis Institutio sunt Pracepta? etc. :— De Phle- 
botomia, ejus Causis, usu et Effectibus :—De Positione seu 
Applicatione Venfosarum :—Tractatus Nomina Morbo- 
rum Exhibens. These works remain in MS. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Conrad or SCHEUERN (or Seiren), in Bavaria, called - 
The Philosopher, a German chronicler, lived in the early 
part of the 13th century. He was a Benedictine, and 
became prior of his monastery. He wrote, Chronicon 
Schirense, that is, the chronicle of the abbey of Scheu- 
ern, from 1196 to 1226, published at Ingolstadt in 1623, 
and Strasburg in 1716. He wrote more than fifty vol- 
umes upon other matters. Aventin says that the works 
of Conrad, of which he gives a list, aided him greatly in 
completing his Annales. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gekhrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 

Conrad or UrsrERG. See CONRAD OF LICHTENAU. 


Conrad, bishop or Urrecnut, was born in Suabia. 
He was at first chamberlain to the archbishop of Co- 
logne; then had charge of the education of prince Hen- 
ry, afterwards Henry IV, emperor of Germany. After 
the death of William de Pont, in 1075, Conrad was cho- 
sen his successor. He accomplished the construction 
of the fort of Ysselmonde, opposite Rotterdam. Robert 
the Frison, count of Flanders, restrained by this fortress, 
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contested its possession with Conrad, who was conquered 
and taken prisoner, and obliged to vield to Robert a part 
of Holland as well as the isle of Ysselmonde. ‘The em- 
peror, Henry IV, made amends to the prelate by the 
gift of the county of Stavoren, on Oct. 80, 1077, and on 
Feb. 7, 1086, of those of Ostergo and Westergo. Conrad 
warmly espoused the cause of Henry IV when Gregory 
VII wished to depose him. He was the architect and 
designer, as well as the founder, of the college of Notre- 
Dame at Utrecht. Conrad was assassinated in his pal- 
ace at Utrecht, April 14, 1099. He wrote, Pro Impera- 
tore contra Papam, published in the Apologia pro Hen- 
rico IV (Hanau, 1611). This discourse, the style of 
which is concise and smooth, was delivered by Conrad 
at the assembly of Gerstungen in 1085. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v.; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. 

Conrad or WAIssENAU, a German theologian, hav- 
ing lived for some time at the court of the emperor 
Henry V, entered the order of Premonstrants; and was 
successively abbot of Waissenau, in Suabia, of Valsery, 
near Soissons, then general of his order. He was de- 
posed from this office and became abbot of Cuissy, near 
Laon, where he died in 1241. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bug. 
Générale, 8. V. 


Conrad, Frederick William, a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was a member of the North-western Ger- 
man Conference, and died in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age, and ninth of his itinerant ministry, at Colum- 
bus, Wis., April 16,1864. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1864, p. 140. 


Conrad, George W., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was boru in Franklin County, Ind., Dec. 15, 1836. 
He joined the Church when fifteen years of age; was 
educated in Brookville College, where he afterwards 
became a teacher; removed to Iowa in 1856; received 
license to preach the same year; in 1857 was admitted 
to the Iowa Conference; became a supernumerary in 
1859; and died April 27,1860. See Minutes of A nnual 
Conferences, 1860, p. 224. 


Conrad, Louis L.,a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Prussia, June 24, 1817. His parents emigrated to the 
United States in 1829, and settled near Columbia, Pa. 
He was educated in Lafayette College, Easton, and 
Hampden-Sidney College, Va. About 1847 he com- 
pleted his studies, was licensed by the Allegheny Pres- 
bytery, and preached at Lawrenceville, Pa. He was 
settled at Manchester in 1852, where he remained till 
his death, in 1867. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 
1868, p. 79. 


Conrad (or Conrard), Olivier, a French poet, a 
native of Gatinais, lived in 1546. He completed his 
studies at Paris, and took the habit of a Cordelier at 
Meung. He distinguished himself by his Latin verses; 
and so well did he imitate Faustus Andrelinus, that he 
was surnamed Faustulus. He wrote, Poéstes Latines 
(Paris, 1580) :—Le Miroir des Pécheurs :—La Vie, Faits 
et Louanges de Saint-Paul (ibid. 1546). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8, v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Conrad, P., a Baptist minister, was born in Wyo- 
ming County, N. Y. He pursued his studies at the 
Hamilton Institution, and in 1842 was sent by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society to Wiscon- 
sin. His pastorates were at Milwaukee, Geneva, Prai- 
rie-du-Lac, and two or three other places. He per- 
formed a large amount of work as an itinerant, so that 
there is hardly a town in the state in which he did not 
sow the Gospel seed. He was for many years the “ Mis- 
sionary Apostle” of Wisconsin. For a short time Mr. 
Conrad acted as the financial agent of the American 
Bible Union in that state; but the work in which he 
most delighted was missionary work. Having gone 
to Santa Barbara, Cal., to recruit his health, he died 
there, Nov. 1, 1875. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p. 270. (J. C. S.) 
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Conradi, Ernest, a German physician and theo- 
logian, was born at Hamburg, March 2, 1677. He 
studied at Wittenberg, was pastor of the Church of St. 
George at Bremen, where his father was a merchant, and 
died there, April 21, 1715, leaving some dissertations, 
among which we mentiun, De Surdorum Enunciationi~ 
bus (1698, 1701) :—Finitor Physicus, Scieatia Naturalis 
Limites et Confiza Dirigens (Wittenberg, 1703). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Conradi, Ignatius Norbert, a Hungarian the- 
ologian and poet, of the order of Pietists, was born at 
Pesth in 1718. After a journey to Italy he became 
professor of philugopby at the Academy of the nobility in 
Vienna; later he was professor of theology at Waitzen 
and Wesprim; he also filled important offices in his 
order. He dicd Aug. 20, 1785, leaving, De Jani Panno- 
nii Vita et Scriptis Commentarii (Buda, 1754) :— Edu- 
ardi Corsini Dissertationes Agonisticæ (Leipsic, eod.) : 
—Paulinianarum Orationum Volumen Secundum (Buda, 
eod.). An edition of the Odes Epigrammes, and other 
poems of Conradi, were published by Zimanyi (Pesth, 
1792). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Conradin or Borxapa (called The Happy), an 
Italian Dominican, was born near Brescia in 1892, His 
family being noble and rich, allowed him to pursue his 
studies at Padua, where, in 1418, he assumed the habit 
of the Dominicans. He devoted himself to preaching, 
for which he showed a remarkable talent. The pesti- 
lence having broken out at Bologna, Conradin went 
to its relief. This city was at that time at war with 
the pope. Conradin, failing in bringing the citizens 
into submission, published an interdict which the pope 
had pronounced against them. He was then treat- 
ed as an enemy, thrown into prison and allowed little 
food, but his life was wonderfully spared, and, a treaty 
being concluded, he was set at liberty. Conradin per- 
formed with ardor all his tasks, and, the pest again 
raging, he devoted himself to the sick until he himself 
fell a victim and died, Nov. 1, 1429. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Conradin or Suasia. See KONRADIN. 


Conran, Jony, an Irish minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born in Dublin in 1739. He was brought 
up in the Established Church, and received a good ed- 
ucation, his father being a man of means. He was 
placed as an apprentice to learn the linen trade at Lis- 
burn. For a time he was inclined to be somewhat dis- 
sipated, but when, at the age of thirty-three, he was 
brought under the ministry of Robert Willis, of Amer- 
ica, then on a religious visit to Ireland, the result was his 
conversion and uniting with the Friends. In 1780 he 
began, in a quiet way, to speak in public, and was rec- 
ognized as a minister. At that time there was prevail- 
ing a spirit of unbelief in the north of Ireland. Socin- 
janism was spreading. John Conran contended valiant- 
ly for what he believed was “the faith once delivered 
unto the saints.” His ministerial work, for many years, 
was carried on chiefly in Ireland. When nearly eighty 
years of age he united in a religious visit to all the 
families of Friends in Dublin, in which he was greatly 
blessed. His death, which was sudden, took place at 
the house of a friend, with whom he resided, at Moy- 
allen, June 14, 1827. See Piety Promoted, iv, 298-303. 
(J. C. S.) 

Conran. See CAEMHAN. 

Conrard. See CONRAD, OLIVIER 

Conrintinus. See CHORENTINUS 


Conrood, STEPHEN, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Shelby County, Ky., Feb. 4, 1798. He united with 
the Church in 1812, was licensed to preach in 1828, and 
ordained a few years later. In 1829 he settled in 
Greene County, Til, and for forty years was pastor of a 
single church at Bethlehem, near Greenfield. During 
this time he baptized a large number of converta Al- 
though he was very conservative in his ideas, and did 
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not favor some of the movements of the modern Church, 
he was nevertheless an earnest man of (sud, and a suc- 
cesſul preacher. He died in 1873. See Minutes of 
Illinois A nniversuries, 1873, p. 8. (J. C. S.) 


Conry (Lat. Conrius), FLORENCE, an Irish theolo- 
gian, was born in Connaught in 1560. He was a Fran- 
ciscan, became provincial of his order in Ireland, and 
was appuinted archbishop of Tuam by Clement VIII, 
who ordered aid to be given by all means to the Span- 
ish forces sent to the relief of the Irish Catholics, against 
queen Elizabeth. Don Juan d'Aguilla commanded the 
Spaniards, but the earl of Tyrone having been defeated 
at Kinsale, Conry was banished, escaped to Belgium, and 
thence passed ou to Spain. He founded a convent of Irish 
Observantists at Louvain, under the title of St. Anthony 
uf Padua. Conry died at Madrid, Nov. 18, 1629, leaving, 
De Sancti Augustini Sensu Circu Beate Muriæ Concep- 
tionem (Antwerp, 1619) :—De Statu Parculorum sine 
Baptismo, Juxta Sensum Beals Augustini ( Louvain, 
1624, 1685; Rouen, 1643):—Mirror of Christian Life, 
in Irish (Louvain, 1626) :—Compendium Doctrine Sanc- 
ti Augustini Circa Gratiam (Paris, 1634, 1646) :—Pere- 
griaus Jerichontinus, hoc est de Natura Humana, etc. 
(ibid. 1641, 1644):— De Flagellis Justorum, Jurta 
Mentem Sancti Augustini (ibid. 1644) :—Tructatus de 
Gratia Christs (ibid. 1646) :— Epistolu Diffusa, contra 
cos gut Assensum Præbuerunt in Parlamento Hibernia 
Proscribendis Bonis, etc. (given by Philip O’Sullivan, 
in his Hist. of Ireland, vol. iv, book xii). See Hoe- 
fer, Nowe. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Conscience signifies knowledge in conjunction; 
that is, in conjunction with the fact to which it is a 
witness, as the eye is to the action done before it; or, 
as South observes, it is a double or joint knowledge, 
namely, one of a divine law or rule, and the other of 
a man's own action. It may be defined to be the judg- 
ment which a man passes on the morality of bis ac- 
tions, as to their purity or turpitude; or the secret testi- 
mony of the soul, whereby it approves things that are 
good, and condemns those that are evil. Some object 
to its being called an act, habit, or faculty. An act, 
say they, would be represented as an agent, whereas 
conscience is a testimony. To say it is a habit, is to 
speak of it as a disposition acting, which is scarcely 
more accurate than ascribing one act to another; and, 
besides, it would be strange language to say that con- 
science iteelf is a habit. Against defining it by the 
name of a power or faculty it is objected, that it oc- 
casions a false notion of it, as a distinct power from 
reason. 

L The moral ground of conscience. We must distin- 
guish between a rule that of itself and immediately 
binds the conscience, and a rule that is occasionally of 
use to direct and satisfy the conscience. 

L The will of God is the only rule immediately bind- 
ing the conscience. No one has authority over the 
conscience but God. All penal laws, therefore, in mat- 
ters of mere conscience, or things that do not evidently 
affect the civil state, are certainly unlawful. 

2. The commands of superiors, not only natural par- 
enta, bat civil, as magistrates or masters, and every 
man’s private engagements, are rules of conscience in 
things indifferent. 

3. The examples of wise and good men may become 
rules of conacience; but here it must be observed, that 
no example or judgment is of any authority against 
law: where the law is donbtful, and even where there 
is no doubt, the side of example cannot be taken till 
inquiry has been first made concerning what the law 
directs. 

IL Conscience has been divided into the following 
kinds : 

1. Natural, or that common principle which instructs 
men of all countries and religions in the duties to which 
they are all alike obliged. There seems to be some- 
thing of this in the minds of all men. Even in the 
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darkest regions of the earth, and among the rudest 
tribes of men, a distinction has ever been made between 
just and unjust, a duty and a crime. 

2. A right conscience is that which decides aright, 
or accurding to the only rule of rectitude, the law of 
God. ‘his is also called a well- -informed conscience, 
which in all its decisions proceeds upon the most evi- 
dent principles of truth. 

3. A prububle conscience is that which, in cases that 
admit of the brightest and fullest light, contents itself 
with bare probabilities. ‘The consciences of many are 
of uo higher character; and though we must not say a 
man cannot be saved with such a conscience, yet such 
a conscience is not 80 perfect as it might be. 

4. An ignorant conscience is that which may declare 
right, but, as it were, by chance, and without any just 
ground to build on. 

5. An erroneous conscience is a conscience mistaken 
in its decisions about the nature of actions. 

6. A doubting conscience is a conscience unresolved 
abuut the nature of actions, on account of the equal or 
nearly equal probabilities which appear for and against 
each side of the question. 

7. Of an evil conscience there are several kinda, Con- 
science, in regard to actions in general, is evil when it 
has lost more or less the sense it ought to have of the 
natural distinctions of moral good and evil: this is a 
polluted or defiled conscience. Conscience is evil in it- 
self when it gives either none or a false testimony as to 
past actions; when, reflecting upon wickedness, it feels 
no pain, it is evil, and said to be seared or hardened (1 
Tim. iv, 2). It is also evil when, during the commission 
of sin, it lies quiet. Iu regard to future actions, con- 
science is evil if it does not start at the proposal of sin, 
or connives at the commission of it. 

III. For the right management of conscience, we 
should, 1. Endeavor to obtain acquaintance with the 
law of God, and with our own tempers and lives, and 
frequently compare them together. 2. Furnish con- 
science with general principles of the most extensive 
nature and strongest intluence; such as the supreme 
love of God; love to our neighbors as ourselves; and 
that the care of our souls is of the‘greatest importance. 
8. Preserve the purity and sensibility of conscience. 
4. Maintain the freedom of conscience, particularly 
against interest, passion, temper, example, and the au- 
thority of great names. 5. We should accustom our- 
selves to cool reflection on our past actions. See MORAL 
SENSE, 


Consciousness is the perception of what passes 
in a man’s own mind. We must not confound the terms 
consciousness and conscience; for though the Latin be 
ignorant of any such distinction, including both in the 
word conscientiu, vet. there is a great deal of difference 
between them in our language. Consciousness is con- 
fined to the actions of the mind, being nothing else than 
that knowledge of itself which is inseparable from every 
thought and voluntary motion of the soul. Conscience 
extends to all human actions, bodily as well as men- 
tal. Consciousness is the knowledge of the existence; 
conscience, of the moral nature of actions, Conscious- 
ness is a province of metaphysics; conscience, of mo- 
rality. . 

Consecration oF THK ELEMENTS OF THE COM- 
MUNION. See EUCHARIST. 


CONSECRATION, EvcHaristIc (Consecratto, Sanc- 
tificatio), For the distinction between consecration 
and benediction, see BeNEpICTION. ‘The general con- 
sideration of the doctrine of eucharistic consecration 
belongs to theology, and the question is considered here 
only in its relation to the liturgy. 

1. The principal formule of consecration are given 
under CANON OF THE LituRGy. The most noteworthy 
difference between the forms of consecration used in 
the Eastern and Western churches consists in this, that 
in the Eastern Church the Holy Spirit is invoked, after 
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the recitation of the words of institution, to descend 
upon the elements, and make them the body and blood 
of Christ (see Eprciesis); and this invocation is com- 
monly thought to imply that consecration would be 
imperfect without it. In the Western Church the in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit at this part of the liturgy 
is generally wanting, and the whole consecrating virtue 
is attributed by Western ritualists to the recitation of 
the words of institution, accompanied by the fitting 
gestures, It would seem from the Mozarabic liturgy, 
however, that such an invocation is an ancient rite 
which the Latin Chureh has lost, not an inugvation of 
the Orientals (Neale, Eastern Church, introd. p. 492 8q.). 

2. In the Ordo Romanus, iii, c. 16, the following ru- 
brical directions are given: “After the pope has com- 
municated of the cup, which is held by the archdeacon, 
the latter pours a portion of the remaining wine into 
the larger chalice from which the people are to cum- 
municate; for wine not consecrated but mingled with 
the Lord’s blood is completely sanctitied.”. The reason 
of this custom probably was that in a very large con- 
gregation it was difficult to consecrate exactly the 
quantity of wine required. A small portion was, there- 
fore, consecrated in the first instance, and amplified 
according to the number of communicants by pouring 
iu fresh wine. The whole of the wine in the cup was 
held to be completely consecrated by mingling with 
that which had been originally consecrated. ‘The same 
practice is enjoined in a number of other documents. 

8. The placing of a particle of the consecrated bread 
in the chalice is sometimes called “consecration.” See 
CoMMISTtO. 

4. On certain days it is an ancient custom not to 


consecrate the sacred elements, See PASANCTIFIED, | 
j ond half of her twelfth; while, if betrothed under that age 
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Consecration Cross. According to che direc- 
tions of the ancient Western Puntiticals, twelve crusses 
should either be sculptured or painted in different parts 
of a new church, Generally, they are found inside; 
but sometimes (as at Uffington Church, in Berkshire) 
outside the sacred edifice, Occasionally a recessed 
stone quatrefvil is charged with a floriated brass crosa; 
but ordinarily consecration crosees are painted either 
on the walls or pillars. An example of a painted cross 
may be found under the word Brancu; another spec- 
imen of a consecration cross sculptured within a circle 
is given from the old cathedral church of Brechin, in 
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Scotland. In the act of consecrating a church, a Cath- 
olic bishop anoints the twelve crosses with holy chrism, 
‘in the name of the Blessed Trinity, to the honor of 
God and of the glorious Virgin Mary and of all saints,” 
and specially of the saint whose name the church is to 
bear. Then the crosses are incensed. A branch for a 
taper is usually placed opposite each consecration cross, 
and the taper is lighted during the service of consecra- 
tion; as also, in some places, on the anniversary of that 
ceremony, 


Consensus S«xnominiensis, See SANDOMIR., 


Consent to Marriage. The marriage-law of 
all countries turns upon one or other of two principles. 
Either marriage is viewed as a union between persons, 
or as the disposal of a property. In the former case, 
the cunsent ef the parties themselves is the main cle- 
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ment in it; in the latter, that of some other person or 
persons. Still, in legislations founded upon the former 
principle, the element of consent by others comes iu as 
a salutary check upon rash self-disposal by the voung; 
in those founded upon the latter, the recognition of a 
right of self-sale in the adult may equally check the 
tvo authoritative interference of others. 

The Jewish law is in its inception essentially person- 
al. Christ needed but to refer to the first history in the 
Jewish Scriptures in order to bring out the full spirit- 
uality of the marriage relation (Matt. xix, 4; Mark x, 
6). In Genesis, the woman is at once brought before 
us as the one “helpmeet” for the man. Gud simply 
brings the woman to the man, who at once recognises 
her as bone of his bones, and flesh of his flesh (ii, 20, 22, 
23). As the history proceeds, however, other elements 
develop themselves. Slavery makes its appearance, 
and the slave-owner is exhibited as giving the slave in 
marriage (xvi,3; xxx, 4). 

Throughout the patriarchal history (Gen. xxiv, xxix, 
xxxiv; Exod. ii, 21), under the law (Exod. xxi, 4, 7, 8; 
xxii, 17; Deut. xxii, 16), in the time of the judges 
(Josh. xv, 16, 17; Judg. i, 12; xv, 1, 2; xxi, 1,7, 8; 
Ruth iv, 10), under the monarchy (1 Sam. xvii, 25; 
xviii, 19, 21,27; 2 Sam. xiii, 13; ! Kings ìi, 17), after 
the captivity (Nehem. xiii, 25), in our Lord’s time 
(Matt. xxiv, 38; Luke xvii, 27), and in the apostolic 
Church (1 Cor, vii, 38), the right of the father to give 
his daughter in marriage, of the king to give one who 
was under his control, is either assumed or asserted. 

Among the Jews the power of self-disposal in mar- 
riage was singularly wide for either sex, the man being 
held of full age, and capable of marrying at his will, on 
the Jast day of his fifteenth vear, the woman in the sec- 


by their fathers, girls could repudiate the engagement 
atten. Yet the forms used in Jewish practice belong to 
the material, and not to the spiritual, view of marriage. 
The prominence given to the Arrka (q. Vv.) or earnest, 
eul the necessity for its being presented to the wom- 
an herself either in money or money's worth, show 
clearly that the grand spirituality of marriage had been 
lost sight of, that it had come to be viewed essentially 
as an act of wife- buying; and vet the fact that the 
woman, from earliest puberty, was reckoned as having 
the sule right of self-sale, preserved an amount of free- 
dom in the contract. See BETROTHAL. 

The Ruman law starts from the material view to 
grow more and more into the spiritual one. Originally 
the father’s “ power,” scarcely to be distinguished from 
absolute ownership, overshadows all the domestic rela- 
tions, extending equally to the wife and to the children 
of both sexes. Eventually, so far as marriage is con- 
cerned, the “power” resolves itself simply into a right 
of consent. Consent is made the very essence of mar- 
riage. The validity of marriages contracted by mere 
consent was admitted in a constitution of Theodosius 
and Valentinian, A.D. 449. This consent, moreover, 
must be at once that of the parties themselves, and of 
those in whose “ power” they are. The Roman law, 
indeed, never recognised such a thing as the marriage 
of slaves, and the unions between them, which might be 
permitted and even respected by their masters, were 
of no more legal value than the coupling of domestic 
animals, although they might be recognised by the 
superior morality of the Church. Where, indeed, a 
master gave away, or allowed another to gire away, 
his slave girl in marriage to a freeman, or constituted a 
dos upon her, Justinian ruled that this should amount 
to an enfranchisement. But this of itself shows that 
marriage and slavery were held to be incompatible. 
See CONTRACT. 

Substantially the Church did little else than follow 
the municipal law on the subject of consent, eventually 
adopting the Roman civil law as the basis of her own, 
If we except a canon of doubtful authority attributed 
either to the fourth or fifth council of Arles (A.D, 524 
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or 554), and enacting that widows, before professing con- 
tinence, may marry whom they will, that virgins may 
do the same, and that none shall be forced to accept a 
husband against the will of their parents, the earliest 
Church enactments seem to belong to the British Isles. 
An [rish synod of uncertain date, presided over bv St. 
Patrick, speaks thus: “What the father wills, that let 
the girl do, for the head of the woman is the man; but 
the will of the girl is to be inquired of the father.” The 
socalled /-xrcerpfa of Egbert, archbishop of York, in the 
8th century, read: “ Parents ought to give women to 
be united to men in marriage, unless the woman abso- 
lately refuse, in which case she may enter a convent;” 
not a very wide stretch of female freedom. Further on, 
the husband whose wife has deserted him, and refused 
for five years to make peace with him, is allowed to 
marry another woman, “ with the bishop's consent.” 

The council of Friuli (A.D. 791) forbade the marriage 
of infants, requiring parity of age and mutual consent. 
The Carlovingian capitularies, which have a sort of 
mixed clerical and civil authority, enact among other 
things that none shall marry a widow “without the 
consent of her priest.” It is, however, also enacted | 
that women are not to be cumpelled to marry, under 
penalty of treble ban and public penance; or, in de- 
fault of means, of prison or banishment. Lastly, the 
edict of Charlemagne, in 814, required inquiry to 
be made, among other things, as to men who had 
wives “against the will of their parents.” See Mar- 
RIAGE. 

Consentes, in Roman mythology, were the twelve 
Etruscan deities who formed the council of Jupiter. 
They are not all known, but include Juno, Minerva, 
Summanus, Vulcan, Saturn, Mars; possibly also Ver- 
tumnus, Janus, Neptune, Nortia. It was a later error 
to confound them with the twelve great Grecian deities, 
Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mer- 
eury, Jove, Neptune, Vulcan, and Apollo. 

Consentius, a lay theologian of the time of Augus- 
tine, lived probably in the Balearic islands, and wrote 
to submit some of his treatises to Augustine’s judgment 
(August. Ep. 119 [221]; ii, 449, ed. Migne). 

Consessus Curti is a name given by Cyprian to 
the altar-part of the ancient Christian churches, within 
the rails. where none but the clergy were allowed to 
enter, See BRYA. 


CONSESSUS Presprrertorvm are the seats of the 
presbyters, in the ancient Christian churches, which 
were ranged in a semicircle on either side of the bishop. 


Consignatio AstuTérum is an ancient Latin 
term for confirmation of the baptized. 


Consignatorium. As the act of bleasing by the 
ase of the sign of the cross, e.g. in confirmation, is 
termed consignure, hence the word corstgnaforium is 
occasionally used to designate the place set apart for 
that rite. Bishop John of Naples (about 616) is said 
to have erected a beautiful building, called consignato- 
rivm ablut6rum, so arranged that the newly baptized 
sbould pass in on one side, be presented to the bishop, 
who sat in the midst, and then pass out by the other 
side. 

Consistentes (bystanders, ovvuorapivot) were 
an order of penitents in the early Church, who derived 
their name from being allowed to remain and hear the 
pravers of the Church after the catechumens and other 
penitents were dismissed, but were not allowed to make 
their oblations nor partake of the eucharist. They re- 
mained in this class two years, See PENITENTS, 

Consistories is a term sometimes applied to cer- 
tain civ® courts of judicature among the ancient Jews, 
commonly known as the Snull Sanhedrim. See Sax- 
HEDRIM. 

Consistory. in the Anglican Church, is the dio- 
cesan court of a bishop, in which are tried causes of 


rolunary jurisdiction, that 
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cenres, institutions, and sequestrations; and confentious 
or judicial, touching probate of wills and hearing of 
cases to be decided, the former bv a vicar-general, the 
latter by an official, but now by the chancellor of the 
diocese. Criminal clerks were committed to the bish- 
op’s prison by this court. 

Consolati is a name applied among the Cathari 
(q. v.) in the 12th century, to those who had received 
the consolamentum. See COMFORTED. 


Consortia, Saint, was a virgin of Clugny, the 
daughter of Eucherius (q. v.) and Galla, and is said to 
have declined an offer of marriage and afterwards built 
a church. She lived about the end of the 6th century, 
and is commemorated June 22. Her legend is given at 
length in Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum, June, iv, 250. 


Constabile (Lat. Constabilis), Paoro, an Italian 
theologian of the Dominican order, was born at Ferrara 
about 1509. Gregory XIII appointed him inquisitor 
of Ferrara and master of the sacred palace. He was 
also elected general of his order, and died at Venice, 
Sept. 17, 1582, leaving De Causis in Sancto Officio 
Coqnoscendis, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v. 


Constable, John, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1674; was 
presented to the living at Kingoldrum in 1684, and or- 
dained. He died in February, 1703, aged about forty- 
nine years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 753. 


Constable, Thomas, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
took his degree at the University of St. Andrews in 
1772; was licensed to preach in 1783; presented to the 
living at Liff in 1785, and ordained. He died April 17, 
1817, aged sixty-one years, See Fasli Eccles. Scotica- 
ne, iii, 711. 


Constable, William (1), a Scotch clergyman, 
was licensed to preach in 1785; presented to the living 
at St. Martin's, Perth, in 1802, and ordained. He died 
Oct. 6, 1836, in his eightieth year. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticune, ii, 663. 


Constable, William (2), an English Wesleyan 
minister, was burn at St. Albans. He was converted in 
early life, and began to preach in connection with the 
conference in 1806, his first station being St. Kitta, 
W.I. From 1807 he preached in England and Scot- 
land. From 1810 to 1814, “being in doubt with regard 
to his station in the Church,” he retired from the min- 
istry. He finally removed to the Isle of Man, where 
he died, Oct. 10, 1845. See Minutes of the British Con- 
ference, 1846, p. 297. 


Constance, Counci, or. We give additional 
particulars of this important synod, from Landon, 
Manual of Councils, 8. v.: 


The council was opened on the dth November, 1414, with 
solemn prayer, nud the firat aesaion was held on the 16th, 
in which pope John presided, nnd delivered an address, 
exhorting all preeent to give themselves entirely to the 
business of the council. After this the bull of convoca- 
Hon was read, and the officers of the conncil were appoint- 
ed, viz. ten notaries, one guardian of the conncil, the nn- 
ditors of the rota, four advocates, two promoters, four 
officers to enperintend all matters relating to arrange- 
ment and ceremony. Lastly, the canon of the eleventh 
Connell of Toledo, held in 675, was read, which relates to 
the gravity nud decorum to be observed in snch assen- 

ea, 

In the interval between the first and recond session. John 
Husa, who, upon the atrength of the emperor’s enfe-ron- 
dnet, had ventured to Constance, was trencherously seized 
and thrown into prison by order of pope John XXIII, 
and his trial commenced. His nccueere, who are raid to 
have been also his personal enemies, drew up a catalogue 
of his imputed errors, which they presented to the pore 
and to the council. Among other things, they charged 
him with Havin tanght publiciv that the laity had n right 
to the communion in both kinds; that in the holy sncra- 
ment of the altar the eubatance of the bread remains nn- 
changed after consecration; that priests living In mortal 
sin cannot admintater the aucramente ; that, on the con- 
trary, any other person, being in a atate of grace, can do 
80; that by ‘tthe Church ” is not to be understood either 


is, affecting visitations, li- | the pope or the clergy ; that the Church cannot poseese any 
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temporalities, and that the laity have a right to deprive 
her of them. 

In this interval, moreover, vast numbers of temporal 
aod spiritual dignitaries arrived ; among others, the weli- 
kwown Peter Daillé, cardinal of Cambray; also the em- 
peror Sigismund, who, on Christmas day, assisted at 
mare in the habit of a deacon, and chanted the gospel. 
In the month of February the depnties of Gregory and 
Benedict arrived, and now revernl congregations were 
held, and ateps taken to peranade Jobn to abdicate, ou 
account of bis uotorionasly immoral condact. It was re- 
solved to take the opinion of the various nations com- 

wing the coancil, and for that purpise it was divided 

nto funr classes, according to their nations, viz. 1, Italy; 

2, France ; 3, Germany; 4, England. From each class n 
certain pumber of deputies were elected, having at their 
head a president, who was changed every month. The 
depniies of each vation then met sepnrately to delibernte 
upon such measnres as they considered best to propose 
to the conncil, aud when nny ove class of depaties had 
agreed upon a meaenre, it wns carried to the general as- 
sembly of the fonr nations; and if the mensure, npon 
eousiderailon, was approved, it was signed and sealed, to 
be presented at the next session, in order to receive the 
sanction of the whole council. 

In one of these — — a list of heavy accuen- 
tions against pope John XXIII was presented, and, iu 
con-eqnence, deputies were sent to him to engage him to 
resign the pontificate. He, in answer, promised to do sa, 
if his two competitors would, on their part, engage to do 
the same. Nevertheless, he put off from day to day mak- 
ing any clear and formal act of cesaion; and daring that 
time the — of the University of Paris arrived, with 
Gerson, their chancellor. 

In the second session (March 2?, 1415) John made a for- 
mal declaration, accompanied with an onth, to the effect 
that he would abdicate, if by that means the schism contd 
be healed. But when, ina enbseqnent congregation, they 
proceeded to deliberate about a new election to the pon- 
tiflente, John, disgnised in a postilion’s dreas, secretly 
escaped from the city to the castle of Schaffhausen. ‘The 
council proceeded, nevertheless, to labor to effect the 
union of the Church, and Gereon made a long disconrse 
tending to establish the saperiority of the council over the 
pope. This discourse wns the origin of the question, 
which was then very warmly agitated, viz. whether the 
unthority of an ocumenical council is greater than that 
of a pope or not? 

In the third session (March 2) the cardinal of Florence 
rend a declaration made iu the name of the council, by 
which it is declared, firet, that the conncil is lawfully as- 
sembled ; secondly, that the flight of the pope cannot dis- 
eplve it, and that it shall not eeparare, nor be transferred 
to avother place, until the nnion of the Church shall have 
heen effected, and the Church reformed ns to faith and 
morals; thirdly, that John XXII shall not withdraw hin 
officers from Constance withont the approval and consent 
of the council, nor shall the prelates leave the council 
without just cause. 

The emperor Sigismund was himself present in the 
Sourth aeanton (March 80), in which the cardinal of Flor- 
ence rend the five articles npon which the fathers of the 
conncil bad agreed. The moet — of note is the de- 
cree which declares that the afuvreenid Council of Cou- 
atance hnving been lawfully aeeembied in the name of the 
Holy Spirit, and forming an cecnmenical council of the 
whole Church militant, has received its anthority imme- 
diately from onr Lord Jeans Christ; a power which every 

reson whatsoever, of whatever state or dignity he may 

e, even the pope himeelf, mnst obey iu all matters relat- 
ine to the faith, the extirpation of schism, and the refor- 
mation of the Church in ite head and in ite members. I 
was also decreed that the pope should not transfer the 
council to any other place, and declared null and void all 
processes and censnres directed by the pope against thore 
attending the council. 

In the Ath araxtun (April 6) the articles which had been 
read in the last were a second time read and unani- 
mousty approved. The departure of John was declared 
to be unlawful, and that he would jaatly eubject himself 
to corporal punishment and imprisonment should he re- 
fuse to return. The emperor was charged to nrrest all 
peraons endeavoring to quit Constance in disgniee. Also 
the decree of the Conncil of Rome agninst the writings of 
Wycliffe was confirmed. 

The emperor waa prenent In the sizth asasion (April 16), 
in which pope John XXIIT was summoned to present 
himself at the connefl, or to issue a ball, declaring that he 
hnd vacated the pontificate. A citation was aleo iesued 
neninst Jerome of Pragne. It is, however, easy to ree, by 
the answer of the latter to the deputies, that hie derign 
waas ouly to amuse the conneil, and thenceforward tbe 
fathers resolved to proceed ayainet him as against a noto- 
tious heretic and echismatic. 

Letters from the University of Paris to ite deputies in 
the council, and others to the emperor, were read, in 
which both of the parties are exhorted to proceed firmly 
with the matter of the union, nutwithstauding the pope's 
absence. 

In the interval between the sixth and eeventh sessions 
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dispntes arose among the theologians as to the form in 
which the decree condemning the doctrines of Wycliffe 
should be drawn ap; some wishing that this condemna- 
tion should be made in the name of the pope, with consent 
of the conneil, while others insisted upon the omission of 
the pope's name altogether. Daillé wus of the latter opin- 
fou, and he compoueed a treatise in support of hie views: 
he maintained that the position of bis adversaries was 
heretical, viz. that the council had no authority in itself, 
except through the pope. ite head; for in that case, be 
urged, the Council of Pisa would have possessed no an- 
thority, not having been arsembled by any pope; and 
if an, then the election of John himeelf would be in- 
valid, since he succeeded Alexander V, who had been 
elected by the Council of Pisa. In the second place, be 
maintained that thie very Council of Pisa was euperior to 
the pope, from the fact that already two popes had been 
deposed by it; and that any other ecumenical council 
would possess the same power (Gereon, Op. ii, 960). 

In the seventh seasion (May 2) John was cited to appear 
in person with his adherents within nine days, in order 
to Justify bimeelf with respect to the charges of heresy, 
schism, simony, aud various other enormons crimes 
brought avainet him : in case of refusal, they declared that 
they wonld proceed against him. It may be obeerved 
that John, afier many removals, had at this time setrled 
at Brisac. 

In this session the affair of Jerome of Prague was «gain 
dixcuaeed, 

In the eighth session (May 4) the condemnation of Wyc- 
liffe's errors was proceeded with. The errors imputed to 
hihu were contained in forty-five articles or propositions. 
He in raid in the first three to deny the doctrine of tran- 
enbstantiation and a real corporal presence. In 4, to as- 
gert that a bishop or priest, in mortal sin, cannot perform 
the proper functions of his office. 6. That God is obliged 
to obey the devil. 8. That a bad pope has no power over 
the Church. 13. That they who hinder preaching will 
be held excommunicated by Christ in the last day. 16. 
That the temporal powers may, at will, take away the 
property of the Charch. 18 That tithes are merely chari- 
table offerings, which may be denied to the bad ministers. 
27. That all things bappen by an absolute necessity. 28 
That confirmation, ord nation, and consecration of places 
have been reserve: tothe pope and to bishope solely for the 
sake of gain. 29. That universities, schools, etc., are mere 
vanitier, which help the devil ax mach as they do the 
Church. 84. That all of the order of mendicants are here- 
tice. 85 That no one entering into any order of religion 
can keep the divine precept, aud therefore cannot attain 
to the kingdom of heaven. 387. Tha: the Charch of Rome 
is the rynagogne of Satan. 8S. That the decretals are apoc- 
ryphal, and the clergy who study them fooler, 39. That 
the emperor and recular princes who endowed the Chnreh 
were reduced by the devil. 41. That it ie not necessary 
to enlvation to believe that the Roman Church fs enpreme 
among all other charches. 42. That it is folly to pnt 
faith m the indulgences of popes and bishops. 44 That 
Augustine, Benedict, and Bernard are damned, unless 
they repented of having had property, and of having en- 
tered the religious estate. 45. That all religions indiffer- 
eutly have been introduced by the devil All of there 
forty-five articles, together with all the books written by 
him, were condemned, and his bones ordered to be dug 
up, nud cast out of consecrated ground. 

In the juterval between esersions eight and nine, Jobn 
XXIII wae arrested at Fribourg. 

In the ninth acsston (May 18) a proposition was received 
from the pope, offering to send three cardinals to the 
conncil to answer the charges brought against him; bnt 
the council rejected the offer. Two cardinals and five 
prelates were nominated to summan the pope thrice at the 
door of the church, and, as he did not appear, an act de- 
claring this citation was drawn up. 

Afier this session the depositions of witnesses against 
John were taken, among the ten who came forward were 
bishops, abbots, and doctore. 

On the following day, in the tenth seasion (May 14), the 
commissioners made their report ofthe deporitions againgg 
the pope. After this, having been again cited thrice with- 
out appenring, the conncil proceeded to declare John 
XXIII convicted of the charges brought againat bim ; viz. 
of having —— ecandal upon the Church by hia corrupt 
life, and of having publicly been guilty of simony, and as 
snch, surpended from the exerciee of any of the functions 
of the papal office, and from every administration, temp- 
ral or epiritnal, with a prohibition, at the gume time, to 
every Christian, of whatever rank or condition, against 
obeving him theuceforth directly or indirectly, under pen- 
alty of being punished as an abettor of achiem. The ac- 
cusations were contained under seventy heads, all well 
— but fifty only were read in the council (in the 
olowing session ), relating chiefly to his aintony, his 
worldly life, hie vexations conduct, his false oaths, ete. ; 
other things which decency required to be pasred over 
in silence were suppreseed. Sentence of suspension buv- 
ing been thus pronounced, messengers were rent to him 
to notify to him what the council had decreed. He did 
notin nny way deny the justice of hia sentence, aud rec- 
ognised the council as boly and fufallible, aud at the same 
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time delivered up the seal, ring, and bank of supplica- 
tions, which they demanded of him, begging the couucil 
w take measures for his subrietence and houor. 

In the eleventh session (Mav 25) the various heads of the 
accusation inst John XXIII were read. Jerome of 
Pragne, who had endeavored tu escape, was arrested, and 
thrown into prison. 

In the twelfth aezsion (Mny 29) the rentence of depoel- 
tion against Jobu XXIII having been rexd, and unani- 
monsly approved, was definitively passed; at the same 
time, all the three competitors for the papacy were de- 
clared incapable of being elected again. 

In the thtrteenth seasion (June 15) a decree was made, 
in reply to a petition presented by the Husrites, upon the 
subject of the commanion in both kinds, to this effect, 
that althongh Jerus Christ inatituted the holy sacrament 
of the eucharixt afier supper, nuder the two kinds of bread 
and wine, nevertheless, the ure sanctioned by the Church 
is pot to celebrate that sacrament after enpper, nor even 
to permit the faithfnl to receive it otherwise than fasting, 
except in caren of sickness or other necessity; and that, 
secondly, although in the primitive Church this encrament 
was received by the faithfal in both kinds, yet, in after 
ages, the laity had been permitted to receive in one kind 
only, viz. the bread, and for this reason, because it ought 
to be meet eurely believed that the whole body and the 
whole blood of Jesus Christ ia truly contained under the 
species of bread ; that, therefore, the custom introduced 
by the Church mast be regarded as a law, which may not 
be rejected or altered at the will of individuals, without 
the sanction of the Church; and that to maintain that this 
castom ix sacrilegious or unlawful ia an error, ench that 
the obstinate perseverance in it dexerves to be punished 
as heresy, and even wiih the secular arm, if necessary. 

In the fourteenth acasion (Jnly 4) several decrees were 
tread: the first of which forbade to proceed to the election 
ofa new pope, without the consent of the conncil; niso 
the abdication of Gregory XII was received, bein: made 
in his name by Charles de Malatesta and cardinal Domi- 
nie, Pedro de Lana was called upon to do the eame ; bnt 
he eteadily refused to the day of his death, which hap- 


pened in 1494. 

In the Afteenth seasion (July 6) the trial of Huss, who 
was bruoght before the council, was terminated. The pro- 
maiers of the conncil demauded that the articles preached 
aed taught by Joho Huss, in Bohemia and eleewhere, 
being heretical, seditious, deceitful, and offensive to pious 
ears, should be condemned by the conncil, and that the 
konks from which they were extracted should be burned. 
Hure not being willing to retract, was condemned to be 

raded and given over to the secalar arm, and Jn the 

was cruelly burned alive, on the 6th of Jnly, 1415. 

In the same serion, the opinion of John Petit, a doctor 
of Paris, was condemned as heretical, eenndalona, and se- 
ditions ; be maintained that any individual had a right to 
take away the life ofa tyrant, and that the deed was even 
meriwrions; pe sentence, however, was e upon the 
antbor of this opinion, who was protected by the duke of 
Burgundy and other powerfal friends. 

In the aizteenth and seventeenth aeasiona (July 11, 15) prep- 
atations were made for the departare of king Sigismund, 
who propeeed to go in person to the king of Aragon, to 
iudnce hisn to renounnce the cause of Pedro de Luna. 

Ip the etahteenth session (Ang. 17) various decrees were 
made, one declaring the aame credit and obedience to he 
due towards the balls of the council as to those of the 
holy see. 

In the nineteenth sesim (Sept. 23) Jerome of Prague, 
terrified by the horrible end of Thura, was induced to make 
a recantation of the errors impoted to him. A declara- 
tion was alvo made, in which it was «tuted that, notwith- 
standing the eafe-conduct of kings, inquisition might al- 
ways be made into the condact of heretics. 

In the tavenlicth aeration (Nov. 21) the differences be- 
tween the bishop of Trent and duke Frederick of Austria 
we-e discuseed. The twelve chapters of Narbonne, agreed 
apn between king Sigismund und the deputies of the 
empefl and the depaties of Benedict, were approved. 

After the sezeion, an aczembly was held to consider 
the reformation of the Charch, and the repression of si- 
mny. 

Aka, in the interval between the twentieth and twenty- 
frae sexneiones, several congregatione were held. Jn one, 
the afsir of John Peiit wans further diecnssed ; in another, 
denme of Pragne, whore retractation was suspecied, 
being brought forward, boldly declared that he had not 
sincerely retracted, spoke of lines ns a anini, and pro- 
claimed bis entire adberence to bis doctrine, and tu that 
of Wycliffe. 

In the ¢ Arat acesion (May 80, 1416) Jerome war 
azain brought before the conncil, nnd revoking his furced 
retractation, epoke boldly in favor of his original opin- 
bms; sentence was then passed npon him, he was de- 
elared to be a relapsed heretic, was excommunicated and 
anatbematized., aud, lastly, wae handed over to the secnlar 
arm, and ba : l 

Measures were taken in the frrenty-second aeanion (Oct. 
15) to unite the — to the cuuncil, they haviug 
acknoeled Benedict XIII. 
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against Benedict XIII (Pedro de Luna) commenced, and 
he was definitively condemned in the thirty-eeventh 
when be was depused, nnd declared to be n perjurer, an 
to have bronght scandal npon the whole Ehnrch, etc.; 
and, aa euch, the council degraded and deposed him, de- 
prived him of all his dignitics and offices, orbldding him 
thencefurward to consider himself ns pope, and all Chris- 
tian people to obey him, ander pain of being dealt with 
as abettors of schism and heresy. 

In the thirty-eighth session (July 28, 1417), the decree of 
the conncil, annulling all sentences and censures uttered 
by Benedict XIII against the ambassadors or allies of the 
king of Castile, was read. 

In the thirty-ninth aearion (Oct. 9) the qneation of 
Church reform was entered npon, and eeveral decrees 
made, one of which declares the neceeeity of freqnently 
noraine conncils, in order to check the progress of heresy 
nud achiam ; and directa that another ecumenical council 
shall be held five years nfter the dissolution of the prer- 
ent; a third, seven sone ne the oe and after that, 
one every ten yeare, in a pluce a nted by the at 
the clore of each council, with ihe apuritietion aiid cons 
rent of the council; in case of war or pestilence, the pope, 
with the concurrence of the cardinale, to have power to 
appoint any other place, aud to hasten, bnt not to retard, 
the time for assembling. Another decree provides for 
cases of echiem, and orders that, when there ehall be two 
claimants of the papal chair, a council shall be held in the 
very next year, and that both claimants shall suspend 
every administration nntil the council shall have com- 
menced its ittinge. The third decree relates to the pro- 
fession of faith which the newly elected pope was to make 
in the presence of his electors; in it eight ecamenica! 
councils are recognised, besides the general conncils of 
Lateran, Lyons, and Vienne. A fourth decree is directed 
agninat the translation of bishops. 

In the fortieth seaxion (Oct. 30) a decree containing 
eighteen well-matured articles of reformation was pro- 
posed. Tt was there providen that the new pope, whom 
they were abont speedily to elect, should labor to reform 
the Charch, fu ite head and in ita membere, as well as the 
court of Rome, in concert with the council, or the national 
depaties. [te principal articles relate to the annates, the 
reserves of the apostolic ree, the collations to benefices, 
nnd the expectatives: what canses may or may not be canr- 
ried to Rome; iu what cares it ie lawful to depose a pope, 
and how it can be done; to the extirpation of simony, to 
diepeneationes, to indulgeuces, und to tithes. 

The article upon the annates or first-fraits wae very 
warmly discussed by the cardinals and national deputies, 
bat the latier finally declared that it was necessary to sup- 
prees them altogether, aud chiefly for this reason, that 
whereas they had originally been but a voluntary offering 
to the Roman see, they had enbsequently been made, un- 
der pretext of custom, an obligatory payment. In fact, 
we Bud no mention of annates before the time of Clement 
V, who for three years impored them upon England, but 
was oppored hy the parliament. Boniface IX was the 
firet who pretended to claim them asa right attached to 
the dignity of sovereign pontiff. Moreover, the taxing of 
benefices was provounced a simoniacul exaction. 

Tn the forty-frst seaxton (Nov. 8) it was decreed, that, for 
this time alone, six prelates of different nations should 
be chosen within the epace of ten dags, in order to pro- 
ceed to the election of the pope with the college of cardi- 
nals. Accordingly the electors held n conclave, and on 
November 11 after, cardinal Colonna was elected pope, 
and took the style of Martin V. After his coronation, the 
national deputies having ,equired of him that he would 
lnbor to effect a reformation of the Church, he renewed 
hie promi-e to do so. 

In the forty-second aession (Dec. 28) the new pope pre- 
sided, and the emperor was present. A bull was read 
releasing the emper from the custody of Baltharar, and 
oraering him to be dellvered over to the pope. The na- 
tional deputies presented to the pore n memorial on the 
subject of reform. Martin, troubled by their importani- 
ty, gave in a echeme of reformation, based npon the eigh- 
teen articles proposed in session forty. 

Between thie and the forty-third ression the pope ie- 
ened a buli contirming the acta, etc., of the Conncil of Con- 
stance. In the edition of Haguenaun, A.D. 1500, this bull 
is revarded as the act of the council itself, whereas in 
other editions ft — to be the pope who approves and 
confirms the conncil. However this may be, the firat ar- 
ticle of this ball is worthy of remark, for in it Martin de- 
sires that any one suspected in the faith shall swear that 
he receiver nll the @cnmenical councile, and especially 
that of Conatance; which proves that the pope coneidered 
this conneil Inwful and @cumenical, and as he desired 
that all the acts of this council shonld be received by all 
persons, he thereby approves that passed fn the fifth ses- 
sion, which declares the superiority of the council to the 


’ s 
rela the Sorty-third session (March 21, 141S) decrees were 
published —— the abuse of exemptions and dir- 
naationes, and condemning simony. ‘lhe canons relnt- 
ny to modesty of dress in ecclesiastics were renewed, but 
no other objects of reform were proposed besides thore 


Ip the twenty-third æssion (Nov. 5) the proccedings | contained in the decree of the fortieth eeesion, and of 
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them six only were drawn up in this forty-third seesion. 
The reformation of the college of cardinals and of the 
court of Rome, which had been decreed by the cvuncil, 
was passed over withont notice. 

In the forty-fourth session (April 19) the pope, in order 
to satisfy the decree made in the thirty-ninth session, 
appointed Pavia for the meeting of the next conncil. 

n April 28, 1418, the last session was held. After the 
celebration of high mnas, the pope read a discourse to the 
council, which being ended, ove of the cardinals, by or- 
der of the pope aoa council, dismissed the assembly with 
the words, ‘‘ Go in peace.” This council lusted three years 
and a half 
See Labbe, Concil. xii, 1-294. 

Besides this most celebrated council, there are notices 
of other synods held at Constance, of which we give a 
brief account from Richard et Giraud, Bibliotheque Sa- 
crée, viii, 118: 

I. Held in 1044, at which Henry IV of Germany pro- 
claimed a general peace (Labbe, ix: Hardonin, vi). 

II. Convened in 1094, by Gebhard of Hirechan, bisho 
of Constance and legate of pope Urban II, on pointa o 
Church discipline, especially the incontinence of priests, 
simony, and fasting (Labbe, x; Hardouin, vi). 


Constans. See CONSTANTINE; CONSTANTINUS. 


Constans is a supposed bishop of Winchester, 
A.D. 293, according to Rudborne (Stubbe, Register, 
p. 153). 

Constans, an Irish saint, was a priest and anchorite 
of Eo-inis, in Lough Erne, and is commemorated Nov. 14. 


Constant (ne REBEcquE), David, a Swiss phi- 
losopher, was born at Geneva, March 16, 1638. He pur- 
sued his studies in Germany, Holland, and France, 
under Maresius, Cocceius, Amyraut, and other reformed 
scholars, with whom he allied himself in friendship. 
On his return to Lausanne, in 1658, he consecrated 
himself to the Church, and was appointed pastor at 
Coppet in 1664. In 1674 he became principal of the 
college of Lausanne, in 1684 professor of Greek, and 
in 1708 professor of theology. He died there, Feb. 17, 
1733, leaving Traié de la Providence (Leyden, 1679): 
—Florus, cum Notis Philologicis et Historicis (Geneva, 
1684) :—Erasmi Colloquia, cum Notis (ibid.) :—Systema 
Ethico Theologicum (Lausanne, 1689) :—Transitus per 
Mare Rubrum (Geneva, 1690) :— Dissertationes de Uxore 
Lothi, Rubo Mosis et Serpente Aeneo (Lausanne, 1693): 
— Dissertatio de Zelo. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale,s.v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 3. v. 

Constant, Philippe. See CONTANT. 


Constantia, sister of the emperor Constantine the 
Great, and wife of the emperor Licinius, was the patron- 
ess of Eusebius of Cæsarea and of Arius. She is said to 
have imbibed the views of the latter—at least, through 
her influence the emperor Constantine was led to invite 
Arius to his court, where he soon established an exclu- 
aive influence (Robertson, Hist. of the Christ. Church, 
bk. ii, chap.i; Ceillier, iii, 250, 417). 

Constantia, Saint, a martyr at Nuceria, under 
Nero, is commemorated Sept. 19 in Usuard’s Mar- 
tyrology. 

Constantianus, Saint, abbot and recluse, was born 
in Auvergne in the beginning of the 6th century, and 
died A.D. 570. He is commemorated Dec. 1 (Le Cointe, 
Ann, Eccl. Fran. i, 398, 863). 


Constantin, Boniracer, a French theologian, be- 
longing to the Jesuit order, was born at Magni (near 
Geneva) in 1590, was professor of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy at Lyons, and died at Vienne, Dauphiné, Nov. 8, 
1651. Hewrote, Vie de Cl. de Granger Evéque et Prince 
de Genève (Lyons, 1640) :—Historie Sanctorum Angelo- 
rum Epitome (ibid. 1652), a singular work upon the his- 
tory of angels. He also wrote some other works on the- 
ology. See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Jécher, 
A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 


Constantine (or Constantius), Saint, is repre- 
sented as a bishop, whose deposition occurred at Gap, in 
France. He is commemorated April 12 (Gallia Chris- 
tiana, i, 454). See also CONSTANTINUS. 
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Constantine or CoNSTANTINOPLE, deacon and 
chartophylax of the metropolitan Church of Constanti- 
nople, lived before the 8th century. There is a MS. in 
the library of the Escurial, a Greek discourse upon the 
holy martyrs, entitled Oratio Encomiastica in Omnes 
Sanctos Murtyres. This discourse is often cited in the 
Acta of the second Council of Nice, which proves that 
Constantine lived before the holding of this council, or 
before the 8th century. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v.; Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 8. v. 


Constantino, MANog., a Portuguese scholar, was 
born at Funchal, Madeira. He became established at 
Rome, and taught philosophy there. Later he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the sacred college and professor of the- 
ology in the Roman gymnasium. He had acquired a 
rare facility for writing Latin, without, however, neg- 
lecting the study of history, to which he devoted him- 
self closely. He died at Rome in 1614. He wrote, /n- 
sule Materia Historia, connected with Orationes Due 
Habitæ Coram Clemente VIil et Gregorio XIII (Rome, 
1599) :— Historia de Origine atque Vita Regum Lusta- 
nse (ibid. 1601):—Carmina Varia (ibid.). These po- 
ems were published separately at different dates. He 
also published at Rome a remarkable work on the origin 
and history of the kings of Portugal. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Bing. Générale, sv. 


Constantinople, Cocxcits oF (Concilium Con- 
stantinopoliianum). The large number of these, and 
the great importance of several of them, justify a fuller 
treatment, which we give from Landon, Man. of Coun- 
cils,  v.,and Smith, Dict, of Christ. A ntig. sv. 

I. Held A.D. 336, by the Eusebians, under Eusebi- 
us of Nicomedia, at which Athanasius was exiled to 
Treves, Marcellus of Ancyra, with several other bishops, 
deposed, and Arius ordered to be received into commu- 
nion by the Alexandrian Church. According to Ruffi- 
nus (Fist. i, 12) it was convened by order of the emperor, 
viz. Constantine the Great; and according to Eusebius, 
the historian (Contra Marcell. i, 4), it was exclusively 
gathered together from the neighborhood of the capital. 
It seems to have met in February, and not separated 
till the end of July. See Mansi, Concil. ii, 1167-1170. 

II. Held A.D. 339 or 340, by order of the emperor 
Constantius IT, to depose Paul, the newly elected bishop 
there, whose orthodoxy displeased him, and translate 
Eusebius, his favorite, from Nicomedia to the imperial 
see. See Mansi, Concil. ii, 1275. 

III. Held A.D. 860, composed of deputies from the 
Council of Seleucia, just ended, with some bishops sum- 
moned from Bithynia to meet them, about fifty in all. 
Most of the former were partisans of the metropolitan 
of Cæsarea, whose name was Acacius, and semi-Arians, 
A creed was published by them, being the ninth, savs 
Socrates, that had come out since that of Nicewa. It 
was, in fact, what had been rehearsed at Rimini, with 
the further declaration that neither substance nor hyv- 
postasis were permissible terms in speaking of God. The 
Son was pronounced to be like the Father, according to 
the Scriptures, and Aetins, who maintained the contrary 
opinion, was condemned. A synodical epistle to George, 
bishop of Alexandria, whose presbyter he was, con- 
veyed the sentence passed upon him and his followers. 
Several bishops were deposed at the same time, among 
them Cyril of Jertsalem—all for various causea, Ten 
bishops, who declined subscribing to these depositions, 
were to consider themselves deposed till they subscribed. 
Ulphilas, bishop of the Gotha, who had hitherto pro- 
fessed the Nicene faith, was one of those present, and 
joined in their creed. See Mansi, Concil. iii, 825. 

IV. Held A.D. 362 or 860, in which sixty-two bishops 
excommunicated and deposed Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, for his errors in faith concerning the 
Holy Spirit. See Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. cent. iv, pt. ii, 
ch. v. 

V. The second general council, met in May, A.D. 381, 
to reassemble the following year, for reasons explained 
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by the bishops in their synodical letter. Owing to this 
circumstance, and to the fact that its acts have been 
lust, its proceedings are not easy to unravel. Socrates 
begins his account of it (Hist. v, 8) by saving that the 
Emperor Theodosius convened a council of bishops of 
the same faith as himself, in order that the creed set- 
tled at Nicwa might prevail, and a bishop be appointed 
to the see of Constantinople. That the bishops met at 
his bidding is testified by themselves in their short ad- 
dress w him subsequently, to confirm what they had 
decreed. Whether they reassembled at his bidding we 
are not told. Of their number there has never been 
any dispute, this council having, in fact, gone by the 
name of that of “the one hundred and fifty fathers” 
ever since. There were thirty-six bishops of the Mace- 
donian party likewise invited, but they quitted Con- 
stantinople in a body when they found that it was the 
faith of the Nicene fathers to which they would be 
called upon to subscribe. Of those present, Timothy, 
bishop of Alexandria, Meletius of Antioch, who pre- 
sided at first, Cyril of Jerusalem, with the two Greg- 
orien, of Nazianzum and Nvssa, were the most consider- 
able, Nectarius and Flavian being added to their number 
before they separated. The names of all who subscribed 
have been preserved (Dionys. Exig. ap Justell. Bibl. Jur. 
Canon. ii, 502). 

The first question considered was that relating to the 
Church of Constantinople, and it was declared that Max- 
imus, called the Cynic, had not been lawfully made 
bishop; that his ordination, and all that he had since 
done in his pretended character of bishop, was null and 
void, and that, in fine, he was a usurper of the see of 
Constantinople. Then they proceeded to elect to the 
see Gregory Nazianzen, and eventually, notwithstand- 
ing his entreaties and tears, obliged him to accept the 
office. During these proceedings Meletius died, and 
Gregory of Nazianzum succeeded him as president of 
the council. He endeavored with all his powers to 
induce them to leave Paulinus in the see of Antioch, 
with the view of appeasing the divisions of that Church ; 
but his efforts were ineffectual. ‘The bishops of Mace- 
donia and of Egypt (who had now arrived) vehemently 
opposed his designs, objecting also to his election, upon 
the ground that, being already bishop of another see, he 
ought not to have been translated to that of Constanti- 
nople. In consequence of this, Gregory formed the res- 
olution to entreat the fathers to permit him to resign 
the see of Constantinople, which he in the end did, and 
Nectarius was elected in his room. During this inter- 
val Timothy, bishop of Alexandria, presided over the 
council; but Nectarius, immediately after his election, 
took that office upon himself. Now, Nectarius had been 
a priest in the latter city, but so far from having passed 
through the inferior degrees, as the canons direct, he 
had not been even baptized. 

Seven canons and a creed appear to have been sub- 
mitted to the emperor by the assembled fathers for con- 
firmarion, at the close of their labors, Whether any 
canons have been lost seems to admit of some doubt. 
Socrates speaks of the establishment of patriarchs as 
one of the things done by this council; and the Arabic 
paraphrase, under a separate heading, “ concerning the 
order of the prelates, and their rank and place,” explains 
this as fullows: “ Honor besides, and the primacy, was 
granted in this council to the bishop of Rome, and he 
was made first, the bishop of Constantinople second, 
the bishop of Alexandria third, the bishop of Antioch 
fourth, and the bishop of Jerusalem fifth "—which is the 
more remarkable as neither it nor Socrates omits the 
canon onlaining special prerogatives fur new Rome. It 
is oue difficulty connected with these canons, that in all 
probability they were not all passed at the same council. 

1. Confirms the faith of the council of Nica, and ananth- 
ematizes (“extrema execratione ac detestatione’’) all 
wh: deny it, especially the Arians, Eunomians, Eudoxi- 
ans, Sahellians, Apollinarian», and others. 


2. Porbids birhopas to go beyond their borders, and to 
truuble otber diceres. Orders that the bishop of Alex- 
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andria shall have the enle administration of Egypt, and 
that the privileges given to the Church of Antioch by the 
Nicene canous għali be preserved. Orders that the affairs 
of the Asian, Pontic, aud Thracian dioceses shall be 
severally administered by their respective bishops, and 
that the synod of each province shall administer the af- 
fairs of the province, according to the canon of Nicæn. 

8. By this canon the primacy of honor is given to the 
bishop of Constantinople after the —— of Rome, on 
account, as it states, of the former being “the new Rome.” 

4. Declares the nullity of the consecration and of the 
episcopal acts of Maximus. 

5. As regards the books of the Western Church, we have 
aleo received those in Antioch, who confers one and the 
same divinity in the three persons of the Holy Trinity. 

6. Lays down a rule for ecclesiastical judgments, and 
permits all persons whatever to bring an accusation 
against a bishop or any other ecclesiastic on account of 
any private injury or wrong eaid to have been received: 
but in Church matters it directs that no accusation shall 
be received coming from heretics or achisinatice, or from 
persons excommunicated or deposed, or accused of any 
crime, before they aball have justified themselves. 

T. Gives direction as to the manner in which heretics 
ought to be received into the Church; Arians, Macedoni- 
ane, Sabbatians, Novatians, Quartodecimani, und Apol- 
livariaps were simply to be required to renounce their 
errore in writing, to anathematize all heresies, and to be 
anointed with the holy chrism on the forehead, eyes, 
nose, Mouth, and ears, that they might receive the Hol 
Spirit. Others, such as the Kunomians (who baptize 
with one immersion), Montanists, Sabellinns, etc., were 
to be received as heathens, Í. e. to be cutechised, exor- 
cised, aud baptized. 


See Labbe, Concil. ii, 911. 


Of the heretics named in canon 1 the Semi-Arians en- 
nged most attention by fur here, from the further error 
uto which they had fallen of late respecting the divinity 

of the Holy Ghost. All that was ruled by this council on 
doctrine was directed agniust them exclurively. 

By the word diotere,“ in canon 2, is meant a tract em- 
bracing several provinces. 

Most probably, the third canon, ordainuing that in future 
the eee of Constantinople should take honorary prece- 
dence next after Rome, waa intended to prevent the bish- 
ops of Antioch and Alexandrin from ever attempting to 
take such liberties with it again. 

Dionysius Exiguus ends his canons of this council with 
the fourth. Traces of a new series appear with the fifth. 
It runs as follows: “Concerning the tome of the Weatern 
we, too, have received those who professed their belief, 
at Antioch, iu one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoust.” What was this tome of the Westerns? Same 
tbink it was the synodical epistle received from pope Da- 
mass by the Easterns at their second meeting, wD. 282, 
to which they wrote their own in repiy. Others, with 
hetter reason, hold that it wns a synodical letter of pope 
Damaxua, addressed to the synod of Antioch A.D. 878 or 
379. A third view is, that it was another of his to Pau- 
linus of Antioch some yenrs before. Athnnasins sent a 
leiter, in the name of his synod at Alexandria, A.D. 862, to 
the Church of Autioch, which he calis ‘ar tome ” himeelf, 
to which Panlinus is expressly said to have snbecribed, 
and in which the indivisibilitv of the Holy Ghost from 
the substance both of the Father and the Son is as dis- 
tinctly set forth as it ever was afterwards. Through Ense- 
biua of Vercelli, to whom it was addressed, and by whom 
it was in due time rubscribed, it would find its way into 
the West and to Rome, as the rallying-point of the ortho- 
dox, and a bond of union, under existing circumstances, 
between tbe sees of Alexandrian, Antioch, and Rome, 
whore acceptance of its doctrine can scarce have become 
known to each other before Macedonis, the ex-patriarch 
of Constantinople, commenced assailing the divinity of 
the third pereon in the Godhead. On thia, it would im- 
mediately give rise to, and be the fenndation of, a series 
of “tomes ” or epistles of the xame kind between them, in 
which Constantinople, being in Arinn hands, would take 
no part, vor Alexandria much, owing to the banishment 
ofits orthodox prelate, Peter, from A.D. 873 to 878, under 
Valene, Meletins had also been driven from Antioch 
a vear earlier: but his orthodox rival, Paulinna, was 
allowed to remain; and this would account for the cor 
respondence that went on between him aud pope Dama- 
ens uninterruptediy while Meletins was away, and of 
which the prominent topic was the — of the Holy 
Ghort. Now, the synods of Antioch and Rome are con- 
fuxedly given about this time, yet reveral were probably 
held at each place. One thing may well be thonght to 
have been agreed upon at the tiret synod of Antioch, 
and possibly Rome too, which was afrerwards confirmed 
in the second, and is evidently referred to by the Constan- 
tinopolitan fathers in their synodical letter, namely, the 
creed, in its enlarged form. Admit this form to have been 
agreed npon at the synod of Antioch, in conjunction, or 
not, with that of Rome, A.D. 872, and the use of it in 
the year following by Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in 
Cyprus, as the anthorized creed of the Church, is ex- 
plained; nor is there any reuson why Gregory Nyssen, 
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if he composed it at all—as atated by Nicepborus alone — 
should not have composed it there. But Valens coming 
to Aptioch in April, to persecute the orthodox, the prob- 
ability would be that this eoa wae hastily broken up, 
and rémalued in abeyance till A. D. 378 or 879, when its pro- 
ceedings were resumed under Meletius, and confirmed 


by one hundred and sixty-three bishops, and with iis pro- | 


ceedings this creed. All, at the same time, then and there 
subsc to the Western tome or letter of pope Damı- 
sus. Hence, both the language of the fifth Constantino- 

olitan canon above mentioned, aud of the fathere who 

amed it, ju their synodical letter, where they suy that 
“this, their faith, which they bad Pr utececd there sum- 
marily, might be learned more fully by their Western 
brethren, on their being so good as to refer to ‘the tome’ 
that emanated from the synod of Antioch, and that set 
forth by the ecumenical council of Constantinople the 
year before, in which documente they had professed their 
faith at greater length.” Now, what they had set forth 


themselves was thelr adherence tu the Nicene faith and , 


reprobation of the heresies enumerated in their first can- 
on; what they had received from Antioch and nccepted 


must have been the creed which bas aluce gone by their ' 


name, but was certainly not their composition ; aud what- 
ever else was confirmed there, A.D. 378, including the 
Western tome. The letter of pope Damasus to Panli- 
nus was written A.D. 372, when there was nobody left nt 
Antioch but Paulinus to write to. The letter nddrexsed 
in bis own name and that of the ninety-three bishops with 
him, “to the Catholic bishops of the East 
tome ” received by the aynod at Antioch A.D. 3780: to 
which they replied the same year. Both letters being on 
the same subject—as were the synods of 872 aud 37S-9—it 
was easy to confuse them. 

We now come to the synodical letter of the reassembled 
Conncil of Constantinople, A. D. 382, and their proceedings 
generally. Most of the bishops who bad met at Constan- 
tinuple, A.D. 881, returned thither the fullowing summer. 
One of their number, Ascholius, biehop of Thessalonica, 
and Epiphanins and Jerome with him, had gone mean- 
while to Rome. Being at Constantinople, they received 
n synodical letter from the West, inviting them to Rome, 
where a large gathering was incontempiation. This letier 
having been lost, we can only guess at its contents from 
what they aay in reply to it, coupled with their fifth canon, 
which was — ay framed in consequence. The affairx 
ofthe East being in imminent pert! and confusion, they bey 
to be excneed from going away vo far from their rees. The 
most they could du would be to send deputies into the 
West. riacns, Bnsebins, and Prixcianus are named, 
to explain their peocee Wie, which they then epitomize, 
commencing with wha has been anticipated above about 
their faith, and ending with the aratemeut that Nectarins 
und Flavianas had been appointed canonically to their 
respective sees, while Cyril was recognised by them as 
bishop of Jerusalem for the same reason. Thies this let- 
ter explains the framing of their fifth canon, nnd attests {ts 
date. The same date in assigned to canon 6, restricting 
the manner of instituting proceedings against bishops, 
nud reprobating appeals to the secular power. But canon 
T, prescribing the distinctions to be observed in admitting 
heretics into communion, Is shown not to belong to this 
coancil at all. It ia almont identical with the ninety-ffth 
Trallan canon. Of the creed, little more need be ndded. 
1t was ju existence A.D. 373, having probably been framed 
at Antioch, in conformity with tbe synadicai letter of 
Athanasius, A.D. 372, where it was donhtless confirined 
A.D. 878-9, aud received more probably by the fifth canon 
of this council A.D. 882, than promulgated separately by 
the council of the year preceding. Possibly this may 
have been the creed called by Cassian, as late as A.D. 430, 
“ peculiarly the creed of the city and Church of Antioch.” 
From the portion of it given by him it is as likely to have 
been this a» that of A.D. 363, or any other between them. 
That there is a family likeness between it and the creed 
of the Church of Jernsalem, commented on by Cyril, 
will be seen on comparing them. On this hypothesis 
alone we can understand why no notice should have been 
token of it at the Connell of Ephiaia, A.D. 481, and in the 
African code, namely, because it bhad originated with a 
provincial, and only been as yet received by a general 
council. It was promnigated as identical with that of Ni- 
cra for the first time by the fathers of the fourth council. 

The dogmatic professions of the council of 381 were 
confirmed by Theodosius in a constitution dated July 30 
of the same year, and addressed to Antonius, proconsul 
of Asia, by which the charchea are ordered to be handed 
over to the bishops in communion with Nectarina and 
others who compoeed ft, the Eunomians, Arinna, and oth- 
ers having been deprived of their churches by a con- 
stitution iseaed ten days earlier. It was nleo received by 
pope Damasus, and has been regarded in the West ever 
since, so far, as ecumenical. Its tiret. four canons, in the 
same way, have always been admitted into Western col- 
Jections. But what paesed at the supplemental council 
of 382 never seems to have been contirmed or received 
equally. It was in declining to come to this Inst counel! 
that Gregory Nazianzen said, in hin epistle to Procoplus, 
“that he bad come to the resolution of avoiding every 
meeting of bishops, fur be had never seen any eynud end 
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well, or assuage rather than a vate disorders.” Tis 
celebrated oration, known as bis “ farewell” tu the coun- 
cll of 891, is inspired by a very different spirit. 


See Mansi, Concil. iii, 583. 
VI. Held A.D.382, in order to appease the divisions of 
' Antioch, to which see Flavianus had been nominated in 


' the preceding council, during the lifetime of the actual 
| bishop, Paulinus, Most of the bishops who were pres- 
‘ent at that council also attended here. Nothing cer- 
_tain is known of the proceedings, except that the elec- 
‘tion of Flavianus was confirmed, and a letter to the 
' Western Church written, to excuse the Orientals from 
attending the council at Rome held at the same time. 
A declaration of faith was added on the subject of the 
Blessed Trinity as well as of the Incarnation, This 
council further declared that Nectarius had been duly 
elected to the sce of Constantinople, according to the 
Nicene canons, and it also recognised the election of 
Flavianus to Antioch. See Labbe, Concil. ii, 1014. 

VII. There was a meeting of bishops held at Con- 
stautinople, by command of Theodosius, A.D. 383, under 
Nectarius, to devise remedies for the confusion created 
by so many sees passing out of the hands of the hetero- 
dox into those of the orthodox party. The Arian, Eu- 
nomian, and Macedonian bishops were required to at- 
tend there with confessions of their faith, which the 
emperor, after examining carefully, rejected in favor of 
Nicea. ‘The Novatians alone, receiving this, were placed 
by bim upon equal terms with the orthodox. It is said 
tu have been on this occasion that Amphilochius, bish- 
op of Iconium, on entering the palace, made the usual 
obeisance to Theodosius, but took no notice of Arcadius, 
| his son, standing at his side (Socrates, //ixf, v, 10). 





VILL. Held A.D. 394, Sept. 29, on occasion of the ded- 
| ication of the church of the Apostles Peter and Paul, built 
iby Ruffinus, prefect of the Preturium. The dispute 
| concerning the bishopric of Bostra was brought before 

this council, Nectarius of Constantinople presided, in 
the presence of Theophilus of Alexandria, Flavianus 
of Antioch, Gregory of Nyasa, Palladius of Cæsarea in 
Cappadocia, and many other bishops of note. It was 
determined, that although three bishops are sufficient 
to consecrate, a larger number is required iu order to 
depose. See Labbe, Conci. ti, 1151. 

IX. Held A.D. 399, attended by twenty-two bishops 
under Chrysostom, to inquire into seven capital charges 
brought against Antoninus, bishop of Ephesus, As he 
died befure the witnesses could be examined, Chryaos- 
tom, at the request of the Ephesian clergy, went over 
thither, and, at the head of seventy bishops, appointed 
Heraclides, a deacon, in his place, and deposed six bish- 
ops who had been ordained by Antoninus, Their pro- 
ceedings contain a reference to the canons of the African 
Church, Strictly speaking, this last was a synod of 
Ephesus. See Mansi, Concil. iii, 991. 

X. Held A.D. 403, by forty or sixty bishops, in support 
of Chrysostom, unjustly deposed by the pseudo council, 
“ad Quercum,” because of his non-appearance there. 
Although Arcadius had weakly confirmed this deposi- 
tion, and banished him into Bithynia, his exile lasted 
but for one day, for the empress Eudoxia, frightened by 
a terrible earthquake which happened at the time, sent 
after him to recall him, and he re-entered Constanti- 
nople in triumph. See Labbe, Concil ii, 1831. 

XI. Held in the same year. After the restoration of 
Chrysostom to his bishopric, he ordered those priests 
and bishops who, upon his condemnation, had intruded 
into the sees and benetices of his fullowers, to be de- 
posed, and the rightful pastoras to be restored; he then 
demanded of the emperor that his own cause should be 
considered in a lawful synod, Sixty bishops assembled, 
who came to the same conclusion with the last council, 
viz. that Chrysostom had been unlawfully deposed in 
the council “ad Qucrcum,” and that he should retain 
the bishopric. See Socrates, /His/, viii, 19. 

XII. Held A.D. 404, to sit in judgment on Chrysne- 
tom, who had been recalled from exile by the emperor 
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and retaken possession of his see, from which he had 
been deposed by the synod “ad Quercum.” ‘Theophilus 
of Alexandria was not present on this occasion, having 
had to fly Constantinople on the return of his rival. 
Nill, he was not unrepresented ; and Chrysostum had by 
this time provoked another enemy in the empress Eu- 
duxia, whose statue he had denounced, from the games 
and revels permitted to be held round it, in offensive 
proximity to his church. At this synod he seems to 
have given attendance when the question of his former 
deposition was argued. Thirty-six bishops had con- 
demned him; but sixty-five bishops, he rejoined, had, 
by communicating with him, voted in his favor. It is 
not implied in these words that a synod was actually 
sitting in his favor now, any more than during the syn- 
od “ ad Quercum,” the deputies from which found him 
surrounded, but not synodically, by furty bishops, in his 
own palace. The fourth or twelfth canon of the Council 
of Antioch was alleged by his opponents: his defence 
was that it was framed by the Arians. As quoted by his 
epponents, it was differently worded from what either 
the fourth or twelfth are now; possibly there may have 
been an Arian version of these canons, against which 
his objection held good. ‘The synod, however, decided 
against him, and his banishment to Comana, on the 
Black Sea, says Socrates—to Cucusus, in Armenia, say 
ot hera—fullowed, where he died. 

XIII. Held A.D.426, on the last day of February, when 
Sisinnius was consecrated bishop there, in the room of 
Atticus. Afterwards, the errors of the Massalians, or 
Euchites, were condemned, at the instance of the bish- 
ups of Iconium and Sida. A severe sentence was passed 
on any charged with holding them after this denuncia- 
tion. See Mansi, Concil. iv. 543. 

XIV. Held A.D. 428, on the death of Sisinnius, when 
the well-known Nestorius was consecrated. See Mansi, 
Concil. iv, 543. 

XV. Held A.D. 431, Oct. 25, four months after Nes- 
torius had been deposed, to consecrate Maximian in his 
place. This done, Maximian presided, and joined in a 
svnodical letter, enclosing that of the Council of Ephe- 
sus, with its first six canons, as they are called, to the 
bishops of ancient Epirus, whom attempts had been 
made to detach from orthodoxy. Letters were written 
likewise by him and by the emperor to pope Celestine, 
Cyril, and other bishops, to acquaint them with his el- 
evation, at which all expressed themselves well pleased. 
Another synod appears to have been beld by him the 
year fullowing, for restoring peace between his own 
church and that of Antioch. See Mansi, Concil. v, 257- 
792, 1045-1050. 

XVI. Held A.D. 443, probably to consider the case 
of Athanasius, bishop of Perrhe, on the Euphrates, after- 
wards deposed at Antioch under Domnus, See Mansi, 
Concil. vi, 463. 

XVII. Heki A.D. 448, Nov. 8, under Flavian, to in- 
quire into a dispute between Florentius, metropolitan 
af Sardia, and two of his suffragans; but while sitting, 
it was called upon by Eusebius, bishop of Dorylz- 
um, one of its members, who had, as a layman, de- 
nounced Nestorius, to summon Eutyches, archimandrite 
of a convent of three hundred moks, and as resolute 
an opponent of Nestorius as himself, on a charge that 
he feit obliged to press against him. ‘The charge was 
that he recognised! but one nature in Christ. Messen- 
gers were despatched to invite Eutyches to peruse what 
Eneebius had alleged against him. A reply was brought 
subsequently from Eutyches, that he refused to quit his 
monastery. A second and third citation followed in 
succession. Then he promised attendance within a 
week. At last he appeared, made profession of his 
faith, and was condemned — thirty-two bishops and 
twentv-three archimandrites subscribing to his deposi- 
tam from the priesthood and monastic dignity. The 
peeceedings occupied altogether seven sessions, the last 
of which was heki Nov. 22. Ita acts were recited in a 
subsequent council of the ycar fullowing at Constanti- 
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nople; at Ephesus, also, the year following, under Di- 
oscorus; and again, in the first session of the Council 
of Chalcedon. See Mansi, Concil, vi, 495, 649; Labbe, 
Concil, iti, 1466, 

XVIII. Held A.D. 449, April 8, of thirty bishops un- 
der Thalassius, archbishop of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, 
by order of the emperor, to re-consider the sentence 
passed on Eutyches by the council under Flavian, on a 
representation from the former that its acts had been 
falsitied. This, however, was proved untrue. Another 
session was held April 27, on a second petition from 
Eutyches, to have the statement of the official or silen- 
tiary, who had accompanied him to the council under 
Flavian, taken down. This officer declared to having 
seen the instrument containing his deposition before 
the session was held at which it was resolved on. ‘The 
acts of this council are likewise preserved in the first 
session of that of Chalcedon. See Mansi, Concil. vi, 
503, 753. 

XIX. Held A.D. 450, at which Anatolins was or- 
dained bishop; and at which, some months afterwards, at 
the head of his suffragans and clergy, he made profes- 
sion of his faith and subscribed to the celebrated letter 
of Leo to his predecessor Flavian, in the presence of 
four legates from Rome, charged to obtain proofs of hia 
orthodoxy. See Mansi, Cuncsl. vi, 509. All the bishops, 
abbots, priests, and deacons at the time in Constantino- 
ple were present. Nestorius and Eutyches, together 
with their dogmas, were anathematized. The pope’s 
legates returned thanks to God that all the Church was 
thus unanimous in the true faith. Several of the bish- 
ops who had yielded to the violence of Dioscorus in 
the Latrocinium were present in this assembly, and 
having testified their sorrow for what they had done, 
desired to condemn the act with its authors, in order to 
be received back into the communion of the Church; 
they were subsequently received into communion, and 
restored to the government of their respective churches. 
See Labbe, Council. iii, 1475. 

XX. Held A.D. 457, under Anatolius, by order of the 
emperor Leo, whom he bad just crowned, to take cog- 
nizance of the petitions that had arrived from Alexan- 
dria for and against Timothy .£lurus, who had been 
installed bishop there by the opponents of the Council 
of Chalcedon, and to consider what could be done to re- 
store peace, The council anathematized lurus and 
his party. See Mansi, Concil. vii, 521, 869. 

XXI. Held A.D. 459, under Gennadius. Eighty-one 
bishops subscribed to its synodical letter, still extant, in 
which the second canon of the Council of Chalcedon is 
cited with approval against some simoniacal ordina- 
tions recently brought to light to Galatia. See Mansi, 
Concil. vii, 911. 

XXII. Held A.D. 478, under Acacius, in which Peter, 
bishop of Antioch, surnamed the Fuller, Paul of Ephe- 
sus, and John of Apamea, were condemned; and a letter 
addressed to Simplicus, bishop of Rome, to acquaint 
him with, and request him to concur in, their condem- 
nation. <A letter was addressed at the same time by 
Acacius to Peter the Fuller himself, rebuking him for 
having introduced the clause “ Who was crucified for 
us” into the Trisagion, or hymn to the Trinity. This 
letter has been printed as issued from a synod five 
years later, when, in fact, there was no such synod. Sce 
Manai, Concil. vii, 1017 sq. 

XXII. Held A.D. 492, under Euphemius, in favor of 
the Council of Chaleedon; but as he declined removing 
the name of his predecessor, Acacius, from the sacred 
diptycha, he was not recognised as bishop by popes 
Felix and Gelasius, to whom he transmitted its acts, 
though bis orthodoxy was allowed. See Mansi, Concil. 
vii, 1175. 

XXIV. Held A.D. 496, by order of the emperor Anas- 
tasius I, in which the Henoticon of Zeno was confirmed, 
Euphemius, bishop of Constantinople, deposed, and Mace- 
donius, the second of that name who had presided there, 
substituted fur him. See Mansi, Concil. viii, 186. 
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XXV. Held A.D. 498, by order of the emperor Anas- 
tasius I,in which Flavian, the second bishop of Antioch 
of that name, and Philoxenus of Hierapolis, took the 
lead: condemning the Council of Chalcedon and all who 
opposed the Monophysite doctrine, or would not accept 
the interpolated clause “Who was crucified for us,” in 
the Trisagion. But it seems probable that this coun- 
cil took place a year later, and that another had met a 
vear earlier, under Macedoniua, less hostile to the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon than this, and of which this was the 
reaction. See Mansi, Concil. viii, 197. 

XXVI. Held A.D. 518, July 20, by order of the em- 
peror Justin, at which the names of the councils of 
Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon; of 
Leo of Rome, with Euphemius and Macedonius of Con- 
stantinople, were restored in the sacred diptychs; and 
Severus and all other opponents of the fourth council 
anathematized. Count Gratus was despatched to Rome 
by the emperor with letters from himself and the patri- 
arch to pope Hormisdas, hoping that peace might under 
these circumstances be restored between them. The 
Easterns had to anathematize Acacius of Constantino- 
ple by name, and to erase his and the names of all oth- 
ers, Euphemius and Macedonius included, who had not 
erased his previously, frum the sacred diptychs, before 
the pope would readmit them to his communion. See 
Mansi, Concil. viii, 435 sq.; Labbe, Concil. iv, 1586. 

XXVII. Held A.D. 531, under Epiphanius, who was 
then patriarch, to inquire into the consecration of Ste- 
phen, metropolitan of Larissa, within the diocese of 
Thrace, which had been made without consulting him. 
Stephen, having been deposed by him on these grounds, 
appealed to Rome; but the acts of the synad held there 
to consider his appeal are defective, so that it is not 
known with what success, See Mansi, Concil. viii, 789. 

XXVIII Held A.D. 533, between the Catholics and 
followers of Severus; the latter were silenced, and many 
of them returned into the Church. See Labbe, Concil. 
iv, 1763. 

XXIX. Held A.D. 536. According to some, three 
synods were held in Constantinople this vear: (1) In 
which pope Agapetus presided and deposed Anthymus, 
patriarch of Constantinople; but this the emperor Jus- 
tinian had already done, besides confirming the election 
of Mennas in his stead, at the instance of the clergy 
and people of the city. Agapetus, who had come thith- 
er on a mission from Theodatus, king of the Goths, 
having previously refused his communion, had unques- 
tionably procured his ejection; and he afterwards con- 
secrated Mennas, at the request of the emperor. (2) In 
which a number of Eastern bishops met to draw up a 
petition to the pope, requesting him to call upon Anthy- 
mus, subsequently to his deposition, but previously to 
his going back to Trebizond, from which he had been 
translated, for a retractation of his denial of two natures 
in Christ; but this can hardly be called a council; and 
the death of the pope stopped any definitive action on 
his part. (3) Under Mennaa, after the death of the pope, 
consisting of five actions, the first of which took place 
May 2, Mennas presiding, and having on his right, 
among others, tive Italian bishops, who had come to 
Constantinople from the late pope. The first thing 
brought before the council was a petition from various 
monastic bodies in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Mount Sinai, to the emperor, begging that the sen- 
tence, stayed only bv the death of the pope, against 
Anthymus, might be carried out; a general account of 
what had passed between them and the pope followed ; 
their petition to him was produced by the Italian bish- 
ops present and recited; after it another petition to him 
from some Eastern bishops on the same subject; and 
his own letter to Peter, bishop of Jerusalem, in reply. 
Desiruus of following out his decision, the council sent 
deputies to acquaint Anthymnue with its proceedings, 
and bid him appear there within three days. The 
second and third actions passed in sending him similar 
summonses, but, as he could not be found, his condemna- 
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tion and deposition were at length decreed in the fourth 
action by the council and its president, and signed by 
seventy-two bishops or their representatives, and two 
deacons of the Roman Church. At the fifth and last 
action a number of documents were recited, mainly re- 
ferring to Peter, bishop of Apamea, Severus, and other 
Monophysites. All these having been read, an anath- 
ema was paseed upon Peter, Severus, and Zoaras, one 
of their followers, by the council now sitting, and then 
by Mennas, its president; according to the order ob- 
served in the fourth action in passing sentence upon 
Anthymus, LEighty-eight bishops or their represent- 
atives, and two deacons of the Roman Church, as before, 
subscribed on this occasion. A constitution of the em- 
peror addressed to Mennas confirmed their sentence. 
See Mansi, Concil. viii, 869 sq.; Labbe, Concil. v, 1 8q. 

XXX. Held A.D. 538 (541, or 543), under Mennas, 
by order of the emperor Justinian, in support of his 
edict against the crrors of Origen, denounced to him in 
a petition from four monks of Jerusalem, placed in his 
hands by Pelagius, a Roman envoy, whom he had sent 
thither on a different errand, with the express object of 
injuring Theodore, bishop of Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, 
surnamed Ascidas, who defended Origen. His edict is 
in the form of a book against Origen, and addressed to 
Mennas. It was communicated to the other patriarchs 
and to pope Vigilius. ‘The council backed it by fifteen 
anathemas against Origen and his errors, usually placed 
at the end of the acts of the fifth general council, with 
which this council came to be subsequently confused, 
in consequence of their respective acts having formed 
one volume. See Mansi, Conctl. ix, 487 sy. 

XXXI. Held A.D. 546, under Mennazs, to assent to the 
first edict, now lost, of the emperor Justinian against 
the three chapters the year before. Sume authors pass 
over this council, and substitute for it another, supposed 
to have been held by pope Vigilius the year following, 
after bis arrival in February (A.D. 547), at which it was 
decided to refer passing sentence upon the three chap- 
ters to the meeting of the general council about to take 
place. See Mansi, Concil. ix, 125; Labbe, Concil. v, 390. 

XXXII. Held A.D. 553, the fifth general council, by 
order of the emperor Justinian, with Eutvchius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, for president; pope Vigilins being on 
the spot all the time, but declining to attend: indeed, 
he was not even represented there. The council opened 
on May 4, in the cathedral. In the first and second 
sessions, which were styled conferences, Eutvchius, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Apollinaris of Alexandria, 
and Domnus of Antioch were present, together with 
three bishops, deputies of Eustachius, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem; there were in all one hundred and sixty- 
five bishops, among whom were five Africans, the only 
bishops who attended from the West. The following is 
a summary of its causes and proceedings, with their re- 
sults : 

Ag far back as his election, A.D. 587, Vigilius had 
been eecretly pledged to the empress Theodora, who fa- 
vored the Monophysite party, to assent to the condemna- 
tion of the three cheer and this step had been prezeed 
upon the emperor all the more warmly since then, in con- 
sequence of the condemnation of the Origenists In a conn- 
cil under Mennas the year following. Theodore, bishop 
of Cesaren, a devoted Orivgenist, and friend of the em- 
press, pointed it ont, in fact, ng a menns of bringing hack 
n large section of the Mouophysites tothe Church. Their 
opposition to the fourth general council, he averred, lay in 
the conntenance euppored to be given by It to these writ- 
inga: 1. The works of Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia ; 
2 The letter of Ihas, bishop of Edessa, to Maris; and 8, 
what Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhas, had published againat 
Cyril—the third, however, he forbore to pame—all held 
to be tainted with Nestorianism, By condemning them, 
he seems to have expected that the authority ofthe coun- 
cil that had treated their anthors so favorably would be 
undermined. Justinian, acting ou his advice, had al- 
ready condemned them twice (A.D. 545 and 551), and the 
firet time had been followed by Vigilina, whose Judg- 
ment, published at Constantinople, A.D. 548, is quoted in 
part by the emperor in hie address to thia conucil on ite 
assembling. But Vigilius had (A.D. 547) declared againat 
coming to any decision on the anbject till it had been dir- 
cuesed in a general council; and to this he went back 
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on ascertaining what indignation his Judgment had 
caused in Africa and in the West, and excommunicated 
Meunas and Theodore for having gone farther. Accord- 
ingly, the emperor decided on summoning this connell to 
examine and pronounce upon them; and Entychiusr, the 
Conetantipepolitan patriarch, addressed a letter to Vi- 
gilios, which was read ont at its first xession, May 5, re- 
— him tw come and preside over its deliberations. 

igiins assented to their joint examiuation by himaelf 
and the council, but was silent about his attendance. 
Three patriarchs aud a number of bishops accosted him 
personally, with no better success. 

At the second sesion or collation, n second interview 
with him was reported, in which he detinitively declined 
attending; and even on a meseage from the emperor he 
would not undertake to do more than examine the chap- 
tera by himeelf, and transmit his opinion on them, not to 
the coancil, bat to him. Some bishops of Africa and Illyrin 
excnsed themyelves to the deputation sent to invite their 
attendance. 

At the third collation the fathers commenced the real 
basinese for which they had been convened. They pledged 
themselves to the exact doctrine and discipline laid down 
in the four general councils, each and all, preceding their 
own; one aud the same confession of faith bad sufficed 
for them in epite of all the heresies they had met to cun- 
demn, and should suffice now. All things in harmony 
with it should be received; and all things at variance 
with it rejected. Having thus pledged themselvex to the 
fourth council among the rest, the fathers proceeded to the 
examination of the thrée chapters in their fourth collation. 
This was on May 12. Extracts having accordingly been 
read out from various works of Theodore, buth he and 
they were judged worthy of condemnation. 

The next day, or the ffth collation, pasanges for or 
againet Theodore, Cyril, and othere, were produced nnd 
weighed; and authorities, particularly Anygustine, cited 
in favor of condemning heretics, although dead. At the 
chee of the rR ETOD form the wee a ne 
odoret, inst Cyril, were recited; on which the fathers 
temarked that the fourth council had acted wisely in not 
receiving him till be had anathematized Nestorius. 

The sizth collation took place May 19. Daring the in- 
terval Vigilins iesued his Consfitutum, dated May 14, in 
the form of a synodicaj letter nddreseed to the emperor, 
answering and condemning a number of the positions of 
Theodore, but pleading for Theodoret and Ibas, as hav- 
ing been acquitted by the fourth council. However, the 
council at its sizth collation found the letter of Ibas in 
qoestion contrary to the Chalcedonian definition, and 
apathematized Ít accordingly ; bnt ite author excaped. 

At the eerenth collation, May % or 80, a communication 
was read from the emperor in deprecation of the Cun- 

i addressed to him by the pope, May 14, and ou 
which there had been a good many meseaves between 
them, in vain, since. No less than six documents were re- 
cited, proving that Vigilius had expressly condemned the 
three chapters as many times; the last of them, n depo- 
tition eigned by Theodore, bishop of Cesarean, and a Iny 
dignitary, to the effect that Vigiliue had sworn to the 
emperor in their presence to do all he could for the con- 
dempation of the three chapters, and never eay a word in 
their favor. Next, an jinqoiry, by order of the emperor, 
respecting a picture or statue of Theodoret, said to have 
been carried about at Cyrrhna in precession, waa reported. 
Lastly, the imperial mandate, which ordained that the 
name of Vigilius shoeid be removed from the encred 
diptychs for hie tergiversations on the subject of the three 
chapters. Unity with the apostolic see wonld not, he 
adda, be thereby dissolved, inasmnch as neither Vigilins 
uor any other individaal could, by his own change for the 
worse, mar the peace of the Church. Tv all this the coun- 
cil agreed. 

Finally, reviewing at its eighth collation, June 2, in n 
stpgolariy well-written compendium, all that it had done 
previourly, and vindicating the course abont to be pnr- 
ened, !be council formally condemned the three chapters, 
and with them the anthor of the first of them—Theodore— 
peanolgating its definitive sentence in fourteen anathe- 
maa, almost identical with thoe of the emperor, and in 
which the heresies and heresiarche thas condemned nre 

i < Origen among the number, in the eleventh, 

— — in the corresponding one of the emperor. He 
bad been previously condemned in the council ander Men- 
nas A.D. 538, as we have seen. Of these anathemas the 
Greek version is still extant: of almost every other record 
of et blared be the Latin vereion alone remaina. Vigil- 
er taking some time to coneider, announced his ns- 

pen: to them in two formal documents: the first x decretal 
istie, dated Dec. 8 of the same year, and addrersed to 
Cmstantinopolitan patriarch, in which, as he says, 
aker the manner of Anguatine, be retracts nll that he 
hed ever written differently; and the second, another 
Countitutem of great length, dated Feb. 28 of the year 
$thoewing, but without any heading or subscription In its 
Present form. He died on hia way home, and Pelavins, 
the Roman envoy who had been inetrnmental in con- 
demning Origen, had thus, on becoming pope, to vindi- 
eate the condemnation of the three chapters by this conn- 
cil, in the West, where they bad been defended all but 
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ananimonsly, and were upheld obstinately by more than 
three parts of Italy still. The second Pelagiua, twenty- 
five years later, in bis third letter to the bishops of Istria, 
said to have been written by Gregory the Great, then his 
deacon, apologized for the conduct of bis predeceseors 
and hia own therein, by referring to the occasion on 
which Peter wns reproved by Paul (Gal. fi, 11). Greg- 
ory, when pope, settied the matter by affirming that he 
venerated the fifth council equally with the four preced- 
Dy. 

No canons seem to have been passed by this council: 
many points connected with it are still doubtful: nnd the 
documents published as belonging to it greatly need re- 
arranging. 

See Mansi, Concil. ix, 151-651 ; Labbe, Concil. v, 411, 8q. 

XXXIII. Held A.D. 565, at which the emperor Jus- 
tinian endeavored to get the errors of Julian of Halicar- 
nassus, a well-known Monophysite, who maintained the 
incorruptibility of the body of Christ antecedently to 
his resurrection, approved, by banishing those who op- 
posed them. See Mansi, Conctl. ix, 765. 

XXXIV. Held A.D. 587, at which a foul charge 
brought against Gregory, patriarch of Antioch, by a 
banker of his diocese, was examined. He was honora- 
bly acquitted and his accuser punished. This may have 
been the synod summoned as a general one by the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarch John, in virtue of his assumed 
title of cecumenical patriarch, and for which he was so 
severely taken to task by pope Pelagius II; but for this 
no direct proof is adduced. This is referred to in a 
letter of Gregory the Great to that patriarch, and a 
further letter of his some time later, when Cyriacus was 
patriarch, whose plan of holding another synod for the 
same purpose he would seem to have anticipated. Mansi 
conceives this synod to have been held A.D. 598 (Con- 
ci, ix, 481). 

XXXV. Held A.D. 626, under Sergius, to consider 
the question raised by Paul, a Monophysite of Phasia, 
in Lazica, and Cyrus, its metropolitan—afterwards trans- 
lated to Alexandria — before the emperor Heraclius, 
whether one or two wills and operations were to be 
ascribed to Christ. Sergius pronounced in favor of one 
operation and one will; thereby founding the heresy 
called Monothelism. The question may have originated 
with Athanasius, patriarch of the Jacobites in Syria, 
on his promotion to the see of Antioch by Heraclius 
four years later. See Mansi, Concil. x, 585. 

XXXVI. Held A.D. 639, under Sergius, and contin- 
ued—upless there were two distinct councils this year 
—under Pyrrhus, his successor, at which the exposition 
of faith by the emperor Heraclius, favorable to Mono- 
thelism, was confirmed. Parts of its acts, with the “ex- 
position ” in full, were recited in the third sitting of the 
Lateran, under Martiu I, A.D. 649. See Mansi, Concil. 
x, 673. 

XXXVII. Held A.D. 665, by order of the emperor 
Constans II, at which Maximus, the great opponent 
of the Monothelites, was condemned. See Mansi, Con- 
cil. xi, 73. 

XXXVIII. Held A.D. 666, under Peter, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and attended by Macedonius of Antioch 
and the vicar of the patriarch of Alexandria, at which 
Maximus was condemned a second time, with his dis- 
ciples. See Mansi, Concil. xi, 73. 

XXXIX. The sixth general council, held in the ban- 
queting-hall of the palace, called 7'rudlus from its domed 
roof, and lasting from Nov. 7, A.D. 680, to Sept. 16 of the 
ensning year, It was convened by the emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, in consequence of a request made 
to him by the patriarchs of Constantinople to permit 
their removing from the sacred diptychs the name of 
pope Vitalian, lately deceased, while they were for re- 
taining that of Honorius. In short, they wished to 
commemorate none of the popes after Honorius till 
some disputes that had arisen between their own sees 
and his had been settled, and some newly-coined words 
explained. Donus dying before this letter could reach 
Rome, it was complied with at once by his successor, 
Agatho, who sent three bishops, on behalf of his synod, 
and two presbyters, and onc deacon named John—who 
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subsequently became pope as John V—in his own name, 
to Constantinople, “tu bring about the union of the 
haly churches of God.” On hearing from the “ œcu- 
menical pope,” as he styles him, to that effect, the em- 
peror issued his summons to George, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople—whom he styles cecumenical patriarch— 
and through him to the patriarch of Antioch, to get 
ready to come to the council with their respective bish- 
ops and metropolitans. Mansuetus, metropolitan of 
Milan, who had formed part of the Roman synod under 
Agatho, sent a synodical letter and profession of faith 
on behalf of his own synod, and Theodore, bishop or 
archbishop of Ravenna, who had formed part of the 
same synod, a presbyter, to represent him personally. 
The number of bishops actually present, it is said, was 
two hundred and eighty-nine, though the extant sub- 
scriptions are under one hundred and eighty. ‘Thirteen 
officers of the court were there likewise, by command of 
the emperor, who attended in person, and were ranged 
round him—on his left were the representatives of the 
pope and his synod, of the archbishop of Ravenna, and 
of the patriarch of Jerusalem, then Basil, bishop of 
Gortyna, in Crete, and the remaining bishops “ subject 
to Rome"—his right being occupied by the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Antioch,a presbyter representing 
the patriarch of Alexandria, the bishop of Ephesus, and 
“the remaining bishops subject to Constantinople.” 
The business of the council was concluded in eighteen 
actions or sessiuns, as fullows : 


1 (Nov. 7, 680). The beyates of Agatho having complained 
of the novel teaching uf four patriarchs of Constantinople, 
and two other primates, that had for forty-eix years or more 
troubled the whole Church, in attributing one will and 
operation to the Incarnate Word, Macnrins, patriarch of 
Antioch, and two suffragane of the see of Constantinople 
favorable to thia dogma, — replied that they had put 
out no new terme, but only believed nud taught what they 
had received from penera councile nnd from the holy fa- 
thera on the point in question, particularly the pntriarche 
of Conatantinople and Alexandrin, named by their op- 

ovente, and Honorine, formerly pope of elder Rome. 

herenpon the chartophylax, or keeper of the archives 
of the great Church, was ordered by the emperor to fetch 
the bouke of the @cumenical councils from the brary of 
the patriarch. Ax torii was enid of the acts of the first 
and second councils on this occasion, we must infer they 
had been loet pernai The chartophylax was told to 
produce what he had brought; and immediately two vol- 
umes of the acta of the third council were recited by Ste- 
pe presbyter of Antioch in vnitine on Macarius, who 
orth with contended that some of Cyril's expressions were 
favorable to him. 

2 (Nov. 10). Two volumes of the acts of the fourth coun- 
cil were read, when the legates of Agatho pofuted out 
that two operations were attributed to Christ by pope 


o. 

8 (Nov. 18). Two volumes of the acts of the fifth council 
were read, when the legate» protested that two letters of 
pope Vigilius, contaived in the second volume, had been in- 
terpolated, and that a discourse attributed in the treat to 
Menonasg, patriarch of Constantinople, was spurious. This 
last having been proved on the spot from internal evi- 
dence, its recital was stopped, the emperor directing fur- 
ther inquiry to be made respecting the lettiere of the 
pope. 

4 (Nov. 15). Two letters from Agatho were recited—one 
to the emperor, in his own name, the other to the council, 
jn bis own name and that of a synod of one hundred and 
twenty-five bishops, assembled under him at Kome, previ- 
«mely to the departure of his legates. The burden ofboth 
ia the eame, mme, that what had been defined as of fnith 
by the five general councils preceding it wae the summir 
of his ambition to keep inviolate. Several passages in 
the Latin version of these letters, on the prerigatives of 
the Church of Rome, are not found in the Greek. Either, 
therefore, they have beeu interpolated iu the vne, or sup- 
pree-ed in the other. 

5 (Dec. 10). Two pnpers were exhibited by Macarius, and 
recited, of which the firat was headed, “ Testimonies from 
the holy fathers contirmatory of there being one will in 
Christ, which is also that of the Father and the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

6 (Feb. 12, 681). A third paper from Macarius, to the same 
effect as the other two, having been rend, the sealing of 
all three wne commanded by the emperor, and intrnated to 
his own officials and those belonging to the sees of Rome 
and Constantinople. On the legates afirming that the quo- 
tutions contained in them bad not been fair] made, an- 
thentic copies of the works cited were ordered to be 
Wrought frum the patriarchal library to compare witb 

em. 
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7 (Feb.13). A paper hended *‘ Testimonies from the holy 
fathers demonstrating two wills and operations in Christ” 
was produced by the legates, aud read. Appended to it 
were passages from the writings of heretics, in which bat 
one will and operation was taught. This paper also was 
ordered to be sealed, by the emperor. 

8 (March 7). The puseages adduced by Agatho from the 
fathers, and by his synod, in favor of two wills and opera- 
tions, baving been examined and confirmed, were pro- 
nounced conclusive by all present except Macaringe; and 
the petition to have the name of Vitaliau erased from the 


diptychs was withdrawn by George, the existing patri- 
arch of Constantinople, amid at applause. nenrius 
being then called upon to make bis profeesion, proved 
himself a Monothelite; and was convicted of having 


quoted unfairly frum the fathers in his papers, to support 
his views. 

9 (March 8). Examination of the papers of Macarius 
having been completed, he and his presbyter Stephen 
were formally deposed as heretics by the council. 

10 (March 18). The paper exhibited by the legatos was 
taken in hand; aud after a moet interesting comparison 
between it and the authentic worka in the patriarchal 
library, was declared thoroughly correct in its citations ; 
a profession of faith was received from the bishop of 
Nicomedia and sume othere, in which Monothelism was 
abjured. 

11 (March 20). A long and remarkable profeasion of faith, 
contained in a synodical letter of Sophronius, late patriarch 
of Jernaalem, and the tirst to oppose Monothelism, was re- 
cited; and afier it, at the request of the legates, some 
more Writings of Macarins, since come to band, that 
proved full of heresy. 

12 (March 22). Several more documents perdu to Ma- 
carine having beer received from the emperor through one 
of bis officers, which he professed not to have read bimeelf, 
some were looked through and pronounced irrelevant, 
but three letters were recited at length, two from Sergius, 

atriarch of Conatantinople, and one from pope Honorius 
in reply to one of these. Search in the patriarchy) ar- 
chives und proper investigation placed the genuineness of 
all three beyond donbt. A enggestion bronght from the 
emperor, that Macarius ehould be restored iu the event of 
his recanting, was peremptorily declined by the council. 

18 (March 28). Roth the letters of Sergius before men- 
tioned and that of Honorius to him were declared herer- 
dox: and he and his successors, Pyrrhus, Peter, nnd Paul, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and Theodore, bishop of Pharan— 
on all of whom Agatho bad passed sentence previously— 
with Honorius, whom Agatho had passed over, were detin- 
itively cast out of the Church — the only sentence of the 
kind ever decreed ngainet any pope, Finally, search having 
been made for all other works of the came kind in the 
archives, all that could be found were brought out and 
recited. A large number were prononnced heretical, and 
burned as ench. Letters of Thomas, John, and Cons'an- 
tine, patriarchs of Constantinople, were read likewise, 
bnt their orthodoxy was allowed. 

14 (April 1). Returning to the letters of pope Vigiline that 
had been called ip question, it was ascertained by careful 
inquiry that ench of the volumes of the fifth council had 
been tampered with; in one case by fneerting the paper 
attributed to Mennas, in the other by interpolating the 
letters of Vigtlins, ip support of heresy. The council or- 
dered both fulsitications to be cancelled, besides anathema- 
tizing them and their author. A sermon of Athanasius 
was produced by the bishop of Cyprus, in which the doc 
trine of two wills in Christ was clearly laid down. At 
this sitting Theophanes, the new patriarch of Antioch, is 
first named among thoee present. 

15 (April 26). Polychronius, a presbyter, undertaking to 
raise a dead man to life in support of bis heretical views, 
and failing, was condemned as an impostor, and deposed. 

18 (Aug. 9). Constantine, another presbyter, affecting to 
have devised some formula calculated to reconcile Monoth- 
elim with orthodoxy, was proved in agreement with Ma- 
carius, and similarly condemned. In conclusion, all who 
had been condemned were anathematized, one afier the 
other, by name, amid cheers for the orthodox. 

17 (Sept. 11). The previous acta of the council were read 
over, and ite definition of faith published for the first time. 

1S (Sept. 16). The definition having been once more pub- 
lished, was signed by all present, and received the assent of 
the emperor on the spot, amid the usual acclamations and 
reprobations. It consisted of three parts: @ An intro- 
duction, proclaiming entire agreement on the part of the 
coanci) with the five previous councils, and acceptance of 
the two creeds prumulyated by them as one. b. Recital 
of the two creeds of Nicæa and Constantinople in their 
pristine forms. c. Its own definition, enumerating all 
previously condemned for Monotheliam once more by 
name, and mentioning with approbation the declaration 
of pope Agatho and his aynod against them, aud in favor 
of the true doctrine, which it proceeded to unfold by 
course: then reiterating the decree passed by previous 
couucile agalnet the framers and upholders of a faith oe 
creed other than the two formes already specified; and in- 
cluding flually in the same condemnation the inventors 
and dissemiuators of nuy novel terms subversive of its 
own rulings. . 
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Proceedings terminated in a remarkable address to the 
emperor on bebulf of all present, which was read out 
rhowing that the doctrine of the Trinity had been defined 
by the t two councile, and that of the Incarnation by 
the next four, of which this was the last: and a still more 
remarkable request was appended to it—that he would 
forward the definition, sigued by himeelf, to the tive pa- 
triarchs) eeee of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem; which we are told exprersly was 
doue. In conclusion, a letter was despatched tu the pope 
in the name of the connec], informing him that he would 
receive a copy of its acts throngh his legates, and begging 
that he would confirm them iu bis reply. The emperor, on 
his part, exhorted all to receive them, in n special edict; 
aud, as he had promieed, addressed a letter in his own 
uname to the Roman eynod, dated Der. 28, A.D. 681 (Agatho 
dying, according to Cave, Dec. 1), und another to Leo Il, 
eon after bis accession, the year following, bespeakiny 
their acceptance. This the new pope granted without 
hesitation in the fullest manner, even to the condemna- 
uoun of Honorius as having betrayed the faith; all which 
he repeated to tbe bishops of Spain, in rending them a 
Latin translation of the acts of this council. 

It is admitted on all hands that no canons were pnseed. 
Severu] anecdotes of this council found their way into the 
West. Bede telle us, for instance, that such was the honor 
accorded there to the legates of Ayatho that one of them, 
the bishop of Oporto, celebrated the encharist in Latin on 
low Sunday, in the Church of St. Sophia, before the em- 
yeror and pat h. Cardinal Humbert naserts it was 
then explained to the emperor that unleavened bread was 
enjoin by the Latin rite. Bar the two striking inci- 
deutas of this council were: 1. The arrangement of the 
“bishops enbject to Rome,” and those “subject to Con- 
stantinople "° ou opposite sides; and, 2 The anathemas 


passed on pupe aud patriarch alike. 

See Mansi, Concil. xi, 189 sq.; Labbe, Concil. vi, 587 8q. 
XL. Held A.D. 691, in or not earlier than September. 

The fathers composing it, in their address to the em- 

perur Justinian II, say that they had met at bis bidding 


tu pass some canons which had long been needed, owing 


to the omission of the fifth and sixth councils, contrary 
te the precedent of the four first, to pass any, whence 
this council has been commonly styled the quint-sezt, 
or a supplement to both. It is, indeed, best known as 
the Trallar, from the hall of the palace in which it was 
leeki, although the sixth council had met there also. 
The number of bishops subscribing to its canons is two 
hundred and thirteen, of whom forty-three had been 
present at the sixth council, and at their head, instead 
vf after them, as at the sixth council, the emperor, who 
signa, however, differently from the rest, as merely ac- 
cepting and assenting to what had been defined by them. 
A blank is left immediately after his name for that of 
the pope, showing clearly that the pope was not repre- 
sented there; and blanks are subsequently left for the 
bishops of Thessalonica, Heraclea, Sardinia, Ravenna, 
and Connth, who might, had they been present, have 
heen suppoeed to be acting forhim. Basil, indeed, bishop 
of Gortyna, in Crete, is set down as subecribing on behalf 
«4 the whole synod of the Roman Church; but then he 
ts similarly set down among the subscriptions to the 
mxth council, not having been one of the three depu- 
tues sent thither from Rome, and afterwards, in the let- 
ter addressed to Agatho by the council, only signing 
fur himself and his own synod. Hence there seems 
hule ground for supposing him to have represented 
kome there in any sense. Anastasius, in bis life of 
Sergius I, who was then pope, says that the legates of 
the apostolic see were present, and deluded into sub- 
senxbing ; but there is nothing in the subecriptions to 
confirm this, and of the acts nothing further has been 
preserved. Great controversy prevails as to the extent 
to which this council has been received in the West: 
ecumenical it has never been accounted there, in spite 
+f ita own claim to be so; and when its canons were sent 
in six tomes to Sergius, himself a native of Antioch, for 
subacription, be said he would die sooner than assent to 
the erroneous innovations which they contained. John 
VIL, the next pope but one, was requested by the emper- 
of to confirm all that he could, and reject the rest; but he 
sent back the tomes untouched. Constantine is supposed 
te be the first pope to confirm any of them; but this is in- 
ferred svlely from the honorable reception given to him 
at Constantinople by Justinian. Adrian I, in his epis- 
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tle to Tarasius, read out at the seventh council, is ex- 
plicit enough : “ I, too, receive the same six holy coun- 
cils, with all the rules constitutionally and divinely pro- 
mulgated by them; among which is contained” what 
turns out to be the eighty-second of these canons, for 
he quotes it at full length. The first canon of the 
seventh council, contirmed by him, is substantially to the 
same effect. But the exact truth is probably told by 
Anastasius, the librarian, “At the seventh council,” 
he says, “the principal see so far admits the rules said 
by the Greeks tu have been framed at the sixth coun- 
cil, as to reject in the same breath whichever of them 
should prove to be opposed to former canons, or the de- 
crees of its own holy pontiffs, or to good manners.” All 
of them, indeed, he contends had been unknown to the 
Latins entirely till then, never having been translated; 
neither were they to be found even in the archives of 
the other patriarchal sees where Greek was spoken, 
none of whose occupants had been present to concur or 
assist in their promulgation. ‘his shows how little he 
liked these canons himself, nor can it be denied that 
some of them were dictated by a spirit hostile to the 
West. 


1. The council declared ita adherence to the apostolic 
faith, as defined by the first six @cumenical councils, and 
condemned those persons and errors which in them bad 
been condemned. 

2. ‘The canons which they received and confirmed were 
set forth, viz. the eighty -tive canons attributed to the 
apostles, those of Nicsen, Ancyra, Neo-Cseaarea, Gangra, 
Antioch, Laodicea, and those of the ecumenical couucila 
of Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, aleo thore of 
the coancils of Surdica and Carthage, and those of Con- 
etantinople, under Nectarins and ‘Theophilus; further, 
they approved the canonical epleties of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, of Athanasius, Basi] of Cse-aren, Gregory of 
Nynen, Gregory the Divine, Amphilochius of Iconium 
of Timothy, Theophilus, and — of Alexandria, o 
Gennadius, and, lastly, a canon of Cyprian. 

8. Enacts that all — and deacons who, being mar- 
ried to a second wife, refuse to repent, shall be deposed 3 
that those whoee second wives are dend, or who have re- 
pented, and live fu continence, shall be forbidden to serve 
at the altar, and to exercise any priestly function in 
future, but shall retain their rank; that thoee who have 
married widows, or who have married after ordination, 
shall be euepended for a short time, and then restored, 
but shall never be promoted to a higher order. 

T. Restrnins the arrogance of deucuns; forbids them 
to take precedence of priests. 

9. Forbids clerka to keep taverns. 

11. Forbids familiarity with Jewe. 

13. Allows (notwitbstunding the decrees of the Roman 
Chnrch to the copay) that married men, when raised 
to holy orders, should keep their wives and cubabit with 
them, excepting on those days on which they are to cele- 
brate the holy communion ; nud declares that no person 
otherwise fit and desirous for ordination shall be refused 
on account of his being mariied, and that no promire 
ehall be extorted from him at the time of ordination, to 
abstain from his wife, lest God's holy institution of mat- 
rimony be thereby dishonored; orders further, that they 
who shall dare to deprive any priest, deacon, or eub- 
deacon of this privilege, shall be deposed, and that, also, 
any prieat or deacon separating from his wife on pretence 
of piety, shall, if he persist, be deposed. 

14. knacts that men be not ordained priests before they 
are thirty yeare of age, or deacons befure twenty - five. 
Deaconerxses to be forty. 

15. Sub-deacons to be twenty. 

1%. Forbids clerks to go from one church to another. 

19. Orders those who preside over churches to teach 
the people nt least every — furbids them to ex- 
plain Scripture otherwiee than the lights of the Church 
and the doctors have done in their a p 

21. Orders that deposed clerke, who remain impenitent 
shall be stripped of every outward mark of their clerics 
state, and be regarded aa men of the world; those whu 
are penitent are permitted to retnin the tonsure. 

22. Agninst simony. 

23. Forbids to require any fee for administering the 
holy communion. 

24. Forbids all in the encerdotal order to be prexent nt 
plays, and orders such as have been invited to a wedding 
y rifa and depart before any thing ridiculous is intro- 

nced. 

82. Declares that in some parte of Armenia water was 
not mixed with the wine used at the altar; condemns the 
novel practice ; sets forth the fonndation for the catholic 
use, and orders that every bishop and priest who refuses 
to mix water with the wine, "according to the order 
handed down to us by the apostles,” shall be deposed. 

86. Decrees that the see of Constantinople, according 
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to the canons of Constantinople and Chalcedon, shall 
have equal privileges with the throne of old Rome. 

40, 41. Of thuse who shall be admitted iuto the mo- 
nastic state, 

42. Of hermits. 

48. Orders that the wife of one who has been raised to 
the episcopate, having first separated from her husband 
of ber own free-will, shall be kept, at the bixhup‘s ex- 
penee, in a monastery far from him, or shall be promoted 
to the deaconate. 

53. Forbids a man to marry her to whose children by 
a deceased husband he has become godfather. 

55. Forbids any to fast on Saturdays aud Sunduye, 
even during Lent. 

56. Forbids tu eat eggs or cheese in Lent. 

57. Forbids to offer milk and honey at the altar. 

58S. Forbids a lay person to administer to himeelf the 
holy mysteries, when there is a bishop, priest, or deacon 
present; offenders to be separated for a week, ‘‘that they 
may be thereby taught not to be wiser than they ought 
to Pad 
64. Forbide lay persons to teach, and bids them rather 
learn of others who have received the grace to teach. 

66. Orders all the faithful, for seven daya after Easter, 
to occupy themselves at church in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songa. 

6%. Forbids to eat the blood of any animal; offenders, 
if clerks, to be deposed. ; 

6s. Forbids injury to any of the books of the Old and 
New Testament. 

69. Forbids lay persons to enter the altar-rails, 

72. Forbids marriage with heretics. 

18. Forbids the uee of the croes lying upon the ground, 
let by treading on it men should dishonor it. 

74. Forbids to celebrate the Agapæ in churches. 

15. — to the manner of singing psalms tu be ob- 
served. 

Ea Forbids to administer the holy eucharist to dead 
dies. 

84. Orders the baptism of those of whose baptism there 
exista any doubt. 

8S. Forbids to take anv beast into a church, anless in 
cane of grent need a traveller be compelled to do so. 

89. Orders the faithful to observe Good Friday with 
fasting and prayer, and compunction of beart, until the 
middle of the night of the grent Sabbath. 

90. Forbids w kneel at church from Saturday night to 
Sunday night. 

111. Of penance and absolution. 


This council receives all the apostolical canons, eighty- 
five in number, though at that time but fifty were re- 
ceived in the Roman Church, but rejects the apostolical 
constitutions as having been interpolated, and contain- 
ing many spurious things. Accordingly, the code of 
the Eastern Church was authoritatively settled, apart, 
of course, from the one hundred and two canons now 
added to it, which were formally received themselves, 
as we have seen, by the second council of Nicæa, and 
reckoned cver afterwards as the canons of the sixth 
council, Their general character is thoroughly Ori- 
ental, but without disparagement to their practical 
value, See Mansi, Concil xi, 921 sq. ; xii, 47 3q.; Labbe, 
Concil. vi, 1124 8q. 

XLI. Held A.D. 712, in the short reign of Philip- 
picus or Bardanes, and under the Monothelite patriarch 
of his appointment, John VI; at which the sixth coun- 
cil was repudiated and condemned. The copy of its 
acts belonging to the palace was likewise burned by his 
order, as we learn from the deacon who transcribed 
them, and the picture of it that hung there removed. 
On the death of the tyrant, indeed, John addressed a 
letter to pope Constantine, to apologize for what had 
been done; but its tone is not assuring. He testifies, 
however, to the authentic tomes of the sixth council 
being safe still in bis archives, See Mansi, Concil. xii, 
187 sq. 

XLII. Held A.D. 715, Aug. 11, at which the trans- 
lation of Germanus from the see of Cyzicus to that of 
Constantinople was authorized. He had been a party 
to the Monothelite synod under John three vears before ; 
but immediately after his translation he held a synod— 
most probably in 714, of which this was a continuation 
—in which he condemned Monothelism. See Mansi, 
Conetl, xii, 255 aq.; Labbe, Conci. vi, 1451. 

XLII. Held A.D. 730, or, rather, a meeting in the 
imperial palace, at which the emperor Leo III, bet- 
ter known as the Isaurian, called upon Germanua, the 
aged patriarch, to declare for the demolition of images, 
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which he had just ordered himself in a second edict 
against them. The patriarch replied by resigning. See 
Mansi, Concil. xii, 269 8q.; Labbe, Concil. vi, 1461. 
XLIV. Held A.D. 754, from Feb. 10 to Aug. 8, by 
order of the emperor Constantine Copronymus, and 
styling itself ecumenical, or the seventh council, though 
its claim to both titles has since been set aside in favor 
of the second council of Niceea, in which its decrees were 
reversed. There is no record of its acts extant but what 
is to be found in the sixth session of that council, where 
they were cited only to be condemned. As many as 
three hundred and thirty-eight bishops attended it, but 
the chief see represented there was that of Ephesus 
Their proceedings are given in six tomes, as folluws: 


1. They dednce the origin of all creature-worship from 
the devil, to abolish which Goi sent his Son iu the fesh. 

2. Christianity being extablished, the devil, they any, 
was determined to bring about a combination between it 
and idolatry ; bat the emperors had opposed hie designs. 
Already eix connucils had met, and the present one, folluw- 
ing in their stepe, declared all pictorial representations nn- 
lawful, and subversive of the faith which they professed. 

8. Two natures being united in Christ, no one picture 
or statue could represent Christ as he is; besides, his 
only*proper representation is in the eucharistic sacrifice, 
of his own institation. 

4. There was no prayer in nee for consecrating images, 
nor were representations of the saints to be tolerated any 
more than of Christ, fur Holy Scripture was distinctly 
ugainst both. 

5. The fathers, beginning with Epiphanius, having been 
cited at some length to the eame purpose, the council de- 
creed unanimously that all likenesses, of whatsoever color 
und material, were to be taken away, and utterly disused 
in Christian churches. 

6. All clergy vetting up or exhibiting reverence to im- 
ages in church or at hime were to be depoxed; monks 
and laymen nuathematized. Vessels and vestments be- 


‘longing to the sanctuary were never to be turned to any 


purpore in connection with images. A series of anathemas 
was directed against all who upheld them in any eense, 
or contravened the decrees of this council. Germanas, 
the late patriarch of Constantinople, George of Cyprna, 
and John of Damascus, or Mansur, as be was called by 
the Saracens, were specially denounced as imaye-wor- 
ehippers. The nsnal acclamations to the emperor fol- 
lowed. Before the conncil separated, Constantine, the 
new patriarch, was presented to it and approved. 


See Mansi, Concil. xii, 575; xiii, 203 sq.; Labbe, Concil 
vi, 1661 sq. 

XLV. Held A.D. 786, Aug. 2, by the Iconodulists, but 
broken up by the violence of the opposite party. See 
Ignatius of Constantinople, Vita Tarasi. 

XLVI. Held A.D. 815, by the Iconoclasts, under the 
emperor Leo; the abbots of Constantinople excused 
themselves from attending, and the monks deputed to 
bear to the council their reasons for so doing were driven 
from the assembly ; also, those of the bishops who dif- 
fered in opinion from the dominant party were tram- 
pled upon and maltreated. ‘The council condemned the 
acts of the second council of Nicwa, A.D. 787, and de- 
creed that all paintings in churches should be defaced 
everywhere, the sacred vessels destroyed, as well as all 
Church ornamenta. This council has never been recog- 
nized by the Western Church. See Labbe, Concil vii, 
1299. 

XLVII. Held A.D. 842, by the emperor Michael and 
Theodora, his mother. ‘This council confirmed the sec- 
ond council of Nicæa, anathematized the Iconoclasta, 
restored images to the churches, deposed the patriarch 
John, and elected Methodius in his stead. In memo- 
ty of this council the Greek Church still keeps the 
second Sunday in Lent (the dav on which it was held) 
holy, as the festival of orthodoxy. See Labbe, Con- 
cil. vii, 178.2 

XLVIII. Held A.D. 858, by the bishops of the prov- 
ince of Constantinople, first. on account of the banish- 
ment of Ignatius, the patriarch of Constantinople, by 
the emperor Bardas, to whom he had justly refused com- 
munion after having charitably warned him of the scan- 
dal occasioned by his irregular life. They deposed Pho— 
tius, who had been intruded into the see, with anathe— 
ma, as well against himsclf as ayainat all who should 
dare to acknowledge him tu be patriarch, ‘This Photius 
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was one of the moet learned and able men of his age; 
but, led astray bv his boundless ambition, by his arti- 
fices he procured his election to the patriarchate, al- 
though a layman, and was consecrated by Gregory As- 
besta, the deposed bishop of Syracuse, Dec. 25, 857. 
Forty days after his consecration he held a council, 
in which sentence of deposition and anathema was pro- 
nounced against Ignatius and his fullowers; and in 861 
he convoked another council, at which three hundred 
and eighteen bishops (including the pope's legates) at- 
tended, together with the emperor Michael and a large 
number of lords and peuple. To this council Ignatius, 
having been cited, refused to come, protesting against 
its irregularity, but some days afterwards be was seized 
and forcibly brought before it. After a sort of mock 
trial, he was condemned, and sentence of deposition 
passed upon him; he was then imprisoned, and sub- 
jected to great cruelties. The pope, it should be add- 
ed, had been deceived into sending legates to this coun- 
cil, and the latter, when at Constantinople, by threats 
were forced to yield an assent to its proceedings. Ig- 
natius subsequently, in order to deliver himself from 
the cruelties which he endured, signed (or rather was 
forced to sign) a confession declaring that he had been 
unlawfully elevated to the see; after this he was de- 


livered from prison, and escaped frum Constantinople. ' 


Photius then wrote an artful letter to pope Nicholas, to 
induce him to recognise his elevation to the patriarch- 
ate, which he, however, refused to do, and held a coun- 
cil at Rome (863), in which Zachens, one of the legates 
who attended the pseudo-council of 861, was excommu- 
nicated, he other remanded, and Photius himself con- 
demned and deposed. Upon this the latter, in 866, 
called together another assembly, wherein the emper- 
ors Michael and Basil presided, together with the leg- 
ates of the three great Eastern sees; and this, after hear- 
ing witnesses against Nicholas, the pope, pronounced 
sentence of deposition and excommunication against 
him. Twenty-one bishops signed this sentence, and 
about one thousand false signatures were said to have 
been added. After so bold a step it was impossible to 
keep ap appearances with Rome any longer, and Pho- 
tius wrote a circular letter to the Oriental bishops, in 
which he dared to charge with error the whole West. 
Among other accusations, he charged the Latin Church 
with adding the word “ Filioque ” to the original creed. 
See Labbe, Concil. viii, 651, 695, 785. 

XLIX. Held A.D.867. In this council Photius was 
deposed and driven into banishment, Ignatius, by a de- 
cree of the emperor Basil, having been restored to the 
eee. 

L. Sometimes called the eighth general council, held 
A.D. 869, by the emperor Basil, and attended by about 
one hundred Eastern bishops, and by three legates from 
pope Adrian IL. 

The coancil wae opened (Oct. 5) in the Church of St. 
Sepbia. The pope's legates, who had been received by 
the emperor with the most marked attention and honor, 
had the first renta assigned to them; the legntes of the 

triarche of Antioch and Jernenlem were also present. 

first bishops who entered the conncil-chamber were 
the twelve who had snffered ———— from Photius in 
tbe cause of Ignatins; then the pope's letters to the em- 
peroe and to the patriarch were read, also the form of 
reconciliation which the Roman legates had brought 
with them. 

In the second acasion (Oct. %) the bishops, priesta, dea- 
cons, and sab-deacons who had vielded to Photius ap- 


peared and textified their repentance, nrging, at the same 
time, in excuse, the evils that they had u made to 
Ser. 


offer. 

In the third and fourth sessions (Oct. 11 and 13) The- 
aphilns and Zachary were questioned. The legates from 
Antioch declared that Photins had never been acknowl- 
edged by the Church of Antioch. Also’, » letter from the 

to the emperor Michnel was read. 

Firth avavion (Oct. 2%) Photius himself was brought be- 
Lre the council and questioned. Being required to enb- 
mit to the council and to Ignatius, in order to be re- 
reived into lay communion, he refused to give a definite 
answer, and was withdrawn. 

In the sixth sea~ion (Oct. 25) the em 


ror Basil was pres- 
eut, and occupied the chief place. 


veral bishops who 
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had taken part with Photius were introduced, and ex- 
horted to renounce their echism; they, however, con- 


tinued firm in their fidelity to him, and Zachary, birhop 
of Chalcedon, in a long oration, defended Photius from 
the charges brought against him. The emperor himself, 
at some length, endeavored to persuade them to renonnce 
Photins and to submit to Ignatius, but they resolutely 
refused. Ten days were granted them in which to con- 
sider the matter. 

In the seventh session (Oct. 29), Photins again appeared, 
and with him Gregory of Syracuse; an admonition to bim- 
self and his partisans was read, exhorting them, under 
pain of anathema, to submit to the connei). Photius 
merely answered that he had nothing to say in reply to 
cnlumnies, whereupon the legates directed the eentence 
of excommunication against Photius and Gregory to be 


read. 

In the eighth seasion (Nov. 5) the acts of the council 
againat Iguatiue, and several of the books written by 
Photius, were burned; anathema was pronounced against 
the Iconoclasta, and finally, the sentence of anathema 
against Photins wae repeated. 

In the ninth session (Feb. 12, 870), false witnesses whom 
the emperor Michael, at the instigation of Photina, had 
bronght forward to give evidence Pennet Ignatius, were 
put to penance. In this seesion the emperor was not 
present, but the legate of the patriarch of Alexandria at- 
tended. 

In the tenth and last session (Feb. 28) the emperor 
Basil attended, with his son Constantine, twenty patri- 
cians, the three ambaseadors of Louis, emperor of Italy 
and France, and those of Michael, king of Bulgaria; also 
a hundred bishops were present. They acknowledged 
reven Peete cecnmenical conncils, and declared this 
tu be the eighth. The condemnation pronounced by the 
popes Nicholas and Adrian againet Photius was con- 


Twenty-seven canons which had been drawn up in 
the previous sessions were read; they were chiefly di- 
rected against Photius : 


8. Enjoine the worship of the sacred image of our Lord 
equally with the books of the holy Gospels (e@quo honure 
cum libro S. F.); nlro orders the worship of the cross and 
of images of eaints. 

7. Forbids persons laboring under anathema to paint 
the holy Images. 

11. Auathematizes all who believed with Photins that 
the body contains two souls. 

12. Forbids priuces to meddle in the election of bishops. 

18. Ordera that the higher ranks in each Church shall 
e filled by the ecclesiastics of that Church, and not by 
strangers. 

16. RReprobates the eacrilegions nee made of the holy 
vestments and ferment by the emperor Michael, who 
sy hae them In profane shows and games. 

21. Enjoing reverence to all the patriarchs, especially to 
the pope, and declares that even in an ecumenical synod, 
any matier of complaint or doubt involving the Roman 
Church should be treated with euftuble reverence, with- 
out presuming to pass any sentence against the supreme 
pontiffs of old Rome. 


Further, a definition of faith was published in the 
name of the council, with anathema against all heretics, 
especially naming Monothelites and Iconoclasts. 

The acts of this council were subscribed, in the first 
place, by the three legates of the pope (the emperor, 
through humility, refusing to sign first), then by the 
patriarch Ignatius, and after him by Joseph, legate of 
Alexandria, Thomas, archbishop of Tyre, who repre- 
sented the vacant see of Antioch, and the legate of 
Jerusalem, then by the emperor and his two sons, Con- 
stantine and Leo, and, lastly, by one hundred and one 
bishops. 

This council has not the slightest claim to be consid- 
ered cecumenical; it was, indeed, annulled in the follow- 
ing council, and has always been rejected by the East- 
ern Church. See Labbe, Concil. viii, 962. 

LI. Sometimes styled the ninth general, was held 
A.D. 879, by the emperor Basil, upon the restoration of 
Photius to the patriarchate of Constantinople, vacated 
by the death of Ignatius. The legates of pope Juhn 
VIII and of all the Eastern patriarchs attended, with not 
less than three hundred and eighty bishops. 


In the a searion Photius presided; the legate cf 
John, cardinal Peter, declared the pope's willingness 10 
recognise Photins as his brother, aud produced the pres- 
ents which he had brought for the latter from Rome. 
Much was said by Zacharias, bishop of Chalcedon, and 
others, in praise of Photins, which was greatly appluuded 
by the assembly. 
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In the second session (Nov. 16) the letter of the pope | dust from their feet. Upon this, Michael called togeth- 


to the emperor, truuslated into Greek, was read, thoee 
parts which were unfavorable to Photius having been 
altered. The conncil received the pope's letter relatip 
to union with the latter, but rejected that which claime 
Bulgaria as belonging to the Roman obedience. The 
letter of the pope to Photins was then read, that part, 
however, being suppressed which declared that Photius 
ought to have consulted him before returning to the see 
of Sone ne and to have asked pardon in full 
council, The bishops declared that no force or violence 
had been used by Photins, in order to procure his re- 
establishment in the see, and that all had beeu done 

nietly and in order; afterwards, he himeelf spoke, 
declan that he had been elevated to the patriarchate 
nyainst his own will, to which the whole council as- 
rented. This done, the letters of the eastern patriarchs 
to the emperor and to Photius were read, pemg highly 
favorable to the latter, acknowledging him to be the law- 
ful patriarch of Constantinople, and inveighing agaiust 
the synod of 869. 

In the third session (Nov. 18) the letter of John VIII 
to the Church of Constantinople waa first read, then the 
acts of all previous councils condemning Photins were 
annulled, the council declaring, * We reject and anathe- 
matize that pretended council (the preceding) in uniting 
ourselves to the patriarch Photius.” 

In the fourth session (Chriatmas Eve) the letter of the 
patriarch of Antioch to Photiua was read; it was ap- 
proved by the council, which declared that the Gastern 
rees had all along recognised Photina Afterwards, the 
nrticles of union were discussed; they were five: 1. Re- 
epecting Bulgaria, concerning which nothing was de- 
termined; 2. Relating to the consecration of laymen to 
the see of Constantinople; 8. Forbidding the election of 
any person to the patriarchate of Constantinople from 
another Church; 4. Condemning all the councils held 
against Photius; 6. Excommunicating all who refused to 
communicate with Photius The last four were unani- 
monely approved. 

In the fifth session (Jan. 26, S80) the second conncil of 
Nicæa was approved, aud received as @camenical. After 
the publication of certain canons, the bishops present 

rocceded to subscribe the acts of the council, the Roman 
egates being the frat, who declared that they acknowl- 

ged Photina to be the legitimate patriarch, that they 
rejected the council of Conatantinople in S69, against 
him, and that if any echiematics should still separate 
themselves from Photius, their lawful pastor, they ought 
to be excluded from cumtnunion, until they should return 
to obedience. 

The sizth seasion was held (March 10) in the palace, 
the emperor Basil being present. Here it was ugreed to 
follow the decisions of the seven w@cumenical councils in 
drawing up a profession of faith; thereby, iu fact, cou- 
demning the addition of the * Filloqne.” 

In the seventh and last session, held on Sunday, March 
18, in the chnrch, the definition of faith, agreed to in the 
former session, was read and subscribed, after which the 
council was dissolved. 


The acts of this council were subscribed by the em- 
peror. It was rejected by the Western Church. John 
VIII very shortly after sent Marinus, his legate, to 
Constantinople, to revoke his consent to its pruceed- 
ings, and to declare his concurrence in the sentence 
of excommunication previously passed against Photius. 
It dues not seem to have been universally received in 
the East. See Labbe, Concil. ix, 324-329. 

LIT. Held A.D. 1054, by the patriarch Michael Cæru- 
Jarius. In this council the great schism between the 
Greek and Roman churches was (as it were) consum- 
mated. Cerularius had previously written a letter in 
his own name and that of Leo, archbishop of Acrida, to 
John, bishop of Trani, in Apulia, in which he publicly 
accused the Latin Church of error, Among other things 
laid to their charge was the use of unleavened bread in 
the holy communion; single immersion in holy bap- 
tism; the use of signs by bishops, ete. To this letter 
Leo IX returned an angry answer, and held a coun- 
cil at Kome, in which the Greek churches were ex- 
cornmunicated. The emperor, however, was anxious 
tu appease matters, and, by his order, Len sent three 
legates to Constantinople, Humbert, Peter, archbishop 
of Amalfi, and Frederick, chancellor of the Church of 
Rome (afterwards Stephen IX), who by their own con- 
duct fully seconded the arrogance of the pope, and, in 
1054, in the church of St. Sophia, selemuly excom- 
municated Michael Crrularius and Leo of Acrida, with 
all their adherents; and, leaving a written ducument 


to this effect upon the altar, departed, shaking off the | 


er this council, in which he excommunicated the three 
legates, with all those who adhered to their views, The 
jealousy with which the bishops of Rome regarded the 
claim of the patriarchs of Constantinople to the su- 
premacy over the churches of their own obedience was 
the true cause of this rupture. 

LIII. A council was held by Nicholas III, the patri- 
arch, about the year 1084, in which the decree made in 
the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 842, in favor of the 
use of images, was confirmed. Simeon, patriarch ot 
Jerusalem, twenty-three archbishops and bishopa, to- 
gether with many heads of monasteries, were present. 
The case of Lev, archbishop of Chalcedon, was dis- 
cussed, and his opinion unanimously condemned, which 
was to the effect that an absolute worship, and not 
merely relative, was due to the holy images. Leo him- 
self submitted to the decision of the council, retracted, 
and was admitted to communion. - 

LIV. Held A.D.1118, under John [X,in which the sect 
of the Bogomili was condemned, and its leader Basilius 
anathematized and sentenced to be burned. This sect 
took its rise in Bulgaria. Like the Massalians, in ear- 
lier times, they attributed an excessive importance to 
prayer, and walked about perpetually muttering prayer 
to themselves; the Lord's praver they repeated seven 
times every day, and five times in the night, many of 
them very much more frequently. From this habit of 
mueh praying they derived the name of Bogomili, which, 
in the Sclavonic language, means, “God have mercy 
upon us,” In their heretical notions they resembled 
the Manichwans and Paulicians, which last sect arose 
about the same time. They affected an appearance of 
extreme sanctity, and wore the monkish dress. Their 
leader Basilius, a physician, had twelve principal fol- 
lowers whom he designated his apostles, and also some 
women, who went about spreading the poison of his 
doctrine everywhere. Basilius, when Lefore the coun- 
cil, refused to deny his doctrine, and declared that he 
was willing to endure any torment, and death itself. 
One peculiar notion of this sect was, that no torment 
coul.! affect them, and that the angels would deliver 
them even frum the fire. Basilius himself was burned 
in this vear. Several of his fullowers, when seized, re- 
tracted; others, among whom were some of those whom 
he called his apostles, were kept in prison and died 
there. Several councils were held upon this subject. 

LV. Held A.D. 1143, Aug. 20, by the patriarch Mi- 
chael Oxytes, in which the consecration of two bishops, 
Clemens and Leontius, perfurmed by the metropolitan 
alone, was declared to be null and void. They were 
further condemned as favorers of the sect of the Bogo- 
mili. See Leo Allat. Constit. |, t. 11, cap. 12, p. 671. 

LVI. Held about A.D. 1143. Nyphon,a monk (who 
had been sentenced in a previous council to be impris- 
oned until further evidence could be procured against 
him), was condemned for blasphemy; among other 
things, for saving, “anathema to the God of the He~ 
brews.” He was put into prison, and remained there 
during the patriarchate of Michacl. See Leo Allat. 
Constit. p. 681; Mansi, Council. xviii; Baronius, A mmal. 
A.D. 1148. 

LVII. Held A.D. 1156, under the patriarch Lucas 
Chrysoberges; in which the errors of Soterichus Pan- 
tengenus, the patriarch-elect of Antioch, and of some 
others, were condemned. ‘They asserted that the sacri- 
tice upon the cross was offered to the Father and to the 
Holy Spirit alone, and not to the Word, the Son of God. 
The origin of this error seems to have been the fear of 
admitting the Nestorian doctrine of two persons in Jesus 
Christ. In a subsequent sitting Soterichus confessed 
his error, but was judged unworthy of the priesthood, 

LVIII. Held A.D. 1261, by the emperor Michael Pa- 
leologus, to deliberate upon the recall of Arsenius I, the 
patriarch, who had withdrawn from Constantinople. 
The circumstances of the case were as fullows: Arseni- 
us (Antorianus) was a monk uf Mount Athos, who had 
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been raised to the office of patriarch of Constantinople ! (afterwards bishop of Gieræcé, in Calabria). These 


by the emperor, Theodorus Lascaris IT, in 1257. Upon 
the death of the latter, Michael Palevlugus was, in 
the abeence of Arsenius, appointed regent, and short- 
lv after having been associated in the imperial dig- 
nity with the young emperor John, Arsenius was 
obliged, against his own wishes, to crown him; this, 
however, he did only upon condition that John should 
hold the first rank. Subsequently, seeing that this 
condition was not fulfilled, and that Michael was go- 
ing on in an ill course. he withdrew from his see; to 
wbich Michael immediately appointed Nicephorus of 
Ephesus, in 1260, who died within a few months, when 
Michael convoked this council to consider about the 
expediency of recalling Arsenius, After some debate, 
in the cuurse of which some of the bishops present 
maintained that Arsenius had not lawfully and canoni- 
cally vacate: the see, and others that he had sufficient- 
ly signified his abdication by his words and actions, it 
was resolved to send a deputatiun from the council to 
Arsenius to entreat him to return, which he subsequent- 
lv did, the emperor promising to forget all that had 
passed. 

LIX. Held A.D. 1266, by the same Michael Palcol- 
egus, in which the patriarch Arsenius was deposed and 
banished. Arsenius, after his recall in 1261, had given 
offence to the emperor by refusing to acknowledge the 
consecration of Nicephorus to the patriarchate during 
his absence; and subsequently learning that Michael 
had cruelly put out the eyes of the young emperor 
John, he had buldly excommunicated him; and, upon 
his continuing obstinate, he had, in a council held three 
years afterwards, entirely cut him off from the Church. 
Upon this Michael grievously persecuted him; and upon 
a false charge of having administered the holy commun- 
kim to a Turkish prince, he was in this synod excom- 
manicated, depused, and banished, and Joseph set up in 
his place. This caused a schism among the Greeks of 
Constantinople, most of them refusing to acknowledge 
Juseph. Arsenius died in banishment in 1273, 

LX. Held about A.D. 1277, in which John Veccus, or 
Roccus, who succeeded Joseph [ in the patriarchate, 
made profession of the faith as held by the Church of 
Kome, and excommunicated those of the Gireeks who re- 
fused to retum into union with that Church. A long 
svocdal letter was written to the pope, humbly deplor- 
ing the division of the two churches, acknowledging 
the primacy of Rome, and confessing the Latin faith. 


This, however, was not done without great opposition ; | Pea 


and a new schism arose. See Labbe, Concil. xi, 1032- 
1037. 

LXI. Held A.D. 1280, May 3, by the same patriarch, 
Jvhn Veccus, at which eight metropolitans and eight 
archbishops were present. A passage was read from 
the writings of Gregory of Nyssa (beginning with these 
worda, “ Cum adduceret magnus Moyses ”), in which the 
flowing words occur: “Spiritus vero Sanctus et a Pa- 
tre dicitur et ex Filio esse affirmatur.” The word “ex,” 
it appeared, had been wilfully erased, and thus the sense 
uf the paseace was altered, which otherwise would have 
awie towards the re-establishment of union between 
the churches, since it tended to prove that the Holy 
Sgant proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father. 
The zeal of Veccus for a reunion with Rome, and in fa- 
vor of the Latin faith, brought npon him the ill-will of 
the Greeks. See Labbe, Concil. xi, 1125. 

LX Uf. Held A.D. 1283, in which the patriarch Veccus 
was comdemned; and at a council held the following 
vear, in the palace of Blacquernaz, the celebrated treaty 
af union agreed upon at the Council of Lyons in 1274, 
and publicly ratified by Veccus, was annulled, and Vec- 
cus himself exiled. 

LXIII Heki A.D. 1341, under John XIV, patriarch, 
who presided, the emperor, Andronicus III, being pres- 
ent. To this council Gregory Palamas, the chief of 
the Quietists or Hesycaste, of Mount Athos, was cited 
te answer the accusation of Barlaam, a Calabrian monk 


Quietists believed that by intense and constant con- 
templation it was possible to arrive at a tranquillity of 
mind entirely free from perturbation; and, according- 
ly, they used to sit in one fixed posture, gazing at the 
pit of their stomach (hence the title Umbilicani, given 
them by Barlaam), and pretended that, when so occu- 
pied, they could see a divine light beaming forth from 
the soul, and that this light was the glory of God and 
the same that illuminated Christ during the transfigura- 
tion. The event of the council, however, was that Greg- 
ory triumphed, and Barlaam was condemned, and made 
to ask pardon for his hasty accusation. He subsequent- 
ly returned to Italy. See Labbe, Concil. xi, 1872. 

Five other councils were held upon this same subject 
within the nine following years. 

LXIV. A council was held about A.D. 1345, at which 
the two legates from Rome— Francia, archbishop of Bos- 
phorus, and Richard, bishop of Chersonesus, an English- 
man—were present. ‘heir object was to enter into a 
negotiation fora union of the two churches. As neither 
the patriarch, John XIV, nor his bishops were capable 
of managing the business, Nicephorus Gregorius, a 
learned layman, was called in, by whose advice they 
avoided all discussion with the legates, and the matter 
fell to the ground. 

LXV. Held about A.D. 1450, npon the subject of the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches, agreed upon 
at Florence in 1489. Gregory III, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was deposed, on account of the consent which 
he had given, as he allowed, willingly, to that union, 
and Athanasius elected to his place. This was done in 
the first session. In the second the unfair means used 
by the Latins at Florence, in order to effect the union, 
were dilated on. In the third the question of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit was argued. and the Latin 
doctrine on that subject endeavored to be refuted. In 
the fourth they discussed the following subjects: 


1. The anthority claimed by the pope over the Oriental 
and all other churches. 

2. The fire of puryatory. 

8. The fruition of the sainta. 

4. The words of consecration. 


In all of these they differed from the view taken by 
the Roman Church. They then added twenty-five ar- 
ticles of complaint against the Latin Church : 


1. That they did not paint the imagea like the archetype. 
= ve they adapted secular tunes to ecclesiaetical 
mody. 

3. Thnt they permitted men and women to sit together 
in their chnrches. 

4 That they forbade marriage to the clergy. 

5. That they did not pray towarde the Enrt. 

6. That they nsed unleavened bread in the holy sacrifice. 

T. That they asserted whatever is in God tu be rute 
we, ‘That th had that depicted his f 

. That the pope had that cross depicted upon his fect 
which Christ carried on his shoulder. 

9. That they allowed the bed-ridden (enbantem) to 
participate in the holy mysteries, and that not with suf- 
ficient reverence. 

10, That they accepted money from harlots. 

11. That they fasted ou Saturdays, 

12. That they, contrary to the decree of the seventh 
synod, made paintings to represent the Father. 

13. That in crossing themeelves they began on the left 

14. That the pope usurped a secular authority. 

15. That the pupe, for money, absolved Christians from 
the obligation to fast. 

16. That, contrary to holy Seriptare, they permitted 
parenta to make their eldest sons sole heirs 

17. That they gave to the image of Christ and to the 
crove the worehip of Latria, which is due only to the 
Word. 

18. That they adored images. i 

19. That they permitted priesta, in a state of furnica- 
tion, to celebrate inasa. 

20. That they did not at once anoint the heads of the 
baptized. ; 

21. That they did not pray standing on Saturdays and 
sls gst es 

22. That they ate of things enffocated. 

23. That they punished with temporal fires those who 
erred in the faith. 

4% Thut they did not enjoin thoee who had done any 
injury to any one tu seek forgiveness of him. 
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The synod, which was numerously attended, ended 
with the fifth session. See Labbe, Concil. xiii, 1365. 

LXVI. Held A.D. 1593. A great synod, in which 
Jeremiah II, patriarch of Constantinople, and Meletius 
of Alexandria presided, All things relating to the 
foundation of the new patriarchate of Moscow were 
confirmed in this council. Up to the end of the 16th 
century Kieff, which was then the metropolis of Russia, 
was under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople; but about that time Jeremiah II, being at Mos- 
cow, the monks of that city earnestly besought him that 
the people and empire of Moscow might be subjected 
to an archbishop, avroxégaXoc, “qui sui juris esset ;” 
subject, that is, to no superior. ‘This petition the pa- 
triarch at once, of his own accord, granted, and con- 
firmed his promise by an oath, at the same time giving 
a deed drawn up in the Sclavonic tongue, by which the 
new patriarchate of Moscow was erected; which deed 
was subscribed by all the priests and monks who were 
present with him. Having executed this deed, Jere- 
miah convoked a synod on Jan. 26, 1589, in the impe- 
rial city of Moscow, composed of all the bishops and 
abbots of the empire; in which, the liturgy having been 
first said in the presence of the emperor, his wife, and 
the whole senate, Jub, archbishop of Rostof, was elected, 
and declared the first primate and patriarch of the em- 
pire of Moscow. Upon the return of Jeremiah to Con- 
stantinople, a numerous council of bishups was assem- 
bled in the month of February, 1593, by which the 
erection of the new patriarchate of Moscow was con- 
firmed; and it was declared to be just and right that 
the state of Moscow, strictly orthodox, etc., should re- 
ceive ecclesiastical honors in accordance with the spirit 
of the twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon, and for other 
sufficient reasons there stated. Then it was settled and 
decreed that the Church of Moscow should be thence- 
forward a patriarchate; that all Russia, with its tribu- 
taries northwards, should be subject to it in all matters 
ecclesiastical; and that the patriarch of Moscow should 
rank next after the patriarch of Jerusalem, and take 
precedence of all metropolitans, archbishops, and bish- 
ops throughout the whole Catholic and Orthodox Church 
of Christ. It was further decreed that the election of 
the patriarch of Moscow should be confirmed by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, to whom a fixed tribute 
should be paid. Job, archbishop of Rostof, was then 
consecrated primate of the empire of Muscow, and pa- 
triarch. 

LXVII. Held A.D. 1638, Sept. 24, by Cyril of Bercea, 
patriarch of Constantinople, for the purpose of anathe- 
matizing the memory of Cyril Lucar, his predecessor, 
who died about three months previously, and who was 
accused of holding many of the peculiar tenets of Cal- 
vin, It was decreed that Cyril Lucar should be pub- 
licly denounced, and delivered over to an anathema, as 
well as ali those who received his vain dogmas. Thir- 
teen anathemas were then published against him, of 
which the fullowing is a summary: 


1. To Cyril, surnamed Lacar, who has faleely asserted 
that the whole Eastern Church is of the same belief as 
Calvin, anathema. 

2. To Cyril, who teaches and believes that the holy 
Church of Christ can lie, anathema. 

3. To Cyril, who teaches and believes that God hns 
chosen some to glory before the foundation of the world, 
and predestiuated them without works, and bas repro- 
bated others without canse, and that the works of none 
nre sufficient to demand a reward before the tribunal of 
Chriat, anathema 

4. To Cyril, who teaches and believer that the saints are 
not onr mediators and intercessors with God, annithema. 

5. To Cyril, who teaches and believes that man ja not 
endned with free will, but that every man hus the power 
of sinning, but not of doing good, anathema. 

6. To Cyril, who tenches and believes that there are 
not seven eacramenta, but that only two, i e. baptism 
and the eucharist, were handed down to as by Christ In 
his gospel, anathema, 

T. To Cyril, who teaches and believes that the bread 
offered at the altar, and also the wine, is not changed by 
the blessing of the priest, nnd the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, into the real body and blood of Christ, anathema. 
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8. To Cyril, who teaches and believes that they who 
have fallen asleep in piety and good works are not as- 
sisted by the alms of their relations and the prayers of 
the Church, anathema. 

9. To Cyril, a new Iconoclast, and the worst of all, 
anathema. 

The 1(th and 11th are merely an amplification of the 
9th, and the 12th and 18th a recapitulation and enforce- 
ment of the whole. 

The acts of the council are signed by three patriarchs, 
viz. Cyril of Constantinople, Metrophanes of Alexan- 
dria, and Theophanes of Jerusalem; also by twenty- 
four archbishops and bishops, and by twenty-one dig- 
nitaries of the great Church of Constantinople. See 
Neale, //ist. af the Oriental Church. 

LXVIII. Held A.D. 1641, by Parthenius; eight prel- 
ates and four dignitaries of the Church attended. ‘The 
teaching of Cyril Lucar was again condemned, and the 
use of the word perovaiworg authorized to express the 
change in the elements after consecration; but this 
was not done without opposition, as it was a term un- 
known to the fathers, and the offspring of Latin achulas- 
ticism. See Neale, Hist. of the Oriental Church, 

LXIX (Counci. or Jassy), A.D. 1642. Held at 
Jassy, in Moldavia, but commonly named the synod of 
Constantinople, Parthenius, the ocumenical patriarch, 
presided ; and the acts of the council (which are in- 
corporate with and authenticated by those of the 
Council of Bethlehem, A.D, 1672) are signed by twenty- 
three archbishops and bishops, among whom was Peter 
Mogilas, archbishop of Kieff, the author of the Confessio 
Orthodoxe Ecclesice Catholice et Orientalis, which, as 
revised by Meletius Syriga, was formally approved. 
Moet of the signatures, however, appear to have been 
added subsequently, the number of prelates actually 
present being small. 

The decrees of this synod are contained in seventeen 
chapters, and the condemnation of Cyril Lucar is more 
fully expressed than it had been in the synod of 1638. 
All the chapters of Cyril, except the seventh on the 
incatnation, are condemned. See Neale, Hist. of the 
Oriental Church ; Labbe, Concil. xv, 1718. 

LXX. Held A.D. 1718, April 12; the patriarch, Jere- 
miah of Constantinople, Samuel of Alexandria, and 
Chrysanthus of Jerusalem being present, with the cler- 
gy of the Church of Constantinople. In this council 
the twelve proposals of the Scotch and English non- 
juring bishops upon the subject of a union between the 
Greek Church and the nonjuring British churches was 
considered. ‘The circumstances which led to this scheme 
were as follows: In 1716 Arsenius, metropolitan of the 
Thebaid, in Egypt, was in London, and the Scotch bish- 
op, Campbell, forming an acquaintance with him, was 
led to mention the subject of a union to him. Arsenius 
entered warmly into the matter, and undertook to for- 
ward to the Orientals any proposals upon the subject 
which the British bishops might agree upon. Iu con- 
sequence twelve proposals were drawn up, which were 
translated into Greck by bishop Spinkes, and to them 
was added a declaration expressing wherein they agreed 
and disagreed with the Oriental Church. The five 
puints of disagreement were as follows: 

1. That they denied to the canons of ecumeuical coun- 
cils the anme authority with holy Scripture. 

2. That thev conld not pay any kind of worship to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

3. That they conld not pray to saints or angels. 

— uae they cuald give no religious veneration to 

5. That they could not worship the host in the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice. 

In 1721 “ The answer of the orthodox in the East to 
the proposals sent from Britain for a union and agree- 
ment with the Oriental Church” was transmitted 
through Arsenius, who was then at Moscow. This an- 
swer was the synodical judgment agreed upon in this 
council; it was contained in a long paper, in Greek, ac- 
cepting the twelve proposals and the articles of agree- 
ment, under certain explanations, but warmly defending 
the Greek Church on the subject of the five articles of 
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disagreement, and insisting upon an entire conformity 
in each of these particulara, At the same time they 
forwarded the two declarations of their Church drawn 
up in the synod of Constantinople (or Bethlehem), un- 
der Doritheus, in 1672, and in that under Callinicus, in 
1791. See Skinner, Eccles. Hist. of Scotland, ii, 684. 

LXXI. Held A.D. 1723, in September, upon the same 
subject as the preceding—Jeremiah of Constantinople, 
Athanasius of Antioch, Chrysanthus of Jerusalem, Cal- 
linicus of Heraclea, Auxentius of Cyzicum, Paisius of 
Nicomedia, Gerasimus of Nicwa, Parthenius of Chalce- 
don, Ignatius of Thessalonica, Arsenius of Prusa, Theoc- 
tistus of Polypolis, and Callinicus of Varna being pres- 
ent. Upon the receipt of the synodical judgment of 
the last council, the English bishops, in a synod held 
at London, in May, 1722, drew up a reply defending 
their former position by appropriate passages from Holy 
Scripture and from the fathers, and concluding with the 
folowing proposal : 


“If onr liberty, therefore, is left us in the instances 
above mentioned ; if the Oriental patriarchs and bishops 
will nathentically declare us not obliged to the invocation 
of saints and angela, the worship of images und the adora- 
tion of the bost; if they please publicly and authorita- 
tively, by an instrument under their hands, to prononnce 
us perfectly disengaged in these particninrs, both nt 
: bome and abroad, in their churches and in our own: 
these relaxing concessions allowed, we hope, may answer 
the overtures on both sides, und conciliate a union.” 


In the present council this second communication of 
the British bishops was considered, and a final answer 
drawn up and forwarded, telling the Anglican prelates 
that they had nothing to say different from their former 
reply ; and, far from acceding to any compromise, they 
boldiw declare that 


“ These doctrines have been long since examined, and 
rightly and religionsly defined and settled by the holy 
and wecnmenical synods, xo that it is neither lawful to 
add anything to them, ner to take anything from them: 
therefore, they who are dispored to agree with us in the 
divine doctrines of the orthodox faith must necessarily 
follawe and submit te what has been defined and de- 
termined by the ancient fathers and by the holy and 
ecomenical synods, from the time of the apostles and 
their boly saccerenrs, the fathers of our Church, to this 
lime: we say they must eubmit to them with sincerity 
aad obedience, and without any scruple or dispute, and 
this ie a sufficient answer to what you have written.” 


To this epistle they added the confession of faith 
agreed upon in the synod of Bethlehem, in 1672. See 
Skinner, Eccles. Hist. of Scotland, ii, 637. 

In addition to the foregoing, Richard et Girand ( Bib- 
kothégue Sacrée, viii, 158 sq.) give several less impor- 
tant councils held at Constantinople, as follows: 


I. In 351, againat Athanasiuse. 

II. Yu 438, in favor of the Catholic faith. 

TIT. In 439, on the preteuded primacy of the Church at 
Antioch. 

FV. In 451, on the conversion of the Entychians. 
V. In 497, in which Mocedonius condemned the de- 
fenders of the Conncil of Chalcedon. 

VI. In 520, by Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
eonucerning his ordination. e council wrote a letter to 

Heormiedas on the anbject. 
TI. Jo 860, a synod of Eutychians, followers of Julian 
of Halicarnassus. 

VST. In 88, by order of Nicephorus, succersor to Con- 
stantine VII, in which Joseph Œconomos of Constanti- 
saple was restored, whom the eee Turaasius bad 

for having crowned Theodorn, concubine of 
Comatantine. 

TX. Io 908, in which Constantine’s marriage with The- 
odara was ratified, and several eminent persons were 
exiled. 

X. Ia 614, by Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
with eixty-eix bishupe. Antonine, an iconoclastic bishop 
cof Pamphylia, was excommunicated. Mansi places three 
cusncils ip thin year (Coneil. i, S67). 

XJ. In 821, in which the Catholic bishops refused to 
unite in enuncil with heretice, as the emperor Michael II 


bed med. 
XIL tn 632, against image worship. 
III In 84, in which Gregory, bishop of Syracuse, was 


by Ignatine of Constantinople. Manel assigns 
tn the year RAT or 848 (Conetl. i, 980). 
XIV. In 886, during the absence of th 
tims, in which the adherents of Gregory o 
coudemped (Mansi, i, 947). 


atrjarch Igna- 
Syracuse were 
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XV. In 901, in which Nicholas the Mystic, patriarch of 


Constantinople, condemned the marriage of the emperor 
Leo with bis fourth wife (Labbe, i 


x). 

XVI. In 944, to depose Trypho, whom Constantine VIII 
had intruded into the patriarchate of Constantinople uv- 
til his own son, Theophylact, should be of sufficient nge 


for the office (Lubbe, ix; Hardouin, vi). 


XVII. In 963, to absolve the emperor Nicephoras Pho- 
which the patriarch Polyeuctes had im- 
weed upon him for having two wives; the emperor tuk- 
ne Ona of his innocence. 

VIII. Tp 969 n celebrated dispute was held at Con- 
stantinople between the Catholics nnd the Jacobites, by 
order of the emperor Nicephorua (Renaudot, Liturgies 
Orientales, ii, 489; Assemani, Biblioth¢que Orientale, ii, 
183: Mansi, Concil. snp plement, i, 1159). 

XIX. In 975, when the patriarch Basil, convicted of 
crime, was deposed, aud Antonius Studites put into his 
place (Baronius, Annales, e. an.). 

XX. In 1026, when the patriarch Alexia excommnni- 
cated the seditions (Mansi, Concil. append. i, 74). 

XXI. In 1027, when the same patriarch condemned the 
enle or transfer of monasteries. 

XXIL In 1028, when the same patriarch made certain 
rules concerning bishops. 

XXII. In 1082, when the patriareh Michael Cærnlarius 
defended the marriage of relatives in the seventh degree. 

XXIV. In 1066, when the patriarch John Xiphilin de- 
clared that there was no difference between marrinre 
and regular betrothal as to the impediments between the 
parente. 

XXV. In 1067, on the aame uier 

XXVI. In 1081, when the marriage of two consina, one 
of them to a mother, and the other to a daughter, was 
annulled. 

XXVII. In the same year, when the emperor Alexis 
Comnenne was forbidden to dismember epixcopates, 

XXVIII. Iv 1166, when Demetrius Lampenus and others 
were exiled for having falsely accused the Germans of 
heresy respecting the divine nature. Marriage wna also 
— the seventh degree of relationship inclusively 

anei, 11). 

XXIX. In 1168, when the Greek Church was entirely 
separated from the Roman. 

XX. In 1285, on a parage in bk. i, enp: v, of John of 
Domaecns’s book on the orthodox faith (Hardouin, vii). . 

XXXI. In 1297, concerning the anathema hnrled by the 
patriarch Athanasius against the emperor (Manel ii : 

XXXII. In 1299, in which the marriage of prince Alexis 
was judged valid, althongh contracted agaiust the cou- 
eent of his nucle the emperor. 

XXXIIL In 1448, when the patriarch Metrophanes, who 
had been very zealous for the anion of the Greek and 
— churches, was deposed (Ælatius, De Concensione, 


XXXIV. In 1565, when 
deposed for simony. 

Constantinus is the name of several early saints 
and prelates besides those given below and under Con- 
STANTINE : 

1. Bishop in the Romagna in the 4th century, ad- 
dressed by Ambrose, A.D. 379 (Epistles in Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. xvi, p. 878, 1245; Ceillier, v, 480), 

2. Bishop of Laodicea, originally a magister militum, 
consecrated in 510 bishop of Laodicea. He was a 
leading Monophysite, and as such was deposed by Jus- 
tin I in the year 518, He is commemorated by the 
Jacobites on June 26 (Assemani, Bibl, Orient, ii, 827 ; 
Le Quien, Oriens Christianus). 

3. Abbot of Monte Cassino after the death of St. 
Benedict. He ruled the monastery from A.D. 543 to 
cir, 560. He was one of the four whom St. Gregory 
cousulted as witnesses to the life and works of their 
founder (Ceillier, xi, 634). 

4. Saint, is said in the breviary of Aberdeen to have 
been the son of Paternus, king of Cornwall. He went 
as a missionary to Scotland, where he was martyred in 
Cantire, about the end of the 6th century (Forbes, Kal. 
of Scot, Saints, p. 311-314; Butler, Lives of the Suinta, 
iii, 148, 149; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, i, 486; ii, 
165). 

5. Surnamed, or perhaps christened, Silrunus, the 
founder of the Paulicians, was born in Armenia in the 
latter half of the 7th century. By order of the emperor 
Constantinus Pogonatus, he was stoned to death. See 
PAULICIANS, 

6. Bishop of Nacolia, in Phrygia, about A.D. 727, 
the principal supporter, among other bishops, of the 
emperor Leo III, the Isaurian, in his polemic against 
images, 


the patriarch Joshaphat was 
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7. Constantinus and Peregrinus, Saints, were two 
bishops wnuse relics were found in the church at Ge- 
inirge, in Normandy, but it is not known when or where 
they lived. They are commemorated in that church 
June 15. 


Constantinus, an Italian martyr, was a citizen of 
Rome, and for the defence of the Gospel being con- 
demned to be burned, was put in a dung-cart; who, 
thereat rejoicing, said that he was reputed here as ex- 
crements of this world, but yet his death was a sweet 
odor unto God. This occurred at Rome in 1542, See 
Fox, Acts and Monuments, iv, 898. 


Constantinus (or Constantius) or ANTIOCH, 
a Greek theologian, was priest of the metropolitan 
church of Antioch, and destined to succeed Flavian, 
bishop of that place. Porphyry, who desired to obtain 
this episcopal see, by intrigue at the court of Constan- 
tinople obtained of Arcadius an order of exile against 
Constantinus, who, by the aid of his friends, escaped to 
Cyprus, where he appears to have passed the remainder 
of his days. He died about 410 of the Christian æra. 
He placed in order the thirty - four Homilies of Jolin 
Chrysostom, upon the epistle tu the Hebrews. Among 
the letters of Chrysostom there are two addressed to 
Constantinus, and he appears to be the author of two 
other letters attributed generally to Chrysostom. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s v. 


Constantinus Licnupes, a Greek theologian, 
was at first protovestiary, and was appointed patriarch 
uf Constantinople in 1058. We have from him two 
svnodal decrees, one upon a culpable slave, the other 
upon a priest arrested for murder. These two decrees 
are found, with a Latin translation, in the Jus Greco- 
romanum of Leunclavius. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 


Constantinus MELITENIOTA, a Greek theolo- 
gian, lived about 1276. A partisan of the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, he was exiled to Bithynia, 
where he died. He wrote the two following treatises : 
De Ecclesiastica Unione Latinorum et Græcorum :—De 
Processione Spiritus Sancti. These were published, 
with a Latin translation, in the Grecia Orthodora of 
Leo Allatius. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 


Constantinus TiBERIvUS, antipope, did not await 
the death of Paul I in order to obtain the papal pow- 
er. He was elected in 767 by the influence of his 
brother Toto, or Teuto, duke of Nepi, who installed 
him by force of arms, Constantinus was a layman. 
He assumed the deaconry, disdained the priesthood, 
and was ordained bishop by George, bishop of Pre- 
neste, and afterwards consecrated pope by the same 
George, assisted by Eustrasius, bishop of Albano, and by 
Citonatus, bishop of Oporto. A little later, another in- 
truder, Philip, priest of St. Vito, and cardinal-priest, pro- 
claimed himself. He excited a sedition in which Toto 
was killed. Constantinus took refuge with his other 
brother Passicus, in the oratorio of St. Cesarius. He 
was pursued, dragged from his retreat, and imprisoned 
in the monastery of Cella Nova, where he was cruelly 
treated. Stephen IV was named and acknowledged 
sovereign pontiff, Aug. 5, 768. In April, 769, a council 
was convoked in St. John of Lateran, which decided that 
one could uot be raised to the papacy who had not been 
ordained deacon and priest. The election of Constanti- 
nus was thus annulled, and he was condemned to pass 
the remainder of his days in a monastery. During his 
usurpation he had created eight bishops, eight priests, 
and four deacons, who could not be confirmed. The 
letters of the antipope were published by the Jesuit 
Gretser (Ingolstadt, 1613), and by Duchesne, in his Col- 
lection des Ilistoriens de France. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Constantinus I was 38th patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and succeeded Juhn V, A.D. 674. He died A.D. 
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677, and was followed by Theodore I (Theophanes, 
Chronog. p. 295). 

Constantinus II was 47th patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 745, according to Theophanes (Chronog. p. 
660). He had previously been a monk and bishop of 
Syllium. In A.D. 764, owing to the emperor Constan- 
tine Copronymus’s ill-will, he was exiled, and in 767 
was deposed by Nicetas, who afterwards succeeded him. 
After enduring horrible cruelties from his enemies, he 
was beheaded in the year 776 (Niceph. Constantin, 
Breviurium, p. 48). See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 
8. v. 

Constantius, Suint (1),a martyr, was born at Pe- 
rugia. llis upright character gained fur him the ap- 
pointment of bishop of his native city. Some years 
afterwards he was arrested, conducted to Assisi, and 
beheaded near Yypeello or Foligno. According to the 
Bibliothèque Sacrée the life of this saint, as published 
by the Bollandists, is not trustworthy. It is certain 
that the worship of St. Constantius is very ancient, and 
that there is a church near Perugia which bears his 
name, also a district of Foligno which is called the 
country of St. Constantius, He is honored Jan. 29. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Constantius, Saint (2), lived about 550. He wae 
sacristan of San Stefano, near Ancona. His poverty 
was great and his humility profound. He is honored 
Sept. 23. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


| Constantius is likewise the name of a number of 
\ early Christian bishops or other notable ecclesiastics. 
See also CONSTANTINE; CONSTANTINUS. , 

1. Bishop of Faenza, in the Romagna, A.D. 313, pres- 
ent at the Council of Rome concerning Cecilian. 

2. Bishop of Siscia (in Pannonia, now Sissek, on the 
Save), attended the Council of Aquileia, A.D. 381. 

3. Bishop of Arausio (Orange), was present at the 
same council, 

4 and §. Two presbyters of Antioch in the time of 
Chrysostom. 

6. A Manichwan at Rome, in Augustine’s time. 

7. Bishop of Uzès (Ucetia) in Gaul, A.D. 419. 

8. Also called ConsTANTINUS, deacon and secretary 
of Eutyches, present at the Council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 448. 

9. A bishop sent by Hilary of Arles, in the 5th cen- 
tury, along with bishop Nectarius, to Leo of Rome, on a 
question of jurisdiction. 

10. A priest of Lyons, in the latter half of the 5th 
century, of noble extraction and literary character, the 
friend of Sidonius, who gives us our only knowledge of 
him and his brave exploits when Clermont was be- 
sieged by the Visigoths (Apist. i, 1; iii, 2; vii, 18; ix, 
16). 

11. A bishop directed by Avitus (bishop of Vienne, 
in France, A.D. 497-517) not to refuse communion to 
trivial offenders. 

12. A monk of the abbey of Classis, who failed to 
be appointed abbot there in the time of Gregory the 
Great. 

13. Bishop of Albi, at the Council of Rheims, A.D. 
625, and living in 647. He wrote a joint letter with 
Dado Desiderius of Cahors (Migne, Patrol. Ixxxvii, 
217). 

14. Also called CONSTANTINUS, presbyter of Apa- 
mea, in Syria, who explained his peculiar views on 
Christology at the third Council of Constantinople, A.D. 
680, but was excommunicated therefor. See Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8 v. 

Consuetudinary, in ecclesiastical usage, is a 
term for (1) the ritual or book of constitutions for cere- 
monials and official duties; (2) a custumal or rental 
of estates, 


Consulter with FAMILIAR Spirrrs, See Nec- 
ROMANCER. 


Consus (is thought to be derived from condstus, 
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“hidden,” or from consulo, “ to advise”) was an ancient 
Roman god, prubably to be referred to the worship 
of the deities in the infernal regions. When the Ro- 
man state was threatened with destruction, because of a 
scarcity of women, Romulus decided on the rape of the 
Sabine giria He pretended to have found hidden in 
the earth an altar of an unknown god, in whose honor 
plays were to be celebrated, and for this purpose all 
neighboring nations were invited. In memory of the 
success of the scheme there was a yearly festival held, 
called Consuatia, at the celebration of which an altar 
was dug from the earth and plays were performed. 


Contacium (covraxioyv) is a name given in the 
ritual of the Greek Church to a short hymn, and also 
to the volume containing special liturgies. 


Contancin, Crriquz, a French Jesuit missionary, 
was born at Bourges in 1670. In 1700 he was sent to 
the Chinese misiona, and did not return to France until 
1731, when he was brought back by some affairs con- 
nected with his order. Being appointed superior-gen- 
eral in China, he went to Port Louis, where he took 
ship Nov. 16, 1733, but died at sea a few days after- 
wards, His long sojourn in Asia afforded him oppor- 
tanity for collecting curious documents, and these were 
pablished in the Lettres Edifiuntes. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bug. Générale, 8. v. 

Contant (or Constant DE LA MoLLETTE), Phi- 
lippe du, a French theologian,was born at Saint-André, 
Dauphiné, Aug. 29, 1737. He completed his studies at 
the Sorbonne, and received the degree of doctor in 1765, 
preparing a thesis in six languages upon the Holy Script- 
ure, which was published at Paris the same year. He 
was afterwards vicar-general of Vienne. He was be- 
headed in 1793. He wrote, La Genese Expliquée (Paris, 
1773): — Essas sur [Ecriture Sainte (ibid. 1775; this 
work is preceded by a plate containing several Oriental 
alphabets) :— Nouvelle Méthode pour Entrer dans le Vrai 
sens de l Écriture Sainte (ibid. 1777):— L'Exode Ex- 
pligué (ibid. 1780):— Les Psaumes Expliques (ibid. 
1781) :—Traité sur la Poésie et la Musique des Hé- 
breux (ibid. eod.) :— Le Lévitique Expliqué (ibid. 17865) : 
—Nourelle Bible Polyglotte (very rare). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Contant, Pierre, an eminent French architect, 
was born in 1698 at Ivry-sur-Seine, and studied under 
Wattean. He erected the convent of Panthemont and 
the charch de la Madeleine, in Paris, and also designed 
the beautiful church of St. Waast, at Arras. He died 
at Paris in 1777. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, a.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, s. v. 


Contarini, Camillo, an Italian scholar, was born 
at Venice, Jan. 3, 1644. He completed his studies at 
the Clementine College in Rome, returned to his native 
city in 1663, and entered upon public employments 
with zeal and wisdom. Later he became member of 
the grand council, and there distinguished himself by 
bis eloquence. He married Maria Donato in 1679, but 
after her death, in 1698, he took, March 30, 1710, the 
ecclesiastical habit, and went to Rome, where he pre- 
tented to Clement XI the first volume of his historical 
waks. He died at Venice, Aug. 17, 1722, leaving 
L'Ingowmo Riconosciuto (Venice, 1666):— L'Arbuce, a 
musical tragedy (ibid. 1667):—La Genealogia de Do- 
misi ( Amsterdam, 1693 ): — Istoria della Guerra di 


Venice, is a picture by this artist of The Crucifixion, 
and in San Francesco is The Resurrection, His princi- 
pal work, however, now in the Louvre, represents the 
Virgin and Infant Enthroned, with St. Mark and St. 
Sebustian. He died in 1605. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Contarizo, Lurcı, an Italian theologian, who lived 
in the early half of the 17th century, wrote Il Vago e 
Dilettevole Giardino (Vicenza, 1602). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Conte. Guido del, an artist, so called, whose real 
name was Fussi, a native of Carpi, was born in 1584. He 
was the inventor of a kind of work called by the Ital- 
ians scagliola or mischio. From him this method rap- 
idly spread throughout all Italy. Some of his scholars 
far surpassed him in the execution of altars fur church- 
es. He died in 1649. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8 v. 


Conte, Jacopino del, a Florentine painter, was 
born in 1510, and studied under Andrea del Sarto. His 
principal pictures in Rome are, St. John Preaching and 
The Descent from the Cross, in San Giovanni Decollato; 
The Dead Christ and St. Fruncts Receiving the Stigmata, 
at the Cappuccini 4 Monte Cavallo. He died at Rome 
in 1598. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Contee, Benzamin, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Benfield, Charles Co., Md., in 
1755. When the war of the Revolution broke out he 
entered the American army, and held a commission 
in 1776. After independence was declared he visited 
France, Spain, and England. He was a scholarly man, 
very courteous in his manner. In 1789 he was elected 
a representative to the first Congress under the new 
constitution. Though not a public debater, he was 
profound in investigation and wise in counsel. Wash- 
ington was his personal friend. Returning from Con- 
gress, his father established him as a merchant in Not- 
tingham, Md.; but he was unsuccessful, and returned to 
Blenheim, where he had been married. Subsequently 
he became a planter. He accepted the appointment of 
chief judge of the testamentary court of Charles Coun- 
ty, which he held during his life. In May, 1802, the 
parish of William and Mary, in Charles Couuty, of 
which he had been vestryman, solicited him to enter 
holy orders and become their pastor, to which he con- 
sented, In June, 1803, he obtained deacon’s orders, 
and in 1805 was placed on the standing committee, 
and became the official visitor of his own and the ad- 
joining county, a position which he held ever after. 
The adjoining parish, Trinity, invited him to its pul- 
pits about this time, and he continued to preach there 
during the following five years, although one church 
was twelve and the other twenty miles distant from his 
home. Bishop Claggett’s health failing, Dr. Contee be- 
came, in August, 1811, rector of St. Paul’s parish, a part 
of the bishop’s charge, and in this pastorate he contin- 
ued for three years. During this time he had five places 
of worship to supply, the most distant being forty miles 
away. In 1812 he came very near being elected as- 
sistant to the bishop. In 1813 he began to curtail his 
field of labor, giving up Trinity Church and St. Paul's. 
William and Mary, the parish in which he resided, 


Leopoldi mper. mira a T dell A was held by him until the date of his death, Jan. 23, 
1663 :— Ap KEE A dy Ve 1714): 1816. His character was distinguished by self-denial, 
—Annaki delle Guerre per la Monarchia delle Spagne great zeal, and devotion. See Sprague, Annals of the 
(ited. 1720-1722). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, Amer. Pulpit, v, 487. 

ar. Contelorio, Fetice, an Italian theologian, was 


: . : born at Spoleto in 1590. He was doctor of theology 
—— bam in E a an Gate a and keeper of the Vatican library, and died at Rome, 
to the study of the ‘works of Titian. He travelled in Sept. 28, 16 2. He wrote various religious treatises, 
Germany where he net with great encouragement from for which see Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Genérale, 8. v.; Jöcher, 
the princes and nobility, especially at the court of the Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v. 
emperor Rudolph IL In the church Della Croce, at| Contenson, VINCENT, a French theologian, was 
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born at Altivillare, in the diocese of Condom, about 
1640. He took the Dominican habit at Toulouse, Feb. 
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above sixty and fifty. Nothing of this kind is to be 
found in later systems of legislation, although disparity 


2, 1657, and taught philosophy at Albi, then theology of age in marriage has sometimes been sought to be 


at Toulouse. He was very learned, and occupied the 
chair of eloquence. He died at Creil, Dec. 26, 1674, 
leaving, Theologia Mentis et Cordis (Lyons, 1675. 1681, 
1687). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. 

Contextus (Contestus, Contestius,or Con- 
tessus), Saint, an early Christian prelate, is said to 
have been born near Bayeux, in Gaul, and to have 
been pious from early youth. He preached so zeal- 
ously against the prevalent vices as to be subject not 
only to popular dislike, but to Satanic temptations; 
but persevered, and in advanced age was made bish- 
op of Bayeux, A.D. cir. 480-518. He is famed for 
his virtues and good deeds, and his body was trans- 
lated to Fiscannum (Fécamp) His festival is on 
Jan. 19. 

Conthigirnus. See KENTIGERN. 


Continency is that moral virtue by which we re- 
strain concupiscence, ‘There is this distinction between 
chastity and continence: chastity requires no effort, be- 
cause it may result from constitution; whereas conti- 
nency appears to be the consequence of a victory gained 
over ourselves. The term is usually applied to men, 
as chastity is to women. See CHASTITY. 


Contingent, happening without a foreknown cause, 
commonly called accidental. An event not come to pass 
is said to be contingent, which either may or may not 
be; what is already done is said to have been con- 
tingent, if it might or might nut have been. What is 
contingent or casual to us is not so with God. As ef- 
fects stand related to a second cause, they are often- 
times contingent; but as they stand related tu the first 
cause, they are acts of God’s counsel, and directed by 
his wisdom. See Necessiry; WILL. 

Contobabditee were a section of the Agnoéte 
(q. v.). 

Contra votum is a formula of regret in early 
Christian epitaphs, adopted from paganism after the 
8th century, especially in Northern [taly. 


Contra-remonstrants. See REMONSTRANTS. 


Contract of Marriage may be considered in 
two senses: 

I. Agreement for Marriage in the Abstract. The law 
of the Church on this point is, as on many other points, 
compounded of the Jewish and Roman laws, under the 
influence of New-Testament teaching. It is derived 
mainly from the latter system of legislation, especially 
in regard to the marriage of the laity; from the former 
mainly, in regard to that of the clergy. The validity of 
the marriage-contract generally depends on two points: 

1. Strictly speaking, the inherent capacity of the 
parties for marriage turns only upon three particulars: 

(a) Sufficient Age. On this it may be observed that 
the old Roman, like the old Jewish law, attached the 
capacity for marriage by age to the physical fact of 
puberty; and the same principle is practically followed 
in all svstems of legislation which take notice of age at 
all in this matter, although it is generally found con- 
venient in the long run to fix an age of legal puberty, 
without reference to the specific fact. Thus, in the 
JXigest, it is provided that the marriage contract is only 
valid on the part of the wife when she has completed 
her twelfth year, even though she be already married and 
living with her husband. Justinian himself, in his In- 
stilu(es, professes to have fixed, on grounds of decency, 
the age of puberty fur the male at fourteen; both which 
periods have very generally been adopted in modern leg- 
islation. 

The earlier Roman legislation seems to have fixed an 
age beyond which a woman could not marry, since we 
find Justinian abolishing all prohibitions of the earlier 
Roman law against marriages between men and women 









suppressed. 


Physical incapacity in persons of full age has never 
been held to produce actual inability to enter into the 
marriage contract, but simply to render the marriage 
vuidable when the fact is ascertained. Nor is the fact 
one of importance in reference to the marriage relation, 
except where divorce is put under restrictions. See 
IMPOTENCY, 

(b) Defect of Reason acts inversely to defect of age. 
Thus, madness was fatal to the validity of the contract, 
but did not dissolve it when afterwards supervening. 

(c) The Freedom of Will of the parties, on the other 
hand, can only be testified by their consent to the mar- 
riage (see Consent); but it may also be indirectly se- 
cured, by limitations of a protective character placed on 
the exercise of the capacity to contract marriage. Ac- 
cording to the jurists of the Digest, a man might marry 
a woman by letters or by proxy if she were brought to 
his house, but this privilege did not belong to the 
woman. 

There was one large class of persons in whom there 
was held to be no freedom of will, and, consequently, no 
capacity to contract marriage. Marriage is simply im- 
possible where the persons of slaves of both sexes are 
subject, absolutely without limit, to the lusts, natural or 
unnatural, of a master. The slave, his master’s thing, 
can have no will but his master’s; in respect of the 
civil law, properly so called, i.e. the law made for citi- 
zens, he does not exist; bis condition is almost equiva- 
lent to death itself. Thus the Roman law has never men- 
tioned connections between slaves, Connections between 
slaves and serfs are indeed mentioned, but without the 
name of marriage, and only to determine the cundition 
of the offspring, which is fixed by that of the mother. 
Rustici, a class of peasants who seem to have been of 
higher status than the “ serfs,” could contract marriage 
among themselves. 

The recognition of slaves’ marriages originated, not 
in the Roman law, but unquestionably in the Jewish 
law. Although only “ Hebrew ” servants are mentioned 
in the passage of Exodus on this subject (xxi, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
it is clear that the Pentateuch recognised the marnage 
of persons in a servile condition. With the sweeping 
away by the Christian dispensation of all distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile it is but natural to suppose that 
the right of marriage would be extended from the He- 
brew slave to the whole slave class, Such right, in- 
deed, was not absolute, as will have been observed, but 
flowed from the master’s will, and was subject to his 
rights, The master gave a wife to his slave; the wife 
and her children remained his, even when the slave 
himself obtained his freedom. As respects the marriage 
of slaves, it appears clearly to have been recognised 
both by the State and the Church in the reign of Charle- 
magne. 

2. The Extrinsic Conditions of the capacity for mar- 
riage were very various. Some are purely or mainly 
moral ones; the leading one of this class, that of the 
amount of consanguinity which the law of different na- 
tions has held to be a bar to the validity of the nuptial 
contract, will be found treated of under the heads of AF- 
FINITY; CousINS-GERMAN. Another—asingular, because 
exactly opposite feelings on the subject have prevailed 
in different countries—is to be found in the prohibition 
by the later Roman law of marriages between ravishera 
and their victims, under severe penalties, both for the 
parties themselves, and the parents who consented to it 
(Justinian, Cod. b. ix, t. xiii, § 1, Nor. 143, 150). 

Another limitation on the marriage contract, which 
must be considered rather of a political nature, and 
which prevails more or less still in the military code of 
almost every modern nation, was that on the marriage 
of soldiers. Under the early Roman polity, marriage 
was absolutely forbidden to soldiers; but the emperor 
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Claudios allowed them the right, and it seems certain 
that there were married soldiers under Galba and Domi- 
tian. Severus seems, however, to have been the first to 
allow soldiers to live with their wives, Philip I and II, on 
theother hand, seem to have restricted soldiers to a first 
mariage. Under Justinian’s Code, the marriage of sol- 
diers and other persons in the militia was made free, 
without solemnities of any sort, so long as the wife was 
free-born. There haviug been no regular armies among 
the barbarian races, nothing answering to the prohibi- 
tion is to be found in their codes. 

There were also restrictions on marriage which must 
be considered protective in their character, and intend- 
ed to secure real freedom, as well as the wisdom of 
choice. To these, in the highest view of the subject, 
belong those which turn upon the consent of parents 
(see Consent); although this restriction seems gener- 
ally to have had its historic origin in a much lower 
sphere of feeling—that of the social dependence and 
slavery, or quasi-slavery, of children to their parents, 
Next come the interdictions placed by the Roman law 
on the marriage of guardians or curators, or their issue, 
with their female wards. 

Lastly come the interdictions on the marriage of of- 
cals within their juriadictions, which are analogous in 
principle to those on the marriage of guardians with 
their wards. No official could marry (though he might 
betroch to himself) a wife born or domiciled within the 
province in which he held office, unless he had been be- 
trothed to her before; and if he betrothed a woman, she 
could, after his giving up office, terminate the engage- 
ment, on returning the earnest-money ; but he could 
give his daughters in marriage within the province. 
The marriage of an official contracted against this in- 
terdiction seems to have been considered absolutely 
void, 

Among the specially religious restrictions placed on 
the marriage contract in the early ages of the Church, 
the one which would first claim our attention is that on 
the marriage of Christians with Gentiles, or eventually 
also with Jews and heretics. 

That marriage generally was a civil contract, subject 
to the laws of the state, seems to have been the re- 
ceived doctrine of the early Church; while at the same 
time it claimed also power to regulate it in the spirit of 
the Goapel, as is shown, for instance, in the strictness 
of our Lord and his apostles against divorce, although 
freely allowed both by the Jewish and the Ruman law. 
Hence pagan betrothals and marriages were, as Selden 
obeervea, held valid by the Christians ( Uxor Ehraica, 
bk. ii, e. 24), 

The next religious restriction of marriage is that con- 
nected with the monkish profession, which must be dis- 
tinguished from the early vow of virginity in the female 
sex, and from the institution of the Church virgina. 
The vow of virginity, which for many centuries now 
has been considered an essential prereqnisite of the 
Monastic profession, was not so by any means in the 
tarly beroic days of monachism (q. v.). 

Tbe prohibition against the marriage of monks and 
religious women by degrees found its way into the civil 
law of several of the barbarian kingdoms besides France. 
Among the laws of king Luitprand of Lombardy, A.D. 
31, or later, we find one of this kind as to women, in 
which their position when they have assumed the relig- 
wus habit is assimilated to that of girls betrothed under 
the civil law, whoee marriage entails a penalty of five 
hundred solids. The Visigothic code inflicts “on inces- 
yous marriages and adulteries, or on sacred virgins and 
widows and penitents, defiled with lay vesture or mar- 
nage,” the penalties of exile, separation, and forfeiture 
A property. By the time of the Carlovingians, the 

Ciril and ecclesiastical law almost wholly coalesce. In 
the &h book of the Capitularies we tind one almost in 
the same terms with the Visigothic law above quoted, 
declaring that marriage with a virgin devoted to God, 
à person ander the religious habit, or professing the 
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continence of widowhood, is not a true marriage, and 
requiring the parties to be separated by either the 
priest or the judge, without even any accusation being 
lodged with him, the penalty being still perpetual ex- 
ile. Inthe East, on the contrary, about the end of the 
8th century, it is noted as one of the features of Con- 
stantine Copronymus’styranny, that he compelled monks 
to marry. 

In respect of the marriage of the clergy, however, 
the restraint which occupies most space in the Church 
legislation of the period which concerns us, is that on 
digamous or quasi-digamous marriages, which will be 
considered under the head of DigaAmy. Meanwhile, 
however, there was growing up a feeling against all 
marriage of the clergy while in orders, tending to their 
absolute celibacy. The notices which occur of other 
restraints upon clerical marriages are comparatively 
few and unimportant, See Ceracy. 

II. We have now to say a few words on the contract 
of marriage, in the sense in which the expression is 
still used in France (marriage settlement), of the written 
evidence of the contract itself as between the parties. 

The marriage contract among the Romans was ha- 
bitually certified in writing on waxen tablets, which, 
however, might also be nsed after marriage, e. g. on 
the birth of a child. “Nuptial tablets” were signed 
both by the parties and by witnesses, and the breaking 
of them was held to be at least a symbol of the dissolu- 
tion of marriage, if it had not the actual effect of dis- 
solving it. By a constitution of the emperor Probus, 
the drawing up of such “tablets” was enacted not to 
be necessary to establish the validity of the marriage 
or the father’s power over his offspring. ‘They were 
perhaps not necessarily, though usually, identical with 
the “ dotal tablets,” “dotal instruments,” or “ dotal doc- 
uments,” specitically so called, but must have been com- 
prised with them at least under the general terms “ in- 
struments” or “documents;” as to which it is pro- 
vided, by a constitution of Diocletian and Maximin, 
that where there is no marriage, “instruments” made 
to prove marriage are invalid; but that where there are 
none, a marriage lawfully contracted is not void; nor 
could the want of signature to such by the father in- 
validate his consent. Nuptial instruments were bv 
Justinian made necessary in the case of the marriage of 
stage-plavera, Under the 74th Novel, indeed, all per- 
sons exercising honorable offices, businesses, and pro- 
fessions, short of the highest functions in the state, 
were required, if they wished to marry without nuptial 
instruments, to appear in some * house of prayer ani de- 
clare their intentions before the ‘Defender of the 
Church, ’” who, in the presence of three or four of the 
clerks of the Church, was to draw up an attestation of 
the marriage, with names and dates, and this was then 
to be subscribed by the parties, the “ Defender,” and the 
three others, or as many more as the parties wished, and 


lif not required by them, to be laid up, so signed, in the 


archives of the church, i. e. where the holy vases were 
kept; and without this the parties were not held to 
have come together “with nuptial will.” But this was 
only necessary where there was no document fixing a 
dus or anti-nuptial donation; nor was it required as to 
agriculturists, persons of mean condition, or common 
suldiers. It will be obvious that we have in the above 
the orginal of our marriage certificates. See Downy ; 
MARRIAGE. 


Contredit, ANDRE, a French poet and musician, 
lived about 1290. He was an ecclesiastic, and left 
Neuf Chansons Notées (MS. in the National Library of 
Paris, No. 7222, containing eight volumes). See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Contrite literally signifies beaten or bruised, as 
with hard blows, or a heavy burden; and so, in Script- 
ure language, imports one whose heart is broken and 
wounded for sin, in opposition to the heart of stone 
(Isa. Ixvi, 2; Psa. li, 17; lvii, 15). The evidences of a 
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broken and contrite spirit are: (1) Deep conviction 
of the evil of sin; (2) humiliation under a sense of 
it (Job xliii, 5, 6); (3) pungent sorrow for it (Zech. 
xii, 10); (4) ingenuous confession of it (1 John, i, 9); 
(5) prayer for deliverance from it (Psa. li, 10; Luke 
Xviii, 13); (6) susceptibility of good impressions (Ezek. 
xi, 19). 

Controversy, REtictovs, is good or evil, accord- 
ing to the principles which it upholds, the purpose in 
which it originates, the object to which it is applied, 
and the temper with which it is conducted. If it spring 
from a mere spirit of contention, from desire of victory, 
not love of truth, or from stubboruness, that will not be 
bronght into captivity to the obedience of Christ, Chris- 
tianity will not acknowledge it for her own. If it be 
employed on questions unbetitting human disputation ; 
questions inaccessible to our finite understandings, un- 
neceasary or unimportant in their issue, and only tend- 
ing to perpetuate strife, or to unsettle the minds of men, 
then it is also unworthy of the Christian character. 
Nor is it void of offence when, however sound its prin- 
ciples, however important its subject, however irrefrag- 
able its argument, it is made the vehicle of personal 
malignity; when it is carried on with a spirit that rends | 
asunder the social ties, and exasperates, instead of en- 
deavoring to soften, the irritable feelings, which, even 
in its mildest aspect, it is but too apt to excite. 

But those evil consequences, which flow from the 
abuse of controversy, and from causes by no means nec- 
essarily connected with religious discussion, ought not 
to deter us from its proper use, when truth requires its 
aid. Controversy is worse than useless if it have no 
better end in view than a display of mental superiority, 
or the self-gratification which, to minds of a certain 
cast, it appears to afford. For as, in secular disputes, it 
is the legitimate end of warfare to produce peace, 80, in 
religious polemics, the attainment of unanimity ought 
to be the main object. War is waged because peace 
cannot be obtained without it. Religious controversy 
is maintained because agreement in the truth is not 
otherwise to be effected. When this necessity is laid 
upon us, we do but acquit vurselves of an indispen- 
sable duty in defending the charge committed to our 
care by the use of those weapons with which the 
armory of the divine Word supplies us. See Van 
Mildert, Bampton Lectures. 


Contumelidsus, a bishop of Riez, in Gaul, A.D. 
524. He was addressed by Avitus, bishop of Vienne, 
concerning a work sent him by the latter. He was 
a learned man, but of doubtful private morality, and 
about 534, at the instance of Cæsarius, bishop of Artes 
pope John IL forbade his exercising episcopal func- 
tions. Contumeliosus appealed to pope Agapetus, 
but the case seems not to have been further deter- 
mined. 


Contumely and Impudence, two vices, were 
adored by the Athenians under the figure of partridges, 
from a supposed analogy of nature. 


Conture, GUILLAUME, a French architect, was born 
at Rouen in 1732, and visited Italy early, where he 
made great improvement. He restored the Church de 
la Madeleine, and died in 1799, 


Contzen, ADAM, a Jesuit and controversialist of 
Belgium, was born in 1573 at Montjoie, in the Julich 
territory. In 1595 he joined his order at Treves, was 
in 1606 appointed a professor of philosophy at Wurz- 
burg, and in 1610 professor of theology at the academy 
in Mayence. He wrote, against the Heidelberg profess- 
or Pareus, Defensio Libri de Gratia Primi Hominis 
(Magdeburg, 1613), and Crudelitas et Idolum Calrinista- 
rum Revelutum (ibid. 1614). When Pareus tried to liar- 
monize the differences between Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists, and to array both parties against Rome, Con'zen 
published De Unstone et Synodo Generali Evangelicorum 
(ibid. 1615), and De Puce Germania Libri Duo (ibid. 
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1616). When the first centenary of the Reformation 
was celebrated, he published Jubdlum Jubslorum (ibid. 
1618). At Munich, where he was called in 1623, he 
wrote, In Quutuor Evang., a commentary (Cologne, 
1626) :—/n Epistol. ad Romanos (ibid. 1629) :—Jn Epis- 
tol. ad Corinthios et ad Galatas (ibid. 1631). He died 
May 20, 1635. See K. Brischar, P. Adam Contzen (Wurz- 
burg, 1829); Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte's Kirchen- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Conuualh (or Conwalh). See CoixwaLcH. 

Conuulfus (or Conwulfus). See CYNEWULF. 

Convallus (or Conwall) is the name of several 
early Scotch saints: 

1. Said by some to have been an abbot in Scotland, 
and confessor of king Comanus, and to have died in 
A.D. 527; but according to others an abbot of Iona, 
who introduced “gang - days” ( Rogation -days ) into 
Scotland. His day of commemoration is Oct. 13 or 15. 
See Forbes, Kal. of Scottish Saints, p. 164, 214, 241, 
815. 

2. A confessor, commemorated May 18 or Sept. 28, 
probably the Convallus- who was a favorite pupil of 


| Kentigern at Glasgow, described as ie son of an Irish 


prince, and as dying in A.D. 612. See Forbes, Kal. of 
Scot, Saints, p. 815. 

3. A monk, commemorated Sept. 14, who was brought 
up in the monastery of Crosraguel in Carrick, and there- 
fore not earlier than the 18th century. See Camera- 
rius, De Scot. Fort, p. 173. 


Convention, GENERAT, is an assembly of clerical 
and lay deputies belonging to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (q. v.) of America. 


Converse, Amasa, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Lyme, N. H., Aug. 21,1795. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1822; studied theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary for one year; was 
ordained evangelist by the Presbytery of Hanover, 
May 5, 1826; was missionary in Virginia during 1826 
and 1827; editor of the Visitor and Telegraph, Rich- 
mond, thereafter until 1839; of the Christian Observer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., until 1861; then went back to Rich- 
mond, and was employed there until 1869; and at Louis- 
ville, Ky., until his death, Dec. 9, 1872. See Gen. Cat. 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 44. 


Converse, Augustus L. a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman of the diocese of South Carolina, was for a 
number of years rector of the church in Stateburgh, near 
which place he died, March 21, 1860, aged sixty-two 
years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1861, p. 98. 


Converse, John Kendrick, a Presbyterian and 
Congregational minister, was born at Lyme, N. H., June 
15, 1801. His preliminary education was acquired at 
Thetford Academy. In 1827 he graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, and during the two vears following was 
a teacher and editor in Richmond, Va. Soon after his 
graduation from Princeton Theological Seminary he 
was ordained pastor, Aug. 9, 1832, at Burlington, Vt., 
where he continued to minister for twelve vears; and 
then, for more than twenty-five years was principal of 
the Burlington Female Seminary. For a long time he 
was secretary of the Vermont Colonization Societv, and 
was also general agent of the American Colonization 
Society. He died at Burlington, Oct. 8, 1880. See 
Cong. Year-book, 1881, p. 20; Necrol, Report of Prince- 
ton Theol, Sem. 1881. 

Converai is a Latin term for lay brothers of a 
monastery, as having forsaken the world. 


Convert is a person who is converted. In a mo- 
nastic sense, converts are lay friars, or brothers admitted 
for the service of the house, without orders, and not. al- 
lowed to sing in the choir. 

Conviction, in general, is the assurance of the 
In a religious sense, itis the 
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See (Lond.) Christian Remembrancer, July, 1824, p. 489 ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s.v.; Biog. 
Universelle, 8. v. 

Conyers, Josiau B.,a Baptist minister and physi- 
cian, was born in Bath Connty, Ky., March 4, 1812. He 
graduated as M.D. from Transylvania University, and 
for seven years practiced his profession at Quincy, Il. 
He united with the Baptist Church in 1844. Several 
vears afterwards he gave up a lucrative practice, and 
was ordained a minister at St. Mary’s, O., where, and 
at Delphos, and Zanesville, he preached for six years. 
Although somewhat advanced in life, he became a 
student in the theological department of Madison Uni- 
versity, N. Y., and studied one year at Princeton. In 
January, 1863, he entered upon the duties of his pastor- 
ate in Oneida, Il]. Subsequently he was pastor of the 
Church at Berwick. He died Aug. 6, 1870, near Tabo, 
Lafayette Co., Mo. See Minutes of JU. Anniversaries, 
1870, p.11. (J. C. S.) 


Conynghame, Daniel, a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Glasgow University in 1586; was ap- 
pointed to the living at Kilmalcolm in 1588; was a 
member of the Court of High Commission in 1619, con- 
tinued in 1628, but resided at Lochwinnoch in 1646, 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, ii, 249. 


Conynghame, Hugh, a Seotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Glasgow University in 1634, became minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian congregation at Ray, Ireland, but 
was compelled by persecution to leave that island; was 
called to the Jiving at Mearns in 1649; became a tem- 
porary supply at Erskine in 1641, and continued in Jan- 
uary, 1654. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 227, 245. 


Conzié, Francois de, a French prelate, brother 
of the following, was born at Poncin, in Bugey, March 
18, 1736. He was first grand-vicar, then bishop of St. 
Omer, and, in 1774, became archbishop of Toura As 
deputy of the clergy to the states-general of 1789, he pro- 
tested against the reunion of the three orders, resigned 
in 1791, and went to Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterwards 
wrote against the civil constitution of the clergy, and 
published, in June, 1791, a mandate which was con- 
demned, in July of the same year, by the tribunal of 
Tours, to be torn and burned by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. He retired to Holland, and died at Amster- 
dam in 1795. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 

Conzié, Louis Francois Maro Hilaire de, 
a French prelate, was born at Poncin, in Bugey, Jan. 
13, 1782. He served first as an officer of dragoons, 
but was soon made bishop of Arras. He proved him- 
self one of the most violent adversaries of the Revo- 
lution. He refused to sit at the states-general, and in 
a riot came near losing his life in return for his de- 
votion. An indictment being decreed in 1792, he took 
refuge in England and attached himself to the count 
of Artois, He exercised great influence in private, and 
directed the affairs of the royalist party. He became 
the centre of the intercourse and intrigue which fed 
the civil war in France. For many years his name 
was found in nearly all the projects of political insur- 
rections, He is especially memorable as one of the 
directors of the plot of the machine infernale, Dec. 24, 
1800. He died in London in December, 1804. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 
s. V. . 

Coo, Rocer, an English martyr, was a native of 
Melford, in Suffolk. He was brought before the bish- 
op, examined, and condemned to be burned, on acconnt 
of his belief in the true God and his abhorrence of the 
worship of idols. ‘The sentence was executed at Yox- 
edited by W. D. Conybeare. This work has done much | ford, Suffolk, in 1555. See Fox, Acts and Monumenis, 
to promote the study of Anglo-Saxon literature. Large | V! 881. 
portions of the Song of the Traveller and Beowulf will| Cools, Albert A., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
be found in the volume. Mr. Conybeare was a contrib- | was. born at Warehouse Point, Conn., Sept. 24, 1817. 
utor to the British Bibliographer. He died in 1824. | He early. gave proof of a noble character by caring for 


first degree of repentance, and implies an affecting 
sense that we are guilty before God; that we can do 
nothing of ourselves to gain his forfeited favor; that 
we deserve and are exposed to the wrath of God; that 
sin is very odious and hateful, yea, the greatest of evils. 

There is a natural and just conviction which arises 
from nataral conscience, fear of punishment, moral sua- 
sion, or alarming providences, but which is not of a 
permanent nature. Saving conviction is a work of 
the Holy Spirit, as the cause; though the conscience, 
the law, the gospel, or affliction, may be the means 
(John xvi, 8, 9). 

Convictions of sin differ very much in their degree 
and pangency, in different persons. It has been ob- 
served that those who suffer the most agonizing sensa- 
tions are such as never before enjoyed the external call 
of the goapel, or were favored with the tuition of relig- 
ious parents, but have negiccted or notoriously abused 
the means of grace. To these, conviction is often sud- 
den, and produces that horror and shame which are not 
soon overcome; whereas those who have sat under the 
gospel from their infancy have not often such alarming 
convictions, because they have already some notion of 
these things, and have much acquaintance with the gos- 
pel, which administers to a believing heart immediate 
comfort. As it is not, therefore, the constant method 
of the Spirit to convince in one way, it is improper for 
any to distress themselves because they are not, or have 
not been, tormented almost to despair: they should be 
rather thankful that the Spirit of God has dealt tender- 
ly with them, and opened to them the genuine source 
of consolation in Christ. It is necessary, however, to 
observe that, in order to repentance and conversion to 
God, there must be real and lasting conviction, which, 
though it may not be the same in degree, is the same 
in nature. 

Evangelical conviction differs from legal conviction 
thus: legal arises from a consideration of the divine 
law, God’s justice, power, or omniscience; evangelical, 
from God’s goodness and holinéss as seen in the cross 
of Christ, and from a disaffection to sin; legal convic- 
tion still conceives there is something remaining good ; 
bat erangelical is sensible there is no good at all; legal 
wishes freedom from pain; evangelical from sin; legal 
hardens the heart; evangelical softens it; legal is only 
temporary ; evangelical lasting. 

Convocation, in the University of Oxford, consists 
of all persons admitted to regency, who have their 
names on thcir college books, and have paid all their 
fea. This assembly gives assent to statutes passed in 
congregation, confirms leases of lands, makes petitions 
to Parliament, elects burgesses, and confers honorary 
degrees, or those given by degree or by diploma. 

Conwell, Henry, a Roman Catholic prelate, was 
born in Ireland, made bishop of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1820, and died in that city, April 21, 1842. See De 
Courcy and Shea, Hist. of the Cutholic Church in the 
U. 8. p. 125. 


Conwell, W. T., a minister of the Methodist. Epis- 
copal Charch South, was born near Hazel Green, Morgan 
Co, Ky. Feb. 19, 1849. He removed to Missouri in 1870, 
was converted in 1874, and the same year joined the Mis- 
wuri Conference. He died at Savannah, Mo., May 23, 
1881. See Binutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church South, 1881, p. 818. 


Conybeare, Jons Jostas, A.M., an English divine, 
was born in 1779. He was elected professor of Anglo- 
Sazon in Oxford University in 1808, and professor of 
poetry in 1812. He delivered the Bampton lectures 
for 1824, on the Jnterpretution of Scripture; and in 1826 
was published his Jllustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
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the family on the death of his father; joined the Church 
at the age of eighteen, and, after several years of study 
and teaching, united with the New England Conference 
in 1842, and began his pastoral life at Feeding Hills, 
Mass. He continued his ministry at Shelburne Falls, 
Chester Village (now Huntington), North Brookfield, 
Princeton, Oxford, and in 1851 at Milford (all in Massa- 
chusetts), where he died, Feb. 4, 1880. Mr. Cook spent 
his latter years as a dentist; was a member of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts in 1850, 1855, and 1864; and 
served once in the Senate and twice inthe House. He 
was a Christian gentleman, of fine presence and great 
urbanity; a natural, excellent preacher and expositor; 
was benevolent, and everywhere highly esteemed. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 66. 

Cook, Alexander (1), a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at St. Monance, near Glasgow, Scotland, Feb. 
4, 1760. He received a moderate English education at 
Glasgow, and learned the trade of a silversmith. He 
was at Berwick-on-Tweed in 1778, and emigrated to 
America in 1783; in 1797 was living in Pennsylvania; 
in 1802 was licensed, and went as a missionary to the 
Indians, but remained only a short time. In 1803 he 
was received into the Presbytery of Erie, and accepted 
calls from the congregations of Slippery Rock and New 
Castle, where he continued until 1809. In 1810 he was 
dismissed from the Presbytery of Erie, and connected 
himself with that of Hartford. About this time he took 
a commission to labor in South Carolina and Georgia as 
a missionary. He was also stated supply at Poland, O., 
from 1812 to 1814. In 1815 he was received into the 
Presbytery of Ohio, and installed pastor of the Church 
of Bethany, which relation was dissolved in 1820. In 
1821 he was received by the Presbytery of Allegheny, 
and in the same year installed as pastor of the churches 
of Ebenezer and Bear Creek. In 1827 he was received 
into the Presbytery of Steubenville, and for a year sup- 
plied the churches of Annapolis and Bloomfield, O. In 


1828 he left his home to organize a Church in a Scotch’ 


settlement in Ohio. While on this trip he died, Nov. 
30, 1828. See Hist. of the Presbytery of Erie. 

Cook, Alexander (2), a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Keskasbig. County Donegal, Ire- 
land, May 5, 1842. He joined the Wesleyans early in 
life; received a good common English education, and 
studied two years in the Wesleyan Institute; taught 
school four years; emigrated to America in 1865, and 
in 1866 entered the Central Ohio Conference, wherein 
he served the Church until his death, early in 1870. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 196. 

Cook, Archibald, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1822; appointed to the North 
Church, Inverness, in 1837, after he had spent some 
Years as missionary at Berriedale; joined the Free Se- 
cession in 1843, and became minister of the Free Church, 
Daviot, in 1844. He died May 6, 1865, aged seventy- 
four years. See Fausti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 259. 

Cook, Chauncey, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Wallingford, Conn., March 9, 1778. He gradu- 
ated from Middlebury College in 1808, studied theology 
with Dr. Asa Burton, was ordained in 1809, and labored 
as an evangelist in Vermont and New York. In 1811 
he became pastor of the Church in Adams, N. Y., and 
his successive charges were as follows: Lima, Pittsford, 
Chili, Greece, Ira, Aurora (Presbyterian Church), all in 
New York state; Hennepin, Aurora, and Bristol, in INi- 
nois He died at Ottawa, Ill., March 21, 1860. Mr. 
Cook’s ministry was blessed with many revivals, “He 
was a progressive man to the last.” See Cong. Quar- 
terly, 1860, p. 344. 

Cook, Cornelius, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was a native of Great Britain, where he was converted, 
and then called to preach in America. He labored three 
years in the ministry (in East Jersey, 1787; Dutchess, 
1788; Schenectady, 1789), and died in August, 1789. 
See Minutes of Annual Conference, 1790, p. 86, 
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Cook, Edward, an English Wesleyan missionary, 
was born at Long Whatton, Leicestershire, Nov. 4, 1806. 
He was converted in 1828, ordained in London for the 
missionary work in 1831, and on Jan. 14, 1832, sailed 
with Rev. Messrs. Edwards and Satchel in the Culedonia, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. His field was the Great 
Namaqua land. His work was interesting, successful, 
pursued with great love and enthusiasm, often amid 
dangers, His health tinally giving way under his toils, 
he commenced a journey to Cape Town, but before he 
reached the station of his wished-for rest he died, on the 
banks of the Great Orange River, March 7, 1843. His 
remains were carried back over fifty miles to Nisbet 
Bath, and interred in the land of bis labor. Besides es- 
tablishing a church of more than four hundred mem- 
bers, and schools of more than one thousand children at 
Nisbet Bath, he made frequent journeys to the Damaras 
and more distant tribes. See Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1848; Johu Cook, The Life of Edward Cook 
( Liverpool, 1849, 12mo); Christiun Watchman Maga- 
zine (Cape Town), March, 1843. 

Cook, Edwin R. T., an Episcopal clergyman, was 
born in 1825. At the time of his death, July 25, 1865, 
he was rector of Wainwright Memorial Church, in New 
York city. Mr. Cook was an able, devoted, and emi- 
nentlyguccessful pastor. See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 
1865, p. 644. 


Cook, Elijah, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born in the state of New York in 1793. He removed 
to the West in 1835, and was a preacher in Michigan. 
His ordination took place in 1845, and for nearly thirty 
years after he was engaged in his Master's work. He 
died at Cook’s Prairie, Mich., Jan. 31,1872. See Free- 
will Buptist Register, 1873, p. 83. (J. C. S.) 

Cook, Emile F. a French Methodist preacher, 
ron of Rey. Charles Cook, was born at Niort, June 15, 
1829, The happy influence of his godly parents was 
shown by his conversion at the age of nine years, His 
mind was drawn to the ministry, and he pursued his 
classical studies in France and Switzerland; and, to 
qualify himself for preaching, entered the Wesleyan 
Theological College at Richmond, England, where, for 
three vears, he manifested the aptitude fur pastoral work 
which ever afterwards characterized his life and labors, 
He entered the itinerant ministry in France in 1854, 
when that country was made an independent conference, 
and labored succesefully at Nismes, Nyons, Lausanne, 
and other important circuits He was stationed in 
Paris during the siege, and heroically opened his house 
as a hospital, and had it filled with the sick and wounded, 
whom he gathered in person from the battlefield, and 
his devoted labors were greatly appreciated by both the 
conference and the citizens. The conference elected 
him president in 1872, and kept him in the office two 
Years, as a mark of the confidence and affection of his 
brethren. At the close of his presidential duties he 
came to America to attend the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and afterwards spent some time in 
pleading in Methodiet churches for aid to his native 
land. He started for home in the steamer JVille-du~ 
Havre, but was shipwrecked soon after leaving America. 
He was picked up, as by a miracle, with barely life 
left; resumed his journey in the steamer Loch Karn, 
and was again wrecked. Was again rescued, but with 
little hope of rallying, yet he strove hard to lead the 
dying to the Saviour. He at length reached Englanda, 
got home greatly exhausted, and was sent to the south 
of France; but nature was worn out, yet hie mind was 
calm and serene, and his strong faith remained un- 
shaken. He died Jan. 9, 1874. 


Cook, Finlay, a Scotch clergyman, was born at 
Arran in 1778. He became a catechist at Glasgow ; 
was licensed to preach in 1816; ordained and sent as 
missionary to Halkirk, Watten, and Reay, and after- 
wards to Inverness; presented to the living at Cross im 
1829; transferred to East Church, Inverness, in 1833, 
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and thence to Reay in 1835; joined the Free Secession 
in 1843; and died June 12, 1858. He was remarkable 
for integrity and uprightness, faithful in reproving sin 
and error. His son, Alexander, was a minister in the 
Free Church. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 147, 259, 
368. 


Cook, George, D.D., a Scottish theologian, was 
born at St. Andrews between 1780 and 1795. He was 
pastor of Laurencekirk, and died in 1845. He wrote 
a History of the Reformation in Scotland (Edinb. 1811, 
1819, 3 vols.) -a (ffistory of the Church of Scotland 
(Lond. 1815, 3 vols.) :— Reality of Christ's Resurrection 
(1808), and some minor pieces. 

Cook, Henry David, a Scotch clergyman, son 
of the professor of moral philosophy in St. Andrews, 
was born Feb. 24, 1791. He took his degree at the 
University of St. Andrews; was licensed to preach in 
1813, and presented to the living at Kilmany in 1815. 
He died Sept. 19, 1857. He was well acquainted with 
the bistory of the Church, and with all its schisms and 
controversies. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, ii, 499. 

Cook, Henry Preston, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Hancock County, Ga., Dec. 8, 
1800. He received a careful religious training, ex- 
perienced conversion in 1817, and in 1820 united with 
the Mississippi Conference, wherein he labored with 
geal and fidelity until his death, in 1826. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1826, p. 506; Methodist 
Magazine, ix, 359. 

Cook, Isaac M., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Pennsylvania. He graduated from Jefferson 
College in 1841, attended Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary for about one year (1842), was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Beaver, Dec. 17, 1845, and was pastor at 
Bridgewater, Pa., until his death, in January, 1854. See 
Gea. Cat. of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 136. 


Cook, Israel B. a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1789. His name first appears in 1813, in 
connection with Lycoming Circuit of the Genesee Con- 
ference. In 1822 he became superannuated, but sub- 
sequently was readmitted into the East Baltimore 
Conference. He died March 7, 1868. See Minutes of 
Anenzal Conferences, 1868, p. 29 


Cook, I. Russell, a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born at Acton, Me., in 1821. He removed to Man- 
chester, N. H. where he was converted in 1847, and or- 
dained in 1852. His pastorates were in various places 
in Maine and New Hampshire, including Gilmanton, 
where be was pastor for four years, and Buxton, Me., 
for five years. He died in Rochester, N. H., July 1, 
1862. See Free-will Baptist Register, 1868, p. 92. 
(J.C. S.) 


Cook, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at the University of St. Andrews in 1648: was 
presented to the living at Eccles in 1663; deprived in 
1689 for not praying for the king and queen, and other 
acts of disloyalty. He died in 1691, aged about sixty- 
three years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 412. 


Cook, John (2), a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in 1732; called to the living at Abercrombie 
in 1734, and ordained. He died June 24, 1751. His 
sm John became professor of moral philosophy at St. 
Andrews, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, p. 403. 


Cook, John (3), a Scotch clergyman, was born 
Nor. 24,1771. He took his degree at the University 
of St. Andrews in 1788; was licensed to preach in 1792; 
appointed minister at Kilmany in 1793, and ordained ; 
appointed professor of Hebrew at St. Mary’s College, St. 
Aadrews, and resigned in 1802. He died Nov. 28, 1824. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 499. 

Cook, John (4), an early Wesleyan missionary, 
wm sent to the island of Dominica, W. I., in 1794. 
On his arrival at Tortola he was seized with putrid 
fever, and in five days R the prime of his life 
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and the triumph of faith,” in 1795 (according to Hill). 
See Atmore, Meth, Memorial, 8. v. 


Cook, John (5), D.D.,a Scotch clergyman, son of 
the divinity professor at St. Andrews, graduated at that 
university in 1823. He was factor to St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in 1824, licensed to preach in 1828, presented to 
the living at Laurencekirk in 1829, and ordained; 
transferred to St. Leonard's, St. Andrews, in 1845; ap- 
pointed convener of committee on education in 1849, 
of that for schoolmasters in 1850, and also of three 
other committees; was moderator of the Gencral As- 
sembly in 1859, assessor to the university court, elected 
professor of divinity and ecclesiastical history in 1860. 
and one of the deans of the chapel in 1868. He died 
April 17, 1869, aged sixty-one years, Dr. Cook published 
works on Church Patronage, Church Defence, Relief of 
the Poor, School Statistics, a Catechism, and a few sin- 
gle Sermons. A handsome painted window, placed by 
his parishioners in the college church, St. Andrews, is 
one token of the high esteem in which he was held. 
He had scholarly ability, refined taste, exact and active 
business habits, affability, and courtesy. See Fusti Ec- 
cles, Scoticana, iii, 879. 


Cook, John C.,a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born about 1837. He was educated at Dickinson 
College, where he was converted at the age of nineteen, 
and in 1860 entered the East Baltimore Conference, 
wherein he labored with earnest devotion until his 
death, April 22, 1862. Mr. Cook was a man of great 
promise, meek and lowly in heart, earnest, faithful, 
See Minutes of Annuul Conferences, 1868, p. 10. 


Cook, John Lovejoy, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Edinburg, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
Jan. 7, 1819, of devout Christian parents, He spent 
his youth amid the quiet and peace of farm life, where 
he laid the foundation of his blameless, industrious, 
Christian character. He was employed in his young 
manhood by his brother as a manufacturer in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, at which time he was con- 
verted, became a class-leader, and received license to 
preach, and in 1846 was admitted into the Troy Confer- 
ence. His last eight years were given to the pastorate 
of the Congregational Church at North Pownall, Vt., 
where he died May 15, 1878. See Afinutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1879, p. 43. 


Cook, Joseph, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Bath, England. He was licensed to preach in 1776. 
He had previously served as associate pastor at Margate, 
on the Isle of Thanet, at Dover, Deal, and Folkestone. 
He then came to America, and was first pastor of a church 
in Eutaw Springs, S. C., but was obliged to leave during 
the Revolutionary War. When he returned he found 
his Church almost extinct, but through his efforts it 
grew in numbers, spirituality, and influence. He died 
Sept. 26, 1790. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul-- 
pu, vi, 186. 

Cook, Joseph B., a Baptist minister, was born in: 
South Carolina about 1776. He was converted at the 
age of fifteen, and graduated from Brown University in. 
1797 ; pursued his theological studies with Rev. Dr. Fur- 
man; was ordained as an evangelist, and successively 
became pastor of the Eutaw, the Beaufort, and the 
Mount Pisgah churches, He died at his residence in 
Sumter District, S. C., Aug. 24, 1833. See Watchman 
and Reflector, Sept. 18, 1833. (J. C. S.) 


Cook, Nehemiah Baldwin, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Hampton, N. Y., Sefit. 20, 1798! 
He graduated from Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1821; in 1823 was appointed a home mission- 
ary in Wayne County, Pa., served one year, and was 
ordained Aug. 31, 1825; from that time till 1833 he waa 
acting pastor of the Presbyterian churches in Babylon 
and Fresh Pond, L. I., and during the three succeeding 
years at Riverhead and Southhold. He was installed 
pastor in Stonington, Conn., March 7, 1838, from whieh 
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he was dismissed in May, 1859. From June, 1864, to 
(ctober, 1867, he was acting pastor in Ledyard, and 
subsequently resided there without charge until his 
death, Nov. 17, 1879. He published two Funeral Ser- 
mons. See Cong. Year-bvok, 1880, p. 16. 

Cook, Pardon, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was admitted into the Pittsburgh Conference in 1827, 
preached for thirty-four years, was a superannuate for 
nineteen years, and died at Marietta, O., in May, 1880, 
in his eighty-third year. He was pure-minded, cheer- 
ful, sweet-spirited, and beloved. See Minutes of An- 
nnal Conferences, 1880, p. 243. 


Cook, Phineas, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Greenfield, Mass, March 10, 1784. He 
experienced religion in 1800; and in 1803 entered the 
New York Conference, in which he was an effective 
preacher for forty years. He spent his latter years as 
a superaunuate, and died May 26,1861. Mr. Cook was 
of a warm and lively temperament, open-hearted and 
frank. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 80. 


Cook, Richard, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born about 1818. He was converted when quite 
young; joined the Oneida Conference in 1844; con- 
tinued effective until 1860, when he took a supernu- 
merary relation, on account of ill-health; served as pre- 
siding elder in 1861 and 1862; and spent his last fifteen 
years in New Hartford. He died in September, 1876. 
Mr. Cook was a fearless advocate of all reforms, and an 
exemplary Christian. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1876, p. 187. 


Cook, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1813; was pre- 
sented to the living at Clatt in 1820, and ordained; 
transferred to Ceres in 1844, and died at Monimail, Dec. 
20, 1851, aged fiftv-eight years. His publications are, 
Sermon on the Abundant Harvest, with Metrical Para- 
phrases (1831):— The Catechis(s Poetical Manual 
(1834) :—The Young Communicant’s Manual (1849) :— 
Account of the Parish. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticuna, 
iii, 554. 

Cook, Samuel, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Eastham, Mass., in 1791. When he was young his 
parents removed to Maine. In 1815 he was baptized, 
and united with the Baptist Church in Clinton. He 
completed a literary and theological course in 1821 at 
Waterville College. Soon after, he was ordained pastor 
of the Church in Effingham, N. H. The subsequent 
pastorates of Mr. Cook were at Brentwood, Hampton 
Falls, Hopkinton, Meredith and Dunbarton, all in New 
Hampshire. He acted, for some years, as the agent of 
the New Hampshire Baptist Convention, and, for eight 
years, was the chaplain of the state prison at Concord. 
He died Feb. 15, 1872. See Obit. Record of Colby Uni- 
versity, Supplement No.1,p.5. (J. C. S.) 


Cook, Thomas F, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, son of Rev. Valentine Cook, 
was a native of Kentucky. He professed religion in 
boyhood, labored a number of years acceptably as local 
preacher, and in 1848 entered the Mississippi Confer- 
ence. In 1865 he was transferred to the Rio Grande 
Conference. He died of yellow fever, July 24, 1867. 
Mr. Cook was a meek, spiritual Christian, a faithful, 
laborious pastor, and a successful preacher. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 
1867, p. 190. 

Cook, Walter, a Scotch clergyman, tonk his de- 
gree at the University of Edinburgh in 1709; was li- 
censed to preach in 1722; appointed to the living at 
Cummertrees in 1728, and ordained. He died April 21, 
1759, aged seventy-six years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cana, i, 615. 

Cook, W. B., a Universalist minister, was born at 
Marcellus, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Dec. 8, 1810. He en- 
tered the ministry in 1843, was ordained in 1846, and 
labored at the following places: Mottville, Alexander, 
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Lockport, Gaines, Churchville, Newburgh, and Aurora, 
all in New York; went to Michigan in 1866,and there 
continued until his decease at Muskegon, June 5, 1871. 
Mr. Couk was a humble, faithful, diligent preacher. See 
Universalist Register, 1872, p. 144. 

Cook, William W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born at Princeton, Ky., 
May 2, 1818. He was converted in youth, licensed to 
preach in 1846, and joined the Louisville Conference in 
1854. From 1861 to 1864 he was superannuated. En- 
tering the effective ministry again he labored faithfully 
until compelled by poor health to take a superannuated 
relation once more, in which he remained until his 
death, Oct. 22, 1879. Though his early education was 
limited, Mr. Cook possessed good natural endowments, 
and by diligent study became a clear theologian and 
successful preacher. He was a kind, true man, and an 
efficient pastor. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church South, 1880, p. 164. 


Cooke, Albert, A.B., an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, about 
1842. He was educated at Alleyne’s Grammar-school 
and at Lancashire Independent College. On leaving 
college, in June, 1866, he became pastor of the Church 
at Newport, Shropshire. In June, 1869, he accepted the 
pastorate at Acock’s Green, Birmingham. In 1874 he 
resigned this charge to take a school at Frome, in the 
hope that a more southern climate might repair his 
shattered health. He died July 30,1879. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1880, p. 315. 


Cooke, Amos Starr, a Congregational mission- 
ary, was born at Danbury, Conn., in 1810, and graduated 
from Yale College in 1834. He went to the Sandwich 
Islands in the employ of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, arriving there in April, 1837. Soon af- 
ter his arrival he took charge of the education of the 
higher classes of that country, and remained at the head 
of the royal school for twelve years. He died at Hon- 
olulu, March 20, 1871. 


Cooke, Charles, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born of Protestant Episcopal parentage in 
St. Mary’s County, Md., Sept. 3, 1799. He experienced 
religion in 1815, while attending school at the acade- 
my in Georgetown, D. C.; soon displayed marked talent 
as leader of a young people's prayer-meeting; was li- 
censed to prench, and in 1820 entered the Baltimore 
Conference. In 1824 he became a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference; in 1840 was made editor of the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia Conference. He became su- 
perannuated in 1872, and died Aug. 24, 1875. Dr. Cooke 
was quiet and unobtrusive, firm and true, an exemplary 
Christian gentleman. See Minutes of A muul Confer- 
ences, 1876, p. 51; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, a. v. 
Cooke, Corbett, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Felmingham, Norfolk, Dec. 2, 1787. He 
commenced his ministry in 1809; was chairman of a 
district for twenty -seven vears; retired to Guernsey 
after a ministry of half a century, where, blind but 
happy, he performed various pastoral duties until his 
death, Mav 16,1866. Mr. Cooke was an argumentative 
and practical preacher, and his manner was simple and 
dignified, earnest and persuasive. He wrote Strictures 
on a Pamphlet, entitled An Attempt to Show thut Elec- 
tion is Beneficial to Many and Injurious to None :— The 
History of Apostolical Succession (new ed. Lond. 1840, 
12mo) :—The Opinions of Rer. John Wesley in Refer- 
ence to the Relation of Methodism to the Established 
Church (Exeter, 1844, 12mo):—A Plain Statement of 
Facts (ibid. 1835, 12mo) :—Church Membership; Serm. 
on Acts ii, 47 (Lond. 1862, 12mo). See A Memorial 
Volume of the Rev. Corbett Cooke (Lond. 1868, 8vo ) ; 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1866, p. 81; Steven- 
son, Wesleyan Hymn-book and ita Associations (Lond. 
1870), p. 867 ; Osborne, Meth. Biblingraphy, p. 87; Meth. 
Magazine (Lond. 1866), p. 941. 
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Cooke, Edward, LL.B., an English divine, was 
rector of Haversham, Bucks. He was an able scholar, 
and particularly well-versed in whatever related to his- 
tory, antiquities, and jurisprudence. Besides the /is- 
tory of Whaddon Chase, the publication of which was 
interrupted only by his death, he had made ample col- 
kections towards a history of Buckinghamshire, which 
would probably, had his life been spared, have been com- 
pleted in a few years He died Feb. 27, 1824. See 
(Lond.) Annual Register, 1824, p. 214. 

Cooke (or Coke), George, D.D., an English 
prelate of the 17th century, brother to sir John Cooke, 
secretary of state, was born at Trusley, Derbyshire, of 
an ancient and honorable family. He was educated at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, beneficed at Bigrave, Hert- 
fordehire, made bishop successively of Bristol (1638) and 
Hereford (1686), and died in 1650. Bishop Cooke was 
a meek, grave, and quiet man, much beloved of such as 
were subjected to him, and was in the same condemna- 
tion with the rest of his brethren for subscribing the 
protest in parliament in preservation of their privileges. 
The times broke the body of his estate so that he had 
to be relieved by his rich relatives, See Fuller, Wor- 
thes of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 371. 


Cooke, Henry, D.D., LL.D., an Irish Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Grillagh, County Londonderry, in 
1:88. He studied at Glasgow University, and settled 
in 1808 at Dunean, County Antrim, and in 1811 at Don- 
egon, in the same county. In 1817 he attended the 
medical classes in Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1818 
removed as pastor to Killyleagh, County Down, where 
he engaged in a controversy with a Unitarian minister. 
In 1824 he was chosen moderator of the synod of Ul- 
ser, and three vears later carried on a discussion on 
Arianism with Henry Montgomery. In 1829 he be- 
came pastor at Belfast, a position which he retained 
antil his death, Dec. 18, 1868. During this period he 
was engaged in politico- ecclesiastic discussions, was 
three times moderator of the General Assembly, and 
at the close was professor of sacred rhetoric, in the 
New Presbyterian College of Belfast. Some of his 
polemical writings have been published. His Life 
— written by J. L. Porter (London, 1871; Belfast, 

5). 


Cooke, James, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Gloucester in 1800. He was early converted, 
entered the ministry in 1822, and died Jan. 22, 1854. 
Kind and sympathetic, constant as a friend, his views 
aí Christianity were lofty and comprehensive, his per- 
ceptions quick, and his judgments discriminating. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1854. 

Cooke, James W. a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Providence, R. I., March 5, 1810. 
He graduated from Brown University, was minister at 
Lonsdale, R. I., and then assistant to the late Dr. Milnor 
New York city, after which he became rector of St. 
Michael's, Bristol, R.I. He made a voyage to Aspin- 
wall to examine that place and Panama with a view 
to missionary operations, but was compelled to return on 
acount of broken health. He died in New York, April 
12, 1858, being at the time secretary and general agent 
ef the foreign department of the Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Board. Mr. Cooke was an ardent and effi- 
Gent man. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1853, p. 802. 


Cooke, John (1), an English clergyman of the 
latter part of the 18th century, rector of Wentnor, Shrop- 
thire, published a Sermon (1773):—and The Preacher's 
Asustiunt (Oxford, 1783, 2 vols.). This work contained 
an account of various preachers and sermons since the 

ion, and is considered valuable as a list of ser- 
Soes from which the preacher might select for his li- 
brary. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
av, 
_ Cooke, John (2), an English Congregational min- 
bter, was born at Atherstone, Warwickshire, March 25, 





















1799. He early became a Christian, entered Blackburn 
Academy in 1821, and was ordained in 1825 to the pas- 
torate at Uttoxeter, where he labored forty yeara, and 
where, after a few years’ retirement from the sacred 
office, he died, Feb. 11, 1871. Mr. Cooke was a master 
of one subject, human nature. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1872, p. 309. 


Cook(e), Joseph, an English Wesleyan preacher, 


became prominent as an advocate of certain theological 
tenets, which resulted in his exclusion from that body. 


He had travelled without objection from 1795. While 


on the Rochdale Circuit, 1803-5, he began to state the 
doctrines of justification and the witness of the Spirit dif- 
ferently from the received view. According to Myles, he 
hardly implied experimental religion, but a firm belief 
in what the Scriptures declare on these subjects. Prom- 
ising not to promulgate his opinions, he was removed to 
the Sunderland Circuit. His friends in Rochdale, not 
so discreet as their late pastor, published his two ser- 


mons on the above subjects without his knowledge. 
This, of course, led to his arraignment before the confer- 


ence, and, although treating him with respect and ten- 


derness on account of the esteem in which he was held, 
they excluded him from their number in 1806, Cooke 
refusing to renounce his opinions, He then went to 
Rochdale, where he became the minister of a part of 
his former Wesleyan society. He published a defense 
of his doctrines, which was answered by Dr. Coke (q. v.) 
and Edward Hare (q. v.). Hare's treatise on justifica- 
tion has become a classic. Cooke died in 1811. “The 
breach which he made is not vet healed in the town of 
Rochdale” (Myles, 1813). See Myles, Chronol. Hist. of 
the Methodists, s. a. 1806; Smith, Hist. of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, ii, 430, 432. 


Cooke, Nathaniel Bowen, a Baptist minister, 
was born at Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 26, 1816. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1840, and passed 
the next three years as teacher of a select school in 
Bristol, R. I. Ie then spent a brief time in the Theo- 
logical Institution in Newton Centre, Mass., and in 
1844 began the atudy of medicine, attending a course 
of lectures at the medical school of Harvard University. 
On receiving his degree he began the practice of his 
profession, but subsequently returned to school teaching 
in Webster, Mass., and in Bristol, R.I. In 1862 he was 
ordained at Greenville, in the town of Leicester, Masa., 
and in 1869 settled in Lonedale, R. I., where he died, 
April 14, 1871. See Obituary Record of Yule College, 
1870-80; Necrol. of Brown University, 1871. 


Cooke, Patrick (1), a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1627; was 
licensed to preach in 1630; admitted to the living at 
Stenton in 1631, and died Dec. 31, 1635, aged about 
thirty-nine years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, i, 383. 


Cooke, Patrick (2), a Scotch clergyman, son of 
the foregoing, was born July 21, 1626; called to the liv- 
ing at Prestonpans in 1653, and ordained in 1654; se- 
lected in 1670 as one of the “bishop's evangelists” for 
enlightening the Presbyterians of the West, and died 
in August, 1672. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 351. 


Cooke, Samuel (1), a minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, was born at Hadley, Maas., in 1708 He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1785; was ordained 
pastor of the Church in West Cambridge, Sept. 12, 1739, 
and died June 4, 1783. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, ii, 73. 

Cooke, Samuel (2), D.D., a missionary of the 
Church of England, was educated at the University 
of Cambridge, and, having been admitted to holy 
orders, was sent to America, probably as early as 1749, 
under the auspices of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, his destination being 
Monmouth County, N. J. In 1765 he ministered to 
three churches, located at Shrewsbury, Freehold, and 
Middletown, but subsequently abandoned Freehold. In 
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1774 he went to England, but it does not appear that 
he returned after this to the United States, although he 
was still in the employ of the missionary society. In 
1785 he was at Frederickton, N. B., where he remained 
until the close of his life. In 1790 he was commissary 
to the bishop uf Nova Scotia, After a period of vaca- 
tion, on account of ill-health, he resumed his ministerial 
duties in June, 1791. While crossing the St. John’s 
river, on his return home with his son, the canoe was 
upset and both were drowned, May 23, 1795. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 224. 


Cooke, Theodore, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Northampton, Mass., Oct. 27,1815. In 1842 he 
graduated from Williams College, and in 1845 from Yale 
Divinity School. After preaching in various places for 
a time, he was ordained June 10, 1847, and until 1852 
was pastor in Stowe, Mass. In 1854 he went to Me- 
nasha, Wis., as a home missionary, and remained until 
1857, when he returned to New England, taking charge 
of the Church in Woonsocket, R. I., and preached there 
nine years, His health failing, in 1867, he returned to 
Stowe to reside upon his farm, and died Aug. 27, 1871. 
For a short time he was editor of the Worcester Guzette. 
See Cong. Quarterly, 1872, p. 437. 


Cooke, William, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Hadley, Mass. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1716; was ordained at Sudbury, March 20, 
1728, and died Nov. 12, 1760, aged sixty-four years. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 386. 


Cookman, ALFRKD, A.M., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, son of the renowned (reorge G. Cookman, was 
born at Columbia, Pa., Jan. 4, 1828. He was early con- 
secrated to the ministry by his pious mother; expe- 
rienced religion while attending the grammar school of 
Dickinson College; was a diligent and earnest student; 
received license to preach in 1846, and in 1848 entered 
the Philadelphia Conference, in which he filled promi- 
nent appointments, as also he did successively in the 
Pittsburgh, Wilmington, New York, and Newark con- 
ferences, He died Nov. 13, 1871. Mr. Cookman in- 
herited a measure of his father's ardent temperament, 
magnetic power, and earnest religious feeling. He ev- 
erywhere won many to Christ, See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1872, p. 35; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodisn, 
S vV. 

Cookson, Jonn, an English Baptist minister, was 
born in Leeds in 1800. He was converted at the age 
of thirteen, and early in life became a local preacher. 
He came to the United States, and prosecuted his theo- 
logical studies under the Rev. Dr. Sharp of Boston, his 
maternal uncle. In 1824 he was ordained in Malden, 
Mass., and subsequently was pastor in South Reading, 
now Wakefield, and in some other places of the vicinity. 
In 1862, being somewhat broken in health, he returned 
tu England, and after a time was so far recovered as to 
be able to take charge of the Church in St. Benedict's 
Square, London, where he remained till his death in 
April, 1873. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand - book, 1874, 
p. 265. (J.C. S.) 


Cool, Peter, a Flemish engraver, flourished about 
1690. He executed a number of plates, among 
which is one after Martin de Vos, representing Christ 
Bearing the Cross, with St. Veronica and other fig- 
urea, 


Cooley, Eli Field, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Sunderland, Mass., Oct. 13, 1781. He received 
careful training from his parents, and was educated in 
the Academy at Hartford, Conn., whither his parentas 
had removed, In 1606 he graduated from the College 
of New Jersey; in October, 1809, was licensed by the 
New Brunswick Presbytery; in 1811 was installed at 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., where he labored until 1819, and 
then accepted a call frum the Presbyterian Church at 
Middletown Point, N. J.; in 1823 accepted a call to the 
First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, where he labored 
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till 1857. He died April 22, 1860. See Wilson, Presh 
Hist, Almanac, 1861, p. 82. 


Cooley, Henry Edwards, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Norwich, Conn., April 5, 1838. He 
received his preparatory education at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, graduated from Yale College in 1863, and from 
Yale Divinity School in 1866; was ordained at the 
First Church, Plymouth, Aug. 7 of that year, and re- 
mained there until March 31, 1869; was acting pastor 
at the First Church, Winsted, the next year, and the 
year following at South Weymouth, Mass, He was 
pastor at Littleton from May 9, 1872, until Oct. 29, 1874, 
and at Leominster from Nov. 10, 1874, until his death, 
Feb. 17, 1877. (W. P.S.) 


Cooley, Timothy Mather, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at East Granville, Mass., March 
13,1772. He graduated at Yale College, delivering his 
oration in Hebrew, and became pastor, at the age of 
twenty-three, of the Church in his native village, where 
he continued until 1854, with only an absence of four 
months on home missionary work. Soon after his set- 
tlement he opened a classical school in his own house, 
and continued it during most of his life. For fifty- 
seven years he was an active and influential member 
of the board of trustees of Westfield Academy, and for 
forty-seven years held the same relation to Williams 
College. He died at East Granville, Dec. 14, 1859. Dr. 
Cooley was one of the lights of the New England pulpit. 
Several of his sermons and addresses have been printed. 
The number of bis publications, including his journal 
articles, is not far from sixty. He assisted in preparing 
a collection of the memoirs of all the members of the 
class of 1792, and in 1850 he presented the volume in 
MS. to the library of Yale College. See Obituary Rec- 
ord of Yale College, 1860; Cong. Quarterly, 1860, p. 272. 


Cooley, William J., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born Oct. 18, 1818. He 
was converted in 1840 or 1841; received license to 
preach, and was admitted into the Tennessee Confer- 
ence in 1844, in which he labored as his health permit- 
ted until 1856, when he became superannuated. He 
died Dec, 11, 1859. Mr. Cooley was intellectual, and 
labored with a fair degree of acceptability and success, 
See Minutes of Annuul Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1860, p. 212. 


Coolhaas, Gaspard, a Protestant German theo- 
logian, was born at Cologne in 1536. After serving 
several churches he was appointed to Leyden in 1575; 
presided at the inauguration of the university of that 
place, and there taught theology until the arrival of 
William Fougereau, titulary professor. Coolhaas had 
several discussions with his colleagues; he maintained 
against Peter Cornelissen that the intervention of the 
civil magistrate was necessary in the election of elders 
and deacons, Brandt says that this was the beginning 
of the dissensions concerning the authority of the civil 
government in ecclesiastical matters, Coolhaas did not 
approve the dogma of absolute predestination, In 1578 
the synod of Middleburg condemned his writings, but 
he appealed to the states-general of Holland, who con- 
firmed the synodal sentence, and prohibited him from 
exercising his ministerial functions. The burgomaster 
of Leyden sustained Coolhaas in his heterodoxy, and, 
in spite of a new excommunication of the synod of 
Harlem, continued to pay him his allowance. After 
about two years he withdrew. He died in that city in 
1615, leaving a large number of works, polemical or apol- 
ogetic of his opinions, which are now of small account, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s.v.; Biog. Univer- 
selle, 8. v. 


Coolhaas, Willem, a Dutch theologian of the 
family of Gaspard, was born at Deventer, Nov. 11, 1709. 
He completed his studies at Utrec`it, where he received 
tbe degree of doctor, after having sustained a thenis 
upon the sentiment of the mottos moric, micToOC, and 
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norevay. He was appointed minister to Langerak ; 
then, in 1753, professor of languages and Oriental an- 
tiquities at Amsterdam, but in 1755 was called to the 
pastoral functions of the same city. Here he died, in 
1772, leaving, Analogia Temporum et Modorum Hebrew 
Ligue :—Obeservatsones Philologico-Exegetica in Quin- 
gue Monis Libros :—De Interrogationibus in Sacro Co- 
dice Hebreo, and two volumes of Sermons in Dutch. 
See Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Univer- 
selle, & v. 


Coombe, Tuomas, D.D., a minister of the Church 
of England, was born in Philadelphia about 1746, and 
graduated from the college there iu 1766. He was 
chosen, Nov. 30, 1772, assistant minister of Christ Church 
and St. Peter's, in that city. On account of having 
exhibited a disposition inimical to the American cause, 
he was imprisoned in September, 1777. Although an 
appeal was made in his behalf, the executive council 
of Philadelphia determined tv send him from the coun- 
try. In July, 1778, he went to England and did not 
again return to America. For some time he was chap- 
lain to lord Carlisle, in Ireland, by whom he was pre- 
seoted with a parish. He was a prebendary of Canter- 
bary, and one of the forty-eight chaplains to the king. 
He wrote some poems. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, v, 280. 


Coombes, Witiiam Jags, an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in 1844. He was apprenticed 
to a printer at Hertford, in his boyhood; experienced 
religion at the age of eighteen, and soon distinguished 
himself for piety, intelligence, and Christian usefulness. 
In 1866 he entered Cheshunt College, and in 1869 began 
his ministry at St. Ives, Cornwall. Here he labored 
beyond his strength, and in 1871, being obliged to quit 
his charge, sailed to Australia, was much invigorated 
by the voyage, and soon after his arrival accepted the 
pastorate at Hawthorn, where he died, Aug. 2, 1873. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1874, p. 819. 


Coombs, Abner. a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born at Brunswick, Me., Dec. 1, 1794. He was 
converted at the age of twenty-two, licensed by the 
Sebec Quarterly Meeting Jan. 9, 1830, aud ordained 
Sept. 22 of the same year. The following churches 
were organized by him: Foxcroft, Sangerfeld, Kilmar- 
nock, Corinth, Dover, and Hopkinton, all in his native 
state. He also visited the province of New Brunswick. 
In September, 1842, he went to Wisconsin, and, for seven 
sears, was pastor of the Honey Creek Church. He per- 
formed pastoral work in several other churches in that 
aate, residing in Rochester, Racine Co., where he died, 
* 15, 1880. See Morning Star, May 5, 1880. 

S.) 


Coombs, Benjamin, an English Baptist minis- 
ler, was converted in 1800, at the age of fourteen. He 
siodied at Stepney College for four years, and then be- 
came, for a time, a supply at East Dereham, Norfolk. 
Sabsequently he preached for another Church in the 
ane county, and afterwards for a Church in Hereford- 
shire. His longest settlement wan in Bridport, in Dor- 
wtabire, where he dicd, Feb. 4, 1850. Mr. Coombs war 
a contribator to the pages of his denominational peri- 
uticala, “ bis attainments as a scholar being of no mean 
wder.” See (Lond.) Baptist Mugazine, p. 302, 303. 
(J.C S.) 

_Coon (or MicCoon), Asram, a Seventh-day Bap- 
tt minister, was bom at Hopkinton, R. I., in 1763. In 
1.86 he professed faith in Christ, and was ordained as 
apimeter Aug. 26,1798. He died in Hopkinton, Sept. 
2, 1813. He was an eloquent speaker, sound in doc- 
Inne, wise in council, kind and faithful, and as such 
von and held a high place in public esteem. 

His brother Asa, and his nephew WILLIAM, were 
tho ministers among the Seventh-day Baptists. 

Also, his son Dante. was a Sabbatarian minister, 
bern in Hopkinton, Jan. 9, 1792. He was licensed to 
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preach March 22, 1818, ordained April 4, 1819, became 
pastor in Brooktield, N. Y., and performed sume mission- 
ary work. In 1836 he returned to Hopkinton, and took 
charge of the Church of which bis father had been pas- 
tor. He died May 21, 1858. He was a man of fine 
presence, and of a genial, sympathetic nature. He 
spoke with ease, fluency, and vehemence, and was fer- 
vent and impassioned in prayer. See R. J. Biographi- 
cul Cyclop. p. 164, 240. (J. C.S.) 

Coons, ANDREW NELson, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born March 20, 1825, of Lutheran parenta. 
In early manhood he was converted, joined the Church, 
and served efficiently as a local preacher; in 1862 en- 
tered the Erie Conference; in 1865 became superannu- 
ated, removed to Illinois, worked a short time as an 
evangelist, and finally went to Oak Ridge, Mo., where 
he died, May 31, 1866. Mr. Coons was a man of rare 
talent and culture, and possessed deep piety. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 123. 


Cooper, Abraham, an English Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, was sent to the island of Tobago, W. I., in Au- 
gust, 1835. After two years and three months labor, 
he returned to England, a victim of consumption, and 
died at the house of his brother-in-law, in Oldland- 
Common, near Bristol, June 8, 1838, aged twenty-nine 
years. “His valuable life was too short.” See Min- 
utes of the British Conference, 1888. 


Cooper, Alexander (1), a Scotch clergyman, 
took his degree at the University of St. Andrews in 
1645; was admitted to the living at Sorbie before 1665; 
continued in 1671; transferred to Selkirk about 1677, 
and continued in 1682, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 
540, 745. 


Ccoper, Alexander (2), a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1690; appointed to the living at 
North Uist in 1692, and ordained; submitted to the 
Presbyterian Church government in June, 1699; and 
was drowned in August, 1706. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, iii, 185. 

Cooper, Alexander (3), a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Edinburgh University in 1692; refused a 
call to Durrisdeer in 1697; accepted a call to Traquair 
in 1698, and was ordained in 1699; in 1711 he had an 
assistant, and died Aug. 11, 1754. He published An 
Essay upon the Chronology of the World (Edinb. 1722). 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 257. 

Cooper, Benjamin, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Perry County, O., June 3, 1802. He 
received a careful religious training ; was a bright ex- 
ample of early piety; acquired a good English educa- 
tion; loved the society of the aged and upright from 
his youth: was very retiring and modest; and in 1827 
was admitted into the Ohio Conference, wherein he 
labored faithfully until his superannuation in 1836. He 
died May 13,1846. Mr. Cooper possessed a sound mind, 
respectable preaching talents, and a sweet spirit. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1846, p. 74. 


Cooper, David (1), M.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was licensed to preach at Rotterdam; appointed to the 
living at Auchinleck tn 1732, and ordained ; and died 
July 9,1751. He published two single Sermons. See 

“asti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 97. 

Cooper, David (2), a Baptist minister, was a pio- 
neer of his denomination in south-west Mississippi. He 
was both physician and preacher in the region where 
he went in 1802. His labors extended throughout that 
section of the state, and also into eastern Louisiana. 
Being an educated man, he exerted his influence in 
establishing and maintaining institutions of learning. 
He assisted in the formation of the Mississippi Baptist 
Association, of which, for several years, he was the mod- 
erator. His “circular letters,” published in the min- 
utes of the association, are timely and valuable docu- 
ments, He died in 1830. See Cathcart, Buplist En- 
cyelop. p. 274, (J. C. S.) 
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Cooper, Ebenezer, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in South Carolina in 1795. After receiving & care- 
ful academical education, he entered the South Carolina 
College; studied theology in the seminary of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia; was li- 
censed to preach by the Philadelphia Presbytery in 
1827, and was pastor, for several years, of Hephzibah 
Church, in West Tennessee. He died at Cedarville, O., 
Nov. 18, 1858. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1860, 
p. 170. 

Cooper, Bdward, an English clergyman, became 
rector of Yoxhall in 1809, and died in 1833. He pub- 
lished, Practical and Familiar Sermons (7 vols. 12mo): 
—The Crisis; Prophecy and Signs of the Times (1825). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Cooper, Elijah, an English Methodist minister, 
was born at Norton-in-Hales, Aug. 6, 1828. He lost 
his parents in youth; was removed to Tunstall, where 
he attended the Primitive Methodist Sunday - school; 
became a teacher; was early converted, being always 
serious; and was accepted as a local preacher, winning 
many souls to Christ. He began to itinerate in 1854, 
and for twenty-three years preached faithfully and 
lovingly in the Tunstall district, his earnest appeals 
being very successful. In 1878 he settled at Shrews- 
bury as a supernumerary, working till his death, May 
17, 1882. 


Cooper, Elizabeth, an English martyr, was a 
native of Norwich, and dwelt in Lynn. She was at 
one time made to recant her religion, but being much 
troubled she entered a popish church while they were 
having service, and openly revoked her recantation. 
She was taken immediately and bumed, dying happy 
amid the flames, in 1557. See Fux, Acts and Monu- 
ments, viii, 380. 

Cooper, Bugene Becklard, a Universalist min- 
ister, was born at Russell, N. Y., May 6, 1852. He re- 
ceived an early Methodist training, and became an ex- 
horter; but soon after embraced Universalism; gradu- 
ated from the theological school at Canton in 1876, and 
took charge of the Universalist society in Mexico, Os- 
wego Co. One year later he removed to Dexter, where 
he performed but one Sunday’s service, when he was 
taken sick and suddenly died, Sept. 24, 1877. Mr. 
Cooper was industrious, modest, true to his convictions, 
amiable, and faithful; an able and acceptable preacher. 
See Universalist Register, 1878, p. 94. 

Cooper, Ezekiel F., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Kent County, Del., May 18, 1830. He 
received a careful moral training; was thoughtful and 
upright from childhood; was converted at the age 
of thirteen; received license to preach in 1854, and 
in 1855 entered the Philadelphia Conference. His 
health declining, he became a superannuate in 1861, 
and died June 28, 1862. Mr. Cooper's early disadvan- 
tages for acquiring an education were overcome by his 
natural thirst for knowledge. His prominent mental 
trait was his power of investigating, analyzing, and rea- 
soning. His sermons were short, concise, clear, instruct- 
ive, svatematic, and uttered with much fervor. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 47. 


Cooper, George A. C., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman of the diocese of North Carolina, after his 
ordination became a teacher, in 1877, in St. Augustine 
Normal School, Raleigh, N. C., and continued to hold 
that position until his death in October, 1879. See 
f’rot, Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 170. 


Cooper, James (1), a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1663; admitted to the living at 
Wigton before 1664; transferred to Mochrum in 1667, 
and thence to Humbie in 1681; deprived in 1695 for 
non-jurancy ; instituted to the curacy of Holy Island 
the same year, and died in 1701. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scottcane, i, 337, 730, 740. 


Cooper, James (2), an English Congregational 


minister, was born at Walsall, Jan. 1, 1/82, of pious par 
ents, He removed with them to Birmingham, became 
a Christian in early life, and after suitable trial was 
employed in preachiug in the surrounding villages. In 
1803 he was sent to Rotherham College, and on com- 
pleting his course settled at Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
where he labored but one year, then removed to West 
Bromwich, where he was ordained, and preached twen- 
ty vears, After this his course was very checkered, 
having preached at various places, he finally retired to 
Norwich, where he died, May 27, 1868. Mr. Cooper 
wrote a book on Death Personificution. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1864, p. 202. 


Cooper, James Ransom, an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Gosport, Jan. 3, 1792. 
He received a religious training, joined the Church at 
the age of seventeen, and soon after removed to Lon- 
don. He obtained his ministerial education at Goe- 
port Academy, and was ordained at Emsworth, Hants, 
in 1819; removed thence in 1839, and became pastor 
successively at Pontypool, Wincanton, Old Gravel Lane, 
London, and finally at Seaford, Sussex. He died Aug. 
17, 1867. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1868, p. 264. 


Cooper, John (1), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1742; ordained in 1752 as mission- 
ary at Fort William ; presented to the living at Glass in 
1756, and died Dec. 20, 1795, aged seventy-eight years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 199. 

Cooper, John (2), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, fifteen years in the itinerancy, was modest, blame- 
leas, subject to much dejection and sorrow, often in want, 
and died in great peace in 1789. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1789, p. 83. 

Cooper, John (3), an English Baptist minister, 
was burn at Evesham, Worcestershire, in 1821. When 
he was about fourteen years of age he joined the Wes- 
levans, and subsequently became a local preacher, but 
when about twenty-two joined the Baptists, For two 
years he remained at home, devoting himself to theo- 
logical studies, and preaching in the villages. In 1844 
he entered Horton College, and in 1849 settled at Ross, 
in Herefordshire, where he remained about two years 
and then removed to Newark-on-Trent, commencing 
his pastorate in that place in December, 185]. He 
died Feb. 28, 1853. See (Lond.) Baptist Handbook, 
1854, p. 46. (J.C. S.) 

Cooper, John (4), a Scotch clergyman, studied at 
Edinburgh University; was licensed to preach in 1824; 
became assistant minister at Clackmannan, and after- 
wards at Arbroath; was appointed minister at Pitten- 
weem in 1833; admitted in 1834, and died March 26, 
1854, aged fifty-two years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticunee, 
ii, 457. 

Cooper, John (5), a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in England. He emigrated to Woodstock, 
Conn, i in early manhood, for the purpose of engaging 
in a special branch of woollen manufacture; was there 
converted in 1842; began earnest Christian work at 
once; was licensed to preach in 1843, and admitted 
into the Providence Conference, wherein he labored 
with zeal and fidelity to the close of his life, Oct. 18, 
1878, Mr. Cooper possessed 6 clear and vigorous in- 
tellect, and a glowing Christian experience. See Afin- 
ules of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 79. 

Cooper, John (6), an English Baptist minister, 
was called to preach at the age of twenty-fuur by the 
Church at Rattlesden, Suffolk. and at cnce employed in 
the chapels and villages around. The following vear 
he was unanimously chosen to the pastorate of the 

Church at Wattisham, where he labored faithfully for 
more than forty-nine vears, retiring in September, 1879. 
For the last fifteen vears of his life he was secretary of 
the Suffulk and Nurfolk Association. He was also co- 
secretary with Samuel Collins (q. v.) of the Home Mis- 
sion, aud an able editor of the Gospel Heruld. He died 
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Feb. 22, 1880, in the seventy-sixth pire of his age. See 
(Load.) Baptist Hand-book, 1882, p. 300 

Cooper, John H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was a member of the Mem- 
phis Conference seven or eight years, and died in 1862 
or 1863. He was gentle in spirit, an able preacher, and 
a faithful pastor. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church South, 1863, p. 434. 


Cooper, Joseph (1), an English nonconformist 
divine, was bor in 1635, and died in 1699. He pub- 
lished, Light Sermons on 1 Pet. v, 15 (1663) :— Domus 
Moeasce Clavis (1673). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. V. 

, Joseph (2), an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Rotherhithe, Surrey, in 1800, and was con- 
verted when somewhat mature in years, His first min- 
isterial services were at Orpington and Oxford. In 
1835 he was instrumental in forming a church in Gar- 
den Row, London Road, which called him to be its pas- 
tor, and be remained there till his death, Feb. 17, 1862. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1863, p. 113. (J. C. S.) 

Cooper, Joseph Calvin, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Plymouth, Mass., May 10, 1820. In 
early life he rejected the Bible. At the age of seven- 
teen he became a sailor, and led a seafaring life about 
eight years. After he had settled at Denmark, Ia., he 
was converted. In 1818 he was engaged as a colpor- 
teur of the American Tract Society, and became spe- 
cially successful in combatting infidelity fur two years 
in soathern Iowa. After this he studied theology at 
home, and commenced preaching in the church at Den- 
mark, while the pastor was absent on vacation. In 
October, 1852, he was licensed by the Denmark Associ- 
ation, and was ordained May 1, 1858, His rov ing adil- 
or habits followed him through life, and he went frum 
place to place, especially in southern Iowa, and was al- 
ways acceptable as a preacher. He labored, in 1856, in 
Fairfield, and an addition of twenty-five was made to 
the Church; was settled for some years in Hillsboro’, 
and also preached for a time at Salem, but the most 
of bis ministerial career was spent as an evangelist. He 
died at Cincinnati, Ia., Aug. 28, 1872. See Cong. Quar- 
terly, 1874, p. 315. 

, J.,an English Baptist minister, was born 
at Beth, Oct. 24,1793. He united with the Church at 
the age of seventeen, and soon after began to preach in 
the villages around his native city. He was ordained, 
April 8, 1819, pastor of a church at Amersham, and re- 
wained there until June, 1823, when he resigned ; but 
immediately another church was furmed in Amersham, 
and be became its pastor. His labors were greatly 
blessed during the seventeen years of his pastorate, In 
1840 he removed to Leighton- Buzzard, his ministry 
here lasting seven years. He next went to Soham, 
then to Aberdare, and finally returned to Amersham, 
where he died, Nov. 23, 1871. See (Lond.) Baptist 
Hand-book, 1873, p. 253. (J.C. S.) 

Cooper, Myles, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
bern in 1735, and educated at the University of Oxford, 
taking the degree of A.M.in 1760. He arrived in New 
York in the fall of 1762, and was at once appointed pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in King’s College, in that city. 
The following vear, upon the resignation of Dr. John- 
een, the president of the college, he was elected to fill 
bis place. His administration, supported as he was by 
able assistants, was very successful. When the war of 
the Revolution commenced, the affaira of the college 
became embarrassed. Dr. Cooper was a loyalist, and he 
found his position so unpleasant that, in 1775, he re- 
signed, returned to England, and became one of the min- 
iers of an Episcopal Church in Edinburgh, in which 
atv he died, May 1, 1785. He was the author of sev- 
eral literary works, See Allen, Amer. Bing. 8. v.; Sa- 
bine, Loyalists of the Amer. Revolution, i, 835. (J.C. S.) 


Cooper, Peter (1), LL.D., a notable American citi- 
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zen and philanthropist, was born in the city of New York, 
Feb. 12,1791. His early education was confined to one 
year’s schooling. He learned the trade of a hatter with 
his father, continued at this employment until he was 
seventeen years of age, and then found a position in a 
grocery store at twenty-five dollars a year. When he 
was of age he went to Hempstead, L. I., and worked 
in a woullen factory, then returned to New York and 
opened a grocery store. After this he changed his 
business tive times, and finally commenced the manu- 
facture of glue and isinglass, and exerted himself in 
the development of iron, and railroad and telegraph i in- 
teresta, Ultimately he employed in his various business 
engagements upwards of two hundred and fifty hands, 
not one of whom ever went unpaid. In all the panics 
and business failures in New York his finances were 
firm, and his wealth increased with his years, which 
may be attributed to his engaging in no hazardous 
speculations, When a young man, he conceived the 
idea of establishing an industrial school of science and 
art for indigent young men who were obliged to depend 
upon their own resources, and he established the Cooper 
Union in New York city, open for instruction in all 
branches of science and art. He resolved, wisely, to be 
the executor of his own estate, and see the fruits of his 
liberality. Yearly three thousand students receive gra- 
tuitous education in its halls. He contributed to the 
building and endowment of the institute nearly one 
million dollars. He died April 7, 1883, wealthy and 
honored. See N. Y. Observer, April 12, 1888; Drake, 
Dict. of Amer. Biog.s.v.; Men of the Time, s.v.; Aulo- 
biography (N.Y. 1877). (W. P. 8.) 


Cooper, Peter (2), an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, in 1804. He 
was converted when nineteen years of age, entered the 
ministry in 1830, retired from active work in 1864, and 
died at Blackheath, April 20, 1878. His insight into 
character and his broad common-sense gave him power 
in dealing with the problems of life. He was a plain, 
practical preacher; his style was quaint, sometimes 
epigrammatic; his piety was cheerful and lowly. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1878, p. 88. 


Cooper, Preston, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Warren County, 
Tenn., Dec. 29, 1806. He was converted in 1827, and 
in 1828 united with the Mississippi Conference, His 
health failing, obliged him to become a superannuate 
in 1857, and he died in July, 1858. Mr. Cooper was 
a man of extraordinary mental ability, and a laborious 
student; a courageous preacher, and an energetic pas- 
tor, See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church South, 1858, p. 86. 


Cooper, Richard (1), an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born at Woodend, Staffordshire, in 1782, He 
was converted at the age of twenty, entered the minis- 
try in 1814, travelled eighteen circuits, became a super- 
numerary in 1846 at Windsor, and died Nov. 30, 1848. 
He was a faithful and godly minister. See Minutes of 
the British Conference, 1849, 


Cooper, Richard (2),an English Methodist preach- 
er, son of the foregoing, was received by the British 
Wesleyan Conference in 1857, sailed for West Africa, 
labored with success for a short time, and died at St. 
Mary's, on the Gambia, Aug. 13, 1859, in his twenty- 
sixth year. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1860, 


Cooper, Robert (1), a Scotch clergyman, son of 
the minister at Mochrum, took his degree at Edinburgh 
University in 1744; was licensed to preach in 1749; 
appointed minister at Girthon, and ordained; and died 
Nov. 7, 1776, aged fifty-one years. He was a useful 
pastor, a worthy man, and a good Christian, having ex- 
tensive knowledge in several branches of philosophy. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 714. 


Cooper, Robert (2), D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in the north of Ireland about 1732. He 
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removed to America with his mother in 1741; gradu- 
ated at New Jersey College in 1763; studied thevlogy 
privately, and was licensed by the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle, Feb. 22, 1765. In the same year he received a call 
from the Presbyterian Church at Middle Spring, Cum- 
berland County, Pa., where he labored with great zeal 
and effect for thirty-one years. He died April 5, 1805. 
See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, iii, 270. 

Cooper, Robert (3), a missionary of the Church 
of England, was a native of Wales. He was sent to 
South Carolina in 1758, and became rector of Prince 
William parish. The following year he was chosen 
assistant minister of St. Philip's Church, Charleston. 
St. Michael's Church was opened in February, 1761, 
and from that year until June, 1776, he was its rec- 
tor. His parishioners declared the pulpit vacant be- 
cause he espoused the royal cause. Afterwards he went 
to England and received a pension of one hundred 
pounds yearly in consideration of his sacritices for the 
king. Soon after he was appointed joint curate and 
joint lecturer at St. Andrew's, Holborn, and evening 
lecturer at St. Michael's, Cornhill, of which he after- 
wards became rector. He died in England about 1812, 
more than eighty years of age. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 171. 


Cooper, Samuel (1), D.D., an English divine of 
the latter part of the last century, rector of Morley and 
Yelverton, Norfolk, published Sermons (1776-90). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Cooper, Samuel (2), D.D., an English divine, was 
minister of Great Yarmouth, and died in 1800. He 
published, Definitions und Axioms Relutive to Charity, 
Charitable Institutions, and the Poor Laws (1764) :— 
Sermons (1782-90) :—Letters to Dr. Priestley (1800). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. und A mer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cooper, Samuel (3), an English Baptist minis- 
ter, was born in 1766, baptized Dec. 16, 1787, and united 
with the First Church in Birmingham. He was or- 
dained Jan. 18, 1807, and first became pastor at Rumsey, 
Hampshire, having for a few vears served the Church 
in Wallingford as an assistant. Subsequently he set- 
tlel at Cholsey, where he «died, March 7, 1839. See 
(Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1839, p. 24. (J. C. S.) 


Cooper, Samuel Milroy, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in the Kishacoquillas Valley, Pa., in 1814. 
lie graduated at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, in 1836 ; 
studied one year (1837) at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; was licensed to preach by the Huntingdon Pres- 
bytery, April 16, 1840, and ordained Oct. 15 following, 
as pastor at Lick Run Mills, Centre Co., Pa.. and con- 
tinued to preach there until the spring of 1852. He 
was also at this time in charge of a female seminary 
at Jacksonville, and continued in this position for about 
a year and a half after his pastoral relation closed with 
the Lick Run Church, when he received a call to Clear- 
tield, and there spent two years. After a trip to Florida 
for his health, he became stated supply at Little Valley, 
Pa., but soon returned to the female seminary, the build- 
ings of which belonged to him. His health shortly 
failed altogether, and he died at East Kishacoquillas, 
Aug. 16, 1860. See /fist. of Presbytertanism in Hunt- 
ingdon, 1874; Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p. 114. 


Cooper, Solomon, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Easton, Talbot Co., Md., in 1824. He 
was converted when quite young; removed to Towanda, 
Pa., in 1844; there joined the Weslevan Methodists; 
served faithfully as an exhorter and local preacher sev- 
eral years; and in 1869 was admitted into the Dela- 
ware Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
labored in it with great acceptability until his death, 
Dec. 26, 1877. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1878, p. 6. 


Cooper, Sylvester W., a Methodist Episcopal 
ministar, was born at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 31,1839. Ile 
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received a careful religious training; was converted in 
1857, and in 1861 entered the Troy Conference, wherein 
he served the Church with marked zeal and devoted- 
ness until his decease, Nov. 23, 1864. Though young, 
Mr. Cooper was an excellent preacher, a devoted Chris- 
tian, and a successful pastor. See Minules of Annual 
Conferences, 1865, p. 76. 


Cooper (or Couper), Thomas (1), D.D.,a learned 
English prelate, was born at Oxford about 1517. He 
was educated in the school adjoining Magdalen Cullege, 
of which he became a fellow in 1540. Iu 1546 he ap- 
plied himself to the study of physic, and practiced some 
time in Oxfurd, being secretly inclined to the Protestant 
religion; but resumed his study of divinity, in March, 
1567, and soon after became dean of Christ-church. In 
1569 he was made dean of Gloucester, and in 1570 bish- 
op of Lincoln. In July, 1572, he preached a sermon at 
St. Paul's Cross, in vindication of the Church of England 
and its liturgy, which did him much credit, In 1584 
he was translated to the bishopric of Winchester, where 
he died April 29, 1594. His writings were numerous, 
among them are, Cooper's Chronicle (1559) :—Thesau- 
rus Lingue Romane et Britannica, and Dictionarium 
Historicum et Poeticum (1565, fol). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Aa- 
thors, & v. 


Cooper, Thomas (2), an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born at Staincross, near Waketield, in 1760. 
At an early period in his life, his parents, who were 
members of the Established Church, were converted 
under Methodist preaching. In 1779, Thomas, after 
prolonged and severe struggles, was himself converted, 
and on the invitation of Wesley attended the Kings- 
woud School for fifteen months. He travelled twenty- 
three circuits, and in 1821 settled in Liverpool, where 
he died after long and complicated affliction, Oct. 1, 
1832. “He was a man of sound sense, and of more 
than ordinary ministerial talent; so that his labors 
were nut only acceptable, but popular and useful.” He 
was a good historian and grammarian, somewhat taci- 
turn, and occasionally sarcastic. See Wesl. Meth. Mag. 
1835, p. 1,81; Minutes of the British Conferences, 1833 ; 
Wesleyan Tukings, i, 331. 


Cooper, Thomas W., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was born Jan. 28, 1818. He 
embraced religion in his sixteenth year; was a pupil in 
the Manual Labor School near Covington, Ga., in 1837— 
38; was then licensed to preach, and received into the 
Georgia Conference. He afterwards became a member 
of the Florida Conference, and in it did faithful work 
until his decease, Feb, 24, 1860. Mr. Cooper was a very 
eloquent declaimer, a successful revivalist, and zealous 
in all his work. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M: E. Church South, 1860, p. 269. 


Cooper, William (1), a Scotch clergyman, was 
tutor to Alexander, lord Garliss; called to the living at 
Mochrum in 1701, and died June J, 1747. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticane, i, 740. 


Cooper, William (2), D.D., was admitted arch- 
deacon of York, Jan. 21,1777, and prebendary of South- 
well the 26th of the same month. He published Dis- 
courses (1795, 2 vols.). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Cooper, William (8). an English Congregational 
minister, was born in Warwickshire, Ang. 28, 1776. He 
delivered his first sermon Feb. 1, 1795, and a few months 
later became the most popular preacher of hia day. 
Multitudes pressed to hear him at Spa Fields and Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road chapels, as well as in the Taber- 
nacle. He discoursed to the Jews in Zion Chapel, Lon- 
don, Aug. 28, 1796, on his twentieth birthday. The 
throng was so great that thousands could not gain en- 
trance, and while he was speaking inside four other 
ministers preached outside, He undertook a tour 
through various parts of Ulster, Ireland, in the summer 
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ef 1799, addressing thousands, and also made a second 
tour the following summer. He was then called to the 
pastorate of the Plunket Street Congregational Church, 
Dublin, and entered upon his labors in April, 1802, 
where he continued till March, 1828, when he was 
forced to retire from public effort. He died Jan. 22, 
1848, See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1848, p. 217. 


Cooper, William (4), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Beaver County, Pa., March 25, 1814. 
He experienced religion in 1886; was licensed to preach 
in 1837, and in 1840 entered the Pittsburgh Conference, 
wherein he labored faithfully until the cluse of 1867. 
The last year of his life was spent in the service of the 
Western Seamen's Friend Society, as an agent. He 
died in 1868 or 1869. Mr. Cooper was of a sober, re- 
tiring disposition, a faithful minister, an excellent pas- 
tor, and an exemplary Christian. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1869, p. 45. 


Cooper, William Hawes, an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born in the city of Bath in 1798. 
He studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and entered Hox- 
ton Academy to prepare for the ministry in 1816. In 
1819 he commenced his labors in a temporary place in 
Dublin, and soon succeeded in building up a new Congre- 
gational Church in that city. He was for some vears 
the resident tutor of the theological seminary of the 
Insh Evangelical Society, and the secretary of the 
Congregational Union in Ireland. He endured many 
and sore trials; was in labors most abundant; refused 
offers of augmented income to allure him from his 
chosen duties, He was a warm and generous friend, 
an affectionate parent, an able tutor and preacher, but 
troubled occasionally with an infirmity of temper. He 
died at Manor Street, Dublin, March 1, 1847. 


Cooper, William H., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Pittstown, N. Y., June 27, 1808. He 
xudied for a time under Rev. C. Bogardus, and finished 
his preparatory course at the New Brunswick Classical 
School, He graduated from Rutgers College, N. J., in 
1830, and entered the theological seminary there, where 
be remained two years. He was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Onondaga, and installed pastor of the Church 
of Wampsville, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1833. After ministering 
to this church twenty-four years, he was called to the 
pastorate of the United Presbyterian churches of Belle- 
port and South Iaven, Suffolk Co., N. Y., where he was 
installed Sept. 23, 1856. He died at Parsippany, N. J., 
Feb. 24, 1880. Dr. Cooper was eminently a preacher 
and a pastor; a faithful member of the presbytery and 
synod, and several times represented his presbytery in 
the assembly. See N. Y. Obserrer, March 11, 
1330. (W. P. 8.) 


, W. B., a Baptist minister, was born in 
Abbeville District, S.C., in 1807. He received a good 
early edocation nnder the direction of his father, a man 
of rare culture and intellect, and graduated from Colum- 
bian College in 1837. He was ordained in Augusta, 
Ga., in 1838, and in 1839 or 1840 went to Florida, taking 
ep his residence at Madison Court-House. For a period 
of about thirty-eight years he labored chiefly in Middle 
Florida, sometimes itinerating in Georgia. He accom- 
plisbedd much for his denomination, which frequently 
called him to preside at conventional and associational 
meetings. He died in 1878. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Lecyclop. p. 277. (J. C. S.) 

Coore, Rıcuar, D.D., an English divine, who died 
in 1687, published Practical Exposition of the More 
Inficult Texts that are Contained in the Holy Bible 
(1663), in the preface of which he says, “The dreams 
im Daniel, and the visions of all the prophets, and the 
two mystical books ofthe Canticles and the Revelation 
are all clearly opened.” See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
aad Amer. A uthors, 8. v. 

Coots, CHARLES, a Scotch clergyman, held a bur- 

of theology at Glasgow University in 1698; was 
— XIL—4* 
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licensed to preach in 1702; called to the living at Govan 
in 1711; ordained in 1712; was chaplain in the royal 
army at Sterling in 1715, and died Dec. 81, 1745. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 69. 


Cop (Lat. Copius), BALTHAZAR, a German poet and 
philosopher, lived in the latter half of the 16th century. 
He taught at the gymnasium of Lemgo, embraced the 
doctrines of the reformed religion, went to the Pala- 
tinate, and became superintendent at Neustadt. He 
wrote, De Christi Presentia in sua Ecclesia (1565) : — 
Erklärung der Epistel un die Galater (1587) :— Elegie :— 
Epigrammata, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cope (from cop, a covering, or caput, the head, over 
which it was thrown, or capere, from taking in the 
whole body). We give additional particulars concem- 
ing this clerical garment from Walcott, Sac. Archaol. 
8. v.: 


‘“ There were several kinds of this clonk-like vestment: 

“1. The Processional or Ceremonial Cope, called the Plu- 
viale, worn out of doors, whence its nnme—a protection 
from rain in processions. It appears to have feen mod- 
elled by pope Stephen, in 256, on the Roman lacerna, a 
large, equare-hooded cloak, fastened with a brooch npon 
the breast, and worn by soldiers and civilians in the last 
age of the Repnblic, and it reeembled the Greek mandyaa 
or chlamya, a habit of smaller dimensions than the pal- 
lium. The lacerna was usually sad-colored, purple or 
red. The open part of the cope denoted that eternal life 
was offered to the minister of holy deportment; and the 
entire habit was an imitation of the purple robe of mock- 
ery, or sakkos, which our Lord was compelled to wear. It 
was also often called the byrrhus. The cope was originally 
a great cloak, worn in processions principally, which in 
time was gradually enriched with embroidery and geme, 
eo that in the 18th century it had hecume one of the most 
magnificent vestments in nse, and wae known as ‘prec- 
ions.’ It frequently had enperb orphreys and a hood 
splendidly worked with figures of eninta and other pat- 
terns. In pre-Norman times there were, in England, tas- 
eels and movable hoods of thin beaten gold and silver, 
ench as William’s stole at Ely. Some examples had fringes 
of bells, like one at Canterbury, which had a little chime 
of one hundred and forty, in 1108, and others sent by Will- 
iam I to Clugny, or presented by Lanfranc, Ernalph, and 
Conrad to thelr minster. One js still preserved at Aix- 
Ia-Chapelle, having silver bella round the hem, eaid to 
have been given by pope Leo III at the coronation of 
Charlemagne. There are three copes of the 14th century 
at Durham, one of which is of crimeon eilk, with the be- 
headal of Goliath ; two at Langharne; one of green velvet 
of the 14th century, at Ely; two at Carlisle of the 15th anı 
16th centuries; one of crimson velvet, with crowns and 
stars of Bethlehem, at Chipping-Campden; eome of the 
date of James II, at Westminater; several of the 14th cen- 
tury at Spires; one of the 15th century, found at Waterford 
Cathedral, at Oscott; some of the 17th centnry at Riee- 
holme, worn by the bishops of Lincoln at coronations; and 
others at Wardour Castle, Weston Underwood, and Stony- 
hurst: some traditionally being eaid to have been brought 
from Westminster. The silken copes were distributed in 
choir by the precentor to the various members, upon great 
festivals; at other times they were carefully folded and 

ut away in triangular cope-cheste. Every canon, nt his 
installation, presented one of these ee or procer- 
gional copes to the fabric; and every abbot or bishop gave 
a cope of profession, on his appointment, to Canterbury 
Cathedral. In England, at the Reformation, the precious 
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copes were, unhappily, too often desecrated to garnish 
beds as coverleta. Bishop Cosin wore a cope of white 
eatin. Portions of copes are still, in several English 
churchea, used as altar or pulpit cloths. 

“2. The Canonical or Choral Cope was a large, full, fow- 
ing cloak of black woollen stnff, worn by canone and vicars 
in enthedrals. It is mentioned at Chichester, in the 12th 
century, ag without corsets and open. It opened down- 
wards from the breast, and was sewed up as far as the 
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throat, ronnd which was a hood. In the 15th century, the 
almace waa sewn on to the cope like a hood, except when 
it was carried across the shoulders, or thrown over the 


left arm. 
or Sleeveless Cope, an ample hood lined 


“3. The Close 
with fur, did not open in front, whence its name. The 


hood was of ermine, like that of the proctors at Oxford. 
It is seen depicted on the famous Wal pelntng of Chi- 
chester Cathedral—bishop Sherborne being babited in it. 
In the 18th century all clerks were required to wear clore 
copes in synods, and in the presence of prelates and pa- 
rochial clergy in their parish; they were to be laid aside 
on journeys. Black canons, Benedictines, and vuns were 
to use black, and not colored copes, and faced only with 
black or white fur of lamba, cats, or foxes. They were 
forbidden caps by H. Wualter’s canons in 1200. Jn 1196 
priests were forbidden to wear sleeved copes. In 1222 
monks and canons were proscribed burnet or irregular 
cloth, or girdles of ailk, or gold embroidery in their babi 

and the nuns were tu use no veil of silk. At the close o 

the 12th century dignitaries were allowed the use of 
sleeved copes; bot in 1222 it was found necessary to for- 
hid the gay colors of red and green adopted for copes. 
The monk retained the sombre hue of black. At Cam- 
bridge doctors of divinity still wear, on formal occasions, 
a cope of scarlet cloth with ermine bande in front. By the 
Laudian statutes of Oxford on formal occasions, they are 
required to wear either the clore or open cope; and bach- 
elors of arts, when reading in the Bodleian library, were 
enjoined to be attired In ‘their babit or cope, cow), and 


cap.’ 

EThe Cappa Magna, worn in processions and during 
certain fonctions in Italy at this day, corresponds to the 
English close cope. It is n large violet-colored habit, with 
a train aud an ermine cape when worn by bishops, but 
only furred when canons use it.” 

Cope, Alan, an English Roman Catholic, who 
died about 1580, published //istorie Evangelice Veritas 
(Lond. 1572) :—and, under his own name, the Latin 
work of Nic. Harpesfield, entitled Dialogi sex Contra 
Summi Pontificatus Monastica Vite, etc. (Antw. 1566). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cope, David, a miniater of the Society of Ortho- 
dox Friends, was born at East Bradford, Chester Co., 
Pa., Jan. 24, 1787. His first appearance as a minister 
occurred in his own monthly meeting, when he was 
about twenty-four vears old, but he was not fully ap- 
proved as such until 1814, four vears thereafter. His 
ministerial labors were mostly within the limits of Phil- 
adelphia, but in 1852 be visited the subordinate meet- 
ings of Ohio. He died Sept. 24, 1864. See Memuriuls, 
etc., for Pennsylvania, 1879, p. 479. 

Cope, Bdward, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Lisbon, N. Y., May 25, 1806. He joined the Church 
in 1827, studied two years (1833 and 1834) at Centre 
College, one year in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary; graduated from the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary in 1836; was ordained as a missionary to [ndia, 
and, after a service of ten years, returned on account 
of ill-health; preached at Norwich, N. Y., and the 
vicinity, from 1854, and died at Gilbertsville, May 10, 
1884. See Presbyferiunism in Central N. Y. p. 503; Gen. 
Cut. of Auburn Theol, Sem. 1883, p. 46, 289. (W. P. S.) 


Cope, James (1), an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born Jan. 8, 1800. He joined the Church at 
King Street Chapel, Birmingham, when in his twenty- 
second year, entered Cheshunt College in 1824, and 
preached first at Middleton, near Manchester, Sept. 2, 
1827, where for some years he labored, and at Sleaford, 
Warrington, Farrington, and Alfriston successively, un- 
til his settlement over the Independent Church, New- 
market, in 1840. At the end of about six vears he re- 
moved to Chatteris, then to Godmanchester, which he 
left in April, and accepted an invitation to Ashford in 
September, 1851. He died there, Oct. 12,1852, See 
(Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1853, p. 208. 

Cope, James (2), an English Congregational 
minister, was born in London, Sept. 16, 1781. He was 
brought up by a pious mother, converted in early life, 
and educated at Hoxton Academy; was ordained at 
Weytown, near Bridport, in 1815; retired from the pas- 
torate in 1823; accepted a call to St. Austell in 1828, 
and resigned in 1848. He died while on a visit to PJym- 
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self by keeping a boarding-school. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-bovk, 1864, p: 204. 

Cope, Riohard, LL.D., F.A.S., a distinguished 
English Congregational minister, was born in London, 
near the spot where the Craven Chapel now stands, 
Aug. 23, 1776. Becoming a junior clerk in St. Al- 
bans Street, he was made chaplain of the lady of the 
house. He was next engaged with Kenneth Macken- 
zie, of Loch Torridge, Roashire, Jan. 21, 1798, and while 
there employed his vacant hours in studying theology, 
On Dec. 9, 1795, he became the clerk of Edward Leigh, 
Esq., of Tooke’s Court, but his desire for the ministry 
reviving, he entered Old College, Hoxton, March 5, 
1798, and there continued until his removal to Lancas- 
ter, June 28, 1800. At the last-named place he con- 
ducted a boarding and day school with extraordinary 
success, preached in sixteen villages, enlarged the 
chapel four times, and saw numbers added to the 
Church. He removed to Dublin as professor or tutor 
in New College, Manor Street, Aug. 1, 1820, but re- 
signed after two vears. He then travelled througb the 
north of Ireland on behalf of the Irish Evangelical and 
London Missionary societies. On Sept. 30, 1822, he be- 
came pastor of Salem Chapel, Wakefield, where he was 
very successful, and removed, April 8, 1836, to Penryn, 
where the house soon became crowded. In-1840 he 
erected a chapel at Poliphant, near Launceston, and an- 
other at Mvlor Bridge, near Penryn, where he preached 
every Sunday afternoon. His labors for fifty-six years 
were abundant. During that time he preached three 
times on Sundays and several times through the week. 
He died Oct. 26, 1856. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 


| 1857, p. 172, 


Cope, Samuel, a minister of the Society of Ortho- 
dox Friends, was born at East Bradford, Chester Co., 
Pa., Feb. 28, 1789. His mother, Jane Cope, was a min- 
ister for more than fifty vears, and died March 28, 1834, 
aged seventy-three years. When thirty-nine years 
old Samuel became an elder, and in 1835 was duly ac- 
knowledged as a minister. He visited several yearly 
meetings in the United States. He died Nov, 11, 1871. 
See Memoriuls for Pennsylvania. 1879, p. 495; The 
Friend, vii, 208. 

Cope-chest is a deep and broad wooden chest, 
semicircular in shape, for containing copes unfolded— 
an ordinary piece of furniture in the sacristics of our 
largest and most important churches in past vears. 
Examples are to be seen, among other places, at Wells 
Cathedral, at Salisbury Cathedral, at York Minster, at 
Lockinge, Berkshire, and at Brampton, Northampton- 
shire. See CHESTS. 


Copeland, Adoniram Judson, a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Brewer, Me., in March, 
1814. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1840, 
and from the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1843. 
After preaching for a time in Maine he removed to Il- 
linois, and accepted a call to the pastorate of the Church 
at Como, in that state. He died in 1855. See Mist. of 
Bowdoin College, p. 541. (J.C. S) 


Copeland, David, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister and educator, was born in Braintree, Vt., Dec. 
21,1832. He graduated from the Wesleyan University 
in 1855, joined the Genesee Conference in 1858, and was 
the same year appointed principal of the Springville 
(N. Y.) Academy. In 1865 he was transferred to the 
Cincinnati Conference, and became president of the 
Hillsborough (O.) Female College. In 1872 he was 
elected principal of the Wyoming Seminary, and in 
1878 was transferred to the Wyoming Conference. He 
died in Royalton, Vt.. Dec. 6, 1882, See Minutes of -4 m- 
nual Conferences, 1883, p. 88, © 


Copeland, Edmund, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Braintree, Vt., July 8, 1811. He was 


converted in 1825, licensed in 1829, and joined the New 
outh, May 28, 1863. Mr. Cope generally supported him- | Hampshire Conference in 1833. 


In 1834 he was or- 
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dained deacon, and in 1836 elder. He was a successful 
preacher and pastor, and tilled several of the best ap- 
pointments in the conference. In 1852 that body 
sent him as a delegate to the General Conference. 
When on Middlesex and Montpelier Circuit he was 
prostrated by excessive labora, from which he never 
recovered. He died at Barre, April 16, 1881. Mr. 
Copeland was modest, retiring, prudent, thoughtfal, and 
devoted. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 
94. 


Copeland, George W. Doane, a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Boston, 
Maas., Feb. 22, 1833. In 1860 he graduated from the 
German ‘Theological Seminary, and was ordained deacon 
in that year, and priest in 1863. His ministerial life 
was spent in connection with St. Luke’s Church, New 
York city, though his labors were frequently interrupt- 
ed by bodily suffering. He died in Boston, May 21, 
1864. His character was distinguished by marked 
piety. See American Quarterly Church Review, April, 
1865, p. 139. 

Copeland, Henry, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was admitted into the Mem- 
phis Conference in 1846, located in 1850, removed to 
Vickaburg, and in 1856 entered the Mississippi Con- 
ference, wherein he labored until he became superan- 
nasted, in 1868. No: long afterwards he removed to 
British Honduras, and from that time to the close of 
his life labored constantly and successfully as a mission- 
ary there. He died July 24, 1879, aged about sixty 
rears. He was a substantial Christian, faithful min- 
ister, and a devoted father and friend. See Minutes of 
Anmual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1879, 
p 49. 


Copeland, James, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was bor in Reynolds County, Mo., Aug. 21, 1836. 
He experienced religion, joined the Church South, was 
licensed to preach, and admitted into the St. Louis Con- 
ference in 1853. Being anti-slavery in sentiment, he 
removed to Illinois at the beginning of the Rebellion, 
and was admitted into the Southern Illinois Confer- 
eace. Failing health obliged him to become a super- 
annuate in 1871, which relation he sustained until his 
death, Oct. 12, 1872. Mr. Copeland was a man of 
strong convictions, and a plain, practical, earnest, faith- 
fal minister. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, 
p- 137. 


Copeland, John (1), an English minister of the 
Society of Friends, was born at Holderness, Yorkshire, 
and is referred to as having been “well educated.” In 
1657 be went to America with Christopher Holder and 
ober Friends, his “companions in tribulation.” Re- 
tarning to his native land, he passed through the vicis- 
situdes which fcll to the lot of the Quakers of his age. 
In 1687 be came again to America. After enduring 
much persecution, he died, Jan. 9, 1718, at a good old 
age. See Bowden, Hist. of Friends in America, i, 137. 
(J.C S.) 

Copeland, John (2), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Vermont in 1801. He was converted 
in 1821, began preaching in 1822, and joined the Gen- 
ese Conference in 1823. His first appointment was 
Eden Circuit, south of Buffalo, and embraced thirty ap- 
puotments to be filled every four weeks. He became 
une of the leading men of his conference, eminently 
useful to the Church. As a presiding elder he was 
abundant in labors and wise in administration. He 
was superannnated during the last vears of hia life, and 
died at Lima, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1880. See Minutes of An- 
eval Conferences, 1881, p. 327. 

a, William, an Irish Wesleyan minister, 
was converted at the age of seventeen. He commenced 
his labors in 1806, and retired, on account of ill-health, 
in 1819, settling at Waterford, where he died, Sept. 22, 
1822, aged forty-one. He was a man of superior attain- 
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ments and excellence. See Minutes of the British Con 
ference, 1828, 


Copeland, William Ransom, a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Jackson County, O., 
Feb. 14, 1835. He united with the Church in 1858, 
was licensed to exhort in 1856, to preach in 1857, and 
in the same year entered the Ohio Conference. He 
died May 4,1870. Mr. Copeland was a good preacher, 
a laborious, faithful, and successful pastor. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 249. 


Copenhagen, Councix or (Concilium Hafniense). 
The place in which this council was held is not alto- 
gether certain; it was assembled by Peter Lukins, arch- 
bishop of Lund, in 1425, His suffragans, and some 
other bishops, abbots, etc., were present. A synodal 
letter was drawn up for the re-establishment of disci- 
pline, and the reformation of morals among both clergy 
and laity. These rules forbid luxury, drunkenness, 
frequenting wine-shops, carrying arms, having concu- 
bines, etc. All troublers of State or Church were ex- 
communicated ; nuns were forbidden to leave their con- 
vent without permission, and bishops to ordain any one 
belonging to another diocese without the consent of the 
bishop of that diocese. See Labbe, Concil. xii, 880.— 
Landon, Man. of Councils, 8. v. 


Copia, in Roman mythology, was the goddess of 
wealth, an allegorical figure, personifying plenty. See 
ABUNDANTIA; AMALTHEA. 


Copinists were a sect of Universalists (q. v.) who 
denied the resurrection of the body. 


Copland is the family name of several Scotch 
clergymen: 

1. Grorer, was licensed to preach in 1722; called to 
the living at Birsay and Harray in 1780, and ordained. 
He died Aug. 9, 1735. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticanea, iii, 

| 398, 394. 

2. Patrick (1), was licensed to preach in 1671, and 
: appointed to the living at Cushnie in 1672. He died 
| in 1710. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 562- 

3. PATRICK (2), was licensed to preach in 1704; 
called to the living at Tough in 1706, and ordained. 
He died Sept. 22, 1745, leaving a son, Dr. Samuel, min- 
ister of Fintray. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 566. 

4. ROBERT, was ordained in 1814 as missionary at 
Euzie, and presented to the living at Durris in 1823. 
He died July 3, 1860, aged eighty years. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 499. 

5. SamugL, D.D., took his first degree at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in 1738; was licensed to preach in 
1739; called to the living at Fintray in 1745, and or- 
dained. He died Feb. 19, 1795, aged eighty years. 
He published, An Essay on the Christian Character 
(1785). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 508. 

6. Tuomas, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1603; was appointed in 1615 to the living 
at Redkirk (Renpatrick), and transferred to Temple in 

| 1620. He died in August, 1631, aged about forty-nine 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 307, 619. 

7. WiLLtaM, was born at Tough in 1709; took his 
degree at King's College, Aberdeen, in 1731; was li- 
censed to preach in 1740, ordained as a minister at large 
in 1753, and presented to the living at Forres in 1763. 
He died May 8, 1772. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 
573. 

Copley, Wiuuiam, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1796. He was con- 
verted under the ministry of Rev. Dr. Steadman, at an 
early age; pursued the usual course of study at the 
academy in his native place, and was for a short time 
pastor in Haslingden, Lancashire. In 1821 he removed 
to Watford, Herts, where he remained till 1825, and 
then went to Oxford to become co-pastor with Rev. 
James Hereton, the relation continuing till 1839, when 
he went to Eythorne, Kent. He remained here until 
1846, at which time he became pastor at Blakeney, 
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Cloucestershire, where he died, April 19, 1857. 
(Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1858, p. 48. (J. C. S.) 


Copp, Joun B. a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Lebanon, Me., March, 1811; his father, also, be- 
ing a minister. He united with the Church at an early 
age. About 1833 he removed to Detroit, in the same 
state, where he was licensed to preach; and in 1835 
was ordained. While teaching in the winter of 1836, 
in Corinna, a powerful revival commenced in his 
school and spread in different directions. In 1838 
he went to St. Albans, where he resided nine years, 
preaching mostly in that place and in the adjoining 
towns. In July, 1847, he went to Ashtabula County, 
O. A part of his time was devoted to preaching in 
Geneva, Austinburg, Trumbull, and other places. In 
1853 he removed to Flushing, Mich., where he died, 
Nov. 10, 1855. See Free-will Baptist Register, 1857, 
p. 86. (J.C. S.) 


Coppa, STEeraAxo, an Italian engraver, practiced 
the art at Rome about 1775. He engraved a num- 
ber of plates, among which is a print of The Ascen- 
ston. 


Coppenstein, JOHANN ANDREAS, a German Jesu- 
it, who became a famous preacher at Coblentz in 1614, 
pastor of St. Peter's, at Heidelberg, in 1629, and died 
there, March 3, 1688, is the author of Excalvinizatio Ca- 
techismi Calvino-Heidelbergensis :—Castigatio Apologia 
Calvino-catechetica et Apologista A mstelrodamensis :— 
Controversiarum Luthero-Calvinista Quadriceps :—Lu- 
thero-Culvinismt Antichristus, Genealogia et Anti-papis- 
ta Mendaz :—Calvinistice fidei Speculum :— Luthero- 
Calvinismi Infidelitas de Christo et Antichristo. Most 
of his writings were published under the title, J. A. 
C insi Controversiæ inter Catholicos et Hereticos 
(1643). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Coppi, Jacoro, an Italian painter, was born 
at Peretola, near Florence, in 1523. There is a 
fine picture by him, of The Crucifirion, in the 
—— of San Salvatore, at Bologna. He died in 


Coppin, Jean, a French voyager, was born about 
1615, and became a cavalry captain in the war between 
France and Austria. He embarked in 1638 for Egypt, 
where he spent two years. On the second voyage he vis- 
ited Tunis and Syria, and was appointed consul at Dami- 
etta in 1644. After a sojourn of three years in the East, 
he returned to Europe with the project of a crusade, in 
which he vainly attempted to interest the pupe. He 
then addressed the public in a book, entitled Bouclier 
de l'Europe (Puy, 1686; Lyons, 1720). He died about 
1690. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. 
Universelle, 8. v. 


Coppola, Giovanni CARLO, an Italian prelate and 
poet of the first half of the 17th century, was a native 
of Gallipoli, and became bishop of Muro in 1643. He 
lived five years on intimate 
terms with Campanella, and 
wrote some poems, for which 
see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 


rale, & v. 


Coptic Monks are the 
monks of Egypt living in the 
seven regular convents of that. 
country, two of which are situ-. 
ated in the eastern desert near 
the Red Sea, four in the Natron 
Valley, and one at Jebel Kus- 
kun, in Upper Egypt. There 
are also several secondary mon- 
asteries, in which the priests 
are seculars, and into which %™ 
women are admitted. The 
Coptic monks practice great “Ws 
austerities, living in deserts, 


See 





ne 
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sleeping in their clothes on the ground, and every even- 
ing prostrating themselves one hundred and fifty times 
with their face and breast on the earth. They spring 
from the lowest class of the people, and live on alms. 
A period of severe probation is required of all persons 
applying for admission into the monastic order. Be- 
sides making a vow of celibacy, they must perform, in 
some sequestered convent in the desert, such menial 
services as fetching wood and water, sweeping the 
rooms, or waiting upon the monks. See Histoire du 
Clergé (Amst. 1716), i, 93 sq. See Coprs. 


Coq (Lat. Coqueus), LEONARD, a French Augustinian 
monk, was a native of Orleans. He acted as professor 
of theology and ancient languages at Paris, Florence, 
and Rome; was confessor to the grand-duchess Chris- 
tina of Florence; and died Nov. 27, 1615, leaving, 
among other writings, Augustint de Civitate Des cum 
Commentariis :—Ezxumen Proafationis Monttoria Jaco- 
bi I Magna Britannia :—Anti-Morneus, etc, See Jöch- 
er, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Coquelin, François, a French monk of the order 
of St. Bernard, was born at Salins, and lived in the 17th 
century. He wrote, Compendium Vile et Miraculorum 
Sancti Claudii (Rome, 1652). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Coquelin, Jérôme, a French historian, was born 
at Besancon, July 21, 1690. He entered the Benedictine 
order, and was the last abbot of Faverney. He died 
Sept. 1, 1771, leaving in MS. some works relating to the 
history of Franche Comté. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8, v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 


Coquelin, Nicolas. See CocqueLIN. 


Coquerel, Athanase Josué, D.D., son of the 
following, was born at Amsterdam, June 16, 1820. He 
studied at Geneva, and was ordained in 1843 by his fa- 
ther, at Nismes. On account of his advanced liberal 
theological views, he had to resign his office, in 1862, 
and became the head and leader of liberal Protestantism 
in France. He died at Fismes, July 25, 1875. He was 
one of the founders of the Societé de l'Histoire du Prot- 
estantisme Francais, in the vear 1852. He also pub- 
lished a volume of unedited letters of Voltaire, on Toler- 
ance, in 1863, and wrote, Jean Calas et sa Famille (Fismes, 
1857; 2d ed. 1870). He left an unfinished work, L’ His- 
toire de l Eglise Réformée de Paris. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Coquerel, Athanase Laurent Charles, a 
French Protestant divine, and president of the Presby- 
terian Council of Paris, was born in that city, Aug. 27, 
1795. He pursued his theological studies at Geneva 
and Montauban, and in 1816 was ordained pastor. 
During the following twelve years he resided in Hol- 
land, and preached with acceptance before Calvinistic 
congregations at Amsterdam, Leyden, and Utrecht. In 
1830 he was called to Paris, and there spent the rest 
of his life. The first year he was there he established 


| a periodical, entitled Le Protestant, which was continued 
| till December, 1838, when he was chosen a member of 

| the consistory. 
| the Libre Eramen appeared, under the joint editor- 


In January, 1834, the first number of 


ship of Coquerel and Artaud, and was carried on until 
July, 1836. He rapidly acquired the reputation of a 
great pulpit orator, and the liberal views which he an- 
nounced with fearless freedom brought him more and 
more into antagonism with the rigid Calvinists. He 
was chosen a member of the Legion of Honor, at Paris, 
in 1835. After the revolution of February, 1848, Co— 
querel was elected a member of the National Assembly ; 
and after the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 1851, he confine<d 
himself to the duties of his pastorate, which he had nog 
ceased to discharge. He died at Paris, Jan. 10, 1868. 
A large number of his Sermons were published, in eight 
volumes, between 1819 and 1852. Other works by hinn 
are, L'Orthodorie Moderne, a reply to Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus (Paris, 1841; transl. into Dutch and English) :— 
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Le Christianisme Expérimental, a christology (ibid. 1858; 
transl into German by H. Althaus, Hanover, 1859, 2 
vols.) :—Histoire Sainte (1839):—Projet de Discipline 
pour les Eglises Réfurmées de Frunce (ibid. 1861) :— Bi- 
ographie Sacrée (1825-26), etc. See Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 243; Encyclop. Brit. 9h ed. s. v. 

Coquerel, Charles Augustin, brother of the 
preceding, was born in Paris, April 17,1797. He stud- 
ied theology at Montauban, but after his return to Paris 
he also studied medicine and other sciences. He was 
one of the founders of the A rchices du Christianisme and 
of the Annales Protestantes in 1819, and in 1825 of the 
Revue Protestante. He also published //istoire des Eglises 
du Désert (Paris, 1841; Germ. transl. by Schilling, Stutt- 
gart, 1816). He died Feb. 1, 1851. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol, i, 243. (B. P.) 

Coracion was chief of the Millenarians of Arsinoë, 
in Egypt, about the middle of the 3d century. He was 
converted from his chiliastic views by Dionysius, the 
patriarch of Alexandria (Euseb. //tst, Eccl. vii, 24). 


Coral, Pierre, a French chronicler of the 13th cen- 
tary, abbot of St. Martin of Toulouse, wrote a chronicle 
of this monastery. Coral left this abbey in 1276, in or- 
der to enter another, and his chronicle does not extend 
bevond this term. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
av. 

Coras (Lat. Corasius), JACQUES DE, a French Prot- 
estant theologian and poet, was born at Toulouse in 
1630. He was a pastor in Guienne, and fulfilled sev- 
eral other religious functions. He died in 1677, leaving 
several poems on Old-Test. characters, for which see 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v. 

Corbanus. See CERBAN. 

Corbeil (Lat. Corbelius), PieRRE DE,a French the- 
ologian of the 13th century, was at first canon and doctor 
at Paris, then bishop of Cambray, and finally archbishop 
of Sens in 1200. While he taught theology at Paris 
be bad for pupil Innocent IlI, who, on rising to the 
papacy, favored his former master, and contided to 
bim important missions. Rigord, Alberic, Vincent of 
Beauvais, Trithemius, and Henry de Gand all eulogize 
Corbeil. He died June 3, 1222. Only fragments of his 
srnodal ordinances remain. At the National Library 
of Paris there is a MS. entitled Petri de Corbellio Satyra 
Adcersus cos gui Uzares Ducunt, which is perhaps his, 
He also wrote some Scriptural comments, still in MS. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Jocher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezikon, 8. v. 


in Maine about 1480. 
College of Navarre, as John of Launoy attests. Du 
Verdier includes among his works, De Divino Missæ 
Sacrificio: — De Heareticorum Confutatis Opinionibus 
(Toulouse, 1523) :—Petri Corbelini Cenumanensis Ada- 
gutles Flosculi (Paris, 1520). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Géaérale, 8. vV. 

Corbet, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at Glasgow University in 1623; became school- 
master at Renfrew; was appointed minister at Bonhill 
in 1637 ; declined the authority of the general assembly 
in 1638; was deposed in April, 1639, and fled to Ireland, 
where he played a deceitful part, fur which he was 
“hewed in pieces by two swine-herds in the arms of his 
wife,” in 1641, aged about thirty-eight years. See Fusti 
kiccles. Scoticane, ii, 346, 

Corbet, John (2), an English nonconformist di- 
vine, was born at Gloucester in 1620. He was educated 
at a grammar school there, and graduated at Oxford in 
1639. He preached successively at Gloucester and 
Chichester, and became rector at Bramshot, in Hamp- 
ahire, but was ejected in 1662, and afterwards lived pri- 
vately in London, where he died Dec. 26, 1680. He 
published an account of the siege of Gloucester, besides 
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several tracts, fur which see Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s, v. 


Corbet, Richard, D.D., an English prelate and 
poet, was born at Ewell, in Surrey, in 1582, and was 
educated at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where, in 1605, he entered into holy orders. 
In 1618 he went to France, and wrote his Epistle tu Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury, and his Journey to Frunce, one of 
his popular poems. King James I made him one of his 
chaplains in ordinary, and in 1620 advanced him to the 
deanship of Christ Church. At this time he was vicar 
of Cassington, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire. He was 
promoted to the see of Oxford Sept. 24, 1628, and April 
7, 1632, was translated to that of Norwich. He died 
July 28, 1635. His poems, after passing through three 
editions, were carefully revised and published by his 
biographer, Mr. Gilchrist. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Corbett, James, an English Wesleyan mission- 
ary, was sent to the West Indies in 1833, He died after 
a short illness at Spanish Town, Jamaica, June 9, 1886. 
He was an amiable young man of promising talents. 
See Minutes of the British Conferences, 18365. 


Corbett, Thomas, an English Wesleyan preacher, 
was born in Leicestershire. He began his labors in 
1774, and died in 1789. He was a plain, pious, honest 
man, and though with but ordinary gifts, was generally 
acceptable. See Atmore, Meth. Memorial, 8. v. 


Corbichon (or Corbechon), JEAN, a French 
writer, lived about 1350. He was an Augustinian 
monk, chaplain of king Charles V, and made himself 
known by a translation of a Latin treatise, entitled 
De Proprietutibus Rerum. This work, reviewed and 
corrected by another monk of the order, named Pierre 
Ferget, was published under the title, Le Grand Pro- 
priétaire (Lyons, 1482, 1485, 1491, 1500; Paris, 1610; 
Rouen, 1556). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Corbicus. See MANEs. 


Corbin, Ira HAaMLing, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Russia, Herkimer Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 
1812. He was converted at eighteen ; licensed to preach 
at twenty-three, and in 1840 entered the Black River 
Conference, wherein he labored faithfully until his 
death, Dec. 11, 1856. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1857, p. 365. 


Corbitt, Joun A., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church South, was born in Tipton County, Tenn., 
| Dec, 28, 1836. He was converted at twenty-one; licensed 
| to preach in 1872, and joined the White River Confer- 
Corbelin, Pierre, a French theologian, was born | ence in 1876, when he was ordained deacon. 


In 1877 


He taught belles-lettres at the ' he was transferred to the Memphis Conference. He 


died Jan. 2, 1880, having been for a year a superannuate. 
He was a faithful preacher, and a close student. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1880, p. 167. 


Corbley, Jonn, a Baptist minister, was born in 
England in 1733. He came to America and took up 
his residence in Virginia, where he gave himself to the 
work of the ministry. In 1768 he was forced to leave 
the state, on account of the persecutions which were 
inflicted upon the Baptists. He went to South-western 
Pennsylvania, and assisted in establishing churches in 
that region. The Goshen Church in Green County 
called him to be its pastor in 1775. While here his 
wife and five children were killed by the Indians. After 
a life of great usefulness he died in 1803. See Cath- 
cart, Buptist Encyclop. p. 277. (J.C. S.) 

Corbmac (or Cormac) is the name of some forty- 
eight early Irish saints, of which we here present the 
best authenticated : 

1. Priest in Achadh-finnich, commemorated May 
11, according to the Mart, Doneg. (Todd and Reeves, 
p. 125). Colgan mentions a king by this name, son of 
Diarmaid, who turned monk in his old age, and like- 
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wise gives two Cormacs, priests, venerated on the above 
duy (Acta Sunctorum, p. 360, a). 

2. Of Armagh, venerated Feb. 17, seems tv have been 
born near Mt. Usneach, and was baptized by St. Patrick. 
His father is said to have been Enna (Eunius or Enda), 
and he was coarb or abbot of Armagh, A.D. 482-497. 

3. Of Trim (then Ath-truim), likewise venerated 
Feb. 17, seems to have been descended from the same 
family as the preceding, his mother being Funecta 
(Fuineacht), his brothers also bishops of adjoining 
sees, and his father's name Colman. He «ied A.D. 
742. 

4. Called Ca Liathain, abbot of Dermagh (now Dur- 
row), and venerated June 21, was the son of Dima, aud 
is surnamed “Corbmac the Navigator,” from his voy- 
ages in the Northern Ocean. Ile afterwards founded 
a monastery in his own country, but there is no clue 
to his exact date. 

Another anchorite of the same name is assigned to 
A.D. 865, but is otherwise unknown. 

5. Of Munster, commemorated Dec. 14 (some erro- 
neously March 26), was the son of Eugenius, and had 
several brothers who were saints, He retired to one 
place of solitude after another, and finally settled in a | 
monastery at Mayo, on the Moy, probably about the 
middle of the 6th century. 

Corbold, ALFRED, an English missionary to India, 
was born at Ipswich, May 7, 1821. Having studied at 
Bedford, and subsequently at Colton End, he was accept- 
ed by the London Missionary Society and appointed to 
the Guzerat Mission. He was ordained Aug. 7, 1850, 
at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford; sailed in company with 
his wife for India, and arrived at his destination in Jan- 
uary. From the beginning of 1856 the entire charge 
of the mission rested on Mr. Corbold. Early in 1860 , 
the mission was transferred to-the Irish Presbyterian 
Missionary Society; and he and his wife, having suf- 
fered in health, returned to England. Having been 
appointed to join the Madras Mission, he again sailed 
with Mrs. Corbold, arriving in Madras Jan. 31, 1862. 
There he took charge of the Tamil congregation, at , 
Pursewakum, and three out-stations; while his wife 
took the superintendence of the native female buarding- 
school, and three vernacular day-schools for girls. But 
health again failing them, they returned to England in 
1870. Three years later they resumed their labors in 
Madras. In 1875, illness rendering it necessary for Mr. 
Corbold to visit England, he returned home with his 
wife. It soon became evident that the faithful mission- 
ary's career was at an end. He died Sept. 28, 1877. 
See (Lond.) Evangelical Maguzine, Nov. 1877, p. 688. 


Corbyn, A. D., a minister of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Woodstock, Conn., in 1810. 
He graduated at Yale in 1838; and being admitted to 
orders, served twelve years in Missouri, and removed to 
the diocese of Mississippi in 1852, to take charge of St. 
Paul's Church, Columbus, He was next called to the 
rectorship of the College of St. Andrew, in 1853, and 
subsequently to the charge of St. Andrew's Church, in 
Jackson, where he faithfully served until his death, 
Oct. 18, 1855. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1856, p. 
638. 

Corbyn, Candia, a Welsh minister of the Society 
of Friends, was born at Pontypool, Monmouthshire, about 
1671. ‘Through the ministry of Thomas Wilson she 
was brought to the knowledge of the truth in the eigh- 
teenth year of her age, and a few years after received 
“a call to the ministry,” in the exercise of which “she 
was sound and clear.” Through a long life she mani- 
fested the power of her religion. She died in Worcester, 
April 28,1767. See Piety Promoted, ii, 428. (J.C. S.) 

Corcan (Curcnaeus, or Corcunutan) is the 
name of three Irish saints, two of them commemorated 
Jan. 7, and one Sept. 30; but their identification is very 
uncertain. 


Corcaria (or Corcair). See Curcacn. 
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Corcodémus (Corcodomus, Cocordanus, 
Curcudemus, etc.), Saint, was ordained deacon of 
Auxerre by pope Sixtus II, and preached in France in 
the 8d century. He died after the martyrdom of St. 
Peregrinus, and his relics were translated to the basilica 
of St. Amatos, He is commemorated May 4. See Bol- 
land, Acta Sanctoruin, May, i, 452. 

Cord, INVESTITURE WITH THE, is a name applied to 
the ceremony of introducing the young Brahmin into 
the sacred caste at the age of seven or nine years. Be- 
fore this tine he is regarded as no better than a Sudra; 
he has no privilege, no rank. By the laws of Menu, a 
Brahmin is to be distinguished from individuals of the 
secular classes by a cord (paita), which is worn hang- 
ing from the left shoulder, and resting on the right side 
below the loins. [t consists of three thick twists of 
cotton, each formed of numerous smaller threads. ‘These 
three separate twists, which on marriage are increased 
to three times three, are considered as embiematical of 
the three persons in the Hindd Trinity— Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva. The cotton from which the cord is made 
must be picked from the plant by the hands of Brah- 
mins only, and the thread must be spun and twisted by 
persons of the same caste. When the cord has been 
properly manufactured, the father of the young candi- 
date endeavors to ascertain, by the rules of astrology, 
the month, the week, the day, the hour, the minute 
which will be most favorable for his son's investiture 
with the cord. The ceremony and the entertainment 
last four days, and at the close of each the guests re- 
ceive numerous presents. For a description of the cere- 
mony see Dubois, The Hindoos. See BRAHMINS; ÍN- 
DIAN CASTE. 


Cord, Jony, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Harford County, Md. He was converted in 
1806; officiated some time as exhorter and focal preach- 
er, and in 1811 entered the Illinois Confereace. A se- 
vere loss by fire necessitated bis location for a few years, 
with the exception of which he labored faithfully and 
successfully until 1826, when failing health obliged him 
to become a superannuate. He died full of hope, March 
23, 1827. See Minutes of Annual Cunferences, 1828, 
p. 573. 

Cordemoy, Géraud de, a French historian and 
philosopher, who died Oct. 8, 1684, was a native of Paris. 
He first practiced law, but soon abandoned his profes- 
sion, and betook himself to the study of philosophy, es- 
pecially that of Des Cartes. Bishop Bossuet introduced 
him to the French court, and he was appointed lector to 
the dauphin. In the year 1675 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. He wrote, //istotre de 
France (from the beginning of the monarchy to the 
year 987, 2 vols.) :—Six Discoura sur la Distinction de 
Ame et du Corps :—Lettre a un Savant Religieux de la 
Compugnie de Jésus pour Défende le Systeme de Des- 
cartes: —Traités de Méuphysique :—Trawté de [ Infuid- 
libilité de l'Eglise. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lil. i, 404; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Cordemoy, Louis Géraud de, a French the- 
ologian, son of the foregoing, was born at Paris, Dec. 
7,1651. He took holy orders, was made doctor of the- 
ology, and applied himself to the conversion of the 
Protestants. After having aided the missions of Sain- 
tonge, he was appointed, in 1679, abbot of Fenières, of 
the order of Cistercians, in the diocese of Clermont, in 
Auvergne. He died in Paria, Feb. 7, 1722, leaving a 
number of religious letters and treatises, for which see 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 
8 V. 

Corder (Lat. Corderius), BALTHASAR, a Belgian 
theologian, was born at Antwerp in 1592. He entered 
the Jesuit order in 1612, and taught theology at Vi- 
enna. He was learned in Greek. He died at Rome, 
June 24, 1650, leaving Catena LXV Grecorum Pa- 
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trem in S. Lucam ( Antwerp, 1628) :—Joannis Philo- 
poni in cap. I Genes. de Mundi Creatione Libri IV (Vi- 
enna, 1631) :— itio Grecorum Patrum in Psalmos, 
Digesta in Cutenum (Antwerp, 1643) :—Job Elucidatus 
(ibid. 1646) :— Symbola Grecorum Patrum in Evan- 
gelium Matthai (Toulouse, 1646, 1647) :— S. Cyrilis, 
Alexandrini Archiepiscopi, Homilia XIX in Jeremiam 
Hactenus Inedite (Antwerp, 1648). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. y.; Jocher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
EvuTYCnE pk, a Belgian theologian, was 
born about 1520 at Antwerp. He entered the Bene- 
dictine order, in the monastery of St. Justin of Padua, 
of the congregation of Monte Cassino, was elected abbot 
of San Fortunato, near Bassano, and was invested with 
this title when he assisted, Feb. 26, 1562, at the eigh- 
teenth session of the Council of Trent, being one of the 
thevlogians chosen to arrange the catalogue of suspi- 
cious of pernicious books, After the close of the coun- 
cil he returned to the abbey of St. Justin, where he 
died in September, 1582. He left in MS., Commentarius 
in Omnes Epistolas Pauli :—Commentarius in Symbolum 
Apostolorum : — Dictionarium Biblicum. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universele, s. v. 
Cordicdles (from cor, the heart, and colo, to wor- 
ship) were a sect of Roman Catholic devotees which 
arove in France about the middle of the 18th century, 
professing to worship the sacred heart of Jesus and the 
heart of the Virgin Mary. See Sacken Heart. 


Cordier, a French Jesuit of the 18th century, was 
chancellor of the University of Pont-4-Mousson, and 
wrote Eclaircissements sur la Prédestination (Pont-a- 
Mousson, 1746). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cordier, Claude Simon, a French ecclesiastic, 
eanon of Orleans, was born at Orleans in 1704, and died 
at the same place, Nov. 17, 1772, leaving La Vie de 
Sutate-Frémiot de Chantal (Orleans, 1768, 1772). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s.v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Cordier, Francois, a French monk of the Ora- 
tory, who died in 1693, wrote Vie d Anne des Anges 
(Paris, 1694). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, a. v.3 
Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Cordier, Jean, a French Jesuit, taught rhetoric, 
philosophy, and theology at Rheims; was afterwards 
rector of the college at Chalons, and died at Dijon, Nov. 
22, 1673, in his seventy-fifth vear, leaving a work enti- 
lled Fumilia Sancta. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
len- Lexikon, 3. v. 

Cordier, Mathurin, a distinguished French priest, 
was bom in 1479, taught languages at several places in 
France, and finally in Geneva, where he died in 1564, 
learing some grammatical treatises, for which see Biog. 
Unrirerselle, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. ; 
Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 

Cordiner, Jauus, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1808; became 
schoolmaster at (iartly in 1825; was licensed as an as- 
asaut preacher for nine years; presented to the living 
at Forgue in 1834, and died March 4, 1849, aged sixty- 
three years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticanæ, iii, 656. 

Cordley, Curisropuer Minta, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Oxford, England, in 182]. He 
emigrated to the United States when twelve vears old; 
graduated at the Western Reserve Cullege, Ohio. with 
the highest honors, in 1844, and at Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1847; was ordained two years after 
in Hopkinton, N. H., and served successively at West 
Rasdolph, Mare., in 1852, West Brookfield in 1858, and 
Lawrence in 1862, where he died, June 26, 1866. Mr. 
Cordley was a man of great mental acuteness and orig- 
imahty, an earnest and critical student, a powerful and 
pungent preacher, and one who deeply sympathized 
with the people at large. See Cony. Quarterly, 1867, 
p- 34 
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Cordon, James R., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in England, March 7, 1835. He was convert- 
ed in Detroit, Mich.. in 1858, and in the same year en- 
tered the Detroit Cunference, in which he labored for 
eighteen years with general acceptability and useful- 
ness. He died April 18, 1876. Wherever Mr. Cordon 
was known, he was regarded as a devout, earnest, and 
successful minister; especially in the Sunday-school 
was he greatly beloved. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences, 1876, p. 100. 


Cordona, Juan BAUTISTA, a Spanish prelate, who 
lived in the latter half of the 16th century, wrote, De 
Distychis (Tarragona, 1587) :— De Bibliotheca Regia 8. 
Laurentii tn Hispania. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rule, 8. v. 


Cordova, Councit oF (Concilium Cordubense). 
Two of these provincial synods are mentioned : 

I. Held A.D. 847 or 848, by Osius, bishop of Cordova, 
which reaffirmed the action of the Council of Sardica 
(Labbe, ii; Hardouin, i). 

I. Held A.D. 852, by order of Abderahman, the Mos- 
lem king, who caused the metropolitans of the different 
provinces to assemble. In this council voluntary mar- 
tyrdom was condemned. This was not a legitimate 
synod. Eulogius speaks of it as a pseudo-council, not 
gathered together lawfully in the Holy Spirit, but col- 
lected by the advice of the infidels, and by order of a 
king, the impious enemy of the Christiana, See Labbe, 
Concil. viii, 76; Landon, Manual of Councils, s. v 

Cordova, Alfonso de, a Spanish theologian, was 
born at Salamanca in the latter half of the 15th cen- 
tury. He studied medicine at Paris, was first to intro- 
duce the doctrine of nominalism into the University 
of Salamanca, and died in 1542, leaving Principia Dia- 
lectices in Terminos Suppositiones Consequentius (Sala- 
manca, 1519). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Cordova (or Corduba), Antonio de, a Span- 
isb casuist, lived in the latter half of the 16th century. 
He belonged to the order-of Minorites, and remained for 
a long time in a convent at Alcala de Henares. lo 
wrote, A motationes in Dominicum Cotum (Alcala, 1553) : 
— Expositio Regula Fratrum Minorum (Louvain, 1554): 
—Commentaria in Quatuor Libris Magistri Sententia- 
rum (Alcala, 1569):—Tratudo de Casos de Consciencia 
(Toledo, 1575): — Quæstionarium Theologicum (ibid. 
1578) :— Additiones tn Compendium Privilegiorum Fru- 
trum Minorum Alphonsi de Casurubios (Naples, 1595). 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cordova, Antonio Fernandez de, a Spanish 
Jesuit, who died at Grenada in 1634, wrote Jnstruccton 
de Cunfessores (Grenada, 1621). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Général, s. v. 


Cordova, Fernando de, a Spanish scholar, was 
born in 1422. He distinguished himself by the extent 
of his knowledge in theology, philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, music, and in the languages, as Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee, and was also familiar with 
astrology, as well as acquainted with the works of the 
acholastics, philosophers, and physicians of Europe and 
the East. He had served with distinction against the 
Moors, under the colors of the king of Castile, John II, 
went to Paris, but his great wisdom caused him to be 
regarded as a sorcerer, and he repaired to Rome, where 
he found favor with popes Sixtus IV and Alexander 
VI. He died near the close of the 15th century, hav- 
ing composed a number of works, the more remarkable 
of which is an introduction to the treatise of Albert the 
Great, De Animalibus; this was published at Rome for 
the first time in 1478. Among his productions remain- 
ing in MS, we cite a commentary upon the Almugestu 
of Ptolemy. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générale, 8. v. 


Cordovero, Moses. See Mosrs Corvovero. 


Corella, Jaime De, a Spanish theologian, was born 
in 1657, He entered the Capuchin order, was minister 
of Charles II, king of Spain, and died in 1699, leaving, 
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Methodus qua Piissime Fiat Ezercitium Vie Sacre (St. 
Sebastian, 1689) :—Clavis Cali (1694) :—Practica de el 
Confessionare (Pampeluna, 1742):—Summa de la Theo- 
logia Moral (Madrid, 1707). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Coren, Jacques, a French theologian of the order of 
St. Francis, who lived in the early half of the 17th cen- 
tury, wrote, Clypeus Patientiæ (Lyons, 1622) :—Observu- 
tiones in Evangelia (ibid. 1627) :—Civitas A ventonensis 
Pestilentia Laborans ( Avignon, 1630). See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Corentinus, Suaint, born in Brittany, is said to 
have been consecrated bishop of Cornwall (some say 
of Quimper, in Brittany) by St. Martin of Tours, 
and therefore in the 4th.century. His day is May 
1 (others give Sept. 5 or Dec. 12). See CHORENTI- 
NUS. 


Corentius. See CARENTIUS; CHORENTIUS. 


Corenzio, BELISARIO, a Greek painter, was born 
in 1558, At the age of twenty-two he went to Venice 
and entered the school of Tintoretto. One of his best 
productions is The Miracle of the Loaves und Fishes, in 
the refectory of the Benedictines, which he finished in 
furty days. He painted many admirable works for the 
churches of Naples. Some of his principal pictures are, 
The Virgin Crowned by the Trinity; The Visitution ; 
The Presentation in the Temple; Life of the Virgin. He 
died in 1648. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
s.v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Coret, Jacques, a Belgian theologian, was born 
about the middle of the 17th century. He entered the 
Jesuit order, and became celebrated by his virtue and 
zeal fur souls. It is said that so many wished to confess 
to him that he absolved them en muase, not being able 
to take them singly. He died at Liege, Dec. 16, 1721, 
leaving several mystic works, under the titles of, Jour- 
nul des Anges:—Muison de 0 Eternité:—Le Cinquième 
Ange de [Apocalypse ; and a historic work, entitled Vie 
d'Anne de Beauvais (Lisle, 1667). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bioy. Générale, s. v. 


Coret, Pierre, a Belgian theologian, was born at 
Ath, in Hainault, about the middle of the 16th century. 
He was at first curate of St. Crespin, and afterwards 
canon of the cathedral of Tournay, in 1574, where 
he died in 1602, leaving, Defensio Veritatis (Antwerp, 
1591); which is a refutation of the Discours Politiques et 
Militaires of Lanone :—Anft-Politscus (Douay, 1599), 
a work especially directed against the République of 
Dodin. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. 
Universelle, 8. v. 

Coret-y-Peris, CrisTOVAL, a Spanish theologian 
and grammarian, was priest of Alboraya, in the king- 
dom of Valencia, and taught Latin and eloquence at 
the episcopal school of Valencia. He died about 1760, 
leaving, Explicacion de lu Syntaxis de Torrella (Valeu- 
cia, 1712) :— Noches 1 Dius Feriadus (ibid. 1750). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Universelle, 
8. V. 

Corey, Abel Moses, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born near Fostoria, O., July 23, 1838. He 
experienced religion at the age of cighteen; acquired 
a good academic education; began preaching in 1860, 
and in the following year entered the Central Ohio Con- 
ference. After laboring in obscure places several years, 
he was elected state senator, in which capacity he served 
with much credit four years. In 1871 he again entered 
the effective itinerant ranks, and continued with marked 
zeal and success until his death, Oct. 4, 1875. Mr. Corey 
was clear in thought, apt in expression, generous in 
sympathy, self-sacriticing in labor, and strong in friend- 
ship. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 105. 

Corey, David, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1797. He was converted in 1814; soon 
after began preaching iu northern Vermont; located, 
aud engaged in farming; moved to central New Yurk, 
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joined the Oneida Conference, and, after three years’ 
labor, went west and entered the Illinois Conference. 
He became a superannuate, and died Aug. 23, 1844. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1845, p. 585. 


Corey, John Edwin, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Mansfield, Mass., July 29, 1825. He grad- 
uated at Amherst College in 1850; was ordained in 1853 ; 
labored as an evangelist for a short time in northern 
Ohio; preached in Massachusetts in the following places: 
Freetown, Chestertield, Yarmouth, and North Wrentham, 
at which latter place he died, Nov. 30, 1865. Mr. Corey 
was an indefatigable student, and a clear and logical 
thinker. At the time of his death he had nearly ready 
for the press a Manual of Congregational Polity und 
Principles. See Cung. Quarterly, 1867, p. 201. 


Corgen, Pierrk, a French theologian who lived in 
the early half of the 18th century, belonged to the dio- 
cese of Quimper, was doctor of theology, and wrote, La 
Dispute Entre le Pape, Saint-Etienne et Suimt-Cyprien 
(Paris, 1725) :— Dissertation sur le Concile de Rimini 
(ibid. 1372) :— Mémoire Touchant les Juges de la Fui 
(ibid. 1736) :—Sur le Monothélisme et sur le Sixième Con- 
cile Général (ibid. 1741) :— Défense des Droits des Evéques 
duns l Eglise. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Corinth. The following additional particulars con- 
cerning this once famous city are taken from Kitto, 
Pict. Bible, note on 1 Cor. i, 1: 


“This great and wealthy city was the metropolis of 
Achaia, and situated npon tbe isthmus of the same name, 
which joina the Peloponnesas to the continent. Its posi- 
tion was highly favorable for that commerce which alti- 
mately rendered it one of the must laxurious cities of the 
world. For, baving two ports, one of which was open to 
the eastern and the other to the westem navigator, while 
its geographical situation placed it, as it were, in the cen- 
tre of the civilized world, it became the point where the 
merchants from every qnarter of the globe met and ex- 
changed their trensures, It was also celebrated for the 
Isthmian Games, to which the apostle makes some strik- 
ing and remarkably ee props iute allusions in his Epistles 
to the Corinthians. Nor should it be unnoticed that in 
the centre of the city there stood a famons temple of 
Venus, in which a thonsand priestesses of the goddess 
ministered to —— under the guise of religion. 
From such various cauees Corinth had an influx of for- 
eigners of all descriptions, who carried the prodactions 
and the vices of all nations into a city in which the mer- 
chant, the warrior, aud the seaman could have tbem for 
money. Devoted to traffic, and to the enjoyment of 
the wealth which that traffic secured, the Corinthians 
were exempt from the tnfiueuce of that thirst for con- 
quest and — glory by which their neighbors were 
actuated; hence they were seldom engaged in any war 
ag for the defence of their country, or in behalf of 
the liberties of Greece; yet this city furnished many 
brave and experienced commanders to other Grecian 
states, among whom it was common to prefer a Corin- 
thian general to one of their own state. As might be 
expected, Corinth was not remarkably distingnished for 
philosophy or science; but ite wealth attracted to it the 
arts, which assisted to enrich and aggrandize it, till it 
became one of the very finest cities in all Greece. The 
Corinthian order of architecture took its name from that 
rich nnd flowery style which prevailed in its sumptuons 
edifices, ita temples, palaces, theatres, and porticoes. (Yet 
it is noteworthy that no specimen of this style of archi- 
tecture has been found there.) 

“Corinth siil) exists as an inhabited town, under the 
rame name Korinthoa. It is a long, struggling pi 
which is well-paved, and can boast of a few tolerabl 
buildings, with a castle of some strength, which under the 
Turkish rule was kept in a good state of defence. There 
are still considerable ruins, to attest the ancient conee- 
quence of the city, and the taste and a A of its public 
buildings. The extensive view from the summit of the 
high mountain which commands the town, and which was 
the Acropolis (Acro-Corinth) of the ancient city, is pro- 
nounced by travellers to be one of the finest in the world.” 
(See cut on opposite page.) 


Corio, Havxo, an Italian theologian and moralist, 
a native of Milan, became famous as a preacher, and 
was appointed consulter to the inquisition by Clement 
1X. Several times he was offered a bishopric, but de- 
clined. He died Sept. 17, 1679, leaving, Epitome De- 
cretorum Conciliorum S. Mediolunensis Ecclesia (Milan, 
1640) :—Manuale Reguluris Discipline (ibid. 1659) :— 
Concorduniea Morales in Exodum (ibid, 1655) :— 
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Remains of a large Temple on the elte of Corinth. 


Promptuarinm Episcoporum (ibid. 1668 ):—Concor- 
dantiæ Morules in Genesin (ibid. 1671) :—In Leviticum 
(ibid. 1677) :—Jn Denteronomium (ibid. 168!) :— Vite 
Sanctorum Hi is et Vermunds de Coriis (ibid.). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Coriolano, Bartolommeo, a Bolognese en- 
graver, secound son of Cristoforo, was born in 1599, and 
was instructed by his father and in the academy of the 
Caracci. The following are his principal plates: S¢. Je- 
rome ta Meditation Before a Crucifix ; Herodias with the 
Head of the Baptist; The Virgin, with the Infant Sleep- 
ag He died in 1676. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arta, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Coriolano, Giovanni Battista, a Bolognese 
painter and engraver, elder brother of Bartolommeo, 
was bom in 1589, and studied under Gio. Lodovico 
Valesio. He was employed somewhat upon the church- 
e of Bologna. In the Nunziata is an altar-piece by 
this master, representing Si. John, St. James, and St. 
Bemard. We did not attain much distinction. He 
died in 1649. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
&v.; Hoefer, Nour. Bivg. Générale, 8. v. 


Coriolis, Gasrarp Honoré pe, a French theo- 
logian, was born at Aix about 1735. He became sen- 
wor clerk at the parliament of Provence, canon of Notre 
Dame, and vicar-general of Mende. He died at Paris, 
May 14,1824, leaving, Truilé del Administration du Comté 
de Provence ( Aix, 1788) :—Ezercices de Piété (Paris, 
1816):—Des Chapitres et des Dignitaires (ibid. 1822). 
He also left several MSS., especially Abrégé de [//tstoire 
Lodésiustique. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. 

Corker, Jauks, an English theologian of the Ben- 
edictine order, who lived in the second half of the 17th 
century, wrote, The Roman Catholic Principles (Lond. 
1680) :—Stafurds Memoirs (ibid. 1682). See Hoefer, 
Nose. Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Corlett, Jony, an English Methodist minister, was 
bom on the Isle of Man. He was converted in early 
life, offered himself to the conference in 1824, and, after 
a brief appointment to Kendal, entered upon mission 
work in Newfoundland, where he labored with indefati- 
Gable zeal and much succese until 1830. He was then 
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(Many of the columns have fallen since this view was taken.) 


sent as chairman to the Bahama District, and there, as 
also in Rarbadoes, Demerara, and Antigua, continued 
his toil with unabated devotedness until 1860, when he 
was welcomed back to Jamaica. He still labored abun- 
dantly in powerful preaching, in prayer, in erection of 
chapels, and the introduction of the Gospel into neglect- 
ed localities, becoming a supernumerary after fifty years’ 
missionary toil, He died Aug. 6, 1877. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1878, p. 53. 


Corley, Roskrt J., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born at Marianna, Fla., 
in 1840. He served in the Confederate army during 
the war, and entered the Georgia Conference in 1865: 
became superannuated in 1880, and returned to his 
birthplace, where he died, March 17, 1881. See Min- 
ules of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 
1881, p. 360. 


Cormac. See CorBMac. 


Cormack, Joux, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
brought up as a blacksmith. He gained a prize at 
Edinburgh University for the best essay, and took his 
degree there in 1803; was licensed to preach in 1804, 
and ordained assistant at Stow in 1807. He died Dec. 
20, 1840, aged sixty-fuur years, He published, A Ser- 
mon at the Opening of the Synod (1810) :— Pastoral 
Hints to his Parishioners (1823) :— Inquiry into the 
Doctrine of Original Sin (1824) :—On Voluntary Church 
A ssoctation :—Illustrations of Faith (1839) :— Memoir 
of the Rev. William Stark :—besides many contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Christian Instructor. He also 
translated from the French Fénélon’s Lives of the An- 
cient Philosophers (1803, 2 vols.), and The Church of 
Rome Examined, by Dr. C. Malan. Dr. Cormack was 
an ardent student, a faithful minister, and a judicious 
friend. His fervent piety was enlivened by a natural 
turn for racy humor. He formed an association for the 
improvement of servants in his parish. See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticane, i, 534. 

Cormacus, a Scotch prelate, was probably bishop 
of Mortlach, translated to the see of Dunkeld, and is 
also spoken of as bishop of Aberdeen. He died in 
1177. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 75. 


CORMAN 


Corman is thought by some to be the austere 
cleric (called by others Paulesivs)) who, about A.D. 
635, endeavored to convert the Northumbrians. He 
18 commemorated as a bishop and apostle of Anglia, 
March 12 or 20, 


Cormick, DANIEL, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1838; appointed to the living at 
the South Church, Forfar, in 1839, and ordained; 
joined the Free Secession in 1843. He died May 23, 
1848. See Fusti Eccles. Scuticune, iii, 778. 


Corn, ALLOWANCE OF, was a provision for the 
maintenance of the clergy, connected with the early 
stages of the recognition of Christianity by the em- 
pire. Constantine, in his zeal for his new creed, or- 
dered the magistrates of each province to supply an 
annual amount of corn (érjova oirnpéoa), not only to 
the clergy, but to the widows and virgins of the Church 
(Theodoret, i, 11). When Julian succeeded, he trans- 
ferred the grant to the ministers of the heathen cultus, 
which he revived (Sozom. v,5; Philostory. vii, 4). Jo- 
vian restored it, but on the lower scale of one third of 
the amount fixed under Constantine. The payment 
continued, and was declared permanent by Justinian 
(De SS. Eccles. cod. i, tit. 2). 

CORN, Ears or, in Christian Art, is not so frequent 
an emblem as might be supposed. See Loaves. The 
thought seems to have gone always to the bread of 
life with sacramental allusion. ‘The corn and reaper 
are represented in a compartment of a vault in the 
catacomb of Pontianus, Again, the harvest corn is op- 
posed to the vine and cornucopia of fruit (Catacomb of 
Callixtus). 

The more evidently religious use of the ears of corn 
is in various representations of the fall of man. On 
the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus (probably A.D. 
358) Adam and Eve are carved—the former bearing 
the corn, in token of his labor on the earth, and the 
latter a lamb, indicating woman's work, spinning. In 
a bass-relief from the catacomb of St. Agnes there 
are two human forms, apparently both male, standing 
before a sitting figure, supposed to represent the First 
Person of the Trinity. ‘This may represent the of- 
fering of Cain and Abel; at all events, the corn - ears 
and lamb are either received or presented by the 
standing figures. As these figures are of no more 
than mature (even of youthful) appearance, the Sec- 
ond Person may be supposed to be intended by 
them. 


Cornac, Jean, a French preacher, abbot of Villel- 
vin, was a man of high standing with his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and became intimate counsellor of the duke 
of Mayenne. He died in 1614. Historians do not 
mention him, and his works are unpublished. The 
National Library has four large volumes of his Ser- 
mons. Ile was learned in ecclesiastical history. See 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biag, Générale, a. v. 


Cornzeus, MELCHIOR, a German Jesuit. was born 
at Brilon, in Westphalia, in 1598. He was professor of 
philosophy at Toulouse, afterwards of theology at May- 
ence and Würzburg, and died March 13, 1665. He 
wrote, Miracula Ecclesie Catholice Defensa: —Manes 
Lutheri et Calvini Judicatt: — Ens Rationis Luthero- 
Caloinicum :— Curriculum Philosophia Peripatetica :— 
Murus Paupyrachus Purgatort, etc. See Witte, Diu- 
rium Biographicum; Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Societatis Jesu; Jicher, Algemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
wv. (B. P.) 

Cornara, Carlo, an Italian painter, was born at 
Milan in 1605. He painted some works fur the church- 
es at Milan, one of the best of which is an altar-piece 
for the Church of St. Benedict, in Pavia. He died in 
1678. See Spooner, Bing. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Cornara, Flaminio. See Corxetivs. 
Corneille, Jean Baptiste, a French painter 
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and engraver, brother of Michel the Younger, was 
born at Paris in 1646. He was instructed by his 
father, visited Rome, where he studied several vears, 
and on his return to Paris was received into the Royal 
Academy in 1676. He died in 1695. Some of his 
works are, St. Peter Delivered from Prison; Christ Ap- 
pearing to St. John; The Baptist tn the Wilderness ; 
Christ and the Samaritan Woman; St. Francis. See 
Spooner, Biog. IIiat. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Corneille, Michel, the Eller, a French painter, 
was born at Orleans in 1603, and studied under Simon 
Vouet. He executed twelve large pictures fur the 
churches, and was one of the twelve original members 
of the Royal Academy at Paris. Some of his works 
are, The Holy Fumily, with St. Elizabeth; The Murder 
of the Innocenta ; Christ Appearing to Magdalene, and 
The Virgin Suckling the Infant Jesus. He died at 
Paris in 1664. See Hoefer, Nour. Riog. Générale, a. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. list. of the Fine Arts, 8. v.; Chalmers, 
Biog, Dict. s. v. 

Corneille, Michel, the Younger, a French painter 
and engraver, son of the foregoing, was born at Paris 
in 1642. He studied at Rome, and soon after his re- 
turn to Paris was received into the Academy, painting 
for his reception-piece The Culling of Peter and Andrew 
to the Apostleship. He engraved a great number of 
plates, among which are the following: God Appear- 
ing to Abraham; Abrahum Setting out with his Sor 
Isauc for the Sacrifice; The Conception of the Virgin: 
The Baptist Preaching in the Desert; Abraham Send- 
ing away lagar; Christ and the Virgin Appearing to 
St, Francis; Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. He died 
in 1708. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bioy. Générule, s. v.; Spoon- 
er, Btug. fist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Cornejo, Damiano, a Spanish theologian, who 
lived in the latter half of the 17th century, wrote 
Ckronicu Seraphica, etc. ( Madrid, 1682-1698). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Cornejo (de Pedrosa), Pedro, a Carmelite of Sala- 
manca, who died March 31, 1618, was one of the most 
famous interpreters of the philosophy of Thomas of 
Aquinas, which he taught at the university of his na- 
tive place. After his death sume of his lectures were 
published, under the title Theologia Scholastica et Mo- 
ralis, etc. ( Bamberg, 1671), preceded by a biographical 
sketch written by Sanchez d’Avila, bishop of Piacenza. 
See Hurter, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Cornelians was a name given to the ancient or- 
thodox Christians by the Novatian party, because thev 
held communion with Cornelius, bishop of Rome, rather 
than with his antagonist. See NOVATIANS. 


Cornelison, Joun, a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, was born at Nyack, N. Y., in 1769. 
He studied under H. Meyer and J. H. Livingston, anet 
was licensed by the synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in 1791. His first work was as missionary ta» 
the northern and western states (1791-93). From 1793 
to 1806 he was pastor at Bergen avenue, Jersey City, 
and at English Neighborhood, Bergen Co, N. J. In 
1794 he visited the settlements on the Delaware andi 
Susquehanna rivers (Hanover), and was at Bergen ave- 
nue again from 1806 to 1828, when he died. Mr. Cor- 
nelison had a noble zeal for the glory of God, and an 
anxiety for the souls of men. He took great intereag 
in the colored people, many of whom were slaves, ana 
opened a special service for them in his own house. 
He formed them into classes, teaching them to read, 
and filling their minds with Gospel truth. See Cor. 
win, Manual of the Reformed Church in America, 3a 
ed. p. 222 

Cornelisz (or Cornelissen), JAKOB, a Dutch 
painter, was born at Quet Zanen, in Holland, aboage 
1470. ‘There is a picture by bim, of The Circumcision, 
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in the old church at Haarlem, painted in 1517, much 
praised; and a Descent from the Cross, at Alkmaar. 
He died at Amsterdam in 1570. 


Cornelius, Saint. (1) The centurion, is com- 
memorated as bishop of Cæsarea, on Feb. 2 or Dec. 10; 
(2) pope, is commemorated as a martyr under Decius, 
vn Sept. 14. 


Cornelius is the name of several other early 
Christian notables: 

L The fourth patriarch of Antioch, A.D. 129-143, 

2. Head of the monastery called Mochanseos (Je- 
rume, Op. ii, 86, ed. Vall). 

3. A converted Manichzan mentioned by Augustine 
(Epist. 259 [126]; ii, 1073). 

4. A monk and bishop of Forum Cornelii, in the 
oth century, of noted virtue, the teacher of Chrysologus 
(Migne, Patrol. Lut, tiii, 31). 

Cornelius (or Cornara), Flaminius, senator 
of Venice, where he was born in 1692, and died in 1778, 
ix the author of, Monumenta Ecclesia Venete (1750, 
15 vola.) -—Creta Sacra (1755, 2 vols.) :— Ecclesia Tor- 
cellana (1756, 3 vols.) :—Chiese e Monasteri di Venezia 
e di Torcello (Padua, 1758). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol, Lit. 1,870; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 


Cornelius, Samuel (1), D.D., a Baptist minister, 


was born at Devonport, England, in 1794, and came to 


the United States with his parents when he was a child. 
Early in life he joined the Church, in Philadelphia, of 
which Rev. Dr. William Staughton was the pastor. 
His first settlement in the ministry was in Norfulk, Va., 
where he remained from 1817 to 1824, and then took 
charge of the Church in Alexandria, sustaining this re- 
lation thirteen vear He was next pastor of the 
Charch in Mount Holly, N. J., eleven years, a part of 
this time acting as agent of the Colonization Society, 
For several vears he preached in different places in 
Michigan, his last pastorate being at Ann Arbor. In 
all good causes in which his denomination was con- 
eerned, Dr. Cornelius took an abiding interest. He 
died in 1870. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 279. 
(J.C S) 


Cornelius, Samuel (2), a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Baltimore in 1827. He was at 
firt a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
in 1867 connected himself with the Protestant Episco- 
pal, officiating at first in Severn Parish, Md. In 1870 
he was rector of St. Paul's Church, in Calvert County; 
in 1878 be removed to Baltimore. He died in October, 
1879. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 170. 


Cornelius, Thomas, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12, 1828, of de- 
veut Methodist parents. He experienced conversion 
it his eleventh year, and in 1845 was admitted into the 
Baltimore Conference. In 1848 an attack of hemor- 
rhage of the throat obliged him to desist from all active 
service. He, however, recovered, and in 1850 did reg- 
aler work, until his sudden death, Oct. 8, 1851. Mr. 
(.mnelius was a young man of great promise, intelli- 
rent, dignified, and becoming, and highly exemplary in 
his daily life. See Blinutes of Annual Conferences, 
1452, p. 12. 

Cornelius, William Huff, a Methodist Episco- 
pal minieter, was born in Clark County, Ind., April 4, 
1319. He removed with his parents in early life to 
Kentucky, where he was converted, joined the Church, 
and was licensed to preach in 1846. He was received 
% trial in the [Indiana Conference in 1849, and subse- 
quently served the fullowing charges: Fredericksburg, 
Hellowville, Leerville, Springville, Bloomfield, Sullivan, 
Mount Vernon, Cannelton, Corydon, Paoli, Ellettsville, 
Patsamville, (suport, Linton, Harrodsburg, Graysville, 
Heuceville, and Hymera. He was superannuated in 
1080, and removed to his farm near Linton, where he 
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died, July 31, 1882. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1882, p. 308. 


Cornell, Frederick Frelinghuysen, D.D., a 


| minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, son of Rev. 


John Cornell, was born at Allentown, N. J., Nov. 16, 
1804. He graduated from the College of New Jersey 
in 1825, and was licensed by the presbytery of Newtown, 
L. I., in 1829. He was professor of languages in the 
College of Mississippi, Natchez, in 1828; missionary 
at Stuyvesant, N. Y., three months in 1829; at Colum- 
biaville, in 1830; Marshallsville, N. J., 1831, 1832; Mont- 
ville, 1883-35; New York city, Manhattan Church, 
1836-56; Pluckemin (Presbyterian), N. J., 1857-64. He 
was thereafter without a charge till his death, Aug. 7, 
1875. See Corwin, Manuul of the Ref. Church in 
A mericu, 3d ed. p. 222. 

Cornell, John, a minister of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, was born at Northampton, Pa., in 1774. He 
pursued his classical studies at the Log College, Pa., 
completing them with Dr. Wilson, in New York city; 
prosecuted his theological studies under Dr. J. H. Liv- 
ingston, and was licensed by the classis of New York in 
1798. He became pastor of the Presbyterian churches 
of Allentown and Nottingham, Pa., in 1800, and served 
them for twenty years. Ilis health becoming impaired, 
he removed to Somerville, N. J., where he acted as 
principal of the academy from 1821 to 1828, He re- 
moved, in the latter year, to Millstone, and died there 
in 1885. As an instructor, be was noted for great thor- 
oughness and ability. As a preacher, he was clear, dis- 
criminating, and marked by sound judgment; his ser- 
mons were instructive, methodical, and impressive, See 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 8d ed. 
p. 223. 


Cornell, Joseph, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Swansea, Mass., Feb. 11, 1747. He began preaching in 
1780, was pastor at Manchester, and at Galway, N. Y.; 
travelled under the Massachusetts Missionary Society 
in New York and Upper Canada, and died July 26, 
1826. See Sprague, Annuls of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 269. 


Cornell, William, D.D., a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, was born in Seneca County, 
N. Y., in 1834. He graduated from Rutgers College in 
1859, and from the New Brunswick Seminary in 1862; 
was licensed by the classis of Geneva the same year, 
and became pastor at Minisink, Sussex Co, N. J.; 
teacher at Freehold, in 1863; pastor at Woodstown 
Presbyterian Church, in 1864; teacher at Somerville, 
in 1868, and died there Sept. 11, 1876, See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. p. 224. 


Cornell, William Augustus, a minister of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, graduated from Rutgers 
College in 1841, from the New Brunswick Seminary in 
1844; and was licensed by the classis of New Bruns- 
wick the same year. He served the Church at Athena, 
Greene Co., N. Y.. until 1848; Blooming Grove, Rens- 
selaer Co., until 1852, and died in August, 1876. See 
Corwin, Munual of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. 
p. 224. 


Corneo, GIAMBATTISTA, an Italian theologian, was 
born at Milan in 1607. He was apostolic prothonotary 
and archivist to the archbishop of Milan, and died in 
1690, leaving, De Suncto Blasio Sebaste, in Armenia 
(Milan, 1645):— De Sancto Manricillo (ibid. 1646) :— 
It Sacro Chiuldo (ibid. 1647) :—Vita del B. Gio. An- 
gelo Parro (ibid, 1649) :—Origine del? Instituzione dell 
Oruzione delle XL Ore (ibid. eod.). Corneo also left 
thirty-two volumes of MS. upon other ecclesiastical 
matters. See Hoefer, Nour. biog. Générale, s. v. 


Corner-stone is the first stone of a church, prop- 
erly laid on the north-east side, as determined by the 
orientation of the sun on the day of the feast, or patron 
saint. At Beaulieu only one stone was found on the 
ground, aud it was in this position: that of Avranches, 
the solitary relic of a cathedral, is still puinted out. In 
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modern churches the most prominent or convenient 
corner is sclected, and the curner-stone is a square block 
of suitable size, laid at the angle of the topmost course 
of the foundation. It is customary to hollow it out 
in a box-like manner, and to deposit within it memo- 
rial papers, etc. 

Cornet, NıcoLas, a French theologian, was born at 
Amiens in 1592. He was educated in his native city 
at a Jesuit school, made doctor of theology at Paris 
in 1626, and afterwards became grand-muster of the 
College of Navarre, and syndic of the faculty of theol- 
ogy. He refused to be the confessor of Richelieu, but 
corrected the Méthodes de Controverse of that minister, 
and, it is said, composed the preface. He denounced to 
the faculty of theology seven propositions, five of which 
were afterwards condemned at Rome as extracts from 
the Augustinus of Jansenius. This orthodox zeal ex- 
posed Cornet to the attacks of the writers of Port Royal. 
He died at Paris, April 12, 1663. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 


Corney, Groxcr, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Keymer, Sussex, in 1794. He was 
converted when about eleven vears old, educated for 
the ministry at Hackney, became pastor first at Crat- 
field and Newmarket, and eventually at Barking, where 
he labored twenty-four years, and died April 28, 1862. 
Mr. Corney was an earnest and conscientious preacher. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1863, p. 218. 


Cornford, Samvet, an English Baptist minister, 
was born in 1792. He united originally with the 
Church in Maidstone, for several years was pastor of 
the Independent Church at Marden, bus returned to 
Maidstone, where he was for a time pastor of the Third 
Baptist Church, and then of the Fourth Baptist Church. 
He died Dec. 24, 1837. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 
1838, p. 25. (J. C. 5.) 


Cornforth, Columbus, a Baptist minister, was 
born in Maine in 1833. He was converted at the age 
of eighteen, received his collegiate education at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., and his theological at the 
Rochester Seminary. He was ordained at Smitbport, 
Pa. During the late civil war he was, for a time, a mem- 
_ ber of the 42d Pennsylvania Regular Volunteers, and 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner at the battle 
of Fredericksburg. Subsequently he served as chap- 
lain of the 150th Pennsylvania Volunteers till the close 
of the war, and then became inspector and examiner 
of the Soldiers’ Orphan School of Pennyslvania. In 
1879 he removed to Kansas, and died at Clyde, in that 
state, Feb. 10, 1883. See The Chicago Standurd, March 
1, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Cornforth, David, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was burn at Brompton, Yorkshire, Oct. 30, 1786. 
He was converted at the age of sixteen, entered the 
ministry in 1814, and died Oct. 3, 1855. He used to 
preach in barns, private houses, aud in the open air. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1856. 


Cornice. We add the following particulars from 
Parker, Gloss. of Architect. 8 v.: 


“In Classic architecture each of the orders has its pe- 
cnliar cornice. 

“In the Norman style of architecture, a plafu face of 
parapet, slightly projecting from the wall, la frequently 
used as a cornice, and a row of blocks is often placed un- 
der it, sometimes plain, sometimes moulded or carved into 
beads and other ornaments, when it is called a corbel- 
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table. These blocks very commonly have a range of email 
urches over them. A small plaiu striug is alw sometimes 
used ns a cornice. 

“In the Barly Ennlish style, the corbel-table continued 
in ue as a cornice, but it ls generally more ornamented 
than in the Norman, and the arches are commonly tre- 
foils, and well moulded; the blocks, alzo, are more deli- 
calely carved, either with a head or some other ornament 
characteristic of the style, aud if there are nu arches 
above them they often support a suite of horizontal monid- 
ings; sometimes there is a range of horizontal mouldings 
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above the arches of the corbel-tuble, and sometimes the 
cornice consists of monidings only, withoat any corbel- 
table. The hollow mouldings of the cornice are generally 
plain, seldom containing flowers ur carvings, except the 
toothed ornament, 

“TIn the Decorated atyle, the cornice is nenally very rep- 
ular: and though fu some large buildings it has severn) 
mouldings, it principally consists of a slope above, and a 
deep-sunk hollow, with an astragnl under it: in these 
hollows flowers at regular dietances are often placed, nnd 
in some large building, and in towers, etc., there are fre- 
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Decorated Cornice, Irchester, c. 1350. 


qnently heads, and the cornice almost filled with them ; 
other varieties of cornice may alsu be occasionally met 
with in this etyle. 

“In the Perpendicular style, the cornice is often com- 
posed of several small mouldings, sometimes divided hy 
one or two considerable hollows, not very deep: in plain 
buildings the cornice-mouldiugs of the preceding style are 
much adnered to; but it is more often ornamented in the 
hollow with flowers, etc., and sometimes with figures and 





Perpendicular Cornice, Eneham, c. 1450. 


groteaqne animale, In the latter end of thie style, aome- 
thing very analogous to an ‘ornamented frieze fe per- 
ceived, of which the canopies to the niches in various 
worke are examples: and the angels so profaeely intro 
duced in the late rich work are a sort of cornice orna- 
ment.” 

Cornides, Dante. von, a Hungarian historian, was 
born in 1782 at Szent-Miklos, in the Liptau province. 
He studied philosophy and theology at Erlangen, and 
was appointed teacher at the Reformed College in 
Kiausenburg. He accompanied count Teleki on his 
travels through Italy, Germany, and France, and the 
count’s son to Gottingen. In 1784 he was appointect 
librarian at the Pesth University, and died Oct. 4, 1787, 
leaving, Regum Hungariae, qui Saeculo XI. Regnucere, 
Genealoyia (Presburg, 1778) :— Bibliotheca Hungarica 
(Pesth, 1791) :— Commentatio de Religione Veterum H ure 
garorum (Vienna, 1791). (B. P.) 

Corning, W1.11AM H., a Presbyterian minister, was 
Lorn in Hartford, Conn., in 1822. He was educated in 
his native place, at Trinity College, was licensed by the 
Hartford Congregational Association in 1846, and made 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Clinton, Masa. 
In 1838 he took charge of the Presbyterian Church ae 
Whitehall, N. Y., where he remained until his dearly, 
Oct. 8, 1862. See Wilson, Presd. Almanac, 1863, p. 29.3 - 
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Cornish, Andrew H. a Protestant Episcopal 
cergyman, was a graduate of the General Theological 
Seminary, and rector of St. Paul's Church, Pendleton, 
SC., for about a quarter of a century. He died May 
24, 1875, aged sixty-two years. See Prot. Episc. Al- 
sumac, 1876, p. 149. 

Cornish, George, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born at Redruth, Cornwall, Dec. 24, 1801. 
lle was a copperemith by trade. As a minister, he did 
na exercise his gifts beyond his own society. He died 
Jan. 29, 1877. See Annual Monitor, 1878, p. 48. 


Cornish, John, an English Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in 1687; was chosen assistant to Joshua 
Bayes, at the Leather Lane meeting, early in the cen- 
tury, and continued to minister there with acceptance 
and success till his death, Nov. 28, 1727. Ile was pious, 
serious, Wise, prudent, and useful. See Wilson, Dissent- 
ing Churches, iv. 399, 


Cornish, John Cory, an English Methodist 
preacher, was born at Bridgerule, Devon, in 1819. He 
was converted in his youth, during a revival among 
the Bible Christians; became a class-leader and a local 
preacher, and entered the ministry in 1889. He died 
at Bridgerule, March 17, 1845. His zeal for God knew 
no limit except that of his strength. 


Cornish, John Hamilton, a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergy man, was bon: in 1815; ordained in 1842; and 
from 1848 to 1868 was rector of St. Thaddeus’s Church, 
Aiken, S. C. In 1870, though still residing in Aiken, 
he perfurmed missionary service at Kaolin, and con- 
tinued to do so until 1875, when he was employed as a 
missionary at Barnwell and John’s Island, in the same 
state. From 1875 he preached at Barnwell, Toogoodoo, 
and Pinewood until his death, which occurred in Charles- 
ton, May 24, 1878. See Prot.'Episc. Almanac, 1879, p. 
168, 

Cornish, Joseph D., a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born in Duchess County, N. Y., March 26, 1764. 
He was converted in 1817, and moved, in 1826, into 
Chautauqua County, where, in 1827, he was baptized, 
and united with the Free-will Baptists. In 1830 he 
emmenced preaching, and was ordained in 1836. He 
died at Sherman, Chautauqua Co., Nov. 17, 1854. He 
was a good minister, and universally beloved. See Free- 
will Baptist Register, 1856, p.9. (J. C. S.) 

Cornish, Samuel B., a colored Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in New York in 1798. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Oct. 81, 1819, and in 
1823 was called to the First African Church of Phila- 
delpbia, where he preached for some years. From 1845 
to 1847 he served as a missionary to the colored peo- 
ple of New York city, and during this time organized 
Emmanuel Church. In 1855 he joined the Nasaau 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, L. I., where he labored till his 
death, in 1858. See Wilson, Presd. Hist. Almanac, 1860, 
p. 68. 

Cornon, Jax, a French martyr, was a husbandman 
af Mascon, and unlettered, but one to whom God gave 
sucht wisdom that his judges were amazed, when he was 
condemned by their sentence to be burned for listening 
tothe reading of the Scripture, in 1585. See Fox, Acts 
and Monumenta, iv. 397. 


Cornu Eristov. is the epistle horn of a Christian 
akar, i.e. the right-hand corner; so reckoned when the 
loker faces the western side or front of the altar. 


CORNU EvaxcGe tt is the gospel born of a Christian 
aktar, i. e. the left-hand corner, the looker facing the 
western side or front of the altar. 


Corn&tus, a presbyter of Iconium, who boldly con- 
femei himself a Christian, and was beheaded Sept. 12 
ihis festival dav ), apparently under Decius. 

Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, son 
of Robert, minister at Linlithgow, was licensed to preach 
tn 1622; ordained minister at Muiravonside in 1627, and 
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presented to the living there in 1638. He was in ne- 
cessitous circumstances in 1639; suspended in 1640 for 
using insulting language; and resigned in 1641. He 
had pecuniary aid from the Kirk-Session in 1646 and 
1649; became a schoolmaster and precentor in 1650; in 
1652 was charged with marrying and baptizing irreg- 
ularly, for which he was excommunicated. He was 
living in poor circumstances in 1659. See Fasts Eccles. 
Scoticana, i, 194. 

Cornwall, John, a Scotch clergyman, was pre- 
sented by the king to the living at Linlithgow in 1626, 
and died in April, 1646. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, i, 
159. 


Cornwall, Nathaniel Ellsworth, D.D., a Prot- 
estant Episcopal clergyman, was born at Granby, Conn., 
Feb. 6, 1812. He graduated from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, in 1831, and from the General Theological Semi- 
nary in 1834. From that year to 1858 he was rector 
of Trinity Church, in Southport; until 1855 of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; in 1859 of Christ 
Church, Pelham, N. Y., where he remained until 1862, 
when he removed to New York city, as rector of the 
Free Church of St. Matthias. He died there, Aug. 28, 
1879. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 170. 


Cornwall, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degrec at Glasgow University in 1583; was appointed 
to the living at Ecclesmachan in 1588; transferred to 
the second charge at Linlithgow in 1597; presented to 
the living in 1599; transferred to the firat charge in the 
same place in 1608, and died June 5, 1626, aged about 
sixty-three years. He was a member of the assembly 
in 1590, 1602, and 1608; and was nominated constant 
moderator of the presbytery in 1606. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticana, i, 159, 162, 184. 


Cornwall, William, an Irish Wesleyan minister, 
was converted at an early age, under the ministry of 
Gideon Ouseley. Being a good Celtic scholar, he was 
appointed a missionary to the Irish, chiefly in his own 
province of Connaught. After undergoing numerous 
privations and hardships, which induced premature de- 
cline, he became a supernumerary in 1848, and died 
May 11, 1860. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1860. 


Cornwallis, Frederick, an English prelate, son 
of the first Lord Cornwallis, was appointed canon of 
Windsor, May 21, 1746; installed a prebendary of Lin- 
coln, April 11, 1747; consecrated bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, Feb. 19, 1750, and appointed prebendary 
of London, Nov. 8, 1760, and dean of London, Nov. 14, 
1766. He was enthroned archbishop of Canterbury, Oct. 
6, 1768, and died March 19, 1783. He published sev- 
eral Sermons. See Le Neve, Fasti; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authora, 8. v. 


Cornwallis, James, an English prelate, was born 
in 1743. He received the early part of his education at 
Eton, whence he removed to Merton College, of which 
he became a fellow. He was appointed chaplain to the 
marquis of ‘Townshend, when that nobleman was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and on his return therefrom was 
made a prebendary of Westminster in 1770, and present- 
ed to the valuable rectorics of Wrotham, in Kent, and 
of Newington, in Oxfordshire. In 1775 he was installed 
dean of Canterbury, and in 1781 consecrated bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. In 1791 he succeeded to the 
deanery of Windsor and Wolverhampton, which, in 
1794, he exchanged for that of Durham. On the death 
of his nephew, marquis Cornwallis, without male issue, 
Aug. 16, 1823, the dignities of earl Cornwallis and vis- 
count Brome devolved npon him. He died in 1824. 
He published Sermons (1777, 1782, 1811). See The 
(Lond.) Annual Register, 1824, ii, 205; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Cornwell, Francis, an English Baptist minister, 


lived in the time of Charles I. He was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; was an object of per- 
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secution at the hands of archbishop Laud, because he 
objected to the surplice, kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, 
and making the sign of the cross in baptism. He be- 
came an avowed Baptist about 1644, and published, not 
long after, a work in defence of his principles, entitled, 
The Vindication of the Royal Commission of King Jesus, 
which “created much excitement and sume wrath.” 
He gathered a company of Christians whose faith was 
in harmony with his own, and became their pastor. 
Neal speaks of him as “ one of the most learned divines 
that espoused the cause of the Baptists.” See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 280. (J. C. S.) 

Cornwell, Waite, a Presbyterian minister, went 
to Yale College from Middletown, and graduated in 
1782. He preached occasionally, but never had charge 
of a parish. He moved, late in life, to some part of the 
state of Ohio, where he died in March, 1816. See Old 
Redstone. 


Cornwell, W. E., a German Reformed minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 8, 1807. In early life 
he was a Presbyterian. In 1836 he became a licensed 
minister in the German Reformed Church, and took 
charge of a congregation in Montgomery County, Pa. 
Later, he was pastor at Böhms (in Whitpaine), Pleas- 
antville, and Whitemarsh. In 1850 he left the 
German Church and was immersed by Rev. Mr. 
Smith. From 1853 to 1857 he was pastor of 
the Baptist churches at Norristown, Pa., and 
Bridgeton, N. J., and later at Princeton. He 
died March 29, 1858. See Harbaugh, Fathers 
of the Germ. Ref. Church, iii, 488. 


Cornyn, Jonx Kixkeap, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Carlisle, Pa., Aug. 16, 
1815. He graduated at Jefferson College in 
1842, and was a student in the Western Theo- 
logical Institute for three years. He was li- 
censed by the Presbytery of Allegheny, April 3, 
1845, and for two years supplied various church- 
es in his presbytery. In 1847 he entered the 
Presbytery of Erie, where he preached to the 
congregations of Sturgeonville, Girard, and Har- 
bor Creek. From 1850 he preached in sever- 
al places, especially at ‘Troy, Pa., but failing 
health soon obliged him to retire from the ac- 
tive duties of the ministry. He died Dec. 22, 
1853. During his period of ill-health he pub- 
lished a work called Dick Wilson, or, the Rum- 
seller's Victim. See Hist. of the Presbytery of 
Cordna, a martyr in Syria, with Victor : ll 
(q. v.), under Antoninus, is commemorated 
May 14. 


Coréna Cvenicitis is a name given to 
the tonsure (q. v.) of the clergy in the ancient 
Church. 


CORONA Lucis (crown of light). Crowns of candles 
or tapers, or, as they were often called, phat, in distinc- 
tion from cunthari, or oil-lamps, were at an early date 
suspended in the choir; they were circles, covered with 
tapers or lamps, hung by chains or ropes from the vault. 
We extract the following account of them from Walcott, 
Sac. Archaeol. a. v.: 


“At Tours n etanding lamp, with three tapera, ix a lin- 
gering relic of the custom in France, where vlaxs Inatres 
are now common, bat the hanging crown has been re- 
vived in England. At Alx-ln-Chapelle there is an octago- 
nal crown of the latter part of the 12th century, which 
was the gift of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa ; it ix 
made of bronze gilt, and enamelled, and supporta small 
Circular and square towers, which serve ns lanterne, six- 
teen in number; between them nre courres of tapers 
tripled, making iu all forty-eight lizhta It appears to 
dexcend from the dome, as from the vault of heaven, 
over the tomb of Charlemagne. Another crown of grent | 
beauty, the vift of biehop Odo, brother of William of Nor- 
mandy, adorned the choir of Bayeux, until ite destruction 
in 1662, The earliest on record is that given by pope Leo, 
which was made of silver, and had twelve towers and 
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pope Ad rian, was hung before the presbytery of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and lighted with one thousand three hundred 
and seventy candles, Constantine gave a pharus of gold 
to burn before St. Peter's tomb; and Len HI added a 
lustre of porphyry, hung by chains of gold, to burn be- 
fore the confession of the apostles. Sixtus III gave a 
silver pharus to St. Mary Maor- Hilary presented ten to 
Rt. John Lateran: and Walafrid Strabo mentions one 
hanging hy a cord before tbe altar at St. Gall. At Dnr- 
ham, in the 12th century, we read that in honor of &. 
Cuthbert lights were arranged like a crown round the 
altar, on the candelabrum, aud lighted on greater festi- 
vals. This is the earliest instance in Englaud. Crowns 
had little belle, called clamacteria, pendent from them. 
The corona, the luminous crown or circlet of lights, 
whether a eingle noop ora tier of many, is the most bean- 
tiful of all modes of CONDE hanging and flashing like 
a clond of fire before the sanctuary in some grand cathe- 
drals, anch as thoee suspended in the midst of the choir 
of St Remi at Rheime, Clugny, Toul, and Bayeux, and 
representing the heavenly Jerusalem, with its gates and 
towers and angelic warders. The crown of Hildesheim, 
of the 18th century, is of age dimensions, and is enriched 
with statues; thirty-six ofl-lamps burn upon the double 
gateway towers; seventy-two wax tapers, aaa iu 
threes, blaze on the intermediate battlements. hen 
these hundred and eight lights, like diamonds of living 
fre, are seen from a distance, they fuse into a disk-like 
glory, or a ann, In the Greek churches of the present 
dny there is often a wooden crose, hung with ostrich 
eggr, suspended from the dome, which, almost in mock- 
ery of ancient eplendor, is furnished with lights upon 
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ying 
Corona Lucis. 


festivals. Formerly hanging phart burned before the 
altar: a Instre of seven branches in the centre of the 
church, and twelve lights on the eides of the chancel- 
screcos, ‘The lights arranged along the rood-beam were 
only another form of the crown, in a right line instead of 
acurve. Three or seven lights typified the divine graces, 
and twelve the Gloriona Company of the Apostles. At 
the Temple Church (Bristol) there is a beantifnl crown, 
with twelve branches; on the top is the Bleseed Mother 
and the Holy Child, and ander them are St. Michael and 
the dragon. A lominons cross of copper, with Intereect- 
ing arme, and oll-lampe hanging by chains, of the 18th 
century, is suepended under the dome of St. Mark’s 
(Venice), and ix lighted on grent festival A perpen- 
dicular crown, formerly at Valle Crncis Abbey, and now 
at Llanarmon, has a ire of the Bleased Virgin. Can- 
opied, and four tiers of branches for lights.” 


CORONA NuptIA is is the nuptial crown, i. e., the 
wreath or ornament placed on the head of the bride in 
the Western, as well as on the head of the bridegroom 
in the Eastern Church, at the time of marriage. 

CORONA Voriva. In the early ages of Christian- 
ity it was by no means unusual for sovereigns and ot her 


thirty-six lamps. Another, of crncifurm shape, given by | royal personages to dedicate their crowns to the use of 


CORONA 


the Church. The gifts thus 
devoted were known as Do- 
saria, and were suspended by 
chains attached to their upper 
rim, above an altar or shrine, 
or in some conspicuous part 
of the church. Other chains 
were attached to the lower rim, 
supporting a lamp, from which 
wually depended a jewelled 
cron, The crowned cross thus $ 
suspended above the altar was ¢ 
felt to be an apprupriate sym- 
bul of the triumphs of Chris- Pensile Crown. (From 
tisnity, and its use became al- me oe N San 
most universal. MUTOR Asuan) 
Tbe custom for sovereigns to dedicate their actual 
crowns to the Church's use led to the construction of 
imitative crowns, formed for votive purposes alone. Of 
this usage we find repeated notices in ancient chronicles 
and documents. They are usually described as having 
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Pensile Crowne. (From buse-relief, Cathedral of Monza.) 


been snspended over the altar, and very frequently men- 
tion is made of jewelled crosses appended to them. 

The convenience of the form of these donative crowns 
for the suspension of lamps doubtless gave rise to the 
custom of constructing 
large chandeliers after the 
same model. In these 
pensile luminaries the 
shape and character of the 
| royal circle were preserved, 
but frequently in much 
larger proportions. 

The name pharus, 
though sometimes used for 
| a corona, was more prop- 
|| erly a standing candela- 
brum supporting lamps or 
candles, which, from their 
number of spreading 
branches, were sometimes 


Pen-ile Crown. (From Mo- 
taic in Sap Apollinare 
Nuove, Ravenna.) 

called arbores, trees. 


Corona, Leonardo na Mvuraxo, an Italian paint- 
er, was born at Murano in 1561, and gained much by 
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the study of the works of Titian and Tintoretto. In 
the Church of San Fantino is his master-piece, repre- 
senting The Crucifixion. He died at Venice in 1605. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Corona, Matthias, a Dutch theologian of the 
order of Carmelites, who lived in the latter half of the 
17th century, wrote, Potestas Infallibilis Petri et Suc- 
cessorum Romanorum Pontificum (Liege, 1668) :— De 
Dignitate et Potestate Spirituali Episcoporum (ibid. 
1671). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Corona, Tobias, an Italian theologian, originator 
of the “ Milanese” monks, entered into orders in 1583, 
was confessor of cardinal Justiniani, and general of the 
community to which he belonged. He was sent to 
France aud to Savoy by pope Gregory XV, and died 
at Naples in 1627, leaving / Sagri Tempii, etc. (Rome, 
1625). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, s. v. 


Coronach was a lamentation at funerals, formerly 
universal throughout Scotland and Ireland, and still 
very common in parts of those countries, Combined 
cries of lamentation were intermingled with expostula- 
tions and reproaches bestowed upon the deceased for 
leaving the world, and the wailing was continued by a 
train of females which followed the corpse to the burial. 
The dAoAvy7 of the Greeks and ululatus of the Latins 
designated sjmilar practices among the classical nations; 
and the resemblance of these words to the common Cel- 
tic cries on funeral occasions, uloghone and hullulu, indi- 
cates an etymological affinity. See Mourn. 


Coronati Dies. See FxsrTivat. 


Coronati Quatuor, LEGEND AND FESTIVAL 
oF, is the title given to four martyrs, Severus, Seve- 
rianus, Carpophorus, and Victorinus, who suffered 
martyrdom at Rome in the reign of Diocletian. The 
tradition respecting them is to the effect that they re- 
fused to sacrifice to idols, and were then, at the com- 
mand of the emperor, beaten to death before the statue 
of Esculapius, with scourges luaded with lead. ‘The 
bodies having lain where they died for five days, were 
then deposited by pious Christians in a sandpit on the 
Via Lavicana, three miles from the city, near the bodies 
of five who had suffered martyrdom on the same day 
two years before. Claudius, Nicostratus, Symphonianus, 
Castorius, and Simplicius. See, e. g. the Martyrology 
of Ado, Nov. 8 (Migne, Patrol. cxxiii, 392), who gives 
the legend more fully than others, 

It is stated by Anastasius Bibliothecarius (ibid. 
cxxviii, 699), that pope Honorius I (died A.D. 638) 
built a church in Rome in their honor. ‘To this church 
the remains of the martyrs were subsequently trans- 
ferred by pope Leo IV (died A.D. 855), who had been 
its officiating priest, and who, finding it in a very ruin- 
ous condition on his ascension to the pontificate, re- 
stored it with much splendor, and bestowed upon it 
many gifts. This church was situated on the ridge 
of the Ceelian Hill, between the Coliseum and the La- 
teran; and on its site the present church of the Santi 
Quattro Incoronati was built bv pope Pascal H. 

As to the appointment of the festival of these 
martyrs on Nov. 8, which is said to be due to pope 
Melchiades (died A.D. 314), a curious difficulty has 
arisen, ‘Thus, in the notice of the festival in the 
editions of the Gregorian Sacramentary (for the words 
would appear to be wanting in MS. authority), the 
remark is made that, it being found impossible to 
ascertain the natal day of the four martyrs, it was 
appointed that in their church the natal day of 
the five other saints, near to whose bodies they had 
been buried, should be celebrated, that both might 
have their memory recorded together (Patrol, Ixxviii, 
147). 


Coronation of kings and emperors, the most au- 
gust ceremony of Christian national life, affords a 
striking example of the manner in which Christianity 
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breathed a new spirit into already existing ceremonies, 
and elevated them toa higher and purer atmosphere. 
Under her inspiration a new life animated the old form: 
heathen accessories gradually dropped off; fresh and 
appropriate observances were developed; and the whole 
ceremonial assumed a character in harmony with the 
changed faith of those who were its subjects. It has 
been remarked by Dean Stanley (Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, p. 42) that the rite of coronation, at 
least in early Christian times, represents two opposite 


aspects of European monarchy. . It was (1) a symbol | clared that, in order to atone to the subterranean dei- 
of the ancient usage of the choice of the leaders by | ties, two maidens must be sacrificed. Then Metioche 
popular election, and of thé emperor by the Imperial | and Menippe offered themeelves as victims, but Pluto 
Guard, derived from the practice of the Gallic and changed them into two comets. A temple of the Coro- 
Teutonic nations; and | nidian Maidens was built by the Æolians. 


(2) a solemn consecra- Corophites is the same as A gonistici (q. v.). 


ia —— "slice by Corporal is a word used in the Sacramentarses by 
unction with holy oil, Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, and in the capitu- 
and the placing of a lars of the Frankish kings in 800, meaning a fine linen, 
crown or diadem on his | or canvas, cloth of pure white, according to the Council 
head by one of the | Of Rheims, on which the sacred elements are consecrated, 
chief ministers of relig- and hence called the corporal, in allusion to the body of 
Early Christian Diadem. ion, after the example Christ, of which bread is the sacrament. Isidore of 

of the ancient Jewish | Pelusium called it the eileton, the wrapping-cloth; and 
Church. In modern times, the custom has been kept of BeA pan H it as Sox ee 
, : + ati . ‘he centre, on which the chalice and paten st were 
op OF cal he Neon» high ecclesiastical functionary to qnite plain, the ends alone being of silk, or worked with 


take a prominent part in this act of public inaugura- : f 
tion of reign, in all the countries of E h gold or silver. It was ordered to be used by pope Sixtus 
su ean a I in 125, and Sylvester I, cir. 314, directed it to be of 


monarchy prevails. See Crown. : 
CORON ATION v linen and not of stuff, as before. It was also known as 
OE PAE ee 188 Ceremony. persi ife pall-veil, or sindon, and represented the fine linen in 


formed annually at Rome, in which the pope takes a con- which Joseph of Arimathea wrapped the Lord's body 
eplenous pari, -Animage of the \ irgin Mary is arrayed in the garden tomb. The altar, by canon law, had two 
in velvet or satin, adorned with silver and gold, and palls, and one corporal of plain linen cloth, The re- 
trimmed with the most costly lace. It is gorgeously | moval of the cloth from the consecrated elements typi- 
decked with necklaces and earrings, and bracelets of fied the manifestation of the mysteries of the Old Test. 
precious MONES: At the appointed time tifs figure is by the death of Jesus. The earliest corporals covered 
placed on an altar, in a church bung round with tapestry the entire altar, and hung down at each side; two dea- 


and brilliantly lighted. ln the presence of immense : 
rice i hi . cons were required to spread them. See ALTAR- 
crowds a service is performed, after which the priests CLOTH; ANTIMENSIUM. 


approach the image and crown it. In the course of ‘ — 
these ceremonies the priests burn incense before the| _ Corporal Acts or Mercy is — ecclesiastical 
phrase for (1) feeding the hungry; (2) giving drink to 


figure, bow down before it, and mutter prayers to the A : 2 
Virgin. In many respects these ———— resemble | the thirsty; (3) clothing the naked ; (4) harboring the 
stranger; (9) visiting the sick; (6) ministering to pris- 


those followed by the ancient Romans in crowning the 2 : — 
statues of their heathen gods, See Seymour, Pilgri im- 1). (7) burying the dead (Matt, xxv, 35; Tobit i, 
° 7 : 


age to Rome. 
= i Corporal Punishment subsisted during the first 
Coronel, Gregor Nunez, a Portuguese priest five centuries of the Christian æra under its most usual 


who lived in the 16th century, was preacher to the duke i . — 
of Savoy. Clement VIII, whose confessor he was, ap- —— — — — PUR CNE NADINE toi weas 
pointed him first secretary and consulter of the Com- | ° — vil g The equality before the law which might 


gregatio de Auxiliis. His treatise against Molina is ; 
; : ; me . | have been reached through the extension of Roman 
preserved in MS. in the Angelica. He died at Rome in citizenship had been by no means attained, but the 


1620, leaving, De Vera Christi Ecclesia (Rome, 1594): —— 

os ; machi Sa o character of that prerogative itself had become de- 
AS ile ARR — N ae — = based, and the exemption from corporal punishment, 
; P? i pian which still fluttered, like a last rag of the foga, on the 


Ossinger, Bibl. Aug. p. 636; Lanteri, Sec. Ser, ii, 280; * 

Schmalfn His. Reli. et Becks Chris, 244 (giving holder ofthe, ive officere, had already bon blown 

| cage a — eae h ARASI MOTA); flogged, and decurions who could be flogged. Exemp- 
Sr IV OLECE Ue: MENE S Kirchen = Legikon; i V. tion was, indeed, growing to be a privilege attached 

to the mere possession of wealth. Thus delation, if 


(B. P.) 

Coronel, Paolo, a Spanish convert from Judaism, roved false, or where the delator did not persevere 
was born at Segovia in 1480. After his baptism, in hie he be of mean fortune, which he did not care 
1492, he studied theology, and was appointed professor | to lose, was to be punished with the sharpest flogging. 
age the University of Salamanca, where he died, Sept. Among the offences which entailed corporal punish- 
30, 1534. He was a celebrated! Talmudist, and deeply ment, besides the one already mentioned, may be named 
versed in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and the Oriental lan- false witness, ‘The use of it multiplied, indeed, as the 

character of the people became lowered, and the Novels 


guages. He contributed to the famous Complutensicn 
Polyglot. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 189; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. are comparatively full of it. The eighth enacts flog- 
ging and torture against the taking of money by 


1, 965; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; 
judges; the one hundred and twenty-third punishes 


Lindo, Hist. of the Jews in Spain, p. 858. (B. P.) 

Coronet. This ornament first appears in the effigy | with “ bodily torments ” those persons, especially stage- 
of John of Eltham, who died in 1332. The addition of players and harlots, who should assume the monastic 
a marquis’s coronet to an archiepiscopal mitre does not | dress or imitate or make a mock of Church usages; the 
one hundred and thirty-fourth enacts corporal punish- 


date back before the time of Sheldon. Edmundson 
speaks of it as a novelty. It has since then been drawn | ment against those who detained debtors’ children as 


as a ducal coronet. The bishops of Durham, who took 
their title by the grace of God or by divine providence 
(in distinction from other bishops, who are styled, by 
divine permission), while still palatine, until 1833, used 
the coronet by right, or in lien of it a plume of feathers. 

Coronidian Maidens, in Greek mythology, were 
Metioche and Menippe, the daughters of Orion, both 
endowed by Minerva with wisdom and rare beauty. 
When their father had been killed by Diana, a pesti- 
lence broke out. The oracle, on being consulted, de- 
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responsible for their father’s debt, or who abetted illegal 

divorces, and requires the adulterous wife to be scourged 
to the quick. On the other hand, a husband chastising 
his wife, otherwise than for conduct fur which he might 
lawfully divorce her, was by the one hundred and sev- 
enteenth Novel made liable to pay to her, during cover- 
ture, the amount of one third of the ante-nuptial gift. 

The last chapter of the one hundred and thirty-fourth 

Novel, indeed, professes to inculcate moderation in pun- 

ishment, and enacts that from henceforth there shall be 

no other penal mutilation than the cutting off of one 
hand, and that thieves shall only be flogged. Already, 
under Constantine, it had been enacted (A.D. 315) that 
branding should not be in the face, as disfiguring “the 
heavenly beauty,” a law in which the influence of 

Christian feeling upon the first Christian emperor is 

strikingly displayed. 

Passing from the legislation of the East to that of 
the West, we find on the whole a very similar course 
of things. Among the ancient Germans, according to 
the account of Tacitus, corporal punishment was rare. 
He notes as a singularity that, in war, none but the 
priest was allowed to punish, bind, or even strike a 
soldier, A husband might, indeed, tiog his adulterous 
wife naked through the streets; but otherwise even 
slaves were rarely beaten. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons corporal punishment seems 
in general to have been confined to slaves, as an al- 
temative for compensation, wherewith the slave “ re- 
deemed” or “ paid the price of his skin,” as it is ex- 
preseed ; e. g. for sacrificing to devils (A.D. 691-725), for 
working on Sundays (A.D. 688-728). In certain cases 
of theft the accuser himself was allowed to flog the 
culprit. <A foreigner or stranger wandering out of the 
way through the woods, who neither shouted nor blew 
the horn, was to be deemed a thief, and to be flogged or 
redeem himself. 

Capital punishment is again prominent in the Capit- 
vlaries. The first Capitulary of Carloman (A.D. 742), 
impses two years’ imprisonment on a fornicating 
priext, after he has been scourged to the quick. The 
Cspitulary of Metz, 755, following a synod held at the 
same place, enacts that for incest a slave or freedman 
rhall be beaten with many stripes, as also any “minor” 
ceric guilty of the like offence. The same enactment, 
emtined to the case of marrying a cousin, and in 
slightly different language, occurs elsewhere in the gen- 
eral collection, A savage one on conspiracies (A.D. 
&5) is added to the Salic law, enacting that where con- 
tpiracies have been made with an oath—the principal 
buffering death—the accessories are to flog each other 
and cut each other's noses off; even if no mischief shall 
have been done, to shave and flog each other. For 
ceaspiracies without an oath, the slave only was to be 
Aæed, the freeman clearing himself by oath or com- 
Peanding. The same law occurs in the General Capit- 
ularies, Anotber law enacts public flagellation and 
decalration for the slave marrying within the seventh 
degree of consanguinity, and there is also embodied 
much of the rigorous Visigothic Code as towards the 
Jews. who are to be decalvated and receive one hun- 
dred lashes pablicly if they marry within the prohib- 
Hed degrees, The Visiguthic provision against mar- 
"iag without priestly benedictions, or exceeding in 
any wise the lawa as to dowry, is by this extended to 
dewa a3 well as Christians. 

Il. Ecolesiasticul.—Here, indeed, we find at first a 
wuch higher standard than that of the civil law. 
Ameng the persons whose offerings the Apostolic Con- 
“itotions require to be rejected are such as “ use their 
raves wickedly, with stripes or hunger, or hard ser- 
te.” Soon, howeyer, a harsher law must have pre- 
tuldi. The Council of Elvira (A.D. 305), enacted that 
Hf a mistrean, inflamed by jealousy, should so flog her 
kendmaid chat she should die within three days, she is 
valy to be admitted to communion after seven years’ 
penance (unless in case of dangerous illness), if the act 
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were done wilfully, or after fine, if death were not in- 
tended—a provision which speaks volumes indeed of 
the bitterness of Spanish slavery at this period, but 
which nevertheless shows the Church taking cognizance 
of the slave-owner's excesses, and endeavoring to mod- 
erate them by its discipline, at least in the case of 
women. On the other hand, the right of personal 
chastisement was often arrogated by the clergy them- 
selves, since the Apostolic Canons enact that a bishop, 
priest, or deacon, striking the faithful who have sinned, 
or the unfaithful who have dune wrong, seeking there- 
by to make himself feared, is to be deposed, and Augus- 
tine clearly testifies to the fact of corporal punishment 
being judicially inflicted by bishops, in a letter to the 
preetect Marcellus, in which, while exhorting him not to 
be too severe in punishing the Donatists, he praises him 
at the same time for having drawn out the confession 
of crimes so great by whipping with rods, inasmuch as 
this “mode of coercion is wont to be applied by the 
masters of liberal arts, by parents themselves, and often 
even by bishops in their judgments.” 

Corporal punishment seems, moreover, to have formed 
from an early period, if not from the first, a part of the 
monastic discipline. The rule of Pachomius, trans- 
lated into Latin by Jerome, imposes the penalty of 
thirty-nine lashes, to be inflicted befure the gates of the 
monastery (besides fasting), after three warnings, on a 
monk who persists in the “most evil custom ” of talk- 
ing, as well as for theft. Cassian (end of 4th or begin- 
ning of 5th century) places flogging on the same line 
with expulsion as a punishment for the graver offences 
against monastic discipline (some of which, indeed, may 
appear to us very slight), as “open reproaches, mani- 
fest acts of contempt, swelling words of contradiction, 
a free and unrestrained gait, familiarity with women, 
anger, fightings, rivalries, quarrels, the presumption to 
do some special work, the contagion of money-loving, 
the affecting and possessing of things superfluous, 
which other brethren have not, extraordinary and fur- 
tive reflections, and the like.” In the rule of Bene- 
dict (A.D. 528) corporal punishment seems implied : 
“ If a brother fur any, the slightest, cause is corrected in 
any way by the abbot or any prior, or if he lightly feel 
that the mind of any prior is wroth or moved against 
him, however moderately, without delay let him lie 
prostrate on the earth at his feet, duing satisfaction 
until that emotion be healed. But if any scorn to do 
this, let him be either subjected to corporal punish- 
ment, or, if contumacious, expelled from the mon- 
astery.” Here, it will be seen, corporal punishment is 
viewed as a lighter penalty than expulsion. 

In the letters of Gregory the Great, 590-6038, the 
right of inflicting, or at least ordering, personal chastise- 
ment is evidently assumed to belong to the clergy. In 
a letter to Pantaleo the Notary, on the subject of a 
deacon’s daughter who had been seduced by a bishop's 
nephew, he required either that the offender should 
marry her, executing the due nuptial instruments, or 
be ‘‘corporally chastised” and put in penance in a 
monastery, and the pope renews this injunction in a 
letter to the uncle, bishop Felix, himself. Bishop An- 
dreas of Tarentum, who had had a woman on the roll 
of the Church cruelly whipped with rods, against the 
order of the priesthood, so that she died after eight 
months, was nevertheless only punished by this really 
great pope with two months’ suspension from saying 
mass. Sometimes, indeed, corporal punishment was 
inflicted actually in the church, as we see in another 
letter of the same pope to the bishop of Constantinople, 
complaining that an Isaurian monk and priest had been 
thus beaten with rods, “a new and unheard-of mode of 
preaching.” But the same Gregory deemed it fitting 
that slaves guilty of idolatry, or following sorcerers, 
should be chastised with stripes and tortures for their 
amendment, Elsewhere the flogging of penitent thieves 
seems to be implied. 

Towards the end of the same century, the sixtcenth 
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Council of Toledo (A.D. 693), enacted that one hundred 
lashes and shameful decalvutio should be the punish- 
ment of unnatural offences. With this and a few other 
exceptions, however, the enactments of the Church as 
to corporal punishment chiefly refers to clerics or 
monks. The Council of Vannes, in 465, had indeed al- 
ready enacted that a cleric proved to have been drunk 
should either be kept thirty days out of communion, 
or subjected to corporal punishment. The first Council 
of Orleans, in 511, had enacted that if the relict of a 
priest or deacon were to marry again, she and her hus- 
band were, after “castigation,” to be separated, or ex- 
cummunicated if they persisted in living together. 
Towards the end of the 7th century, the Council of 
Autun (about 670) enacted that any monk who went 
against its decrees should either be beaten with rods, or 
suspended for three years from communion. In the 
next century, Gregory II} (731-741), in his excerpt 
from the Fathers and the Canons, assigns stripes as 
the punishment for thefts of holy things. The Synod 
of Metz, 753, in a canon already quoted in part above 
as a capitulary, enacted that a slave or freedman 
Without money, committing incest with a consecrated 
woman, a gossip, a cousin, was to be beaten with 
many stripes, and that clerics committing the like 
offence, if minor ones, were to be beaten or impris- 
oned. 


Corporax Cups are vessels of precious metal, sus- 


pended by a chain under a canopy, and used for the res- | 


ervation of the eucharist for the sick. They sometimes 
took the form of a tiara of crowns, in allusion to Rev. 
xix, 12, and were covered often by a thin veil of silk or 
muslin, called the “kerchief of cobweb lawn.” 


Durham it was of very fine lawn, embroidered with gold , 
and red silk, and finished with four knobs and tassels, | 
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Florence, Pisa, and Rimini. He died in 1495. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Rose, Gen. 
Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Corradi, Ridolfi (also called Ghirlandajo), an Ital- 
ian painter, son of Domenico, was born at Florence in 
1485. He studied under Fra Bartolommeo di S. Marco, 
and made such rapid advance that be was intrusted by 
Raphael to finish a picture, begun by him, of the Virgin 
and Infunt, for one of the Sienese churches. Several 
of his tirst productions are in the churches at Florence, 
viz., Santi Girolamo and Jacopo. He died in 1560. See 
Rose, Gen. Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8 v. 

Corradini, Pierko MARCELLINO, a learned Italian 
antiquary and prelate, was born at Sezza, June 2, 1658. 
He became an eminent lawyer, and was afterwards 
canon of St. John Lateran, and finally cardinal in 1712. 
He was employed in several diplomatic embassies, and 
died at Rome, Feb. 8, 1743. He wrote several works on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence and history, for which see 
Hoefer, Nouv. Bioy. Générale, s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 

Corrado, Carlo, an Italian painter, was born at 
Naples in 1698, and studied under Solimena. He paint- 
ed a number of altar-pieces fur the churches at Rome, 
and also a large fresco painting in the ceiling of the 
Church of Buono Fratelli, which represented Christ 
Glorified, and Surrounded by his Saints. He died in 
Italy in 1768. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Corrado, Pirro (Lat. Pyrrhus Corradus), an Ital- 


At | ian theologian, born in the diocese of Rossano, Calabria, 


lived in the 17th century. He was prothonotary apos- 
tolical, canon of the metropolitan church of Naples, and 


That used by St. Cuthbert formed the banner carried to | Minister-general of the inquisition at Kome, He wrote, 


victory at the Red Hills 
Corpreus. Sce CAIRPRE. 


Corpus Christi (French, Fête Dieu), the Feast of 
the Body of Christ, kept on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday (or the octave of Pentecost), was instituted in 
1264, by pope Urban IV, for a procession bearing the 
eucharist, with an office and prose composed by Aquinas; 
the office is also attributed to Robert, bishop of Liege, 
in 1249. Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge bear this 
dedication. It afterwards became the chicf occasion on 
which the mysteries were acted by the clergy, and the 
miracle-plays by guilds. The mother churches began 
the procession on this day, and subordinate churches on 
or within the octave, It was an immemorial custom in 
Spain for the priests to carry the tabernacle upon these 
occasions raised upon their shoulders. In England, on 
Corpus. Christi day, they carried the silver pyx under a 
canopy of silk and cloth-of-gold, borne by four men, pre- 
ceded by a pageant— Ursula and her maidens, St. George ; 


Praxis Benefictaria (Naples, 1656) :—Praxis Dispensa- 
tionum Apostolicarum (Cologne, 1672, 1678, 1716; Ven- 
ice, 1785). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Corrado, Quinto Mario, a learned Italian, was 
born at Oria, Otranto, in 1508. He studied at Bo- 
logna under Romulo Amaseo; entered holy orders, and 
opened a school in his native place. He spent some 
years at Rome as secretary of cardinals Alexander and 
Badia. He afterwards taught belles-lettres at Naples 
and Salerno, and died in his native country in 1575, 
leaving several educational and other works, for which 
see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Jécher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 


Corranus (or De Corro), Antonius, an Italian 
Protestant divine, was born at Seville, Spain, in 1527, 
and educated for the Roman Church, but went to Eng- 
land in 1570, and was admitted to the Anglican Church, 
In 1571 he was made reader in the Temple, London, 
and afterwards at St. Mary’s and Hart Hall, Oxford, 


with spear and dragon, the devil's house, St. Christopher and finally prebendary in St. Paul's, He died in Lon- 
bearing the Infant, St. Sebastian pierced with arrows, St. | don in March, 1591, leaving several Latin works on 
Catharine with sword and wheel, St. Barbara with the | language and practical religion, including notes ou Can- 
chalice and cakes, followed by banners, crosses, candle- | ticles and Ecclesiastes. 

sticks, reliquaries, cups, and images, which the priests) Corraro (Lat. Corrarius), Antonio, an Italian 
lifted on high, while before them went many sacring | prelate, was born at Venice in 1859. He was one of 
bells and musiciana, St. John pointing to the Lamb, | the institutors of the society of St. George in Alga, and 
upon which two, clad as angels, cast sweet-smelling was appointed bishop of Ostia, and afterwards cardinal, 
flowers, The highway was strewn with boughs, every ; by pope Gregory XII, his uncle. After having per- 
wall and window was decorated with branches, In | formed the functions of legate in France and Germany, 
villages the husbandmen went among the cornfields | he passed the last years of his life in a monastery. He 
with crosses and banners; and the priest, carrying the | died at Padua, Jan. 19, 1445, leaving some works on 
blessed bread in a bag round his neck, read the gospel | festivals and casuistry, which have perished. 

at certain stations, as an amulet against the wind, rain, | Another Antonio Corrarv,a Benedictine of Venice, who 
and foul blasta. died the same year, had been bishop of Breecia and Ce- 


Corradi, Domenico (called Ghirlundajo), an em- | Neda. See Biog. Universelle, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
inent Italian painter, was born at Florence in 1451, and | @éuérule, s. v. 
was instructed in the school of Alessio Baldovinetti.| Corraro, Gregorio, an Italian writer and ecclesi- 
Two of his best pictures are, The Resurrection, and The | astic, was born at Venice in 1411; became prothonotary 
Calling of St. Peter and St, Andrew to the Apostleship. | apostolic at Rome, and in 1464 patriarch of Venice. 
There are many of his works in the churches of Rome, | He died at Verona the same year, leaving several 
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works of an ethical rather than strictly religious char- 
acter, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8, v.; 
biog. Unicereelle, 8. v. 

Correa, Diego, a Spanish painter, flourished about 
1550. At Piacenza, in the convent of San Vincente, 
are two pictures by him, representing subjects from the 
Life of the Virgin, and in the Madrid Museum are sev- 
eral pictures representing The Passion. 

Correa, Manoel (1), a Portuguese Jesuit, was 
born in 1636 in St. Paul de Loanda, in the African col- 
wy of Angola. He went to Lisbon and entered the 
Jesuit order Mav 31, 1651; afterwards taught at the 
University of Evora, received the degree of doctor 
in 1685, and became rector of the University of Co- 
imbra. Being called to Rome, he was there promoted 
to the dignity of provincial, appointed assistant of P. 
Tyrs Gonzales, and died in 1708, leaving /dea Con- 
tilari; (Rome, 1712). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 

rale, & v. 

Correa, Manoel (2), a Portuguese Jesuit, was born 
in 1712. He entered upon the life of a monk in 1729, 
went to Brazil, taught at Bahia and at Pernambuco, 
but was arrested in 1758, for an attack upon Joseph J, 
and sent to Rome, where he died in 1789. His life, 
written in Latin, contains interesting particulars upon 
the religious institution to which he belonged. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Correa, Pelagio (or Payo) Perez, surnamed 
the Portuguese Joshua, was born in the early part of the 
13th century, according to some historians, at Evora, 
aceurding to others, at Santarem. He entered the new 
order of St. James, and was soon regarded as one of the 
most formidable adversaries of the powerful Mussulmans 
in the Peninsula. In 1242 he was elected grand master 
of the order, and at this time the Spanish chroniclers 
give to his bistory a truly legendary character. In 
1248 he aided in the conquest of Seville by Ferdinand 
Ill of Castile. When Alfonso III was securely fixed 
upon the throne of Portugal, he called to his aid Correa, 
fue the purpose of pushing his conquests. Correa died 
in 12775. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. 
Cuiterselle, 6. v. 

Correggio. See ALLEGRI, ANTONIO. 


Correspondences is the name applied to one of 
the principal doctrines which Swedenborg (q. v.) be- 
leved himself specially commissioned to promulgate. 
He taught chat there are certain links of harmony and 
correspondence bet ween the seen and the unseen worlds, 
to that every object ought to suggest to the mind of 
man its own appropriate divine truth. The fundamen- 
tal idea of bis system was that matter and spirit are 
amocisted together and connected by an eternal law, 
aad all analogies were converted in his mind into pre- 
determined correspondences. See Vaughan, Hours with 
the Mystics. 

Corrie, Danset, a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, was born about 1777. Having been nominated 
achaplain on the Bengal Establishment, he proceeded 
to India towards the close of 1806. His first station 
up the country was at Chunar, where he was soon able 
to speak to the natives in Hindostanee, of which he had 
mquired the rudiments on his voyage out. Benares 
had also the benefit of his visits and ministrations. 
Br the assistance of friends he raised a small church 
st Secrole, soon after another at Benares, and in 1818 
the beautiful church at Chunar, together with a small 
shape! at Buxar, to the poor invalids and native Chris- 
tians of which place he extended his labors of love. In 
1810 he was removed to Cawnpore to labor with his 
friend, Henry Martyn, and continued there about a 
Year, until obliged, by illness, to proceed to Calcutta. 
At the chase of 1812 he removed to Agra, and two years 
ister returned to England for the benefit of his health, 
sod while there was much engaged in preaching for the 
Church Missionary Society in behalf of India. On re- 
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suming his missionary labors at Benares he devoted 
much of his care to establishing schools for the native 
Hindfis and Mohammedans. In 1819 he became presi- 
dency chaplain, and in 1828 archdeacon of Calcutta; 
but this appointment did not prevent him from work- 
ing for the native congregations, besides translating 
Sellon’s A bridgment of Scripture, the Prayer-book, and 
many of the homilies, into Hindostanee. He likewise 
drew up Outlines of Ancient History, in English, for the 
benefit of the native youth. In 1834, after a sojourn 
of nearly twenty-eight years in India, archdeacon Cor- 
rie was called to England to be consecrated bishop of 
Madras. He returned at once to India, but died Feb. 
5, 1837. Bishop Corrie was a man in whose character 
the Christian graces were beautifully developed. See 
(Lond.) Christian Remembrancer, July, 1837, p. 442. 


Corrington, Elijah, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Harrison County, Ky., Jan. 28, 1797. 
He embraced religion in 1827, was licensed to preach 
in 1828, removed to Jacksonville, Ill., in 1830, and in 
1836 entered the Illinois Conference. With but one 
year’s exception as a superannuate, he labored zealous- 
lv and successfully until his second superannuation, in 
1863. He died late in 1863 or in 1864. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 191. 


Corrington, James B., D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Kentucky, Oct. 24, 1801. 
He was converted in 1828, licensed to preach soon after, 
in 1880 went to Illinois, and in 1838 joined the Illinois 
Conference. He located in 1842, but in 1847 was re- 
admitted into the same conference. In 1849 he was 
appointed presiding elder of the Sparta District, subse- 
quently filling that position on different districts with 
great acceptability and usefulness. He was a model 
presiding elder, possessing great executive ability, and 
being peculiarly adapted to that work. In 1872 he be- 
came superannuated, and continued in that relation 
until his death, Nay. 15, 1880. Dr. Corrington was a 
delegate to each session of the General Conference from 
1852 until 1868. He wasa man of marked ability, emi- 
nently popular among the masses. His sermons were 
clear, eloquent, full of pathos and power. See Aftnutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 323. 


Corrington, William H., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born of godly parents in Kentucky in 
1826. He removed to Greene County, Ill., at the age 
of four, with his parents; experienced religion while a 
student at McKendree College, where he graduated in 
1849; for some time afterwards was tutor in that insti- 
tution, and its financial agent; labored as a teacher in 
Chester, Mount Carmel, Rockford, and elsewhere, with 
marked success; became president of Southern Illinois 
Female Seminary, and in 1861 entered the Southern 
Illinois Conference. After two years in the ministry 
he again resumed the presidency of the college. He 
subsequently re-entered the regular work, and after- 
wards became presiding elder, which position he re- 
signed but a few weeks before his death, June 6, 1872. 
Mr. Corrington was a man of sound sense and excéllent 
judgment. His words were few, but plain and practi- 
cal. His career was an undoubted success. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 186. 


Corrody is (1) a payment, in kind or money, made 
by a monastery to the nominee of a benefactor, who 
had the right of appointing often an indefinite number 
of such persons; (2) an allowance by a monastery to 
servants or outside persons, 


Corsawr, Jonn, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at the University of St. Andrews in 1661, had a 
unanimous call by the parishioners to the living at 
South Leith in 1664, and was transferred to Dalgety in 
1669. He died May 20, 1680, aged thirty-seven years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 105; ii, 589. 


Corse is a plaited or woven silk ribbon, used as an 
ornament of vestments, 
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Corse, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1783; called to the living at Aber- 
nyte in 1739, and ordained. He died Jan. 26, 1754. 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 702. 

Corse, David (1), a Scotch clergyman, was ap- 
pointed minister at the second charge, Aberdeen, in 
1704, and transferred to the first charge in 1705. He 
died before Oct. 23, 1712. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iii, 485, 487. 

Corse, David (2), a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1726; was as- 
sistant minister at Dunnottar, and appointed to that 
living in 1734; ordained in 1785. He died in Febru- 
ary, 1736, aged thirty years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, iii, 862. 

Corse, Hugh, a Scotch clergyman, studied at 
Glasgow University; was licensed to preach in 1701; 
appointed to the living at Bower the same year, and 
ordained. He died July 6, 1738, aged sixty-two years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 357. 

Corse, John, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1737; appointed to Gorbals Chapel 
of Ease, Glasgow, in 1739; called to Tron Church as 
assistant minister in 1743, and ordained. He died Feb. 
5, 1782, aged sixty-seven years, See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, ii, 12. 

Corser, Exocn, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 2, 1787. He attended the acad- 
emy in Salisbury, and in 1811 graduated from Middle- 
bury College. For three years he taught school in 
Danvers, Mass; commenced the study of divinity in 
May, 1814, with the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dunbarton, 
and was licensed in 1815 by the Hopkinton Associa- 
tion. After preaching in Middleton, Mass., and Cole- 
brook, N. H., he was invited to Loudon, where he was 
ordained as pastor, March 17, 1817. His labors here 
were attended with great success, and ended Dec. 13, 
1837, At Sanbornton Bridge he reached for nearly 
six vears, and in May, 1843, began service as stated 
supply to the Church at Plymouth. He held the same 
relation to the Church in Epping for three years, from 
May, 1845, after which he removed to Boscawen. Dur- 
ing the two years following he supplied, for short peri- 
ods, the churches in Fisherville, Henniker, and Warner. 
At this time he was compelled to relinquish ministerial 
labors for several years, on account of an attack of palsy ; 
but in August, 1857, he began service at Loudon, which 
continued until his déath, June 17, 1868. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1869, p. 285. 


Corsfcus, a presbyter, is honored June 30 as a 
Christian martyr in Africa. 


Corsini, Andrea, an Italian ecclesiastic, was born 
at Florence, Noy. 30, 1302. He entered the order of 
Carmelites in 1319, was ordained priest in 1328, and be- 
came distinguished by his sermons, and still more by 
the sanctity of his life. According to the Bibliotheque 
Sucrée, he was made bishop of Fiesole in 1359 or 1860, 
in spite of his effurts to avoid it, and his life was one 
of deep humility. He was sent as legate to Bologna 
by pope Urban V, and appeased the seditions which 
disturbed that city. He died Jan. 6, 1373, and is com- 
memorated on Feb. 4. Urban VIII canonized him. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Corsini, Lorenzo. See CLemENT XII. 
Corsinus. See Corvinus. 


Corsned (from kur, trial, and sned, a slice) was an 
ordeal among the Saxons, mentioned as early as 1015, 
consisted of eating barley-bread and cheese, over which 
prayers had been said by the pricst. The eater, if guilty, 
was expected to be choked by the morsel. It is supposed 
that this ceremony was invented in the early ages of 
Christianity from a presumptuous use of the consecrated 
elements, and that the Saxon corsned was actually the 
sacramental bread. The custom long since fell into 
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disuse, though traces of it still exist in certain phrases 
of abjuration in use among certain classes, such as “1 
will take the sacrament upon it,” “May this morsel be 
my last.” See ORDEAL. 


Corso, Giovanni Vincente, a Neapolitan 
painter, was born about 1490. He studied under 
Giovanni Antonio Amato, and afterwards entered 
the school of Pierino del Vaga, at Rome. Most of 
his works in the churches at Naples have been re- 
touched. The best preserved are an admirable pict- 
ure of Christ Bearing his Cross, with many figures, 
in San Domenico, and The Adoration of the Magi, 
in San Lorenzo. He died at Rome in 1545. See 
Spooner, Biographical History of the Fine Arts, 8. v.; 
Bryan, Dict. of Painters and Engravers (ed. Graves), 
s. v. 


Corso, Niccolo, a Genoese painter, flourished 
about 1503. His works are chiefiy in the cloister and 
refectory of the monastery of the Olivetani at Quarto, 
near Genoa. The most esteemed is a picture from the 
life of St. Benedict. 


Corson, Charles Wesley, a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Beesley’s Point, Cape May 
Co., N. J., Sept. 19, 1838. He was converted in 1852, 
and in 1872 joined the Genesee Conference, being or- 
dained deacon the same year, and elder two years after. 
He served successfully Chili, Walworth, and Penfield 
(all in New York). In 1880 he was appointed to Pratts- 
burg, where he died, Jan. 26, 1881. He was a man of 
sympathetic nature and true piety, arduous and faith- 
ful in his labors, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1881, p. 328. 


Corson, Robert, a Canadian Methodist minister, 
was born at Clinton, Ont., Sept. 12, 1793. In the war 
of 1812 he served at the battles of Stony Oreek, 
Queenston Heights, and Lundy’s Lane. He was con- 
verted in 1817, sent out to preach in 1822, ordained in 
1825, became superannuated in 1858, still continued 
abundant in labors, and died at Cainsville, Ont., Oct. 
8, 1878. Mr. Corson had poor fare, poor pay, but tire- 
leas energy. He would preach forty sermons a month. 
He smiled at toil, hardship, and danger. His love of 
preaching was marvellous; it was a passion, an enthu- 
siasm, an inspiration. See Minutes of London (Ont.) 
Conference, 1879, p. 25. 

Cort, Corxecivs (in Italy, Cornelio Fiamingo), an 
eminent Dutch engraver, was born at Hoorn in 1533 
or 1536, and was probably instructed by Jerome Cock. 
He afterwards established a famous school at Rome, 
where he died in 1578. The following are some of his 
numerous prints from different masters: 4dum and Eve, 
with the Serpent; The Resurrection; The Descent of the 
Holy Ghost; Christ Walking on the Water; Christ 
Crowned with Thorns; St. John the Baptist; The Ado- 
ration of the Magi; The Entombing of Christ; The Cre- 
ation of Adum and Eve; Moses and Aaron Before 
Pharaoh; The Nativity; The Holy Family; The Res- 
urrection of Lazarus; The Death of the Virgin; Christ 
on the Mount of Olives. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts,s.v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v.; Bryan, Dict. 
of Putnters and Engravers, s. v. 

Cortasse, Pikrre Joseru, a French theologian, 
was born at Apt, May 21, 1681. He entered the Jesuit 
order; taught grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, positive 
theology, and Hebrew in the colleges of his order; and 
for fourteen years devoted himself to preaching. He 
died at Lyons, March 24, 1740, leaving, Truité des 
Noms Divins Traduit du Grec de Saint-Denis 0A réo- 
pagite (Lyons, 1739), See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Corte, Cesare, an Italian painter, the son and 
scholar of Valerio, was born at Genoa in 1550. His 
best historical works are in that city. In San Pietro is 
his picture of S’, Peter ut the Feet of the Virgin. In 
San Francesco,is an altar- piece, representing Mury 
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by him, of Si. Simeon and St. Francis. He 
died in 1618. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts,av.; Bryan, Dict.of Puinters and Engravers, a. v. 

Corte, Juan de la, a Spanish painter, was born at 
Madrid in 1597, studied in the school of Velasquez, and 
was distinguished for his small pictures of sacred sub- 
jecta He died at Madrid in 1660. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, A v. 

Cortese (or Cortesi: Fr. Courtois), Giacomo 
(or Jacopo, called II Borgoynone), a Jesuit and paint- 
er, was born at St. Hippolyte, in Franche- Comté, in 
1621. At the age of tifteen he visited Milan, and after- 
wards Rome, where he painted a picture of Jfagdalene 
at the Feet of Christ, in the church of Santa Marta; 
and, ia Il Gesu, The Adoration of the Magi and The 
Murder of the Innocents. He died at Rome in 1676. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, s. v.; Bryan, Dict. of Painters and En- 
grarers, 8. v. 

Cortese, Guglielmo (likewise called Il Borgo- 
gone), a painter, brother of the foregoing, was born at 
St. Hippolyte, in 1628, and was instructed, while young, 
ia the school of Pietro da Cortona, at Rome. His best 
works are in that city. They are, The Crucifixion, 
Joshua's Battle, a Madonna, with several Suinis. We 
died at Rome in 1679. See Spooner, Bing. Hist. of the 
Fine Arte, s. v.; Bryan, Dict. of Painters und En- 
gracers, 8, V. 

Cortesi (or Cortezi), Paouo, an Italian theologi- 
an, was born at San Geminiano, Tuscany, in 1465. He 
entered orders, and applied himself to the study of Latin 
literatare. He was apostolic secretary under Alexander 
VI and Pius II, prothonotary, and finally bishop of Ur- 
lino. He died in 1510, leaving, De Hominibus Doctis 
Ihalogus (published by Alexander Politi, more than two 
centuries after the death of Cortesi; Florence, 1734) :— 
In Quatuor Libros Sententiarum P. Lombardi Commen- 
tarii (Rome, 1503; Paris, 1513; Basle, 1540) :— De Car- 
dinalitu (1510). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. ; 
Chalmers, Bing. Dict. s. v. 

Cortois (de Pressigny), GABRIEL, a French prelate, 
was born at Dijon, Dec. 11,1745. After having charge 
of the abbey of St. Jacques, in 1780, in the diocese of 
Béziers, he was appointed, in 1785, to the bishopric of 
St. Malo, and consecrated Jan. 15, 1786. During the 
Revolution he spent most of his time in Switzerland. 
On the return of the Bourbons he was appointed mem- 
ber of a commission of bishops and ecclesiastics to ex- 
amme the wants of the Church, and was sent to Rome 
2s ambassador. In 1816, he was made peer of France, 
aml the following year archbishop of Besancon, but 
did not take possession until Oct. 31, 1819. He died 
Msy 2, 1822. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Corvaria (Corbario, or Corvara), Pierro pt. 
See Nicuoras V. 


Corvi, Domenico, an Italian painter, was born at 
Viterbo in 1623, and studied under Mancini. He was 
one of the most eminent modern Roman masters, and 
his best works are his night-pieces, as his Nufirsfy, in 
the Church of the Assumption. He died at Rome in 
1:03. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, 
Bing. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Corvinus (or Corsinus, properly Rabe), Jo- 
Hasxes ARNOLDUS, a Dutch jurist and theologian, de- 
vated himself to preaching in 1606, and embraced the 
doctrine of the Remonstrants, fur which he was deprived 
of hts office as preacher, and, in 1622, obliged to seek an 
asylum in Schleswig. In 1623 he went to France, so- 
journed at Paris, Rouen, and Orleans, and was made 
doctor of law. In 1625 he returned to Amsterdam, and 
became professor of canon law. He is often confounded 
with his son, Corvinus of Beldern, who embraced Ca- 
thohersm. The subject of this sketch died in 1650, 
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leaving Defensio Sententia Jac. Arminii, etc. (Leyden, 
1613) :— Censura Anatomes Arminiunismi P. Molinai 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1622), etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Corwin, Franklin D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Jefferson, Chemung Co., N. Y., 
Oct. 9, 1838. He received an early religious training; 
was passionately fond of books and study from child- 
hood; entered Rock River Seminary, fll., in 1857, with 
the intention of preparing for the law, but, experiencing 
conversion, repaired to the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
remained about two years, and then, in 1861, entered 
the Rock River Conference, in which he labored with 
much energy and acceptability until his decease, June 
24, 1865. Asa preacher, Mr. Corwin was studious and 
careful in preparation, earnest, attractive, and convinc- 
ing in his delivery ; as a pastor, mild, social, and win- 
ning. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 225. 


Corwin, James, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Pendleton District, S. C., in 1811. After 
seventeen vears of effective service in Indiana, he emi- 
grated to California in 1849, became a member of the 
first conference in the state, and travelled very exten- 
sively between Siskiyou and San Diego. He died Dec. 
1, 1876. Mr. Corwin was remarkable in bis exemplary 
life, energy, and devotedness in self-culture and service 
for the Church, and in his success. See Minutes of 
American Conferences, 1877, p. 100. 


Corwin, Jason, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Franklin, Conn., in February, 1792, of Presbyterian pa- 
rents. He removed to Cazenovia, N. Y., where he was 
baptized by elder John Peck, and soon after licensed to 
preach. He studied at the Theological Institute in Ham- 
ilton, was ordained at Woodstock, and in a few months 
became pastor of the church in Deposit, Delaware Co. 
Here he remained three years; was then pastor in Pen- 
field, Monroe Co., tive vears, Webster two years, Bing- 
hamton two years, gnd then removed to Great Bend, 
Pa. His other pastorates were in Earlville, Bridge- 
water, Augusta, Clinton, all in N. Y. In 1848 he re- 
ceived an appointment from the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and labored in Illinois four 
or five years, Subsequently he was an agent of the 
American Bible Union. He died at Washington, Taze- 
well Co., Ill., May 15, 1860. See Minutes of Illinois 
Anniversaries, 1860, p. 8, 9. (J.C. S.) 

Corwin, Richard, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Mason County, Ky.. Aug. 29, 1789. 
He was piously trained, joined the Church in 1809, 
entered the ministry in 1817, travelled in Kentucky, 
was presiding elder for ten vears, agent for American 
Colonization Society in 1834, and died while elder of 
Louisville District, in 1843. He was consistent, grave, 
intelligent, and spiritual, See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1843-44, p. 454. 


Cory, ANprRew, an English Bible Christian preach- 
er, was born at Moorwinstow. Cornwall. He was con- 
verted in 1816, became a class-leader and local preacher, 
entered the ministry in 1818, and travelled the best cir- 
cuits for fifteen years; was superintendent of circuits 
and districts several years, treasurer of the Missionary 
Society, and once president of conference. He war 
drowned in September, 1833. at St. Neots, Cornwall. 


Coryate, Georc, an English clergyman and Lat- 
in poet, was born in the parish of St. Thomas, Salis- 
bury, and was educated at Winchester School and New 
College, Oxford, where, in 1562, he was admitted a per- 
petual fellow. In June, 1570, he became rector of Od- 
combe, and in 1594 was appointed prebendary in the ca- 
thedral of York. He died at Odcombe, March 4, 1606, 
leaving Poemata Varia Latina (London, 1611, 4to), and 
Descriptio Anglie, Scotia, et Hibernia. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. v. 


Corybantes, in Greek mythology, were pricsts 
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of Rhea or Cybele, who danced, with shrieks and con- 
vulsive movements, to express their sorrow at the death 
of Atys, who loved Cybele. They are often confound- 
ed with the Curetes or Cabtré and the Idæan Dactyles. 


Cosack, Jonann CARL, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Sept. 27, 1813, at Marienwerder, and 
died Oct. 80, 1868, while professor of theology at Kö- 
nigsberg. He wrote, Ueber die Taufe der unehelichen 
Kinder ( Königsberg, 1858 ):—Puulus Speratus Leben 
und Lieder (Braunschweig, 1861). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol, i, 246. (B. P.) 


Cosattini, Giuserrs, an Italian ecclesiastic, canon 
of Aquileja, was a native of Udine (Friuli), where he 
flourished from 1672 to 1734. He is particularly noted 
for his picture of St. Philip at the Altar, painted for 
the congregation of Udine. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v, 


Cosby, Jouett Vernon, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born July 8, 1816, at Staunton, Va. He was 
prepared for college at his native place; graduated from 
Hampden-Sidney College in 1836; taught school three 
years, then entered the theological seminary at Prince 
Edward, Va., where he spent two years, but graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1843. Ie was 
licensed to preach by East Hanover Presbytery, May 3, 
1843; was ordained as an evangelist by the same pres- 
bytery at Mount Carmel, Va., Sept. 23 of the same vear, 
and assigned to Southampton as his field of labor, but 
afterwards supplied the church at Smithfield fur two or 
three years. He commenced labor at Bardstown, Ky., in 
1847, and also took charge of the Bardstown Academy. 
His relation as pastor was dissolved in 1860, and then 
he supplied the churches of Midway and Clear Creek, 
and was principal of Rose Hill Female Academy, at 
Woodford, but in 1864 he returned to Bardstown, and 
resumed the care of the church as stated supply, and 
the charge of the academy, where he continued till his 
death, Nov. 14, 1877. Mr. Cosby was a highly culti- 
vated scholar, a devoted and successful teacher. See 
Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1878, p. 51. 


Cosby, Minor M., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, embraced religion when about twenty-one, and two 
years later entered the Kentucky Conference. He gave 
full proof of his calling during the four years of his min- 
istry, and died Sept. 5, 1835. Mr. Cosby was a young 
man of good understanding, great industry, and exem- 
plary life. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1836, p. 
405. 


Coscia, Lelipo, a Neapolitan prelate, brother of 
Niccolo, was born at Benevento, and lived at Rome in 
1731. He was, like his brother, an attendant of Bene- 
dict XIII, and became private chamberlain and vicar- 
general, April 8, 1725, he was consecrated bishop of 
Targo by the pope, who, in April, 1729, appointed him 
his auditor. After the death of Benedict XIII, Coscia 
was included in the disgrace of his brother, and shared 
a similar fate, being deprived of his honors and con- 
demned to suffer imprisonment. Nothing is known of 
the closing years of his life. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
_ Générule, 8. v. 

Coscia, Niccolo, a Neapolitan prelate, was born 
at Benevento, Jan. 25, 1682. He was at first domestic 
and intimate confidant of cardinal Orsini, archbishop 
of Benevento, who, having become pope under the name 
of Benedict XIII, made him, in June, 1724, secretary 
of memorials, with an abbey of a thousand pounds’ rev- 
enue; consecrated him titular archbishop of Trajanop- 
olis on July 2: declared him assistant bishop of the 
throne, Aug. 15, and made him cardinal, under the title 
of Santa Muria in Dominica (called the Novicella), 
Sept. 15. Aug. 2, 1725, Coscia was appointed to various | 
other ecclesiastical privileges. Sept. 5, Benedict XIII 
declared him successor to the archbishopric of Bene- 
vento. On the 13th of the same month Coscia received 
the title of protector-commander of the order of Se. John 
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of Jerusalem, with provision for six thousand pounds of 
revenue. In December he was made protector of the 
order of Conventual Minors, and, Feb. 10, 1726, of the 
brotherhood of writers and copyists, and finally, on 
June 12, prefect of the congregation of the state of 
Avignon. The bestowal of so much honor brought 
upon him general hatred. He was from time to time 
robbed of his honors, and suffered great persecution, es- 
pecially at the hand of Clement XIL After suffering 
ten years’ imprisonment, he returned to Naples, where 
he died in 1755. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Coscinomancy, in Grecian superstition, was for- 
tune-telling by means of a sieve. When, for example, 
a thief was to be detected, the sieve was suspended by 
a thread in the air, and a number of suspected persons 
named, the gods being invoked in the meantime. At 
whosesoever name the sieve moved, he was held to be 
the thief. See DIVINATION. 


Cosens, PETER, a Scotch clergyman, a native of 
Forfarshire, was licensed to preach in 1806; presented 
to the living at Torryburn in 1808; ordained in 1809 ; 
transferred to Lauder in 1811, and died Aug. 20, 1845, 
aged sixty-three years, leaving a son, Alexander, min- 
ister of Broughton. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 521; 
li, 605. 

Cosimo, Pietro pt, a Florentine historical and 
portrait painter, was born in 1441, and studied under 
Cosimo Roselli. He went to Rome and assisted in 
painting a chapel for the pope, which gave such 
proofs of his skill that he was much patronized by 
the nobility, and established a school. He died in 
1521. 


Cosin, Richard, LL.D., an English divine, and 
civil and canon lawyer, was dean of the arches, and 
chancellor of the diocese of Worcester from 1579 until 
1598. His works include An Answer to a Libel, enti- 
tled, An Abstract of Certain Acts of Parliament (1584): 
—Conspiracie for Pretended Reformation, viz. Presby- 
terial Discipline by Hacket, Coppinger, and Arthington 
(1592) :—A pologie for Sundrie Proceedings by Jurisdic- 
tion Ecclesiasticall (1594) :—Ecclesia Anglicuna Poli- 
tria tn Tabulas Digesta (1604); and other works. See 
Fuller, Worthies of Englund; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Cosin, Robert, an English martyr, was a godly 
man, and did much good by reading the Scriptures tq 
those who could not read. For dissuading his neigh- 
bors from image-worship he was condemned and burned 
at Buckingham in 1533. See Fox, Acts and Monu- 
ments, iv, 214. 


Cosmas (Cosmus, or Cosmo), Suint. The fol- 
lowing is the full legend of this saint, as given by Mrs, 
Jamieson, Legends of the Saints, p. 483. 


Coamas and Damian were two brothers, Arabians by 
birth, but they dwelt in Æ-æ, a city of Cilicia. Their 
father having died while they were yet children, their 
pious mother, Theodora, brought them up with all dili- 

ence, and jn the practice of every Christian virtue. 

‘heir charity was ench that they not only lived in the 
grentest abstinence, dietribnting their goods to the infirm 
und poor, but they studied medicine and surgery, that 
they might be able to prescribe for the sick, and relieve 
the sufferings of the wounded and infirm; and the bless- 
ing of God being on all their endeavors, they became the 
most learned and the most perfect physicians that the 
world had ever eeen. They minietered to all who applied 
to them, whether rich or poor. Even to suffering animale 
they did not deny their nid, and they constantly refnsed 
all payment or recompense, exercising their art only for 
charity, and for the love of God: and thus they spent 
their dnys. At length thore wicked emperors, Diocletian 
aud Maximian, came to the throne, in whose time soa 
many saints perished. Among them were the physiciana, 

oumas and Damian, who, professing themselves Corie 
tiana, were seized by Lycias, the proconsn! of Arabia, and 
cast into prinen. And frat they were thrown into the 
sen, but an anvel saved them: aud then into the fire, bat 
the fire refused to consnine them; and then they were 
hound on two crosses and stoned, bnt of the stones flnog 
at them none reached them, but fell on thuee who threw 
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Ste. Cosmas and Damian (after Bicci di Lorenzo, A.D. 1418). 


them, and many were killed. So the proconenl, believing 
that they were enchanters, commanded that they should 
be beheaded, which was done. 

Tbe Greek Church, however, celebrates three pairs 
of these brothers as saints: (1) July 1,in the time of 
Carinas; (2) Oct. 27, Arabs, with their brothers Anthi- 
wus, Leontius, and Euprepius, martyred under Diocle- 
tian; (3) Nov. 1, sons of Theodotus, It is probable that 
all these are but variations or imitations of une legend. 


Cosmas or ALEXANDRIA, a deacon. Maximus, 
abbot of Chrysopolis (A.D. 662), mentions, in a letter to 
a nobleman named Petrus, a treatise on the union and 
distinction of two natures in Jesus Christ, which he 
had addresned to Cosmas. Cosmas had been attract- 
ed by Severian opinions, but had returned to the Cath- 
elie Charch. In a second letter to Cosmas, Maximus 
professes his sorrow at the calumnies spread abroad 
against Gregory, prefect of Africa (Migne, Patrol. 
Gree. xci: Maximus, § 807-809, 313, 334; Ceillier, xi, 
«68, 769). 

Cosmas or JenusaLe™ (surnamed the Hagiopolite, 
alo the Melodist ), who held the second place among 
Greek ecclesiastical poets, was born at Jerusalem. Be- 
ing left an orphan at an early age, he was adopted by 
the father of John of Damascus, and the two foster- 
lwothers were bound together by a friendship which 
lated through life. They excited each other to hym- 
nology, and assisted, corrected, and polished each other’s 
ampositions. Cosmas, like his friend, became a monk 
o St. Sabas, and against his will was consecrated bishop 
4 Majuma, near Gaza, in A.D. 743, by John, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, the aame who ordained John of Damascus 
pries. After administering hie diocese with great holi- 
mess, he died of old age, about 760, and is commemo- 
rated by the Eastern Church Oct. 14. 


“Where perfect sweetness dwells, is Cosmas gone; 
Bat his sweet lays to cheer the Church live oD," 


sys the verse prefixed to his life. His compositions 
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are numerous; the best seem to be his canons on 
Gregory Nazianzen and the Purification. To him 
a considerable part of the Octoechus is owing. 
“He is the most learned of the Greek Church 
poets, and his fondness for types, boldness in their 
application, and love of aggregating them, make 
him the Oriental Adam of St. Victor. It is owing 
partly to a compressed fulness of meaning, very 
uncommon in the Greek poets of the Church, 
partly to the unusual harshness and contraction 
of his phrases, that he is the hardest of ecclesias- 
tical bards to comprehend” (Neale). The fol- 
lowing hymnus have been translated into English 
by Neale: 
Xpioros yervGra, do-icare (Christmas). 
“Christ le born! Tel forth bis fame!” 
Tw po tv aiwvæv. 
“Him, of the Father's very Essence.” 
‘Pafdor èx rns pilne. 
Rod of the Root of Jeese.” 
Cece Sy eipyynr. 
“Father of Peace, and God of Consolation !” 
LwArayxvev ‘leva. 
“ Aa Jonah, issuing from his three days’ tomb.” 
Oi raider evoeBei 
“The Holy Children boldly stand.” 
Cavparor brepguous n dpocofedor. 
‘The dewy freshness that the furnace flings.” 
Mvornpiov évov. 
O wond’ruus mystery, full of passing grace !” 
Xopos ‘lopand (Transfiguration). 
t The choirs of ransomed Israel.” 


A Latin translation is given in Bibl. Patrol. ed. 
Colon. vii, 586 sq. His hymns were first printed 
by Aldus (Venice, 1501), and they are to be found 
in La Bigne, Bibl. Patrol. xii, 727 sq.; Migne, 
Patrol. xeviii, and Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologi- 
cus, iii, 55. According to Allatius (De Georgiis, 
p. 418) they have been expounded by Joannes 
Zonaras, Theodorus Prodromus, George of Corinth, and 
others. See Suidas, a. v. Iwayy. Aapack.; Joann. Hi- 
eros. in Vita Joann. Damasc. ed. Oudin, i, 1785; Gal- 
landi, xiii, p. viii; Mireeus, Auctar. de Script. Eccl. ; 
Vossius, De Poet. Grec. c. 9; Saxius in Onom. Lit. ii, 
85; Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. vi, 41; Le Quien, Vit. Joann. 
Damasc. p. 20; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
8. v.; Smith and Wace, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v.; Neale, 
Hymns of the Eastern Church, p. 127 8q.; Rambach, 
Anthologie Christlicher Gesänge, i, 136 8q.; Jacobi, Zur 
Geschichte des Griechischen Kirchenliedes, in Brieger's 
Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, 1881), v, 210 
sq. (B. P.) 

Cosmas or PraGueg, the first Bohemian historian, 
was born in 1045. In 1086 he was made canon of the 
Prague chapter; in 1099 he received holy ordere, and 
he died Oct. 21, 1125. When already advanced in years 
he set himself to write a history of Bohemia. He 
completed the Chronica Boemorum between 1119 and 
1125. The first book reaches from the earliest times to 
the year 1088; the second to 1092; the third to 1125. 
The Chronica was published by Freher in Script, rerum 
Bohemicarum (Hanover, 1602, 1607, 1620); Menke, 
Script. rerum Germanicarum (Leipsic, 1728); Pelzl et 
Dobrowsky, Script. rerum Bohemicarum (Prague, 1783); 
Köpke in Monum. Germ.; Migne, Patrol. Lat. elxvi; 
Emler et Tomek, Fontes rerum Bohemicarum ( ibid. 
1874), ti, 1 sq. It was continued by some anonymous 
writers, under the title Continnatores Cosme. See 
Borowy in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Cosmas (usually styled ‘‘the Elder”) was a monk 
of St. Sasa. After a youth devoted to the study of the 
liberal arts, philosophy, and theology, when already a 
presbyter, he was captured and enslaved by the Saracens 
in a journey from Italy to Damascus, but was redeemed 
by the father of Joannes Damascenus, who intrusted to 
his care the education of his son, with his companion 
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Cosmas (the Younger, ‘Cosmas of Jerusalem”). Af- 
ter he had completed the instruction of his pupils 
he retired to the monastery of St. Saba, where he re- 
mained till his death, cir. A.D. 750 (Joann. Hiero- 
sol. in Vita Joann. Damasc.; Moschus, Prat, Spirit. 
c.40). The greater part of the hymns that pass un- 
der the name of Cosmas the Melodist are attributed 
to him, but in the confusion that exists between 
the elder and younger Cosmas, it is impossible to as- 
sign them to their respective authors with any accu- 
racy. 

Cosmas, bishop or Scyrnorouis, and metropolitan, 
succeeded Olympius in 466. He was a native of Cap- 
padocia, but, with his two brothers, Chrysippus and 
Gabriel, was brought up in Syria under the famous 
abbot St. Euthymius, who on their first application for 
admission to his monastery rejected them on account of 
their youth, but afterwards, being warned in a dream, 
admitted them. Cosmas was ordained deacon by Ju- 
venal of Jerusalem about the time of the Council of 
Ephesus, and afterwards raised by him to the pres- 
byterate. He was ordained bishop of Scythopolis by 
Anastasius, Juvenal’s successor; held the see for thirty 
years, and died in 496. The third brother, Gabriel, was 
ordained priest, and was twenty-four vears abbot of the 
monastery of St.Stephen. He founded a small monas- 
tery in honor of the Ascension, in a valley of Olivet, and 
died at the age of eighty vears (Cyrill. Scython. Vir. S. 
kuthem. 40, 54, etc.; Le Quien, Oriens Christianus). 
See CHRYSIPPUS, 


Cosmas or THEBES was a deacon, deposed A.D. 
592 by his bishop, Adrian, for malversation of the 
goods of the Church. Cosmas and another deposed 
deacon accused Adrian, by way of revenge, to the 
emperor Maurice. Maurice, according to the canons, 
sent the case to John, bishop of Larissa, Adrian's met- 
ropolitan, who condemned him. Adrian appealed to 
Maurice, and was acquitted. The case finally came 
before Gregory the Great (Gregory, App. iii, 7; in 
Migne, Patrol, Lut. \xxvii, 609, § 629; Ceillier, xi, 
490). 


Cosmati, a family of Greek artista, who flour- 
ished at Rome as early as the 12th ceutury. They 
particularly excelled in mosaic paintings. Among 
them, ADEODATO DI Cosimo CosmaATI was the most 
distinguished, and he was employed in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore in 1290. Several of his name 
also exercised their talents in the cathedral of Or- 
vieto, 

Cosmo, Suini. See Cosmas. 


Cosmocriator (kroaporpárwp, governor of the 
world), in the system of Valentinus, is an appellation 
given to the devil, who was represented as having his 
dwelling in this world, while the Demiurgus, whose 
creature he was, dwelt in the lowest of the regions above 
the world (Irenæus, i, 5, p. 26). The name Cusmocrator 
we may believe to have been derived from Ephes. vi, 
12, reference also being had to John xii, 31, whose 
phrase, “prince of this world,” occurs instead of Cos- 
mocrator in the parallel passage of Hippolytus (p. 192). 
Harvey (ad Iren.) gives proof that in the rabbinical 
dzmonology this Greek word was written in Hebrew 
characters, and thence infers that the Gnostic applica- 
tion of this word was derived from a Jewish use of it. 
On the other hand, Massuet (p. xliii) refers to an em- 
ployment of the word by the later Platonists, to denote 
the rulers of the seven planetary orbs. But its occur- 
rence in the Epistle to the Ephesians renders any other 
explanation unnecessary. 

In the system of Marcion (Irenæus, i, 27, p. 106), into 
which the name Cosmocrator probably passed from the 
Valentinian, it was applied to the God who made the 
world, 


Cosmology, Ancient. A remarkable paper on 
this subject has been published by president Warren 
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(in the Boston Unicersity Year-book, 1882, p. 17 sq.) 
in which he maintains a new theory of the Homeric 
cosmology, and he further asserts that “the Egyp- 
tians, Accadians, Assyrians, Babylouians, Phoenicians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Iranians, Indo-Aryaus, Chinese, Jap- 
anese—in fine, all the most ancient historic peoples— 
possessed in their earliest traceable periods a cosmology 
essentially identical, and one of a far more advanced 
type than has been attributed to them.” We cite the 
most essential paragraphs of his paper : 


“In ancient thonght the grand divisions of the world 
are four, to wit: The abode of the goas, the nbode of liv- 
ing men, the abode of the dead, and, finally, the abode of 
demons, To locate there in correct mutual relations, one 
must begin by representing to himeelf the earth as a 
epbere or spheroid, and as sitanted within, and concentric 
with, the starry sphere, each having its axia dicular, 
and its north pole at the bp. The pole-star ia thne in the 
true zenith, and the heavenly heights centring about it 
are the abode of the supreme god or gods. According to 
the same conception, the upper or northern hemisphere 
of the earth is the proper home of living men ; the under 
or southern hemiephere of the earth, the abode of disem- 
bodied spirits and rulers of the dead; and, finally, the 
undermost region of all, that centring nronnd the sonth- 
ern pole of the heavens, the loweat hell. The two bemi- 


spheres of the earth were furthermore conceived of as ee 
arated from each other by an equatorial ocean or oceanic 
current. 
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Diagram of Ancient Cusmology. 


“To iNustrate this conception of the world, let the two 
circles of the dingram represent respectively the earth- 
sphere and the ontermost of the revolving etarry spheres. 
A ie the north pole of the heavens, ro placed as to be in 
the zenith. B is the south pole of the heavens, in the na- 
dir. The line A B is the axis of the Apparent revolution 
of the starry heavens in a perpendicular position. C is 
the north pole of the earth; D, ita eouth pole; the line 
C D, the axis of the earth in perpendicular position, and 
coincident with the corresponding portion of the axis of 
the starry heavens. The space 1111 is the abode of the 
supreme god or gods; 2, Europe ; 8, Asia; 4, Libya, or the 
known portion of Africa; 5 5 5, the ocean, or ‘ocean 
stream ;’ 6 6 6, the abode of disembodied spirits and rul- 
era of the dead 3 TTTT, the lowest hell. 

“The difficulties hitherto experienced in representin 
in a satiefactory manner the Ypdrasil of Norre m thole 
ogy, the coemical ‘fig-tree’of the Vedas, the ‘ win oak” 
of Pherecydes, etc., quite dienppear when once, with nn- 
derstanding of the eupposed trae position of the universe 
in epace, the centre line of the trunk of the tree is made 
coincident with the axis of the starry heavens. 

“In apy chart or picture of the ancient Iranian coemol- 
ogy, Conetructed according to this ker, the Iranian Olym- 
pus, Harõ berezaiti, will Rin the solid earth to heaven, 
while underneath, the monnt of dæmons, dread ArezOra, 
will penetrate the nether durkness of the lowest hell. In 
Evyptian and Hind@ coamoloyy the same opposed circunn- 
prar projection» of the earth are clearly traceable. Tras 

aré berezaiti (Alborz) corresponds Mount Sar of ancient 
Pe ptian mythology, the Khareak Kurra of the Acca- 
dians, the Har Moed of Babylonia (Isa. xiv, 18, 14), the 
Sumern of the Hindĉa and Buddhists, the Aegard of the 
Northmen, the earl Mountain of the Chinese. 

“In like manner, the comparative etudy of the myths 
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of the ocean and of the under-worlds of ancient peopies 
leaves no room for doubt that these, too, were originally 
adjusted to a geocentric conception of the universe, and 
w an earth which was figared as a globe. With such a 
key the most perplexing cosmological problema, such as 
the origin of the etrange concentric dwfpas of the Pura- 
nas, the ne and significance of the Sabean myth of Ur, 
the sun of Rouhala, and many others, receive at once a 
plain and satisfactory solution. 

**Even the Kojiki, the most ancient of the sacred books 
of Japan, should have taught as to credit the early na- 
tions of the world with better knowledge of the earth 
than we have done; for in its beautiful coemogony the 
earth revolves, and Izanagi’s spear is only its upright 
axis,” 


These views Dr. Warren applies, by way of illustration 
and confirmation, to the famous problem of the pillars 
of Atlas, which classic mythology represents as sup- 
porting the universe. 


“ They are simply the upright axes of earth and heaven. 
Viewed in their relation to earth and heaven respectively, 
they are two; bat viewed in reference to the universe as 
an undivided whole, they are one and the same. Being 
enineident, they are truly one, and yet they are ideally 
separable. Hence singular or plural designations are 

ually correct and equally fitting. Traneplercing the 
£ at the very ‘navel or centre of the sen,’ Atias’s 

illar penetrates far deeper than any recess of the waters’ 
Bed, and he may well be said to ‘know the depths of the 
whole sea.’ Or this statement may have reference to 
that primordial sea in which his pillar was standing when 


the geogonic and ——— process began. In this 
sense how appropriate and significant would it have been 
if applied to i! 

ai ‘s pillar, then, is the axis of the world. It is the 


same pillar apuestrophized in the Egyptian document 
known as the great Harrie Magic phat 3 in these nn- 
mistakable words: ‘O long column, which commences in 
the upper and in the lower heavens!’ It is, with ecarce a 
doubt, what the zame ancient peuple in their Book of the 
Dead so happily styled ‘the epine of the earth.’ It is the 
Rig-Veda’s vieltragende Achac des unaufhaltsam sich dre- 

nie nie morachwerdenden, durch den Lauf 
der Zeiten nicht abgenulzten Weltrads, auf welchem ALLE 
Wesen steuxn. It fe the ombrella-staff of Burmese cus- 
mology, the churning-atick of India's gods and demons. It 
is the trunk of every cusmical tree. It ia the Tai Kihof the 
Chinese universe: the tortuise-plercing (earth-piercing) 
arrow of the Mongolian heaven-god; the epear of Iza- 
bagi It ja the cord which the ancient Vedic bard saw 
stretched from one aide of the universe to the other. Is 
it pot the Psalmist’s ‘line’ of the heavens which ‘is gone 
ont through ’ the very ‘earth’ and on ‘to the end of the 
workd'? It is the Irminsul of the Gormans se expresely 
iag ae by Grimm. It is the tower of Kronos. It is 
the Talmndic pillar which connects the Paradiee celestial 
and the Paradise terrestrial. 

“The stadies already completed render it certain that 
every existing systemutic e tion of classic mythology 
18 to be aipplaated: Equally interesting is the question 
af the adaptation of this reconstruction of ancient cos- 
ology to throw light on early Hebrew conceptions of 
the world and of Sheol." 


Such a radical reconstruction of ancient cosmology, 
however, requires further exposition and corroboration 
ia detail before the learned world can be expected to 
adopt it generally. The Hebrew notions especially, 
which are developed to a considerable degree in the 
Bible, should be subjected to a rigid and critical com- 
parison. This task we may hope that the author of 
the scheme will perfurm in due time. See PARADISE, 


Cosnac, Danret pr, a French prelate, was born at 
the chatean of Cosnac, in Limousin, about 1680. Being 
destined from his birth for the ecclesiastical calling, he 
úrs pursued his studies at Brives and at Périgueux, 
tnd went, in 1644, to take the degree of master of 
arts at the College of Navarre. He received the de- 
cree of bachelor of divinity at the University of Paris 
in 1648, and his licensure two years later. Being ad- 
mitted, through the kindness of the duke of Bouillon, 
te the house of the prince of Conti, young as he was, 
he realized the advantage thus acquired, proving him- 
telf a man of uprightness and integrity. He appeared 
several times in assemblies of the clergy, took part in 
the grave question of the right of enjoying the reve- 
naes of vacant bishoprica, which threatened to make a 
tchism, and was one of the French prelates who aided 
mest in achieving the liberty of the Gallican Church. 
He had charge of examining the briefs of Innocent XI, 
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and his report is worthy of being read. In 1687 Cosnac 
was called to the archbishopric of Aix, but, owing to 
the troubles between France aud Rome, he did not take 
the oath until June 11, 1695. In 1701, the king gave 
to him the abbey of St. Riquiers of Evreux, and ap- 
pointed him commander of the order of the Holy Spirit. 
He died at Aix, Jan. 18, 1708, leaving some Mémoires 
in MS., which were published in 1852 by count Julius 
de Cosnac. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 


Cospéan (or Cospeau), PHILIPPR DE, a Flemish 
theologian, was born in Hainault in 1568. He first 
studied under Justus Lipsius, and then went to Paris. 
His poverty and his desire for knowledge were so great 
that, in order to complete his studies, he accepted the 
position of valet to the abbot of Espernon, afterwards 
cardinal de la Valette. In 1604 Cospéan received the 
degree of doctor from the Sorbonne, was appointed bish- 
op of Aire in 1607, and promoted to the bishopric of 
Nantes, March 17, 1622. He had at his accession a 
very lively dispute with his chapter, relative to the 
emoluments during the vacancy. Cospéan declared 
himself favorable to the Oratorians in their quarrel 
with the Carmelites. He was charged, in 1627, by 
cardinal Richelieu, with preparing Francis of Mont- 
morency for death. In 1636 he was transferred to 
the bishopric of Lisieux. He died at the chateau of 
Loges, near Lisieux, in 1646, leaving, Oraison Funebre, 
auz Obsèques de Henri le Grand (Paris, 1610) :— Remon- 
trance du Clergé de France au Roi :—Pro Patre Berul- 
lio Epistola A pologetica (Paris, 1622). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Cossa, Francesco, an Italian painter, was a native 
of Ferrara. He executed some works at Bologna, which 
are, Madonnas, with Saints and Angels. One of them, 
in the institute, is dated 1474. See Hoefer, Nour. Bing, 
Générule, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s.v. 

Cossale (or Cozzale), Orazio, an Italian paint- 
er, flourished about 1600. His chief works are, The 
Adoration of the Magi, in the church Della Grazie, at 
Brescia; and The Presentation tn the Temple, in Le Mi- 
racoli, Cossale was accidentally killed by his son, 
about 1610. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v., 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Cossart, Gabriel, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Pontoise in 1615. In 1633 he joined his order, was for 
some time professor at Paris, and died Sept. 18, 1674. 
He is the author of Purthenii Patriarche Constantino- 
politant Decretum Synodale (in Greek and Latin, Paria, 
1648). He continued and completed the famous col- 
lection of councils commenced by abbé Labbé, which 
he published in 17 vols. folio, with the title, Conciliorum 
Collectio Maxima ad Regiam Editionem Exacta, Studio 
Philippi Labbe et Gabrielis Cossartii e Societate Jesu 
(Parisiis, 1671, 1672). See Kobler, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchen- Lexikon, 8, v.; Biog. Unirerselle, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Cossart, Laurent Joseph, a French ecclesiastic, 
was born Aug. 10, 1758, at Cauchy-la-Tour, near Lillers. 
After having been master of theology at the grand sem- 
inary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, he was appointed 
superior of the seminary of St. Marcellus. From this 
he passed to the diocese of Boulogne, when he was made 
rector of Wimille. Cossart fell into official difficulties, 
and was obliged to retire to the Netherlands, where he 
found his bishop, who had already preceded him. The 
invasion of the Netherlands by the French again driving 
them forth, Cossart went to Dusseldorf. He died in 
1830. While at Düsseldorf he published the Miroir du 
Clergé, a new edition of which appeared at Lyons and 
Paris in 1824. He also wrote, Cours de Prénes (1816), 
in collaboration with other ecclesiasts:—Sctence Pru- 
tique du Catéchiste (1838, 1839). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cossiers, (or Cotsiers), Jax, a reputable Flemish 
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historical painter, was born at Antwerp in 1608, and 
studied under Cornelis de Vos. He executed a num- 
ber of works for the churches in Flanders, the principal 
of which are The Nativity, at Brussels, in the church 
of the Jesuits; The Martyrdom of St. Ursula, at the 
Beguinage; The Presentation, and a grand picture of 
The Crucifixion, in a church at Mechlin. He was ap- 
pointed director of the academy at Antwerp in 1639, and 
died in 1652. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cossin, Lovis, a French engraver, was bom at 
Troyes about 1633, and died at Paris in 1682. The fol- 
lowing are some of his principal plates: The Virgin 
Mary; St. John the Evangelist S over a Caul- 
dron of Boiling Oil; The Stoning of St. Paul at Lystra. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Cossins, Grorct Horwoop, an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born fn the parish of Martock, Som- 
erset, in 1799. He was converted in early life; pre- 
pared for the ministry by self-culture and the assistance 
of his pastor; began preaching at Somerton, and after- 
wards held the pastorate at Bower Hinton, Martock, for 
thirty-six vears, where he died, Jan. 19, 1878. Mr. Coes- 
sins wrote The Life of Rev. Christopher Hull, who was 
the founder of the church at Bower Hinton; and com- 
piled the hymn-book used by his congregation for many 
years. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1879, p. 808. 


Costa, Andrea da, a Portuguese theologian and 
musician, was born in the early part of the 17th cent- 
ury at Lisbon, and took the habit of the order of the Holy 
Trinity of that city, Aug. 3,1650. He devoted himself 
exclusively to musical composition and the study of the 
harp, and was harpist to the chapel of Alfonso VI and 
of Pedro II. He died suddenly, July 6, 1685; but left 
a large number of works in the musical library of the 
kings of Portugal, especially Masses and Da Putrao da 
Dominga de Pulmus, etc. See Uoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gi- 
nérale, 8. v. 


Costa, Cesare, an Italian ecclesiastic of the latter 
part of the 16th century, was born at Macerata. He 
tanght canon law at Rome, and became successively 
referendary apostolic and archbishop of Capua. He was 
sent to Venice as papal nuncio, and died at Naples, Feb. 
12, 1602, leaving several works, among which was one 
of considerable repute, entitled Variarum A biguitatum 
Juris lib, iii (Venice, 1588; also in Otto's Thesaur, Juris 
[ Utrecht, 1733], vol. iv). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Costa, Jorge da, a Portuguese prelate, was born 
in 1406 at Alpedrinha, a village of the diocese of La 
Guarda; was educated at Lisbon, became a professor 
there, and a dean of the cathedral; eventually bishop 
of Evora, archbishop of Lisbon, and cardinal in 1476. 
He removed to Rome in 1487, and died there, Sept. 19, 
1508. 


Costa, Lorenzo (the Elder), an Italian painter, 
was born at Ferrara about J450. He was instructed 
in the school of Francesco Francia, and then went to 
Bologna. His first work there was The Murtyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in the church of San Petronia He also 
painted an altar-piece, which was considered very fine. 
He particularly excelled in his countenances of men, as 
may be seen frum those of The Apostles at San Petronio, 
and from his S’. Jerome. He died about 1530. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a, v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Costa, Manoel da. See Acosta, EMMANUEL. 


Costadau, ALPuonsr, a French writer, was born 
at Alans (Venaissin). At the age of sixteen he be- 
came a Dominican monk of the congregation of the 
Holy Sacrament, and afterwards professor of philosophy 
and theology. He died at Lyons in 1726, leaving sev- 
eral works on witchcraft, etc., for which see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
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Costadoni, Giovanni Domenico (called Anselm), 
an Italian theologian and antiquary, was born at Venice 
in 1714. He entered the monastery of St. Michael at 
Murano in 1720, and died at Venice, Jan. 23, 1785. His 
principal works were upon Christian antiquities and the 
history of religious orders, Costadoni labored with P. 
Mittarelli in editing the Annales Cumuldulenses. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, 
8. V. 

Costaguti, Vincexte, an Italian ecclesiastic and 
musician, was born at Genoa in 1613. He was protho- 
notary to Urban VIII, secretary of the apostolic court 
of justice, and in 1643 was made cardinal-leacon under 
the title of Sanfa Muria in Porticu. He died in 1660, 
leaving Discorso alle Musica (Genoa, 1640):—Ap- 
plaust Poetici alte Glorie dellu Signora Leonora Ba- 
roni (Rome, 1639). See Hoefer, Nouv. Bivg. Générale, 
8. v. 


Costanzi, CARLO, a very eminent Italian engraver 
on precious stones, son of Giovanni Costanzi, was born 
at Naples in 1703. He executed a large number of 
admirable works, among them a copy of the Medusa 
of Solon. He brought the art to such a high degree 
of perfection that he gained a knighthood from the 
king of Portugal. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, s.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. 
Universelle, s. v. 


Costard, Grorce, a learned clergyman of the 
Church of England, was born at Shrewsbury about 
1710, and graduated A.M. at Wadham College, Oxford, 
in 1733. He became a tutor and fellow of his college, 
and afterwards vicar of Whitchurch, in Dorsetshire. 
His extensive learning recommended him to the notice 
of lord-chancellor Northington, who presented him to 
the vicarage of Twickenham, in Middlesex, in 1764, in 
which charge he continued until his death, Jan. 10, 1782. 
Among his publications were, Observations Tending to 
Illustrate the Book of Job (1714), also Dissertationes 
Critsco-Sacr@ (Oxford, 1752). See Chalmers, Bioy. 
Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 


Coste, HILarion Dr, a French mission friar, was 
born in Paris, Sept. 6, 1595, of a noble family, originally 
from Dauphiné, and died in the same city, Aug. 22, 
1661, leaving several pious works full of curious partic- 
ulars, but destitute of critical accuracy, for which see 
Biog. Universelle, s.v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Coster, François, a Belgian theologian, was born 
at Mechlin in 1531. In 1551 he was received into the 
Jesuit ranks by Ignatius Loyola himself. In 1555 he 
received the degree of doctor of theology at Cologne, 
and there taught belles-lettres, philosophy, and theol- 
ogy. He was afterwards charged with the miseion 
of propagating Jesuitism in the Low Countries and 
the Rhenish provinces. He zealously combated the 
Protestants, and thus obtained the name of Malleus 
Hereticorum. He died at Brussels, Dec. 6, 1619, leaving 
Responsio ad Andream Culliam Calvinistam (Colagne, 
1586): — Enchiridion Controversiarum (in Latin and 
Flemish, ibid. 1600) :— Epistola ad Franciscum Goma- 
rum, conira Anti-Costerum (ibid.) :— Epistola ad Gasp. 
Grevinchovium (ibid.) : — Jnstitutionum Christianarum 
libri iv ( Antwerp and Cologne, 1604) :— Demonstratio 
Veteris Orthodoze@ Fidei, etc. (Cologne, 1607) :—Respon- 
sio ad Lucam Osiandrum, etc. (ibid. 1608), and several 
other works of controversy or religion, in both Latin 
and Flemish. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. 


Coster, Jean (called Columba, from his gentle- 
ness), a Belgian commentator, was born at Louvain in 
1515. He was prior of the canons-regular of St. Mar- 
tin in that city, and died there, March 9, 1559, leaving 
editions and annotations of various Church fathers, for 
which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a v.; Jécher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
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Coster, Johannes, a Flemish theologian, was 
born at Alost, became master of arts in 1561, and after- 
wards curate of Qudenarde, where he died, June 10, 
1580, leaving a history of the Catholics in heretical 
cities, under the title, De Eriu Ægypti et Fuga Buby- 
lomis (Douay, 1580). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
av.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8, v. 


Costerdine, Rosert, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born at Flixton, near Manchester, in October, 
1:26. He was converted under John Nelson; was a 
local preacher five years, and in 1764 was appointed 
to the Epworth Circuit. He was persecuted much, 
but his sermons had mighty effect. He also labored 
at Keighley, Sheffield, Manchester, Macclesfield, Wed- 
nesbury,etc. He died March 16,1812. He was a man 
of patience anid self-sacrifice. See Wesi. Meth. Muga- 
sine, 1814, p. 161. 


Coatere is a medizval term for the side-hangings 
which, suspended on rods, anciently enclosed the altar, 
or, stretched upon frames, stood ut either end, to protect 
the lighted tapers from draughts. 


Coston, Zara HALE, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Litchfield, Herkimer Co., N. Y., Aug. 
6.1798. He experienced conversion at the age of sev- 
enteen; was licensed to preach in 1820, and admitted 
into the Ohio Conference. In 1829 he was transferred 
to the Pittsburgh Conference, and in it served the 
Church as health permitted, until 1858, when he be- 
came superannuated, and continued to sustain that re- 
lation to the close of his life, June 3, 1874. Mr. Cos- 
(on was amiable, a universal favorite, generous to a 
fanit, and a preacher of ordinary abilities. See Min- 
wes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p.35; Simpeon, Cyclop. 
of Methodism, 8. v. 

Cot (or Cotus), Saint, an early martyr, was a 


friend of St. Priecus, and when the latter was behead- 


ed, by order of the emperor Aurelian, Cot seized the 
head and ran into the forest. Being pursued by the 
Roman soldiers, he was overtaken and beheaded, in 273. 
It is aid that his body was preserved in the Church 
of St. Priscus, from which place John Baillet, bishop of 
Auxerre, exhumed it, Nov. 19, 1480, and exposed it for 
public veneration. According to the Bibliotheque Sa- 
crée, little is known definitely of this man, yet his re- 
msins may be seen at Notre Dame, and his festival is 
celebrated with that of St. Priscus, May 26. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cotbat is the discourse with which the imaums 
among the Saracens were wont to commence the public 
payers on Friday. It consisted of expressions of 
praise to God and to Mohammed, and was first intro- 
daced by tbe Prophet. In ancient times the caliph, 
dressed in white, used to pronounce the cotbat in per- 
sn, a ceremony which was considered a mark of sov- 
ereignty. It generally concluded with a prayer for the 
caliph. 

Cote, C. H. O., M.D., a Canadian Baptist minister, 
was born in Montreal in 1808. He received a colle- 
iste education, studied medicine, and entered on the 
practice of his profession at L’Acadie in 183), but in 
1833 removed to Napierville. He was a member of 
tbe legislative assembly of Lower Canada in 1836, but 
eventually being one of the leaders in the insurrection 
of 1837 and 1838, went into exile, and for several years 
resided in the United States. He had been brought 
ap in the Romish Church, but was converted in June, 
1841. He then began to preach, spending two years 
at Chazy, where a number of French Canadians had 
settied. As the result of his labors, about fifty converts 
were made from Romanism. He removed, in the fall 
of 1343, to St. Pie, and, amid much opposition, went 
forward in his work, in which he met with the most 
entouraging success. A Church was formed in that 
place, of which he was ordained the pastor Aug. 28, 
1844. When he left there in 1848, upwards of two 
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hundred persons had been converted. Dr. Cote spent 
some time in the United States, raising funds for 
the Grand Ligne Mission, and then returned to the 
field of his labors, taking charge of the mission sta- 
tion at St. Mary’s. Here a Church was about to be 
formed, made up of converts from Romanism, of which 
he was to be the pastor, but while attending the annual 
meeting of the Lamuille Baptist Association at Hines- 
burg, Sept. 18, 1850, he was seized with illness, and died 
Oct. 4 following. The only publications of special in- 
terest which were the product of his pen were a trans- 
lation into French of Pengilly’s Scripture Guide on 
Baptism, issued by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, and some other small works for the instruction 
and benefit of his fellow -countrymen. See English 
Baptist Magazine, 1851, p. 1. (J. C. S.) 


Cotelle (de la Blandinière), Prierrik JACQUES, a 
French theologian, was born at Laval about 1709. He 
was at first rector of Soulaines, in Anjou, next vicar- 
general of Blois, and superior of the priests of Mt. Va- 
lerien. He added ten volumes to the Conférences Ec- 
clésutstiques du Diocese d'Angers of Bobin, in return for 
which the assembly of the clergy voted him an an- 
nual pension of one hundred pistoles. Moultrot has re- 
produced it in his Défense du Second Ordre. Cotelle 
died in 1795. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cotereau (or Cottereau), CLAUDE, a French 
ecclesiastic, was born at Tours in the 16th century. 
He entered holy orders, and became canon of Notre 
Dame at Paris, where he died about 1560. He was 
learned in philology and canon law, and left several 
minor treatises, for which see Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Coterée, JEAN, a French preacher, was born at 
Rheims, and lived in 1598. He received the degree of 
doctor of divinity from the Sorbonne, taught at Douay, 
and became canon of Tournay. He wrote seven vol- 
umes of French sermons, which were published from 
1573 to 1593. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Cotes, RoGER, a celebrated English divine, math- 
ematician, philosopher, and astronomer, was born July 
10, 1682, at Burbage, in Leicestershire, and educated at 
Leicester School, St. Paul’s School, London, and Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and 
was chosen a fellow in 1705. In January, 1706, he was 
appointed professor of astronomy and experimental 
philosophy, took orders in 1713, and the same vear 
published at Cambridge the second edition of sir Isaac 
Newton's Mathematica Principia. He left at his death 
some admirable tracta. He died June 5, 1716. See 
Chalmers, tog. Dect. s v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cothman, Jonann, a German Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Herford, Westphalia, in 1596, studied 
at Giessen and Rostock, was doctor and professor of 
theology at Wittenberg, and died at Rostock in 1650, 
leaving Dissertatio de Presentta Corporis et Sanguinis 
Christi in Sacrosancta Eucharistia:—Destructio Fun- 
damenti Papatus, contra Schillerum:— De Conjugio 
Compricvignorum. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 


Cothurno, BARTOLOMMEO DEL, an Italian prelate 
and theologian, was born in the suburbs of Genoa, of a 
noble and wealthy family, which he abandoned in order 
to become a Franciscan. His merit raised him to the 
archbishopric of Genoa. Pope Urban VI appvinted 
him, Sept. 16, 1378, cardinal - priest, with the title of 
Santo Lorenzo tn Damaso. Some years after, Urban, 
then at war with the king of Naples, Charles Durazzo, 
feared a conspiracy among the cardinals who sur- 
rounded him, and at the denunciation of Priguani, 
his nephew, Jan. 11, 1385, caused Cothurno to be ar- 
rested at Lucera, together with five other princes of 
the Church, and after cruelly torturing him, threw him 
into the sea, where he was drowned, in December, 1385. 
Cothurno wrote, Postillu Sermonum Sacrorum :—Com- 
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mentaria Sopra Canticum Caaticarum: —and some 
other religious works. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale,s.v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 

Cotignola, Francesco pa (called Marchesi or 
Zanganelli), an Italian painter, who resided chiefly at 
F’arma, flourished about 1518, and studied under Ron- 
dinello. He painted a number of historical works for 
the churches, the best of which are The Ruising of 
Lazarus, at Parma, and The Baptism of Christ, at 
Faenza. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 6. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Cotignon, Micuer, a French theologian, who 
lived in the latter half of the 17th century, was chief 
priest of Nevers, and wrote Catulogue Historial des 
Evéques de Nevers (Paris, 1616). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, à. v. 

Cotin, CHarLes, a French preacher and writer, also 
counsellor and almoner of the king, was born in Paris 
in 1604. Being appointed in 1650 to the canonship of 
Bayeux, he took possession, but resigned it the follow- 
ing year. On May 3, 1655, he was made a member of 
the French Academy, and, although ridiculed by Boi- 
Jeau and Molière, was admitted to the best literary 
society of the day. He diced in January, 1682. Some 
of his works are, Méditfations sur les Leçons de Ténabres, 
etc. (Paris, 1634) :— La Vraie Philosophie des Principes 
du Monde (ibid. 1646 ):—Trawé de l'Ame Immortelle 
(1655 ):—Podsies Chrétiennes (1657):—La Pastorule 
Sacrée (first in prose, then in verse; one of his most 
important works) :—(Euvres Mélées (1659). See Hoe- 
fer, Nuuv. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. V. 

Cotolendi, Icnact, a French missionary and theo- 
logian, was born at Brignoles, March 24, 1630. He 
completed his studies at the college of the Jesuits at 
Aix, received the degree of ductor at Rome, returned 
to Aix, where he took the ecclesiastical habit, and was 
appointed rector of Sainte- Marguerite. He left this 
pust in order to devote himself to missions, and on his 
return to Rome was appointed by pope Alexander 
VII preacher in the suburbs of Paris and, among 
other places, at Dreux. He became titular bishop of 
Metellupolis, and ad tnferim filled the episcopal see 
of Chartres. He then received letters giving him 
the authority of apostolic-vicar for the mission of 
Nankin, Northern China, Corea, and Tartary. He 
returned to Marseilles with three priests who were 
to be his companions; visited Malta, Alexandretta, 
Aleppo, and arrived at Mazulipatam; travelled through 
various parts of India, and introduced himself as a 
physician, This gained for him confidence, which 
aided him in his work as missionary, and he made 
numerous proselytes, But fatigue and change of cli- 
mate were too much for his health, and he died at 
Palacol (East Indies), Aug. 10, 1662. His body was 
carried to (soa, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. He wrote, Vie de Suint-Gauétun :—also addi- 
tions to the Chroniques of Gautier, and several religious 
works. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cotron, Vicror, a French Benedictine of the con- 
gregation of St. Maur, was born at Rheims in 1614. 
His diligence as a student reflected honor upon his 
order, and he wrote the history of several abbeys, es- 
pecially those of St. Germain of Auxerre, and St. 
Benedict -on - the - Loire, which remain in MS. He 
died March 10, 1674, at the abbey of St. Riquier, of 
which he was prior. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8, V. 


Cotta was an Italian tunicle of linen reaching to 
the knees, Ducange says it was a closed circular sur- 
plice. 

Cotta, an abbot, attested a charter of Suaebraed, 
king of the East-Saxons, June 13, A.D. 704. 

Cotta, Jonann Friepnicn, a German theologian, 
was born at Tübingen, May 12, 1701. He studied in 
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his native city; went to Jena, where he was added to 
the faculty of philosophy in 1728; travelled through 
Germany, Holland, England, and France; on his return 
to Germany in 1734 was appointed titular professor of 
philosophy at Tubingen; in 1735 taught theology at 
Göttingen as fellow, and was titular professor of the 
Oriental languages; in 1739 returned to Tubingen, in 
order to teach theology, poetry, and philosophy ; after- 
wards occupied other high positions as instructor; and 
died Dec. 31, 1779. His principal works are, Themuta 
Miscellanea (Tubingen, 1718) :—AUerneueste Historie 
der theologischen Gelehrsamkeit (ibid. 1722):—De Ori- 
gine Masoræ (ibid. 1726):—De Probabilismo Morali 
(Jena, 1728):—Truwé de la Probabiliteé (Rheims or 
Amsterdam, 1732):— De Fallibili Pontificis Romani 
Auctoritate (Leyden, eod.) :— Flavii Josephi sämmtliche 
Werke (Tubingen, 1735) :—De Situ Inaugurationis apud 
Hebraos (ibid. 1737) :—Ecclesia Romane de Attritione 
et Contritione Contentio (ibid. 1789) :—De Constitution- 
ibus Apostolicis (ibid. 1746):—De Cultu Adurutionss 
(ibid. 1755):—De Jure Docendi in Conventibus Sacris 
(ibid. 1756) :— De Constitutione Theologiæ (ibid. 1759) : 
—De Variis Theologice Speciebus (ibid. eod.) :— De Re- 
ligione in Genere ac Spectutim Naturals (ibid. 1761) :— 
De Religione Gentili (ibid. eod.) :— De Religione Reveluta 
(ibid. eod.):—De Religione Mahommedicu (ibid. eod.) : 
—De Vita Æterna (ibid. 1770). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Döring, Die gelehrten T'hevlogen 
Deutschlands, s. v. 

Cotte, RoBERT ps, an eminent French architect, 
was bom in Paris in 1657. He was appointed director 
of the Royal Academy of Architecture, and was vice- 
president of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture. 
He was greatly esteemed by Louis XIV, who made him 
a knight of the order of St. Michael. He died in 1735. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Cotten, James L., D.D., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was born in Edgecombe 
County, N. C., June 1, 1817. He was remarkable in 
early life for his purity of character, tender sensibilities, 
and ardent feelings; developed rapidly in mental cult- 
ure, and became a complete English scholar; expe- 
rienced religion in his young manhood, and in 1845 en- 
tered the Alabama Conference; passed up through all 
the grades of circuit rider, station preacher, and pre- 
siding elder, until his death, in 1872 or 1873. Dr. Cot- 
ten possessed a powerful and well-cultured intellect, an 
imperial imagination, an unquenchable zeal, and an 
amiable disposition. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1873, p. 827. 


Cotter, Ronert N., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Hall County, Ga, 
April 11, 1826. He joined the Church in his seven- 
teenth vear, received a very limited education, was sev- 
eral vears class-leader and exhorter, and finally, in 1854, 
entered the Georgia Conference. Hecontinued his min- 
isterial labors until his death, May 6, 1863, Mr. Cotter 
was a simple, earnest preacher. See Minutes of AnnuaZ 
Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1863, p. 454. 


Cottereau, Claude. See COTEREAU. 


Cottereau (de Coudray), Jean Baptiste Ar- 
mand, a French theologian, was born at Tours, Jan. 
25, 1697. He was curate of Donne-Marie-en-Montoia, 
president of the ecclesiastical conferences, and a menn- 
ber of the academy of Villefranche. He died in 1770, 
leaving a few fugitive pieces, for which see Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 


Cotterel, ALkxıs Françors, a French ecclesiastic, 
doctor of the Sorbonne, curate of Saint-Laurent of Paria, 
and royal censor, died at Paris, Feb. 5, 1775, leavi mag 
some discourses and dissertations, for which see Hoefer, 
Nuur. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 


Cottides (or Quottidius), a deacon and mart yr 
in Cappadocia, is commemorated Sept. 6. 
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Cotting, Jous RuccLes, M.D., LL.D., an Ameri- 
ean Congregational minister and physicist, was born 
in Acton, Mases., in 1784. He was educated at Har- 
vard and the medical achool of Dartmouth College; 
was ordained about 1810; became very noted for his 
manufacture of chemical compounds used in the war of 
1812 by a company in Boston; was made professor of 
natural sciences in Amherst College at the close of the 
war, preaching meantime in the vicinity; subsequently 
became professor of chemistry in the Berkshire Medical 
Institate; in 1835 removed to Augusta, Ga.; entered 
upon a geological and agricultural survey, at first of 
Burke and Richland counties, then of the entire state; 
and finally retired to Milledgeville, where he spent his 
latter years, and died, Oct. 13, 1867. Dr. Cotting pre- 
pared text-books of ability and popularity on both chem- 
itry and geology. See A ppletun’s Annual Cyclup. 1867, 
p 090. 

Cottingham, Lewis Nicno.as, a reputable Eng- 
lish architect, was born in 1787, in Suffolk. He went 
to London, and was employed by a skilful architect and 

or, He commenced his professional career in 
1814. In 1822 he received his first public appointment 
as architect and survevor to the Cook’s Company; in 
1825 was appointed architect of the cathedral at Roch- 
ester; in 1829 was the successful competitor for the 
restoration of the interior of the chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; and in 1833 was intrusted with the 
restoration of St. Alban’s abbey church. He was af- 
terwards employed in the restoration of a number of 
churches and cathedrals in England and Ireland. He 
died about 1847. 


Cotton, Bartholomew or, a monk of Norwich, 

, Wrote: Annales Ecclesia Norwicensis, 1042- 

1285, et Historia de Episcopis Norw., ad an. 1299 :— 

Accedewat Continuatio Historie ad an. 1446, et Suc- 

cessio Episcoporum et Priorum. See Wharton, Anglia 

Sacra; Allibone, Dictionary of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, a. v. 

Cotton, Henry, an English prelate of the first 
part of the 17th century, was born at Warblington, 
Hampshire, being a son of sir Richard Cotton, privy- 
coancillor to Edward VI. He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and was preferred by Queen Elizabeth 
(bis godmother) bishop of Salisbury, Nov. 12, 1598, at 
the same time that William Cotton, of another family, 
was made bishop of Exeter, the queen merrily saying 
that “she hoped that now she had well cottoned the 
west.” He died May 7, 1615. See Fuller, Worthies 
of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 11. 


Cotton, John (1), a Congregational minister, was 
tom in Boston, March 13, 1640. He was pastor at 
Pirmouth, Aasa., from June 30, 1669, to Oct. 5, 1697; 
at Martha's Vineyard from 1664 to 1667; and at Charles- 
ton, S. C., from 1698 until his death, Sept. 18, 1699. He 
rendered great assistance to Thomas Mayhew, at Mar- 
tha's Vineyard; frequently preached to the Indians at 
Pirmouth, and revised and corrected Eliot's Indian Bible, 
Prnted at Cambridge in 1685. See Drake, A mer. Biog. 
tv.: Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer. Authors,s. v. 


Cotton, John (2), a Congregational minister, was 
born about 1693. He was pastor at Newton, Mass, 
and died in 1757. He published several Sermons. See 
Alibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Cotton, John (3), a Congregational minister, was 
born about 1712, and was first pastor at Halifax, Mase. 
He died in 1789. He published two Sermons (1757). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cotton, John Wallace, an English Wesleyan 
Bimter, was born in London, May 30, 1801. He was 
caavested in early youth, joined the Weslevans, became 
a leal preacher, and an active worker in the City-road 
Cireait, At the request of Richard Watson, he offered 
himself to the Church for its ministry in 1827. Hela- 
bored faithfully in his appointments, and was a pains- 
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taking and earnest preacher. In 1863 he retired to 
Lewisham, where he died, May 9, 1881. See Minutes of 
the Brit. Conferences, 1881, p. 43. 


Cotton, Joseph, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Derby, Feb. 24, 1810, and attended the preach- 
ing of the Rev. J. G. Pike, under whom he was con- 
verted and baptized. He studied for the ministry un- 
der the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, at Loughborough. He 
was successively pastor at Isleham, Barton, Holbeach, 
and Woodbouse Eaves, and in each place his earnest 
efforts to do good were greatly blessed. He died Nov. 
19, 1868. 


Cotton, Josiah, a Congregational minister, was a 
son of Kev. Roland Cotton, of Sandwich, Mass., and 
great-grandson of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1722; was or- 
dained at Providence, R. I., Oct. 28, 1728; installed at 
Woburn, July 15, 1747; at Sardown, Nov. 28, 1759, and 
died May 27, 1780, aged seventy-eight years. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 301. 


Cotton (or Coton), Pierre, a French theologian, 
was born at Neronde, in Forez, in 1564. He studied in 
Paris and Bourges, went to Turin, and there joined the 
Jesuit order, against the wishes of his father. After 
staying some time at Milan, Rome, and other cities of 
Italy, he went to France, where he preached with suc- 
cess, was received at the court, and gained the confi- 
dence of Henry IV, whom he accompanied in his trav- 
els as confessor, Cotton refused the archbishopric of 
Arles and the cardinalate. At the time of the murder 
of Henry by Ravaillac, May 14, 1610, Cotton attempted 
to defend his order from the accusations made against 
them, by a work entitled Lettre Déclurutoire de lu Doc- 
trine des Peres Jésuites (Paris, 1610). When Albert of 
Luynes became strongly influential with Louis, Cotton 
retired from the court, and went to visit the house of the 
novices of his order at Lyons, where he remained for 
some time, and finally devoted himself to missionary 
work in the south of France and in Italy. At length 
he went to Paris, where he preached before the king. 
He died in that city, March 19, 1626. Besides the 
above, Cotton wrote: Institution Catholique, in opposi- 
tion to Calvin's Institutions :— Geneve Plagiuire, against 
the Geneva Bible translation (Paris, 1618), which called 
forth a rejoinder by B. Turretin :— Défense de la Fidelité 
des Truductions de lu Bible Futtes àù Geneve (Geneva, 
1619) :— Sermon auz les Principales et Plus Difficiles 
Materes de la Foi (Paris). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, B. v. 


Cotton, Stephen, an English martyr, was one of 
six who were burned at Brentford, seven miles from 
London, July 14, 1558, for faithful adherence to Christ 
and his cause. See Fox, Acts and Monuments, viii, 479. 


Cotton, Thomas, an English Presbyterian, born 
at Workby, near Rotherham, in 1658, was educated 
by four eminent tutors, and took his degree at Edin- 
burgh University in 1677. Owing to the persecutions 
prevailing, Sunday service was long held in his father’s 
house. He then travelled for three years with a gen- 
tleman on the Continent. On hia return to London he 
was for a time a tutor, and chaplain to Lady Russell, 
He had a church in St. Giles parish for some years, but 
it suffered severely in the Sacheverel riots, in 1709, and 
he had to flee for safety. He was one of the non-sub- 
scribing members at the Salters’ Hall synod, 1719, He 
died at Hampstead, in 1730, much loved and esteemed. 
He published one Sermon (1702). See Wilsun, Dissent- 
ing Churches, iv, 376. 

Cotton, Ward, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Plymouth, Mass. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1793; was ordained pastor of the church in 
Boylaton, June 7, 1797; dismissed June 22, 1825, and 
died in 1843. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pt, i, 574. 

Cotton, William, D.D., an English prelate of the 
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first part of the 17th century, was born in London, edu- 
cated at Queen’s Cullege, Cambridge, preferred by Eliz- 
abeth to be archdeacon of Lewes and canon residentiary 
of St. Paul’s, and consecrated bishop of Exeter Nov. 12, 
1598. He is credited by Fuller with having plucked 
up the seeds of nonconformity sowed in his diocese by 
Snape, of Jersey. He died of apoplexy, in 1621. He 
was father of Edward Cotton, D.D. See Fuller, Wor- 
thies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), ii, 358, 

Cottret, Pirrke Marit, a French prelate, was 
bern at Argenteuil, near Paris, May 8, 1768. Having 
completed his classical studies at Sainte-Barbe, he en- 
tered the seminary of St. Louis of Paris, at the close 
of 1785. In April, 1791, he was called to the priest- 
hood, privately ordained by the bishop of Oléron, and 
allowed to depart in disguise. He went to Ghent, 
where he remained as chaplain of the cathedral until 
June, 1794. Then, after taking refuge for some time 
in several cities of Germany, he resided at Fritzlau, and 
thence went to Arolsen as private tutor. After a pro- 
longed sojourn at Frank fort-on-the-Main, he returned to 
France in October, 1800. In 1802 he was appointed to 
the chapel of Sannois, in the valley of Montmorency ; 
in 1806 rector of Boissy-Sainte-Léyer, and the year fol- 
lowing returned to Paris. He now became connected 
with the Gazette de France and the Journal de [Em- 
pire. He was appointed adjunct professor of the facul- 
ty of theology in 1809, honorary canon of Notre-Dame 
of Paris, and vice-promoter-general of the diocese, in 
1811; was invested with a canonship in 1812; later 
was placed at the head of the small seminary of Paris. 
In 1823 he accompanied cardinal Clermont - Tonnerre 
to Rome. Leo XII appointed him titular bishop of 
Carvatus, and canon of the first order of the chapter 
of St. Denis. Ile retired to the diocese of Versailles, 
and was thence appointed to the see of Beauvais, Dec. 
27, 1837. He died at Beauvais, Nov. 13, 1841. Be- 
sides his work for the Guzette de France and the Bi- 
ogruphie Universelle of the Michaud brothers, Cottret 
wrote, from 1822 to 1827, a number of articles upon 
literary and religious matters in the Tablettes du Clergé, 
and the Union Ecclésiastique published several letters 
of this prelate. He also wrote: Considérations sur 
[Etat actuel de la Religion Catholique en France et sur 
les Moyens de la Rétablir (Paris, 1815) :— Discours sur 
la Religion Conmdérée comme une Nécessité de la So- 
cié(é (1823 ):—also an edition of the Déclaration du 
Clergé de France de 1682 (Paris, 1811). See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Coturius, JuLius Cæsar, a German theologian of 
the Jesuit order, who lived near the latter half of the 
17th century, wrote, Epitome Controversiarum (Munich, 
1643):—An Quicis in sua Fide Salruri Possit (Meissen, 
1645). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8 v. 

Cotys (or Cotytto), in Greek mythulogy, was a 
Thracian goddess, whose worship, like that of Cybele, 
was held with noise and tumult, and led finally to licen- 
tiousness. In later times she was also honored in Cor- 
inth, Athens, and Sicily. 


Couard, Curistian Lupwic, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Berlin, April 11, 1798, 
became doctor of thevlogy and pastor of St. Georges, in 
the same city, and died there, Dec. 23, 1865. He pub- 
lished, Prediyten über gewöhnliche Perikopen und Freie 
Texte (Berlin, 1824; 8d ed. 1851) :— Der verlorene Sohn, 
(ibid. 1831):— Predigten über die Bekehrung des A postels 
Paulus (ibid. 1833 ):— Simon Petrus, der Apostel des 
Herrn (ibid. 1836, 2 vols.) :—Sammlung von Caaualreden 
aus früherer und neuester Zeit (Potsdam, 1856, 1858, 2 
vols.) :— Evangelische Zeugnisse in Predigten (ibid. 1855- 
60,3 vols.). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 27, 
101, 120, 121,146; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 247. (B. P.) 

Couch, Ezexki&L, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born in Pendleton District, 
S.C., Nov. 1,1805. He was converted in 1824; licensed 
to preach iu 1836; joined the Memphis Conference in 
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1840; was ordained deacon in 1841, and elder in 1843, 
In 1847 he was transferred to the Indian Mission Con- 
ference; from 1855 to 1857 was superintendent of the 
Colbert Institute in the Chickasaw Nation; in 1857 was 
transferred to the East Texas Conference; in 1864 was 
a supernumerary, but was made effective the following 
year; from 1866 to 1871 was superannuated; again 
made effective in 1872, but at the end of the year was 
obliged again to take a superannuated relation, in which 
he cuntinued until his death in 1880. He was a conse- 
crated, zealous, and faithful minister, kind and cordial. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1880, p. 208. 


Couché, Marc, a French theologian, was born at 
Besancon. He entered the Benedictine order of St. 
Vanne at Luxeuil, June 10, 1683, then taught theology, 
and became prior of Mont- Roland. He died about 
1751, leaving, Préceptes Pune Religieuse :—Commentaria 
Theologica in Summam Divi Thome :—Defensio Deere- 
torum Pontificiorum circa Regulus Morum :—Philoso- 
phie cum Theologia Christiana Connexio:—Ad Pro- 
legomenu Sancta Scripture Brevis Manuductio :— A po- 
logie des Principauz Points de la Doctrine de Saint- 
Thomas: — Le Vrai Centon Théologique Opposé au 
Faux: — L'Art de Vivre Heureux dans une Commu- 
nauté Religieuse, and some treatises upon questions of 
the time, remaining in MS. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générule, 8. v. 


Coucher is a name for (1) a register or account 
book ; (2) a church book couched, or lying, on the chan- 
cel desk. See CoLLecraRIuM. 


Coucy, Jean Charles, comte de, a French theo- 
logian and prelate, was born at the castle of Escordal 
(Rethelois), Sept. 23, 1745. He was successively vicar- 
general of Rheims, canon of that city (1778), almoner 
of the queen (1776), abbot of Iny (1777), and bishop of 
La Rochelle (Jan. 3, 1790). Under the Revolution be 
retired to Spain, but on the return of the Bourbons he 
was made archbishop of Rheims (1817), where he died, 
March 10, 1824. He wrote a Protestution A ddressée a 
Pie VII (1802). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8, v. 

Coucy, Robert de, a French architect, who died 
at Rheims about 1300, had chief charge of the rebuild- 
ing of the cathedral of that city, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1210. In 1297 he completed the or- 
namentation of the Church of St. Nicaise. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Géuérale, 8. v. 


Coudon, Josern, A.M., a minister of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, was a native of Annapolis, 
Md. He became lay reader in North Elk Parish in 
1782, having previously been principal of the Free 
School in Kent County, which, in 1783, became Wash- 
ington College. As a lay member of the convention 
of the diocese he was prominent in organizing the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, after the Revolution. In 1787 
he was ordained deacon, at the age of forty-five, became 
rector of North Elk Parish, and died there in April, 
1792. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer, Pulpit, v, 312. 


Coudrette, CHRISTOPHE a learned French publi- 
cist, was born at Paris in 1701, became a priest in 1725, 
and joined the Jesuits. He was, however, an opponent 
of the bull Unigenstus, and being persecuted by the cler- 
ical party, was imprisoned in 1785 at Vincennes, and 
again in 1738, in the Bastile. Being noted for his op- 
position to the Jesuits, he was appointed in 1762 to ex. 
amine their institutions and affairs. He died at Paria, 
Aug. 4, 1774, leaving, among other works. Dissertatior 
sur les Bulles Contre Baius (Utrecht, 1737, 2 vols.) :— 
Histoire Générale de la Compagnie de Jésus (Amsterdam, 
1761-67, 6 vols.). See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten. 
Lexikon, s. v.; Nouv, Diction, Historique; Winer, Hara- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 649, 722; Biog. Universelle, s. w. 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. (B. P.) 


COUET 


Couet (Lat. Covetus), Jacquaus, a French Reformed 
theologian, was born at Paris in 1546. Being an ad- 
herent of the Reformed Church, he had to leave his 
country, and on his way to Basle in 1577 held a con- 
troversy with Faustus Socinus, against whom he wrote 
his De Satisfucttone Christi. In 1588 he was appointed 
pastor of the French Church at Basle, where he died, 
Jan. 18, 1608. Besides the work already mentioned, he 
wrote, Réponse a Ceuz qui Croient Présence du Corps 
de Christ duns la Céne (1588) : — Réponses Chrétiennes 
4 Lescalle (1598) :—A pologia de Justificatione (1594) :— 
Trawé de la Prédestination (1599) :—Conférence Faite a 
Nancy (1600) :— Traité du Christianisme (1602). See 
Haag, France Protestante; Bulletin du Protestantisme 
Français, xii, 265 sq.; xvi, 853 sq.; Chrétien Evangé- 
ligue, 1868, p. 135-140; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, a, v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, & v. (B. P.) 

Coughen, Jonn, an English theologian, became a 
Quaker on hearing an eloquent young woman of that 
(denomination, and afterwards defended their doctrines. 
He died of the plague in London in 1665. See Hoefer, 
Nour, Biog. Générule, s. v. 


Coughlan, LAwRkNCE, an early Methodist preach- 
er, was a native of Ireland, one of the first-fruits of 
Methodism in that country. He was received on trial 
by Wesley in 1755, and labored successfully for ten years, 
when in consequence of having been ordained in 1764 
by Erasmus, a Greek bishop, he withdrew from the itin- 
erancy, Charles Wesley taking deep umbrage at such a 
proceeding. In 1765 he sailed as a missionary to New- 
foundland, a year before Philip Embury arrived in 
New York, and labored there with zeal and success un- 
der the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, having received reordina- 
tion from the bishop of London, but still as a Methodist. 
He formed classes, the first before the close of 1765, and 
the earliest Methodist society on the west of the At- 
lantic. On his return, in 1778, to London, Coughlan 
xas minister of the Cumberland Street Chapel, but ap- 
plied to Wealey for a circuit. While in conversation 
with the latter in his study, he was seized with paralysis, 
and died a few days after. Wesley refers to his death 
in a letter written to John Stretton, of Harbor-Grace, 
Newfoundland, dated Feb. 25, 1785 (Meth. Mag. 1824, 
P307). Coughlan published, in 1776, a book entitled, 
Brief Account of the Work of God in Newfoundlund. 
See Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. v.; Stevens, Hist. of 
Methodism, ii, 329; Myles, Chron. Hist. of the Methodists, 
1:85, p. 169; A rminian ( Wesl. Meth.) Mag. 1785, p. 490; 
Wilson, New/oundland and its Missionaries, p. 128, 134, 
141; Smith, Hist. of Meth. in Eastern British America 
(Halifax, 1877, 12mo), p. 41-58; Wesley, Journal, Aug. 
1168, iii, 324; also Reports of Society for the Propaga- 
ton of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1767 sq. 

Conillon (Lat. Corillonus), JRAN, a Jesuit of Lille, 
and professor of philosophy and theology at Coimbra, 
Rome, and Ingolstadt, who died at Rome Aug. 17, 1581, 
is the author of A ssertiones in Epistolam Primam Pauli 
ad Corinthios :—Conclusiones ex hac Epistola Deducte: 
—Questiones in Psalmos. See Alegambe, Bibliotheca 
Seriptorum Societatis Jesu; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
in-Lerikon, e. v. (B. P.) 

Coulan, Axrorxx, a French theologian, was born at 
Alais, Languedoc, Oct. 10, 1667. He was minister of 
a French Church in London, where he died, Sept. 23, 
16%, leaving, Examen de [ Histoire Critique du Nouveau 
Testament (in two parts, Amsterdam, 1696):—Ja Di- 
Jense des Rifugiés (Deventer, 1691). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Générale, a. v. 

Coull, ALEXANDER, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
ta preach in 1749; presented to the living at Edenkeil- 
be in 1753, ordained in 1754, and died July 10, 1790. 
See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, iii, 184. 

Coulling, James D. a minister of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church South, was born at Richmond, Va, 
May 20,1812. He was converted in his eighteenth year; 
soon became an earnest Christian worker as Sabbath- 
school teacher and class-leader; began preaching in 
1835; and in the following year entered the Virginia 
Conference, wherein he labored with zeal and faithful- 
ness until his death, Nov. 28, 1866. Honest conscien- 
tiousness and earnest fidelity were the prominent feat- 
ures of his character. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1866, p. 8. 


Coulon, Ciaung Antoine, a French preacher and 
theologian, was born at Salins in 1745. He became a 
priest, went to Paris, and was chosen grand-vicar by the 
bishop of Sistéron. He retired during the Revolution, 
but returned with the Bourbons, and died at Paris, March 
10, 1820, leaving Exhortation a la Persévérance dans la 
Foi (Paris, 1792) :—Paraphruse du Psuume, “ Exaudiat 
te Dominus” (Lond. 1799), and some minor Letiers and 
Addresses, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Coulson, David, an English minister of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, was born at Nottingham, April 9, 1713. 
He was converted in his twenty-sixth year. Some 
time before this he had become blind; but, neverthe- 
less, about his thirty-third year he visited and preached 
in all the counties of England except Kent and Sussex. 
He never met with any fall or accident to lay him up 
one day in all his travels. He died Dec. 9, 1765. See 
Piety Promoted, ii, 414. (J.C. S.) 

Coulson, George J. A., a preacher and novelist, 
was born in the South in 1819, but came North at the 
commencement of the late civil war. For a long time 
he occupied a position at the head of one of the depart- 
ments in A. T. Stewart’s store. Latterly he had been 
an expert accountant and commercial referee. For 
many years he was a contributor to religious papers, 
being an influential member of the Presbyterian Church 
South, and a diligent theological student. For several 
months previous to his death he preached in the New 
East Side Chapel, Paterson, N. J. He died there sud- 
denly, Oct. 27, 1882. Mr. Coulson was the author of 
The Lacy Diamond:—The Odd Trump :— Harwood :— 
Flesh and Spirit :—The Ghost of Redbrook, and other 
novels, (W. P.S.) 


Coulston, THomas, a Scotch clergyman, a native of 
Dunfermline, was licensed to preach in 1795; present- 
ed to the living at Pennycuik in 1798; ordained in 1799; 
and died March 13, 1829, aged sixty-five years. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 806. 


Coultas, Joseph, an English Methodist preacher, 
grandson of the following, was born at York, June 14, 
1821. He was brought up a Wesleyan; toiled success- 
fully in the Sunday-school for some years; became a 
local preacher at twenty; joined the New Connection 
in 1850; entered the ministry in 1858; and travelled for 
twenty-one years in thirteen circuits, Iu 1875 he was 
attacked with cerebral disease, of which he died at Shef- 
field, Nov. 80, 1878. He was a student, a plain preach- 
er, gentle, thoughtful, trustful, and tranquil. See Min- 
utes of the Conference. 


Coultas, William, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was born at Seamer, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 1783. He 
united with the Church in 1801, was received into the 
ministry in 1810, and sent to Nevis, W. I., where he 
labored for six years amid much persecution frum the 
planters. He returned to England in 1817; spent the 
rest of his life in the ministry in his native land; re- 
tired to Southport in 1850; and died Aug. 19, 1866. Mr. 
Coultas had a resolute will, strong passions, controlled 
by grace; his manner was rugged, his heart honest, 
and his life-long fidelity to Christ might well throw 
into the background his eccentricities, He wrote a 
Memoir of his daughter, Eliza (12mo), See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1867, p. 10; Wesl. Meth. 
Magazine, 1868, p. 961. 


Coulter, David, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
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was born Nov. 8, 1808, near Georgetown, Sussex Co., 
Del. He early experienced conversion, and united with 
the Church when about seventeen years of age. After 
obtaining a good English education in the common 
schools of his neighborhood, he went to Easton, Pa., 
and was prepared fur college in the Manual Labor School, 
taught by the Rev. George Junkin, D.D. He gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College in 1838, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1841; was licensed to 
preach by Newton Presbytery, April 28, the same year; 
soon after went to Missouri, where, for about two years, 
he preached at Auxvasse. He was ordained by Mis- 
souri Presbytery, July 5, 1843, pastor of the Rucheport 
and Fayette churches, where he labored zealously and 
usefully until Aug. 18, 1848; next acted as stated sup- 
ply at Round Prairie and Millersburg, and pastor of the 
latter Church from December 10, 1853, to April 3, 1856 ; 
and of Hopewell Church, in Lafayette Presbytery, from 
April 22, 1856, to April 20, 1867, at the same time serv- 
ing Prairie Church. After preaching at Columbia, Mo. 
a little over a year, he served the churches of Liberty 
and Bethel from 1868 to 1874. He was now quite in- 
firm, and at length entirely unable to read; but he tried 
to preach even to the last. He died at Liberty, Aug. 
20, 1878. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1879, p. 42. 


Coulter, John (1), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1761; became assistant minister 
at Kilwinning; was presented to the living at Kirk- 
maiden in 1763; ordained in 1764; transferred to Stran- 
raer in 1772; and died Feb. 16, 1814, aged eighty-three 
years. See Fausti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 752, 762. 


Coulter, John (2), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born near Sunbury, Pa., June 26, 1784. He entered 
Jefferson College, Canonnsburg, in 1813; studied theolo- 
gy with Dr. McMillan; was licensed by the Ohio Pres- 
bytery; and in 1823 became pastor at Muddy Creek, 
Butler Co., Pa., where he remained for twenty -seven 
years. He was installed pastor at Sunbury in his sev- 
enty-eighth year, and died in Butler County, Dec. 6, 
1867. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 81. - 


Coulthurst, Henry Witiiam, D.D., an English 
divine, was born in Barbadoes in 1753. He was edu- 
cated in England, first at Hipperhulme, and afterwards 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge; graduating in 1775, 
and soon after obtained one of Dr. Smith's prizes for his 
proficiency in mathematics and natural philosophy. In 
1777 he obtained a prize fur a dissertation in Latin 
prose. He was afterwards elected a fellow of Sydney 
College, held the office of moderator in the years 1784 
and 1785, and in the latter part of his residence in the 
university was tutor of his college. In December, 1790, 
he became vicar of Halifax. He died suddenly, Dec. 
11, 1817. Dr. Coulthurst was a benevolent man, a pious 
Christian, a zealous minister. See (Lond.) Christian 
Observer, 1817, appendix, p. 869. 


Counter-remonstrance or CALVINISTS to the 
States-General, See REMONSTRANCK. 


Coupar, WILLIAM, a Scotch prelate, was born in 
1566 at Edinburgh, and took the degree of master of 
arts at St. Andrews in 1582. He was licensed to preach 
in 1586, and entered into the ministry at Bothkennar, 
Stirling, in the same year. In 1592 he was removed 
to the town of Perth. He was promoted to the see of 
Galloway July 81, 1614, where he remained until his 
death, Feb. 15, 1619. See Keith, Scotttsh Bishops, p. 
280. 


Coupé (or Couppé), Danir, a Protestant theo- 
logian, who lived in the early part of the 17th century, 
wrote, Traité des Miracles, contre Bellarmin (Rotterdam, 
1645). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Couper is the family name of several Scotch clergy- 
men : 

1. James, D.D., was licensed to preach in 1780; 
presented to the living at Baldernock in 1782; ordained 
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in 1783 ; elected professor of practical astronomy in Glas- 
gow University; resumed his charge in 1803; and died 
in January, 1836, aged eighty-three years. See Fusi 
Eccles. Scoticara, ii, 844. 

2. JOHN (1), son of the minister at Kinfauns, was 
appointed to the second charge at Brechin in 1724, and 
ordained ; transferred to the first charge in 1731; re- 
tired from public duty in 1746, having his charge sup- 
plied till 1764 by uuordained assistants; and died Jan. 
21, 1774, aged seventy-seven years. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticana, iii, 845. 

3. JOHN (2), was licensed to preach iu 1737; called 
to the living at Lochwinnoch in 1750, and ordained. 
He died Dec. 19, 1787, aged eighty years. He was an 
excellent scholar, of irreproachable character, and the 
only minister of his parish of the moderate party in 
Church politics, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 225. 

4. MATTHEW, studied at the Glasgow University ; 
held a bursary in theology there in 1676; became a 
schoolmaster at Mauchline, and afterwards at Ochiltree ; 
was called to the living at Lilliesleaf in 1691; transferred 
to Ochiltree in 1695, thence to Kinfauns in 1700; and 
died Feb. 13, 1712, aged sixty years. See Fusts Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 654; ii, 184, 646. 

5. Patrick, was born at Scone in 1660; took his de- 
gree at the University of St. Andrews in 1678; in 1679 
was taken prisoner at Perth as a rebel; imprisoned and 
tined tive or six times for nonconformity and attending 
tield preaching; fled to Scotland; preached at Amster- 
dam in 1684; after several years of foreign travel, peril, 
and shipwreck, returned to Scotland: was appointed 
minister at St. Ninian’s, Stirling, in 1688; was member 
of the assemblies of 1690 and 1692; accepted the living 
at Pittenweem in 1692, although much opposed; and 
died June 14, 1740. He was a small, thin, spare man, 
generous and kind; and was the first to propose a fund 
for ministers’ widows, in 1716. He published, On Pub- 
lic Oaths (1704) :—Jacobite Loyalty (1724) :—a Sermon 
(1725). See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 456, 710, 

6. Rosert (1), took his degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1622; was called to the living at Temple 
in 1632; and died in 1655. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
i, 307. 

7. Rosert (2), was born at Clary: presented to the 
living at Kirkmaiden, as assistant and successor, in 1800 ; 
was only three times in the pulpit, for he died at Clary, 
July 80, 1801, aged twenty-two years. See Fusti Eceles. 
Scoticune, i, 762. 

8. Sion, took his degree at Edinburgh University 
in 1667; was appointed to the living at Kirkcudbright 
in 1678; transferred to the Second Church, Dunferm- 
line, in 1682, and to the First Church in 1686; was 
charged in 1689 with not praying for the king and 
queen, and other acts of disloyalty, but was acquitted ; 
was deposed in 1698 for contumacy and contempt of the 
authority of the Presbytery, and ordered to leave the 
Church in 1696. He died at Edinburgh, Sept. 20, 1710, 
aged about sixty-four years. He published, An Impar- 
tial Inguiry into the Order and Government in the Church 
(Edinb. 1704). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 689; ii, 
068-571. 

9. THomas, took his degree at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1625; was licensed to preach in 1627; ad- 
mitted to the living at Saline in 1634; transferred to 
Menmuir in 1639; thence to Montrose, in 1642; and 
died in 1661, aged about fifty-six years. See Fusti Ec- 
cles. Scoticana, ti, 602; iii, 841, 844. 

Couplet, Prtipre, a Belgian missionary, was born 
at Malines about 1628. He entered the Jesuit order, 
and in 1659 departed for the mission-field of China. He 
returned to Europe in 1680, and in 1692 started to re- 
turn to China, but was overtaken by a violent tempear, 
and perished, He wrote, Confucius Sinarum Philoso- 
phus (Paris, 1687), containing a summary of the theol- 
ogy, history, and customs of the Chinese, with a trans- 
lation of three works of Confucius; Ta-Hin (grand sci- 


ence), Chong- Yung (the just man), Lua-Fu (the book 
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of sentences), a life of Confucius, and the Chinese annals 
back to 2952 B.C. Couplet also wrote, Cufalogus PP, 
Societatis Jesu, etc. (Paris, 1686) :— Historia Candida 
Hix (translated into French, Paris, 1688 ; also in Span- 
ish, at Madrid, and in Flemish, at Antwerp). See Hoe- 
fer, Nous. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Courage is that quality of the mind that enables 
men to encounter difficulties and dangers, Natural 
courage is that which arises chiefly from constitution; 
moral or spiritual is that which is produced from prin- 
ciple, or a sense of duty. Courage and fortitude are 
often used as synonymous, but they may be distin- 
guished thus: furtitude is firmness of mind that sup- 
ports pain; courage is active fortitude, that meets dan- 
gers, and attempts to repel them. See FORTITUDE. 
Courage, saya Addison, that grows from constitution, 
very often forsakes a man when he has occasion for it; 
and when it is only a kind of instinct in the soul, it 
breaks out on all occasions, without judgment or dis- 
cretion; but that courage which arises from a sense of 
duty, and from a fear of offending Him that made us, 
always acts in a uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reason, 


Courbeville, Josep Francois DE, a French 
Jesuit, who lived in 1740, wrote a large number of 
works on practical piety, fur which see Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Courcelles, Etienne de. See CURCELLÆUS. 

Courcelles, Thomas de, a French theologian, 
was born in 1400, of a noble family of Picardy, and 
mudied at the University of Paris. In 1431 he was 
canon of Amiens, of Laon, of Therouanne, and bachelier 
Sermé of theology, and already a very eminent preach- 
er. He was successively sent to councils or congresses 
at Basle, Bourges, Prague, Rome, and Mantua. In 1440 
he refused the cardinalate offered to him by the anti- 
pope, Felix V. He was one of the moet able defenders 
of the liberties of the Gallican Church. In 1447, and 
Years following, he was part of the embassy which de- 
termined the fate of the pontifical schism. Having 
become doctor of theology, he was, in 1450, appointed 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Paris, afterwards canon, peniten- 
tiary, and dean of the cathedral. In 1461 he pronounced 
the funeral oration of Charles VII. Being proviseur of 
the Sorbonne, he was the same vear delegated by the 
pope, with the bishop of Paris, tu proceed to the refor- 
mation of the order of Fontevrault. Thomas de Cour- 
elles is especially noticeable in history by the part, 
although secondary, which he played in the condemna- 
tion of Juan of Arc. He died Oct. 23,1469. See Hoe- 
kr, Nour. Biog. Générale, a, v.; Biog. Universelle, 8. v. 

Courier, ECCLESIASTICAL, See CURSOR. 


Couronne, Matuteu pe, a French theologian, 
who lived in the middle of the I7th century, wrote, 
Traité de P Infaillibitité du Pape (Liege, 1668) :— De la 
Priseance Tempurelle et Spirituelle des Evéques (ibid. 
61, 1673) :— Des Missions Apostoliques (ibid. 1675). 
~e Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générule, s. v. 

Court or Hion Commisstox. See Hieu Com- 
MIssiox, COURT OF. 

COURT, Spreecrvat, in English ecclesiastical usage, 
i one for the administration of ecclesiastical justice. 
Until the time of William the Conqueror the court for 
the consideration of ecclesiastical and temporal matters 
was one and the same; but at that period a separation 
unk place. There are six such courts: 

1. The A rchdeacon’s Court, which is the lowest, and 
is held where the archdeacon, either by prescription or 
cmmposition, has jurisdiction in spiritual or eoclesiasti- 
tal causes within his archdeaconry. The judge of this 
court is called the official of the archdeaconry. 

2. The Conssstory Courts of the archbishops and bish- 
ore of every dincese are held in their cathedral churches, 
fw trial of all ecclesiastical causes within the diucese, 
The bishop's chancellor or commissary is the judge. 
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Provins in 1665. 
the congregation of St. Vanne, June 1, 1685, became 
prior of Airy, and died in 1730, leaving Vie de M. 
@Alwre (Paris, 1712):— Abréyé du Commentaire de 
Calmet (7 or 8 vols.) :—Paraphrases sur le Cuntique 
des Cantiques et sur la Prose des Morts “ Dies Ira” ; — 
Recueil de Sequences, Proses Anciennes ou Cantiques :— 
Concordia Discordantium Theologorum, etc. :— Histoire 
de l'Abbaye de Saint- Vanne de Verdun, and other pieces, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
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8. The Prerogative Court is held at Doctors’ Com mona, 


in London, in which all testaments and last wills are 
proved, and administrations upon the estatesof intestates 
granted, where the party dies beyond seas or within his 
province, leaving bona notubilia. 


4. The Arches Court (so called because anciently 


held in the arched church of St. Mary, in Cheapside, 
London) is that which has jurisdiction upon appeal in 
all ecclesiastical causes, except such as belong to the 
Prerogative Court. The judge is the official principal 
of the archbishop. See ARCHES, COURT OF. 


5. The Court of Peculiurs, of the archbishop of Can- 


terbury, is subservient to, and in connection with, that 
of the Arches, 


6. The Court of Delegates is so called because the 


judges are delegated and set in virtue of the king’s com- 
mission. under the great seal, pro hac rice, upon appeals 
to the king on ecclesiastical matters. 


These courts proceed according to the civil and canon 


laws, by citation, libel, or articles, answer upon oath, 
proofs by witnesses and presumptions, definitive sen- 
tence without a jury, and by excommunication for con- 
tempt of sentence. In times of intolerance many acts 
of the most crue] enormity were committed in these 
courts, 


Court, Pierre, a French theologian, was born at 
He took the Benedictine habit in 


Court, Robert. a Scotch clergyman, was born at 


Muthill, April 18, 1790; licensed to preach in 1815; be- 
came assistant minister at Yester, and afterwards at 
Cranston; ordained in 1881 minister to the Presbyterian 
Congregation at Maryport; presented to the living at 


Heriot in 1834; jvined the Free Secession in 1843; be- 


came minister of the Free Church at Pathhead the 
same year, and resigned in 1866. See Fausti Eccles. 


Scoticune, i, 284. 


Courte-cuisse, JEAN pe (Lat. Johannes de Bre- 
vicozu, also de Curtacoru, or de Cortohosu), a French 
prelate and theologian, was born at Hallaines, in the 
Passais (Maine), about 1350. He was educated at the 
College of Navarre, in Paris, made doctor in 1888, chan- 
cellor of the university in 1418, bishop of Paris in 1420, 
and died at Geneva in 1425, Living at a time when 
the question of papal schism was rife, he wrote several 
controversial tracts and sermons, for which see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v, 

Courtenay, Henry Reginald, D.D., an English 
prelate, was educated at Christ Church, Oxford; became 
chaplain to the king, prebendary of Exeter in 1772, 
rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in 1774, of Lee 
(in Kent), in 1776, and prebendary of St. Andrew, in the 
cathedral of Rochester, in 1783. He was consecrated 
bishop of Bristol, May 11, 1794, and translated to the 
see of Exeter in 1797. He died June 9, 1803. He 
published a Fast Sermon (1795) :—and a Charge (1796). 
See Le Neve, Fasti; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v.; (Lond.) Annual Register, 1803, p. 610. 


Courtenay, John, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1685; and presented to the living 
at Bolton in 1640. He deserted his charge at Whit- 
sunday, 1661, and went to Ireland. See Fasti Eccl s. 
Scoticana, i, 322. 

Courtenay (or Courtnay), William, an Eng- 
lish prelate, was born in the parish of St. Martin's, a 
suburb of the city of Exeter, about 1842, and waa edn- 
cated in his father’s house until he was sent to the Uui- 
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versity of Oxford. In 1367, after having completed his 
collegiate course, he was elected chancellor of the uni- 
versity. In 1869 his friends succeeded in obtaining for 
him the bishopric of Hereford, and his consecration ap- 
pears to have taken place March 17. He was enthroned 
Sept. 5, 1370, and translated to the see of Canterbury in 
1375. He labored for the improvement of the church 
edifices, and gave liberal sums himself fur that object. 
He died July 31, 1396. See Hook, Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, iv, 316 sq. 

Courtenay, William A., an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Falmouth, Dec. 24,1826. He 
united with the Church at an early age; entered Hack- 
ney College in 1849, and began his ministry at Kelve- 
don, Essex, in 1852. He afterwards labored successively 
at North Walsham, Norfulk; at Mile End; at Wardour- 
street Chapel, Soho; and at the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Holborn. He died June 9, 1873. See (Lond) Cong. 
Year-book, 1874, p. 820. 


Courtice, WILLIAM, an English Methodist preach- 
er, was born at North Devon in 1796. He led a wicked 
life in his youth; heard Mr. O'Bryan preach in 1815; 
gave his heart to God and his service to the Bible Chris- 
tians; entered the ministry in 1820, as a supply for 
James Thorne, and for more than forty years was one 
of the most able and successful ministers in the connec- 
tion, filling sume of the highest offices, In 1862 he be- 
came a supernumerary, and died suddenly at Devonport, 
Jan. 2, 1866. See Minutes of the Conference, 1866. 


Courtie, Davin, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Edinburgh University in 1601; was presented 
by the king to the living at Stitchel ia 1613, and died 
April 29, 1655, aged eighty-three years, Sec Fusti ke 
cles. Scoticuna, i, 474. 

Courties, Joun, an English Wesleyan missionary, 
was sent to Sierra Leone in 1826. After successfully 
completing his term of service, he sailed for his native 
country, but died on the passage, in 1829, See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1829. 

Courtney, Ezra, a Baptist pioneer preacher, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1771. He began to preach in 
the eastern part of the state in 1804, and, after itiner- 
ating some years, he became, in 1814, a resident in East 
Feliciana Parish, La. He died in 1855. He was an 
efficient and popular preacher, and was often elected 
moderator of the Mississippi Association, and other bod- 
ies of which he was a member. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Encyclop. p. 282. (J. C. S.) 

Courtney, John, a Baptist minister, was born in 
King and Queen County, Va., about 1744. He began 
his ministry at Richmond, and served the Church over 
forty years. He died Dec, 18, 1824. See Sprague, 4n- 
nals of the Amer, Pulpit, vi, 291; Lives of Virginiu Bap- 
tist Ministers, p. 99. 

Courtney, Peter, LI. D., an English prelate of the 
15th century, was born at Powderham, Devonshire. He 
was preferred dean of Windsor in 1476, bishop of Exe- 
ter in 1478, translated to Winchester in 1487, and died 
Sept. 22, 1492. See Fuller, Worthies of Englund (ed. 
Nuttall), i, 407; Le Neve, Fausti. 


Courtney, Richard, an English prelate, a rela- 
tive of William Courtenay, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a man of good lineage and no less learning. He was 
preferred precentor at Chichester in 1400, dean of St, 
Asaph in 1402, prebend of York in 1403, dean of Wells 
in 1410, chancellor of Oxford in 1411, bishop of Norwich 
in 1413, and died at the siege of Harfleur, Normandy, 
in the second year of his consecration, and was buried 
in Westminster. See Fuller, Worthses of Englund (ed. 
Nuttall), i, 405; Le Neve, Fusti. 


Courtney, Thomas, a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Edinburgh University in 1636; was ad- 
mitted to the living at Merton in 16410; was minister at 
Kirk-Andrews, in England, in 1661; returned to Scotland 
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in 1663, and was elected one of the ministers at Edin- 
burgh the same year, but did not accept. He is re- 
corded as having possession of the Kirk lands of Home 
in 1668. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 530. 


Courtot, Jean, a French theologian, was born at 
Amay-le-Duc. He entered the congregation of the 
Oratory in 1682, and was distinguished for ill-will tow- 
ards the Jesuits. Bourgoing, general of the Oratorians, 
banished him to Joyeuse, and he was finally excluded 
from the Oratory in 1652. He died in 1665, leaving, 
Manuale Catholicorum (Paris, 1651), under the name of 
Alytophile ; republished, with numerous additions (ibid. 
1663); condemned in 1664 and burned:—and several 
controversial pieces, mostly under the pseudonym of 
Jean Cordier. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Courts, CHURCH, among the Presbyterians, are those 
ecclesiastical associations of ministers and elders, con- 
sisting of sessions, presbvteries, synods, and the general 
assembly, which in Scotland are considered as forming 
the perfection of Church government and discipline. 
Each subordinate court takes cognizance of ecclesias- 


| tical matters within its own bounds; and from each 


there is an appeal to that which is above it in order, 
till the matter is carried before the general assembly, 
which is the supreme court, and the decision of which 
is final. 


COURTS or Law, Hesrew. See JupiciaL Pro- 
CEDURE, 


Cousin (Lat. Cognatus), Gilbert, a French theo- 
logical author, was born at Nozeroy, Franche-Comté, 
Jan. 21, 1506. He studied jurisprudence at Déle in 
1526, but soon afterwards devoted himself to the ec- 
clesiastical calling. In 1580 he became copyist to Eras- 
mus, who regarded him as a companion in labor, and 
aided him in studying Greek, Latin, and belles-lettres. 
In 1585 Cousin was appointed canon of St. Anthony of 
Nozeroy, and at the same time devoted himself to 
teaching. In 1558 he went to Italy with Claude La 
Baume, archbishop of Besançon, and remained for some 
time at Padua. On his return to France, Cousin em- 
braced Protestant sentiments. Pope Pius V ordered 
his arrest for heresy, July 8, 1567. He was taken to the 
ecclesiastical prison, and died in the same year. His 
numerous works have been collected and published. A 
complete catalogue may be seen in Nicéron. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Universelle, a. v. 


Cousin, Jean (1), a French painter, was bom at 
Soucy, near Sens, about 1501, and was the founder of a 
French school. Ie died about 1590. His principal 
historical work, representing T'he Last Judgment, was 
formerly in the monastery of the Minim at Vincennes, 
the windows of which were also painted by him. The 
best of his works are on glass, in the Church of St. 
Gervais at Paris, They represent Christ with the Wom- 
an of Samaria, Christ Curing the Paralytic, and the 
Murtyrdom of St. Lawrence, See Hoefer, Nouv, Bing. 
Gėnéraule, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
8. V. 

Cousin (Lat. Cognatus), Jean (2),a Belgian relig- 
ious historian, was born at Tournay, where he was alter- 
wards canon, and where he died in 1621. He wrote, 
De Fundamentis Religionis, containing the following dis- 
courses: De Naturali Dei Cognitione; De Immortaltate 
Anime ; De Justitia Dei (Douay, 1597) :— De ; 
tate et Exitio Solomonis (ibid. 1599) :— Histoire de Tour- 
nay (ibid. 1619, 1620) :— Histoire des Saints de Tourney 
(ibid. 1621). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 5 
Biog, Universelle, 8 v. 

Cousin, Louis, a French writer, was born at Paris, 
Aug. 12,1627. He became bachelor of theology at Paris, 
advocate in 1646, and president of one of the lower 
courts in October, 1639. He was made member of the 
French Academy June 15. 1697, chosen royal censor, anc’ 
charged with the compilation of the Journul des Suvant æ 
from 1687 to 1702. He studied Hebrew at the age of 
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seventy, in order to understand more fully the sacred 
Scriptures. Nicéron says that he was a man of high 
integrity, of an admirable spirit of justness, correct 
judgment, easy and agreeable in conversation. He died 
Feb. 26,1707. He devoted his spare time to the trans- 
lation of works of the ancient ecclesiastical historians, 
and published several volumes, fur which see Hoefer, 
Noue. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Unicerselle, 8. v. 

Cousin, Michael, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Haworth, Yorkshire, March 20, 1782. He 
united with the Church in 1802, was appointed to a cir- 
euit in 1804, became a supernumerary in Halifax in 1846, 
and died Nov. 6, 1852. With a vigorous frame, he gave 
himself with devout ardor to his work, and success re- 
sulted from his labors. See Minutes of the British Con- 
ference, 1853. 


Cousins, MARRIAGE oF. The course of Church 
practice on this subject appears to have been this: the 
traditional Roman prejndice against cousins’ marriages, 
although quite uncountenanced by the Jewish law or 
practice, commended itself instinctively to the ascetic 
tendencies of the Western fathers, and through them 
touk rvot among the Western clergy geuerally, embody- 
ing itself, indeed, temporarily, towards the end of the 
4th century, in a general civil law fur the Roman empire. 
But while this law was abrogated in the beginning of 
the Sth century, and in the East such unions remained 
perfectly lawful both in the Church and in the State 
throughout nearly the whole of the period which oc- 
cupies us, never being condemned by any cecumenical 
council till that of Constantinople towards the end of 
the 7th century, in the West the clergy adhered to the 
harsher view ; popes and local synods sought to enforce 
it; wherever clerical influence could be brought tu bear 
on the barbaric legislators it became apparent: till at 
last, under the Carlovingian princes, it established it- 
self as a law alike of the State aud of the Church. 
Bat the history of this restraint upon marriage is that 
of all others not derived from Scripture itself. Orig- 
inating probably, all of them, in a sincere though 
mistaken asceticism, they were soon discovered to fur- 
nish an almost inexhaustible mine for the supply 
of the Church's coffers, through the grant of dispen- 
aations, prosecutions in the Church courts, compro- 
mises, The baleful alliance between Carlovingian usur- 
pation and Romish priestcraft, in exchange for the 
subserviency of the clergy to the ambition and the 
viers of the earlier despota, delivered over the social 
morality of the people to them, it may be said, as ¢ 
prey, and the savageness of Carloviugian civil legis- 
lation was placed at the service of the newfangled 
Charch discipline uf the West. See AFFINITY; MAR- 
RUGE. 


Cousins, James, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Frevstrope, near Haverford-West, in 1788. 
He was converted at the age of seventeen, studied at 
Bristol College, and in 1818 became pastor at King- 
stanley, Gloucestershire, where he had great success. 
He retired in 1843. but continued to preach in various 
places in the neighborhood until his death, Feb. 17, 
1862, See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1863, p. 118. 
(J.C. 8.) 


Cousins, Jonathan, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, commenced his itinerancy in 1780, and died at 
Diss, near Norwich (where he also began his ministry), 
Oct. 31, 1805, aged furty-nine. He was a man of mild 
temper and much esteemed by his people. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1806. 

Coussard, CLaupe, a French theologian, of the 
16th century, wrote Valdensium ac Quorumdam Alio- 
rem Errores (Paris, 1548; also in French, by Cappell, 
Sedan, 1618). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Coustant, Prerrx, a learned French Benedictine 
of the order of St. Maur, was born at Compiègne, April 
80, 1654, and died at Paris, Oct. 18, 1721, while dean of 
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the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés, leaving several edi- 
tions of the works of Church fathers and others, for 
which see Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- Lexikon, 
8. V.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 

Coustou, Guillaume, the Elder, a reputable 
French sculptor, the brother of Nicolas, was born at 
Lyons in 1678, studied under Coysevox, and soon 
gained the prize of the Academy. His reputation rap- 
idly increased. Some of his works are, Christ in the 
Midst of the Doctors, at Versailles, and some Portraits. 
He died at Paris, Feb. 22, 1746. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. V. 

Coustou, Guillaume, the Younger, a French 
sculptor, son and scholar of the foregoing, was born st 
Paris in 1716, Having carried off the grand prize of 
the Academy, he went to Italy with the royal pension. 
In 1742 he was elected an academician, in 1746 was 
appointed professor of sculpture, and the king named 
him keeper of the sculptures in the Louvre. He died at 
Paris, July 18,1777. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s.v. 

Coustou, Nicolas, an ingenious French sculp- 
tor, was born at Lyons, Jan. 9, 1658. He studied at 
Paris under his uncle, Coysevox, and carried off the 
grand prize of the Royal Academy at the age of twen- 
ty-three; then he went to Rome and studied the works 
of Michael Angelo. In 1693 he was received into the 
Academy at Paris. The following are some of his 
works: The Descent from the Cross, and the statue of 
St. Denis, in the Church of Notre Dame. He died at 
Paris, Feb. 1, 1783. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Cousturier. See COUTURIER. 


Coutinho, Luis, a Portuguese prelate, was born 
near the close of the 14th century. He was made 
bishop of Viseu about 1440, and sent by Alfonso V 
as ambassador to Rome, where he assisted in the elec- 
tion of the antipope Felix V. Under the influence of 
this illegitimate authority he was made cardinal in 
1443. He became bishop of Coimbra, and accompanied 
the daughter of king Edward when she went to Ger- 
many to marry the emperor Frederick III. Having 
been promoted to the archbishopric of Lisbon in 1452, 
but not sharing the favor of Alfonso, he retired from 
court, and withdrew into the solitude of Cintra to seek 
relief from leprosy, with which, it is said, he was at- 
tacked. He died at Cintra in April, 1458, and waa in- 
terred in the cemetery of the lepers, where a splendid 
monument was erected to his memory. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v, 


Couto (Lat. Coutus), ScBAſSTEIRO DO, a Portuguese 
theologian, was born about 1567. He belonged to a 
noble family, and was originally from Olivenca. He 
joined the Jesuits on Dec. 8, 1582. Shortly afterwards 
he was called successively to the chairs of philosophy 
at Coimbra and Evora, and was made doctor of theology 
on June 24, 1596. He was one of the most learned 
men of his time. He died near Evora, Nov. 20, 1639, 
leaving, Commentaria in Dialecticam Aristotelis :— Epi- 
grammata in Mortem Francisci de Mendoça (published 
in the Veridarium of Mendoça, Lyons, 1649). In the 
library of Evora may be found a collection of theolog- 
ical matter dictated by him in his lectures. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, à v. 

Couttis (or Coutts), ALEXANDER, a Scotch cler- 
gyman, took his degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 
1670; was licensed to preach in 1675; presented to the 
living at Strickathrow in 1677, and ordained. He died 
April 11, 1695, aged forty-eight years. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 850. 

Coutts (or Couttis), Rosert, a Scotch clergy- 
man, was born at Largo; studied at St. Andrews and 
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Edinburgh universities; was licensed to preach in 1796; 
became assistant in mathematics at St. Andrews; and 
was presented to the living at the second charge. 
Brechin, in 1798. He died June 18, 1803, aged thirty- 
one years. He had a singularly pious and vigorous 
mind. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 816, 817. 


Couturier, Jacob, a French theologian, was born 
at Minot, near La Montagne (Burgundy). He was 
curate of Salives, near Dijon, in the time of the Revo- 
lution; was elected deputy to the states-general by the 
bailiwick of La Montagne, and made himself noticeable 
by his opposition to the reſormera. He refused to take 
the ecclesiastical oath to the new constitution, and went 
into exile; but returned to France some time before 
the 18th Brumaire, and assumed the direction of his 
parish. He died at Salives, Burgundy, in 1805, leaving 
Histoire de l Ancien Testament (Dijon, 1825). Sec Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Couturier, Jean, a French theologian, brother of 
Jacob, was born at Minot, near La Montagne, Burgundy, 
in 1730. He completed his studies at Langres, entered 
the Jesuit order, and taught rhetoric successively at 
Langres, Verdun, Pont-a-Mousson, and Nancy. At the 
time of the suppression of the Jesuits he was appointed 
curate at Léry. In 1791 he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the new constitution, and was incarcerated 
soon after, but, being liberated in 1795, he resumed his 
functions, and, in spite of legal remonstrance, continued 
them until his death, at Léry, March 22, 1799. He 
wrote, Catéchisme Dogmatique et Moral (Dijon, 1821, 
1832):—J.a Bonne Journée (ibid. 1822, 1825; Coutances, 
1827) :— Abrégé de la Doctrine Chrétienne (Dijon, 1822, 
1823) :—L’ Histoire de Tobie (ibid. 1823):—and a large 
number of Controversies, Meditations, Sermons, etc., re- 
maining in MS. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Biog, Universelle, 8. v. 


` Couturier, Nicolas Jérome, a French ecclesi- 
antic, was born in the diocese of Rouen, June 2, 1712. 
He became preacher to the king, canon of St. Quentin, 
and died at Paris in 1778, leaving several Funeral Ser- 
mons. 


Couturier (or Cousturier), Pierre (Lat. Petrus 
Sutor), a French theologian, was born at Cheméré-le- 
Roy, a village of Laval, in the latter part of the 15th 
century. Having received the degree of doctor at the 
Norbonne, he taught philosophy in the College of St. 
Barbe. He afterwards became a cenobite, and entered 
the Carthusian order. In 1519 he was made governor 
of the Carthusians of Paris. In 1534 he went to an- 
other monastery. near Troyes, as prior. He employed 
his leisure in writing books against the Protestants. 
He died June 18, 1537, leaving, De Vita Carthustana 
( Paris, 1522; Louvain, 1572; Cologne, 1609):— De 
Triplict Anne Connubio (Paris, 1523):—De Translati- 
one Biblice (ibid. 1525). In reply to Erasmus he wrote 
Antapologia (ibid. 1526): — A pologeticum (ibid. eod.): 
— Apologia (ibid. 1531):—De Potestate Ecclesve (ibid. 
1534, 1546). See Hoefer, Nouy. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Couvay, Jeax, a reputable French engraver, was 
born at Arles about 1622. The following are his prin- 
cipal works: The Virgin and Infant ; St. John tn the 
Desert; The Magdalene; The Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Couvoyon, Saint, a Breton abbot, was born at 
Combeac in 788, being the son of a gentleman named 
Conon, He entered the priesthood, became archdea- 
con of Vannes, and soon after retired to a solitude in 
Redon, where he built a monastery under the Benedic- 
tine rule, with the aid of Ratwil, lord of the region. 
In 848 he obtained a decision of pope Leo IV on a 
question of simony, and thereupon prosecuted four of 
the neighboring prelates, who were deposed. In 865 
he took refuge from the invasion of the Normans with 
the prince of Bretagne, who built for him a monastery 
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at Plélan, afterwards called that of St. Maxentius. He 
died there in 868, and his remains were transferred in 
the 10th century to Redon. His festival is on Dec. 28. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Covarrubias (or Covarruvias) y Leyra, DiEGO 
(surnamed The Spanish Bartole), a Spanish lawyer and 
prelate, was born at Toledo, July 25,1512. He studied 
under Nicolas Cleynants, Fernando Nuñea, and Azpil- 
cueta, and taught canon law at Salamanca. In 1538 
he became professor at Oviedo, later judge at Burgos, 
and counsellor at Grenada. In 1549 he was nominated 
archbishop of San Domingo; in 1560 bishop of Ciudad 
Rodrigo; in 1565 bishop of Segovia, and later of Cuenca. 
He was engaged in several ecclesiastical reforms and 
offices, and died at Madrid, Sept. 27, 1577, leaving a 
number of historical and archæological works, for which 
see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8, v.; Biog. Univer- 
selle, 8. v. 


Covel, Samuel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
son of Rev. James Covel, Sr., was converted when a 
young man, and in 1821 entered the New York Confer- 
ence. In 1852, on account of ill-health, he became su- 
perannuated, and continued to hold that relation to the 
close of his life, early in 1860. Mr. Covel was a deeply 
pious man, an ordinary preacher, but had few superiors 
in ardor or faithfulness in the ministry, or success in 
revivals, See Minutes of Annuul Conferences, 1861, 
p. 91. 


Cove), William, an English theologian of the 
former part of the 17th century, wrote several minor 
works on ecclesiastical polity, for which see Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Covel, Alanson L., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Pittstown, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1804. He became pastor 
of a church in Addison, Vt., and subsequently at Whitea- 
borough, N. Y., also of the First Baptist Church in Al- 
bany. He died Sept. 20, 1837. He tuok a prominent 
part in the organization of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society while pastor in Albany. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 313. 

Covell, Joseph Smith, a minister of the Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Killingly, Conn., June 4, 1797. 
He spent the first eighteen years of his life on his fa- 
ther’s farm; fitted for college in part at Woodstock, 
and graduated from Brown University in 1822. He 
afterwards took charge of a private school in New- 
port, R. I., and began his theological studies under the 
tuition of Rey. Dr. Austin, but, later, connected him- 
self with the Episcopal Church, and in August, 1824, 
was ordained deacon and became minister of a mis- 
sion church in St. Albans, Vt. The climate proving 
to be too rigorous, he removed to Baltimore, where he 
was ordained a presbyter, in May, 1825, and took charge 
of a mission station at Princess Anne, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. Subsequently he returned to New 
England, anid in October, 1828, was called to the rector- 
ship of St. Paul's Church, Brookfield, Conn., where he 
remained nine years, and then took charge of Trinity 
Church, Bristol, for ten years. He afterwards was rec- 
tor of churches in Essex, Bethlehem, etc., until 1863, 
when he was called to the rectorship of St. Paul's 
Church, Huntington. He resigned in July, 1876, and 
removed to Bridgeport, where he died, March 16, 1880. 
See Brown University Necrology, 1879-1880; Whittaker, 
Almanac and Directory, 1881. (J.C. S.) 


Covell, Lemuel, a Baptist minister, was born in 
the state of New York about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. He was licensed by the Church in Providence, 
Saratoga Co, Although at firat poor and illiterate, so 
remarkable were his natural abilitics that he became 
one of the most eminent preachers in bis denomination, 
He was blessed with a voice of singular eharm, and his 
address was manly and engaging. He regarded it as 
his mission to travel] extensively among the churches 
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sf New York and New England. Not long before his 
death the Church in Cheshire, Mass., of which Rev. 
John Leland had been the pastor, called him to be his 
successor. He accepted their call on condition that he 
be allowed, a part of the time, to travel, and preach in 
destitute regions, under the patronage and direction of 
the Baptist Missionary Society of Boston. While thus 
engaged, in Upper Canada, he died after a short illness, 
in October, 1806. See Benedict, Hist. of the Baptists, 
ii, 89. (J. C. S.) 

Covenanting, PERSONAL, is a modern term for a 
slemn transaction by which many pious and devoted 
Christians have dedicated themselves to the service of 
Gad. Such bonds or covenants, written and subscribed 
with their own hands, have been found among their 
papers after their death, and it cannot be denied that 
most of them are exceedingly edifying; but instances 
have also been known of persons abusing this custom 
for purposes of superstition and self-righteousness, and 
of some who have gone as far as to write and sign such 
a document with their own blood. 

Coventry, George, an English Baptist minister, 
was settled at the Duke Street Church, London, in Feb- 
ruary, 1731. There was a large tomb in the graveyard 
belonging to the Coventry family, but it was destroyed 
when the chapel was pulled down, and the records of the 
family lost. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iv, 181. 

Coventry, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
cenaed to preach in 1725; called to the living at Kil- 
spindie in 1727, and ordained; and died Feb. 19, 1761. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 644. 

Covetousness. The works of the earliest Chris- 
tian authorities are full of warnings against the differ- 
ent forms of this vice. The oblations of the covetous 
were not to be received. Gregory Thaumaturgus, arch- 
bishop of Neo-Cesarea (about A.D. 262) declares that it 
is impossible to set forth ina single letter all the sacred 
writings which proclaim not robbery alone to be a fear- 
ful crime, but all covetousness, all grasping at others’ 
goods for filthy lucre. Others of the fathers in like man- 
ner vigorously denounced the existence of the vice 
among the clergy. 

Gregory of Nyssa observes that the fathers have af- 
fixed no punishment to this sin, which he assimilates to 
adultery ; though it be very common in the Church, 
none inquires of those who are brought to be ordained 
if they be polluted with it. It is true, a decree from 
Gratian, ascribed to pope Julius I, A.D. 337-352, de- 
nounces as filthy lucre the buying in time of harvest or 
of vintage, not of necessity but of greed, victuals or wine, 
in order to sell at a higher price; and the 17th canon 
of the Council of Nicwa (A.D. 325) is directed against 
the love of filthy lucre and usury, enacting deposition 
as the punishment for the cleric. But here, as in a 
parallel canon of the synod of Seleucia, A.D. 410, it is 
perhaps to be inferred that the vice was chiefly, if not 
solely, aimed at under the concrete form of usury (q. v.). 
That covetousness was as rife in the monastery as in 
the world may be inferred from Cassian. 

The very doubtful “ Sanctions and Decrees of the 
Nicene fathers,” apparently of Greek origin, require 
priests not to be given to heaping up riches, lest they 
should prefer them to the ministry, and if they do 
accumulste wealth, to do so moderately. The 3d 
Council of Orleans, A.D. 588, forbids clerics, from the 
diaconate upwards, to carry on business as public 
traders for the greed of filthy Jucre, or to do so in 
another's name. As the time wears on, covetousness 
seems often to be confounded with avarice, and to be 
legislated against under that name. See BRIBERY; 
Commurce; Usury. For rapacity in exacting fees, 
see SPORTULA 

Covingtrie, THomAs, a Scotch clergyman, was 
baptized June 15, 1685; tonk his degree at Edinburgh 
University in 1705; studied divinity at Glasgow; was 
licensed to preach in 1711; called to the living at Cross 
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was born at Parkesburg, Pa., May 6, 1801. 
ated from Jefferson College in 1825, and in 1828 from 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
preach in 1829, and ordained April 4, 1830, with a view 
to missionary work in Missouri, where be labored for 
thirty-three years. His first field was Apple Creek, 
Cape Girardeau Co. After this he was pastor of the 


entered the Rock River Conference. 
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and Burneas the same year, and ordained; and died Sept. 
2, 1744, aged sixty years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iti, 410. 


Cowan, Andrew, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 


censed to preach in 1719; became missionary in the 
parish of Westray ; was presented to the living in 1734; 
ordained in 1735; and died July 28,1760. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scottcana, iii, 419. 


Cowan, Charles, a Scotch clergyman, studied at 


the University of St. Andrews; was licensed to preach 
in 1817; appointed to the living at Fetlar and North 
Yell in 1822, and ordained. He died Oct. 9, 1829, aged 
thirty-three years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 437. 


Cowan, Francis, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 


to preach in 1758; presented to the living at Gladsmuir 
in 1759, and ordained; and died Oct. 28, 1789. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticanæ, i, 386. 


Cowan, John Fleming, a Presbyterian minister, 
He gradu- 


He was licensed to 


Potosi Church in Washington Co. (1836-1852). He 


then visited and labored in various parts of the state, 
and died at Carondelet, Sept. 29, 1862. Mr. Cowan was 
in the fullest sense an evangelist. 
for the Board of Domestic Missions for three years, and 
served for a while as chaplain of the hospital at Caron- 
delet. His preaching was practical and instructive. 


He acted as agent 


(W. P. 8.) 
Cowbridge, an English martyr, was burned at Ox- 


ford in 1638, for his public communication of the Script- 


ures, See Fox, Acts and Monuments, v, 251. 
Cowden, James, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 


was born in May, 1836. He received an early religious 


training; experienced conversion in 1853, and in 1855 
In 1858 he re- 
moved to Minnesota for the improvement of his health, 
but continued effective, and six years later returned and 
united with the Central Illinois Conference, wherein he 
served zealously to the close of his life, March 22, 1871. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 195. 


Cowdy, SAMUEL, an Irish Methodist preacher, was 
born in 1799 in County Down. He gave his heart to 
God, and his life to Methodism at an early age; en- 
tered the itinerant ministry in 1832, and for a quarter 


of a century preached the gospel with soul-convertings 


power on many Irish circuits, In 1860 he became a 
supernumerary, but labored as he had strength until his 
death, June 3, 1880, at Portadown. 


Cowell, David,a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Wrentham, Mass., in 1704. He graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1732. Having studied theology and re- 
ceived license to preach, he went as a supply to Trenton, 
N. J., in 1735, and in April, 1736, became pastor, At the 
division of the Presbyterian Church in 1741, Mr. Cowell 
remained with the old side. On the union of the two 
synods he joined the New Brunswick Presbytery, and 
continued in relation with it until his death, Dec. 1, 
1760. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 66. 

Cowell, D. B., a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at West Lebanon, Me., Dec. 20, 1806. He received 
his early education in the academy at Limerick, and 
at Wolfsborough, N. H.; spent his early manhood in 
teaching and in mercantile pursuits, several years being 
passed in Great Falls, where his trade became extensive. 
At this period of his life he was a Universalist, and sub- 
sequently an avowed infidel. In 1833 he was converted, 
and soon after became a clase-leader in the Church at 
Great Falis. In 1837 he was ordained, and for seven 
years travelled almost constantly as an itinerant. In 
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1848 he gave the start to a movement which resulted 
in the establishment of the West Lebanon Academy. 
His last fields of labor were with the Walnut Grove 
Charch, N. H., more than a year, and with the churches 
in Gorham and Standish, Me. Feeble health prevented 
his preaching much for some time before his death, 
which occurred April 16, 1884. See T'he Morning Star, 
June 4, 1884. (J.C. S.) 


Cowell, Edward, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Ewood Bridge, near Blackburn, 
Feb. 7, 1830. He became an efficient local preacher 
among the Wesleyans, but afterwards joined the Con- 
gregationalists. In 1862he supplied the pulpit of Prov- 
idence Independent Chapel, Marsden, and the following 
year became its pastor, being ordained Sept. 29. He 
accepted an invitation to Bretherton in September, 1874, 
where he labored happily and successfully fur five years. 
He died Feb. 9, 1880. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 
1881, p. 365. 


Cowie, William, a Scotch clergyman, a native 
of Banffshire, took his degree at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, in 1806; was appointed schoolmaster at Mort- 
lach in 1811; licensed to preach in 1812; presented to 
the living at Cabrach in 1817, and ordained ; transferred 
to Cairnie in 1826; and died June 1, 1866, aged eighty 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 196, 551. 


Cowing, CHar.es, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Lyman, N. H., Nov. 19, 1796. He was con- 
verted in 1818; licensed to exhort in 1824, to preach in 
1827, and in 1828 entered the New England Conference, 
wherein he remained effective, with but a three vears’ 
intermission as superannuate, until 1852, when he again 
became superannuated, and thus continued until his 
death, in May, 1869. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1870, p. 111. 

Cowl. Benedict ordered the “cuculla,” or hood, to 
be shaggy for winter, and for summer of lighter texture ; 
and a “scapulare ” to be worn instead out of doors, as 
more suitable for field-wurk, being open at the sides. 
The “cuculla” protected the head and shoulders, and, 
as being worn by infants and peasants, was said to sym- 
bolize humility; or, by another account, it was to keep 
the eyes from glancing right or left. It was part of the 
dress of nuns, as well as of monks, and was worn by the 
monks of Tabenna at the mass, It seems in their 
case to have been longer than a hood or cape. In- 
deed, “cuculla” is often taken as equivalent to “ca- 
sula,” a covering of the whole person; in later writers 
it means, not the hvod only, but the monastic robe, 
hood and all. ‘These same Pachomiani, or monks of 
Tabenna, like the Carthusians, drew their hoods for- 
ward at meal-times, so as to hide their faces from one 
another, The “cappa” (probably akin to our “ cape”) 
in Italy seems to correspond with the Gallic “cu- 
culla,” and both were nearly identical, it is thought, 
with the “melotes,” or sheepskin of the earliest as- 
cetics, 

Cowle, Jonn, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, was born in Huntingdonshire, Eng- 
land, in January, 1815. He went with his parents to 
Vanderburgh County, Ind., in 1822; removed to Ar- 
kansas in 1838; and in 1841 entered the Arkansas Con- 
ference. From 1868, he was a superannuate to the close 
of his life, June 6, 1870. During his entire ministry 
Mr. Cowle acquitted himself with honor. He was a 
close student and a laborious minister. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1870, 
p. 496. 


Cowles, Chauncey Demming, a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Farmington, Conn., June 
27, 1812. He graduated from Yale College in 1834; 
studied theology at Yale Divinity Schoo] for two years 
(1888-40), and was ordained, June 10, 1841, pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Plainville, where he con- 
tinued for two years. He then retired from the min- 
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istry and removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where he engaged 
in manufacturing until 1853. He died at his native 
place, Jan. 12, 1881. See Obituary Record of Yale Col- 
lege, 1188. 

Cowles, George, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Connecticut in 1798. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1821, and from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1824; was ordained Jan. 18, 1826, and became 
pastor at South Danvers (now Peabody), Mass., in 1827. 
He was lost at sea, near Cape Hatteras, in the wreck 
of the Home, Oct. 9, 1839. See Trien. Cat. of Andurcr 
Theol, Sem. 1870, p. 57. 


Cowles, Henry, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Norfolk, Coun., April 24, 1803. He pur- 
sued his preparatory studies under Rev. Ralph Emer- 
son, of Norfolk; graduated from Yale College in 1826, 
and spent two years in Yale Divinity School; was or- 
dained an evangelist, July 1, 1828, at Hartford; for 
two years was acting pastor at Ashtabula and San- 
dusky, O., and then served in that relation at Austin- 
burg, to July 29, 1831, when he was installed pastor 
there, remaining until November, 1835. From that 
time to 1838 he was professor of Greek and Latin in 
Oberlin College, O.; the next ten years professor of ec- 
clesiastical history, church polity, and Old Testament 
language and literature ; from 1848 to 1862 editor of the 
Oberlin Evangelist ; and subsequently was engaged i2 
literary labor at the same place. From 1851 he was 
trustee of the college. He died in Janesville, Wis., Sept. 
6, 1881. Dr. Cowles was the author of the following 
publications; The Holiness of Christians in the Present 
Life (1841):—Gospel Manna for Christian Pilgrims 
(1847) :—Commentaries on the Scriptures, in 16 vola, 
covering the whole Bible, as follows: The Minor Proph- 
ets (1867) :— Ezekiel and Daniel (1869) :—Isuiuh (eod.): 
—Jeremiah (eod.) :— Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of 
Solomon (1870) :—Revelation (1871) :—Psalms (184 2):— 
Pentateuch (1874) :—ilebrew History from the Death of 
Moses to the Close of Scripture Narrative (1875)—Gos- 
pel and Epistles of John (1876) :—Job (1877) :—He- 
brews (1878) :—The Shorter Epistles (1879) :—The Lon- 
ger Epistles (1880) :—Luke's Gospel and Acts (1881) :— 
Matthew and Mark (eod.). The profits arising from 
the sale of these commentaries he gave to the mission- 
ary cause. Dr. Cowles also edited a volume of Mr. 
Finney's Sermons, in 1876, entitled Gospel Themes, and 
published a volume entitled Sin and Suffering in the 
Universe. See Cong. Year-book, 1882, p. 26; Obituary 
Record of Yale College, 1882. 

Cowles, Henry Brown, a minister of the Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Fauquier 
County, Va., Nov. 2, 1803. He experienced conversion 
in 1818; was licensed to exhort in 1830, and in 1831 
' connected himself with the Virginia Conference, in 
which he filed the most prominent stationa, to the 
close of his life, Nov. 28, 1874. Mr. Cowles, became, in 
1854, the financial agent of Randolph-Macon College, and 
raised for the institution an endowment of $100,000. 
He had a strongly marked character; was noted for his 
caution and prudence, his sincerity and courage; was a 
keen judge of character, and a skilful manager of men; 
was punctual, industrious, and painstaking. See Afin- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 
1875, p. 141; Simpson, Cyclop, of Methodism, 8. v. 

Cowles, Orson, a Congregational minister, was 
born at East Hartland, Conn., Jan. 14,1801. He stud- 
ied at Yale College, and in the theological department, 
not graduating, however. He was ordained pastor of 
the Church in North Woodstock in 1832; taught in 
North Haven two years, and was district secretary of 
the American Board from 1840 to 1860. He died at 
North Haven, Dec. 23, 1860. See Cong. Quarterly, 1861, 
p. 211. 

Cowles, R. J., a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born in Belchertown, Mass., July 10, 1796. He was 
converted in 1811, and united with the Congregational 
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Charch in his native town. At the age of nineteen he 
removed to Genesee County, N. Y., and took up his res- 
idence in what is now South Byron. In 1823 he re- 
moved to Brokenstraw, Pa.. and a year later to Sugar 
Grove. Here he opened a Sabbath-schvol, and began to 
preach, receiving a license, in 1832, from the Presbytery 
of Pennsylvania. In 1839 he united with a Free-will 
Baptist Church at Wrightsville, and was ordained at 
Sagar Hill, Feb. 29, 1842. He continued to preach for 
many years, and died March 29, 1874. See The Morn- 
tag Stuur, July 22, 1874. (J.C. S.) 


Cowmeadow, Jonn, an English Methodist preach- 
er, was received by the British Conference in 1783. 
In much weakness of body he labored faithfully until 
his death, in 1786. Wesley, in his Journal, speaks of 
bim as a martyr to long and loud preaching; but sava, 
“He had the ornament of a meek and quiet apirit, and 
was of exemplary behavior.” See Atmore, Meth. Me- 

a v. 


Cownley, Josep, an early English Methodist 
preacher, was born at Leominster, Herefordshire, June 
26,1723. Under Wesley's preaching, Cownley was con- 
verted at Bath, whither his business as travelling sec- 
retary to a magistrate sometimes called him. He was 
admitted to the itinerancy by Wesley, in Bristol, in 
1,46. He preached in Staffordshire, confronting the 
mobs, in Cornwall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1747), Ire- 
land (at the peril of his life), and in various parts of 
England. In spite of a severe fever in 1755, he la- 
bored in Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. He died 
at Newcastle, Oct. 8,1792. Unusually sensitive to dis- 
cord, Cownley, from his sympathy with the popular 
movement, was involved in the great agitation of 1792, 
which resulted in the formation of the Methodist New 
Connection. He was a life-long friend of the Wesleys 
and Whitefield. Cownley was a thorough theologian, 
having read, it is said, nearly every theological work in 
the language. His mind was capable of abstruse inves- 
tigation, and Wesley called him withal “one of the best 
preachers in England.” He loved to carry the gospel 
to the retreats of wretchedness. See Minutes of the Brit- 
wth Conference, 1793; Jackson, Kurly Meth. Preachers, 
i, 147 (by John Saulter, 1794); Stevens, Hist. of Meth- 
ohem, iii, 39, 91—93; Smith, Hist. of Methodiam, ii, 42-44; 
Atmore, Meth. Memorial, p. 90 sq.; Crowther, Portrai- 
ture of Methodism (Lond. 1814, 2d ed.), p. 346-350. 


Cowper, Charles Philip, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Baden,Germany, April 8, 1851. He 
emigrated to New Yorx city with his parents when four 
years of age; experienced conversion in 1864; assisted 
in establishing the first mission for colored people, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in New 
York city; gave himself to that work with remarkable 
zeal and self-denial; studied three years at the Wesley- 
an Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., preaching nearly every 
Sanday; and in 1873 entered the New York East Con- 
ference, wherein he labored with abundant success till 
his death, July 11,1875. Mr. Cowper was a young man 
considerable promise, sweet in spirit, unassuming in 
manner, and irreproachable in conduct. His mind was 
“rong, and his will consecrated. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1876, p. 61. 

Cowper, John, a Scotch clergyman, brother of 
the bishop of Galloway, was a supply at the High Kirk, 
Edinbargh, in 1586. and became afterwards minister. 
He refused to pray for queen Mary in the terms of the 
king’s command, for which he was imprisoned in the 
catle of Blackness; the city paid his expenses, ob- 
tained his release, and he was transferred to the Col- 
legiate Church, Glasgow, in 1587, having charge of the 
eastern district and parish. He was a member of the 
assemblies of 1593 and 1596, and was appointed to visit 
that at Lothian in 1602. In 1595 hia life was threatened 
lv two men, but the chief offender begged pardon on 
his knees before the presbytery. He died Dec. 25, 1603. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scotscana, i, 7; ii, 7. 
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Cowper, Spencer, D.D., an English clergyman, 
second son of lord-chancellor William Cowper, was born 
in London in 1718. He was educated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and became rector of Fordwich, prebend- 
ary uf Canterbury in 1742, and dean of Durham in 1746. 
He died March 25,1774. He published some single 
Sermons and Discourses, and a Dissertation on the Dis- 
tinct Powers of Reason and Revelution (1778). See Alli- 
bone, Dict of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s$. v.; Chalmers, 
Gen. Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Cowper, William, an eminent English poet, 
grand-nephew of lord-chancellor Cowper, grandson of 
a judge in the court of common pleas, and son of John 
Cowper, rector of Great Berkhamstead, in Hertford- 
shire, was born there, Nov. 26, 1731. He appears from 
his infancy to have been delicate in mind and body, 
and, after having spent two years of misery in a coun- 
try school, was placed at Westminster School, where 
he remained till he was eighteen years old. He was 
then articled to a solicitor in London, callcd to the 
bar in 1754, and resjded in the Middle Temple for 
eleven years, neglecting law, contributing a few papers 
to The Connoisseur, and gradually exhausting his little 
patrimony. In 1763 one of his powerful kinsmen ap- 
pointed him to two clerkships in the House of Lords. 
Doubts of his competency, and the fear of appearing 
in public assemblies, developed the tendency to insan- 
ity which lurked within him. He made several at- 
tempts to destroy himself; and was consigned for eigh- 
teen months to a lunatic asylum at St. Albans. On 
his release in 1765, subsisting on the remnant of his 
property, with assistance from relatives, he took up his 
residence at Huntingdon, and became a boarder in the 
house of Mr. Unwin, a clergyman. That gentleman dy- 
ing two years afterwards, the widow and Cowper re- 
moved to Olney, in Buckinghamshire. John Newton 
was curate of the place; and his religious views accorded 
with those which had been adopted by the poet, al- 
though the association rather increased than lessened 
the morbid tendencies of the latter. In 1776 appeared 
the Olney Hymns, of which some of the best were fur- 
nished by Cowper; but it was only about the time of 
their publication that the unhappy poet was freed from 
a second confinement, which had lasted for nearly four 
years. He had still earlier tried his hand at poetry, 
having translated an elegy of Tibullus at the age of 
fourteen, and at eighteen he wrote some beautiful verses 
On Finding the Heel of a Shoe; but diffidence repressed 
his talents until he had passed his fortieth year. Mrs. 
Unwin, anxious to engage his mind safely, now urged 
him to prosecute verse-making. The Progress of Error 
was written; Truth, Tuble-Taulk, and Expostulution fol- 
lowed it; and these with other poems made up a volume 
which was published in 1782, receiving the approbation 
of Johnson and other critica, but meeting little attention 
from the public. The poet's fame, however, was de- 
cisively established by his next volume, which, appear- 
ing in 1785, contained The Task and other poems. The 
publication of this work, indeed, was an era in the his- 
tory of English poetry. It was the point of transition 
from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth. Natural 
language was substituted for artificial; themes of uni- 
versal interest were handled, instead of such as told only 
on a few cultivated minds; even the seriousness and 
solemnity of the leading tone had a striking attraction, 
while it was relieved both by strains of pathos and 
touches of satiric humor. More novel and original than 
anything else were those minute and faithful delinea- 
tions of external scenery, to which no parallel had been 
seen since Thomson's Seasons. Perhaps, also, the 
didactic form of Cowper’s poems, giving them an equiv- 
ocal character which hovers continually between poetry 
and argumentation, was an additional recommendation 
to readers who had long been unaccustomed to the finer 
and higher kinds of poetical invention. John Gilpin is 
a specimen of his humorous genius, the subject of which 
is said tu have been suggested to him by Lady Austen, 
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one of his literary friends. Cowper now spent six years 
on his translation of Homer, which appeared in 1791. 
The neglect which it has experienced is certainly un- 
deserved, at least by his Odyssey. His mental aliena- 
tion, which had repeatedly threatened him with a return, 
overcame him completely in 1794; and the last six vears 
of his life produced hardly any literary fruits except the 
pathetic Custaway. The death of his friend Mrs. Un- 
win, in 1796, threw him into a gloom which was hardly 
ever again dispelled, and he died at Dereham, April 25, 
1800. Cowper's chief characteristics are simplicity, in- 
dividuality, transparency of ideas, bold originality, 
singular purity, and experimental Christian piety. All 
his poems bear marks of his mature authorship, his ac- 
curate rather than extensive schularship, and his un- 
wearied desire to benefit mankind. His Christian life, 
though oppressed by disease, was true, useful, and lovely ; 
and even while suffering under the deranged idea that 
he was an exception to God's general plan of grace, it 
is delightful to perceive that it had no tendency to lead 
him aside from the path of rectitude, or tu relax in the 
least his efforts to maintain the life of religion in his 
soul. His poems remain a treasure of deep Christian 
pathos and earnest, pensive thought, and many of them 
have been incorporated into nearly every collection of 
religious hymns, Cowper's works were first collected by 
his friend Hayley (1803-4, with a Life); but the best 
edition is that of Southey (1833-37, also with a Life, 
the most carefully written, and with additional Zet- 
ters, in Bohkn's Standurd Library, 1853). For a copious 
view of the literature, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cow-worship. The Egyptian goddesses Athor 
and Isis, represented as having the head of a cow; 
Astarte, the Syrian goddess, as wearing the horns of a 
cow; and the Grecian Juno as having a cow's eyes, 
Venus is sometimes figured as a cow giving milk tu her 
calf. Io changed into a cow is an emblem of the earth. 
The cow of Minos, which on each day was white, red, 
and black, seems to represent the three different as- 
pects which the earth presents in the bright blaze of 
noon, in the purple tinge of evening or morning, and 
in the dark shades of night. In the fables of Brah- 
minism, the earth takes the form of a cow named Ka- 
madhuka, which gives its worshippers all they desire. 
Among the Adighe, a race of Circassians, a cow is of- 
fered in sacritice to Achin, the god of horned cattle. 
According to the cosmogony of the Scandinavian Edda, 
before the heavens and the earth were created, the cow 
Audumla was produced in the place where the south- 
ern fires of Muspelheim melted the ice of Niflheim. 
‘This cow denotes the cosmogonic earth. Among the 
HindQs the cow is held in the greatest veneration, 
particularly the species called the Brahmin or sacred 
cow, and by many families a cow is kept for the mere 
purpose of worshipping it. See Apis; MoscHoL- 
ATRY. 

Cox, Alfred, an English Baptist minister, was con- 
verted in early life; baptized at seventeen at the Coun- 
terslip chapel, Bristol, and began to preach in the vil- 
lages around. He was an agent for the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society twenty-two years; was pastor at 
Dunchurch seven year, aud was a consistent and de- 
voted minister. He died at Cradley, June 9, 1870. 


Coz, Daniel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born at Barnard, Vt., in Angust, 1801, He professed 
conversion in early manhood, received license to ex- 
hort in 1828, and in 1829 entered the East Maine Con- 
ference. Failing health in 1838 obliged him to become 
a superannuate, which relation he sustained to the close 
of his life, Dec. 28, 1875, See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1876, p. 90. 

Cox, Francis Augustus, D.D., LL.D., a distin- 
guished English Baptist minister, was born at Leighton 
Buzzard, Bedfordshire, in 1783. He was brought up 
religiously, baptized by his grandfather, entered Bristol 
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College at eighteen, under Dr. Ryland, and graduated 
at Edinburgh University. In 1804 he was ordained 
pastor of the Church at Clipston, Northampton, by Sut- 
cliffe, Fuller, and Robert Hall, and the Church pros- 
pered so much a new large chapel had to be built. He 
next succeeded Robert Hall at Cambridge. In 1811 he 
became pastor of the Church at Shure Place, Hacknev, 
where also his success was such that in 1812 a new 
chapel was built in Mare Street. Being settled in Lon- 
don, he took an active part in establishing and condurt- 
ing the Buptist Magazine, and was connected with nu- 
merous philanthropic institutions. He died at Clapton, 
London, Sept. 5, 1853. Dr. Cox was the author of some 
valuable works, including an account of his visit to 
America. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 284. 
Cox, Gershom Flagg, A.M., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, twin brother of Melville B. Cox, was 
born at Hallowell, Me., Nov. 9, 1799. He joined the 
Church at the age of eighteen; was soon licensed to 
preach, and gave great promise of usefulness; spent 
several years in Belfast in businese, and in 1830 joined 
the Maine Conference, in which, and in the New Eng- 
land Conference, he labored with but few intermissions 
as a supernumerary. for more than thirty years. In 
1864 he became superannuated, which relation he sus- 
tained until his decease in Salem, Nov. 16,1879. Mr. 
Cox was a plain, earnest, instructive, Biblical preacher. 
In his prime he was one of the mighty preachers in 


| New England Methodism, filling with great acceptabil- 


ity her chief pulpita He was a superior pastor, spirit- 
ually minded, conscientious, and praverful; a man of 
broad self-culture; was a ready and clear writer, for 
many years editing The Maine Wesleyan Jowrnul; and 
in addition to numerous contributions to the Quarterly 
Review he was the author of the memoir of Melville 
B. Cox. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 65. 


Cox, G. Davenport, a Baptist minister, was born 
at Cornwallis, N.S. He was ordained at Clementsvale, 
Jan. 4, 1865, labored there for several veare, then be- 
came pastor at Hillsburg, where his fervent labors broke 
down his constitution, and he died March 25,1879. His 
zeal was unflagging, his love for his flock intense. See 
Baptist Year -bvok for the Maritime Provinces, 1879 ; 
Bill, Fifty Years with the Baptists, p. 554. 


Cox, James, a Wesleyan Methodist missionary, 
was a native of Bermuda. In 1823 he received his first 
appointment to his native islands, and in the following 
vear was sent to the West Indies, where he was sta- 
tioned at St. Kitt’s, Antigua, Dominica, Tortola, and 
Jamaica. Having a strong constitution, he undertook 
labors to which few men would have been equal. He 
died at Morant Bay, Jamaica, May 30,1859. See Min- 
utes of the British Conference, 1859. 

Cox, John (1), an English Baptist minister, was 
born in 1746. He commenced ministerial labors in the 
connection of the countess of Huntington, but after- 
wards joined a Baptist Chureh, and for forty-two years 
was pastor at Horsington, Somerset, where he continued 
to preach until his death, Jan. 9,1827. See New Bup- 
tist Miscellany, 1827, p. 124. (J.C. S.) 

Cox, John (2), an Euglish Baptist minister, was 
born at Lambourn, Berkshire, May 5, 1802. He was 
converted early in life, entered the ministry soon after 
he was twenty-one years of age, and during bis long 
career was pastor successively of churches in Reading, 
Woolwich, and Ipswich, in all of which places he was 
held in deservedly high esteem as a godly, faithful, and 
laborious minister of the gospel. He spent his last 
years in occasional preaching, chiefly in a small chapel 
near his residence at Fuots Cray, in Kent. He died 
March 17, 1878. He wrote books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles for the press in great numbers, See (Lond.) 
Buptist Hand-bvok, 1880, p. 293. 


Cox, John Goodwin, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, grandson of Rev. Juhn Guodwin, one of Wealcy's 
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preachers, was born at Bilston, Staffordshire, Oct. 31, 
1815, He was pious frum his youth; entered the min- 
istry in 1836; died in London, April 1, 1878, and was 
buried at Wrexham, where he had settled as a super- 
numerary during the previous year. He was a man of 
sterling intellect and high moral worth; was well read 
in philusophy, history, and elegant literature; his ser- 
mons were clear, elaborate, sententious, forcible. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1878, p. 36. 

Cox, John Hayter, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Portsea, March 26, 1768, and re- 
ceived his ministerial education at Gosport Academy. 
In 1789 he began to preach at Fareham, Hampehire, 
and labored there eighteen vears. In 1809 he became 
pastor at St. Albans, and after five vears went to Had- 
leigh, in Suffulk, where he was installed Oct. 26, 1814. 
In 1829 he removed to Uley, Gloucestershire, but relin- 
quished this charge, and at the same time the ministry, 
in 1839, and retired to Kingston, Surrey. He died Jan. 
5, 1848. He published, A Harmony of Scripture, some 
anonymous pamphlets, and a Sermon, See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-buok, 1848, p. 219. 

Cox, Luther J. the bard of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, was born in Maryland, Dec. 27, 1791. He 
was licensed to preach in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1819, but afterwards left it; and was among 
the first to organize and set in operation the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, in which he acted as a zealous, 
unstationed miuister until 1869, and then was received 
as a supernumerary member in the Maryland Annual 
Conference. He died July 26, 1870. With an ardent 
and devotional temperament he possessed a genius and 
talent for poetrv. He is the author of several popular 
hymns, especially “An alien from God and a stranger 
tw grace.” See Cobhouer, Founders of the Meth. Prot. 
Church, p. 213. 


Cox, Margaret, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born in 1814. She labored “with much 
earnestness and love, vet with becoming modesty. In 
many instances she was enabled to make full proof of 
her ministry.” She died near Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 12, 
188, See Friends’ Review, xxxii, 197. (J. C. S.) 

Cox, Michael, an Irish prelate, was bishop of Os- 
sory in 1743, and became archbishop of Cashel in 1754. 
He published a Sermon (Dublin, 1748). See Allibone, 
Duct. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 6. v. 


Cox, Nebemiah, D.D., an English Particular Bap- 
list, was born at Bedford, being a member of John 
Bunyan’s Church there. He was well educated, and “a 
very excellent, learned, and judicious divine.” He was 
ordained in October, 1671; in 1673 preached fur some 
time at Hitchin; then at Cranfield; and in 1675 went 
to London, and was ordained joint pastor of the Church 
at Petty France, where he continued till the Revolution 
in 1688. He is said to have been a good Greek and He- 
brew scholar, and to have been imprisoned in early life 
for preaching. He published two Sermons, one on the 
Covenants, against Mr. Whiston; the other an ordina- 
tion sermon. He died in 1688, See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, ii, 185. 

Cox, Philip, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
lm at Frome, Somersetshire, England. He joined 
the Weslevans when about eighteen; and, having emi- 
grated to America, labored in the itinerancy about six- 
teen years, travelling extensively through the United 
Staten, He died Sept. 8,1798. Mr. Cox was a man of 
smali stature, great apirit, quick apprehension, and sound 
jedgmeut. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1794, 
p 4. 


Cox, Richard, a minister of the Protestant Epis- 
opal Church, was born in New York city in 1808. He 
was designed for mercantile life, but, comparatively 
lue, entered the ministry, graduating from Columbia 
College in 1833. Having finished the course at the 
LGeneral Theological Seminary, he was ordained deacon 
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in 1836; was missionary pioneer at Vicksburg, Misa. ; 
rector fur several years of St. John’s Church, Troy, 
N. Y.; then of St. Paul’s Parish, Woodbury, Conn. ; 
a year or two after became rector of Zion Church, New 
York city, retaining this position for thirteen years; af- 
terwards was rector of St. John's, Santa Cruz, W. L; 
and a short time before his death returned to New York 
city, where he died, Dec. 16, 1860. See Amer. Quar. 
Church Review, 1861, p. 186. 

Cox, Samuel Hanson, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, was born at Rahway, N.J., Aug. 25, 
1798. His father, who died in 180], was at that time 
engaged in a mercantile enterprise in New York city. 
He was descended from a family which in the 17th 
century had settled on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and was connected for several generations with the So- 
ciety of Friends. He was educated at Weston, Pa., 
also received private instruction in Philadelphia, and 
was a law student in Newark, N.J. In the war of 1812 
he served in a volunteer company of riflemen. He 
studied theology in Philadelphia under Dr. Wilson, was 
ordained in 1817, and soon after accepted the pastorate 
of Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. In 1821 he removed 
to New York city as pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Spring Street, and went from thence to Laight Street, 
on St. John’s Park, in 1825. His congregation here was 
largely composed of the leading merchants of the city. 
During the prevalence of the chulera he remained at his 
post until stricken down by the disease. 

Dr. Cox took a leading part in the foundation of the 
University of the City of New York, and in the literary 
conventions which were called to aid in its organiza- 
tion. He was appointed to open the instructions of the 
university with the late Dr. McIlvaine, afterwards bish- 
op of Ohio, and delivered one of the two memorable 
courses of lectures in the winter of 1831-32, his depart- 
ment being that of moral philosophy. 

In impaired health, Dr. Cox visited Europe in 1833, 
where a speech which he delivered at that time, at the 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
London, gained him great distinction and opened the 
way to high honors and attentions, 

He was elected professor of pastoral theology in the 
Theologica] Seminary at Auburn in 1834, and accepted 
the position; but in 1837 he became pastor of the first 
Presbyterian congregation in Brooklyn, L. I., where he 
built a new church in Henry Street. For a long time, 
both in Brooklyn and New York, he maintained a po- 
sition of great eminence with unvarying popularity. 

In 1845, Dr. Cox attended in London the Evangeli- 
ca) Alliance, of which he was a leading member. and on 
his return was exposed to peril of shipwreck on the coast 
of Ireland, when the steamer Great Britain was stranded 
in the bay of Dundrum. In 1852, his health declining, 
he visited Nassau; but with so little good effect thar, 
against the remunstrances of his people and the most 
liberal proposals on their part, he resigned his charge 
and retired to a pleasant property which they enabled 
him to purchase at Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. He con- 
sidered his career as a pastor at an end, but frequently 
delivered lectures and sermons in New York for several 
years subsequently. 

Dr. Cox for many vears was professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, and also presided for a time over the Female 
College at Le Koy. For the last twelve vears of his 
life he lived in great retirement in Westchester County. 
He died there, Oct. 2, 1880. 

The anti-slavery sentiment predominant in England 
made a great impression on Dr. Cox during his visit 
there, and although he publicly defended his country 
while abroad, he soon after his return preached a cele- 
brated sermon against slavery, which, although moderate 
in tone, drew upon him, as a conspicuous person, a great 
share of the violence with which the anti-slavery agi- 
tators were then visited. He was never identified, how- 
ever, witb their extreme measures, and afterwards touk 
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a leading conservative position on all questions connect- 
ed with the South, which for a long time agitated the 
Presbyterian Church. In other questions which for a 
time divided that denomination, his theological standing 
was with the new school, of which he was a prominent 
champion; in the order and discipline of bis Church, 
however, he maintained the highest and most thorough 
-old-school position, so far as conformity to the standard 
is concerned. Although much criticised for personal 
eccentricities, and especially fur a pompous Latinity 
of style, Dr. Cox has been generally recognised as a 
man of high character and commanding talents, of great 
boldness in expressing his strong convictions, and of 
singular power and magnetism as an orator. As a con- 
sistent Christian, his great purity and marked simplicity 
of character secured to him, through a long and useful 
life, the uniform respect of his fellow-men. 

Dr. Cox wrote largely for the press. Among his 
publications were, Quakerism not Christianity (N. Y. 
1833, 8vo) :—Interviews, Memorable and Useful (N. Y. 
1853, 12mo), etc. See N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 4, 1880; N. Y. 
Observer, Oct. 7, 1880; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. 


Cox, Samuel J., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Monmouth County, N. J., Nov. 2, 1789. 
He joined the Church in 1809, was licensed to preach 
in 1812, and not long after admitted on trial in the Phil- 
adelphia Conference. He tilled successively the follow- 
ing appuintments: Sussex Circuit ; Snow Hill; Kensing- 
ton, Phila.; Wilmington, Del.; Union Charge, Phila.; 
and Salem, N. J. In 1821 he located and removed to 
Zanesville, O., where he remained until his death, Aug. 
23, 1870. Mr. Cox was editor of the Muskingum Mes- 
senger from 1823 to 1835, and filled various civil offices 
with eminent ability. (W. P.S.) 


Cox, Thomas L., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Washington County, Ky., Jan. 15, 1809 ; ex- 
perienced religion at the age of ten; joined the Tennes- 
see Conference when twenty-five, and was immediately 
transferred to the Alabama Conference, wherein he served 
the Church with zeal and fidelity until his death, Jan. 18, 
1836. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1836, p. 487. 


Cox, William (1), an English Wesleyan minister 
entered the ministry in 1789, preached for seventeen 
` vears, and died at Swansea, Oct. 15,1809, His life and 
ministry displayed the attractive charms of genuine 
Christianity. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1810. 

Cox, William (2),an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Warminster in 1813. Removing to 
Bristol in 1840, he joined the Church in Newfoundland 
Street Chapel, in that citv, the same year. He zealous- 
lv emploved himself in efforts to do good, and having 
entered the ministry, was sent to Fovant by the Wilts 
Association, in connection with the Home Missionary 
Society in London, in 1849, and labored there till 1852, 
when he was ordained. Failing health compelled him 
to relinquish his charge in April, 1853, and on May 14 
of that year he died. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1854, 
p. 221. 


Coxcie (or Coxis), MicuAEI. a reputable Flemish 
painter, was born at Mechlin in 1497, and was a scholar 
of Van Orley; afterwards went to Rome, where he ap- 
plied himeelf to the study of Raphael. On his return 
to Flanders he painted many works for the churches, 
the best of which are at Brussels Zhe Last Supper, 
in St. Gudule; and The Death of the Virgin, in Notre 
Dame. He died at Antwerp in 1592. See Chalmers, 
Riog. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Genérale, a. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. I/ist. of the Fine Arts, s v. 

Coxcox is the name given in Mexican mythology 
to the patriarch who, together with hia wife, Nochiquet- 
zal, escaped the deluge by constructing a boat of cypress 
wood. This legend is evidently a tradition from the 
history of Noah. See DELUGE. 
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Coxe, Herry Octavius, a minister of the Church 
of England, was born in 1811, and educated at West- 
minster and at Worcester College, Oxford, graduating in 
1833. He entered at once upon work in the MS. de- 
partment at the library of the British Museum, and con- 
tinued there till 1838, when he became one of the sub- 
librarians of the Bodleian library. He succeeded the 
late Dr. Bandinel as head librarian in 1860. On the 
part of the government Mr. Coxe was sent out to in- 
spect the libraries in the monasteries of the Levant. 
He was an authority on the date and character of MSS., 
and he detected one of the forgeries palmed by M. Si- 
monides upon the learned. He died July 10, 1881, at 
Oxford. Mr. Coxe was the editor and author of many 
works; the most important of all his labors being the 
new Cutulogue of the Bodleian Library. He was curate 
in a London district while working at the museum; and 
he was in charge of Wytham, near Oxford, as curate or 
rector, for twenty-five years, until his death. He was 
Oxford select preacher in 1842, and Whitehall preacher 
in 1868; also an honorary fellow of Worcester and Cor- 
pus Christi colleges, and chaplain of the latter. (B. P.) 


Coxe, Richard Charles, an eminent English di- 
vine, was born in 1800. He graduated at Worcester 
College, Oxford, in 1821, was ordained deacon in 1823, 
and priest in 1824; in 1841 became vicar of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; in 1843 honorary canon of Durham, and one 
of the select preachers befure the University of Oxford ; 
in 1853 archdeacon of Lindisfarne, with the vicarage of 
Englingham annexed; and in 1857 canon of Durham. 
He died at Englingham, Aug. 25, 1865. Archdeacon 
Coxe was the author of several valuable theological 
works, a number of sermons, and a few volumes of po- 
ems of a high order of merit. See Appleton's Annual 
Cyclopedia, 1865, p. 674. 

Coxe, William (1), an English author and divine, 
was born in Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, March 7, 
1747. He was educated at Eton, and at King’s College, ` 
Cambridge. In 1768 he was chosen a fellow of the lat- 
ter: and during his residence at the university distin- 
guished himself by his classical attainments, twice gain- 
ing the bachelor’s prize for the best Latin dissertation. 
He was ordained, and appointed curate of Denham in 
1771; rector of Bemerton in 1788; canon-residentiary 
of Salisbury in 1803; and archdeacon of Wilts in 1805, 
which office he held till his death, June 8, 1828. Mr. 
Coxe, as tutor to the sons of several noblemen, spent, at 
various times, many vears on the Continent, where he 
neglected no opportunity of collecting information about 
the countries which he visited. The result appeared in 
many volumes of travels and history, all of which are 
characterized by close observation, care, and research. 
Archdeacon Coxe published, alan, several large topo- 
graphical works, besides some of a religious character. 
A set of his historical works and travels is published 
in twenty-four volumes, imperial quarto. See The 
(Lond.) Annual Register, 1828, p. 2837; Hart, Manual 
of Eng. Literature; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 

Coxe, William (2), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Pennsylvania. He was a student in Jcflerrnon 
College, and graduated at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 1828. He was ordained an evangelist by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, Oct. 8 of the same vear ; 
was missionary to New Orleans, La., in 1829; statect 
supply at Apple Creek, ©., from 1832 to 1836; at Lan- 
caster in 1837 ; pastor there from 1838 to 1849; and there- 
after at Piqua until his death, in 1856. See Gen. Cat. 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 58. 


Coxhead, Bensanmtn, an English Baptist minister, 
was born June 9, 1772, and baptized at Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, May 27,1794. He pursued his theological studiea 
at the academy in Bristol; and was ordained at Wild 
Street Church, London, Oct. 30, 1800, remaining there un- 
til 1807, when he removed to Truro, where, for the moet 
of the time, he continued until 1820. For two or three 
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rears he was out of the pastorate, in consequence of ill- ness until his death, July 1, 1868. See (Lond.) Cong. 
health. In April, 1824, he accepted a call to Winches- , Year-book, 1869, p. 241. 
‘ter, and was pastor in that city seven years, from 1824; Coypel, Antoine, a French painter, son and 
to 1831. He continued to reside in Winchester for five | scholar of Noel, was born in Paris in 1661. He went 
vears, preaching when he could, and then removed to to Rome when quite young, and studied the works of 
Newbury, where, without charge, he preached frequent- | Raphael, Michael Angelo, and the Caracci. At the age 
ly, uotil laid aside by the infirmities of age. He died of fifteen he returned to Paris with a very superficial 
Nov, 12, 1851. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1852, | knowledge of his profession. He was only nineteen 
p.46. (J.C. S.) when he painted his Assumption, for the Church of 

Coxida, ÉLIE ne, a French religious writer, was! Notre Dame, and at twenty he was elected a royal 
bom near Furnes about 1140. In 1189 he became ab-, academician. He was appointed painter to the king 
bot of tbe monastery of Dunes (Cistercian), where he | in 1715. His principal works are at Paris. They are 
acquired extensive celebrity for his knowledge aud, Christ Curing the Blind, at the Carthusian convent; 
virtue. He died in 1203, leaving only two Sermons, | Christ among the Doctors; and The Assumptiun, in the 
which have been published by Visch in the Bibliotheca Church of Notre Dame. He died in 1722. See Hoefer, 
Seriptorum Ordinis Cisterciensis. See Hoefer, Nouv. Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. Fine Arts, s v. 

Coxis. See Coxcte. Coypel, Noel (surnamed Ze Poussin), an eminent 


: : French painter, was born in Paris in 1628. He studied 
Coxow, Tuomas T., an English Methodist preach- | first under Poncet, and at the age of fourteen entered 
er, was born at Hull in 1812. In early life he was con- 


— the school of Quillerier, where he made such rapid prog- 
verted, and joined the New Connection Methodists. | ross that his merit procured his election to the Academy 
In 1834 he began to itinerate in their ministry, and for 


: IS ‘OF | in 1659, his reception-picture being Cain Slaying A bel. 
nearly ten years preached with acceptance in nine CIT- | His celebrated Martyrdom of St. James was painted for 
cuits, when, at Halifax, ill-health suspended his labors 


the Church of Notre D bout this ti He was 
o and he reured to Hull, where he died, Aug. 17] aonan ya, ac A ean e Eene Acade 


: ie appointed by the king director of the French Academy 
of the same year. See Minutes of the British Confer-\ at Rome, where he went in 1672. His beat productions 
ence. 


after this were The Virgin Caressing the Infant and 
Coyaco, Counci oF (Concilium Coyacense), was The Holy Family. He died in 1707. See Spooner, 
held in 1050, at Covaco, or Coyace, in the diocese of 


Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
(rvietta, Spain, by Ferdinand I of Castile. Nine bish- 


Générale, 8. v. 
ops attended, and thirteen decrees were published, re- Coypel. Noel Nicolas, a French painter, was 
lating partly to the Church and partly to the state. 


born in 1692, and was a son of Noel by a second mar- 
2 Orders, under anathema, that all abbots and abbesees riage. He received his first instruction from his father, 
hall govern their houses according to the role of St 


after which he studied in the Academy of Paris, and in 

— w St Benedict, and shall submit in all things to | 1728 was elected a member of that institution, His 
T Otago 1° ee 

3. Orderu that charches and the clergy shall be nnder best works are the ceiling of the chapel of the Virgin 

the control of their bishop, and not under that of any lay | ™ the Church of St. Saviour, and the altar-piece in the 

person ; that suitable veseels and ornaments be provided ; | same chapel, representing The Assumption. He died in 


that no chalice of wood or earthenware shall be allowed: | 1735. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spoon- 
that the altar shall be made entirely of stone, and shall er, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


be consecrated by the bishop. It aleo directs that in 
every cnurch the proper priestly vestments shall be pro-| Coysevox, ANTOINE, an eminent French sculptor, 
was born at Lyons in 1640. Before he was seventeen 


vided, viz. the rurplice, amice, alb, cinctorinm, belt, stole, 

maniple, and chasuble: also the vestments of the deacon, eee ; : ka 
he distinguished himself by a statue of the Virgin, and 
immediately went to Paris, where he studied under 


viz amice, alb, and stole. Also it orders, that under the 
Lerambert-and other masters. He produced some fine 


chalice shal] be placed a paten, and over it n corporal of 

linen. The hoet to be made of fine flour, without any ad- 
works, among which were the tomb of cardinal Maz- 
arin, and the monument of Charles le Brun, in the 


mixtare; the wine and water to be are so that, if the 
Church of St. Nicolas. He died at Paris, Oct. 10, 1720. 





wine and boet and water, the sacred nny may be 
tignifed. That the vestments of priests ministering in 
the church shall reach to their feet. That they sball 
bave no women in their houses except a mother, or aunt, 


or sister, or woman of approved character, who shall al- 
ways be dressed entirely in black: and that they shall 
teach infants the Creed and Lord's Prayer. 

_§. Enjoins that archdeacons shall present for ordina- 
tien only aach clerks as ehall know the whole psalter 
with the hymns and canticles, epistles, gospels, an 


prayers. 

6 Orders all Christian persons to go to church on Sat- 
ordsy evenings, and on Sunday to be present at the 
matina, mass, and at all the hours; to do no work, nor 
travel on that day, nnleas for the parposes of devotion, 
Visiting the sick, burying the dead, executing a secret 
uder of the king, or of defence againet the Saracens. 
Thwe who break this canon are, according to thelr rank, 
either to be deprived of communion for & year, or to re- 
ceive one handred lashes. 

IL Commands fasting on Friday. 

12 Forbids the forcible eeizure of those who have 
taken refuge in a charch, or within thirty-one paces of it. 

There 


to be some difference in the copies of 
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See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Cozad, Jacon, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born July 2, 1819. He experienced religion in early 
life, received license to exhort in 1841, and in 1842 en- 
tered the Indiana Conference. In it he labored faith- 
fully to the close of his life, April 13, 1863. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 212. 


Cozza, Carlo, an Italian painter, son and scholar 
of Giovanni Battista, was born at Ferrara about 1700. 
He painted several pictures fur the churches of his na- 
tive citv, among which are The Annunciation, in the 
Chiesa Nuova; St. Antonio, in Santa Lucia; and St. 
Francesco da Paolo, in San Matteo. He died at Fer- 
rara in 1769. 


Cozza, Francesco, an Italian painter, was born 


these canona. See Labbe, Concil. ix, 1063. — Landon, | at Istilo, in Calabria, in 1605, and studied at Rome 


Man. of Councils, s. v.; Richard et Giraud, Bibliotheque | under Domenichino. 


Sacrée, 8. v. 


One of his best work* was at 
Rome, and represented the Vergine del Riscatto, in the 


Coyle, Jorn, a Scotch Congregational minister, Church of Santa Francesca Romana. He died at Rome 


was born at Montrose, July 26, 1842. He was con- 


verted in his eighteenth year; joined the Wesleyans | 8- V»; 


in 1682. See Hoefer, Nouvelle Biogruphie Générale, 
Spooner, Biographical History of the Fine Arts, 


at first, but soon after became a Congregationalist; re- |® V- 


ceived his ministerial education largely under private 


Cozza, Giovanni Battista, an Italian painter, 


instructors; and was ordained at Forfar, April 26, 1866, | was burn at Milan in 1676, aud settled at Ferrara while 
where he labored with great ability, zeal, and devoted- ; very young, where he executed many works for the 
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ehurches. The principal are, The Conception, in the 
cathedral; The Holy Family, in the Church of Ognis- 
santi; T'he Assumption, in San Guglielmo; and T'he An- 
nunciation, in Santa Lucia. He died at Ferrara in 1742, 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts,s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cozza, Lorenzo, an Italian theologian, was born 
near Bolsena, March 31,1654. He entered the order of 
the Observantists, and after having been successively 
professor of theology and vice-commissary of his order, 
was elected its minister-general, May 15, 1723. In De- 
cember, 1726, Benedict XIII created him cardinal, and 
he was afterwards promoted to several other ecclesias- 
tical offices. He died at Rome, Jan. 18, 1729, leaving 
Various historical and archeological works in Latin, for 
which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lezikon, 8. v. 

Cozzando, LEONARDO, an Italian biographer, was 
born at Rovato, near Brescia, in 1620. At the age of 
twelve he entered the order of Servites, and while 
young taught philosophy at Verona and Vienna. He 
afterwards became professor of theology, and regent of 
the College of St. Alexander of Brescia. At the age of 
twenty-tive he was elected member of the Academy of 
the Erranti. He died Feb. 7, 1702, leaving, Corsi di 
Penna (Brescia, 1645) :—Atetretto det Prelati della sua 
Religione (ibid. 1673) :— Vite del P. Paolo Cigone e del 
P. Ottavio Pantagolo: — De Magisterio Antiquarum 
Philosophurum (Cologne, 1682; Geneva, 1684 ):—Li- 
braria Bresciana (Brescia, 1694); this work contains 
the lives of five hundred and thirty authors :— Vago e 
Curwoso Ristretto Profano e Sagro dell’ Historia Bres- 
ciana (ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Cozzens, SamueL Woopwarn, D.D., a Congre- 
gational minister, was born in Mayfield, N. Y., Oct. 25, 
1801. He graduated from Middlebury College in 1828, 
and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1831; was 
ordained at blarblehead, Mass.; became colleague of Rev. 
Samuel Dana in 1832; in 1837 pastor at Milton: and in 
1847 acting pastor of the Second Church, Milton, remain- 
ing there until 1851. The Kingsborough (N. Y.) Pres- 
byterian Church was the next in which he labored in 
the same capacity; and in 1853 he was installed in the 
Presbyterian Church at Mount Vernon, from which he 
was dismissed in 1859, During the next nine years he 
was acting pastor at Weybridge, Vt.; then, in the same 
relation, he served the Church at South Plymouth, Mass., 
from 1868 to 1872. He died in Medtield, Aug. 7, 1875. 
See Cong. Quurterly, 1876, p. 422. 

Crabb, Jons M., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Garrard County, Ky., in 1804. He was educated in 
the Miami University, Oxford, O., and studied theology 
in the Western Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. In 1838 
he was licensed to preach, and engaged at Eaton and 
Alexandria; subsequently he was pastor of Lima, West 
Bethesda, and Union churches, in Ohio. He died March 
17, 1859. He was a devoted laborer aud one of the 
pioneers of the Church. See Wilson, Presb, Hist. Al- 
manac, 1860, p. 69. 


Crabbe, Grorceg, an English poet and divine, was 
born at Aldborough, Suffolk, Dec. 24, 1754. When 
fourteen years of age, being tolerably grounded in 
mathematics and classica, he was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon near Bury St. Edmunds, but had no liking for 
the profession, and ultimately proceeded to London to 
make a trial of literature. For a time he was very un- 
fortunate. At last, when threatened with arrest for 
debt, he made his case known to Edmund Burke, who 
received him in a very kindly manner, brought him 
into his family, introduced him to Fox, Reynolds, John- 
son, and other distinguished men, and gave him his 
criticism and advice concerning the poem of T'he Li- 
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holy orders. In 1782 he was ordained curate of his 
native place, and shortly after appointed chaplain to 
the duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle. In 1785 be was 
presented to two small livings in Dorsetshire, in 1789 
exchanged them for others in the vale of Belvoir, and 
in 1813 was preferred to the rectory of Trowbridge, 
which he held until his death, Feb. 8, 1832. Mr. 
Crabbe, in addition to the work above mentioned, 
published, The Village (1783) :—The Newspaper (1785) : 
—The Purish Register (1807) :—The Borough (1810): 
—Tales in Verse (1812) :—Tales of the Hall (1819). 
See The North American Review, 1834, p. 135; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Rose, Gen. Biog. Dict. 8. v. ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Crabeth, Dirx and Wovter, two brothers, were 
very eminent Dutch paintere on glass, born at Gouda, 
in Holland, and flourished about 1560. They executed 
many works of great merit, especially the magnificent 
windows of the great church at Gouda, on which are 
represented, The Nativity, Christ Driving the Money- 
changers from the Temple, The Death of Holofernes, 
and The Profunation of the Temple by Heliodorus. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, av. 


Crabtree, Abraham, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born at Heptonstall, near Halifax, in 1785, 
He entered the ministry in 1811, and died on the Pate- 
ley-Bridge Circuit, June 15, 1851. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1851. 


Crabtree, William, an English Baptist minister, 
was born near Heptonstall, Yorkshire, March 20, 1806. 
He was baptized June 14, 1827, studied under the Rev. 
R. Ingham ; after a year’s service in Duffield, Derby- 
shire, was assistant minister, for a time, with Rev. J. 
Taylor, at Hinckley, Leicestershire, and then removed 
to Lineholm, in Yorkshire, where he died, May 9, 1854. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1855, p. 47. (J. C. S.) 


Cradock, John, D.D., an Irish prelate, born at 
Wolverham, and educated at Cambridge, became rector 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and subsequently chaplain 
to the duke of Bedford. He accompanied that noble- 
man to Ireland in 1757, was soon after elected to the 
see of Kilmore, and on Dec. 4 of the same year was 
consecrated, In 1772 he was translated to the see of 
Dublin. In 1773 he was one of the eighteen peers wha 
protested against the passing of a bill for securing the 
repayment of money lent by Papists to Protestants on 
mortgages of land. He died Dec. 11,1778. See D’Al- 
ton, Memoirs of the Abps. of Dublin, p. 844. 


Cradock, Thomas, a missionary of the Church 
of England, was born at Wolverham, Bedfordshire, in 
1718, and was educated at Cambridge. An attachmene 
having sprung up between a sister of the duchess of 
Bedford and Thomas, he was persuaded by her friends 
to migrate to Maryland, where it is believed that he 
arrived in 1742. In October of that vear the General 
Assembly passed an act for the erection of a chapel 
about twelve miles from Baltimore, to be called Sr, 
Thomas's, In 1745 it was made an independent parish. 
Mr. Cradock became its minister the same year, alno 
keeping a school for several veara. Between 1750 anal 
1753 he preached a sermon which made considerable 
impression, urging the necessitv of electing a bishop 
in the colony. In 1753 he published a version of the 
Psalms in hernic verse. About 1763 Mr. Cradock be- 
came physically paralyzed, but retained his mental vipe- 
or, and continued to fulfil his Sabbath appointments 
until his death, May 7, 1770. He was a man of variet 
learning, an intense student, and a preacher of consider- 
able power. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
v, 111. 


Cradock, Zachary, D.D., an English clergyman, 


brary, which was published in 1781 (2d ed. 1783), and | was born in 1633, and educated at Queen's College, 


was favorably noticed. 


By the assistance of Burke | Cambridge. 


Some years after he was made canon res- 


he was enabled to prepare himself for admissiun to | identiary of Chichester, and elected fellow of Eton Col- 
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lege in 1672. In 1680 he was chosen provost of Eton. 
He died Oct. 16, 1695. Dr. Cradock is known to the 
world by the high character given him by his contem- 
poraries, and by two fine sermons; viz., one on Provi- 
dence, the other On the Great End and Design of Chris- 
tunity, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit.and Amer, Authors, & v. 


Crafts, ELIPHALET Porter, a Unitarian minister, 
was bom at North Bridgewater (now Brockton), Mass., 
Noy. 233, 1800. He was fitted for college by his father, 
who was a clergyman (a graduate of Harvard College 
in 1785), and graduated from Brown University in 1821. 
After being engaged for some time in teaching and 
uccasional preaching, he was ordained in November, 
1838, and settled in East Bridgewater, where he re- 
mained nearly eight years. In 1839 he became pastor 
in Sandwich, and continued until 1854. After this he 
resided in East Lexington, teaching, and preaching in 
vacant pulpits, as he had opportunity. Next, he was 
minitter at Eastport, Me., from 1866 to 1876, and in 
the latter vear removed to Waltham, Mass., where he 
died, Jan. 16, 1880. See Brown Unicersity Necrology, 
18:9-80. (J. C. S.) 


Cragg, Grorar, an English Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in January, 1793. He joined the Church 
in early manhood, was ordained at Boroughbridge about 
1837, labored there about seventeen years with great 
success, accepted a call to Leyburn, Yorkshire, where 
he preached fourteen vears, and then removed to Har- 
rowgate, where he died, Dec. 1, 1873. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Fear-book, 1875, p. 319. 


Craghead. See CRAIGHEAD. 


Cragie (or Craigie), Jouy, is the name of two 
Scutch clergymen. 

L Took his degree at the University of St. Andrews 
in 1697; was licensed tw preach in 1702; called to the 
living at Abercrumbie in 1704, and ordained. He died 
before March 14, 1733, aged about fifty-six years. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 403. 

2. Took his degree at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
in 1761; was licensed to preach in 1767; appointed to 
the living at St. Fergus in 1773, and ordained; trans- 
ferred to Old Deer in 1798, and died Oct. 9, 1821, aged 
eighty vears. See Fasti Eccles. Scolicana, iii, 621, 640. 


Craig, the name of a number of Scotch clergymen. 

L ALEXANDER (1), took his degree at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews in 1636; was admitted to the living 
at Pettinain in 1641, and died in April, 1642, aged about 
twenty-six years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 331. 

2. ALEXANDER (2), took his degree at the Univer- 
sty of Aberdeen in 1669; was licensed to preach in 
16:6; appointed to the living at Unst in 1688; deserted 
his charge about 1697; resided at Fraserburgh in 1702; 
intruded there in 1708, and was accused of intrusion in 
1716. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 372, 441. 

3. ARCHIBALD, took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1810; was licensed to preach in 1812; or- 
dained as assistant in the living at Bedrule in 1832, 
and in that year published /atroduction to Greek Ac- 
centuation, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 488. 

4. Georce (1), D.D., was licensed to preach in 1799; 
presented to the living at Kinross in 1808, and ordained 
m 1804; assumed the name of Buchinan in 1806, and 
dred April 18, 1842. He published An Account of the 
Parish. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 598, 

5. GEORGE (2), was licensed to preach in 1832; ap- 
punted to the living at Sprouston in 1834, and ordained 
in 1835; joined the Free Secession in 1843, and died 
Feb. 10, 1866. He published 4 Sermon at the Opening 
of the Parish Church (1838) :—.i n Account of the Auch- 
brarder Case (1839):—A Memoir of Rev. John Sym, 
his predecessor. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 473. 

6. Hucs, a Covenanter of Edinburgh, studied at 
Glasgow University in 1667; was for some years a mer- 
chant-bargess; was called to the living at Galashiels 
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in 1692, and ordained. He died before April, 1714. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 550. 

7. James (1), took his degree at Glasgow University 
in 1652; was called to the living at Killearn in 1658, 
and ordained; conformed to Episcopacy; was accused 
before the privy council of several charges of disloyalty, 
and acquitted; other charges being brought against 
him in 1690, he was ousted by the rabble. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 356. 

8. JAMES (2), took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1655; was appointed to the living at Hoddam 
in 1661, and ordained; transferred to Selkirk in 1666, 
and to Tranent in 1676; was deprived for refusing the 
test in 1681; elected by a unanimous vote of the kirk- 
session, heritors, magistrates, and deacons, to the second 
charge, Canongate, Edinburgh, in 1687; obliged to re- 
move to an old chapel near the Watergate in 1691; re- 
ceived into communion, and transferred to Dudding- 
ston in 1694, He died May 3), 1704, aged about sev- 
enty-two vears, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 89; iii. 
360, 640, 620. 

9. JAmes (3), was born at Thornton-loch, in August, 
1669; took his degree at Edinburgh University in 1694; 
was called to the living at Bathans (Yester), in 1701, 
and ordained; rebuked in 1702 for riding on the Sab- 
bath while preaching in the North; transferred to Dun- 
bar in 1718; promoted to the Old Church, Edinburgh, 
in 1721, and died Jan. 31, 1731. He published Poems 
on Divine Subjects (Edinburgh, 1727) :—Sermons (ibid. 
1732-1788, 3 vols). See Fasti Ev cles. Scuticana, i, 15, 
364, 369. 

10. James (4), a native of Innerwick, was elected 
doctor in Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, in 1739 ; licensed 
to preach in 1742; appointed to the living at Currie in 
1752, and ordained ; became presbytery clerk in 1753, 
and died June 24, 1792, aged seventy-two years, See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 146. 

11. James (5), A.M., was licensed to preach in 
1795; presented to the living at Dalserf in 1805, and 
ordained, retired to England with the sanction of the 
presbytery, and died there, Nov. 9, 1845. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 281. 

12. Jous, was licensed to preach in 1760; appoint- 
ed minister at Kirkpatrick-Fleming in 1764; transfi rred 
to Ruthwell in 1783, and died Dec. 16, 1798, aged sixty- 
one years, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticaune, i, 622, 626. 

13. Rosert, A.M., was licensed to preach in 1824; 
appointed to Stanley chapel in 1826; presented to the 
living at New Cumnock in 1829, and ordained; trans- 
ferred to Rothesay in 1833, when Gaelic was no longer 
required; joined the Free Secession in 1843, and died 
May 26, 1860, aged sixty-eight veare. He published, 
Theocracy (1848) :—The Man Christ Jesus (1855). See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 105; iii, 30, 31. 

14. THomas (1), took his dey ree at the University 
of St. Andrews in 1603, was licensed to preach in 1611; 
appointed to the living at New Spynie in 1624, and 
died in 1639, aged about tifty-six years, See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticuna, iii, 171. 

15. Tuomas (2). took his degree at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1617; was licensed to preach in 1620; admit- 
ted to the living at Largo before 1631, and continued 
in 1637, but was deposed in 1640. See Fusts Eccles. 
Scoficane, ii, 252. 

16. Thomas (3), took his degree at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1656; became schoolmaster of Dvke; 
was licensed to preach in 1659; presented to the living 
at St. Andrew’s-Lhanbrvd in 1663, and ordained; de- 
prived in 1690 for nonjurancy, and died before 1719. 
see Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, iii, 165. 

17. Tuomas (4), was licensed to preach in 1743; 
presented to the living at Guthrie in 1753; ordained 
in 1754, and died April 16,1797. See Fusti Eccles. Sco- 
ticune, iii, 796. . 

18. WiuitaM, D.D., was born in Glasgow in Feb- 
ruary, 1709; took his degree at the university there ; 
was licensed to preach in 1734; calle: to the living at 
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Cambusnethan in 1737, and ordained. He preached 
the principles of virtue and morality more frequently 
than his hearers had been accustomed to, so they op- 
posed him; he was transferred to the West Church, 
Glasgow, in 1738; removed with his congregation to 
the new Church of St. Andrew in 1761, and died Jan. 
13, 1784. Habitually pious, he arrested the attention 
without alarming the imagination, and tuuched the 
heart without rousing the passions. He published, T'he 
Reverence which is Due to the Nume of God (1761) :— 
The Character and Obligations of a Minister of the 
Gospel (1764) :—An Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ 
(1767) :—Twenty Discourses on Various Subjects (Lond. 
1775; 2d ed., with Life, 1808, 2 vols.). See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticuna, ii, 24,275; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Craig, Edward, an English divine, graduated at 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and was curate at Glent- 
worth and Saxvy; successively at Watton and Clap- 
ham, St.James’s, Edinburgh; Staines, Burton-Latimer, 
and, lastly, perpetual curate of St. James's, Pentonville: 
in all which places he was eminently useful. He died 
in 1850. Among his writings are, Patriarchal Piety 
(1826) :— Sermons (1828). See (Lond.) Christian Guar- 
din, April, 1850, p. 199; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Craig, Elijah, a Baptist minister, was born in Vir- 
ginia about 1740, and converted at the age of twenty- 
four. In 1765 he began to hold religious services in 
his own tobacco-house, and continued to preach as op- 
portunity presented. He was once imprisoned for 80 
doing, but nevertheless continued his labors, In 1786 
he removed to Kentucky, where he died in 1808. See 
Lices of Virginia Baptist Ministers, p. 71-73. (J.C. S.) 

Craig, John (1), a Baptist minister, was born in 
Dublin, Ireland. He came to Maryland, joined the 
Methodists, served on the British side in the war of 
independence, went to Nova Scotia in 1784, travelled 
through the province as a preacher; was ordained pas- 
tor of a Baptist Church at Ragged Island; removed to 
Connecticut in 1782, and remained there two years. 
Ile then returned to Nova Scotia, where he died, Dec. 
13, 1737, in his eighty-eighth year. See Bill, Hist. of 
Buptists in the Maritime Provinces, p. 232. 

Craig, John (2), a pioneer Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Ireland, Sept. 21, 1710, but was educated in 
America. He was licensed by the Donegal Presby tery 
in 1738, sent to Deer Creek, Md., and in 1739 to Opequ- 
hon Irish Tract, and other places in western Virginia. 
Tn 1740 he was ordained pastor at Shenandoah and South 
River, resigned in 1754, and died April 21, 1774. He 
was a man mighty in the Scriptures, in perils often, in 
labors abundant. (W. P. S.) 

Craig. John Liggett, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Allegheny, Pa., Dec. 7, 1828. He graduated at 
Duquesne College, Pittsburgh, in 1846; studied theol- 
ogy in the Associate Reformed Seminary, Allegheny ; 
was licensed by Monongahela Associate Reformed Pres- 
bytery in 1850, and in 1854 accepted a call to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church at Princeton, Ind. In 1864 
he was appointed chaplain of the 17th regiment Indiana 
Veterans, He died in July, 1866. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 260. 


Craig, J. N., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, born in 
1814, was licensed to preach by New Brunswick Presby- 
tery, in 1836; pastor at Rogersville and New Providence, 
Tenn.; afterwards twenty-two years in Columbus, Miss., 
and six years in St. Lonis, Mo.; professor of moral aci- 
ence in the University of Mississippi until 1880. He 
was moderator of the General Assembly in 1863. He 
died May 15, 1882. He was a man of superior intelli- 
gence and strong character. See Christian Obserrer, 
May 24, 1882. 

Craig, Lewis, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Orange County, Va., about 1737, and converted in 1765. 
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Being arrested June 4, 1768, while engaged in public 
worship, and thrown into jail at Fredericksburg, he 
preached to crowds of people through the prison bars. 
In 1770 he became pastor of the Upper Spottsylvania 
Church. In 1771 he was again imprisoned three months. 
After preaching in several places in Kentucky, he was 
pastor of South Elkhorn Church about nine years. In 
1792 he moved to Bracken County, Ky., in which he 
organized several churches, He died suddenly about 
1828. See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. p. 285. (J.C.S.) 

Craig, Thomas, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Edinburgh in 1780. He was con- 
verted in early life; received bis ministerial training 
at Homerton College; and was ordained in 1802 at 
Bocking, where he labored until his death, June 21, 1865. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1866, p. 243. 


Craig, Wheelock, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Augusta, Me., in July, 1824. He graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1843, in 1847 at the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, and for several years was engaged in 
teaching. In 1849 he was ordained in New Castle, and 
the next vear accepted a call to the Trinitarian Church 
in New Bedford, Mass. In May, 1868, he went abroad 
for his health, but died at Neufchatel, Switzerland, iu 
November following. See Hist. of Bowdoin College, 
p. 577, 578 (J. C. S.) 

Craighead, Alexander, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Pennsylvania. He was licensed by 
Donegal Presbytery in 1734, and sent to Middle Octo- 
rara and “over the river.” He was ordained Nov. 18, 
1735, but disputes arising from a difference of views, he 
was suspended. He joined Newcastle Presbytery in 
1754; met with Hanover Presbytery in 1757, and was 
sent to Rocky River, in North Carolina, and to other 
vacancies. He died in March, 1766. See Webster, //zs?. 
of the Presb. Church tn A merica, 1857. 


Craighead, John, a Presbyterian minister, a grad- 
uate of Princeton College, received ordination from Don- 
egal Presbytery about 1767, and was pastor at Rocky 
Spring, Pa., until 1798. He died April 20,1799. See 
Alexander, Princeton College in the 18th Century. 


Craighead, Robert, Sr.,a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at the University of St. Andrews in 16538; was 
ordained over the Presbyterian congregation at Castle 
Finn, County Donegal, Ireland, before 1661; went to 
Glasgow in June, 1689; had a call to fill vacancies in 
the city of Glasgow; returned to Ireland in 1690, and 
was admitted to Derry ; went back to Glasgow in 1698 ; 
settled at his former charge about 1700, and died there 
in September, 1711, aged about seventv-eight years. 
He published An Answer to a Discourse on the Inren- 
tions of Men in Worship (1694) :—A dvice to Communi- 
canis (1695) :—Adrice for Assurance of Salrutiorn 
(1702) :— Answer to the Bishop of Derry’s Second Ad- 
monition (1697) :— Warning and Advice to the Christiure 
(1701) :— Walking with God (1712). See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, ii, 16, 18. 

Craighead, Robert, Jr., an Irish Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Castle Finn, County Donegal, in 
1684. He took his degree of A.M. at the University 
of Glasgow in 1702, studied divinity at Edinburgh ana 
Leyden, and in 1709 was ordained colleague to Mr. 
Iredell, in Capel Street, or Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, where 
he died, July 30, 1738. Both he and his father were 
brilliant and effective workers on behalf of the Irish 
Presbyterians. See Reid, Hist. of the Presb. Church in 
Ireland. 


Craighead, Thomas, a Presbyterian minister, was 
a native of Scotland. He is said to have studied med- 
icine as well as divinity, and, after being settled in Ire- 
land for ten or twelve years, went, in 1715, to New Eng- 
land, and was employed in the ministry at Freetown, 
near Fall River, Mass., until 1728. In 1724 be was re- 
ceived by New Castle Presbytery, and became pastor at. 
White Clay, Pa. In 1783 he was installed at Pequea, 
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bat was dismissed in 1786, and became a supply at Han- 
over Paxton, and Conedogwinnit. He was installed at 
Hopewell in 1738, and in April, 1739, he dropped dead 
inthe pulpit. See Webster, Hist. of the Presb. Church 
ts America, 1857. 

Craighead, Thomas B., a Presbyterian minister, 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Orange in 1780. 
For a few months he preached at Sugar Creek, his na- 
tive place, and then removed to Tennessee, where he 
was brought to trial before the presbytery for holding 
certain Pelagian views; and the controversy which 
arse lasted for many years. Mr. Craighead was one 
of che founders of Davidson Academy (afterwards Nash- 
ville University), and became its first president, which 
position he held fur over two years. His publications 
are, A Sermon on Regeneration :— letters to Rev. J. P. 
Campbell :—The Philosophy of the Human Mind (1833) : 
—The Powers and Susceptibilities of the Human Mind 
(1834, 12mo):—A Defence of the Elkhorn A ssociution 
(1822). Mr. Craighead excelled as an extemporaneous 
orator, but not as a writer. See Alexander, Princeton 
College in the 18th Century. 


Craigie. See Craair. 


Craik, ALEXANDER, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was licensed to preach in 1798; became rector at the 
Dundee Academy in 1809; was presented to the living 
at Liberton in 1813, and died at Edinburgh, Oct. 19, 
1856, aged eighty-three years. He published, A Letter 
ta Mr. John Brown (1820) :—A Sermon in the Scottish 
Palpit: —An Account of the Purish. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scuficane, i, 226, 227. 

Crail, Anam, a Scotch prelate, was promoted to the 
see of Aberdeen about 1207, and died in 1227. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 106. 

Crain, Eli B., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born in Boyle County, Ky., 


March 24, 1807. He was converted about 1826, in 1833 
entered ibe Kentucky Conference, and, with "the ex- 


ception of three years, labored in the effective ranks 
until 1853. He died Jan. 10, 1867. See Minutes af 
Amaal Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1867 
p. 161. 

Crain, Francis M, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Autauga County, 
Ala, June 18, 1828, professed religion in 1847, in 1852 
was licensed to preach and admitted into the Alabama 
Conference, and died April 19, 1859. See Minutes of 
Arswul Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1859, 
p. 160, 

Crallo, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, was pa- 
tron of Llangrallo, otherwise Coychurch, in Glamorgan- 
shire (Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 222). 

Cram, Jacos, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Hampton Falls, N. H., Oct. 12, 1762, and graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1782. He was ordained at 
Hopkinton, N. H., Jan. 25, 1789, and dismissed Jan. 5, 
192. He labored as a missionary among the Stock- 
bridge Indians in western New York, until May, 1801, 
and then settled, without charge, in Exeter, N. H., where 
be died, Dec. 21, 1833. See Mist. of the Mendon Associ- 
ation, p. 223. (J. C. S.) 

Cramb, A. B., a Baptist minister, was born in ` 
Weare, N. H., July 2, 1827. He removed to Ilinois | 
in 1840; settled in Woodford County, near Metamora ; 
pursued his studies at Shurtleff College; was licensed 
to preach in 1848, and ordained Oct. 13, 1849, his prin- 
cipal pastorates being at Metamora, III., and St. Cloud. 
Minn. He died Feb. 19, 1857. See Cathcart, Baptisi 
Laryclop. p. 286. (J. C. S.) 

Crambeth, Marrukw De, a Scotch prelate, was 
lashop of the see of Dunkeld in 1289, and died in 1312. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 81. 


Cramer, Andreas, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1582 at Heimersieben, near Magde- 
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burg. Ile studied at Helmstidt, was in 1607 rector at 
Quedlinburg, and in 1615 pastor of St. John’s at Magde- 
burg. During the thirty years’ war he had to leave 
that place, and was appointed in 1631 superintendent 
at Mithlhausen, where he died in 1640. His writings, 
which are of a controversial character, are given in 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,3.v. (B. P.) 


Cramer, Daniel, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Reetz, in the Neumark, Jan. 20, 
1568, and died Oct. 5, 1637, at Stettin, being doctor and 
professor of theology, pastor of St. Mary’s, and member 
of consistory. He wrote, Sana Doctrinu de Pradesti- 
natione:—Scholu Prophetica:—Arbor Heretice Con- 
sunguinttatis :— Methodus Tractands Textum Scripture 
Sucre :— Isagoge ud Libros Propheticos et A postolicos : 
— Disp. Theol. de Descensu Christi ad Inferos, de Regno 
Christi, de Questione: an Heretico sit Fides Servanda : 
—De Distinguendv Decalogo quoad Preceptorum Nu- 
merum, and others, See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lertkun, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 721, 
764, 807; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s v. (B. P.) 


Cramer, Heinrich Matthias August, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 10, 1745. 
He studied at Halle, was in 1775 appointed pastor of St. 
Wipert’s at Quedlinburg, and died April 12, 1801. He 
translated R. Simon's Histoire Critique into German, 
with valuable additions (Halle, 1776-1780), and wrote, 
Briefe über Inquisitionsgericht und Ketzerverfolzuny 
( Leipsic, 1785, 2 vols, ):— Lebensgeschichte Jesu ron 
Nazareth (ibid. 1787). See Döring, Die gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlands, i, 280 sy.; Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 9, 74, 765; ii, 257, 394. (B. P.) 


Cramer, Jean Jacob, a Swiss Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Ellg, near Zurich, Jan. 24, 1673. Af- 
ter having travelled in Germany, France, Holland, and 
England, he was successively professor of Hebrew at 
Zurich and of theology at Herborn. He died at Zu- 
rich, Feb. 9, 1702, leaving, Theologia Israelis ( Frank- 
fort, 1705 ):— Commenturtus Posthumus tn Codicem 
Succah (Utrecht, 1720) :—some dissertations, the most 
interesting of which are published under the title, Je 
Ara Exteriore Templi Secundi (1697). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 


Cramer, Jean Rudolph, a learned Protestant 
divine of Switzerland, was born at Elig, in the canton 
of Zurich, Feb. 14, 1678, and was instructed in the clas- 
sics by his father. He studied medicine at first, but 
turned his attention to divinity in 1698, and was ad- 
mitted into the ministry in 1699, In 1701 he went to 
Leyden, and in 1702 published his Seven Dissertations 
on the Hilcoth Biccurim. He was chosen Hebrew pro- 
feseer at Zurich on Sept. 18 of the same year. In 1705 
he was appointed to teach sacred and profane history, 
and in 1725 was made professor of theology. He died 
July 14,1737. His works are very numerous. Among 
them are Constitutiones de Primitivis R. Mosis F. Mai- 
monis :— Decas Thesium Theologicarum (1704, 4to) :— 
De Summa Predicationis A postolice (1725, 4to). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelchr- 
ten- Lexikon, 8 vV. 

Cramer, Johann Daniel, a Reformed theologian 
of Germany, was born at Hanau, May 5, 1672. In 1693 
he was professor of philosophy and philology, and in 
1709 was made doctor of theology on presenting a dis- 
sertation, Disp. de Gratwe Divinæ Progressu ad Posterns 
Credenttum. He died at Zerbst, Oct. 23, 1715. See 
Jocher, 4Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Cramer, Johann Friedrich Heinrich, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Dahlen, 
Sept. 2, 1754. After being deacon at the Kreuz Kirche 
in Dresden, he was in 1815 appointed pastor there, and 
died Sept. 4. 1820. He published, Kurze Erklärungen 
und Beobachtungen über Abschnitte der heil. Schrift 
(Leipsic, 1811) :—Predigten über die Erungelien u. Epi- 
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steln (Zittau, 1818, 1820, 1826, 2 vols.) :— Geschichte des 
Christenthums und der Kirche :— Ueber die Nachahmung 
Jesu (Dresden, 1791; 5th ed. 1808) :— Beicht-und Com- 
munionbuch (ibid. 1794; 15th ed. 1828). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 127, 134, 316, 861, 366. 
(B. P.) 


Cramer, Johann Jacob, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Leipsic, March 11, 1658. He 
studied at his native place and at Wittenberg, was 
preacher at St. Thomas's and afterwards pastor of St. 
John’s, at Leipsic, and died Jan. 11.1702. He wrote, De 
Promtssionibus Vite Aterne tn Vet. Testamento :— De 
Syllogismo Christi in Joh, viii, 47: — De Vocatione Mes- 
sie ad Sacerdotium: — Theologia Israelis (published 
after his death, Frankfort, 1705) :— De Scholarum Per- 
petuo in Ecclesia Dei Usu (Herborn, 1710). See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
1%. (B. P.) 


Cramer, John Anthony, an English philologist 
of German extraction, was born in 1793 at Mitloedi. in 
the canton of Glarus, studied in England, and was in 
1822 preacher at Binsey, in Oxfordshire. In 1831 he 
was made principal at New Inn Hall, Oxford, was in 
1842 professor of history at Oxford University, and died 
at Brighton, Aug. 24, 1848. He is best known as the 
author of Anecdota Greca Codicum Margiscriptorum 
Kibliothece Oxoniensis (Oxford, 1834-87, 4 vols.) :—A n- 
ecdota Greca e Codicibus Munuscriptis Bibliotheca Re- 
gie Parisiensis (ibid. 1839-41, 4 vols.):—Catene Gra- 
corum Patrum in Novum Testamentum (ibid. eod. 7 
vols.) :—Study of Modern History (ibid. 1843). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Cramer, John Kearsley. a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Williamsport, Md., Sept. 24, 1824. He 
graduated fromm Jefferson College in 1848, and studied 
theology part of a year in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. He was stated supply at Charlotte Court-house, 
Va., in 1852 and 1853; also at Washington, D. C., in 
1854 and 1855; ordained by the Presbytery of Carlisle, 
April 13, 1859; pastor at Williamsport and Welsh Run, 
Md., from 1859 to 1861; stated supply at Havre de 
Grace in 1861, and pastor from 1863 to 1866, pastor- 
elect at Churchville from 1866 to 1868, and died at Cum- 
berland, Dec. 19,1869. See Gen. Cut. of Princeton Theol. 
Nem, 1881, p- 1738. 


Cramer, Ludwig Dankegott, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born April 19, 1791, at 
KMaumersroda, near Freiburg. He studied at Witten- 
berg, and in 1812 commenced his lectures on moral 
philosophy there. In 1817 he was called to Rostock 
as professor of theology, but in the fullowing year 
went to Leipsic as successor of Keil, and died Jan. 8, 
1824. He wrote, Doctrina Judeorum de Preerxistentia 
Animarum (Wittenberg, 1810) :— L’eber den Mystectsmus 
in der Fhilosophie (ibid. 1811) :—Systematische Durstel- 
lung der Moral der Apokryphen des Alten Testaments 
(Leipsic, 1814) :—De Sacra Librorum V. T. A uctoritute 
(ibid. 1819) :—Progr. de Bibliologia in Sacris N. T. Li- 
hris Proposita (ibid. 1822, 1823) :— Vorlesungen über die 
christl. Dogmatik (ed. by Näbe, ibid. 1829). See Döring, 
Ine gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 283; Winer, 


Handbuch der theol. Lit. i. 239, 294, 302, 310, 430; ii, 200; | 


Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 248. (B. P.) 


Cramer, Matthias, a German controversialist, 
was born at Aix-la-Chapelle, and died Nov, 12, 1557. 
He published, Catholica ac Orthodora Religio (Colon, 
1542) :— De Catholice Fidei Regula A ssertio (1556). See 
Hartzheim, Bibl. Colon. p. 243; Streber, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Cramond, James, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1644; was li- 
censed to preach in 1646; went to England as preach- 
er to a regiment, for which he was debarred the privi- 
leges of a minister; but on his repentance the assembly 
readmitted him in 1650, and he was called to the living 
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at Fearn in 1653. He died in 1690, aged about sixty- 
six years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 881. 

Cramond, Robert, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
took his degree at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 
1764; was ordained minister of the Presbyterian Con- 
gregation at Etal in 1775, and admitted to the living 
at Yarrow in 1776. He died Feb. 14, 1791, aged fifty 
vears, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 564. 


Cramp, John Mockett, D.D., an eminent Bap- 
tist educator and author, was born at St. Peter’s, Isle of 
Thanet, England, July 25, 1791, and educated at Step- 
ney College. He was successively pastor at South- 
wark, London, in 1818; St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, from 
1827 to 1842 (part of the time assisting his father, Kev. 
Thomas Cramp), and Hastings in 1842. In 1844 he as- 
sumed the presidency of an unsuccessful Baptist College 
in Montreal, Canada, which he held until 1849. He was 
editor, in that city, of The Register from 1844 to 1849, of 
The Colonial Protestant (with Rev. W. Taylor, D.D.) in 
1848 and 1849, and of The Pilot from 1849 to 1851. In 
1857 he became president of Acadia College, Wolfville, 
N. S., and the remainder of his busy life he devoted to fur- 
thering the cause of Baptist education and religion in the 
maritime provinces, Until he resigned his position in 
1869, his influence was pre-eminent in all questions of 
denominational and educational politics. He found his 
college weak and poor; he left it on a firm foundation, 
with an able staff of instructors, and a good attendance 
of students. The home and foreign mission enterprise 
and the temperance movement shared his earnest sup- 
port. He died at his home in Wolfville, Dec. 7, 1881. 
Dr. Cramp was an eminent linguist and historian, a 
celebrated theologian, and as a patristic scholar and in 
Church history had few equals in the dominion. His 
works are, A Tert-book of Popery; or, A History of the 
Council of Trent (Lond. 1831; enlarg. ed. Lond. ansi 
N. Y. 1851, 8vo), a one-sided commentary on the his- 
tory and decrees of the council, from the standpoint of a 
narrow and violent Protestantism ; a valuable work, how- 
ever, containing vast information :— T'he Reformation in 
Europe (Lond, 1844, 18mo):—Lectures for the Times 
(ibid. eod.) :—Jntroductory Theological Address (Hali- 
fax, N. S., 1851) :—Portruiture from Life, by a Bereare:t 
Itusband (ibid, 1862 ):—The Great Kjectment of 1862 
(ibid. eod.) :— Catechism of Christian Baptism (ibid. and 
Phila. 1865, 18mo), an able presentation, answered by 
Rev. D. D. Currie:—History of the Buptists from the 
Apostolic Times to the Close af the 18th Century (Lond. 
1868, 8vo, which has been translated into German), a 
work whose value is lessened by its dogmatic spirit :— 
Paul and Christ (ibid. and Halifax, 1873), a delightful 
and finely written book :— The Lumb of God (Edinb. 
1874). His Memoirs of Matame Feller and of Dr. Cote 
are records of certain mission and educational work in 
the province of Quebec. See The Wesleyan, Feb. 3, 
1882; Morgan, Biblioth. Cunadensis, S v. 


Cramp, Stephen T., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Sandhurst, Kent. England, May 21, 
1842, He was converted in 1859, emigrated to the 
United States, entered the Wyoming Conference in 
1864, and in it labored zealously until his decease, 
Jan. 19, 1870. He was fervent in spirit, and untiring: 
in energy. See Jfinutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, 
p. 131. 


Cramp, Thomas, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, in 1769. He 
was converted at the age of eighteen, and joined the 
Church at Shallows, near his birthplace; very soon 
commenced the work of the ministry, and took charsre 
of the Church in his native place, St. Peter's, and diest 
Nov. 17, 1851. See (Lond.) Baptist Handbook, 1852, 
p.46. (J. C. 8.) 

Cramp-rings are rings of precious metal, supposext 
to prevent cramp. They are attributed by Hospinian 
to the claim of Westminster Abbey to the possession of 
the ring given by St. John, in the guise of a pilgrim, to 
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Rdward the Confessor. On Good Fridays the kings of 
England used to bless finger-rings for this superstitious 


parpose. 

Crampton, Raeren S., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Madison, Conn., Oct. 23, 1799. He studied the- 
ology in the seminary at Bangor, Me., was licensed by 
2 Congregational association in 1827, and about 1837 
jvined the Detroit Presbytery. He was secretary of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union, agent for 
the New York Temperance Society fur three years, and 
for the same length of time secretary of the Illinois 
State Temperance Society. He died in Rochester, 
N. Y., March 25, 1864. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Alma- 
nar, 1866, p. 212. 

Cranach (or Kranach), Lucas vay, an old Ger- 
man painter and eminent engraver, was born at Cranach, 
in the province of Bamberg, in 1472. At an early pe- 
rod in life he entered into the service of the electoral 
house of Saxony, with one of the princes of which he 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1498, and with 
another shared five years’ imprisonment, after the fatal 
battle of Mühlberg. He died at Weimar, Oct. 16, 1553. 
The following are some of his principal works: Adam 
and Eve in Puradise ; St. John Preaching in the Wilder- 
was; The Passion of Our Saviour, in fourteen prints; 
The Twelve Apostles ; St. Christopher Carrying the Infunt 
Jesus, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spuoner, 
Biog, Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Crandal (or Crandall), Joseph, a Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Friertown, R. I., in 1771. In 1774 his 
parents removed to Chester, N.S. He was converted 
at the age of twenty-two, ordained, in 1799, pastor at 
Sackville, N. B., and did the work of an evangelist all 
through the region in which he lived. In 1825 he itin- 
erated in Prince Edward’s Island. He died Feb. 20, 
1858. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 286; Bill, Fu- 
seral Sermon. (J.C.S.) 

Crandal, William Alfred, a Baptist minister, 
was born in Westmoreland County, N. B. He was or- 
dained at Amherst in 1858: labored in Restigouche 
County as home missionary ; became pastor at Norton, 
and at Elgin; preached at Lutes Mount, Moncton, and 
other localities under direction of the Home Mission 
Board, and died Dec. 17, 1875. See Baptist Year-book 
of N. S., N. B., and P. E. I., 1876, p. 35. 


Crandall, Andrew Jackson, a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Germantown, Chenango Co., 
N. Y„ in 1813. He experienced conversion at thir- 
teen; stadied about three years at Cazenovia Semina- 
ty, aod in 1834 connected himself with the Oneida Con- 
ference. In 1848 he was transferred to the Missouri 
Conference, in which he labored with zeal, fidelity, and 
marked success until his death in August, 1849. Mr. 
Crandall published two or three Addresses. See Min- 
wies of Annual Conferences, 1850, p. 510; Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 803. 

Crandall, Peter, a Baptist minister, probably a 

brother of Joseph Crandal, was born in Rhode Island 
in 1470. When he was five years of age his father re- 
moved to Chester, N.S. He commenced preaching in 
ii); travelled extensively and successfully; was pas- 
tor at Digby for twenty-nine years, and died April 2, 
1838. See Bill, Hist. of Baptists in the Maritime Prov- 
sves, p. 229. 
_ Crandall, Phineas, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
uter, was born at Montville, Conn., Sept. 12, 1793. He 
was converted when about twenty vears of age; licensed 
to exbort in 1817 ; to preach in 1818; in 1820 joined the 
New England Conference; in 1854 became a supernu- 
merary; in 1856 a superannuate, and died Nov. 5, 1878. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 51. 

Crandall, Smith, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was a member of the Georgia Conference, and died in 
IMO, in Cherokee Connty, Ga. See Minutes of A muul 
Conferences, 1842, p. 302. 
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Crandall, Timothy, a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born in 1790. He was converted at the age of 
seventeen; united with the Society of Friends, and for 
twenty-one years was an acceptable minister in that 
denomination. In 1843 he joined a Free-will Baptist 
Church; made himself highly useful as a preacher, es- 
pecially in Otselic, N. Y., and died in Smyrna, May 15, 
1853. See Free-will Baptist Register, 1855, p. 85. 
(J. C. S.) 


Crandon, Puiip, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Rochester, Mass., Jan. 4, 1810. He expe- 
rienced religion in 1823 ; was licensed to preach in 1834, 
and in 1835 entered the New England Conference. He 
died at his post in 1875 or 1876. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1876, p. 74. 


Crane, Caleb, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Tennessee about 1801, of pious parents. He 
was converted when about seventeen, and in 1822 was 
admitted into the Kentucky Conference. About 1832 
he removed to Cape Girardeau County, Mo., and in 1849 
entered the Missouri Conference. He died Nov. 22, 
1851. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1852, p. 181. 


Crane, Daniel, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Bloomfield, N. J., April 13, 1780. He graduated at 
Nassau Hall (College of New Jersey) in 1799; was 
licensed by the Morris County Presbytery in 1803, and 
preached at Chester. In 1808 he accepted a call to 
Fishkill, N. Y., and in 1820 took charge of a Congrega- 
tional Church in Waterbury, Conn. In 1825 he re- 
turned to Fishkill, taught school for two years, and then 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church in Chester, 
N.J. He died at Cornwall, N. Y., in April, 1861. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1862, p. 179. 


Crane, D. M., a Baptist minister, was born at Brook- 
line, Vt., Feb. 25, 1812. He joined the Baptist Church 
at the age of sixteen, and three years afterwards was 
licensed to preach. He studied at Shelburne Falls and 
Middleborough, Mass., took a partial course at Brown 
University, was ordained in June, 1837, at Brookline, 
Vt., remaining one year; afterwards was pastor at Graf- 
ton for four years, and at North Springfield three years. 
His subsequent pastorates were at Northampton, three 
yeara; Union Baptist Church, Boston, twelve; North 
Dorchester, Mass., six; Woonsocket, R. I., two, and for 
brief periods in three or four other places; his last being 
at Nurthampton. He died at West Acton, Sept. 4, 1879. 
See The Watchman, Oct. 30, 1879. (J. C. S.) 


Crane, Eber, a Baptist minister, was born in Kil- 
lingworth, Conn., May 3, 1808 When he was eight 
years old his parents removed to Marietta, O. At 
the age of seventeen he united with the Church, and 
for a time studied at South Reading, now Wakefield, 
and in Newton Theological Institution. He was or- 
dained at Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 80, 1832; became a 
missionary in the West; subsequently was pastor at 
Akron, McConnelsville, Garrettsville, and for short pe- 
riods at other points in Ohio. In August, 1853, he 
took up his residence in Mount Pleasant, Ia., and for 
many vears devoted himself to the service of feeble 
churches in the neighborhood in which he lived. He 
died early in April, 1884. See Chicago Standard, April 
17, 1884. (J.C. S.) 


Crane, Elias Winans, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Elizabeth, N. J., March 18,1796. He grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey in 1814, and spent 
the next two years in teaching. He then studied the- 
ology at Princeton for one year; became stated supply 
in Morristown for one year; was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of New Jersey, Jan. 5, 1820; was pastor at 
Springfield, N. J., till 1826, and thereafter at Jamaica, 
L. I., until his death, Nov. 10, 1840. See Gen. Cut. of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 24. 

Crane, Elijah, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Bethel, Vt., about 1800. He was converted 
in 1816; received license to exhort in 1818; to preach 
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in 1821, and in 1822 entered the New York Conference. 
In 1833 he was transferred to the Ohio Conference, 
became a member of the Michigan Conference on its 
formation, and labored faithfully until 1859, when his 
health failed. He died April 23, 1868. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 198. 


Crane, James Burnet, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Middletown, Conn., Jan. 26, 1819. He 
studied law, and was for a time in business; in 1850 and 
1851 he studied in the theological seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and was ordained and installed colleague 
pastor over the First Congregational Church in Middle- 
town, Jan. 11, 1854. He resigned this charge April 15, 
1856; entered the United States army as hospital chap- 
lain in April, 1863, and remained until the close of the 
war. He died in Elizabeth, N. J., Sept. 80, 1868. See 
Obituary Record of Yule College, 1869. 


Crane, James Lyon, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Leesville, O., Feb. 25, 1822. He received 
his preparatory education at Cleveland Heights Acad- 
emy, and until 1864 was a farmer and manufacturer in 
Berea and Oberlin. He was ordained as an evangelist 
at Morenci, Mich., Nov. 22, 1865; was acting pastor 
there until 1867; at Adams from 1867 to 1872; at Bed- 
ford from 1878 to 1876; at Michigan Centre and Napo- 
leon from 1876 until his death, Aug. 15, 1877. 


Crane, James Lyons, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Mount Eaton, Wayne Co., O., Aug. 30, 
1823. He was converted in 1840; removed to Illinois 
in 1842; attended a seminary at Paris about three years, 
in 1846 received license to preach, and joined the Il- 
linois Conference. After holding many of the most im- 
portant appointments, in 1861 he became chaplain of 
the 21st Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, of which U.S. 
Grant was colonel. He died of paralysis, July 29, 1879. 
As a preacher Mr. Crane was original and bold; a man 
of marked individuality, and thoroughly evangelical. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 41. 


Crane, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born near Nashville, Tenn., in 1787. He joined the 
Church at the age of twelve; at twenty entered the 
Western Conference, and continued to labor until near 
the close of his life, Feb. 14,1813. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1818, p. 220. 


Crane, John R., D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Newark, N. J., April 16,1787. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton College in 1805; studied law in 
Newark for over two years; but in the winter of 1807 
was converted, and soon afterwards entered the Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. Being licensed in 1812 by 
the Presbytery of New Jersey, he preached in Danbury, 
Conn.; and afterwards in the Northern Liberties, Phil- 
adelphia; but was twice temporarily laid aside by lung 
disease. Nov. 4, 1818, he was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Middletown, Conn., where 
he served until his death, Aug. 17,1853. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 562. 


Crane, Jonathan, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Schenectady, N. Y., March 27, 1814. 
He graduated from Union College in 1832, and from 
Auburn Theological Seminary in 1835. He was or- 
dained at Attleborough, Mass., Oct. 20, 1836; remained 
there until June 12, 1854; was then installed over the 
Twentieth Street Congregational Church, New York 
city; from 1858 to 1859 was acting pastor at Attlebor- 
ough, and for some months in Waltham, Mass., and 
Patchogue, N. Y.; Oct. 18, 1860, was installed over the 
Church at Middletown, N. Y.; resigned in 1868; was 
acting pastor at St. Joseph, Mo., until 1869; thence he 
removed to Kalamazoo, Mich., and supplied neighbor- 
ing churches until 1875; Marshall and Mattawan, 18,0 
to 1873; Plainville Presbyterian Church, 1874; in 1875 
returned to his pastorate in MidJletown, and remained 
until his death, Dec. 25, 1877. He published, Memo- 
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rial of Mrs. Hannah Sanford :— Memorial of Jonathan 
Crane, his father. (W. P. S.) 


Crane, Jonathan Townley, D.D., a Method- 
ist Episcopal minister, was born near Elizabeth, N. J. 
June 19, 1819, of Presbyterian parentage. He received 
an early, careful religious training; was left an or- 
phan at the age of thirteen; experienced religion at 
eighteen; graduated at Princeton College in 1843; was 
licensed to preach the next spring, and employed by 
the presiding elder on Parsippany Circuit; and in 1845 
entered the New Jersey Conference. His fields of la- 
bor were: in 1845, six months on Asbury Circuit, and 
six at Quarantine and Port Richmond; 1846, Hope; 
1847, Belvidere; 1848 to May, 1849, Orange; from 
June, 1849, to 1857, principal of Pennington Semina- 
ry; 1858 and 1859, Trinity Church, Jersey City; 1860 
and 186], Haverstraw; 1862 and 1863, Central Church, 
Newark; 1864 to 1866, Morristown; 1867, Hacketts- 
town; 1868 to 1871, Newark District; 1872 to 1875, 
Elizabeth District; 1876 and 1877, Cross Street Church, 
Paterson; and in 1878, Port Jervis, N. V. where he 
closed his life and labora, Feb. 16, 1880. Dr. Crane 
was a clear, thorough, and able writer; a gentle and 
painstaking instructor, a powerful temperance advo- 
cate, an exemplary Christian gentleman, and a suc- 
cessful minister. His authorship embraces, Essay on 
Dancing (1848) :—The Right Way; or, Practical Lect- 
ures on the Decalogue (1858 ):—Populur Amusements 
(1869) :—Arts of Intoxication (1870) :—Holiness the 
Birthright of all God's Children (1874) :— Methodism 
and tts Methods (1875); besides being a frequent con- 
tributor to the Methodist Quarterly Review, The Chris- 
tian Advocate, and periodicals, See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1880, p. 37; Simpson, Cyclopedia of Meth- 
odism, 8. v. 

Crane, Nathaniel M., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at West Bloomfield, N. J., Dec. 12, 1805. He 
was converted when about tifteen years of age; and, af- 
ter spending two vears in the Bloomfield Academy, en- 
tered Williams College, Masa., and was two vears in the 
Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., and one year 
in that at Auburn, N. Y. In 1836 he was ordained by 
the Cayuga Presbytery, and sent to India as a mission- 
ary, where he remained for seven years; retuming to 
America he preached as a supply through Western 
Pennsylvania until his death, Sept. 21, 1859. See Wil- 
son, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 83. 


Crane, Origen, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Mansfield, Conn., July 26,1804. Without taking a col- 
legiate course he graduated at the Newton Theological 
Institution in 1836; soon after was ordained at Newton 
Upper Falls, Masa., remaining for three years (1836— 
1839), and then removed to Weston, where he was pas- 
tor fourteen years. He was for some years an agent of 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, and for a time 
was a supply at New England Village, Grafton, and 
West. Sutton. He died at New England Village, April 
20,1860. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop.a.v. (J.C. S.) 


Crane, Robert E., a Wesleyan Methodist minis- 
ter in Nova Scotia, was born at Grand Pré (Horton) in 
1818. He entered the ministry in 1846; became a su- 
pernumerary in 1867; and died in Halifax, June 2%, 
1872. See Minutes of Conference of Eastern British 
America, 1872, p. 9. 


Crane, Robert H.,a Wesleyan Methodist mission- 
ary, was a native of Nova Scotia. He labored in his 
native province from 1818 until 1832, and afterwards in 
the West Indies, principally St. Vincent, on which he 
died, at Kingstown. Feb, 8, 1889. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1839, p. 431. 


Crane, Silas Axtelle, D.D., an Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Berkeley, Mass., Oct. 21, 1799. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1828, taught one 
vear, and was then tutor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity (1824-1828). He studied theology under Rew. De 
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N. B. Crocker, of Providence, R. I.; was ordained dea- 
con in 1832; waa rector of St. Stephen's Church in Mid- 
diebury, Vt. (1833-1837), and then removed to St. Louis, 
Mo, to take the presidency of Kemper College. After 
two years he became rector of St. Luke’s Church, in 
East Greenwich, where he died, July 16, 1872. (J.C. S.) 

Crane, Simeon Harrison, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Newark, N. J., March 8, 1800. He 
graduated (from what college is uncertain) in 1823; 
studied theology for two years at Princeton Theological 
Seminary; was ordained Aug. 11, 1827; stated supply 
at Bethel, Ky., from 1827 to 1831; agent for the Board 
of Domestic Missions in 1831; stated supply at Leba- 
non, O., from 1833 to 1839; agent for New Albany Sem- 
inary, Ind., in 1840; and died in Lexington, Ky., Aug. 
30, 1841. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p 4. 

Crane, William Croes, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born at Bridgeton, N. J., in 1814. 
He received a military education at West Point, N. Y.; 
was ordained deacon in 1887; for several years, until 
1856, was rector in Centreville, Md.; subsequently, for 
a short time, in Baltimore; and at St. Andrew's Church, 
Jackson, Misa., from 1858 until his death, March 21, 
1877. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1878, p. 168. 


Craner, François Regis, a Swiss writer of the 
Jesuit order, was born at Lucerne in 1728. After the 
suppression of his order, he taught ancient literature at 
the gymnasium of his native city, where he died in 
1806, leaving a German translation of the Æneid of Vir- 
gil (1783) :—and Dramas, gathered from Swiss history. 
Swe Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Craner, Thomas, an English Particular Baptist, 
was pastor in Bedfordsbire till the people fell into doc- 
trinal error; in 1756 he eettled at Jewin Street, London. 
In 1760 the Church removed to Red Cross Street, where 
le preached till his death, March 18, 1778, in the fifty- 
seventh vear of his age. He published, A Declaration 
of the Faith and Practice of the Church of Christ :—A 
Scripture Munual, besides four separate Sermons. See 
Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iii, 320. 

Cranford, James, an English divine of the 17th 
century, was born at Coventry, Warwickshire, where 
his father was a divine and schoolmaster of great note. 
He was educated at Oxford, beneficed in Northampton- 
shire, and afterwards removed to St. Christopher's, Lon- 
don. He died in 1657, leaving The Teures of Irelund 
(Lond. 1642, 12mo):—Sermon on Heresies (1646). He 
was a laborious preacher, an exact linguist, a subtle dis- 
patant, and an orthodox but charitable theologian. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 288°. 

Crankshaw, Joux Weir, an English Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Adlington, near Bolton. He was 
converted at nine; began to preach at sixteen; spent 
three vears at the Didsbury Institution; took his first 
Circuit in 1847; spent fifteen vears in the active work ; 
and died at Bristol, Jan. 22, 1869, in the forty-fourth 
yearof his age. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1869, p. 18. 


Cranley, THomas, D.D., an Irish prelate, although 
a native of England, was a fellow of Merton College, 
warden of New College, and for a time chancellor of the 
Uaiversity of Oxford. He was consecrated to the ar- 
chiepiscopal see of Dublin in 1397. In 1398 he had 
letters of protection on proceeding to foreign parts in 
the service of the king, and in the following year had 
yower to treat with the Irish. He was several times 
sppointed lord chancellor. In 1417 he went to England, 
end died at Farringdon May 25 of that year. See D’Al- 
um, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 151; Ful- 
ler, Worthies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), iii, 207. 

Cranmer, E. H., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1812. He was converted in 1838, and in 
1840 joined the Genesee Conference; served the Church 
with much success as pastor and presiding elder for many 
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years until his health failed ; and died Oct. 8, 1880. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 827. 


Cranston (Cranstoun, or Cranstoune) is the 
family name of several Scotch clergymen. 

1. Joun (1), took hia degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1611; was presented to the living at 
South Leith, Edinburgh, in 1620; transferred to Liber- 
ton in 1624; back to South Leith, first charge, in 1627 ; 
and died in 1629, aged about thirty-eight years. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 99, 104, 115. 

2. Jony (2), took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1685; was appointed to the living at Crailing 
in 1692, and ordained; transferred to Ancrum in 1704, 
and died Oct. 17, 1748, aged eighty-four years. See 
Fausti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 485, 493. 

3. Joux (3), was licensed to preach in 1730; pre- 
sented to the living at Ancrum as assistant and suc- 
cessor to bis father in 1733, and ordained; and died Jan. 
17, 1790, aged eighty-four years. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticana, i, 485. 

4. MICHAEL, was appointed the first Protestant min- 
ister at Selkirk in 1580; transferred to Liberton in 1585; 
transferred to Cramond in 1590; in 1596 was impris- 
oned for stirring up a tumult and uproar in Edinburgh. 
His opinions changed greatly as he advanced in life. 
He died in 1631. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 114, 
132, 589. 

5. Rosert, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1609; was presented to the living at Ket- 
tle or Lathris in 1626, in succession to his father; trans- 
ferred to Scoonie in 1630; was a member of the assem- 
bly in 1638, and died in 1643, aged about fifty-four years, 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 495, 558. 

6. THomas, was appointed to Borthwick in 1567, as 
the first Protestant minister there; transferred to Lib- 
erton in 1569; to Peebles in 1571; returned tw Liberton 
in 1574; removed to Ashkirk in 1579, and to Liberton 
in 1580; retransferred to Liberton in 1582, and died in 
Edinburgh in 1585. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 118, 
114, 235, 266, 542. 

7. WILLIAM, was promoted from being regent at the 
University of St. Andrews; appointed to the living at 
Kettle in 1589; was a member of the general assemblies 
of 1590, 1597, and 1602; subscribed the protest against 
introducing episcopacy in 1606 ; deprived in 1620; again 
presented to Kettle in 1623 by the king, but resigned 
before May, 1626, and died in January, 1633, aged sev- 
enty-seven years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, ii, 
495. 


Cranston, Robert, an Irish Wesleyan minister, 
was born in the county Cavan, Aug. 1, 1785. He be- 
came a Christian in his eighteenth year, and an itin- 
erant in 1811. After preaching for sixteen years, he 
retired on account of bodily affliction, and died July 12, 
1836. In the Irish Conference of 1816, he, with seven 
other ministers, was reprehended for administering the 
Lord’s Supper to the people of his charge. See Min- 
utes of the British Conference, 1836; Smith, Hist. of 
Wesi. Meth. iii, 23-25. 

Cranston, Walter, a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Newport, R. I., Dec. 12, 
1789. Having studied under John Fraser, in Newport, 
and graduated at Harvard College in 1810, he took a 
voyage to the island of Trinidad, and, returning in 1811, 
went to Charleston, S. C., and afterwards to Cambridge 
for study. In the autumn he was appointed Greek 
tutor in the university, and held the position until 1815, 
studving theology meanwhile. Part of the time he offi- 
ciated as lay-reader in the Episcopal Church at Cam- 
bridge. Jan. 20, 1815, he was ordained deacon. After 
resigning his tutorship he went to Savannah, Ga., and 
became pastor of Christ Church in the fall of 1815. 
The next year he was ordained presbyter, and returned 
to Savannah to resume his pastoral duties. On two 
occasions, when yellow fever invaded the city, he re- 
mained at bis post. His health failing, he went to Mid- 
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dletown, Conn., and died there, July 25, 1822. See |en,” by Winkworth (Chorale Book for England, No. 


Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 580. 

Cranz, FRIEDRICH ALEXANDER LEOPOLD, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born May 12, 1807, 
at Berlin. He studied there and in Halle, was ordained 
in 1833, and appointed military preacher at Torgau. 
In 1840 he was called as first military preacher to Posen, 
was in 1846 member of consistory, and in 1854 general 
superintendent of the province of Posen, and died Aug. 
26, 1878. He was one of the most faithful leaders of 
the Evangelical Church in his country. (B. P.) 


Crapsey, JAcos, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born in 1767. He was baptized in Ontario, N. Y., in 
1822; soon after was ordained, and fur ten vears en- 
gaged in the work of preaching the gospel. He re- 
moved to Royalton in 1826, where he died in October, 
1832. See Free-will Baptist Register, 1834, p. 65. 
(J. C. S.) 

Crapster, WILLIAM Tiosas, a Unitarian minis- 
ter, was born Feb. 29, 1824, near Lisbon, Md. In 1851 
he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, but gradu- 
ated from the divinity school of Harvard University in 
1856. He was licensed by the Boston Association in 
1854, and ordained an evangelist June 16, 1857, and 
preached occasionally in various places, both in the 
North and South. He died Feb. 5, 1879. See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1879, p. 55. 


Crashaw, John, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Cheetham Hill, Manchester, in 1811. He 
was converted at seventeen, appointed to his first cir- 
cuit in 1834, to his last (Kettering) in 1869, and died 
suddenly, May 22, 1870. He wrote, Jmportant Truths 
in Simple Verse: — Lectures to Children ( Lond. 1853, 
18mo) : — Conversations about Wesley: — Facts about 
Boys for Boys. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1870, p. 34. 


Crashaw, Richard, an English clergyman and 
poet, was born in London, and educated at the Charter- 
house, and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of which ue 
became a fellow in 1637, He took orders and became 
distinguished as an eloquent preacher, but was ejected 
in 1644 for refusing to take the covenant, He then re- 
moved to France and embraced Romanism. Having 
been reduced to great pecuniary distress, he received, 
through the influence of Henrietta Maria, the positions 
of secretary to one of the cardinals and canon of the 
church of Loretto. He died about 1650. Among his 
best known pieces are, Hymn to the Nume of Jesus :— 
Music's Duel: —Lines on a Prayer-book ; and some of 
his translations. His poetry consisted principally of 
religious invocations and translations of rare merit from 
the Latin and Italian. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Crashaw, William, an English clergymen, father 
of Richard Crashaw, was preacher at the Temple, Lov- 
don, at the beginning of the 17th century, and a vio- 
lent opponent of Romanism. Tie published, Roman 
Foryeries, and Fulsifications of Authors (1606 ):— 
Newes from Italy of a Second Moses, etc. (1608) :— Fis- 
cus Pupalis (1617):—The Jesuites Gospel, written 
themselves, Laid Open and Reproved (1641); and other 
works, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
S Ve 


Crashfield, Ricwarp, an English martyr, was 
burned at Norwich in 1557, because he refused the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Romish Church. See Fox, 
Acts und Monuments, viii, 398. 


Crasselius, BARTHOLOMÄUS, a Lutheran minis- 
ter of Germany, was born at Wermsdorf, near Glauchau. 
Feb. 21, 1677. He was a pupil of A. H. Franke, and 
died while pastor at Ditsseldorf, Nov. 10, 1724. He com- 
posed about nine hymns, of which has been translated 
into English, “ Heiligster Jesn, Heilgungsquelle,” by 
Mills, in fore Germanice, p. 287 : “ Most holy Jesus! 


117): “ Jehovah, let me now adore Thee.” See Koch, 
Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenleides, iv, 418 sq. (B. P.) 


Crasset, JEAN, a French ascetic theologian of the 
Jesuit order, was born at Dieppe, Jan. 3, 1618. He 
taught in the colleges of his order, distinguished him- 
self as a preacher, and died at Paris, Jan. 4, 1692. His 
principal works are, Aféthode d’Oruison (Paris, 1673) :— 
Méditutions pour tous les Jours de 0 Année (ibid. 1678; 
translated into German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and 
Latin) :—Le Chrétien en Solitude (ibid. 1683 ; latest ed. 
1860) :—La Douce et Sainte Mort (ibid. 1681) :— Dis- 
sertation sur les Oracles des Sibylles (ibid. 1678, 1684) : 
—Vie de Madame Hélyot (ibid. 1683): — Histoire de 
l Eglise du Japon (ibid. 1689, 1715) ; this work is largely 
gathered from that of Solier upon the same subject, pub- 
lished in 1627 :—La Foi Victorieuse de l Infidélité et du 
Libertinage (ibid. 1698) :— Des Congregations de Notre- 
Déme Erigées dans les Maisons des Jésuites (ibid. 1694) : 
—A brégé de la Vie de Claude Hélyot, at the beginning 
of the (Euvres Spirituelles de M. Hélyot (ibid. 1710). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géntrale, a. v.; Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. 

Crasso, Damrano, a Dominican of Rivoli, in Pied- 
mont, who died at Pavia in 1515, is the author of Com- 
mentarius super Jobum:—De S. Joannis Afinitate et 
Consanguinitule cum Christo Domino. See Niger, De 
Scriptor. Flor. ; Echard, De Scriptoribus Ordinis Do- 
minicunorum; Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Crasso, Francesco, an Italian prelate and jurist, 
was of an ancient family of Milan. He studied law, and 
practiced in his native city in 1528. He afterwards 
fulfilled various public functions. Pius IV appointed 
him prothonotary and governor of Bologna, and in 
1565 he was made cardinal. He died at Rome, Sept. 
1, 1566, leaving, Nore Constüutiones (1541) :—Orationes 
(1541, 1559) :— Commentaria in Jus Civile :—Carmina, 
The poems of Crasso are found in the Rime della Sig- 
nora Tullia d'Aragonu (Venice, 1560). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Cratés or THEBES, a Cynic philosopher, son of As- 
condus, tlourished in the 4th century B.C. He went 
to Athens, where he became a disciple of Diogenes, and 
subsequently one of the most distinguished of the Cyn- 
ics, He was at Thebes in 807 B.C. Crates was heir 
to a large fortune, which he bestowed upon his native 
city, or, according to one account, he placed in the 
hands of a banker, with instructions to give it to his 
sons in case they should become fools, but if they be- 
came philosophers, to bestow it upon the poor. He 
was in the habit of visiting every house in Athens and 
rebuking its inmates, from which circumstance he ac- 
quired the name of the “door-opener.” In spite of the 
poverty to which he had reduced himself, and notwith- 
standing bis ugly and deformed figure, he gained the 
affections of Hipparchia, the daughter of a family of 
distinction. She refused many wealthy suitors, and 
because of the opposition of her parents threatened to 
commit suicide. She finally gained the cunsent of her 
parents and was married to Crates, He wrote a book 
of fourteen letters on philosophical subjects, and some 
tragedies of an earnest and philosophical character, 
all of which have been lost. See Smith, Dict.uf Greek 
und Romun Biog. and Myth. s,v.; Encyclop. Brit. (Oth 
ed.) 8. v. 

Crato is a probably imaginary “bishop of the 
Syrians,” asserted by Prædestinatus (i, 83) to have 
been a successful antagonist of the heresy of Theod- 
otus. 


Craton is set down in oli martyrologies as a mar- 
tyr at Rome, celebrated Feb. 15, 


Crauford (or Craufurde). See CRAWFORD, 
Craven, Braxton, D.D., LL.D., a minister of the 
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dolph County, N. C, Aug. 26, 1822. He studied in the 
Quaker school at New Garden, and afterwards at Union 
Institute (now Trinity College), of which he became 
principal in 1842. He was licensed to preach in 1840, 
and entered the North Carolina Conference in 1857. 
With the exception of two years in the pastorate, all 
his active life was spent at the head of Trinity College. 
He died at his poet, Dec. 7, 1882, See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 110. 


Craven, Isaac N., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in North Carolina, 
Aag. 15, 1806. He removed to (Georgia in early life, 
was converted, joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was licensed to preach in 1832. He became a mem- 
ber of the Florida Conference in 1847, He united with 
the East Texas Conference in 1867, and subsequently 
became a member of the North Texas Conference. He 
died Aug. 6, 1881. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church South, 1881, p. 347. 


Craven, Wesley R., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Randolph County, 
N. C., April 15, 1856. His parents removed the follow- 
ing year to Missouri, where he wag converted at fifteen 
vears of age. He was licensed to preach in 1877, and 
the same year entered the St. Louis Conference on trial. 
He died near Richwoods, Aug. 4, 1881. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the 3M. E. Church South, 1881, 
p. 367. 

Craw, Paul, a Bohemian martyr, was taken at St. 
Andrews by bishop Henry, and delivered over to the 
scalar power to be burned, for holding opinions con- 
trary to the Charch of Rome. He was burned in 1431. 
See Fox, Acts and Monuments, iii, 600. 

Craw, Peter, a Scotch clergyman, tutor in the 
family of Robert Veitch, was licensed to preach in 
1802, and presented to the living at St. Boswell’s (Pres- 
brtery of Selkirk) in 1810. He died March 21, 1834, 
aged sixty years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 553. 

Crawford (occasionally written Crauford, or 
Crawforde) is the family name of a number of Scotch 
clergymen. 


L ALRxAxDER, took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1647; was licensed to preach in 1652; was 
minister at Dornock in 1662, and deprived by the privy 
cunncil the same year. He was still living in June, 
1689. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 616. 

2. ARCHIBALD, was the first Protestant minister at 
Kilmaurs, called in 1567, and transferred to Stevenston 
in 1569. In 1574 Dalry and Kilbirnie were under his 
care, where he continued in 1601, and afterwards re- 
ngned. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 177, 186. 

3. CHARLES, was licensed to preach in 1659, and 
presented to the living at Ecclesmachan in 1661. He 
died in July, 1682. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 184. 

4. Drean, was licensed to preach in 1781; ordained 
the same year as deputy-chaplain to a regiment in the 
Dutch service; became assistant at Kilmory; was pre- 
sented to the living at Saddell and Skipness in 1799, 
aad transferred to Kilmory in 1815. He was drowned, 
March 5, 1821, aged sixty-eight years. He published 
Usee single Sermons, and Mental Tooth-pick for the 
Fair Sez. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 48. 

5. George (1), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1618; was appointed to the living at West 
Kiltide in 1632, and was deposed in 1648 for conniving 
& dander and sin in his parishioners, and selling his 
— a Sabbath-day. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, 
u, 130. 

6. Georcr (2), was licensed to preach in 1704; called 
tə the living at Symington, Ayrshire, in 1708; ordained 
m1709; transferred to Stonykirk in 1711; and admitted 
m1712.. He died in January, 1730. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticone, i, 772; ii, 145. 

7. George (3), son of the professor of moral philoso- 
phy at Se. Andrews, was licensed to preach in 1826; 
presented to the living at Cultsin 1828, and ordained in 
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1829. He died Nov. 5, 1881, aged thirty years. A vol- 
ume of his Miscellaneous Discourses was published in 
1832, See Fasti Eccles, Scoticuna, 485, 486. 

8. HuGu, took his degree at Glasgow University in 
1648; was deprived by the privy council in 1662; in- 
dulged by the privy council in 1672, and appointed to 
Riccarton; cited to appear before the privy council in 
1677, and befure his cautioners in 1681; afterwards had 
a charge in Ireland; was recalled in 1687 to New Cum- 
nock, and admitted to the living in 1688. He died in 
May, 1692, aged about sixty-four years. See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticane, ii, 105, 185. 

9. JAMES, was licensed to preach in 1781; elected to 
the living at Newark in 1784; ordained in 1785, and 
promoted to Lochwinnoch in 1802 on the choice of the 
parishioners. He died May 17, 1814, aged sixty-four 
years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 226, 255. 

10. Jony, took his degree at Glasgow University in 
1631; was admitted to the living at Lamington in 1645; 
was a member of the Commission of Assembly in 1649, 
and continued in 1662; summoned before the synod in 
1664 for not conforming, and indulged by the privy 
council in 1669, He died Aug. 7, 1674, aged sixty years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 224. 

11. Marruew, took his degree at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1662, and studied afterwards at Utrecht; 
was licensed privately to preach in 1671; charged be- 
fore the synod in 1674 with keeping conventicles, and 
for non-appearance was termed rebel, but could not be 
found; was called by the Presbyterians at Eastwood in 
1679, and entered on the living there; was at the first 
meeting of synod after toleration in 1687; a member of 
the assembly in 1690, and is said to have had a princi- 
pal part in settling the affairs of the Kirk at that period 
of transition. He died in December, 1700, aged about 
fiftv- nine years. He published three works against 
popery, one in Latin, and left in MS. a History of the 
Church of Scotland, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 312. 

12. PATRICK, took his degree at Edinburgh Univer. 
sity in 1681; was licensed to preach in 1689; called to 
the living at Dailly in 1691, and ordained. He died in 
June, 1710, aged about forty-nine years. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 107. 

13. Rosert, was licensed to preach in 1824; ap- 
pointed to the living at Kirkpatrick-Irongray in 1832, 
and ordained assistant in that parish; joined the Free 
Secession in 1843, and was admitted minister at the 
Free Church, Virginhall, in 1844. He died at Penpont, 
Aug. 7, 1856, aged fifty-seven years. Sec Fasti Eccles, 
Scoticune, i, 594. 

14. THomas Jackson, D.D., youngest son of the 
professor of moral philosophy at St. Andrews, took his 
degree at that university in 1831; was licensed to preach 
in 1834; was presented to the living at Cults the rame 
year, and ordained; transferred to Glammis in 1838; 
promoted to St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, in 1844; 
appointed convener of the General Assembly's commit- 
tee on psalmody in 1845, and for missions in 1850, which 
he held until 1854, was convener of the Home Mission- 
ary Committee in 1858; admitted professor of divinity 
at Edinburgh University in 1859, and elected moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1867. He died at Genoa, 
Italy, in 1875. Dr. Crawford published, Reasons fur 
Adherence to the Church of Scotlund (1843) :—Presbyte- 
rianism Defended against Prelacy and Tracturtanism 
(1853) :—The Fatherhood of God Considered (1866) :— 
The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atone- 
ment (1871) :—and some single Sermons. See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticune, ii, 486; iii, 771, 772. 

15. Wititam (1), took his degree at Edinburgh 
University in 164]; was presented to the manse and 
living at Ladvkirk in 1651; conforming to episcopacy, 
he was collated to the living in 1662, but deposed in Au- 
gust, 1690, for drunkenness, he having been so charged 
fifteen years before. He died in 1693, aged eighty-four 
years, See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, i, 442. 

16. Wirta» (2), was born at Kelso in 1676; took 
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his degree at Edinburgh University in 1700; was li- 
censed to preach in 1712, called to the living at Wilton, 
and ordained in 1713. Hedied May 28, 1737. He pub- 
lished a sermon, Christ the Power of God, ete. (1731): 
—A Short Manual against Infidelity (1734). His 
Works were also printed (Edinb. 1748, 2 vols.). See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 517. 

17. Witttam (3), D.D., was licensed to preach in 
1787; appointed to the living at Straiton in 1791, and 
ordained. Having been appointed professor of moral 
philosophy at the University of St. Andrews, he re- 
signed his charge in 1816, and died Sept. 23, 1822, 
aged sixty years, See Fasti Eccles. Scottcana, ii, 144. 


Crawford, Alexander, a Baptist minister, was 
a native of Argyleshire, Scotland. He united with the 
Independent (Congregational ) Church of the Isle of 
Arran at nineteen, went to Edinburgh to study under 
Haldane and Ewing, and was immersed. In 1811 he 
emigrated to Yarmouth, N. S., where he remained three 
years. In 1814 he removed to Prince Edwari’s Island, 
and labored with success in planting Baptist churches 
throughout the island. 
forty-two. He published Believer Immersion as Opposed 
to Unbeliever Sprinkling (1827). See Bill, Z/ist. of the 
Bauptista in the Maritime Provinces, p. 662. 

Crawford, Alexander William. See Linp- 
say, Lord. 


Crawford, Andrew Jackson, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in 
Tennessee. He fought in the battle of New Orleans, 
in the war of 1812; embraced religion in his young 
manhood, and became a member of the Tennessee Con- 
ference in 1821. He was sent out by the United States 
government as a surveyor of lands in the Cherukee na- 
tion, and at the same time as missionary to the Indians 
In 1835 he removed to Alabama, served some years as 
register of the land-office at Demopolis, and then united 
with the Alabama Conference. He spent his last years 
in retirement at his home in Marengo County, where 
he died in July. 1866. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church South, 1866, p. 41. 


Crawford, David Black, M.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born in South Carolina in 1794. He was 
licensed to preach in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, but changed his views and united with the 
Baptist Church, and was inducted into the ministry in 
1839. He served as pastor the Mound Bluff Church, 
and the Albion and Antioch churches in Mississippi, 
near Vicksburg, and also practiced medicine quite suc- 
cessfully. He died Aug. 27, 1849. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer, Pulpit, vi, 834. 


Crawford, Edward, a Presbyterian minister, 
was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Hanover 
in 1777; on Oct. 27 of the same year became pastor at 
Sinking Spring and Spreading Spring, Va., and some 
time after 1786 at Glade Spring and Rocky Spring. 
Tenn., where he remained until 1803. See Alexander, 
Princeton College in the 18th Century. 


Crawford, George M., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Abingdon County, Va., June 4, 1796. He 
was licensed and ordained by the Abingdon Presbytery 
in 1822, and preached for six years in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. In 1839 he joined the Lexington Presbytery, 
Mo., and labored for some time as a missionary in that. 
state with great zeal and ability. He died June 4, 1858, 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1860, p. 120. 


Crawford, George W., A.M., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Orange County, Ind. He 
removed to Green County in 1833, was converted in his 
youth, graduated at Asbury University in 1851, and in 
1854 entered the North-western Indiana Conference, 
in which he filled important charges until his death, 
Aug. 9, 1859. See Afinutes of Annual Conferences, 
1859, p. 297; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Crawford, Gilbert, a Presbyterian minister, was 
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born in Scotland. He studied at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary one year (1821); was licensed by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick in 1822; subsequently 
ordained, and served as supply at Le Roy, N. Y., and as 
pastor at Buffalo from 1827 to 1829; supply at Le Roy 
again in 1830, at Albion in 1833, and pastor soon after 
until 1835; supply of the First Church at Lockport for 
two years; went to Milwaukee, Wia, back again to 
New York, and preached at Albion, Boone Centre, and 
Le Roy up to 1846. He died in 1848. See Gen. Cat. of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 35. 


Crawford, Henry Bilet, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Orange County, N. C., Dec. 1, 1832. 
He graduated at Hanover College, Ind., in 1859, and at 
Princeton Theologica) Seminary in 1862; was ordained, 
in 1863, pastor of Pleasant and Jefferson churches, in the 
bounds of the Madison Presbvtery, Ind. He died Feb. 
5, 1866. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 128. 


Crawford, James (!), a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Rockbridge County, Va., Nov. 28, 1794. 
He graduated at New Jersey College in 1826, and 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1829; was ordained 
missionary in 1828; was first pastor at Delphi, Ind., and 
then supply at Hopewell and Navburn, also preaching 
at Graysville, until 1851. He subsequently became a 
member of the Presbytery of Vincennes, and died at 
Morning Sun, Ia., July 18, 1872. See Gen. Cat. of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 44; Presbyterian, Aug. 10, 
1872 

Crawford, James (2), a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Salem, N. Y. He was converted 
in childhood ; licensed to exhort at the age of eighteen; 
in 1838 to preach, while a student at the Oneida Con- 
ference Seminary, and admitted to the Indiana Con- 
ference. With the exception of a three years’ rest as 
supernumerary, from 1866 to 1869, he labored zealously 
until his death in 1872. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, 1872, p. 90. 

Crawford, James B., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Durham, Me., Dec. 22, 1828. He was 
converted at eleven; obtained his education at Kent's 
Hill; began preaching in 1852, and in 1856 entered the 
East Maine Conference. He commenced his labors at 
Bucksport Seminary in 1859, and was connected with 
that inatitution until his death, March 31, 1869. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 145. 


Crawford, James Y., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was bom in South Caro- 
lina in 1802. He was converted in 1818; admitted 
into the Holston Conference in 1820; located from il~ 
health in 1836; was readmitted in 1848, and labored 
faithfully until his death in 1850. See Minutes of A n- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1850, p. 272. 

Crawford, John (1), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Fayette County, Pa., Sept. 28, 1799. 
He was converted when about sixteen; licensed to 
preach in 1820; in 1821 entered the Pittsburgh Con— 
ference, and in it continued to labor until his death, 
Feb. 29, 1832. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1833, p. 214. 


Crawford, John (2), a Methodist Episcopal min— 
ister, was born at White Plains, N. Y. He commenced 
his ministry in 1835, served various important charges 
in New York and its vicinity, and died while on a visite 
to his son in London, O., Sept. 28, 1880. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 81. 


Crawford, John B., a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, was born at Crawford, N. Y., in 181-4. 
He graduated from Rutgers College in 1836, and fromm 
New Brunswick Seminary in 1839; was licensed bw 
the Classis of Orange the same year; was pastor ag 
Middletown Village, Monmouth Co., N. J., from Norerra — 
ber, 1839, to October, 1840, when he died. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in A merica, 3d ed. p. 224. 


Crawford, John H. a minister of the German Re 
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July 23, 1801. He was received into the Church under | fa 


the Rev. Jacob Geiger; studied theology at Carlisle, Pa., 
under the Rev. Dr. Lewis Mayer; was ordained in 1828, 
and sent as a missionary to North Carolina, where he 
labored faithfully and with great success up to the time 
of his removal to Augusta County, Va., where he died, 
Oct. 9, 1864. See Harbaugh, Futhers of the Ref. Church, 
iv, 219-223. (D.Y. H.) 

Crawford, Joseph, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, entered the travelling connection in 1797. He 
oceupied many of the most important appointments in 
the New England and New York Conferences, and had 
great success: but in 1820 was expelled from the New 
York Conference, for some cause now unknown, after 
which he entirely disappeared. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1797-1820; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, vii, 99; Stevens, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iv, 
49, 63, 312, 

Crawford, Nathaniel Macon, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born near Lexington, Oglethorpe Co., Ga., 
March 22, 1811. He graduated from the University 
of Georgia in 1829, was admitted to the bar of that 
state, but did not enter upon the practice of the law, 
having been chosen professor of mathematics in Ogle- 
thorpe University, which position he held until 1841. 
About that time he became a Baptist, received license 
to preach in 1843, and was ordained in 1844. For the 
next three vears he was pastor, first in Washington, Ga., 
and then in Charleston, S.C. In 1847 he became pro- 
fewor of Biblical literature in Mercer University, Ga.: 
in 1854 was elected president of the university; in 1857 
was called to the chair of mental and moral philosophy 
in the University of Mississippi, and soon after in the 
Western Theological Seminary at Georgetown, Ky. 
In the autumn of 1858 he returned as president to Mer- 
cer University, but daring the civil war accepted the 
presidency of the Baptist Institution at Georgetown, 
Ky.. remaining there until 1871, when he resigned on 
account of impaired health. He died at Atlanta, Ga., 

Oct. 27, 1871. Dr. Crawford tonk a high rank, both as 
a scholar and as a preacher, in the South. He pub- 
lished a few works, in which were exhibited the results 
o his scholarship and the charms of a graceful style. 
(J.C. 8S.) 


Crawford, Oshea W., a Free-will Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Brunswick, Me., in November, 1809. 
When he was eight years of age his parents removed 
to Chautauqua County, N. Y. He became a Christian 
at fifteen, was licensed to preach in 1879, and ordained 
in 1634. He preached in Canada West, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, and died at Ches- 
tereld, Lucas Co., O., March 10, 1846. See Free-wiil 
Baptist Register, 1850, p. 78. (J. C. S.) 

Crawford, Peter, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Virginia in 1809. He began to preach about 1831 ; stud- 
id in what is now Richmond College, Va.; in 1835 es- 
tablished a school, which became the Judson Female 
Institate, at Marion, Ala.; for some time taught in Cen- 
tral Female College, Miss, and from 1866 to 1871 was 
prendent of a female college at Keachi, De Soto Parish, 
la He died April 25, 1873. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Esyelop. p. 291. (J.C. S.) 

Crawford, William, D.D., an Irish clergyman, 
was ordained minister of Strabane in 1766. In 1784, 
apo the request of the synod of Ulster, he undertook 
the instruction of candidates for the ministry in logic, 
mathematica, and philosophy, and afterwards enlarged 
the course of instruction to that of a college course. In 
VS he became pastor at Hollywood, where he died in 
1801. Dr. Crawford was a man of considerable learn- 
mz and great application, but his religious views were 
dæœidedly anti - evangelical. He was the author of 
Remarks on Lord Chesterfield’s Letters : — History of 
Ireland (2 vols.) :—and published two Sermons, besides 
tranalations from Turretine’s Dissertations on Natural 
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Theology. See Reid, Hist. of the Presb. Church in Ire- 
nd. 


Crawford, William H. (1), a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Greene 
County, Ga., March 31, 1825. He was converted at the 
age of fourteen ; licensed to preach in 1844; in 1845 was 
admitted into the Georgia Conference, and labored dil- 
igently until his death, July 15, 1847. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1847, 
p. 137, 


Crawford, William H. (2), a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Giles 
County, Va., Dec. 12, 1842. He was converted when 
a boy; licensed to preach in 1869; in 1873 joined the 
Holston Conference, and labored therein faithfully un- 
til his health failed, a year before his death, which oc- 
curred in Watauga County, N. C., March 2, 1880. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1880, p. 144. 


Crawley, Arthur R. R., a Baptist missionary, 
was born at Sydney, Cape Breton, in 1831. He grad- 
uated from Acadia College, N. S., in 1849, and from the 
Newton Theological Institution in 1852, Under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Missionary Union, he 
sailed to Henzada, Burmah, in December, 1853, and in 
the following October commenced his labors there, 
achieving great success. He made a visit to the United 
States in 1868, and another in 1872. He died Ort. 9, 
1876. See Amer, Baptist Magazine, \vii, 180. (J.C. S.) 


Crawley, Sarah, an English minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, was born at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, in 
1717. She was converted in early life. itinerated as a 
preacher through different parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and died in London in February, 1799. See 
Piety Promoted, iii, 288, (J. C. S.) 


Crayer (or Creeyer), GASPAR DE, a very eminent 
Flemish painter, was born at Brussels in 1582, and 
studied for a short time under Raphael van Coxie of 
that city. One of his best pictures, for the refectory 
of the abbey of Affleghem, represents A Centurion Dis- 
mounting to Worship the Saviour. His principal paint- 
ing is at Brussels, in the Church of Notre Dame, Christ 
Appearing to Mary Magdalene; others in different 
churches are, The Assumption, The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and The Resurrection. We died at Ghent, Jan. 
27, 1669. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Creagh, Peter (1), D.D., an Irish prelate, was ap- 
pointed to the see of Cork in 1676; imprisoned in 1680 ; 
about 1686 translated to the archdiocese of Tuam; and 
promoted to the archbishopric of Dublin, March 9, 1693. 
In 1695 the acts were revived, prohibiting the foreign 
or domestic education of Catholics, and in 1697 all the 
Popish prelates, vicars-general, deans, monks and others, 
who exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Ireland, were 
ordered to depart before May 1, 1698. Whatever was 
the promise of the earlier period of Creagh’s administra- 
tion, it was soon overcast by the succession of Anne, 
He was obliged to flee to the continent, and died at Ar- 
gentina (Strasburg), in 1705 or 1707. See D'Alton, 
Memoirs of the Abps. of Dublin, p. 457; Brady, Episco- 
pal Succession, i, 338; ii, 91. 

Creagh, Peter (2), an Irish prelate, was made tit- 
ular bishop of Avaro in 1745, bishop of Waterford in 
1750, and died in 1774. See Brady, Episcopul Succes- 
sion, ii, 74. 

Creaghead. See Craicuran. 

Creak, Alexander, an English Congregational 
minister, was born in London, April 16, 1785, and was 
converted in 1801. He studied first in Hackney Col- 
lege, and then in Homerton College in 1809; entered 
the pastorate at Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, in Au- 
gust, 1810; resigned in November, 1813; was pastor at 
Yarmouth from April, 1814, until the failure of his 
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health in 1842, and died Sept. 1, 1848. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1848, p. 220. 


Creak, Henry Brown, A.M., an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Yarmouth, March 25, 
1821. He was converted early in life; studied in a 
German university, and at Spring Hill College, Bir- 
mingham; was ordained at Atherstone in 1845; was 
professor in Airedale College from 1848 to 1863, and 
died Feb. 10, 1864. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1865, 
p. 230. 

Cream-box is a vulgar name for a chrismatory. 

- Creamer, Joux, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Middletown, Conn., March 19, 1791. He 
was left an orphan at the age of ten; converted at 
eighteen; and in 1816 entered the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, wherein he continued with acceptance and 
usefulness until his death, April 25, 1827. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1827, p. 542; Methodist Muga- 
ztne, x, 376, 

Crease, Wiuuiam, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Stirling, and educated by the United 
Presbyterian Church, He became pastor at Wilmslow, 
Cheshire, in 1844, and labored there very successfully 
until December, 1849. In the spring of 1850 he re- 
moved to Hazelgrove, but died in May of the same 
year, in the fortieth year of his age. See (Loud.) 
Cong. Year-bovk, 1850, p. 93. 


Creath, WILttam, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Nova Scotia, Dec. 25, 1768, of Presbyterian parents. He 
was converted when about seventeen years old, removed 
to North Carolina at twenty, joined a Baptist Church, 
and soon after commenced to preach, his laburs being 
greatly blessed. For the last fifteen years of his life 
he gave himself very largely to itinerant work. He 
died suddenly at Edenton, N. C., Aug. 11, 1822, See 
Latter-day Luminary, iv, 68. (J. C. 5.) 

Creaticdle (creature-worshippers) were a Chris- 
tian sect which arose in the 6th century, headed by 
Severus of Antioch, who maintained that the body of 
Christ was corruptible, but in consequence of the God- 
head dwelling in it was never corrupted. See ArH- 
THARTODOCETA, 


Creda (Credan, or Cred&anus) is the name of 
two early English ecclesiastics: 

1. An abbot of Mercia, A.D. cir. 775. 

2. Abbot of Evesham, between Almund, A.D. 783 or 
787, and Tintferth, A.D. 803.—Smith, Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. 8 v. 


Credence. We add the following particulars from 
Walcott, Sac. Archeol, à v.: 


“It either takes the form of a little table covered with 
a linen cloth—at Brabourne it is on the south side, and 
formed of black marble, with a cross in a circle carved 
on it—or is made like an aumbry in the wall. Jn some 
charches a second table held the mase vestments of the 
bishop. The wall credence is often connected with a 
drain, is rare in the 12th (one occurs at Laneanne), but is 
usual in the following century. Sometimes it occurs on 
the north and south aides of an altar; often it is divided 
by a thin slab of stone. Wheu the pope celebrates on 
Easter-day there are three credences—two on the epistle 
side, one containing the deacon’s plate, the second sup- 
porting two candles and necessaries required by the sac- 
ristan. The third, or pope's credence, is on the gospel 
eide, where, at the end of the Creed, the sacristan washes 
the sacred vessels, drinks of the wine and the water, and 
finally, at the offertory, tastes the particles from which 
the hosts are prepared, at the command of the cardinal- 
deacon, As 8 precaution a en polson. The first use of 
credences in the Roman ritual occurs in the time of Lev X, 
in 1510, and a parently wns introduced when the custum 
of personal offering fell intu deeuetude.” 


Credi, Lorenzo ANDREA DI (called Sciarpelluni), 
a reputable Florentine painter, was born about 1452, 
and studied under Andrea Verocchio at the same time 
with Leonardo da Vinci. He painted many Madonnas 
and Holy Families. He died about 1536. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spouner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, à v. 
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Crediila. See ARISTO. 


Cree, Hamilton, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born near Carmichael, Pa., in 1811. He was re- 
ceived into the Pittsburgh Conference in 1838, retired 
after thirteen vears’ labor, and died at his home in 
Brooke County, W. Va., Sept. 21, 1880. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 248. 


Cree, John, an Associate minister, was a native of 
Scotland, and came to the city of New York in 1791. 
He was ordained in 1792, and afterwards settled in 
Ligonier valley, near Pittsburgh, where he died after 
a few years. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
IX, iii, 82. 


Cree Version or THe ScrIiPTURES. There are 
two dialects of the Cree language, the difference be- 
tween them consisting of the uniform subetitution of 
certain consonants for others. Que is called the Moose 
Fort, or East Main Cree, the other the Red River Cree. 
A complete Bible in the Eastern dialect for the Cree 
Indians in the Hudson's Bay Territories was printed 
in 1861, at the expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in syllabic characters, the translation 
having been made by the Rev. W. Mason of the Church 
Missionary Society. In the Western dialect, the gos- 
pels of Mark and John, together with other parts 
of the New Test. and the Psalms, were printed, in the 
Roman character, since 1855, the translation having 
been made by archdeacun Hunter, for the benefit of the 
Cree Indians of the Saskatchewan valley, in Rupert's 
Land, who had also reduced the Cree to a written sys- 
tem. Up to March 81, 1882, altogether 33,590 copies 
were distributed. See Bible of Every Land, p. 448. 
(B. P.) 


Creech, Thomas, an English poet and clergy- 
man, was born near Sherborne, Dorsetshire, in 1659, 
and entered at Wadham College, Oxford, in 1675. In 
1683 he was elected probationer fellow of All-Souls’ Col- 
lege. Having taken orders in 1699, he was presented 
tu the living of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. He put an 
end to his life in June, 1700. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
a. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Creech, William, a Scotch clergyman, studied at 
Edinburgh University; became tutor to George Crans- 
toun; was licensed to preach in 1733; called to the 
living at Newbattle in 1738; ordained in 1739, and died 
Aug. 21, 1745, aged forty years. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticuna, i, 296, 297. 


Creed. The following is the Greek text of the 
Apostles’ Creed: 


TItorevw ele OEON TIATEPA, wavroxpdropa, moin- 
Tù» olpavou Kai yis. 

Kai (cis) "(LHEOYN XPIZTON, viðv avroð Tò» po- 
voysvij, Tov KUptov uwv, Tov cuAAnNpytyta ix whev- 
patos dyiov, yeymðľivra ix Maplas tis wapSivou, 
waltdvra inl ae TiAdrov, cravpwItivra, Javdy- 
Ta, xal radivra, xuteASévra ele Ta KaTwTaTa, TH 
vTpitn ùpipa dvactrdyra drò tæv vexpwy, dveXSovra 
eis rubs obpavous, xadeQopevov iv deEia Jeou watpds 
wavroduvduou, ixsidey ipxóuevov xpivat Lavras «ai 
vexpous. 

Ileorevw eis rò TINEYMA TO “ATION, aylav xa- 
Jodckhy exxrAnolay, dyiwy xowwviay, &peow auupriwy, 
capxds avdoracw, Ewhy alwvov. Aunv. 


Dr. Schaff, in his Creeds of Christendom (N. Y. 1877, 
8 vols.), which is the latest, and in many respects the 
most complete, treatise on ecclesiastical symbolica, ar- 
ranges the Apostles’ Creed as in pages 162, 163. 

Dr. Heurtley, in bis valuable collection of creeds of 
the Western Church, which has been supplemented bv 
two “ University Programmes” by Dr. C. J. Caspari, 
professor of theology at the Norwegian University, pub- 
lished at Christiana in 1866 and 1869, traces the growth 
of the creed (as far as it can be traced) through Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian; then we must take a leap from No- 
vatian (A.D. 250) to Rufinus, bishop of Aquileia (A.D. 


CREEPING TO THE CROSS 


$90), the intermediate space of one hundred and forty 
vers affording only one stepping-stone, furnished by 
the notes of the belief of Marcellus uf Ancyra, which he 
delivered on his departure from Rome. The date of 
this is A.D. 341. We might have expected Marcellus 
to exhibit his belief in the words of the creed of Ni- 
cma; the fact that he used another symbol is inter- 
esting foc more reasous than one. It comes to us in 
Greek, and with the assurance that he had received it 
from the Scriptures, and been taught it by his furefa- 
thers in the Lord; by which he must have meant that 
he regarded it as in entire agreement with the Script- 
urea, The creed of Ancyra, then, must in substance 
have accorded nearly with the creed of Rome as we 
arn it from Rafinus, differing from it only in the fol- 
lowing points, viz.: it omits the name Futher in the 
érst article; it reada “born of the Holy Ghost and of 
the Virgin Mary ;” and at the end there is added the 
cease “ eternal life.” The annexed table (taken from 
Smith's Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v.) shows the principal 
forms of the Apostles’ Creed in Latin, the variations 
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CREIZEN ACH 


Creighton, James, an early Methodist preacher, 
was born at Moyne Hall, near Cavan, Ireland, in 1789. 
He studied at a grammar-school in Cavan, graduated 
in 1764 at Trinity College, Dublin, and, on October 28, 
the same year, was ordained a deacon in the cathedral 
church of Kilmore. Creighton confesses that at that 
time he had no experimental knowledge of the way of 
salvation, and that the bishop had warned him against 
preaching the doctrines of the Methodists. About 1776 
he was converted through the reading of some of the 
writings of Wesley and Fletcher. He then commenced 
itinerating through Ireland, often preaching amid per- 
secution and danger. In 1783 he was appointed by 
Wesley resident clergyman of the City-road Chapel, 
London, where he officiated until the infirmities of age 
compelled him to retire. In 1784 he assisted Wesley 
and Coke in the ordination of Whatcoat and Vasey ; 
he also participated in the consecration of Coke as 
bishop for the United States of America. From 1790 
to 1792 he was editor of the Arminian Magazine. He 
died at Hackney, London, Dec. 26, 1819. Creighton 
published, Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, with 


being printed in italics. 


AQUILKIAN 


O.v Roman Cuxxup. 





Crexp. 


et in Christum Jesum unicum Filinm 


Credo in Deo Patre Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotent, invisibili omnipotentem 
a im iti 

et in Christo Jesen unico Filio ejns 


Domino noetro 


Qai natas eat de Spiritu Sancto 


ejus Dominum nostrum 
Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto 
[tus 





Mopran Rumax Crexp, 


Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, creatorem caeli et 
terrae 
et in Jesum Christum Filiam ejus 
i unicum — mann 

n tus est de tu Sancto 
nabis ex Marin Virgine 
Pasatss sub Pontio Pilato crucifixus 


ex Maria Virgine (tus ex Maria Virgine 
cracifixas sab Pontio Pilato et sepul- | crucifixus sub Puntio Pilato et sepul- 
descendit in inferna 
tertia die rexarrexit a mortuis tertia die reanrrexit a mortuis 
sscendit in caelos arcendit in caelos 


sedet ad dexteram Patris 


inde ventnroa est judicare vivos et| inde venturus est 


Hortons mortuos 
et ia Spirita Sancto et in Spiritum Sanctum 
sanctam ecclesiam sanctam ecclesiam 
temirsionem peccatorum remissionem peccatornm 


earnis resurrectionem 


sedet ad dexteram Patris 


carnis resurrectionein 


mortuus et sepultus 

descendit nd inferna 

tertia die resnrrexit a mortuis 

agcendit ad caelos [lentis 

redet ad dexieram Dei Patris omnipo- 

inde venturus est judicare vivos et 
moriuos 

Credo in Spiritum Sanctum 

sanctam ecclesiam Catholicam 

ennctorum commun 

remissionen: peccatorum 

carnis resurrectionem 

vilam aeternam 


judicare vivos et 





Creek Version. See MUSKOKEE. 

Creeping to the Cross (so called), Alcuin men- 
tions that on Good Friday a cross was prepared before the 
skar, and kissed in succession by the clergy and people. 
Sometimes it was laid on a cushion in a side-chapel. 
By £lfric's Canons (957), the faithful were required to 
pay their adoration, and greet God’s rood with a kiss. 
-We humble ourselves to Christ herein,’ Cranmer 
teva, “offering unto him, and kissing the cros, in 
memory of our redemption by Christ on the cruss.” 
The practice was forbidden in 1549, but was observed 
« Dunbar in 1568 by the congregation, bare-legged and 
tarefoued. Daring the ceremonial the hymns“ Pange, 
lingua,” and “ Vexilla regis prodeunt,” were sung, fol- 
lnwed by the “ Improperia,” or reproaches, an expansion 
4 Mal iii, 3, 4. 

Creichton. See CRICHTON. 

Creigh, Patrick, a Scotch clergyman, was minis- 
ter at Kaho in 1565; was three times complained of for 
neglect of his ministerial duty; suspended from his 
ministry in 1567, and ordered to make his repentance 
u Edinburgh. He was settled at North Berwick in 
368, bat depased the same vear; was again admitted 
by the assembly in 1572 to read prayers at Haddington. 
see Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, i, 139, 341. 

Creigh, Thomas, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
a born in Landisburg, Perry Co., Pa., Sept. 9, 1808. 


He graduated from Dickinson College in 1828; was 
‘ona afterwards converted, and studied theology under 
Rev, Geo. Duffield. D.D., and at Princeton Seminary ; 
vas licensed Ly the Presbytery of Carlisle ; ordained 
pester of the Upper Wert Conococheague Church at 


g Pa., in (831. and continued there with 


creat zeal, fidelitv, and usefulness until his sudden 
death, April 21, 1880. See Necrol. Report of Princeton 


e 


College, 1881, p. 37. we 3) 


a Preliminary Dissertation (commended by Dr. A. 
Clarke), 1807:— Elegiuc Stanzas on the Death of 
Charles Wesley : — Dialogue on the Death of John 
Wesley :—Fenelon’s Dialogues :—Thuckford’s History 
of the World, Dr. Osborn (Outlines of Wesleyun Bibli- 
ography, Lond, 1869) enumerates eighteen separate pub- 
lications, See Sandford, Memoirs of Wesleyan Preach- 
ers (N. Y. 1843), p. 51 8q.; Stevenson, City-roud Chapel 
(Lond. 1872, 8vo), p. 147-149, 282; Stevens, Hist. of 
Methodism, ii, 214, 297; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Meth. i, 
478 sq.; ii, 276, 277. 

Creighton (or Crighton), Robert, Sen., D.D., 
an English prelate, was born in 1593, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He became prebendary 
of Lincoln in 1631, prebendary of Wells in 1682, dean 
of Wells in 1660, and bishop of Bath and Wells in 1670; 
and died Nov. 21, 1672, leaving some Sermons and 
Translations. See Le Neve, Fusti; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit, and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Creighton, Robert, Jun., D.D., an English di- 
vine, was born in 1639. He became famous for his 

| skill in church music, and was installed precentor of 

Wells in 1674. He died in 1786. The celebrated an- 
them, “I will arise and go to my Father,” is by him, 
and he also published a volume of Sermons (1720). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Creizenach, MICHAEL, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, 
was born at Mayence, May 16, 1789. After a thorough 
study of the Talmud and the Jewish Scriptures, he be- 
gan to read German, devoting all his leisure to the 
| Kantian philosophy, while at the lyceum of his native 





place. In 1813 he opened a private seminary, which 
| he conducted until 1825. when he was called as pro- 
fessor to the Philanthropinum at Frankfort -on - the- 
Main, where he died August 5, 1842. His main work is 


m3 y, or Encyklopaedische Darstellung des mo- 





Tre Apoeties’ CREED. 


(Rume.) About A.D. 340. 


Later additions are in 
ttalice. 


{ believe 
1. in Gon tre FATHER 
Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and 


earth ; 


2. And in Jaava Curisr, 
His only Son, our 
Lord 


3. who was conceived by 


CRELL 


Inuxavs. (Gaal.) 
A.D. 170. 


We believe 
l. ...in ons Gop tne 
Farnam Almighty, 
who made heaven 
and earth, and the 
sea, and all that in 
the: 


m is; 
2. And iu one CHRIST 
Jesvs, the Sou of 
God [oar Lord]; 


8. Who became flesh [of 
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TemruLitian. (North 
Africa.) A.D. 200 


We believe 
1....in oxe Gop, ika 
Creator of the 
world, who pro- 
duced all out of 
nothing... 


2. Awd in the Word, 


Son, Jescs 
RIST ; 


8 Who through the 


CRELL 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE 
AS RELATED TO THE APOSTLES’ 


Cyprian. (Car- | Nov arian. 





Onrern. ( Alexandria.) 
A.D. 230. thage.) A.D. 250. (Rome.) A.D. 20. 
| 
[We believe in} I believe | We believe 
1. Oxe Gop, 1. ia Gop rax Fa- 1. in Gop ruz Fa- 
who created and TuER and Ål- 
framed everything mighty Lord; 


TUER; 
Who in the last days | 


sent 

2 Our Lord Jszsvs| 9. fa bis Son & in the Son of 
Curist ... born Cunzer ; God, Cunt 
of the Father = Jesce, our 
fore all creation... Lord God; 


3. born of the Virgin 


the Holy Ghost, the Virgin) for var Spirit aud power and the Holy 

born of the Virgin salvation; of God tbe Father Ghost... 

Mary; descended into the made incarnate while 
Virgin —— was remaining God... 
made flesh in ber 
veoh and born of 

ers 
4. suffered ander Pontius | 4. and his suffering [un- | 4. Was fixed on the 4. suffered in truth, 
late, was cruci- der Pontius Pilate); cross died ; 


— dead, and bur- 


8. ne — info | 5. and hie rising from | 5. rose again the third | 5. rose from the dead ; 
Hades ; the dead; day ; 
the third day be rose 
from the dead ; 
6. He ascended "into | 6. and bis heats as | 6. was taken ap into | 6. was taken wp... 
heaven, sumption into heav- heaven and —8 
and altteth on the en; i at the right hand 


ht hand of Ged 
* ee Al- 


1. * thence he shal! 
come to judge the 
quick the dead. 


of God the Father ; 


7. and hie coming from 
— in glo- 

; of the Father 

ki comprehend all 
thin under one 
bead, . and to 
execute ” righteous 
jadgment over all. 


< Mie aetek and the 


8. And J beKeve in THz | 8. And in mur Hory | & And in twee Hoty | 8 re Hory Gnoer, 8. te wwe Hory | & in ree Hoty 
Hoty Gost ; Guoer. Guost, the Para- united in bonor and Gnoer ; Goer (prom- 
clete, the Sanctifi- dignity with the feed of old to 
er, sent by Chriet Father and the Charch 
from the Father. Son. ted 
in the = 
spake egg 
tting time). 


9. the holy Catholic 
oe — of 
10. the — of 10. eer 
sine ; givenem 
sins, 

11. the 11. And that Christ shall 
come from heaven 
to raise up all flesh, 
os. and to adjudge 
the impious and 
unjust... to eter- 


11. And that Christ will, 
after the restora- 
tion of the flesb, 
receive his sainte 


resurrection of 
3 


12. and eternal life 


threagh the 
boly Charch. 


12. Into the enjo = 
of eternal life 
the promises er 
heaven, and judge 
the wicked with 
eternal fire. 


nal fire, 

12, and to give to the 
just and holy im- 
mortality and eter- 
nal glory. 


Be aa 


under Pon- ; 
tius Pilate], was 
dead and buried ; 


— 


® The Roman Creed, according to Rufinus (390), ends with carnis reewrrectionem ; but the Greek version of the Roman Creed by Marcellus (341), with 


Cwne aidreor. 


saischen Geseizes (4 vols.); a work which called forth | was born at Eisleben, Feb. 5, 1531. He was doctor 
many criticisms from the orthodox party. See Furst, | and professor of theology at Wittenberg; was called 
Bibl. Jud. i, 190 8q.; Kayserling, Bibliothek jüdischer | in 1568 as provost to Meissen, and died there, May 
Kanzelredner, i, 384 sq.; Jost, Michael Creiznach, in | 24, 1579. He prepared an Evungelten-Hurmonie, and 
the Juhrbuch fiir Israeliten (Vienna, 1843), ii, 79 3q.; | wrote, Opus Concordantiarum:— Tractatus de Justifica- 
Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. u. s. Sekten, iii, 361. (B. P.) tione :—Commonefuctio de Verbis Symboli :—Credo Re- 


; issionem Peccatorum et de Iicto Pauli :—Gratia Sal- 
Crell, Michael, a (German Protestant theologian, ang sa ; ; si a6 
who lived in the early half of the 17th century, was rai h itis Sponge de, Defwihone: Prange st. Bee 


minister at Altenburg, and wrote, Spicileginm Poeti- | (ryhrten-T erikon aver Winen, Handbuch der theol. Lat 
cum (Leipsic, 1629) :—Anagramatismorum Sylloge JI |; i66 (B. P.) es i 

(1631) -—Breviarium Etymol. N. T. (Altenburg, 1645) :— | T — 
Syllabus Græco- Biblicus (ibid. I646; Rauneburg, 1663) :— Crell, Spinovius Christoph, a German Socin- 


u ian theologian. son of Michael, was successively pastor 
Ne h ce hie = ed Scriptures.—See Hoefer, of Unitarian churches in Poland, Silesia, and Prussia. 
i i; ; š 


He died Dec. 12, 1680, leaving, De Virtute Christiania et 
Crell, Paulus, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, | Gentili, published in the series of Erhigues of his father. 


CRELL 


ANTE-NICENE RULES OF FAITH, 


CREED AND THE NICENE CREED. 
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GREGORY. ge Lucian. (Antioch.) Evarsrve. (Cæsarea, 
Casares.) A.D. 770. A.D. 300. Pal.) A.D. 325. 
We believe in] ive believe in) We believe 
1. Gop mz Fa-/| i. ws Gop tug Fa-| 1. in ong Gop rae Fa- 
THER; THER — THER — 
Maker and vider Maker of all t Inge 
| of all things ; visible and invisi- 


blo; 


% one Lord, . . . God 2. And in cne Lord Je- | ?. And in one Lord Je- 
of God, the i sats CuRisT his Son, sus Cruiser, 

| and likeness of the tten of the Father the Word of God, God 
Godhead, . . . the fore all ages, God of God, Light of 
Wisedou: and Power of God, Wisdom, Light, Life of Life. 
which predaces all Life, t.e theonly-begotten Sun, 
creation, the true the first-born of every 


CREMATION 












Cram. (Jervusalem.) Nicano-ConeraNTINOPOLITAN 
A.D. 350. Creep, A.D. 325 and 381.ł 
We believe We [I] believe 
.l. Jn oxg Gop rap Fa- | 1. In ong Gop rug Farner Al- 
THER Alinighty, mighty, 

Maker of heaven and Maker of heaven and earth, and 
earth, and of all gan things visiblo and invisi- 
thinga visible and le; 

Invisible: 

2% And in one Lorp | 2. And In one Lord Jesus Cunier, 
Jesus Cuaruist, the the only-begeatten Son of God, 
only - begotten Son begotten of the Father before all 
of God, begotten of werlde ; 
the Father before [Gud of God}, Light of Light, 


all ages, 


very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, 





creature, 


were made; 
3. who was born of a 


Virgin, according to was made flesh and 
the Scriptares, and lived among men ; 


and suffered ; 


5. and roee for us on the 


third day ; day; 


6. and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth 
on the right band 
of God the Father ; 


Father ; 


7. and again is coming 


o e 


4. who suffered for us; 
| with glory and 


tten of God the 
‘ather before all 


ages; 
by whom all things 


3. who for our salvation 


5. and rose on the third 


. and ascended to the 


7. and will come again 


with glory, beck pro 


being of one substance with the 
Father ( cover tye Harps) 
by whom all things were e; 


v God 
by whom aii ihing 
were made ; 












3. who, for us men, and for our sal- 
vation, came down from heaven, 

and was Incarnate the Holy 
Ghost and [of, ex) the Virgin 


3. who was made flesh, 
and became man ; 


4. was crucified, and was | 4. He wae crucified for us wader 
buried ; Pontiue Pilate, 
and suffered, and was buried ; 


5. and the third dey be rose again, 


according to the Scrigtures ; 


5. rose on the third day ; 


6. and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth 
on the right hand 
of the Father ; 


6. and ascended into heaven, 
Gna HEAD o 1g Aand of the 


r; 


7. and will come again | 7. and be shall come egain, with 


in glory, glory, 
power, to judge the the q to judge the quick and to judge the quick and the dead ; 
quick and the dead ; dead. dead; whose sakose kingdom shall have no end ; 
kingdom shall have 
no end; 
And in me Hoty |8. We believe also in| 8. And in one Ho ry 


ee Mary — 8. 









8. Apd [I believe} in mE Hory 


the minister Gaoer, tug Hoty Gnoer. Gnost, the Advo- HOST, 

ion, in given for consolation cate, who spake in the Lord, and Giver of life, 
whem je revealed and sanctification the Prophets. Who proceedeth from the Father 
Ged the Father, and tion to [and the Son, Filioque], 
who is over all those who believe who with the Father and the Sun 
things and throagh aes is worshipped and glori- 

td 
spake by the Pruphets. 
















9. And in one baptism | 9. And [I believe} in ane holy Cath- 
Churek; 


of repentance for the olic and Apustelic 
remission of sins; 

10. and in one boly Cath- | 10. we acknowl. one baptiem 
olic Church ; “tok the — 

ll. and in the reeurrec- | 11. and we (I) look for the resurrection 
tion of the fesh ; f the dead ; 


12. and in life everlast- 


12. and the life of the world to come 
ing (“wio aldvcor). 


(Kore rob páñdorros aleve). 





? The words in (ales in the last column are additions of the Second (Ecumenical Council (381); the words in brackets are Western changes. 


See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v.; Jöcher, Allge- 
wms Gelekrten- Lexikon, s. v. 


Crell, Wolfgang. a German Protestant theologian. 
was prufessor of metaphysics and theology at Frankfort- 
%-tbeOder. He died July 8, 1664, leaving, De Difi- 
Cultute Cugnuseenda Veritatis. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Generale, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
uv. 

Crellin, Henry, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
¥as born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 19, 1820. He was 
averted in his twentieth vear; removed to Iowa in 
1854, and in 1856 entered the Iowa Conference, where- 
in be labored until his death, Jan. 1, 1867. See Min- 
ia of Ammal Conferences, 1867, p. 208. 


probably the general practice of the ancient. world, with 
certain important exceptions. In Egypt dead bodies 
were embalmed; in Judæa they were buried in sepul- 
chres; and in China they were buried in the earth. In 
Greece only suicides, unteethed children, and persons 
struck by lightning were denied the right to be burned; 
while at Rome, from the close of the republic to the 
end of the 4th century A.D., burning on the pyre or 
rogue was the general rule. Even the Jews used cre- 
mation in the vale of Tophet when a plague came; and 
the modern Jews of Berlin and the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews at Mile-End cemetery have been among the 
first to welcome the lately revived process. Cremation 
is still practiced over a great part of Asia and America, 
but not always in the same form. ‘Thus, the ashes may 


_ Cremation, the burning of human corpses, was | be stored in urns, or buried in the earth, or thrown to 


— 


CREMATION 
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CREMONA 


the wind, or smeared with gum on the heads of the | air is sent from a gasometer supplied with coal, or other 


mourners, In one case the three processes of embalm- 
ing, burning, and burying are performed; and in an- 
other, if a member of the tribe die at a great distance 
from home, some of his money and clothes are never- 
theless burned by the family. It is claimed by some 
that the practice of cremation in modern Europe was 
at first stopped, and has since been prevented in a 
great measure, by the Christian doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body; partly, also, by the notion that 
the Christian’s body was redeemed and purified. The 
very general practice of burying bodies in the precincts 
of a church in order that the dead might have the 
benefit of the pravers of persons resorting thither, and 
the religious ceremony which precedes both European 
burials and Asiatic cremations, have given the sub- 
ject a religious aspect. The question is also a sani- 
tary one, and has attracted very considerable attention 
lately. 

For the last ten vears many distinguished physi- 
cians and chemists in Italy have warmly advocated the 
general adoption of cremation, and, in 1874, a congress 
called to consider the matter at Milan resolved to peti- 
tion the Chamber of Deputies for a clause in the new 
sanitary code, permitting cremation under the super- 
vision of the svudics of the commune. In Switzerland 
there are two associations in support of the cause. In 
1797 cremation began to be discussed by the French 
Assembly, under the Directory, and the events of the 
Franco-Prussian war have again brought the subject 
under notice. ‘I'he military experiments at Sedan, 
Chalons, and Metz, of burying large numbers of bodies 
with quicklime, or pitch and straw, were not success- 
ful, but very dangerous, The municipality of Vienva 
has formally made cremation permissive. There is a 
propagandist society, called the Urne, and the main 
difficulty for the poor seems to be the cost of carrying 
the bodies five miles. ‘To overcome this a pneumatic 
tube has been proposed. Dresden, Leipsic, and Berlin 
are the centres of the German movement. In England 
Sir Henry Thompson first brought the question prom- 
inently before the public, and in 1874 started the cre- 
mation society of London. Its object is to introduce, 
throngh the agency of cemetery companies, and paro- 
chial and municipal authorities and burial-boaris, some 
rapid process of disposing of the dead, “which cannot 
offend the living and shall render the remains absolute- 
ly innocuous.” His problem was this: “Given a dead 
body, to resolve it into carbonic acid, water, and am- 
monia, rapidly, safely, and not unpleasantlv.” Relying 
on the facts connected with recent burial legislation, 
he pointed out that in the neighborhood of ceme- 
teries there is a constantly increasing risk of contami- 
nated air and water. The problem he solved by the Sie- 
mens process of cremation. The British authorities also 
have had to interfere in the management of the Hindd 
cremations, su as to reduce the cost and perfect the sani- 
tary arrangements of the process, 

Among the practical methods of cremation which have 
recently been attempted are those of Dr. lolli, at the Mi- 
lan gas- works, and Prof. Brunetti of Padua. The former 
obtained complete calcination of dogs in two hours. by 
the use of coal-gas mixed with atmospheric air, applied 
tu a cylindrical retort of refracting clay, so as to con- 
sume the gaseous products of combustion. The ashes 
remaining were five per cent. by weight of the material 
befure cremation. The latter used an oblong furnace 
of refracting brick, with side doors to regulate the 
draught, and above a cast-iron dome, with movable 
shutters, The body was placed on a metallic plate 
suspended on iron wire. The noxioua gases, which 
were generated in the first part of the process, passed 
through a flue into a second furnace, and were entirely 
consumed. The process required four hours, In the 
ordinary Siemens regenerative furnace only the hot 
blast is used, the body supplying hydrogen and carbon ; 
or a stream of heated hydrucarbun mixed with heated 


fuel, the brick or iron cased chamber being thus heated 
to a high degree befure cremation begins (Encycl. Brit. 
9th ed.av.). The subject has also been agitated in 
America, two societies having been organized here fur 
cremation of corpses, and occasional instances have oc- 
curred; but the ovens and other apparatus have been 
as vet but moderately patronized. 

The operation, as carried on at one of the best-con- 
structed furnaces, is thus described by an eve witness: 


“Cremation is erroneously «npposed to be a bnrning 
of the body. Itis not. No funme whatever tonchex the 
flesh or bones from the bezinning to the end of the proc- 
eas. It is properly nnd atricily incineration, or rednction 
of the hnman frame to ashes; an abeorpticn of all the 
gaseous elements carried on inside a fire-ciay retort, three 
feet in diameter anid seven in length. As the door of the 
retort ie opened the jurushing air cools it from white to 
red heat, and the whole interior is filled with a benatifal 
rosy light. The body, decently clad as for burial, is Inid 
ina crib, which is covered with a clean white sheet soaked 
in alum. The crib is then pat into the retort. The sheet 
retains its original position and conceals the form ontil 
nothing bnt the bones are lefi—and these gently cramble 
into dust. The relatives then receive n few ponnds of 
clean, pure ashes in an nrn, which can be placed in any 
cemetery, public or private, in a vault or chnreb niche, 
or disposed of as personn) choice may dictate.” 


This process is certainly a great improvement upon 
the rude and tedious operation of the ancient Romane” 
and the modern Hindfs, consisting of a roasting of the 
corpse upon an immense pile of wood, filling the air 
with smoke and the noxious fumes of burning flesh. 
Tt is also claimed by its advocates to be much more 
economical than ordinary burial. Could the prejudice 
naturally entertained against it, especially by Christiana, 
as a heathenish and barbaric custom, be overcome, there 
is no telling how popular the practice might yet be~ 
come. See Eassie, Cremation of the Dead (Lond. 1875), 
a valuable work; Vegmann Ercolani, Cremation the moat 
Rational Method of Disposing of the Deud (Zurich, 187-4, 
4th ed.); Reclam, De le Crémation des Cadavres; Sir 
Thomas Browne, //ydriotuphia, or Urn-durial (1658) ; 
Walker, On Grareyurds (Lond. 1839); Pietra Santa, Les 
Crémation des Morts en France et a l Etranger; Brunette a, 
La Cremazione dei Cadaveri (Padua, 1873). See Buriat. 


Crementius (or Clementius) is the name of 
two early Christians: 
1. A sub-deacon of Carthage, in connection with 


Cyprian (Epist. viii). 

. A canonized martyr at Saragossa, about A.D. 
804, in the persecution of Diocletian, at the time when 
Dacian was governor of Spain, having fought twice 
in the arena, and retired without staining it by his 
blood (Prudentius, Peristeph, hymn v, in Migne’s Par- 
trol. Lat, 1x, 982; Ruinart, Acta Sincera Martyrum, p. 
468; Ceillier, iii, 44).—Smith, Diet. of Christiun Biog- 
raphy, 8 v. 

Cromer, BERNHARD SEBASTIAN, a Reformed the- 
ologian of Germany, was born in 1683, taught theology 
and antiquities at Harderwick, and died Sept. 14, 1750. 
In his exposition of the Scriptures he carried out to 
the utmost extreme the system of Coeceius (q. v.). 
He wrote, Prodromus Typicus in V. et N. T. Loca (A m- 
sterdam, 1720):— Prophetico- Typicarum Exercitateo~ 
num er V. T. Tetras (ibid. 1728) :—In Legen Naztreo- 
tum (ibid. 1727):— Summa Theologia Supernaturalis 
( Harnderwick, 1722):— Antigustutes Moouico- > 
(ibid. 1733) :— De Arca et Shechtna, Igne Sacro et Oleo 
Unctionis (1737) :— CEdipus Frangelicws Sacrarum A n- 
iiquitatem (Amsterdam, 1745). See Moeser, Jefsthed. 
theol. Unparth, Kirchenhistorse, iii, 1129; Jécher, A ilge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. G ó- 
rérale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Cremona, Niocouo DA, a reputable Italian histor- 
ical painter, flourished at Cremona about 1518. In 
Santa Maria Maddalena Monachi, at Bologna, is a pice— 
ure by this artist, of The Taking Down from (he Cross, 
dated 1518, 


Cremonese, Iu. See CALETTL 


CREMONINI 165 CRESPET 


Cremonini, Giovanni Battista, an Italian paint-| Crescentio (or Crescentius), martyr at Rome, 
er, was born at Cento, and flourished about 1600, | commemorated Sept. 17. 
: l : r i og 
Le rae Vea rk marin in| Crescentius was a controvenialist on the sub 
9 ? i i 
s a . 4 ; | ject of the Easter celebration of the 4th century 
ee of St Francis, in San Francesco, He died in| (Rainn, Haves, 70, 9, in the Putrol. Grec: xlii, 535, 
821; Ceillier, iii, 105). See also Crescens (3); 
Creolese Version or THE Scriprures. This A oa 6); 
language, a kind of broken Dutch, with a rather Dan- ; 
ish orthography, is the language of the black popula- — (or Crisconius) is the name.ol seve 
tion of the Danish West Indies. The New Test. in Cre- | €T% early Christian ecclesiastics: 
oleee was printed in 1781, by order of the Danish gov- l. Bishop of Villa Regia, in Numidia, at the end of 
serine. Ann Wer elit wae printed at Copenhagen the 4th century. He deserted his see and seized on that 
in 1818, by the Danish Bible Society. ‘The grammar of of Tubia, or Tubuna. The third Council of Carthage, 
this language hae been treated by De St. Quentin, Jn- A.D. 397, passed a decree ordering his return to his own 


troduction à Histoire de Cayenne Grammuire Créole | *€° (can. 38), which he entirely disregarded. The sec- 
(Paris, 1872). (B. P.) ular arm was called in with as little effect. At the Coun- 


Crepbagondtés, a deity worshipped at Thebes, in cil of Carthage, A.D. 401, the primate of Numidia was 


ordered to summun Cresconius before the next general 
latin supposed to have been the same as Creph | council, and to depose him if he failed to appear (Cod. 


Canon, Eccl, Afric. can. 77). But no mention is made 
Crépin and Crépinien. See Crispin. of him at the Council of Milevum, A.D, 402; and if he is 
Crescas (or Kreskas), CHaspaY Bex-ABRAIAM, | the same who appears as bishop of Tubuna at the Con- 

a Spanish rabbi, was born at Barcelona about 1340, and | ference of Carthage, in 411 (Prim. Cognit. c. xxi), he 

died in 1410 at Saragossa. He was the scion of a no- | Must have carried the day (Labbe, Concil. ii, 1072, 1096, 

ble family, and stood high in reputation at the royal | 1172, 1877; Tillemont, xiii, 305). 

«urt and among the rabbinical authorities of his time, 2. A monk of Adrumetum, mentioned by Augustine 

who solicited his opinion on momentous questions, In| (Epp. 214, 215). 

1391 be witnessed the fanatical persecution of the Jews| 3. An African bisnop, who, about 690, at the re- 

in Spain, in which he loet his eon. He is the author | quest of the “ pontifex ” Liberinus or Liberius, pub- 

of a polemical work, entitled “OND, “On the Dogmas lished a systematized collection of the apostolic 


ere an ; ; canons and those of the eamy councils, and the de- 
of Christianity,” with a refutation of the same, treating | Corals of the popes from Siricius to Gelasius, as an 


of (1) original sin; (2) redemption; (3) incarnation; (4) improvement upon an earlier work of the kind by 
virginity of Mary ; (5) eucharist, etc., written in Span- Fulgentius Ferrandua. Both are printed by Migne, 
ish, and translated into Hebrew by Joseph ibn-Shem- | Putrol. Ixxxviii. The author has often been con- 
Tob, Another work of his is Or Adonai, "237% “38, founded with the Latin puet Flavius Cresconius Co- 
“light of the Lord,” a logical masterpiece of the dog- | Mppus 
matics of Judaism, published at Vienna in 1860. Sce! Crésol, Lovis, a French scholar of the Jesuit order, 
Fürst, Bibl, Jud. ii, 209; De’ Rossi, Diztonarto Storico | was born in 1568, in the diocese of Tréguier. He taught 
(Germ. transl), p. 178, and Bibl, Vuduion A ntichristiana, | classica, philosophy, and theology successively; was fur 
p- 24,29; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 32 sq., 98 aq., 410 | fifteen years secretary of the general of his order at 
9q.; Just, Geach. d. Juden. u. s. Sekten, iii, 84; Finn, Se- | Rome; and died Nov. 11, 1684. His principal works 
phurdim, p. 893; Lindo, History of the Jews in Spain, ' are Theatrum Veterum Rhetorum (Paris, 1620) :— De 
n 268; Frankel, Monatsschrif?, 1867, p. 311 8q.; eape- | Perfect Oratoris Actione et Pronunctatione (ibid. eod.) : 
cally Joël, Don Chasdai Cresku's Religionsphilveophische | — Mystagogus dominum (ibid. 1629, 1688) :— A nthologia 
Lehren (Breslau, 1866). (B. P.) Sacra (ibid, 1632, 1638). See Hoefer, Nuur. Biog. Géné- 
Crescens is the name of several early Christians: rale, s. v. 
L The disciple of St. Paul, afterwards bishop in Ga- | Crespel, Exmanvutt, O. S. F., an eminent Roman 
latia, variously commemorated on June 27 or April 15. | Catholic missionary, was a native of Belgium. In 1723 
2. One of the seven sons of St. Symphorosa, martyr | he left Avesnes, in Hainault, and arrived at Quebec in 
at Tivoli under Hadrian, commemorated July 21 or October, 1724. Being ordained March 17, 1726, he 
June 27, went as chaplain with Lignery's expedition against the 
3. Or Crescentius, martyr at Tomi, commemorated ! Foxes. He was next stationed at Niagara, Fort Fron- 





Qer. L tenac, and Crown Point, suffering greatly in his winter 
4. Crescens, Paulus, and Dioscorides were three boy | service at the last-named place. Being recalled to 
martyrs of Rome, commemorated May 28. | France, he sailed from Quebec, Nov. 3, 1736, but was 


5. Bishop of Cirta, in Numidia, now Constantine. | shipwrecked on the way, and barely escaped death. He 
Crescens is a particularly common name on monuments | returned to Quebec, and was pastor at Soulanges till 
of Cirta (8th Suffrag. in Syn. Carth. sub. Cyp. vii, A.D. | 1738, when he finally returned to Europe. Hia Letters, 
236). describing his perils in America, were published in 

Crescentia is the name of two Christian saints: French, at Frankfort, in 1742; soon appeared in Ger- 

L A martyr in Sicily under Diocletian, commemo- | an, and an English translation was issued in London 
rated June 15. in 1797, Dr. Shea published another version in his 

2. A virgin, whose tumulus was near Paris, in a place | Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness. See Cath. Alma- 
where a stone beam the inscription: “Hic Requiescit | nac, 1873, p. 50; De Courcy and Shea, //tst. of the Cuth. 
Crescentia Secrata Deo Puella;” but nothing more is | Church tu the U. S. p. 474. 


known of her. She is commemorated Aug. 19. See Crespet, Pierre, a French theologian of the order 
Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Confess. cap. 105, in of Celestines, was born at Sens in 1543, He was ele- 
Migne's Patrol, Lut. Ixxi, 904. vated to the first positions of his order, and was an ac- 

Crescentianus is the name of several early tive partisan in Church and State; but finally withdrew 
ssints: (1) Martyr in Sardinia, commemorated May | from politics. He succeeded in obtaining a priory in 
31; (2) martyr in Africa, commemorated June 13; Vivarais, where he died in 1594. His principal works 
(3) martyr in Campania, commemorated July 2; (4)| are, Discours sur la Vie et Passtun de Sainte-Catherine, 
martyr at Augustana, commemorated Aug. 12; (5) mar-| in verse (Sens, 1577) :—Lu Pomme de Grénade Mystique 
txt at Rome, under Maximian, commemorated Nov. 24| (Paris, 1586, 1595; Rouen, 1605):—Deuz Livres de lu 
o March 16. lluine de Sutan, ctc. (Paris, 1590) :— Commentaires de 


CRESPI 


Bernardin de Mendoce des Guerres de Flandre et des 
Pays-Bas (ibid. 1591). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rule, 8. v.; Biog. Universelle, a. v. 


Crespi (or Crespy), an Italian engraver, practiced 
the art about 1705. There are a few plates by him, 
among which is The Descent from the Cross, after Cig- 
nani. 


Crespi, Benedetto (called il Bustino), a painter 
of Como, flourished about the middle of the 17th cen- 


turv. Some of his works are in the churches of 
Como. 


Crespi, Daniele, a Milanese historical and por- 
trait painter, was born in 1590, and studied under Gio. 
Battista Crespi, and afterwardsunder Procaccini. Among 
the best works of this artist are, The Descent from the 
Cross, and his celebrated set of subjects from the life 
of St. Bruno, at the Certosa. He died in 1630. See 
Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Générale, 8, v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arta, s.v. 

Crespi, Giovanni Battista (called i Cerano), 
an [talian painter, was born at Cerano, near Novara, in 
1557. He visited Rome and Venice, and subsequently 
settled at Milan, where he was patronized by the duke- 
cardinal Federigo. One of his best productions was 
The Baptism of St. Agostino, in San Marco, at Milan. 
He died in 1633. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géuérule, 
s. v.; Spooner, Biog. fist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Crespi, Giovanni (orGiuseppe) Maria (called 
il Spagnuolo, from the finery of his dress), a Bolognese 
painter, was born in 1665, and studied under Canuti 
and Cignani. He executed a number of works fur the 
churches of Bolugua, among which are The Lust Sup- 
per; The Annunciation ; The Temptation of St. Anthony ; 
St. John Preaching; and The Crucifirtuon. He died in 
1747. See Hoefer, Nuuv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, 
Bing. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s.v. 

Crespi, Giovanni Pietro (called also de Castoldi), 
a reputable Italian painter, flourished about 1585, at 
Milan, and left some specimens of his genius in the 
Church of Santa Maria de Busto. 


Crespo, Francisco, a Spanish Benedictine, who 
died Sept. 25, 1665, in his eighty-second year, was ab- 
bot of Montferrat, general visitor of his congregation, 
and professor of theology at Salamanca, and wrote, Tri- 
bunal Thomisticum de Immaculate Deipare Conceptu 
(Barcelona, 1657). See Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie 
Générule, s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
A v. 

Cressell, Epwarn, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Hackney, April 4, 1830. In April, 
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published some single Sermons. See Le Neve, Fasti; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Cressey, E. H., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was rector, for many years, in Auburn, N. Y., 
but removed in 1859 to Castleton. In 1860 he took 
charge of St. Paul’s, Stapleton; in 1862 removed to 
Newburg, as rector of two churches in that vicinity; in 
1864 was assistant minister of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, New York city; and the following vear became 
pastor of Trinity Church, Trenton, N. J., where he died, 
Sept. 20, 1866. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1867, p. 101. 


Cressey, B. W., a Baptist minister, was born at 
Sharon, Vt., July, 1808. He was converted in his nine- 
teenth year, and after obtaining what education he 
could, was ordained as an evangelist at Garland, Me., 
in November, 1837. He preached at Sangerville in 

| 1838 and 1839; in 1841 became pastor in Vassalbor- 
ough ; in 1850 was located at Wabash, Ind.; in 1852 or- 
ganized a Church at Rolling Stone, near Winona, Minn.; 
in 1853 at Minneapolis; in 1854 at Prescott, Wis. ; and 
afterwards, at churches in Hastings, Pine Island, and 
Roscoe, in Minn. In 1865 he became pastor at Richfield, 
The last ten years of his life were spent in Minneapolia, 
where he died, Sept. 15, 1883. See Millet, //tst. of the 
Buptists of Maine; Chicugo Stundurd, Oct. 18, 1883. 
(J. C. S.) 

Cressey, George Washington, a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Rowley, Masa., in Decem- 
ber, 1813. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1835, 
and from the Andover Theological Seminary in 1838; 
was ordained in 1840 at Kennebunk, Me., where he re- 
mained nearly twelve years; and was stated supply at 
Buxton Centre, until his death, Feb. 12, 1867. See 
Hist. of Bowdoin College, p. 413. (J. C. S.) 


Cressey, Hugh. See Cressy. 


Cressey, Isaac, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Fairfax, Vt., Dec. 22, 1807. He was converted early, 
and in 1841 engaged in preaching at Keene, N. H.; in 
1845 was ordained in Berkshire, Vt.; subsequently la- 
bored at Sanbornton, N. H., Johnson and Waterbury, 
Vt.; and died in the last-named place, Aug. 3, 1855. 
See Watchman and Reflector, Aug. 16, 1855. (J. C.S.) 


Cressey, Timothy Robinson, a Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Pomfret, Conn., Sept. 18, 1800. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1828; studied the- 
ology two years (1828-30) at the Newton Theological 
Institution; was ordained June 5, 1830; served as pastor 
in Columbus, O., from 1834 to 1842; was agent of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society from 1848 to 1846 ; 
pastor at Indianapolis, Ind.. from 1846 to 1852; at St. 
Paul, Minn., from 1852 to 1854; missionary of the Amer- 


1853, he was received as an agent of the London City | jcan Baptist Home Mission Society; pastor at Hast- 
Mission ; subsequently labored in the Leadenhall Street ings, Minn.; chaplain of a regiment of United States 
and Holborn Hill districts for over eleven years; was ' volunteers from 1861 tu 1863: pastor at Kendalville, 
some time evangelist of Claremont Chapel, which led to | Ind., from 1864 to 1866; at Indianola, la., from 1868 to 
his entrance into the ministry. He was pastor at. Hough- 1870; and died at Des Moines, Aug. 30, 1870. (J. C. S.) 


tou, in Hanta, for five years; next at Hatton, Norfolk +s : 
2 Hee . j '| Cresson, SARAH, a minister of the Society of 
pane T ie e 21, 1880. See (Lond.) Friends, orthodox, was born at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
. ’ » Pe — 1771; began to preach at the age of nineteen; removed 
Cresselle (Fr. for rattle) is a wooden instrument ' to Haddonfield, N. J., in 1807; and died at Woodbary, 


used instead of bells in some places, to summon the peo- Sept. 23, 1829. See Memorials, etc., for Pennsylvania, 
ple to service during Passion week. It is supposed to 1879, p. 197. 


represent Christ praying upon the cross, and inviting | . . 

all to embrace his doctrine. Similar instruments are | — Ua —— ioe oiler 
° . 9 9 

mee E Turks, in consequence of their strong Trinity College, Cambridge; was proctor of the uni- 

prejudice against the sound of bells. See CLAPPER. versity in 1813, and tutor in 1814. He died in 1844 


Cresset is an oil-lamp in which the wick floats | His publications include several mathematical works, 


about upon a small circle of cork. Anciently, English | and Sermons on Domestic Dutirs (1829). See Allibone, 
churches were often lighted by this sort of lamp, and | Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


— — of cathedrals were likewise so illumi- Cresswell, Henry, an English Congregational 
x minister, was born at Wallingfora, Berks, Dec. 18, 1804. 
Cressett, Epwarn, an English prelate, became; He was educated at Hoxton Academy and at High- 
dean of Hereford in 1736, was consecrated bishop of | bury; in 1828, on leaving college, he became pastor at 
Llandaff Feb. 12, 1749, and died Feb. 13, 1755. He! Ipswich, where he remained three years; then at Guikl- 











CRESSY 


ball Street, Canterbury, for five years, as co- pastor, 
and afterwards in sole charge, until his death, Dec. 1, 
1879, See (Lond.) Congreyutional Year -bvok, 1882, 
p 291. 

, Cocxcrt. or (Concilium Christtacum), was 
held in Ponthieu, A.D. 676, or at Autun, A.D. 670, the 
cans being headed with the name of Leodegarius, 
bishop of Autun: passed several canons, but, among 
otbers, one exacting, on pain of episcopal condemna- 
tion, from every priest, deacon, subdeacon, or “ cleri- 
cus,” assent to the “ Athanasian faith.” 

Cressy, Charles, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Corinth, Me., July 7, 1841. He was edu- 
cated at the East Maine Conference Seminary; spent 
several years in teaching ; entered the Upper luwa Con- 
ference in 1870, and continued in the active work until 
his death. at Hampton, Dec. 21,1881. See Minutes of 
Amul Conferences, 1882, p. 314. 
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founding establishments of public utility, the principal 
of which are, a hospital at Barenton, a house of hos- 
pitable monks in the same place, a similar house at Vi- 
moutiers, an Hotel-Dieu at Bernay, and a seminary at 
Domfront. He died at Barenton, Feb. 23, 1708. See 
Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Générule, 8. v.; Bioy. Universelle, s. v. 


Cresti. See PASSIGNANO. | 


Creti, Donato, an Italian painter, was born at Cre- 
mona in 1671, and studied under Pasinelli at Bologna, 
where he resided, and painted a number of pictures for 
the churches there, the best of which is The Adoration 
of the Magi, in the Mendicanti. He died at Bologna 
in 1749. See Huefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s v. 

Cretin, Josepn, a Roman Catholic bishop, was born 
at Lyons, France, in 1800. He came with bishop Lo- 
ras to America, and succeeded Petiot among the Win- 
nebagoes, where he built a church and school, which 


Cressy (or Cressey), Sir Hugh Paulin, a Roman | failed in competition with the state schools in 1848. 


Catholic clergyman, was born at Wakefield, Yorkshire, | On Jan. 26, 1857, he was consecrated first bishop of St. 
England, in 1605. He was educated at the free gram- | Paul, Minn. After great exertions for the promotion 
mar-schoul of his native town, and at Merton College, | of the interests of his diocese, bishop Cretin was struck 
Oxford; in 1626 was elected a fellow of his college; | down with apoplexy, Feb. 22 following. See De Courcy 





sabsequently took holy orders and became chaplain to 
Thomas, lord Weutworth, and afterwards to Lucius, 
lord Falkland, who promoted him to the deanery of 
Laughlin, and a canoury of Windsor. He travelled in 
Italy, and in 1646, while at Rome, embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith. He resided for seven or more years 
in the college of Douay, where he changed his name 
to Serenus de Cressey. After the Restoration he came 
to England, and Lecame chaplain to the queen. Short- 
ly before his death, which took place in 1674, he re- 
ured to Grinstead, in Sussex. He pablished, Nurra- 
tee of the Cunversion unto Cutholic Unity of Hugh 
Paulia (Paria, 1647, sm. 8vo; 1653, 8vo; the last ed. 
contains an answer to J. P., author of the preface to 
lord Falkland’s work on infidelity): — Sancta Sophia 
(Dwar, 1637, 2 vuls. 8vo):—R. C. Doctrines no Norel- 
tes (1683, 8v0):—Church Hist. of Brittany (1668, ful.; 
completed only to about 1350). See Church of Englund 
Mugazine, March, 1845, p. 162; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, 
AT. 


Crest (Lat. cridu), the ornamental finishing which 
sarmounts a screen, canopy, or other similar subordinate 
portion of a building, whether a battlement, open carved 
fork, or other enrichment: a row of Tudor-flowers is 
very often used in late Perpendicular work. The name 
is sometimes applied to the top stones on the parapet 
and other similar parts of a Gothic building, usually 
called the capping or coping. The finials of gables 
and pinnacles are also sometimes called crests. Crest- 
hikes were often made with a row of ornaments, re- 
sembling small battlements or Tudor-flowers, on the 
tp, and glazed, and still are so occasionally, but in gen- 
eral they are quite plain. Frequently these ornaments 
were formed in lead when the ridge of the roof was cov- 
ered with that material, as at Exeter Cathedral. 





Crestey, Preers, a French philanthropist, was born 


and Shea, //est, of the Cath. Church tn the U. S. p. 641. 


Crétineau-Joly, Jacqvts, a French historian, was 
born Sept. 23, 1803, at Fontenay, in Vendée, and was 
educated at Paris, at the seminary of St. Sulpice. When 


— vears of age he was appointed professor of 


philosophy, but, before entering upon his duties, he 
travelled in Italy and Germany. He died Jan. 3, 1875. 
He edited several politico-religious journals, and is the 
author of //istuire de la Compagnie de Jésus (Paria, 1844- 
46, 6 vole. 3d ed, 1851) :-—Clement XIV et les Jésuites 
(ibid. 1847) :— L'Eglise Romaine en Face de Révolution 
(ibid, 1852, 2 vols) :—Le Cardinal Consalvi (ibid. 1864, 
2 vols.) :— Bonaparte, le Concordat de 1801 et le Cardi- 
nal Consalvi (ibid. 1869), See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
| nérule, s. v. (B. P.) 


Creutziger (Lat. Cruciger ), Caspar, a German 
| Protestant theologian, son of another of the same name, 
| was born at Wittenberg, March 19, 1525. Having been 

expelled from his professorship there because he had 
embraced the doctrines of Calvin, he was called as 
preacher to Cassel, where he died, April 16, 1597, leav- 
ing De Justificatione et Bonis Operibus, and some polem- 
ical works. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 8. v.; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- lexikon, 8. v. 


Creutziger, Felix, a Polish reformer of the middle 
of the 16th century, was superintendent of the evangel- 
cal congregation of Little Poland, and influential in 
bringing about the union of the Bohemians in that coun- 
try, especially enlisting count Ostroro in that movement. 
See SANDOMIR AGREEMENT, 

Creutziger, Georg, was born at Merseburg, Sept. 
24,1575; studied at Leipsic and Wittenberg; became 
professor and doctor of theology at Marburg; and died 
July 8, 1637, leaving Harmonia Quatuor Linguarum 
Cardinalium. See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kun, 8. V. 


Crevey, THomas, a Scotch clergyman, was born 
at Old Aberdeen, Sept. 8, 1644; took his degree at King’s 
College there in 1663; was presented to the living at 
Newhills in 1679; became synod- clerk; protested 
against the assembly’s committee for the north in 1694; 
was deprived for adultery in 1695, and went to Ireland. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 507. 


Crewe, NATHANIEL, LL.D., an English prelate, 
was boru at Stean, Northampton, Jan. 31, 1633. and in 
1652 admitted commoner of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he was chosen fellow in 1655-56. He entered 
into holy orders July 2, 1664, and, April 29, 1669, was 

| installed dean of Chichester; in 1671 was elected bishop 


Tran, near Argentan, Nov. 17, 1622. He was rector , of Oxford, and consecrated July 2; was translated to 
of Barenton, and distinguished himself by his zeal in ; Durham, Oct. 22, 1674; in 1686 was appointed one of 
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the commissioners in the new ecclesiastical commission 
erected by king James, and held several other impor- 
tant offices during his life. He was a very great bene- 
factor to Lincoln College, of which he had been fellow 
and rector. He died Sept. 18, 1721. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict.s.v.; Allibune, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8 v. 

Crewenna, an Irish saint, is said to have been one 
of the companions of St. Breaca from Ireland to Corn- 


wall in the 5th century, but the bagiolugies of this pe- | P 


riod are very uncertain. 


Crews, Hooper, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born near Pruetts Knub, Barren County, Ky., 
April 17, 1807. He was converted in 1824, licensed to 
preach in 1828, and joined the Kentucky Conference in 
1829. After five years he was transferred to the Hlinois 
Conference, in which he served Springfield, Danville Dis- 
trict,and Galena. In 1840 he became a member of the 
Rock River Conference, in which his appointments were 
as follows: Chicago, Chicago District; Mount Morris 
District; Chicago District; agent for Rock River Sem- 
inary, Galena; Clark Street, Chicago; First Church, 
Rockford; Rockford District; Joliet; Chicago District ; 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago; Embury Church, Freeport; 
Batavia; First Church, Rockford, and Oregon, IIL, 
where he died, Dec. 21, 1880. Dr. Crews was a dele- 
gate to fuur general conferences. During the year 1862 
he was chaplain of the 100th Illinois regiment. He 
was sound in theology, logical in methods, and preached 
with power. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881. 

Creyghlon. See CreiGHion. 

Crichton (occasionally written Creichtoun), the 
family name of several Scotch clergymen and prelates: 

1. Davin, LL.D., was teacher in a school at Anstru- 
ther Easter; then English master at the Madras Col- 
lege, St. Andrews; licensed to preach in 1833; appoint- 
ed to the chapel of ease, Inverbrothock, in 1838; joined 
the Free Secession in 1843; and had a son, Andrew, 
minister of the Free New North Church, Edinburgh. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 809. 

2. GEORGE, was made bishop of Dunkeld in 1527, 
also keeper of the privy-seal, and died Jan. 24, 1548. 
He was not much skilled in matters of religion. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 94. 

3. James (1), D.D., took his degree at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1655; was admitted to the living at Kil- 
bride in 1663; deprived at the Revulution; was dean 
of the faculty of Glasgow University from 1679 to 1689, 
and died in April, 1692, aged about fifty-seven years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticunea, ii, 290. 

4. James (2), D.D., studied at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity; was licensed to preach in 1798; presented to the 
living at Wamphray in 1799; ordained in 1800; trans- 
ferred to Holywood in 1805, and died July 26, 1820. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 583, 666. 

5. Jonn, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1619; was called as colleague to the living 
at Abercorn in 1622; transferred to Campsie in 1623; 
to Paisley in 1629; was deposed in 1688 for Armiuian- 
ism, etc.; petitioned the presbytery in 1649 to be re- 
stored, he being a chaplain in the army. He was af- 
terwards stationed at Dublin. See Fusti Eccles. Sco- 
ticunæ, i, 164; ii, 58, 196. 

6. JosuPH, was licensed to preach in 1776; presented 
to the living at Carstairs in 1785, and ordained i in 1786; 
transferred tu Ceres in 1793, and died Feb. 15, 1849, aged 
ninety-five years See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 164; 
ii, 319, 478. 

7. PATRICK (1), was born at Nauchton; took his de- 
gree at Edinburgh University in 1600; was presented 
to the vicarage of Forgand in 1606, but changed it for 
that of Ruthven in 1609; and continued in 1644, See 
Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, iii, 759. 

8. Patrick (2), was licensed to preach in 1758; pre- 
sented to the living at Glendevon in 1763, but was 
kept in suspense and refused admission to the charge 
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till 1770. The presbytery denied him ordination in 
1771, and he resigned in 1774. See Fusti Eccles. Soo- 
ticane, it, 768. 

9. Rosert (1), nephew of bishop George Crichton, 

was promoted to the see of Dunkeld in 1550, where he 
continued until put out by the reformers, at least as 
late as Dec. 22,1561. He is said to have been appoint- 
ed a commissioner for divorcing the earl of Bothwell 
from lady Jane Gordon. See Keith, Scuftish Bishops, 
96. 
10. Roxert (2), took his degree at the University 
of St. Andrews in 1625; was admitted to the living at 
Essie-with-Nevay before 1687, and died before Aug. 1, 
1665, aged about sixty vearsa. See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
cure, iii, 747. 

12. Witiiam, took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1649; was called to the living at Bathgate 
in 1654, and ordained; his ministry was inhibited in 
1655, and he was removed by the synod in 1660; was 
indulged by the privy council in 1672, but refused; 
returned in 1687, and opened a meeting-house and 
formed a presbytery; was a member of the assembly 
in 1690; elected moderator in 1692; transferred to Fal- 
kirk the same year; promoted to Tron Church, Edin- 
burgh, in 1695; again elected moderator in 1697; re- 
signed in 1707, and died Nov, 27, 1708, aged seventy- 
seven years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 56, 167, 186. 


Crickett, James, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born in London in 1789, He became a wealthy 
merchant, and on retiring was ordained at Ramsburv, 
Wiltshire; afterwards removed to Adderbury, Oxford- 
shire, where he preached many vears gratuitously. He 
died at Portland Isle, in February, 1863. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1865, p. 232. 

Crickett, John, an English Wesleyan minister. 
commenced his ministry in 1780; preached in England 
and Ireland for twenty-six years, became a supernu- 
merary in 1805, and died Dec. 11, 1806. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1807; Smith, list. of Wesl. 
Meth. ii, 444, 445. 

Crida, an obscure Welsh saint, was probably one of 
the devotees who settled in Cornwall, but others think 
the name merely a corruption of Credunus (q. v.). 


Crigler, A. I., a Lutheran minister, son of Rev. 
John J. Crigler, was born in Ralls County, Mo., March 
24,1840. In 1871 he graduated from Wittenburg Col- 
lege, O., and subsequently from Wittenburg Theological 
Seminary; was licensed by the Miami Synod, and for 
two years served as a home missionary in lowa; for 
several succeeding vears he preached at Knoxville, Ia. ; 
afterwards removed to Colorado, but soon returned to 
Knoxville; again went to Colorado, and then to Mis- 
souri, and died at Millard, Jan. 16, 1880. See Lutheran 
Observer, Feb. 13, 1880. 


Crigler, John Jefferson, a Lutheran minister, 
was born in Madison County, Va., March 1, 1811, and 
spent his childhood in Boone County, Ky. At forty- 
five vears of age he began the study of theology under 
Rev. D. Harbaugh and professor J. Y. Harris; was li- 
censed to preach May 19, 1856, by the synod of Ken- 
tucky, and served as pastor in Dearborn County, Ind. ; 
in 1868 removed to Sullivan County, Mo., and labored 
‘there ten years in missionary work; was pastor, in 
1874, of Johnston’s Grove Church, in Story Co., Ia., be- 
sides acting as missionary to neighboring congrega- 
tions. He died at Knoxville, Marion Co., March 11, 
1877. See Lutheran Observer, March 30, 1877. 


Crinesius, CHRISTOPH, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1584 at Schlackenwald,in Bohe- 
mia, was at first court-preacher at Gschwend and Grub, 
on the borders of Styria, then deacon and professur of 
theology and Oriental languages at Altdorf, and died 
Aug. 28, 1629, leaving Lexicon Syriucum:—F: Bs 
tiones Hebraice Quingue:—De Fide Catholica Petry :__ 
Gymnasium Syriacum : — Epistola ad Romunos et Titum 


CRINITI FRATRES 


Spiaca :—Analysis Nov. Testamenti :—Lingua Sama- 
wie ium Chaldaicum :— Lexicon Chaldui- 
am:—De Confusione Linguarum, etc. See Steinschnei- 
der, Bibliogr. Handbuch, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
khrten-Lezikon, s. v. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 
(B P.) 


Criniti Fratres (long-haired brethren) was a 
name under which Augustine censures the Mesopota- 
wian monks for wearing long hair, against the rule of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


Crinsoz (de Bionens), THEODORE, a Swiss Prot- 
estant theologian, was born in 1690, at Nyon, near Gene- 
va. He had undertaken a new translation of the Bible, 
bat the clergy of Geneva, wishing, without doubt, to be 
revenged upon him because he had refused to sign the 
Formala of Concord, would not permit him to publish it. 
He died about 1750, leaving Job, Traduit en Français 
(Rotterdam, 1729):—Les Psaumes, Trudutts en Fran- 
fais (Ivuerdun, eod.) :— Essai sur [A poculypse (eod.), 
and some polemical works, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8, v. 

. Cririe, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, born at 
Newabbey in 1752, was a cattle-herd, but fond of read- 
ing, and largely self-taught; became master of the 
grammar-echvol at Wigton in 1777; was promoted to 
the rectorship of the high-school at Leith in 1787, 
where he introduced the monitorial system; licensed 
to preach in 1791; became a master in the high-school 
at Edinburgh in 1795; presented to the living at Dal- 
ton in 1801, and died Jan. 5, 1835. He was master of 
several Continental languages. a Fellow of the Society 
of Scottish Antiquaries in 1795, and filled their office 
of Latin secretary from 1799 to 1815. He published, 
Sketches in Verse Descriptive of Scenes Chiefly in 
the — (1803). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, 
L O49. 


Criscuolo, Giovanni Andrea (or Angelo), | 


an Italian painter, the younger brother of Giovanni 
Filippo, was instructed in the school of Marco da 
Siena. He painted a number of works for the Nea- 
politan charches, among which are The Stoning of 
Stephen, in San Stefano; and the picture of the Virgin 
md Infant, with St. Jerome, dated 1572, He died 
aboat 1580. 


Criscuolo, Giovanni Filippo, an Italian paint- 
tt, was born at Gaeta about 1495, and studied under 
Andrea da Salerno. He painted a number of fine 
works for the churches of Naples, particularly an altar- 
pece in Santa Maria della Grazia, representing the 
Virgin and Infunt in the Clouds, with Saints below ; 
tad the Adoration of the Magi, in Santa Maria del 
Rosario, He died at Naples in 1584. 


Crisénus, a Scotch saint mentioned in the legend 
4 St. Andrews as a companion of St. Regulus (q. v.). 


Crismond, Jons M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born and reared in Bal- 
timore, Md. He was converted in youth, and in 1836, 
tmoring to Abingdon, Va.. was licensed to preach, and 
ia 1837 entered the Holston Conference, continuing to 
libor with zeal and tidelity until bis death, April 27, 
IN3, See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Charch South, 1875, p. 155. 


Crisp, Alfred, an English Congregational minis- 
tet, was born at Leeds, Oct. 2, 1809. He was converted 
early manhood, ordained to the ministry in London 
in 1856, and continued to labor at home and in the sur- 
randing villages until 1853, when he became pastor at 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. He removed, in 1857, to the 
Channel Islands, firat to Jersey, and afterwards to Guern- 
wr, where he remained until his death, April 24, 1867. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Fear-book, 1868, p. 265. 

Crisp, Edmund, an English Congregational min- 
met, was born at Hertford, June 26, 1796, of pious 
Neaconformist parents. In 1816 he entered the Mis- 
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sionary College at Gosport; in 1821 was ordained at 
Hertfurd and set sail for Madras, India, where he la- 
bored seven years, and then, removing to Combaconum, 
toiled seven years longer, until his health failed and 
he returned to England. In 1840 he again sailed for 
India, and became tutor at the college for training na- 
tive pastors, at Bangalore. In 1848 Mr. Crisp finally 
returned to England because of sickness, travelled one 
year in aid of the missionary cause, preached four years 
at Grantham, travelled six years as representative of 
the Religious Tract Society, and, becoming one of the 
Association secretaries, settled at Ealing, where he re- 
mained until his death, Nov. 6, 1877. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1878, p. 811. 


Crisp, George Steffe, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Wrentham, Suffolk, March 8, 1786. 
He was converted early, studied at Wymondley Acad- 
emy, and settled at Lowestoft in 1808. He resigned 
his pastorate in 1817, removed to Aldwinckle, North- 
amptonshire, and in 1821 resumed the pastorate at 
Lowestoft, where he continued until 1832. He died 
May 30, 1863, See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bovk, 1864, p. 
205. 

Crisp, Joseph Hemus, an English Congregation- 
al minister, was born at Nottingham, June 17, 1782. 
He was converted at nineteen; became class-leader and 
local preacher in the New Connection Methodist Church; 
and in 1804 was called to the regular ministry, being 
appointed first at Hull, and afterwards at Dewsbury. 
In 1807 he entered the Independent College at Idle, 
and in 1810 became pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Brighouse, near Halifax. He retired to Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch in 1840, and there died, Jan. 12, 1869, See 
(Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1810, p. 282. 


Crisp, Samuel, an English minister of the Society 
i of Friends, was born at Norfolk about 1667. He re- 
ceived a collegiate education, took orders in the Estab- 
lished Church, and for a time was a parish curate and 
chaplain in a private family. While he was residing 
in London, in 1700, he united with the Friends. Not 
long after he opened a boarding school at Stepney, near 
London, He died there April 7,1704. Mr. Crisp pub- 
lished, The Present State of Quakerism in England (1701) : 
—A Libeller Exposed :—also three Letters, on similar 
subjects, See Friends’ Library, xiii, 149-163. (J.C. S.) 


Crisp, Stephen, an English minister of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, was born at Colchester about 1640. For 
thirty-five years he travelled and preached in many 
parts of England, Scotland, Holland, Germany, and the 
Low Countries. His life was one of much hardship. 
He died June 28, 1692, Among his writings, which are 
numerous, though none of them are long, may be men- 
tioned, A Word of Reproof to the Teachers of the World, 
etc.:—A Description of the Church of Scotland:—An 
Epistle to Friends, concerning the Present and Succeeding 
Times:—A Plain Pathway Opened to the Simple Ileuri- 
ed:—An Alarm in the Borders of Spiritual Egypt. See 
Friends’ Library, xiv, 275. (J. C.S.) > 

Crisp, Thomas, an English Dissenting minister, 
was born in 1738, He was educated under Dr. Conder; 
first settled at Colchester; thence removed to Ringwood, 
and afterwards to Hertford; but, though a man of ex- 
cellent character and of a peaceable spirit, he met with 
great trouble and opposition in every place. He at last 
returned to the home of his nativity, and died suddenly, 
near Wrentham, in 1806. He published, The Charge 
at the Ordination of Sir Harry Trelawney. See (Lond.) 
Theological and Biblical Magazine, Februr ty, 1806, p. 79. 


Crisp. Thomas S., D.D., an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Beccles, Suffolk, in 1788. He re- 
ceived his education in an Independent college and in 
one of the Scotch universities; became teacher in the 
Baptist College, Bristol; in 1818 was associated with 
Rev. Dr. Ryland as pastor there; and upon the death 
of the latter was elected president of the college. He 
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died at Cotham, Bristol, June 16, 1868. His scholar-| Cristobolo, a Grecian architect, flourished about 
ship is said to have been of a superior character, al- | the middle of the 15th century, and was employed by 
though he was singularly diffident. See 4ppleton’s An- | Mohammed II to erect a mosque at Constantinople, on 
nual Cyclopedia, viii, 594; Cathcart, Baptist. Encyclop. | the ruins of the Church of the Holy Apostles. which be 
av. (J.C. S.) did successfully. 

Crispi, Geronimo, an Italian prelate, was bornat | Cristofori, Fasio, and Pirtro Paoto, Italian 
Ferrara, Sept. 30, 1667. He pursued his studies in his | artists, father and son, the former of whom flourish- 
native city; became doctor of law in 1696; then was | ed in 1658, and the latter died in 1740, deserve great 
ordained priest, and soon after archdeacon. In 1708 he | credit for the perfection which they attained in the 
was appointed auditor of the rota, and in 1720 archbish- | mosaic art. They executed in concert several ad- 
op of Ravenna. He left this see for the patriarchate | mirable works in the Basilica of St. Peter's, among 
of Antioch, and in 1743 was appointed archbishop of i which are The Communion of eSt. Jerome; and The 
Ferrara, where he died in 1746, leaving, Discorsi ed Immi | Baptism of Christ. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Sacri (Rome, 1720) :— Discorsi ed Immi Sacri Altri | Fine Arts, s v. 

(Ravenna, 1722) :—Compendium Vite Clementis XI (ibid. Critan is the name of several Irish saints : 
1728) :— Decisiones Rote Romane (Urbino, 1/28). See} 1. Son of Illadhon, commemorated May 11, at 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, a v. Achadb-fiunich, on the river Dodder, County Dublin, 

Crispi, Scipione, a Piedmontese painter, was! where they are probably interred. Colgan affirms that 
born at Tortona, and practiced the art from 1592 to| he was the Credun, Cridan, or Critan who was one of 
1599. His works are, The Visitation of the Virgin| the many pupils whom St. Petroc had during his resi- 
to Elizabeth, in San Lorenzo, at Voghera; and an | dence in Ireland (Todd and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 125; 
altar-piece at Tortona, of Sts. Francesco und Do- Colgan, Actu Sanctorum, p. 585, c. 4; 586 n.). 
menico. 2. Bishop of Aendruim, or Nendrum (now called* 

Crispina, Suin’, commemorated Dec. 5 (or Dec. 3), Mahee Island, in Strangford Lough), commemorated 
is said to have been an illustrious matron of Thagura, | May 17, whose death is given at A.D. 638 by the Irish 
who was put to death A.D, 304, under Aulesius, procon- | Annalists (O'Donovan, Four Musters, i, 256 na, 257; 
sul at Thebaste, in Africa, and rejoiced in her torture as Reeves, ut sup. p. 148). i 
a Christian (Augustine, in Psalm. cxx, 18; cxxxvii,8;| 3. Of Móin-Miolan, commemorated Feb. 7 with Lo- 
Serm. 854, cap. 5, 44). a — M a = Gane a sons — — 

ae uain-feart-Molua (now Confertmulloe or Kyle, in the 
flag armel Mir sia of several early Christians, barony of Upper Ossory, Queen's County) (Colgan, ut 

1. A bishop martyred at Astvagis, commemorated sapi pe OS te O Donovan, ni aup: i; Z0CN ); 

N F 19. i ) : , 4. Certronnach, of Bennchar (Bangor), commemo- 

2. A presbyter of Lampsacus, his native city, who —— Peau —— pene P- 
wrote, about A-D. 337, a life of bishop Parthenius (given | 1) he is ca per or St Compal o! Bangor, and 
: : : : cia bea d to have got the name Certronnach because he 
in the Bollandists, s. a.; see also Cave, Hist, Lit. i, 204; — divid hs Hi h i 
Tilemont vi, 288), wp A A T popes mgs, 

3 
[173)). i aad ash [172], Critchlow, Brnyamin C., D.D., a yterian 


, , ; minister, was born Dec. 14, 1807. He pursued his lit- 
Crispion, archdeacon to Epiphanius, mentioned as | erary studies at Western University, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


archbishop of Salamis cir. A.D. 368 to 403 (Sozom. viii, ' and graduated at Western Theological Seminary in 
15; Migne, Patrol, Græc. Ixvii. 1555, § 345; Ceillier, 1836. His first pastorate was Slippery Rock and New 
vi, 380. ' Brighton; his next Beaver and New Brighton; but, 
Crispdlus (or Crispiilus), a martyr in Sardinia, after a few years, he left Beaver and confined his 
is commemorated May 30. labors to Brighton. In 1876 he accepted a call to the 
; _ Church of Greenville, Mercer County, but resigned in 

— Cee ea peas ee ee the spring of 1881. After this he occasionally preached 


t Stoneburough, M Count d at Rocheste i 
Crist, Jacos B., a Lutheran minister, was born in 7 DEE Scat A ADA A TOTAR antal 


his death, April 2:, 1882. P an B 
Berks County, near Reading. Pa, Nov. 11, 1798. Re-| April 26,1882. Cnn eer 


moving to Harrisburg, Va., he juined the Methodist F 
Church, and in the fall of 1824 was licensed as a preach- |, Critonton, Annrew, UL.D., a minister and author 
er; for one year was pastor of the Warm Springs Cir- in the Established Church of Scotland, was born in De- 
cuit; was selected as travelling companion to bishop cember. 1790, in the parish of Kirkmahoe, Dumfries- 
McKendree three years; and for several years agent for shire. He received his education at the Dumfries Acad- 
the Sunday-school Union and the American Coloniza- | EMY and the University of Edinburgh, became a licensed 
tion Society. He afterwards joined the Lutheran preacher, and was for some time engaged in teaching 
Church; became agent for the Illinois College and for | '" Edinburgh and North Berwick. In 1823 he pub- 
the Education Society; in 1850 pastor at Mount Joy, lished his first work, the Life of the Rec. John Black- 
Lancaster Co., Pa., which he served three years; and ader, which was followed by the Life of Colonel J. 
then successively pastor at Kishacoquillas, Mifflin Co.; | Plackader, and Memoirs of the Rer. Thomas Scott, To 
Sinking Valley, Blair Co.; Jenner Charge, Somerset | Constable's Miscellany be contributed four volumes, viz., 
Co.; Antis, Blair Co.; supplying, also, the Church at Converts from Infidelity, and a translation of Koch’s Rev- 
Freeport, Armstrong Co. For a time he was agent for olutions in Europe, In the Edinburgh Cabinet Library 
Pennsylvania College. In May, 1870, he removed to he wrote the /fistory of Arabia and Scandinavie, An- 
Altoona for rest; and afterwards went to Antis Charge, cunt and Modern, each in two volumes. He commenced 
from which he retired in 1875. He died at Altoona, | #8 connection with the newspaper press in 1828 by ed- 
April 28, 1881. See Lutheran Observer, xlix, No. 21. nie De —— cans Pe — — he con- 
2 oan uc e No on, and in e undertook e 
Cristēta, martyr in Spain, is commemorated Oct. 27. editorship of the Edinburgh Advertiser, in which — 
Cristidlus, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, is | ployment he continued till June, 1851. He contributed 
the reputed founder of Llangristiolus in Anglesey, and | extensively to periodicals; among others, to the West- 
Eglwys Wrw, and Penrydd in Pembrokeshire (Rees, | minster, Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, the Dubin Uni- 
Welsh Saints, p. 220).—Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. | versity, Frazer's Magazine, the Church Review, and the 
8s Ve Church of Scotlund Magazine and Review. He was a 
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wemoer of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, being ruling 
ewer of the congregation of Trinity College Church, 
and sat in the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land as elder for the burgh of Cullen, for three years 
previous to his death, which occurred in Edinburgh, 
Jan. 9, 1856. See Hardwicke, Annual Biography, 1856, 
p 198 

Crithomancy (Gr. cp:$7, barley, and payreia, divi- 
action) was a species of furtune-telling by means of the 
dough of the barley-meal cakes used in sacrifice. 


Criticism, BrsticaL. We add a few items to the 
scovunt given in vol, ii: 

The textual examination of the New Test. in partic- 
ular has received a powerful stimulus by the labors of 
the Anglo-American Committee on Bible Revision, who 
had necessarily to reconsider the Greek text. Although 
they have nut directly put forth any new edition, yet 
the results of their criticism have been embodied in The 
Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the Re- 
eirs of the Authorized Version (Oxford, 1881, 12mo), 
which may be regarded as the most mature and impar- 
tial fruit of the combined scholarship of the times, and 
probably nearer the autograph than any other text ex- 
tant. Almost simultaneous with this appeared the 
Greek Testament prepared by Drs. Westcott and Hort 
(Oxford. 1881, 12mo), which, with its additional volume 
of critical remarks, has been republished (Harpers, N. Y. 
1882 sq.) under the able editorship of Dr. Schaff, who 
has also added a Companion, consisting of illustrative 
matter, largely bearing upon the revision. 

Meanwhile Tregelles and Tischendorf each lived just 
long enough to complete their valuable critical editions, 
and the Prolegomena to that of the latter is in process 
of issue at Leipsic (vol. iii, pt. 1, 1884). These nearly 
exhaust the elements of critical comparison. 

A fierce attack has been made by some scholars, es- 
pecially opposed to Bible revision, on the conclusions 
arived at in the foregoing productions, It has been 
claimed that they unnecessarily depart from the tertus 
reerpfue,and unduly Jean upon the few great uncial MSS., 
to the exclusion of all other copies and to the neglect of 
the early versions. This objection leaves room for doubt 
whether the Greek text to be finally accepted has yet 
been constructed. But these are valuable contributions 
toward this final result, and we may hope that ere long 
anther Griesbach will arise, capable of surveying the 
whole field with broad and accurate scholarship and im- 
partial judyment. Meanwhile we may rejuice at the 
immense advance already made towards this desirable 
end. 

See Renss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Græci (Bruns- 
wiek, 1872), containing the most complete list of printed 
editions up to that time; Hammond, Outlines of Text- 
zal Criticism (Oxford, 1872, 1876); Mitchell, Critical 
Hand-tonk (Andover and Lond. 1880) ; Field, Notes on 
Sedet Passuges of the Greek Testament (Oxford, 1881, 
giving gentle criticisms of the revisers); Burgon, New 
Testament Revision (in the [ Lond.) Quar. Rev. Oct. 1881, 
Jan. and April, 1882; reprinted together, Lond. and 
N. Y. 1883), a sweeping condemnation of the Revision 
Committee; and the exhaustive monograph of Hall, 
Critical Bibliography of the Gr. Test. published in A mer- 
tea (Phila. 1883). 

Crittenden, Samugt Worcester, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at North Adams, Mass., Feb. 22, 1824. 
After devoting some time to the study of law, he com- 
menced a theological course in the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1852, continuing it one year at Princeton, 
and graduating at Union in 1855. He was ordained 
Apn] 29, 1856, over the Gilead Presbvterian Church, 
Carmel, N. Y.; was pastor at Clifton, S. I., in 1858 
sad 1859, and subeequently at Darby, Pa., from 1862 
to 1865, antil be received the appointment of corre- 
sponding secretary of the American and Foreign Chris- 
tam Union. After occupying this post five veara, 
he wae financial agent of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
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Philadelphia, in 1871 and 1872, and died in that city 
March 2, 1884. See N. Y. Observer, March 6, 1884. 
(W. P. 8.) | 

Crivelli (Crevilli, or Crivilli), Carlo, a Vene- 
tian painter, flourished from 1450 to 1486, and studied 
under Jacobello del Fiore. He has a fine altar-piece at 
the Osservanti, in Macerta; and in San Sebastiano, at 
Venice, two pictures, representing St. Fabian and The 
Marriage of St. Catharine. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
& V. 

Crivelli, Vittorio, a Venetian painter, probably 
a brother of Carlo, painted some altar-pieces in the 
churches of Monte San Martino, and in San Giovanni 
at Venice, in 1489 and 1490. 


Croatian Version. See SLAVONIC VERSIONS. 


Croce, Santa pt GERUSALEMME (Ital. the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem), is one of the seven great basilicas 
of Rome. It was founded by Constantine in 331. It 
is particularly remarkable for the immense number of 
relics which it contains, all of which are exhibited on 
certain days, especially the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
for reverence and adoration of devotees. All who at- 
tend the services at that church on that day are enti- 
tled to certain indulgences; and all who share in the 
masses celebrated are entitled to the release of one soul 
from purgatory. See Seymour, Pilgrimage to Rome. 
See BASILICA, 


Crocefisso Santissimo (Ital. most holy crucifix) 
is a wooden cross at Naples, which is remarkable as 
having been said to have thanked Thomas Aquinas for 
his beautiful and salutary writings, It belonged to the 
church of St. Dominic the Great. 


Crochet, James, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Gorham, Me., in 1817. He was converted in 
Lewiston, and ordained February, 1846; for three years 
was pastor at North Yarmouth and Pownal; preached 
about a year and a half at Falmouth, afterwards went 
to Buxton, and finally to Scarborough, where he died, 
Jan, 16, 1854. See F'ree-will Baptist Register, 1855, p. 
88. (J. O. 8.) 

Crochett, Jonn, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Stratham, N. H., July 15, 1766. He was converted in 
1791, licensed to preach in 1792, ordained at Sanborn- 
ton, Sept. 8, 1794, and remained pastor there until his 
death, Feb. 11, 1883. (J. C. S.) 


Crochford, W., an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Keysoe, Bedfordshire, in 1758. For many 
vears he served as pastor, without charge, at Great 
Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, and died in August 
1836, See (London) Baptist Hand - book, 1837, p. 16. 
(J.C. 8.) 


Crocius, Johann Georg, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Cassel, Jan. 26, 1629. He pur- 
sued his studies at Groningen, became doctor at Basle 
in 1656, fellow professor of theology at Marburg in 1657, 
titular professor in 1661, and died July 13, 1674, leav- 
ing, De Natura Objecto et Necessitate Logices (Bremen, 
1644) :—De Elementis in Genere et in Specie (Cassel, 1647): 
—De Anime Rationalis Ortu (ibid. 1648, 1649) :— De 
Judas (Groningen, 1650) :—De Angelis (Leyden, 1651) : 
— De Baptismo (Marburg, 1656) :— De Sanctis (1662) :— 
De Communione sub Utraque (ibid. 1663). See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Crocius, Ludwig, a Reformed theologian, who 
died at Bremen, Dec. 7, 1655, is the author of De Per- 
secerantio Sanctorum :— De Vera Religione et Catholica 
Ecclesia :— Examen Calvinistarum Descriptionis D. M. 
Hoet Austriaci ;—Assertio Confessionis Augustane :— 
Comm. in Titum : —A podeixis Parænetica ad Judæos per 
Orbem Dispersos de Messia. See Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 192. 

Crockat(t). See CROCKET. 

Crocker, Asahel B., a Reformed (Dutch) minis- 
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ter, was born at Cambridge, N. Y., in 1813. He grad- 
uated from Union College in 1839; spent one year in 
Princeton Theological Seminary ; was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Troy; was pastor at Glenville, N. Y., 
from 1842 to 1848; East Congregational Church, N. Y. 
city, thereafter until his death in 1840. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in America (8d ed.), p. 224. 


Crocker, Nathan Bourne, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born at Barnstable, Mass., July 
4,1781. He graduated at Harvard College in 1802, and 
began the study of medicine, which, however, he soon 
abandoned for theology, and acted as Jay reader at St. 
John's Church, Providence. Becoming deacon in 1808, 
he accepted the rectorship of that church. On account 
of failing health he resigned his charge in 1804, but 
resumed it Jan. 1, 1808, and remained in it until his 
death, Oct. 19, 1865. Dr. Crocker was a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of Rhode Island 
during his entire rectorship, excepting one year; dep- 
uty to the General Convention from 1808 to 1862; an 
a member of the Board of Fellows of Brown University 
for nearly fifty years. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 
Jan. 1866, p. 669. 


Crocker, Thomas, a Baptist minister, was born 
in North Carolina in 1786, and for more than thirty 
years was a very successful preacher in Wake, Warren, 
Granville, and Franklin counties. He died Dec. 8, 1848. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 296. (J.C. S.) 


Crocker, William Goss, a Baptist missionary, 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., Feb. 10, 1805. He | 
graduated from the Newton Theological Institution in | 
1834, and was ordained at Newburyport, Sept. 25 of the | 
same year, proceeding at once tu Africa, where he arrived | 
Aug. 12, 1835. He entered with great zeal into his work, 
and was a most devoted and laborious missionary for 
seven years, He succeeded in reducing the Bassa lan- 
guage to writing, and prepared also a Bassa Spell- 
tng - book, and quite a number of hymns in the same 
tongue. He returned to the United States in 1842, re- 
maining a year and a half, when he re-embarked for 
Africa, and arrived at Monrovia, Liberia, Feb, 23, 1844, 
but died the next day. (J. C. S.) 


Crocket (also written Crockat or Crockatt) 
is the family name of several Scotch clergymen: 

1. Jamrs, took his degree at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1674; was licensed to preach in 1678; pre- 
sented to the living at Caputh in 1683; continued in 
1689; deprived by the privy council in 1701, and re- 
moved to Morinty. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticauna, ii, 796. 

2. Jouns (1), was licensed to preach in 1703; called 
to the living at Dallas in 1708, and ordained; and died 
April 21,1748. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iti, 179. 

3. Jonn (2), was licensed to preach in 1739; called 
to the living at Parton in 1743; ordained in 1744; and 
died July 20, 1760, aged forty-five years. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticunæ, i, 720. 

4. Joun (3), was licensed to preach in 1803; pre- 
sented to the living at Kirkgunzeon in 1809, and or- 
dained; and died June 20, 1867, in his ninetieth year. 
He had a clear and vigor- 
ous intellect, correct taste, a 
wonderfully retentive mem- 
ory, and was a good scholar. 
See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, 
i, O87. 


Crockets (Fr. croc=a 
hook), projecting leaves, 
flowers, or bunches of foli- 
age, used in Gothic archi- 
tecture to decorate the an- 
gles of spires, canopies, pin- 
nacles, etc.; they are also 
frequently found on gables, 
on the weather-mouldings 
Southwell Minster, A.D.1320. of doors and windows, and | 
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Hereford Cathedral, cir. Kidlington, Oxfordshire, 
cir. 1850. 


in other similar situations; occasionally they are used 
among vertical mouldings, as at Lincoln Cathedral, 
where they run up the mullions 
of the windows of the tower, and 
the sides of some of the arches, 
but they are not emploved in hor- 
izontal situations, They are used 
in suites, and are placed at equal 
distances apart: the varieties are 
innumerable. The first instances 
of crockets are to be found late 
in the Early English style; 
they mostly consist either of 
small leaves or rather long 
stalks, or bunches of leaves 
curled back something like the 
head of a bishop’s pastoral 
crook. Decorated crockets vary 
considerably; the most usual 
form is that of a broad leaf 
with the edges attached to the 
moulding on which it is placed, 
and the middie part and point 
raised. 

— In the Perpendicular style 
Choir. none Cathe- this is the most prevalent form, 

Fale Clee tan: but they are not unfrequently 
made like flat, square wy 
leaves, which are united 
with the mouldings by 
the stalk and one edge 
only. ln a few instances, 
animals and figures are 
used in place of crockets, 
as in Henry the Seventn's 
chapel. 

Crockhay, Ger- 
TRUDE, an English martyr, 
was a native of St. Cath- 
arine’s, near London. She 
would not attend mass, and 
closed her doors upon the 
priests when they came to 
see her. She was taken, 
examined, and condemned 
to be burned; but died 
April 13, 1528, before the 
time fixed for her execu- 
tion. See Fox, Acts and Monuments, viii, 726. 


Crocota was a dress of women among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, It was more especially worn at 
the festival of the Dionysia, and alao by the priestesses 
of Cybele. 


Crocquet. See CROQUET. 


Crocus, Corneivs, a Dutch theologian and schol- 
ar, a native of Amsterdam, was appointed rector of the 
Latin schools of his native city, and labored zealously 
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to inspire his pupils with a love for the Catholic relig- 
jon, At the age of fifty he went to Rome, entered the 
Jemit suciety, and died there in 1550. His principal 
works are, Farrago Sordidorum Verborum (Cologne, 
1520) :—De Fide et Operibus (Antwerp, 1581) :—Dispu- 
tatio contra Anabaptistas (ibid. 1535) :—Josephus Cas- 
tus (ibid. 1548) :-— Paractesis ad Capescendum Sententiam 
Josephi Casts (ibid.):— De Vera Ecclesia (Cologne, 
1548), See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s v.; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 

Croes, John, a minister of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, was born Sept. 22, 1787. Ordained deacon 
in 1809, and subsequently a priest, he began his labors 
in the ministry in St. Peter’s Church, Freehold, N. J.; 
was thence transferred to Christ Church, Shrewsbury, 
and afterwards to Christ Church, Middletown. After a 
few months spent in New Brunswick, he became rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Paterson, where he remained three 
years, During the following two years he was in New- 
ark, and the two years succeeding he assisted his father, 
the bishop of New Jersey, in Christ Church, New Bruns- 
wick, He became rector of that parish at the death 
of his father, and continued there for eight years. In 
Keyport he fuunded and served St. James’s Church nine 
years, at Brown’s Point, erecting the building on his 
own land and by his own gifts and collections, He 
finally made his residence at Brooklyn, N. Y., where, 
and in adjoining places, he was busily employed until 
his death, Aug. 18, 1849. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 
1849, p. 446. 

Croes, Robert B., D.D.,a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, bmther of the foregoing, was born at Sweedsbor- 
ough, N. J. in 1800. He graduated from the General 
Theological Seminary (N. Y.), and was ordained in 1823. 
For a number of years he was rector of a church in New 
Brunswick, N. J., which he left about the year 1859, 
aod removed to New York. He returned, however, in 
1861, to New Brunswick, stil] retaining his connection 
with the diocese of New York, without regular work ; 
in 1866 he resided at Boyd's Corners, N. Y. Subse- 
quently he removed to Yonkers, and died there, July 
R, 1878. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1879, p. 168. 


Croft, Gabriel, an English Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Great Eccleston, Lancashire, Jan. 31, 
1791. He entered Hackney Academy in 1811, and about 
three years later was ordained at Pickering, Yorkshire, 
where he labored until 1850; afterwards living with- 
out charge at Ripon, Eccleston, Kirkham, Garstang, 
and finally at Preston, until his death, Nov. 14, 1868, 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, p. 241. 

Croft, Sir Herbert (1), an English clergyman, was 
edacated at Christ Church, Oxfurd, and became a mem- 
ber of Parliament in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
mign. After he had lived fifty-two years as a Protes- 
tant he became a Roman Catholic, went to Douay, and 
ted an apartment in the monastery of the English 
Benedictines as a lay brother of the order. He died 
April 10, 1622, leaving Arguments to Show that the 
Charch in Communion with the See of Rome is the True 
Church (1619). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Ali- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8 v. 

Croft, Herbert (2), D.D., an English prelate, son 
ef the foreguing, was born Oct. 18, 1603, at Great Milton, 
mar Thame, Oxfordshire. He was educated in the Eng- 
lsh college of the Jesuits at St. Omer’s, and at Oxford; 
tered into orders, and became minister in Gloucester- 
shire, and rector of Harding, in Oxfordshire. In August, 
1639, he was made a prebendary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, in 1640 of Worcester, and the vear after canon of 
Wurdeor, In 1644 he was nominated dean of Here- 
kni. to which see he was promoted Dec. 2, 1661, About 
16; he became dean of the royal chapel, which position 
be heki until 1669. In 1675, when the quarrel with 
the Noncunformists was at its height, he published a 
pace entitled The Naked Truth, or the True State of 
the Primitice Church (4to), which created some con- 
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troversy and excited an uncommon degree of attention. 
He resigned his bishopric some years before his death, 
which occurred May 18, 1691. He published some 
single Sermons, and The Theory of the Earth (1688). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Croft, Sir Herbert (3), an English clergyman, 
was born in London in 1751, and educated at University 
College, Oxford. He took orders in 1782, succeeded to 
a baronetcy in 1797, and died in 1816. His publications 
include, A Brother's Advice to his Sisters (1775) :— 
Love and Madness (1780) :—Fanaticism and Treason 
(eod.):—The Literary Fly (eod.):—and other works. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v, 


Croft, Joel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born at Phillipstown, Putnam Co., N. Y., Feb. 11, 1820. 
He was converted at the age of sixteen; soon after 
entered the academy at Peekskill; also began a private 
theological course; received license to preach in 1842, 
and in 1845 joined the New York Conference, of which 
he remained a worthy and acceptable member until bis 
decease, March 27, 1879. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
JSerences, 1879, p. 28. 


Croft, Joseph, an English Congregational minis- 
ter,.was born at Great Eccleston, near Preston, Lanca- 
shire, Jan. 5, 1802. He studied at Rotherham College, 
became pastor at Ripon in 1827, and labored there with 
eminent success for more than forty years. After 1868 
he lived in retirement until his death, June 20, 1879. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1880, p. 317. 


Crofts, Edward, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born near Stamford in 1817. He was educated at 
the Hoxton Theological Institution, appointed to his 
first circuit in 1889, became a supernumerary in 1870, 
and died at Manorbier, near Tenby, July 2, 1873. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1878, p. 36. 


Crofts, Henry Only, D.D., an English Methodist 
preacher, was born in the city of Lichfield, Sept. 8, 1813. 
At seventeen he began to preach, at twenty-cwo en- 
tered the New Connection ministry, and after spending 
fuur years in England, joined the Rev. J. Addegman in 
the newly established mission in Canada, of which he 
was the general superintendent for ten years, Return- 
ing to England in 1851, he travelled in nine of the lead- 
ing circuits with zeal and success. He became a su- 
pernumerary in 1879, but continued to preach as he 
was able, until his death at Manchester, Jan. 21, 1880. 
Dr. Crofts was president of the conference in 1861, and 
the author of a volume of Sermons. See Minutes of 
the Conference. 


Crofts, John, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born in 1798. He was converted when about seven- 
teen, entered the ministry in 1820, labored in Jamaica, 
Turk’s Island, West Indies, Bermuda (1830-83), and 
Harbor Island, returned home in 1835, travelled Eng- 
lish circuits until his retirement in 1854, and died at 
Sandbach, Cheshire, Dec. 31, 1857. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1858. 

Crofts, Matthew Henry, an English Baptist 
minister, was born at Upton, Northamptonshire, in 1801. 
He was converted at twenty-nine years of age, at once 
began to preach, notwithstanding his defective educa- 
tion, and in 1834 became pastor in Ramsey, Hunting- 
donshire, where he remained until 1852. He then re- 
moved to Andover, Hants Co., and was pastor there till 
his death, Feb. 20, 1856. See (Lond.) Baptist Fland- 
book, 1856, p. 46. (J. C. S.) 


Croggon, WaLter Oxe, an English Wesleyan 
minister, was born of Baptist parents, at Penryn, Corn- 
wall. He was converted in his nineteenth year, and 
in 1817 entered the ministry ; was stationed successively 
in Cornwall (1817-22), at Charenton, France (1828 sq.), 
Zante, Ionian Isles (1827), Kingswood, England (1834), 
and London, as superintendent of schools ( 1836-49 ). 
He died at Sittingbourne, Kent, Jan. 80, 1854, in the 
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sixty-third year of his age. See Minutes of the Brit- 
ish Conference, 1854; Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1838, p. 241, 
1854, p. 478. 


Croi, François de, a French Protestant contro- 
versialist of the beginning of the 17th century, was pas- 
tor at Uzes, and the author of several] works, the best- 
known of which is his treatise Les Trois Conformités 
(1605). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. 


Croi, Jean de, a Protestant theologian and schol- 
ar, son of Francois Croĩ, was born at Uzes. He was 
successively pastor at Beziers and Uzes, and for some 
years professor in the Protestant Academy of Nismes. 
He died at Uzes, Aug. 31, 1659, leaving, among other 
works, Observationes in quedam Origenis, Irenæi et Ter- 
tulliani Loca (Geneva, 1632) :—In Novum Fædus Ob- 
servationes (ibid. 1646):—La Vérité de lu Religion Re- 
Sormée (1645, 1650) :—Augustin Supposé (1656). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v.; Jocher, A Ugemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 


Croine (or Crone) is the name of several female 
Irish saints, of whom the following are the best known: 

1. A virgin, commemorated Jan. 27. She was of the 
race of Maine, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, and 
was venerated at Cill-croine (Kilcron) in Ui-Maine, 
County Galway; but beyond this we have no infor- 
mation. 

There were others of the same name, and the ruins 
of the Church of St. Croine, virgin, of Kill-Crony or 
Kilcroney, in the parish of Kilmacanoge, bar. Rathdown, 
County Wicklow, still exist in the disused churchyard. 
At Jan. 27 the Mart. Tallaght has the feast of “ Croni 
Innse Locha Crone” (Todd and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. 
p. 29; Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, p. 267 n.; O'Hanlon, 
Irish Saints, p. 455, 456; Kelly, Cal. of Irish Saints, 
p. xiii). 

2. Beg (Little), of Tempull-Croine, virgin, com- 
memorated July 7, was the daughter of Diarmaid, 
son of Garvan, of the race of Conall Gulban, son of 
Niall of the Nine Hostages. She is given as Cronia 
by Colgan, among the saints descended from Co- 
uall Gulban, the parent-stem of St. Columba, and 
her church was situated in Tyrconnel (Todd and 
Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 189; Colgan, Tr. Thaum. p. 
480 n.). . 

Croiset, JEAN, a French ascetic theologian of the 
Jesuit order, born at Marseilles, was for a long time rec- 
tor of the House of the Novitiate of Avignon, and gov- 
erned it with much regularity and mildness. He died 
at Avignon, Jan. 81, 1738. His principal works are, 
Vie de Marie-Madeleine de lu Trinité (1696) :— Vie des 
Saints pour tous les Jours de l'Année (Lyons, 1723, 
1742) :—Parallele des Mæurs de ce Siecle et de la Mo- 
rale de Jean Croiset (ibid. 1735):—Krercices de Pieté 
pour les Dimanches et Fétes (ibid. 1786, 1747, 1764, 1804 ; 
also under the title, Année Chrétienne, Toulouse, 1812): 
—Illusions du Cæur (Lyons, 1736, 1748):— Heures et 
Réglements pour les Pensionnuires Jésuites (ibid. 1739) : 
— Devotion au Sacré Cæur de Jésus Christ ( Paris, 
1741) : — Retraite Sptrituelle pour un Jour de Chague 
Mois (Lyons, 1822):— Réflexions Chrétiennes (ibid. 
1823) :—Méditations. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 


Croius. See Crof. 
Croix, CLAUDE LA. See LACROIX. 


Croix, JEAN DE LA SAINTE., See Cruz, (Saini) 
JUAN DE LA. 


Croker, Tuomas, an English martyr, was a brick- 
layer in Gloucester, who was burned May 12, 1556, for 
his faithful adherence to Christ. See Fox, Acts und 
Monuments, viii, 144. 

Crole, ANTHONY, an English Independent minister, 
was born at Fettercairn, Scotland, in 1740. He studied 
at Trevecca College, was ordained, in 1766, pastor at 
Cumberland Street, London; began a new church at 
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Pinner’s Hall, but removed in 1797 to Founder's Hall, 
and died July 8, 1803. He published the Sermon at 
the opening of Cheshunt College, and issued two other 
works, See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, ii, 294-301. 
Croll, Alfred De Long, a Lutheran minister, was 
born in Berks County, Pa., June 25, 1888. He studied 
at Kutztown, at Reading, and at Freeland seminary ; 
graduated in 1862 from Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary; in 1863 was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and took charge of a congregation near 
Lykens. After several years he united with the Syn- 
od of East Pennyslvania, resigned his charge, organ- 
ized new congregations at Lyons, Millerstown, Here- 
ford, and Pleasantville, also acting as pastor at Mohrs- 
ville with extraordinary success. He died at Lyons, 
June 19, 1876. See Lutheran Observer, July 7, 1876. 


Croll, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1767; was 
schoolmaster of the parish of Inverbervie in 1771; li- 
censed to preach in 1779; appointed to the living there 
in 1780; ordained assistant and successor, and died 
June 3, 1820, aged eighty years. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticane, iii, 860. 

Cromacius. See CHRoMATIUS. 

Croman. See CRONAN. 


Cromar, ANDREw, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in 1820; presented to the living at Oathlaw in 
1830; ordained in 1831; and died Nov. 10, 1835, aged 
forty years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 780. 


Crombach (or Crumbach), Hermann, a German 
historian and antiquarian of the Jesuit order, was born 
at Cologne in 1598, He taught in various colleges of 
his order, devoted himself to researches upon the eccle- 
siastical history and antiquities of his native country, 
and died Feb. 7, 1680, leaving Ursula Vendicatu (Co- 
logne, 1647; augmented ed. 1674) :—Primute Gentium 
(ibid. 1654):— Fia P. D. Jacobi-Marlo Harstit (ibid. 
1655) : — Auctarium Sancte Ursulæ Vindicatæ (ibid. 
1669) :—Chronographica Descriptio Omnium Parochiu- 
rum ud Archi-dioceseos Coloniensis Hierarchium Perti- 
nentium, in the Bibliothecu Coloniensis of Joseph Hart- 
zeim (ibid. 1747). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, & v. 


Crombie, Andrew, a Scotch clergyman, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Knockbain in 1592; trans- 
ferred to Chanonry about 1594, and to Rosemarkie in 
1596; back to Kilmuir Wester in 1597, and again to 
Rosemarkie in 1599; appointed by the assembly of 1600 
to visit the bounds of Murray; and continued in Febru- 
ary, 1630. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 274, 283. 

Crombie, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, took 
his first degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1752; 
was licensed to preach iu 1757; presented to the living 
at Lhanbryde in 1760; accepted a call to Belfast. but 
resigned in 1770; and died March 1, 1790, aged about 
fifty-eight years. He published a Sermon ( Belfast. 
1781). See Fasti Eccles, Scoticuna, iii, 167, 168. 


Crombie, William, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at the University of St. Andrews in 1753; wan 
licensed to preach in 1759; ordained in 1761 minister 
of a Presbyterian congregation at Wisbeach, England ; 
presented to the living at Kirkcudbright in 1765; trans- 
ferred to Spott in 1769; and died Jan. 6, 1789. He 
published The Soul's Perpetual Progress towards Per- 
fection (1768). See Fausti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 882, 691. 

Cromcruah (or Cromernach) was one of the 
first idols of the Irish, and was made of pure gold, anal 
surrounded by twelve brazen images, Its worship still 
existed at the introduction of Christianity into lreland. 


Crome, a name common to several Lutheran theo- 
logians, of whom we mention the following : 

1. Cant Petrus Tukovor, was born in 1821, and 
died Aug. 15, 1874. He was a strict Lutheran, who 
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wrote and fought for his Church. He published, Christ- 

liches Kirchen- und Haus-Gesangbuch (2d ed. Elberfeld, 

1861) :—Gebetbuch für evangelisch-lutherische Christen 

(2d ed. ibid. 1860) :—LX XV Psalmen aus dem heiligen 

Faller ausgewahit und geordnet (ibid. 1856 ):- -Die 

Wahrhest des Unions - Lutherthums (ibid. eod.). See 

Zochold, Bibl, Theol. i, 250 sq 

2. FKIKDRICH ADOLPH, was born Feb. 21, 1757, at 
Rebburg; was in 1799 superintendent at Eimbeck, in 
1828 at Jeinsen, and died March 1, 1825. He published, 
Versuch emer Vercollkummnung der geistl. Beredtsumkett 
(Hanover, 1825). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
ii, 64. 

3. Farepricn GOTTLIEB, was born in 1775 at Eim- 
beck, and died as ductor of theology and superintendent 
at Lüneburg in 1838. He wrote, Probuliu haud Proba- 
bilia (Levden,1824) :— Beiträge zur Erklärung des Neuen 
Testament (Gottingen, 1828) :— Geographisch-historieche 
Beschreibung des Landes Syrien (ibid. 1834). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 87, 150; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i251. (B. P.) 

Cromer, Giuuio (called il Croma), a painter of 
Ferrara, was born in 1572, studied under Domenico 
Mona, and died in 1632. He painted The Presenta- 
toa, and The Death of the Virgin, in the Scala, at 
Ferrara. 

Cromernach. See CROMCRUAH. 

Cromm, Apriax, a Dutch Jesuit, was born in 1591 
at Arschot. in the Netherlands, and died at Brussels, 
May 2, 1651. He wrote, Psalmi Duvidis cum Compen- 

diosa Paraphrasi:—Ecangeliu Histortco Ordine Con- 
corke ia Modum Digesta. See Andres, Bibliotheca 
Belgica; Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jeu ; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 

Crompton, Sauve, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, began his pastorate in 1813, became a supernumer- 
ary in 1847, and died at Unsworth, near Bury, July 6, 
1866. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1866, p. 38. 


Cromwell, James O., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, began his itinerant life in 1780; served vari- 
ous circuits in the Middle States, namely, Sussex, 1780 ; 
Fast Jersey, 1781; Fluvanna, 1782; Pittsylvania, 1783; 
Kent, 1784; Port Roseway, 1785; was sent as miasionary 
tn Nova Scotia in 1786; and located in 1793. See Min- 
vies of Annual Conferences, 1780-85; Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, vii, 103; Stevens, fist. of the Meth. 
Episc. Church, ii, 82, 88, 128, 188, 379. 

Cromwell, James W. H., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Majorville, N. B., Oct. 23, 1843. 
He removed to Frederickton in 1862, where for a few 
years be taught school; received license to preach in 
1869; and in 1870 joined the East Maine Cunference, 
wherein he continued laborious until his death, Aug. 
23,1874. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 79. 


Cromwell, Oliver, who deserves notice here as 
ace of the great politico-religious characters of Great 
Britain, was born in the town of Huntingdon, April 25, 
149, His father was Robert Cromwell, of a family 
possessed of a baronetcy, and his mother being a daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Stewart, efforts have often been 
wade to show that he was connected with the royal 
family. He is said, by unfriendly authorities, to have 
sent a dissolute and extravagant youth, interrupted by 
terous misgivings, which brought him at last to stern 
wifeondemnation, and resulted in a Puritanic piety. 
He was educated at the Huntingdon grammar-school, 
and was admitted, April 22, 1616, a commoner of Sidney- 
Sesex Cambridge; but on the death of his fa- 
ther, in Jone, 1617, he left the university, and began the 
tady of law in London. When twenty-one vears old 
he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Bourchier,and thus, both by descent and alliance, he was 
2 member of the higher country-gentleman class, or of 
the sebglity, as it would be termed in other European 
comtries. In that age, however, refinement was only 
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kept up by attendance 
at court, and Crom- 
well, who lived away 
from town and fol- 
lowed conntry pur- 
suits, became a man 
of rustic department, 
Though he had been 
elected to the brief 
parliament of 1628, it 
was not till 1640 that 
he was known in the 
House of Commons, 
and Sir Philip War- s= ¥ 
wick, who observed Si eae 

his oe has left a CU- Mask of Cromwell, taken after 
nous notice of his per- death. 

sonal appearance. 

“His apparel was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to 
have been made by an ill country tailor. His hat was 
without a hat-band. His stature was of good size; his 
sword stuck close to his side; his countenance swollen 
and reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and his elo- 
quence full of fervor.” He had been for some years es- 
tablishing an influence with the Puritan party, who fre- 
quented his house and bowed to his strong judgment. 
He showed his great business capacity in the struggle 
of the Long Parliament, but it was not until the parlia- 
ment raised a military force, to which he brought a troop 
of horse, that hia powers of organization and command 
were fully developed. He speedily rose to authority as 
lieutenant-general of the horse, and when he was spe- 
cially exempted from the self-denying ordinance, so that 
he could both deliberate in parliament and hold com- 
mand, he became the moet powerful man in the country. 
He showed his eminent sagacity in reconstructing the 
army, and infusing into it high spirit along with stern 
discipline. At the battle of Naseby, in 1645, it was seen, 
in the signal destruction brought on the well-officered 
royal army, how effectively he could strike with the weap- 
on he had constructed. His military policy throughout 
was to despise secondary means and ends, but to invest 
himself with overwhelming power and crush his enemy. 
He saw the large share which artillery must bear in 
warfare, and anticipated modern generals in fostering 
that destructive arm. His repeated victories over the 
royalists, his establishment of the predominance of the 
army over parliament, and of the Independents over 
the Presbyterians, his relentless exertions to bring 
Charles I to the block, and his dismissal of the parlia- 
ment, are all great events in the history of the day, 
which cannot be narrated with sufficient distinctness 
without much detail. In 1649 he conducted an exter- 
minating war in Ireland, instigated by the ferocious 
principle that whatever human being opposed him 
should be put to death. In Scotland, where he saw 
there were more suitable materials for the sort of govern- 
ment he desired, he was rather a pacificator than an 
oppressor. Dec. 16, 1653, he took the title of Lord Pro- 
tector, and became virtually king of Britain, and one 
who submitted to very little constitutional restraint. 
Cromwell died Sept. 3, 1658, and the revolution which 
he had conducted speedily came to an end. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but in 1661 his remains 
were dug up and treated with ignominy. How far 
he was sincere in the religious convictions by which 
he professed to be led has been matter of debate, and 
modern writers have by turns decried him as a usurp- 
er and lauded him as a liberator, That he was un- 
der powerful religious impulses cannot be doubted ; 
the question arises as to the extent to which, by their 
power alone, and by no promptings of worldlinesa, he was 
driven on in his ambitious career. He was an enlight- 
ened internal reformer, and established many ministerial 
improvements, and it cannot be questioned that the line 
of public policy which has made England famous since, 
was inaugurated during his administration. 





CROMWELL 


Cromwell, William, an English Baptist niia 
ter, was bom about 1800, and united with the Church 
at Beckington; began to preach in two or three church- 
es in Bath, and became pastor in Wood Street, svon 
afterwards of Providence Chapel, and finally of Ebene- 
zer Chapel. He died April 18, 1854. See (Lond.) 
Buptist Handbook, 1855, p. 47. (J. C. 8.) 


Cron, Joseph Anton, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was bom at Podersam, in Bohemia, Sept. 29, 1751. 
lle was for some time professor of polemics and dogmat- 
ics at Prague; 
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that make for peace with God and man, he spent the 
remainder of his days, the honored friend of Fingen, 
king of Munster, and the willing advocate of the op- 
pressed. 

13. Of Tuaim-greine (now Tomgraney, in the ber- 
ony of Upper Tulla, County Clare), commemorated Oct. 
19. This saint appears twice in the Aart. Doreg., first 
in the origina) band at Oct. 19; and next in the second 
hand, on the authority of Mar. O’Gorman, at Nov. 1. 
Among the saints of the family of St. Colman of Kil- 


and in 1822 became doctor of theology and | macduach (Feb. 3), or house of the Hy-Fiachrach, Col- 


capitulary at Ossegk, where he died, Jan. 20, 1826, leav- gan gives “St. Cronan, son of Angus, son of Corbmac, 


ing Beitrage zur Methodik der Kirchengeschichte (Prague, 
1795). See Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 530. (B. P.) 


Cron, William, a Scotch clergyman, a native of 
Dumfriesshire, was tutor in the family of sir P. A. Ir- 
ving; licensed to preach in 1812; presented to the liv- 
ing at Menmuir in 1824; ordained in 1825, and died 
May 4, 1859. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 843. 


Cronan (Croman, or Chronan) isa very frequent 
name in Irish hagiologies, and has several synonyms, as 
Cuaran, Mochuaroc, and frequently Mochuu, Cron aud 
Cua having in Irish the same meaning. 

1. Son of Cammain, of Sliabh Eibhlinne, in Munster, 
commemorated May 4. Ænghus associates him with 
Siollan the deacon. His church was among the Slieve- 
Phelim mountains, County Tipperary (Todd and Reeves, 
Mart, Doneg. p. 120, n., 121). 

2. See CUARAN., 

3. Commemorated Nov. 11, probably son of Sinell, of 
the race of Cuindri, son of Fergus, of the clan Rudhraidhe. 
Colgan calis him the brother of St. Beodan, Baitan, or 
Mobaoi (Dec. 13), Carnan, etc., and St. Ængbus calls 
his mother Sina. He died of the Yellow Plague in A.D. 
664 (Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, p. 219, n.“; 598, c. 3; 
O'Donovan, Four Masters, i, 277). 

4. Son of Ualach, abbot of Clonmacnoise, commemo- 
rated July 18, He died in 637 or 638. 

5. Abbot of Airdne (Arran Isles, in Galway Bay), 
commemorated March 8, the same day as a Scottish 
saint, “ Cronan the Monk.” 

6. Abbot of Benuchar (Bangor), 680-691, and com- 
memorated Nov. 6. He is called “filius cucalusi ” = 
“ Mac Cuchuailne.” 

7. Abbot of Cluain-dolcain (now Clondalkin, in the 
county of Dublin), probably in the 8th century. His 
father was Lughaidh, of the royal line of Erin, and his 
mother was Carner of Cluain-dasaileach ; his brothers 
were Beedan (q. v.), ete. ‘ 

8. Abbot and martyr of Glais-mor (Clashmore), 
commemorated Feb. 10. His father is said to have 
been Mellan, and he lived among the Desii of Munster, 
about the end of the 6th century. 

9. An obscure saint of Lismore, who died about 718, 
and is commemorated June 1. 

10. Abbot of Fearrea (Ferns), and perhaps bishop 
of Luachair, who died in 653, and is commemorated 
June 22. 

11. Priest of Maghbile (now Moville, near Newtown- 
ards, in County Down), commemorated Aug. 7, addressed 
by pope-elect John IV on the Paschal controversy (Bede, 
Eccles. Hist. ii, ¢. 19), in A.D. 640. 

12. Of Roscrea, commemorated April 28, who flour- 
ished about A.D. 625. He was a native of Ely O'Car- 
rol in Munster, his father being Ouran, of that sept, and 
his mother Coemni, of the sept of Corcobaschin, a dis- 
trict in the west of the present County Clare. Tak- 
ing with him his maternal cousin St. Mobai, he spent 
nome years traversing Connaught, and then, returning 
to his native province, built a cell near Loch Crea, at a 


etc., Feb. 20 or Oct. 19;” and Murt. Doneg. at Feb. 0 
also mentions that there is a Cronan with this pedigree 
(Todd and Reeves, Mart. Doneg. p. 55, 279, 293; Colgan, 
Acta Sanctorum, p. 248, c. 2). 

14. “Beg” of Andruim (Nendrum), bishop, com- 
memorated Jan. 7. His name appears third among 
the bishops of the Scots in the north of Ireland tu 
whom, with priests and others, pope John IV, when 
yet but pope-elect, A.D. 640, addressed the famous 
letter on the Paschal question and the Pelagian her- 
esy (see No. it above). The Irish Annals generally 
place his death in A.D. 642, and the Ann. Tigh., per- 
haps more accurately, in A.D. 643; but Lanigan (£ccl. 
History of Irelund, ii, 412) is mistaken in calling 
him “bishop of Antrim” (Reeves, Eccl. Ant. p. 10, n., 
63, n., 148-150, 187-197; O'Hanlon, Irish Saints, i, 95, 
96). 

There is another Cronan Beg, who, however, is usu- 
ally known as Cronbeg (Q. v.). 

15. “Clairenech” (i. e. fat-fuced), commemorated 
Jan. 29. Under Seighin it is stated “the three Claire- 
nechs were Cronan, Baeithin, and Seighia.” 


Cronanus. See Mocnva. 


Cronbeg, an Irish sai, abbot of Cluain-mic-nois 
(Clonmacnoise), is commemorated April 6 According 
to Tighernach, he succeeded Forcren in 686, and died 
A.D. 694, but the other Annals place the dates rather 
earlier. He is also designated by the deuble diminutive 
Cron-an-beg (Cronan-beg). See Todd and Reeves, Af art. 
Doneg. p. 97; O'Conor, Rer. Hib. Script, ii, 214,217; iv, 
65; O'Donovan, Four Masters, i, 291, 297.—Smith, Dict. 
of Christ. Biog. a. v. 

Crone. See Crome. 


Cronin, Joun W., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Harford County, Md., about 1813. He was 
converted at an early age, and in 1837 entered the Balti- 
more Conference, wherein he labored until his death, 
Oct. 8, 1845. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1846, 
p. 9. 


Cronius is the name of two early Christians: 

1. An ecclesiastic who accompanied Athanasius to 
Tyre, and signed his letter to the church of that place 
(Athan. ad Constant. i, 797); perhaps the same as the 


‘bishop of Metole in the list given by Meletius (ibid. 
789). 


2. A presbyter and solitary, visited by Palladius A.D. 
894 (who was afterwards bishop of Helenopulis in Bi- 
thynia), and about the same time by Petronius (after- 
wards bishop of Boulogne, and canonized). He was a 
disciple and interpreter to St. Anthony, and lived in 
the deserts of Egypt. He was canonized (Pallad. /7 ise. 
Laus. cap. 7, § 718; De Vitis Putrum, vii, cap. 19, ap. 
Migne, Patrol. Lut. Ixxiii, 1041, 1122, 1126; Ceilier, 
vii, 485; x, 161), 

Crook, Enoch, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Bath, Dec. 11,1797. He was converted at eigh- 
teen years of age; studied at Bradford Academy; was 


place called Seanross, now Corbally (O'Donovan, Four ordained March 11, 1828, at Crewkerne, Somersetahire, 
Masters, i, 412 n.). As this place was so secluded (de- | ANd in 1834 went to Battersea, where he continued as 
mertus et avius) St. Cronan afterwards left it, and built | Paster until his death, June 28, 1837. See English Baup- 
his great church by the highway at Roscrea, in the | 'ist Magazine, 1837, p. 881-884; (Lond.) Buptist Hand- 
county of Tipperary, where he bad one of the most fa- | 00k, 1838, p. 22. (J. C. S.) 


mous schools in Ireland. ‘There, in piety and wurks| Crock, John (1), av English minister of the So- 
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cety of Friends, was born in Bedfordshire in 1617. 
After being a justice of the peace, he joined the 
Friends about 1654; preached in Bedfordshire and the 
neighboring counties; suffered imprisonment in Lon- 
don, Huntingdon, Aylesbury, and Ipewich; afterwards 
itinerated in Hertfordshire, and died Feb. 26, 1699. See 

Frieds' Library, xiii, 202, 292; Evans, Piety Promoted, 

i, 169. (J.C. S.) 

Crook, John (2), an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born near Leigh, Lancashire, in 1742. He entered 
the army and was converted while quartered at Limer- 
ick; afterwards became a clase-leader in Liverpvol, and 
the society there sent him, in 1775, as a missionary to 
the Isle of Man, whose inhabitants were in a heathen- 
ish state of immorality. Amid discouragement and 
persecution he planted Methodism in that island, and 
ia 1782 was appointed to the Lisburn Circuit, in counties 
Down and Antrim, and thereafter labored in Ireland, 
except another term of service in the Isle of Man, from 
1786 to 1788, and 1798. During the latter part of his 
life he preached in England. He died at Scarborough, 
Dec. 27, 1805. See Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1808, p. 3, etc. ; 
Muates of the British Conference, 1806; Stevens, Hist. 
of Meth. ii, 8325; iii, 202; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Meth. 
i, 391, 451; ii, 429; Rosser, Hist. of Weal. Meth. in the 
Ide of Mun (Lond. 1849), p. 48 sq. 

Crook, John David Weaver, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch South, was born in Orange- 
barg District, S. C., Oct. 6, 1820. He joined the Church 
when about twenty-two, labored several years as a local 
preacher, and in 1851 was admitted into the South Car- 
olina Conference. He died May 1, 1866. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1866, 
p 20, 

Crook, Robert, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born about 1770. He was converted in 1789; 
studied under the Rev. Mr. Reader at Taunton ; settled 
at Kingsbridge, Devonshire; afterwards removed to 
Newton Abbot, where he remained pastor for nearly 
half a century. He resigned in 1835, and removed to 
Chudleigh, where he died, May 10, 1850. See (Lond.) 
Cosg. Yeur-book, 1850, p. 94. 

Crook, William (1), one of the patriarchs of Irish 
Methodism, was born at Cabystown, County Fermanagh, 
December, 1784. He was received into the ministry in 
IAH; became a supernumerary in 1851; resided in 
Dublin and Belfast, and died in the furmer city, May 
4, 1862, being at the time senior minister in the Irish 
Conference. Mr. Crook published a pamphlet in 1823, 
tatitled, A Few Plain Proofs that the Church of England 
is so Culvinistic. See Memorials of Rev. Wm. Crook 
(Lond, and Dublin, 1868), by his son, Rev. Wm. Crook ; 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1862, p. 36. 

Crook, William (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church South, was born in Chester District, 
SC. in 1805. He was converted in 1821, licensed to 
preach in 1825; admitted into the South Carolina 
Conference; and died Nov. 25, 1867. See Minutes of 
Amal Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1867, 
p 113, 


Crooke, Gzorce ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., a Prot- 
etant Episcopal clergyman, graduated from Trinity 
Calege, Dublin, Ireland, and was ordained deacon in 
164. and presbyter in 1855. About 1858 he resided in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the fuliowing year was made rector 
‘€ Se. Peter's Church, Lewes, Del.; in 1860, of St. John's 
Cburch, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, continuing 
wail L864. The following year he returned to his for- 
mer parish, in Lewes, and remained until 1867, when he 

amixtant minister in St. James’s Parish, Phila- 
deiphia. Subsequently he resided several years in that 
aly, without charge,and died there, April 18,1877. See 
Pra. Episc. A lmurnac, 1878, p. 168. 


_Crooker, Saxur, a minister of the Bible Chris- 
tam, was born io North Devon, England, in October, 
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1808. He was converted in 1833; went to his first cir- 
cuit, Ringsash, in 1840, but left in discouragement. Two 
years afterwards he was stationed at Chard, where 
scores of conversions cheered him. After twenty-two 
years of effective work he settled at Dunster, Somerset, 
where he died, May 1, 1881. See Minutes of the Sixty- 
third Annual Conference of the Bible Christians. 


Crookes, William (1), a Scotch clergyman, took 
his degree at Glasgow University in 1619; was licensed 
to preach in 1625; became assistant minister at Leswalt 
in 1631; was presented to the living at Kilmaurs in 
1638; continued in 1650; went to Ireland; was minis- 
ter at Ballykelly, from which he was obliged to remove, 
and had assistance in money from the kirk session at 
Turphichen in 1659, and charity in 1662. He died in 
1697, aged about ninety years. See Fusti Eccles, Sco- 
ticane, ii, 178. 

Crookes, William (2), an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was burn at Barlborough, Derbyshire, Jan. 18, 1808. 
He was converted when seventeen; entered the minis- 
try in 1825; was appointed to Jamaica, W. I., in 1827; 
returned home after eleven years of successful labor, and 
exercised his ministry in England for upwards of thirty 
years; became a supernumerary in 1871, first at Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil, afterwards in Chesterfield; and died at 
Old Whittington, Chestertield, May 9, 1879. See Min- 
utes of the British Conference, 1879, p. 38. 


Crooks, David, a faithful minister of the German 
Reformed Church, was born March 12, 1820. He stud- 
ied at Mercersburg, Pa.; was licensed by the classis of 
Zion in 1838; subsequently went to North Carolina, 
where he was ordained as pastor at Davidson; and, 
after some years, removed to Lincoln, where he died, 
Jam 24, 1859. See Harbaugh, Fathers of the Ref. 
Church, iv, 817-320. (D. Y. H.) 

Crooks, John, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Glasgow University in 1643; was called to the 
living at New Luce in 1646; admitted in 1647; trans- 
ferred to Ballantrae in 1658; and died after Feb. 15, 
1661. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 753, 767. 


Crooks, John Conrad, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Greenup 
County, Ky., abont 1824. He was converted in ear- 
ly life; entered the local ministry in 1855; acquired 
a good education; devoted several years to school- 
teaching; and in 1866 united with the Western Vir- 
ginia Conference, wherein he labored with unsurpassed 
acceptability and success till his death, March 2, 1875. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1875, p. 15. 


Crookshank, Wittiiam, D.D., a Scotch Presby- 
terian minister, took his first degree in one of the Scotch 
universities; went to London, and was ordained pastor 
of the Scotch Church, Swallow Street, in January, 1734. 
He was a man of learning, but in 1767 fell under the 
censure of the Church, removed into the country, and 
died July 28, 1769, when more than seventy years old. 
Iu 1749 he published, in two volumes, The History of 
the Stute and Sufferings of the Church of Scotland. from 
the Restoration to the Revolution, He also published an 
English translation of Witsius on the Covenants, and five 
separate Sermons. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iv, 
46; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s v. 

Crookshanke, Jons, a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1624; appointed assistant to his 
father-in-law in 1625; called to the living at Redgor- 
ton in 1626, and ordained; joined the Protestors in 
1651 ; continued in March, 1661; and he is said to have 
been “slain at Pentland.” See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, 
ii, 655, 

Croom, M. G., a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in 1820. He was converted when quite young, 
and was first a member of the African M. E. Church. 
In 1871 he joined the North Carolina Conference, in 
which he served as pastor and presiding elder until his 


CROP 


death, at Wilmington, March 17, 1881. 
of Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 72. 
Crop is a name for the top or finial of a pyx (q. v.). 


Croquet (or Crocquet), ANDRE, a French Du- 
minican, was born at Douay, and was firat prior of tbe 
monastery of Hiasnon. He was doctor of theology, and 
died in 1580, leaving, Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli 
ad Romanos (Douay, 1577): — Enarratio Epistole ad 
Hebraos (ibid. 1578): — Cutechetes Christiunus (ibid. 
` 1575; Lyons, 1593): — Paruphrusis sive Conciones in 
Septem Psalmos Penttentiales (Douay, 1579). See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 


Crosbie, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, born at 
Merkland, was licensed to preach in 1804; presented to 
the living at Buittle in 1807; ordained in 1808; and 
died Dec. 3, 1847, aged seventy years. See Fusti Ec- 
cles. Scoticane, i, 704. 


Crosbie, John Geddes, A.M., a Scotch clergy- 
man, was called to Birmingham in 1824; ordained by 
the Glasgow Presbytery in 1825; resigned his English 
charge in 1826; was presented to the living at Fen- 
wick in 1828; resigned in 1836, in consequence of a 
change of opinion, and left the Scotch Church. He 
died June 16, 1838. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 170. 

Crosbie, William Glendonwyne, a Scotch 
clergyman, took his degree at Edinburgh University in 
1828; was licensed to preach in 1829; appointed to the 
living at Parton the same year; ordained in 1830; and 
died March 18, 1845, aged thirty-eight years, See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticana, i, 420. 


Crosby, Benjamin, an English Weslevan mis- 
sionary, was sent to Sierra Leone in 1884, and died 
April 24, 1837, aged twenty-nine years. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1837. 


Crosby, Daniel, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Hampden, Me.. Oct. 8, 1799. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1823, and completed his theolog- 
ical course at Andover in 1826; became pastor at Con- 
way in 1827, and of Winthrop Church, Charlestown, in 
1833; in 1842 entered upon the editorial duties at the 
Mission House in Boston, and died Feb. 28, 1843. He 
published a small work on the Character of Christ, and 
several Sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iv, 822. 

Crosby, Jewett Vernon, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Staunton, Va., July 8, 1816. He grad- 
uated from Hampden-Sidney College in 1837, taught 
for a time, spent one year in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Virginia, then became stated supply at Manning’s 
Neck, N. C., and Jerusalem, Va., in 1848; was ordained | 
evangelist by the Presbytery of East Hanover, Sept. 
28 of the same vear; preached at Southampton and 
Smithfield, Va., until 1847; afterwards at Bardstown, 
Ky.; from 1848 to 1860 was pastor of that church, at 
the same time being principal uf the female academy 
there; stated supply at Midway and Clear Creek until 
1864; was also principal of Rose Hill Female Acad- 
emy; thereafter stated supply and principal of the fe- 
male academy at Bardstown, until his death, Nov. 14, 
1877. See Gen. Cut. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 
186. 


Crosby, John (1), an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Whitby in 1755. He was converted in 
1774, under the preaching of a Church of England min- 
ister, and in 1783 Wesley appointed him to a circuit. 
He labored with great success for twenty-eight years, 
travelling eighteen circuits, finally settled at Bolton as 
a supernumerary, and died there, March 29, 1816. See 
Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1819, p. 3; Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1816. 

Crosby, John (2), a Congregational minister, was 
born at Bangor, Me., in 1803. He graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1823; taught for a vear in Hallo- 


See Minutes 
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well; graduated from Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1827, and, June 11, 1828, was ordained pastor in Cas- 
tine; resigned in 1831; labored for a year in Pennsyl- 
vania as agent of the American Colonization Society; 
then went to Savannah, Ga., anil subsequently to Bar- 
badoes, where he died, May 26, 1833. See //istory of 
Bowdoin College, p. 261, 262; Trien. Cat. of Andover 
Theol, Sem. 1870, p. 74. (J. C. S.) 

Crosby, John (3), an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Powis House, near Kirbythorpe, Westmore- 
land, Aug. 9, 1804. He was converted in 1819; in 1829 
was sent to Penrith as supply; the following year to 
Appleby, and in 1831 to Kendal, where he died, Jan. 3, 
1832. See Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1834, p. 498; Minutes of 
the British Conference, 1832, p. 111. 

Crosby, Joshua, A.M., a Congregational minister, 
was ordained pastor in Entield, Mass., Dec. 2, 1789, and 
died in 1838. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, ii, 142, 

Crosby, Stephen, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Thompson, Conn., about 1795. He entered 
Brown University, but graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1816 or 1817; pursued his theo- 
logical studies there under president Nott; in June, 
1819, was ordained pastor in Spencer, Mass., and dis- 
missed May 31, 1825. Subsequently he was pastor in 
East Granby, Conn.; next in the western part of New 
York, and finally in or near Norwich, Conn., where he 
died in 1889. See Hist. of Spencer, p. 100. (J. C. S.) 

Crosby, Thomas (1), an English Baptist histo- 
rian, was born about 1700. For some time he was at 
the head of an institution for tbe education of boya. 
He was a deacon of the Church of which Dr. Gill was 
pastor. His great work was his History of English 
Baptists, from the Reformation to the Beginning of the 
Reign of George I (Lond. 1738-40, 4 vols. 8vo). See 
Haynes, Baptist Cyclop. p. 168. (J. C. S.) 

Crosby, Thomas (2), an English Wesleyan Meth- 
odist minister, was born at Stockwith, March 25, 1816. 
He was converted at eighteen, received into the minis- 
try in 1842, and died at Haslingden, June 28, 1875. See 
Minules of the British Conference, 1875, p. 28. 

Crosdale, Jony, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was rector for many vears in Newtown, Md. 
and also of Pocomoke and Coventry parishes. He died 
at Newtown, March 11, 1878. See Prot. Episc. A lma- 
nauc, 1879, p. 168. 


Croser, Jonn P., a distinguished Baptist philan- 
thropist, was born in that part of Springtield now called 
West Dale, in Delaware Co., Pa., Jan. 18,1793. At the 
age of fifteen he united with the First Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia, and at twenty-eight commenced the 
struggle of life, which eventuated in a career of great 
success in business. Mr. Croser’s interest in the king- 
dom of Christ early developed itself, and was exhib- 
ited in labors and contributions to the Bible and tract 
societies, the temperance and anti-slavery causes, for- 
eign missions, and especially in the cause of education. 
He subscribed liberally in aid of the Lewisburg Uni- 
versity, gave ten thousand dollars to the American 
Baptist Publication Society for a Sunday-school Libra- 
ry Fund, and five thousand dollars to purchase books 
for poor ministers, As wealth increased, so did his 
benevolence grow more expansive, and his donations 
flowed in a steady stream in every direction. He died 
March 11, 1866. He perpetuates his memory through 
the fifty - thousand - dollar memorial fund for missions 
among the colored people of the country, and through 
the theological institution at Upland, Pa., which bears 
his name. See Dr. J. Wheaton Smith’s Life of J. P. 
Croser. (J.C.S.) 

Crosier, SamurL B., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Halifax, Vt., in 1812. He was con- 


verted at the age of twenty; soon after received license 
to preach; in 1851 was admitted into the Black River 
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Conference; became a superannuate in 1868, and died 
at Clyde, N. Y., Dee. 31, 1870. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1871, p. 128. 


Cross. The statement of Bede relating to the 
four kinds of wood of which the cross of Christ was 
made—the upright of cypress, the croas-piece of cedar, 
the head-piece of fir, and the fvot-support of box—de- 
parts from the Eastern 
tradition, which sub- 
stitutesolive and palm 
for the two latter va- 
rieties of wood. See 
Cenes, CHRIST'S. 

The private use of 
creses, or representa- 
tions of the cross, is 
highly uncertain be- 
fore Constantine, 
though Martigny re- 
fers to Perret for cer- 
tain stones, apparent- 
ly belonging to rings, 
on which the cross is 
engraved, and which 
appear to be of date 
prior to Constantine. It seems probable that the use of 
the monogram prevailed before and during his time, with 
sacrificial meaning attaching more and more to the cruci- 
form inthe Christian mind. See MONOGRAM OF CHRIST. 

The following engravings illustrate the various forms 
which this symbol of Christianity assumed in early 
times See CRUCIF1X; [xscRiPrions. 





Engraved Stone of the Earliest 
Period. 








Cross on a Single Tomb in the Callixtine Catacomb. 


The term “ station-cross” is derived from the Roman 
military term statio, and applied to a large cross on the 
chief altar, or in some principal part of a church, but 
occasionally removed or carried in 
procession to another spot, and then 
constituting a special place of prayer. 
Processional crosses may be traced to 
the use of the Labarum in Constan- 
tine’a army, and also to his substi- 
tution of the cross for the dragon, 
or placing it above the dragon on 
standards of cvhorta,etc. See STA- 
TION. 


CROSS, as an architectural ornament in churches 
d religious edifices, was almost always placed upon 
the points of the gables, the 
frm varying considerably, ac- 
cording to the style of the ar- 
chitectare and the character 
of the bailding ; many of these 
Tomes are extremely elegant 
tad omamental; it was also 
very frequently carved on 
crarestones, and was intro- 
tweed in various ways among 
the deenrations of churches. 

A small cross (which was 
den a cracifiz) was placed 
upon the altar, and was usu- 
tiv of a costly material, and PEAN 
meetimes of the most elabo- ao ih 
me workmanship, enriched Warmin on, Northants, 
wah jewels; croeses were also ED. 1250. 


Anehor-Crosa. 
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carried in religious processions upon 
long staves. 

A large cross with the figure at- 
tached, called the rood, was placed 
over the main entrance of the chan- 
cel in every church. 

It was formerly the custom in 
Great Britain, as it still is in Roman 
Catholic countries, to erect crosses in 
cemeteries, by the road-side, and in 
the market-places and open spaces in 
towns and villages, of which numer- 
ous examples remain, though, with 
the exception of the market crosses, 
most of them are greatly defaced: those in cemeteries 
and by the way-side were generally simple structures, 
raised on a few steps, consisting of a tall shaft, with 
sometimes a few mouldings to form a base, and a cross 
on the top; in some instances they had small niches or 
other ornaments round the top of the shaft, below the 
cross; the village crosses appear generally to have been 
of the same simple description, but sometimes they 
were more important erections. Market crosses were 
usually polygonal buildings with an open archway on 
each of the sides, and vaulted within, large enough to 
afford shelter to a considerable number of persons; of 





Merton College 
Chapel, A. D. 1450. 
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Churchyard Croes, Waterperry, cir. 1820. 


these good examples remain at Malmesbury, Salisbury, 
Chichester, Glastonbury, etc. Crosses were also erected 
in commemoration of remarkable occurrences, of which 
Queen Eleanor’s crosses are beautiful examples; these 
are memorials of the places at which her curpse rested 
each night on its journey to West minster for interment. 

The cross was a favorite form for the plan of churches, 
and great numbers are built in this shape, the West- 
ern churches mostly following the Latin form of crose, 
the Byzantine churches following the Greek form, i. e. 
with the chancel, nave, and two transepts all of equal 
length, 

CROSS or ABSOLUTION was a metal cross, inscribed 
with a papal absolution, buried in graves. Specimens 
have been found at Meaux, Mayence, Périgueux, and 
Bury St. Edmund’s, One of a bishop, cir. 1088, is pre- 
served at Chichester. 


CROSS, ADORATION or. See ADORATION OF THE 
Cross. 


CROSS, APPARITION OF THE, at Jerusalem, about 
the third hour of the day, in the time of Constantius, 


CROSS 


in the yéar 346, is commemorated May 7 in the Byzan- 
tine and Ethiopic calendars. 


CROSS or Bounpary (Warsrpe, and Sancru- 
ARY). Crosses engraved on boundary stones are men- 
tioned as early as 807; and standing crosses for the 
same purposes are frequently alluded to in old Eng- 
lish cartularies. Near Hereford there is a good exam- 
ple, of the 14th century. At Bury and Beverley, the | 
whole precinct was distinguished at the cardinal points , 
of the compass by tall crosses, In Cornwall and the | 
Isle of Man crosses are very common; in the former 
region they sometimes have a rounded head. Qne at 
‘Towednack has a curious double-incised cross, like a 
patriarchal cross, which may mark the boundary of a 
religious house. St. Burian’s has a church-yard cross 
of the 18th or 14th century; and at a little distance a 
sanctuary cross, with a crucifix. At Battel, as late as 
the 17th century, the boundaries were marked by watch 
crosses, There is a wayside cross, of the 14th century, 
in Burleigh Park. 
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CROSS or Catvary is a cross on three steps. 
These steps are said by some writers to signify the 
three theological virtues—faith, hope, and charity. 


CROSS or Consecration. See CONSECRATION 
Cross. 


CROSS Crosser is a cross with equal arms, each 
of the ends of which is terminated by another cross. 


CROSS, Greek, a cross in which the vertical and 
transverse parts are of equal length. 


CROSS, InceNnsino THE, is a ceremony by which] b" 


all crosses to be erected in Roman Catholic countries, 
in public places, high-ruads, and Cross- wavs, as well as 
on the tops of chapels, are prepared previous to erec- 
tion, Candles are first lighted at the foot of the 
cross, after which the celebrant sits down before it 
and delivers a discourse to the people on its manifold 
virtues, Then he sprinkles the cross with holy water, 
and afterwards with incense, and at the close of this 


ceremony candles are set upon the top of each arm of 
the cross, 


CROSS, Latin, is a cross the transverse beam of 
which is placed at one-third distance from the top of 
the perpendicular portion. 


CROSS or Matra is a cross of eight points, the 
badge of the knights of Malta. The points are said to 
symbolize the eight beatitudes (Matt. vi). 


CROSS, Marker, is an erection of stone, commonly 
vaulted, supported on four or more pillars, and entered 
by arched apertures on each side, surmounted by a 
cross, usually built in the centre of the crons-streets, 
fur the shelter of persons attending market. Many 
curious and remarkable ancient specimens exist; e. g. 
at Glastonbury, Chichester, Malmesbury, and Winches- 
ter. All these are of Pointed architecture. 


CROSS, Memoniat, was a beautiful structure of 
stone, erected near Durham, in memory of the victory 
of the Red Hills, and calle Neville's Cross, while an 
humbler crucifix of wood marks the spot on which the 
monks had stood, praying for the rout of the Scots. 


CROSS, ORDEAL OF THE, is a mode of trial anciently 
practiced among the Anglo-Saxons. The accused per- 
son brought eleven compurgators to swear to his {n- 
nocence. Two pieces of wood, on one of which the 
cross was delineated, were placed under a cover, and 
he was to choose one of these. If he took the one 
with the cross, he was regarded as innocent; if the 
other, guilty. This species of ordeal was abolished 
about A.D. 820, as exposing the sacred symbol to prof- 
anation. 


CROSS, Papat, is a cross with three transverse 
beams, the upper one less wide than the second, and 
the sccond less wide than the third 
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CROSS, PECTORAL is a 
cross of precious metal worn 
round the necks of Roman 
Catholic and Greek bish- 
ope, attached to a chain, 
symbolizing to the faithful 
authority and jurisdiction. 
It was worn by St. Alphege 
in the 11th century. 


CROSS ror Preacn- 
ING. Crosses,at which ser- 
mons were delivered, ex- 
isted on the north side of 
Norwich and Worcester 
cathedrals and St. Paul's, 
and on the south at Here- 
ford. A beautiful exam- 
ple remains in the Domin- 
ican monastery at Here- 
ford. St. Oswald used to preach at the cemetery cross 
of Worcester. 


CROSS or Prevares (or 
Crosier). Of this episco- 
pal emblem we give the fol- 
lowing additional particulars 
from Walcott, Suc. Archaeol. 
& v.: 


“It reminded bishops of 
their duty, as the pastoral 
staff was for the direction of 
the Jnity. The archiepisco- 
l croes of Canterbury wus 
distingnished from the pro- 
cessional croes (which had 
but one) by two crucifixes, 
behind and before. The 
double -crossed patriarchal 
croes, ao called, formed by 
the addition of the scroll, was 
need in Greece, but in the 
West is merely a convention- 
aland arbitrary invention of 
painters (it resembles, how- 
ever, the cross of Lorraine); 
and the triple-barred croes 
of the pope is equally mod- 
ern and unauthorized. The 
cross was carried by a sub- 
deacon in front of pope Leo 
IV, when he rode on horse- 
back, according to the cus- 
tom of his predecessors. The 
archbishop of Ravenna was 
allowed to have his cross 
borne before him throughout 
his province, aud within three 
milesof Rome. Auvustiue en- 
tered Canterbury with a cross 
borne before him; ‘Thomas à 
Becket was preceded by his 
silver cross; and St. Anselm 
refaeed to allow the archbish- 
op of Dubliu such a privilege 
iu England; while archbieh- 
op Peckham, in 1279, excom- 
municated all persons selling 
victuals to the archbishop of 
York, if the latter persisted 
in having his crosier carried 
in atate within the province 
ofCanterbary. After the 9th 
century, legates apostolic 
were permitted to enjoy this 
distinction: aud in the 18th 
century it was extended to 
metropolitans who had re- 
ceived the pall; but in the 
13th century it becnme com- 
mon to all archbishops. In- 
nocent ITT and the Council 
of Lateran, in 1215, granted 
the uec of the banuer of the 
croen to be carried before the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem, er 
in the city of Rome. The 
cross- bearing is a preroya- 
tive, not an act of juriedic- 
tion, but simply a sien of 
bonor and reverence due to 
u dignity. The bishup of 





Spanish Example of a Croes 
Pectoral. 
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Lacca wears the pall, and, like the bishop of Pavia, has 
his croea carried before him by grant of Alexander II, 
1070; bis canons walk mitred in processions, like cardi- 
pale. The kings of Hungary also carry the cross, iu 
memory of king Stephen, to whom it was granted, in 
1000, by pope Sylvester II. The archbishop of Naza- 
reth had the right of using the cross everywhere; nud 
the archbishop of Toledo throughont Spain. Iu 1452 
Bootb, of York, by a compact made in 1858, gave an 
image of himeelf to Canterbury, having carried his cross 
within the province. The bishop of Funchal, on certain 
days, hae a crosier carried before him, instead of the 
staff, in memory of the see baving once been metropoli- 
tan. The pope never carries a crosier, unless he should 
he in the diocese of Treves, where St. Peter is said to 
have given his staff to its first bishop, Eucherius. The 
reason is, that the bend at the top of a crosier betokens 
restricted jurisdiction, while the pontiff claims unlimited 
sovereignty. It is certain, however, that originally he 
received a ferula, or staff, at his inauguration. The bish- 
op of Capetown wan the first colonial metropolitan who 
carried a crosier. There is a fine crosier of the 15th cen- 
tury at Toledo, which cardinal Mendoza, ic 1492, planted 
ee the at} * and —— oamnei — 
ologne. genfrol’s crosg, of the century, wit 
Goliath in the head, is at Goodrich Court; a third, with 
enamel and fignres, is in the British Museum.” 


CROSS, Rep or Buus, is the mark set on houses 
infected, in times of plague. 
CROSS, Retiquary, is a box of precious meta), in 


the form of a cross, so arranged as to receive particles 
of the relics of the saints, 


CROSS or tHE RESURRECTION oF CRIST is a tall, 
slight croes, to the top of which is affixed a floating 
pennon of white, charged in its turn with a scarlet or 
crimson crosa. 

CROSS, Screen (or Roop). A cross on or above 
the altar is one of the legal ornamenta of the same: and 
the crosa, with the figure of our Lord attached, can be 
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erected in sculpture over the altar, or as an important 
part of the rood-screen. Anciently, almost every Eng- 
lish church owned its rood-croes, with the figures of 
Marv and John on either side. 
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and from the left to the right shoulder. The use of 
this sign is a very ancient Christian practice, possibly 
as old as Christianity itself. Minutius Felix asserts 
that it was a badge of faith among the primitive dis- 
ciples; and Tertullian, long before material crosses were 
in use, tells us that “upon every motion, at their going 
out or coming in, at dressing, at their going to bath, or 
to meals, or to bed, or whatever their employment or 
occasion called them to, they were wont to mark their 
foreheads with the sign of the cross; adding, that this 
was a practice which tradition had introduced, custom 
had confirmed, and which the present generation re- 
ceived upon the credit of that which went down before 
them” (Tertullian. De Coron. Mil. c. iii), The follow- 
ing is the ordinary Oriental mode of making the sign 
of the cross. The tips of the thumb and the two fore- 
fingers of the right hand are brought together (the 
third and fourth fingers being folded in the palm of the 
hand). The hand is then lifted, and the three finger- 
tips brought into contact with the middle of the fore- 
head ; it is then brought down to the chest, and moved 
transversely upwards to the right shoulder; and, lastly, 
horizontally to the left. The meaning of the act is 
thus explained by certain mystical Eastern writers. 
The conjunction of the three finger-tips signifies in one 
action the equality and unity of the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity; the raising of the hand to the fore- 
head signifies that God the Word was in heaven glori- 
fied together with the Father and the life-giving Spirit 
from all eternity. The descent of the hand to the waist 
or breast denotes that this same God came down from 
heaven to the earth, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Spirit in the womb of the ever-virgin Mary, thus be- 
coming man for our salvation; the motion upward to 
the right shoulder symbolizes that he has reascended 
into heaven, and is sitting at the right hand of God 
the Father; the horizontal motion, from right to left. 
that our biessed Saviours arms were stretched ont 
on the cross to make atonement for the sins of the 
world; that he is gathering together into one body 
the faithful out of all nations, and that at the last 
day he will set the righteous on his right hand and 
the wicked on his left. After the joined fingers have 
j touched the left shoulder some Easterns lay the open 
pains on the left breast over the heart and bow the 
head. This is reputed as a declaration of devotion tc 
,the cause, and submission to the will, of the divine 
Master. 


CROSS, WErPING, is one at which penance was per- 
formed. 


Cross, Abijah, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Massachusetts in 1798. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1821; studied in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1823; was ordained March 4, 1824; 
was pastor at Salisbury, N. H., until 1829; at West 
Haverhill, Mass., stated supply until 1831, and pastor 
until 1858; without charge at the same place thereafter 
until his death, July 16, 1856. See Trien. Cut. of An- 


| dover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 67. 


Cross, Coleman Harwell, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Giles 
County, Tenn., Oct. 5, 1833. He was converted in 1837, 
and in the same vear entered the Tennessee Conference, 
in which he successfully labored to the close of his life, 
Aug. 9, 1860. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1860, p. 212. 

Cross, David, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Wilmot, N. H., Jan. 22, 1786. He was con- 
verted at thirty years of age, soon after began to preach, 
and died in Newark, Vt., June 22, 1870, See Free-will 
Baptist Register, 1871, p. 81. (J. C. S.) 

Cross, John, a Presbyterian minister, styled by Dr. 


: Brownlee “a Scottish worthy,” was received as a mem- 


CROSS, Sicx or THK, is a signal current among ber of the New Jersey Synod in 1782, and settled at a 


gers 


i made in the West by drawing the three tin- | place called The Mountains, back of Newark. The re- 
of the right hand from the forehead to the breast, | markable revival in his congregation, in 1734 and 1736, is 


CROSS 


noticed in Edwards’s Thoughts on Revivals, He was the 
minister of Baskingridge and Staten Island, and one of 
the first members of the New Brunswick Presbytery. 
He was wonderfully successful as a revivalist. White- 
field was refreshed by meeting with him, and they la- 
bored together at Baskingridge and the vicinity. Cross 
afterwards fell into sin, and it is not known where he 
died. (W. P. S.) 

Cross, Joseph Gould, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Onondaga County, N. Y., Jan. 12, 
1840. He was converted at the age of nine; removed 
to Illinois with his father early in life; spent four years 
in school at Evanston; and in 1867 was admitted into 
the Rock River Conference, wherein he labored with 
marked success until his death, May 28, 1870. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 275. 


Cross, Joshua L., a Baptist minister, was born in 
Tennessee in 1822. He joined the Church in 1847, was 
ordained in October of that year, and began his work in 
western Tennessee in 1848, visiting the churches in Hen- 
derson County, and acting as pastor at Unity until the 
close of 1849 ; after which he labored in Fayette County, 
other parts of western Tennessee, and in parts of north- 
ern Mississippi for a number of years. In 1869 his la- 
bors were divided between the churches at Bvhalia and 
Olive Branch, until his death, March 11, 1870. See 
Borum, Sketches of Tenn. Ministers, p.113. (J. C.S.) 


Cross (née Fisher), Mary, an English minister of 
the Society of Friends, was born in the north of Eng- 
land about 1623. She appeared as a minister in 1652, 
and was imprisoned and even whipped for addressing 
public assemblies during her travels in the south of 
England. Subsequently she visited the West India 
Islands and North America, in 1658. In 1662 she mar- 
ried William Bayley, and in 1678 John Cross, of Lon- 
don; but finally came to America, and resided on the 
banks of the Ashley River, near Charleston, S. C., where 
she died, about 1700. See Bowden, //ist af the Soc. of 
Friends in A merica, i, 88-41. (J. C.S.) 


Cross, Robert, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
near Ballykelly, Ireland, in 1689. He was licensed by 
the synod in 1717; preached some time in New Castle, 
Pa., and became pastor there in 1718; was ordained 
March 17, 1719; in September, 1723, was called to Ja- 
maica, N. Y.; in 1737 to Philadelphia: resigned June 
2, 1758, and died in that city, Aug. 9, 1766. (W. P. S.) 


Cross, Walter, A.M. an English Independent min- 
ister, studied in Scotland and Holland, anıl settled as pas- 
tor in Rope-maker's Alley, Mouorſields, London, in 1675. 
He preached at Utrecht in 1685; returned to London, and 
died there in 1701. He published two Sermons, and in 
1698 A Treatise on the Art of Expounding Scripture by 
the Points culled Accents, See Wilson, Dissenting Church- 
ea, ii, 535. 


Cross, William, an English Wesleyan missionary, 
was converted at the age of twenty-one; in 1827 was 
sent to New Zealand, in 1829 to the Friendly Islands, 
and in October, 1835, with Cargill, to the cannibals of 
Fiji. He remained at his post until his death, Oct. 15, 
1842. The story of his trials and dangers and marvel- 
lous successes may be found in the Life of Cross, by 
John Hunt (Lond. 1846, 12mo). See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1844; Moister, Hist. of Wesleyan 
Missions, 1858, 


Cross, William G., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Morgan County, 
Va., Jan. 17, 1822. He experienced religion at the age 
of twenty-two; united with the Baltimore Conference 
in 1846; became a superannuate in 1878; and died Aug. 
4 of the same year. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church South, 1874, p. 4. 


Cross-alphabets is a name applied to certain 
characters made by the pope at the dedication of church- 
ea, A pot of ashes is provided, which, in the course of 
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the ceremony, is strewed in two lines, each about a span 
in breadth, in the form of a cross, transversely from an- 
gle to angle of the church. During the chanting of the 
Benedictus the pontiff scores with the poiut of bis pas- 
toral staff on one of these lines the Greek alphabet, and 
on the other the Latin. 


Cross-week. The days of the rogation were so 
called in 1571; the name formerly designated the week 
in which the finding of the Holy Croes, May 3, was 
kept. 


Crosse, Jonn, A.M., an English divine, was bom 
in 1737. For upwards of thirty years he was vicar of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, and died there June 17,1816. See 
(Lond.) Christian Observer, July, 1816, p. 485. 


Crossett, Cortes Z., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Danbury, N. H., Sept. 17, 1858. He was 
converted in 1875, joined the West Wisconsin Confer- 
ence in 1877, and labored at Necedah, Ellsworth, and 
Pepin, where he died, Sept. 17, 1881. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 819. 


Crossette, Kosrrt, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Massachusetts. He graduated from Bangor 
Theological Seminary, was settled for a time at Den- 
nysville, Me., and afterwards served churches in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1868 he removed to College Hill, O., where he 
died, June 24,1872. See Presbyterian, July 6, 1872. 


Crossley, David, an English Baptist minister, 
a co-laborer in early life of John Bunyan as a preacher, 
became pastor in 1705 at Curriers’ Hall, Cripplegate, 
London, and years afterwards retired info the country, 
where he eventually kept a school, and died about 1743. 
See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, ii, 572. (J.C. S.) 


Crossley, John, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at White Hall, Over Darwen, Nov. 20, 
1790. He was converted when about fourteen years of 
age; educated himself; was ordained at Toaside, York- 
shire, in 1820; afterwards labored at Horwich, Buxton, 
and Lichfield; and then, resigning the regular ministry, 
removed to Farnworth, where he died, Oct. 28, 1864 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1865, p. 232. 


Crosthwaite, THomas, an English Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, was accepted by the Conference in 1830; la- 
bored partly in Nova Scotia and partly in the West In- 
dies, and died May 1, 1836, aged thirty-one. See Afin- 
utes of the British Conference, 1886; Cooney, Autobéog. 
of a Wesleyan Missionary (Montreal, 1856), p. 234. 


Croswell, Andrew (1), a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Charlestown, Mass. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1728; was ordained in Groton, Conn., 
in 1736; installed over a new society in Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 6, 1788, and died April 12, 1785, aged seventy-six 
years. He published a number of Sermons and contro- 
versial pamphlets, See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Pulpit, i, 822. 

Croswell, Andrew (2), an Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Falmouth, Mass., July 9, 1822. He studied 
at the academy in his native place and at Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover; graduated from Brown University in 
1848, and from the theological seminary at Alexandria, 
Va., in 1846. He was ordained deacon the same year, 
took charge of a mission station in Johnston, R. I., was 
ordained a presbyter in 1848, had charge of a Church 
in Chicopee, Mass., then became rector of St. Paul's 
Church in Brunswick, Me., where he remained till the 
spring of 1853, and then removed to Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass., and was rector of St. Mary's Church in that 
place three years. He afterwards resided in Cambridge 
for a time; out of his efforts grew St. James's Parish, 
North Cambridge, of which he was rector till the spring 
of 1871. He died on Cushing's Island, near Portland 
June 30,1879. See Brown University Necrology, 1879. 
1880; Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1880,p.171. (J.C. SJ `’ 


Croswell, Harry, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 


CROUCH 


clergyman, was born at West Hartford, Conn., June 16, 
1778. He was ordained deacon in 1814, and presbyter in 
1815, He began his ministerial work in Christ Church, 
Hodson, N. Y., in May, 1814, and on Jan. 1 of the fol- 
lowing year commenced his services in Church Street, 
New York city, and was instituted rector of the parish 
Feb. 22,1816. For more than forty years he was rector 
of Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., and died there, 
Marcb 18, 1858. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1858, 
p 178, 

Crouch, Benjamin T., Sr., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in New 
Castle County, DeL, July 1, 1796. He joined the Church 
in 1816; received license to exhort in 1818; and in 
1819 was licensed to preach, and admitted into the Ohio 
Conference. On the formation of the Kentucky Con- 
ference, in 1820, he became one of its members. He 
took a superannuate relation in 1827, re-entered the ef- 
fective ranks in 1960, and continued faithful until 1856, 
when he again became a superannuate and touk charge 
of a school at Goshen, Oldham Co., Ky., where he died, 
April 26, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1858, p. 8. 


Crouch, Benjamin T., Jr., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born and reared 
in Kentucky. He embraced religion early in life, and 
in 1851 entered the Memphis Conference. After two or 
three years of useful service, he went as missionary to 
California, subsequently returned to the regular work 
of the Memphis Conference, wherein he was faithful 
anti] the beginning of the Rebellion, when he became 
chaplain in the Confederate army, and was shot in the 
battle of Thompson's Station, Middle Tennessee, in 1863. 
See Minutes oaf Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1863, p. 434. 

Crouch, Christopher J., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Cecil County, Md., Jan. 1, 1811. 
He joined the Church when about eighteen; received 
license to exhort in 1831, and in 1833 entered the Phil- 
adelphia Conference, wherein he served with zeal and 
fidelity until 1868, when he became a supernumerary. 
He was pust-chaplain in the Union army two years, and 
died Feb. 4, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
G4, p. 34. ; 

Crouch, John F., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Cecil County, Md., May 27, 1804. He em- 
braced religion at fifteen; was licensed to exhort in 
1826; to preach in 1831; and in 1833 entered the Phil- 
adelphia Conference ; was a supernumerary seven years, 
and died Sept. 23, 1852. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1858, p. 173. 

Crouch, William, an English minister of the So- 
dety of Friends, was born at Penton, in Hampshire, April 
5, 1628 In 1656 he joined the Friends in London, and 
by bis preaching and pecuniary help did much to sus- 
tain their then feeble cause. He died Nov. 13, 1710. 
See Friends’ Librury, xi, 287-831. (J.C. S.) 

Crouched (or Crutched, i. e. crossed) Friars 
were a religious order, called also Crosiers or Cross- 
bearers, which was founded in the 4th century, in hon- 
er of the «liacovery of the Cross by the empress Helena. 
They came to England in 1244, and carried in their 
hand a staff, on the top of which was a cross, They 
had monasteries at London, Ryegate, and Oxford. 

Crouched-mas-day is the festival in the Greek 
Caerch in honor of the erection of the cross, From 
this feast, which occurred on Sept. 14, the Eastern 
Church commenced to calculate its ecclesiastical year. 


Crouseilhes, Pierre Vincent, baron Dombidau 
de, a French prelate, born at Pau, July 19, 1751, became 
grand-vicar at Aix, and afterwards canon of the cathe- 
dra. He went abroad during the Revolution, and after 
kis return to France was appointed bishop of Quimper, 
April 21, 1805, and distinguished himself by bis zeal for 
the imperial government. He also employed himself 
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actively in the promotion of missions, He died June 
29, 1828, leaving several Mundements, addressed to re- 
fractory Britons, the object of which was the celebra- 
tion of the victories of Napoleon. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Crowder, THomas, a minister of the Metbodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Wake County, 
N. C., Sept. 22, 1797. He was piously trained, and re- 
ceived a liberal education; was converted in 1819, and 
in 1821 entered the Virginia Annual Conference, in 
which he did good service until his death, in Decem- 
ber, 1852. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church South, 1853, p. 445; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 654. 


Crowe, George H., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, began his ministry in 1867, as assistant minis- 
ter in St. Michael's Church, New York city, and died 
Sept. 28, 1868. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1869, p. 109. 


Crowe, John, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Coventry, converted young, entered the minis- 
try in 1815, became a supernumerary in 1855, and died 
while on a visit to Bourton, near Shaftesbury, Oct. 13, 
1857, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1858. 

Crowe, John Finley, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Green County, Tenn., June 17, 1787. 
In 1812 he entered Transylvania College, in Kentucky ; 
iu 1815 was licensed by the Lexington Presbytery, and 
soon after accepted a call to Shelbyville, where he la- 
bored until 1888. He was professor in Hanover Col- 
lege, Iud., until about 1855, and died Jan. 17, 1860. Dr. 
Crowe was a man of sound judgment and deep piety. 
As a teacher, he was ranked among the first. See Wil- 
son, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 84. 


Crowe, William, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Braintree in December, 1796. He was 
converted at sixteen; studied with Dr. Bogue of Gos- 
port, and was appointed a missionary to Quilon, in the 
Bombay presidency. After laboring four years, he re- 
turned to England; preached, for a time, at Lutter- 
worth; in Kingston, Surrey, nine years; in Worcester, 
sixteen years; and then resided, without charge, in 
Hammersmith, until his death, Nov. 27, 1872. See 
(Lond.) Buptist Hand-book, 1878, 258. (J. C. S.) 


Crowell, Churchwell Anderson, a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Sept. 15, 1806. He was 
converted in 1825; licensed to exhort in 1826; to preach 
in 1828; in 1829 united with the South Carolina Con- 
ference; was transferred to the Georgia Conference in 
1850, and in 1867 to the South Georgia Conference, la- 
boring faithfully until his death, Jan. 10, 1872. Sce 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1872, p. 681. 


Crowell, Jesse T., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Villanova, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., April 
2, 1839. He was converted in boyhood, and notwith- 
standing a partial loss of eyesight, acquired much knowl- 
edge; was licensed to preach, after a year’s study at 
Wyoming Seminary ; entered the Wyoming Conference 
in 1862, and labored with great success until 1868, when 
his health failed. He died Feb. 18, 1869. See Afinutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 111. 


Crowell, William, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Middletield, Mass., Sept. 22, 1806. He was carc- 
fully educated, and began to preach in early manhood. 
In 1838 he became editor of T'he Christian Watchman, 
and conducted that paper with distinguished ability. 
In 1848, the journal being united with The Christiun 
Reflector, Dr. Crowell occupied a pastorate in Water- 
ville, Me., for a year or two, and then for several years 
was the editor of The Western Watchmun, at St. Louis. 
About 1860 he became a pastor in central Illinois, and 
was officially connected for a time with Shurtleff College, 
at Alton. He died at Flanders, N. J., Aug. 19,1871. Dr. 


CROWLEY 


Crowell was the author of several works, among the best | 
known and most valuable of which are, The Church | 
Member's Manual, and a History of Baptist Literature, | 
which he prepared for the Missionary Jubilee volume. | 
(J. C. S.) | 


Crowley, Ann, an English minister of the Society 
of Friends, was born at Shillingford, Oxfordshire, in 1765. 
She was converted at sixteen, and at twenty-six “ first 
came forth as a minister.” In 1796 she removed to 
Uxbridge, and labored in that vicinity until her death, 
April 10, 1826. See Piety Promoted, iv, 289. (J.C. S.) 

Crowley, Robert, an English divine and — 
was born in Gloucestershire or Northamptonshire, and 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he was 
elected probationer fellow in 1542. In the beginning 
of the reign of Edward VI he settled in London, there 
carried on the trade of printing and bookselling, and 
preached often, being in orders, a.ventually several 
benefices were bestowed upon him, among which were 
the archdeaconry and a prebend in Hereford, both of 
which he resigned in 1567, a prebend in St. Paul’s, the 
rectory of St. Peter le Poor, and the vicarage of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. He died June 18, 1588, leaving, 
among other works, The Votce of the Last Trumpet, 
blown by the Seventh Angel: — Pleasure and Pain, 
Heaven and Hell:—The Four Usual Notes of Christ's 
Church (1581, 4to). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 

Crown or CHrRIsTIAN Princes. From the por- 
traits on their coins, it appears that the early emperors , 
adopted the diudem, or simple fillet, worn either simply 
or encircling the helmet with which their head was 
covered. The coins of Constantine the Great depict 





Constantine and Heraclins. (From Ferrario, Costumi.) 


him wearing diadems or fillets of various kinds; some 
ornamented with gems; some enriched with a double 
row of pearls, with the loose ends of the fillet hanging 
down over his shoulders. Sometimes he wears a hel- 
met surrounded by a diadem, with a cross in front. 
This combination is also seen on the coins of Gratian, 
Valentinian II, Theodosius, and the emperors Leo and 
Basil. Heraclius, A.D. 610-641, is represented as wear- 





Justinian and Theodora (From Mosaics at San Vitale, 
Ravenna.) 


ing a helmet encircled by a gemmed diadem with pen- 
dent enda, and a cross above the forehead. The combi- | 
nation of the diadem with the /tura was borrowed from 

the Orientals, among whom it had been in use from an- 
cient times. It was worn by Zenobia, and was adopted 
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| it was deposited, and melted down. 


CROWN 


the origin of the modern 
turban. Zonaras describes 
the emperor Basil, in the 
Oth century, as wearing a 
“tiara,” popularly known 
as“tuphan.” Another form 
of the imperial head-gear 
was a low-crowned cap, ap- 
parently destitute of dia- 
dem or any special distinc- 
tion of royalty. This was 
known as CAMELAUCIUM 
(q. v.) Constantine appears in this cap on his tri- 
umphal arch in Rome, and in 
an illumination from a MS. of —— 
the 9th century, representing the = 
Council of Nicwa. Justinian, in As 
the mosaics of the sanctuary of eh 
San Vitale, at Ravenna, has his 
head covered with a jewelled cap, 
while the empress Theodora wears N 
Constantine (F 
onsetantine. 
— gems hang down from Se eoh at Rome) 
The diadem, in its original form of a linen or silken 
ribbon or fillet, gradually went out of use from Justin- 


(From Ferrario.) 





Tuphan. 











a tiara surrounded with three cir- { 
clets of gems, Strings of pearls 


S. V-; | ian's time, and was replaced by a flexible band of gold, 


sometimes adorned with a band of pearls and precious 
stones, representing the old “diadem.” ‘The name 





Diadem. 


“crown” was in use for the imperial symbol as early as 
the time of Constantine. This circlet was closed by a 
cap of rich stuff decorated with gems. In the time of 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus the royal treasury con- 
tained circlets or sfemmata of various colors, white, 
green, and blue, according to the enamel with which 
they were coated. These circlets decorated with gems 
are mentioned by Claudian in connection with the two 
sons of Theodwwius, Arcadius aud Honorius, towards the 
end of the 4th century. 

The most ancient examples of crowns are those long 
preserved in the treasury of the cathedral of Monza, in 
Lombardy, belonging to the early part of the 7th cen- 
tury. These crowns were three in number: (1) the 
so-called Jron Crown, “ Corona Ferrea ;” (2) the crown 


(From Ferrario.) 
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of Agilulf; and (3) that of Theodelinda. Agilul(*x 
crown was taken to Paris as a prize of war by Napo— 
leon I, in 1804, by mistake for the Iron Crown, ana 
was stolen from the “ Cabinet des Médailles,” in which 
See Corona— 


by her conqueror, Aurelian. Itis seen in medals, under | T10. 


the form of a peaked cap ornamented with gems, rising 


CROWN, as a Christian Emblem, being the syml» >} 


from a jewelled diadem or fillet, tied behind. The cap, ; of victory and recompense (Rev. ii, 10; 2 Tim. iv, 8), 
in later times, assumed the popular name of tuphun, , became the token of martyrdom; first, the cross wam 
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ary to suspend at the threshold of a house in which a 
child was born. At Athens, when the child was a boy, 
the natal crown was of olive; when a girl, of wool; 
while at Rome they were of laurel, ivy, or parsley. 


CROWN, Nupriai, was one with which persons just 
entering into the bonds of matrimony were decked. 
Newly married persons cf both sexes among the He- 
brews wore crowns upon their wedding-day. Among 
the early Christians the act of crowning the parties was 
the commencement of the marriage ceremony. This 
was done by the priest with due solemnity. On the 
eighth day the married pair presented themselves again 
in the church, when the minister, after an appropriate 
prayer, took off the nuptial crown and dismissed them 
with his solemn benediction. The ceremonies of cora- 
nation and dissolving the crowns are still observed in 
the Greek Church. ‘The crowns used in Greece are of 
olive branches twined with white and purple ribbon; 
but in Russia they are of gold and silver, or, in country 
places, of tin, and are preserved as the property of the 
Church. Among the Jews, nuptial coronation contin- 
ued until the beginning of the war under Vespasian; 
and crowns of roses, myrtle, and ivy are still used in 
Jewish marriages in many places. See Corona Nup- 
TIALIS; MARRIAGE, 


CROWN, Raptaren, is one with rays apparently 
emanating from it, and used by the ancient Romans to 
place upon the heads of the images of their gods or 
deified heroes. 


CROWN, SACERDOTAL, was worn by the priests or 
sacerdotes of the ancient Romans when engaged in of- 
fering sacrifices. It was formed of different materials, 
sometimes of olive, sometimes of gold; but the most 
ancient sacrificial garland used by the Romans was 
made of ears of corn. 

CROWN, SuTILE, was composed of any kind of flow- 
ers sewed together, and used by the Salii (q. v.) at their 
festivals. 

CROWN or Tapers. See Corona Lucis. 

CROWN, Votive. See Corona Voriva, 

Crowns (Heb. %30, taggin) is a name given to 
points or horns with which certain letters in the MSS, 
used in the Jewish synagogues are decorated, and which 
distinguish them from the MSS. in ordinary use. The 
rabbins affirm that God gave them to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and that he taught him how to make them. See 
Tirrux 
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Crown of Theodelinda. 


cmened, and then crowns of laurel, flowers, palm, or 
precious metal were suspended or carved over the tombs 
4 martyrs and confessurs. Sometimes the divine hand 
offers the crown ; sometimes two crowns are represented, 
for a virgin martyr; or doves carry crowns of olive, 
emblems of peace bought by the martyr’s triumph; or 


Crownse, Anam, a Lutheran minister, was born at 
Sharon, N. Y., in 1798. He studied the classics and 
| theology at Hartwick Seminary, graduating in 1823; 
| the same year was licensed by the New York Ministe- 
rium, and began to preach iu Sharon and Rhinebeck 
(then Guilderland), where he remained over twenty 





tbe palm and cross are associated, to represent the merit, | years. He was thereafter pastor at M iddleburg, and 
the labor, and prize. Hence came the hanging crown , subsequently returned to Guilderland. He died in May, 
af light; and the “oblations,” the representation of the | 1865. See Lutheran Observer, Aug. 25, 1865. 
Blemed offering their crowus to the Redeemer. ‘The | _ Crowson, Erisan L., a minister of the Methodist 
Christian emperors gave their soldiers crowns of laurel, |, Episcopal Church South, was converted at twenty, la- 
aiorned with the monogram of Christ.—Walcott, Sac. | bored many vears as a local preacher, and in 1854 entered 
Areheol. s. v. the Little Rock Conference. He became superannuated 
CROWN or CHRISTIANS. See AUREOLE. in 1867, and died Jan. 8, 1868. See Minutes of Annual 
CROWN, CuxnicaL, See CORONA CLERICALIS. es ences of i E — — 
r rowther, Jon an early Englis - 
CROWN, Depicaten. See Corona Vortva. odist minister, was converted in youth, and labored for 
CROWN, Fusrrat, was made of leaves and flow- | thirty-eight years in the Wesleyan connection. In 
en among the Greeks generally of parsley, which was | 1819 he was chosen president of the English Confer- 
ually wreathed around the head of a dead person! ence, and in 1820 of the Irish Conference. He died 
lefore interment. Floral wreaths were often placed: June 8, 1824. He is the author of Portraiture of Meth- 
upon the bier, or scattered on the road along which the | ydism (1811), and a number of minor works of the same 


procession was to pass, of twisted round the urn | character. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1824, 
m which the ashes were contained, or the tomb in which ! p, 472; Osborn, Meth. Literature, 8. v. 


the remains were laid. Crowther, Jonathan (2), an English Methodist 
CROWN or Lieut. See Corona Lucis. minister, son of Timothy, and nephew of the above and 


CBOWN, NATAL, was that which it was custom- | of Roubert, was born at St. Austell, Cornwall, July 31, 


CROWTHER 


1794. He was converted in youth, and educated at 
Kingswood School. In 1814 he began to preach, and 
in 1823 was appointed head-master of that school, hav- 
ing already held the same office at Woudhouse Grove. 
He afterwards served several important circuits, until 
he was called in 1837 to the superintendency of the 
Wesleyan missions in Madras, where he labored with 
great efficiency. In 1843 he returned to home work 
in England, and in 1849 was appointed classical tutor 
in the Wesleyan Theological Institution at Didsbury, 
where he remained until his death, Jan. 11, 1856. He 
published several Sermons and other pamphlets. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1856, p. 202. 


Crowther, Robert, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was born at Booth-town, near Halifax, in 1762. He 
was converted at about the age of fifteen, was received 
by the conference in 1789, and continued to travel until 
1830, when he became a supernumerary at Rochdale. 
He died there Jan. 19, 1883. See Minutes of the Brit- 
ish Conference, 1833; Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1834, p. 881 sq. 


Crowther, Samuel, A.M., an English divine, was 
born in London, Jan. 9, 1769. He was educated at 
Croydon Free-school and Winchester College ; became 
fellow of New College, Oxford; was ordained in 1792 
to the curacy of East Bergholt, Suffulk, and removed 
in 1795 to Barking, Essex. In 1800 he received the 
united livings of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and 
St. Leonard's, Fuster Lane; and was shortly after chosen 
one of the lecturers of St. Botulph. Bishopgate. March 
27, 1825, he was seized with apoplexy, and he died 
Sept. 28, 1829. See (Lond.) Christiun Guurdian, Nov. 
1829, p. 440. 


Crowther, Thomas, a Presbvterian minister, was 
born at Bridlington Quay, England, July 7, 1840. He 
graduated from Columbia College, N. Y., in 1858; spent 
about four years in teaching; one in Princeton Semi- 
nary (1863); and graduated from Union Seminary.N.Y., 
in 1865. He was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
York, April 18, 1866, and ordained an evangelist in 1867 ; 
went to Southfield Congregational Church, New Mar] 
borough, Mass., as a supply, and was installed Jan. 23, 
1868; next at Pittsfield, in 1872; and in 1875 was called 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., tirst as pastor of the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, and then as pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, where he died, Oct. 10, 1877. See 
Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1878, p. 62. 


Crowther, Timothy, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born near Halifax in 1757. He was con- 
verted at the age of twenty-two, ander the ministra- 
tions of a clergyman of the Church of England; en- 
tered the ministry in 1784, became a supernumerary in 
1815, and died March 25, 1829. See Mfinutes of the 
British Conference, 1829. 


Crowther, William, an English Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Gomersal, Yorkshire, April 2,1816. He 
was baptized in 1834; spent the greater part of his min- 
isterial career as a supply and occasional preacher, while 
continuing in business at his native place; but eventu- 
ally accepted the pastorate of Rehoboth Chapel, Lock- 
wood, where he died in 1882. See (Lond.) Baptist 
Hund-book, 1883, p. 257. 


Croxall, SamugL, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born at Walton-upon-Thames, in Surrey, and re- 
ceived his education at Eton School and St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He probably was ordained about 
1713. Soon after leaving the university he was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Hampton, in Middlesex, and 
afterwards, in February, 1731, to the united parishes of 
St. Mary Somerset and St. Mary Mounthaw, in London. 
He was also chancellor, prebendary, canon residentiarv, 
and portionist of the church of Hereford. In 1732 he 
was made archdeacon of Salop and chaplain to the king, 
and in February, 1734, obtained the vicarage of Sellack, 
in Herefordshire. He died Feb. 13,1752. The follow- 
ing are some of his works: Two Original Cantos, in Im- 
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itation of Spenser's Fairy Queen, as a Satire on the 
Earl of Oxford's Administration :—The Vision :—The 
Fair Circassian (1722, 4to). He was the author of 
Scripture Politics (1735, 8vo). His latest publication 
was The Royal Manual. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8 v. 


Croy (or Crouy), GUSTAVE MAXIMILIEN JUSTE, 
prince de, a French prelate, was born at the chateau 
of the Hermitage, near Vienx Condé, Sept. 12, 1778, 
From early youth he exhibited great piety and an in- 
clination towards preaching. He entered the ecclesi- 
astical calling as canon of the grand chapter of Stras- 
burg. His noble birth gave him high honors in the 
Church, but at the time of the French Revolution he 
was obliged to take refuge at Vienna, where he was one 
of the four canons of the Lichtenstein foundation. In 
1817 he was appointed bishop of Strasburg; in 1821 
succeeded the cardinal of Perigord as grand-almoner of 
France; became peer of France in 1822; in 1824 was 
transferred from the bishopric of Strasburg to the arch- 
bishopric of Rouen; was made cardinal in 1825, and 
died in 1844. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Crozet, Tuomas, a French theologian of the order 
of Recollets, devoted himself to preaching, resided for a 
long time at Madrid, and died at Avignon in 1720. He 
published, Consejos de lu Sabiduria Recapitulacion de 
las Mazimus, etc. (Marseilles, 1690):—Mazximes Mo- 
rales :— Histoire de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marte (ibid. 
1695) ; republished under the title La Mystique Cité de 
Dieu :—Censuru Censura (Cologne, 1697) :—/ntroduc- 
tion aux Vertus Morales et Hérotques (Brussels, 1722): 
—Indiculus Universalis (Lyons, 1705). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 


Crozier, RoserrT, an Irish Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Trory, near Enniskillen, in 1765. He was con- 
verted in early life; entered the ministry in 1793; was 
secretary of the conference in 1815; pleaded strongly 
for the right of societies to receive the sacraments dur- 
ing the famous discussions at that time; retired to his 
native place in 1822; and died very suddenly, Nov. 8, 
1856. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1857. 


Cruaidh, surnamed Cos-FHADA (i. e. Longlegs), an 
Irish saint of Bolana (now probably Ballina, in Tippe- 
rary), commemorated Oct. 26, is represented as having 
been appealed to by St. Moling (q. v.) for help in a 
case of danger. 


Crucifix. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the use of this figure as an object or instrument of de- 
votion, and that of pictorial or other representations of 
the Crucifixion as a scene. Every variety and combi- 
nation of the arts of sculpture, mosaic, painting, and 
engraving has been applied to this great subject from 
early times, and to all parts of it; and this distinction 
is one of principle as well as convenience. 

If the end of the 5th century be considered the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages, the public representation 
of the Crucifixion may be said to be a medieval usage 
in point of time. Martigny claims for France the bon- 
or of having possessed the first public crucifix-painting 
which ever existed ; fur which he refers to Gregory of 
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Tours, and which he says must have been at least as 
od as the middle of the 6th century. But he says, 


Antique Blasphemous Grafito of the Crucifixion. 


probably with great correctness, that all the most emi- 
tent Crucifixious known were objects of private devo- 


tion, instancing the pectoral cross 
of queen Theodelinda, and the Syr- 
iac MS. of the Medicean Library 
at Florence. The official or public 
use of the cross as a symbol of re- 
demption begins with Constantine, 
though, of course, it had been vari- 
“aly employed by all Christians at 
as esrlier date. See Cross. 
Crucifixes, according to Guericke, 
did not appear in churches till after 
the 7th century. Such images, 
pebably, in the early days of the 
Church, would produce too crude 
ad painful an effect on the Chris- 
tian imagination, and tu that of the 
more hopeful pagan they would be 
inthherable; not only because his 
‘dings would recoil from the 
thaght of the punishment of the 
‘Toss, bar from superstitious terror 
"f smociating the * unhappy tree” 
with a Divine Being. The Graf- 
ko Blisfemo of the Palatine illus- 
‘tates this; but Christian teachers 
may have refrained from any addi- 
tien to the cross, as a symbol of 


divine hamiliation and suffering, pe 


frm purely charitable motives. 
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The cross itself may have been feit to be temporarily 
unwelcome to persons in certain stages of conver- 
sion. 

Cruciger. See CREUTZIGER. 

Cruden, the name of several Scotch clergymen: 

1. Davin, D.D., took his first degree at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, in 1764; was licensed to preach in 
1768; presented to the living at Nigg in 1769; and 
died Nov. 18, 1826, aged eighty years. He published, 
in 1821, Observations on the Conduct of a Minister ; also 
An Account of the Parish. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, 
iii, 511. 

2. GEORGE, took his degree at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1791; became schoolmaster in that city ; 
was licensed to preach in 1805; became a teacher of 
mathematics at Aberdeen; was presented to the living 
at Logie-Buchan in 1817 ; and died Sept. 11, 1850, aged 
seventy-six years. He published, Historical Evidence 
of the Fulfilment of the Promise, “ Lo, I am with you al- 
ways,” etc. (1828):—Account of the Parishes of Old 
Deer and Logie-Buchan. See Fasti Eccles. Scolicane, 
iii, 610. 

3. WILLIAM, was born at Pitsligo in 1725; took his 
degree at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1743; be- 
came a teacher of English at Montrose; was licensed 
to preach in 1752; called to the living at Logie in 1758, 
and ordained; presented to the living in 1759; resigned, 
on being called to the Relief Meeting-house, Glasgow, 
in 1767; was elected minister of the Scots Church, 
Crown Court, London, in 1778, where he continued till 
his death, Nov. 5, 1785. His publications were, Hymns 
on a Variety uf Divine Subjects (1761):—Sermons on 
Evangelical and Practical Subjects (1787). See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticuna, iii, 888; Wilson, Dissenting Churches, 
iv, 9. 

Crudup, Joxan, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Wake County, N. C., June 5, 1791 ; ordained in August, 
1813, and was pastor of several churches in North Car- 
olina for about fifty years. Mr. Crudup was a preacher 
of surpassing eloquence, and was a member of Congress 
from 1821 to 1823. He died May 20,1872. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 299. (J.C. S.) 

Cruet (Urceolus, amulu, burette) is a vase for hold- 
ing the water and wine used at holy communion. John 
de Garlande, writing cir. 1080, says there should be two 
cruets—one for wine, the other for water. The ancient 
cruets were very rarely of crystal or glass, generally 
of enamelled copper, and, in consequence, about the 
14th century, were distinguished by the letters V and 
A to mark their contents, Several ancient examples 
are preserved—one of the 13th century, at Paris; one, 
in the form of an angel, of the 14th century, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and another of the 14th or 15th century in 
the same cathedral, silver gilt. Sometimes the handle 
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was made in the form of a dragon. After the time of 
the Renaissance the cruets were made of transparent 
material; there was one at Grandmont Abbey, how- 
ever, of crystal, mounted in silver, of the 13th century, 
with an eagle engraved upon it. <A cruet for oil, in 
bronze, nsed at the coronations of the emperors, and 
shaped like an antique bust, is preserved in the treasury 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Four of silver, of the 9th century, 
are preserved in the Vatican; they are of classical furm. 
See AMA; AMPULLA. 


Criiger, Johann, a German composer of Church 
music, was born April 9, 1598, at Gross- Breese, near Gu- 
ben, in Brandenburg. He studied at Wittenberg, was 
in 1622 organist at St. Nikolai, in Berlin, and died there, 
Feb. 23, 1662. He wrote, Precepta Musica Practice Fi- 
guralis (Berlin, 1625):—Synopsis Musica (ibid. 1630) :— 
Questiones Musice (1650); and composed, besides, many 
chorals, which are still in use in the German Church. 
He also published, Neues Gesangbuch augsburger Kon- 
Session (ibid. 1640) :—Geistliche Kirchenmelodien (Leipa. 
1649): — Psalmodia Sacra (1658) :— Praxis Pietatis 
(eod.). See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenleides, 
iv, 99 sq.; Grove, Dict. of Music, s. v. (B. P.) 

Criiger, Theodor, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1694 at Stettin, in Pomerania. He 
studied at Jena and Wittenberg ; was in 1721 rector at 
Lucka, in Lower Lusatia; in 1727, pastor at Kirchhain; 
in 1732, superintendent at Colditz, and in 1735 at 
Chemnitz. He was made doctor of theology in 1737, 
and died June 1, 1751, leaving, Schediusma Historicum, 
etc. (Wittenberg, 1719) :— De Successione Puntificum Ro- 
manorum (ibid. 1723):— Heptalogos in Ara Crucis 
(Frankfort, 1726):—De Veterum Christianorum Disci- 
plinu Arcani (Wittenberg, 1727) :—Jntroductio in Chris- 
tologiam BMoralem (Dresden, 1732), etc. See Mosers, 
Jetztlebende Theologen ; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. 
i, 634; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, a. v. 
(B. P.) 

Crugot, MARTIN, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Bremen, Jan. 5,1725. Under Iken 
and Nonne he prepared himself for ehe ministry, with- 
out attending any university. In 1746 he accepted a 
call to Herford; in 1747 went to Carolath; in 1748 
was called as second preacher to Blomberg, but re- 
turned again to Carolath, where he died, Sept. 5, 1790, 
leaving Sermons, besides some ascetical worka, as, Mor- 
uen- und A bendgedanken (Zi\llichau, 1777):—Dus We- 
sentliche in der Christlichen Sittens- und Glaubenslehre 
(Sajan, 1776) :— Der Christ in der Einsamkeit (Breslau, 
1761; 5th ed. 1779). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
lugen Deutschlunds, i, 288 sq. (B. P.) 

Cruickshank (or Cruikshank) is the family 
name of several Scotch clergymen : 

1. ALEXANDER, was licensed to preach in 1748; pre- 
sented to the living at Mearns in 1752; and died Jan. 
22, 1791, aged sixty-seven years. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticanæ, ii, 228. 

2. GuorGt (1), studied at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen; was schoolmaster for a time; licensed to preach 
in 1735; called to the living at Arbroath in 1737, and 
ordained in 1788; transferred to Kinnell in 1748; and 
died Nov. 12, 1753. He published, Answers to the Que- 
ries of Mr. Maitland. See Fausti Eccles. Scoticuaa, iii, 
786, 801. 

3. GEORGE (2), took his degree at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1771; was schoolmaster at Inveravon, and 
aseistant minister at Rothes; appointed to the living 
there in 1788, and ordained; and died June 15, 1838, 
aged eighty-five years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, 
iii, 226. 

4. James (1), D.D., son of the rector of Banff Acad- 
emy, took his degree at King’s College. Aberdeen, in 
1806; was licensed to preach in 1812; ordained in 1816 
as assistant at Turreff; presented to the living in 1821 ; 
transferred to Fyvie in 1843; and died April 12, 1858, 
aged seventy years, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 648. 
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5. James (2), was licensed to preach, and presented 
to the living at Manor in 1833 and ordained; trans- 
ferred to Stevenston in 1843. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cune, i, 251. 

6. JAMES ALEXANDER, son of the minister at Glas, 
became schoolmaster of that parish in 1822; took his 
degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1823; was li- 
censed to preach in 1827, appointed assistant at Mort- 
lach the same vear, and ordained; presented to the living 
in 1837. He was one of the majority who joined in or- 
daining the presentee to Marnuoch in 1841, against the 
wish of the assembly. He was living in 1863. Sce 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 211. 

7. JOHN, a native of Culsalmond, took his degree at 
King's College, Aberdeen, in 1789; was licensed to preach 
in 1795; presented to the living at Glass in 1799; and 
died Dec. 20, 1841, aged seventy-four years, See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticane,, iii, 200. 

8. THomas, was the first Protestant minister at Kin- 
loch; called to the living in 1567, presented in 1578, 
and in 1574 had three other places in charge. He con- 
tinued in 1590. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 807. 

9. WILLIAM, was licensed to preach in 1740; called 
to the living at Ruthven in 1748; ordained in 1744; 
and died July 14,1756. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iii, 759. 

Cruikshank, William, a Reformed (Dutch) min- 
ister, was born in 1798, at Salem, N. Y. He graduated 
from Union College in 1821, studied theology in New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, entered the ministry 
in 1824, and was settled on Long Island, at Flatlands 
and New Lots (1825-34). In 1835 he founded the Re- 
formed Church at Newburg, N. V. and was its pastor 
until 1838. For several vears thereafter he was with- 
out charge, on account of ill-health, and only served as 
stated supply in the retired church of Mamakating 
from 1849 until his death in 1854. Mr. Cruikshank 
was an eluquent and powerful preacher, of logical mind 
and impressive delivery, possessed of a voice of great 
power and flexibility, and graceful in appearance and 
manners. He was the author of a standard tract pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, entitled David 
Baldwin, or, the Miller's Son, alao of a printed sermon 
on the /nfermediate State. While without pastoral 
care, he published a series of papers under the heading 
of Washington's Body-Guurd. See Corwin, Manual of 
the Ref. Church in A mericu, Sd ed. p.225. (W.J. R.T.) 


Cruimmin, an Irish sas, commemorated June 
28, was the son of Corbmac, of the race of Tadhg, 
and of Darerca, the sister of St. Patrick. ‘The latter 
placed him in charge of seme relics at Lecain (now 
Leckin), and ho lived as bishop there till an extreme 
old age. By some he is confounded with St. Crue- 
mus, and by others with St. Cruimthor Nathi (fix 
tival on Aug. 9), who prophesied St. Fechiu's great- 
ness, 


Cruimther (dimin. cruimtheran), an Irish word 
for presbyter or priest, often occurring in the calendars 
prefixed to proper names, 


Cruimtheris, a daughter of king Longobardus, | 
placed by St. Patrick in a cell on Mt. Kenngobha, to 
the east of Armagh (now Ballyboley Hill, in Antrim), 
and was there occupied in making ecclesiastical em- 
bruidery 


Cruithnechan (otherwise called Cariianus, bw 
way of diminutive), an Irish suint, commemorate: 
March 7, flourished about the beginning of the Gth, 
century. He was the son of Cellachan, and, after mar 
rying and having children, renounced the world, wit 
his three daughters. He baptized St. Columba in th 
Church of Tulach-Dubglaise (now Temple-Douglas, i 
Donegal). l 

Crum, George Cramer, a Methodist Episco 
minister, was born at Winchester, Va, June 29, 1 
At seventeen he removed to Hillsborough, O., whe 
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he was converted in 1827, licensed to preach in 1831, 
and received into the Ohio Conference the same year. 
During his long service in the itinerant ranks he served 
many of the best charges in his conference. He was a 
member of the Cincinnati Conference from its organi- 
zation in 1852 until the close of his life. He was su- 
perannuated in 1877, and died in Xenia, March 4, 1882. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 321. 

Cram, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
bom at Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa., Dec. 25, 1809. 
He united with the Seceder Church in early manhood, 
about a year afterwards was converted, and soon joined 
the Methodists in Ashtabula County, O. He entered 
the Erie Conference in 1836, and travelled with but 
sight intermission until his death at Volant, Pa., Jan, 
10, 1882, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 
316, 

Crame, Moses, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
converted in 1785, in Shenandoah County, Va.; emi- 
grated to Kentucky later; was licensed to preach in 
179, and labored in that capacity until 1808, when he 
entered the Western Conference. In 1823 he became 
superanouated, and thus continued until his death in 
189, See Minutes of Annual.Conferences, 1840, p. 52. 

John, an English Nonconformist divine, 
became minister at Maidstone about 1653, and was eject- 
td for nonconformity in 1662. He published The Great 
Supper (1669). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 


Cmmp, John Henry, A.M., an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Coventry, March 15, 1803. 
In 1822 he entered the Congregational College at Hox- 
ton; in 1826 became pastor at Weymouth; in 1838 
chaplain of the Protestant Dissenters’ Collegiate School 
at Mill Hill, Middlesex, and in 1847 removed to Lech- 
lade, Gloucestershire, where he died Feb. 14, 1849, He 
wrote a beautiful memoir of his friend, Rev. Thomas 
Everett. See (Lond.) Erang. Magazine, 1849, p. 


Crump, Joseph, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Dudley in 1800. He was converted in 
early life, began bis ministry in 1825, retired to his na- 
tive place in 1860, and died June 5, 1862, See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1862, p. 31. 

Crumpton, THomas, an English Baptist minister, 
was born near Tenbury, Worcestershire, in December, 
1780, or January, 1781. He was baptized about 1800, 
and, for many years, was Officially connected with “The 
Baptist Itinerant and Missionary Societies,” “The Sun- 
dav-sehool Union,” and other kindred institutions, In 
September, 1840, he commenced a six years’ pastorate 
tt Shrewsbury. He died at Leeds, Sept. 25, 1868. See 
(Load.) Baptist Hand-book, 1869, p. 138. (J.C. S.) 


Cronnmhael is the name of several old Irish 
mint. See also CONAMHAII. 

L Also called Cruindmael-Erbuilg, son of Ronan, of 
the sept of the H y-Cennsealch, ruled for three years as 
chief of the clan, and then became a monk at Clonard, 
in Meath, He was a special friend of St. Lasrean, bish- 
@ of Leighlinn, and died A.D. 650. He is commemo- 
rated Jane 22. 

2. Abbot after Dubhdabbhoireann at Clonard, A.D. 
“Mtl his death in 793. and also for some time at Dru- 
im-Inesnglainn (now Drowiskin, in Louth). He has 
w festal day. 


Cruse, Caristiax, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
cergyman, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., June 27, 1794, 
af Danish parents. He graduated from the University 
Pennsylvania in 1815; was appointed professor in 
that institution in 1831, but resigned in 1833; was or- 
dined in 1842; became rector of Trinity parish, Fish- 
ul N. Y., in April, 1846; resigned in 1851; soon after 
became librarian of the General Thevlogical Seminary, 
and devoted himself to the study of ancient languages. 
He died in New York city, Oct. 5, 1865. In Syriac, 
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Hebrew, and Greek, Dr. Cruse was one of the most 
learned men in his Church. See Amer. Quar. Church 
Rev. January, 1866, p. 669. 


Crusenius, Nicouaus, prior of the Augustinian 
monasteries at Brussels and Antwerp, and general vis- 
itor of his order in Austria and Bohemia, who died at 
Vienna in 1629, is the author of Monasticon A ugustini- 
anum, etc. (Munich, 1623). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol, Lit. i, 705; Jocher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s. v. (B.P.) 


Crusius, Macxus, a Lutheran theologian, was born 
in Schleswig, Jan. 10,1697. He studied at Kiel, was in 
1728 called to Copenhagen, and accompanied as chap- 
lain the Danish ambassador to France. In 1781 he 
was appointed to the pastorate at Bramstedt, in Hol- 
stein, in 1733 first preacher and member of consistory at 
Flensburg, in 1785 professor of theology at Göttingen, 
where he also took, in 1787, the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. In 1747 he was made general superintendent 
at Harburg, and died Jan. 6, 1751. He is the author of 
De Senectute Heroica Veterum Christianorum (Harburg, 
1721) :— Prologi Origenis in Evangelia SS. Matt., Luce 
et Joannis (Göttingen, 1735) :— De Resurrectione Spir- 
itualt (ibid. 1788) :—De Mysterio Silentii et Clamoris 
(ibid. eod.), etc. See Mosers u. Neubauer, Jefztlebende 
Theologen; Heinsius, Kirchen Historie, iv ; Strodtmann, 
Neues Gelehrtes Europa, v; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
897. (B. P.) 


Cruso, Tixmorur, A.M., an English Nonconformist 
minister, was born in 1655. He was educated for the 
ministry, first in a dissenting academy, and then at one 
of the universities of Scotland; and was pastor of a 
church which met in Crutched Friars, London, where 
he continued to the close of his life, Nov. 26, 1697. 
Mr. Cruso was chosen one of the preachers of the Mer- 
chants’ Lecture at Pinner’s Hall, and his sermons there 
verify the high eulogium given him by all for his great 
ability. See Bogue and Bennet, Hist. of Dissenters (2d 
ed.), i, 467; (Lond.) Theol. and Bibl. Mag. Oct. 1805, 
p. 883; Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 56. 

Crux Ansata. See Cross. 


Cruz (Saint), JUAN pr, a Spanish ascetic theolo- 
gian, whose family name was Yesiez, was born in 1542 
at Ontiveros, in Old Castile. At twenty-one he became 
a Carmelite at the monastery of Medina del Campo, 
and aided St. Theresa in reforming the monks, who 
eventually, however, through enmity, took him to To- 
ledo, where he was imprisoned for nine months, and 
then was released through St. Theresa’s interposition. 
He afterwards founded and controlled some monasteries, 
In 1591 he encountered new persecutions, and was ban- 
ished to the convent of Pegnuela, upon the Sierra Mo- 
rena, but obtained the liberty of retiring to the convent 
of Ubeda, where he died, Dec. 14, 1591. He was beati- 
fied in 1675, and canonized in 1726. He wrote, Noche 
Obscura del Alma :—Subida del Monte Carmelo :—Can- 
tico Espiritual entro le Alma y Chrysto, su Esposa :— 
Llama de Amor Viva; and other works in Spanish. 
His works, collected and published for the first time at 
Barcelona in 1619, were translated into French by P. 
Cyprian (Paris, 1641); by P. Louis of St. Theresa (ibid. 
1665); by P. Maillard (ibid. 1694); and in Latin by P. 
Andrew de Jesus (Cologne, 1639). They are written in 
an obscure and mysterious style. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s.v.; Encyclop. Brit. (9th ed.) 8, v. 


Cryer, Tuomas, an English Wesleyan missionary, 
was born at Bingley, Yorkshire, in 1800. He was con- 
verted at twenty, and in 1829 was sent as a missionary 
to India. He labored in Bangalore, Madras, Negapa- 
tam, and Manargoody. During an interval from mis- 
sionary labor (1840-41) he was stationed at Dewsbury, 
England. He was appointed to Madras in 1852, arrived 
in that city Oct. 1, and died Oct. 5. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1853, p. 186. 


CRYPT 


Of this important form of church archi- 
tecture we give additional details from Walcott, Sac. 
Archeol. a. v.: 


t“ The earliest crypte which we possess are those of Hex- 
ham and Ripon. They bave several entrances: one used 
exclusively by the priest serving at the altar, the others 
for the ascent and descent of the worshippers, aud open- 
ing into a chapel containing relics and n receas for an 
altar. In the wall are niches, with fnnuel-headed open- 
ings for lamps. At Wiuchester, a low, arched duorway, 
below the screen of the feretury, led down to the relic 
chamber, which was In consequence called the Holy Hole. 
In later timer, .umbries and secret hidiug places for plate 
and treasures were generally provided. In the 11th, 12th, 
and 18th centuries crypts me developed into mag- 
nificent aubterranenn churches, like thoee of Canterbary, 
Gloncester, Rochester, Worcester, Wiuchester ; St. Peter’s, 
Oxford; Bayeux, Chartres, Saintes, Auxerre, Bou 
Holy Trinity, Caen; St. Denis, Ghent; Fiesole, Padua, 
Florence, Pavia, rele and Modena. The earlier ex- 
amples are of moderate dimensiona, resembling ceils, as 
fn the pre-Norman examples at Lastingham, at St. Mel- 
lon, at Rouen, of the 4th century; St Maur, and Faye la 
Vineuse. After the 14th century the crypt was replaced 
by lateral chapels bnilt above gronnd. in fact, all crypts 
—called in some places the crowds—the shrouds, or un- 
dercroht—were built to pnt Christians in remembrance of 
the old atate of the Primitive Church before Constantine. 
The crypts of the Duomo and San Ambrogio, Milan, Par- 
ma, and Monte Cassino, are etill used as a winter choir; 
aiid the parish church of St. Faith, in the shrouds of St 
Paul's, was occupied until the Great Fire. Several of the 
largest cathedrals, built on unfavorable sites for excava- 
tion, as Durham and Chichester, have no crypt The 
crypts of Winchester, Rochester, Gloucester, Worcester, 
and. Canterbury were all made before 1085; and after 
that date the construction of crypts wae laid aside, ex- 
cept where they were a continantion of aug build- 
ings, an at Canterbury and Rochester. There is, how- 
ever, an exceptional Early English example under the 
Lady Chapel of Hereford, and one of Decorated date at 
Waltham. A curious Decorated contrivance for construct- 
ing a crypt in an earlier church, which was never designed 
to have one, may be seen at Wimborne Mivater, where the 
crypt ander the presbytery lies open to the aisles, At 
Bosham and Dorchester (Oxon) there is a amall crypt in 
the south alley of the nave, under a raleed platform, for 
an altar or chapel, which is only another specimen, on a 
much smaller scale, of the same principle which, at 
Lubeck, Hildesheim, Naumburg, Halberstadt, Rochester, 
and Canterbury, left the crypt floor on a level almost 
with the nave, and raised the choir-level to a great heigh 
enclosing it with stone screens. At Christchurch an 
Gloucester there was a crypt ander each corner of the 
cross, except the western one. At Anxerre and Bourges 
the crypt, like the subterranean church of Assixj, was use- 
ful as a constructional arrangement to maintain the level 
of the choir. Occasionally the crypt assumes rather the 
character of a lower church, as in the Sainte-Chapelle (Par- 
is), Eton, and St. Stephen's, Westminster. There is no 
example of a crypt in the Peninsula or Ireland, and Scot- 
land possesses only one, at Glasgow. At Westminster, 
Glasgow, and Wells there ie a crypt under the chapter- 
house, which contained an altar. The crypt was fre- 
quently lighted brilliantly on great festivals, and its chap- 
els were constantly thronged with pligrims and visitors, 
go that at present we can hardly portray to ourvelves, in 
their cheerless desolation, that once they were much fre- 
quented places of prayer.” 


Crypta seems to have been sometimes used in Chris- 
tian times as synonymous with “cemetery.” We may, 
however, mark this distinction between the two words, 
that “cemetery ” is a word of wider signification, includ- 
ing open-air burial-grounds, while “crypta” isstrictly lim- 
ited to those excavated beneath thesurf..ce of the ground. 

We sometimes meet with the expression crypfe are- 
narum, ov crypte arenoria (i. e. “of the sand-pits”), in 
connection with the interment of Christian martyrs. 
These would seem to indicate the galleries of a deserted 
pozzuolana pit, as places of sepulture. But though the 
subterranean cemeteries very frequently had a close 
connection with these quarries, and were approached 
through their adita, the sand-pits themselves were sel- 
dom or never used for interment, for which, indeed, 
they were unfit, without very extensive alteration and 
adaptation, The passages referred to, which are chiefly 
found in the not very trustworthy Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs, have probably originated in a confusion between 
the catacombs themselves and the quarries with which 
they were often so closely connected.—Smith, Dict. of 
Christ. Antiq. 8. v. See CATACOMBS. 
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Crystallomancy (Gr. cpvera\Xo¢, crystal, glass, 
and payreia, divination) is a species of divination by 
means of a mirror or enchanted glass, in which future 
events were said to be represented or signified by cer- 
tain marks or figures. 

Cseles, Martin, a Hungarian theologian, was born 
at Rosenthal, Jan. 23, 1641. He took holy orders in 
1657, and afterwards went to Rome as pontifical pen- 
itentiary. Returning to his country, he was appointed 
provost of Raab and Presburg. During the civil troubles 
which broke out in Hungary he fell into the hands of 
the Rakotzki party, who held him prisoner for a year. 
He died at Patak, Jan. 14, 1709, leaving, Educatio His- 

ransylvania 


torico-Chronologica de Episcopatu T 1 :— De- 
iptio Amplitudinis Epi us Sirmiensis. See Hoe- 


fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Ctesiphon, a Roman (probably) to whom St. Je- 
rome writes from Bethlehem (Epist. 183, ed. Vall.) on 
the question of Pelagianism, on which Ctesiphon had 
written to ask his opinion. 


Ctesiphon (on the Tigris), Couxom or (Conciliam 
Ctesiphonense), was held A.D. 420, under Taballaha, arch- 
bishop of Seleucia, on the opposite bank of the river. 
Here the Nicene faith was received, and with it the 
canons to which the consent of the rest of the Church 
westward had been given. 


Ctibor, Jonn (called Cofwa), a Moravian theolo- 
gian, was canon of Brünn, of Olmatz, and of Prague, 
dean of Sinczna in 1615, and provost of Lutomierz. He 
died in 1687. He wrote in the Bohemian language. 
His principal work is directed against the Protestante, 
and is entitled Larve. His sermons were also esteemed. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Biog. Univer- 
selle, 8. v. 

Ctistolătræ (xcrıoroàárpar, called also, from their 
founder, Gajanitæ) were a subdivision of the Aphthar- 
todocetæ (q. v.). themselves a sect of the Monophysites, 
who, in opposition to the A ktistetæ, taught that the 
body of Chriat was created. See Hagenbach, Hist. of 
Doctrines, i, 281, Clark's translation; Dorner, Person of 
Christ, div. ii, vol. i, p. 1381; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ix, 
749. 

Cuach. See Cocca. 


Cuan (Cuanna, Cuanan, or Cuannache: di- 
minutive of Cu, “a hound ;” Lat. Cuanus) is a name of 
several Irish saints: 

1. Of Airbbre in Hv-Cennsealach, Leinster, com- 
memorated July 10, is thought to have succeeded 
St. Brogan (q. v.) in the abbacy of Mothel, Water- 
ford. 

2. Of Cluain-mor (now Clonmore, Cariow), com- 
memorated Oct. 15, is thought to have accompanied Sr. 
Moliny (q. v.). 

There is another Cuan, “of Ath-eascrach” (now 
probably Ahasragh, in Galway), who died A.D. 788 or 
793, and is commemorated also on Oct. 15. 

3. Son of Tigher-nach, of the race of the Nine Hos- 
tages, and brother of Sts. Begbile, Colman, and Conna, 
is commemorated March 2, and lived about the close 
of the 6th century. 

There are also Cuan-Cam and Cuan the anchoret of 
Lileah (not identified), who both died A.D. 748; also 
Cuan of Imleach-Jubhair (Emly), who died A.D. 787 ; 
and Cuan of Louth, who died in 823. 


Cuanan Gurr, an Irish saint, commemorated Feb, 
8, was abbot of Maghbile (now Moville. County Down, 
and died in 747. 

Cuanghas Mac DAtt (i.e. bind boy, although he 
afterwards received his sight), an Irish suint, commem- 
orated March 13, succeeded St. Pulcherius as abbot of 
Liathmore (Leamokevoge, in Tipperary), and died in 
740, 

Cuanna (or Cuanda) is the name of several early 
Irish saints: 


CUARAN 191 CUBICULUM 


L Abbot of Killchuanna (now Kilcoona, in Galway) | departed. They differed from the side chapels of later 
and Lismore, celebrated Feb. 4, is said to have been born | ages in containing no altars, as originally there was but 


at the close of the 6th century, his mother being Meda 
(Finmeda or Conmania), daughter of Fingen, and his 
father unknown, while his brother was St. Carthach of 
Rahen. Many miracles are related of him, and he died 
about 650. See Colgan, Acta Sunctorum, p. 249 sq. 

2. Sun of Miodhavn of Rosco, celebrated April 10, is 
of obscure and confused history, but seems to have died 
in 721. See Forbes, Scott, Saints, p. 10; Kelly, Irish 
Satals, xxi. 

3. Sumamed “the Blind;” celebrated March 11, is 
thought to have been the son of Tulan, and is said 
to — been miraculously taught music by St. Pat- 
ri 


Cuadnus. See MocHUA. 


Cuaran (Koran, Cronan, Mochuaroc, or 
Crovinus), an early Irish saint (surnamed the Wise), 
commemorated Feb. 9, is said to have been born in 
Munster, being the sen of Nethservan, of a noble fam- 
ily, and became a bishop, but of what place is un- 
known, He seems to have flourished about A.D. 
510, and is therefore different. from Cronan of Lis- 
more. 


Cuba, in pagan mythology, was the tutelary god- 
dem of sleepers, especially of children. 
Cuba, an early Saxon presbyter, attested a charter 
of arehbishop Ethelheard, A.D. 805. 


Cubbitt, Grorcr, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Norwich, in December, 1791. He joined 
the Church in 1808, at Sheffield, whither his family had 
movel He commenced his ministry in 1813; labored 
in Carbonear and St. John’s, Newfoundland, from 1816 
to 1818; in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1819, and from 1820 to 
1835 in Boston, Oxford, Bristol, Sheffield, Huddersfield, 
sod London. From 1836 to the end of his life he was 
editor of the conference office publications. In 1839 he 
replied to the attacks on Methodism made by Daniel 
O'Connell in the Manchester newspapers. The Times 
spoke highly of Cubbite’s answers. He died after three 
days’ illness, Oct. 13, 1850. Cubbitt wrote Conversa- 
tions on the Miracles of Christ (18mo) :—Conversations 
oa the Parables, and other minor publications, He was 
one of the acutest and ablest of Wesleyan theologians. 
During the latter part of his life he lived as a recluse. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1851; Smith, 
Hut.of Wesl. Meth. iii, 438, 439. 

Cubero, PEDRO, a Spanish missionary and travel- 
ler, was born in 1645, near Calatayud, in Aragon. He 
commenced his travels at the age of twenty-five, going 
from Saragossa to Paris, afterwards visited Rome, Ven- 
ie, Vienna, Constantinople, Warsaw, Moscow, Astra- 
khan, Kasbin, Ispahan, Shiraz, Laar, Surat, Goa, Malac- 
ca, Manilla, and Mexico, returning to Europe after a nine 
years’ absence, and published an account of his missions 
in Spanish (Madrid, 1680; Saragossa, 1688). Cubero 
vas the first traveller who made the tour of the world 
from west to east, and in part by land. His work gives 
a detailed account of the steppes of Astrakhan, of the 
deserts of Persia, and of Manilla. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
biog. Générale, a. v.; Biog. Universelle, a. v. 

Cubert. See CuDBERTH. 


Cubictilum is a term used in early Christian archi- 
lecture in two senses. 

L We find it employed to denote what we should 
tow call the side chapels of the nave of a church. The 
frst instance of its use in this sense is in the writings 
of Peulinos of Nola, who describes the church erect- 
ed at Nola, and particalarizes these side chapels, which 
were evidently novel features in church arrangement. 
‘bere were four on each side of the nave, beyond the 
ade aisles, with two verses inscribed over the en- 
tana Their object was to furnish places of retire- 
ment far those who desired to pray or meditate on the 
word of God, and for the sepulchral memorials of the 


one altar in a church. Paulinus also speaks of these 
chapels under the name of celle or cellule, e. g., when 
speaking of a thief who had concealed himself in one 
of them all night. Perhaps the earliest existing ex-| 
ample in Rome of such a chapel attached to the body 
of a church is that of St. Zeno in the Church of 
Santa Prassede, built by pope Paschal I about A.D. 
817. i 

2. The word cubiculum is likewise employed to des- 
ignate the family grave chambers in the subterranean 
cemeteries at Rome. In addition to the ordinary places 
of interment in the ambulacra, the catacombs contain 
an immense number of sepulchral chambers or cubicula, 
each enshrining a larger or smaller number of dead, as 
well in table tombs and arcosolia, as in loculi pierced in 
the walls. These were originally family burial-places, 
excavated and embellished at the expense of the friends 
of the departed, and from the date of their first con- 
struction served for the celebration of the eucharistic 
feast and agape, on the occasion of the funeral, and its 
successive anniversaries, In times of persecution tuey 
may have supplied places of religious assembly where 
the faithful might gather in security for the celebration 
of the holy mysteries, at the graves of the departed 
martyrs and others whose fate they might be soon 
called to share by sealing their testimony with their 
blood. The name cubiculum is of exclusively Chris- 
tian use as applied to places of interment. From in- 
scriptions in which the term occurs, Marchi infers 
“that in the 4th century the persons named caused 
that tbeir own cubicula should be excavated at their 
own expense. Each cubiculum was of sufficient di- 
mensions to serve for several generations of the re- 
spective families, If it proved insufficient loculi were 
added at a greater or less distance from the cubiculum.” 
Sometimes we find the arch of an arcosolium of the 1st 
century cut through and used as a door or entrance to 
a second cubiculum excavated in its rear, the original 
sarcophagus being removed and carried to the back of 
the chapel that other bodies might be placed near it. 





The number of these sepulchral chambers is almost be- 
yond computation. Marchi reckons more than sixty 
in the eighth part of the catacomb of St. Agnes. In 
that of St. Callixtus they amount to some hundreds. 
They are equally frequent in the other cemeteries. 
Their form is very varied. In the catacomb of St. 
Callixtus, with very few exceptions, they are rectangu- 
lar, and that appears to have been the earlier shape. 
But there are examples of many other forms, triangular, 
pentagonal, hexagonal, octagonal, circular, and semicir- 
cular. The roof is sometimes a barrel vault, sometimes 
a coved ceiling, nearly flat; in one instance, it expands 
into a lofty dome, lighted by a luminare. Both the 
roof, the vaults, and the recesses of the arcosolia are 
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generally coated with stucco, and richly decorated with 
religious paintings. In the later restorations the walls 
are often veneered with plates of costly marble. See 
PLATOXNIA. In a very large number of examples the 
Good Shepherd occupies the centre of the ceiling, the 
surrounding lunettes containing Adam and Eve after 
the Fall, The History of Jonah, The Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, Moses Striking the Rock, The Three Children in the 
Furnace, The Visit of the Wise Men to Christ, The 
Raising of Lazarus, The Healing of the Blind Man, The 
Paralytic Carrying his Bed, The Miracle of the Loaves, 
and other scenes from the limited cycle of Scriptural 
subjects to which early Christian art confined itself, 
treated with a wearisome uniformity ; embellished with 
palm branches, vines laden with grapes, the dove, the 
peacock, and other familiar Christian symbols. The 
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walls of the chamber were also similarly decorated. 
See Frescots. The vault is in some cases support- 
ed by columns, either cut out of the tufa, or furmed 
of brick coated with stucco, Light and air were not 
unfrequently admitted by means of a shaft commu- 
nicating with the surface of the ground, called lumi- 
nare. A chamber so lighted was known as a cubicu- 
lum clarum. These cubicula were very frequently 
double, one on either side of the gallery, and, as we 
have just noticed, in some instances a luminare was 
sunk in the centre so as to give light to both. 
‘The cubicula, generally speaking, are of small dimen- 
sions, and are incapable of containing more than a 
very limited number of worshippers. But there are 
also found halls and chambers of much larger pro- 
portions, which have been considered by the chief 
Roman Catholic authorities on the subject to have 
been constructed for the purpose of religious assem- 
blies. These are distinguished by Marchi, by an ar- 
bitrary nomenclature, into crypfe, for the smaller, 
and ecclesia, for the larger, excavations, See CATA- 
COMBS, 


Cubitt, James, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Neateshea:d, Suffolk, in 1808. Ile graduated 
from Stepney College in 1884, and the same year be- 
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CUERNERT 


came pastor of the Church at Ilford, Essex. In 1837 
he removed to Stratford-on-Avon, in 1841 to Bourton- 
on-the-Water, remaining there seven years, and then 
was pastor at Thrapston, Northamptonshire, for twelve 
years. In 1861 he became one of the tutors in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Metropulitan Tabernacle, Southwark, but 
in 1863 was compelled to desist from all occupation, and 
died Aug. 5 of the same year. See (Lond.) Baptist 
Hand-bovk, 1865, p. 121. (J.C. S.) 

Cuboirne (Coubran, or Cubran), an Irish saint, 
commemorated Nov. 10, is said to have died as abbot 
of Cillarhaidh (now Killeigh, in King’s County), A.D. 
762, 

Cubricus. See Manes. 


Cucojo, the head of a heretical Syrian sect of 
Valentinians in the latter part of the 2d century 
(Ephrem. Contra Hereticos, xxii, 485 b, in Aseemani, 
vol, ii). 

Cucufas, an early martyr at Barcelona, celebrated 
July 25. 

Cuculla was a hood worn by Benedictine monks 
and nuns, equivalent to the later cowl (q. v.). 


Cuciilus, an epithet of an unknown disciple of 
Alcuin. 


Cucumellum, a flagon or bowl belonging to the 
altar in early Christian churches, which was used prob- 
ably for containing the communion wine. See Bing- 
ham, Antig. bk. viii, chap. vi, sect. xxi. Compare AMA, 

Cudaman, an early Saxon abbot, attested a char- 
ter of Ethelheard, archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 805. 


Cudbert (Cudberct, or Cudbrictus). See 
CUTHBERT. 


Cudberth (or Cubert), an early English abbot 
of the see of Canterbury, died A.D. 777. 


Cudburg (or Cudbuch). See CUTHBURG. 

Cudda, an early English abbot of Mercia, cir. A.D. 
742. 

Cuddy, James Briiuinearey, a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born in Baltimore County, Md., Aug. 
16, 1836. He was converted at sixteen; studied one 
year at Manchester Academy, and two at Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport; received license to exhort in 
1857; and in 1860 entered the East Baltimore Confer- 
ence, wherein he served until his death, Aug. 2, 1874. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 32. 


Cuddy, MacGitia. See ARCHDEKIN, RICHARD. 


Cudr&dus, a presbyter of the Church of Lindis- 
farne, A.D. 793 (Alcuin, Łpist. 5). 


Cudred (or Cudret). See CuTurep. 
Cudsuida. See CUTSUIDA. 


Cuduald, abbot of the monastery of Oundle (Un- 
dalum), in North Hants, A.D. 709 (Bede, Eccles. Hist. v, 
19). 

Cue—. See QuE—. 


Cueilly, OLIVIER pe, a French theologian, was 
born at Laval in 1565. He became a Dominican at the 
convent there, and afterwards went to Paris, where he 
taught several branches of theology. He died about 
1620, leaving Interprétation sur les Premiers Chapitres 
du Prophète Ezéchiel (Paris, 1611):—Les Fleauz de 
Dieu (ibid. 1613). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v. 


Cuenburh (Cenburg, Quenburga, etc.), sis- 
ter of Ina, king of Wessex, co-foundress of W imburn 
Abbey with her sister, is perhaps also the same as the 
abbess Cuenburga, probably of Wimburn, A.D. cir. 
718. 


Cuernert, Dirk (or THEOpORE VAN), a Dutch en- 
graver, was born at Amsterdam in 1522, and lived 
chiefiy at Haarlem, where he was more noted for re- 
ligious controversy than for attainments in the art 
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He died in 1590. The following are his chief works: | the Scriptures led him to renounce the Roman Catho- 


The Descent from the Cross; Joseph Explaining his | lic faith. 


He resolved to commence preaching at once 


Dream; Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of his Fellow- | at Omagh, in the north of Ireland, and at the same 


Prisoners; Job Reprouched by his Wife; Buluam and 
hus Ass. 

Cueuret (or Curet), Pierre, a French theologian, 
who lived about the middle of the 16th century, was 
canon of the Church of Mans, and chaplain of the duke 
of Mayenne, who intrusted him with important matters. 
He wrote, La Fleur de Prédication selon Saint Ephrem 
(without date), from the Latin of Ambrose the Camal- 
dule. According to La Croix du Maine, we are in- 
debxed to Cueuret for the first edition of the T'riom- 
phant Mystere des Actes des Apdtres, of Arnoul and 
Simon Criban, published in 1537. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Cueva, MARTIN DE LA, a Spanish grammarian of 
the order of Cordeliers, lived in the middle of the 16th 
century. He wrote De Corrupto Docendæ Grammaticæ 
Latine Genere (Anvers, 1550). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s v. 


Cufa, an abbot of the diocese of Winchester, who 
attested an act of the Council of Clovesho, Oct. 12, 803. 


Cuff, Jons Harncomse, an English Congregational 
minister, was born near Chard, Somerset, in 1790. He 
waseducated at the Western Academy, Axminster; in 
1812 commenced his ministry at Wellington, Somerset, 
and continued it there until his death, November, 1846. 
See (Lond.) Erang. Magazine, August, 1847, p. 401. 

Coffee, Pavi, a native Indian preacher of the Shin- 
necock tribe of Indians on Long Island, was born in 
1157, and was for thirteen years in the employ of the 
New York Missionary Society. He died March 7, 1812. 


Cuganaeich. See Concay. 
Cui—. See Qui—. 
Cuichelm, an early English prelate, was conse- 


crated seventh bishop of Rochester by archbishop Theo- 
dore, but deserted the see (Bede, Hist. Eccles. iv, 12). 


Cuirbin. See CKRBAN. 


Culan (Colan, or Dachualen), a doubtful Irish 
anal, given by Colgan (Acta Sunctorum) under Feb. 
13. 


Culbertson, James, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Franklin County, Pa. He was educated at 
Cannoneburg College, and installed at Zanesville, O., in 
1812, where, after a long and useful service, he died 
suddenly, Feb. 23, 1847. (W. P.S.) 

Culcheth, WiLuiAmM, an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was born at Daventry in 1810. He was converted 
early in life, admitted into the ministry in 1833, and 
died July 26,1852. See Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1852, 

Cull, Huon, a Methodist Episcopal minister, and an 
eminent local preacher for nearly sixty years, died near 
Richmond, Ind., Aug. 30, 1862, in his one hundred and 
year. See Appletun’s Annual Cyclopediu, 1863, p. 

2 


Cullen, Gavin, a Scotch clergyman, born in Lan- 
arksbire, was licensed to preach in 1821; presented to 
the living at Balmaclellan in 1825, and ordained; and 
died Jan. 18, 18-44, aged fifty years. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 697. 

Callen, John, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Newark, Nottinghamshire, Oct. 25, 1786. He 
commenced his ministry in 1809, became a supernu- 
merary in 185], settled at Wellingborough, and died 
April 15, 1863. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1563, p. 20. 

Cullen, John Edward, an English Congrega- 

waal minister, first cousin of cardinal Cullen, was born 

at Gort, in the west of Ireland, May 10, 1794. He was 

tarly designed by his parents for the priesthood, and 

educated for that purpose in Dublin, but his study of 
XII.-7 


time was engaged as private tutor in the family of 
James Buchanan, Esq., father of president Buchanan 
of the United States. Persecution from the Catholics 
induced him to remove to London, where he maintained 
himself by teaching in schools and private families. 
About 1820 he was ordained, and preached successive- 
lv at Caistor, in Lincolnshire; Flocton, in Yorkshire ; 
Fairford, in Gloucestershire; Lacock, in Wiltshire; Bor- 
oughbridge, in Yorkshire; Burwell, in Cambridgeshire ; 
and, lastly, at Fordham, until 1856, where he died, Dec. 
30, 1878. He published The butce of Truth. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1880, p. 318. 

Cullen, Paul, an eminent Roman Catholic prelate, 
was born April 27, 1803, at Prospect, in Ireland. He 
studied at the college in Carlow; went in 1820 to Rome, 
where he completed his education. In 1828 he received 
the degree of doctor of theology ; was rector of the Irish 
college at Rome, and in 1849 was appointed archbishop 
of Armagh. In 1851 he was transferred to Dublin, 
where he opened, in 1854, the Catholic high-school, 
whose first rector was John Newman. In 1869 he was 
made cardinal. He died Oct. 24, 1878. His Pastoral 
Letters and other Writings of Curdinal Cullen (edit. Mo- 
ran) were published in 1883, See Brady, The Episcopal 
Succession tn Englund, Scotland, und Ireland, i, 345; 
Bellesheim, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen-Lertkon, 8, v. 
(B. P.) ‘ 


Cullingford, Jonx, an English Wesleyan preacher, 
entered the ministry in 1825, and was sent as a mission- 
arv to the West Indies, Being seized with illness in 
1845, he left Trinidad for Barbadves, and died there, 
March 4, 1846, in the forty-sixth vear of his age. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1846, 


Cullum, Sir Joux, an English clergyman and an 
accomplished antiquary, was born in 1733, and educated 
at St. Catharine Hall, Cambridge, where he became a 
fellow in 1758. In April, 1762, he was presented to the 
rectory of Hawstead, in Suffolk; and in December, 1774, 
instituted to the vicarage of Great Thurlow. He died 
Oct. 9, 1785. His History of the Parish of Hawstead 
and Hurdwick House was originally published as the 
twenty-third number of the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica. See Chalmers, Bing. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Culmer, Ricnarn, an English clergyman of Kent, 
is represented by Wood (Fusti Ozontenses) as “an ig- 
norant person, and with his ignorance one of the most 
daring schismatics in all that country.” He pubiished, 
Cathedrall Newes from Canterbury (1644) :—Afinister's 
Hue and Cry (1651) :— Lawless Tithe Robbers Discovered 
(1655). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
8. V. 

Culshaw, Josrpn, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born of Roman Catholic parents at Ormskirk, Sept. 
25, 1856. In 1877 he entered the Richmond Theolog- 
ical School; early in 1879 began circuit-work at the 
diamond fields, South Africa; and the year following 
removed to Kronstadt, in Orange Free State. He was 
drowned Feb. 8, 1880. See Afinutes of the British Con- 
Jerence, 1881, p. 60. 

Culter was a knife used by the ancient pagans in 
slaughtering victims at the altars of the gods, It usu- 
ally had one edge, a sharp point, and a curved back. 


Cultrarius (Lat. culer, a knife) was the person who 
killed the victims which were sacrificed to the gods by 
the heathens of ancient times. The presiding priest 
never performed this service himself, but appointed one 
of his attendants to the office of cultrurius for cach occa- 
sion. 

Culver, Aaron L., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Dobb's Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1841. He 
was converted at twelve; after studying at Claverack 
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in 1859 or 1860, labored for four years as a local preach- 
er, and then in the New York Conference, till his death 
in 1878. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1878, p. 43. 


Culver, Cyrus, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Chester, Masa., in 1780. He was converted 
in early life; labored several years as a local preacher ; 
in 1811 entered the New York Conference; in 1827 be- 
came a supernumerary, in 1830 a superannuate, and 
died March 11, 1846. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1846, p. 29. 


Culver, Newell, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Pomfret, Vt., July 18, 1811. He joined the 
Church in January, 1883, and in July of the same year 
was received on trial into the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence. He continued in the active work, except for 
three vears (1849-52), until 1871, when his health failed. 
He died Sept. 22, 1882. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
JSerences, 1883, p. 84. 

Culverwell, Ezextet, an English Puritan divine, 
published a Treatise on Faith (Lond. 1629):—A Blessed 
Estate (1633) :— Meditations (1634). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 
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Cumine, William, a Scotch clergyman, originally 
schoolmaster of Fraserburgh, was licensed to preach in 
1754; presented to the living at Tyrie in 1761; ordained 
in 1762; transferred to Ruthen in 1772, and died Feb. 
8, 1800, in his eightieth year. See Fusts Eccles. Sco- 
ficane, iii, 639, 643. 

Cuming (or Cumming) is the family name of 
many Scotch clergyman. For others of later date see 
CUMMING. 

1. ALEXANDER (1), was licensed to preach in 1672; 
called to the living at Dallas the same year, and died 
May 24, 1681. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 179. 

2. ALEXANDER (2), was licensed to preach, and pre- 
sented to the living at Moy-and-Dalarossie in 1680, andl 
ordained. Though a Jacobite, he continued after the 
Revolution in 1688, and died April 27,1709. See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticune, iii, 268. 

3. ALEXANDER (8), was bursar to the presbytery in 
1684 and 1685; minister at Liberton in 1689; deprived 
the same year for not praying for the king and queen, 
and died at Edinburgh, April 26, 1713, aged sixty years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 115. 

4. Davin, born at Relugas, tonk his degree at King’s 


Cuman was an abbot of Glastonbury, England, ; College, Aberdeen, in 1667; succeeded his brother as 


A.D. 800-802. 


Cumanus (or Conanus) was second abbot of 
Abingdon, died A.D. 784. 

Cumberland, Denison, an Irish prelate, became 
bishop of Clonfert in 1763, and was translated to Kil- 
more in 1772. He published some single Sermons. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Cumbertus (or Tumbertus), was abbot of 
Glastonbury, England, A.D. 744-758. 


Cumin (Cumian, Cumeanus, Cumeneus, or 
Cummein), was the name of about a score of Irish 
saints, of whom but few are clearly identifiable. 

1. Son of Dubh, and abbot of Druimdruith, com- 
memorated Jan. 12. 

2. Bishop of Bubbio, commemorated Aug. 19, died 
after seventeen years of piety, at the age of ninety-five, 
about A.D. 744. 

3. A poet of Connor, about the middle of the 7th 
century. 

4. Otherwise called Cadhan, commemorated June 1, 
seems to have been the son of Cronchu, son of Ronan, 
of the race of Corbmac Cas, and to have lived about 
A.D. 738. 

5. Surnamed Fin, “ the Fair,” commemorated Feb. 24, 
is thought to be the same as the son of Ernan, of the 
district of ‘Fyrconnell, who retired to the monastery of 


Hy. He probably became abbot A.D. 657, and died in 
699. He is famous as the earliest biographer of St. Co- 
lumba. 


6. Surnamed Foda, “the Tall,” of Cluainferta- Bre- 
nainn (now Clonfert), commemorated Nov. 12, was the 
son of Fiachna, of the roval line of West Munster. He 
was born about A.D. 590, and his original name was 
Aedh. He seems to have been a man of great learning, 
and wrote a hymn in praise of the apostles and evan- 
gelists (edited by Todd, Book of //ymns, i, 81). He 
died A.D. 662. 

Cumin, John. See Comin. 


Cumin, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, was born in 
1660; called to the living at Riccarton in 1694; or- 
dained in 1695, and died April 8, 1739. See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticuna, ii, 136, 

Cumine, Andrew, a Scotch clergyman, was 
teacher at the grammar-school in Irvine in 1696; called 
to the living at Largs in 1701, and died July 4, 1762, 
aged cighty-eight years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, 
ii, 253. 

Cumine, John, a Scotch clergyman, son of the 
foregoing, was licensed to preach in 1739; called, in 
1742, to be assistant to his father at Largs, and died 
Jan. 31, 1748. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 253. 


schoolmaster at ‘Turrif, and then in the living at Eden- 
keillie in 1672, and was ordained; received into com- 
munion in 1694; was one of the ministers appointed 
in 1699 to visit the Highland parishes of Moray, and 
died at the end of the same year, aged about fifty-two 
years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 183. 

5. GKORGE (1), took his degree at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in 1619; was appointed to the living at Dal- 
las in 1624, and ordained; in 1631 was charged befure 
the presbytery with making railing verses, found among 
the people, which he denied on oath; was the only 
minister in the presbytery who refused to subscribe the 
Covenant in 1638; officiated as synod clerk in 1643; 
was a member of the Commissions of Assembly in 1644 
and 1645; and subscribed the marquis of Huntly's bond 
in 1646. He died before May 3, 1648, aged about forty- 
nine years. See Fasti Eccles, Scuficane, iii, 179. 

6. GrorcGe (2), took his degree at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in 1647; became schoolmaster at Elgin, where 
he was obtruded on the grammar-school by the magis- 
trates, in 1649, without the consent of the presbytery ; 
was licensed to preach in 1655; called to the living at 
Urray in 1658, and died in 1705, aged about seventy- 
eight years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticumæ, iii, 305. 

7. GeorGe (3), bom at Elgin, took his degree at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1667; was licensed to 
preach in 1674; presented to the living at Ewil in 
1676, and ordained. He died Sept. 20, 1723, aged 
about seventy-six years. His two sons, Archibald and 
George, both settled as clergymen in England. See 
Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, iti, 170. 

8. Joux (1), born at Relugas, took his degree at 
King's College, Aberdeen, in 1661; became schouolmas— 
ter at Turrif; was presented to the living at Eden- 
keillie in 1688, and ordained; transferred to Auldearn 
in 1672; resigned in 1682, and settled at Cullen. He 
died at Edenkcillie, Feb. 9, 1689, aged forty-cight years, 
His son John was the first regius professor of divinity 
and church history in the Edinburgh University. See 
Fasti Eccles, Scoticuna, iii, 183, 246, 673. 

9. Joun (2), took his degree at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in 1663; was licensed to preach in 1668; 
called to the living at Birnie in 1670, and ordained; in- 
stituted in 1671; deprived in 1690 for nonconformity ; 
went to Ireland, where he is said to have joined the 
Romish Church. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iti, 159. 

10. Jony (3), was called to the living at Sandsting- 
and-Aithsting in 1701; ordained in 1702; falling un- 
der censure, was reproved by the synod in 1704. He 
died May 21,1731. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, iii, 428, 

11. Joun (4), son of the minister at Edenkeillie, 
studied thevlogy at Glasgow University; was called to- 
the living at Eyemouth in 1708, and ordained; trans- 
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ferred to Humbie in 1715, and died Feb, 26, 1754, aged sev- 
enty-four years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticaneæ, i, 338, 487. 

12. Jons (5), D.D., was born in 1685, in Ireland; 
edacated in a Scotch university; removed to England, 
and was chosen pastor at Cambridge. In 1714 the 
coart designed the overthrow of dissent by act of par- 
liament, and Mr. Cuming resisted that act by publish- 
ing The Corraptions and Defections of the Present Times 
as lo Matters af Religion. In 1715 he wrote and pub- 
lished Remarks on Dr. Bertley’s Sermon on Popery. In 

1716 he took charge of the Scotch Church at Founder's 
Hall, Lothburr, London, In 1717 he preached a Sermon 
to Cuntrovert One on the Kingdom of Christ, published 
bv bishop Headley. He took an active part in the 
Salter's Hall Synod in 1719, in defense of the Trinity, 
and was one of the signere. He preached and published 
a sermon on the subject, which, in 1722, he defended by 
a bulky volume On the Authority of Scripture Conse- 
gueaces in Matters of Futth. In 1724 he published the 
Faseral Sermon of Benjamin Robinson. He died Sept. 
7,1729. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, ii, 487. 

13. Micunari, took his degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1659; became a chaplain; was licensed 
to preach in 1663; appointed to the living at Drainy 
in 1666: declined to take the test in 1681, but was re- 
tumed to his ministry in 1683, and died in March, 
1695, See Fusti Eccles. Scottcune, iii, 161. 

14. Patrick (1), was presented by the king to the 
parsonage of Dallas and vicarage of Alderne in 1576, 
which he resigned before February, 1586; was trans- 
ferred to Urquhart in 1578, his former parishes being 
conjoined. See Fausti Kerles, Scoticunea, iti, 173, 178. 

15. Patrick (2), born at Relugas, took his degree 
at Edinburgh University in 1670; became minister to 
a Presbyterian congregation in Dublin; was called to 
the living at Ormiston in 1689; ordained in 1690, re- 
serving the liberty to return to Ireland. He was a 
member of the General Assembly in 1690, and was ap- 
punted with principal Dunlop, in 1694, to get the royal 
sanction to hold che General Assembly, which had been 
interrupted. He had the care of all the churches, was 
è enstant friend to all young ministers and scholars, 
end a most instructive and cheerful companion. He 
died March 10, 1731, aged eighty-one years. See Fausti 
brrlvs, Saticune, i, 302. 

16. ParkicK (3), D.D., son of the minister of Relu- 
ms twk his degree at Edinburgh University in 1716; 
becaine chaplain to lord justice Clerk (Girange); was 
licensed to preach in 1720; appointed to the living at 
Kirkmahoe the same year, and ordained; transferred 
to Lochmaben in 1725, and to the Collegiate Church, 
senad charge, Edinburgh, in 1732; elected moderator 
d the General Assembly several times, and died April 
1, 1736, aged eighty years. He was distinguished for 
erudition. liberal sentiments, and extensive benevo- 
lenee. His talents as a speaker gave him great influ- 
ceace, and, patronized by the Argyll family, then hold- 
mg in their hands the government of Scotland, he 
acquired the chief management of the affairs of the 
Church in Scotland from the year 1751. His sons, 
Kobert and Patrick, were professors in the universities 
‘4 Edinburgh and Glasgow. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
creme, i. 15, 588, 642. 

17. Patrick (4), D.D., was born in 1695: in 1737 
became professor of church history in the University 
“f Edinburgh, and was also one of the ministers of the 
aty, having been ordained when but seventeen vears 
od. He resigned his profeseorship io 1762, in favor 
af hia son, Soon after his removal to Edinburgh he 
lecame the leader of the Church party known as the 
Moderates. He was several times moderator of the 
assembly, and died April 1, 1776, at Rybreas, in the 
farsh of Edenkeillie. Dr. Cuming was a man of ex- 
vasre historical and critical knowledge; and as a 
preacher, equalled Ly few, having an easy, fluent, neat, 
and elegant style. See Annals of the Church of Scol- 
irad (1739-1766), i, 319. 
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18. Roperr, took his degree at King’s College,’ 
Aberdeen, in 1680; was licensed to preach, and admit- 
ted to the living at Urquhart-and-Glenmorriston in 
1686, and ordained. He died before April 8, 1730, aged 
about seventy years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 
120. 

19. VILIANM (1), took his degree at King's College, 
Aberdeen, in 1622; was licensed! to preach, but not set- 
tled; complained of to the synod in 1624 for marrying 
irregularly at Inverness, but continued in the ministry. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 344. 

20. Wittram (2), took his degree at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in 1661; was appointed to the living at Dores 
in 1663, and ordained ; removed in 1664; called to Hal- 
kirk in 1677, and continued in 1688. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoficana, iii, 262, 362. 

21. WViuLIAM (3), brother of the minister at Riccar- 
ton, was licensed to preach in 1693; called to the living 
at Caterline in 1708, ordained in 1709, and died in 1717. 
See Fausti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 877. 


Cumings, ABIJAH PRESTON, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Dover, N. Y., July 4, 1803. He grad- 
uated from Union College in 1832; studied theology 
fur two years in Princeton Theological Seminary; was 
licensed by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, Oct. 21, 
1835; was editor of the New York Observer from 1836 
to 1871, and died at Nice, France, May 13, 1871. See 
Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 88. 


Cumma was abbot of Abingdon, England, about 
A.D. 725-737. 


Cumman is the name of two early Irish virgins 
and saints: 

1. Commemorated July 6, seems to have been twin- 
sister of Ethne and daughter of Cormac, of the roval 
race of Ireland, and flourished about A.D. 560. 

2. Commemorated May 29, apparently of the Ards 
(County Down), and of the royal race of Erin, before 
A.D. 800. 

Cummian (often confounded with St. Cumin 
[q v]}), an early Irish ecclesiast of unknown parentage, 
was probably educated in St. Columba’s monastery at 
Durrow, and had his church at Kilcomin ( King’s 
County). He is known for his zeal in the Paschal 
controversy, and a letter of his is extant on the sub- 
ject, written A.D. 634 (given in Usher, Works, iv, 430). 
He is also thought to be the author of an abridgment 
of the penitential Psalms (in Fleming, Collect. Sucra, 
p. 197). 


Cumming, Alexander, a Scotch clergvman, was 
licensed to preach in 1828; presented to the living at 
Dunbarnie in 1833; ordained in 1834; joined the Free 
Secession in 1848, and became minister at Gorbals Free 
East Church in 1853. His publications were, a Lecture, 
a Sermon, and An Account of the Parish, See Fusti 
Eccles, Svoticane, ii, 634. 


Cumming, Andrew, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Hawkins County, 
Tenn., Nov. 18, 1817. He was converted and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1833, and three 
vears later removed with his father’s family to Illinois, 
There he was licensed to preach in 1843, joined the 
Minois Conference, and was transferred immediately to 
the Arkansas Conference. At the division of the Church 
the following vear he became a member of the southern 
branch. He was a member successively of the Indian 
Mission, the East Texan, and the North Texas confer- 
ences. He became superannuated in 1864. and died at 
‘Turner's Point, Texas, Oct. 6, 1882. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 145. 


Cumming, David B., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was born at Mercersburg, 
Pa., June 3, 1796. He was converted in 1818, licensed 
to preach in 1819, and entered the Tennessee Confer- 
ence in 1821. In 1823 he was ordained deacon, and 
transferred to Holston Conference in 1824. In its 
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bounds he travelled until 1834, excepting three years 
that he was a supernumerary, being ageut for the 
American Bible Society. From 1834 to 1838 he had 
charge of the Indian Mission work of that conference. 
He was transferred in 1838 to the Arkansas Conference, 
within the bounds of which he served during the next 
six years, From 1845 until his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Indian Mission Conference. From 1872 to 
1879 he was superannuated. He was the pioneer of 
Methodism among the Wyandottes, the Senecas, the 
lvelawares, the Creeks, and Cherukees. He served three 
terms as presiding elder, and was a dêlegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1854. His death occurred in Mc- 
Donald County, Mo., Aug. 25, 1880. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1880, p. 
151. 

Cumming, Francis H., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was boru at New Haven, Conn., Oct. 28, 1799. 
His literary and theological studies were pursued under 
Rev. Dr. Rudd of Elizabeth, N.J.; and he was ordained 
deacon in 1819, and priest in 1820. He remained a 
year in his first cure in Binghamton, N. Y.; was then 
called to St. Luke's, Rochester, officiating there during 
nine vears: spent one year in Reading, Pa., and one in 
Le Roy, N. Y.; became secretary, agent, and editor of 
the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-scheol Union, remov- 
ing to New York meanwhile, and holding these offices 
fur the space of four years, He was the first rector of 
Calvary Church, New York city; in 1839 entered upon 
the duties of rector of St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
continuing there fuur years; became rector in 1843 of 
St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, which post he held 
until his death, Aug. 26, 1862. He was chaplain of the 
3d regiment Michigan Infantry, and twenty-five years 
represented the diocese of Michigan in the General Con- 
vention, Pussessed of great energy of character, and a 
mind well stored, he was by no means an ordinary man. 
see Amer. Quar. Church Rev. April, 1863, p. 150. 


Cumming, Hooper, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in New Jersey. He graduated from 
Princeton College in 1805, and from Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1810; was ordained in 1811; preached 
in the Second Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., 
from 1811 to 1814; at Schenectady, N. Y., from 1815 to 
1817; in the Thimi Presbyterian Church, Albany, from 
1817 to 1822; and in the Vaundewater-street Church, 
New York city, in 1822 and 1823. He went to Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1824, and died there, Dec, 18, 1825. See 
Trien. Cat. of Andover Theol, Sem. 1870, p. 17. 


Cumming, James, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was a member of the Holston Cauference, and died 
in 1868 or 1869. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1869, p. 264. 


Cumming, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, a na- 
tive of Kilmarnock, was licensed to preach in 1795; be- 
came assistant minister at Dundee, and afterwards libra- 
rian at Glasgow; was presented to the living at Fra- 
serburgh in 1814, ordained in 1815, and died Jan. 25, 
1857, aged eighty-four vears. See Fusti /ecles. Scoti- 
cune, iii, 628. 


Cumming, John (2), D.D., an eminent minister 
of the Scotch Church, was born in Aberdeenshire, Nov. 
10, 1810. Ile wat to London in 1833; became minis- 
ter of the Churen in Crown Court, and through life 
maintained his connection with the Established Kirk, 
having no sympathy with the cause which led Chal- 
mers to forsake it.’ He died in London, July 6, 1881. 
Dr. Cumming was equally noted as an opponent of the 
Church of Rome and as a believer in the speedy ad- 
vent of Christ. He was-a clear thinker and an able 
preacher, possessing much learning and vivid imagi- 
nation, which rendered him interesting to those even 
who did not accept his peculiar views, In 1872 he 
preached before the queen on “Communion between 
Heaven and Earth,” and was personally thanked by her 
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majesty for his effurt, with which she professed herself 

greatly pleased. His church was not large enough to 

hold the vast crowds which attended his ministry. The 

writings of Dr. Cumming were very numervus, among 

which we notice, T'he Church of Scotland : — A pocalyptic 
Sketches :— Lectures on the Seven Churches :— Lecture 
on the Miracles :—Lecture on the Parables :— Lecture 
on Duntel :—The Finger of God: —Christ our Pussover : 

—The Comforter :—A Message from God :—The Great 
Sacrifice :—Christ Receiving Sinners :—Is Christianity 
Jrom God? —Subbuth Morning Readings on Genesis : — 
On Exodus :—On Leviticus :— Benedictions :— Voices of 
the Night :—Of the Day :—Of the Dead :—God in His- 
tory :—Infunt Salvation :— Baptismal Font :— Lectures 
Sor the Times :—Christian Patriotism :—The Commun- 
ton Tuble ;— Almost Protestant :—The Church Before the 
Flood :— Liberty :— Equality :—Fraternity :— The Rer- 
olutionists :—The True Charter :—The True Succession: 
—Exposition of Psalm zci :—Occasional Discourses :— 
Thanksgiving, an Exposition of Psalm citt:—Our Fa- 
ther; a Week's Family Prayers:—An Edition of the 
Pulpit Psalm-book, Church of Scotland :—An Edition of 
Fox's Book of Martyrs :—An Edition of Albert Burnes's 
Notes :—Translatwn of Bonaventura’s Psalter of the 
Blessed Virgin: — Discussion on Protestuntism with Dun- 
tel French, Esq. :—The Tent and the Altur :— Daily 
Family Devotion, etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, a. v. (W. P.S.) 


Cumming, John A., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Buncombe County, 
N. C., Nov. 28, 1826. He embraced religion at an early 
age; and in 1849 was licensed to preach, and received 
into the Indian Mission Conference. He began his la- 
bors among the Indians on the Shawnee and Delaware 
Mission under great disadvantages, On the change of 
boundaries he became a member of the St. Louis Con- 
ference, in which he ended his days in 1859 or 1860. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1860, p. 205. 


Cumming (or Cuming), Moses, an Irish Pres- 
byterian minister, was ordained over the First Dromore 
Church in 1784, and removed to Armagh in 1796, where 
he died in 1816. For many years he was clerk of the 
synod of Ulster. See Stuart, Armagh, p. 498; Reid, 
Hist, of the Presb. Church in Ireland. 


Cumming, Paxton, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Rockingham County, Va., Feb. 12, 1808, 
He experienced religion at sixteen; and the same vear 
was licensed to preach, and admitted into the Holston 
Conference. In 1828 he located, because of ill-health ; 
subsequently removed to Illinois, and in 1837 entered 
the Illinois Conference. In 1838 he became superanni- 
ated, and died Aug. 21, 1839. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1840, p. 53. 


Cummings, Archibald, a minister of the Church 
of England, appeared before the vestry of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 9, 1726, with an appointment to 
that church from the bishop of London, and was accord- 
ingly received as rector, a position which he held until 
his death, in April, 1741. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, v, 88. 

Cummings, Asa, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Andover, Masa., Sept. 29, 1790. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1817, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1820; was ordained pastor at 
Yarmouth, Me., in 1821, where he remained until 1829, 
and then removed to Portland, as proprietor and editor 
of the Christian Mirror. Here, for thirty years, he 
labored most faithfully, and by his pen, through the 
columns of his paper, he was the instrument of largely 
increasing the efficiency of the Congregational churches 
of the state. He wrote the interesting and useful Afe- 
moirs of Edward Payson. His death occurred sudden- 
ly, on the steamer George Luw, on his way home from 
Aspinwall, June 5 or 6, 1856. See Boston Advertiser, 
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July 16, 1856; Trien. Cat. af Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, | a genial gentleman, and of great popularity among all 


pdt. (J. C. 8) 


Cummings, Charles (1), a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was an Irishman by birth, and came to America in 
early manhood. It is believed that he obtained moat 
of bis education in this country. He was licensed by 
the Hanover Presbytery, April 18, 1767, as preacher at 
North Mountain, Va., where he remained for five vears. 
He died March, 1812. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pripu, iii, 285. 

Cummings, Charles (2), a Baptist minister, was 
born at Seabrook, N. H., Sept. 23, 1777. He removed 
in early life to Dublin, where he was converted, and 
was baptized Julv 16,1797. In 1805 he was licensed, 
and in 1810 was ordained at Sullivan, where he remained 
fifteen years, during a part of the time preaching in 
Keene, and also laburing as a missionary throughout the 
state. He was next pastor in Hillsborough, afterwards 
in Marlborough, and finally in Swanzey. He died in 
Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 27, 1849. (J.C. S.) 


Cummings, Cyrus, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Bridgewater, N. H., April 23, 1791. 
He experienced religion in 1809, received license to 
exhort in 1810, and in 1811 entered the New England 
Conference. In 1816 he located at North Yarmouth, Me. ; 
in 1818 removed to West Cumberland; in 1848, to Port- 
land; in 1852 was admitted into the Maine Conference 
æ% a superannuate, laboring as chaplain to the poor, 
until his death in 1859 or 1860. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1860, p. 114. 


Cummings, Henry, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born at Tyngsborough, Mass., Sept. 25,1737. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1760, and began the 
study of theology ; in 1762 preached as a candidate at 
Billerica, and in November accepted a call from the 
Charch to become their pastor. He resigned his charge 
in 1814, and died Sept. 5, 1823. Dr. Cummings was ap- 
pointed delegate to the convention which framed the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, In 1795 he preached 
the annual sermon before the convention of ministers 
in Massachusetts, and the same year delivered the Dud- 
leian lecture in Harvard College. He published a great 
number of Sermons. See Sprague, Arnals of the Amer. 
Prlpit, viii, 55. 

Cummings, Jacob, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Warren, Mass., Dec. 5, 1792. He studied 
at Phillips Academy; graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1915; taught at the Hampton, N. H., Acad- 
emy; was ordained in 1824 at Stratham, and remained 
there for eleven years. His other pasturates were Sha- 
ron, Mass, in 1835; Southborough, in 1838; Hillsbor- 
cagh Bridge, N. H.,in 1843; and Exeter, where he died, 
June 20,1866. See Cong. Quarterly, 1867, p. 40. 


Cummings, Jeremiah W., D.D., a Roman Cath- 
alic divine, was born in Washington, D. C., April 5, 1824. 
His father waa a lieutenant in the United States navy, 
and died when on a cruise in the Mediterranean sea 
when Jeremiah was voung. His mother became a Cath- 
slic, and sent her son to a seminary established at Ny- 
ack-op-the-Hudson by bishop Dubois, whence he went 
t» the Propaganda College, Rome, where he received 
the highest honors. In 1847 he returned to America, 
and was fur a time stationed at the old St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Mutt Street, New York city. Thence he 
west to a temporary church at Madison Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, and finally built St. Stephen’s Church, 
Twenty-eighth Street, of which he remained pastor 
etil his death, Jan. 4, 1866. Dr. Cummings was well 
known as an effective preacher, a popular lecturer, a 
graceful poet, and an elegant writer. He was the author 
e lalian Legends :— Spiritual Progress :—Hymns und 
Soags for Cutholic Schools :—The Silver Stole. He 
wrote and corrected many articles on Catholic subjects 
for the first edition of Appleton's Cyclopedia. He was 


classes. See (N. Y.) Cath. Annual, 1881, p. 54. 


Cummings, Preston, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Seekonk, Mass, May 1, 1800. He spent 
his early life in Attleborough, where he fitted for col- 
lege, and graduated from Brown University in 1822. 
He studied theology with Dr. Calvin Park; was or- 
dained at Lebanon, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1825; dismissed in 
February, 1827; was pastor in Dighton, Mass., from Dec. 
26 following until Oct. 5, 1835; of the North Church, 
Wrentham, from July 6, 1836, to Jan. 1, 1838; and at 
Buckland from 1840 to 1848. He resided in Leicester 
from 1851 to 1871, and thereafter in Holden, where he 
died April 8, 1875. Mr. Cummings compiled a valua- 
ble Dictionary of Congregational Usages and Principles, 
See /list. of Meriden A ssociution, p. 183. (J.C. S.) 


Cummings, Seneca, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Antrim, N. H., May 16, 1817. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1844, began his theo- 
logical studies at Lane Seminary the same year, and 
completed them at Union Seminary in 1847; was or- 
dained a Congregational minister, Sept. 30, the same 
year; became a missionary to Foo-Chow, China, in 
1848; returned to the United States in 1856, and died at 
New Ipswich, N. H., Aug. 12 of that year. See Gen. 
Cat. of Union Theol. Sem. 1876, p. 45. 


Cummings, Stedman, a Free-will Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Washington, Vt., Nov. 10, 1806. He 
was converted when fourteen vears of age, ordained in 
1825, and labored as an evangelist in Vermont and Can- 
ada. In 1854 he went West, and about 1870 removed 
to Kansas, where he preached occasionally. He died 
at Kirwin, Kansas, Oct. 19, 1883. See Morning Slur, 
May 14, 1834. (J.C.S.) 


Cummins, Alexander, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Albemarle Oa: Va. Sept. 3, 
1787. He embraced religion in his tieth vear, and 
in 1809 entered the Western Conference. With the ex- 
ception of one vear's intermission as supernumerary he 
labored zealously until early in 1823, when he became 
superannuated. He died Sept. 27 of that year. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1825, p. 474; Meth. Mag. 
vii, 225. 

Cummins, Asa, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Thompson, Windham Co., Conn., Sept. 1, 
1762. He was converted in his twenty-tifth year, li- 
censed to preach in 1797, and in 1802 entered the itine- 
rant ranks, and began travelling the Albany and Sara- 
toga circuits. His latter vears were in connection with 
the Oneida Conference, as a superannuate. He died: 
Sept. 5, 1836. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1836, 
p. 411. 

Cummins, Charles, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Strasburg, Pa., July 15, 1776, of Scotch- 
Trish Presbyterian parents, He graduated from Dick- 
inson College in 1799, was licensed to preach by the 
New Castle Presbytery in 1801, and in 1804 was or- 
dained pastor of the churches of Chestnut Level and 
Little Britain. In 1808 he accepted a call from a 
church in Florida, Orange Co., N. Y., where he re- 
mained until his death, Jan. 9, 1863. (W. P. S.) 


Cummins, Charles P, M.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Franklin County, Pa., in 1803, 
He graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, and practiced medicine in his native county until 
1836; was licensed by the Carlisle Presbytery the same 
year, and installed pastor of Dickinson Church, where 
he remained until 1843. He was pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Clarion, Clarion Co., from 1847 to 1862, 
and died March 22, 1865. See Wilson. Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1866, p. 100. 

Cummins, Francis, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Shippensburg, Pa., in 1752, of parents 
who had been Presbyterians in Ireland. He graduated 
from the cullege called “Queen’s Museum,” in North 
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Carolina, in 1776, and engaged fur several years after- 
wards in teaching ; was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Orange, in Mecklenburg County, Dec. 15, 
1780, and in 1782 accepted a call from Bethel Church, 
in York District, S.C. He was never long stationary 
in any one field. He labored about one year in North 
Carolina, twenty-four years in South Carolina, and twen- 
ty-tive years in Georgia. He died Feb. 22, 1832. See 
Sprague, Annuls of the Amer, Pulpit, iii, 418. 

Cummins, Frederick P., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, entered the ministry in 1871, doing 
service as a missionary, in connection with which he 
was rector of St. John’s Church, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
The following year he was rector, not only of St. John’s, 
but also of St. Philip's Church in Covington, which two 
parishes he served until his death, Jan. 17, 1874. See 
Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1875, p. 144. 


Cummins, George David, D.D., senior bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, has already been 
noticed under that denomination in Vol. VIII. We here 
add that he was born near Smyrna, Del., Dec. 11, 1822 , 
graduated from Dickinson College in 1841 was a preach- 
er in the Methodist Church for two vears; joined the 
Protestant Episcopal ministry, and was ordained pres- 
byter in 1847. For six years he was rector of Christ 
Church, at Norfolk, Va., and afterwards of St. James's 
Church, at Richmond; Trinity Church, Washington, 
D.C.; and St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, Md. In 1866 
Mr. Cummins was elected assistant bishop of the diocese 
of Kentucky. Seven vears thereafter bishop Cummins 
withdrew on acconnt of the Romanizing tendencies of 
the Episcopal Church, and founded the Refurmed Epis- 
copal Church, of which he was made the first bishop, 
in December, 1873. He died suddenly, June 26, 1876, 
at his residence in Lutherville, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Bishop Cummins was emphatically a Low-Churchman, 
of broad and evangelical views, of dignitied and com- 
manding presence, a ready and clear thinker, and a free 
pulpit orator and platform speaker. See Memoir, by 
his wife (N. Y. 1878). 

Cummins, John, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Manchester, April 11, 1804. He was 
converted in youth, and in due time, after a preparation 
for village preaching, being recommended to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, was sent to Madagascar as an 
artisan missionary. Soon after his arrival Mr. Cum- 
mins was compelled to leave, in consequence of the 
death of king Radama, and the accession of queen Ra- 
navalona to the throne. Returning to England, he set- 
tled at Smallbridge, and afterwards successively at 
Blackpool, Holbeck, Kirkheaton, and Stubbin-Elsecar, 
where he labored fourteen years, and then retired to 
Sheffield, where he died, May 29, 1872. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1873, p. 321. 

Cummins, V. C., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Harrison County, 
Ky., in May, 1848. He joined the Church in 1863, 
was educated at the Kentucky Wesleyan Univerity, 
and in 1872 connected himself with the Kentucky Con- 
ference, in which he labored until his death, July 20, 
1875. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church South, 1875, p. 223. - 


Cumner, Jons, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Massachusetts, about 1789. He was li- 
censed to preach in 1826, and in 1833 entered the 
Maine Conference, in connection with which he la- 
bored, with the exception of a three years’ location, 
until his death, Feb. 5, 1861. See Minutes of Aunual 
Conferences, 1861, p. 109. 

Cun—. See under Crn—. 

Cundiff, WitiiaM, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was converted in 1824, licensed to exhort in 1825, in 
1826 to preach, and was admitted into the Kentucky 


Conference. In 1830 he removed to Hlinois, and in 
1837 joined the Illinvis Conference. He dicd in 1839 


or 1840, aged about thirty-five. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1840, p. 54. 


Cundinomarca was the goddess of love of the 
Mexicans, in whose temple religious and secular assem- 
blies were held. 


Cunego, Aloysio, an Italian engraver, the elder 
son and scholar of Domenico, was born at Verona in 
1767, and resided principally at Leghorn, where he 
executed two works, St, Margaret and Mury Magda- 
lene. 


Cunego, Domenico, an Italian engraver, was 
born at Verona in 1727. He went to England and en- 
graved the fullowing plates: Three Subjects of the Crea- 
tion, from the Sistine Chapel; The Birth of St. John 
Baptist; The Prodigal Son; St. Cecilia Receiving the 
Palm of Martyrdom. He died at Rome in 1794. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géngrale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Cunegonda (or Kinge), Saint, daughter of Bela 
IV, king of Hungary, and granddaughter of Theodore 
Lascaris I, emperor of Constantinople, married Boleslas, 
called the Chuste, king of Lesser Poland, bit hved, like 
her husband, in a state of complete continence, devot- 
ing herself to the sick in the hospitals. After her hus- 
band’s death, in 1279, she retired to a monastery at 
Sandecz, and died there, July 24, 1292. She was can- 
onized by Alexander VIII in 1690. See Huefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Cungar, an early English anchorite, is said to have 
been the son of a prince at Constantinople, and went 
to Britain about A.D. 71, establishing a monastery tn 
Congresbury (named from him), on the Yeo, and after- 
wards one in the north of Wales. 


Cungi (Congi, or Cugni), three painters, broth- 
ers—GIOVANN! BATTISTA, LEONARDO, and FRANCKS- 
Cco—were natives of Borgo San Sepolcro, where they 
flourished in the middle of the 6th century. They 
were chiefly employed in the churches and convents 
in their own country, especially in the Church of 
San Rocco and the convent of the Osservanti at San 
Sepulcro. 


Cunha, Don Rodrigo da, a Portuguese prelate 
and writer, was born at Lisbon im 1577. He tiene 
studied with the Jesuita, then went to Coimbra; after 
being admitted to the Royal College of St. Paul, toot 
orders, and familiarized himself especially with canoni- 
cal jurisprudence. He was promoted in 1615 to the 
bishopric of Portalegre, and some years later to that 
of Oporto. In 1626 he ocenpied the archiepiscopal see 
of Braga. He also became primate of an important 
part of the peninsula, and occupied the archbishopric 
of Lisbon from 1635, where he gave further proof of 
his patriotism and Jove of independence when the rev- 
olution of 1640 placed the duke of Braganza upon the 
throne, In the absence of the new sovereign, he was 
chosen by the people governor of the kingdom. He 
died at Lisbon Jan. 3, 1643. We are indebted to this 
prelate for an Ecclesiastical History of Oporto, Braga, 
and Lisbon, in which he was aided by Poutaleo de 
Ciabra (Oporto, 1623, 1742). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
‘enérule, 8. v. 

Cunha (or Cugna), Theodosius da, an Augua— 
tinian and professor at Coimbra, who died April 26, 
1742, is the author of, Proemiuliu Theologia Universan - 
— Tractatus de Incarnatione, de A dvocatione, de Ress- 
recttone. See Keller, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchesg— 
Lexikon, s. v. (B P.) 

Cuniberct. See CYXNEBERT. 


Cunibert (Hunibert, or Chunebert), bishop 
or CoLocne in the 7th century, was born in the bish- 
opric of Trier, He was made bishop in 623, and die 
in 663. He took an active part in the religions maacg 
political affairs of his time. Under Sigebert IIT anca 
Childeric II he exercised a great influence. See Gallica 
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Christiana, iii; Gelenius, De Adm. Magnitudine Colonia 
(Cologne, 1645); Rettberg, Kirckengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, i, 296; Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- 
lerim; Wagenmann, in Herrog's Reul- Encyclop. 8. v. 
He is set down as a saint in Usuard's Martyrology, 
Nov. 12. (B. P.) 


Cunibert or ENGLAND, bishop and confessor, com- 
memorated April 25, was educated at the monastery of 
Balmerino, in Fifeshire, and eventually betook himself 
as a recluse to the desert, where he died. about A.D. 
690 


Cuniliati, FuLeexNTe, an Italian theologian of the 
Dominican order, was born at Venice in 1685. He 
taught successively philusuphy and theology, distin- 
guished himself as a preacher, and became vicar-gen- 
eral of his order. He died Oct. 9, 1759, leaving several 
lives of saints and works of devotion, fur which see 
Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v. 


Cunina, in Roman mythology, was a goddess who 
especially gave protection to new-born children; bence 
her name, from Cuna, the cradle. 


(also spelled Cuninghame, Cun- 
yngham, etc.), the family name of many Scotch clergy- 
men, See also CUNNINGHAM. 

1. Anax, was licensed to preach in 1881; presented 
to the living at Eskdalemuir in 1885, and ordained in 
1836; transferred to Crailing in 1843. See Fasti Ec- 
cles, Scoticaner, i, 635. 

2. ALEXANDER (1), took his degree at the Universi- 
ty of St. Andrews in 1631; was presented by the king 
to the living at Ettrick in 1641; refused to conform to 
episcopacy in 1662, and settled on his estate at Hynd- 
hupe, where his descendants resided two centuries after- 
wards, His son Alexander was minister to Venice, and 
was author of the //istory of Great Britain, from 1688 
lo the Accession of George Í, translated from the Latin 
in 1787 by Dr. William Thompson. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoficune, i, 546. 

3. ALEXANDER (2), took his degree at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1646; was admitted to the living at Glasser- 
ton before 1664, and died before 1674. See Fusti Ec- 
des. Scoticane, i, 731. 

4. ALKXANDER (3), took his degree at Edinburgh 
University in 1663; was appointed to the living at 
Colmonell in 1666; transferred to Monkton in 1676; 
casted by the people at the Revolution in 1688, and died 
in 1692, aged about forty-nine years. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 756 ; ii, 128. - 

5. ALEXANDER (4), born at Glengarnock, was ap- 
pointed to the living at Dreghorn in 1695, and ordained. 
He died in August, 1712, aged forty-seven years, See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 164. 

6. CHakLæs (1), was licensed to preach in 1729; 
Presented to the living at Tranent in 1739; ordained 
ia 1740, and died April 4, 1793, aged ninety-one years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 360. 

7. Cua rRLES (2), was licensed to preach in 1795; pre- 
tented to the living at Lundie and Fowlis in 1797; or- 
dained in 1798 ; transferred to Dailly in 1806, and died 
Aug. 10, 1815. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticunea, ii, 108; iii, 
_8. Davip (1), was in orders prior to the Reforma- 
tun, and in 1562 was the first Protestant minister at 
Lanark, with a pension for life provided by the pope's 
bull from Rome. He was transferred to Lesmahago 
in 1570, thence to Cadder in 1572, and in 1574 had 
Mvunkland and Leinzie in charge; was joint visitor for 
Oydesdale, Renfrew, and Lennox in 1576, and was one 
of those who drew up the heads of policy in the second 
wok of discipline. He was elevated to the bishopric 
of Aberdeen in 1577, the first of the reformed religion. 
He was commissioner for Aberdeen and Banff in 1578; 
accesed of scandal in 1586; appointed visitor of King’s 
College in 1594. and died Aug. 30, 1600. See Fasti Ec- 
ches, Scoticarne, ii, 49, 306, 827; iii, 462, 466, 884, 887. 

9. Davip (2), took his degree at Glasgow Univer- 
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sity in 1600; was presented to the living at Dunscore 
in 1609; was a member of the Court of High Commis- 
sion in 1610, and again in 1619; transferred to Percie- 
town in 1618, and continued there in 1631. See Fusti 
Eccles, Scoticane, i, 578; ii, 272, 345, 

10. Davin (3), took his degree at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1650; was admitted to the living at Cambuslang 
in 1663, and died about 1688. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, ii, 272, 273. 

11. Gasritt (1), took his degree at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1682; was admitted to the living at Kilsyth 
in 1637, and died in September, 1665, aged about fifty- 
four years. See Fusti Eccles. Scotecane, ii, 72. 

12. GABRIEL (2), took his degree at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1642; was presented to the living at Dunlop 
in 1648; deprived in 1664 for not conforming to epis- 
copacy, but restored in 1672. In 1674 he was charged 
with being a conventicle preacher; was called before 
the privy council] in 1677 for not obeying the rules; and 
in 1688 was denounced, put to the born, his movable 
gouds seized, and his stipend given to the widow of 
another minister; but returned to his living in 1687, and 
was restored by act of parliament in 1690, He preached 
the opening sermon of the first General Assembly after 
the Revolution; was on the committee for visiting col- 
legen, and died in May, 1691, aged about sixty-nine 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 166. 

13. Groner, was born April 24, 1766; licensed to 
preach in 1790; for some time taught in an academy 
at Westruther; presented to the living at Dunse in 
1797, and ordained. He died suddenly, Jan. 9, 1847. 

14. Huon, was licensed to preach in 1781; presented 
to the living at Tranent as successor to his uncle Charles 
in 1784, and died July 20, 1801. He published A Short 
Explanation of the Ten Commandments : —Sermon on the 
Deuth of his Mother :— Account of the Parish. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 360. 

15. James (1), took his degree at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1579; was reader at Dumbarton in 1585 and 1586 ; 
was appointed the first Protestant minister at Bonhill in 
1588 ; continued in 1591; transferred to Cardross in 1596, 
and died before May 10, 1603, aged forty-four years. 
See Fausti Eccles. Scuticana, ti, 346, 

16. James (2), took his degree at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1602; was presented to the living at Buchanan 
in 1604; transferred to Dunlop in 1606, thence to Cum- 
nock in 1608; was a commissioner to reside at Edin- 
burgh for the ministers at the Tables in 1637; a mem- 
ber of the Commissions of Assemblies in 1643 and 1644, 
and died about the latter date, aged sixty-three years. 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticanea, ii, 108, 166, 348. 

17. James (3), took his degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1648, residing in Edinburgh; was called 
to the living at Lasswade in 1659, and ordained; de- 
prived by act of parliament in 1662, after the Restora- 

tion. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 290. 

18. James (4), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1701; was licensed to preach in 1709; called 
to the living at Smailholm in 1710, and ordained. He 
died May 12, 1743, aged about sixty-two years. See 
Fusti Eccles, Scoticane, i, 532. 

19. Joun (1), was admitted to baptize and solem- 
nize marriages at Kirkmichael, in 1567; presented to 
the vicarage of Kirkcudbright-Innertig in April, 1571, 
where he was probably reader; promoted to the living 
at Dailly in 1574; admitted in 1575, having also Girvan 
and Kirkoswald under his care; removed to Girvan as 
the first Protestant minister there in 1590; continued 
in 1608, and died before April 6, 1612. See Fusti Ec- 
cles. Scoticanæ, ii, 106, 116. 

20. Joux (2), took his degree at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1595; was admitted to the living at Houston in 
1599; transferred to Kilallan in 1602, thence to Dalry 
in 1604, and died in April, 1635, aged about sixty years. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 161, 214, 217, 

21. Jonn (3), took his degree at Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1621; was admitted to the living at Lecropt in 
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1627, and resigned in 1637. See Fasti Eccles. Scotica- 
ne, ii, 732. 

22. Joun (4), was presented to the living at Old 
Cumnock in 1647, and admitted; refusing to conform to 
episcopacy after the Restoration, in 1662, was confined 
to his parish, and died in October, 1668. See Fusti £c- 
cles. Scoticane, ii, 103. 

23. Joun (5), was born at Enterkin; took his de- 
gree at Glasgow University in 1665; became curate to 
the bishop of the diocese, and was called to the living 
at Parton. He was accused before the privy council, 
iu 1676, of holding conventicles at Bladenoch, Glen- 
luce; was ousted by the people in 1689, and deprived 
by act of parliament, in 1690, restoring Presbyterian 
ministers. He died the same year, aged about forty- 
five vears, See Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, i, 719. 

24. Jons (6), was licensed to preach in 1755; called 
to the living at Dalmellington in 1756, and ordained ; 
transferred to Monkton and Prestwick in 1762, and died 
May 28, 1774, aged forty-four years, See Fasti Ec- 
cles, Scoticuna, ii, 110, 129. 

25. Joun MACPHERSON, A.M., was licensed to preach 
in 1809; presented to the living at Newtyle in 1815, 
and ordained; transferred to Kinglassie in 1818, and 
died Sept. 8, 1847, aged sixty years. His son Hugh 
was a clergyman in the Church of England, near Dur- 
ham. He published A Short Address to the Congrega- 
tion at Kirkcaldy (1845). See Fasti Eccles. Scottcune, 
ii, 549; iii, 758. 

26. Patrick, took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1666, residing in Hawick; was licensed to preach 
in 1684; presented to the living at Lochrutton the same 
year, and ordained; transferred to Kirktown in 1687, 
and died abuut 1706. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 
504, 595. 

27. RICHARD, son of the minister at Dreghorn, was 
licensed to preach in 1780; called to the living at Sy- 
mington in 1783, and ordained. He died Nov. 4, 1760, 
aged fifty-six vears. See Fausti Eccles. Scoticune, ii, 
145, 146. 

28. Ropert (1), took his degree at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1608; was licensed to preach in 1617; ad- 
mitted to the living at Hawick in 1625; was a member 
of the General Assembliv in 1638, of the Commission 
in 1647, and died after Oct. 8, 1656. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 496. 

29. RoBert (2), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1642; was admitted to the living at Ash- 
kirk in 1649; deprived after the Restoration by act of 
parliament in 1662; indulged by the privy council in 
1669; suspended again, but restored in 1689, and con- 
tinued in 1690. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 542. 


30. RoBerr (3), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 


versity in 1689; was licensed to preach in 1693; called 
to the living at Wilton in 1694, and ordained; joined 
with three others in 1703 in a dissent against an act 
of the synod on the government of the Church; was 
transferred to Hawick in 1712; went to Cornwall, Eng- 
land, for bis health, in July, 1721, and died Aug. 5, 1722, 
aged about fifty-four years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, i, 498, 517. 

31. SAMUEL, secretary to his cousin, the archbishop 
of St. Andrews, in 1591, and afterwards schoolmaster at 
Forgan; was licensed to preach in 1611; presented to 
the living at Ferrvport-on-Craig in 1615; subscribed 
to the covenant at Edinburgh in 1638, but was deposed 
for insufficiency, and died before Oct. 1, 1641. See Faus- 
ta Eccles. Scoticunea, ti, 427. 

32. WILLIAM (l), was appointed to the living at 
West Kilbride in 1658; deprived by the privy council 
in 1662, and died in January, 1669. See Fusts Eccles. 
Scoticana, it, 190. 

33. WILLIAM (2), was licensed to preach in 1681; 
presented to the living at Lochwinnoch in 1683, and de- 
prived in 1689 for disloyalty to the king and queen. 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 225. 

34. WILLIAM (3), took his degree at the University 
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of St. Andrews in 1692; was licensed to preach in 1700: 
called to the living at Kembach in 1702, and ordained; 
aud died before Nov. 20, 1728, aged about fifty-seven 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 433. 

35. WILLIAM (4), son of the foregoing, took his de- 
gree at the University of St. Andrews in 1725; had a 
bursary; was licensed to preach in 1731; presented to 
the living at Mouswald in 1736; ordained in 1737 ; trans- 
ferred to Durrisdeer in 1743; thence to Sanquhar in 
1758; and died Aug. 25, 1758, See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
cune, i, 659, 674, 684. 

36. WiLtiam Bruce, was licensed to preach in 1831; 
presented to the living of Prestonpans in 1833, and or- 
dained. He joined the Free Secession in 1843. He 
published, Collegiate Education rersus Collegiate Exten- 
ston (1850) :— Friendly Hints, a tract:—An Account of 
the Parish. He was living in 1860. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoficune, i, 353. 


Cunison (or Cunisone), the family name of sev- 
eral Scotch clergymen: 

1. ALEXANDER, son of John (2), was called to the liv- 
ing at Kiltinichen and Kilvickeon in 1706, and ordained 
in 1707. He was bitten by a mad dog, and caused him- 
self to be bled to death, Nov. 15, 1717. See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticana, iii, 84. 

2. JOHN (1), born at Dunkeld, took his degree at 
the University of St. Andrews in 1615; was presented 
to the living at Dull in 1624; and died before Jan. 4, 
1682, aged about eighty-six years. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticane, ii, 818. 

3. Joun (2), took his degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1644; was admitted to the living at 
Killin before 1650; transferred to Kilbride, Arran, in 
1655; deprived by act of Parliament in 1662; returned 
to the living in 1687; was restored by act of Parliament 
in 1690; was a member of the General Assembly the 
same vear; transferred to Killean and Kilchenzie in 
1692; resigned on account of old age in 1697, but lived 
in Killean till his death. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
li, 824; iii, 41, 45. 

4. Jons (3), took his degree at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1676; was admitted to the living at 
Dull in 1682; and died in August, 1693, aged about 
fifty-eight years. See Fausti Eccles, Scuticune, ii, 818. 

Cunnera. See CAINNER. 


Cunningham, Alexander, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, wax born in Mercer, Pa., Jan. 21,1815. He gradu- 
ated at Washington College in 1840; studied theology at 
the Western Theological Seminary ; was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Erie, Sept. 4, 1842; ordained by the same, 
Oct. 5, 1843, and installed pastor of the churches of 
Gravel Run and Washington. He was released from 
this charge in 1851, aud dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Allegheny. He died at Whitestown, Sept. 5, 1874. 
See Hist. of the Presbytery of Erie. 

Cunningham, Alexander Newton, D.D., a 
Presbyterian minister, was born near Jonesborough, 
Tenn., March 16, 1807. He graduated at Washington 
College, Tenn., in 1826, and at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1830; was licensed by New Brunswick Presby- 
tery, April 28 of the same year; preached at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., from 1833 to 1836; at Augusta, Ga., from 
1838 to $842; was stated supply at Franklin, Tenn., 
from 1844 to 1858; also founded the Franklin Inati- 
tute. He preached in Shelbyville from 1859 to 1862; 
then volunteered as chaplain in the Southern army, and 
labored in the hospitals at Montgomery, Ala.; from 
here he returned to Franklin, and was professor in 
the Female Institute, In 1874 he became pastor in 
Fayetteville, and in Aberdeen, Miss., where he contin- 
ued twitil his death, Sept. 5, 1878. He was an excel- 
lent preacher and industrious student. See Necrod. Re- 
port of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1879, p. 26. 

Cunningham, Amor D. a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Ripley County, Ind., July 12, 1833. 
He experienced religion and entered Brookville College 
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in his nineteenth year, spent some years in school-teach- 
ing, and finally entered the Indiana Conference. In 
186) he assamed the editorship of the Daily Indiana 
American, and afterwards served some time as chaplain 
of the Fifth Indiana Cavalry. In 1862 he was trans- 
ferred to the North-west Indiana Conference; subse- 
quently was elected president of Northern Indiana Col- 
lge; and died Aug. 9, 1868. See Minutes of Annual 
(Conferences, 1868, p. 250. 

Cunningham, James, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Philadelphia, Nov. 30, 1811. He 
was converted in 1829, licensed to exhort in 1832, joined 
the Philadelphia Conference in 1834, and labored there- 
in until his death, in 1881. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, 1882, p. 71. 

Cunningham (or Cunnyngham), Jesse, a min- 
isterin the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born 
m the French Broad River, East Tenn., Oct. 25, 1789. 
He uniteil with the Church at the age of nine; was con- 
verted in 1807; received license to preach in 1810; en- 
tered the Holston Conference in 1811, and continued his 
labors until bis death, July 10,1857. See Minutes of An- 
ssal Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1857, p. 753. 


Cunningham. Jobn K., a Presbyterian minister, 
w33 born in Pennsylvania. He was a student in Jef- 
ferson College, and graduated from Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1827; was licensed by the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick, April 23, 1828; ordained and be- 
came stated supply at Montour, Pa., in 1829, and then 
pastor from 1830 to 1838: pastor at Island Creek, O., 
from 1840 to 1852: stated supply at Wayne and Ches- 
ter in 185-4 and 1855; and died at Wooster in the latter 
year. See Gen, Cut. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 49. 


Cunningham, John Whitfield, D.D., a Pres- 
bvterian minister, was born in Salem, Tenn., in 1898. 
He graduated from Washington College in 1823, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1824; was pro- 
fessor of Biblica) literature and exegesis in Hanover 
Seminary, Ind.; and stated supply at Middle Fork from 
IBI to 1834; was ordained by the Presbytery of Salem 
in the latter year; pastor at Jonesborough, Tenn., until 
1845; stated supply of Second Church, Knoxville, for 
ene year; pastor of Second Church, La Porte, Ind., 
from 1846 to 1849; agent of the American Home Mis- 
sonary Society from 1859 to 1862; stated supply at 
Nora and Lena, Ill., for three years; labored for the 
Presbyterian missions in Illinois from 1865 to 1867; 
was stated supply for a Congregational Church in Na- 
perville until 1871, and died there, Feb. 8, 1874. See 
ten, Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 57. 


Cunningham, John William, an English cler- 
gyman, was born in London, Jan. 3, 1780. He gradu- 
sted at St. John's College, Cambridge; was curate of 
Kiplev, in Surrey ; afterwards of Clapham ; and in 1811 
vicar of Harrow, where he remained to the close of his 
hfe, about 1861. Mr. Cunningham was editor of the 
Thrisian Observer eight years, beginning with 1850; 
amd was an earnest advocate of the missionary and Bi- 
\le societies. See (Lond.) Christian Observer, Novem- 
ber, 1861, p. 878. 

Cunningham. Joseph Parker, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Greene County, Ga., Jan, 21, 1799. 
He was educated in Tranavivania University, Ky., andl 
graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1821 ; 
was licensed to preach by the New Brunewick Presby- 
tery in 1822; in 1424 was ordained pastor of Concord 
Cburch bv South Alabama Presbytery ; in 1832 became 
szed supply at Mt. Pisgah, Ky., and died there in 1833. 
Nee Sprague, 4 miis of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 60; Gen. 
Cat. of Priaceton Theol. Sem. 1880, p. 26. 


Nathaniel Pendleton, a Meth- | 


alin Episcopal minister, was born in Pendleton County, 

Va. Aug. 1, 1807. He was converted in 1825; received 

license to preach in 1827; in 1829 entered the Baltimore 

Cmaference; and in 1837 waa transferred tu the Illinvis 
XIL.—7* 
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Conference, wherein he served till his death, July 7, 
1848. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1848, p. 283. 


Cunningham, Oscar F., a minister in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Grayson 
County, Va., May 1, 1813. He embraced religion in 
his youth; was licensed to preach in his twenty-first 
vear; and in 1835 united with the Holston Conference. 
After travelling several vears he located, but subse- 
quently was made presiding elver, in which office he 
continued nearly to the close of his life, June 15, 1848. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1848, p. 169. 


Cunningham, Richard, a Baptist minister, was 
born ih Halifax, N. S., in 1812. He began to preach 
in 1828; was ordained pastor at Wilmot Mountain, 
March 25, 1829; and remained there about twenty 
years, He was subsequently pastor at Digby, N. S., 
and died Jan. 15, 1858. Sce Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. 
p. 3800. (J.C. S.) 


Cunningham, Robert, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Butler County, Pa. He joined 
the Church in 1841, and in 1848 entered the Pittsburgh 
Conference, wherein he toiled until he became snper- 
annuated, in 1870. He died April 8, 1872. See Min- 
utes af Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 41. 


Cunningham, Robert M., D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in York County, Pa., Sept. 10, 1760. 
He removed with his father to North Carolina when he 
was in his fifteenth vear; graduated at Dickinson Col- 
lege, Pa., in 1789; was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of South Carolina in 1792; in 1802 removed to 
Lexington, Ky., and became pastor of the Church at 
that place, where he remained until 1822, He died 
July 11, 1839. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, iv, 58. 
Cunningham, Timothy, a Free-will Baptist 
minister, was born in March, 1756. He served in the 
Revolutionary war; was converted in 1790, and com- 
menced preaching soon after. He was ordained Jan. 
25, 1804, by the Edgecomb Quarterly Meeting, Me., and, 
after a ministry of great usefulness, died, Jan. 16, 1836. 
See Free-will Baptist Register, 1837, p. 67. (J. C. S.) 
Cunningham, T. M., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was called to sneceed Dr. Duncan, in the Church 
which bore the latter's name in Baltimore, Md., but de- 
clined, and was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in St, Louis, Mo. After some years he removed 
as pastor to Indianapolis, and thence to the Alexander 
Church, Philadelphia. For the benefit of his health 
he went to San Francisco, Cal., and became pastor of 
the Central Church. He identified himself with the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary there, and crossed 
the Continent several times in its behalf. He died at 
Oakland, Cal., Feb. 22, 1880. He was a preacher of 
distinguished ability, and his sermons were eloquent 
and powerful. See (Sau Francisco) Occident, March, 
1880. (W. P. 8.) 
| 


Cunningham, William, a Presbyterian minis 
ter, was born at Blairsville, Pa., June 14, 1827. He 
graduated from Jefferson College in 1852; spent three 
vears teaching at Harrodsburg, Ky.; studied one year 
at the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, 
Pa., and graduated from Princeton Seminary in 1858. 
He was licensed by the Presbytery of Blairsville, June 
17, 1857. In June, 1858, he went as supply to Blairs- 
ville; served as chaplain to a regiment of Pennavivama 
Volunteers one vear; after which he devoted himself 
to study and occasional preaching until 1863, when 
he went West. He served as stated supply Prospect 

| Church, in the Presbytery of Peoria, and then the 
Church of Princeville, until 1865, teaching at the same 
time. Returning to Pennsylvania, he became pastor 
! of Fairfield and Union churches, in the Vresbytery of 
_ Blairsville. He died April 21, 1879. See Necrol. Re- 
| port of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1880, p. 44. 
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Cunningham, William Madison, D.D., a 
Presbyterian minister, was born in Jonesborough, 
Tenn., June 28,1812. He was a student of Washing- 
ton College; graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1833; was ordained by the Lexington 
Presbytery, June 26, 1835; served as pastor at Lex- 
ington, Va., until 1840; stated supply at Chattanvoga, 
Tenn., for a short time; pastor at La Grange, Ga., from 
1841 until his death, March 3, 1870. See Gen. Cat. of 
Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 75. 


Cunningham, W. I. W., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Indiana about 1830. He was 
converted in early life; educated in part in Asbury 
(now De Pauw) University; engaged in teaching for 
a time, and began preaching in 1858, After supply- 
ing a circuit in the North-west Wisconsin Conference, 
he was received into the travelling ranks, where he 
continued for six years, then took a supernumerary 
relation, and the next year was transferred to the 
Minnesota Conference, in which he labored until com- 
pelled to take a superannuated relation. He died 
April 3, 1882, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1882, p. 318. 

Cunred. became abbot of the monastery of Sts. 
Peter and Paul (afterwards St. Augustine's) at Canter- 
bury, in 803, and died in 823. 

Cunuberthus. See Crniperct (2). 

Cunuulfus. See CYNEWULF. 


Cunyngham. See CUNINGHAM, CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuoenburg, an English abbess in Mercia, A.D. 
811. 


Cup or Buessixe, a cup which was blessed among 
the Jews in ceremonial entertainments, or on solemn 
eccasions, Paul employs the expression (1 Cor. x, 16) 
to describe the wine used in the Lord’s supper. 

CUP, Evcnaristic. See CHALICE. 


CUP or SALVATION, an offering, probably a libation 
of wine poured on the victim sacrificed on thanksgiving 
occasions, which the Jews of Egvpt offered in their fes- 
tivals for deliverance (2 Macc. vi, 27). 


Cupé, Pierre, a French theologian, who lived in 


the latter half of the 18th century, was rector of Bois, | 


in the diocese of Saintes, and wrote Ze Ciel Ourert a 


Tous les Hommes (1768), a work reputed to be profane. ; 


See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. | 


Cupella, in Christian archeology, is a small sepul- 
chral recess for children, in the catacombs, At present 
we have only one instance of its use, which is given by 
Marchi (Monumenti Primi. p. 114). The inscription 
upon it records the burial of her two children, Secundi- | 
na and Laurentius, by their mother Secunda. The sol- 
ecisms in grammar and orthography of which it is 
full show that Secunda was a person of humble rank. 
The stone is preseryed in the Museum Kircherianum., 

Cupella is evidently the diminutive of cupa, ex- 
plained to mean “urn,” “sepulchral chest.” This | 
sense is a derivative oue, from its classical meaning 
of a large cask, butt, or vat. It appears in pagan in- 
scriptions but rarely. The use of the word survived 
until later times. ‘The idea has been propounded that 
we may find in cupella, as a place of Christian burial, 
the etymology of the word capella, chapel, which has 
so long perplexed philologists, and of which no satis- 
factory derivation has ever yet been discovered. The 
architectural term cupola is another form of the same 
root, 





Cupellomancy, divination by means ofcups, The 
practice is very ancient. It was known in Egypt in | 
the time of Joseph (Gen. xliv, 5), and is still practiced | 
in England, among the ignorant, who profess to “ read 
in cups a sign of future events. See DIVINATION, 


Cuper, Witte», a Flemish historian of the Jesuit 


” 
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| John Stevenson, Land-luborer of Duilly (1729). 











country curntes, and Cyhran mentions town cle 
the large cities, from th 

East and at Rome, the churches had their own priests, 
who instructed the people, the communion being given 
only in the cathedral. 
tury pope Marcellus established twenty-five titles for > 
paratory instruction before baptism and recouciliatteor 
of penitente. 
charged the same duty. 
tury the bishop sent the eucharist for distribntion to the 
pnrish priests: then by degrees the latter received Dower 
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1741, leaving De Patriarchis Constantinopolitanis (Ant- 
werp, 1733). Cuper aided in collecting the Acta Sarco- 
forum of the Bollandists, July and August. See Hoefer, 
Nour, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Cupido (Cupid), in Roman mythology, was the 
god of loving desire, a translation of the Greek wa3oc. 
The name is more poetical than mythical, and usually 
he is identitied with 4 mor (q. v.). 

Cupola (Ital.), aconcave ceiling, either hemispheri- 
cal or uf any other curve, covering a circular or polygonal 
area; also a roof, the exterior of which is of either of 
these forms, more usually called a dome, and in Latin 
tholus.—Parker, Gloss. of Architect. 8. v. 


Cupples is the family name of several Scotch cler- 
gymen: 

1. Grorce (1), son of the minister of Kirkoswald, 
was licensed to preach in 1752; appointed to the living 
at Swinton in 1754, and ordained. He died Sept. 14, 
1798, aged seventy-one ycars, See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticana, i, 447, 

2. GEORGE (2), son of the minister of Swinton, was 
licensed to preach in 1807; became assistant at Dun- 
bar; was presented to the living at Legerwood in 1811; 
ordained in 1812; elected presbytery clerk in 1825; 
transferred to the second charge, Stirling, in 1833; ad- 
mitted in 1884; joined the Free Secession in 1843; and 
was admitted minister to the Free Church, Kilmadock, 
the same year. He died May 1, 1850, aged sixty-fout 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 529; ii, 682. 

3. WILLIAM, took his degree at Glasgow University : 
was licensed to preach in 1717; presented to the living 
at Kirkoswald in 1719; and was the first in Scotland 
who gave in a letter of acceptance with the presenta- 
tion, according to the act of Assembly. He was or- 
dained in 1720, and died March 17, 1751, aged about 
sixty-one years. He published The Laxperiences of 
See 
Fasti Eccles. Scottcana, ii, 121. 

Cupra, in Roman mythology, was the name of Juno 


among the Etrurians. She had a temple at Firmum 
Picenum, in Asia. 


Cura (care), in Roman mythology, was an allegoric 
deity of which a fable is told. In thought, she was sit- 
ting by the shore of the sea, and watching the waves. 
Unconsciously to herself, her fingers formed out of clay 
a form—and behold! it was man. She begged Jupiter 
to give him life, which he did, but required that the 
man should belong to him, to which Cura was opposed. 
as she had formed him, and, moreover, the earth, from 
which he had been taken, would not agree. Saturn, as 
judge, said : Jupiter shall receive the body after death, 
Cura shall have it during life, and his name shall be 


homo (man), because he was taken from humus (the 
earth). 


Curagio is an island of the Caribbean Sea, belong- 
ing tothe Dutch. A large proportion of the population 
consists of free negroes, and for their benefit the Neth- 
erlands Bible Society published in 1846 the Gospel of 
Matthew, to which, since 1865, the Gospel of Mark has 
been added by the American Bible Society. 


Curae (cures), in Roman mythology, were reveng- 
ing goddesses, who lived at the entrance to Tartarus. 


Curate. We add an account of the history of this 


office from Walcott, Sac. Archaeol. s v.: 


“Until the 4th nnd Sth centurier in the East there were 


In 
e 4th to the 6th century, in the 


Tn the beginning of the 4th cen- 
re- 


In the Greek Church cardinal priests Ais- 


In the beginning of the Stb cen- 


order, was born at Antwerp in 1686, and died Fcb. 2, | to reconcile penitents in case of necessity and heretics in 
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danger of death, in the absence of the bishop ; to visit the 
tick, to administer extreme unction, and to choose sing- 
ers. In the Tth century the number of assistant clerks 
was augmented or diminished according to the condition 
of the Church revenues, xs in the 6th century they had 
received authority to celebrate in their churches and ora- 
tories, chapels of ease required by the increase in the 
numbers of the faithful. ‘The bishops gradually regard- 
ing them as fellow-workersz, subordinated their assistants 
to them in all things touching divine worsbip and burial. 
It was not antil the close of the 16th century, in England, 
that the word was restricted to assistant clergy, deputies, 
or eabetitates. In France the latter are still culled vicars. 
In England, in the Middle Ages, the distinction was 
drawn between temporary and perpetual curates."’ 


Curcach (Corcair, or Quorrair) is the name of 
several Irish virgin saints, of whom only two are clearly 
traceable : 

1. Commemorated March 8 or Aug. 8, is said to have 
been the sister of St. Finnian and daughter of Corpreus, 
of a princely family in Ulster, and to have lived in the 
middle of the 6th century. 

2. Commemorated July 21 as the patron saint of 
Kucurkey, in County Roscommon. 


Curchus, a deity of the ancient inhabitants of | 


Prussia, who was believed to preside over eating and 


drinking, on which account they offered to him their , 
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Sec. xvii; Nic. Antonio, Biblioth. Hisp. i, 681; Hurter, 
Nomenclator, i, 275; Langhorst, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Curig. See CYRICUS. 


Curio was the president of a curia or ward in an- 
cient Rome. His office was to officiate as priest. There 
were thirty curtones, and over these was a curio mari- 
mus or chief priest, 


Curitan is the name of two early Irish saints: 

1. Abbot and bishop of Rosmeinn, commemorated 
March 16, was one of those who assisted in releasing 
certain women of Erinn from bondage. 

2. OF Kilmore, commemorated Aug. 9. 


Curnan, an early Irish saint, commemorated Jan. 
6, was bishop of Kileoman, and was the son of Sinell, 
of the race of Coinan, in Ulster. 


Curnock, Nenemian, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born at Bristol in 1810. He united with 
the Church at thirteen; began to preach at an 
early age; entered the ministry in 1834, and died 
July 26, 1869. He was known as “the children’s 
preacher.” He published a work entitled The Fa- 
ther of Methodism (Lond. 1847, 18m0). See Minutes 


first-fruits, in his honor kept up a continual fire, and ‘of the British Conference, 1869, p. 27; Stevenson, Wes- 


every vear, breaking his old statne, erected a new 
ane. 


Carcneus. See CORCAN. 


Curcodemus, an ancient deacon commemorated in 
Usuanl's Martyrulogy as a martyr at Auxerre on May 4. 


Curdie, James, a Scotch clergyman, took his de- 
gree at Edinbargh University. He was licensed to 
preach in 1821, ordained in 1825 as missionary at Tar- 
bert, presented to the living at Gigha and Cara in 1826, 
and admitted in 1827. He was there in 1860. See 
Fuci Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 41. 

Cure sy Farru. See FAITH-cURE. 


Curétze, in Greek mythology, were originally priests 
of the orgiastic Jupiter cultus on Crete. ‘hey were 
armed, and their worship consisted in weapon-dances. 
The latter was also the case with the Corybantes and 
with the Idan Dactyles; therefore these three classes 
were eventually confused. According to Strabo, those 
Curete who were among the oldest inhabitants of 
Etolia were different from the above. 


Cureus, Joacni™, a Protestant theologian and phi- 
lenpher of Germany, was born at Freistadt, in Silesia, 
Uet 22, 1532. He studied at Wittenberg, and in 1554 
was rector in his mative city. He then went to Padua 
sul Bologna for the study of medicine, and after his re- 
tum, in 1559, settled as physician at Glogau, where he 
Wok an active part in the introduction of the Refor- 
mation, but in the spirit of his friend Melanchthon. He 
died at Glogau, Jan, 21,1573. One year after his death 
hie Exegesis Perspicuu. etc., appeared, which caused the 
deposition and expulsion of all Philippistic thevlogians 
by August of Saxony, because he believed them to be 
the authors of the same. See Grusinger, Commentatio 
de Joach. Cureu ( Marburg, 1853); Heppe, Geschichte 
ds deutschen Profestuntismus (ibid. eod. ), ii, 422 8q., 
46491; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Curia, Fraxcesco, a Neapolitan painter, was born 
in 1538, and was a pupil of Gio. Filippo Criscuolo; af- 
lerwards visited Rome, where he studied the works of 
Repheel, On his return to Naples he painted for the 
churches there. His masterpiece was a grand picture 
of The Cracifirion, in the Chiesa della Pieta. He died 
ia 1610, 


Curial (or Curiel), Juan Auroxso, a Spanish 
Benedictine, was professor of theolugy at Salamanca, 
where he died, Sept. 28, 1609. After his death were 
published Lectura: in D. Thome Aq. 1,2 (Douay, 1618; 
Amwerp, 1621): — Controrersie in Diversa Loca S. 
Scriptzre (Salamanca, 1611). See Le Mire, De Script. 


leyan Hymn-book und tts Associations (Lond. 1870), p. 
815. 

Curradi (or Currado), Fraxcesco, a Florentine 
historical and portrait painter, was born in 1570, and 
studied under Battista Naldini. His Magdalene, and 
The Martyrdom of St. Thecla, in the Florentine galler- 
ies, are considered his best. He died in 1661. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Curran, Ricuarp Avoustvs, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Mifflintown, Pa., July 15, 1808. 
He graduated from Washington College in 1834, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1837; became 
stated supply at Millville, N. J., and Gallipolis, O., in 
1838; Cassville, Ga., in 1839. He was ordained an 
evangelist by the Presbytery of New Jersey the same 
year, and became stated supply at Cedarville, N. J., 
and pastor in 1842; at Shavers Creek Church, Pa., in 
1849; Cottage Church in 1854, and dismissed in 1859, on 
being appointed professor of Pottstown Cottage Semi- 
nary. He afterwards became stated supply and teach- 
er at Huntington, Ind.; pastor at Minerva, O., in 1872; 
at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1874, and dismissed in 1875. He 
died at Bourbon, Ind., March 26, 1883. See Necrol. Re- 
port of Princeton Alumni, 1884. (W.P. S.) 


Currelly, CHartes, an English Wesleyan preacher, 
was born at Devonport, Jan. 4, 1806. He was convert- 
ed at fifteen; began to preach in 1827; was received by 
the conference in 1830; awd retired to Bristol in 1862, 
where he died, Sept. 29, 1868. See Minutes of the Brit- 
ish Conference, 1869, p. 10. 

Currie is the family name of numerous Scotch 
clergymen : 

1. Henry, a native of Kinross-shire, was licensed to 
preach iu 1793; presented to the living at Carsphairn 
in 1802, and ordained; and died suddenly, Dec. 9, 1815, 
aged sixty-three years. See Fasti Eccles, Scotécuna, i, 
707. 

2. JAMES (1), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1645; was called to the living at Shotts in 
1649, and ordained; deprived by act of Parliament 
in 1662; cited before the privy council in 1669 for 
keeping conventicles, but escaped censure by not ap- 
pearing; accepted indulgence in 1672, thereby offend- 
ing his parishioners, who forsook the church; was 
again cited in 1677 and in 1684 for keeping conventi- 
cles; refused to read the proclamation of thanksgiving 
for the escape of the king from the Rye-house plot, and 
was imprisoned in 1685; was returned to his charge at 
Shotts in 1687, and died before Jan. 24, 1693. See Fus- 
ti Eccks. Scoticane, ii, 297, 298. 
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3. James (2), took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1695; was licensed to preach in 1697; called 
to the living at Hoddam in 1700, and ordained ; and died 
Feb. 25, 1726, aged fifty-two vears. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 621. 

4. Jamks (3), son of the minister at Hoddam, re- 
ceived a bursary in Glasgow University in 1741; was 
presented to the living of Kirkpatrick-Fleming in 1745; 
ordained in 1746; transferred to Middlebie in 1768; 
and died Oct. 24, 1773, aged fifty-seven years. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 622, 624. 

5. James (4), was licensed to preach in 1809; elected 
to the living at Catrine in 1815; ordained in 1816; 
and deposed in June, 1836, for intoxication. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 141. 

6. Jonn (1), took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1629; was called to the living at Culter in 1636; 
was deposed in 1653, but restored by the synod in 1661. 
He died in reduced circumstances. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scottcane, i, 218. 

7. Joux (2), a native of Ochiltree, was called to the 
living at Oldhamstocks in 1694; ordained in 1695; 
transferred to Elgin in 1697, but not confirmed; trans- 
ferred to Haddington in 1704; elected moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1709, and died June 18, 1720. 
See Fasti Eccles, Scoticanea, i, 813,877. 

8. Jons (8), took his degree at Glasgow University 
in 1695; was licensed to preach in 1699; called to the 
living at Old Monkland in 1700, and ordained; and died 
in 1741, aged about sixty-six years. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scolicane, ii, 293. 

9. Joux (4), took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1699; was licensed to preach in 1705; called to 
the living at Kinglassie the same year, and ordained. 
He adhered to the protest against loosing the four se- 
ceders in 1733, and died Sept. 22, 1765, aged about eigh- 
tv-six years. He published A Sermon at the Opening 
of the Synod (1733) ; and seven separate works in vindi- 
cation of the Church. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 548. 

10. Jonx (5), son of the minister of Old Monkland, 
took his degree at Glasgow University in 1725; was 
licensed to preach in 1730; called to the living at New 
Monkland in 1732; ordained in 1733, and died April 
19, 1758. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 295. 

11. Jon (6), a native of Dumfriesshire, was licensed 
to preach in 1816; presented to the living at Murroes 
in 1821, and ordained. He assumed the name of /rring 
in 1846, and died July 20, 1863. See Fausti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, iii, 729. 

12. WiLuram, took his degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1742; was licensed to preach in 1744; called 
to the living at Scone, but set aside in 1747; called and 
ordained assistant and successor to his father at King- 
lassie in 1750; and died March 11, 1770, aged forty- 
eight years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 548. 


Currie, A. H., a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
entered the ministry about 1866, and throughout his 
life remained in the diocese of Virginia. In 1870 he 
was living in Warminster; in 1871 became rector of 
Tillotson Parish, residing at Glenmore; and continued 
in this rectorship until his death, Oct. 17, 1878. See 
Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 171. 


Currie, Robert O., D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed 
minjster, was born of Scotch parentage, in 1806. He 
yradkated from Rutgers College in 1829, and from New 
Brunawick Theological Seminary in 1834. His only 
settlement as a pastor was at New Utrecht, L. E, from 
1835 to 1866, when he died. His mind was remarkable 
fur clearness, precision, and strength; his learning was 
varied, accurate, and thorough. He was an excellent 
classical and Biblical scholar. As a preacher, he was 
instructive, direct, fervid, and strong. He wrote much 
fur the religgous periodical press, His only volume is 
a well-written memoir of his former pastor and friend, 
the Rev. Richard Sluyter. See Corwin, Manual of the 
Ref. Church in America, s. v. (W.J. R. T.) 
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Currier, JoHN, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Meredith, N. H., May 13, 1809. He was con- 
verted at twenty-three; licensed to preach by the Dun- 
ham Quarterly Meeting in May, 1838; and was ordained 
in January, 1842. Soon atter he removed to Thornton, 
where he preached but a short time, and died Nov. 2, 
1843. See Free-will Baptist Register, 1844, p. 75. 
(J. C. S.) 


Curry, Hiram M., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Adams County, O., April 7, 1818. He 
was converted in early life; in 1848 was admitted into 
the Ohio Conference; was transferred in 1863 to the 
Cincinnati Conference, and died March 3, 1874. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 102; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Curry, J. M., a Baptist minister, was born at Can- 
ning, N.B. He was appointed to a mission in Mirami- 
chi in 1860; ordained in 1864, at Norton; was pastor at 
Northampton, Rockland, South Richmond, Hampton, 
and Upham; and labored at Kars, Wickham, McDon- 
ald's Corner, Hammond Vale, Peticodiac, North River, 
and Shediac, all in New Brunswick. He died at Hills- 
borough, Feb. 8, 1880, aged forty-nine. See Baptist 

"ear -book for Maritime Provinces, 1880; Bill, Fifty 
Years with the Baptists, p. 569. 

Curry, Thomas M., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Yorktown, Westchester County, N. Y. 
Feb. 13, 1831. He was converted at twenty-one; stud- 
ied in the New York Conference Seminary ; in 1856 en- 
tered the New York Conference, and died Sept. 17, 1868. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 90. 


Curry, William F., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Paris, Bourbon Ca., Ky., July 23,1800. He was 
educated at Transylvania University, Lexington; li- 
censed by the New York Presbytery in 1822, and sent 
as a missionary to the northern part of Georgia. where 
his labors were abundantly blessed. About 1830 he 
was appointed general agent fo: the Home Missionary 
Society of northern Ohio. He died May 19,1861. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 179. 


Cursdrés, Ecc.esia, were messengers employed 
in the early Christian Church, in times of danger, to 
give private notice to each member of the time and 
place of holding meetings for worship. It was also the 
term used to denote messengers sent from one country 
to another upon the important affairs of the Church. 


Cursfialés Equi ( post-horses), i. e. horses belong- 
ing to the “public course ;” called also for shortness 
cursus, “course.” ‘The Roman posting or postal system 
—the distinction between the two belongs to a late 
stage of civilization—was established by Augustus, Ac- 
cording to the Secret /listory of Procopius, the day's 
journey consisted of eight posts, sometimes fewer, but 
never less than five. Each stable had forty horses, and 
as many stablemen. Bingham gives a quite incorrect 
idea of the system in describing the cursvales equi as 
being simply impressed for the army and exchequer. 
The early Christian emperors made minute Jaws regu- 
lating these messengers, and some of them evince their 
regard for the life and comfort of the animals The 
clergy were exempt from this service, and from the tax 
for it. See Smith, Dict. of Christ, Antig. 8. v. 


Cursus is the original name of the breviary (q. v.) 
in the Romish Church. The same term was used to 
denote the Gallican liturgy, which was used in the Brit- 
ish churches for a long period, until the Roman liturgy 
came to be employed. See LITURGY. 


Curtain (cortina, auleum, velum; Bijdov, rapa- 
miépaspa, KataTéragpa, apgiSupor). Curtains were 
used in ancient churches for the fullowing purposes - 
(1) to hang over the outer doorway of the church ; 
(2) to close the doorway between the nave of the 
church and the sanctuary, or perhaps rather to fill the 
open panels or cancelli of the door, during the time 
of the consecration of the eucharist; (3) to fill the 
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space between the pillars of the ciborium, or canopy 
of the altar; (4) curtains were also used in baptis- 
teries, 


Curtchew (Cutchou, or Cowslan) is appar- 
ently an early Scottish name for Sr. CONSTANTINE 


(q ¥). 

Curteis, Trowas, D.D., an English divine, one of 
the prebendaries of the cathedral at Canterbury in 1755, 
rector of Sevenoaks, in Kent, of St. Dionis Backchurch, 
London, and one of the proctors in convocation for the 
diocese of Rochester, died April 28, 1775. See Annual 
Register, 1775, p. 209. 

Curtenius, Axroxius, a Reformed (Dutch) minis- 
ter, was born in Holland in 1698, and came to America 
in 1730. He was pastor at Hackensack until 1737; 
at Hackensack and Schraalenburgh until 1755; Brook- 
lyn, Flatlands, Bushwick, Flatbush, New Utrecht, and 
Gravesend in 1756, when he died. See Corwin, Man- 
ual of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. p. 226. 


Curti, Francesco, a Bolognese engraver, was born 
in 1603, and studied under Cherubino Alberti. The 
fullowing are his principal plates: The Virgin and St. 
Catherine; The Virgin Teaching the Infunt Jesus to 
Read; The Marriage of St. Catherine; The Infant 
Christ Sleeping. He died about 1670. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, s. v. 

Curti, Pietro, an Italian Hebraist of the Jesuit 
order, who was born in Rome in 1711, and died there 
April 4, 1762, was regarded as one of the best met- 
aphysicians of his time. He taught Hebrew in the 
Rman College, and published several dissertations on 
difficult passages of Scripture, especially Christus Sa- 
erdos (Rome, 1751) :—Sol Stuns (ibid. 1754) :— Sol Re- 
trogradus (ibid. 1756). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, av. 

Curtice, ConBan, a Congregational minister, was 
bom at Windsor, N. H., Feb. 11, 1809. He studied at 
Hancock Academy, and graduated from Gilmanton Sem- 
inary in 1843; Oct. 5 of that year was ordained pastor 
of Northfield and Sanbornton Bridge (the latter now 
Tilton), N. H., and was dismissed May 3, 1870. The 
next three years he was acting pastor at Boscawen, and 
thereafter resided at Tilton, without charge, until his 
death, Feb. 19, 1881. See Cong. Year-bovk, 1882, p. 26. 


Curtis, Chandler, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Wallingford, Conn., in 1795. In 1835 he went to the 
Indian country, under the direction of the American 
Baptist Boant of Foreign Missions. The field of his 
labors was among various Indian tribes, from the Choc- 
taus, on Red River, to the Omahas, far to the north- 
west, After five years’ service he removed to Griggs- 
ville, NL, in 1842 to Massachusetts, was pastor for two 
years in Westminster, and died July 27, 1881. He 
pablished, in 1866, The Mystery of Iniquity, and two 
volumes on Christianity Delineated. See The Wutch- 
man, Sept. 8, 1881. (J. C. S.) 

Curtis, Daniel, an English Baptist minister, was 
born in London in 1799. He was converted in youth ; 
baptized at Blandford Street Church in 1815, of which 
be was deacon for many vears; and in 1827 assisted in 
furming a new Church for the Rev. J. Foreman, in Dor- 
æt Square. Being an occasional preacher for some years, 
Mr. Curtis was ordained pastor at Homerton Row, in 
August, 1437, and died July 26,1853. See (Lond.) Bap- 
lit Iland-bovk, 1854, p. 48. 


Curtis, David, a Baptist minister, was born at 
East Stoughton, Mass., Feb. 17, 1782. He graduated 
fom Brown University in 1808; was pastor at two 
different times in Pawtuxet, R. I., and for one year post- 
master of the village. For two years le preached in 
Harwich, Masa., and for about the same time at New 
Redford; lived eight years in Abington, serving part 
aí the time as pastor, His next pastorates, of two years 
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each, were at Fisksville and Chepacket, both in Rhode 
Island. The last twenty-five years of his life were spent 
in his native place, and he died there, Sept. 12, 1869. 
See Fuller, History of Harwich, p. 226. (J. C. S.) 


Curtis, Grandison, a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Ohio, July 22, 
1818. He joined the Baptists in early life; removed 
to the Pacific coast in 1850; in 1862 joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South; soon after was licensed 
to preach, and continued as a local preacher until 1871, 
when he entered the Columbia Conference, wherein he 
labored till his death, which occurred near La Grande, 
Union Co., Or., Jan. 21, 1873. See Minutes of Ar- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1878, p: 
908. 


Curtis, Harvey, D.D., a Presbyterian ministe!, 
was born at Adams, N. Y., May 30, 1806. He gradu- 
ated from Middlebury College, Vt., in 1831; studied the 
next year at Princeton Theological Seminary ; was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church in Bran- 
don, Vt., Feb. 18, 1886: in 1843 accepted a call from a 
Presbyterian Church in Madison, Ind., and remained 
there eight years. In 1852 he was called to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago; in 1858 was elected to 
the presidency of Knox College, Ill, and died at Gales- 
burg, Sept. 18, 1862. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1863, p. 292; Gen. Cut. of Princeton Theol. Sem, 1881, 
p. 81. 


Curtis, Henry, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Iliston, Leicestershire, England, Oct. 11,1800. He came 
to the United States in 1812; resided first in Otsego 
County, N. Y., and afterwards in the city of New York, 
where he joined the Baptist Church, and was licensed 
to preach, March 10,1824. The same year he was or- 
dained at Harpersville, N. Y.; in 1832 he became pas- 
tur of the Church in Bethany, where he remained four- 
teen years. He did much evangelical labor in Wayne 
County, during a period of thirty-five years, and thir- 
teen churches were more or less under his pastoral care. 
He died about 1860. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p.302. (J. C. S.) 


Curtis, James, an English Methodist preacher, was 
born at West woodside, Lincolnshire, in 1797. Removing 
to Sheffield, he was converted at the age of seventeen, 
and devoted himself to Church work. In 1822 he en- 
tered the New Connection ministry, and for thirty-three 
years travelled in twenty-two circuits, most of them 
important ones. Fle became a superannuate in 1855, 
and died in the city of York, March 8, 1874. See Min- 
utes of the Conference. 


Curtis, John, a Wesleyan missionary, after spend- 
ing three years in the theological institution at Rich- 
mond, England, was in 1868 appointed to Honduras, 
Central America, where he labored in various circuits, 
He returned to England in impaired health, and was 
ordained at the Conference of 1872. He was next ap- 
pointed to Turk’s Island, Bahama district, but was 
seized with pulmonary disease, and diced at sea, on his 
homeward voyage, Aug. 6, 1874. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1875, p. 34. 


Curtis, John D., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Plymouth, England, Feb. 29, 1816. He 
came to Philadelphia, Pa., with his parents, when but 
three vears of age®began preaching at the age of 
twenty; in 1837 united with the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence; in 1876 became superannuated, and retired to 
the city of Wilmington, where he died, July 25, 1877. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1878, p. 22. 


Curtis, Jonathan, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Randolph, Mass.. Oct. 22,1786. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1811; was ordained at Ep- 
som, N. H., in 1815; dismissed in 1825. His other 
charges were Sharon, Mass., Pittsfield, N. H., and South 
Woodstock, Conn. He died at Chicopee, Mass., Jan. 
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27, 1861. Mr. Curtis published several Sermons and 
Addresses. See Cong. Quarterly, 1861, p. 352. 

Curtis, Joseph, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Exeter in 1815. He labored as an evangelist 
while yet a layman in the Established Church; after- 
wards became a Baptist, gave up business entirely, and 
devoted himself to gratuitous labors from place to place, 
visiting the cottages, where he read, prayed, and con- 
versed, announcing at each house his intention of 
preaching in the open air. He was some time pastor 
at St. Mary Ottery, and at Cranford, Middlesex. He 
died near Devoran, Cornwall, Dec. 18,1878. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hand-book, 1880, p. 294. 


Curtis, Joseph E., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Wethersfield, Conn., Oct. 9,1789. He graduated 
from Williams College, Mass., in 1815, and went to Vir- 
ginia, where he was licensed by Hanover Presbytery 
in 1828, and installed pastor of Powhatan Church, re- 
maining there until 1842. He died at Montrose, March 
1, 1859. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1860, p. 69. 


Curtis, Joseph Wait, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Vermont. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1811; was ordained, July 5, 1816, pastor at 
North Yarmouth, Me.; preached at Warren, O., from 
1820 to 1832; was chaplain of Vermont penitentiary 
for two years; missionary in Canada in 1835; without 
a charge in Vermont the next year; and pastor at Had- 
ley, Mass., from 1836 until his death, March 16, 1857. 
See Trien. Cat. of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 28. 


Curtis, M. Ashley, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector for several vears, until about 1856, 
in Society Hill, S.C. Shortly after he was rector of 
St. Matthew's Church, Hillsborough, N. C., and in this 
pastorate he remained until his death, in April, 1872. 
See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1873, p. 133. 


Curtis, Otis Freeman, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Hanover, N. H., July 6, 1804. He 
studied at Kimball) Union Academy; read theology 
with Rev. William A. Chapin at Craftsbury, Vt.; and 
was ordained an evangelist Oct. 23, 1828, He was 
pastor at Barton and Irasburg the two following years; 
evangelist in Derby and other towns in northern Ver- 
mout (Barre, Peacham, Glover, Plaintield) from 1830 to 
1835; preached in Canton (III.), Chicago, Racine, Keno- 
sha, Waukesha, and Milwaukee; Shopiere from 1848 to 
1850; installed at Emerald Grove, Wis., May 6, 1851 ; 
dismissed May 1, 1863; preached at Versailles, N. Y., 
among the Seneca Indians, from 1864 to 1867; was act- 
ing pastor at Dover, Ill., until 1874; without charge at 
Emerald Grove until 1878; and died at David City, 
Neb., July 1, 1879. See Cong. Year-bvok, 1880, p. 16. 

Curtis, Reuben B., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Lisbon, Me. He was converted in 
1830, in 1845 joined the Maine Conference, in 1862 was 
transferred to the Wisconsin Conference, in 1868 be- 
came superannuated, and died May 21, 1872. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 119. 


Curtis, Thomas, D.D., a Baptist minister and 
educator, was born in England, and came to America 
about 1845, being then over fifty years of age. He 


preached for some time in Charleston, S. C., and event- | 


ually established a school for young ladies at Limestone 
Springs. He lost his life on a steamer that. was burned 
on the Potomac in 1858. See Cathcart, Baptist Ency- 
clop. s. v. . 

Curtis, Thomas F., D.D.,a Baptist minister, was 
born in England in 1816. He was educated in the South 
Carolina University, and pursued his theological studies 
under the direction of his father, the Rev. Thomas Cur- 
tis, D.D. After several years’ pastorate over a church 
near Boston, he was called to a professorship in-Lewis- 
burg University, Pa., where he remained until 1865. 
In 1867 he took up his residence in Cambridge, Maaa., 
where he died in 1872, Dr. Curtis published a volume 
on /nspiration. He is also author of a work on Com- 
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munion, and another entitled Progress of Baptist Pria- 
ciples in the Last Hundred Years, (J.C.S.) 


Curtis, Timothy, an English Wesleyan miniater, 
a native of Yurkshire, was sent in 1830 to Jamaica, and 
died at Falmouth, on that island, Dec. 24, 1854, in his 
forty-ninoth year. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1855. 

Curtis, William, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Hoxcy, Lincolnshire, England, May 15, 1798. 
He first united with the Primitive Methodist Church 
and entered its ministry; came to Illinois in 1830, and 
jeined the Methodist Episcopal Church, but withdrew 
in 1832; then organized a church at Albion, and was 
ordained its pastor; and eventually five other churches, 
He died June 15, 1877. 


Curtis, William A., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, graduated from the General Theological Semi- 
nary, N.Y. He was rector of St. Peter’s Church, Ho- 
bart, for many years, until his death, in Norwich, Conn., 
Oct. 31, 1862. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1863, p. 94. 


Curtiss, Caleb, a Congregational minister, grad- 
uated from Princeton College, studied theology, and 
was ordained pastor at Charlton, Mass.. in 1761. He 
was dismissed in 1776, after which he represented the 
town in the Provincial Congress, and served in other 
public capacities. He died March 21, 1802. See Alex- 
ander, Princeton College in the 18th Century. 


Curtiss, Claudius G., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Niagara County, N. Y. Jan. 16, 
1823. He was converted in his twentieth vear, and 
immediately joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 1854 he removed to Markham, Canada, where he 
was licensed to preach by the Canada Wesleyan Church. 
In 1860 he united with the Evangelical Association, 
was ordained, and appointed to Seneca charge. In 1867 
he returned to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was received as a member of the East Genesee Confer- 
ence. He took a supernumerary relation in 1881, and 
retired to his home in Hammondsport, where he died, 
Aug. 18, 1882. See Minutes of Annuul Conferences, 
1882. p. 320. 

Curtiss, Samuel Ives, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Meriden, Conn., March 5, 1803. He 
studied in the preparatory department of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and in 1832 graduated from 
Yale Divinity School. In November of that year he 
was ordained pastor in East Hampton, remaining there 
five vears. From 1837 to 1839 he was acting pastor 
in West Woodstock, four years acting pastor at Union, 
and from April 12, 1843, regular pastor until his death, 
March 26, 1880. See Cony. Year-bovk, 1881, p. 20. 


Curtiss, William M., a minister in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, was born at Norway, Her- 
kimer Co., N. Y., Aug. 6, 1798. He received a liberal 
education; went to Mississippi when about twenty-two, 
and engaged in teaching; joined the Church in 1821 ; 
and in 1822 was licensed to preach, and admitted into 
the Mississippi Conference. In 1837 he located; in 
1855 re-entered the effective ranks; in 1861 became 
superannuated, and died Feb. 9, 1863. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1864, 
p. 495. 

Curtius, SEBASTIAN, a Reformed theologian of 
Germany, doctor and professor of theology at Marburg, 
where he died, May 30, 1684, is the author of Rudices 
Ling. S. Hebr, (Weimar, 1629, 1645, 1649; Amsterdam, 
1652) :—Afanuale Hebreo-Chald. Lat. Belgicum (Frank~ 
fort. 1668) :—Kleiner Juden Katechismus (Casel, 1650). 
See Jicher, A lUgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliogr. Hundbuch,s. v.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebraa, 
ii, 551; Furst, Bib. Jud. i, 198 (where the first two 
works are erroneously ascribed to Cursivs), (B. P.) 


Curvius. See CUARAN. 
Curwen, Hugh, an Irish prelate, was a native of 
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Westmoreland. and became dean of Hereford in 1541. 
Ov Oct. 20, 1555, he became archbishop of Dublin; in 
1357 was constituted one of the lords-justices of Ireland ; 
in Jane, 1559, was appointed keeper of the great seal of 
Ireland; in 1560 was one of the spiritual lords, who sat 
in the Parliament; in 1563 was again constituted lord- 
chancellor; in 1567 procured his tranvlatiou to Oxford, 
and spent one vear there. He died at Swinbrook in 
November, 1568. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Arch- 
biskops of Dullin, p. 235. 

Curwen, John, an English Congregational min- 
iter, was born at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, Nov. 14, 
1816. He was early brought to Christ; was educated 
at Coward College, and at University College, London; 
became assistant minister in the Church at Basingstoke 
in 1838; iu 1841 co-pastor at Stowmarket, Suffolk ; in 
1844 pagor at Plaistow ; resigned in 1867, on account 
of ill-health, and devoted himself to the improvement 
of Church music, establishing a printing and publishing 
business for that purpose. He died May 26, 1880. He 
published, The Little Tune-book Hurmonized : — The 
Child's Own Hymn-book :—The Standurd Course of the 
Tonic-sol-fu Method :— How to Observe Harmony :— 
The Teachers Munual :— Musical Statics :—Construc- 
tire Exercises in Elementary Musical Composition :— 
Musical Theory, and other works. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Yearbook, 1881, p. 366. 

Curwen, Spedding, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Whitehaven, Cumberland, Jan. 
19,1790. Hewas brought up in the Established Church, 
but joined the Independents at Leeds, and was svon 
engaged in speaking at weekly prayer-meetings and 
at adjacent villages on Sunday evenings, and finally 
became a student in Rotherham College. He was 
ordained at Heckmondwike in December, 1814; was 
called to the Church at Cottingham, near Hull, in 1819, 
also preaching on Sunday evenings at Fish Street 
Chapel; and accepted a call from the Church at Bar- 
bican, London, in 1824. While there he, with oth- 
tra, founded the Christian Instruction Society. In 
1828 he went to Frome, Somersetsbire, where he la- 
bored for eleven vears; in 1838 he settled for a few 

months at Newbury, whence he was called by the new 
vweiety at Castle Street, Reading, and there remained 
until his death, Jan. 9, 1856. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1857, p. 173-175; Evangelical Mag. March, 1856. 

Curwin, Greorce, a Congregational minister, son 
of Hon. Jonathan Curwin, was born at Salem, Mass., 
May 21, 1683. He graduated from Harvard College in 
1701; was ordained in Salem, as colleague to the Rev. 
Mr. Noyes, May 19,1714; and died Nov. 23, 1717. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 254. 

Cusa (Cusan, or Cusanus), an early English ab- 
bot of the Wicii, in the latter part of the 8th century. 


Cusari, Toe Book or. See JeHuDAH (Ha-Leri) 
ben-Samuel, 


. Cushen, Samvet, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Frederick County, Md., March 21, 1796. 
He joined the Church at the age of eighteen, and in 
1818 entered the travelling ministry, wherein he labored 
as his health would permit until his decease, in July, 
1825, See Minutes of Annusl Conferences, 1825, p. 475; 
Methodine Magazine, vii, 366. 

Cushing, Caleb, a Congregational minister, was 
bern at Scituate, Mase. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1692: was ordained pastor of the First Church 
in Selisbury, Mass., Nov. 9, 1698. The Rev. Edmund 
Noyes became his colleague, Nov. 20, 1751. Mr. Cush- 
ing died Jan. 25, 1752, aged eighty years. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, i, 453. 

Cushing, Christopher, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was Lorn at Scituate, Mass., May 3, 1820. In 
IMM he graduated from Yale College; spent one year 
8 Yale Divinity Sehool, and in 1847 graduated from 
Aadover Theological Seminary. In February, 1849, he 
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was ordained pastor of the Edwards Church, Boston, 
and remained there until April, 1851; from September 
following until September, 1868, was pastor in North 
Brookfield; for ten years, from 1867, was secretary of 
the American Congregational Union; from January to 
July, 1879, treasurer of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; frum 1867 to 1875 one of the editors 
of the Congregational Quarterly, and was its sole editor 
and proprietor during the succeeding three years. In 
1855 he became one of the overseers of the Charity 
Fund of Amherst College; from 1852 to 1863 he pre- 
pared and published the Annual Reports of the Brook- 
field Auxiliary Foreign Missionary Society. He also 
published many Sermons and Addresses, He died Oct. 
23, 1881. See Cong. Year-bvok, 1882, p. 26. 


Cushing, Jacob, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
son of Rev. Job Cushing, of Shrewsbury, Mass., gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1748; was ordained pas- 
tor in Waltham, Nov. 22, 1752; and died Jan. 18, 1809, 
aged seventy-nine years, See Sprague, Annals of" the 
Amer. Pulpit, i, 514. 

Cushing, James Royal, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Salisbury, N. H., Nov. 24, 1800. He 
studied at the Thetford (Vt.) Academy ; graduated from 
Bangor Theological Seminary in 1828; the next year, 
Aug. 12, he was ordained pastor of the Church in Box- 
borough, Mass., where he remained until June 10, 1833; 
the next two vears was city missionary in Boston ; from 
June, 1835, until April, 1844, pastor in East Haverhill ; 
from November following until May, 1854, pastor in 
Wells, Me. After this he was acting pastor in the fol- 
lowing places: Taunton, Mass., until 1861; North Roch- 
ester till 1869; Cotuit Port the next vear; Waquoid, 
1871-74; subsequently resided without charge at East 
Haverhill until his death, June 11, 1881. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1882, p. 27. 

Cushing, Job, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Hingham, Mass. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1714; was ordained first pastor of the Church in 
Shrewsbury, Dec. 4, 1723; and died Aug. 6, 1760, aged 
sixty-seven years, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 514. 

Cushing, Jonathan, a Unitarian minister, was 
born at Hingham, Mass., in 1690. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1712; was ordained at Dover, N. H., 
Sept.18, 1717; and died March 25, 1769. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 74. 


Cushing, Jonathan Peter, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Rochester, N. H., March 12, 1793. He 
studied at Phillips Academy, Exeter; graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1817; went to Virginia, and be- 
came connected with Hampden -Sidney College, first 
as a tutor, then as a professor, and after the death of 
Dr. Hodge, in 1820, as president, in which office he con- 
tinued until the close of his life, April 25, 1835. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 524. 

Cushing, Perez Lincoln, a Baptist minister, 
was born in Boston, Mass., March 6, 1822. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1849; spent one vear at 
the Newton Theological Institution, and was ordained 
in 1852. For six years thereafter he was chaplain of 
the Reform School at Westborough ; and subsequently, 
for twelve years, of the State Almshouse at Bridge- 
water. He was also a teacher at Middleborough for a 
time. Tle died at Santa Barbara, Cal., March, 14, 1875. 
See Newton General Catalogue, p. 39. (J. C. S.) 


Cushing, Samuel A., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Brattleborough, Vt., Jan. 24, 1812. In 
1831 he entered the miuistry, and the following vear 
joined the Vermont and New Hampshire Conference, 
where he served eleven charges in New Hampshire. 
His health failing, he became superannuated, supplying, 
for a season, East Cambridge. Taking a transfer in 
1844 to New England Conference, he tilled four more 
pastorates; and from 1859 was again a superannuate, 
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During the Rebellion he entered the work of the Chris- | ough, Vt.; 1862 in Plymouth, Mass. From 1863 to 
tian Commission, until himself prustrated by disease, | 1867 he resided in Plymouth without charge, and there- 
which terminated his life at Waltham, Mass., March 10, | after in Grinnell, Ia. He died Ang. 5, 1878. He pub- 
1881. See Aftnutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 88. | lished, Address on Washington's Birthday (1835) :— The 


Cushman, Chester Lemuel, a Congregational | “7 2f God. The Living and the Dead :— Revivals of 
minister, was born at Stafford, Conn., March 29, 1831. — Frasher — nie eles of Living tn the 
He graduated at Amherst College in 1856 ; was ordained DO ee Complaint ; A ppeul to Churches of the 
pastor at Townshend, Vt., Dec. 22, 1859 ; dismissed Oct. ofony (1871). See Cong. Year-book, 1879, p. 40. 
15, 1866; became pastor at Ludlow and Phillipston,| Cushman, Ralph, a Presbyterian minister, was 
Mass., and at Ludlow Mills; and died April 21, 1880. | born in Massachusetts in 1792. He graduated from 
See Minutes of Gen. Convention of Vermont, 1881, p. 49. | Williams College in 1817, and from Andover Theological 


Cushman, Elisha, a Baptist minister, son of Rev. Seminary in 1820; was ordained Nov. 16, 1821; trav- 
Elisha Cushman, was born at Hartford, Conn., July 4, elled as a home missionary in Kentucky from that time 
1X13, In March, 1836, he commenced, with Mr. Isaac | t° 1824: and then settled at Pittsford, N. Y., until 1826, 
N. Bolles, the publication of what was subsequently and at Manlius until 10, wae: he acte for ay i 
known as the //urtfurd Lourier, a political newspaper. — for she. American tome Missionary Socie: 
In March, 1838, he began a religious paper, the Christian and IES ng to (Ohio the a died at W coster, 
Secretary, the organ of the Baptists in Connecticut, Aug. 24, 1631. * —— Central N.X. 
which had been discontinued for a short time. In the | P 504; Trien. Cat, of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 41. 


autumn of 1839 he became a Christian, and united with | Cushman, Richards, a Congregational minister, 
the First Baptist Church in Hartford. Soon after this | was born in Massachusetts in 1819. He graduated from 
he retired from the editorship of the political paper, of | Brown University in 1844, and studied one year tbere- 
which he had had charge, and contined his attention to | after in Andover Theological Seminary; was ordained 
the Secretary. In April, 1840, he was licensed to preach, | in 1847 a missionary for the Foreign Evangelical Soci- 
and was ordained pastor of the Baptist Church in Wil- , ety to Hayti, where he remained until his death, June 
lington, Sept. 30 of the same vear. He now gave up| 7, 1849. See Trien. Cut. of Andover Theul. Sem. 1870, 
his editorial work, and devoted himself to his Church, | p. 175. 


of which he remained pastor for tive year, when, in Cushman, Robert Woodward, D.D,, a Bap- 
consequence of ill-health, he resigned. In a year or tist minister, son of Job Cushman, a lineal descendant 
two his health was so far restored that he was able to | .¢ Rubert Cushman, of the Pilgrim Fathers, was born at 
resume his ministerial work, and in April, 1847, he ac- Woolwich, Me., April 10, 1800. For some time he was, 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Church at Deep engaged in the watchmaking and jewelry business. 
River, where he continued for several years. He after- Having become a Christian, and fitted for college, be 
wards acted as pastor of the Church in West Hartford entered Columbian College, Washington, D.C., and grad- 
for some time, and returned, at length, to his former | usted in 1826. By bis own efforts he paid his way 
position as editor of the Christian Secretary, for a sea- | while procuring an education, yet took a high rank as 
son, performing the duties of pastor of the Church at | a scholar. He was ordained, August, 1826, pastor of the 
Bloomtield. His death occurred at Hartford, Jan. 4, | Baptist Church in Poughkeepsie, N. V. and a little more 
1876. See the Cushman Genealogy, p. 408: T urubull, than a year afterwards removed to Philadelphia. In 
in the Christian Secretary, Jan. 12, 1876. (J. C. S.) 1828 he established “a young ladies’ institute ” of a high 
Cushman, Isaac Jackson, a Presbyterian min- | order, still constantly employed as a preacher, and for a 
ister, was born in Ohio. He graduated from the Miami | time was the editor of the Christian Gazette. In the 
University, Oxford, O., in 1858, and entered the Theo- | various organizations fur religious work, established by 
logical Seminary at Xenia; was licensed to preach by | his denomination, he took an active interest. He was 
the Chillicothe Presbytery in 1859, and in 1860 was or- | one of the early and warm friends of the American 
dained by the Cincinnati Presbytery pastor at Murdock, | Baptist Publication Society. After uearly twelve years 
where he remained till his death, Aug. 26, 1881, at the | of labor in Philadelphia, he was called to the pastorate 
age of forty-nine. (W. P. S.) of the Bowdoin Square Church, in Boston, and was in- 
ushman, Isaac Somes, a Methodist Episco- stalled July 8, 1841. In the winter of 1847-48 he went 
— was born at New Gloucester, Me. in | to Washington, to take charge of the E Street Baptist 
1823. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1844; Church in that cny during the temporary absence of 
subsequently from the Medical School of the same col- TS pastor, Rev. G. W. Samson, He remained in Wash- 
lege; and for three years practiced medicine in Saco, | ington, and established a ladies’ school, which he con- 
In 1851 he entered Concord Biblical Institute, and in ducted for five years, and nen returned to Boston, to 
1853 joined the New England Conference. During the become the principal of the Mount y — Ladies 
civil war he was chaplain of the Thirty-third Massa- School.” In 1863 he retired from active life on ac- 
chusetts Regiment, and afterwards surgeon of the First | Count of impaired health, aud spent his closing years in 
Massachusetts Cavalry. In 1864 he re-entered the pas- | Wakefield, Mass., where he died, April 7, 1868. (J.C. S.) 
torate in the Maine Conference; and in 1867 was trans-! Cushman, Rufus Spaulding, D.D., a Congre- 
ferred to the New England Conference,in which he con- | gationa) minister, was born at Fairhaven, Vt., Aug. 31, 
tinued until bis sudden death, Sept. 6, 1870. See Jfin- | 1815. He studied at Castleton Seminary; graduated 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 87. from Middlebury College in 1837; was a teacher in 
Cushman, Job, a Congregational minister, was Pickens County, Ala.. in 1888 and 1839, and in Lowndes 
born at Kingston, Mass., Jan 17. 1797. He studied at County, Mian., on aes He became a member of Lane 
the Kingston Grammar School; graduated from Brown Pheological Seminary in 1841, and graduated from Au- 
University in 1819; studied theology with Calvin Park, | burn Theological Seminary in 1843; was ordained at 
D.D., and was ordained in Springfield, N. H., July 6,1 Orwell, Vt, Dec. 21 of the same year; dismissed May 
1825, where he remained pastor three years. During | ^} 1862; May 28 following was installed over the 
1828 and 1829 he was acting pastor in Bristol; the next Church ay Manchester, and died May 18, 18:7. See 
two years in Sullivan; 1832 in Westford, Conn. ; from | C Cat. of 4 uburn Theol, Sem. 1883, p. 266. 
1833 to 1835 in North Wrentham (now Norfolk), Mass. ; Cushny, Alexander (1), a Scotch clergyman, 
until 1839 pastor in Prescott; from 1841 to 1843 acting | took his degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 177-4 < 
pastor in Tolland; from 1852 to 1854, in Palmyra, Pe- | became schoolmaster of Foveran ; was licensed to preach 
waukee, and Watertown, Wis.; from 1856 to 1859 in | in 1782; presented to the living of Ovne in 1786, are 
Truro aud North Truro, Mass.; until 1861 in Marlbor- | ordained; and died Feb, 1, 1839, aged eighty-five years, 
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Two of his sons were ministers — Dr. Alexander, at 
kavne; Robert, at Bellie. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iii, 697. 

Cushny, Alexander (2), D.D., a Scotch clergy- 
man, took his first degree at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, in 1805; commenced teaching in his youth; was 
presented to the living at Strachan in 1814; ordained 
in 1813; transferred to Rayne in 1820; elected synod 
clerk in 1825; deposed in 1842 by the assembly, with 
others, for holding communion with the deposed minis- 
ters at Strathbogie, but the sentence was reversed in 
five months. His knowledge of business, intrepidity, 
and straightforward conduct were of great service in 
defeating the plans of the non-intrusion party in the 
synod. He had a son, John, minister of Speymouth. 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 542, 600. 

Cushny, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1826; was 
licensed to preach in 1831; presented to the living at 
Insch in 1836, and ordained assistant and successor; 
transferred to Bellie in 1843, and continued in 1860. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 582. 

Cusighe, Stone DA, an old painter of the Vene- 
tian school, flourished at Cusighe, a place near the city 
of Belluno, from 1382 to 1409. ‘There is a good altar- 
piece executed by him in his native place. See Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, s.v. 

Cusp (Lat. a spear-point), the projecting points 
forming the featherings or foliations in Gothic tracery, 
arches, panels, etc.; they came into use 
daring the latter part of the Early Eng- 
lish style, ac which period they were 
sometimes worked with a small leaf, ` 
asually a trefoil, on the end. When 
first introduced, the cusps sprang from 

the flat under-surface or soffit of the 
arch, entirely independent of the mould- 
ings, and this method was sometimes 
fullowed in Decorated work; but they 
very soon began to be formed from the 
inner moulding next the soffit (usually 
either a splay or a hollow), and this con- 
tinued to be the general practice until 
the expiration of Gothic architecture. 
Some of the richest examples may be found in Lincoln 
Cathedral. See PANEL. 
In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles they were 
frequently ornamented at the ends, either with heads, 





Cusp. 





Screen, Lincoln Cathedral. 


Crosby Hall. 


leaves, or flowers, and occasionally with animals.—Par- 
ker, Glass. of Architect. s. v. See FoiLs. 


Custéddés Archivérum (keepers of the records) 
were the same as the Ceimeliarchs (q. v.). 


Custédés Ecclesize (keepers of the church) were, 
in ancient ecclesiastical use, either those otherwise called 
Üstiarii, one of the inferior orders in the early Church, 
a, more probably, perhaps, the same officers who are 
sometimes distinguished as “elders of the Church,” and 
whose duties corresponded in certain points with those 
of the modern CHURCHWARDEN (q. V.). 


Castédes Locérum Sanctorum (keepers of 
the holy places of Palestine), so called because of their 
reistion to our Lord’s earthly history: e. g. Bethlehem, 
Mamt Golgotha, the Holy Sepulchre, Mount Olivet. 
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these places fur purposes of piety and devotion; and 
that the function of these “keepers” was accounted a 
religious service appears from their having been ex- 
empted, by a statute of Theodosius, in the same man- 
ner as ecclesiastics generally, from personal tribute, out 
of regard to this their special emplovment.—Smith, Dict. 
of Christ. Antig. 8. v. 

Custos (warden) is specially the treasurer or chief 
sacristan in a foreign cathedral. See Cusros ARCH. 

There were anciently also various others thus desig- 
nated: the custos ordinis, one of the great monastic offi- 
cers, the third and fourth priors, who acted as the 
rounds; the custos ferelri, the sbrine-keeper; the custos 
operis or fubrice, the canon in charge of repairs of the 
building, in secular cathedrals; the four custodes at Exe- 
ter, attendants in the sacristy, bell-ringers, and marshal- 
men in processions; and the custos puerorum at Salis- 
bury, a canon who had the supervision of the choris- 
tera,— Walcott, Suc. Archeol. 8. v. 


Custos Arcee (keeper of the chest) was a name 
given to the archdeacon, as having charge of the treas- 
ury of the Church, and the care of dispensing the obla- 
tions of the people. In this capacity Cæcilian was ac- 
cused by the Donatists of having prohibited the dea- 
cons from carrying any provision to the martyrs in 
prison. The fourth Council of Carthage directs the 
bishop not to concern himself personally in the care and 
government of widows, orphans, and strangers, but to 
commit the duty to his archpresbyter or archdeacon.— 
Smith, Dict. of Christ, Antig. 8. v. 

Cusworth, Josern, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born near Kotherham, Yorkshire. He was convert- 
ed in Sheffield in 1804; in 1807 was received into the 
ministry ; from 1843 was governor of Kingswood School, 
and to him is due the erection of the noble building at 
Lansdown, Bath; and for twenty-seven years was one 
of the treasurers of the Home Mission and Contingent 


Fund. He died March 19, 1837, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1857. 


Cuthbald was a monk and at length abbot of 
Medeshamstede (afterwards Peterborough) in 680, and a 
man of great piety and wisdom. See also CUDUALD. 


Cuthberht was a presbyter of Lichfield, A.D. 803. 


Cuthbert, archbishop or CANTERBURY, was born in 
Mercia, of noble parents, and was high in favor with 
the king. In 736 he was appointed to the see of Here- 
ford, and in 741 was translated to the see of Canter- 
bury, and proceeded to Rome soon after. He seems to 
have agreed with Boniface, that the centre of unity 
must be the see of Rome, and was ambitious of estab- 
lishing this principle in the Church of England. He 
obtained the permission of the king to convene a synod, 
which in 747 met at Clovesho, and there he carried 
many of his points; but the proposal to bring the 
Anglican Church under subjugation to the see of Rome, 
although noticed, was very quietly evaded. We hear 
very little of the provincial labors of Cuthbert after 
this council. He died in 758. See Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 217 sq. 

Cuthbert was also the name of two early English 
abbots : 

1. Of Malmesbury, in the latter part of the 8th cen- 
tury. 

2. Of Jarrow and Wearmouth, in the same century. 
He was a disciple of Bede, and several of his Letters 
are extant. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. 


Cuthbert, Hayhurst, an English minister of the 
Society of Friends, was born in Yorkshire about 1632, 
and was among the first in that county who embraced 
the principles of the Quakers. Soon after reaching his 
majority he became an accredited minister. More than 
once during the next few years he was subjected to 


Such an office was probably occasioned by the custom | great hardship on account of his religious opinions, be- 
which arose among Christians in early times of visiting ing several times thrown into prison. In 1682 he ac- 
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ccmpanied William Penn to America, and is said to 
have been “an instrument, in the divine hand, of com- 
fort and consolation to his brethren under their new 
circumstances.” He died at his residence in Bucks 
County, Pa., in January, 1683. See Bowden, Hist. of 
the Friends in America, ii, 106. (J.C. S.) 

Cuthbert, James (1), a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1707; called to the living at Cul- 
ross in 1708, and ordained. He died Oct. 1,1715. He 
published, The Counter - Querries Querried (1712) :—A 
Letter on the Danger of Considering the Influence of the 
Spirit asa Rule of Duty. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, 
ii, 586. 

Cuthbert, James (2), a promising young mis- 
sionary of the British Wesleyans, embarked for West 
Africa in November, 1864, and died at Lagos, on his 
way to Abeokuta, Feb. 22, 1865. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1865, p. 31. 


Cuthbertson, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, 
was licensed to preach in 1817; became assistant to 
Rev, Dr. Somerville of Jedburgh; was presented by the 
king to the living of Edrom in 1823, and ordained. He 
died June 4, 1849, aged fifty-six years, See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticune, i, 436. 

Cuthbertson, John, an Associate Reformed min- 
ister, was born in Scotland in 1720. He studied for the 
ministry uuder the Rev. John McMillan, the father and 
founder of the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland; emi- 
grated to America in 1752, and for more than twenty 
years was the only Reformed Presbyterian minister in 
this country, having charge of the small Keformed Pres- 
byterian societies scattered over the thirteen colonies. 
He entered cordially into the union in 1752, and, after 
this, his field of labor was restricted to his own imme- 
diate charge, Octorara, Pa., where he died, March 10, 
1791, See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Puljnt, IX, iv, 7. 


Cuthbertson, Robert, LL.D., a Scotch Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Paisley, Nov. 15, 1805. 
He was educated at the University of Glasgow, and at 
the Divinity Hall of the United Secession Church; was 
licensed to preach in 1830, and ordained pastor of the 
Chalmers Street Church, Dunfermline, in 1833. He re- 
signed in 1843; joined the Congregationalists in 1645,and 
became pastor at Cleckheaton in 1852; retired to Leeds 
in 1869, and continued to reside there until his death, 
Dec. 17,1881. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1883, p. 274. 

Cuthburg (Cudburg, Cudburh, Cuthbritha, 
or Cuthburga), sister of Ina, king of Wessex, was the 


foundress and first abbess of Wimburn, cir. A.D. 705. | 


She had been the wife of Alfred, king of Northumber- 
land, and a nun at Barking. She is commemorated 
Aug. 31. 


Cuthbyhrt. See CUTHBERT. 


Cuthfrith was the twelfth bishop of Lichfield, about 
A.D. 765-769. 


Cuthill, ALEXANDER, a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in 1809; called to the second charge 
at Avr in 1814, and ordained. He died Feb, 17, 1852, 
leaving, Public Sins Aygravated by the Enjoyment of 
Great Public Blessings (1843) :—/racourses on Practt- 
cal Religion (Avr, 1851, 2 vols. 8v0):—An Account of 
the Purish. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 95. 


Cuthman (Cutmen, or Cutmanus), Saint, 
eommemorated Feb. 8, was an English monk at Sten- 


l 
ninga or Steyning, in Essex, in the Yth ov nnu eee | 


ory. 


The Bollandists relate many curivus legends of 
him. 
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Cuthwin (Cuthuuinus) is the name (1) of the 
first bishop of Leicester, appointed in 679; also (2) of 
the eighth bishop of Dunwich, about the middle of the 
8th century. See also CUTHBERT. 


Cutler, Abel, a Congregational minister, was born 
in Massachusetts. He graduated from Williams College 
in 1807, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1810; was acting as home missionary in 1815, and may 
have been so previously; was ordained Oct. 24, 1816, as 
pastor at Yarmouth, remaining until 1833; was not after- 
wards settled, nor in regular service, and died at North- 
ampton, Feb. 27,1859. See Trien. Cut. of Andover Theol. 
Sem, 1870, p. 17. 

Cutler, Calvin, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Guildhall, Vt., in 1791. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1819; became pastor of the Church in 
Windham, N. H., April, 1828, and died in 1844. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, iv, 414. 

Cutler, Blbridge Gerry, a Congreyational min- 
ister, was born in Maine. He studied theology one 
year in Andover Theological Seminary as a member of 
the class of 1839; was a student in Harvard College; 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1839; was 
stated supply at Phippsburg, Me., in 1840 and 1841; 
was ordained Jan. 15, 1842; and was pastor at Belfast 
from that year until his death at Reading, Pa., April 28, 
1846. See Trien. Cut. of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 
140. 


Cutler, Lyman, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Massachusetts in 1827. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1847, and from Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1850; was installed Jan. 22, 1851, at 
Pepperell; and was pastor of Eliot Church, Newton, 
from 1854 until his death, April 28, 1855, See Trien. 
Cat. of Andorer Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 183. 


Cutler, Rufus Putnam, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Hamilton, Mass., July 11,1815. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1840, and from the Di- 
vinity School of Harvard University in 1844; in 1846 
became pastor of the Second Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Portland, Me.; in 1854, of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Cal.; and in 1859 returned to 
New England. He preached for a few months at Staten 
island; in 1869 took charge of a church in Charleston, 
S.C.: in October, 1872, sailed for Europe, and on his re- 
turn voyage, in August, 1873, he was struck with partial 
paralysis, He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1877. 
See Obituury Record of Yule College, 1878. 

Cutler, Stephen H., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 1, 1802. He was 
vonverted at eighteen; in 1827 was licensed to preach, 
aud admitted into the New Hampshire Conference, 
wherein he labored to the close of his life, May 22, 1834. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1834, p. 283. 


Cutsuida (or Cudsuida) was abbess of Worces- 
ter, probably at the end of the 7th century. 


Cuttell, Henry MARTYN, a preacher uf the United 
Methodist Free Church, was born at Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
April 27, 1839, where his father was a godly local preach- 
er. He was converted under the ministry of the Kev. 
James Caughey, an American evangelist; for a short 
time was a loca) preacher; in 1861 began to travel as a 
minister in the Free Methodist Church; and died sud- 


denly, Sept. 4, 1868. See Minutes of the Twelfth Annual 


Assembly. 
Cutter, Epwarp Fraxcis, D.D.. a Congregational 
minister, was born at Portland, Me., Jan. 20,1810. He 


graduated from Bowdoin Cullege in 1828, and from An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1831; was ordained pas- 
tor of the Second Church in Warren, Me., May 8, 1833; 
dismissed May 8, 1846; Sept. 23 of the latter vear was 
installed pastor at Belfast, and resigned in October, 1835, 
but was not regularly dismissed until a vear afterwarda. 
During 1856 and 1857 he was editor of the Christian 
Era. The next two years he was acting pastor at 


Cuthred is the name of several early English ec- 
clesiasts : 

1. An abbot, probably of Mercia, in the middle of the 
8th century. 

2. An abbot of Hereford, A.D. 803. 

3. A presbyter, probably of Kent, A.D. 808. See 
Smith, Dect. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 
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Beardstown, Ill, and then, from 1859 to 1863, resided in 
Belfast, Me., without charge. At Rockland he was act- 
ing pastor from 1863 to 1871, and at Andover during 
13738. Excepting one year iu California, he resided, 
after this without charge, in Belfast. At two periods 
he was recording secretary of the General Conference of 
Maine, viz. 1844-48 and 1851; from 1868 to 1880. sec- 
retary of the Maine Congregational Charitable Society ; 
from 1842 to 1857, trustee of the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety; from 1873, an overseer of Bowdoin College. His 
death occurred iu Charleston, S. C.. March 27, 1880. Mr. 
Cutter wrote largely for religious periodicals, and be- 
sides various sermons and essays, he published, Pastoral 
Conversations (1846) :— Day of Judyment and Day of 
Saleation:—Household Instruction., See Cong. Year- 
Book, 1881, p. 20. 


Cutting, Leonard, a minister of the Protestant 
Fpiscopal Church, was born at Great Yarmouth, Eng- 
land, in 1724. When seventeen years of age he was 
admitted to Pembroke College, Cambridge University, 
aud received his degree of A.B. in 1747. He came to 
Virginia, and became overseer of a plantation, and sub- 
sequently of a large farm in New Jersey. He was ap- 
pointed tutor in the college at New York in 1756, and 
professor of the Greek and Latin languages and of moral 
philosophy. From November, 1757, to March, 1758, 
during the absence of president Johnson, Mr. Cutting 
had charge of the institution, and again in 1759. Hav- 
ing prepared fur the ministry in the meantime, he re- 
signed his professorship in October, 1763, and went to 
England for ordination, He waa appointed missionary 
to Piscataqua (now Stelton) and New Brunswick, N. J., 
by the Suciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, In 1766 he became rector of St. George’s 
Church, Hempstead, L. T., conducting a classical school 
at the same time. His next pasturate was at Snow 
Hill, Md., in 1784, whence, in 1785, he removed to Christ 
Church, in Newbern, N. C, and thence, after eight years, 
to New York city. In September, 1792, he was a mem- 
ber of the General Convention, and was secretary of the 
House of Bishops. He died in New York, Jan. 25, 1794. 
See Sprague, Annuals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 223. 


Cutting, Sewell Sylvester, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born at Windsor, Vt., Jan. 19, 1813. He 
united with the Church in 1827, aud commenced the 
study of law at the age of sixteen, but subsequently 
decided to prepare for the ministry. He was fitted for 
enllege at South Reading, now Wakefield, Mass.; spent 
two years in Waterville College, now Colby University, 
aud two vears at the University of Vermont, where he 
graduated with the highest honors of his class in 1835. 
He was ordained March 31, 1836, as pastor of the Church 
in West Boylston, Mass., and not lung after was called 
to the Church in Southbridge, where he remained from 
1837 to 1845. He next took editorial charge of The 
baptist Advocate, in New York city, afterwards called 
the New York Recorder, For a short time he was cor- 
responding secretary of the American and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. and for a year or two was engaged in edi- 
trial work in connection with the Watchman and Re- 
lector of Boston and the Christian Reciew. In 1853 
he once more became editor of the New York Recorder, 
which, as consolidated with the Baptist Register, be- 
tame subsequently The kzaminer. In 1855 he became 
prafesaor of rhetoric and of history in the University 
af Rochester; in 1868, secretary of the American Bap- 
tix Educational Commission; in 1879, secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. After serv- 
img one year, he went abroad, and did not enter again 
upan any public position. His death took place Feb. 7, 
1882, Among the best known of the publications of Dr. 
Cutting are his Struggles and Triumphs of Religious 
Liberty, and his Historical Vindications of the Baptists 
fra 1858). See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. p. 305. 
G. C. &) 


Cottrias, Wiruiax, an English Baptist minister, 
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was born in 1784. He was converted at sixteen; pur- 
sued a course of theological study under Dr. Ryland, at 
the Bristol College, and was ordained in 1808 as pastor 
of the Church at Arnsbv, Leicestershire. In 1818 he 
removed to Ridgemont, Bedfordshire, and died there, 
Dec. 16, 1829. See (Lond.) Baptist Magazine, 1830, p. 
409. (J. C. S.) 


Cutulf was abbot of Evesham about A.D. 780. 


Cutzupite (August. Ep. 53; De Unit. Ecel. 6) is 
probably a corruption for Cutuprite, i. q. Cotopite or 
Gottspita, a name given to the heretics called CIRCUM- 
CELLIONES (q. V.). 


Cuutfert. See CuTHFRITH. 


Cuvier, Cuartes CHRÉTIEN Leopovp, a French 
Protestant theologian, was born Oct. 24,1798. He stud- 
ied at Montbéliard and Strasburg ; in 1821 was appoint- 
ed professor of history at the royal college of Strasburg, 
in 1824 professor of history at the university there, 
and occupied this latter position for nearly forty vears. 
In 1859 he was elected dean of the faculty, but in 1860 
resigned his professorship on account of broken health. 
On his retirement he was decorated with the cross of 
the legion of honor, and appointed honorary dean. 
The remainder of his life he spent in writing and im- 
proving the religious state of the Church. He died 
April 17, 1881, at Montbéliard. He published, Erpo- 
sition de la Doctrine Ecangélique (Paris and Strasburg, 
1834) :— Esquisse sur les Ecrivains Sucrés des Hebreux 
(1843) :— Le Petit Catéchisme de Luther (1846) :— Précis 
de l'Histoire des Missions Chreétiennes (eod.) :—La Venue 
du Sauveur (eod.) :—Les Souffrances et le Triomphe du 
Sauveur (eod.):—Conseils et Consolations de [ Expéri- 
ence; Cours d'Etudes Ilistoriques (1860-80). He also 
edited Recueil de Psuumes et Cantiques, and a new edi- 
tion of La Liturgie de lu Confession d’Augsburg. See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 254; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Cuyck, Henry Van, a Dutch theologian and schol- 
ar, was born in 1546 at Kuilenburg. For fourteen years 
he taught philosophy at Louvain. After having been 
vicar-general of the archbishop of Malines, he became 
bishop of Ruremond in 1596, and won the reputation of 
being a prelate both pious and instructive. He died 
Oct. 7, 1609. His principal works are, Orationes Pane- 
gyricæ (Antwerp, 1575):—an edition of the works of 
Cassianus (ibid. 1578) :— Speculum Concubinariorum Sa- 
cerdotum, Monachorum, Clericorum (Cologne, 1599; Lou- 
vain, 1601) :—Epistole Parenetice. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lez- 
ikon, 8. v. 

Cuykendall, F. Netson, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in 1826. He was converted in 1842; 
licensed to preach in 1847; in 1848 entered the Oneida 
Conference; in 1857 became superannuated, and died 
Sept. 4 the same year. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1858, p. 89; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Cwenburh. See CUENBURH. 


Cwiffen, a Welsh saint of the 7th century, com- 
memorated June 3, was founder of Llangwvfen, in Den- 
bighshire. and patron of Tudweilig, in Carnarvonshire 
(Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 304). 


Cybar (or Cibar; Lat. Eparchius), a French an- 
chorite, at first entered the monastery of Sedaciac, in 
Perigord, but afterwards secluded himself in a cell near 
Angouléme, where he was patronized by Aptonius IT, 
the bishop of Angoulême, who ordained him priest. As 
he became popular, disciples flocked to him for instruc- 
tion, and a monastery sprung up. He died July 1, 581, 
having occupied his cell for thirty-nine years. He is 
commemorated July 1. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 
8. v. 

Cybi [pronounced Kubby ] (Lat. Chebius, or Kebius), 
a Welsh saint, was a younger cousin of St. David. He 
was present at the synod of Brefi, and his memory, near 


CYFEILACH 


Llanddewi Brefi, the place where it was held, is pre- 
served in the name of the Church of Llangybi. The 
churches of Llangybi, near Caerleon, and Llangybi, in 
Carnarvonshire, were founded by him. He is especially 
distinguished as founder of a society at Caergybi or 
Holyhead, in Anglesey. As presiding over this he was 
styled, according to the practice of the time, a bishop, 
though he never had authority over a diocese. ‘I'he 


day of commemoration is variously given as Nov. 6 and 
Noy. 8 


Cyclus Anni. See CALENDAR. 
Cyclus Pascua.is. See EASTER. 

Cyfeilach, bishop of Glamorgan, was killed A.D. 
5 


Cyfyw (or Cwynllyw), a Welsh saint of the 
6th century, was patron of Llangyfyw, near Caerleon 
(Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 233). 


Cyhelyn was ninth metropolitan of Caerleon, ac- 
cording to the Jolo MSS. of E. Williams (Stubbs, Reg- 
ister, p. 154). 

Cylinnius, a Gallic bishop, is addressed in con- 
junction with bishop Proculus by Augustine “and the 
other fathers of Africa.” The letter begs them to re- 
ceive back Leporius, who had been banished for Pela- 
gian opinions, but bad not changed his mind. See 
Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Cyma (Gr.), an undulated moulding, of which there 
are two kinds: cyma rectu, which is hollow in the up- 
per part, and round in the lower; and cymu reversa, 








Cyma Recta. Theatre of Marcellus, Rome. 

called also the ogee, which is hollow in the lower part 
and round in the upper. The term cyma, without an 
adjective, is always considered to mean a cyma recta. 
It is usually the upper member of Grecian and Roman 
entablatures, excepting in the Tuscan and Doric orders, 





Cyma Reversa, or Ogee. Temple of Antoninus and Fau- 
stina, Rome. 


and in classical architecture is very rarely used in any 
but a horizontal position, except over pediments, In 
the Norman style this moulding is not very often met 
with, but in Gothic architecture it is frequent, espe- 
cially in doorways, windows, archways, etc., but the 
proportions are generally very different from those 
given to it by the ancients, and it is called an ogce. 
An example of a guirked cyma is given under OGeE.— 
Parker, Gloss. of Architect. s. v. See COLUMN. 


Cymatium. This is not easy to define, but it may 
be called a capping moulding to certain parts and sub- 
divisions of the orders in classic architecture: the pro- 
jecting mouldings on the upper part of the architrave 
(except in the Doric order, where it is denominated 
fenta), the corresponding moulding over the frieze, and 
the small moulding between the corona and cyma of 
the cornice, are each called by this name; the small 
moulding, also, which runs round the upper part of the 
modillons of a cornice, is their cymatium; and the up- 
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per moulding of the abacus 
of the Roman Doric capital 
is likewise so called; the up- 
per mouldings which serve 
as a cornice to pedestals have 
occasionally the same name. 
—Parker, Gloss. of Architect. 
8. V. 

Cymatius was bishop of 
Gabala, or perhaps Paltus, 
in Syria Prima, A.D. 341-362. It is supposed that he 
is one of the bishops who assisted Lucifer, bishop of 
Cagliari, in his sudden consecration of Paulinus, pres- 
byter of Antioch, chief of the Eustathian party. See 
Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. 

Cymbalum. This word is occasionally used for a 
bell, or some other sonorous instrument used instead of 
a bell. ‘Thus Gregory the Great (Dialogue, i, 9) speaks 
of a cymbalum; and Durandus (Rationale, i, 4, § 2) of 
monks being called to the refectory by the sound of a 
eymbalum which hung in the cloister. See Smith, Dict. 
of Christ, Riog. 3. v, See CYMBAL. 

Cyn-. See Cun-; Kin-; Rrx-. 

Cynan was sixth metropolitan of Caerleon, accord- 
ing to Jolo MSS. of E. Williams (Stubbs, Regist. p. 154). 

Cynbryd, a Welsh saint of the 5th century, found- 
er of Llanddulas, in Denbighshire, was slain by the Sax- 
ons at Bwlch Cynbryd, He is commemorated March 19 
(Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 144). 

Cynddilig, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, is 
commemorated on Nov. 1 in the parish of Llanrhystud, 
in Cardiganshire (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 281). 


Cyndeyrn, son of Arthog ab Ceredig, was a Welsh 
saint of the Gth century, and patron of Llangyndeyrn, 
formerly subject to Llandyfaelog, in Carmarthenshire. 
He is commemorated on July 25 (Rees, Welsh Sainta, 
p. 211). 


Cyne-. See Crxi-. 

Cyneberht (Cyniberct, Cuniberct, or Kin- 
bert; Lat. Chumbrechus) is the name of two early Brit- 
ish bishops : 

1. The fourth bishop of the Lindisfari, in the see of 
Siduacester. His exact date is not known, but is be- 
tween 706 and 733. It was from him that Bede re- 
ceived his information on the ecclesiastical history of 
Lindsey. : 

2. The twelfth bishop of Winchester, was present at 
the legatine synod of 787. Between 799 and 801 he 
went to Rome with the archbishop, and as his suc- 
cessor appears in 803, He probably remained or dic«t 

abroad. 


Cyneberthus. See CUMBKRTUS. 
Cynebryht. See CrneBernr. 
Cyneburgh (or Cyneburga). See CYNIBURG A. 


Cynedrid (Cynedryd,Cynedrytha, or Cyne- 
dritha). See CYNKTHRITH. 

Cynegius was prefect of the Pretorians at Rome, 
A.D. 384-390. In A.D. 384 the emperor Theodosius 
sent him a rescript at the request of Marcellinus amet 
Faustinus, two presbyters of the Luciferian faction, en- 
joining that the Luciferians should have the same re— 
ligious liberty as the Catholics, and highly praisivegy 
some of their representatives. ‘The seventh and eighth 
letters of Gregory of Nyssa are addressed to this Cyne- 


gius, in behalf of Synesius and Alexander, two accuse«t 
persons. 


Cynegyslus. See CExGILILE, 


Cyneheard (or Kinehard) was the eighth bisha 
of Winchester, in the ancient lists, According to the 
Anglo-Sazon Chronicle he was appointed in 754,and tha in 
name is found appended to charters from 755 to T66. 
His death was probably prior to 788, the date given bx- 
some MSS. of Florence. Two letters of Cyneheard to 
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Sullus are preserved among the letters of Boniface 
(Hon. Moguntina, ed. Jaffe, Nos. 110, 121). 


Cyneheardus was a presbyter who attested a 
donation hy Dunnuald to the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul (afterwards St. Augustine, at Canter- 
bary} 

Cyneswitha (Cynesuith, Cynesuuith, Kyn- 
esuith, Kynesuuith, Kyneswith, or Kines- 
witha), an English saint, was a danghter of Penda, 
king of Mercia, and his queen Cynwise or Cyneswith. 
Her sister Cyniburga and three cf their five brothers, 
Ethelred, Merewald, and Mercelinus, were also reck- 
med sainta She had been betrothed to Offa, king 
of the East Anglea, but gave him up to become a 
nin in her sister's convent, “ Kineburgae Castrum ” 
or “Castre” Both the sisters were present at the 
hallowing of Medeshamstede (afterwards called Pe- 
terborough), in the reign of their brother Wulfhere, 
and their names are attached to his charters. They 
were both buried in their own convent, and in the 
llth century their remains were removed to Peter- 
borough. 

Cynethrith was an English abbess of some relig- 
ious house belonging to bishop Wilfrid. In A.D. 709 
she received the silk robe on which his dead body had 
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dowments to the Church. Achurch at Shrewsbury was 
dedicated to him. 


Cynhafal, a Welsh saint of the 7th century, found- 
ed Liangynhafal, in Denbighshire. He is commemo- 
rated Oct. 5 (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 295). 


Cynhaiarn, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, was 
patron of Vnxs Cynhaiarn, a chapel under Cruccaith, in 
Carnarvonshire (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 275). 

Cyni-. See Cynr-. 

Cynibaldus, an English abbot, attested two char- 
ters of Cuthred, king of Wessex, A.D. 749. See Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Cyniberct(Cyneberht, or Kinbert; Lat. Cunn- 
berthus). See also CYNEBERHT. 

1. Abbot of Hrentford or Redbridge. He baptized, 
A.D. 686, the two sons of Arvald, king of the Isle of 
Wight, before they were put to death by Caedwalla 
(Bede, 77. E. iv, 16). ' 

2. A deacon of Cuthbert. He was archbishop 
of Canterbury, and is mentioned in a letter from 
Boniface to his master (Boniface, App. ed. Giles, i 
139). 

Cynibill, brother of bishops Cedda and Ceadda, and 
of the presbyter Caelin, was a presbyter to Cedda, Bede 


been laid, and through which a miracle is said to have | gives his participation in the consecration of a site for 


been wrought. 

Cyneuale (or Cynehualc). See Coinwaicn. 

Cyneulfus. See Crxewc Lr. 

Cyneuulf (Cynewulf, Cynwulf, Cymwif, 
Chenewlf, or Kimuulf, Lat. Cynewnlfus. Cyneuu!- 
Ses, Conuulfus, Cunuulfus, Conwulfus. Cinerlfus, ov 
Kineu!fus) was consecrated bishop of Lindisfarne, 
A.D. 740. In 750 he fell under the displeasure of 
Eadberht, king of Northumbria, for giving shelter to 
prince Offa, who had taken sanctuary at Lindisfarne. 
The monastery was besieged, and Cynewulf impris- 
‘aed at Bamborough, the charge of his «diocese hav- 
mg been delegated to Friothubert, bishop of Hex- 
ham. He was released, and in A.D. 780, worn out 
ith years aud labor, made Higbald his deputy in the 
lishopric, with the assent of the congregation. He 
— the remainder of his days in retirement, and 
ied 783. 


Cynfab, an early Welsh saint, was patron of Capel 
Cvnfab, formerly in the parish of Llanfair ar y Bryn, in 
(srmarthenshire. He is commemorated on Nov. 15 
(Rees, Welsh Suiats, p. 307). 

Cynfarch Oer, a Welsh saint of the 5th century, 
vas a chieftain in North Britain. He is the reputed 
funder of Llangynfarch, in Maelor, Flintshire, a church 
destroyed Ly the Saxons in the battle of Bangor, A.D, 
SB (Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 168). 

Cynfarwy, an early Welsh saint, was patron of 
Liechgrnfarwy Church, in Anglesey. Ile is commem- 
waited Nov. 7 (Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 307). 

Cynfelyn ab Bleiddyd, a Welsh saint of Bangor 
Deiniol, in the 6th century, was founder of Llangynfelyn, 
13 Cardiganshire (Kees, Welsh Saints, p. 260). 

Cynfran, a Welsh saint of the 5th century, was 
(«uder of Liysfaen, in Rhos, Denhighshire, and patron 
~“ the well there named Ffynnon Cynfran (Rees, Welsh 
Saints, p. 144). 

(or Cynyw). a Welsh saint of the 6th 
œntury, is reputed founder of the church of Llangynyw, 
ti Montgomeryshire (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 233). 

Cyngar (or Cungar) is the name of a number of 
“iiy Welsh saints, whom it is dificult to identify. An 
want of them is given in Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 183, 
“il, 32 

Cyngen, son of Cadell and prince of Powys, in the 
Sh century, was reckoned among the Welsh saints for 
"he patronage he afforded them, and for his liberal en- 


the monastery of Lastingham (//. E. iii, 1). 
Cyniburga (Kineburga, or Kinneburga), a 
Welsh saint, born in the latter part of the 7th century, 
was a daughter of Penda, the pagan king of Mercia, and 
sister of Cyneswitha (q. v.). She married Alfrid, king 
of Northumbria, but left. him “ pro amore Dei,” and en- 
! tered the monastery which her brothers Wulfhere and 
| Ethelred, kings of Mercia, constructed, and which was 
; called after her “Kineburge Castrum ” or “ Castre.” 
The two sisters were both present at the consecration 
of Medeshamstede, in the reign of their brother Wulf- 
here, and signed the charter; and it is said that in the 
lith century Aelfsi, abbot of this monastery (then called 
Peterborough), removed their bodies from Castre, where 
they died, to Peterborough. ‘The acconnt of these sia- 
ters resembles that of Cuenburga and Cuthburga, sis- 
ters of Ina, king of Wessex. See Smith, Dict. of Christ, 
Biog. s v. See CUENBURGA. 

Cynidr, a Welsh saint of the 5th century, was the 
possible founder of Llangynidr and Aberyscir, two 
churches in Brecknockshire (Rees, Welsh Sainte, p. 148, 
149). 

Cynifrid (or Cynifrith), abbot of Gilling, County 
of York, in Gaetlingum, was brother of Ceolfrid, abbot 
of Jarrow and Wearmouth. He died in the pestilence 
of A.D. 664. 


Cynimund (or Cynemund) was a monk of Lin- 
disfarne, and afterwards of Jarrow, in the time of Bede, 
who describes him as “ fidelissimus mihi nostra ecclesia 
presbyter.” 

Cynin, a Welsh saint of the 5th century, was found- 
er of Llangynin, near St. Clears, in Carmarthenshire, 
and said to have been a bishop (Rees, Welsh Suints, p. 
144, 145). 

Cynllo, a Welsh saint of the Sth century, was fonnd- 
er or patron of three churches in north Radnorshire, 
Nantmel, Llangynllo, and Llanbister (Rees, Welsh Suinte, 
p. 12, 133). 

Cynmur, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, was one 
of the companions of St. Teilo after his return from 
Armorica (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 253). 


Cynog (or Cynaweg), son of Brychan, was a Welsh 
saint in the 5th century, of eminent sanctity. He was 
patron of several churches in Brecknockshire, among 
which are Defynog, Merthyr Cynog, and Llangynog 
(Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 138, 139). 

Cynog (Cynoc, Cinauc, Cinnauc, Kenauc, 
or Kinochus) was bishop of Llanbadarn, and after- 
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wards successor of David, at St. David’s, He died A.D. 
` 606. 

Cynon was a Welsh saint of the 6th century. He 
accompanied Cadfan to Bardsey, where he was made 
chancellor of the monastery. He is the reputed found- 
er of the church of Tregynon, in Montgomeryshire, and 
the patron of Capel Cynon, subject to Llandyasilio Gogo, 
in Cardiganshire (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 215). 


Cynred (Lat. Cynredus). See COENRKD. 


Cynudyn, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, was 
dean of the college of Padarn, at Llanbadarn Fawr. It 
has been suggested that a stone in the church-vard of 
Llanwnws, in Cardiganshire, inscribed “ Canotinn,” may 
have been a monument to his memory (Rees, Welsh 
Saints, p. 261). 

Cynulf was one of four presbyters from the diocese 
of Dunwich, attesting an act of the Council of Clove- 
sho, Oct. 12, 803, 

Cynwulf. See Cynewutr. 

Cynwyd (or Cynwydion), a Welsh saint of the 
6th century, was a member of the congregation of 


Cattwg, and presumed founder of Llangynwyd Fawr, in 
Glamorganshire (Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 208, 270), 


Cynwyl, a Welsh saint of the 6th century, was one 
of the sons of Dunod, Dinothus, or Dinott, and co-found- 
er with him of the monastery of Bangor Iscoed. He is 
himself deemed the founder of Cynwyl Gaio, the church 
of a parish adjoining that of Llanddewi Brefi; of Cynwyl 
Elfed, in Carmarthenshire; and of Aberporth, in Cardi- 
ganshire. He is commemorated on April 30 (Rees, 
Welsh Saints, p. 206, 260). 


Cynyw. See Crnryw. 


Cyprian is the name of several early saints and 
others : 

1. A magician of Antioch, who is said to have been 
hired by one Idas to make a Christian virgin, Justina, 
enamoured of him, but was converted himself, and was 
martyred with her at Damascus, under Decius, or at 
Nicomedia, under Diocletian, The whole story is very 
probably a figment. leis the pretended author of the 
confession of Cyprian, found in some MSS. He has 
been confounded with the great Cyprian by Prudentius 
(De Steph. p.13), and by Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 18). 

2. A saint of Corinth, who is commemorated March 
10 among the disciples of Quadratus, and of whom a ro- 
mantic story is told, which is absurd. His martyrdom, 
if there be any reality iu it, must belong to the pereecu- 
tion of Diocletian. 

3. A learned presbyter, to whom Jerome writes from 
Bethlehem (Letter 140, ed. Vall.), expounding Psa. xc. 

4. A deacon, mentioned by Jerome (Letter 112, ed. 
Vall.) as the bearer of three letters from Augustine to 
him, at Bethlehem. 

5. Saint, and bishop of Bordeaux. Ile was the sixth 
bishop of that diocese, and took part in the Council of 
Agde (506) and the synod of Orleans under Clovis I 
(511). He appears to have succeeded St. Gallicinus 
after the interregnum caused by the Arian troubles, 

6. Saint, and third bishop of Toulon. He was sec- 
ond patron of that city, and belonged to the principal 
family in Montelieu, Marseilles. He flourished in the 
time of Anastasius, Justinus, and Justinianus, emperors, 
of Clovis, king of the Franks, and of Childebert, his 
son. He was born probably in 475 or 476, and ordained 
at thirty years of age by St. Cesarius of Arles, of whom 
he was a disciple. Cyprian was present at the fourth 
Council of Arles, A.D. 524. In 527 he subscribed to the 
Council of Carpentras, and the synodical letter to Agroe- 
cius, bishop of Antipolis. In A.D. 529 he came to the 
third synod of Vaison. In the same vear he took part 
in the second synod of Orange, and was sent by Ceesarius 
to the council of the bishops beyond the Isar, at Valen- 
tia, where he outshone all in scriptural and patristic 
knowledge. After the conquest of the Arian Goths, 
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541. After the death of Cæsarius, he remained in the 
bishopric in peace. But soon afterwards Alboin, king 
of the Goths, invaded Gaul with a large army, and 
devastated all the cities uf Gallia Narbonensis with fire 
and sword. His soldiers butchered the people, and 
killed many bishops, They found Cyprian, together 
with his friends Mandrianus and Flavianus, in the 
church, cast them out, and killed them (Aug. 556). 
Such is the account of his death given by Guesnayus 
in Annal. Maasil., but the Bollandists say that he was 
not martyred, but died a happy death, A.D. 549. He 
is commemorated on Oct. 3. He wrote a Life of Ce- 
sarius of Arles, in 530. 

7. Saint, and abbot of Périgueux. He was also called 
Subranus. He took the religious habit in a monastery 
of which the abbot’s name was Savalon, and having been 
a model to the whole community, retired to a solitude 
near the Dordogne, where he built a hermitage, which 
afterwards gave rise to the little town of St. Cyprien. 
He died towards the end of the 6th century, and Greg- 
ory of Tours recounts legends of several appropriate 
wonders, calling him a man of magnificent piety. He 
is commemorated Dec. 9. 

8. A monk of Monte Cassino in the time of the em- 
peror Constantinus VI and the empress Irene. He 
composed a Sapphic hymn on the miracles of St. Ben- 
edict, in twenty-four stanzas, to be sung on his festival. 

9. A saint and martyr, lies buried in the Church of 
St. Francia, Boulogne, and is commemorated March 10. 

10. A saint, and author of a poem on the resurrec- 
tion, at the end of the works of Tertullian. 

11. A bishop martyred with Justina. He is com- 
memorated Sept. 26. 

12. A martvr in Africa under Humeric, commemo- 
rated Oct. 12, 


Cyprian, Ernst Solomon, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Sept. 22, 1678, at Ostheim, in 
Franconia. He studied at Jena and Helmstädt, was 
in 1699 professor extraordinarius of philosophy, and in 
1700 rector of the gymnasium academicum at Coburg. 
In 1713 he was called to Gotha as member of consistory, 
became vice-president in 1735, and died Sept. 19, 1745. 
He was one of the few defenders of Lutheran orthodoxy 
during the 18th century, and wrote, Historie der A ugab. 
Confession (Gotha, 1730; 3d ed. 1786) :— AUgemeine 
Anmerkungen über Arnols Kirchen- und Ketzer His- 
torie (Helmstädt, 1700; 3d ed. 1701) :— Dissertatio de 
Omophorio Fpiscopor. Greecorum (1698) :—De Propa- 
gatione Heresium per Cantilenas (Coburg, 1708; Jena, 
1015) :— Tabularium Ecclesiae Rom. sec. xvi, etc. (Frank- 
fort, 1743): — Ueberzeugende Belehrung vom Ursprung 
und Wachsthum des Papstthums (Gotha, 1719, etc.). See 
Fabricius, Historia Bibliothece Fabriciane, iv, 455; 
Fischer, Leben E. S. Cyprians (Leipsic, 1749); Schulze, 
Leben Herzog Friedrichs 11, von Gotha (1851); Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop, s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclopédie des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Döring, Die Gelehrten Theo- 
logen Dentachlands, i, 297 8q.; Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 20, 127, 328, 381, 533, 534, 544, 614, 689, 669, 
678, 737, 738, 755, 849, 860. (B. P.) 

Cyprianus, Jonaxxes, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Rawicz, in Poland, Oct. 24, 1642. He studied 
at Jena and Leipsic, was in 1678 licentiate, in 1699 doc 
tor, and in 1710 professor of theology at Leipaic. In 
1715 he was appointed canon of Zeitz and Meissen, 
and finally senior of the university. He died March 
12, 1723, leaving, De Voce SNY et génco:—De Frunda- 
mento Ecclesie Evangelice:—De Apostasia a Christy 
et Ejusden Gratia Instituta per Opera Legatia > — Jr 
Propagando Evangelio ad Gen. iv, 26:— De Nomine 
Christi Ecclesiastico iy 30 ¢:—De Baptismo Proselyta- 


rum Juduico. See Jöcher, Algemeines Gelehrten- Zex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Cyprus, Counci oF (Concilium Cyprianum), hela 


Cyprian went to the fourth Conncil of Orleans, A.D. | A.D. 401, at the instigation of Theophilus of Alexan- 
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dria, which prohibited the reading of the works of Ori- 
geo. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antig. 8. v. 

Cyr. See CYRICUS 

Cyra. See CIAR. 


Cyriaca was a martyr, A.D. 282, and is commemo- 
rated July 7. 

Cyriacus, the name of a number of saints, martyrs, 
and others, See also Curyse; CYRICUS. 

1. A martyr who, with his brother ‘Theodulus, was 
pat to death in the time of Hadrian. They are com- 
wemorated May 2. 

2. A deacon of Rome. He is said to have suffered 
martyrdom there early in the 4th century, under Max- 
imin. His commemoration is given variously March 
16, Aug. 8, and July 15; the first, probably, being the 
festival of his martyrdom, the second, of the removal of 
his bones by pope Marcellus, the last, of a church dedi- 
cated to his name. 

3. A disciple of Marcellus of Ancyra. 

4. A saint, commemorated in the menology of Basil 
as a man of Jerusalem, martyred with his mother by 
Julian the Apostate, his right hand being first cut off 
because his writings had made so many converts, 

5. Bishop of Adana, in Cilicia. He was present at 
the Council of Constantinople in 381, and, by the per- 
mission of Diodorus of Tarsus, his metropolitan, re- 
mained behind on its separation to instruct Nectarius, 
who had been unexpectedly raised from the rank of a 


layman to the archiepiscopal see of Constantinople. He | of the decrees of Chalcedon. 


was one of the three bishops commissioned by the coun- 
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ly reserved by their enemies for insult and ill-usage. 
They were conveved to places of exile in the most re- 
mote and desolate parts of the empire. Cyriacus was 
imprisoned in the Persian fortress of Palmyra, eighty 
miles beyond Emesa. 

11. Bishop (Quiragos or Shahag) of Daik, in Pers 
armenia, about A.D. 390-411 (Faustus Byzantinus, vi, 
11, in Langlois, Coll. //ist. Arm. i, 309). 

12. A sub-deacon uf the Church of Macedonia, A.D. 
414. 

13. A bishop in Thessaly in the time of pope Boni- 
face I. In a letter to Rufus, bishop of Thessalonica, 
Boniface tells him that he has separated from his com- 
munion Cyriacus, among other bishops, unless they ob- 
tain pardon through Rufus. 

14. Bishop of Lodi (A.D. 451,452). Bearer of the 
synodal letter of the Council of Milan in A.D. 451 to 
pope Leo the Great. 

15. One of the two deacons appointed to summon 
the bishops to the sessions of the Council of Chalcedon. 

16. Bishop of Tyana. He supported the demand 
of Julian and Severus for the condemnation of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and the Tome of Leo, but in 518 
turned completely round and signed the “relatio” to 
John, the patriarch of Constantinople, drawn up at the 
synod that met in that city, which asked for the res- 
toration of the names of Leo of Rome, and Euphemius 
and Macedonius of Constantinople to the diptychs, and 
the condemnation of Severus and the other impugners 
In the Latin acts he ap- 
pears as “ Dominicus” (Labbe, Concil. iv, 1586; v, 167; 


al to convey their svnodal letter to Damasus and the | Le Quien, i, 400). 


other bishops of the West. 

6. See Cyricus 1. 

7. A presbyter of Antioch, addressed along with 
Catas and Valerius and Diophantes by Chrysostom 
(Ep. 22, 62, 66, 107, 130, 222), and alone by his exiled 
fellow-presbyter Constantius in a letter wrongly ascribed 
to Chrysostom (Ep. 241). 

8. A deacon who, together with Paul, accompanied 
the deputation of bishops who conveyed to Rome Chry- 
ssiom’s letter to Innocent, in 404 (Pallad. p. 11). He 
was unable to join his namesake, bishop Cyriacus, and 
bis companions, in Rome in 403, his health not permit- 
lng him to take a long vovage (Fp. 148). 

9. A bishop, apparently resident at Constantinople. 
He was a friend and correspondent of Chrysostom. 
From a letter to Olympias (Ep. ad Olymp. 12) it is evi- 
dent that he had sufficient influence to change the place 
of Chrysostom's exile. Two letters of Chrysostom to 
Cyriacus are extant. 

10. A bishop of Synnada, in Phrygia, friend and fel- 
bw -eafferer of Chrysostom, who, together with Eulysius, 
bishop of Apamea, embarked with him when expelled 
fm Constantinople, in June, 404, and accompanied 
him on the first stages of his journey. The whole party 
was arrested at Nicæa on suspicion of complicity in the 
conflagration at Constantinople, and thrown into chains. 
After a few daya, Cyriacus and Eulysigs were separated 
from Chrysostom and brought back and imprisoned at 
Chalcedon (Pallad. p. 38; Sozom. viii, 22). While they 
were in prison Chrysostom wrote them a consolatory 
wd encouraging letter (Chrysost. Æp. 147). Being ac- 
quited of the charge, Cyriacus was sent back to Con- 
“antinople, but was driven from the city by the law 
eaforcing communion with Arsacius, Theophilus, and 
Porphyry. He fled to Rome, where he arrived tow- 
ards the beginning of 405. He laid the statement of 
his own and Chrysestom’s troubles before Innocent, 
his oral account being contirmed by the letters brought 
à few days afterwards by Eulysius ( Pallad. p. 11). 
He accompanied the unfortunate western deputation 
to Constantinople in 406, and shared in the ill-treat- 
ment to which they were subjected (Chrysost. Ap. 
13%; Pallad. p. 13). He and his eastern colleagues were 

and put on board a vessel, and it was reported 
that they had been drowned. But they were purposc- 


17. Abbot of St. Andrew’s at Rome, employed by 
Gregory the Great about A.D. 593 in the conversion of 
the Barbaricini in Sardinia. 

18. Martyr at Tomi, commemorated June 20. 

19. The anchorite (A.D. 448-557), commemorated 
Sept. 29, 

Cyriacus or CARTHAGE, who lived in the 11th 
century, in the time of Gregory VII, was one of the last 
Christian bishops of North Africa. He was highly es- 
teemed by Gregory, who also recommended to him 
Sevandus, archbishop of Hippo Regius. See Jaffe, 
Regesta Pontif. ad ann. 1076, June; Gregorii VII, Re- 
gistr. iii, 19 sq.; Wagenmann, in Herzog’s Real-Ency- 
klop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Cyricius (Quiricus, or Syricus) was bishop 
of Barcino (Barcelona) in Spain, about 662, He 
wrote two letters to [ldefonsus of Toledo, in the first 
of which he thanks him, in language almost blasphe- 
mous in the extravagance of its praise, for having sent 
him his work on the Firginity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Iu the second, he entreats him to devote his 
time to the elucidation of obscure passages of Holy 
Scripture. 

Cyricus (Cyr, or Curig; Lat. Cericus or Qui- 

ricus), is also the name of three early Christian mar- 
tyra. 
` 1. A martyr of Tarsus, in Cilicia, about 304. There 
is little doubt that this is the martyr Cyriacus, who, 
with his mother Julitta, suffered in the Diocletian 
persecution, St. Cyricus was venerated in the east of 
scotland at an early period, He is to be distinguished 
from the Pictish king Cyric, Grig, or Gregorius, who 
lad his chief residence at Dunottar, in the 9th century. 
He is commemorated June 16. 

2. A martyr who suffered by drowning in the Helles- 
pont, commemorated Jan. 3. 

3. A martyr at Antioch, commemorated June 16. 

Cyril (Lat. Cyrillus) is the’ name of several per- 
sons in the early Church, besides those mentioned in 
vol, ii: 

1. A bishop of Antioch, who succeeded Timæus A.D. 
283, and held the see to A.D. 304, when he was succeed- 
ed by Tyrannus, Ensebius speaks of him as his con- 
temporary. During lis episcopate Dorotheus attained 
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celebrity as an expounder of Scripture (Euseb. //. E. 
lib, vii, c. 32; Chronicon ad ann. 4 Probi). According 
to an obscure tradition he suffered martyrdom at the 
commencement of Diocletian's persecution, and is com- 
memorated in the Roman martyrology July 22. 

2. An intruding bishop of Jerusalem who, followed 
by Baronius and Touttée, was thrust into the see of his 
great namesake during his deposition, in succession to 
Herennius. The two Cvrils are identified by some. 

3. A presbyter or bishop of Palestine, to whom Je- 
rome had delivered a written confession of his faith. 
Jerome refers to this when applied to for proof of his 
orthodoxy. 

4. A martyr of Heliopolis, in Syria, a deacon who 
suffered for the faith in the time of Julian, having pre- 
viously displayed great zeal in the destruction of idols, 
in the reign of Constantine. IIe is commemorated 
March 20. 

5. A bishop in Armenia, reconciled by St. Basil to 
the Church at Satala in 372. 

6. Deacon to St. Hilary of Arles, by whom he was 
wonderfully cured, after having had his foot bruised by 
the fall of a large stone. 

7. Bishop of Adana, in Cilicia Prima. He was one 
of the Antiochene party at the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 
431. He signed the remonstrance against the opening 
of the council by Cyril of Alexandria, before the arrival 
of John of Antioch and his companions, as well as the 
sentence of deposition passed by them on Cyril and his 
adherents. He also took part in the synod of Tarsus, 
A.D. 434. 

8. Bishop of Coela, in Thrace, in the 5th century. In 
conjunction with Euprepius, bishop of Byza, he opposed 
at the Council of Ephesus (431) the custom of one 
bishop holding two or three sees, then prevalent in 
Europe. The council authorized the custom, but after- 
wards special bishops were given to several towns, 

9. Fourteenth bishop of Treves. He rebuilt the cell 
of St. Eucherius, near Treves, which lay burned and 
deserted. There he placed the bodies of the first three 
bishops of Treves, and his own remains were deposited 
with them after his death, which occurred about 458. 
He is commemorated May 19. 

10. Bishop of Gaza, one of the prelates who signed 
the synodal letter of Johu of Jerusalem to John of 
Constantinople, condemnatory of Severus of Antioch 
and his followers, A.D. 518. 

11. Of Scythopolis (Bethshan), so called from his 
birthplace, a hagiologist, flourished cir.555. His father, 
John, was famous for his religious life. Cyril com- 
menced an ascetic career at the age of sixteen. On 
leaving his monastery to visit Jerusalem and the other 
holy places, his mother charged him to put himself un- 
der the instruction of John the Silentiary, by whom he 
was commended to the care of Leontius, the abbot of 
the monastery of St. Euthymius, who admitted him as 
a monk in 542. Thence Cyril passed to the Laura of 
St. Saba, where he commenced his sacred biographies 
with the lives of St. Euthymius and St. Saba, deriving 
his information from the elder monks who had seen and 
known those holy men. He also wrote the life of St. 
John the Silentiary, and other biographies, affording a 
valuable picture of the inner life of the Eastern Church 
in the 6th century. They have been unfurtunately 
largely interpolated by Mctaphrastes, 

12. A bishop and martyr, apparently in Egypt, com- 
memorated July 9. 

13. A martyr at Philadelphia, in Asia Minor, com- 
memorated Aug. 1. 


Cyrilla was a martyr under Claudius, and daughter 
of Decius. She is commemorated Oct. 28. 


Cyriltonas, a Syriac hymn-writer, lived abaut the 
end of the 4th century. His nave, as well as his 
hymns, have only become known of late. A German 
translation of his hymns, with introduction and notes, 
was published by Bickell in 1872, at Kempten. See 
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CYRUS 


Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Cyrinus (or Quirinus) is the name of several 
early ecclesiasts and martyrs. See CYRICUS. 

1. Bishop of Chalcedon. He was an Egyptian by 
birth, and a relative of Theophilus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria. In 401 he accompanied Chrysostom as a friend 
in his visitation of Ephesus and the Asiatic churches; 
but for some unexplained reason he became from thia 
time his most virulent enemy, accusing him of pride, 
tyranny, and heresy. He was prevented from taking 
part in the opening of the proceedings against that fa- 
ther, at Constantinople, in 403, by a bishop stepping 
upon his foot, producing a painful wound, which in- 
flamed and gangrened, eventually producing his death. 
He was present, however, at the synod of the Oak, and 
never relaxed his persecution of Chrysostom, being one 
of the four bishops who, after his recall, took his con- 
demnation on their own heads. His death, in 405, after 
twice resorting to amputation and enduring great suf- 
fering, was regarded by the friends of the persecuted fa- 
ther as a mark of the vengeance of Heaven. 

2. A German Benedictine, also called Aribo. He be- 
came abbot of St. Dionysius, at Schlechdorf, and in 760 
the fourth bishop of Freising, in Bavaria, He died in 
783. Cvrinus wrote the life of St. Corbinianus, the first 
bishop of Freising. 

3. A martyr at Rome under Claudius. He is com- 
memorated March 25. 

4. A martyr at Rome under Diocletian, commemo- 
rated April 26. 

5. A martyr at Milan under Nero, commemorated 
June 12. 


Cyrion (1), bishop o? Doliche. one of the subscribers 
to the Semi-Arian Council of Seleucia. (2) Presbyter 
and martyr, commemorated Feb, 14. 


Cyrus is the name of several early bishops: 

1. Of Beroea, succeeded Eustathius as bishop of that 
city in 325. He was persecuted, on account of his or- 
thodoxy, by the Arian party, and deposed by Constan- 
tine, 

2. Bishop of Tyre, was present at the Council of 
Ephesus in 481. He was a leading member of the 
party of John of Antioch and the Oriental bishops, 
against Cyril of Alexandria, and was chosen as one of 
the deputation to wait on Theodosius II to lay a com- 
plaint of the illegality of his proceedings, but being in- 
disposed, Macarius of Laodicea took his place. He was 
deposed by Cyril in the name of the council. 

3. Bishop of Aphrodisias, and metropolitan of Cairo. 
He was bom of Christian parents, and was a monk when 
elevated to the bishopric. He was conspicuous at the 
Council of Ephesus, in 431, for his vacillation, signing 
one day the act for the deposition of Nestorius, and on 
the next an appeal to the emperors against the legality 
of the acts of the council. Although still greater weak- 
ness of character was shown when, at the “ Robber's 
Synod” in 449, be signed the act of condemnation of 
Flavian and Eusebius, vet he stood so high that in 456 
he was «pecially exempted from the operation of a gon- 
eral law by the emperor, on account of his great merita, 

4. Bishop of Phasis, in Colchis, and afterwards patri- 
arch of Alexandria, 630-641. Although the plans of 
Heraclius for the union of the monophvaite party with 
the Church were at first unacceptable to him, he after- 
wards gave them his hearty support, and was rewarded 
by elevation to the patriarchate of Alexandria. He 
now succeeded in effecting a temporary union of the 
Egyptian monophvysites, known as Theodosians, with 
the Catholic body. But the agreement being such that 
both parties claimed a victory, it could not be lasting. 
Although counselled by pope Honorius I to give legs 
attention to theological refinements, and more to true 
godliness, Cyrus called a council at Alexandria, which 
adopted the Ekthesis published by Heraclius in 639. 
This met with no better succecc than the former agree- 
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ment, and in the midst of these distractions the Sara- 
cens invaded Egypt under Amron, in June, 638. He- 
raclius appuiuted Cyrus prefect of Egypt. and gave 
him the amduct of the war. Cyrus prevailed on Am- 
ron to withdraw his forces by the promise of an an- 
nual tribute, and the hand of the emperor's daugh- 
ter Endocia. Indignant at these terms, Heraclius 
summoned the patriarch to Constantinople. His life 
would nut have been spared but for the siege of Alex- 
andria by Amron. He was sent back tu negotiate, 
but arrived too late. The city fell after fourteen 
months’ siege, Dec. 22, 640, and Cyrus died some time 
in 641, 

5. Forty-third patriarch of Constantinople, 705-711. 
He was furmerly a recluse at Amastris, and had pre- 
dicted to Justinian If his restoration to the imperial 
dignity. He was deposed by the monothelite emperor 
Bardanes, on his accession to the throne in 711, and 
confmed in the monastery of Chora, which he had 
foanded. 

6. A martyr in 292. He was a wonder-worker, but 
bot mercenary. His death is commemorated Jan. 31, 
and his translation June 28 


DABRECOG 


Cyrus-Florus. See Pautus SILENTIARIUS. 


Cyzicus, Councit or (Concilium Cyzicenum), held 
A.D. 876, according to Mansi, being the meeting of Semi- 
Arians mentioned by Basil in his letter to Patrophilus, 
and spoken of as a recent occurrence. “What else 
they did there I know not,” says he; “but thus much I 
hear, that having been reticent of the term //omooustur, 
they now give utterance to the term //omoioustun, and 
join Eunomius in publishing blasphemies against the 
Holy Ghost, 


Cyzicus, THz Martyrs OF, are commemorated 
April 29 (al. 28). 

Czechowitzky, Martin, a Socinian teacher and 
preacher, who died at Lublin in 1608, is the author of 
Synopsis Justificationis Nostra per Christum :— De A uc 
toritute Sucre Soripture :— De Padobuptistarum Ori- 

gine :— Dialogi xiii de Variis Religionis Articulis, He 
aleo translated the New Test. into Polish, which he pub- 
lished, with notes. See Sandii Bibl. A ntitrinit.; Witte, 
Diarium Biographicum ; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 184. 
(B. P.) 


T 


D. 


Dabaiba, an idol of the inhabitants of Panama. 
This goddess was of mortal extraction, and, having led 
a virtuous life on earth, was deified after death, and 
called by those idolaters the mother of God. They sac- 
riñced slaves to her, and worshipped her by fasting three 
or four days together, and by acts of devotion, such as 
sighs, groans, and ecstasies, 

Dabbasheth. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 252) 
thinks this is“ the modern Duwesbeh,” “ between Jok- 
nean (Keimfin) and the sea, along the south boundary 
of Carmel,” thus making the line of Zebulun include the 
crest of Carmel, and doubtless referring to Khurbet ed- 
Deeetbeh, which the Ordnance Map lays down at one 
and one half miles north-west from Tell-Keimin, and 
which the Memoirs (i, 311) describe as “heaps of 
zones, well cut and of good size, apparently Byzantine 
work ;” but Trelawney Saunders (Map of the Old Test.) 
adopts the suggestion of Jebåta, as in vol. ii, p. 638, de- 
xribed in the Memoirs (i, 274) as “a small mud hamlet 
ia the plain, said only to contain eighty souls.” 

Dabbs, Ricnarp, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Charlotte County, Va. He was pastor first at Ash Camp, 
afterwards in Petersburg ; in 1820, in Lynchburg; sub- 
tequently, in Nashville, Tenn. He died May 21, 1825. 
Se Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 306. (J. C. S.) 


Daberath. The Memoirs (i, 363) accompanying 
the Ordnance Map of Western Palestine contain the fol- 
lowing additional notice of this place: “ Deburteh—a 
weal] village built of stone, with inhabited caves; con- 
tains about two hundred Moslems, and is surrounded by 
ganiens of figs and olives. It is situated on the slope 
f the hill. Water is obtained from cisterns in the vil- 
lage.” “Jt has several Protestant families, the fruits 
d the English Church mission ” (Tristram, Bible Places, 
R 235). 

Daberna (Taberna, or Ferna), GIUsEPPE, a 
Sicilian theologian, was born at Camerata in 1599. He 
wa a Capuchin friar, and died in 1677, leaving, Disser- 
lazime deils Scienza per Bene Finire (Mesina, 1652) :— 
Harmonia della Biblia (ibid. 1656): — Ceremonie per 
Ceekrure la Messa (Palermo, 1669) :—J/l Vocabulario 
Taramo :—aleo some religious works in Italian. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Dabheog, of Lough Derg, an Irish or Welsh saint, 
Cmamemarated Jan 1. 


Dabillon, Axpré, a French theologian, and for a 
toe a Jesuit, became grand-vicar of Caumartin, bishop 


of Amiens, then rector of Magné, Saintonge, and died 
there about 1664, leaving, La Divinité Défendue :—Le 
Concile de lu Grace, etc. A collection of his works was 
printed at Paris, 1645. They were attributed to Bar- 
cos, nephew of John Duvergier of Hauranne, abbot of 
St. Cyran, in the Histoire Ecclésiastique of Dupin. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biag. Générale, s. v. 


Dabis (or Debis), a Japanese deity, of which a large 
image of brass stood in the road from Osaka to Sorungo, 
which was consulted every vear by a spotless virgin. 


Dabius (David, otherwise called Dobi, Biteus, 
or Mobiou), an Irish priest and saint, preached with 
great success in his own country and in Alba, and was 
patron saint of Domnach Cluana, now Donachcloney, 
in the county of Down, and of Kippen, in Scotland, 
where a famous church was dedicated under his pat- 
ronage, by the name of Movean. We still have Kip- 
pendavie besides Dunblane. To him, probably, more 
than to St. David or Dewi of Wales, are the Celtic ded- 
ications to St. David to be assigned. He is commemo- 
rated July 22, 


Dablon, Ciaupe, a French Jesuit missionary in 
Canada, New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was born 
in 1618. He began a mission at Onondaga in 1655, 
and in 1668 established another at Sault Ste. Marie and 
one among the Foxes. In 1670 he became superior of 
the Canada missions, He died in Quebec, Sept. 20, 1697. 
He wrote the Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1671-79 
(printed partly at the time and partly later; reprinted, 
N. Y. 1810). 


Dabney, Jouns B., LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, began his ministry in 1862 by officiating in 
Campbell County, Va., serving in Moore Parish, where 
subsequently he became rector, and remained in that 
position until his death, April 23, 1868. See Prot. Episc. 
Almanac, 1869, p. 109. 


Daboi is one of the snakes of Africa worshipped by 
the Widahs; it is attended by maidens as its priest- 
esses, who, with the snake, receive great respect. 


Dabonna is often given in the lists of nephews 
and nieces of St. Patrick, but much doubt rests on all 
his kindred, See DURERCA. 


Dabrecog (or Da-Breccoc), of Tuam-dreman, is 
an Irish saint, commemorated on May 9; probably the 
same given by some on this day as Dubricin or Dabri- 
cin. 


Dabud. See Davin, 1. 


DACE 


Dace, Joux, an Euglish Wesleyan missionary, was 
born at Wednesbury in 1754. He was converted young; 
in 1806 offered himself as a missionary to the West In- 
dies; and died at St. Bartholomew, Sept. 3, 1821. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1822. 

Dachiarog, “the saint of Airigul,” is cited as a 
prophet. He may have been the Ulster saint Ciuroc, 
Ciarog, or Mochuaroc, who, with Breccan, was one of 
“the two herves of purity who love Christ faith- 
fully.” 

Dachonna is a very common name in the list of 
saints, either as Conna and Connun, or with the prefixes 
of veneration Da or Do and Jfo. lt was the baptismal 
name of St. Machar (q. v.). 

The most famous saint of this name is commemorated 
May 15. He was bishop of Connor, and of the race of 
Eoghan, son of Niall. “St. Dachonna the pious, bishop 
of Condere,” died in 726, 

Dachse]l, Grorc Curistorn, a German Hebraist 
and theologian, a native of Alt-Leisnig, pursued his 
studies at Leipsic, took his degrees, and became min- 
ister at Lechnitz in 1712, and at Geringswalde in 1729, 
where his death occurred in 1742. He wrote, De Uuc- 
tione Elisei (Leipsic, 1708) :— Biblia Hebrutca A ccen- 
tuala (ibid. 1729). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gėénérule, 
8 v. 

Dacidnus (1), a persecuting officer in Spain, in 303 
or 304, under Diocletian and Maximian. He was noted 
for his severity in carrving out their orders, especially 
against bishops, presbyters, and all ordained ministers. 
(2) One of the forty-nine martyrs of Carthage in 304, 
in the persecution by Diocletian under the proconsul 
Anulinus, (3) Metropolitan of Byzacene, in Africa, in 
the 6th century. A rescript was addressed to him by 
Justinian I in 541, 


Dacius, Suint, bishop of Milan, was called to that 
see in 527. Ile exhorted the inhabitants of that city 
to defend themselves against the Guths, and on its capt- 
ure took refuge at Corinth. He afterwards went to 
Constantinople, where the emperor, Justinian, who bad 
published a constitution prejudicial to the clergy, wished 
him to sign it, but the prelate stoutly refused. He 
died February, 552. A MS. history, found in the li- 
brary of Milan, is falsely attributed to Dacius, St. Da- 
cius is commemorated Jan. 14. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. V. 

Dacrianus is the name of a supposed Benedic- 
tine abbot. He is the reputed author of Speculum 
Monachorum and Spiritualis Vitæ Documenta, ascribed 
to the 8th century. The name was probably feigned 
by Ludovicus Blosius, an abbot of the 16th cent- 
ury. 

Dactýli Idaei, in Greek mythology, were demons, 
to whom was accredited, in Asia Minor, especially near 
the Trojan mountain Ida, the first discovery of metal- 
lurgy, and who received divine worship. Their origin 
and real signification were not known even in the most 
flourishing period of Grecian and Roman art. It is only 
surmised that they received their name from their dex- 
terity of finger (GaxrvAoc), and from the mountain Ida. 
Their number is variously reckoned at from ten to one 
hundred. 


Dactyliomancy (Gr. ĝaxróňoç, u ring, and pav- 
reia, divination), a species of augury practiced among the 
ancient Grecks and Romans, performed by suspending a 
ring from a fine thread over a round table, on the edge 
of which were marked the letters of the alphabet. 
When the vibration of the ring had ceased, the letters 
over which the ring happened to hang, when joined to- 
gether, gave the answer to the inquirer. See Divina- 
TION. 


Dactinus is the name of a saint who was one of 
the anchorites said to have come with St. Petrock to 
Bodmin, one of the most sacred sites in Cornwall, in the 
6th century. 
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DADA TANGRI 


Dadas, with Quintilian, was a disciple of Maximus 
the reader, at Dorostolus of Macedonia. They were 
martyred under Maximian, and are commemorated 
April 28. 

Daddi, Bernardo, an Italian painter, was born at 
Arezzo, and flourished in the middle of the Idth cent- 
ury. He studied under Spinello Aretino, and was elect- 
ed a member of the company of painters at Florence in 
1355. He was celebrated in his day, and some of his 
works are still preserved in the churches of that city. 
He died there in 1380 


Daddi, Cosimo, an Italian painter, was born at 
Florence, where he flourished from about 1600 to 1630. 
He has several pictures in the monastery of San Lino, 
in that city, representing scenes from the Life of fhe 
Virgin. In the church of San Michaele there is still 
an altar-piece representing the patron saint of that 

\church defeating the apostate angels. Daddi died in 
1630. 


Dadés, in one of the Gnostic systems, is the archon 
of the fourth heaven. 


Dadgah, in Persian mythology, is the place of 
justice, a small temple of tire of the Guebres. There 
is no fire-chapel in it, with a separate altar, but the 
fire burns on the ground, in distinction from the 
larger temple Derimber, which can only he built on 
selected sites, and must have a fire-chapel with an 
altar. 


Dado. (1) Bishop of Amiens, is placed after 
Deodatus, about the end of the 7th century. (2) 
First abbot of Rodez. He lived in the 8th century, 
and built with his own hands a cell at a place called 
Conche. His first disciple was Medraldus, who suc- 
ceeded him as abbot and obtained the “privilegium ” 
from Louis the Pious. Dado then retired to a more 
remote place called Grandevabrum. See AUDOE- 
NUS. 


Dadswell, James, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Woolwich, Sept. 5, 1823. He em- 
braced religion in his eighteenth year, and in 1856 was 
ordained at Caversham Hill, near Reading, where he 
labored until his death, July 19, 1865. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1866, p. 244. 

Dadu Pant'his, one of the Vaishnava (q. v.) sects 
in Hindostan. They originated with Dadu, a cotton- 
cleaner by profession, who is supposed to have flour- 
ished about A.D. 1600. Having been admonished by 
a voice from heaven to devote himself to a religious 
life, he retired to Baherana mountain for that purpose, 
and after some time disappeared, leaving no traces of 
his whereabouts. His followers believed him to have 
been absorbed into the deity. The members of this 
sect are divided into three classes: 1. The }iraktus, 
religious characters who go bareheaded, and have but 
one garment and one water-pot. 2. The Nagas, who 
carry arms, and are ready to use them for hire. 3. The 
Bister Dharvis, who follow the ordinary occupations of 
life. The sect is said to be very numerous in Marwar 
and Ajmere. Their chief place of worship is at Na- 
raiva. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. 


Dadichi, the torch-bearers in the Eleusinian M vs- 
teries, whose duty was to offer prayers and sing hymns 
to Ceres and Proserpine. They passed the lighted torch 
from hand to hand, in commemoration of Ceres search- 
ing for her daughter Proserpine by the light of a torch 
which she had kindled at the fires of ina. 


Deedee Teengri, in Thibetan mythology, was a 
famous race of spirits, existing previous to the visible 
world, but who became limited through the creation of 
the world, without their being subject to the laws of 
death, As there were many who had reached this limit, 
but still did not die, dissatistied with their doubtful des- 
tiny, they left their thrones and flitted about in the heavy. 
ens until they came to the kingdom of Aseurian spirits. 


DAEGHELM 


The latter were continually in disunity, and the arrival 
of the Dede Tængri strengthened one party to such an 
extent that a war resulted which lasted many millions 
of years, 

Daeghelm is believed to have been abbot of Bard- 
ney. He signed the act of the Council of Cloveshu, 
Uct. 12, 803, 

Daelman, KAREL GHISLAIN, a Belgian theologian, 
was born at Mons in 1670. He became successively 
doctor, doctor-regent, and professor of theology at Lou- 
vain, rector of the university, president of the college 
of Adrian, and canon of St. Peter, in the same city ; then 
canon of St. Gertrude, at Nivelles. He died at Louvain, 
Dec. 21, 1731, leaving, Thases sur le Systeme de la Grace 
(Louvain, 1706):— De Actibus Humanis : — Théologie 
Sedastico-Morule (1738; republished several times); 
also some Oraisons Latines. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, a. v. 


Demonology of the later Jews. This subject is 
inextricably involved with their angelology, although, 
strictly speaking, angels are good spirits and dæmons 
bad ones. The views of the later Jews are thus summed 
up by a recent writer (Supernutural Religion, i, 128 
aq.) : 


“In the apocryphal book of Tobit, the angel Raphael 
prescribes, as un infallible means of driving ont the amo- 
rus demon Asmodeus, fnmigation with the heart and 
liver of a fish; and the angel describes himself as ove of 
—— holy ones that prezent the prayers of saints to 

. The book of Enoch relates the fall of the angels 
thruagh love for the daughters of men, and gives the 
names of twenty-one of them and their leaders: Jequin 
was he who sedticed the holy angela; Ashbecl gave them 
evil counsel and corrupted them; Gadreël seduced Eve 
and also taught the children of men the manufacture and 
nse of marderous and military weapons; Penemué taught 
them many mysteries, also the art of writing; Kaodeja 
taught them all the wicked practices of spirits and dæ- 
mons,ineluding magic and exorcism. The offspring of the 
ſlleu angels and the daughters of men were giants whose 
height was three thonsand cubits, and they are the dæ- 
Bens still working evil on the earth. Azazel taught men 
various arte, such as making bracelets and ornaments; 
Uriel is the angel of thuuder and earthquakes: Raphael 
of the epirite of men; Raquel executes vengeance on the 
world and the stars; Michnel is set over the saints; Sa- 
rathael over the misled eouls of men ; Gabriel over ser- 
pents, Paradise, and the cherubim. All the elements of 
batare are presided over by special spiritual beings. Philo 
Judeus and the Talmud are fall of similar notions; an 
—* of the san and movu is described-iu the A ascensio 
saig. 


Daes, James, a Scotch clergyman, who “came out 


fran Linlithcowe,” officiated in Anstruther in January, 
1335; in June confessed he had not entered the Re- 


formed Kirk in proper order; in August accepted a call 


to commence a new kirk in Ersilton in March, 1586; 
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officiated at Anstruther in 1588; was a member of the | 


awemblies of 1595 and 1602; presented to the living by 


the king in 1611 ; called before the Court of High Com- | 


mission in 1620; resigned before Jan. 4, 1633, and died 
before June 20, 1643. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 
124, 523, 

Dafrosa was martyred with her husband, Fa- 
oo under Julian, at Rome. She is commemorated 
an, 4, 


Dagaeus. See Daicn. 


Dagamundus (or Dagamodus) was ninth ab- 
lat of the monastery of St. Claudius, on Mount Jura, 
His rule began in the last of the 6th, and covered the 
fret quarter of the 7th century. 


Dagamus was an Irish bishop and confessor, who 
flourishes at the close of the 6th and the beginning 
4 the 7th century. He was a strict maintainer of 
traditional rites, giving way with great difficulty to 
the reasoning of Augustine, and refused to eat even 
in the same house with the Roman bishops. His 
commemoration is variously given as March 22 and 


May 29. 
Dagan, bishop of Inbher Daoile, now Ennereilly, 


DAGOBA 


in the barony of Arklow, County Wicklow, was the son 
of Colman, of the race of Labhraidh Lorc. His three 
brothers were saints, and he was progenitor of the men 
of Leinster. He was educated at Liathmore, under 
St. Mochoemoc or Pulcherius, and after visiting Kome 
became abbot of Inbher Daoile. He was a leader in 
the Paschal controversy, and although mentioned as 
intractable, is said to have been of a peculiarly mild 
disposition, He is perhaps the same as Dugamus 
(q. v.) He was born between 565 and 570, and died 
Sept. 13, 641. Both March 12 and Sept. 13 are given 
as his festival. 


Dagg, Joux L., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Middleburg, Loudon Co., Va., Feb. 18, 1794. He was 
converted in 1809, baptized in 1816, ordained in 1817; 
fur several years preached to churches in his native 
state, and in 1825 became pastor of the Fifth Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia. He removed to Tuscaluosa, 
Ala., in 1836, aud for eight years was principal of the 
Alabama Female Atheneum. In 1844 he was elected 
president of Mercer University, Ga., where he also 
gave instruction in theology. He resigned his office in 
1856. and died June 11, 1884, at Haynesville, Ala. He 
published, Manual of T'heolugy (1857) :— Treatise on 
Church Order (1858) :— Elements of Moral Science 
(1859) :—Evidences of Christianity (1868), and several 
minor works, some of them of a controversial character. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclup. p. 806. (J. C. S.) 


Daggal. See Dasa. 


Daggett, Levi, Jr., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at ‘Troy, N. H.,in 1820. He was converted 
in 1841, and after a few months’ preaching united with 
the Providence Conference. He died April 18, 1857. 
See Minutes of Annual Conference, 1858, p. 39. 


Daggett, Oliver Ellsworth, D.D., a Congregr 
tional minister, was born at New Haven, Conn., Jan. 14, 
1810. He graduated from Yale College in 1828; and 
subsequently studied in the Law School and the Divinity 
School. He was pastor of the South Church in Hart- 
ford, from April 12, 1837, to June 23, 1843; in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., from January, 1845, to October, 1867; for 
three years of Yale College Church and Livingston 
professor of divinity in the college; and from February, 
1871, to September, 1877, pastor of the Second Church 
in New London, Conn.; and subsequently resided in 
Hartford without charge. He died Sept. 1, 1880. See 
Cong. Year-book, 1881, p. 21. 

Dagila was wife of a steward of Huneric, king 
of the Vandals. Under the persecution of Genseric, 
she several times confessed her faith. In A.D. 483, . 
under Huneric, she was flogged with whips and 
staves till she was exhausted, and then exiled to 
a barren desert, whither she went with cheerful- 
ness. They afterwards offered to send her to a less 


| frightful place, but she preferred to remain where she 


was. 

Dagin, Fraxcesco (called i Capella ), an Italian 
painter, was born at Venice in 1714, and studied 
under Giovanni Battista Piazzetta. He was elected 


| a member of the Academy at Venice. One of his 


best works is St. George and the Dragon, in the paro- 
ehial church of San Bonate, in Bergamo. He died in 
1784. 


Dagnus. See Decius. 


Dago, eleventh bishop of Orleans and successor of 
St. Flosculus, lived about the end of the 5th or begin- 
ning of the 6th century. 


Ddgoba (Sanscrit, dá, dátu, or dhdtu, an osseous rel- 
ic, and geba, or garbha, the womb) is a conical structure 
surmounting relics among the Buddhists. These build- 
ings are sometimes of immense height, of circular form, 
and composed of stone or brick, faced with stone or 
stucco. They are built upon a platform, which again 
rests upon a natural or artificial elevation, aud is usu- 


DAGOBERTUS 


ally reached by a flight of steps. Of the relics pre- 
served in them, the most conspicuous objects are gener- 
ally vessels of stone or metal. They commonly contain 
a silver box or casket, and within that, or sometimes 
by itself, a casket of gold. Within these vessels, or 
sometimes in the cell in which they are placed, are 
found small pearls, gold buttons, gold ornaments aud 
rings, beads, pieces of white and colored glass and crys- 
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(Leipsic, 1811). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
91, 223, 226, 798; ii, 60,97; Döring, Die Gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlunds, i, 304 sq.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 194, 
(B. P.) 
Dahler, Jeax Grorce, a Franco-German Protest- 
ant theologian, was born at Strasburg, Dec. 7, 1760, and 
died while professor of theology and Old Testament 
exegesis there, June 29, 1832. He wrote, A nsmudcer- 


tal, pieces of clay or stone with impressions of figures, | siones in Versionem Gracum Proverbior, Salom. ex Ve- 


bits of bone and teeth of animals, pieces of cloth, and | 
bits of bark. The dagobas are held in the utmost 
respect by the Buddhists, on account of the relics in 
them. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, s v.; Wil- 
son, Ariana Antiqua; Hardy, Eustern Monachism, p. 
217 aq. 


Dagobertus (or Radabertus) was the twenti- 
eth archbishop of Tarentaise, and lived about the end 
of the 8th century. 


Dagone)l, Pierre, a French theologian, was born 
on the island of Lifu, in the Pacific Ocean, in 1585. He 
entered the Jesuit order Aug. 2. 1605, taught philosophy 
for four years, and became prefect of the College of Di- 
jon. He died at Pont-a-Mousson, Dec. 7, 1650, leaving 
Traité des Indulgences (Nancy, 1626) :—Le Chemin du 
Ciel (ibid. 1627) :— Les Dévotes Pensées (Paris, 1631) :— 
Dosithée (ibid. eud.) :—L’ Echelle des Saints (ibid. 1638) : 
—Le Miroir des Riches (ibid. 1641):—Les Devotrs du 
Chrétien (Lyons, 1643 and 1647). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générule, B. v. 

Daguerre, JEAN, a French theologian, was born at 
La Ressorce, at the foot of the Pyrenees, in 1708. He 
established and directed, for fifty-two vears, a seminary 
there, founded a convent of nuns at Hasparren, and died 
in 1788, leaving Abrégé des Principes de Morale (Paris, 
1773, 1819, 1823). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8. V. 


Daguet, PIkRkE ANTOINE ALEXANDRE, a French 
theologian, was born at Baumes-les-Dames (Franche- 
Comté), Dec. 1, 1707. He belonged to the Jesuit or- 
der, and when it was dissolved, withdrew to Besançon, 
where he died in 1775, leaving Ezrercices Chrétiens 
des Gens de Guerre, etc. (Lyona, 1749) :—Considérations 
Chrétiennes pour Chaque Jour du Mois (ibid. 1758) :— 
Ezercices du Chrétien (ibid. 1759) :—La Consolution du 
Chrétien (ibid.). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Génerule, 8. v. 


Dagum, in Lamian religion, is the official drees of 
the priests among the Mongolians. It is a large cloak 
or mantle, made of yellow silk, striped with red, and 
with a collar, also of red. 


Dagur (or Dag, i. e. duy), according to the Norse 
mythology, is the son of Dellingur (twilight), the third 
husband of Not (night), the daughter of Nidrf (dark- 
ness), a giant who had his habitation in Jotunheim. 
Dagur and Not were adopted by Alfadur, who gave 
them each two stallions and two wagons, with which 
to journey around the earth once a day. Not rides 
with her steed Rhimfaxi (dark mane) in advance. The 
earth is wet every morning from the foam (dew) run- 
ning from the steed. Dagur’s steed is called Skinfaxi 
(bright mane); from his shining mane everything be- 
comes light. 


Dah], Jonass Curtstian WILHELM, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. J, 1771, at Ros- 
tock. In 1778 he began his studies at his native place, 
and after having completed them at Jena and Göttin- 
gen, returned as lecturer to Rostock in 1797. In 1802 
he was made professor of Greek literature, and in 1804 
professor of theology ; in 1807 he took his degree as doc- 
tor of theology, presenting for his thesis, De atevria 
Epistolarum Petrine Posterioris atque Jude. He died 
April 15, 1810. He published, Amos, neu übersetzt und 
erläutert (Gottingen, 1795) :—Obserrationes Philologice 
atque Critica ad quedam Prophetarum Minorum Loca 
(Neu-Strelitz, 1798) :—Chrestomathia Philoniana (Ham- 


netu S. Murci Bibliotheca Nuper Editam (Strasburg, 
1786) :— De Librorum Paralipomenum A uctoritate atque 
Fide (ibid. 1819) :— Die Denk- und Sittenspriiche Salo- 
mos (ibid. 1810) :—Jérémie Traduit sur le Terte Orig- 
inal, Accompagné de Notes (ibid. 1825-1830, 2 vols.). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 52, 79, 212, 219, 
859; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 194; Lichtenberger, Encyclopé- 
die des Sciences Religieuses, s v. (B. P.) 


Dahlman, Joux JAcos WiLLIAM, a German Re- 
formed minister, was born at Elberfeld, Rhenish Prussia, 
June 29,1801. He became a member of the German Re- 
formed Church in Elberfeld in 1845; came to New York 
in 1848, and in 1851 was licensed to preach. He was 
pastor at Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y., in 1852, and in 1858 
at Arnheim, Brown Co., O. In 1858 he removed East, 
and was for a time pastor of a German Presbyterian 
congregation at Jamaica, L. I. He served the Reformed 
Church at Melrose, N. Y., from 1861 to 1863, when he 
took charge of the congregation in Glassborough, N. J., 
for six years, and then removed to Brideaburg, Pa., where 
he labored several years. His health failing, he divid- 
ed his remaining davs between Collegeville, Montgom- 
ery Co.,and Philadelphia, where he died, Aug. 1, 1874. 
See Harbaugh, Fathers of the Germ. Ref. Church, v, 112. 


Dahman, in Persian mythology, is a pure and holy 
genius, whose favor cannot be secured by sacrifices, but 
only by prayers and good deeds. The Persians made 
thirty prayers to this spirit for their relations, and, in 
consequence, sixty sins unto death were forgiven the 
dead. Dahman is the most noble benefactor of the in- 
habitants of heaven, as also of the human souls going 
there. His first work is to take the soul and bring it 
into the presence of God, after which it is entirely safe. 


Dahme, Georc Cristian, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Oct. 8, 1789, at Jeinsen, a village 
in the province of Hanover, After being for some time 
court chaplain at the city of Hanover, he was appointed 
in 1792 general superintendent at Celle, and died while 
member of consistory and dean of Bardowieck, Jane 20, 
1803. He published, Predigten (Brunswick, 1775) :— 
Sieben kleine eregetische Aufsätze (Gottingen, 1791 ). 
See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner des 18, und 19. 
Juhrhunderts, p. 24 sq. (B. P.) 


Dähne, Avcust FERDINAND, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Leipsic, Oct. 26, 1807. 
He commenced his academical lectures at Halle in 1831, 
was in 1835 professor extraordinarius there, and died 
Nov. 30,1878, leaving, De Prescientia Divine cum Liber- 


tate Humana Concordia (Leipsic, 1830) :— De Trote 


Clementis A lexandrini (ibid. 1831) :—Geschichtliche Dar- 


stellung der yiidisch-alexundrinischen Religions-Philoeo~ 


phie (Halle, 1834, 2 vols,):—ntwickelung des Puuti- 


nischen Lehrbegriffs (ibid. 1885) :— Die Christuspartet in 
der apostulischen Kirche zu Corinth (ibid. 1841). 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 257; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 194; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 295, 418, 522, 888. (B. P.) 


See 


Dahomey, Reticion or. Dahomey forms a king- 


dom of considerable extent in the interior of Western 
Africa, behind the Slave Coast. The centre of its relig- 
ious and political system is a superstitious veneration for 
the person of their monarch, whom the natives regara 
as almost a divinity. 
believe that the king eats, drinks, and sleeps like ordi- 
nary mortals. 
implicitly obeyed, however unreasonable or tyrannical 


It is even accounted criminal to 


It is needicss to say that his orders are 


hurg, 1800-1802, 2 vols.):— Lehrbuch der Homiletik | they may be. 


DAIBOTH 


Fetish (q. v.) worship prevails here, as in all other 
parts of Western Africa, the leopard being their sacred 
animal. The public sacrifice to this animal consists of 
a bullock; but private sacrifices of fowls, and even goats, 
are common, and are offered with great ceremony. 
When a man dies his principal wives and some of his 
favorites are offered in sacritice on his tomb. The priest- 
hood is taken from the higher classes, even some of the 
royal wives and children being found in the sacred or- 
der. To reveal the sacral mysteries and incantations, 
the knowledge of which is limited to the priestly office, 
is vinited with certain death. See Forbes, Duhomey and 
the Dahomans ; Wilson, Western Africa. 

Daiboth, a Japanese idol of great popularity, is 
of monstrous height, sits in the middle of his pagoda 
on a table altar raised but a little from the ground, and 
with his hand, which is as long as the budy of an ordi- 
nary man, touches the roof. He has the breasts and 
face of a woman, and black, woolly, crispy locks; and 
is encircled on all sides with gilded rays, on which are 
placed a great number of images representing the infe- 
nor idols of the Japanese. 

Daiching, in Lamian mythology, is the god of 
war among the Mongolians, Thibetians, and Mantchvo- 
rans He is represented in full uniform, surrounded by 
trophiea, and his figure is used to decorate the army- 
banners, also carried as a badge. All success in war is 
ascribed to him, and it is believed that his presence is 
a preventive against all harm. 

Daigh (or Dega; Lat. Dagens), an Trish bishop 
of the 6th ceutury, was son of Cairell, of the race of 
Eoghan. He was a pupil of St. Finnian of Clonard, 
and, after he became a priest, gave the viaticum to 
&. Mochta of Louth. He was a skilful artiticer, and- 
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he was fifteen; then began teaching; was converted ; 
commenced preaching the next vear, and in 1881 entereil 
the Indiana Conference. In 1836 he was stationed at 
Bloomington, and graduated at Indiana State University. 
In 1838 he was transferred to the Missouri Conference, 
and stationed at St. Louis. Soon after he was elected a 
professor in St. Charles College. In 1840 he returned 
to Indiana, broken in health, and suffering from hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. In 1843 he re-entered the active 
ranks as pastor at Madison, Ind.; in 1844 and 1845 was 
chaplain in the United States Congress; then again en- 
tered the regular work; was elected president of Indi- 
ana State University in 1853; and in 1862 appointed 
hospital chaplain at St. Louis, which position he held 
until 1865, when he went South as special mail-agent. 
In 1869 he connected himself with the Louisiana Con- 
ference, and served the Church as presiding elder till 
his decease, in January, 1877. See Minutes of Annual 
Conference, 1878, p. 6. 

Daily Celebration of the Holy Communion is 
mentioned in Acts ii, 42-46; and by Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, Irenæus, Ambrose, Gregory, and Stephen of Au- 
tun, and is provided for in the Church of England. 


Daily Prayer. See Datty SERVICE. 


Daily Preface is the preface used on all ferial 
davs in the Church of England immediately before the 
Sanctus, in the service of the holy communion. 


Dai-Nitz No-Rai, in Japanese mythology, is the 
great form of the sun, a god of the air and light, he 
from whom all light, even that of the sun and stars, 
comes, He is represented seated on a cow, See AMA- 
No WATTA. 


Dains-leif, in Norse mythology, is the sword of 


fas said to pass his days in reading, and carving iron | king Högni, the father of the sorceress Hildur. The 
and copper, and his nights in transcribing manu- | yword had been made by dwarfs, and had the attribute 
xripta. The construction of three hundred bells and | that, once unsheathed, it must shed blood, and that the 


three hundred crosiers of bishops and abbots, with the | 
transcription of three hundred copies of the gospels, is 
attributed to him. He died A.D. 587. His chief fes- 
lival was Aug. 18, although Feb. 19 is given as a minor 
festival. 

Daikoku, in Japanese mythology, is one of the 
fur deities of wealth. He is the giver of happiness 
and prosperity, fur with the hammer which he holds 
he can change everything he touches, and get anything 
be desires. He sits on a keg of rice, and beside him is 
abag in which he preserves his treasures, and out of 
which he dispenses to his worshippers whatever they 
need, 


Daill, THomas, a Scotch clergyman, entered as ex- 
horter in 1568; signed the articles drawn up by the 
synod in 1572; was reader from 1574 to 1576, and died 
Feb. 19, 1586. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 382. 

Daillé, Pierre, a clergyman of the French Reformed 
Church, was born in 1649, and removed to America in 
the latter part of the 17th century. He had minis- 
tered in the early Huguenot settlements in Massachu- 
tts for some time, when the Reformed Dutch Church 
in New York engaged him, in 1683, to preach to the 
French Reformed Church in that city, as colleague of | 
Henricus Selyna, After 1792, he devoted himself to 
Hinerant missionary work among the Huguenots, 
Meaching occasionally at New Paltz, in Ulster Co., 
N. V. for several years; also at New Rochelle, West- 
hester Co, and on Staten Island. In 1696 he became 
tie minister of the French Reformed Church in Bos- 
um, where he died, May 20, 1715. See Col. Mist. of 
X.Y. iii, 65), and Mass. ii, 52; DeWitt, Hist. Discourse, 
» 36: Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, | 
m2383. (W. J. R. T.) 

Daily, Wictiam M., D.D., LL.D.,a Methodist Epis- 
œpal minister, was born at Coshocton, O., in 1812, He 
ent his childhood on a farm in Franklin County, Ind. ; 
kamed all be could at the accessible schools by the time 


wounds made by it were incurable. The war, which 
originated between Högni and Hedin, from the seizure 
of Hildur, will continue, by the force of this sword and 
Hildur’s strategy, to the end of the world, 


Daira, in Greek mythology, “the omniscient,” a 
divine being in the Eleusinian Mysteries, mother of 
Eleusis, by Mercury, is declared one sometimes with 
Venna, sometimes with Ceres, also with Juno and Pros- 
erpina. 


Dairchell (or Daircholla), an Irish bishop of 
Glendalough, was the son of Curetai. He died in 678, 
and is commemorated May 3. 


Daire (or Daria) is the name of several saints 
given in the Irish calendars, but sufficient cannot be 
found to give them a well-detined individuality or place 
in history. 

Dairi, the spiritual head or supreme pontiff of the 
Shinto (q. v.) religion of Japan. At one time he com- 
bined in his own person the offices of secular and eccle- 
siastical ruler of the country. ‘Towards the end of the 
16th century, however, the temporal power was taken 
from him, leaving him only the spiritual. His position 
is one of great dignity, and he attempts to maintain 
it with suitable display. The descendants of the 
royal family all belong to his court, and have now 
become so numerous that they are obliged to Inbor 
at the most humble occupations to maintain their 
outward dignity. The person of the Dairi is re- 
garded as very sacred, even as above all mortal im- 
perfection. When he dies, the next heir (of what- 
«ver age or sex) succeeds to the office thus made 
vacant. At such a time he is said to renovate his 
soul, that is, to be renewed in the form of his successor. 
The Dairi confers all titles of honor, and canonizes the 
saints, 


Dais is (1) tabernacle work, canopies; (2) the raised 
platform for the principal table in the hall, hence called 


DAJAK VERSION 


the high table; (3) the canopv over a president’s chair. 
The stall-like seat of the archbishop of Canterbury re- 
mains at Mayfield, and forms the centre of the table. 


Dajak Version or THE Scriptures. The Dajak 
is spoken in Borneo. A translation of the New Test. 
was commenced by missionaries of the Rhenish mis- 
sion in 1843, and completed in 1846. It was printed 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. Hardiland, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. This version is written in a dia- 
lect of the Dajak called Poelopetak, which prevails al- 
most. over the whole south side of Borneo. A new and 
revised edition was published in 1859. (B. P.) 


Dajal, the name which Mohammed gave to the 
antichrist or false Chriat, whose appearance he re- 
garded as one of the ten signs which should precede the 
resurrection. The prophet thus describes him: “ Veri- 
lv he is of low stature, although bulky; and has splay 
feet, and is blind, with his flesh even on one side of his 
face, without the mark of an eye, and his other eye is 
neither full nor sunk into his head. Then, if you 
should have a doubt about Dajal, know that your cher- 
isher (God) is not blind.” He describes him as coming 
with deceptions, and displaying miraculous power. He 


Dakhani Version or tHe Scriprures. The 
Dakhani is a dialect of Hindostanee current in the 
Madras presidency, and is used by the Mohammedans. 
The first parts of Scripture, Genesis and the four 
gospels, were published about the year 1862, to which 
were added, in 1868, the other parts of the New Test. 
(B. P.) 


Dakin, Ann, wife of John Dakin, was a minister 
of the Society of Friends, and died in Charlotte, Vt., 
March 28, 1861, aged fiftv-nine years. She became a 
member when about twenty-two years of age, and for 
many years was an acceptable minister. In 1850, how- 
ever, she withdrew from the society, but towards the 
close of her life reunited with the Friends. See A mer. 
Annual Monitor, 1862, p. 42. 


Dakin, Joseph, an English Weslevan minister, 
was born at Castleton, Derbyshire. He commenced 
his ministry in 1811, worked hard, and died suddenly 
at ‘Thirsk, Jan. 8, 1818, aged thirty-one vears. 


Dakina, William (1), one of the translators of King 
James's Bible, was educated at Westminster School and 
Trinity College, where he became a junior fellow Oct. 8, 
1593, and senior fellow the following March. In 1601 
he was made (Greek lecturer of that college, and in 1604 
was chosen profeseor of divinity in Gresham College. 
He died in February, 1607. He was one of two who 
translated the epistles of St. Paul and the canonical 
epistles, but did not live to sce the work completed. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Dakina, William (2), D.D., an English clergy- 
man, published a translation of the History of Cathe- 
rine, Empress of Russia (1798, 2 vols.), and several single 
Sermons. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. V. 


Dakota Version or rur ScrirtTereEsS., Till the 
year 1839 no edition of any portion of the Scripture 
was printed for the Dakota or Sioux Indians. But in 
1879 the entire Bible, the work of the Revs. Th. S. Wilh- 
iamson and S. R. Riggs, was given to the Dakota people. 
Forty years these two missionaries spent in their work, 
each laboring separately, but having the translation 
carefully read and freely criticised by the other. (B. P.) 


Dakpa-zamo, in Lamian mythology, is one of the 
most frightful divisions of hell. It belongs to the eight 
regions into which hell (Ginielva) is divided; and in 
this place the damned are tortured by fire until the pain 
kills them, but immediately they awake to new life and 
new tortures, 
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succeeds for a certain time, until the advent of Christ 
shall put an end to him and his followers, 


DALBEY 


Daksha, in Hindû mythology, is a powerful uncre- 
ated spirit, sprung from Brahma's thumb, and therefore 
one of the ten rulers of all beings. He had no son, but 
fifty daughters by his wife Prassudi, the daughter of 
Suayambhu. These daughters were given away in 
marriage that they might bear him sons. Twenty- 
seven of the same were given to Chiandra, the god of 
the moon; thirteen to Kasvapa, Brahma's grandson; 
seven to Darma, the god of justice and benevolence; 
of the remaining three, Akni received one, Werotren 
another, and the last and most beautful, Shakti, was 
given to Siva. The ten rulers, of whom Daksha 
was one, gave a great feast once, to which all the gods 
were invited. When Daksha entered the gods all 
arose out of respect to him, save Siva, who remained 
seated. Daksha then insulted him, without Siva 
saying anything. Some time thereafter Daksha in- 
vited all the gods to another festival, but overlooked 
Siva and his wife Shakti. Although Siva sought to © 
persuade her not to go, Shakti went to the festival, 
and was treated with insult. She then said she would 
lay aside the body she received from Daksha, and take 
on another. This took place, and she was born as Par- 
wadi; but Siva, in anger over his loss, tore a hair 
from his head, out of which there came a giant, who 
cut off Daksha’'s head, set his house on fire, and burned 
his head up with it. The gods prayed Siva's for- 
giveness, which was granted. But as Daksha’s head 
did not exist, he placed a goat's head in its stead. 


Dakshinas, or right-hand form of worship among 
the Hindfis, that is, when the worship of any goddess 
is performed in a public manner, and agreeably to the 
Vedus or Puranas, ‘The only ceremony which can be 
supposed to form an exception to the general character 
of this mode is the Bali, an offering of blood, in which 
rite a number of animals, usually kids, are annually de- 
capitated, In some cases life is offered without shed- 
ding blood, when the more barbarous practice is adopt- 
ed of pummelling the poor animal to death with the 
fists; at other times blood only is offered, without in- 
jury to life. Such practices are not considered ortho- 
dox. 


Daladd, the left canine tooth of Buddha, the most 
celebrated relic in the possession of his followers. To 
preserve this, the only portion which remains of the 
body of the holy sage, a temple has been erected. in 
which it is deposited, being placed in a small chamber, 
enshrined in six cases, the largest of them being up- 
wards of five feet in height, and formed of silver, on the 
model of a dagoba (q.v.). The same shape is preserved 
in the five inner ones, two of them being inlaid with 
rubies and other precious stones. The relic itself “is a 
piece of discolored ivory or bone, slightly curved, near- 
lv two inches in length, and one in diameter at the 
base; and from thence to the other extremity, which 
is rounded and blunt, it considerably decreases in size.” 
The history of this venerable relic is given by Hardy, 
in Fastern Monachism, p. 224 sq. 


Dalai-Lama, the great high-priest of the inhab- 
itants of Tartary and Thibet. See LAMAts™. 


Dalberg, Adolphus, prince-abbot of Fulda, 
founded, in 1784, in this celebrated abbey, a Catholic 
university. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Dalberg, Wolfgang de, chamberlain of Worms, 
was raised to the dignity of archbishop and of elector 
of Mentz. He died in 1601. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 

Dalbey, Jorn, a Methodist Protestant minister, 
was born in Ohio, June 1, 1810. He was converted in 
early life; in 1828 licensed to preach in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; in 1859 joined the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, and thereafter labored successively on 
Various circuits in Ohio and Pennsylvania. In 1841 
he was elected president of the Pittsburgh Conference, 
and in 1843 to the presidency of the Muskingum Con- 
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ference; in 1846 was transferred to the Ohio Confer- 
ence, but in 1851 removed to St. Charles County, Mo., 
and settled on a farm. He next entered the Illinois 
Conference, and in 1860 joined the North Iowa Confer- 
ence, in which he labored until his death, Nov. 22, 1869. 
See Bassett, History of the Meth. Protestant Church, p. 
379, 


Dalbhach (Lat. Dulmacius), an Irish saint of Cuil- 
Collainge, lived about the first half of the 7th century. 
He was of the race of Oilill Flaunbeg, a disciple of St. 
Abban and a friend of St. Caiman. He was a strict 
petfurmer of penance, and it is said that “he never 
touched his hand to his side as long as he lived.” He 
is commemorated Oct. 23. 

Dalbin, Jeax, a French theologian, was born at 
Toulouse about 1530, and was appointed archdeacon of 
the cathedral of that city. He wrote several religious 
and controversial works, the principal of which are, 
Insrours, etc. (Paris, 1566; Avignon, 1567) :—Le Sacre- 
sent de CAuted (Paris, 1566):—Opuscules Sptrituels 
(ibid. 1567):—La Marque de l Eglise (ibid. 1568). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 

Dalby, William, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Sutton-Bonnington, Nottinghamshire, June 
10, 1783. He united with the Methodist society at the 
age of seventeen, entered the ministry in 1807, became 
a supernumerary at the end of forty-four years, took up 
bis abode at Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, and labored 
until his death, March 12, 1860. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1860. 

Dalby. William Lee, a minister of the Method- 
rt Episcopal Church South, was born in Northampton 
Coanty, Va., July 6, 1825. He was licensed to preach 
in 1848; joined the Virginia Conference in 1852; and la- 
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Dale, I. A.,a Baptist minister, was born in De Kalb 
County, Tenn., in 1825. He united with the Church in 
1849; the same year was licensed to preach; ordained 
in June, 1853; labored in the southern part of Illinois; 
and died at Sandoval, Jan. 18, 1875. See Afinutes of 
Ill, Anniversaries, 1875, p. 7. (J. C. S.) 


Dale, James Wilkinson, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Odessa, Del., Oct. 16, 1812. He 
received his preparatory education in Philadelphia un- 
der Mr. Cleanthus Felt; graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1831, and began the study of law in 
Philadelphia. In the fall of 1832 he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary; joined the middle class in 
Princeton Theological Seminary in the fall of 1833; 
the next vear returned to the seminary at Andover, and 
graduated in 1835. He was licensed by Andover Asso- 
ciation, April 16, visited the churches of Long Island, 
and those of eastern Massachusetts the year fullowing, 
presenting the missionary cause, and was ordained at 
Dracut, Aug. 29, 1887, as an appointee of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Fureign Missions; but 
the financial condition of the society preventing it from 
sending him abroad, he studied medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, graduating April 6, 1838, and sup- 
plying at the same time the Fifth and the Fifteenth 
Presbyterian churches in that city. He was an agent 
of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, and labored for it 
throughout the state for the next seven years; was pas- 
tor of Ridley and Middletown churches, Delaware Coun- 
tv, from May 17, 1846, to April 8, 1858; at Media, in the 
same county, from Oct. 26, 1866, to Aug. 3, 1871; and 
at Wayne from Sept. 28, 1871, to Oct. 23, 1876. He 
died at Media, April 19, 1881. Dr. Dale published many 
works, the chief of which are a masterly series on Bap- 
tism (Phila. 1867-1874, 4 vols. 8vo), in oppasition to the 


bored antil his death, Feb. 7, 1866, See Minutes of An-| views of Baptists. Prof. A. C. Kendrick reviewed the 


wal Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1866, p. 7. 

Dalcho, Frep«rick, M.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born in London, England, in 1770, of Prus- 
san parents, 


cation in Baltimore, Md., and obtained a physician's com- | fist Quarterly, April, 1877. 


mission inthe American army. In 1799 he resigned and 


volume entitled Classic Baptism, in the Baptist Quarter- 
ly, April, 1869; Prof. Broadus his Patristic and Christic 
Baptism, in the same Review, 1875, p. 245; and Dr. Whit- 


He received a classical and medical edu- | sitt gave a general reply to Dr. Dale’s works in the Bap- 


See also the scholarly and 
valuable book by David R. Ford, entitled, Studies on tha 


removed to Charleston, S. C. About 1807 he became | Baptismal Question, including a Review of Dr. Dale 


edhor of the Charleston Courier; but in 1811 was ap- 
pointed lav-reader in St. Paul's Parish, Colleton; in 
1%14 was ordained deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 


(Bost. 1879, 8vo). 


Dale, Jeremiah, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Danvers, Masa., in 1787. He was converted at the age 


Church, and became pastor of the same parish; June | of eighteen; in 1816 removed to Zanesville, O.; in 1823 


— he was admitted to the priesthood ; and Feb. was ordained, and performed much itinerant service, 
. 1819. elected assistant minister of St. Michael's both in Ohio and Virginia; in the spring of 1831 re- 


Chareh in Charleston. He died there, Nov. 24, 1836. 
His principal publication is, Historical Account of the 
F. F. Church in South Carolina. He also wrote, The 
Divinity of our Saviour :—The Evidence from Prophe- 
y ete.; and was the projector, and for a long time 
the principal conductor, of the Gospel Messenger. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 560. 


Dale, Abner, a German Reformed minister, was 
lem near Koalsburg, Centre Co., Pa., Nov. 17, 1829. 
He graduated from Marshall College in 1852, and from 
the theological seminary at Mercersburg in 1856. Soon 
after he was ordained pastor at Fairview, Butler Co.; 
aad from 1860 to 1866 he served snecessively Rimersburg 
ay] Mercer Mission. His health failing, he was with- 
“ita charge for several years, but finally accepted a 
tall again to Fairview, and labored there until his death, 
Jan. 16,1875. See Harbaugh, Futhers of the Germ. Ref. 
Church, v, 189. 

Dale, Hervey Smith, a Baptist minister, was 
bm at Danvers, Mase., in 1812. He-graduated from 
Bren University in 1834, and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1841; was ordained the same year, and 
tettled at Newport, O., until 185] ; was pastor at Leba- 


turned to Danvers, where he died, Sept. 4 of that vear. 
See Christian Watchman, Sept. 16, 1831. (J.C. S.) 


Dale, Jonathan, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Goostrey, Cheshire, Aug. 11, 1827. 
He joined the Weslevans; studied at Richmond Col- 
lege; was preacher for nearly four years at Leicester; 
then united with the Independents; and in 1855 became 
pastor at Hallaton and Slawston, in Leicestershire. In 
1859 he removed to Heanor; and in 1867 became pas- 
tor of the united churches of Repton and Barrow, where 
he remained until his death. May 29, 1872. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1873, p. 322. 


Dale, Samuel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was a member of the Delaware Conference, and after 
many years of active service died at Middletown, Del., 
Noy. 16, 1873. aged seventy-three. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1873, p. 77. 


Dale, Thomas, an English divine and poet, was 
born in London in 1797. He was educated at Cambridge, 
ordained in 1823, and after several successive appoint- 
ments as curate and lecturer, was professor of English 
literature in London University from 1828 to 1830. In 


Bin for several years, from 1852; in 1856 became agent | 1835 he became vicar of St. Bride, Fleet Street; in 1836 
fe the Western Baptist Educational Society: and died | professor of English literature in King's College, London; 


in Cineinnati in 1857. 
Sea. 1876, p. 19. 


See Gen. Cat. of Union Theol. | resigned in 1839; in 1848 was made canon of St. Paul's: 


and in 1870 dean of Rochester. He died May 14 of the 
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same year, leaving several volumes of Sermons and | 1614; ordained in 1617; presented to the living at 
Poems. Aberdour in 1636; transferred to the first charge at 

Dalen, CorNELts VAN, a Flemish engraver, was | Cupar in 1642; was injured in a journey to Edinburgh, 
born at Antwerp about 1640, and was called the Younger | and died May 7, 1652, aged about seventy-three years, 
to distinguish him from his father. He was a pupil of | See Fasti Eccles. Sonticune, ii, 461, 464. 

Cornelis Visscher, and executed a number of pictures | 5. JOHN (1), graduated at the University of St. An- 
after his style, among which are, The Adoration of the | drews in 1662; was licensed to preach in 1667; became 
Shepherds ; The Virgin with the Infant Jesus. See Hoe- | chaplain to William, earl of Roxburgh, who presented 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of him, in March, 1672, to the living at Roxburgh, to 
the Fine Arts, & v. which paier a a March, oe lites 

Dalfinus, bishop or archbishop of Lyons, flourished ns ae $ f ate g — ieee ae — 
in the middle of the 7th century. It is said that when — Aaa tansy Å to, OR wen I. Jee ane. to Oid 
Wilfrid made his visit to Rome, he was hospitably Ra a — ae — eesti * a ya 
entertained by Dalfinus, who became warmly attached Et Ad NUUBEN, a ut transierred to Dundee m 
to him and wished to make him his heir. On his re- | 1700, and died after Nov. 1, 1715, aged seventy-four 
tum in 658 he tarried at Lyons three years, during — See Fasti Eccles. Scoticaneæ, i, 198, 470, 690; 
Whien time Dalinna with, eight other Bishopa, wa 6. Joux (2), graduated at Edinburgh University in 
Mi the Franka. She was afterwards a canonize ; 10724 wae called to the living at Kirkcudbright in 
saint, and the story is inconsistent with her char. Edinbur gh a June, 1699, arad o a ea — 
aching See Fasti Eccles. Scoticaner, i, 690; ii, 262. 

7. NICOL, regent in St. Leonard’s College, St. An- 
drews; was appointed minister to the second charge at 
St. Cuthbert’s in 1581; tried by the privy council in 
1584, and convicted of concealing treasonable corre- 
spondence, and a scaffold was erected for his execution, 
but he was pardoned, released, and returned to his 
charge; transferred in September, 1588, and settled at 
Pittenweem in 1589; became chaplain to the countess 


Dalgairns, Joun Berxarp, an English priest of 
the Oratory, was born Oct. 21, 1818. He studied at 
Oxford, became an adherent of Dr. John Henry New- | 
man, shared with him the monastic life in Littlemore, 
near Oxford, assisted him in the edition of Lires of 
British Saints, became a Roman Catholic in 1843, and 
received holy orders at Langres, in France. He then 
went to Rome, and after his return to London he be- 
came a member of the Oratory there, and died April | of Forfar. He took an active share in the business of 
8, 1876. Besides contributions to the Dublin Review | the Church; was a member of the assemblies in 1589, 
and Contemporary Reriew, he wrote The Sucred Heart | 1590, 1591 (when he was elected moderator), 1592, 1593, 
and Holy Communion, See Bellesheim, in Wetzer u. | 1595, 1597, and died in 1608. See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) cune, i, 128; ii, 454, 469. 

Dalgardno, WıLLiA™m, a Scotch clergyman, grad-; 8. RosBerT (1), son of Alexander, minister at Lin- 
uated at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1651; officiated | lithgow, was licensed to preach in 1719; called to the 
at Walls and Flota for two years; was admitted to the | living of the second charge at Linlithgow in 1720; trans- 
living in 1657, and resigned on account of his age in | ferred to the first charge in 1726; presented to the liv- 
1699. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 404. ing in January, 1727, and died Aug. 9, 1758, aged sixty- 

vman. gradu- ; four vears. He left two sons, Robert and William, in 

a par dap nea cheats Faye — | the ministry. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 162, 163. 
helper to John Jamesone at ‘Tyrie; and was recognised | 9. Roser (2), D.D., son of the minister at Ferry- 
as incumbent in 1692, 1698, and 1694 by William, lord | Port, was born June 5, 1731; graduated at the Univer- 
Saltoun, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 643. sity of St. Andrews in 1750; licensed to preach in 1756; 
oe Te re — presented bv the king as successor to his father at 

Dalgarno, George, ae e CRS et eee Ferry port-on-Craiy, in December, 1759; ordained in 
mitred in Mareh; — tome as ue a yie Ang eg May, 1760; resigned his charge in November, 17%, 
in 1717. See Fuati Eccles, Scoticuna, iti, 658. and died April 19, 1803. He published An Account of 
Dalgarno, William, a Scotch clergyman, gradu- | Ihe Purish. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, ii, 428. 
ated at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1646; was ordained | 10. WALTER, graduated at Edinburgh University 
minister at Penicuick in November, 1656; collated in | in July, 1661; was licensed to preach, and admitted to 
October, 1662; transferred to Kirkmahoe in 1663; con- | the living at Girthon in October, 1665; transferred to 
tinued April 27, 1664; transferred to Mauchline in 1665; ‘Tongland in 1666, and to Westerkirk in 1668; deprived 
presented by the king to Dunsyre in 1669; transferred | on account of the test in 1682, and died at Inzeholm in 
to St. Fergus in 1678; admitted April 18; and died in | February, 1688, aged forty-seven years. See Fusti Ec- 
1696, aged about seventy years, See Fusti Eccles. Sco- | clea, Scoticanæ, i, 687, 713, 724. 
ticanæ, i, 222, 305, 587 ; iii, 404, 639. 11. WiLttaM, eon of a skipper of Queensferry, grad- 

Dalgleish (or Dalgleische), the family name | uated at Glasgow University in June, 1707: became 
of numerous Scotch clergymen: bursar there in 1710; studied theology under Dr. Mark, 

1. ALEXANDER (1), was accepted and sent to preach | at Leyden; was licensed to preach in 1717; called to 
the gospel to the heathen, but died on the way, be- | the living at Carnbee the same year, and ordained in 
tween Montserrat and Darien, in November, 1699. See | 1719; transferred to Ferrvport-on-Craig in 1739; suc- 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 400. ceeded to the family estate in Scotacraig, and died there 

2. ALEXANDER (2), was licensed to preach in July, | Aug. 6, 1759, aged seventy years. See Fasti Eccles. 
1688; called to the living at Abercorn in June, 1689; | Scoticana, ii, 414, 428. 


ordained Jan. 1 following; called to Dunfermline, April Í 
: alham, FLorentivs F Aust 
7, 1697; transferred to Linlithgow, May 3, 1699; and Dalham, (or Frorias), an Austrian 


: ay eae va . | geometrician, doctor of theology, and librarian at Salz- 
ait pa 80, 1726. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, burg, was born July 22, 1713, at Vienna, where he also 
3. Coin, graduated at Edinburgh University in See Te T Va E a ee 
10s wa cae 1o the Living at Parton in 1678, trane. | nia igen (Augeburg, 1788, fl), See Wine, 
1686. See Fasti Eccles ———— i719 Ta Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 663; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 

C] e a 49 5 . 69° ” 

4. Davin, graduated at the University of St. An- NEE BENE 
drews in 1599; was an expectant there in 1608; was| Daliell, John, a Scotch clergyman, graduated at 
appointed to the living at Cupar, second charge, in | Edinburgh University in 1610; was licensed to preach 
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in 1614; became a schoolmaster at Prestonpans; was 
presented to the living at Prestonkirk in 1619; con- 
tinued July, 1669, and died before Nov. 3, 1682. See 
Fusti Eccles, Scotscane, i, 378, 

Daliell, Mungo, a Scotch clergyman, graduated 
at Glasgow University in 1603; was presented to the 
vicarage of Coldingham by the king; transferred to 
the living at Cranshaws in 1615; continued, but the 
charge was vacant in 1652. See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
nina, i, 409, 

Daling, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in November, 1739; called to the liv- 
ing of eish in February, and ordained in July, 1743; 
was one of three suspended from sitting in svnods or 
presbyteries or general assemblies, regarding the set- 
tlement of Inverkeithing; was released in June, 1765, 
and died Aug. 11, 1790, aged seventy-eight vears, See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 582. 

Daling, William, a Scotch clergyman, son of the 
foregoing, was licensed to preach in July, 1786; or- 
dained assistant minister to his father at Cleish, in Oc- 
tober, 1788; succeeded iu 1790, and died Nov. 18, 1835, 
in his eightieth year. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, ii, 
58. 


Daikiel, in later Hebrew demonology, is a fallen 
spirit, whose office is to wield a fiery switch, with which 
he drives the lost to the seventh region of hell. 


Dall, Henry, a Scotch clergyman, graduated at the 
University of Se. Andrews in July, 1699; was called to 
the liring at Kirkcaldy, second charge, in August, and 
ordained in November, 1704; transferred to the first 
charge in October, J711, and died in February, 1724. 
azed about forty-five years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cana, it, 516, 519. 

Dall, John, a Scotch clergyman, graduated at the 
University of St. Andrews in July, 1663; became chap- 
lain to the laird of Duninall; was presented to the liv- 
ing of Kinnaird in September, 1676, and died in 1698, 
aged about fifty-tive vears. See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
ame, iti, $29, 

Dall, Robert, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
emverted at the age of seventeen, entered the itiner- 
ancy under Wesley in 1772, labored in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the [ele of Man with great success, be- 
came a supernumerary, and died Oct. 10, 1828, aged 
eighty-one years, See Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1829, 


Dall. William (1). a Scotch clergyman, was called 
to the living at Barrie in September, 1720; ordained 
the month following, and died Sept. 27, 1775. See 
Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 792. 

Dall, William (2), a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1727, called and ordained to the 
ving at Monifieth in 1738, and died May 25,1762. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scuticana, iii, 725. 

Dallan Foroak (properly Bochard, Bigeas, 
at Righ Bigeas), of Cluain Dallain, an Irish saint of 
the 6th century, was the son of Colla, of the race of 
Valls Nais, who was monarch of Ireland, A.D, 828-326. 
He was born on the borders of Connaught and Ulster, 
& 2 place called Masrige and Cathrige Sleacht, after- 
vards Teallach Eathach. He was early recognised as 
the royal poct, and the greatest scholar in Ireland. Tn 
his day the bards had become very turbulent and an- 
wring to royalty, and because king Aedh refused their 
requesta, they threatened to satirize him in their bardic 

The king issued a decree of banishment. Ata 
omrenation of the estates of the nation, which met at 
Drumeceatt (now Daisy Hill. in the county of London- 
derry), the question of the bards coming up, St. Colum- 
ba pleaded successfully for their retention, as a useful 
bedy. In gratitude to St. Columba, Dallan composed 
the Amhra Cholamcille, or * Praises of St. Columba,” 
which, though largely gloesed, remains to this day. It 
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is written in very old and almost unintelligible Irish. 
It was long used as a charm, and the reciting of it 
was believed to be a safeguard in danger, and a sure 
remedy in blindness, Dallan himself having, it is said, 
received his sight on the completion of his poem at 
St. Columba’s death. He is also said by Colgan (Acta 
Sanctorum, 204) to have composed other panegyrics 
in praise of St. Senan of Iniscathey and St. Conall of 
Iniscail, which had the same wonderful effects. He 
is said to have been made chief Ollamh, or special 
master of education and literature, at the reformation 
then inaugurated in Ireland. In or about the vear 594 
Dallan was killed by the pirates on the island of Inis- 
cail (now Inishkeel, in (rweebara Bay, County Done- 
gal), and was buried in the church of St. Conall of Inis- 
cail, where his memory was long held in great venera- 
tion. He is popularly connected with several churches, 
as with Maighin, a church in Westmeath; Killdallain, 
now Killacdallan or Kildallan, in the diocese of Kilmore, 
County Cavan; Disert-Dallain; Tullach-Dallain, in the 
diocese of Raphoe; and Cluain-Dallain, now Clonallan, 
in the diocese of Dromore, County Down, He is com- 
memorated Jan. 29. 


Dallas, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1700, called and ordained tu the 
living at Kinnell in 1703, and died Jan. 20, 1705. See 
Fausti Eccles. Scvticane, iii, 800. 

Dallas, Alexander R. C., an English divine, was 
admitted as a gentleman commoner at Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1820; in 1821 accepted the curacy of 
Radley; became bishop of Jamaica in 1824; was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Rev. Dr. Sumner in 1826; en- 
tered upon the ministry at Wonston in 1828, where he 
continued about forty years, and died Dec. 12, 1869. 
Mr. Dallas was a powerful advocate of the missionary 
cause, and a great champion of anti-Catholicism in 
Ireland. He was the author of, A Voice from Heaven 
to Irelund: —Practical Sermons on the Lord's Prayer: 
—Pastoral Superintendence, tts Motive, Detail, and Sup- 
port :—Curates’ O Jering :— Village Sermons :— Mira- 
cles of Christ : — Parables of Christ : — Progress and 
Prospects of Romanism :—Scriptural View of the Posi- 
tion of the Jews : —Cottager's Guide to the New Testament, 
and many: other valuable works, See (Lond.) Chris- 
tian Observer, February, 1872, p. 98; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, 3. v. 


Dallas, James, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in 1786; missionary at Stornoway, and school- 
master there in 1787; schoolmaster at Kincardine in 
1791; presented to the living at Contin in 1792, but his 
ordination delayed for a vear on false charges; ordained 
in August, 1793, and died Sept. 18, 1825, aged seventy- 
one years, See Fausti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 294. 


Dallas, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, was admit- 
ted to the living at Tain before July 4, 1649, and con- 
tinued Oct. 5, 1658. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticauna, iii, 
309. 


Dallas, John (2), a Scotch clergyman, was born at 
Budzet; admitted to the living of Ardersier before 
April, 1665; deprived by Act of Parliament in April, 
1690; intruded in 1691, and died about 1693. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 244. 


Dallaway, James, an English clergyman, was born 
at Bristol in 1763, and educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford. He became rector of South Stoke, in Sussex, 
in 1799, and vicar of Leatherhead, Surrey, in 1801. He 
was for some time chaplain and physician to the British 
embassy at the Porte, and gave much attention to 
antiquarian pursuits. He died in 1834. His publica- 
tions include Letters of Bishop Rundell to Mrs. Sandys 
(1789, 2 vols.) :— Constantinople, Ancient and Modern 
(1797) :— Notices of Ancient Church Architecture in the 
15h Century (1828), and other works, chiefly of anti- 
quarian interest. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authora, s. v. 


DALLEWELL 


Dallewell, Jons, an English Baptist missionary, 
was born in Sunderland, Nov. 14, 1816, For a time he 
was a Methodist local preacher, but in 1836 united with 
the Scotch Baptist Church in his native town. In 
December, 1840, he was publicly set apart for evangel- 
ical work in Jamaica, and embarked for the field of his 
labor in January, 1841, but died there Oct. 11 following. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1842, p. 35. (J. C. S.) 


Dallicker (De la Cour), FREDERICK, a German 
Reformed minister, was born Feb, 2, 1788. He was li- 
censed in 1757; was pastor at Amwell, N. J., until 1770; 
Rockaway Valley, Alexandria, and Foxenburgh, until 
1782; at Goshenhoppen, Pa., until 1784, and died at 
Faulkner Swamp, Jan. 5, 1799. See Harbaugh, Fathers 
of the Germ. Ref. Church, ii, 382. 


Dalliston, Jonn, an English Baptist minister, was 
born in Bury St. Edmunds in 1815. He was early con- 
verted, and united with the Church ‘in his native place; 
was ordained pastor at Sibile Hedingham, in Essex, and 
was drowned Aug. 30, 1843. See (Lond.) Baptist Hund- 
book, 1844, p. 16. (J.C. S.) 


Dalmacius. See DALBHACH. 


Dalmahoy, James, a Scotch clergyman, was an ex- 
horter at Cambuskenneth in 1567, when the Reformed 
faith came in; reader there in 1574, with four other 
places in charge in 1576, and continued in 1580. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 696. 


Dalmasio, Lippo SCANNABECCHI (called Lippo dalle 
Madonne), an Italian painter, was born in Bologna. He 
was a pupil of Vitale da Bologna, and as early as 1376 
far surpassed all his contemporaries. There is a picture, 
painted by him, of The Virgin, in the Church of San Pe- 
tronio, at Bologna. He died about 1410. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 

"ine Arts, 8. V. . 

Dalmata, Axrox, a Croatian theologian, who lived 
in the latter half of the 16th century, wrote, Bekennt- 
niss des Glaubens die Carol V, etc. (Tubingen, 1562; a 
translation made in collaboration with Primus, Truber, 
and Stephen Consul) :—Novum Testamentum Croutice 
(Trau, 1562 or 1565). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 


Dalmatia, Councit oF (Concilium Dalmaticum). 
Held in 1199, by John, chaplain to pope Innocent IIT, 
and Simon, his sub-deacon, both legates of the Roman 
see, 
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it became adopted by the Church as a vestment for ec- 
clesiastics, Lampridius charges Commodus with un- 
seemly behavior in that he appeared in the streets in a 
dalmatic. If at this time it had short sleeves, there 
would be an obvious unseemliness in a person of rank 
being seen abroad without an upper garment. Others, 
who hold that even then the dalmatic was a long- 
sleeved dress, refer the cause of the censure to the im- 
plied effeminacy of the wearer. The edict of Diocle- 
tian furnishes us with much interesting information as 
to the different varieties of this garment in use in the 
Roman empire at the end of the 8d century, A.D. It 
was made of various materials, wool, silk, linen; some- 
times the ornamental stripe was present, sometimes ab- 
sent. Dalmatics both for men's and women’s use are 
mentioned. Three different qualities are given for each 
sex, the price varying both according to the quality and 
the place of manufacture. In later times the dalmatic 
was worn by sovereigns at their coronation and on oth- 
er great occasions. See CORONATION. 

The ideas, then, of dignity and stateliness were asso- 
ciated with the dalmatic as a secular dress. The ear- 
liest notice of its ecclesiastical use is, if the document 
be genuine, inthe Acta Martyrii of St. Cyprian. Here, 
where the vesture is evidently that ordinarily used by 
the bishop (if, indeed, a distinction between the every- 
day dress of the Christian ministry and that used in 
divine service had vet arisen), we find first the under 
linen garment, over this the dalmatic, and finally the 
birrus or cloak. Pope Sylvester I (A.D. 335) ordered 
that deacons should for the future wear dalmatics in- 
stead of culobia. Whether a new vestment was intro- 
duced or the existing one modified, the result was the 
introduction of a long-sleeved in the place of a short- 
sleeved tunic. Walafrid Strabo (859) says that when 
the priests began to use chasubles, dalmatics were per- 
mitted to the deacons, but “at that time the permission 
was not given to all to do what now almost all bishops 
and some priests think they may do; namely, wear a 
dalmatic under the chasuble.” It is noticeable that this 
ordinance had special reference to deacons, and that the 
dalmatic was in some special way associated with the 
local Church of Rome. ‘Thus, when Cesarius, bishop of 
Arles, visited Rome, pope Symmachus granted him, as a 
special distinction, the privilege of wearing the pallium 
(q. v.), and to his deacons that of dalmatics, after the 
Roman fashion. Also Gregory the Great, in a letter to 


In this council the Church of Dalmatia submitted | Aregius, bishop of Vapincum, accords to him and his 


itself to the authority of Rome. Twelve canons were | archdeacon the sought-for privilege of wearing dalmat- 


published. 


1. Enjotne that a bishop convicted of taking any fee for 
ordination shall be deposed forever. 

4. Directa that the secrecy of confession shall be kept in- 
violate under pain of deposition. 

8. Condemns those Iny persons who present to bene- 
fices, and those of the clergy who receive them at the 
hand~ of the laymen. 

10. Excommnunicates huebande who foreake their wives, 
withont waiting for the judgment of the Church. 

11. Forbids the ordination of bastards, aud of the aona 
of priests. 


12. Forbids the ordination of any one as pricst under 
thirty years of age. 

The acts are subscribed by seven bishops, besides the 
legates and the archbishop Dominicus.—Labbe, Concil. 
xi. 7; Landon, Manual of Councils, 8. v. 


Dalmatic. Although this is described as a species 
of long-sleeved tunic, there are fair grounds for believing 
that in its original form the dalmatic, as worn by men. 
was a short-sleeved or sleeveless tunic, equivalent to 
the colobion. This is shown by the way in which the 
two words are used svnonymously, as in Epiphanius. 
Again, in the edict of Diocletian fixing the maximum 
price of articles throughout the Roman empire, the two 
words are used as equivalents. We first meet with the 
dalmatic as a secular dress, of a stately or luxurious char- 
acter, worn: by persons in high position. Thus there 
would necessarily be something exceptional in the use 
of it; and then, like other articles of Roman apparel, 


ics. Indirect evidence pointing to the same result may 
be gathered from the fact. of the absence of any mention 
of the dalmatic in the acts of the fourth Council of To- 
ledo (A.D. 633), among the regulations as to the dress 
of the Christian ministry, showing that this vestment 
was not one then in use in Spain. The dalmatic thus 
being a vestment which even in the West had prima- 
rily only a local acceptance, we are prepared to find that 
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Mosuic in the Chnrch of San Vitale nt Ravenna, exhibit- 
ing Ancient Forms of the Dalmatic Ibit 
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in the East there is nothing which, strictly speaking, 
answers to it. The “sticharion,” however, is the rep- 
resentative of the general tvpe of white tunic, which, 
under whatever name we know it, alb, dalmatic, or tu- 
nicle, is essentially the same dress. 

One or two further remarks may be made in conclu- 
sion, as to the ornamental stripes [see Cavus] of the 
dalmatic. As to the color of these, it is stated by Mar- 
riott that be had met with exclusively black stripes in 
all ancient pictures of ecclesiastical dalmatics prior to 
the vear 600, as in the well-known Ravenna mosaic 
(see above), the earliest exception being a mosaic of the 
date 640, in which the apostles have red stripes on their 
tunic. The red or purple stripes afterwards became 
common, and are spoken of as worn back and front; but 
whether this was the case with the original type of the 
dress may perhaps be doubted. Further, these orna- 
mental stripes are fuund on the borders of the sleeves; 
and on the left side, in later days, was a border of 











Modern Dalmatic. 


fringe, for which various writers have found appropri- 
ate symbolical reasons, 


Dalmatin, Gvora, a Slavonic theologian and Ori- 
eatalist, lived in the latter half of the 16th century, 
In 1568 he translated the Bible of Luther into his 
native language. The printing of this translation 
Sas intrusted to John Manlius, who established the 
first printing-house at Laybach, and was completed at 
Wittenberg in 1584. After repairing to Dresden, in 
erder to thank the elector of Saxony for having per- 
mitted the printer to take charge of this operation, 
Dalmatin went to perform pastoral duties at St. Kha- 
zum, in 1585. Being exiled in 1598 by the Catholics, 
who called him abusively Cavale (Kobila, “ the preach- 
er”), he found an asylum at the house of the baron of 

who lodged him in a vault placed under the 
stables of the chateau, and afterwards called the Trou. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. 
Diet. 2. v. 

Dalmatius (or Delmatius), the name of early 
ecclesiastics : 

l. A martyr under Maximian, commemorated on 

3. 

2. Censor at Antioch, commissioned by Constantine 
the Great to inquire into a charge brought by the Ari- 
ans against Athanasius, of having murdered Arsenius. 

tius wrote to the archbishop to prepare his de- 
fonee, 

3. Monk and abbot near Constantinople, often called 
Taimatus, and commemorated Aug. 3. He exerted a 
pwerſul influence at the time of the Council of Eph- 
ems (431), against Chrysoretes the chamberlain and 
the Nestorian party at the court of Theodosius II. His 
tiiwence arose from his eminent piety, his strength of 
character, and his fiery zeal. Under Theodosius the 
Great he had served in the second company of Guards, 
was married, and had a family. Feeling a. call to a 
monastic life, he left his wife and children, except a 
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son Faustus, and went to receive instruction from the 
abbot Isaac, who had dwelt in the desert from his in- 
fancy. Isaac, at his death, made him Hegumenns, or 
superior of the monastery, under the patriarch Atti- 
cus. Consulted by councils, patriarchs, and emperors, 
he remained in his cell forty-eight years without quit- 
ting it. After the Nestorian party at Ephesus had de- 
posed Cyril and Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, and im- 
prisoned them, news of their distress reached him by 
secret conveyance. While he prayed he believed that 
he heard a great voice summoning him forth from his 
retreat. Accompanied by the monks of all the monas- 
teries, with their abbots at their head, he appeared be- 
fore the palace. The abbots were admitted with him 
to the imperial presence. The outcome was that the 
emperor came to a knowledge of the truth from Dal- 
matius, as the council acknowledged, and ordered a 
deputation of each party to appear before him. 

4. Bishop of Cyzicum. ‘The archbishop had nomi- 
nated Proclus, but the people, according to the canons, 
chose the monk Dalmatius. He was present at Ephe- 
sus in 431. 

5. Saint, third bishop of Rodez, from 524 to 580. 
He was present at the Council of Clermont in 525, 
at the first Council of Arvernum in 535, and at the 
Council of Orleans in 541. Dalmatius was once 
condemned to death for the faith, at Brives-la-Gail- 
larde. St. Anstites interceded for him with the 
tribune who had condemned him, but his interces- 
sion was of no avail, and Dalmatius was actually 
led out to execution. Anstites then prayed for him, 
the execution was hindered by some extraordinary 
atmospheric phenomena, and the condemned man 
lived to a good oll age. He is commemorated 
Nov. 2. 

6. Saint, a French prelate of the Benedictine order, 
and regular priest of Grasse or Notre Dame of Orbieu. 
He assisted, in 1068, at the Council of Gerona, in which 
four canons were passed against those who had repu- 
diated their wives in order to espouse others, against 
simony, and incestuous marriages, disorders then very 
common, Dalmatius was elected archbishop of Nar- 
bonne in September, 108], and presided in September, 
1086, at the council held in the abbey of St. Etienne 
of Bagnols. He died at Rieux, Jan. 17, 1097. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Dalmătus. See DALMATIUS, 3. 
Dalrymple (written also Dalrumpill, etc.), the 


family name of several Scotch clergymen: 

1. AXDREW, graduated at Glasgow University in 
1646; was called to the living of Auchinleck in 1650; 
deprived by the privy council in 1662; accused of 
preaching and baptizing irregularly in 1669; fined half 
his salary for not keeping the Restoration festival in 
1673, and died in June, 1676, aged fifty years. See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticana, ii, 96, 139. 

2. DaviD, a natural son of lord Dromore, was school- 
master of Kettle in November, 1692; licensed to preach 
in 1696; appointed and ordained minister at Dundurcos 
in May, 1698; and died Feb. 23, 1747. See Fusti Ec- 
cles. Scoticune, iii, 221. 

3. JAMES, was reader at the first General Assem- 
bly, in 1560, “though qualitied to preach and adminis- 
ter the sacraments;” entered Beltyn in 1568; the same 
year was presented to the living of Ayr, and died in 
1580. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 84. 

4. Jony, graduated at Edinburgh University in June, 
1697; was licensed to preach in 1702; called and or- 
dained to the living at Morham in April, 1704; resigned 
in January, 1706; and died in Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1716, 
aged thirty-six years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticunœ, i, 
340. 

5. Ropert, son of David, was licensed to preach in 
December, 1728; presented to the living at Dallas in 
June, 1748; ordained in February, 1749; deposed in 
April, 1763, fur fornication; the sentence was revoked 
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in 1776. He died March 20, 1778. See Fasti Eccles, | a volume of Sermons (1757) :—Two Epistles (1744, 4to, 


Scotscane, iii, 179. 

6. WILLIAM, D.D., was born at Ayr, Aug. 29, 1723; 
licensed to preach in 1745; called to the second charge 
at Ayr in August, and ordained in December, 1746; 
transferred to the first charge in May, 1756; was mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, May, 1781; and died Jan. 
28, 1814. He was a man of meek temper, warm zeal, 
amiable manners, and sincere piety. He published, 
Three Sermons (Glasgow, 1776) :—F amily Worship Ez- 
plained (1787) :—A History of Christ (eod.) :—Sequel to 
the same (1791) :— The Mosaic Account of the Creation 
(1794) :— Meditations und Prayers (1795) :— Legacy of 
Drying Thoughts (1796) :—Solumon’s Ethics; or the Book 
of Proverbs mude Easy (1799) :—The Scripture Jewish 
/listory (1803) :—An Account of the Parish. See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticune, ii, 89, 92. 


Dalrymple, Edwin A., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in Baltimore, Md., in 1818, 
He was educated at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, and 
then studied theology at the Alexandria Episcopal Semi- 
nary. His first charge was Old Church, Hanover County, 
Va., and the church at New Kent Court-house. He 
then became rector of the high-school near Alexandria, 
where he was eminently successful fur several years; 
visited Europe, and afterwards resided in Baltimore as 
the president of the School of Letters of Maryland. He 
was for many year one of the examining chaplains of 
the diocese, and rector of the louse of Refuge at the 
time of his death, Oct. 30, 1881. For many vears, up 
to 1874, he taught school in the University Buildings 
on Mulberry Street, Baltimore. 


Dalrymple, Samuel] B., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was ordained deacon in 1856, and presbyter the 
following year; and was rector of Grace Church, Hones- 
dale, Pa., at the time of his death, Oct. 27, 1863, at the 
age of thirty years. See Amer, Quar, Church Ker, Janu. 
I864, p. 669. 


Dalrymple, William H. a Baptist minister, 
was born at Watertuwn, Mass., Feb, 20, 1808. Ile stud- 
ied at the South Reading Academy, and at the Newton 
Theological Institution two years (1833-35); was or- 
dained at South Abington, Mass., April 29, 1835, where 
he remained until 1837; was pastor at Northborough 
from 1838 to 1840; at South Gardiner from 1840 to 1842; 
in Woodville from 1844 to 1846; agent of the American 
Peace Society from 1846 to 1848; pastor at Barnstable 
in 1849 and 1850; at Fitzwilliam, N. Il., from 1851 to 
1853; Hudson, from 1855 to 1858; Stratham, from 1860 
to 1862; and thereafter at Haverhill, Mass., where he 
died, Sept. 10, 1879, See Gen. Cut. of Newton Theol. 
Inst. p. I6. (J. C. S.) 


Dalrymple, William Miller, a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 1824. 
He was converted at the age of nineteen, began preach- 


adelphia Conference, in which he labored until his death, 
June 27, 1875. 
1876, p. 50. 


Dalton, Jacob, an English Independent minister, 
was educated at Mile End by Dr. Conder, and was or- 
dained in 1766. He was settled first at the Silver Street 
Church, London; at Christmas, 1769, he removed to 
Coventry as assistant to Patrick Simpson, and was cho- 
sen sole pastor in 1773. He gave way to drinking, and 
sauk into obscurity. In 1772 he published a volume of 
fifteen Sermons. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iii, 
113. 


Dalton, John, D.D., an English clergyman, was | 
born in 1709 at Dean, Cumberland, and was educated | 
at Lowther, Westmoreland, and at Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he was preacher for some vears. In 
1750 he was presented to the rectory of St. Mary, at 
Hill. He died at Worcester, July 21, 1763, leaving 


ing in 1852, and in the following year entered the Phil- 


See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 





written in 1735):—and some single Sermons. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Daly, Daxixi, an Irish Dominican, was born in 
County Kerry in 1595, and as a monk adopted the name 
of Dominicus a Rosurio. He was educated at Tralee 
and in Flanders; attained considerable reputation for 
his great learning ; was invited to Lisbon to assist in 
founding a monastery for the Irish Dominicans, and 
was elected its first superior. In 1655 he was appointed 
ambassador to Louis XIV of France, by the duke of 
Braganza, to negotiate a treaty of alliance and affinity 
between the two courts. He died at Lisbon, June 30, 
1662. One book only of his is known, Jnitium, In- 
crementum, et Exitus Familia Giraldinorum (Lisbon, 
1655, 8vo). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. und Amer, Authors, 8. v. | 

Dalzei], Axprew, a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in July, 1734; presented to the living of Stony- 
kirk; ordained in September, 1739: and died Nov. 22 
1755. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 772. 

Dalzell, Nrxtan, a Scotch clergyman, was the first 
Protestant minister at Dumfries in 1567; removed to 
Caerlaverock in 1574, with three other places in charge ; 
became a schoolmaster at Dumfries; renounced the 
Protestant faith; corrupted the youth sent tu his care; 
was deposed by the assembly of 1579; and died April 
21, 1587. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 567, 573. 

Daman, Jostri Brooks, a Baptist minister, was 
born at Hanover, Masa., Nov. 13, 1809. Without a cvl- 
lege education, he took the full course of study at the 
Newton Theological Institution (1838-41); and was pas- 
tor of churches in West Dedham, Mass., Wounsocket, 
R. I., East Killingly and Lyme, Conn., and Lake Vil- 
lage, N. H., where he died, in 1865. (J. C. S.) 


Damascène, a French preacher at the close of 
the 18th century, was a Minorite of the Franciscan 
order, and provincial of the Recollets of Paris, He 
wrote, Discours sur les Ecangiles (Paris, 1698, 1699) : 
— Discours Ecclésiastiques et Monastigues (ibid. 1708). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Damberger, Josern Ferptxann, a German schol- 
ar, was born at Passau, March 1, 1795. He studied at 
different universities, was made a priest in 1818, ana 
joined the Jesuit order in 1887. In 1845 he was made 
professor of history at Lucerne, and died May 1, 1859, 
leaving Fürstentajel der Europäischen Staatengeschichte, 
( Regensburg, 1830) :—Synchronistiche Geschichte der- 
Kirche und Welt im Mittelalter (ibid. 1850-1863, 15 vols, 
the concluding vols. being edited by Rattinge). See 
Janner, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Aérchen-Lerikon, $% v. 
(B. P.) 

Damchuk, in Mongolian mythology, is a green 
horse, the steed of the god Maidari, the last Burchan, 
who descended to earth in order to exalt men again to 
their former duration of life, their virtue, and tbeir 
beauty. The green horse isa great idol (Dolon Erdeni), 
which, with six other idols, is placed on the altars of 
the Mongolian temples, 


Dame, Friepericu, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in Holstein, July 22, 1567. He studied 
at Rostock and Königsberg; was in 1592 rector at Itze. 
hoe; in 1594, deacon at Flensburg; in 1600 pastor, andi iz) 
1604 provost there. He died Dec. 18, 1635, leaving b~o- 
luntate Det erga Genus flumanum:—De Resurrectione 
Mortuorum :—Apodiris de Anima Immortalitate, erc. 
See Moller, Cimbria Literata; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge. 
kehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Damhnat was an Irish saint of Sliabh Betha, now 
Slieve Beagh, in Tyrone. She is commemorated June 


Damia, a goddess among the ancients, said to be the 
wife of Faunus. She was so chaste that she never saw 
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nor heard nny otber man than her own husband. Her 
sacrifice, which was always offered in private houses, 
with windows and doors shut, was called Damium. 
No man, nor picture of a male, was suffered to be pres- 
ent, cor were women allowed to reveal what passed. 


Damian (Damianus, or Dumiuni, Petrus), HYMNS 
or, Of these the following have become especially 
knows: Gravi me terrore pulsas, vite dies ultima. 
“This awful hymn,” says Mr. Neale, “is the dies ira 
of individual life. The realization of the hour of death 
is shown, not only by this hymn, but by the commenda- 
tory prayer, used from his (the author's) time in the Ro- 
man Church, which begins, ‘To God I commend thee, 
beloved brother; and to him whose creature thou art I 
commit thee.” In the translation of Mr. Neale the first | 
aanza runs thus: 

“O what terror in thy forethought, 
Ending sceue of mortal liſe! 
Heart is sickeved, veins are loosened, 
Thrills each nerve, with terror rife, 
When the anxious heart depicteth 
All the anguish of the strife !” 
Another translation, given by P. S. Worsley, in Lyra 
Mesianica, runs thus: 


nik | Pla dread thon Joomest, last day of my earthly 
Heart and melting veins within me ehudder at the mor- 


tal strife, 
When I would inform my pirit with what horrors thou 
art rife. *’ 


Another hymn is bis Cruz mundi benedictio, which Mr. 
Neale rendered — 
“O Cross, whereby the earth is blest, 
Certain Redemption, Hope, and Rest, 


Once as the Tree of Torture known, 
Now the bright gute to Jesu’s Throne.” 


Better known is his Ad perennis rile fontem, ‘‘the no- 
blest he bas left us,” and which, in R. F. Littledale’s 
translation in Lyra Mysttcu, reads thus: 
“ For the funnt of life eternal is my thirating spirit fuin, 
Aud my prisuned soul would gladly burst ber fleshly 
bars in twain, 
While the exile strives aud struggles on to win her 
home aguin.” 


See Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 277 sQ 315 8q.; 
Rambach, Anthologie christlicher Gesänge, p. 238, 241; 
Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, i, 116, 224; iv, 291; 


Mone, Hymni Lat. Sed. Evi, i, 422; Neale, Mediævul | Encyclop, des Sciences Reliyieuses. 


Hymans, p. 52 sq. (B. P.) 

Damiani, Felice, an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Gubbio, and flourished from 1584 till 1616. 
He studied under Benedetto Nucci, and painted princi- 
pally for the churches in his native city. His most es- 
teemed work is tbe Baptism of St. Augustine, in the 
charch of that saint, at Gubbio, painted in 1594. An- 
other is the Decuptfution of St. Paul, in San Recavati, 
at Castel-Nuovo. About 1596 he decurated two chap- 
els in the Church of the Madonna de Lumi, at San Seve- 
rino, with scenes frum the life of the Virgin and the in- 
fancy of Christ. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 
&+t.; Spouner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s v. 

Damiani, Johann. a Hungarian theologian, was 
born at ‘Jubegli, Juue 21, 1710. In 1726 he went to 
Kme, studied at Ferma under the auspices of pope Ben- 
edict XIII, and on March 5, 1735, he entered orders. 
Returning to Rome, he was welcomed by pope Clement 
XIL, whu proposed him fur the canonship of Presburg. 
He occupied various other positions in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, anil died about 1780. His principal worke 
are. Doctriaa vera Christi Ecclesie (Olen, 1762) :— 
Jeaa Religionis Couctio, ete. (ibid. 1765). This was a 
teeta cancerning means for bringing dissenters into 
the somish Church. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
£.. 


Damiani, Wilhelm Friederich, a Hungarian 
theulogian, brother of the foregoing, was born Jan. 18, 
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1714. After having studied at Fermo he was chosen iy 
Clement XII fur primate of the kingdum. He died at 
Presburg, June 17, 1760, leaving Synopsis vita Missww- 
nis Miruculorum et Evangeliorum Martini Lutheri et 
Joannis Calvini (Ofen, 1761) ;— Synopsis Doctrine Mar- 
tini Lutheri et Joannis Culvini (ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Bing. Générale, s. v. 

Damianus, the name of several early Christians: 

1. A missionary sent by pope Eleutherius to Britain. 

2. Bishop of Sidon, was a member of the synod at 
Antioch in 444, and also of the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, when he gave his vote fur the depositiun of Dios- 
corus. 

3. A companion of St. Regulus. One of the church- 
es of St. Andrews was dedicated to him. He is com- 
memorated June 1. 

4. Fifth bishop of Rochester, was consecrated by 
archbishop Deusdedit about 655. 

5. Saint, bishop of Ticinum (now Pavia), where he 
was born; and, while a presbyter, attended the synod 
held by Mansuetus, archbishop of Milan, against the 
Monothelites, in 679. He was deputed by the synod 
to draw up an exposition of faith to be sent to 
the emperor, which waa received by acclamation in 
the Council of Constantinople in 680. He succeed- 
ed Anastasius the latter year as bishop, aud died in 
710. 


Damini, Pierro, an [talian historical painter, was 
born at Castel-Franco in 1592, and studied under Gio- 
vanni Battista Novelli. There are many of his works 
in Castel-Franco, Vicenza, Crema, and Padua. In the 
church of Il Santo, at Padua, is his principal work, 
The Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mury and St, John. 
In the monastery of the Padri Serviti, at Vicenza, are 
several of his works, representing scenes from the life 
of St. Filippo. He died at Venice in 1631. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Aris, 8. V. 

Damiron, Jean PHILIBERT, a French philosopher, 
was born in 1794, at Belleville. He was professor of 
philosophy at Paris, and died in 1862, leaving, Cours de 
Philosophie (Paris, 1842) :—Kssais sur 0 Histoire de lu 
Philosophie en France au Dix-septieme Siècle (1846, 2 
vols.) :—also Au Dix-huitigme Siecle (1862, 2 vols.) :— 
and Au Dir-neuvieme Siécle (3d ed. 1834). See Franck, 
Morukistes et Philosophes (Paris, 1872); Lichtenberger, 
(B. P.) 


Damm, Christian Tobias, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Geithain, in Saxony, 
Jan. 9, 1699. He studied at Halle, where he also for 
some time acted as teacher at the orphanage. In 1780 
he was called to Berlin as con-rector at the Kölnische 
gymnasium, was made in 1742 pro-rector, and finally rec- 
tur. He died May 27, 1778, having published, Brief 
des Apostel Jacobi, übersetzt mit Anmerkungen (Berlin, 
1747):—Das Neue Testament von neuen übersetzt und 
mit Anmerkungen begleitet (ibid. 1764, 1765, 3 vols.) ; a 
work which caused his deposition from office, because 
he therein advocated Socinian doctrines:— Vom histo- 
rischen Glauben (ibid. 1772):— Betrachtungen über die 
Religion (ibid. 1773). See Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutsch- 
land; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Wi- 
ner, flundbuch der theol. Lit,i, 171. (B. P.) 


Damm, Georg, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born at Rostock in 1633. In 1663 he was deacon at 
St. Mary’s, in that city ; in 1667, pastor of the Altstadt, 
in Königsberg, and member of consistory, the same vear 
taking his degree as doctor of theology at Greifswalde. 
He died May 11,1679. He wrote, De die Omnium Pri- 
mo :— De Ritu Baptizandi super Sepulchra :— De Officio 
Pastorali Elenchtico ex Joh. xvi, 8. See Arnold, Jisto- 
rie der Kénigsbergischen Universität; Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Damoetas. See RICULPHUS. 


Damon, Davin, D.D., a Congregational minister, 


DAMPIERRE 


was born in 1781. He graduated from Harvard College 
in 1811; was settled at Lunenburg in 1815, and died in 
1843. He published one or two Sermons, and an Ad- 
dress on Temperance, delivered at Amesbury, Mass., in 
1829. (J.C. S.) 


Dampierre, ANTOINE EsMONIN Dk, a French as- 
cetic writer, was born at Beaune in January, 1743. He 
was successively counsellor and president à mortier at 
the parliament of Burgundy, president of the chamber 
in the royal court of Dijon, 1811, and member of the 
general council of the Cute d'Or, 1817. He died Sept. 
11, 1824, leaving, Veritée Divines pour le Caur et l'Esprit 
(Lausanne, 1823) :— Historique de la Récolution (Dijon, 
1824). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Da Mula. See AmvuLio, 


Damysus, in Greek mythology, was the swiftest 
of the giants, whose body was employed by the centaur 
Chiron, in order to strengthen that of Achilles, 


Dan, Tuomas, an English minister of the Society 
of Friends, was born at Nutfield, Surrey, in 1704, and 
became a preacher in 1734. The field of his labors was 
chiefly in England. He died Feb. 23,1769. See Piety 
Promoted, ii, 433. (J. C. S.) 

Dana (a gift), the term used by Buddhists of Cey- 
lon to denote alms. Alms given to priests are restrict- 
ed to four articles only—robes, food, a pallet to lie upon, 
and medicine or sick diet. Almegiving is the first of 
virtues among the Buddhists, and superior to the ob- 
servance of all the precepts. It brings a greatly in- 
creased reward in a future birth, including, if the 
duty be properly discharged, both wealth and attend- 
ants, 


Dana, Asa J., a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born at Pultneyville, Ontario County, N. Y., March 24, 
1820. He was converted in his twelfth year; received 
license to exhort in 1838, to preach in 1839, and the 
same year united with the Oneida Conference, wherein 
be labored zealously till bis death, Oct. 5, 1857. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1858, p. 88. 


Dana, Charles B., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector, for many years, of Christ Church, 
Fairfax Parish, Alexandria, Va., and remained in that 
office until 1860, when, after residing for a short time 
without charge in that place, he removed to Port Gib- 
son, Miss., as rector of St. James’s Church. In 1866 
he went to Natchez, as rector of Trinity Church, of 
which he was incumbent at the time of his death, Feb. 
25, 1873, aged sixty-six years. See Prot. Episc. Alma- 
rac, 1874, p. 138. 

Dana, Gideon, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Oxford, Mass., Sept. 11, 1805. In 1880 he grad- 
uated from Brown University, and in 1836 from Bangor 
Theological Seminary—although part of his profession- 
al studies were pursued at Princeton, N.J. For a time 
he preached at North Falmouth, Mass.; Jan. 8, 1838, 
he was ordained pastor at South Amberst, where he 
remained until 1840. Subsequently, for four years, he 
labored in Hulvoke, and was one year in the service of 
the American Tract Society. He preached in Harmar, 
O., from 1845 to 1850; spent several months in the ser- 
vice of the Western Seamen’s Friend Society, and then 
took charge of the Second Presbyterian Church at Del- 
aware. He removed to Strongsville in June, 1852, and 
in November, 1855, to Oberlin, as agent for the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union. From 1859 to 1861 
he served the Church in Bucyrus; in June, 1868, re- 
moved to Wauseon, but in 1868 returned to Oberlin, 
where he died, May 9, 1872. See Cong. Quarterly, 1873, 
p. 3283. 


Dana, James, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Cambridge, Mass., in 1735. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1753, and remained there as a 
resident-graduate several years. In 1758 he was or- 
dained pastor at Wallingford, Conn., notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Consociation on doctrinal grounds, ; 
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and a church quarrel ensued, which was not healed until 
about 1772. When the Revolutionary struggle began, 
Mr. Dana became very popular on account of his de- 
cided stand for American liberty. Rev. James Noyes 
became bis colleague in May, 1785. Four years after, 
Dr. Dana was called to the pastoral charge of the First 
Church in New Haven, and retired in December, 1805. 
He died in New Haven, Aug. 18, 1812. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 565. 


Dana, Joseph, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Pomfret, Conn., Nov. 2, 1742. He gradu- 
ated at Yale Cullege in 1760; was ordained over the 
South Church in Ipswich, Mass., in 1765, and contin- 
ued pastor there until his death, Nov, 16, 1827. Dr. 
Dana published several Sermons and Addresses. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 597, Cong. Quar- 
terly, 1859, p. 42. 

Dana, Simeon, M.D., a Free-will Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Lebanon, N. H., December, 1876. After 
practicing medicine some veara, he began preaching in 
New Hampshire, and divided his time between his own 
church, that in Holderness, and that in North Holder- 
ness. He died Sept. 28, 1853. See Free-will Buptist 
Register, 1855, p.89. (J. C. S.) 


Dana, Wiliam Coombs, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Newburyport, Mass., Feb. 13, 1810. 
He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1828; was 
then employed in teaching, became a student in An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and also in Columbia 
Seminary; was licensed, and spent a part of a year in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
Feb. 14, 1836, pastor of Central Church, Charleston, S. C.; 
and died there, Nov. 30, 1880. He published a trans- 
lation of Fénélon on the Education of Daughters (1881): 
—A Transatluntsc Tour (1845) :—The Life of the Rev. 
Daniel Dana, his father (1860); and compiled a vol- 
ume of Hymns. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1881, p. 98. 


Danace, a name given to the obolus, or coin which 
the ancient Greeks were wont to place in the mouth of 
the dead, to pay Charon for carrying them in his boat 
across the Styx to Hades. 


Danavandri, in Indian mythology, is the god of 
the healing art, a special incarnation of Vishnu. “There 
are no separate temples built for him (pagodas), but his 
image, a statue representing an old, bearded man, read- 
ing in a book, is erected on Vishnu’s altar. He was pro- 
duced when the gods turned the Mandar mountain into 
the sea of milk, to prepare amrita. Then he came out 
from the sea with a vessel which contained this am- 
brosia. 

Danavaas, in Hindi mythology, a numerous train 
of evil spirits, who often caused destructive wars, and 
were in continual discord with the kingdom of Indra. 
Twice Vishnu delivered his sovereign from the control 
of the dsemons, and Ihumanta also once came to his as- 
sistance. 


Danax, the reader, of Aulon in Illyria, fled with 
the sacred vessels from a rustic riot against the Chris- 
tians to a place by the sea, five miles from the town, 
but his enemies pursued him, let themselves down to 
him by ropes, bade him sacrifice to Bacchus, and, 
as he would not, cut him down with their swords 
and cast him into the sea, Jan. 16 (year not speci- 
fied). 


Dance, Matrnzw Mazr, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Dinwiddie County, Va, Jan. 29, 
1790. He was converted about 1807; spent the next 
five vears in teaching and study; entered the Virginia 
Conference in 1812, and was appointed to the Bertie 
Circuit; in 1814 became private secretary to bishop 
Asbury ; located in 1822, settled in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, and died there, March 8, 1878. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1878, pP 
789. 


DANCE OF DEATH 


Dance of Death is a series of pictures in which 
Death, portrayed as a skeleton, is the principal figure, 
and represents all the. animation of a living person, 
sometimes amusingly ludicrous, and at others mischiev- 
ous, but always busily employed. It is interesting, as 
it exhibits the costumes of all ranks and conditions of 
life at the period. Hans Holbein painted a dance of 
death in the royal gallcries at Whitehall. There was 
also a fine example in the cloisters of the chantry chapel 
of St. Anne, called the Pardon Church House, on the 
north side of St. Paul'a, in London, which dated from 
the reign of Henry V; and others were painted in the 
coisters of the Holy Innocents at Paris, ut Basle and 
Lubeck in the 15th century, at Minden in the 14th cen- 
tury; and at Dresden, Leipsic, and Annaberg. In the 
14th century it is alluded to in the “Vision of Piers 
Plowman,” and has been said to have been acted as 
a spiritual masque by clerks. Prior speaks of “im- 
perial death leading up Holbein's dance.” Possibly it 
was a memorial of a fatal plague as well as a mural 
lesson. 

It was known also under the title of the Dance 
Macabre, either from an imaginary poet of Germany 
called Macabar, who was said to have written the ap-, 
propriate distichs placed under each set of figures, or 
more probably from the hermit saint of Egypt, Maca- 
rius, who is still portrayed on pictures in Greek monas- 
teries, as he was frequently introduced. The English | 
name was Dance of Pouls (St. Paul's). 


Dancel, Jean CHARLES RICHARD, a French prelate 
and theologian, was born in 1761 at Cherbourg. He went | 
to Paris; entered the society called the Robertines; was 
admitted to the Sorbonne as socivs; obtained a chair of 
philosophy ; in 1792 went to England, and there taught 
mathematics; returned to France in 1801, after the con- 
cordat ; entered the chapter of Coutances; became grand- 
vicar, then rector of Valognes and archdeacon in 1805. 
Oct. 28, 1827, he was consecrated bishop of Bayeux, and 
distinguished himself by his zeal for the extension of 
seminaries. He died April 20, 1836, leaving Apologie 
du Serment Civique (1790). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Danckwerts, Hermann, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born April 4, 1814, at Plate. He stud- 
ied at Gottingen; was in 1843 pastor at Bienenbittel ; 
in 1855, superintendent at Börry ; in 1860, pastor at Göt- 
tingen, and finally superintendent there. He died July 
26,1881. He was an excellent preacher, who led many 
in the way of righteousness. (B. P.) 


Dandam, in Hindd mythology, is a staff with seven 
ash knots, which the Sanjasi, or Indian saiuts, carry, and 
whose knots they must daily moisten with water from 
the Ganges, whereby they are protected against all in- 
fluences of evil demons, 

Dandavatren, in Hindû mythology, is a new 
birth and the third incarnation of the giant - dæmon 
Eruniakassiaben, one of the two Daidyas. He was sub- 
dued and slain by Vishuu, according to the Avatera. 


Dandesuren, in Hindi mythology, was a holy 
penitent and favurite of Siva, who commanded the 
tame worship to be paid to this saint as is given to the 
god himself. ‘Therefore Dandesuren’s statue stands in 
the temple of Siva, side by side with that of the great 
dextrover. 

Dandini. Cesare, an Italian painter, was born at 
Florence in 1595, and studied successively with Curradi, 
Passignano, and Cristofano Allori. He executed many 
pictures and altar-pieces for the churches and convents 
at Florence. He died in 1658, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Giatrale, s. v.; Spooner, Bing, Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
av. 


Dandini, Ottaviano, an Italian painter of the 
middle of the 18th century, was the son of Pietro, by 
whom he was instructed. There are several of his 
works in the convents snd churches at Florence, high- 
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ly praised. There are some paintings of sacred subjects 
by him, in the Church of San Lorenzo; also in the 
Church of Santa Maddalena, at Pescia. See Huefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog., Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, & v. 

Dandini, Pietro, an Italian painter, was born at 
Florence in 1646, and received instruction in the art 
when but four years of age, from Valerio Spada. He 
afterwards travelled through Italy, studying the best 
masters, and at the same time executed a number of 
paintings for the churches and convents of Florence. 
One of his most important works was the cupola in the 
church of Santa Maria Maddalena. In the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore is his picture of St. Fruncisco. 
He died in 1712. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8, v. 

Dandis, one of the Vaishnava (q. v.) sects among 
the Hindds, and a legitimate representative of the 
fourth Asrama or mendicant life, into which the Hindd 
is believed to enter after passing the previous stages of 
student, householder, and hermit. A Brahmin, how- 
ever, dues not require to pass through the previous 
stages, but is allowed to enter at once into the fourth 
order. The Dandi is distinguished by carrying a 
small dand or wand, with several projections from it, 
and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in which 
the Brahminical cord is supposed to be enshrined, 
attached to it; he shaves his hair and beard, wears 
only a loin-cluth, and subsists upon food obtained 
ready dressed from the houses of the Brahmins 
once a day only, which he deposits in the small clay 
pot that he always carries with him. They are gen- 
erally found in cities, collected, like other mendicants, 
in maths. 

Dandolo, Faustino, a Venetian theologian, was 
born about 1379. He was successively apostolic pro- 
thonotary, legate a latere, and governor of Bologna; 
and died in 1449, leaving Compendium pro Catholica@ 
Fidei Instructione. There has also been attributed to 
him Tractutus de Beneficiis ; Responsa Quedum Juri- 
dica. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Dandy, James H., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Ireland, Sept. 8, 1798. He entered the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1826, and, by subsequent 
changes in the conference lines, was a member, first of 
the New Jersey, and afterwards of the Newark Confer- 
ence, From 1857 to 1873 he sustained a supernumerary 
relation, and in the latter year was superannuated, He 
died in 1882 or 1883. See Sfinutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1883, p. 84. 


Dane, Francis (1), a Congregational minister, was 
partly educated in England, and completed his theo- 
logical studies in America. About 1648 he became pas- 
tor in Andover, Mass. In March, 1682, the Rev. Thom- 
as Barnard became his assistant. During the witch- 
craft frenzy in 1692, it is said that intimations of Mr. 
Dane’s implication served somewhat to check the de- 
lusion, as it was not believed that so pious a man could 
be in league witb the devil. He died Feb. 17, 1699, 
aged eighty-one years. See Sprague, Annuls of the 
Amer, Pulpit, i, 198. 


Dane, Francis (2), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Andover, Mass., May 1, 1782. He was 
converted in early life, and in 1810 joined the New Eng- 
land Conference, wherein he preached until 1840, when 
he superannuated, He was afterwards twice honored 
bv being elected to the Massachusetts State Legislature. 
He died Oct. 16, 1864. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1865, p. 42. 


Dane, John, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Andover, Mass. He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1800; was ordained pastor of the Church in Pitts- 
ton, Me., Feb. 16, 1803, and was dismissed on account 
of gross immoralities in 1804. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 379. 


DANEDI 


Danedi, Giovanni Stefano (called Montal- 
tv), a Milanese painter, was born at Treviglio in 1608, 
and studied under Cavaliere Morazzone. He executed 
many works in the churches and convents of Milan, 
among them The Martyrdom of Si. Justina, in the 
N of Santa Maria Pedone. He died at Llilau in 
1689. 


Danedi, Giuseppe, an Italian painter, brother 
of the foregoing, was born at Treviglio in 1618, and 
studied under Guido Reni, at Bologna. He went to 
Turin, and executed some admirable pictures for the 
churches of that city, among them the fine altar-piece 
representing The Massucre of the Innocents. He died 
in 1688. 

Danès, Pierre, a French scholar and bishop, was 
born at Paris in 1497. When quite young, he entered 
the College of Navarre, where he was appointed first 
professor of Greek in 1530. In 1545 he was present at 
the Council of Trent, and his address, which he deliv- 
ered there in the following year, was printed at the in- 
stance of Francis I. When Henry II ascended the 
throne, he appointed Danès, in 1547, as tutor to the dan- 
phin, afterwards Francis H. In 1548 he was elected to 
the see of Lavaur, and died at St. Germain des Prés, 
April 23,1577. He wrote a number of historical works 
and addresses. See .4brégé de la Vie du Cel. Pierre 
Danès (Paris, 1731) ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lez- 
ikon, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s.v. (B. P.) 

Danès, Pierre Louis, a Flemish theologian, was 
born at Cassel, Flanders, in 1684. He taught philoso- 
phy at Louvain, was rector of St. James's at Antwerp in 
1714, graduate-canon at Ypres in 1717, then president 
of the episcopal seminary, and penitentiary. In 1732 
he returned to Louvain, and succeeded to Daelman in 
the chair of philosophy. He died at Louvain, May 28, 
1736, leaving Instituttones Doctrine Christiane (Lou- 
vain, 1718 and 1768; this is an abridgment of an excel- 
lent theological work) :—Orationes et Homilia (ibid. 
1735) :—De Fide, Spe et Charitate (ibid. eod.). See 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Danforth, A. H., a Baptist minister, was born in 
1818. Immediately upon completing his educational 
course at Hamilton in 1847, he went as missionary to 
Assam, India, but after eleven vears labor there, ill- 
health obliged him to return, and he settled with the 
Baptist Church at Milestown, Pa., where he labored as 
pastor three years, and where. after serving the Chris- 
tian Commission some time in the Army of the Poto- 
mac, he died Feb. 18, 1864. See Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia, 1865, p. 633. 

Danforth, Prancis, a Congregational minister, 
was born in New Hampshire in 1794. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1819, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1822; was ordained June 11, 
1823; pastor at Greenfield, where he remained until 
183i; at Winchester until 1839; of the First Church 
of Hadley, Mass., until 1842; was without charge un- 
til 1844; was at Byron and Medina, N. Y., in 1845; 
stated supply of the Presbyterian Church at Clarence 
from 1846 to 1852, and thereafter withont charge at 
the same place until his death, Jan. 29, 1854. See 

rien. Cat. of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 50. 


Danforth, John, a Congregational minister, son 
of Rev. Samuel Danforth, Sr., was born Noy. 5, 1660. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1677; was or- 
dained the seventh minister of the Church in Dorches- 
ter, June 28, 1682, and occupied that position until his 
death, May 26, 1730. He left several published dis- 
courses, among them two Sermons on the kurthquuke in 
1727. (J.C. S.) 

Danforth, R. Bdmund, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Merrimac, N. H. He was con- 
verted in 1854; received license to exhort and to 
preach in 1855; and in 1856 entered the Biblical In- 
stitute at Concord, N. H., where he remained two 
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years, meantime joining the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, in which he labored till his death, June 28, 1863. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 75. 


Danforth, William Burke, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Barnard, Vt. Feb. 21, 1849. He 
studied at Royalton Academy, graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1871, and from Yale Divinity School in 1874; 
was ordained pastor of the Church in Gilead, Com., 
July 9 of the same year, and died there July 4, 1873, 
See Cong. Quurterly, 1876, p. 423. 


Dangerfield, Joan, an English martyr, was the 
wife of the godly William Dangertiekl, and on account 
of her faithfulness to her religion she was taken from 
her home, with a chiki only fourteen days old, and cast 
into prison amid thieves and murderers. She remained 
there for some weeks, when she was taken to the place 
of execution and burned, with three other martyrs, in 
1556. See Fox, Acts and Monumenis, viii, 251. 


Dangerfield, William, an English martyr, was 
a citizen of Wootton-under-Edge, not far from Bristol. 
He wan suapected by some of his adversaries, and put 
into prison, where he remained until his legs were al- 
most fretted off with irons, After much suffering he 
recanted, against the advice of his wife, who was a 
prisoner at the same time; he had no sooner quitted 
the jail, than, his conscience npbraiding him, he began 
to pray for forgiveness, for which he was soon put to. 
the stake and burned, in 1556. See Fox, Acts and Mon- 
uments, viii, 251. 

Dani, ELDAD wa-. See ELDAD HAD-DaAN}. 


‘Danicie, Gore, a famons Servian linguist, was 
born at Neusatz, April 4, 1825. In 1856 he was ap- 
pointed librarian at Belgrade, in 1859 professor at the 
lyceum there, and in 1858 professor of Slavic philology 
at the college. In 1867 he went to Agram, where he 
was made secretary of the academy. In 1873 he was 
recalled to Belgrade, but in 1877 he went again to Agram 
to continue his large Serbo-Croatian dictionary, which 
was published by the academy, He died Nov. 17, 1882. 
His chief work lies in his linguistic publications con- 
ceming the Servian language, but he also holds an 
honorable position on account of his excellent transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into the Servian language. 
(B. P.) 


Daniel (sometimes Danihel) was the name of 
a number of early bishops and presbyters : 

1. Preabyter, said to have been martyred in Persia, 
Feb. 21, in the thirty-fifth year of Sapor (A.D. 344), 
with a virgin, whose name in Chaklee meant Rose, after 
tive days” torture and three months’ interrogation, ac- 
conling to brief acts given from a Vatican MS. by Asse- 
mani (Murt. Orient. p. 108.) 

2. One of the abbots of Scetè in Egypt. in the 4th 
or 5th century. He was a disciple of Paphnutius, and 
served him in the capacity of deacon at the altar. He 
is the speaker in the fourth of the Collationes of Johan- 
nes Cassianus, who had met him during a tour in Egypt. 

3. A disciple of the solitary Arsenius, about 445, who 
performed for him the duties of hospitality to strangers 
arriving at his cell. 

4. Bishop at a council assembled by Cyril at Alex- 
andria about A.D. 430, for the condemnation of Nestu- 
rius. He was one of the four bishops selected to carry 
to Constantinople the letter written by Cyril iu the 
name of this council, together with the letter of pope 
Celestine in the name of a Roman council ou the same 
subject. 

5. A presbyter at Alexandria, sent in A.D. 438 to 
Acacius, bishop of Meletina, ‘Theodotus of Ancyra, and 
Firmus of Cæsarea, with a credential letter by Cy ril of 
Alexandria, to show them the situation of affairs and 
the reply he proposed to send to the Oriental bishops 
at Antioch. 

6. Bishop of Charre (Haran) in Mesopotamia, in the 
middle of the Sth century. He was the nephew of the 
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celebrated Nestorian, Ibas, bishop of Edessa, who con- 
crated him. He voted against Athanasius in the 
council held at Antioch in 444. Charges were pre- 
ferred against him by a synod held at Bervtus, and his 
disorderly and licentious life being proven, he was 
anathematized by Dioscorus at the Latrocinium of 
Ephesus. 

7. See DEINOL WYN. 

8. A deacon mentioned in the will of St. Perpetuus, 
archbishop of Tours. He lived about the end of the 
th centary. 

9. Bishop of Theodosiopolis (or Rhæsina) in Meso- 
potamia, in the middle of the 6th century. He wrote 
works against the errors of “ the Marcionites, Manichees, 
Chaldeans, and astrologers.” 

10. Abbot of the monastery afterwards known as 
Sc Méedard’s, at Soissons. The monastery was founded 
by Clotaire I of the Franks about 560, and at its dedi- 
cation, in 562, Daniel became its first abbot. He is 
said to have been a disciple of St. Maurus of Glaufeuille, 
and to have obtained the privilege of immunity from 
pope John IIT. 

IL Saint and bishop of Cenn-Garadh (now Kin- 
garth, on the island of Bute, in the Firth of Clyde). 
He is commemorated Feb. 18. 

12. A monk of the 7th century, who wrote at the 
monastery of Rhaitu the Life of John Climacus, abbot 
of Mount Sinai (605). 

13. Bishop of Salach, in Mesopotamia, He lived in 
the 8th century, and wrote a Commentary on the Psalms. 

14. Succeeded Aribertus as fifteenth archbishop of 
Narbonne. He was one of twelve Gallic bishops pres- 


ent at the Roman council held in the Lateran basilica | 


under pope Stephen IV, A.D. 769, conceming the elec- 
tion of the pope and the cultus of sacred images, The 
principal event recorled of his episcopate was his hold- 
ing a synod in the basilica of Sts. Justus and Pastor 
at Narbonne, on June 27, 788 (Baluze, Petrus de Marca), 
mw 191 (Gall. Christ.), attended by the bishops of the 
provinces of Narbonne and ‘Tarragona, which were then 
united, and by those of the neighboring provinces of 
Arles, Vienne, Aix, and Eause. Three subjects were dis- 
cused. (1) The heresy taught by Felix, bishop of 
Urgel, concerning the adoption of the Son of God, and 
this was in all probability condemned, though there is 
n distinct information on that point. (2) The state 
{the church of Ausona (Vich), the capital of the prov- 
ince of Tarragona, which had formerly lost its episcopal 
we through the invasion of the Moors, and been eccle- 
aastically annexed to Narbonne. It was decided that 


it should remain in this subjection until the pagans 


were expelled, after which it should have a bishop of 
ts own, (3) A dispute with Winedurus, bishop of 


Ehe, as to jurisdiction over the Pagus Redensis, in the | 
The | 
*xact date of his death is not known, although Nebri- 


Prrenees, and this was decided in Daniel's favor. 


dus succeeded him. 


Daniel, Sain’, oF AFRICA, was provincial of the 
order of Minorites of Calabria. In 1221 he embarked 
ft Africa, at the head of a mission composed of broth- 
ers Samuel, Angelus, Donno, Ugolino, Leo, and Nico- 
las, for the purpose of laboring for the conversion of 
the Moors. They landed at Ceuta and commenced 


preaching. The people seized them, and led them to | 


Mohammed the Green, king of Morocco; this prince 
despoiled them, scourged them, threw them into prison, 
md finally beheaded them, Oct. 8, 1221. They suf- 

martyrdom with joy and courage. Some years 
after, the child - prince of Portugal, son of king Al- 
fmo the Fat, obtained their bodies of the king of 
Aæveco, and presented them to Spain. In 1516, pope 
Leo X added them to the number of saints. Their 
festival is celebrated Oct. 13. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
(entrale, 9, v. 


Daniel p= Saixt Joskenn (properly Joseph le 
Gouverneur), a French theologian, was born at St. Malo 
XIL—8* 
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in 1601. He entered the novitiate of the Carmelites of 
Rennes at the age of fifteen, and nine years afterwards 
taught philosophy at Caen, and subsequently theology, 
with great repute. He became provincial of his order 
in the province of Toulouse, and died at Guildo, Feb. 5, 
1666, leaving Vie de Suint André Corsin (Rennes, 1630) : 
—Munuel de lu Confrérie de la Sainte Famille de Jésus 
(Angers, 1640) :—/e Théologien Franguis sur le Mys- 
tere de la Sainte Trinité (1643, 1658) :—Pundgyriques 
(1660). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Daniel pre Sarnt-Severk, a French theologian, who 
lived in 1625, was a Capuchin of the province of Gui- 
enne. He taught thevlogy, was possessed of a good 

memory, and was versed in nearly all the languages. 
He wrote, De Decensu Christi ad Inferos (Lyons, 1618, 
in Latin and French):—De Collatione et Dispututione 
cum Nomaunsensibus et Septimantis Fuctionis Culviniane 
(Avignon, 1625). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 
2 Daniel pe LA Vierce (properly Audenerde), a 
Belgian theologian, was born at Hamme, near Dender- 
monde, Flanders, in 1615. He obtained his education 
at the house of the Carmelites, whom he joined in 1632, 
He was successively lecturer on theology, master of 
novices, prior of the convents of Brussels and Malines, 
and twice provincial. He distinguished himself by his 
piety and charity, and died Oct. 24, 1678, leaving a 
large number of works, among which we notice, T'he 
Art of Confession (Brussels, 1649, in Flemish) :— Demon- 
stration of the True Church (ibid. eod., in Flemish) :— 
Epitome Vite Sancti Petri Thoma, etc. (Antwerp, 1659) : 
: — Via Sancti Elie Prophite (Frankfort, 1670). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Daniel, FestivaL oF, a festival celebrated by the 
Greek Church on Dec. 17, in memory of the prophet 
Daniel, and the three young Hebrews who were cast 
into the fiery furnace. 


Daniel, Ebenezer, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, Oct. 14,1784. He 
| was converted when a child, and baptized at the age of 
i seventeen, He became a student in Bristol College in 
' 1802; was ordained, in 1808, as pastor at Brixham, 
Devonshire; in 1812 removed to Luton, Bedfordshire ; 
was designated as a missionary to Ceylon, Feb. 17, 
1830; reached his station Aug. 14 following, and la- 
bored until his death, June 2, 1844. See (Lond.) Rup- 
, tist Magazine, 1846, p. 187,201. (J. C. S.) 

Daniel, Elizabeth, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born at Salem, N. J., in 1709, and early in 
| life was called into both the Church and the ministry. 
pele sometimes travelled in sections of Pennsylvania 

and Maryland, and died Oct. 30,1760. See Piety Pro- 
moted, iv, 416-418. (J. C. S.) 


Danie], Gabriel, a French ecclesiastical writer, 
was born at Rouen in 1649. When eighteen years of 
age he joined the Jesuits. After he had taught for some 
| years in the college at Rouen with great success, his 
| superiors sent him to Paris as librarian of the “domus 
| profess ” of his society, where he died in 1728. His 

most important work is L’//istoire de France (Paris, 
| 1713, also 1755-60, 3 vols.), against which Mezerai wrote 
his Observations Critiques :—also Recueil de Divers Ou- 
vrages Philosophiques, Thévlogiques, Apologétiques et 
Critiques (ibid. 1724. 3 vols.). See Lichtenberger, En- 
| cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Jöcher, Algemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Encyclop. Brit. (9th ed.) s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Daniel, Herbert, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born near Pontypool, March 30,1801. He 
was converted at the age of eighteen; received his min- 
isterial training at Pontypool and at Abergavenny; and 
was ordained pastor at Maesycwmwr in 1832, In 1837 
he formed a church in Pontypool, and in 1841 another 
in Cefnycrib. He died Oct. 26, 1874. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1875, p. 320. 
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Daniel, Hermann Adalbert, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Köthen, Nov. 18, 1812. 
lle studied at Halle; was in 1843 assistant tutor at the 
school there; in 1844, inspector adjunctus, with the 
title of professor; and died at Leipsic, Sept. 13, 1871. 
He published, Commentutionis de Tutiano Apologetu 
Specimen (Halle, 1835) :—Tutianus als A pologet (ibid. 
1837) :—Hymnologischer Blithenstrauss (ibid. 1840) :— 
Thevlogische Controversen (ibid. 1843). But his main 
works, which have made his name known beyond the 
limits of his own country, are, Codex Liturgicus Eccle- 
sie Universe (Leipsic, 1847-55, 4 vols.; vol. i, Codex Li- 
turgicus Ecclesiae Romano-Catholice, 1847 ; vol. ii, Cod. 
Lit, Ecclesia Lutherane, 1848; vol. iii, Cod. Lit. Ecclesia 
Reformate atque Anglicane, 1851; vol. iv, Cod. Lit, Ec- 
clesie Orientults, 1855) :— Thesaurus /ymnologcus 
(Halle, 1841-46, 5 vols). See Zuchold, Bib. Theol. 
i, 258. (B. P.) 

Daniel, James Taylor, a minister of the Bible 
Christians, was born in Devon, England, March 5, 1838. 
He was converted when twenty years of age; for two 
years labored with great acceptability and usefulness 
as a local preacher on the Holsworthy Circuit, and in 
1864 entered the itinerant ministry. After thirteen 
years of successful labor, he died suddenly, May 2, 1877. 
See Minutes of the Conference, 1877. 


Daniel, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1807, of Quaker parents. 
He was converted in early youth, licensed to preach in 
1828, and in 1832 joined the Indiana Conference, in 
which he rendered effective service until 1852, when he 
was transferred to the California Conference. He at 
length became superannuated, and died Oct. 19, 1880. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 316. 

Daniel, Mark, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
converted in early life, began to preach in 1794, and 
died Feb. 21, 1821, aged fifty-five years, See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1821. 
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In 1866 he joined the Congregationalists, and labored. 
at Tyldesley, Hollingworth, and Bolton. In 1874 he 
removed to Felling, near Gateshead, and finally io 
Byker, where he died, April 26, 1878. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1879, p. 808. 

Daniels, Henry, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, in 1802. He 
was converted in early life; commenced his ministry in 
1828; spent thirty-seven years of toil, almost entirely 
in the counties of Devon and Cornwall; and died at 
St. Austell, Nov. 8, 1869. See Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1870, p. 21. 

Daniels, John H., a Baptist minister, was born 
m Caroline County, Va., Jan. 15,1811. He was con- 
verted in 1832, ordained in 1833, and. preached in Ken- 
tucky about three years; in 1836 settled in Cass County, 
Il, and preached for the churches of Princeton, Rich- 
land, Sangamon Buttom, and other places; thence re- 
moved to Bath, Mason Co., where he preached until his 
death, May 20,1881. See Afinutes of Ill. Annirersartes, 
1881, p. 25. (J.C. S.) 


Danish Version or rnk SCRIPTURES. See SCAN- 
DINAVIAN VERSIONS, 


Danker, Gronct, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born near Bremen, Germany, in 1794. He was con- 
verted in 1824; immediately became an earnest exhort- 
er, for which he was severely persecuted; labored some. 
years as a city missionary with marked success; came 
to America in 1836, and scttled in Marietta, O., where 
for some time he preached with large success for the 
Lutheran Church. About three years later he united 
with the Cincinnati Conference, and in it continued 
faithful and laborious until 1859, when he became su- 
perannuated, and retired to Marietta, where he died, 
March 4, 1861. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1861, p. 166. 


Danley, Leroy C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, entered the Kentucky Confer- 


Daniel, Robert, a Bible Christian minister, was ence in 1840; travelled circuits until 1849, when he 
born in the parish of St. Austell, Cornwall, England. ' located; was readmitted in 1855; became supernumer- 
He was converted in 1824, and entered the ministry in | ary in 1859, superannuated in 1860, and died July 27, 


1833. His health failed in 1838, and he died Dec. 11, 
1839. 


Daniel, Robert T., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Middlesex County, Va., June 10, 1773. He removed 
tu North Carolina; in 1802 united with the Church at 
Holly Springs, Wake Co., and was ordained in 1803. 
He labored as an itinerant evangelist in different parts 
of North Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, and ‘Tennessee ; 
and died in Paris, Tenn., Sept. 14, 1840. See Cathcart, 
Buptist Encyclop. p. 306. (J. C. S.) 

Daniel, Walter (Lat. Gualterus), a Cistercian of 
England, who died about the year 1170, is the author 
of, De Conceptione B. Mariæ :—De Virginitate Ejusdem : 
— Ezpositio Super- “ Missus est Angelus” :—De Onere 
Jumentorum Austri Esa. rrr, 6, in two books. See 
Titseus, De Scriptoribus Anglia ; De Visch, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Ordinis Cisterciensis; Jöcher, d lgemeines 
CGelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Daniels, Amos, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Hartford, Conn., in 1787. le was converted in 
August, 1806, and joined the Methodists, among whom 
he was a preacher for about eight vears; but afterwards 
united with a Free-will Baptist Church, and was or- 
dained in 1822. He labored much among the feeble 
churches, and for twenty-five years was the pastor of 
the Virgil and Dryden Church, N. Y. He died at his 
residence in Vestal, April 29, 1873. See Morning Star, 
Dec. 24, 1873. (J. C. S.) 

Daniels, Edmund. an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Waltham, near Canterbury, in 
1837. He early united with the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and, before reaching his sixteenth year, was an accepta- 
ble lay preacher. After studying at Didsbury College, 
he was appointed to Hereford, Cornwall, and Norfolk. 


1873. See Minutes of Annuul Conferences of the MA. E. 
Church Svuth, 1873, p. 861. 


Dann, CHRISTIAN Apam, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Tubingen, Dec. 24, 1758, where 
he also prepared himself for the ministry. In 1793 he 
was appointed deacon at Göppingen; in 1794, assistant 
at Stuttgart; in 1819, pastor at Méssingen; andin 1824 
again at Stuttgart, as archdeacon at the Stiftskirche. 
Iu 1825 he became pastor at St. Leonhard, and died 
March 19, 1837. His writings, mostly ascetical bro- 
chures, are enumerated in Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 258— 
260. See also Winer, //undbuch der theol, Lit. it, 257, 
332, 867, 374; Herzog, Real-Encyklop, s v.; Hofacker, 
Denkmal der Liebe (Stuttgart, 1837); Albert Knapp, in 
his Christoterpe (1847); M. A. Knapp, Sechs Lebensbtlder 
(1875). (B. P.) 

Dannah. For this place Lieut. Conder at first 
strongly advocated the modern Domeh [see Duman). 
two miles north of ed-Dhoheriveh (Quar. Statement of 
the “ Pal. Kxplor. Soc.” Jan. 1875, p. 55); but he has 
since more plausibly suggested (Jsible [lund-book, p. 
408; Tent-work, ii, 336) Idhnuh, which, however, is 
north-west instead of svuth-west from Hebron. See 
JEDNA. 


Dannecker, ANTON von, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1816 in Rathshausen. 
In 1841 he was made priest, in 1845 chaplain, and in 
1849 pastor at Stuttgart. In 1860 he became a mem- 
ber of the Rottenburg chapter, which he also represen- 
ed from 1868 to 1876 in the house of representatives at 
Wurtemberg. In 1856 and 1857 he acted as theologica: 
counsellor to the Wurtemberg ambassador at Rome, anu 
died while capitulary and papal prelate at Rottenourg, 
June 6,1881. (B. P.) 
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Danneil, Jonass FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, who died while member of consistory 
and pastor of St. Ægidius at Quedlinburg, Feb. 10, 1772, 
isthe author of Kräftige Trostgründe der Religion wider 
die Schrecken des Todes (Helmstädt, 1749) :— Der Got- 
tesacher, die A uferstehung, und das Gericht (Quedlinburg, 
1160) See Hamberger, Gelehrtes Deutschland ; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a. v. (B. P.) 


Dannelly, James, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
eal Church South, was born in Columbia County, Ga., 
Feb, 4, 1786. Ile was converted at the age of thirty, 
andin 1818 received license to preach and was admitted 
into the South Carolina Conference, in which he labored 
faithfully, with but two years’ intermission as superan- 
nuate, until 1838, when he again became superannuated. 
He died April 28, 1855. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences ofthe M. E. Church South, 1855, p. 627; Simpson, 
Cgclop. of Sfethodism,s. v.; Sprague, 4 anals of the A mer. 
Palpi, vii, 606. 


Dannemayr, Matutas, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Feb. 13, 1741, at Oeptingen, 
in Wurtemburg. He studied at Freiburg, and was ap- 
pointed in 1773 professor of church history there. In 
1786 he was called to Vienna, but exchanged his posi- 
tion for that of a custos in the university library, on 
account of feeble health, in 1803. He died July 8, 1805, 
kaving Introdactio in Historiam Ecclesia Christiane 
Cricersam (Friburgi, 1778) :—/listoria Succtacta Con- 
trorernarum de Librorum Symbolicorum Auctoritate in- 
ter Lutheranos Agilautarum (ibid. 1780) :—/Jnstitutiones 
Eccles. N. T. (1783) :—Jnatitutiones Ecclesiustice Novi 
Testasvati (Vienne, 1788; 2d ed. 1806). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theolngen Dentschlands, i, 308 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 529, 541; Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. 
Gésérule, s. v. (B. P.) 


Danni-Devaru (Cold-water gods), a title given by 
the Badagas of India to the Mahalinga idols, which 
were supposed to enable their priests to walk upon hot 
coals as if they were cold water. 


Danov, Ernst Jacos, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born March 12, 1741, at Redlau, near 
Dantzic. He studied at Helmstidt, and was in 1766 
appointed rector of the Johannes school at Dantzic. He 
accepted a call as professor extraordinarius of theology 
to Jena in 1768, and drowned himself March 18, 1782, 
leaving De Vera Verborum Sermonis Hebruict Nutura 
(Sedan, 1740) :— De Choreis Sacris Ebreorum (Greifsw. 
1166):—De Vera Natura et Indole Verbi XS (Sedan, 
1:68):—De Gloria Christi (Jen, 1769) :—Jnstitutio- 
ws Theologie Dogmatica (ibid. 1772-76):—De Epis- 
cops Tempore Apostolorum (ibid. 1770) :—Ezplanatio 
lacorum Scripture S. Divinitatem Jesu Christi Proban- 
fam (ibid. 1774) :—Jesus Christus Filius Dei (1776, 1777, 
2 parts):—Progr. Super Integritate Scripture (ibid. 
lii ):— De eo, quod in Religione vim Rationis Superat 
libid. 1778-81). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Sheutschlands, i, 310 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
1, 22, 298, 383, 447; Fürst, Bib. Jud. i, 195; Steinschnei- 
ier, Bibliog. Handbuch, s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
ts Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
(Ued) s v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale,s.v. (B. P.) 


Dante, GIROLAMO, a Venetian painter, was a scholar 
‘4 Titian, and painted from his own designa. ‘There is 
a fme altar-piece, by him, in the Church of San Gio- 
ranni Nuovo at Venice. He flourished in the first 
rart of the 16th century. See Spooner, Bing. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Dantecourt, Jean Baptiste, a French theologian, 
was born in Paria, June 24, 1643. He joined the regu- 
lar canons of St. Genevieve at St. Augustin, Sept. 8,1662; 
was appointed chancellor of the University of Paris in 
1680; and pestor of St. Etienne-du-Mont in 1694. He 
retired to St. Geneviève in 1710, and died at Paris, 
April 5, 1718, leaving Les Augustins et Les Bénédictins 
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aux Etats de Bourgogne:—Défense de l'Église (Paris, 
1689). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Dantforth, Cuarves, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Rupert, Vt., Aug. 23, 1800. He graduat- 
ed from Williams College in 1826; studied at Auburn 
Seminary; was licensed by the Presbytery of Cay- 
uga in 1829, and ordained an evangelist; soon after 
went to Ohio and Indiana; labored several vears in the 
bounds of the presbyteries of Miami and Chillicothe; in 
1838 became a member of the Presbytery of Erie; in 
1840 removed to Springfield, Pa.; afterwards resided at 
Oberlin, O., preaching as he was able, until his death, 
April 29, 1867. See Hist. of the Presb. of Erie. 


Danti, Girolamo, an Italian painter, was born at 
Perugia in 1547. There are some of his works in the 
Church of San Pietro, in his native city. He died in 
1580. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Danti, Ignazio, a Dominican friar, was born at 
Perugia in 1537. He painted four subjects from the 
New Test. by order of pope Gregory XIII. He died at 
Rome in 1586. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. v. 


Dantine, Francois, a learned Benedictine monk 
of the congregation of St. Maur, was born at Gonrieux, 
in the diocese of Liege, April 1, 1688. He studied at 
Douay, taught in various schools of France. and died 
Nov. 3, 1746. He edited an improved edition of Du- 
cange’s Glossary in 1786; assisted Clemencet in the 
great work L'Art de Vérifier les Dates, and wrote a 
Traduction des Psaumes (Paris, 1739, 1740). See Biog. 
Universelle, s. v. 


Danukobi, in Hind mythology, is a celebrated 
pool, or bath, which Vishnu dug for himself and Siva. 
It lies near Pondicherry, on the peninsula this side of 
the Ganges, near a large temple of Siva. The spot is 
sacred fur another reason. It was the place where the 
ape-king Hanuman met Rama, when they both under- 
took the journey to Ceylon. This bath is visited by 
innumerable parties of pilgrims; whoever bathes in it 
is purified from all sin, but he must bring water from 
the Ganges with him to wash the Lingam of the pago- 
da, and he is obliged to sleep on the bare earth, with- 
out covering, during the entire pilgrimage. 


D’ Anvers, Henry, an English Baptist, born of re- 
spectable parents, was a colonel in the Parliamentary 
army in 1646, governor of Stafford, and a magistrate 
well-beloved of the peuple, as he refused bribes, Hebe- 
came a Baptist during the Commonwealth. and after 
the Restoration made over his estates to trustees to save 
their confiscation by bis persecutors. In 1663 he was 
joint-pastor of a Church in Aldgate. In 1674 the gov- 
ernment offered a reward for his apprehension, and he 
was sent prisoner to the Tower; but his wife procured 
his release in 1675. He afterwards defended the duke 
of Monmouth, and for safety fled to Holland, where he 
died in 1686. In 1674 he published a Treatise on Bap- 
lism, which made him many adversaries, Some of his 
brethren defended him against his antagonists. He 
also published, 4 Treatise of the Laying on of Hande, 
with the History Thereof (1674). In another book, 
called Theopolis, he fully considers “the Dragon, the 
Beast, and False Prophet.” He was a worthy man, of 
unspotted life. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 393; 
Benedict, //ist. of the Buptists ; Haynes, Baptist Cyclop. 
i, 13-16. 


Danzer, JAKos, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born March 4, 1743, at Lengenfeld, in 
Suabia. He joined the order of the Benedictines at 
Isny; was in 1784 professor of moral and pastoral theolo- 
gy at Salzburg, but had to resign his position in 1792 on 
account of his liberal tendencies, In 1795 he was sec- 
ond canon at Buchau, and died there Sept, 4, 1796. He 
published, Anleitung zur christlichen Moral (Salzburg, 
1787-91, 1792.3 vola.):—Ueber den Geist Jesu und seine 
Lehre (ibid. 1795, 1797) :— Beiträge zur Reformation der 


DAOLA 
christlichen Theologie (Ulm, 1793) :—Magazin zur Ver- 
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AIæs Femmes de la Bible (5th ed. 1859) :— La Vie de St. 


besserung des dogmatischen Lehrbegriffs der Katholiken | Thomas a Becket (2d ed. 1860). See Wetzer u. Welte, 


(1794). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, i, 315 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 316, 
702: Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Daola, a Tonquinese idol, who presides over travel- 
lers. 


Daon, Rocer François, a French theologian, was 
born at Briqueville, diocese of Bayeux, in 1679. He be- 
came a priest in 1699; taught theology at Avranches; 
was afterwards made governor of the smaller seminary 
at Rennes; and was successively superior of the semina- 
ries of Avranches, Senlis, Caen, and Seez, where he died, 
Aug. 16, 1749, leaving Le Tribunal de la Pénitence, etc. 
(Paris, 1738) :— Pratique du Sacrement (Caen, 1740) :— 
Méthodes des Conférences Spirituelles, etc. (ibid. 1744) :— 
La Conduite des A mes (Paris, 1753) :— Cathéchisme pour 
les Ordinants, etc. :— Instruction à l'Amour de Dieu :— 
Réglements de Vie pour un Prétre. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Daphnomantia, in Greek paganism, was the art 
of prophesying from the twig of a laurel-tree. It was 
thrown into the fire, and its crackling and bending was 
carefully noticed, from which the answer was concluded 
as given by Apollo. See Divination. 


Daphnus, secon! bishop of Vaison, lived in the 
time of Constantine the Great (cir. 314). He came to 
the Council of Arles with Victor, an exorcist, at the or- 
der ofthe emperor. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Dapp, RarmMunp, an evangelical minister of Ger- 
many. was born Sept. 22, 1744, at Geislingen, near Ulm, 
and died May 1, 1819, near Berlin. He is the author 
of Gemeinniitziges Magazin fir Prediger (Berlin, 1805- 
1816, 7 vols.):—Predigtbuch für christliche Landleute 
(ibid. 1797):—Kurze Predigten und Predigtentwiirfe 
(1793-1805, 6 vols.) :—Gebetbuch fiir christliche Lund- 
leute (1786, 1799). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 261; 
Wine:., Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 39, 174, 193, 380. 
(B. P.) 

Dara, in Lamaism, was the name of two goddesses 
who sprang from two tears of Jashik, which he let fall 
over the fearful destiny of the damned. They were 
personifications of love and sympathy. 


Dararians, the name of a heretical Mohammedan 
sect, derived from their founder Darari. They flour- 
ished on the coast of Syria and in the district of Leba- 
non. Darari was an impostor, who came from Persia 
to Egypt about A.D. 1000, and endeavored to persuade 
the peuple that the caliph Hakem was God, For this 
blasphemy he was put to death by the indignant people. 


Darbelin was an Irish saint, given as one of the 
four virgin daughters of Mac Iaar, living at Cill-na- 
ninghen, now Killininny, County Dublin. They were 
Darinnill, Darbelin, Cael, and Coimgheall. She is com- 
memorated Oct. 26. 


Darbile (or Derbhiledh), an Irish saint, was 
daughter of Cormac, son of Brecchius. She was accept- 
ed as patron saint of the descendants of Amhalghaidh, 
son of Fiachra, in the place of St. Corbmac. She flour- 
ished about the middle of the 6th century, and is also 
known as Darbile and Derivla of Irras. ‘The church in 
which she lived, died, and was buried is in Mullet, baro- 
ny of Erris, County Mayo She is commemorated Aug. 
3 and Oct. 26. 


Darboy, Grorces, a French ecclesiastic, was born 
Jan. 16, 1813. He became teacher of philosophy and 
theology at the Seminary of Langres in 1839, bishop of 
Nancy in 1859, and archbishop of Paris in 1863. He 


Kirchen-Lezikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Darby, Deborah, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, in England, travelled with her fellow-minister, 
Rebecca Byrd, in the principality of Wales, in 17 
Subsequently, in 1793, both embarked for America, and 
spent three years there preaching the Gospel. She 
died in 1810. See The Friend, viii, 357. 

Darby, John Nelson, who was born in London, 
Nov. 18, 1800, and died at Bournemouth, April 28, 1882, 
is noted as the head of the Darbyites or Plymouth Breth- 
ren (q. v.). He is also known on the Continent by his 
writings, which have been translated into German, and 
for which see Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 261 sq. (B. P.) 


Darby, M. W., a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was rector of Grace Church, Montrose, Ta.; at the time 
of his death, at Port Jervis, N. Y., July 20, 1878. See 
Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1879, p. 168. 


Dare, James, an English minister, originally a 
Methodist, joined the Congregationalists about 1872, 
and was appointed to Rutherglen and Wahgunvah, 
Victoria, where he labored until his death, Jan. 13, 1876. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1877, p. 358. 

Darerca, a reputed Irish saint, is said to have been 
the sister of St. Patrick. Her father was Calphurnius, 
a British nobleman, and her mother Conchessa, a sister 
or niece of St. Martin of Tours, Colgan says that she 
bore to two husbands, Conis and Restitutus, seventeen 
sons, who were bishops, and two daughters, who were 
virgins, In her old age she devoted herself to God, 
and took charge of the altar vestings, with her sisters 
Lupita and Tigrida. Later writers have thrown dis- 
credit upon the whole story. She is commemorated 
March 22. 


Daret, Jean, a Benedictine monk, was born at 
Mantes in 1667. His opposition to the bull Unigenitus 
made him famous in his day, and he composed contro- 
versial writings which are now forgotten. He also as- 
sisted Mabillon in his great works. He died Jan. 3, 
1736. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Daret, Pierre, a French engraver, was born in 
Paris in 1610. Tne following are some of his prin- 
cipal works: Sf, John Sitting in the Desert; The Vir- 
gin Suckling the Infant; St. Peter Delivered from 
Prison; The Entombing of Christ; The Holy Family, 
with an Angel Presenting Fruit to the Infant Jesus ; 
The Dead Christ, with the Murys; The Virgin and 
Infant. 


Darg, Patrick, a Scotch clergyman, was minister 
at Fordyce in 1599; had letters of “dispositure and 
mortification” from the advocate, Edinburgh, in Sep- 
tember, 1629, and died about 1662. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scuticune, iii, 666. 

Darg, Walter, a Scotch clergyman, graduated at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1628; was the first minis 
ter at Deskford after it was separated from Fordvce in 
1680; was suspended in 1650, and deposed in 1651 for 
insufficiency; was accused of marrying persons irreg- 
ularly in 1666 and 1674. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, 
iii, 674. 

Dargavel, Jony, a Scotch clergyman, graduated at 
Edinburgh University in 1665; was presented to the 
living at Southdean in August of that vear; transferred 
to Prestonkirk in 1670, and collated thereto in March ; 
accused Sept. 1. 1670, of fornication. See Fasti Ecctes. 
Scotscane, i, 378, 512. 


Daria. wife of Nicander, martyr in Masia, under 


was a firm opponent of papal infallibility in the Vatican | Maximus, in the persecution of Galerius, bravely en- 
Council, but yielded to the decision of the majority. | conraged her husband to martyrdom; and when the 
He was arrested by the Communists April 5, 1871, and | judge sneeringly said that she only wanted another 
when the government troops entered the city he was | husband, she offered to die first. She was sent to pris- 
shot at St. Roquette, May 24 following. Among his|on, but was released before her husband's death, and 
most important works are Les Saintes Femmes (1850): | was present. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. & w. 
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Darida, in Hindû mythology, was a powerful dæ- 
mon, who challenged Siva to battle. The latter im- 
plored Vishnu'’s help, who came out of Siva’s eye in 
the form of the eight-headed giantess, Bradrakali, and 
slew the demon. 


Darinnill, an Irish saint of Cill-na-ninghen, was 
one of the virgin daughters of Mac Iaar. She is com- 
memorated Oct. 26. See DARBELIN, 


Darius, a martyr at Nicwa, commemorated Dec. 19. 


Darkin, CnarLes, an English Baptist minister, was 
born about 1800. He was converted at the age of sev- 
enteen; joined Dr. Cox's Church, Mare Street, Hack- 
ney; entered Stepuey College; became pastor at Wood- 
stock, Oxfordshire, in June, 1826; and in 1841 removed 
to Cirencester, where he died in 1853. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist Hand-book, 1854, p. 49. (J. C. S.) 


Darley, Tuomas, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
a native of England, entered the travelling ministry in 
181; located in 1806, but continued his labors with 
characteristic zeal and fidelity until 1814, when he was 
reaimitted into the Georgia Conference, aud therein 
continued till his death, April 16, 1832. See Minutes 
of Arauul Conferences, 1833, p. 215. 

Darling, the family name of several Scotch clergy- 
men: 

1. Axprew (1), graduated at Edinburgh University 
in 1670; was presented by the king to the living at 
Stitchel; ordained May 1, 1683; deprived by the privy 
council in 1689 fur not praying for the king and queen ; 
and deposed fur drunkenness in 1692. See Fasti Ec- 
cles, Saticunæ, i, 474. 

2. ANDREW (2), a native of Galashiels, graduated at 
Edinburgh University in 1693; was ordained minister 
at Hoddam, Oct. 13, 1696; transferred to Kinnoul before 
December. 1697; admitted in January, 1698, and died 
Aug. 12,1731, aged fifty-nine years, See Fasti Eccles. 
Seoticune, i, 620; ii, 648. 

3. Hron. graduated at Edinburgh University in 
July, 1696; licensed to preach in August, 1699; called 
to the living at Innerwick in April, aud ordained in Au- 
gust, 1700. Ele died at Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 1701, aged 
about twenty-five years. He had two brothers in the 
ministry, Andrew and Robert. See Fasti Eccles, Scoti- 
cane, i, 343. 

4. James, son of the minister at Ewes, was called in 
January, and ordained, in March, 1734, minister at Kin- 
kell: transferred to Kintore in January, 1738, and died 
March 29,1742. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 585, 589. 

5. Perer, graduated at Edinburgh University in 
1695: was licensed to preach in 1697; called and or- 
dained in June, 1698, to the living at Boyndie; and 
died in 1730, aged about fifty-five years. See Fausti 
Eorles, Seoticane, iti, 601. 

6. Kosert, graduated at Edinburgh University in 
July, 1685; lad a unanimous call to the living at 
Ewes: was ordained Nov. 20, 1694; called to Gask in 
1599, but declined, and died Dec. 1, 1716, aged forty- 
seven years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 636. 

Darling, David, an English Congregational min- 
ister, waa born in 1785. In 1816 he was sent by the 
Ladon Missionary Society to Eastern Polynesia; and 
after laboring fur sixteen years in the Society Islands, 
went tw the Marquesas and took part in the translation 
of the Scriptares into the language of that group. He 
afterwards removed to Tahiti, where he continued to 
labor until 1859, when he retired, on account of age and 
infirmity, to Sydney, and died there, Dec. 6, 1867. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1869, p. 234. 

Darlugdach (Dardulacha, Derlughach, or 
Derlugdacha), abbess of Kildare, has a Scotch, Irish, 
and possible Continental connection. She succeeded 
ber mistreaa, St. Brigida, in the abbacy of Kildare, about 
iH, and died a vear afterwards. A romantic story is 
tald of her early history by Baring-Gould, Lices of the 
&sials, ü, 22. 
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Darnalt, Jean, a French theologian, lived about 
1618. He was priest of St. Croix at Bordeaux, and 
wrote, Lu Vie de Saint Mommolin (Bordeaux, 1618) :— 
Statuta et Decreta Reformationis Congregat. Bened. etc. 
(Paris, 1605). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Darney, WıLLia{, an English Wesleyan preacher, 
commenced his itinerancy (according to Hill, Alphab. 
Arrangem.) in 1742, and was instrumental in raising 
several societies in the North of England, which for 
some time were called “William Darney’s Societies.” 
For an account of his maltreatment bv mobs see Wesi. 
Meth. Magazine, 1842, p.619 sq. ; Stevens, Hist. of Meth- 
odism, ii, 131. He finally settled in Colne, Lancashire, 
but preached as he was able, until his death in 1779 or 
1780. He published, A Collection of Hymns (Leeds, 
1751, 12mo, pp. 296):—The Fundamental Doctrines of 
Holy Scripture, etc. (Glasgow, 1755, 16mo). See At- 
more, Meth. Memorial, 1801, p. 100. 

Darney was rather Calvinistic in his creed, fearless 
of danger, and extensively useful. His doggerel hymns 
greatly annoyed the good taste of Wesley. One of 
them was spun out to one hundred and four stanzas. “A 
hard Scotchman,” Everett calls him. See Wesl. Cen- 
tenary Takings (Lond. 1841, 3d ed.), i, 321; Jackson, 
Life of Charles Wesley (N. Y.), p. 451-458 ; Christopher, 
Epworth Singers and other Poets of Methodism (N. Y. 
and Lond. 1874), p. 218-215; Wesley, Works (Lond. 8d 
ed.), xii, 305; xiii, 188, 191. 

Daroczi, Gore, a Transylvanian theologian of the 
Jesuit order, lived in the first part of the 17th century, 
and wrote, Ortus et Progressus Collegii Societutis Jesu 
Claudio - Politani (Clausenburg, 1736). See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Daronatsi, Paur, an Armenian abbot, was born 
in 1043, in the province of Daron. He was noted for 
his profound knowledge of philosophy and theology. 
He died in 1123, leaving a letter, which he wrote (1101) 
in favor of the Monophysites against Theophistes (print- 
ed at Constantinople in 1752; Galanus has inserted from 
it about twenty passages in his Conciliatio):—also a 
Treatise against the Greek Church :—A Commentary on 
Duniel. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. V. 


Darroch, the family name of several Scotch cler- 
gymen: 

1. DuGaLp, graduated at Glasgow University in 
1638; was admitted to the living at Kilcalmonell and 
Kilberry in 1641; had a recommendation in 1646 to 
the committee of Money; was transferred to Campbel- 
ton in 1649; appointed the same year one of the trans- 
lators of the Shorter Catechism into Irish; intrusted 
with the translation of the Brief Sum of Christian 
Doctrine iv 1660, and had to translate the Second Book 
of Kings into Irish, as part of the whole Bible; was de- 
prived by the privy council in 1662, and died about 
1664 or 1665. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 35, 43. 

2. Joun (1), graduated at Glasgow University in 
1625; was minister at Jura and Colonsay in 1639; de- 
posed in September, 1646, “for preaching to and gross 
compliance with rebels,” and died before May 9, 1649. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, tii, 53. 

3. Joun (2), was a student in Glasgow University in 
1665; recommended for license to preach in 1669, and 
called that year to the living at Kilcalmonell and Kil- 
berry; had charge of a Presbyterian congregation at 
Glenarm, Ireland, in 1687 ; was a member of the General 
Assembly in 1690; recalled to Kilcalmonell in 1691; 
transferred to Craigneish in May, 1692, and died in May, 
1780. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 43, 44. 

4. Maurice, had charge of the parish of Kilcalmo- 
nell in 1629, and died March 10, 1638, aged sixty-three 
years. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, iii, 48. 

5, ROBERT, graduated at Glasgow University in 1579; 
was chosen minister at Kilmarnock in 1580; was a 
member of the General Assembly in 1581; regent in 
Glasgow University in 1583; transferred to Stonehouse 
in 1585, and to Kilbride in 1586; had the parsouage of 
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Torrens presented to him by the king in 1587; was 
appointed in 1592 to give information against the Pa- 
pists; in 1597 was a commissioner to consider griev- 
ances; in 1606 was chosen constant moderator for the 
presbytery, but died the same month, aged about forty- 
eight years. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 289, 302, 
357. 

6. Wiuiiasi, son of the minister of Craigneish, stud- 
ied theology in Glasgow University; was licensed to 
preach in 1700; called to the living at Kilchrenan and 
Dalavich in 1701; deposed in January, 1710, for neg- 
lect of family worship, and afterwards became inentally 
deranged. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 71. 


Darrow, Francis, a Baptist minister, was born 
at Waterford, Conn., in 1779. He was converted under 
the preaching of his grandfather, Zadoc Darrow; was 
ordained, in 1809, assistant in Waterford; in 1827 be- 
came sole pastor, and remained until his death, in No- 
vember, 1850. See Waulchmun and Reflector, Nov. 21, 
1850. (J. C. S.) 


Darrow, Nathan, a Presbyterian minister, was 
ordained and settled at Homer, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1803; went 
to Cleveland in 1808, and afterwards to Vienna, O., 
where he resided till his death. See Presbyterianism 
in Central N. Y. p. 505. 


Darrow, William V., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Camden County, N. J., March 20, 
1819. He joined the Church in 1842; received license 
to exhort in 1849, to preach in 1850, and in 1851 was 
admitted into the New Jersey Conference, wherein he 
labored till his death, Jan. 24, 1856. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1856, p. 28. 

Darrow, Zadoc, Sr.,a Baptist minister, was born 
Dec. 25, 1728. He was ordained pastor in Waterford, 
Conn., in 1769, and his influence extended throughout 
the eastern part of the state. He died in 1827. See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 308; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 109. 

Darrow, Zadoc, Jr., a Baptist minister, was 
born at New London, Conn., June 11, 1768. He was 
converted at the age of seventeen, baptized in March, 
1788, and licensed in 1792. In 1807 he removed to 
Chenango County, N. Y., where he preached to three 
different churches; in 1819 went to Missouri, lived in 
St. Louis three years, and in 1823 purchased a tract of 
land and settled in the vicinity of Rock Spring, IIL; 
was publicly ordained Aug. 22, 1824, and removed in 
1849 to Collinsville, where he died July 18 of that vear. 
See Minutes of IU. Anniversaries, 1849, p.6. (J. C. S.) 


Darshan, Moses. See Moskts 1A-DARSHAN, 
Darshan, Simon. See Cara, SIMEON, 


Darstius, G. H., a German Reformed minister, was 
settled pastor in Bucks County, Pa., about the vear 1731, 
preaching in both the Dutch and German languages. 
In 1748 he removed to Holland. See Harbaugh, Fu- 
thers of the Germ. Ref. Church, ii, 875. 


Darte, FREEMAN, a Free-will Baptist minister, was 
born at Salisbury, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1803. He was con- 
verted in 1832; joined the Church in 1834; not long 
after commenced to preach, and was pastor in Erie and 
Cattaraugus counties, He died suddenly, Jan. 22, 1883. 
See Morning Star, Feb. 14, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Daruj, in Persian mythology, was a division of the 
evil demons, brought forth by Ahriman, as opposed to 
the creations of light from Ormuzd. 


Darvands, in Zendic mythology, are six evil spir- 
its created by Ahriman, in opposition to the Amshas- 
pands of Ahuramazda. Their namea were Akomano, 
Arder, Samva, Nasatvas, Taric, and Zaric. These were 
mostly the same as the deities of the Vedas, only 
changed into damons by the Zends, 


Darwinism. See EvoLUTION. 


Dasa-bala is a term employed to denote ten atiri- 
butes or modes of wisdom possessed by Buddha. They 
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are as follows: “1. The wisdom that understands what 
knowledge is necessary for the right fulfilment of any 
particular duty in whatsoever situation; 2. That which 
knows the result or consequences of karma, or moral ac- 
tion; 3. That which knows the way to the attainment 
of nimcana, or annihilation; 4. That which sees the 
various sakwalas or systems of worlds; 5. That which 
knows the thoughts of other beings; 6. That which 
knows that the organs of sense are not the self; 7. 
That which knows the purity produced by the exercise 
of the dhyanas, or abstract meditation; 8. That which 
kuows where any one was born in all his former births; 
9. That which knows where any one will be born in all 
his future births; 10. That which knows how the re- 
sults proceeding from karma, or moral action, may be 
overcome” (Hardy, Manual of Buddhism). 


Dasa-dandu are ten prohibitions which are en- 
joined upon the Buddhist monks, to be studied during 
their novitiate, as follows: “1. The eating of food after 
mid-day; 2. The seeing of dances or the hearing of 
music or singing; 3. The use of ornaments or per- 
fumes; 4. The use of a seat or couch more than a cu- 
bit high; 5. The receiving of gold, silver, or money ; 
6. Practicing some deception to prevent another priest 
from receiving that to which he is entitled; 7. Prac- 
ticing some deception to injure another priest, or bring 
him into danger; 8. Practicing some deception in or- 
der to cause another priest to be expelled from the com- 
munity; 9. Speaking evil of another priest; 10. Ut- 
tering slanders in order to excite dissension among the 
priests of the same community. The first five of these 
crimes may be forgiven, if the priest bring sand and 
sprinkle it in the court-yard of the wikara; and the 
second five may be forgiven after temporary expulsion ” 
(Hardy, Eastern Monachtsm, p. 28). 


Dasa-sil are ten obligations which must be repeat- 
ed and meditated upon by the Buddhist priest three 
hours a day during bis novitiate, They are as follows : 
“1, I will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids 
the taking of life; 2. I will observe the precept, or or- 
dinance, that forbids the taking of that which has not 

' been given; 3. I will observe the precept, or ordi- 
nance, that forbids sexual intercourse: 4. I will ob- 
serve the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the saving 
of that which is not true; 5. I will observe the pre- 
cept, or ordinance, that forbids the use of intoxicating 
drinks, that leads to indifference towards religion; 6. 
I will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the 
eating of food after mid-day; 7. I will observe the pre- 
cept, or ordinance, that forbids attendance upon dancing, 
singing, music, and masks; 8. I will observe the pre- 
cept, or ordinance, that forbids the adorning of the body 
with flowers, and the use of perfumes and unguenta; 
9. I will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids 
the use of high or honorable seats or couches; 10. I 
will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the 
receiving of gold or silver” (Hardy, Lustern Munuchtson, 
p. 24). 

Daser, Lupwie HercuLes, a Lutheran minister of 
Germany, was born at Affalterbach, April 4,1705. He 
studied at Tubingen, was in 1735 pastor at Schwaick- 
heim, and died in 1765, leaving, De Origine et Auctorite 
Punctorum Hebraicorum Dirina (Tibingen, 1728) :— 
De Augustiniana Decalogi Divisione (ibid. 17833) :— ber- 
thetdigung der Integritatis Textus Hebraici Veteris Tes- 
tamenti (Heilbronn, 1764). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 197 ; 
Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, s. v.; Jöcher, A ll- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Dash, Frenerkick H., an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Gosport. Hanta, Dec. 25, 1854. He 
entered Hackney College in 1874; in 1879 became pas- 
tor at Bungay; was ordained Jan. 27, 1880, and died 
Oct. 30 following. See (Lond.) Cung. Yeur-book, 1881, 
p. 869. 


Dashiell, Alfred H., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
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ter, was born in Maryland, Aug. 2, 1793. He graduated | at Futtehpoor, India, in 1826. He was educated in the 


at the University of Pennsylvania; was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia; became successively pastor 
of the Mariners’ Church, Philadelphia; of Firat Church, 
Jacksonville, Il. ; president of a female academy, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; pastor Presbyterian Church, Franklin; for 
nineteen years at Shelbyville; and finally resided in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. until his death, March 18,1881. See 
Norton, Hist. of the Presb. Church tn Ill. 


Dashiell, Benjamin D., a minister of the Meth- 
odixt Episcopal Church South, was born at Vienna, Md., 
Sept. 21, 1831. He removed with his parents to Texas 
in 1837; was licensed to preach in 1852; admitted iuto 
the Texas Conference on trial the same year; located 
in 1867; re-entered the conference in 1869, continuing 
in the itinerant ranks until 1880; and died Jan. 14, 1882. 
See Minules of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1882, p. 120. 

Dashiell, George, a Protestant Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Stepney, Somerset Co., Md.; was ad- 
witted to orders, and preached in Delaware, in South 
Sassafras Parish, Kent Co., Md., in Chester, and in St. 
Peter's, Baltimore. In 1816 he set up an independent 
church, claiming and exercising the authority to ordain 
others He died in New York city in April, 1852. He 
was distinguished fur his eloquence. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 313. 


Dashiell, Robert Laurenson, D.D., a Meth- 
alist Episcopal minister, was born in Salisbury, Md., 
June 25, 1825. He was converted at the age of tifteen; 
graduated frum Dickinson College in 1846, and in 1848 
entered the Baltimore Conference. His fields of labor 
were West River Circuit, Md., and Loudon, Va.; four 
years at Union and Wesley chapels, in Washington; 
1856 and 1857, Eutaw Street, and 1858 and 1859, Charles 
Street, Baltimore ; 1860 and 1861, Central Church, New- 
ark, N. J.; 1862 and 1863, Trinity, Jersey City; 1864 
to 1866, St. Paul's, Newark ; 1867, First Church, Orange; 
in nearly all of which he had large aud lasting revivals. 
In 1468 he was elected president of Dickinson College ; 
resigned in 1872, and was maide presiding elder of Jer- 
sey City district; but, in May of that year, was chosen 
Missionary secretary, which office he continued tv hold 
to the close of his life, March 8, 1880. Dr. Dashiell 
was a man of extraordinary gifts and graces, and left a 
rare recurd of success. His spirit was free and genial, 
his temperament poetical, his nature radical, his zeal 
catspoken, hia friendship lavish. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1880, p. 38; Simpson, Cyclup. of Meth- 
odism, a. v. 

_Dasius. (1) A soldier, in the time of Diocle- 
tuan and Maximian, at Dorostolus, where it was the 
custom to offer a human sacrifice to Saturn on Nov. 
. He, being selected for the purpose, preferred 
to die as a Christian, which meant dying by tort- 
ure. (2) A martyr at Nicomedia, with Zoticus, 
(aios, and twelve soldiers He is commemorated 


Qet. 21. 


Dasnami Dandis (ten-named Dandis), among the 
Hindas, are the primitive members of the order of Dan- 
dis (q. v.), who refer their origin to Saukara Acharya 
(q.¥.). There were fen classes of mendicants descended 
from this remarkable man, only three of whom have so 
far retained their purity as to entitle them to be called 
Saukara’s Dandis. They are numerous, especially in 
and about Benares; and to these the chief Vedanti writ- 
ets belong. The remaining members of the Dasnami 
clas, who have degenerated from the original purity of 
Practice which distinguished the primitive Dandis, are 
still religious characters, only they have given up the 
use of clothes, money, and ornaments; they prepare 
their own food, and admit members from any order of 
Hindûs, whereas the original Dandis admit only Brah- 
mins, 


Dass, Ishuree, a Presbyterian minister, was born 


mission-school there, and, on a visit to America, en- 
tered Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., but was compelled 
to return to his native land without graduating. He 
continued his studies with the English missionaries, 
and, in 1865, was licensed by Furruckabad Presbytery, 
and stationed at Futtehpoor, where he died, May 2, 1867. 
He wrote a prize essay on Female Educution in India. 
See Wilson, J/ist. Presb. Almanac, 1868, p. 83. 


Dassel, Curisti1an COXRAD, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Harkesbittel, March 16, 1768. 
In 1794 he was teacher at Hanover, in 1796 preacher 
at Schloss-Ricklingen, in 1800 at Hohenbostel, and in 
1806 first preacher at Stadthagen, where he died, in 
1826. He wrote: Ueber den Verfull des öffentlichen 
Religionscultus in thevlogischer /linsicht { Neustadt, 
1818) :— Der hannoverische Landeskatechismus als Lese- 
und Erbauungsbuch (Hanover, 1800) :— Commentar über 
der hunnöverischer Lundeskatechismus (Gottingen, 1811). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 496; ii, 219; 
Zuchuld, Bibl, Theol. i, 264. (B. P.) 


Dassier, Lazars, a French preacher, lived about 
1685. He was of the order of St. Dominic, and pub- 
lished a number of Sermons, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Dassov, Nicolaus, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg, Dec. 11,1639. At Greifs- 
wald, where he took the degree of doctor of theology, 
he was also professor, senior of the theological faculty, 
member of consistory, and pastor of St. Mary’s. He 
died Aug. 8, 1706, leaving: De Prima Nicolaiturum 
Hteresi: — De Vento Pentecostali: — De Glorificutione 
Christi. See Moller, Cimbria Litteruta ; Jocher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrien-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Dassov, Theodor, a German theologian, brother 
of Nicolaus, was born at Hamburg. He stadied at 
Giessen and Wittenberg; was in 1678 professor ex- 
traordinarius of Oriental languages, and in 1689 pr- 
fessor ordinarius at the latter place, where he also took 
his degree as doctor of theology, in 1699. He accepted 
a call to Kiel, and died Jan. 6, 1721, while general su- 
perintendent of Holstein and provost of Rendsburg. 
He wrote: Aris Ungue Sect. Inque Sucrific. Oblat. (Wit- 
tenberg, 1697) :—De Emphusi Sacrarum Vocum ex Vet. 
Hist. Hebr. Repet. (Kiel, 1714) :— De Jure Finium ex Pan- 
dect. Tulmudic. (Wittenberg, 1735) :—De Ritibus Mesu- 
sæ (ibid. 1714): Dissidium Pontif. Rom. et Hebr. (ibid. 
1735)—Jmugines Hebreorum Rerum, quœ Nostra Ætate 
Circumferunt (ibid. 1735) :— Rabbinismi, Philol. $. A ncil- 
lant. (1674) :— Diutribe in Judæos de Resurrectione Mor- 
tuorum (1675):— Vota Monastica et Nasiræorum (1736): 
—Scholia Criticorum (1707). See Moller, Cimbria Lit- 
teratu; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lextkon, 8. v.; 
Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 143, 202, 604; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jad. i, 197; Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Hundbuch, 


sv. (B. P.) 


Datan, in Slavonic mythology, was a god of the 
Poles, who was said to dispense blessings, prosperity, 
and plenty, especially in fruits of the field. 


Dathe, Hicroxymvus, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Hamburg, Feb. 4, 1667. He 
studied at Giessen and Wittenberg; was in 1694 pro- 
vost and superintendent at Kemberg, in 1700 at Anna- 
berg, and died, a doctor of theology, June 14, 1707, 
leaving, De Sacramento Baptiami, de Peccuto et Libero 
Arbitrio :— Orationes de Patientia Christi. See Moller, 
Cimbria Litterata; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) . 

Dathevatsi, Grecory, an Armenian theologian, 
who lived in the middle of the 14th century, was monk 
in a monastery at Dathev. After having studied un- 
der the celebrated John Orodnetsi, he taught theology 
and philosophy. He died in 1410, leaving about twenty 
works, of which the best known is a Book of Questions, 
printed at Constantinople, and held to be heretical, 


DATI 


There was also another Gregory Dathevatsi, who was 
martyred in the 17th century by the Kurds; and this 
one, according to the opinion of Sérpos, is commemo- 
rated in the Armenian liturgy. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, q. v. 


Dati, Leonardo (1), an Italian theologian, was 
born at Florence about 1360. He entered the order 
vf the Dominicans, and became celebrated for learning 
and piety. He was sent, in the year 1400, to the Coun- 
cil of Constance. After having accomplished diplo- 
matic missions to the king of Bohemia, in 1409, and 
the emperor Sigismund, in 1413, he was elected general 
of his order in 1414; and died in April, 1425, leaving 
several theological works, the only ones of which that 
have been printed are, Sermones de Petitionibus (Lyons, 
1518, 8vo):—Sermones de Flagellis Peccutorum (ibid. 
eud.4to). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Genérule, 8. v. 


Dati, Leonardo (2), an Italian theologian, was 
born at Florence in 1408. He was canon at Florence, 
and afterwards secretary to popes Calixtus III, Pius II, 
Paul II, and Sixtus IV. He was appointed, in 1467, 
bishop of Massa, and died at Kome in 1472, leaving in 
MS. many works in prose and verse. Mehus pub- 
lished thirty-three of his Letters (Florence, 1742, 8vo). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. ü 


Datius, bishop of Milan, was consecrated about 527. 
He brought ruin upon his countrymen by the part he 
took in instigating the revolt of Liguria from Vitiges, 
the Gothic king of Italy. When Milan was sacked by 
the Goths he fled to Constantinople. In 547 he united 
with pope Vigilius in opposing Justinian’s condemnato- 
ry edict of the three articles, by refusing to sign it; and 
the two controversialists took refuge in the church of 
St. Peter, at Constantinople, in 551, from which the im- 
perial troops vainly endeavored to drag the pope by 
force. A second refuge was taken in the church of St. 
Euphemia, at Chalcedon, where the pope, afraid to leave 
his asylum, appointed Datius one of his representatives 
in the approaching discussions. Datius died about 555. 
See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Dativa was a female martyr in Byzacium, Africa, 
in 484; commemorated Dec. 6, with seven others. 


Dativus is the name of several early Christians of 
eminence : 

1. Bishop of Badæ, in Numidia, a frontier post towards 
the Gætuli, was the author of sevetal epistles. 

2. Seventh bishop of Limoges, succeeded Adelphius 
in the latter part of the 3d century. He was deposed 
at the end of nineteen years, during the persecution of 
Diocletian. 

3. A celebrated senator, was martyred under Diocle- 
tian, at Carthage, in 304. He and forty-eight others 
were surprised while worshipping at Abitina, and, after ! 
severe torture, died—some from starvation. He is com- 
memorated on Feb, 11, See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 
B, V. 


Datta (or Dattatreya), an incarnation of a por- 
tion of Vishnu, and therefore venerated by the Vaish- 
navas (q. v.) He was also eminent for his practice of 
the Yoga, and hence is held in high estimation by the 
Yogis (q. v.).—Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. 

Daubenton, GriLLavme, a French Jesuit, born at 
Auxerre in 1648, went to Spain as confessor to Philip 
V; was sent back in 1706, but returned in 1716. He 
died in 1723, leaving Oruisons Funebres and a Vie de 
Saint François Régis. See Hoefer, Nuur. Biog. Géné- 
rule, 8. v. 

Daubentonne (or Dabentonne), Jeanne (called 
also Pieroime Duubenton), a French female fanatic, born 
in Paris, was burned there, July 5, 1872, for setting her- 
self up as a prophetess at the head of the Turlupins or 
“ Brothers of the Company of Poverty.” See Hoefer, 
Nour, Biog, Générale, 8, v. 


D'Aubigné. See MERLK. 
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Daiible, G., a Baptist missionary, was born in Switz- 
erland about 1820. Under the auspices of the Basle 
Missionary Society, he was laboring in Dacca, Bengal, 
when he became a Baptist, and was baptized at Tezpur, 
on the Brahmaputra, Assam, Feb. 4, 1850; and appoint- 
ed a missionary at Nowgong, on the other side of the 
river. He died March 21, 1858. Sec The Missionary 
Jubilee, p. 245. (J.C. S.) 

Daubus, CHARLES, a French Protestant ecclesiastic 
and philosopher, born at Auxerre, was for some time 
minister at Nérac. Among several productions, he 
wrote, L’Echelle de Jucob (St. Foy, 1626, 8vo):— 
L’Ebionisme des Moines (12mo):—Bellarmin Réformé 
(1631, 8vo). See Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Daud, an Arabic philosopher, son of Nassir, be- 
longed to the tribe of the Thal, died A.D. 770. See 
Hoeſer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Daudé, Pierre (1), a French Protestant theologian, 
was born at Marvejols (Lozere), Sept. 26, 1654. He 
studied theology at Puylaurena, and went in 1680 to 
England, where he completed his studies; was active 
for some time in the evangelical ministry, and for twen- 
ty-eight years was clerk of the exchequer. He died in 
London, Jan. 29, 1783, leaving several transitory pieces 
(Amsterdam, 1730). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
& v. 

Daudé, Pierre (2), a French Protestant divine, , 
nephew of the foregoing, was born at Marvejols (Lo- 
zére) in 1681, and died in England, May 11, 1754, leav- 
ing the following works, which were published anony- 
mously, Vie de Michel de Cerrantes, Trad. de L' Espagnol 
de Mayans y Siscar (Amsterdam, 1740, 2 vols.) : Traité 
de la Foi, Traduit du Lutin de Burnet (ibid. 1729). Ac- 
cording to Barbier and Burnet, he co-operated in the 
| publication of the Bibliotheque Historique, 1733-47. See 

Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Dauderstadt, Curistorn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Naumburg in 1580, He stud- 
ied at Leipsic and Wittenberg, was in 1605 con-rector 
at Zeitz, in 1608 rector, in 1612 at Saleck, and in 1617 
pastor at Skeuditz. In 1625 he went to Freiburg, and 
died in 1654. He wrote, Apodiris Messie : — Pussio 
Secundum Quattuor Evangelistus : — Meditat. Septem 
Verborum Christi in-Cruce :—Anti-Christus Orientahis. 
See Schamelius, Nuumburgum Literatum; Jicher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lextkon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Daughaday, Thomas, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Baltimore County, Md., in 1777. He 
was converted young; in 1798 entered the Baltimore 
Conference; travelled in Maryland, Virginia, and Peun- 
ayvivania until 1802, when he located; but re-entered 
the effective ranks in 1805, and labored to the close of 
his life, Oct. 12, 1810, See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1811, p. 192. 


Daugherty, Janus, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Park, near Lairmount, County Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, April 9, 1796. He came to America 
in 1819, and went to South Hero, Vt. After prepara- 
tory studies with the Rev. Asa Lyon, and in St. Albans’ 
Academy, he graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1830, studying theology with Rev. O. S. Hoyt, 
of Hinesburg, and also with W. Smith, D.D., of Se. 
Albans. He was ordained as an evangelist, Jan. 18, 
1832, and for some time labored for the Colonial Mis- 
sionaty Society ; was also a teacher at Frost Village aud 
Shefford, Canada; was installed at Milton, Vt., Sept. 28, 
1836, and dismissed July 5, 1848. He next was agent 
for the Foreign Evangelical Society one year; then 
acting pastor at Fairfax, Vt., from 1849 to 1851. Novy. 
12, 1857, he was installed at Johnson ; dismissed March 
12, 1867, and remained there without charge until his 
death, June 10, 1878. (W. P. S.) 


Daughtry, Josian B., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, joined the Tennessee Confer- 











ence in 1816; became superannuated in 185; entered 
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the Mississippi Conference in 1850; again became super- 
annuated in 1853; and died late in that vear or early in 
184. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Charch South, 1854, p. 529. 

Daullé, Jeax, an eminent French engraver, was 
born at Abbeville in 1707, and settled in Paris, where 
he was admitted a member of the Academy in 1742. 
He died there, April 23, 1763. The fullowing are some 
of his principal plates: The Magdalen; Diogenes with 
his Lantern, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. List. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Daumer, GeonGc Frienricn, a Roman Catholic 
convert of Germany, was born at Nttremberg, March 5, 
1800. He commenced studying theology at Erlang- 
en, where he belonged to the so-called pietists. The 
lectures of Schelling made him give up theology, which 
he exchanged at Leipsic for philology. In 1822 he was 
appointed teacher at the Latin school, and in 1827 at 
thee gymnasium of his native place. In 1833 he re- 
signed his position, joined in 1858 the Roman Catholic 
Church, and died Dec. 14, 1875, at Wurzburg. He 
published, Urgeschichte des Menschengeistes (Nürnberg, 
1827) :— Philosophie, Religion und Alterthum (1833) :— 
Uder die Entwendung ägyptischen Eigenthums heim 
Auszug der {sr-aeliten aus Egypten (ibid.) :—Polemische 
Blatter, betreffend Christenthum, Bibelgluuben und Theol- 
ogie (ibid. 1834) :—Ziige zu einer neuen Philosophie der 

‘Religion und Religionsyeschichte (ibid. 1835) :—Anthro- 
pologismus und Kriticismus der Gegenwart (ibid. 1844) : 


—Die Stimme der Wahrheit tn den religiösen und con- 


fesionellen Kämpfen der Gegenwart (ibid. 1845) :—Sab- 
bath, Moloch und Tabu (ibid. 1839) :—Der Feuer- und 
Molockdienst der alten Hebrder (Braunschweig, 1842) : 
—Die Geheimnisse des christlichen Alterthums (Ham- 
burg, 1847, 2 vola.) :— Die Religion des neuen Weltalters 
(ibid, 1850, 3 vols.):— Meine Conversion Ein Stück See- 
ba- und Zeitgeschichte (Mayence, 1859). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 265; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 197 sq.; Lich- 
tenberger, Eacyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s, v.; Hoe- 
fet, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Daun, Gerorce, a Scotch clergyman, graduated at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1772; was schoolmaster 
at Alves; licensed to preach in 1778; appointed to 
the living at Insch in 1790, and died May 21, 1821, 
aged seventy years. See Fustt Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 
582, 

Dauney, Francis (1), a Scotch clergyman, grad- 
asted at Marischal College, Aberdeen; was licensed to 
preach in June, 1742; called to the living at Lumpha- 
nan; ordained in June, 1743; transferred to Banchory- 
Ternan in June, 1758; and died April 2, 1800, aged 
eighty-one vears, See Fusti Eccles. Scolicuna, iii, 523, 
336, 537. 

Dauney, Francis (2), a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach in Mav, 1709; called to the living 
at Keithball and Kinkell in 1710; transferred to Kem- 
nay in 1719, and died Nov, 7, 1745. See Fusti Eccles. 
Seuticune, iii, 585, 588. 

Daurès, Louis, a French theologian, was born at 
Milhaa (Rouergue) in 1655, He became a Dominican, 
went to Paria, al founded there the community of 
penitence called St. Valére, in the suburb of St. Ger- 
main, with the object of gathering together voung girls 
whe had been led into debauchery. He died there, May 
19,1728, leaving L'Eglise Protestante Détruitte pur Elle 
Mime (Varis, 1689, 12mo). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Geérule, a v. 

D’Aurolt, Axruoxv. See AVEROLT, ANTHONY. 


Dausas was a martyr in Persia in 361. He was 
one of the captives carried away by Sapor II when he 
unk Bezalule or Pheenicia. Heliodorus, the bishop, be- 
ing taken ill, consecrated Dausas, and gave him charge 
over ali the captives who had escaped the rack. When 
they assembled to worship, it was reported to the king 
that they met to curve him, and the Christians, to the 
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number of three hundred, were collected, and com- 
manded to embrace fire-worship or die. Dausas encour- 
aged his flock, telling them that they would be deliv- 
ered from bondage and restored to their country. Two 
hundred and sixty-five of them were slain, twenty-five 
apostatized, and the fate of the other ten is unknown. 
See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Dausque (or Dausquey; Lat. Dausaquius), a 
French scholar, was born at St. Omer, Dec. 5, 1566. He 
joined the Jesuits, but left them in 1610, and became 
canon of Tournay. He died about 1636, leaving, among 
other works, Basilii, Seleuciensis Episcopi, Ilomilio 
(Heidelberg, 1604; transl. from the Greek, with notes): 
—Scutum Duplex, etc. (Douay, 1610): — Sancti Pauli 
Sanctitudo (Paris, 1627):—Suncti Josephi Sunctificatio 
extra Uterum (Lyons, 1671). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Daut, Jonass MAXIMILIAN, a journeyman shoe- 
maker of Frankfort-on-the-Main, was one of those en- 
thusiasts who appeared after the beginning of the 18th 
century, and proclaimed the coming judgment of God. 
At the divine behest, as he said, he wrote, in 1710, his 
Helle Donnerposuune, in which he cries the woe espe- 
cially over Frankfort and the Roman empire. Only a 
small number will be saved for the marriage-feast of 
the Lamb, after ‘Turks, Jews, and heathen have been 
converted. Against the Lutheran clergy he was es- 
pecially severe. Expelled from Frankfort, he went w 
Leyden, where he soon had a conflict with Ueberfeldt, 
against whom he wrote, calling his adherents “Judas 
brethren.” He was afterwards, however, again on good 
terms with Ueberfeldt. In and about Ulm he succeed- 
ed with his notions, in consequence of which the mag- 
istrate issued an edict against these meddling preach- 
ers, and prohibited the reading of Daut’s writings, to 
which also belonged his Geistliche Betrachtungen, pub- 
lished in 1711. John Frick, a pastor and professor of 
theology, who was appointed to bring him back from 
his errors, succeeded in his mission, and again recon- 
ciled him with the Church. See Walch, Rel. Streitig- 
keiten in der lutherischen Kirche, ii, 794; v, 1051; Pfaff, 
Introductio in Flist. Theol. ii, 372; Burger, Frercitutio 
de Sutoribus Fanaticis (Leipsic, 1730); Fuhrmann, 
Handbuch der Rel. und Kirchengeschichte, s. v.; Hagen- 
bach, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Davcina, an early Chaldæan goddess, the wife of 
Hea, and the mother of Marduk. She has been sup- 
posed to represent the earth in a female form, as Hea 
was the god of the waters. Her analogue was the 
Phænician goddess Bohu. 


Davenport, Addington, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, graduated from Harvard College 
in 1719, and went to England for ordination. For a 
while he was pastor of the Church in Scituate, Mass.; 
he became assistant rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
April 15, 1737; and in May, 1740, rector of Trinity 
Church in the same city. He died there, Sept. 8, 1746. 
See Sprague, 4 nnals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 122. 


Davenport, Benjamin, an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Bourneheath, Bromsgrove, in 1826. 
He was converted at seventeen; joined the Baptist 
Church at Holy Cross, and began to preach at Catshill 
and Stony Stratford. He settled as pastor at Brington, 
Northamptonshire, in 1854, and died July 30,1857. See 
(Lond.) Bupttst I/and-bovk, 1858, p. 49. 


Davenport, Ebenezer, a Congregational minis- 
ter, graduated from Princeton College, was settled over 
the First Church at Greenwich, Conn in 1767, and re- 
mained there until his death in 1773. 


Davenport, James, an eccentric Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Stamford, Conn., in 1716. He 
graduated from Yale College at the age of twenty-two. 
In 1738 the Philadelphia Presbytery gave Maidenhead 
and Hopewell leave to call him, but he preferred to set- 
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tle at Southold, L. T., and was ordained by a council, 
Oct. 26, 1738. He was not an eloquent speaker, and 
in preaching exhausted himself, exhibiting strange 
contortions of face, and a strange, singing tone, which 
was imitated by many Baptists of the South. White- 
field, who met him in 1740, styles him ‘tone of the 
ministers whom God had sent out, a sweet, zealous 
soul.” Davenport had considerable success in South- 
old, and was the means of a great revival in Basking- 
ridge, N. J., where he preached fur a season. He vis- 
ited Connecticut in 1741, At Stonington, one hundred 
persons were converted by his first sermon. Twenty of 
the Niantic Indians were converted under his preaching 
at East Lyme, and many of the Mohegan tribe, also. 
At New Haven he came into conflict with the pastor. 
He was alterwards arrested at Ripton for disorderly pro- 
ceedings and carried to Hartford, where he sang all 
night in prison. The grand jury presented him asa de- 
famer of the ministry; he was treated as insane, and 
carried to his home. In March, 1743, he went to New 
London aud organized a separate church, his followers 
making a bonfire of religious books and fine clothing. 
After a severe illness, his mind underwent a change; he 
bewailed his errors, and in July, 1744, made ample re- 
traction. In 1746 he became a member of the New 
Brunswick Presbytery. Having recovered his health, 
he spent two months, in 1750, in Virginia, and also la- 
bored with some success at Cape May, N. J. 
called to Maidenhead and Hopewell, and waa installed 
Oct. 27, 1754. As moderator of the synod of New York 
he preached the opening sermon, which was printed 


with the title The Faithful Minister Encouraged. He | 


remained pastor for three years, but his labora were not 
greatly blessed. Many of the extravagances charged 
against him were untrue, coming from scoffers and 
worldly men. Davenport died in 1757, and was buried 
in the New-Light graveyard, near Pennington, N. J. 
(W. P. 8.) 


Davenport, John, a Presbyterian minister, was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Suffolk, June 4, 1775, 
and served the congregation in Southold, L. I, for two 
years, On Aug. 12, 1795, he was settled at Deerfield, 
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or any head of a monastery, of whatever rank, was called 
David; so that, when a monastic head gave letters of 
commendation to any one, he subscribed! himself as 
“ David illius loci” (Gratian, De Formautis, quoted by 
Ducange). 


David, a frequent name in early Christian history. 
See also Dasivs. 

1. One of the fuur luminaries of the Barbeliot system. 
See Danks, 

2. A bishop of the 5th century. About 440 he car- 
ried a letter from Leo the Great to the bishop of Mairi- 
tania, and is praised by the pope. 

3. A deacon, and treasurer of the Church of Edess, 
was one of the witnesses produced by the presbytcrs 
against Ibas before Photius of Tyre. His testimoiy 
was rejected by the judges. 

4. This is a common form of the Irish Dabi, Mobi. 
etc. The most famous of the name was David, called 
sometimes “ Legate of all Ireland,” who succeeded Ss. 
Dubhthach as bishop of Armagh in 548. He died in 
550. 

5. A martyr, together with three boys, is commemo- 
rated June 25. 

6. Of Thessalonica, is commemorated June 26. 

7. King of Ethiopia, commemorated Sept. 7. 

8. King of the Jews, commemorated variously : Sept. 
80 (Cal. Armen.) ; Dec. 19 (Cul. Ethiop.); Dec. 29 (Mart. 
6 
9. Commemorated with Constantine, Oct. 2. 


David, a Scotch prelate, was chamberlain to the 
king. and was consecrated bishop of St. Andrews on 
St. Vincent's day, Jan. 22, 1233, by William, Gilbert, 
and Clement, bishops of Glasgow, Caithness, and Dum- 
blane. In 1242 he held a provincial council at Perth; 
and in 1249 performed the ceremony of anointing king 
Alexander III, at Scone. He died at Northampton in 
1258. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 16. 


David, another Scotch prelate, was bishop of Ar- 


gvle in 1330 and 1350. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 287. 


David, a Carmelite of the 15th century, was born in 


N. J., but resigned in 1805. He died July 13, 1821. j Cherbury, Shropshire. Leland saya he was Theologie 


See Alexander, Princeton College in the 18th Century. 


Davenport, Robert Dunlevy, a Baptist mis. | 
sionary, was born in Williamsburg, Va., March 25, 1809. 
He studied at the Virginia Baptist Seminary ; was or- 
dained at Richmond in August, 1885; received bis ap- 
pointment as a missionary to labor among the Siamese 
in September fullowing, and arrived in Bangkok in July, 
1836. Being a practical printer, he took with him a 
press, types in Chinese and Siamese, and a lithographic 
press, and was the means of doing great good, by the 
publication of religious literature for the people for 
whose spiritual welfare he was laboring. At the end 
of about nine years’ service he returned to America on 
account of his health, and died at Alexandria, La., Nov. 
24,1848. (J.C. S.) 


Davenport, Silas D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector, in 1857, in Wadesborough, N. C., 
whence he removed to Corpus Christi, Texas, in 1861, 
and subsequently, in 1865, performed missionary work 
at Waco. In 1866 he was rector of ‘Trinity Church, 
in Marshall, whence he removed to Dallas in 1868, 
as rector of St. Matthew's Church, and there remained 
until his death, Jan, 1, 1877. See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 
1878, p. 168. 


Daveyro, PAxTALeon, a Portuguese monk, who 
lived at the end ofthe 16th and the beginning of the 17th 
century. He made a journey to Jerusalem, of which 
he published an account, under the title, Itineruriu de 
Terra Sancta (Lisbon, 1593). Diego Tavares published 
of it a much more enlarged edition (ibid. 1683). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, a. v. 


David. Among the Egyptians, an archimandrite, 


copritione clarus, Going over to Ireland he was made 
bishop of Dromore (1427-29). He wrote some books, 
but they are not mentioned by Bale (De Scriptoribus 
Brit.) nor by sir James Ware (De Scriptoribus //ibern- 
cis), so they were few or obscure. Returning to Eng- 
land, he died, and was buried in the Carmelite monas- 
tery at Ludlow in 1420. See Fuller, Worthies of Eng- 
land (eds: Nuttall), iti, 64. 


David ALmasser, a Jew of Moravia, who lived 
about the end of the 12th century, professed to be the 
Messiah. He pretended to make himself invisible at 
pleasure; and the ignorant Jews submitted to his call 
and followed him in massen The governor (who was 
alarmed by the agitation) promised him pardon if he 
would surrender himself to his hands. David did so 
with confidence, and was put in prison. He escaped. 
however, and the Jews, being threatened with severe 
tines, delivered up David, who this time no more es- 
caped either the eye or the hand of the executioner. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


David Atrut (Alroy or el-Roi, i. e. “the seeing ;” 
also called Aſenuhem ben-Solomon) is known in Jewish 
history as one of the false Messiahs who arose from time 
to time. About the year 1160 he appeared among the 
Persian Jews, and proclaimed himself as sent from God 
to free the Jews from the Mohammedans and to bring 
them back to Jerusalem. David brought trouble upon 
his countrymen, and his timely death—his father-in- 
law had invited David to a supper, and while in a state 
uf drunkenness the latter was beheaded—stopped the 
persecution of the sultan against the Jewa. Disraeli 
has taken this historical event as the plot of his 4 bray. 
See Lent, De Judworum Pseudomessiis (2d ed. Herburn, 
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1697), p.52 9q.; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, vi, 291 8q.; | Veridicus Christianus (Antwerp, 1601) :—Eztinctorium 
Robling, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen-Lexikon, 8. v.;| Fumose Fucis [ollandie (ibid. 1602) :—Aleearium Ro- 


Huefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 
David sex-ArJe Löw. See Lipa, DAVID DE. 


David Bex-GEDALJA ibn-Juchju. See IBN-JACHJA, 
Davin, 


David sen-Isaac de Pomis. See Pomis, Davin DE. 
David Bpen-JuxHUDA (Leon). See Musser, Lro. 
David Gans. See Gans, Davin. 

David HA-Kouen de Lara. See Lara, DAVID DE. 
David OPPENHBEIM. See OPPENHEIM, Davin. 
David ProvenzaLe. See PRovenzace, Davin, 


David RusBent (also called Darid Leimlein), a fanat- 
ical Jew, lived at the end of the 15th and in the first 
part of the 16th century. It was said that he frequent- 
lv remained without food for sixty days; professed to 
come from the east of Tartary ; and announced the ad- 
vent of the Messiah for the year 1500. Accordingly, in 
1499, he pretended tu have received a divine command 
to lead the Jews back to the land of their fathers; and 
when some were preparing to go to the Holy Land, Da- 
vid was under the necessity of declaring that God was 
displeased with their sins, and had therefore retarded 
the accomplishment of his promise. Pope Clement VII, 
who favored the Israelites, honored David with much 
distinction. David went to Lisbon, and there succeed- 
ed in bringing back to Judaism Solomon Molcho, who 
had become a Christian, and who occupied the position of 
secretary to the king of Portugal. Solomon was both 
an orator and a scribe, and thus affurded great help to Da- 
vid. The two together happened to be present at Man- 
tua when Charles V passed through the city. Solomon 
was s imprudent as to ask the emperor fur an audi- 
ence, hoping to convert him to Judaism; but the only 
result was that he was compelled to mount the funeral 
pile. David was seized at the same time, and sent to 
Spain, where he died a few days afterwards. His death 
did not undeceive the Jews, who believed for a long time 
that he returned every week to visit his wife, who was 
in Italy. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générule, s. v. 


David, Charles, a French engraver, was born in 
Pans about 1600. The fullowing are some of his best 
prints: Christ Shown to the Penple by Pilate; The Vir- 
sn und Infunt, with Angels; The Virgin, with St. Ber- 
surd. See Biog. Universelle, s, v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
nf the Fine Arta, 8. v. 

David, Claude, a French Benedictine of the soci- 
ety of St. Maur, was born at Dijon in 1644, and died 
Nov, 6, 1705. He composed several works on the sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical scholarship, one only of which has 
been printed: Lessertution sur Saint Denys UA réopa- 
sie. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

David, Francois Anne, a French engraver and 
editor, was born in Paris in 1741; was a pupil of Le Bas; 
and died in his native city, April 2, 1824. The follow- 
ing are some of bis principal religious works: Adam and 
ice in Paradise ; David with the Head of Goliath. He 
alo published many volumes, including an illustrated 
Bible. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

David, Jacques, a French poet and theologian, 
who was born at Annecy, and lived about 1536, was judge 
at Velay, and left Hisforia Dedicationis Ecclesia Podii 
Amaensis in Vallaviau, etc. (Avignon, 1516); three royal 
«mgs, four ballads, and ten roundelays, in praise of the 
Virgin Mary, with an orison (Lyous, 1536). See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 

David, Jean (1), a Belgian theologian, was born 
at Courtrai in 1546. He was pastor of St. Martin's, 
at Coartrai; joined the Jesuits in 1581; was successive- 
ly rector of the colleges of Courtrai, Brussels, and Ghent, 
and died at Antwerp, Aug. 9, 1613. His numerous as- 
cetic works are written in Latin and Flemish, including 
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mane Ecclesia (ibid.):—Arcunum Iœreticum (ibid.): 
—Labyrinthum Hereticorum (ibid. 1605) :—Occastonis 
Arrepte ac Neglecte Typus (ibid. eod.):—Puradisus 
Sponsiuc Sponse (ibid. 1607) :—and many others, See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


David, Jean (2), a French canon, was born at 
Carcassonne, and flourished about 1672. He was com- 
mendatory of the abbey of the Bons-Hommes, near An- 
gers, and was sent to Rome on a mission by Louis XIV, 
where he died. His principal works are, Du Jugement 
Cunonique des Ecéques (Varis, 1671) :—Réponse aux Re- 
murques de M. de Tuunoy (ibid. eud.). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

David, Jerome, a French engraver, brother of 
Charles, was born at Paris in 1608. The following is a 
list of some of his principal works: Adum and Ere Drir- 
en from Paradise ; The Assumption of the Virgin; St. 
Francis of Paula. He etched forty-two plates from the 
designs of Montano, of churches, tombs, and altars at 
Rome. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Jlist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


David, John Baptist. a Roman Catholic bishop, 
was born near Nantes, France, in 1760. He was made 
a priest of St. Sulpice in 1784; came to America with 
Flaget and Badin in 1792 as missionary in Maryland; 
in Kentucky in 1811 sq.; was bishop of Mauricastro in 
partibus and coadjutor of Bardstown in 1819; and died 
June 12, 1841. See De Courcy and Shea, List. of the 
Cath. Church in the U. S.p. 70, 125. 


David, Lodovico Antonio, an Italian painter, 
was born at Lugano in 1648, and studied under Cava- 
liere Cairo and Ercole Procaccini at Milan. He became 
a painter of eminence, and executed many works for 
the churches and convents at Milan and Venice. Iu 
the Church of San Silvestro, in Venice, is a Nativity by 
this artist, which is especially commended. He died 
about 1730. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8, v. 

David, Nicolas Joseph, a French theologian, 
was born near Bayeux. He was professor in the cal- 
lege of Montaigu and canon of St. Marcel, and died 
at Paris, Aug. 5, 1784, leaving Réfutation du Systeme dun 
Philosophe Curtésien (Paris, 1729). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Davidge, Jasrs,an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Motcomb, Dorsetshire, Oct. 14, 1803, of Wes- 
leyan parents, and was blind from his birth. At the 
age of fifteen he was placed in the blind asylum at 
Bristol to learn the trade of basket-making. Return- 
ing to his native village, he awakened much interest 
as “The Blind Preacher.” Being also a musician and 
poet, he composed his own hymns and tunes, after sing- 
ing which, bis preaching was especially attractive to 
his hearers, Having become a Baptist, he was or- 
dained at Iwerne Minster, July 25, 1833, where he con- 
tinued till his death, Jan. 6, 1872. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist Hand-book, 1873, p. 255. (J. C. S.) 


Davidi, Franciscus, a German Socinian, was born 
in Transylvania about 1510. At tirst a zealous Romanist, 
he became a Protestant, and defended the Lutheran doc- 
trines against the Zwinglians. He soon joined the lat- 
ter, and tinally became a Socinian, through the influence 
of Georg Blandrata, who also succeeded in causing the 
removal of the Lutheran court-preacher, Dionvsius Ale- 
sius, and putting Davidi in his place. Davidi’s influence 
over prince Sigismund was so great that he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Transylvania. When the 
synod at Torda was held, in 1568, Davidi openly de- 
clared that Jesus Christ was nothing but a man, with- 
out any claim to adoration. Being accused of intrigues 
against the state, he was condemned to imprisonment 
in the fortress at Detva, where he died, June 6, 1579. 
Some of his published writings are found in the Bibli- 
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otheca Fratrum Polunorum. See Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrien-Lerikon, 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclupédie des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Davids, Arrnur LuMLey, a Jewish writer, was 
born in London in 1811, and died Julv 17, 1832. Be- 
fure he was twenty, he delivered a lecture in the pres- 
ence of the “ Society for the Cultivation of Hebrew Lit- 
erature,” on The Philosophy of the Jews, replete with 


deep learning and profound research, and published in | 


1833. Hd also wrote a Grammar of the Turkish Lan- | 
guage, with a Preliminary Discourse on the Language 
and Literature of Eustern Nations (London, 1832), a 
work which called forth the most unqualified praise from 
the most competent judges of the subject. See Furst, 
Bibl, Jud. i, 202. (B. P.) 


Davidson (occasionally written Davidsone or 
Davidsoune), the family name of a large number of 
Scotch clergymen: 

1. Apam, graduated at Edinburgh University, June 
28, 1697; was licensed to preach Dec. 7, 1698; called to 
the living at Essie-with-Nevay, Aug. 27, 1701; ordained 
Dec. 30, 1702, and died Oct. 24, 1720, aged furty-one 
years. See Fusti Eccles, Scoticuna, iii, 747. 

2. ALEXANDER (1), was licensed to preach in 1740; 
called to the living at Traquair; ordained in 1744; and 
died July 20, 1759. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, i i, 258. 

3. ALEXANDER (2), was licensed to preach in 1758; 
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22, 1843, and died three days afterwards, aged fort v-one 
vears. He published a Sermon (1830). See Fasti Ec- 
cles. Scoticune, iii, 726. 

11. Duscas, was promoted from being regent in 
Aberdeen University, and presented by the king, in Feb- 
ruary, 1574, to the living at Rathen, as the first min- 
ister; in 1593 Lonmay was under hiscare. He was mol- 
erator of the assembly in August, 1597, and continued 
in 1601. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 687. 

12. Euuior WiıLLia{, was licensed to preach in 
1788; appointed by the king assistant and successor to 
his father, Isaac, in September, 1789, and died Aug. 21, 
1846, aged eighty years. Sce Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
i, 746. 
13. Georce (1), graduated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in June, 1658; was admitted to the living at Rer- 
rick in 1664; transferred to Anwoth in 1666, and to Whit- 
some in 1668; continued in October, 1684; and died be- 
fore Feb. 5, 1686. See Fasti Eccles. Sooticaner, i, 450, 
693, 721. 

14. GreorGE (2), graduated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, March 31, 1809; was licensed to preach Noy, 22, 
1814; ordained in March, 1819, as missionary at Berrie- 
dale; presented Feb, 22, and admitted June 15, 1820, to 
the living at Latheron; and juined the Free Secession, 
March 24, 1848. He published An Account of the Pur- 
i ish. See Fasti Eccles. Seoticune, iti, 36-4. 

15. Grorce Ramsay, was licensed to preach June 


presented to the living at Stenton in 1766; ordained in 25, 1823; presented by the earl of Kintore, in March, 


February, 1767; and died Jan. 24, 1801, aged seventy 
years, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 384. 

4. ALEXANDER (3), was licensed to preach in 1802; 
presented to the living of Gargunnock in 1809; or- 
dained in 1810; transferred to Slamannan in August, 
1826; and died Oct. 29, 1855, leaving a son, Thomas, 
in the ministry. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 201; 
ii, 705. 

5. ALEXANDER (4), a native of Dyke, graduated at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1826; became teacher in 
the family of Irvine of Schivas; was licensed to preach 
in 1831; elected to the living at Northesk in 1838; or- 
Gained in 1839 ; resigned in 1843; and died April 5, 1858, 
aged fifty-three years. See Fusti Eccles. Scuticane, i, 
288. 

6. ALEXANDER Dyce, D.D., was tutor in the family 
of James Blaikie, provost of Aberdeen; was licensed to 
preach March 31, 1830; presented by the town council 
to the living of the South Church in June, 1832, and 
ordained in August; transferred to the West Church, 
April 14, 1836, and joined the Free Secession June 15, 
1843. He published four Sermons (Aberdeen, 1836- 
1848) :— The Position and Duties of Christ's Church 
(ibid. 1844) :— Lectures on the Book of Esther (Edin- 
burgh, 1859). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iti, 465, 479. 

7. ARCHIBALD, D.D., son of the minister at Craw- 
fordjohn, was presented to the living at the second 
charye, Paisley, and ordained Sept. 7, 1758; transferred 
to Inchinnan Sept. 30, 1761; was appointed principal 
of the University of Glasgow, but resigned in October, 
1786, and died July 7, 1803. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, ii, 201, 221. 

8. Davip (1), D.D.. native of Fowlis-Wesrter, was 
baptized in February, 1750; licensed to preach in Au- 
gust, 1773; ordained Jan. 2, 1776; became assistant to Mr, 
Robert Walker, of Monzie; was presented to the living 
at Kippen in May, 1776; transferred to Dundee in July, 
1782; and died Dec. 22, 1825, aged seventy-five years. 
See Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, ii, 731; iti, 694. 

9. Davin (2), was licensed to preach in February, 
1792; presented to the living at Cumbernauld, and 
ordained, Sept. 17, 1801 ; and died April 11, 1814, aged 
forty-seven vears. See Fusti Evcles, Scoticuna, ti, 68. 

10. Davin (3), son of the minister at Dundee, stud- 
ied theology at Edinburgh University ; was licensed to 
preach July 31, 1822; unanimously elected the first 
minister of the church of Broughty Ferry, Oct. 25, and 





1828, to the living at Drumblade, and ordained May 8; 
translated to lady Glenorchy’s Church, Edinburgh, July 
14, 1842; joined the Free Secession, June 28,1843. He 
published, Prtctlege und Duty; a Pastoral Address to 
Lady Glenorchy’s Congregation (Edinburgh, 1845) :— 
Britain's Past Policy, Penitence, and Pledge, a sermon 
(ibid, 1857): — An Account of the Purish. See Fusti 
Eccles, Scoticune, iii, 653. 

16. Henry, was born at Eckford in 1687; graduated 
from Edinburgh University in 1705; was licensed to 
preach in March, 1712; and ordained minister at Gala- 
shiels in December, 1714. He was one of twelve mìn- 
isters who petitioned the General Assembly, in 1721, 
against the Murrow of Modern Jhvinity, for which they 
were scoffingly called the Twelve Apostles About 
1785 he adopted the principles of the Independents, but 
retained his living till his death, Oct. 24,1756. He 
published three Sermons; and Letters to Christian 
Friends (Edinburgh, 1811). See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, i, 550. 

17. HuGuH, was licensed to preach in March, 1799 ; 
appointed schoolmaster at Maybole in 1811; present- 
ed in January, and ordained April 24.1817, minister ac 
Eaglesham; and died April 27, 1829, aged fifty-six 
years. See Fasti Eccles. Scottcana, ii, 65. 

18. Isaac, D.D., minister of a Presbyterian church 
at Ratcliffe Highway, London, graduated from Edit - 
burgh University in 1775; was admitted minister ac 
Sorbie the same year; transferred to Whithorn in 1794 : 
and died Dec. 26, 1810. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, i, 
745, 749. 

19. James, graduated at the University of St. An- 
drews in March, 1580; was presented to the vicarage of 
Wigton in 1590, and Rirkmadryne in 1596; trausferrext 
to Whithorn about 1599; continued in 1606, and adherent 
with forty-one others to the protestation against the in- 
troduction of episcopacy, He died before April 17, 161 7. 
See Fusti Eccles, Scoticune, i, 729, 746. 

20. Joux (1), Was appointed the second Protestant 
minister at Hamilton in 1567, and had charge, also, of 
Dawserff, Dalyell, Cambusnethan, and Blantyre, in 
1574; was a member of the assembly in 1581; appuisac— 
ed by the secret council. in March, 1589, one of the coma— 
missioners for the maintenance and defence of true re— 
ligion, and continued in 1596. See Fasti Eccles. Sows. 
ticuna, ii, 257. 

21. Jons (2), graduated at the University of Se, 


ordained Dec. 13, 1827 ; joined the Free Secession, Aug. | Andrews; was settled at Liberton in 1579, and was a 
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commissioner of the General Assembly of 1581. He 
wrote a poetical tract against the regent, James, earl 
of Morton, in 1579, and wept when the earl forgave him; 
was appointed by the General Assembly of 1582 to pro- 
nonce sentence of excommunication against the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, and was “nothing affrayed,” but 
was threatened with a violent death, so was guarded to 
the kirk for ten Sundays, In 1583 he boldly admon- 
ished the king “to forbear his often swearing,” and 
the same year had to advise him “to beware of inno- 
vations in the court.” He fled to England in April, 
1584, to escape the rage of his enemies. He refused in 
1588 to be again settled at Liberton, but was appointed 
to St. Giles’s parish church, Edinburgh, in 1589; was 
moleratur of the synod and of the General Assembly 
that year; appointed to the second charge, Holyrood 
house, in 1590 ; was a member of the assembly, 1591 ; 
preached in the New Kirk, Edinburgh, 1592, was trans- 
ferred to Prestonpans in 1595; presented to the vicar- 
aze in 1597; appointed by the assembly a visitor of five 
presbyteries; and died before Sept. 5, 1604, aged about 
Sfty-six vears, He built the kirk and manse at his own 
expense; and left all his property to support the school 
which he founded, *‘ for teaching Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, and instructing the vouth in virtue and learning.” 
He published, Dialogue Betwixt a Clerk and a Courtier 
(1573) :—Ane Breif Commendation of Vprightnes (4to, 
eod.): —D. Bancrofts Rashness in Rayling against the 
Church (1590): — Memorial of the Life and Death of 
Robert Cumpbell and his Wife (1595):— Some Helps 
fur Young Scholurs in Christianity (1602) :— Discorery 
of the Unnatural and Traitorous Conspiracy of Scot- 
tisk Papists (1593) : -—A polngie, and several Letters :— 
Short Form of Morning and Evening Prayer. See Fus- 
ti Eecles. Scoticuner, i, 7, 87,114, 349. 

22. Joux (3), graduated at the University of St. An- 
drews in 1582; was appointed the second Protestant min- 
iter at Comrie in 1588; removed to Muthill in 1589; 
was a member of the General Assembly, 1590, and one 
of forty-two ministers who signed a protest to parlia- 
ment against the introduction of Episcopacy in 1606; 
moderator of the Presbytery in 1590; and died April 7, 
IMN, aged about forty-five years. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scohicane, ii, 752, 779. 

23. Jony (4), graduated at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1628; was presented to the living of South- 
dean in July, 1635. Refusing to conform to Episcopa- 
ty, was confined to his parish in 1662; and was deposed 
in July, 1666, fur fornication. See Fi asti Eccles. Scoti- 
eme, i, 512. 

24. Joux (5), son of the minister at Crawfurd-jobn, 
was licensed to preach in January, 1748; called in Jan- 
sary, and ordained May 7, 1745, minister at Old Kil- 
patrick; and died May 19,1793. He published An Ac- 
cant of the Parish. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 362. 

25. Parnicx (1), graduated at Edinburgh Univer- 
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28. Roperr (1), graduated at Edinburgh Universi- 
tv in July, 1628; was a member of the commission of 
assembly in 1647; and died in November, 1657, aged 
about fifty vears. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 383. 

29. RoBert (2), was licensed to preach in February, 
1708; became chaplain to lady Blantyre; was called 
to the living at Crawford-john in December, 1712; or- 
dained in November, 1713; and died Jan. 7, 1749, aged 
sixty-seven years, He left two suns, Archibald and 
John, in the ministry. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 
322. 

30. THomas (1), studied theology at Glasgow Uni- 
versity; was licensed to preach by the Scotch Presby- 
tery at London, Dec. 12, 1700; received by the Presby- 
tery at Edinburgh, 1702, elected sole lecturer in the 
Tron Church, Edinburgh, Sept. 11, 1706; commis- 
sioned chaplain by queen Anne at Stirling castle, and 
ordained Oct. 18,1709; promoted to Whitekirk tn 1713; 
transferred to Dundee, Jan. 5, 1732; and died Nov. 27, 
1760, aged eighty-two years. His son Hugh became 
rector of Kirkby, in Yorkshire; and his son ‘Thomas 
Randall was minister at Inchture, then at Stirling. Sce 
Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 386; ii, 685; iti, 689. 

31. THomas (2), studied at the universities of Aber- 
deen and Glasgow; became schvolmaster at Dores in 
1819; was licensed to preach, and ordained minister at 
Kilmalie, April 4, 1826; made missionary at Tarbert, 
April 15, 1829; presented to Salen in December, 1835; 
joined the Free Secession, May 24, 1843. See Fusti Ec- 
cles. Scuticane, iii, 113, 114. 

32. WILLIAM (1), graduated at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1595; was appointed to the living at 
Reay in 1601; transferred to Farr before 1607; and con- 
tinued in 1608. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 350, 
366. 

33. WILLIAM (2), graduated at the University of 
St. Andrews in 1603; was an expectant in the synod in 
1611; admitted to the living of Auchindoir and Kearn 
before November, 1633; was a member of the General 
Assembly in 1639; and continued April 16, 1667. See 
Fausti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 548. 

34. WILLIAM (3), a native of Kintore, was minister 
at Rathen in 1603; present at the Aberdeen Assembly 
in July, 1605, contrary to the king’s order; confessed 
his error to the privy council in October, and was ad- 
monished and returned to his charge. He was admit- 
ted a burgess and guild-brother of Aberdeen, Aug. 1, 
1620; was a member of the commission of assembly, 
1645; and died in 1657. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, 
iii, 638. 

35. WiıLLIAM (4), had been a minister in Ireland who 
fled at the time of the insurrection in 1641. After a stay 
in England and the south of Scotland, he was invited 
to the living at Canisbay in 1652, and admitted Feb. 17, 
1655; transferred to Birsay Oct. 18, 1666; lost his sight 
May 25, 1673, and died after Sept. 9, 1690. See Fusti 


“ty in 1587; was appointed minister at Auchterarder Eccles. Senticane, i iii, 358, 393. 


in 1391, having also Monyvaird in charge in 1593 ; pre- 
tented by James VI to the living at Mackart in 1504 ; 
and continned in April, 1620. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
ore, ti, 746, 776. 

26. PATRICK (2), D.D., a native of Scotstown, be- 
tame schoolmaster of Keith-hall ; was licensed to preach 
in April, 1771; became assistant to Mr. Robert Farqu- 
hanon, minister of Chapel Garioch; was presented to 
the living at Kemnay, and onlained Juue 19, 1776; 


transferred to Rayne in February, 1778, and died May 833 


21. 1819, aged seventy-five veam He published An 
ah rouas of the Parish, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 


27. Patrick (3), youngest son of William, minister 
at Inverury, graduated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
Aprl 1, 1806 ; became schoolmaster of Kintore; was li- 


36. WILLIAM (5), graduated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, July 12, 1660; and was admitted to the liv- 
ing at Killearnan, Feb. 25, 1669. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticune, iii, 281. 

37. WILLIAM (6), a native of Aberdeenshire, became 
schoolmaster of Navar; was licensed to preach Aug. 
19, 1741; called to the living at Lethnot and Navar, and 
ordained Sept. 25, 1746; and died March 12, 1775, aged 
seventy-three years, Sce Fusti Eccles. Scoficune, iii, 


38. WILLIAM (7), graduated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, April 23, 1751; became schoolmaster at [nverury 
in June, 1751; was licensed to preach Feb. 14, 1759; 
ordained assistant minister, and successor at Inverury, 
Sept. 6, 1767; and died Jan. 19, 1799, aged sixty-eight 
vears. He left two sons in the ministry, William and 


rensed to preach in July, 1814; presented to the living Patrick. See Fasti Eccles. Scolicunæ, i iii, 583. 


st Insch in 1821; ordained May 8, 1822; and died Nov. 


39. Witiram (8), was ordained in October, 1762, 


lv, 1858, aged sixty-eight years. See Fasti Eccles. | minister of the Presbyterian congregation, Castlegarth, 


Scoticane, iii, 582. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne ; ‘presented in January, and admit- 
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ted in May, 1801, tothe living at Mordington; and died; Davidson, John Edward, a Presbyterian min- 
June 24, 1804, aged sixty-eight years. See Fasti Ec- | ister, was born in Fairfield District, S. C., June 16, 1827. 
cles. Scoticana, i, 445. He graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 

Davidson, Adoniram Judson, a Baptist min- | 1853; was ordained an evangelist by the Presbytery 
ister, was — in 1858; licensed to preach in 1873; of Tombigbee, Dec. 17 of the same year; became pas- 
matriculated at Acadia College in 1872; preached for ur at Minden, Ala., in 1894, and died there Oct. 30 of 
a while in 1873 at Isaacs Harbor, and in 1874 undertook "hat year. See (sen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
a mission to Eatonville, N. S., and died at his home in , P- 176. 

Portaupique, Jan. 14, 1876, aged thirty - three years. | Davidson, Joseph T., a Presbyterian m‘nister, 
See Baptist Year-book of N. Sa N. B. and P. E. 1., was born in Fairfield District, S. C., April 11,1818. He 
1876, p. 36. | was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Red River, 

Davidson, Alexander, a Protestant Episcopal Jan. 7, 1841; ordained, in 1854, pastor at Homer, La. ; 
clergyman, entered the ministry in 1867; became as- ' aliadi his Sm 2 —— working on the 
sistant minister of St. George’s Church, Newburgh, N.Y., larm; organized several Churches aud saw many revi- 
but served only a short time, and died Sept. 29, 1870. vals: and died at Homer, Oct. 21, 1881. See S. W. 
See Prot. Episc. Abnanuc, 1871, p. 118. _ Presbyterian, Nov. 1, 1881. (W. P. S.) 

Davidson, Asbury, a minister in the Methodist , Davidson, Robert, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
Episcopal Church South, was bom in ‘Tennessee in '€% only con of Revolt Davidson, DID, secondi presi: 
1810. le was admitted into the Tennessee Conference ent of Dickinson College, was born at Carlisle, Pa., 
in 1831; served as presiding elder in the Memphis Con- : Feb. 23, 1808, He graduated from Dickinson College in 
ference during 1842 and 1844; was transferred to the 1828, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1831 ; 
Misisippi Conference in 1845; located and removed the following vear took charge of the McChord (or 
to ‘Texas in 1851; joined the Texas Conference in 1855, Second) Church of Lexington, Ky., was ordained there 
and died Dec. 21, 1868, See Minutes of Annual Con- ™ March, 1832, and became distinguished fur his pulpit 
ferences of the M. E. Church South, 1869, p. 385. eloquence and his earnest work as a pastor. In 1840 
° : : ! he became president of Transylvania University, Ken- 

Davidson, Benjamin, an English Oriental schol- tueky; in 1842 was appointed superintendent of public 
ar, was born of Jewish parentage. In 1845 he was in ' institutions, but alter holding that office a short time 
connection with the British Society for the Propaga- | and declining a professorship in Centre College and the 
tion of the Gospel among the Jews, and in 1847 was’ presidency of Ohio University, he accepted the pastoral 
appointed principal of the college founded by that so- charge of the First Presbyterian Church in New Bruns- 


ciety for training missionaries for the Jews. He died Wick, N. I. Mav 4, 1843. In 1859 he became pastor of 
in London in 1871. Besides assisting in the edition of | the Sprik Street Church, New York citie From 1861 
the Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, he 14 1868 his pastoral charge was the First Church at 
is the author of the Analytical Hebrew and 


Chaldee Huntington, L. 1, aud he afterwards resided in Philadel- 


Lexicon :—Syriac Reading Lessons, with Analysis :— 
Chaldee Reading Lessons :—and joint author of Arabic 


Reading Lessons. But his chef-dæurre is his post- 


humous work, A Concordance of the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Scriptures (Lond. 1876), the most complete Hebrew 
concordance hitherto issued, 
is here retained uniformly, and also that of the personal 
inflections of the verb. The suffixes are, moreover, ex- 
pressed in detail. At the end of the volume a list of 
particles is given. (B. P.) 

Davidson, C. B., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, entered the ministry in 1867, becoming pastor 
of Grace Church, Indianapolis, Ind.; in 1870 resided in 
Springtield, O., where he assumed the rectorship of 
Christ Church; in 1873 became rector of St. Johu's 
Church, Cincinnati; and died in December, 1874, aged 
fifty-eight years, See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 
145. 

Davidson, James H., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., in 
1836. le was converted in early life; removed to 
Indiana in 1856; received license to preach soon after; 
in 1859 entered the South-eastern [ndiana Conference ; 
in 1861 enlisted in the Seventieth Regiment Indiana 


"Khe order of the books ! 


phia, Pa., until his death, April 6, 1876. Dr. Davideon 
served the General Assembly as its permanent clerk 
from 1845 to 1850. For a quarter of a century he was 


'a member of the Board of Foreign Missions; for ten 


years a director of Princeton Seminary, and in 1869 
wae one of the delegates tu the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland. He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the periodical literature of the day. He published 
a large number of pamphlets, sermona, etc., and wrote 
several able articles for the /'rtncefun Review, He was 
also the author of a number of volumes, the largest 
and best. known of which is his //istory of the Presby- 
tertun Church in Kentucky. “He was a man of tine 
culture, a scholar, a writer of great purity and elegance. 
As a minister of Christ he won and maintained to the 
end a high position.” See Necrol. Report of Princeton 
Theol. Sem, 1877, p. 26. 

Davidson, Thomas Leslie, D.D., a Baptixt 
minister, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. Sept. 6, 1825. 
He went to Canada in 1833; in 1841 united with the 
Church; in 1843 entered the Baptist College in Mon- 
treal; in August, 1847, was ordained pastor in Picker- 
ing, Ont., continuing there till December, 1850, when 
he went ta the city of Brantford, and remained 


Volunteers; served in the army one vear; re-entered 
the itinerancy. and continued until his death, June 18, 
1866. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1866, p. 205. 


Davidson, James I.,a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born near Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumber- 
Jand, England, Dec. 14, 1824. He was converted at 
the age of eight; conducted prayer-meetings at ten; 
began to exhort and preach at twelve; became a reg- 
ular licensed preacher among the Weslevans when but 
sixteen: in 1849 emigrated to America; in 1850 set- 
tled in Quincey. IHL; in 1851 entered the Minois Con- 
ference; in 1862 was appointed chaplain of the Seven- 
ty-third Regiment Hinois Volunteers, but afterwards 
became successively captain, major, and lieutenant- 
colonel; returned to the pastorate, and continued until 
his death, Jan. 10, 1870. See Afinutes of Annual Con- 
Jerences, 1870, p. 235. 


there till April, 1860. During this pastorate he bap- 
tized three hundred and eight persons, and built two 
churches. He was at the same time editor of the Con- 
adian Messenger, now the Cunadian Baptist, assuming 
that position in 1864. In 1857 he was chosen secretary: 
of the Baptist Missionary Convention of Ontario, arsed 
held the office for tifteen successive vears, He was 
afterwards pastor at St. George (1860-66), Elgin (1866 — 
73), and Guelph (1873-77). For one year after leavissge 
the last place he was general financial and travellitage 
secretary of the Ontario Baptist Convention. His læse 
pastorates were in Chatham and Tiverton, Ont. Fay 
1858 he published a work on Baptism und Communie ose. 
He died in October, 1888. See Cathcart, Baptist E re~ 
cyclop. p. 808; Chicago Standard, Oct. 25, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Davidson, W. Fayette, a Protestant Episcop ant 
clergyman, was a deacon for several years in the diou~ 
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cere of Pennsylvania; in 1858 officiated in Philadelphia 
for 2 short time, and then removed to Suffulk, Va., where 
he tied, Dec. 24, 1859. See Prot. Episc. Almenuc, 1861, 
p 98. 

Davie, Alexander, a Scotch clergyman, studied 
at the University of St. Andrews; was presented by 
the king to the living at Inchture in 1799, and ordained 
in August of that year; libelled by the presbytery in 
1811, but the charge was withdrawn; the parishioners 
brought a new charge against him in 1812, which, after 
three years’ litigation, was declared “not proven,” in 
May, 1815. He died Sept. 3, 1840, aged seventy-seven 
years See Fasti Eccles. Scoticanea, iii, 700. 


Davie, John, a Scotch clergyman, intruded in the 
living at Strickathrow in 1701, and again in November, 
i715, “coming in with near eighty men under arma, 
with beating drums anid fiving colora, and preached a 
little.” He continued till February, 1716, and was de- 
posed in October following, at which time he was factor 
to James, earl of Southesk, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iii, 850, 

Davie, J. T. M., a Reformed (Dutch) minister, 
came from the Presbytery of North River in 1853; 
served the Church at Flatlands, L. I.. from 1853 to 1861, 
and died in 1862. See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. 
Church in America, 3d ed., p. 230. 

Davies, Benjamin (1), D.D., an English Inde- 
pendent minister, son of an Independent minister in 
Wales, was educate! at Carmarthen, settled first at 
Abergavenny, and was tutor of an academy there. In 
1783 he went to London as pastor at Fetter Lane, and 
tutor in the Homerton Academy. He was one of the 
six Merchant Lecturers from 1783. He filled his varied 
duties with great respectability and accceptance till hia 
health failed, and he died after July, 1795. He pub- 
lished several Sermons. See Wilson, Dissenting Church- 
es, iii, 462, 463. 

Davies, Benjamin (2),a Welsh Baptist minister, 
was born at Llangan, Carmarthenshire, in 1777. He was 
baptized in 1795; had a good education; was ordained 
at Fſynon in 1792, and after a life of great usefulness 
died there, Aug. 16, 1828. See (Lond.) Buptist Maga- 
int, 1829, p. 181. (J. C. S.) 


Davies. Benjamin (3), an English Raptist min- 
ister, was born at Dorchester, Aug. 81, 1833. He was 
cnaverted at the age of sixteen; for a few vears was 
engaged in secular business, but in October, 1854, became 
pastor of the Church in South Chard, Somersetshire ; 
in eighteen months removed to Linsdale, and preached 
ull the close of 1858, when he went to Greenwich, where 
he was pastor until his sudden death, May 11,1872. See 
Ld.) Baptist and-book, 1874, p. 265. (J.C. S.) 


Davies, Daniel (1), a Welsh Baptist minister, 
sa born in Pembrokeshire in 1814. He graduated 
{um Pontyponl College in 1841; became co-pastor with 
nev. Robert Williams at Ruthin, Denbighshire, for a few 
Years; pastor at Llanelly, near Abergavenny, for twelve 
rears, and afterwards at Cowbridge, Glamorgan, until 
his death, Dec. 14, 1867. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand- 
bok, 1869, p. 139. (J. C. S.) 


Davies, Daniel (2), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Maelgrove, Pembrokeshire, in 
L. He was early converted to Christ; ordained at 
khesreae, Flintshire, in 1808; five vears later removed 
to Cardigan, and remained there until his death, Jan. 18, 
1867. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1868, p. 266. 


Davies, Daniel (3), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Hawey Mill, Radnorshire, April 
17,1387. He was converted when very young; trained 
tw the ministry at Wrexham College; was ordained 
2t Sarnau, Montgomeryshire, where be labored ten yearn; 
thence removed to Wollerton, Salop, where he contin- 
aed antil his death, March 20, 1865. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1866, p. 245. 
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Davies, Daniel (4), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Castle Villa, Pembrokeshire, in 
1791. He juined the Church at the age of eighteen; 
began preaching in the following year; in 1812 entered 
Abergavenny Academy; in 1819 was ordained co-pas- 
tor at Trefgarn and Penybont; afterwards had oversight 
of the churches at Gower, Glamorganshire, at Winslow, 
again at Penybont, and finally at Zion's Hill, Pembroke- 
shire, where he died, Sept. 28,1859. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1860, p. 181. 


Davies, Daniel (5), D.D..a Welsh Baptist minis- 
ter, was born in Carmarthenshire, Dec. 15, 1797. He 
became blind at the age of seven; studied fur a time 
in the Liverpool College for the Blind, and fur a short 
period was a preacher among the Welsh Presbyterians. 
At the age of twenty-three he became a Baptist, and 
for five years was pastor of a Welsh Church in London, 
when he removed to Bethesda, Swansea, and there had 
charge of the church for thirty vears. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Cardigan, where he was pastor fur several 
years. He died in Glamorganshire, but the exact date 
does not appear. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 309. 
(J. C. S.) 


Davies, Daniel (6), a Welsh Baptiat minister, was 
born in Carmarthenshire in 1805. He joined the Church 


at the age of thirteen; in 1830 became pastor at Lix- 


worn, Flintshire, where he remained seventeen vears, 
and at Penyfron and Halkin, until his death, May 30, 
1859. See (Lond.) Baptist lland- book, 1861, p. 97. 
(J. C. S.) 

Davies, David (1), a Welah Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Clifforch, Cardiganshire, February, 
1791. He joined the Church when very young: en- 
tered the Presbyterian College at Carmarthen in his 
seventeenth year; was co-pastor at Carnarvon two years, 
and then at Pant-teg and Peniel, near Carmarthen, un- 
til his death, July 31, 1864. He was president of the 
college at Carmarthen twenty-one years, See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1865, p. 233. 


Davies, David (2), a Welsh Baptist minister, son 
of the Rev. Benjamin Davies, was born at Denant, March 
2, 1794. He was brought up a carpenter, converted 
under the last sermon of his father in 1812, and soon 
began to preach. He studied under Rev. Micah Thom- 
as, at Abergavenny, and afterwards at Stepney College, 
London. In 1822 he was chosen assistant minister at 
Evesham; subsequently was pastor at Haverfordwest ; 
and after being for some years tutor of the college at 
that place, died there, March 19, 1856. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hund-book, 1856, p. 6. 


Davies, David (3), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Llanybydder, Carmarthenshire, in 
June, 1798. He joined the Church at the age of fif- 
teen; before he was twenty, through the request of the 
Church, began preaching; was ordained at New Inn. 
near Pontypool, in 1823, where he continued to preach 
until his death, Dec. 12, 1875. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1877, p. 358. 

Davies, David (4),a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Blaenpantyvi, in the parish of Troedy- 
roer, in 1806. He was converted about 1822, while at- 
tending the Neuaddlwyd Academy; in 1828 began 
preaching, and was ordained pastor at Capel-y-reu-cel- 
lan; in 1839 removed to Lampeter, where he labored 
till his death, Dec. 17,1871. See (Lond.) Cong, Yeur- 
Book, 1873, p. 822. 

Davies, David (5), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales, 
June 10, 1807. He embraced religion in early life; re- 
ceived license to preach at the age of sixteen; came to 
America in 1831, and in 1833 united with the Oneida 
Conference. He became so affected by blindness that 
he was obliged to retire from all active work in 1873, 
and died Feb. 2, 1878, See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1878, p. 67. 
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Davies, David (6), a Welsh Congregational min- ! He was carefully trained as a Calvinistic Methodist; 


ister, labored eleven years, and then suffered two years 
of indisposition and inability to perform his pastoral 
duties, when he died at Glantaf, Glamorganshire, July 
16, 1851, at the age of furty years. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Yeur-book, 1851, p. 214. 


Davies, David (7), a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born at Culyewm, Carmarthenshire, in 1818. He began 
to preach in 1836; entered Pontypool College in 1841; 
in 1844 was ordained pastor of the Old Church at Wain- 
trodau, Bedwas, where he ministered with great accept- 
ance and success for twenty vears. His next pastorate 
was with the Charles Street Church, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire; and his Jast with the Church in Bedwas, 
where he died, Jan. 11, 1872. See (Lond.) Baptist 
Hand-book, 1873, p. 256. (J.C. S.) 


Davies, David Milton, a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born near Lampeter, Caniiganshire, Nov. 
23, 1827. He joined the Church in 1840; studied two 
years at Hanover, and four vears at Brecon College; 
was ordained at Hay, Brecon, in 1853; about a vear later 
became pastor at Wern and Penycae, in Cardiganshire, 
where he labored with great zeal and success until 
1858, then removed to Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, and 
remained until his death, June 7, 1869. For some 
years he was one of the responsible editors of the 
Jrysygedydd, a denominational monthly. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1870, p. 283. 

Davies, David Rowland, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Ystradfellte, Glamorganshire, South 
Wales, in 1809. In 1843 he emigrated to America, and 
was ordained June 17 as pastor of the Church at Brady's 
Bend, Pa., where he died, Aug. 15, 1881. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1882, p. 28. 

Davies, Bbenezer, F.G.S., an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Ruthin, North Wales, 
April 8, 1808, He was educated at Rotherham College, 
and settled at Tabernacle Chapel, Stockport, in 1838. 
After one year of unexampled success, he accepted a 
call of the London Missionary Society to go to New 
Amsterdam, in Berbice, British Guiana, where he la- 
bored faithfully until 1848. He then returned to Eng- 
land, and became the minister of a chapel in London, 
where he remained twenty-four years. His last vears 
were spent in Southport. He died at Bryniach, Ruthin, 
Feb, 3, 1882. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1883, p. 
275. 

Davies, Bdward (1), a Welsh Baptist minister, 
was born in 1769. He began to preach in 1789, and 
finally was pastor of the English and Welsh Church at 
Maesteg, Glamorganshire, where he died, Nov. 8, 1843. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1844, p. 16. (J. C. S.) 


Davies, Edward (2), a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born at Llanrhaiadr-y-Mochnant, May. 
1786. He was converted in youth; began his ministry 
in 1815, at Capel Helvg and Rhoslan; in 1822 became 
pastor of the churches at Penystryt and Maentwrog ; 
relinquished his pastoral work in 1856, but continued to 
preach in different places till near his death, at Traws- 
fynydd, Jan. 5, 1872. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 
1873, p. 323. 

Davies, Edward (3), A.M., an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born near Newport, Shropshire, 
March 15,1796. He was converted at sixteen years of 
age; in March, 1813, joined the Church at Harwood; 
entered North Wales Academy, at Llanfyllin, in Jann- 
ary, 1817; in 1820 was appointed tutor of classics, and 
in January was ordained as co-pastor, at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and as pastor of the neighboring 
church of Bwichyfridd. In 1839 he removed with the 
academy to Brecon, retaining his office as classical 
tutor until his death, Feb. 25, 1857. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1858, p. 196. 


Davies, Evan (1), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Hengwm, Cardiganshire, in 1805. 


experienced conversion in early manhood in London, 
whither he had gone to engage in business; joined 
the Congregationalists; studied at Neuaddlwyd Acad- 
emy, and at the Western Academy; and setiled as 
minister first at Great Torrington, North Devon, for a 
short time; was sent by the London Missionary Society, 
after ordination, in 1835, to Penang, China, where he 
devoted himself incessantly to the study of the Chinese 
language, established a Christian school for native chil- 
dren, and preached to the English soldiers stationed 
there. Mr. Davies returned to England in 140, trav- 
elled as missionary ayent until 1844, when he accepted 
the oversight of the Congregational Church in Rich- 
mond, Surrey. In 1857 he removed to Heywood, Lan- 
cashire, remained there two years, then went to Dal- 
ston, and finally to Hornsey, where he died, June 18, 
1864. Mr. Davies was the author of the following 
works: China and her Spiritual Claims :— Memoirs of 
the Rev. Samuel Dyer :—An Appeal to the Reason and 
Good Conscience of Catholics: — Lectures on the Sab- 
bath; and editor of the following works: Letters of 
the late Rer. Samuel Dyer to his Chiliren; Lectures on 
Christian Theology, by the late Rev. Dr. Payne; and 
The Works of the late Rev. Dr. Edward Williams of 
Rotherham. His notes on Original Sir and Baptism, 
which appear in his edition of Dr. Williams's works, 
evince great power as a thinker. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1865, p. 234. 


Davies, Evan (2), a Welsh Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Cellan, near Lampeter, in November, 1819. 
He was converted in 1839, entered the ministry in 1846, 
and died at Llangollen, Jan. 11, 1877. See Minutes of 
the British Conference, 1877, p. 27. 


Davies, Francis Barton, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Savannah, 
Ga. He was converted in early life; began his minis- 
try in the Holston Conference, but afterwards gave up 
preaching for a time, on account of failing health; in 
1866 again entered the itinerant ranks in the North 
Georgia Conference, in which he labored until hia death, 
at Decatur, April 25, 1881, in the furty-seventh year of 
his age. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the Af. 
E. Church South, 1881, p. 832. 


Davies, George, an English Wesleyan missionary, 
was sent out by the British Conference in 1863 to West 
Africa, where, after a few months of earnest and useful 
labor, his health failed. Returning to his native land, 
he was appointed in 1865 to the South Bristol Circuit ; 
but died at Cardiff, Aug. 3, 1866, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1866, p. 39. 


Davies, George Palmer, an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Narberth, Pembrokeshire, 
April 30, 1826. He was educated at Carmarthen and 
Homerton colleges, and at the age of twenty-four en- 
tered upon the pastorate of the Church at Wandsworth, 
where he remained three vearsa, Retiring to recuperate 
his failing health, he sojourned in Bonn and subsequent- 
lv in Berlin, pursuing his theological studies, He re- 
fused the chair of theology at Carmarthen College, ana 
accepted the agency of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in south Germany. For several years he lived 
in Frankfort; but in 1869, having been called to super- 
intend the entire work of the Bible Society in Germany 
and Switzerland, he removed to Berlin, where he con- 
tinned to reside until his death, April 23, 1881. He 
wrote, Krinnerungsbldtter ron Freundeshand ( Berlin, 
1881). See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1882, p. 292, 


Davies, Henry (1). a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born at Llanggloffan, Pembrokeshire, in 1783. He be- 
gan to preach at the age of nineteen or twenty; stadie<? 
two years at Abergavenny College; and in 1811 was 
chosen co-pastor in his native town, where he remained 
until his death, Aug. 23, 1862. For twenty-eight ycars 
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furd, He was rector of Malloyd, in Merionethshire, and 
canon of St. Asaph. He was a fine Greek and Hebrew 
scholar. The time of his death is unknown. His works 
are, 4 ntigue Lingue Britannice (1621, 8vo) :—Dictionu- 
rium Lutino-Britannicum. He also assisted in translat- 
ing the Bible into Welsh, in that correct edition which 
came out in 1620. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Davies, John (2), D.D., an English clergyman 
and an eminent critic, was born in London, April 22, 
1679. He was educated at the Charterhouse School 
and Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1698; was chosen a fellow of his college 
in 1702, and became proctor in 1709. In 1711, having 
distinguished himself by several learned publications, 
he was collated tu the rectory of Fen-Ditton, near Cam- 
bridge, and to a prebend in the Church of Ely, taking 
the same year the degree of LL.D. In 1716 he was 
chosen master of Queen’s College. He died March 7, 
1732. Dr. Davies was not the author of any original 
work, but employed himself in publishing sume correct 
editions of Greek and Latin authors of antiquity. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v. 
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he was secretary of the association in his shire. 
(Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1863, p. 113. (J. C. S.) 

Davies, Henry (2), an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was bom at Barnstable, Oct. 23, 1799. He was con- 
verted at sixteen; was appointed tu the West Indies in 
1821; returned to England in 1824; was henceforth en- 
gagal in the home work; became a supernumerary in 
1855; re-entered the itinerancy in 1859; retired in 1865; 
and died in Cambridge, Jan. 19, 1870. See Minutes of 
the British Conference, 1870, p. 22. 

Davies, Henry (3), an English Congregational 
minister, was born in Loudon in 1817. He studied at 
Newport Pagnel Academy; preached successively at 
(sodmanchester, Ryde, and Lavenham; and died March 
22, 1877. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bovk, 1878, p. 312. 


Davies, Henry (4), a Welsh Congregational min- 
iter, was born at Bwlch-y-gwynt, Carmarthenshire, 
May 21, 1820. He joined the Church at the age of fif- 
teen; began preaching in the following year; studied 
for the ministry at Frood-Vale Academy ; and was or- 
dained in 1842 at Bethania, Llanon, where he labored 
successfully until his death, Feb, 1, 1871. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-bvok, 1872, p. 311. 
















Davies, Howell, a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born at Trelech in 1818, and brought up an Independent. 
In 1844 he was immersed and began to preach. In 1850 
he removed to Maestig, Glamurganshire; and, while 
keeping a school, and serving as pastor over the Bap- 
tist Church there, he died, April 25, 1866. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hand-book, 1866. 

Davies, Isaac (1), a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
bom near Corwen, Oct. 21, 1817. He studied at the 
college in Bradford in 1843; became pastor of the unit- 
td churches of Swanwick and Riddings, in Derbyshire; 
in November, 1850, removed to Cupar-Fife, Scotland; 
and in September, 1853, to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he remained three years, and died July 19, 1860. See 
(Lood.) Baptist Hand-book, 1862, p. 106. (J. C. S.) 


Davies, Isaac (2), a Welsh Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Mynydd-bach, Carmarthen. He united 
with the Methodist society in early life; preached for 
mme time in the Welsh language; was accepted fur the 
ministry in 1857, and sent to Ireland, where he labored 
six years; was appointed to an English charge in 1863; 
ad died suddenly at Chipping-Norton, Oxfordshire, 
April, 1868. See Afinutes of the British Conference, 
1368, p. 24. 


lam at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales, Feb. 22, 
1816, He was converted and baptized at the age of 
seventeen, and svon afterwards began to preach. In 
1340 he entered Bradford College; and in 1844 was 
sent oat to Ceylon by the Baptist Missionary Society ; 
in 1847 his health failed, but he continued to labor as 
le had strength till his death, at Colombo, in April, 
1463. See (Lond.) Buptist Hund-book, 1830, p. 44. 


Davies, James Adams, a Presbyterian minister, 
was bum in York District, S. C., May 20,1829. He was 
cmaverted in early life; educated in Davidson College, 
N. C; graduated frum the theological seminary at 
Columbia, S. C, in 1855, when he was licensed by the 
Bethel ; was ordained, in 1857, pastor of 
Beersheba Church, and died at Yorkville, March 18, 
188i. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 325. 


Davies, James E., a Presbyterian minister, was 
bra in Mecklenburg County, N. C., Oct. 20, 1787. He 
was converted in 1800; in 1818 removed to Illinois, and 
was licensed to preach by the Illinois Presbytery ; be- 
ame pastor at Hopedale, and died there, Oct. 22, 1862. 
See Wilson, Presb, Hist, Almanac, 1863, p. 414. 


_ Davies, John (1), D.D., a Welsh clergyman and an- 
lqeary, was born in the latter part of the 16th century 


in Denbighshire, and educated by William Morgan, af- 
terwatds bishop of St. Asaph, and at Jesus College, Ox- 


Davies, John (3), an English Congregational min- 


ister, was born in Piccadilly, London, March 4, 1792. 
He studied at Hoxton College ; was first settled at Bath, 
but soon accepted an invitation to Rodborough, Glou- 
cestershire, where he remained a considerable period ; 
was for many vears pastor of the Rev. George White- 
field's chapel in Bristol; resigned on account of ill- 
health; remained some years without a charge, and 
then accepted a co-pastorate at Taunton. 
wards settled at Oswestry, where he remained six or 
seven years, and then became pastor of the Independent. 
chapel at Welshpool, where he died in March, 1851. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1851, p. 213. 


He after- 


Davies, John (4), an English Congregational min- 


ister, was born at Llangyfni, Carmarthenshire, Wales, 
Aug. 30, 1769. 


He juined the Calvinistic Methodists in 
1786; studied at Trevecca and Cheshunt colleges ; was 


ordained at Spa Fields in 1796; settled first at Hands- 
worth, and subsequently at Tetbury, Ludgershall, and 
Whitstable; in 1829 retired to Reading, but was soon 
after urged to accept the pastorate at Bracknell, Berk- 
shire; thither he removed, and, after fourteen years of 
earnest labor, was disabled by paralysis, and died March 
2, 1861. 


Davies, Jacob, an English Baptist minister, was |’ 
sionary, was born in 1771. 
1800, and arrived at Tahiti, Polynesia, July 10, 1801, 


See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1862, p. 227. 


Davies, John (5), an English Congregational mis- 
He left England, May 5, 


when the island was sunken in barbarism and idola- 
try. On account of the fierce war that broke out in 
Tahiti in 1808, he was obliged to retire to Huaheine; 


after remaining there a year, went to Port Jackson, 


which he reached Feb, 17, 1810; returned to Tahiti in 
September, 1811; but in 1818 again removed to Hua- 
heine, and thence to Papara in 1820, where he labored 
till his death in 1856. See (Lond.) Cong. Feur-booh, 
1857, p. 175. 

Davies, John (6), a Welsh Wesleyan minister, was 
born in Flintshire in 1784. He joined the Methodist 
society at the age of sixteen; entered the ministry in 
1806, and died Dec. 21, 1843. See Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1846. 

Davies, John (7), a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Esgerfynwent, Carmarthenshire, in 1799, 
He was converted at the age of ten; studied six vears 
at Carmarthen Cullege, beginning in 1819, supplying, 
meanwhile, several vacant churches; was ordained in 
1826, at Summerfield Chapel, Neath, Glamorganshire ; 
resigned in 1838, but continued to preach at various 
places to the time of his death, Aug. 3, 1862. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1864, p. 206. 

Davies, John (8), a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
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was born in Liverpool, England, March 5, 1799. He was 
converted at the age of nine; became a local preacher 
nine vears later; emigrated to New York city in 1827, 
where for years he did valiant work as a city mission- 
ary; and in 1836 entered the New York Conference, 
wherein he labored until his death, July 2, 1876. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1877, p. 42. 


Davies, John (9), a Congregational minister, was 
` born Sept. 9, 1800, near Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, 
Wales. He was converted at fourteen years of age; 
soun after joined the Church at Woolwich; at the age 
of sixteen entered the college at Lianfyllin; was pastor 
at New Cross, Deptford, four vears; and in October, 
1826, became pastor at Daventry, where he remained 
till his death, June 27, 1857. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1858, p. 197. 

Davies, John (10), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Cilianaeron, Cardiganshire, April, 1805. 
He joined the Church very early in life; studied at the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen; was ordained pas- 
tor at Bwichyffridd, Montgomeryshire; twelve years 
later retired to LIanwnog, and preached occasionally at 
various places till his death, June 24, 1872. See (Londa) 
Cong. Yeur-bvok, 1873, p. 822. 


Davies, John (11),an English Congregational min- 
ister, previously a Methodist local preacher at Ebenezer, 
Newport, Pembrokeshire, was ordained pastor at Gideon, 
April 19, 1843; resigned in 1871, but was able for some 
time to preach occasionally; and died Aug. 22, 1880, in 
the seventy-first vear of his age. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1881, p. 869. 


Davies, John (12), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born in the parish of Mothvey, Carmarthen- 
shire, May 1, 1823. He was converted in his twelfth 
year; began to preach when but sixteen; completed a 
course at Brecon College; was ordained at Llanelly, 
Brecknockshire, in 1846; became pastor at Aberaman in 
1854; in 1863 removed to Cardiff, and in 1868 resigned 
his Welsh charge, and became pastor of an English con- 
gregation which he had organized in Cardiff; in which 
capacity he continued tili his death, May 8, 1874. He 
edited the Bierniad, a Welsh quarterly, from its com- 
mencement in 1860 until a few months of his death. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1875, p. 821. 

Davies, John (13), a Congregational minister, was 
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in which position he died, May 21, 1879, at the age of 
thirty-five. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1880, p. 819. 

Davies, John (16), a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born at St. George’s, near Cardiff, Sept. 17, 1851. He 
joined the Church at the age of fifteen, and early de- 
cided to enter the ministry, preaching hia first sermon 
when about eighteen. In 1872 he entered Cardigan 
Grammar-schovl, and afterwards spent three years in 
Haverfurdwest College. In June, 1876, be became pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church at Penycae, North Walen, 
where he labored diligently until 1879. He then went 
to Purth, Rhondda Valley, Glamorganshire; and died 
June 9, 1880. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1882, p. 
800. 


Davies, John David, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Braintree, Essex, Feb. 10, 1829. 
He was converted when about eighteen years old; stud- 
ied at Hackney College; wassettled at Blakeney, Glouces- 
tershire, seven vears; was sent by the Colonial Mission- 
ary Suciety to Melbourne in 1863, and was soon called 
to the pastorate at Kew, in the vicinity. After three 
years he returned, in ill-health, to England; and ac- 
cepted the pastorate at Wareham, Dorset, where he con- 
tinued until his death, March 4, 1871. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1872, p. 312. 

Davies, John Jordan, an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Cardigan, Wales, and brought up in 
the Church of England, but changed his views, was 
baptized, and studied fur the ministry at the Baptist 
College in Bristol, He was successively pastor at Bath ; 
in 1828 at Tottenham, London; in 1849 at Luton, Bed- 
furdshire, where he died, Oct. 4, 1858. 


Davies, John Le Roy, a Presbyterian minister, 
son of the Rev. John B. Davies, was born in Chester 
District, S. C.. Nov. 8, 1799. He received a thorough 
academic education; graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1821. and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary, N. J., in 1824; was licensed by the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, and ordained by Bethel Presby- 
tery, then in connection with the synod of North Car- 
olina, June 7, 1827. His first charge was Catholic Pres- 
byterian Church, in Chester District, S. C., where he 
Jabored for eleven years; in 1839 he became pastor of 
Prospect and Centre churches, in Concord Presbytery, 
N.C.; in 1845 gave up the latter; in 1850 returned to 


born in Wales in 1824. He waa a student at Bala Col- | South Carolina, and supplied several churches in his 


lege, Merionethshire ; was ordained pastor at Conway, | 
Dec. 19, 1849; subsequently served at Henryd, where | 
he remained until 1859; then was installed pastor at 
Amwythiz, and in 1864 at Ruthya. From 1868 to 1879 
he was engaged in farming, and in the latter year ar- 
rived in America. From January, 1880, he was acting 
pastor in Mineral Ridge, O., until his death, Feb. 9, 1881. 
See Cong. Yeur-book, 1882, p. 28. 


Davies, John (14), a Baptist minister, was born in 
Birmingham, England, April 11, 1837. He was edu- 
cated at Rawden College, Yorkshire, ordained in 1862 
in his native city, where he was pastor of the Bond 
Street Church five vears; came to the United States in 
1867, and for four years took charge of the Church in 
South Norwalk, Conn. In 1872 he became pastor of 
the Central Church, Norwich. where his health sud- 
denly failed, Dec. 28, 1879. He returned to England, 
and died in Birmingham, April 19, 1880. See The 
Christian Secretary, April, 1880. (J. C. S.) 


Davies, John (15), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Macsteg, Glamorganshire. He was 
brought up in the British school in his native town, and 
then became a pupil-teacher in Aberdare; afterwards 
entered the Normal College at Swansea as assistant mas- 
ter, whence he went to the Carmarthen Presbyterian 
College. Sept. 4, 1871, he was ordained pastor of the 
English Church at Maesteg and the Welsh Church at 
Zoar, but, owing to failing health, gave up his charge 
and became master of the Llangadog Grammar-school, 
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native region; in 1859 visited Arkansas, and, returning 
to South Carolina, died June 16, 1860. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 85. 


Davies, John Philip, a Welsh Baptist minister, 
was born at Bangor, Cardiganshire, March 12, 1786, and 
was the son of Rev. David Davies, a clergyman of the 
Established Church. In his fifteenth year he began 
to frequent meetings of Dissenters, and at length, with 
his father’s reluctant consent, joined the Baptists, in his 
eighteenth year. He became pastor at Holywell, in 
North Wales, and shortly afterwards of a small congrre- 
gation of Welsh Baptists in Liverpool, but after a time 
removed to London; soon returned to Wales and be- 
came pastor at Ferryside, Carmarthenshire. After sev- 
eral vears he took up his residence at Tredegar Iron 
Works, Monmouthshire, where he died, Aug. 28, 1832. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Magazine, 1836, p. 271. (J.C. S.) 

Davies, Jonathan, a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born near Neuaddlwyd, Cardiganshire, Oct. 26, 
1802. He joined the Church in his youth; studied ace 
Neuaddlwyd Academy ; in 1828 became pastor at Har- 
wood, Flintshire; soon afterwards he removed to Carer- 
gwil, where he labored until 1860, when he retireci ro 
Abergele, Denbighshire, and there died, May 24, 187 1. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1872, p. 311. 

Davies, Joseph, a Welsh Baptist minister, wag 
born at Bettws, Cardiganshire. in February, 1808. He 
was baptized and joined the Church at ten years af 
age; was first pastor at Eardisland fur two years, they 
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at Whilestone, Hereford, from 1829 until his death, 
Aug. 12, 1850. 

Davies, Joshua, a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born near Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, 
in 1837, He joined the Church in his youth; studied 
at the Congregational Cullege at Bala; was ordained 
at Newmarket, Flintshire, in 1863, and labored there un- 
til bis death, July 5, 1869. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur- 
book, 1870, p. 284. 

Davies, J. F.a Welsh Baptist minister, son of 
Rev. Daniel Davies (1), was born at Cwmdu, in the parish 
of Talley, Carmarthenshire, April 4, 1848. He was bap- 
tized by his father at the age of fifteen; studied for 
three years at the college of Haverfordwest; was recog- 
nised as pastor at Abernant, Aberdare, in August, 1869; 
and died May 26, 1872. See (Lond.) Baptist /1and-book, 
1873, p. 256. (J. C S.) 


Davies, J. G., a Welsh Congregational minister, 
was born in Brecknockshire in 1882. He joined the 
Church in early life; studied at Brecon Independent 
College; and in 1867 waa ordained at Penywern, Dow- 
laia where he labored until his death, Jan. 21, 1870. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1871, p. 310. 


Davies, Miles, a Welsh clergyman, in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, was born in Tre’r-Abbot, in 
Whiteford parish, Flintshire. He was a vehement foe 
to popery, Arianism, and Socinianism, and of the most 
fervent loyalty to George I and the Hanoverian suc- 
cemion. He went to London and published a few works, 
among which are bis Athena Britamicæ (1715, 8vo): 
—and A Critical History of Pamphlets (1715). Little 
ee is known of him. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. und Amer, Authors, 8 v. 


Davies, Owen, a Welsh Wesleyan minister, was 
burn at Wrexham in 1752. He was converted through 
Methodist instrumentality ; became a local preacher in 
London, and in 1789 was sent by Wesley to Manchester. 
He next travelled the Bedford, Lynn, Bristol, North- 
ampton, Chester, Oxford, and Penzance circuits, until, 
in 1800, he was sent to North Wales. He preached 
there for fifteen vears, and was often called “the Welsh 
bishop.” He was guperintendent of the Liverpool cir- 
cuit for two years, and died Jan. 30, 1830. See Wesi. 
Mah. Magazine, 1832, p. 389, 469, 541; Smith, Hist. of 
Wel, Methodism, ii, 359-395; Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1830. f 

Davies, Philip, an English Baptist minister, was 
bom at Whitchurch, Hampshire, Oct. 21, 1773. After 
his emversion he joined the Independent Church at 
Reading, and in 1802 the Baptist Church there; soon 
after became pastor in Oakingham; in 1808 removed 
to his native town, where he labored until his death, 
Sept. 7, 1840. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1841, 
p32. (J. C. S.) 


Davies, Philip L., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Wales in 1831; baptized at the age of fourteen, in 
Blaenem, Monmouthshire; soon after came to Potts- 
rille, Pa, and began to preach to the Welsh people. 
For three years he was a student in the University of 
Lewisburgh, and was ordained, Dec. 25, 1859, pastor at 
Carbondale, where he remained three years, and then 
twk charge of the English Church at Blakeley. In 
1363 he became pastor in Camden, N. J., resigning after 
4 seven vears’ successful ministry, to become the suc- 
esor of Rev. Dr. John Dowling, in the Berean Church, 
New York city, where he died, July 30, 1875. See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1305. (J. C. S.) 

Davies, Rees, a Welsh Independent minister, was 
tom at Lanwrtyd, Brecknockshire, in 1773, He was 
etneated at the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen; in 
11 was ordained in Mill Street, Newport, where he 
remained till 1828; and afterwards continued to preach 
veeasiomally until his death, in February, 1839. See 
(Lond) Ecangelical Magazine, 1839, p. 598. 
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Davies, Richard (1), a Welsh minister of the 
Society of Friends, was born at Welshpool in 1635. He 
was educated in the Church of England; in 1667 be- 
came a Friend, and was more than once imprisoned. He 
frequently made missionary tours through different parts 
of Great Britain; in 1674 was brought into intimate 
relations with George Fox, and died Jan, 22,1707. See 
Friends' Library, xiii, 1. (J.C. S) 

Davies, Richard (2), a Wesleyan Methodist mis- 
sionary, was born in Pembrokeshire, South Wales, Oct. 
24,1812. He was converted under the Methodists; ac- 
cepted by the conference in 1837; spent one year at 
the theological institution; sailed for Jamaica in Octo- 
ber, 1838; preached at Savana La Mar, Bath, and Port 
Antonio, and died Nov. 1, 1844. See Wesi. Meth. Mag- 
azine, 1847, p. 1041; Minutes of the British Conference, 
1845. 


Davies, Richard P., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land, March 12, 1833, He emigrated to Canada with 
his parents when twelve years old; was converted 
among the Wesleyans in 1852; removed to Louisiana 
and joined the Church South in 1855; received license 
to preach in 1858; went to Lewisville, Ark., in 1860; 
and in 1863 entered the Little Rock Conference, in 
which he labored zealously until his death by assaasi- 
nation, Feb. 24, 1871. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1871, p. 619. 


Davies, Robert, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Carnarvon, Wales, Sept. 9, 1815. He 
joined the Church at twelve years of age; after study- 
ing at the college at Blackburn, was ordained at Ripley, 
in Hampshire ; three or four years later removed to Bils- 
ton, near Wolverhampton; after twelve vears resigned; 
became pastor at Merton, in Surrey, March 3, 1861; in 
1872 resigned, and removed to Bath, where he died, 
June 1,1879. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1880, p. 320. 


Davies, Samuel, a Welsh Wesleyan minister, a 
native of Flintshire, was converted early, called into 
the ministry in 1807, became a supernumerary at IIolv- 
well in 1846, and died at Denbigh, May 7, 1854. He 
wrote many valuable books. See Minutes of the Brit- 
ish Conference, 1854. 


Davies, Samuel Ambrose, an English Con- 
gregational minister, son of Rev. Edward Davies, was 
born at Ipswich in 1800. He entered Wymondley Acad- 
emy in 1816; labored first at Lindfield, Sussex, a few 
years, and then was ordained at Enfield, wh-ve he min- 
istered twenty years, and died Feb. 20, 1865. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-bvok, 1866, p. 246. 


Davies, Sneyd, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born at Shrewsbury, and educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, taking his degrees in 1737 and 1739. 
He was collated to the canonry of Lichtield in 1751; 
soon after presented to the mastership of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Lichtield ; was also archdeacon of Derby, and rec- 
tor of Kingsland, in Herefordshire. He died Feb. 6, 
1769. He wrote several of the anonymous imitations 
of Horace in Duncombe'’s edition (1767), and at the end 
of volume four is given the character of the ancient 
Romans, from a poem by him, entitled, The Progress of 
Science. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 

Davies, Stephen, a preacher of the United Meth- 
odist Free Church, was born at Camborne, Cornwall, 
Jan. 7, 1816. He was converted at nineteen, and joined 
the Methodists: entered the ministry of the Method- 
ist Free Church in 1852, and died at Ripley, Derby- 
shire, July 18, 1874. See Minutes of the 17th Annual 
Assembly. 

Davies, Theophilus, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Hanover Chapel Parsonage, near 
Abergavenny, Oct. 19,1798. Hix father. the Rev. Em- 
manuel Davies, being the pastor of the Church at Han- 
over, he was early led to Christ, and commenced preach- 
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ing in his seventeenth vear. He entered the Western 
Academy in 1816, and settled at Hazlegrove, near Stuck- 
port, in 1821; afterwanis at Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, where he was ordained, Sept. 5, 1826; in 1835 
removed to Ludlow, in 1852 to Newton-le Willows, Lan- 
cashire, and from there to Hungerford, Berkshire, in 
i857 ; resigned in 1865, and preached occasionally until 
his death at Hereford, Nov. 7, 1879. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1880, p. 821. 

Davies, Thomas (1), a missionary of the Church 
of England, was born at Kington, Herefordshire, Dec. 
21 (0. S.), 1786. His father settled in the town of 
Litchfield, Conn., and the son graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1758 ; and, after three years of theological study, 
was ordained in England in August, 1761; returned to 
America under the auspices of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and preached 
at New Milford, Roxbury, Sharon, New Preston, and 
New Fairtield—to which Litchtield was soon added. 
He also held occasional services in Washington, Kent, 
Cornwall, Salisbury, Great Barrington, and Woodbury. 
He died in New Milford, Conn., May 12, 1766. See 
Sprague, Annuals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 265. 


Davies, Thomas (2), an English Baptist minister, | 


was brought up a stune-mason; delivered a lecture on 
Monday eveniugs, in Angel Alley, London; was minis- 
ter at Petticoat Lane about fourteen years, and di 
very suddenly, June 15, 1763. See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, iv, 426. 

Davies, Thomas (3), a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born in the parish of Llangeler, Carmar- 
thenshire. He joined the Church at the age of nine- 
teen, and, after preaching some years in his own neigh- 
borhood, was ordained at Pentreath, Isle of Anglesey, in 
1825; afterwards ministered at Festeniog, Aberdaron, 
and Moelfro, and retired to Bodfford, where he died, 
April 26, 1865. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1866, p. 
246. 

Davies, Thomas (4), a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born in the parish of Trelech, Carmar- 
thenshire, in 1820. He joined the Church at the age 
of sixteen; in his twenty-first year began to preach; 
entered Brecon College in 1843, and in 1847 was or- 
dained at Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, where he labored 
until his sudden death, Oct. 28, 1873. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Yeur-book, 1874, p. 321. 


Davies, Thomas Frederick, a Congregational 
minister, was born in 1793. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1813; spent the two following vears teaching 
in New Haven, meantime pursuing his theological stud- 
ies; was licensed to preach in 1816; in 1817 was or- 
dained at Huntington ; in 1819 removed to New Haven, 
became the editor of the Christian Spectator, and sev- 
eral years later was connected with the Religious In- 
telliyencer. From 1829 to 1839 he was pastor of the 
Church at Green Farms, now Westport; the next ten 
years resided in New Haven, and died at Westport, Feb. 
16, 1865. See A ppleton's Annual Cyclop. 1865, p. 634. 


Davies, William (1),a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Caerlem, Devonshire, Dec. 24, 1785. 
He was converted in youth; began to preach at the 
age of seventeen ; studied under a private instructor at 
Glandwr, and in the same way completed his theologi- 
cal training at Pembroke; was ordained in his twenty- 
first vear at Fishguard, South Wales, where he labored 
nntil 1865, when he resigned the regular pastorate. He 
died Jan. 4, 1875. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1876, 
p. 325, 

Davies, William (2), a Welsh Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was born at Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, in 1787. 
He was converted at the age of eighteen; in 1809 com- 
menced his ministry, the last fifteen years of which 
were spent near Brecon, where he died, Oct. 15, 1869. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1870, p. 19. 


Davies, William (3), a Welsh Congregational 
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minister, was born in the neighborhood of Penrhywga- 
led, Cardiganshire, Dec. 31, 1792. He was converted in 
his twentieth year; educated at Neuaddlwyd and Llan- 
fyllin academies; ordained in 1822 at Llangollen; and 
in 1826 removed to Rhydyceisiaid, where he died, June 
17,1861. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1862, p. 227. 


Davies, William (4), a Welsh Baptist minister, 
was born at Coedcanlass, Pembrokeshire, May 1, 1795. 
In March, 1816, he was converted and baptized at Hav- 
erfurdwest, and soon afterwards began to preach in coun- 
try places. In 1819 he entered Stepney College, and 
supplied the church at Ilailsham during a vacation. 
The aged pastor resigned in hia favor, and he settled 
there, after various trials from ill-bealth. In 1838 he 
removed to Canterbury, and there died, Jan. 25, 1851. 
See (Lond.) Buptist //und-book, 1852; (Lond.) Baptist 
Maguzine, 1851, p. 429. 

Davies, W. Pollard, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Coventry, July 3,1791. He joined 
the Church at the age of sixteen; entered Hoxton Acad- 
emy about a year later; was ordained at Wellingbor- 
ough when about twenty-one years old; labored eight 
years at that place; removed into Devonshire, where 
he remained some time without a charge; served at 
Plymouth eight years; was pastor at Ashburton eleven 
years; resided some time at Petworth; preached at 


| Putney six years, and finally retired to Leamington, 


where he died, March 13, 1872, See (Lond.) Cong. Feur- 
book, 1873, p. 324. 


Davies, W. R., an English Baptist minister, was 
born in 1800. He joined the Church in his youth; 
preached occasionally in Pembrokeshire, Wales, and in 
1838 became pastor at Dowlais, Glamorganshire, where 
he died, Aug. 1, 1849. See (Lond.) Baptist L/and-book, 
1850. 


Davikna, the Accadian goddess of nature, spouse 
of Hea. 


Davila, Francisco, a Spanish theologian, was born 
at Avila, of a noble family, and took the habit of the 
Dominicans, He followed, in 1596, his cousin, the car- 
dinal Davila, to Rome, where Clement VIII appointed 
him to the Congregation of the Index. Davila distin- 
guished himself in the dispute which arose at that time 
between the Dominicans and the Jesuits. He died in 
1604, leaving, De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (Rome, 
1599) :— De Confessione per Litteras (Douay, 1623). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Davis, Absalom, a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Wayne County, 
Ky.; was converted in manhood; labored several vears 
as a local preacher, and in 1852 entered the Louisville 
Conference, wherein he continued until his death, Sept. 
80, 1858. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church South, 1858, p. 8. 


Davis, Absalom L., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Tennessee, May 
10,1812. In early life he removed to Indiana, where he 
was converted and united with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. In 1864 he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, in Ilinois, and in 1867 became a mem. 
ber of its Illinois Conference. He died at De Soto, KIL, 
April 20, 1882, See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 40. 


Davis, Alpheus, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., Dec. 11.1798. He 
was converted at the age of thirteen; in 1816 admit- 
ted into the travelling ministry; in 1820 became super- 
annuated, and died Oct. 8 the same year. See Aftxartes 
of Annual Conferences, 1821, p. 862. 


Davis, Amos, a minister in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born in Bullock County, Ga. 
in 1829. He was converted and licensed to preach in 
1854; became a member of the Florida Conference sub- 
sequently, and labored until his death, March 16, L864. 
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See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 186d, p. 522. 

Davis, Aquilla, a Methodist minister, was born in 
Berks County, Pa., Oct. 20, 1834. He was converted in 
his twentieth year; entered the ministry of the United 
Brethren in 1859; in 1866 became a minister of the 
Evangelical Association, and died in Ogle County, HI., 
April 11, 1879. See Kcangelicul Messenger. 

Davis, Arthur, a minister in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born in Stewart County, Tenn., 
Feb.17,1811. He was reared under Baptist influence; 
cuoverted in 1830, and joined the Methodists; received 
license to preach in 1831; in 1870 was transferred from 
the Memphis Conference to the White River Confer- 
ence, and died in April, 1879. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1879, p. 117. 


Davis, Caleb Bailey, a Baptist minister, was 
bam at Wrentham, Maese., July 3, 1807. Without tak- 
ing a college course, he studied theology at the Newton 
Theological Institution from 1834 to 1837; was ordained 
pastor in Paris, Me., June 27, 1838, and died at Portland, 
Jan. 12, 1855. (J. C. 8.) 


Davis, Charles S, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was employed in 1835 as teacher in Hammondsport, 
N. Y.; in 1838 admitted into the East Genesee Confer- 
ence; located and resided near Havana, N. Y., from 1850 
tn 1861; eventually became a superannuate, and died 
Nov. 5, 1870, in his sixtieth vear. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1871, p. 158. 


Davis, Claiborne Albert, D.D., a Cumberland 
Presbyterian minister, was born in Hardin County, 
Tenn., Nov. 8, 1825. While he was quite young his 
parents removed to [inoia and subsequently the fam- 
üy went to St. Louis County, Mo. ‘The Platte Presby- 
tery received him as a candidate for the ministry in Octo- 
ber, 1845; in April, 1846, he was licensed as a probation- 
et; and in April, 1847, ordained. The first six mouths he 
devoted to missionary work, chiefly in the cities of St. 
Jeph and Platte; in 1847 he became pastor in Platte; 
in 1851 in Lexington; in 1859 succeeded Rev. Dr. A. M. 
Bryan as pastor in Memphis, Tenn., where he died, Oct. 
13, 1867. Dr. Davis was recognised as one of the fore- 
Met preachers in that city. The General Assembly 
appointed him, in May, 1866, a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Amembly of the Presbyterian Church South. See 
Baird, Biogruphical Sketches, 2d series, p. 380. 

Davis, C. B., a minister of the Methatdist Episco- 
pal Church South, was born in Muhlenburg County, Ky., 
daly 19,1815. He embraced religion in his seventeenth 
sear, and very early entered the ministry of the Meth- 
adist Episcopal Church. His itinerant life was all spent 
in the Tennessee Conference, first in the Methodist Epis- 
epal Church, then, after 1844, in the Methodist Epis- 
epal Church South. He died at McMinnville, Tenn., 
June 3, 1882, See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 50. 


Davis, C. C., a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
bon at New Springfield, Mahoning Co., O., in October, 
IRB. He was converted in his twenty-first vear; re- 
ceived license to preach in 1856; and in 1860 entered 
the Pittsburgh Conference, in which he labored until 
Fithin a short time of his death, Oct. 17, 1866. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1867, p. 70. 

Davis, Daniel Gateward, D.D., a colonial bish- 
9 of the Church of England, was educated at. Pembroke 
College, Oxford: graduated in 1814; after filling vari- 
sas offices in the Church at home, was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey as bishop of Antigua, West Indies, 
in 142, and died in London, Oct. 25, 1857. See Amer. 
(rar. Church Rer. 1858, p. 623. 

Davis, David, a Baptist minister, born in Pem- 
trokeshire, South Wales, in 1707, but was bronght to 
America in 1710. He was pastor of the Welsh Tract 
Baptist Church at Pencader Hundred, New Castle Co., 
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Del., from May 27, 1748, until his death, Aug. 19, 1769. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, vi, 117. 


Davis, Ebenezer, an English Baptist minister, 
son of the Rev. Richard Davis of Walworth, was born 
in 1800. He was baptized at fifteen, and for some years 
followed mercantile pursuits, preaching occasionally. In 
1834 he was chosen pastor at Deal, Kent; afterwards 
had a pastoral charge at Lewes, Romford, Wycombe, 
and Southsea; and finally settled at Belvedere, Kent, 
where he had a stroke of paralysis in 1868, and died 
Oct. 28, 1870. See (Lond.) Buptist Hand-book, 1872. 


Davis, Bdward, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, who died at South Ballston, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1868, 
aged fifty-nine years, was the founder and first rector 
of the parish of Calvary Church, Burt Hills, N. Y. 
See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. January, 1864, p. 669. 


Davis, Bdward le, an English engraver, was 
probably born in Wales, and went to France, where he 
learned the art of engraving. He returned to his na- 
tive country and settled in London about 1670. The 
following are sume of his plates: S?. Cecilia, with An- 
gels; Ecce Homo; The Holy Family. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Davis, Eliel, an English Baptist minister, was born 
at Folkestone, Kent, June 5, 1803. At nineteen years 
of age he went to London as a draper's assistant, and 
jeined the Church under Joseph Toimey. He began 
to preach in the villages, and entered Stepney College 
in 1826. In 1828 he became a pastor in the Isle of 
Wight; in 1834 removed to Lambeth; in 1841 to Eve, 
in Suffolk ; in 1842 to Se. Ives, where he sudderly died, 
March 29, 1849. See (Lond.) Baptist IFand-book, 1850, 
p. 41. 


Davis, Elnathan (1), a Baptist minister, was 
born in Maryland in 1739. In 1757 he moved to North 
Carolina, and was ordained in 1764; labored in that 
state thirty-four vears, and then went to South Caro- 
lina, where he served his Master in the ministry till 
his death, the date of which does not appear. See Cath- 
cart, Buptist Encyclop, p. 311. (J.C. S.) 


Davis, Elnathan (2), a Congregational minister, 
was born at Holden, Mass., Aug. 19, 1807. He gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1834; studied two vears 
at the Theological Tustitute of Hartford; and, having 
been appointed missionary to South Africa by the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was 
ordained at his native place, Nov. 9, 1836. Changing 
his plans, he afterwards engaged in home missions in 
south Michigan and north Indiana. In 1845 he labored 
in the American Peace Society; in September, 1846, 
was installed pastor at Ashburnham, Mass.; in 1849 was 
sent as a delegate to the World's Peace Convention in 
Paris; in 1850 became secretary of the American Peace 
Society; for fourteen vears was pastor in Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; then, fur a time, secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association; and from 1869 to 1879 pastor in 
Auburn, Mass., where he died, April 9, 1841. See //ist. 
Cat. of Theol. Inst. of Conn, 1881, p. 15. (J. C.S.) 


Davis, Emerson, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Ware, Mass., July 15,1798. He grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1821; studied theology 
with Dr. Griffin while tutor there; was preceptor at 
Westfield Academy until February, 1836; ordained pas- 
tor in Westfield the same year, and remained there nn- 
til his death, June 8, 1866. Dr. Davis was a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1859, p. 52; 1866, p. 315. 


Davis, Francis Henry, a Baptist minister. was 
born at Kingsville, O., July 17, 1887. He graduated 
from the University of Rochester in 1860, and from the 
Theological Seminary there in 1865; was pastor at 
White Pigeon, Mich., from 1865 to 1867, and at Napo- 
leon thereafter until his death, April 2, 1872. See Gen. 
Cut. of Rochester Theol. Sem. p. 27. (J. C. S.) 
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Davis, Franklin. a Congregational minister, was 
born at Bangor, Me., Jan. 24, 1816. He graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1839, and from Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1845; was ordained pastor at War- 
ren, Me., Oct. 6, 1847; in 1849 became acting pastor at 
East Orrington; in 1854 at Alton, N. H.; in 1856 at 
North Wrentham (now Norfulk), Mass.; in 1860 at 
Berklev; in 1864 at Newington, N. H.; and from 1876 
at Tamworth, until his death, which occurred on a 
railroad train at Ipswich, Mass, Oct. 26, 1882. See 
Cong. Year-book, 1883, p. 21. 


Davis, Frederick Bruce, a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, entered upon his ministry in 1868 as 
missionary in Lancaster and Clarendon, S. C.; in 1870 
was rector of St. Mark’s, in Clarendon, and also in charge 
of the Church of the Holy Comforter in Sumter, where 
he remained until 1872; and then removed to Union as 
rector of the Church of the Nativity. He died Jan. 21, 
1878. See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 138. 


Davis, Garret, a minister in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born about 1814. He was 
converted about 1835 in Lexington, Ky., and in 1841 
entered the Kentucky Conference, wherein he served to 
the close of hia life. July 18, 1844. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1846, 
p. 56. 

Davis, George, an English Baptist minister, was 
born in the Forest of Dean in 1823. He was converted 
in early life; became a Primitive Methodist preacher 
for several years; in 1846 changed his views and was 
publicly immersed; for three years studied theology at 
Monmouth; settled over the Church at Tetbury; and 
was ordained in 1850. His health failed a year after- 
warda, and he died March 22, 1852. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist [Iand-book, 1853, p. 43. 


Davis, George Atherton, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Lunenburg, Yt., Jan. 3, 1813. He 
graduated from Dickinson College in 1838; taught in 
Maryland from 1839 to 1841; graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1844; in April, 1845, was pas- 
tor at Hanover College, Va., and died there, Oct. 9, 1846. 
See Gen. Cut. of Union Theol. Sem. 1876, p. 32. 


Davis, George 8., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
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Davis, G. B., a Baptist minister, was born in De)- 
aware in 1792. He was converted in 1814; removed 
to Illinois in 1834 as agent for the American Bible So- 
ciety; subsequently was financial agent of Shurtleff 
College, and pastor of the Bunker Hill Church, IIL; af- 
terwards labored to promote the interests of the Indian 
Mission Association in Tennessee and Alabama; and 
died near Bunker Hit, I., Aug. 29, 1852. See Minutes 
of Iil. Anniversaries, 1852, p.9. (J. C. S.) 


Davis, Henry (1), D.D., a Congregational educa-: 
tor, was born at East Hampton, N. Y„ in 1771. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1796; for seven veara 
was tutor in Williams and Yale colleges; professor of 
Greek in Union College from 1805 to 1810; president 
of Middlebury College, Vt., from 1810 to 1817; president 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., from 1817 to 1833, 
and died there, March 7, 1852. His published works 
are his Jnaugural Address, on assuming the presidency 
of Hamilton College, and a Sermon which he preached 
before the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, See Allen, A mer. Biog. 8. v. (J.C. S.) 


Davis, Henry (2), D.D., a Baptist minister, was hom 
at Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y.. April 23, 1800. Early 
in life he moved to the city of New York; subsequently 
was engaged in teaching at Ogden, Monroe Co., where 
he was converted, and joined the Baptist Church in the 
fall of 1818; graduated from the theological institution 
at Hamilton, June 7, 1827, and the next day was or- 
dained at Bridgewater. For a time he labored as a 
missionary in Detroit, Mich., and planted the first church 
of his denomination in that city. His other pastorates 
were, Palmyra, N. Y., Brockport, Jordan, Cannon Street, 
New York city, Second Church, Rochester, Columbus, 
O., New Corydon and Rock Island, II. He died at 
Danville, I., Aug. 23,1870. See Minutes of IU. A nni- 
versuries. 1870, p.69. (J. C.S.) 


Davis, Henry Bdward, an English theologian, 
was born at Windsor, Middlesex, July 11, 1756, stud- 
ied at Balliol College, Oxford, and died Feb. 10, 1784, 
leaving Eramination af Gibbon's History. See Chal- 
mers, Bing, Dict. & v. 

Davis, Henry M., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, was employed as a missionary at [slip, N. Y.. in 


man, was for many years rector of St. Paul's Church, | 1853; in 1857 became rector of St. John's Church, in 


Medina, O. 


In 1870 he became rector of Grace Church, | that place; in 1861 rector of the Church of Charity 


Ravenna, to which parish was added, in 1872, Christ | Foundation, Brooklyn; in 1864 missionary at St. Paul's 
Church, in Kent; the next vear he was missionary at ; Church, Salem, N. Y., of which subsequently, in 1872, he 


Kinsman and Niles; in 1877 he removed to Cleveland, 


became rector, and so remained until his death, Sept. 29, 


as missionary at large, an office which he continued to j 1875, at the age of sixty-six years. See Prot. Episc. 
hold until his death, in May, 1880. See Whittaker, | 4dmcnac, 1876, p. 150. 


Alm. and Directory, 1881, p. 172. 


Davis, George W. (1), a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Morgan County, Ga., in 1808. He 
was converted in 1824, and in 1828 entered the Georgia 
Conference, in which he labored to the close of his life, 
Nov, 27, 1832. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1833, p. 215. 


Davis, George W. (2), a Free-will Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Greenbrier County, Va., Jan. 12, 1830. 
At the age of ninetcen he removed to the state of [lh- 
nois; was converted in June, 1856; licensed in March, 
1857, by the Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting; went 
in October of that year to Hillsdale. Mich.. to study, 
preaching at the same time; was ordained April 29, 
1860; returned to Illinois, and died at Kewanee, May 
5, 1861. See Free-will Baptist Register, 1862, p. 91. 
(J. C. S.) 

Davis, Gustavus Fellowes, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was bom in Boston, Mass., March 17, 1797. 
He was converted about 1813; began at once to preach : 
was ordained June 13, 1816, at Preston, Conn. ; in 1818 
removed to South Reading (now Wakefield), Mass. ; in 
1829 became pastor of the First Church in Hartford, 
Conn., and died Sept. 17, 1836. See Christian Secre- 
tary, September, 1836. (J. C. S.) 


Davis. Isaac G., a Free-will Baptist: minister, was 
born at Stanstead, Canada East, March 1,1819. He 
was converted at the age of seventeen; in 1838 com- 
menced to preach; was licensed. June 22, 1839; ordained 
at Huntington, Vt., Sept. 26, 1840; entered the Biblical 
School at Lowell, Mass, laboring, meantime, at Rox- 
bury ; fur a few years was at Portsmouth and Deerfield, 
N. H., and on a missionary tour in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick; in 1848 went to the West, and with 
the exception of a year or two spent in Elgin, TIL, de- 
voted himself to missionary labors in Boone and McHen- 
ry counties, and as pastor in Favette, Wis, where he 
died in December, 1862. See Barrett, Memoirs of E m- 
inent Preachera, p. 249. (J. C.S.) 

Davis, Jairus B., a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born in New England in 1813, and was one of the 
early missionaries of his denomination in New York 
and the Western states, Ile died at North Readings, 
Mich., Dec. 3, 1870. See Free-will Baptist Register, 
1871, p. 82. (J. C. S.) 

Davis. James, a Baptist minister, was born at Hop- 
kinton, N. H., Nov. 6, 1772. He graduated from Dart. 
mouth College in 1798; was ordained as an evangelist 
in 1804; in 1816 was immersed; ordained as a Baptist 
evangelist Nov. 14, 1816, at Lyme, Conn. ; preached in 
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various places, but chiefly devoted himself to mission- 
ary and educational causes, and died May 28, 1821. See 

Baptist Missionary M agazine, new series, iii, p. 201, 208. 

(J. C. S.) 

Davis, John (1), a Baptist minister, was born at 
Pennypack, Pa., Sept. 10, 1721. He was licensed to 
presch in 1736; the same year became pastor at Win- 
ter Run, Harfurd Co., Md., where he remained until his 
death in 1809. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pu, vi, 69. 

Davis, John (2), a Baptist minister, was born in 
New Castle County, Del., in 1787. He graduated at 
Philadelphia College in 1763; was licensed to preach 
iu 1769; in 1770 was called to the pastorate of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church of Boston, and died Dec. 13, 1772. 
See Sprague, A enals of the Amer, Pulpit, vi, 117. 

Davis, John (3), an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Dursley, Gloucestershire, Oct. 27,1780. He 
joined the Methodist Society at the age of seventeen, 
entered the ministry in 1802, became a supernumerary 
in 1845, and died May 16, 1852. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1852. 

Davis, John (4), A.M., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Liverpool, England, Nov. 8, 1803. He studied at Hor- 
wa College, Bradford; was ordained pastor at Portsea, 
Hampshire, Jan. 13, 1829; was minister toseveral church- 
es the last of which was Port Mahon, Sheffield. In 1845 
be came to New Jersey ; became pastor of a church; af- 
terwards accepted an agency for the American and For- 
eign Bible Society; visited the provinces, and in 1853 
suceeded Burton in the pastorate at Yarmouth, N. S. 
After a short period of ministry at St, George, N. B., he 
beeame pastor at Charlottetown, P. E. I., and remained 
there until his death, Aug. 14, 1875. See Cathcart, Bapt. 
Excyclop. p. 314. 

Davis, John C. C., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Lewis County, 
Ky, March 2, 1832. He removed with his parents to 
Buchanan County, Mo., in 1837; was converted in 1850; 
in 1853 was admitted into the Missouri Conference ; be- 
came superannuated in 1874, and died March 11, 1875. 

Nee Hinutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1873, p. 239. 


Davis, John N., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
vas bom in Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 11, 1804. 
He was converted in 1832; received license to preach, 
and entered the South Carolina Conference in 1834; in 
1340 became superannuated, and died in June, 1844. 
dee Miaates af Annual Conferences, 1845, p. 591. 


Davia, John R., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
vas born in Carteret County, N. C., in 1812. In 1837 
he joined the Methodists; received license to exhort in 
144], to preach in 1843, and in 1845 entered the North 
Indiana Conference; in 1860 became superannuated, 
and died May 17, 1877. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
forewrs, 1878, p. 54. 


Davis, John Wheelwright, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Newburyport, Mass., June 4, 1800, 
He was licensed by the Philadelphia Presbytery in 1834; 
labored as a home missionary in various parts of the 
sate of New York ; subsequently became an agent for 
the American Tract Societv in Philadelphia, and died 
there, Aug. 5, 1867. See Wilson, Presb. /list. Almanac, 
1368, p. 196. 


Davis, Joseph (1), an English Baptist minister, 
was bom at Cbipping-Norton, Oxfordshire, in August, 
167. He was converted in early life; was baptized at 
Uwentry, and experienced bitter persecution from the 
wil authorities, He died in London, Feb. 16, 1706, 
leaving a work entitled My Jast Legacy, which was 
Fisted in 1720. See Crosby, Hist. of the English Bup- 
tes, it, 180. (J. C. S.) 

Davis, Joseph (2), a Free-will Baptist minister, 
Was bor at Madbury, N. H., in 1792, He was con- 
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verted at the age of eighteen; united with the Church 
in 1819; was ordained July 4, 1824; and died in Effing- 
ham, Dec. 14, 1848. See F'ree-will Baptist Register, 1845, 
p. 75. VU. C. S.) 


Davis, Joseph (3), an English Baptist minister, 
the son and grandson of ministers, was born in Liver- 
pool, Oct. 7, 1807. He was baptized at the age of 
nineteen; entered Horton College in 1827; became pas- 
tor at Church-street, Blackfriars; resigned in 1841, and 
removed to Manchester, where he was pastor of York- 
street chapel only eighteen months; then settled at 
Amesby, Leicestershire, in 1843 ; removed to Kent-street 
chapel, Portsea, in 1854; and to Romford in 1866, where 
he was stricken with paralysis in 1879, and died Oct. 
23, 1881. See (Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1882, p. 301. 


Davis, Joseph Hoomes, a minister in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Gloucester 
County, Va., April 13, 1809; was converted in his four- 
teenth year; educated in the academics of Gloucester 
and Northumberland, and in 1836 entered the Virginia 
Conference, in which he labored till his death, May 8, 
1879. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church South, 1879, p. 105. 


Davis, J. W., a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born at Tyringham, Berkshire Co.,Mass., April 30, 1791. 
He was converted in 1809; removed to Ohio in 1816, 
and in 1825 entered the Pittsburgh Conference; in 1828 
was transferred to the Erie Conference, and, after two 
years, located; at the close of four years again entered 
the effective ranks; became superannuated in 1845, and 
died in January, 1854. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1854, p. 409. 


Davis, Nathan, a Protestant minister and African 
traveller, was born in 1812. For a time he edited the 
tlebrew-Christiun Magazine, and afterwards took charge 
of a congregation. In 1856 the earl of Clarendon, sec- 
retary of state, sent him to the East, to explore the site 
of ancient Carthage. He died Jan. 6, 1882. He pub- 
lished, Tunis (1841):—A Voice from North and South 
Africa (1844) :— Wanderings in Beldt Eyareed (1854, 2 
vols.) :—A rabic Reading Lessons (1855) :—Curthage and 
her Remains (1861) :—Ruined Cities within Numidian 
and Carthaginian Territories (1862). (B. P.) 


Davis, Nimrod R „a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born near Kingston, Roane Co., Tenn., Sept. 28, 
1814. He was converted in 1834; soon after received 
license to exhort and to preach; removed to Kentucky 
in 1847, and entered the Kentucky Conference as sup- 
ply, in which he labored until he became a supernu- 
merary, and finally a superannuate. He died April 18, 
1879. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 31. 


Davis, Peter, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
was born in England in 1680, and educated as a Presby- 
terian. In 1716 he united with the Friends, and was a 
well-known preacher in that denomination, at first in 
Westerly, R. I, but eventually in England and France. 
The proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy,” is said to 
have originated with him. He died Feb. 29, 1776. 

His successor was his son Perer, “a man of deep piety 
and peculiar gifts, noted for his laconic and forcible ad- 
dresses, who died Jan. 22, 1812, at the age of one hun- 
dred and one years and seven mouths.” See R, J. Bio- 
graphical Cyclop. p. 88. (J. C. S.) 

Davis, Richard (1), an Irish divine, was born in 
1649, and died in 1741. He published a Letter fo a 
Roman Catholic Friend (Lond, 1694) :— The Truly Cath- 
olic and Old Religion (Dublin, 1716); and other works, 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8 v. 

Davis, Richard (2), an English Baptist minister, 
was born in 1776. For several vears he was pastor of 
the Church at Middleton Cheney, but eventually be- 


came insane, and died in March, 1838. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hand-buok, 1888, p. 26. (J.C. S.) 


Levis, Richard Montgomery, a Presbyterian 
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minister, was born about 1796. He served in the war | was commissioned to collect funds for a seminary in 


of 1812; joined the Church in 1822; graduated from 


Union College in 1828, and from Auburn Theological 


North Carolina, which was eventually lucated at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. He was ordained at Albany, Aug. 12, 





Seminary in 1831; was ordained the same vear; in 1835 1821; became pastor at Darien, Ga., Dec. 16 of the same 
took charge of the church in Springtield, N. Y.; after- | year; after two vears went to Camden, S. C.; in 1833 


wards preached in Bridgewater, and died June 13, 1842. 
See Presbyteriuntsm in Central N. Y. p. 510. 

Davis, Robert, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Emsworth, Hampshire, April 19, 1791. 
He joined the Church in 1810; became a student at 
Gosport in 1811; was ordained at Totton in 1818; in 
1821 removed to Crondall; in 1825 to Spalding, where 
his stay was very brief; afterwards preached successive- 
ly at Tamworth, Earlshilton, in Leicestershire; Welling- 
borough, Turvey, Brackley, in Northamptonshire; Saws- 
ton, Cambridgeshire; and finally retired to his native 
town, where he died, April 16, 1871. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1872, p. 313. 

Davis, Rowland, LL.D., an Irish divine, was bern 
near Cork in 1649, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Having entered into holy orders, he was made 
dean of Cork, and was afterwards vicar-general of the 
diocese. He died in 1721, leaving two sermons, enti- 
tled Christian Loyalty (1716, 4to), and a Charity Ser- 
mon (Dublin, 1717, 8vo). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Davis, Samuel (!), a Methodist Episcopal minis- | 
ter, was born at New Holland, Lancaster Co., Pa., Oct. | 


7, 1793. He was converted in 1812, and in 1814 en- 
tered the travelling connection of the Baltimore Con- 
ference, wherein he toiled faithfully to the close of his 
life, Sept. 16,1822. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1823, p. 401; Meth. Magazine, v, 439, 


Davis, Samuel (2), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Leominster, March 17, 1803. He 
studied at Highbury; preached two vears at Bilston, 
Staffordshire, then removed to Needham Market, where 
he was ordained as co-pastor in 1834; in 1841 removed 
to Bow, afterwards to Barnet, where he continued to 
labor until within a few months of his death, July 8, 
1865. See (Lond.) Cuong. Year-book, 1406, p. 247. 


Davis, Samuel Chalmers, a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born in Baltimore, Md. For sev- 
eral vears he was u Methodist preacher; was ordained 
‘in 1837 ; in 1839 became rector of William and Mary's 
parish, St. Mary’s County; removed to New York in 
1844. and after serving in several places went back 
to Maryland in 1849, officiated in Holy Trinity and 
Ascension parishes, Carroll County; also in Trinity 
parish, Charles County ; in 1852 returned to New York, 
and died there, May 8, 1862, aged fifty-six years. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Ren., April, 1863, p. 148. 


Davis, Samuel H. (1), a Presbyterian minister, 


was residing in Delaware in 1692; the scene of his la- ` 


bors in the ministry from 1705 onwards, was the church- 
es planted by Mr. Makemie in Maryland, and those in 
their immediate vicinity. He finally succeeded Mr. 


Hampton as minister of Snow Hill, and died in the | minister, was born at Woolwich, Kent, in 1805. 


accepted an appointment as agent of the General As- 
sembly’s Board of Education; in 1841 and 1842 was 
| professor of Latin in Oglethorpe University, Milledge- 
| ville, Ga.; from 1845 to 1851 served at Camden, S. C.. 
a second time, and died June 21, 1877. See Necrolog. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem, 1878, p. 9. 


Davis, Seth, a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Providence, R. I., July 18, 1802. He grad- 
uated at Hobart College in 1827; took the course at 
the General Theological Seminary ; was ordained den- 
con in 1838, officiating at Seneca Falls, N. Y.; became 
rector of Trinity Church, Cleveland, O., where he was 
ordained presbyter, and remained four vears; returned 
to western New York, laboring in several parishes, and 
a part of the time engaged in teaching; in 1854 went 
| to Connecticut, and took charge of the parishes in Wont- 
bury, North Haven, and Northford ; in 1857 was pastor 
; at Monroe, where he died, July 6, 1862. See Amer. 

Quar. Church Rev., April, 1868, p. 149. 


Davis, Silas Newton, a Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian minister, wax born in Livingston County. Kv., May 
28, 1808. The Anderson Presbytery received him Nov. 
14, 1827; shortly after he entered a theological school 
| conducted by Rev. Richard Beard, D.D., at McLemors- 
ville, Tenn. ; Sept. 11, 1828, he was licensed as a proba- 

tioner; the following year was appointed to what was 
called the Livingston district; after spending the sum- 

| mer in study at Cumberland College, was ordained in 

| the fall of 1880; until 1834 his time was chiefly spent 
in itinerant work in Tennessee; for several vears he 
was pastor of the Elkton Congregation; in 1850 he re- 
moved to Cumberland College, and died Sept. 26, 1854. 
See Beard, Btogruphical Sketches, 2d series, p. 821. 


Davis, Stephen (1), an English Baptiat minister, 
was born at Andover, Hampshire, Oct. 30, 1783. He was 
| converted at thirteen years of age; baptized in London 
jin 1802; began to preach at twenty, and became an 
: evangelist in Ireland in 1816. He afterwards was the 

travelling agent of the Irish Baptist Society, and as 
such visited America in 1832 and 1833. In 1837 he 
| located in London, and visited over England and Scot- 
| land as the advocate of the society till 1845, when gout 
, obliged him to resign, and he continued to preach, as 
| he had strength, till his death, Feb. 8, 1856. See (Lond.) 
| Baptist Hand-book, 1856, p. 47. 


' Davis, Stephen (2), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
| ister, was born in Gloucester County, Va., about 1765. 
He travelled about seven vears in the itinerant connec- 
tion, and died in August, 1795. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1796, p. 66. 

Davis, Stephen Joshua, an English Raptist 
He 











summer of 1725. See Sprague, Annals of the 4 mer. was converted in his youth; studied at Bristol Colleye 


Pulpit, iii, 3. 

Davis, Samuel H. (2), a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Frederick County, Md., Oct. 14, 1833, He 
graduated from Hampden-Sidney College, Va.. in 1853; 
studied theology at Union Seminary; was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Baltimore in 1856; preached at Ame- 
lia and Namozine, Va., and died July 19, 1858. Sce 
Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1860, p. 70. 

Davis, Samuel 8., D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Ballston, N. Y. July 12. 17953. He entered 
Union College at Schenectady, but graduated at Mid- 
dlebury College in 1812; took charge of an academy at 
Castleton, Vt.: in the fall of 1815 entered Princeton 
Seminary. but before the cluse of the vear went to act as 
tutor at Union College; returned again in 1817, and 
graduated in 1819. Tle was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Albany, Oct. 12 of the same vear; svon afterwards 


in 1826; attended the ministry of Rev. Robert Hall: 
first settled at Weymouth; was called to London in 
1837; was many vears secretary of the Baptist Home 
Missionary Societv and of the Irish Missions, and in 
1863 settled as pastor at Aberdeen, Scotland, where he 
died, May 11, 1866. See (Lond.) Baptist Mand-bouk, 
1867, p. 132. 

Davis, Sylvester, a Baptist minister, was bom 
at Rovalton, Mass., in 1809. He was converted in 1830; 
studied at Hamilton, N. Y.; was ordained at Evans 
Mills; subsequently settled in Cassville, and in Febru- 
ary, 1851, went to the Sandwich Islands, where he died, 
Feb. 5, 1852. See Amer. Buptist Register, 1852, p. 416. 
(J. C. S.) 

Davis, Thomas (1), an English Baptist minister 
was born at Newport, Isle of Wight, about 1730. We 
was converted at Woolwich, Kent, joined the Churcb 
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there, was called as pastor to Reading, Berkshire, and 
died Dec. 27, 1796. See Rippon’s Register, ii, 514. 
(J. CS.) 

Davis, Thomas (2), a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gryman, was admitted to orders in England in Septem- 
ber, 1773; came to America; settled in Norfolk parish, 
Va; in 1792 was in St. Stephen’s parish; in 1795 be- 
came rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, and died there 
some time before 1810. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, v, 406. 


Davis, Thomas Frederick, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was consecrated in St. John’s Chapel, 
New York city, as bishop of South Carolina, Oct. 17, 
1853, resided at Camden, aud died Dec. 2, 1871. See 
Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1872, p. 127. 

Davis, Thomas F., Jr., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector in 1853 at Henderson, N. C.; in 
the fullowing year became assistant minister of Grace 
Chareh, Camden, S. C., in which position he remained 
until his death in 1866. See Prof, Episc. Almanac, 
1967, p. 101. 

Davis, William (1), a Baptist minister, was born 
in Orange County, Va., Jan.7,1765. He was immersed 
at a Baptist Church in Orange County, called “ Blue 
Run,” in his fifteenth year; soon after began publicly to 
exhort; at sixteen became a soldier in the Revolutionary 
army, and was wounded in the head. He was licensed 
to preach in 1788; ordained in Georgia in 1793; served 
ove church in Elbert County twenty-three years; that 
at Beaver Dam twelve vears; Clark’s Station nineteen 
years; and died Oct. 31, 1831. See Campbell, Georgia 
Baptists. (J.C. S.) 

Davis, William (2), an English Congregational 
minister, was born in London, June 15, 1788, He stud- 
ied at Southampton; entered Hoxton Academy in 1814; 
in 1818 became pastor at Hastings, and died Jan. 19, 
1855. He published, The True Dignity of Human 
Nature :—Immor‘ulity. See (Lond.) Cung. Year-book, 
1856, p. 210. 

Davis, William (3), a Canadian Methodist preach- 
er, was born in Dublin, Ireland, June 5, 1851. In 1854 
his parents emigrated to Toronto, Canada. He was 
converted in 1869, under the Primitive Methodists, and 
began to preach; was accepted by the Bible Christians 
in 1853; travelled in several circuits ; and died April 19, 
1680, at Palmyra, Canada. 

Davis, William C., a Presbyterian minister, was 
bora in 1760. He was received as a candidate under 
the South Carolina Presbytery in 1786; licensed in 
IS; accepted a call from the Nazareth Church in 1788 ; 
ordained in 1389; in 1806 became pastor at Bullock 
Creek, S. C.; was deposed April 8, 1811, for erroneous 
doctrine; and died Sept. 28, 1831. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 122. 

Davis, William P. P.,a German Reformed min- 
ister, was born in Paradise, York Co., Pa., Oct. 1, 1831. 
He completed his classical and theological studies at 
Lancaster in 1863; the same year was licensed and 
ordained; for sume time was pastor at New Oxford, in 
Adams County; then of the Sinking Spring charge, in 
Berks Coanty; and died at Reading, June 11, 1883. 
(D. Y. H.) 

Davis, William H., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Jasper County, Ga., Aug. 18, 1826; graduated from 
Mercer University in 1853; was ordained the same 
year, and settled in Burke County, Ga. For seven years 
(1868-75), besides preaching, he was engaged in teach- 
ing in the Hepzibah High-school; and died Sept. 18, 
189. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 316. (J.C. 8S.) 

Davison, John, a Canadian Methodist minister, 
was born near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, Noy. 23, 
1799. He was a member of the first Primitive Meth- 
odist Society formed in Newcastle, and at nineteen years 
of age made bis first attempt at preaching. In March, 
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1823, he was appointed, with certain others, to the 
Shields and Sunderland missions, Afterwards he was 
appointed to the Ilexham Station. Subsequently he 
travelled on seventeen stationa, extending over a peri- 
od of twenty-four years, Iu 1849 he went to Canada 
as superintendent of missions. He resided in Toronto 
three years; then, after filling four appointments, he 
was in 1859 appointed general missionary secretary and 
book-steward, which brought him to Toronto again, 
where he continued to reside until his death, March 1, 
1884. In 1840 Mr. Davison compiled the journals of 
William Clowes, and in 1854 published the life of that 
evangelist. He commenced a monthly paper, The Evan- 
gelist, which in 1858 was merged into the Christian 
Journal, and had the charge of it until 1866. He also 
compiled the first Book of Discipline of the Canadian 
Methodists. See (Toronto) Christian Guardian, March 
19, 1884. 

Davison, John Wiles, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Cambridgeshire, England, Dec. 17, 
1810. He was converted at the age of thirteen; emi- 
grated to Wilkesbarre, Pa., in 1838; in 1840 joined the 
Oneida Conference; about 1856 removed to Illinois, and 
in the following year connected himself with the Rock 
River Conference. He became a superannuate in 1870, 
and died Jan. 12,1876. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1876, p. 151. 

Davie (the female Earth), in Greco-Babylonian 
mythology, was the wife of Aos, and the mother of the 
demiurgus Bel. She was also called Darcina. 


Davy, Wiuriam, an English divine, was born about 
1748. He studied at the Exeter Free Grammar-school; 
graduated from college, and became curate at Lustleigh; 
was presented to the living of Winkleigh, Devon, and 
died June 13, 1826. He published System of Divinity 
(Exeter, 1785, 6 vols, 12mo; 1825, 2 vols, 8vo; 1827, 8 
vols, 8vo; Lustleigh, 1796-1807, 26 vols. 8vo). See 
(Lond.) Annual Register, 1826, p. 258; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Davys, Georcr, D.D., a bishop of the Church of 
England, graduated at Christ College, Cambridge, in 
1803, and became a fellow ; subeequently was curate of 
Littlebury, and in 1814 of Chesterford ; afterwards of 
Swaffham Prior; removed to Kensington, and was ap- 
pointed tutor to the princess Victoria; was advanced to 
the see of Peterborough in 1839, and «died April 18, 1864, 
aged eighty-four years. In theology Dr. Davys be- 
longed to the evangelical section of his church, although 
he took no part in theological controversy. See Amer. 
Quar. Church Rev. July, 1864, p. 326. 


Daw, Jotun, a Scotch clergyman, took his degree 
at St. Salvador’s College, St. Andrews, in 1663; became 
chaplain to the laird of Duninald; was presented to the 
living at Kinnaird; admitted Sept. 28, 1676; and died | 
in 1698, aged about fifty-five years. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticane, iii, 829. 

Dawes, Mark, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Ridgway, near Sheffield. He was converted 
early; entered the ministry in 1809; and died at Birstall, 
June 1, 1844, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. See 
Minutes of the British Conference, 1844, p. 13. 

Dawkes, CLENDoy, an English Baptist minister, 
was said to be a native of Wellingborough. He set- 
tled in early life at Wapping, about 1719, but in 1726 
took charge of a newly formed church in Collier's 
Rents, Southwark. About 1734 he was chosen after- 
noon preacher at Devonshire Square, but on the dissolu- 
tion of that society in 1751, removed to Hemel-Hemp- 
stead, Herts, where he died, Dec. 8, 1758. See Wilson, 
Dissenting Churches, i, 531. 


Daws, Josian, a Baptist minister, was born in Cal- 
laway County, N. C., in 1826. His family moved to Ten- 
nessee in 1827. He was baptized in 1849, ordained in 
1851 or 9852, and, for three vears, was pastor of the 
Antioch Church. In 1857 he moved to Kentucky, and 
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preached two years for the Columbus Church, and four 
years for the Cane Run Church. During the war he 
resided in Tennessee, but at its close returned to Ken- 
tucky, and died at Rutherford, Tenn., March 1, 1872. 
See Borum, Sketches of Tenn. Ministers, p. 200. (J. C. S.) 
Dawson, Benjamin, LL.D., an English Presby- 
terian minister, grandson of a clergyman ejected in 1662, 
took his degree at Glasgow ; settled at Congleton,Chesh- 
ire, in 1752; removed to St. Thomas's Church, South- 
wark, about 1754; in 1759 joined the Church of Eng- 
land, became rector of Burgh, Suffolk, and died in July, 
1814, aged eighty-five years. He published, Lectures 
in Defence of the Trinity (1764) :— Dialogue on the Ques- 
tion of Liberty and Necessity (1780) :—two tracts on The 
Intermediate State:—An English Dictionary on a New 
Plan. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iv, 815-817. 


Dawson, Charles Cornelius, an English Bap- 
tist minister, was born at Shenfield, Essex, Nov. 13, 1817. 
He was converted at twenty, and was baptized by the 
Rev. W. Upton; sailed for Ceylon in 1840, and for 
some time did the printing at the mission press there; 
afterwards took charge of the station at Matura, till 
his health failed, and sailed for England Feb. 10, 1850, 
but was never again heard of. See (Lond.) Baptist 
IHand-book, 1851, p. 54. 


Dawson, James (1), a Scotch clergyman, son of 
Rev. John Dawson, took hia degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Nov. 9, 1722; studied divinity at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1725; was licensed to preach the same year; 
presented to the living at Langton, and ordained Aug. 
18, 1727; transferred to the West Kirk, St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh, Jan. 31, 1783; and died Jan. 22, 1785, aged 
thirty-three years, See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, i, 122, 
419. 


Dawson, James (2), a preacher of the United 
Methodist Free Church, was born at Lowmore, Clithe- 
roe, Lancashire, in 1842; was sent to the Free Method- 
ist Sunday-school, where he was converted; in 1861 be- 
came a local preacher, and in 1864 a home missionary. 
He travelled in three circuits, and died in the autumn 
of 1868. See Minutes of the 18th Annual Assembly. 


Dawson, John (1), a Scotch clergyman, took his 
degree at Edinburgh University, July 9, 1694; was 
called in May, 1698, to Langton; ordained July 14 fol- 
lowing; and died in November, 1726, aged abont fifty- 
three years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, i, 419. 


Dawson, John (2), an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was a native of Portsmouth. He was converted in 
early life; received into the ministry in 1888, and died 
at New Cross, Deptford, Sept. 6, 1875. See Minutes of 
the British Conference, 1876, p. 14. 


Dawson, John Edmonds, D.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Washington County, Ga., March 7, 
1805. He united with the Church in 1827; was or- 
dained Jan. 14, 1835; and died Nov. 18, 1860. His min- 
isterial life was spent chiefly in the middle and western 
parts of the state, and he rose to the highest rank as 
a preacher. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1298. 
(J. C. S.) 


Dawson, Josepb, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Wimeswould, Leicestershire, Feb. 28, 1847. 
He was converted at twenty-one; appointed to Cardiff 
in 1875; and died Feb. 18, 1877. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1877, p. 29. 

Dawson, Robert, a Scotch clergyman, had the 
gift of a bursary in Edinburgh University in Novem- 
ber, 1747; was licensed to preach in November, 1752; 
became assistant to Mr. Archibald Lundie, minister of 
Salton; was presented by the king to the living at 
Stow; ordained Sept. 25, 1759; and died March 23, 1809, 
aged eighty-one years, He published An Account of 
the Parish. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 534. 


Dawson, Samuel, a minister in the Methodist 


Episcopal Church South, was born in Rockingham Coun- 
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ty, Va., Nov. 10, 1798. He joined the Church about 
1814, and entered the Mississippi Conference in 1841, 
wherein he labored as health permitted until his death, 
in 1858. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the Af. E. 
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Church South, 1858, p. 35. 
Dawson, Samuel G.,a Baptist minister, was born 


in Virginia in 1834. He was converted when young; 
in May, 1859, was ordained near Marietta; about four 
years afterwards engaged in missionary work in East 
Toledo; was chosen secretary of the convention in Jan- 


uary, 1875, and died Sept. 5 following. See Cathcart, 
Buptist Encyclop. p. 817. (J.C. S.) 


Dawson, Thomas, a Baptist minister, was born 


in England in 1790. He was, in early life, an officer in 
the English army ; but, at the age of twenty-five, was 
baptized, and came to the United States in 1818. The 


following year he was ordained, and soon after sent as a 
missionary to the Cherokees in North Carolina. After 


their removal by the government, he went to South 


Carolina, and for twenty years preached among the 
mountains, and was a missionary among the colored 
people on the coast. He died June 29, 1880. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 817. (J. C. S.) 


Dawson, William (1), an eminent Wesleyan lay- 

preacher, was born at Garforth, Yorkshire, March 80, 
1778, and died suddenly at Colne, June 5, 1841. He 
was at first a member of the Established Church ; be- 
came a local preacher in 1801; and, making his home 
at Barnbow, near Leeds, went up and down the king- 
dom, preaching, raising collections, speaking at mission- 
ary mectings, followed sometimes from town to town 
by colliers and yeomen; having congregations so large 
that he was compelled to preach in the open air. One 
who heard him says, “ ‘The effect of his sermons on the 
immense and eager audiences I never saw before nor ex- 
pect to see again. Not a man, woman, nor child could 
resist him; and there was so much Scripture in his rep- 
resentations, and all said in honor of Christ, that the 
speaker, with the sacred, magic wand, was hid in the 
glory of his divine Redeemer” (Wakeley, Heroes of 
Methodism, p. 360). Dr. George Smith considers him 
“the most eminent lay-preacher that has ever ap- 
peared in Methodism ;” and Adam Clarke exclaimed, 
“What an astonishing mind he has.” He“ 
a strong, highly original, noble and generous mind, 
with an equally catholic spirit, and his whole character 
was as transparent as the light, and warm as the sun's 
own ray; and although not an educated man in the 
strictest sense of the term, much less refined, yet he 
possessed, along with earnest, manly sense, and a vigor- 
ous intellect, striking originality and a rich power of 
conception, which, although not free from occasional 
eccentricity, bespoke the man of true genius.” Dawson 
published an address on the death of Rev. Wilham 
Bramwell, short memoirs, speeches on passing events; 
and a volume of his private Jetters—tender, faithful, 
forcible, graceful—a “ spiritual treasury,” was edited by 
Everett, and issued in London in 1842. See Everett, 
Memoirs of William Dawson (Lond. 1842, pp. 547); West, 
Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers, p. 299 sq.; Stevens, 
Hist. of Methodism, iii, 179-184, 271, 275; Smith, Mist. 
of Wesleyan Methodism, iii, 452-454 (see Index); Min- 
utes of the British Conference, 1841, p. 137. 


Dawson, William (2), an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, nephew of the foregoing, was born at Ancaster, 
near York, Oct. 19, 1807. He was converted at the age 
of sixteen; entered the ministry in 1830; was appoint- 
ed to his last circuit (Holmfirth) in 1858, and died Aug. 
19 of the same year. See Minutes of the British Com 
Serence, 1859. 


Dawson, William (3), an English Congregation- 
al minister, son of Kev. James Dawson, was born in 
Vizagapatam, a sea-port of Orissa, India, Jan. 16, 1816. 
He was converted early; studied at Madras, and began 
his ministry in 1838, as an assistant missionary, first at 
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Cuddapeb, and afterwards at Tripassore. In 1845 he 
was ordained pastor at Chicacole, and in 1851 removed 
to Vizianagram, where he labored until ill-health caused 
his resignation in 1874. In 1875 be embarked, with 
many frienda, for England; but on May 5 died and was 
buried at sea. Mr. Dawson compiled a Telugu Hymn- 
book, and several tracts. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1876, p. 327. 


Dawson, William James, an English Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Portsea, Feb. 19, 1816. He joined 
the Church in 1831; was received into the ministry in 
1838; became a supernumerary at Freemantle in 1872; 
and died April 5, 1890. See Minutes of the British Con- 
ference, 1880, p. 28. 

Day, Andrew, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born in Gibson County, Ind., 
July 22,1816. He was converted in 1836; joined the 
Mississippi Conference in 1838, in which he labored 
forty-two years; and died at the residence of his son, 
in Lexington, Miss., May 8, 18890. See Minutes of An- 
sual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1880, p. 
Wi, 

Day, George (1), a Roman Catholic prelate of the 
16th century, was born in Shropshire, and was succes- 
sively scholar, fellow, and provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which office he retained with the bishopric 
of Chichester, to which he was consecrated in 1543. He 
was a most pertinacious Romanist, fur which he was 
deprived of his benefice under Edward VI, and restored 
by queen Mary. He died in 1556. See Fuller, Wor- 
thies of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 59. 


Day, George (2), an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Wincanton in 1788. He was pastor first of an 
Independent church in his native town; subsequently 
of a Baptist church in the same place; and died March 
10, 1858. See (Lond) Baptist Haxd-book, 1861, p. 98. 
(J.C. S) 


Day, George Tiffany, D.D., a Free-will Baptist 
minister, was born at Concord (now Day), Saratoga 
Co, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1822. While a lad, he went into a 
cotton factory at Hebronville, Mass. At the age of 
twelve he lived for a time with an elder brother, and 
subsequently at Lonsdale, R. I. He was converted in 
the winter of 1839—40, and was baptized by Rev. Martin 
Cheney, of Olneyville, with whose church he united. 
Two years afterwards he became a student iu the Smith- 
ville Seminary, and subsequently went to the theolog- 
teal schoul of his denomination at Whitestown, N. Y. 
Dec. 1, 1846, he commenced preaching in Grafton, Mass., 
and was ordained at Olneyville, May 20, 1847. In the 
spring of 1851 he became principal of Geauga Seminary, 
in Ohio, at the same time taking charge of the church 
there, until, in July, 1852, he removed as pastor to Ol- 
nevville, R. I., also serving as one of the editors of the 
Free-will Baptist Quarterly, In April, 1857, he visit- 
ed Europe, and on his return was called to the Roger 
Williams Church, in Providence, where he remained 
about nine years. At once he secured a high place 
among the ministers of the city. In 1866 he again vis- 
ited Europe, and extended his trip to the Holy Land. 
The remainder of his life was spent as editor of the 
Morning Star. He died in Providence, May 21, 1875. 
See Bowen, Memoir. (J.C. S.) 


Day, e W., a Baptist minister, was born in 
Russell County, Va., Feb. 15, 1807. He joined the Meth- 
odists Feb. 24, 1838, but svon after united with the Bap- 
tists; was licensed in La Grange, Tenn., April 14, 1839, 
and engaged in itinerant labors in the Big Hatchie As- 
fociation; was ordained Oct. 17, 1841, and for several 
yearn was pastor of the Big Black Church, near Den- 
mark, Madison Co. Tenn., also having charge of the 
Bethlehem Church in Hardeman County, for ten years, 
as well as of several others in Tennessee; and finally of 
the churches at Maple Springs, Denmark, and Ararat— 
all in Madison Co., and Woodland, Haywood Co. He 
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died in August, 1881. See Borum, Sketches of Tenn. 
Ministers, p. 191. (J. C. S.) : 

Day, Ira, a Free-will Baptist minister, was born at 
Burlington, Otsego Co., N. Y., Oct. 6, 1818. When about 
thirteen years old he joined the Congregational Church | 
at Plainfield, N. Y.; in 1856 removed to Willet, where 
he joined the Free-will Baptists, and where he was sub- 
sequently licensed and ordained pastor. Finally he oc- 
cupied the same relation in Fabius for three years, and 
died there, July 29, 1883. See Morning Star, Nov. 7, 
1883. (J.C.S.) 


Day, Isaac D., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Petersburg, Pa., April 9, 1809. He was con- 
verted in his sixteenth year; in 1849 entered the Cin- 
cinnatt Conference; two years later was transferred to 
the Ohio Conference, wherein he labored until his death, 
which occurred March 30, 1856. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1856, p. 113. 


Day, Israel, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Attleborough, Mags.; ordained over the Church in 
Killingly, Conn., in 1785; dismissed in 1826; and died 
in Killingly, Dec. 10,1831. See Cong. Quarterly, 1860, 
p. 185. 

Day, Jeremiah, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Colchester, Conn., Jan. 25 (O. S.), 1737. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1756; taught a school 
in Sharon until Dec. 1,1757, when he began the study 
of theology with the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy; after a 
year and a half taught schuol again about two years 
in Esopus, N. Y.; settled on a farm on Sharon moun- 
tain, still continuing his studies; and in 1766 and 1767 
was representative inthe General Assembly. Not long 
after, he resumed his theological studies under the Rev. 
Cotton Mather Smith, and, after preaching at Danbury 
and other places, was ordained pastor at New Preston, 
Jan. 31,1770. In the fall of 1788 he made a mission- 
ary tour through western Vermont. In 1794 he made 
another tour, this time to the settlements on the Dela- 
ware, in the state of New York, and on the Susquehan- 
na, in Pennsylvania. From the establishment of the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, in 1800, he was one 
of the editors until the close of his life, at Sharon, Sept. 
12, 1806. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
i, 688. 

Day, John, an English clergyman, was born in 
Aldersgate Street, London, in 1566, and was educated at 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford; in 1588 was elected a fellow 
of Oriel College; entered into holy orders, and became 
a favorite preacher in the university; travelled three 
years previous to 1608, when he obtained the vicarage 
of St. Mary's, in Oxford; and died at Thurlow, Suf- 
folk, in 1627. He published some sermons, among which 
the best are Conctones ud Clerum (Oxon, 1612, 1615) :— 
also Commentaries on the First Eight Psalms (ibid. 1620). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, 
and Amer. Authors, & v. 

Day, John Steele, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Guildhall, Essex Co., Vt., June 4, 1816, 
He was converted at the age of fifteen, and licensed to 
preach in 1839; in 1843 joined the New England Con- 
ference, in which he became a superannuate in 1848; 
in 1851 resumed effective work; in 1878 took a super- 
numerary, and, in 1880, a superannuated relation; and 
died at Winthrop, Mass., March 1, 1882. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 92. 


Day, Joshua, a Baptist minister, was born at Read- 
ing, Berkshire, England, in 1837. He came to the Unit- 
ed States in 1863, and tuok up his residence in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; soon after entered the ministry, settling 
first at Northville, and removing afterwards to New- 
ark; he became pastor of the North Baptist Church, 
and subsequently of the Calvary Church, in Albany, 
where he died, June 20, 1877. See Baptist Weekly, 
June 28, 1877. (J.C. S.) 


Day, Jotham, a Baptist minister, was born in 


DAY 


Maine about 1790; was ordained in Kennebunkport in 
1821; in 1828 became pastor of the Second Church in 
Lisbon ; and after 1836 preached for the Second Church 
in Bowdoin as a supply. See Millett, Hist. of the Bap- 
tists of Maine, p. 441. (J. C. S) 


Day, J. C.,a Lutheran minister, was born at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Oct. 10, 1808. He was a student at Get- 
tysburg in 1834; was licensed to preach in 1836; first 
labored at Friesburg, N. J.; then for ten years was 
pastor at Saddle River and Ramapo; six years in 
Churchtown, N. Y.; and for nineteen years in New 
Germantown, N. J.; removed, without charge, to Mount 

Yale, and died there, March 25, 1882. See Lutheran 
Observer, April 28, 1882. 

Day, Mark, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born near Dewsbury, Yorkshire. He was converted at 
the age of seventeen; commenced his ministry in 1808 ; 
and died at Huddersfield, June 30, 1823, aged thirty- 
eight years, See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1823. 

Day, Mulford, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at New Providence, N. J., April 8, 1801. He 
was converted in 1819; in 1833 entered the Philadel- 
phia Conference; subsequently was transferred to the 
New Jersey Conference, and in it labored until his death, 
June 26,1851. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1852, p. 28. 


Day,Pliny Butts, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Chester Village (now Huntington), Mass., 
April 21, 1806. He entered the academy at Amherst 
in 1828; graduated from Amherst College in 1834, and 
from Andover Theologica] Seminary in 1837 ; during the 
winter months of his senior year at Andover performed 
missionary work among the Catholics in Canada. The 
First Congregational Church in Derry, N. H., installed 
him pastor, Oct. 4, 1887, and he continued there for 
more than thirteen years, During the summer of 1851 
he visited Enrope, and his letters of travel were pub- 
lished in the Congregational Journal. On his return 
he became pastor at Hollis, N. H., July 7, 1852, and re- 
mained until his death, July 6, 1869. He was remark- 
able for saintliness of character, superior business ca- 
pacity, and thoughtful discourses. See Cong. Quarterly, 
1871, p. 431. 
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united with the Charch at Row Green, Wellington; in 
1743 commenced his studies at Bristol, preaching occa- 
sionally to neighboring churches; was ordained pastor 
in Wellington April 8, 1747, and died there, April 1, 
1791. See Rippon, Register, 1791, p. 260. (J. C. S.) 

Day, Robert (2), an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Dewsbury, Nov. 8, 1794. He was converted 
in 1809; called to the ministry in 1820; became a su- 
pernumerary in 1859; resided at Lowestoft, and died 
March 27, 1864. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1864, p. 20. 

Day, Samuel, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Wrentham, Mass., April 14, 1808. He graduated 
from Williams College in 1833; for a time taught in 
Wrentham and at Troy, N. Y.; preached for two years 
in West Troy; Sept. 23, 1840, was ordained pastor in 
Wolcottville, Conn., remaining until June, 1845; eight 
vears fullowing was agent of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union; then became acting pastor at Bel- 
lows’ Falls, Vt., in 1854; Princeton, HI., in 1859; Am- 
boy, in 1860; chaplain of the 8th Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteers in 1862; in 1866 removed to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
without charge, and died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 8, 
1881. See Cong. Year-book, 1882, p. 28. 


Day, Samuel Stearns, a Baptist minister, was 
born in Leeds County, Ont., in 1808. He joined the 
Baptists in 1825; graduated from the theological in- 
stitution at Hamilton, N. Y., in 1835; was appointed by 
the Missionary Union to labor in the East, in August 
of the same year, and arrived in Calcutta the February 
following; in 1837 went to Madras for purposes of 
study, and in due time entered upon his work among 
the Teloogooa. In 1840 he went to Bellore, and, with 
the exception of a short visit to his native country in 
1845, labored most faithfully for eighteen years among 
the native tribes, after which be once more returned in 
broken health to the United States, and died at Cort- 
landville, N. Y., in October, 1871. See Baptist Mission- 
ary Magazine, November, 1871. (J. C. S.) 

Day, Simon, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born in 1745. He was converted while at a boarding- 
school at Bristol; soon began to preach in the village 
of Somerset; in 1766 was appointed for Cornwall, but 
after a while retired from the ministry ; in 1779 again 


Day, Reuben, a Baptist minister, was born Feb. entered the itinerant work; in 1817 became a supernu- 


11, 1809, in Russell County, Va. 


In 1827 he removed to , Merary at Frome, and died March 17, 1832. See Min- 


Tennessee ; in 1841 united with the Church in Savan- | “les of the British Conference, 1882. 


nah, Hardin Co.; was licensed to preach in 1842; or- 
dained in November the same vear, and acted as pastor 
in Savannah in 1813; spent 1844 in missionary work, in 
West Tennessee; had a short pastorate at Cotton Grove, 
in Madison Co.; took charge, in 1846, of the Pleasant 
Plains Church, where he remained seven years; after- 
wards served several churches in Madison, Henderson, 
Gibson, and Hardeman counties, for ten or fifteen years, 
including Cane Creek and Liberty Grove. He died in 
1880. See Borum, Sketches of Tenn. Ministers, p. 197. 
(J. C. S.) 

Day, Richard (1), an English martyr, was burned 
at the stake for the defence of the Gospel, with three 
others, in June, 1558, at Islington. Seo Fox, Acts and 
Monuments, viii, 467. 

Day, Richard (2), an English clergyman and print- 
er, was educated at Eton School and King's College, 
Cambridge, where he became a fellow about 1571, and, 
being ordained, supplied the place of minister at Rye- 
gate, in Surrey. He afterwards turned his attention 
principally to printing. He translated Fox's De Christo 
Triumphante Comedia (1579), and wrote a preface and 
conclusion to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. & v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, s. v. 

Day, Robert (1), an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Milverton, Somersetshire, July 2, 1721. He 
was converted at the age of nineteen; two years later 


Day, Warren, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Sharon, Vt., Oct. 1, 1789. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1814; preached at Richmond, N. Y., 
from 1816 to 1828; at Orangeville, two years; at En- 
field, from 1838 to 1844; at Richmond, from 1845 to 
1850; resided at Wawatosa, Wis., from 1854 to 1863, 
and died at Richmond, N. Y., May 19, 1864. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1865, p. 207. 


Day, William (1), an English prelate, brother of 
George Day, bishop of Chichester, was admitted to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1545; became proctor of 
Cambridge in 1558; was made, by queen Elizabeth, 
provost of Eton and dean of Windsor; and made bishop 
of Winchester, which office he enjoyed scarcely a year, 
dying of extreme old age in 1596. Unlike his brother, 
he was a zealous Protestant. See Fuller, Worthtes of 
England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 60, 

Day. William (2), an English divine, was born 
about 1765. He was ordained to the curacy of Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire, in 1788, where he remained six vears 
and a half; thence removed to Bengeworth, Worcester- 
shire, in which he spent a similar period; in 180) be- 
came assistant to the Rev. T. T. Biddulph, at St. James's, 
Bristol, with whom he continued till 1810, when he was 
preferred to the vicarage of St. Philip’s by the corpora- 
tion, at the same time laboring at other places in the 
vicinity. He died Sept. 7, 1832. See (Lond.) Chris- 
tian Guardian, November, 1832, p. 425. 


DAYKEN 


Dayken, Alexander, a Germain martyr, who had 
been the means of doing much good in other countries, 
went to Dornick, and for preaching there to the people 
was apprehended, beheaded, and burned, in 1562. See 
Fox, Acts and Monuments, iv, 394. 


Dayton, A. C., a Baptist minister, was born at 
Plainfield, N. J., Sept. 4, 1813. He joined the Presby- 
terians at the age of twelve, graduated from the New 
York City Medical College, and, after practicing a short 
time, went to Florida for his health; three years after- 
wards removed to Vicksburg, Miss, ; in 1852 united with 
a Baptist Church, and began at once to preach; subse- 
quently became an agent of the Bible Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, residing in Nashville, 
Tenn., where he was the associate editor of the Ten- 
sessee Buplist, at the same time writing 7heodostu, also 
Infidel’'s Daughter, and several other books fur Sunday- 
schools During the civil war he was engaged in teach- 
ing and in literary pursuits, until his death at Perry, Ga., 
June 11,1865. See Cathcart, Baplist Encyclop. p. 319. 
(J.C. S.) 


Dayton, Bzra Fairchild, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Mendham, N. J., June 6, 1808. He 
graduated from New Jersey College in 1826; was prin- 
cipal of an academy in Baskingridge, from 1826 to 1829; 
spent part of a year in Princeton Seminary; was or- 
dained an evangelist by the Presbytery of Newark, 
Jan. 14, 1834; was stated supply at Augusta, from 1833 
to 1836; at Sparta, from 1837 to 1839, and died there 
in October of the latter vear. See Gen. Cut. of Prince- 
ton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 76. 


Daza, Axroxio, a Spanish theologian and ecclesi- 
astical historian, was born at Valladolid, and lived about 
1625. He took the habit of the Franciscans, became 
everseer of the convent at Valladolid, minister of the 
province of Concepcion, and commissary-general of his 
order under Gregory XV. He wrote, Las Chronicas 
de lu Orden de S. Francisco (Valladolid, 1611) :—J/isto- 
na de lus Llugus de S. Francisco (Madrid, 1612) :— Vida 
de sor Juana de la Cruz, de la Terzera Orden de S. 
Francisco (ibid. 1613) :— Exercicios Espirituales (trans- 
lated into Italian by Autiodocco, Rome, 1616) :— La 
Purissima Conception de Nuestra Senora (Madrid, 
1621):— Vida de Pedro Regaludo (ibid. 1627). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 

Dead, BEATING THK. See CHIRBUT HAK-KEBER. 

DEAD, BURNING OF THE. See CREMATION. 


DEAD, ComMUNION OF THE. The practice of placing 
the eucharist within the lips of the dead prevailed in all 
parts of the Church for some centuries, ‘This and the 
baptism of the dead were forbidden by councils, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen utters a serious warning against them. 
Even when the better sense of the Church rejected the 
more revolting usage, the custom continued in a form 
hardly less superstitious, of placing a portion of the con- 
secrated bread upon the breast of the corpse to be in- 
terred with it, as a charm against the attacks of malig- 
nant spirits, 

DEAD, FESTIVAL oF THE. See ALL-Souzs’ Day. 

DEAD, PRAYER FOR THK. See Mass, 


DEAD, TREATMENT oF THE. See BurtaL; Fu- 
SERAL. 


Dealtry, TROMAS, D.D., a missionary bishop of the 
Churech of England, was born at Nottingley, near Pon- 
tefract, in 1795, and was the son of James Dealtry, de- 
scenrted from the ancient family of Dealtry of Lofthouse 
Hall, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. He was educated at 
bt. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated as 

B. in 1828; was created archdeacon at Calcutta in 
1835, and held that office until consecrated bishop of 
Madras, in 1849, He died March 4, 1861, leaving Ser- 
"ons on various occasions, See Amer. Quar. Church 
Ree. 1861, p. 396. 


Deambulatoria (or Deambulacra) were cov- 
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ered porticoes for walking in, more particularly those 
surrounding a church. They were sometimes of two 
stories, and occasionally contained altars. ‘The term is 
also used for the walks of a cloister (q. v.). 


Dean, Henry, archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
about 1430, and was probably educated at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, but also studied at Cambridge. He seems 
to have been one of the black canons, and was prior at 
Llanthony, in Monmouthshire, before 1481. On Sept. 13, 
1494, he was constituted lord chancellor of Ireland; was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor, Oct. 6, 1496, where he ac- 
complished wonders in the way of restoring cathedrals, 
and rebuilding the palace. He waa translated to the see 
of Salisbury, Aug. 23, 1499, and was at the same time ap- 
pointed registrar of the Order of the Garter. He occu- 
pied the see of Salisbury little more than a year. Dur- 
ing this time he received the great seal, under the title 
of lord-keeper. He was appointed to the see of Canter- 
bury about 1501. His health began to fail in 1502, and 
he died Feb. 15, 1508. See Hook, Lives of the Abps. of 
Canterbury, v, 500 sq. 


Dean, Paul, a noted Universalist and Unitarian 
minister, was born at Barnard, Vt., in 1789. He held 
the doctrine of the Restorationists, and was pastor of 
churches in Boston and Easton, Mass. He died at 
Framingham, Oct. 1, 1860. He published numerous 
Sermons, etc. 


Dean, William, an early Presbyterian minister, 
was educated at the Log College, N. J.; was taken on 
trial by the New Brunswick Presbytery, Aug. 8, 1741; 
licensed Oct. 12, 1742, and was sent to Neshaminy and 
the Forks of Delaware, a region inhabited by the Le- 
nape, or Delawares, and other tribes. In 1745 he went 
with Byram of Mendham into Augusta County, Va., 
where a great awakening attended their labors, and 
continued until 1751. He was ordained, in 1755, pas- 
tor of the Forks of Brandywine, and received a call also 
from Timber Ridge and the Forks of James River, but 
it was not put into his hands. He died July 9, 1758. 
(W. P.S.) 


Deane, James, a judge and missionary to the In- 
dians of New York, was born at Groton, Conn., Aug. 
20, 1748, and graduated at Dartmouth College in 1773. 
He having been associated in religious work among 
the Six Nations at the age of twelve, after leaving col- 
lege was sent as a missionary to the Canadian Indians, 
and used his influence in the interests of peace. He 
served in the Revolution with the rank of major, and 
acted as interpreter at Fort Stanwix. After the war 
he was long a judge in Oneida County, N. Y., and held 
other important offices. He died at Westmoreland, 
in that county, Sept. 10, 1823. 


Deane, Samuel (1), D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Norton, Mass., July 80, 1733. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1760; was settled 
in 1764 at Falmouth, as colleague to the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, and died Nov. 12, 1814. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, ii, 327. 


Deane, Samuel (2), a Congregational minister, 
was born March 30, 1784, at Mansfield, Mass., and grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1805. In 1810 he be- 
came pastor of the Second Congregational Church in 
Scituate, where he remained until his death, Aug. 9, 
1854. Ie published a History of Scituate (1831), be- 
sides several poems aud sermons. 


Deasuil (Celt. deas,“ the south,” and sail, “a way”), 
a Druidical ceremony consisting in pacing thrice round 
an earthen walk, which encompassed the temple exter- 
nally, and which is still visible at Stonehenge (q. v.). 
The route represented the course of the sun, being from 
the east southward to the west. This custom, as a re- 
ligious rite, is of great antiquity, and very extensive. 
The benediction of the Deasuil was long used in Ire- 
land, Wales, and the Scottish Highlands, and is said to 
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be at present not entirely extinct.—Gardner, Faiths of 
the World, 8. v. See DRUIDS. 


Debir, in the mountains of Judah. Lieut. Conder 
gives an extended argument (Quar, Statement of the 
“ Pal, Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 49 sq.) in favor of lo- 
cating this place at the modern ed- Dhohertyeh [see 
DANNAH, Vol. ii, p. 672], which may be summed up thus: 
(1) Both names signify the back, i. e. ridge, of the moun- 
tains, on which this place is conspicuous; (2) it has an- 
cient remains, consisting of cave dwellings, wells, and cis- 
terns; five vld roads lead from it, and large stones, at the 
distance of about three thousand cubits around it, seem 
to mark the limits of a Levitical city; (8) there are fine 
springs in the neighborhood, namely, those of Seil Dil- 
beh, six miles west of Juttah, which feed a brook that 
runs several miles To this identitication Tristram 
(Bible Places, p.61) and Trelawney Saunders (Map of 
the O. T.) accede. The argument, however, is rather 
specious than strong: (1) The names do not agree in 
etymology, and the resemblance in meaning is very 
doubtful; (2) the ruins show, indeed, an ancient site, 
but not necessarily the one in question, and the Levit- 
ical bounds are particularly dubious; (3) the springs 
are too distant to indicate any special connection with 
this locality, which, moreover, is farther from Hebron 
than we should expect. 


De Blois, Francois Louis. See Bvosivs. 


De Blois, Stephen W., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in 1827 at Halifax, N. S. He graduated 
from Acadia College in June, 1846; studied theology 
at Newton; was ordained Feb. 26, 1854, in Chester; and 
in 1855 became pastor of the First Church in Horton, 
where he remained twenty-seven years. He died at 
Wolfville, Feb. 4, 1884. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p. 322. (J. C.S.) 

Debo (or Bebo) was the twenty-second bishop of 
Avignon, about 429. He was previously a senator of 
advanced years, universally beloved for his justice, mild- 
ness, and every good work. In 433 he restored the 
Church of St. Paul, which had been destroyed by the 
Vandals, and afterwards dedicated it to Sts. Peter and 
Paul. 


De Bollandt, SEBASTIAN. See BOLLANDUS, 


Debris, Nicoras, a French doctor of theology in 
the 16th century, was oue of the four theologians whom 
Charles IX sent to the Council of ‘Trent. He wrote, 
Instruction à Supporter les Adversités du Monde (Paria, 
1542) :— Bref Aiguillon a Aimer [Etat de Religion 
Chrétienne, etc. (ibid. 1544). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Decalvatio (making bald). See Corporat Is- 
FLICTIONS; PUNISHMENTS. 

Decanatus (or Decania), (1) the office of a dean ; 
(2) the district of a rural dean; (3) sometimes a farm 
or monastic grange, in late charters, 


Dec&ni (or Deans), an order of men instituted in 
the 9th century, to assist the bishops in the inspection 
of their dioceses, Seven of the most enlightened men 
of the congregation were appointed, under the name of 
decani, to take charge of the rest. See Dean. 


Decanicium was the pastoral staff borne before 
the patriarch of Constantinople on solemn occasions, 
dclivered to him in the first instance by the emperor. 
Pancirolus, however, states that it was a silver mace. 


Decanicum (Decania, or Decanica) was an 
ecclesiastical prison in which criminal clerks were in- 
carcerated by their ecclesiastical superiors. ‘The word 
is derived from the decani, who were jailers. By a 
false etymology it is sometimes written dicuincum and 
diaconicum. The clergy, instead of being beheaded or 
hung for misdemeanors, had suspended from their necks 
the gospels and the cross, and were imprisoned in one of 
the decanica of the church. The heretics, by a decree 
of Arcadius and Honorius, were deprived, with other 
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buildings, of the decanica. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. 
Antig. s. V. 

Dec&nus. See Dean. 

De Capella, Anprew. See CAPELLA. 

Decentius, (1) bishop of Leone, in Spain, was pres- 
ent at the Council of Elvira, A.D. 300 or 301; (2) bish- 
op of Eugubium, in Umbria, about 416. Among the 
epistles of Innocent I is a letter of praise addressed to 
bim. 

De Champs, Vicror, cardinal-archbishop of Mech- 
lin, was born Dec. 6, 1810, at Melle. He was a follow- 
er of Lamennais, and in the spirit of his teacher wrote 
for different political periodicals, but in 1832 betook him- 
self to the study of theology. He joined the Redemp- 
torists at St. Trond; soon became famous as a pulpit 
orator; went on a pilgrimage to Rome in 1850; in 1865 
was raised to the episcopal see of Namur, and in 1867 
to the archiepiscopal see of Mechlin; and in 1875 was 
made cardinal, probably for his advocacy of papal in- 
fallibility. Bishop De Champs was especially severe 
against the free-masons, and proved himself a decided 
Ultramontanist. He died Sept. 29, 1883. (B. P.) 


De Charms, Ricuanp, a minister of the New Je- 
rusalem Church, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1797. 
In early life he was a printer; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1826; the year previous studied Swedenbor- 
gianism under Thomas Worcester, D.D., at the same 
time superintending the publication of the New Jerusa- 
lem Magazine ; continued his theological researches in 
Baltimore, Md., and there began to preach in 1828, his 
first sermon, considered a masterpiece, being published, 
and afterwards reprinted in London. Its title was The 
Paramount Importance of Spiritual Things. After a 
year of pastoral labor in Bedford, Pa., he went to Lon- 
don, studied under Rev. Samuel Noble, and on retum- 
ing, in 1832, became pastor of the First New Jerusa- 
lem Church in Cincinnati, O., and conducted a periodi- 
cal called Zhe Precursor. Subsequently be preached 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. In his 
latter days he devoted much attention to various me- 
chanical contrivances and inventions of his own. He 
died March 20, 1864. He was the author of Ser- 
mons Illustrating the Doctrine of the Lord:— Series of 
Lectures Delivered at Charleston, S. C.: — The New 
Churchman:—and Freedom and Slurery in the Light 
of the New Jerusalem. See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 
1864, p. 598. 


Decius, (1) eighth bishop of Macon, is assigned by 
Severtius to the period from 599 to 612; (2) succeeded 
Deodatus as eleventh bishop of Macon, in the latter 
part of the 7th century and the beginning of the 8th. 


Decker, Christian August Heinrich, a La- 
theran minister, was born Oct. 13, 1806, at Husum, in 
Schleswig, and studied theology at Kiel and Berlin. 
In 1833 he was appointed collaborator at the Meldorf 
school, and ten years later, in 1843, was called to the 
pastorate at Klein-Wesenberg, near Lubeck. In 1863 
he was called to Leezen, near Segeberg, and in 1875 to 
the Thumbye and Struxdorf pastorate, in Angeln. He 
died June 11, 1884. He was a very active man, and a 
stanch defender of his Church. He wrote, Ordnung des 
Gottesdienstes und der Kirchlichen Handlungen, etc. ( Al- 
tona, 1845): — Die Revolution in Schleswig - Holstein 
(Hamburg, 1850) :— Ueber Gustar-A dolphs- Verein und 
Bekenntniss (ibid. 1861). See Zuchold, Bill. Theol. 
i, 266; Luthardt’s Allgemeine Erangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung, 1884, No. 42. (B. P.) 

Decker (or Deckher), Conrad, a Dutch theo- 
logian of the order of the Jesuits, taught at Heidelberg, 
and died in 1620, leaving, De Papa Romano et Pupissu 
Romana: — De Proprietatibus Jesuttarum, etc. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Deckers, Jan, a Flemish theologian, was born at 
Hazebrouck about 1559. He studied at Douay, became 
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a Jesuit at Naples, taught, at Douay and Louvain, phi- 
losophy and theology, and became chancellor of the 
university at Gratz and rector of the college at Olmiitz, 
in Moravia, He died at Gratz in 1619. His principal 
works are, Tabula Chronographica (1605) :—Theologice 
Dissertationes, etc. (Paris, 1699):—Tubula Expunsa 
Ephemeridum. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, & v. 

Declan (or Deglan) (1) was an Irish saint, who 
wrought with St. Virgilius, St. Rupert, and others in the 
evangelization of Bavaria, and died at Frisengen, Dec. 
1, about the middle of the 8th century; (2) bishop of 
Atdmor, was a son of Erc and Deitsin, or Dethidin. 
Through his father he could boast of royal ancestry. 
He was born at Decies, in the county of Waterford, and 
prubably died about the middle of the 7th century. He 
is commemorated July 24. 


Decorated Style. 
URE. 

Decret, Cracne, a French theologian and moral- 
ist, was born at Tournus in 1598, He joined the Jes- 
wits in 1614, and became professor of philosophy and 
of belles-lettres at Châlons, and afterwards rector of the 
college in the same town. He died at Paris, April 10, 
1668, leaving La Véritable Veuve (Paris, 1654). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Decretists. one of the two parties into which the 
students of canon law in the 12th century were divided 
in consequence of the general recognition at that period 
of the supreme authority of the pope. The name is 
taken from the title of a work, Decretum Gratiani, which 
formed the basis of their studies in ecclesiastical law. 
Neander savas, “ The zeal with which the study of civil 
end ecclesiastical law was pursued had, however, this 
injurious effect, that the clergy were thereby drawn 
away from the study of the Bible, and from the higher, 
directly theological. interest, and their whole life de- 
voted solely to these pursuits.” The opposite party 
were called Legists. See Neander, //ist. of the Church, 
iv, 203 aq. 

DeocrStum (or Decret&lé) is the letter of the 
clergy and people of a city, sent to the metropolitan 
and the comprovincial bishops, signifying the election 
of a bishop of their city, whom they required to be con- 
secrated. Gregory of Tours says that in the choice of 
Mauritius the electors could not come to one decretum. 
The name is also given to a form to be read by the 
deacon when a bishop is “ designated.” The difference 
between this and the foregoing decretum appears to be 
that the one was sent by the hands of some official of 
the vacant see immediately on the election of the bish- 
op; if, thereupon, the pope gave his assent, the bishop 
became technically designate, and the deacon of his 
cburch read the decrefule or petition fur consecra- 
tion 


Decumānus (or Degeman) was a Welsh 
faint, who lived a hermit on the seashore at the 
place called from him St. Decuman's, near Watchet, 
in Somersetshire. His well was long pointed 
out there, and a chapel existed in the parish of 
Weodron, near Helstone, in Cornwall, which was 
— to him. He is said to have died Aug. 27, 
4 

Deda was a presbyter and abbot of Peartaneu 
(Bardney), in thé province of the Lindissi. He is 
the authority of Bede fur what he states concerning 
the early evangelization of Lincolnshire, and the mul- 
titude of people baptized in the Trent by bishop Pauli- 
nus in the presence of king Edwin. Beda calls him 
a faithful man. 


Defensor, (1) the first bishop of Angers. Noth- 
ing is known of his birth or age. (2) A monk of 
the monastery Ligugè, which St. Martin founded on 
the river Calin, not far from Poitiers. He lived 
about the end of the 7th century or the beginning 
of the 8th. He was a diligent student of the fa- 


See GOTHIC ARCHITECT- 
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thers, and by his scholarly habits acquired the title 
of “Grammarian.” He made extracts and compiled 
a book entitled Scintillarum, seu Sententiarum Catho- 
licorum Patrum. The work is divided into eighty 
chapters, and treats of the principal Christian vir- 
tues. - It. has appeared, according to Possevin, in 
three editions: Antwerp, 1550; Venice, 1552; Cologne, 
1554. 

Defensor Eccresrz. See ADVOCATE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Dega. See Daron. 


Degenkolb, Kart Friepricn, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Weissenfels, July 12, 1682. He stud- 
ied at Leipsic, became deacon in 1716, archdeacon in 
1723, pastur at Stolpen in 1729, and died in 1747. His 
principal works are Kirch-Regierunge Gottes im Alten 
und Neuen Testament ( Bautzen, 1715):—inleitung in 
die politische Ilistorie (Pirna, 1716) :— Wider die Athe- 
isten, Muterialisten, Juden, Türken und Heiden (1722): 


—Grundriss der Theologie (Dresden, 1731). See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
Degin, bishop of Menevia. See Davin, St. 


Deguerry, GAspanrn, a French priest, was born at 
Lyons in 1797. Having completed his studies in the 
college of Villefranche, he was in 1820 ordained priest. 
In 1824 he preached at Lyons, in 1825 and 1826 at Paris, 
and in the vear following Charles X appointed him 
chaplain of the sixth regiment of the roval guards. 
After the revolution in 1830 Deguerry resumed preach- 
ing again. Ou his return from Rome, in 1840, he was 
made canon of Notre Dame, then archpriest, and finally 
curate of St. Eustatius in 1845 and of St. Magdalene in 
1849. He refused the bishopric of Marseilles, offered to 
him by Napoleon III, but accepted a call as religious 
instructor of the prince in 1868. Being taken prisoner 
by the communists, March 18, 1871, he was shot at La 
Roquette. He wrote, Eloges de Jeanne d'Arc (1828, 
1856) :— Histoire de [Ancien et du Nouceau Testament 
(1846) :— Vie des Saints (1845):—and Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer, preached at the Tuileries in 1866. See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Reliyieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Deharbe, Josern, a German Jesuit, was born in 
1800 at Strasburg. In 1817 he joined his order, and 
was professor at the college of Brieg, in Switzerland, 
where he educated most of the Jesuits, who since 1848 
have acted as missionaries in Germany. He died Nov. 
8, 1871, at Maria-Einsiedeln, leaving, Griindliche und 
leichtfussliche Erklärung des katholischen Katechismus 
(1857-63, 5 vols.) :— Die vollkommene Lebe Gottes (Rat- 
isbon, 1856) :—Eramen ad Usum Cleri (2d ed. 1849; 
3d ed. 1866). (B. P.) 


Deicdlae (worshippers of God) was a name some- 
times applied to monks. 


Deicdlus (Deel, Deicola, or Dichuill) of 
Lure was a saint and abbot. He went with St. Colum- 
ban from Britain to Burgundy, and shared his fortunes 
at Luxeuil. He was a uterine brother of St. Gallus. 
Bodily weakness hindered him from following Colum- 
ban into exile, and although left to perish in the brush- 
wood near the monastery, he found his way to the place 
where Lutra or Lure now stands, in Burgundy, and built 
his cell there, which eventually grew into a large and 
flourishing monastery. He is said to have been visited 
by the Roman pontiff. After ten vears at Lure, seeing 
death approaching, he appointed Columbinus his suc- 
cessor, and, retiring to greater seclusion, died Jan. 18, 
625. His chief festival has always been on that day 
of the year. 


Deiférus. See Dirr. 

Deihl, Miciuart, a Lutheran professor, was born 
near Greencastle, Franklin Co., Pa., in March, 1819. He 
attended a classical school, in his native town, in 1838 ; 
graduated from Pennsylvania College in 1844, and then 
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pursued the course in the Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary. In 1846 he accepted an appointment to the 
chair of ancient languages in Wittenberg College, 
Springtield, O., which position he held until 1868, when 
impaired health compelled bim to resign. In connec- 
tion with his labors as professor, he took charge of 
churches at different times in several places near Spring- 
field. Ile died there, March 29, 1869. In 1859 he pub- 
lished a Biography of Dr. Ezra Keller, first president of 
Wittenberg College. See Pennsylvunia College Book, 
1882, p. 220. 

Deiniolen (Deiniol ab, Deiniol Ail, or Dei- 
niol Fab) was a Welsh saint of the 6th century. He 
was a son of Deiniol, first bishop of Bangor. He suc- 
ceeded his father as second abbot in the monastery at 
that place, and is said to have founded the church of 
Liandeiniolen, in Carnarvonshire, in 616. He is com. 
memorated Nov. 23. 


De Koven, James, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born in Middletown, Conn., Sept. 
19, 1831. He graduated from Columbia College and 
the General Theological Seminary; in 1857 took 
charge of the Church in Delatield, Wis.; and in 
1859 removed to Racine, as rector and warden of 
the university there. In 1875 he was elected bishop 
of Illinois, but declined. For many years he was a 
delegate to the General Convention. He died at 
Racine, March 19, 1879. Dr. De Koven was noted 
for his High-Church views, A posthumous volume 
of his Sermons was published by Dr. Dix (N. Y. 
1880). See Protestunt Episcopal Almanac, 1880, p. 
171. 

De la Basse, ELi. Sec Basse, Ext. 


De la Harpe, Henn, D.D., a distinguished Swiss 
theologian, was born at Bordeaux, France, in 18069. He 
pursued his studies in Edinburgh, and gained the first 
prize in natural philosophy in 1828, The year follow- 
ing he went to Geneva, and finally graduated from the 
theological seminary of Montauban. In 1832 and 1833 
he studied in the seminary just founded by D’Aubigné 
and his compeers. In 1837 he was called to the chair 
of Old-Test. exegesis and criticism, which place he filled 
until the day of his death, in December, 1880, and never 
consented to receive any compensation for his valuable 
services. He succeeded D’Aubigné as president of the 
theological seminary. Professor La Harpe was a broad 
as well as a deep scholar. He was more or less master 
of twenty languages. A short time before his death he 
completed the translation of the Old Test. into French, 
a work on which he had been engaged twenty-five 
years. He was president of the Geographical Society 
of Geneva and the editor of its Journal. See N. Y. 


Observer, Jan. 6, 1881. (W. P. S.) 
De Lasky, Joux. See Lasko. 


Delatores (/nformers, sometimes called Calumni- 
atores) were those unfaithful brethren in the early 
Church, who, for money or favor from the civil authori- 
ties, betrayed the Christians into the hands of their per- 
secutors, Titus issued an edict forbidding slaves to in- 
form against their masters, or freedmen against their 
patrons, It is not wonderful that during and immedi- 
ately after the days of persecution the informer was re- 
garded with horror, Thus the Council of Elvira, A.D. 
805, excommunicated, even on his deathbed, any in- 
furmer who had caused the proscription or death of the 
person infurmed against; fur informing in less impor- 
tant cases, the informer might be readmitted to com- 
munion after five years; or, if a catechumen, he might 
be admitted to baptism after five years. ‘The first coun- 
cil of Arles, A.D. 314, reckons among “ traditores ” not 
only those who gave up to the persecutors the Holy 
Scriptures and sacred vessels, but also those who hand- 
ed in lists of the brethren; and respecting these the 
council decrees that whoever shall be discovered, from 
the public records, to have committed such offences shall 
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be solemnly degraded from the clerical order. The 
capitularies of the Frank kings cite the canon of 
Elvira. The same capitularies enjoin bishops to ex- 
communicate “accusers of the brethren;” and, even 
after amendment, not to admit them to holy orders, 
though they may be admitted to communion, There 
is attributed to pope Hadrian I a decree: “Let the 
tongue of an informer be cut out, or let his head be 
cut off.” Precisely the same is found in the Frank 
capitularies, and nearly the same in the Theodosian 
code. 

Delaune, Thomas, an English Baptist minister 
and author, was burn of Roman Catholic parents in Ire- 
Jand, near the commencement of the 17th century. He 
was educated in his native country; was converted in 
youth; subsequently was teacher in a grammar-school 
in London, and was ordained as a Baptist minister. The 
nonconformists of England being invited by Dr. Calamy, 
at the time one of the chaplains of Charles II, to make a 
statement of the reasons which led them to dissent from 
the Established Church, with the assurance that they 
would be candidly taken into consideration, Delaune 
published his famous Plea for the Nonconformists (1684, 
4to); it passed through twenty editions) The author 
was severely punished by torture, mutilation, fine, and 
imprisonment in Newgate, where, after a time, he died. 
His other works are, Truth Defended, etc. (Lond. 1667) : 
—Survey of Joseph Whiston’s Book on Baptism (1676) : 
— The Present State of London (1681) :—A Key to Open 
Scripture Metaphors (1682, 2 vols. fol). See Hayne, 
Church Transplanted, p. 169. 


Delaune, William, D.D., an English divine, be- 
came president of St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1698, 
prebendary of Winchester in 1702, vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University the same year, Margaret professor 
of divinity at Oxford in 1715, and died May 23, 1728 
He published A Sermon (1702):—and Twelre Sermons 
(1728). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
s. v. Le Neve, Fasti, vol. i. 

Delaware Version or THE Scriptures. This 
dialect of the Algonquin stock was spoken at the time 
of the discovery of America, between the Hudson and 
the Susquehanna rivers, by the Delaware and Minsi 
tribes. In 1818 the Rev. Christian Frederick Dencke, 
a Moravian missionary stationed at New Fairfiekl, in 
Upper Canada, forwarded a translation of the Epistles 
of St. John to the board of the American Bible Society, 
which has been published. (B. P.) 


Delbrück, Jonass Friepricnh Teor, the 
elder, a German theologian, was born at Magdeburg, 
Aug. 22, 1768. He studicd theology at Halle, was 
made professor of the gymnasium in his native town, 
and became rector in 1797. From 1800 to 1809 he had 
charge of the education of the Prussian princes, and 
was then appointed member of the privy council. He 
filled several other offices, and lastly had the superin- 
tendence of Zeitz (archbishopric). He died July 4, 
1830. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Deleg&tus. See Lrecare. 


Delfino, Giovanni Pietro, an Italian ecclesias- 
tic, was born at Brescia in 1709. He studied theology 
at Venice, was appointed archpriest of San Zenone. and 
died in 1770, leaving, J? Tempio d. Dio (Brescia, 1760): 
— Ragionamento, etc. (in the Opescoli Scientifici of Calo- 
gera). See Hoefer, Nowr. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Delfino, Pietro, an Italian theologian, was born 
at Venice in 1444. He joined the Camaldules at the 
age of eighteen, was elected vicar-general of his order 
in 1479, and general in 1480, holding this position, at 
times with much opposition, until 1515. He died Jan. 
15, 1525, leaving Epistole (Venice, 1724). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. s l 

Delfinone, GIROLAMO, a very eminent artist in 
pictorial embroidery, flourished at Milan about 1495. 
He executed a number of subjects from sacred history, 
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some of which represent the history of the Virgin. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Delisle, Joser, a French theologian, was born at 
Brainville, in Bassigny, about 1690. He served for 
some time in the French army, joined the Benedictines 
at St. Vanne in 1711, taught at the abbey of Moyen- 
moutier, then at St. Maurice, in Valais; was appointed 
abbot of St. Leopold at Nancy, and died at St. Mihiel, 
Jan. 24, 1766, leaving, Vie de M. Ilugy (Nancy, 1881) :— 
L'Obligation de Fuire 0 Auméne (Neufchateau, 1786) :— 
Le Martyre de la Légion Thébuine (Nancy, 1/87) :—Hts- 
toire du Jewne (Paris, 1741) :—//istotre de [Abbaye de 
St, Mikiel (Nancy, 1758). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8, v. 


Delitzsch, Jonaxx, eldest son of Dr. Franz De- 
ltzsch, was born at Rostock, Aug. 3, 1846. He studied 
at Erlangen, Tubingen, and Leipsic, and published as 
bis doctorate dissertation Die Gotteslehre des Thomas von 
Aquino, in 1870. Two years later he commenced his 
academical career at Leipsic by presenting his De In- 
spiratione Scripture Sucre. In 1874 he published in 
the Studien und Kritiken an essay, Zur Quellenkritik der 
dltesten Kirchlichen Berichte über Simon Petrus und Si- 
mon Magus, which was followed in 1875 by his Lehr- 
system der romischen Kirche. He was now made pro- 
fessor extraordinarius at the Leipsic University. In 
1876 he published Oehler’s Lehrbuch der Symbolik, but 
in the same year his health gave way, and he died, Feb. 
3, at Rapallo, near Genoa. See Schitrer, Theologische 
Literatur-zeitung, 1876, p.141 sq. (B. P.) 

Deliverers, a Christian sect mentioned by Augus- 
tine as having arisen about A.D. 260, and who derived 
their name from the doctrine, which they maintained, 
that upon Christ’s descent into hell infidels believed, 
and all were delivered from thence. 


Dell, Witiian, M.D., an English Baptist minis- 
ter, was born about 1600. Soon after graduation from 
the University of Cambridge, he took orders in the 
Established Church, and officiated in the parish of 
Yeldev, Bedfordshire. In 1645 he became chaplain 
in the army, and in 1649 was appointed master of 
Caius College, Cambridge, but was ejected by the act 
of uniformity. The precise time of his death we have 
not been able to ascertain. Dr. Dell published sev- 
eral sermons and essays, the most important of which 
were eventually issued as his Select Works (London, 
1773, 8vo). See Hayne, Baptist Cyclopedia, i, 195. 
(J.C. S.) f 

(twilight), in Norse mythology, was the 
third husband of Norf’s daughter, Not (night); the 
shining son of this couple was Dagur, or Dag (the duy). 

Dellius, GopPRIEDUS, a minister of the Reformed 
Church in Holland, was sent to America in 1683 as as- 
sistant to the Rev. Gideon Schaats, in Albany. Mr. 
Dellius was also an active missionary among the Mo- 
hawk Indians. The last ten years of his pastorate ex- 
hibit a record of political complications, and his name 
appears very often in the Documentary Ilistory of N. Y., 
the Colonial History of N. Y., and other records of the 
time. Of his last days we have no notice. See also 
Corwin, Manual Ref. Church in America; Dr. Rogers's 
Historical Discourse, p. 17. (W. J. R.T.) 


Delmare, Pavio MARCELLI, an Italian theologian, 
was born at Geneva in 1734. He was converted from 
Judaism by a priest of his native city, and received 
baptism in 1753. He entered the clerical ranks, and, 
after spending several years in missionary work, was 
called in 1783 to teach theology at Florence; and died 
Feb, 17, 1821, leaving several controversial treatises, fur 
which see Hocfer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Demarest, Corxecivs T., (Dutch) Reformed min- 
ister, graduated at Columbia College, N. Y., in 1804; 
Kudied theology with Dr. Solomon Froeligh; was pas- 
tor at White House, N. J., from 1808 to 1813, and at 
English Neighborhood 2 * to 1824, when he se- 
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ceded to the True Reformed Church, giving occasion to 
a celebrated lawsuit as to the Church property (see 
Taylor, Annals of the Clussis of Bergen, p. 261-285). 
His ministry in the True Reformed Church continued 
until his decease in 1863, his last eleven years being 
spent as pastor of the Church in King Street, New 
York. He published A Lamentation over the Rev. Sol- 
omon Froeligh, with copious historical notes, See Cor- 
win, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, p. 69. 
(W. J. R. T.) 
Demeter. See Ceres. 


Demetria, a daughter of Faustus, and martyr at 
Rome under Julian; commemorated June 21. 


Demetrius. (1) A martyr at Thessalonica, A.D. 
296 ; commemorated Oct. 8 or Oct. 26. (2) Bishop and 
martyr at Antioch with Anianua, Eutosius, and twenty 
others; commemorated Nov. 10. (8) Saint; commem- 
orated Dec. 22, with Honoratus and Florus. (4) Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, A.D. 281; commemorated March 8 
and Oct. 9. (5) Demetrius and Basilius; commemo- 
rated Nov. 12. 


Demetrius Pepanus, a Greek theologian, was 
born on the island of Chios about 1620. He was sent 
to Rome to finish his studies, and entered into orders, 
but was released from his vows on account of his health, 
He returned to his native land, but left the island of 
Chios with his wife and children in 1655, and it is sup- 
posed that he perished in a shipwreck. All his theo- 
logical writings were intended to bring back the Greek 
schismatics to the Catholic Church. ‘They were dis- 
covered at Chios by the English consul Stellio Rafaelli, 
and were published under the title Demetrii Pepant 
Domestici Chit Opera que Reperiuntur (Rome, 1781, 2 
vols.). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Demetrius or Sunium, a Cynic philosopher, was 
educated in the school of the sophist Rhodius He 
spent a considerable part of his life at Corinth, being 
an opponent of Apollonius of Tyana, and first became 
famous during the reign of Caligula (A.D. 87-41). The 
emperor, wishing to secure the philosopher to his party, 
sent him a large present; but Demetrius refused it with 
indignation, saying, “ If Caligula wishes to bribe me, let 
him send me his crown.” Vespasian banished him for 
his insolence, but he derided the punishment. He lived 
to an advanced age, and Seneca observes that nature 
had brought him forth to show mankind how an exalt- 
ed genius may live uncorrupted by the vices of the 
world, See Smith, Dict. of Greek and Rom. Biog. and 
Myth. s.v.; Encyclop. Britan. (9th ed.) s v. 


Demme, HERMANN CHRISTOPH GOTTFRIED, a Lu- 
theran theologian, was born Sept. 7, 1760, at Mulhau- 
sen, where, in 1796, he acted as superintendent. In 1801 
he was called as general superintendent to Altenburg, 
and died there, Dec. 21, 1822. He wrote, Beiträge zur 
reinen Gottesverehrung (Riga, 1792) :— Predigten über die 
Sonn- und Festtagsevangelien (Gotha, 1808) :— Neue Re- 
den zur Todtenfeier in Altenburg gehalten (ibid. 1817). 
He is also the author of several romances, under the 
pseudonym of Kauri Stelle, besides numerous hymns, 
See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner der 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts, p. 26 sq.; Winer, /Tandbuch der theol. Lit. 
ii, 93, 133, 160, 166, 173, 238, 294, 326, 337, 341, 398 ; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv, Biog. Générule, s. v. (B. P.) 


Democritus was one of the ablest and least known 
of the Greek philosophers, whose position lies on the bor- 
der-line between the mythical sages of the elder time 
and the historic founders of Greek philosophy. His 
personal career is shadowy and uncertain; his specula- 
tions are fragmentary and dislocated; his works have 
been lost, or only survive in brief and disconnected 
fragments; his tenets are well known, but have often 
been exaggerated or distorted. His influence on later 
philosophy has not always been duly appreciated; but 
it has been scarcely inferior to that of Socrates and the 
Socratic school. His characteristic doctrines were 
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transmitted by underground currents to widely diffused 
sects. They have special claims to present consider- 
ation for their marked congruity with the rationalis- 
tic and agnostic schemes now in vogue. In all ages 
there is an unbroken traduction of earlier opinions, and 
an intimate connection between the accepted theories 
and the contemporaneous conditions of the societies in 
which they prevail. In both respects, the philosophy 
of Democritus was notable in the æra of its manifesta- 
tion, and it may be of great service for the elucidation, 
in both, of the philosophical distemperature of the re- 
spective periods, 

I. Life.—The dates of the birth and death of Democ- 
ritus, and his length of days, are entirely uncertain, 
though he may be regarded as later than Anaxagoras, 
and contemporaneous with Socrates. He appears to 
have been born at Abdera about B.C. 460, and to have 
died about B.C. 357. He is variously stated to have 
attained ninety, ninety-nine, one hundred, one hundred 
and four, one hundred and cight, and even one hundred 
and nine years. He was the son of Hegesistratus (by 
some named Damasippus, by others, Athenocritus), who 
was said to have entertained Xerxes on bis flight from 
Salamis, Fables clustered round his name. Three au- 
tobiographical notices survive. The first states that he 
was forty years younger than Anaxagoras; the second, 
that the Little Diacosmus was composed “ seven hundred 
and thirty years after the taking of Troy;” the third, 
“that he had traversed more countries than any of his 
countrymen ” (Herodotus would be included) ; “that he 
had known the greatest diversities of climate and soil, 
and had heard many sages; that he had never been 
surpassed in geometrical diagrams and demonstrations, 
not even by the Egyptian Arpedonapter, with whom he 
had lived five vears.” Very little information is con- 
tained in these statements. 

The death of his father left Democritus with an am- 
ple inheritance. He is reported to have taken the 
smallest share in the distribution of the property, as it 
was in ready money, immediately available for the 
travels which he promptly undertook. ‘The rest of the 
estate he abandoned to his brothers. If this were the 
case, the epigrammatic observation of Horace would be 
deprived of its point (1 Epist. xii, 12). 

Many legends were current in regard to the travels 
of Democritus among the Ethiopians, Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Persians, and even Indian Gymnosophists. A 
very pretty story is told of an imaginary visit to the 
king of Persia; but the same tale is told, in slightly 
altered form, in many lands. Darius was inconsolable 
for the loss of his queen. Democritus promised to re- 
call her from the dead, if he were supplied with all 
things needed for the avocation. Whatever was re- 
quired was furnished in abundance; but one thing more 
was demanded—the names of three persons who had 
never felt sorrow, to be inscribed on the tomb. 

Democritus visited Athens (Fragm. Promisc.7). He 
is reported to have resided there—to have known Soc- 
rates—but to have kept himself wholly unknown; “Con- 
stantem hominem et gravem! qui glorietur, a Gloria 
se abfuisse” (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. V, xxxvi, 104). His 
whole career is a fabric of fables (Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 
X, xii, 8). He is alleged to have shut himself up in 
tombs, that he might be free from interruption and dis- 
traction of mind. As Bayle suggests, the advantages 
of such a procedure are questionable. Bayle also char- 
acterizes as a “silly story” the tradition that he put 
out his eyes in order to promote his meditations (Cice- 
ro, De Fin. v, 29); Cicero prudently appends “rero ful- 
sone” as a restriction to his statement. 

Democritus returned from his long travels enriched 
with great and varied knowledge, but stripped of 
means, which bad been expended on his journeys. 
Thenceforth he may have been dependent upon his 
brother Damastes for support. The tradition repre- 
sented that he was summoned before the magistrates 
of Abdera, for infringing the laws by living without 
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visible means of support. In his defence, he read before 
them his Méyaç A:daxoopoc. They were so much 
charmed by it that they presented him with five hun- 
dred talents, and decreed that he should be buried at 
the public expense. His want of means was due to no 
incapacity for gaining a livelihood, but to his being en- 
grossed in his studies. He had gained an acquaintance 
with the language of birds, and knew all secrets, like the 
wondrous women of Eastern story. He anticipated the 
recent wisdom of “weather forecasts” and “ weather 
probabilities,” and could tell when it would rain and 
when it would clear up. He might have made a brill- 
iant speculator, for, on one occasion, foreseeing a disas- 
trous season for olives, and that oil would bear a high 
price, he mqnopolized all the olives that could be pro- 
cured (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xviii, 28). His only design, 
however, was to show that he could easily make money 
if he desired to do so. His poverty was deliberately 
accepted, and was welcome from his contempt of wealth. 
It was borne with joyous exhilaration; he was always 
seen with a smile on his face, and, hence, was desig- 
nated “the laughing philosopher.” Later philosophers 
supposed that he laughed at the vanities of life, and the 
weaknesses of mankind: “Adeo nihil illi serium vide- 
batur, quæ serio gerebantur ” (Sencca, De Ira. ii, 10; De 
Tranguill, Animt, xxii). His long life passed away in 
the serene and sedulous prosecution of his speculative 
and physical investigations. It must have been dili- 
gently employed, if he composed the multitude of works 
which were generally accredited to him. Death came 
at last at his biddiny, though it spared him till life be- 
came wearisome. He was represented as having starved 
himself to death: 
“ Sponte sna lito capnt obvius obtulit ipeo.” 
= Š (Lucret iit, 1052.) 

He delayed his end for three days with the smell of 
bread or honey, at the request of his sister, the priestess 
of Ceres, who was unwilling that the festival in prog- 
ress should be contaminated by death in the family. 

II, Works.—A list of sixty treatises by Democritus 
is given by Diogenes Laërtius, on ethical, physical, 
mathematical, musical, technical, and miscellaneous top- 
ics. These were arranged by Thrasyllus in Tetralogies, 
as was done by him, also, in regard to the works of 
Plato. An attempt has been made by Mullach to re- 
store this distribution. Such a proceeding must be 
purely conjectural, as data are absent for even probable 
conclusions, Of these manifold volumes, only three 
hundred and twenty genuine fragments have been 
saved. ‘These are, for the most part, extremely brief; 
the longest of them being on the subject of agriculture. 
They are inadequate to enable us tu judge directly of 
either the literary or philosophical merits of the author. 
The testimonies of the ancients must, therefore, pass 
unchallenged. It is strong evidence of his high ca- 
pacity that he received the designation of révyra@\o¢ 
from the Greeks, and was termed rir magnus impri- 
mis, by Cicero, He was equally esteemed for his style, 
for his learning, and for his bold speculation. Plato 
proposed that his books should be burned, a proposal 
which may have sprung from jealousy, but arose more 
probably from thorough antipathy to his doctrines and 
apprehension of their pernicious effects, Many trea- 
tises were falsely ascribed to Democritus. From these 
may havc been derived the forty-six spurious fragments 
gathered by Mullach. 

HI. Phtlosophy.—In the time and country of De- 
mocritus, philosophy still retained much of that indis- 
tinctness of character which had appertained to it when 
it signified nothing more than the earnest pursuit of 
knowledge. It was still thoroughly unsystematic. If 
logical inquiries had been already inaugurated, they 
had not yet assumed a fixed and coherent form. 

The philosophy of Democritus may be divided into 
cthical and physical: the former embracing acute prac- 
tical cbservations; the latter comprehending, as was 
the wont of early speculation, such theology as com- 
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ported with his schemes—in both respects showing some 
connection with Parmenides and the Eleatics, though it 
might be erroneous to imagine any positive affiliation. 
The Eleatics had rendered philosophy too ideal and too 
impalpable. The Ionic school, in aiming at simplicity 
of ductrine, had fallen into narrow and arbitrary fanta- 
siea A more tangible speculation than the Eleatic, a 
more thorough and acceptable exposition than the Ionic, 
was in demand. ‘This requirement Leucippus and his 
successor, Democritus, consciously or unconsciously, en- 
dearored to supply. The intellectual current ran in 
the direction of the atomistic philosophy. As all the 
writings of Leucippus were early lost, and as his opin- 
tons are only known through their development by his 
illustrious fullower, the consideration of his views will 
be implicated with the appreciation of the doctrines of 
Democritus. : 

The ethical philosophy of the Janghing sage seems 
to have been of a purely practical cast, and to have 
been, in the main, the application of keen judgment to 
the ordinary conduct of life; thus approximating to the 
aphoristic wisdom of the early “Wise Men.” Exam- 
ples of such prudence are frequent, even in the scanty 
relics remaining, and have been compactly presented 
by Zeller: “Truth dwells in the bottom of a pit;” 
“Much learning is often mere folly” (Fr. 139-141); 
“The world is a stage, life a passage: you came, vou 
saw, you departed ;” “Fortune is an idol fashioned by 
the unwisdom of men” (Fr. 14). Here is the origin 
of the celebrated moral of Juvenal: 

“Noe te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, caloquo locamns.” 
“Not the act only, but the disposition, should be re- 
garded ” (Fr. 109); “Good and evil grow from the same 
root. Evil does not proceed from the gods, but from 
the blindness and malice of men” (Fr. 12, 13). The 
urgency of habitual self-restraint (Fr. 75), and of con- 
tentment (47. 24, 27, 29), are associated with the char- 
acteristic aim of the ethics of Democritus, the attain- 
ment of evOvpia (Fr. 20), healthy tranquillity. This 
serene temper may be compared with the Peripatetic 
ecapovia, or with the modern pursuit of “ happiness,” 
which is just as vague, as unsatisfactory, and as unsci- 
entific as any of its predecessors. Such tranquillity, 
however, explains the designation of Democritus as 
rideus, and points towards the simple virtues of daily 
life. The ethical tone of Democritus is as innocent and 
pare as was his own conduct. 

The physical philosophy of Democritus is the most 
characteristic, and has been the most influential and 
enduring branch of his speculations. It provides the 
mould for his peychulogical assumptions, and for his 
ethical conclusiuns. The negation of immaterial real- 
ities, or agnosticism in regard to them, necessitates a 
spectral phenomenalism and a dim universe. Democ- 
ritus held that there was only one principle—the plenum 
or pecroy, and the racuum or cevor: 

“Omuis, nt est, igitnr, per se Natura, daabns 
Conaistet rebns: nam Corpora snnt et Inane.” 
(Laeret. i, 420, 421; see Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. vii, 185-189.) 
The assertion of a vacuum was inevitable, as long as the 
existence, elasticity, and interpenetrability of gaseous 
fluuls were unknown. The plenum was composed of an 
infinite number of atoms (indirisibiliu) moving freely in 
infinite space—for space, or the extension of the uni- 

verse, was regarded as infinite: 

“Nam medium nihil esse potest, nbi Inane locus qno 

Infiniia.*’ 

(Lucret. i, 1069; comp. Aristot. De Cæœælo, iii, 4.) 
In this infinite space were contained an infinite number 
ef worlds, The atoms were solid, impenetrable, homo- 
geneous in quality, diverse in size and shape, though 
infinitesimal in magnitude (Aristot. Met. i, 4; Cicero, 
De Fin. I, vi, 17). They are eternal, immutable, and 
imperishable. Their origin is inscrutable, and beyond 
the domain of legitimate investigatiun (Aristot. Phys, 
vii, 1). The atoms possessed of themselves an inces- 
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sant downward motion. The differences of size and 
shape produced contacts and combinations, The whole 
process of nature was a cycle of compositions, decompo- 
sitions, and recompositions (Lucret. ii, 1000). Nothing 
was lost; nothing was gained. Omnia mutantur, nil 
interit. ‘There are indications that Democritus attrib- 
uted spontaneous motion, or a sort of rudimentary vi- 
tality, to atoms, The ceaseless and intricate movement 
of the atomic particles in space generated a gyrating 
motion of the incoherent mass—Aiyn—a whirl. This 
universal circumvolution probably suggested the vor- 
tices of Des Cartes (see Des Cartes), and furnishes a 
prelude to the modern nebular hypothesis, ‘hese ed- 
dies hurl the atoms with various collisions, winnow the 
subtile from the gross, and induce coherence in diver- 
sified conjunctions, whence arises, by further and modi- 
fied concrescences, the endless multiplicity of things 
(Cicero, Acad. Qu. iv, 38). By this restless circulation 
all things have been produced, and all the vicissitudes 
of things. The rapidity of the orbicular motion kindles 
the stars, and lights up the heavenly bodies. ‘Through 
the effects of this motion the earth is permeated by 
fiery action and quickening heat. The matters of 
which it is compounded originate from the dissimilar 
forms and magnitudes of the atoms, which are round in 
fire, and differ in size and shape in air, earth, and water. 

The microcosm accords with the macrocosm. Man 
is of like constitution with his habitation. Of this in- 
explicable marvel of the universe neitber definition nor 
determination is attempted. He, too, is a postulate. 
He is accepted for what he is, or is supposed to be. He 
is a compound of water and mud. His life, or soul, is 
a fine, diffused, and segregated fire; vital sparks of 
atomic, not of heavenly, flame. This is extinguished 
by death, and perishes with the body. All bodies are 
mortal, but all are renascent, in formis mutatis. This 
seems only a rude and tentative way of indicating the 
doctrine now generally received, of the permanence and 
transmutation of matter: 

“Semper motus connectitar omnis, 

Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo.” 
Knowledge itself is the result of physical agitation. It 
is of two kinds: that derived directly from the mind, and 
that obtained from the senses, It is not obvious with 
what meaning the term “mind” is employed, whether 
as intuitive, or as reflective, or as reproductive. The 
conceptions of Democritus were by no means definite 
on the subject. The same vagueness and fluitancy at- 
tend all the tenets of Democritus not confined to purely 
physical topics. Perceptions are excited by effluxes— 
éSwrXa—projected from the things perceived (Fr. 14, 
40). Democritus, however, recognised sound as the 
vibratory motion of the air. Knowledge obtained 
through the senses—sensus tenebricost (Cicero, Acad. 
IV, x, 81)—was deceptive, oxorin xpiowc. That from 
reason, yywyun yynoin, merited credence, if definite and 
clear. Nevertheless, there could be no true knowledge, 
tren ovdey idpey mepi ovcevdg. How could it be oth- 
erwise with a system which made being and non-being 
equally existent, p) padAov rò déy Ñ rò pNoéy civar 

With such principles, physical and psychological, no 
real theology was possible. Yet Democritus was un- 
willing, or unable, to sever himself entirely from the 
popular belief. He was thus involved in an inconsis- 
tency, perhaps inevitable, which is strangely illustrated 
by a corresponding incongruity in Comte’s Posttirtsm. 
He did not absolutely exclude divinity from the uni- 
verse, but he reduced it to a vague and empty supersti- 
tion, which was rather a vague rehabilitation of popular 
fantasics than a reputable development of philosophy. 
Cicero deemed it more accordant with the stupidity of 
his countrymen than with his own acumen. His gods 
were idols, fashioned out of the thinnest and subtilest 
atoms; and sometimes revealed themselves, especially 
in the dark. ‘They were earthly ghosts! “The earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath; and these are of them.” 
They were gigantic spectres, of human form, though far 
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transcending human stature. Like goblins, fays, and 
peris, they were mortal; but their duration exceeded 
the span of human life. They had voices, and could 
utter sounds intelligible to men; and they foretold fut- 
“ure events. Such divine personages could not be the 
object of any theology, and in no respect detracted from 
the materialism of the school. The theology was a 
pretence or a mockery. 

IV. /lis Influence. — Democritus is entitled to be 
placed by the side of Aristotle and Plato, in regard to 
the effect produced on later ages by his speculations. 
This effect, if less immediate and less ennobling than 
the action of the Peripatetic and Academic systems, bas 
been more lasting in its specific character. If less stim- 
ulant to the highest intellectual aspirations, it has the 
merit of having more effectually moulded the proced- 
ures of scientific research. ‘The physical philosophy 
of Epicurus was entirely deduced from it, with such al- 
terations as gave the pretence of originality, and not of 
mere revival. Still, it was fully absorbed into Epicu- 
teanism, and so obviously as to be incapable of being 
ignored. “What is in the physics of Epicurus which 
does not descend from Democritus?” asks Cicero (De 

fat. Deor. 1, xxv, 78; xliii, 120). “ Democritus, formed 
by Leucippus, left his inheritance of folly to Epicurus ;” 
obeerves Lactantius ( Div. Jnst. iii, 17; comp. De Jra Det, 
x). Wherever Epicureanism spread, through Hellenic 
lands and through the empire of Kome, the doctrines of 
Democritus were accepted—the sancta Democruli Sen- 
tentia (Lucret. iii, 872), though modified by the deriv- 
ative school, ‘Their influence was not limited to the 
ancient world. They reappeared with Gassendi in the 
17th century. They were revived in partial and dis- 
guised form in the atomic theory of Dalton, and in the 
nebular hypothesis. They recur in more than their 
pristine vigor and exclusiveness in modern agnosticism, 
and in current physical schemes, The atomic specula- 
tions of Democritus are a rudimentary type of evolu- 
tionism, and of kindred dreams. It has already been 
stated that they furnished some of the notable suppo- 
sitions of Des Cartes, ‘They may be discerned in the 
System of Positive Philosophy. How thoroughly they 
are the progenitors, or, at least, the precursors of recent 
scientific devices, is manifested by the marvellous bar- 
mony of such opinions with the brilliant poem of Lu- 
cretius, This harmony is profoundly and instinctively 
felt. Its recognition is shown by the recent renewal of 
the earnest study of Lucretius; and by the numerous 
editions of his work, and the brilliant or recondite es- 
says upon it, which have been welcomed in late years. 
For these reasons, the views of Democritus, and his 
place in the development of philosophy, cannot be safe- 
ly disregarded in estimating either ancient or modern 
thought. 

V. Literature.—Besides the historians of ancient phi- 
losophy, and especially Bricker, Ritter, and Zeller, the 
following special treatises may be advantageously con- 
sulted: Magnenus, Democritus Reriviscens (Paris, 1646) ; 
[in 1655, Peter Borel promised a treatise in 8 vols, fol., 
De Vita et Philosophia Democriti]; Bayle, Dict. Hist. 
et Crit.s.v.; Göding, Diss. de Democrito et ejus Philoso- 
phia (Upsala, 1703); Geffers, Questtones Democrite 
(Gottingen, 1829); Burchardt, Democr. Phil. de Sensi- 
bus Fragm. (Minden, 1830); Fragm. der Moral des 
Abd, Democrits (ibid. 1834); Papencordt, De Atomo- 
rum Doctrina (Berlin, 1832); Hemisoth, Democrits de 
Anima Doctrina (Bonn, 1835); Mullach, Democriti 
Operum Fragmenta, etc. (Berlin, 1846), which alone is 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes; Johnson, Der Sen- 
sualismus des Demokrit. (Plauen, 1868); Mullach, Frag- 
menta Democriti, apud Fragmenta Philosophorum Gre- 
corum, tom. i (Paris, 1875). (G.F. H.) 


Democritus, Saint, lived at Sinnada, in Africa, and 
is commemorated July 31, with Secundus and Dionysius. 


Demé6nazg, the most distinguished of the later cyn- 
ics, flourished in the 2d century of our æra. He prob- 
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ably lived in the time of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), though 
the exact dates of his birth and death are unknown. 
Lucian, his only contemporary biographer, represents 
him as a wise and good man, and writes his history 
avowedly as an example for the imitation of the young 
of his own time. He was by birth a Cyprian, and re- 
moved to Athens, where he joined the cynic school, 
chiefly out of respect to the memory of Diogenes. He 
seems to have been free from the austerity and morose- 
ness of the other members of his sect, but valued their 
indifference to outward circumstances. He was exceed- 
ingly popular at Athens, and was, no doubt, an amiable, 
good-humored man; but contributed nothing more to 
philosophy than his predecessors. He died when near- 
ly a hundred years old, and was buried with great mag- 
nificence. 


Dendrites, a name given to those Greek monks 
in the 12th century who passed their lives on high 
trees. 


Dendrophdri. See CoLLEGIUM DENDROPHORIUM. 


Denis (Sr.), Counci. or (Concilium ad Sanctum 
Dionysium). Held near Paris A.D. 768; a Frankish 
council of bishops and nobles, at which Pepin le Bref 
divided his kingdom between his sons Charlemagne 
and Carloman. 


Denison, Edward, D.D., an English prelate, 
born in 1801, was educated at Oricl College, Oxford, 
and in 1826 elected to a fellowship at Merton College. 
He succeeded to the vicarage of St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxford, and in March, 1887, to the see of Salis- 
bury. He died at Portsmonth, March 6, 1854. In 
politics the bishop was a Whig, but he was constitu- 
tionally timid; and hence, while his administration was 
unexceptionable, it can hardly be characterized as en- 
ergetic. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev, 1854, p. 464. 


Denison, Samuel D., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, born in Boston in 1810, was ordained 
deacon in 1845; for eight years thereafter engaged in 
missionary work in Texas, and at Great Rarrington, 
Mass. ; in 1853 elected secretary and general agent of 
the Foreign Committee, continuing in office until 1864; 
recalled October, 1868, to December, 1870; again, March 
to May, 1873; and again, December, 1875, to November, 
1876; and died at White Plains, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1880. 
See Whittaker, Almanac and Directory, 1881. 


Denne, Henry, an English Baptist minister, was 
born about 1600; educated at Cambridge University; 
took orders in the Church of England in 1630; and was 
ten years the parish minister at Pyrton, in Hertford- 
shire. In 1641 he preached the visitation sermon. in 
which he lashed some of the clergy for their vices; in 
1643 he embraced Baptist views, was immersed in Lon- 
don, and began to preach at Bell Allev. He was im- 
prisoned for preaching against infant baptism. Rev. 
Daniel Featly was in the same prison at the same time 
for opposing the Baptists. Being persecuted for his 
preaching, Denne entered the army, where he gained 
great reputation. In 1658 he had a two days’ discus- 
sion with Dr. Gunning, on baptism, in St. Clement's 
Church, London, He defended himself with so much 
learning that one party said he was an Antinomian, the 
other party that he was an Arminian. He died about 
1661. He published six works of a controversial char- 
acter, between 1643 and 1658. See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, ii, 440. 


Denne, John, D.D., an English divine and anti- 
quary, was born at Littlebourne, May 25, 1693. He 
studied in the free schools.of Sandwich and Canter- 
bury, and at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where 
he became fellow in April, 1716; was ordained deacon 
the same year, and priest Sept. 21, 1718; soon after was 
nominated by the college to the perpetual cure of St. 
Benedict's Church, in Cambridge; whence he was pre- 
ferred, in 1721, to the rectory of Norton-Davy, in North- 
amptonshire; but this he exchanged, Sept. 80, 1728, for 
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the vicarage of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in London; in 
1725 he was appointed preacher of Mr. Boyle’s lecture, 
and continued so for three years. He was promoted to 
the archdeaconry of Rochester, July 22, 1728; in July, 
1729, was instituted to the vicarage of St. Margaret's, 
Rochester ; but this he resigned to take possession of the 
rectory of Lambeth, Nov. 27, 1731. He died Aug. 5, 
1767. The fullowing are some of his sermons: A Con- 
cio ad Clerum (1745) :—Articles of Inquiry for a Puro- 
chial Visitation (1732) :—A Register of Benefactions to 
the Parish of Shoreditch (1745). See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict.s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit.and A mer, A uthors,s, v. 

Denton, Richard, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in the north of England. He was among the 
first of the Puritans who came to America. The rec- 
ords show that he settled in Weathersfield, Conn., about 
the middle of the 17th century; thence he went to Hemp- 
stead, L. I.; and subsequently served the Church in Ja- 
maica. He bas been called the father of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in America. (W. P. S.) 

Denton, Thomas, an English clergyman, was 
bom at Seberham, Cumberland, in 1724, and was edu- 
cated at Queen's College, Oxford, where he took bis 
master's degree, June 16,1752, Soon after leaving col- 
lege he became curate to the pastor at Netherby, at Ar- 
thuret, and Kirkandrews. He died at Ashbted, in Sur- 
tey, June 27, 1777. He wrote two poems, /mmortulity 
(1755, 4to):— The House of Superstition (1762). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. V. 

Denys, Saint. See Dionysius. 


Denzinger, Heinricu Josten Domrnicus, a Ro- 
man Catholic theologian, was born Oct. 16, 1819, at 
Liege; ordained in 1844; and in 1848 appointed pro- 
fessor of exegesis at Würzburg. In 1854 he was called 
to the chair of dogmatics, and died June 19, 1888. He 
belonged to the ultramontanist party of the Church, and 
wrote, Kruik der Vorlesungen von T'hiersch über Katho- 
licismus und Protestantismus (W tirzburg, 1847, 1848) :— 
Ueber die Echthett des bisherigen Textes der ignatianisch- 
em Briefe (1849) :—Enchiridion Symbolorum et Defini- 
mum, etc. (Sth ed. 1874):—Die Lehre ron der unbe- 
Jeckien Empfangniss der sel. Jungfrau Maria (1854; 
2d ed. 1855) :— Vier Bücher von der religiosen Erkennt- 
miss (1856, 2 vols.) :—Rilus Orientalium, etc, (1868, 1864, 
2 vols). He was also consulter of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fede pro Rebus Orientalibus. (B. P.) 

Deodand (Lat. Deo, “to God,” dandus, “ given”), a 
thing given or forfeited to God in consequence of its 
having caused the death of a human being. If a cart, 
for instance, should crush a man to death it would be- 
come a deodand, that is, to be distributed to the poor 
by the royal almoner, by way of expiation or atonement 
for the death which it has caused. See Exod. xxi, 28. 


Deo Dicătus, a term applied to those engaged in 
religious service. 

Deo Gratias (Thanks be to God), a response of the 
people in the liturgy, derived from the apostolic use of 
the phrase (1 Cor. xv, 57; 2 Cor. ii, 14). According to 
the Muzarabic rite the people said “ Deo gratias” at the 
naming of the passage to be read as the “ prophecy” in 
the liturgy. Bona speaks of it being used instead of 
“Amen,” or “ Laus tibi Christe,” when the gospel was 
ended, Augustine notices it as a common mode of 
greeting among the monks, for which they were ridi- 
culed by the Agonistici among the Donatists. It was 
sometimes used by way of acclamation on other occa- 
sions, 


Depéry, Jean-IReénex, a French prelate and bibli- 
ographer, was born at Chalex, near Gex, March 16, 1796. 
He was first professor of rhetoric at Chambéry, then 
vicar-general of the diocese of Belley, and afterwards 
bishop of Gap. He left several works on hagiology and 
— subjects, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
Ber die, $. Ve 
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Deportatio is a term for carrying a bishop in a 
chair by his fellow-bishops, on his way to be enthroned. 
It was customary in the Gallican Church. A “ chair- 
ing” of the bishop on the shoulders of certain persons 
of rank, the first time he entered his cathedral, was 
customary in several of the French churches in the 
middle ages. 


Depositio (in Hugiology). In martyrologies the 
word is applied to the death-day of a saint. This 
meaning is given it by Maximus in the sermon De 
Depositione S. Eusebii, and strongly held by Papebroch 
in his Conatus Chronologico-Histor. ad Calal. Pontiff. 
Roman. 

The word was doubtless used also to designate the 
day on which the relics were entombed. 
` Deprecatory. Liter Deprecatoria are “ letters 
of request” given by presbyters who were unable to 
grant the formal “dimissory letters” of the bishops, 
See Dimissory LETTERS. 


Deputitus. In the Greek Church those not or- 
dained, but nominated, to the minor services of the 
Church were called: the Theori, those in charge of the 
sacred vestments; the Camisati, those attending to the 
vessels in the altar-service; and Deputati, those who, 
carrying lighted tapers, in the processions preceded the 
deacon who bore the book of the gospels or the obla- 
tions, ‘They corresponded to the “ taper-bearers” of 
the Latin Church. See Acouvri. When necessary, 
they cleared the way for the bishop through the crowd- 
ed church, 


Deputies, Dissenting. See DENOMINATIONS, 
THK THREE; and DISSENTERS. 


Derling, Jonaxn THEOPHIL, a German theologian, 
was born at Aschersleben, Feb. 14, 1697; visited a large 
part of Germany; became minister and inspector of the 
gymnasium at Halberstadt; and died July 21, 1771. 
His principal works are, De Consuetudine Preponendi 
mgmata apud Veteres (Halle, 1720) :—De Servis Lit- 
teratis (ibid.):—De More Inurendi Stigmata Vetvstis- 
simo (ibid.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Derlington, Jonn pe, D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
born at Derlington (now Darlington), in the diocese of 
Durham, and was a Dominican friar. He was confes- 
sor to king Henry III; was promoted to the see of Dub- 
lin in September, 1279, and consecrated archbishop the 
following April. He died March 29, 1284. See D’Al- 
ton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 104. 

De Ronde. See Ronne. 


De Sanctis, Luici, a Protestant theologian, was 
born at Rome, Dec. 31, 1808, and when twenty - three 
years of age was ordained priest. He lived for some time 
at Viterbo and Genoa, where he greatly distinguished 
himself; aud when he returned to Rome, he was ap- 
pointed member Qualificatore della Suprema S. Inqui- 
sizione, and curate of the parish called Maddalena ulla 
Rotonda. Being suspected by the inquisition of hetero- 
doxy, an investigation was made concerning him. The 
reading of the Bible, however, brought about his final 
rupture with the Church, and, assisted by a Scotch 
minister, he left Rome, Sept. 10, 1847. Pope Pius IX, 
who was greatly attached to De Sanctis, had a letter 
written to him by cardinal Ferretti, inviting him to re- 
turn. But it was in vain; “I swear before God, that in 
leaving Rome I had no other object in view than the 
salvation of my soul,” such was his reply. At Malta he 
published, // Cristiano Cattolico :—La Confessione, etc. 
In 1850 he went to Geneva, where he joined the Evan- 
gelical Church; and, when Italy was opened to the 
work of evangelization, he was appointed preacher by 
the Waldensian Church. A difference of opinion caused 
him to join the Plymouth Brethren at Turin, with whom 
he was connected for six years. The experience made 
in this connection Jed him back to the Church which 
was dear to him, and which appointed him professor of 
the Waldensian theological school at Florence, where 
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he also edited L'Eco della Veritd. He died Dec. 81, 1869. 
See Biografia di Luigi de Sanctis (Firenze, 1870); 'Com- 
ba, in Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
av. (B. P.) 

Des Bois de Rochefort, ÉLtoxore Marre, a French 
prelate, was born at Paris in 1739; became doctor of the 
Sorbonne, vicar-general of La Rochelle, rector of St. 
André-des-Arts, at Paris, and finally constitutional bish- 
op of Amiens, He also presided at the Assemblée Lé- 
gialative, and was one of the editors of the Annules de 
la Religion. He died in 1807, leaving, among other 
works, Lettres Pastorales et Mandements (Paris, 1800). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Descensus, a word applied to the vault beneath 
the altar, in which are placed the relics of the saints, 


Desecration of churches and altars. This phrase 
denotes the pollution of a church or altar by the com- 
mitting in it of homicide or other revolting crime, or 
by a removal of the relics deposited there at its conse- 
cration, 80 as to require “reconciliation” before service 
could be conducted there again. 


Deseriz (or Dericius), Josep INNOCENT, a Hun- 
garian prelate, was born at Neitra in 1702. He taught 
belles-lettres, and afterwards theology, in the seminary 
of Kaab; was called to Rome and made cardinal, em- 
ploying his time in literary pursuits and embassies, He 
finally settled at Waitzen, in Hungary, where he con- 
tinued his literary work until his death, in 1765, leav- 
ing several treatises on the ecclesiastical history of his 
native country, for which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, & v. 


Desert, CHURCH OF THE, a title sometimes applied 
to persecuted bodies of Christians, especially the Hu- 
guenots; in allusion to the vision in Rev. xii, 6, 


Desertion or THE CLERICAL Lire. To abandon 
a religious life, after having once been initiated into the 
sacred duties, was considered a crime worthy of ex- 
communication or other severe punishment, The Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (A. D. 451), the Council of Angers (A.D. 
453), the first Council of Tours (A.D. 461), a Breton 
council fdate unscttied, probably about A.D. 555), the 
Council of Frankfort (A. D. 794), all decreed against the 
offence. Under Justinian’s code. a cleric guilty of desert- 
ing bis service was punished by being made a curiulis, 
i, e. one charged with the burdens of the state—a polit- 
ical beast of burden. In a letter of pope Zacharias 
(A.D. 741-752) to king Pepin of France, he threatens 
any deserter with an anathema unless he repent and 
return, 


Desgallards (Lat. Gallasius), NIcoLas, a Swiss 
Protestant theologian, was born in 1520. He became 
a citizen of Geneva in 1551, and pastor of a church in 
the neighborhood in 1553. He was sent to Paris in 
1557, and founded a French church in London in 1560. 
He attended at the colloquy of Poissy with his friend 
Theodore de Beza, and presided at the synod of Paris, in 
1565. In 1571 be was chosen by the queen of Navarre 
as her preacher. Calvin esteemed him very highly, 
and engaged him as secretary, Ancillon says that he 
worked with Beza on the history of the Reformed 
churches of France. Desgallards died about the year 
1580, leaving, Pro Gul. Favello et Collegiis Ejus, etc. 
(Geneva, 1545) :—Traité de la Céne (ibid. eod.) :— 
Traité contre les Anubuptistes et les Libertins (ibid. 
1549) :—La Forme de Police Eccléstustique Instituée a 
Londres en l Église Française (1561) :—De la Divine Es- 
sence de Jésus Christ, contre les Nouveauz A riens (Lyons, 
1566). Desgallards also translated a great many of Cal- 
vin's works into French. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. V. 


Deshays, Jeras Baptiste (called Le Romain), an 
eminent French painter, was born at Rouen in 1729, and 
studied under Colin de Vermont and Restout. In 1751 
he drew the grand prize of the Academy. He went to 
Rome and remained three years, and on his return was 
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admitted to the Royal Academy, in 1758. Among his 
chief productions are The Martyrdom of St. Andrew, and 
The Death of St. Benedict. He died at Paris, Feb. 10, 
1765. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Desiderata, a name sometimes applied to the sac- 
raments, 2s being desired by all Christians, 


Desiderius. (1) Bishop of Vienne, martyr at Ly- 
ons; natal day, Feb. 11. According to Ado, he suffered 
martyrdom on May 23, and was translated Feb.11. (2) 
Bishop of Ferrara; day of death, May 23. (3) The read- 
er, martyr at Naples under Diocletian, with Januarius 
the bishop, and others; commemorated Sept. 19, 


Desjardins (or van den Bogaerten), MARTIN, 
an eminent Dutch sculptor, was born at Breda, Holland, 
in 1640. He was received into the Academy of Paris 
at the age of thirty-one; and died in Paris in 1694. 
Among his numerous productions were six groups for 
the Church of the Mazarin College, representing the 
fathers of the Greek and Roman churches. See Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Deslyons, JEAN, a French theologian, was born at 
Pontoise in 1615, He studied at Paris, entered the min- 
istry, and was made doctor in the Sorbonne. On Sept. 
11, 1638, he became dean of Senlis, and continued in 
office till his death, May 26, 1700. For a list of his nu- 
merous writings, see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


De Sola, Abraham, a Jewish rabbi, son of the 
following, was born in London, England, Sept. 18, 1825. 
Having completed his academical as well as theological 
studies, he accepted in 1847 a call from the Portuguese 
Hebrew Congregation of Montreal, Canada. In 1848 
he was appointed professor of Hebrew and Shemitic lit- 
erature in M‘Gill College, which also conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of laws, He died at New York 
city, June 6, 1882. See Morais, Eminent [sraelites of the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 58 sq. (B. P.) 


De Sola, David Aaron. See Sota, Davm 
AARON, 


Desplaces, Lous, an eminent French engraver, 
was born in Paris in 1682, and died in 1739. The fol- 
lowing are his best prints: The Murtyrdom of St. Peter ; 
The Purification, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Despoticee is the name applied by the Greeks to 
the greater festivals of the Church, generally reckoned 
as twelve in number, 


Despuig (y Daneto), Don ANTONIO, a Spanish prel- 
ate, was born at Palma, on the island of Majorca, March 
81, 1745, of a family allied to the ancient kings of Ara- 
— At the end of his studies he was provided with 

a canonicate, and appointed to travel in France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, to acquaint himself with 
the different cities where the general councils of the East 
had been held. He remained for a time at Rome in 1778, 
then visited Calabria, Sicily, Malta, Venice, and came 
back to Rome in 1785, with the title of an auditor of the 
rota for the kingdom of Aragon, Having been appoint- 
ed bishop of Orihuela by Charles IV in 1791, he was 
transferred, in 1795, to the archbishopric of Valencia, 
and in 1796 to Sev ille. He afterwards fell into politi- 
cal complications abroad, but, returning to Spain in 1798, 
was made councillor of state, resigning the archbishop- 
ric of Seville and receiv ing in exchange several rich 
benefices He took part in the Conclave of Venice in 
1800, and was made cardinal by Pius VII. He also 
shared the captivity of that pontiff in France from 1809 
to 1812, and died at the baths of Lucca, May 30, 1813. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Dessler, WoLraaxa CHRISTOPH, a German hymn- 
writer, was born at Nuremberg, Feb. 11, 1660, and died 
while head-master of the grammar-school of his native 
place, March 11, 1722, Of his many hymns we men- 
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tion those which have been translated into English, as, | 1855 was appointed assistant in the library of the Brit- 


Wie wohl ist mir, O Freund der Seele (“O Friend of 
souls, how well with me,” in Lyra Germanica, i, 147) :— 
Mein Jesu, den die Seraphinen (“ My Jesus, if the Sera- 
phim,” id. ii, 78) :-—Jch lass dich nicht, Du muast mem 
Jesus bleiben (“I leave thee not, thou art my Jesus 
ever,” in The Breaking Crucible, by J. W. Alexander) : 
—Frisch, frisch hindurch mein Geist (‘‘ Courage, my 
heart, press cheerly on,” in Christiun Singers of Ger- 
mary, p. 277) :—Oeffre mir die Perlenpforten (‘* How 
the pearly gates unfuld,” in Lyra Germanica, ii, 234). 
See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 581 
%4 (B. P.) 

Dostūür, in the old Persian religion, was the high- 
priest in every place inhabited by Parsees, who was 
lawgiver and judge throughout his whole district. He 
received one tenth of the income of the faithful. 


Desubas. See MAJAL, MATHIEU. 


Desverges, Mart Josep Apoupne No&t, a 
French Orientalist, was born at Paris in 1805, where he 
also pursued his Oriental studies. He was a member 
of the Asiatic Society, and corresponding member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, He died at Nice, Jan. 
2, 1867, leaving, Vie de Mohammed @ A boulfeda, in Ara- 
bic, with a French translation (1837): — Jfistoire de 
l'Afrique sous la Domination Musulmane (1841 ):— 
L’Etrurie et les Etrusques (1864, 2 vols.). For the Uni- 
eers Pittoresque he prepared that part which treats of 
Abyssinia and Arabia. (B. P.) 

Deti, Giovaxxi Batrrista, an Italian ecclesiastic, 
was born at Florence in 1581. He was a kinsman to 
Clement VIII. who sent him to the gymnasium at Rome. 
Deti distinguished himself by his studies and learning, 
so that at the age of seventeen years he was mace a 
cardiual. Some time after he was appointed dean of 
the sacred college. He died in 1630, leaving Relutio 
Facta ia Cunsistorio Corum Urbano VIII, etc., which 
was printed in the collection of the Bollandists. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 

Deusdédit (originally Frithona), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a West Saxon by birth. His educa- 
tion seems to have been good, but the place where be 
prosecuted his studies is unknown. He was consecrated 
March 26, 637, andi gave entire satisfaction to the people 
of Canterbury. He died in 644. See Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 130 sq. 

Deutinger, Martin, a Roman Catholic philoso- 
pher, was born in 1815 at Langenpreising, in Upper Ba- 
varia In 1837 he was ordained priest, in 1844 be- 
came teacher at Freising, and in 1846 professor of phi- 
leophy at Munich. In 1847 he was exiled to Dillingen, 
in 1852 was placed on the list of retired teachers; and 
died Sept. 8, 1864. He published, Verhdliniss der Kunst 
tum Christenthum (Freising, 1843) :—Grundlinien einer 
pPontiren Philosophie (Regensburg, 1643-53, 7 vols.) :— 
Biller des Geistes in Kunst und Natur (ibid, 1849-51, 3 
Vols.) :—Geist der christl, Ueberlicferung (1850, 2 yols.) : 
—Priacipien der neueren Philosophie und der christl. 
Wissenschaft (1857) :— Das Reich Gottes nach des Apos- 
tels Johunnes Lehre (Freiburg, 1862, 2 vols.):—Renan 
wad dus Wunder (Munich, 1864). (B. P.) 

Deutsch, David, a Jewish rabbi, who died at 
Sohraa, in Upper Silesia, July 31, 1873, is the author of, 
Der Prophet lHabukuk, mit hebrdischem Commentar und 
éatscher Uebersetzung (Breslau, 1837): — Rücksprache 
out allen Gläubigen des rabbinischen Judenthums (ibid. 
1842):—Zur Würdigung der Braunschweiger Rabbiner 
Versammlung (ibid. 1845) :—Protestutim gegen die Ver- 
sammlang (ibid. 1846, in Hebrew and German). He also 
published a German translation of the polemical work, 
entitled Chizuk Emunuh, of Abraham Troki (q. v.) (2d 
ed. 1875). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 207 sq. (B. P.) 

Deutach, Emanuel Oscar Menahem, a Jew- 
sh writer, nephew of the foregoing, was born at Neisse, 
in Silesia, Oct. 28, 1829. He studied at Berlin, and in 
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ish Museum, a position which he held until his death, 
which took place at Alexandria, in Egvpt, May 12, 
1873. He was a contributor to Chambers's Encyclopedia, 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblicul Literature, Besides, he contributed to va- 
rious periodicals, especially the Quarterly Review, for 
which he wrote an article entitled, What is the Tulmud ? 
(Oct. 1867), which attracted great attention, and was 
soon translated into other languages. See the article 
TALMUD in this Cyclopedia (vol. x, p. 172 sq.). Nine- 
teen of his papers were published after the author's 
death, under the title Liferury Remains (Lond, 1874, 
reprinted in New York). Sce Morais, Eminent Israelites 
of the Nineteenth Century, p. 57 sq. (B. P.) 


Deutsch, Siegmund Hermann, a missionary 
among the Jews, was born of Jewish parentage in 1791, 
at Peiskretscham, in Upper Silesia. Besides a Tal- 
mudical, he also received a secular education, and at 
the age of twenty-one was enrolled among the students 
of the Breslau University, where he devoted himself 
entirely to mathematics and astronomy. To avoid a 
lengthened military service, he early volunteered for 
the Prussian army, and in a short time was made an 
artillery officer. The rising in Greece enkindled his 
youthful energy and ardor, and, with a few like-mind- 
ed companions, he left for that country. In 1824 he 
came back to Berlin, and attended the sermons of the 
famous Gossner. Having publicly professed his faith 
in Christianity, he attended the lectures of the distin- 
guished Neander. In 1828 he was appointed to labor 
among the Jews at Warsaw, and in 1830 was stationed 
at Breslau, where he also attended the theological lect- 
ures of the different professors. In 1833 he again re- 
turned to Warsaw, and remained till 1853, when this 
field had to be given up, in consequence of an imperial 
ukase. From Poland, Mr, Deutsch went to Nuremberg, 
to labor there among the Jews. He died Oct. 1, 1864. 
See T'he (Lond.) Jewish Herald, 1864; Delitzsch, Saat- 
auf Hoffuung (Erlangen, 1864), II, iii, 38 sq. (B. P.) 


Deutschmann, JoHANN, a German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Juterbogk, Aug. 10, 1625. He 
studied and received his degrees at Wittenberg. In 
1652 he was appointed assistant of the faculty of phi- 
losophy ; in 1665 travelled through Germany, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands; in 1657 was appointed privat- 
docent; and in 1662 professor extraordinary. This 
theologian loved particularly to dispute, and had, says 
Jécher, his head full of odd notions, especially on the 
identity of the religion of Adam with that of the Lu- 
therans. He died Aug. 12, 1706, leaving an immense 
number of publications, of which the principal are, De 
Libris Scripture Apogryphis (Wittenberg, 1682) :— De 
Petra ad Matt, xvi, 18:— Biblicum Abelis Theologia 
Compendium (ibid. 1709) :—Punoplia Conversionis Au- 
gustanes (ibid. eod.):—Analysis et Exegesis Compendis 
Huttent (ibid, eod.) :— Theologia Positiva Adami Proto- 
plasti (ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v. 


Devas, the generic name for gods among the Hin- 
dûs. Throughout the Vedic period they were mere 
shapeless abstractions. It is true that human proper- 
ties were frequently ascribed to them; it was even be- 
lieved that gods are ultimately mortal, and can only 
purchase an exemption from the common lot by drink- 
ing of the potent amrita, or draught of immortality, 
that is, the soma (q. v.). But in the later period, when 
Brahminism had been introduced, the devas became 
more completely humanized, assumed a definite shape 
in the imagination of the worshipper, and exhibited all 
the ordinary signa of individuality. ‘They were all re- 
garded as inferior to the one Great Spirit, who is the 
primal source of being, and of whom the devas are no 
more than scintillations of majesty. They are wor- 
shipped, according to a Hindû writer, in order that men’s 
minds may be composed, and led by degrees to the es- 
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sential unity. The devas have their dwelling-place in 
Meru, the local heaven of the Hindfis. They are of 
different degrees of rank, some of them being superior, 
others inferior, Devas or Dewas are also the deities 
of the Buddhists, whether denoting the divine persous 
on the earth, or in the celestial regions above. ‘There 
are numberless dwellings of the devas in the lokas or 
spheres above the earth. For an account of these see 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism. 


Devatas, gods worshipped by ordinary Hindds, 
such as Kama, Krishna, Siva, Kali, and others. 


De Veil, Carolus Maria, D.D., an English Bap- 
tist, was a Jew, born at Metz, Lorraine, and educated in 
Judaism; but, by comparing the Old with the New 
Test., became a Christian. His father tried to kill 
him with a sword, but he escaped, and became a canon- 
regular of the Augustines, at Melun, and professor of 
divinity in the University of Anjou, where he took 
his degree. In 1672 was published his Commentary 
on St. Murk and St. Luke, in defence of the Church 
of Rome. Being employed to write against the Hu- 
guenots, he was led to embrace Protestantism, fled to 
Holland, abjured popery in 1677, and finally went to 
England, where he was kindly received by several bish- 
ops, and admitted to holy orders in the English Church. 
He published a Commentary on Solomon's Song, and the 
Minor Prophets, which secured him high favor and pat- 
ronage, and the bishop of London gave him free access 
to his library. There coming into contact with the 
leading Baptists, he joined their body, but thereby for- 
feited all his Church friends excepting Dr. Tillotson, 
He became pastor in Gracechurch Street, and brought 
much honor to the denomination. In 1684 was pub- 
lished his Lieral Explanation of the Acts of the Apos- 
fles, in Latin, then translated it into English. De Veil 
afterwards practiced medicine for his maintenance; but 
the Baptists allowed him a yearly stipend till his death. 
See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 205. 

De Veil, Louis de Compeigne, an English the- 
ologian and author, of the same family as the foregoing, 
embraced the Romish religion in early Nfe, but after- 
wards renounced it for the Protestant faith, left France, 
where he had been the king’s interpreter of Oriental 
languages, and went to England in 1679, where he im- 
mediately joined the Established Church. He pub- 
lished several books exhibiting considerable learning, 
chiefly relating to Jewish literature. See Bogue and 
Bennett, //istory of Dissenters, 2d ed. i, 477. 

Devil, ıx ant. Representa- 
tions of the devi] as the final tor- 
mentor of men belong to medi- 
geval rather than to primitive 
ert. Probably the earliest exist- 
ing representation of hell is in the 
mosaics of Torcello, as that paint- 
ed by Methodius, even if its story 
be true, has perished. In early 
art the devil generally appears in 
the form of a serpent as the tempt- 
er of man in this world. Didron, 
however, in the Jconographie du 
Serpent, mentions a gnostic com- 
bination of human and serpentine 
form, with leonine head and face, 
derived from the ancient Egyptian 
symbol of a lion-headed serpent. 
The human, being predominant, 
appears an anticipation of the per- 
sunitied serpent of the middle ages, 

The Gothic or medieval repre- 
sentations seem to begin in Italy 
with the fiend in the Chase of The- 
odoric, which, till lately destroyed 
by gradual and wanton mischief, 
adorned the front of San Zenone 
in Verona. 





Gnostic Representa- 
tion of the Devil. 
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In the Laurentian MS. of Rabula (A.D. 587) there is 
an extraordinary representaion of the demoniacs of 
Gadara, just delivered from their tormenting spirits, who 
are fluttering away in the form of little black humani- 
ties of mischievous expression, 





h —— 
Antique Representation of Expelled Dæmons 


Devil Worship. The ancient Hebrews are dis- 
tinctly charged with this sin in Deut. xxxii, 17, “ They 
sacrificed unto devils, not to God.” In later times they 
spoke of all false gods as devils, in consequence of the 
hatred which they bore to all kinds of idolatry, and we 
find them calling the chief deity of the Pheenicians 
Beelzebub (q. v.), the prince of devils. 

Among the aboriginal races of India, remnants of 
which are still to be found in what are called the 
Hill tribes, inhabiting the forests and mountain fast- 
nesses, devil-worship has always been widely prevalent. 
The evil spirits among these people are propitiated by 
means of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. This 
form of worship also prevails in one form or another in 
Ceylon, on the coast of Malabar, among the Ugrian races 
of Siberia, and the Hill tribes on the south-western 
frontier of China, Devil-worship is also charged against 
the Yezidees (q. v.). See SHAMANISM. 

De Vinne, DANixL, a veteran Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born of Roman Catholic parents, in 
Londonderry, Ireland, Feb, 1, 1793. Being led provi- 
dentially into a Methodist watch-meeting, in Albany, 
N. Y., he was converted Jan. 2, 1810. He then began 
to study various branches of liberal leaming, in which 
he soon became proficient, and engaged in teaching 
school in Brooklyn. In October, 1818, he went to New 
Orleans as a missionary, entered the Mississippi Con- 
ference in 1819, and was a member of the General Con- 
ference of 1824, at which time he was transferred to the 
New York Conference. Here he labored until his 
strength gave way, and he retired after forty vears of 
active service. He died at Morrisania, N. Y., Feb. 10, 
1883. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1888, p. 91; 
Memorial (N. Y. 1888). 


Devoti, Giovanni, an Italian theologian, was born 
at Rome in July, 1744. At the age of twenty he was 
made professor of canon law in the college there, and 
published, the following vear, a treatise called De No- 
tissimis in Jure legibus. lie was made bishop of 
Anagni in 1789, and also of Carthage, in partibus infi- 
delsum; next secretary of briefs to the princes, and 
camerarius, and finally consulter to the Congregation 
of the Immunity. He accumpanied Pius VII to France, 
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at the consecration of the emperor Napoleon, and was 
subsequently connected with the prelates of the society 
of the Index. He died at Rume, Sept. 18, 1820. His 
principal work is entitled Jaststutiones Canonica (Rome, 
1785; often reprinted). Devoti also undertook a Jus 
Canonicum Universum, of which only three volumes 
have been published (Rome, 1803, 1804, 1817). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Dewales, the name given to temples in Ceylon in 
which Brahminical deities are worshipped. Entrance 
to them is forbidden to Europeans, “In the sanctum 
are the armlets or foot-rings of Pattiné, or the weapons 
of the other deities, with a painted screen before them; 
but there are no images, or none that are permanently 
placed; in some of the ceremonics temporary images 
are made of rice, or of some other materia] equally per- 
ishable.”—Hardy, Eustern Monachiam, p. 201. 


Dewa-lokas, the six celestial worlds which the 
Baddhists believe to be situated between the earth and 
the Brahma-lokas. In these worlds, where there are 
numberiess mansions inhabited by the Devas (q. v.), 
perfect happiness is enjoyed. See Hardy, Eastern Mon- 
ackism., 


Dewar, Daxter, LL.D., a Scotch clergyman, a na- 
tive of Glen-Dochart, was educated at an Independent 
college in England; licensed by the presbvtery of Mull 
in November, 1812; ordained missionary at Strontian, 
Sept. 24, 1813; elected minister at Greyfriars’ Church, 
Aberdeen, July 13, 1814 ; admitted to the professorship 
of moral philosophy in King’s College, June 4, 1817, 
which he held in conjunction with the living of ‘Grey- 
fnars; promoted to Tron Church, Glasgow, in 1819; 
made principal of the university and Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and resigned his charge in November, 1832. 
He died at Over-Durdie, May 28, 1867, in his eightieth 
year. See Fasti Eccles. Scuoticuna, ii, 12; iii, 476. 

Dewey, Orvittt, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
born March 28, 1794. He graduated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1814; studied theology at Andover from 1816 to 
1819, and soon after was Dr. Channing’s assistant. In 
1823 he became pastor of the Unitarian Church at New 
Bedford, Mase., and in 1835 came to the Second Uni- 
tarian Church at New York. Ill-health led him to re- 
sgn his pastorate in 1848, and to retire to his farm in 
Sheffield, Mass. There he prepared two courses of lect- 
ores for the Lowell Institute in Boston. From 1858 to 
1862 he was pastor of the new South Church in Boston. 
He died at Sheffield, March 21, 1882. Dr. Dewey pub- 
lished, Letters on Revivals : — Discourses on lluman Nat- 
wre :—The Two Great Commundmenis, in sermons (N. Y. 
1876). (B. P.) 


De Witt, Thomas, D.D., an eminent Reformed 
(Dutch) minister, was born at Kingston, N. Y., Sept. 13, 
1731. He graduated from Union College in 1808; stud- 
ied theology under Brodhead and Froeligh; also at New 
Brunswick Seminary in 1812, and was licensed by the 
Classis of New Brunswick in the same year; was pas- 
tor at Hopewell and New Hackensack from Nov. 24, 
1812, to 1825; at Hopewell from 1825 to 1827; at New 
York from 1827 to 1874; was editor of the Christian 
Intellizencer from 1831 to 1843, and died May 18, 1874. 
Dr. De Witt took great interest in the various benevo- 
lent enterprises of his day, especially the Bible and Tract 
Scieties, and was greatly honored and revered by all 
classes of men and denominations of Christians. He 
was one of the vice-presidents of the Historical Society 
fur thirty years, and president from 1870 to 1872. Dr. 
De Witt was a Christian minister of singular purity 
and simplicity. His numerons writings, chiefly on re- 
ligious biography, history, and practice, are enumerated 
in Corwin's Manual of the Ref. Church in America (8d 
ed.), p. 239 sq. 

De Witt, William R., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
iter, was born at Rhinebeck, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1792. He 
Was converted in 1810, and educated at Schenectady 
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College and the Associate Reformed Seminary. In 1818 
he accepted a call to become pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Harrisburg, Pa., where he remained till his 
death, Dec. 28, 1867. Dr. De Witt was eminently a 
Christian preacher. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1868, p. 196. 

De Wolfe, CHARLES, D.D., an eminent Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Wolfville, N. S., May 30,1815. He 
secured a liberal education; commenced the study of 
Jaw in Halifax, was converted under Dr. Crawley; united 
with the Methodists strongly against the wish of his 
parents, and in 1837 left Halifax for England, having 
been recommended by the Nova Scotia district to the 
British Conference. He received his theological train- 
ing at Hoxton, London; was ordained in City Road 
Chapel, Sept. 14, 1838; sailed for his native land, and 
ministered in Halifax, Windsor, Charlottetown, Petite 
Rivière, Shelburne, and Sackville. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed the firat theological professor in the institution 
at Sackville, N. B. In 1863 he was chosen president of 
the Conference of Eastern British America. He at 
length became a supernumerary, took up his residence 
in his native village, and died there, June 9, 1875. Dr. 
De Wolfe was a typical gentleman—cultured, refined. 
He was a man of great catholicity and of large-heart- 
ed sympathy for the poor and the suffering. His preach- 
ing was intellectual, yet fervent, and a rich treat to all. 
See Minutes of the Nova Scotia Conference, 1875, p. 7. 


Dews, in Persian Mythology. The Dews of the 
teachings of Zoroaster are not personitications of the 
good, but of the physical and moral evil, formed to com- 
bat with the beings of light created by Ormuzd. Thus 
Ahriman set over against the seven Amshaspands of 
Ormuzd the seven Erzdews, From these, the high- 
est beings of the kingdom of darkness, downward, there 
is just as great a number of harmful dsemons as of good, 
friendly genii. The supreme Dews have creative powers; 
their names are Ahriman, Ashmoph, Eghetash, Boshasp, 
Astujad, Tarik, Tosius; also the following, Ander, Savel, 
Tarmad, and Zarej. Many others are mentioned in 
the poetical and moral works of the Persians. An ex- 
ceptional class are the Peris—light, airy beings of ex- 
traordinary beauty, living in the upper regions on the 
perfume of the flowers, They are fallen spirits, but the 
way to paradise is open to them, as also to Ahriman, if 
they reform. 

Dexter, Flavius Lucius, a Spanish theologian, 
the son of St. Pacian, bishop of Barcelona, lived about 
the year 400. He was appointed, at the age of thirty, 
prefect of the preetorium, by the emperor Honoriua, but 
soon resigned this dignity and retired to his native 
country, where he was made governor of Toledo. He 
wrote a Chronicle, of which Jerome speaks. This 
chronicle was for a long time supposed to be lost, when 
the Jesuit Jerome de Higuera announced that he had 
discovered a MS. in the library of Fulda. This MS. 
was brought bv Torialba to Calderon, who published 
it under the title Fragmentum Chronici F. L. Dextri, 
cum Chronico Marci Mazximi, etc. (Saragossa, 1619; re- 
printed in Seville in 1627, in Lyons the same year, and 
by Nicholas Antonio in his Bibliotheca Ilispana Vetus). 
It is generally supposed, however, that the Chronicle 
published by Calderon was a manufacture of Higuera. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Dexter, Henry V., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
bom at Wayne, Me., April 8, 1815. He graduated from 
Waterville College, now Colby University, in 1842, and 
from the Newton Theological Institution in 1845. He 
was ordained in Brookline, Mass., Sept. 7, the same vear, 
and was pastor of the Second Baptist Church in Calais, 
Me., until 1854. His next pastorate was in Augusta, 
until 1860, and a second time in Calais. For two years 
(1870-72) he was at Kennebunkport, and then accepted 
a call to Baldwinsville, Mass., where he died, July, 1884. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop, p. 882. (J. C. S.) 

Desa, Diego, a Dominican and second grand-in- 
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quisitor of Spain, was born in 1444 at Toro,in Leon. In 
1479 he succeeded Peter of Osma as professor of theol- 
ogy in the University of Salamanca; in 1494 was made 
bishop of Zamora; in 1496 bishop of Salamanca; in 
1497 was elevated to the episcopal see of Jaen, which 
he occupied till 1500, when he was appointed bishop 
of Palencia. In 1505 he became archbishop of Seville, 
after having been previously appointed successor of 
Torquemada ; and in 1523 was made archbishop of To- 
ledo and primate of Spain. While on his way to To- 
ledo he died, June 9, 1523, leaving Defensorium Thome 
Aquinatis (Seville, 1491; Paris, 1514). A complete 
edition of his works was published at Madrid in 1576. 
See Llorente, //istoire de (Inquisition d Espagne (Paris, 
1818), i, 289 sq., 330 sq.; iv, 258 sq.; Prescott, //tstory 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isubella (Lond. 1862), 
i, 359; ii, 291, 319; Hefele, Cardinal Ximenes (2d ed. 
Tubingen, 1851), 276 sq., 351 sq., 359; Rodrigo, ist. 
Verdadera de lu Inquisicion (Madrid, 1877) ; ii, 116 sq., 
205 8q., 235 sq., 245 sq.; Gams, Zur Geschichte der spa- 
nischen Stuatsinquisi(ton (Regensburg, 1878), p. 56 9q.; 
Hundhausen, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Deza, Pedro, a Spanish prelate, was born at Se- 
ville, Feb, 24, 1520. He studied at Salamanca, where he 
obtained a chair as professor of law; afterwards became 
official of Compostella, auditor of Valladolid, archdeacon 
of Calatrava, member of the inquisition, and finally 
president of Grenada in 1569. He obtained the cardi- 
nal’s hat in 1578, went to Rome two years later, and 
died there, Aug. 27,1600. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 3. V, 


Dharma, the teachings of Gotama Buddha, or the 
system of truth among the Buddhists. It is one of the 
three gems or great treasures which they prize above 
all other objecta, It consists of several portions, which, 
when collected together, were divided into two princi- 
pal classes, called Suétuni and Abhidhummant, These 
are again divided into three collections, called, in the 
Singhalese, Winaya, or discipline; Sutru, or discourses ; 
and Abhidharma, or pre-eminent truths. ‘These collec- 
tions are called Piukas, one version of which consists 
of about four thousand five hundred leaves, ‘hese are 
bound up in various sizes to suit the convenience of 
those using them. The Dharma is literally worshipped, 
and the books are usually kept wrapped up with the ut- 
most care in cloth. Whenever the Buddhist speaks of 
these sacred books he adds an epithet of honor. Some- 
times they are placed upon a rude kind of altar by the 
road-side, that those who pass by may put money upon 
it in order to obtain merit. The Dharma is considered | 
as perfect, having nothing superfluous and nothing | 
wanting.—Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 167,192. See 
Bana. 





Diab, the law of retaliation among the Mohamme- 
dans, the nearest relative of a murdered person having 
the right to claim the price of blood from the murder- 
er. The directions uf the Koran on this subject are as 
follows: “Retaliation is commanded you in cases of 
murder—a freeman for a freeman, a slave for a slave, 
and a woman fora woman. But he who shall pardon 
a murderer shall obtain mercy from God; and when a 
man shall have pardoned a murderer, he shall no longer 
have it in his power to exact retaliation from him.” 


Diaceenism (Gr. 6ra, through, and Kato, new), a 
name formerly given by the Greek Church to the week 
after Easter, as being the Renovation or first week of 
the festival of our Saviour's resurrection. On the fifth 
day of that week the patriarch of Constantinople, 
along with the bishops and principal clergy, were for- 
merly accustomed to begin the day’s services with a 
ceremony in the imperial palace in honor of the em- 
peror. 


Diaconia. (1) The name given to the places where 
food and alms were distributed to the poor by the dea- 
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cons of the Church of Rome, consisting of a hall in which 
the distributing took place, and an oratory or chapel 
annexed. Over each diacuonia a deacon presided, and 
the archdeacon superintended them all. The original 
diaconia has given place to another plan, where the hall 
is dispensed with, and the chapel has become a church ; 
of these there are now fourteen, each assigned to a car- 
dinal-deacon, (2) Tbe word was also used, as by Greg- 
ory the Great (Ep. ad Jounn. 24), for that part of the 
deacon’s office which consisted in dispensing food and 
money to the poor. (3) The word was used for monas- 
tic almsgiving in the earlier days of monachism. 


Diacouica, certain short prayers in the liturgy re- 
cited by the deacons, called also eipnriucd, as being 
prayers for peace. 


Diaconoftchins, a sect of Raskolniks (q. v.), or 
dissenters from the Russo-Greek Church. ‘They derived 
their name from the d:acovog or deacon Alexander, 
their founder. He belonged to the Church at Veska, 
but separated from it in 1706, in consequence of a dis- 
pute which had arisen relative to some ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, 


Diaddchus, bishop of Photia or Photice (Epirus), 
lived about 460. Photius says (Cod, 201) that he had 
read a book of this bishop, containing ten definitions 
and a hundred chapters. Although this book has not 
come down unto our time, vet we have a translation 
from the Greek into Latin, made by the Jesuit Turrien 
under this title, S. Diudochi Episcopi Photices, Capita 
Centum de Perfectione Spirituali, etc. (Florence, 1570; 
reprinted several times); but there is no evidence as to 
its authenticity. See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, av. 

Diagoras or Meros, a Greek philosopher, was 
surnamed the Atheist, and lived in the time of Soc- 
rates and Aristophanes, He must have removed from 
his native island to Athens before the performance of 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, B.C. 423, fur he is alluded 
to in that piece as one well known to the Athenians. 
He attacked the Eleusinian mysteries, and ridiculed 
the popular religion. He was a disciple of Democri- 
tus of Abdera. In 411 he was accused of impiety, 
but the real tioa le was his politics, He left the city, 
fearing the :esu't of a triaf, and was condemned to 
death by the cou-t, He died at Corinth. His works 
are lost. 


Diana, BreNeperro, an eminent Venetian painter, 
flourished in the latter part of the 15th and first part of 
the 16th century. He excelled in architectural pieces, 
an found considerable employment in the churchea 
of his native city. Some of his pictures are much ad- 
mired, particularly his altar-piece of St. Lucia, in the 
Church of the Apostoli. 

Dianzeus(orDianius), 
bishop of Cæsarea, in Cap- 
padocia, B.C. cir. 340-362, 
a saintly man, but of weak 
judgment and vacillating 
character. 
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X LING YIN Diaper-work (or Di- 
= Riel lipe apering), in Architecture, 
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an ornament of flowers ap- 
plied to a plain aurface, 
whether carved or painted ; 
if carved, the flowers are 
entirely sunk into the work 
below the general surface; 
they are usually square, aud 
placed close to each other, 
but occasionally other forms 
are used, as in the choir- 
screen of Canterbury; this 
kind of decoration was first 
introduced in the Early Eng- 
lish style, when it was some- 


times applied to large spaces, 
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Valence, Westminster. 
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as in WestminsterAbbey and Chichester Cathedral; in | 
the Decorated style it was also extensively employed. | fire. 


An example may be seen in the illustration of part of 
one of the Eleanor Crosses given under Canopy. In the 
Perpendicular style diapering was used only asa painted 
omament, and, as nu attention has 
been paid to the preservation of 
such decorations, but few speci- 
mens remain. The origin of the 
name has been a source of dis- 
pute, but it is generally supposed 
to be taken from a kind of cloth 
worked in square patterns, which 
was then very commonly used. 
This cloth was called “ Dyaper” 
i. e D'Ypres, from the chief 
manufactory being at Y in 
Belgium. = g — 
Diapsalma, a mode of sing- 
ing sometimes adopted in the early 
Christian churches, in which the Se 
priests lai the psalmody and the 
people sang responses. 
Diarmaid (Lat. Dermitius),a 
very common name in Ireland, and 
borne by many of the saints: some 
of these are simply placed upon a 
day in the calendars, with or with- 
out their father’s name and the 
place of dedication, while others 
have a few particulars preserved 
by history or tradition. Several 
of them are enumerated by Smith, 
Dict. of Christ, Biog. a, v. 
Diatimus, bishop of Lymirus, in Lycia, 


‘ves 





DICE 
Diblik, in Slavonic mythology, was a goddess of 


Dibon or Gap. This place has lately acquired a 


great archeological celebrity in consequence of the dis- 
covery there of the famous Moabitic stone of king 


does 
—— 





Ruins of Dibon. 


who, ' Mesha (q. v.). The following is Tristram’s description 


with other of the Lycian prelates, wrote to Basil, of the locality (Land of Mou, p. 147): 


( Epist. 403, 420) in 375, expressing their desire 


| 


“ Dibon is a twin city, upon two adjacent knolls, the 


to separate themselves from the heterodox Asi- rnins covering not only the tops, bnt the sides, to their 


xA bishops as well as to enter into communion with 
m. 

Diaz, Diego Valentino, an eminent Spanish 
peinter, lived at Valladolid, and executed many works 
fa the churches and convents of that city. He founded 
the House of Mercy, or Hospital for Orphans, and died 
in 1660. 

Diaz, Juan, a Spanish martyr, was born at Cuenca, 
in Castile. While a student at Paris, he became a con- 
vert to Protestantism, in 1540. In 1545 he left Paris for 
Genera, with a recommendation to Calvin. From Ge- 
nera he went to Strasburg, where he was held in high 
esteem by Martin Bucer; at the latter's request, Diaz ac- 
companied him to the diet of Ratisbon, December, 1545. 
Pietro Malvenda, who was present at Ratisbon, tried 
everything to bring Diaz back to the Church of Rome, 
bet in vain. At last Malvenda succeeded in influencing 
Diaz's brother Alfonzo to commit fratricide. Alfonzo, 
who was an officer at the papal court, hastened from 
Rome, and perpetrated the foul deed at Neuburg-on- 
the-Danube, March 27,1546. In Germany this fratri- 
cide produced general horror; but the emperor Charles 
V and the pope approved of it, and the murderer was 
not punished, He however committed suicide at Trent 
in 1551. Diaz wrote a confession of faith, Christiana 
Religionis Summa, which was published at Neuburg in 
1546, and put into the index by Pius IV in 1564. It was 
reprinted at Strasburg in 1692 and 1694, and Zurich in 
1763. It was translated into French by Crespin, Con- 
Jession de Foy, qui est un Sommaire de la Religion Chré- 
henne (1565; a Spanish translation was published in 
1865) :—Summa de la Religion Cristiana. In the epis- 
tolary part of Calvin’s works are found several letters 
of Diaz, addressed to Calvin in 1545 and 1546. See Beza, 
loomes (Geneva, 1580); Bayle, Dict. Hist. ii,812; Boehm- 
er, Spanish Reformers of Two Centuries, from 1520 
(Lond. 1874), p. 185-216; Picheral-Dardier, in Lichten- 
berger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


base, and surrounded hy one common wall. Close under 
both knolle, on the west, runs n little wady, in which 
after the Inte rains, we fonnd a puddle of water here an 
there; and beyond the wady the even plain censes, and 
the country becomes rocky and undniating. All the hilis 
are limeatone, and there is no trace of any basalt bnt what 
has been cnrried here by man. Still, there are many ba- 
enltic blocks, dreseed, aud often with lime on them, evl- 
dently used in masonry; and we found a few traces of 
carvings on other stones. The place is full of caverns, 
cisterns, vanited underground storehonses, and rude semi- 
circular arches, like the rest.” (For plan of the ruins, see 
cut on following page.) 


Dibric. See DuBRICIUS. 

DicaiophYlax (Gr. dicacoc, just, and gudak, a 
keeper), an officer in the Greek Church who takes care 
of the Church’s title and her charters. 


Dicasius, bishop of Tabia, in Galatia Prima (cir. 
A.D. 314-325). 


Dicastillo, JUAN pe, a Spanish Jesuit, was born 
in 1585 at Naples; joined his order in 1600; was pro- 
fessor of theology and philosophy at Murcia, Toledo, and 
Vienne, and died in 1653 at Ingolstadt. He wrote, De 
Justitia et Jure, etc. (Antwerp, 1641) :— De Incarnatione 
(ibid. 1642) :— De Sacramentis (1646-52, 3 vols.) :—De 
Juramento (1662). See Langhorst, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchen-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Dice. The playing at dice or other games of chance 
bas always been discountenanced by the Church. The 
Pædagogue of Clement forbids it. Apollonius denounces 
the Montanists for it, asking whether prophets play 
at dice. The Apostolical Canons forbid the practice, 
under pain of degradation or excommunication. The 
Council of Eliberis (A.D. 305) and the Trullan Council 
(at the close of the 7th century) both forbade it. Jus- 
tinian denounced games of chance, and even the be- 
ing present at them, affixing a penalty to the act by 
the clergy, of suspension and seclusion in a monas- 
tery for three years. The account Jerome gives of 
Svnesius alleging his own propensity to gambling as 
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Dickenson, E. W., D.D., a 
Baptist minister, was born at Sa- 
lem, N. J., Jan. 28,1810. He grad- 
uated from the Hamilton Institution 
in 1835; was ordained at Pough- 
keepsie in 1836, and continued as 
pastor there for forty years. His 
other pastorates were at Danvers, 
Mass., Burlington, N. J., Elmira, 
N. Y., Lewisburg, and Marcus Hook, 
Pa., in which place he resided four- 
teen years. He died Dec. 8, 1875. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 
882. (J.C. 8.) 


Dickerson, James STOKES, 
D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., July 6, 1825. 
He graduated from Madison Uni- 
versity in 1848; soon after was as- 
sociated with Dr. M. B. Anderson in 
the management of The New York 
Recorder, and was subsequently con- 
nected with The Chronicle. His pas- 
torates were at Wilmington, Del, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and South Boston, 
Mass. He died March 21, 1876, in 
Chicago, where he had gone to cun- 
nect himself with The Standard, 
See Memoir (N. Y.). (J. C. S.) 


Dickey, Bbenezer, D.D., a 
Presbyterian minister, was born near 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., March 12, 
1772. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1792, 
was licensed by the First Associate 
Reformed Presbytery of Pennsylva- 
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Plan of the Ruius of Dibon. (From the Zeitschrift dea Paldat. Vereins, 1879, i.) 
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nia in 1794; in 1796 was settled over 
the united congregations of Oxford 
His connection with the last charge 


of the accusation by certain nuns of the convent! lasted only four years, and that with Oxford until his 


of St. Radegund at Poictiers against their abbess, for 
dicing, and other references of Jike character, show that 
the habit was nevertheless all too frequent in the 
Church, 


Dicerium, a double wax taper used by the 
bishops of the Greek Church in the benediction of 
the book of the guspels lying on the holy table. 
The dicertum was held to typify the two natures 
of Christ, while the tricertum symbolized the Trin- 
ity. 

Dichu, an Irish saint, son of Trichem, of Sabhall, 
the first disciple of St. Patrick, in Ulster, A.D. cir. 482. 
He is commemorated April 29. 


Dick, Rosert, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son of 
Rev. James Dick, minister in Glasgow, was proposed on 
trial for the ministry, July, 1746; licensed to preach 
Jan. 14, 1747; presented to the living at Lanark in Sep- 
tember, 1748, and a settlement ordered by the Assem- 
biv, May 15, 1750. On presenting himself for ordina- 
tion in September, he was refused admission to the 
Church, a mob having carried off the keys, and he was 
ordained in the Tron Church, Glasgow. Another mob 
prevented his entry into the church on Sunday, in Oc- 
tober, and he preached at Lee, with the approval of the 
presbytery. In August, 1754, he was transferred to 
New Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh; was translated to 
the Old Church, but changed to Trinity College Church, 
Apnil 26, 1758; was appointed in May, 1760, a commis- 
sioner to visit the Highlands and select suitable places 
for missionaries under the royal bounty. He did not 
go, however, and died Aug. 24, 1782, aged sixty vears. 
He was one of the most able and distinguished minis- 
ters of his day. He published two single Sermons 
(Edinb. 1758, 1762) :— The State of the Case (ibid. 1763). 
See Fusls Eccles. Scoticane, i, 38,70; ii, 308. 


death, May 31,1881. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iv, 188. 

Dickey, John Miller, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Oxford, Pa., Dec. 15, 1806. He pre- 
pared for college at Oxford and Milton; graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1824, and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1827; was licensed by the New 
Castle Presbytery, Oct. 17, 1827, and ordained by the 
same, Mav 19, 1830. He preached the first vear under 
a commission from the Board of Domestic Missions in 
the north-eastern counties of Pennsylvania, and then 
labored in Georgia and Florida. Having accepted a 
call to become pastor of the Church at New Castle, Del., 
be was ordained; next went to Oxford and Upper West 
Nottingham, Pa.; for fifteen years, while pastor, was 
also principal of the Oxford Female Seminary, and died 
March 21, 1878. Dr. Dickey was deeply interested in 
many philanthropic and educational institutions, See 
Necrolog. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1878, p. 12. 


Dickinson, Baxter, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Amherst, Masa, April 14, 1795. He 
united with the Congregational Church there in 1811; 
graduated from Yale College in 1817, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1821; was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Longmeadow, from 1823 to 1829; 
of the Third Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J. 
from 1829 to 1835; professor in Lane Theological Sem- 
inary from 1835 to 1839; in Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary from 1839 to 1847; in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary in 1848; secretary of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, Boston, Mass., from 1850 to 1859; re- 
sided at Lake Forest, Ill., from 1859 to 1868, and there- 
after in Brooklyn, N. Y., until his death, Dec. 7, 1875, 
Dr. Dickinson was one of the acknowledged leaders in 
the New-school Presbyterian Church, and was modera- 
tor of the assembly of that Church in Philadelphia, in 
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1839. He was a man of fine scholarship, a thorough 
teacher, and a preacher of unusual ability. See Pres- 
byterian, Dec. 18,1875; Gen. Cat. of Auburn Theol, Sem. 
1883, p. 257. 

Dickinson, Charles, an Irish prelate, was born in 
August, 1792, at Cork, Ireland. He graduated, in 1815, 
from Trinity College, Dublin, with distinction; in 1819 
was appointed assistant chaplain of the Magdalen Asy- 
lum, and three years later at the Female Orphan House, 
where he continued for nine years; next became one 
of the archbishop of Dublin's chaplains; in July, 1838, 
was appointed to the parish of St. Ann’s, Dublin; in 
1840 was made bishop of Meath, and died July 12, 1842. 
See The Church of England Magazine, Aug. 1846, p. 107. 


Dickinson, Moses, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 12,1695. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1717, and his first charge was Hope- 
well, N. J., where his labors were attended by extraordi- 
nary revivals, and his first appearance at the synod was 
in 1722, In 1727 he removed, as pastor, to Norwalk, 
Conn. On the death of his brother Jonathan, he com- 
pleted the latter’s second Vindication of the Sovereignty 
of Grace. Early in 1764 he sought an assistant in 
William Tennent, Jr., the son of the patriarch of Free- 
hold, N. J. but during the closing vears of his life, after 
Teanent’s removal, he pursued his work alone. He died 
May 1, 1778, (W. P.S.) 

Dickinson, Richard William, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born in the city of New York, Nov. 
21, 1804. He graduated from Yale College in 1828; 
stadied two years thereafter in the theological semina- 
ry at Princeton, N. J.; was licensed to preach by the 
Second Presbytery of New York, March 5, 1828; or- 
dained an evangelist Oct. 24 following; settled over the 
Presbyterian Church at Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 18, 1829; 
resigned in 1833 ou account of injured voice; spent the 
following winter in Florida, and the next season in for- 
eign travel, and then resumed preaching on his return 
to New York city, where he supplied the pulpit of the 
Market Street Dutch Church from 1834 to 1835. In 
1836 he became pastor of the Bowery Presbyterian 
Church, bat resigned the April following; was installed 
over the Canal Street Presbyterian Church, Oct. 22, 
1839; resigned in 1844; in November, 1859, was in- 
Vited to take charge of the Mount Washington Valley 
Church, and acted as its pastor for about thirteen years, 
He died at Fordham, Aug. 16, 1874. See Obituary 
Record of Yale College, 1875; Gen. Cut. of Princeton 
Theol. Sem, 1881, p. 44. 


Dickson, Charles, a Scotch clergyman, studied 
st Edinburgh University; was licensed to preach Dec. 
6, 1621; presented to the living at Wamphray in No- 
vember, 1824; was ordained May 5, 1825, and died May 
10, 1853. He published, The Case of Blind Burtimeus 
Considered and Illustrated: — Baptismal Regeneration 
Tested by the Scriptures, etc. :—An Account of the Par- 
tah. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 666. 

Dickson, Cyrus, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Erie County, Pa., Dec. 20,1816. He grad- 
uated at Jefferson College, and was ordained, in 1839, 
pastor at Franklin. After remaining there several years, 
he received a call from Wheeling, W. Va., where he 
labored earnestly and successfully until he was called 
to Baltimore, in 1856, as pastor of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, remaining there fourteen years. In 1870 
he was elected secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, in which office he performed the great 
work of his life. In 1870, on the reunion of the Presby- 
terian Church, he was appointed permanent clerk of the 
General Assembly, which office he held at the time of 
his death, Sept. 1], 1881. See Baltimore Presbyterian, 
Sept. 16, 1881. (W. P. S.) 


Dickson, tbe family name of several Scotch cler- 
gymen : 
l. Davin (1), A.M., was regent in Glasgow Univer- 
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sity; admitted assistant minister at Irvine, March 81, 
1618; proposed for Edinburgh in October, 1620; deprived 
by the High Court of Commission, Jan. 10, 1622, and 
confined in Turriff fur opposing the Articles of Perth, 
but permitted to return in July, 1623. In the discharge 
of his official duties he secured the esteem of the gen- 
try, nobles, and parishioners. For emploving two of 
his countrymen in 1637, who were under Irish Episco- 
pal ban, he was again tried by the High Commission. 
The same year he refused to accept the service-book 
attempted to be obtruded. He was a member of the 
assembly in 1628, appointed chaplain to the Avrshire 
regiment in 1639, and the same year was elected mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. He was translated to 
the professorship of divinity in Glasgow University, 
Jan. 80, 1640; admitteu to the Cathedral Church, Glas- 
gow, May 18, 1640, but attended only one meeting of 
session, and a commissioner was appointed, March 29, 
1649, to appear against his translation to Edinburgh. 
He was appointed to the second charge at Edinburgh, 
April 12, 1650, and held the professorship of divinity in 
conjunction. He was elected, a second time, moderator 
of the General Assembly, July 21, 1652; deprived in 
October, and died in December, 1662, aged seventy- 
eight years. As a preacher, he was the most popular 
and powerful of his day, and his services at Irvine were 
crowned with wonderful success, He took a foremost 
part at the Glasgow Assembly in 1688, in the overthrow 
of episcopacy. When the Church divided into Reso- 
lutioners and Protesters, he took part with the former. 
He published, A Treatise on the Promises (Dublin, 
1630) :— Explanation of the Epistle to the Hebrews ( Aber- 
deen, 1635) :— Expositio Analytica Omnium A postolica- 
rum Epistolarum (Glasgow, 1645):— True Christian 
Love, in verse (1649):— Exposition of the Gospel of 
Matthew (Lond. 1651) :— Ezplanation of the Psalms 
(ibid. 1653-55, 3 vols.) :—Therapeutica Sacra (Edinb. 
1656; trans). ibid. 1664) :—A Commentary on the Epis- 
tles (Lond. 1659) :—Preelectiones tn Confessionem Fides 
(fol. transl.) :— Truth’s Victory over Error (Lond. 1658) : 
—several pamphlets in the disputes with the doctors 
of Aberdeen (4to), and some in defence of the public 
resolutions. The Directory for Public Worship was 
drawn up by him, with the assistance of Alexander 
Henderson and David Calderwood, and The Sum of 
Saving Knowledge, by him, in conjunction with James 
Durham. He also published some minor poems: The 
Christian Sacrifice, and O Mother Dear, Jerusalem. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 27; ii, 8, 158. 

2. Davin (2), D.D., a native of Kilbucho, graduated 
at Edinburgh University, May 22, 1734; was licensed 
to preach, Aug. 16, 1744; presented to the living at 
Newlands in June, 1755, and ordained March 31, 1756; 
deposed March 2, 1763, but restored in June; suspended 
from the ministry, and finally deposed, April 22, 1767; 
contested his claim for stipend, and obtained decision 
in his favor in February, 1768. He died April 9, 1780, 
aged seventy years. He published A Letter to the Rev. 
Mr, Kinloch (Edinburgh, 1750):—A Letter to the Rev. 
John Adams (ibid. eod.). See Fasli Eccles. Scoticana, 
i, 253. 

3. Davin (8), third son of the preceding, was edu- 
cated at the parish school of West Linton, the gram- 
mar-school at Peebles, and the universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. He was licensed to preach in August, 
1775; appointed assistant and successor at Liberton, 
and ordained May 1, 1777; transferred to Bothkennar, 
April 23, 1783; was brought forward as a candidate for 
St. Cuthbert’s in 1785; accepted a call to Canongate 
Chapel of Ease, Oct. 1, 1795, as the first minister there; 
was transferred to Trinity College, Edinburgh, Feb. 27, 
1799; promoted Nov. 30, 1801, to New North Church, 
and died Aug. 3, 1820, aged sixty-six years. He pub- 
lished four single Sermons (Edinburgh, 1779-1819) :— 
Sermons Preached on Different Occasions (ibid. 1818) : 
—Gospel Tidings:—An Account of Bothkennar. See 
Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 88, 69, 91, 226; ii, 695. 
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4. Davin (4), D.D., eldest son of the foregoing, was 
educated at the parish school of Bothkennar, and at 
Edinburgh University; was licensed to preach in De- 
cember, 1801; called in January, and ordained March 
10, 1802, minister of the second charge, Kilmarnock ; 
presented to St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, March 29, 1803, 
and died July 28, 1842, aged sixty-two years. He was 
indefatigable and zealous in promoting benevolent and 
missionary societies, and was secretary of the Scottish 
Missionary Society for many years. He published five 
single Sermons (Edinburgh, 1806-81) :— Discourses Doc- 
trinul and Practical (1837) :—edited Memoir of Miss 
Fanny Woodbury (1826) :—Sermons by the Rev. W. F. 
Ireland, D.D. (1829) :— Lectures and Sermons by the Rev. 
George B. Brand (1841), and communicated several 
articles to the Edinburgh Cyclopedia, Christian Instruc- 
tor, and other periodical works, See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, i, 127; ii, 177. 

5. Rosert, D.D., was licensed to preach Dec. 4, 
1782; presented by the magistrates and kirk session to 
the living of the second charge, South Leith, in Janu- 
ary, and ordained July 17, 1787; translated to the first 
charge, Sept. 29, 1790, and died Jan. 25, 1824, aged sixty- 
five years, His discourses were marked by Scriptural 
research, a vigorous understanding, a chaste, nervous 
style, and an energetic expression. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticana, i, 102, 103, 108. 


Dicterium. See Putrit. 


Dictinius, a Priscillianist, whose writings are con- 
demned by Leo the Great (Epist. xv, 16), at length re- 
canted, and was restored to the Church. 


Dictionaries, BrsricaL, THEOLOGICAL, AND Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL, We continue here our account of the 
leading works of this kind which have appeared since 
the article in volume II was printed. 

New editions of the great cyclopedias of Herzog and 
Wetzer u. Welte are now in course of publication, con- 
tinued since the death of the principal editors, the 
former by Plitt and Hauch, and the latter by Hergen- 
withe and Kaulen. The works have been almost en- 
tirely rewritten and greatly improved, but they still 
retain the excellences and defects of the former edition 
as to contents and manner of treatment. 

Meanwhile a very extensive work of a similar char- 
acter, Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuser, has been 
edited by F. Lichtenberger (Paris, 1877-82, 13 vols.), 
which is Protestant, slightly rationalistic and scholarly, 
but rather adapted to popular use than to profound or 
minute research. 

Dr. Philip Schaff has prepared a condensed and mod- 
ified translation of Herzog’s work, with many fresh ar- 
ticles, under the title of Religious Encyclopedia (New 
York and Edinburgh, 1881-84, 38 vols.). Except in size, 
it partakes of the qualities, both excellent and other- 
wise, that characterize its great original. Notwith- 
standing the American additions, it still is strongly 
Germanic in its range and method. The Biblical por- 
tion of the work is comparatively scant, and the bio- 
graphical relatively preponderant. Asa natural conse- 
quence of its origin, the chief excellence lies in the his- 
torical department, although, of course, it has room for 
little more than an abstract from the copious stores of 
Herzog. It is to be regretted that the plan of the work 
does not include cuts, which so often aid in the illustra- 
tion, especially of archwological subjects. Nevertheless 
it is a valuable and convenient compendium of religious 
knowledge, and well adapted to the wants of such as can- 
not afford a more extensive work, vet desire seething 
beyond the brief unscientific manuals heretofore current. 

Dr. Joseph Schiifler, Handlexikon der Katholischen 
Theologie (Ratisbon; begun in 1880 and still in course 
of publication), is to be completed in four volumes, Its 
treatment of topics is fresh, its tone liberal, its arrange- 
ment good. It is altogether a very satisfactory work 
on Roman Catholic theology, for general use. 

Dr. J. Hamburger, Real-Encyklopddve fiir Bibel und 
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Talmud (Strelitz, 1866-83. Division I, treating of 
Biblical topics, was completed in 1867; Division II, of 
Talmudical subjects, in 1888. A second and improved 
edition of Division I is to appear in the near future). 
This work, prepared by a Jewish rabbi of Germany, 
has a conceded value in the department of Jewish, and 
also of general, archeology, and has no serious com- 
petitor, 

Dr. Daniel Schenkel, Bibel- Lexikon ( Leipsic, 1868- 
75,5 vols. 8vo, illustrated). This work is characterized 
by thoroughness and independence, and is designed to 
meet the demand for a Biblical and Theological Diction- 
ary of small compass, and suited to the general Church- 
public of Protestant Germany. It is liberal or slightly 
rationalistic in its treatment of subjects, as might be 
expected in the work of its corps of collaborators. 

Dr. Eduard C. A. Riehm, Handwörterbuch des Bi- 
blischen Altertums (Bielefeld and Leipsic, 1875-84, 8vo, 
illustrated), is the work of a number of conservative 
German scholars, and forms an excellent manual, more 
like English Bible Dictionaries in its range and execu- 
tion than any other. 

H. Zeller, Biblisches Wörterbuch (2d and improved 

edition, Gotha, 1866). <A useful manual, of limited 
compass. 
Dr. F. X. Kraus, Real-Encyklopddie der Christlichen 
Alterthiimer (Freiburg, 1880 sq., still incomplete). The 
scope of this work embraces the first six centuries of 
the Christian æra. Its articles are copiously illustrated 
with wood-cuts, mostly taken from Martigny’s Diction- 
natre des Antiquités Chrétiernes. The work is, upon 
the whole, a valuable compilation. Its authors are of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities (Lond. 1875-80, 2 vols), and his Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (ibid. 1877 sq.; to be completed in 
four vols., of which three have already been issued ), have 
been prepared, with the aid, in the former work, of Prof. 
Cheetham, and, in the latter, of Prof. Wace, on the same 
comprehensive and scholarly plan as his Dictionaries of 
Classical Antiquities and Biography; but they only 
come down to the time of Charlemagne. 

Potter's Complete Bible Encyclopedia, edited by Rev. 
W. Blackwood, D.D., LL.D. (Phila. 1878 8q., 8 vols. 4to), 
includes many theological and biographical articles; 
and is intended for popular use. It is superbly, but not 
always appropriately, illustrated, 

J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology (Lond, 1872, imperial 8vo), and Dictionary of 
Sects, Heresies, etc. (ibid. 1874), are useful preparations 
from a High-Church point of view. 

M. E. C. Wolcott, Sacred Archeology (Lond. 1868, 8vo), 
contains interesting notices of ecclesiastical art and in- 
stitutions, especially relating to the Anglican Church. 

F. G. Lee, Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms (Lond. 1877, 8vo, illustrated), is chiefly occupied 
with description of sacred vestments and appurtenances, 
all from a High-Church standpoint, l 

Parker's Glossary of Terms used in Architecture 
(Lond. 1845, 4th ed. 3 vols. 8vo, copiously illustrated) 
is a very convenient and useful summary of details re- 
lating to architectural science, including churches par- 
ticularly. 

Dida, seventh abbess of the Benedictine convent of 
St. Peter, Lyons, in the time of bishop Fucualdus. 

Dido, (1) the twenty-sixth bishop of Poictiers, cir. 
A.D. 673; (2) the thirty-second bishop of Nogent, in the 
8th century; (8) the thirty-seventh bishop of Tours, 
A.D. 742-744. 

Didymia, fourth abbess of the convent of Sante- 
Croix, at Poictiers, in the 6th century. 

Did¥mus, a martyr at Alexandria, A.D. 804, and 
commemorated April 28, is said to have been a Chris- 
tian teacher there, and to have been beheaded for aid- 
ing the escape of Theodora, a Christian girl, from a fate 
worse than death, on account of her faith. 
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Diecmann, Jonaxx, a German philologist and 
theologian, was born at Stade, June 30, 1647. He 
studied at Giessen and Wittenberg, and was appointed 
president of the college in his native place, superin- 
teodent of the duchies of Bremen and Weser, and later 
professor of theology in the university of Kicl He 
died at Kiel, July 4, 1720, leaving several dissertations, 
enumerated in the sixth volume of the Historia Biblio- 
theee Fubriciane. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
&v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Diedo, Giovanni, an Italian theologian, born at 
Besano in 1487, filled with distinction the highest 
fanctions in the Augustinian order, and died at Bologna 
in 1533, leaving, Cutechismus de Arte Neapolitana 
(Rome, 1547 ):—Commentarii in Pauli Epistolas ad 
Timotheum (1553) :—Exposiiones in Epistolas Petri, Ja- 
obi et Juda, etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, s. v. 

Diefenbach, Martin, a German theologian, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1661, devoted himself to 
the conversion of the Jews, and published on this very 
sabject two volumes in German, with a Latin title 
Judeus Convertendus (Frankfort, 1696) :—Judaus Con- 
versus (1709). He died in 1709, See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Diego pe Deza. See Deza. 

Diego pe Yxres, a Spanish prelate and historian, 
was born at Yepes, near Toledo, in 1531. He joined 
the order of the Hieronymites, and became successively 
bishop of Albarracin, confessor of the king, Philip II, 
ami bishop of Tarragona. He died in 1614, leaving, 
Historia de. la Persecucion de Ingalaterra (Madrid, 
1599) :— Vida de la Madre Teresa de Jesus (ibid. eod. ; 
Saragossa, 1606) :— De la Muerte del Rey Felipe Segundo 
(Milan, 1607). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Diego, Franoisco Garcia, D.D., a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate, who had for some time directed the mis- 
simaries as præfect, was on April 27, 1840, appointed 
frst bishop of California, residing at Santa Barbara, 
where he at once prepared to erect a Franciscan monas- 
tery and a theological seminary, as well as a cathedral 
and residence; but the income of the “ Pious Fund ” of 
California—created at the time of the Jesuit missions 
there (1642 sq.) by charitable bencfactors—was with- 
held, as the Mexican government had appropriated the 
property in which it was invested. In 1844, however, 
he obtained a grant of thirty-five thousand acres of 
land, by means of which he established a college at 
Santa Iñez mission. Diego died at Santa Barbara, 
April 30, 1846. See De Courcy and Shea, Hist. of the 
Cath. Church in the United States, p. 698. 


Diepenbeck, ABRAHAM VAN, an eminent Flemish 
painter, was born at Bois-le-Duc in 1607, and died at 
Antwerp in 1675. He seems first to have practiced 
painting on glass. Some of his efforts of this kind are 
sill admired in Amsterdam, particularly the windows 
in the cathedral, on which he painted the works of 
mercy, and those of the Church of the Dominicans, 
which are embellished with representations from the 
life of St. Paul. Several pictures by this master were 
brought to the United States some years ago, and sold 
for enormous prices, One of these, the Mocking of 
Christ, was a must admirable performance. See Spoon- 
e, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Diepenbrock, Anpreas vax, a Finlandish theo- 

was born at Riga, Nov. 2, 1624, studied at Mar- 
barg and Giessen, fulfilled various ecclesiastical func- 
tons, and died in his native place, April 4, 1698, leaving, 
De Este et Potentia :— De Judicio Contrudictionis For- 
nalis in Disciplinis Realibus Exercite (1698). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v, 

Dier (Dihenfyr, or Deiferus), a Welsh saint, 
ed about A.D. 664, and is commemorated Nov, 21. 


Dieringer, Franz Xavixr, a Roman Catholic the- 
dogimn of Germany, was born at Rangendingen, in 
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Hohenzollern, Aug. 22,1811. In 1885 he was ordained 
priest, in 1840 was made professor of dogmatics at 
Speyer, in 1843 at Bonn, and in 1853 became a member 
of the chapter at Cologne. 
of as a candidate fur the Paderborn bishopric, in 1864 
for the Treves and in 1866 fur the Cologne bishoprics; 
but his name was always erased from the list by the 
government as a “persona minus grata.” 


DIEST 


In 1856 he was spoken 


When, in 
1869, the perplexities of the Vatican council commenced, 


he belonged to those who regarded the declaration of 
the papal infallibility as non-opportune. When, finally, 


the infallibility of the pope was adopted by the council, 


he retired from his office, and died Sept. 8, 1876, at Ve- 


ringendorf, in Hohenzollern, leaving, System der gittli- 


chen Thaten des Christenthums (Mayence, 1842, 2 vols. ; 


2d ed. 1857) :—Kanzelvértrage an gebildete Katholiken 
(1844) :—Leben des heiligen Kurl Borromdus (Cologne, 
1846) :— Lehrbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik (Mayence, 
1845; 5th ed. 1866) :— Das Epistelbuch der Katholischen 
Kirche, theologisch erklärt (ibid. 1863,3 vols.) :— Laien- 
katechismus über Religion, O Jenbarung und Kirche (ibid. 
1$55). (B. P.) 


Dierkens, Petrus, a Flemish theologian, was born 
at Ghent; entered the Dominican order in 1620, and 
taught both philosophy and thevlogy at Louvain. He 
was, in succession, doctor of theology, school director, 
and vicar provincial of Lower Germany, and died Aug. 
3, 1675, leaving, Exercitiu Spiritualia (Ghent, 1639) :— 
De Vita Contemplativa, etc. (ibid, 1663):— De Obliga- 
tionibus Regula et Constitutionum (ibid.1667). See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, sv. 


Dies, used, like the English “day,” to designate a 
festival: (1) Dies Adoratus, Good Friday. (2) Dies 
sEgyptiaci, certain “unlucky days” supposed to have 
been discovered by the ancient Egyptians from astro- 
logical calculations, and marked in the calendars, but 
their observance was forbidden. (3) Dies Boni, used 
to designate festivals. (4) Dies Consecrati, the four 
days at Christmas observed as festival days, on which 
no courts were to be held. (5) Dies Magnus Felicissi- 
mus used for Easter-day; Dies Magnus, also used for 
the Last day. (6) Dies Natulis, birthday. (7) Dies 
Neophytorum, the eight days of special observance, 
from Easter-day to its octave, during which the new- 
ly baptized wore white garments, (8) Dies Palmarum 
(or, In Ramis Palmurum), Palm Sunday. (9) Dies 
Sancti, the forty days of Lent. (10) Dies Scrutinii, 
the days on which candidates for baptism were ex- 
amined, especially Wednesday in the fourth week of 
Lent. (11) Dies Solis, Dies Lune. See WEEK. (12) 
Dies Tinearum or Murium, certain days when ceremo- 
nies were performed to avert the ravages of moths or 
mice. (13) Dies Viridtum, Thursday of holy week in 
some ancient German calendars; “ Green Thursday ” in 
modern German ones. See Maunpay THURSDAY. 
(14) Dies Votorum, a wedding-day among the Lom- 
bards, 


Dies (or Diag ), Gaspar, a Portuguese painter, 
sometimes called “the Portuguese Raphael,” flourished 
about 1525, and was instructed in the school of Michael 
Angelo at Rome. On his return to Portugal he exe- 
cuted, by order of the king, a number of excellent 
pictures for the churches. In 1534 he painted his cel- 
ebrated Descent of the Holy Spirit for the Church of 
the Miseracordia. He died at Lisbon in 1571. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s.v. 


Diesbach, Jonann, a German Jesuit, was born at 
Prague in 1729, became successively professor at Ol- 
miitz, Brunn, Prague, and Vienna, and died in 1792, 
leaving a few scientific and historical works, for which 
see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Diest, Hetrricn, a German theologian, was born 
at Altena, in Westphalia, in 1595. He studicd at Dort- 
mund, Siegen, and Basle, and continued his studies at 


DIESTEL 


Heidelberg; but was obliged to leave that city at the 
time of the religious disputes, and returned to Basle, to 
pass his examinations for the doctor’s degree, in 1621. 
Until J624 he lived at Leyden as a private teacher. He 
was appointed minister of the Gospel at Emmerich, and 
in 1629 professor of theology and Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Harderwick. In 1641 he went to Deventer in the 
same capacity, and died there in 1678, leaving, among 
many other works, De Ratione Studii Theologics ( Har- 
derwick, 1634) :—Orati Jnauguralis (Deventer, 1640): 
— Fundu Davidis (1646) :—Pedum Davidis (1657). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Diestel, Lupwic voy, a Protestant doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology in Germany, was born at Königsberg, 
Sept. 28, 1825. He studied at Berlin, Bonn, and at his 
native place. In 1851 he commenced his theological 
lectures at Bonn, and was, in 1858, appointed university- 
preacher and professor of theology. In 1862 he was 
called to Greifswalde, in 1867 to Jena, and, after Oeh- 
ler's death, in 1872, to Tubingen, where he died, May 
15, 1879. A few months before his death he had been 
ennobled. Besides his contributions to the Studien und 
Kritiken, Herzog's Real- Encyklopedte (1st ed.), and 
Schenkel’s Bibel- Lexikon, he published, Der Segen Jakobs 
in Gen. xlix historisch erläutert (Braunschweig, 1858) :— 
Geschichte des alten Testaments in der christlichen Kirche 
(Jena, 1868), a “ magnum opus :”— Die Sintflut und die 
Flutsagen des Altertums (1871; 2d ed. 1876). (B. P.) 


Diēta, the ecclesiastical Cursus or daily office. 


Dietelmair, Jonaxx Avucustin, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born April 2, 1717, at Nurem- 
berg. He studied at Altdorf and Halle, was in 1743 
afternoon-preacher at his native place, and in 1744 dea- 
con there. In 1746 he was called to Altdorf as pro- 
fessor of theology. He opened his lectures with an ad- 
dress, De eo, quod Difficile est in Munere Doctoris Aca- 
demici et Pracipue Theologi. In the same year he took 
the degree of doctor of theology. He died April 6, 
1785. He wrote, Antiquitus Codicis Alexandrini Vin- 
dicator (Halle and Magdeburg, 1739):—De Religione 
Christiana Philosophia Nomine a Veteribus Compelluta 
(Altdorf, 1740) :— De Descensu Christi ad Inferos Litera- 
ria (Nuremburg, 1741, 1762) :— De Serie Veterum Docto- 
rum in Schola Alexandrina (Altdorf, 1746) :— De aroxa- 
racraos Tavrwy Scripturaria et Fanatica (ibid. 1746): 
—De Fragmento Clementis Romani, etc. (ibid. 1749). 
See Düring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 825 
8q.; Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 20, 186, 599, 605, 
889; First, Bibl. Jud. i, 208. (B. P.) 

Dietenberger, JoHANN, a German Dominican and 
doctor of theology, who died in 1534, while canon and 
inquisitor-general of Mentz and Cologne, is the author 
of a German translation of the Bible, published at Mentz 
in 1534 (revised by C. Ulenberg, Cologne, 1630; and 
again bv the theologians of Mentz, ibid. 1662), He also 
wrote, De Divortio (ibid. 1532) :—De Votis Monasticis 
(1524) :— De A postasia: —De Praceptorum et Consilio- 
rum Differentia:—In Defensionem Sacrificii Missa. See 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. dea Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Dietl, Gtono ALoys, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 19, 1752, at Pressath, in the 
Upper Palatinate. In 1784 he was appointed pastor at 
Berg, near Landshut; in 1801 he was called to Landshut 
as professor, where he died, May 27, 1809, leaving, Pre- 
digten (Munich, 1786, 1802) :—/omilten über die sonn- 
täglichen Evangelien (ibid. 1789; 4th ed. 1829). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit, ii, 189; Döring, Die 
deutschen Kanzelredner des 18, und 19. Jahrhunderts, p. 
84 sq. (B. P.) 

Dietlen, Jonannes, a Lutheran minister of Ger- 
many, was born Sept. 18, 1790, at Leipheim, in Bavaria. 
In 1818 he was sub-rector of the Latin school at Schwa- 
bach; in 1824, pastor of Volksratshofen, near Memmin- 
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gen; in 1838, pastor primarius and dean at Waseertrii- 
dingen; in 1842, he was called to Beiersdorf, and died 
Sept. 15, 1866, leaving, Geschichiliche Darstellung der 
Gründung der christlichen Kirche, etc. ( Nuremberg, 
1838) :— Unser Glaube ist der Sieg, against Ronge, Ghil- 
lany, and others (Erlangen, 1849). See Zuchold, Bib. 
Theol, i, 280; Delitzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung (Erlangen, 
1864), ii, 140 sq. (B. P.) 

Dietpold (or Dietbold), TnEoBALD, a German 
prelate, born in 1189, was bishop of Passau; made with 
Frederic Barbarossa the journey to the Holv Land; 
and died on his return home, leaving Epistolu ad Tu- 
ganonem. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Dietrich or AroLpA (or THURINGIA), a German 
Dominican, born at Apolda, near Jena, is the author of 
a Life of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia (printed in Canisius, 
Antig. Lectiones, ed. Basnage, iv, 113; preface and sup- 
plement in Mencken, Script. Rerum Germ. x). He also 
wrote the Life of St. Dominic. See Hefele, in Wetzer 
u. Welte’s Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Dietrich or Munster (or OSNABRUCK), a famous 
German preacher and ascetical writer, was born about 
the year 1435, at Münster, in Westphalia, and died at 
Lou ain, Dec. 11, 1515, leaving, De Passione Domim :— 
De Exercitatione Interiore :— Manuale Simplicium. But 
the book which is best known of his writings is his 
Christenspiegel, a catechism, containing also prayers and 
meditations, which was printed very often. See Der 
Katholik, 1860, i, 584 9q.; Nordhoff, Dietrich Célde und 
sein Christenspiegel,in Pick's Monatsschrif? für rheinisch- 


| west fdlische Geschichtaforsthung, 1875, i, 67 8q.; Evelt, 


iu Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 
Dietrich (or Dietricy), Christian Wilhelm 


Ernst, a German artist, was born at Weimar, in Sax- 
ony, Oct. 80, 1712, and studied under Alex. Thiele. He 
was sent by the king, with a pension, to Italy. He 
painted scriptural and historical subjects well, his chief 
pictures being Lot and kis Duughters; Abraham Going 
to Sacrifice Isaac; The Nativity; The Adoration of the 
Shepherds; The Taking Down from the Cross; St. Je- 
rome Writing; Christ Appearing to Magdalene; The 
Flight into Egypt ; The Circumcision, He died at Dres- 
den, April 24,1774. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Dietrich, Frans Eduard Christoph, a Prot- 
estant theologian and Orientalist of Germany, was born 
July 2, 1810, at Strauch, in Saxony. In 1839 he com- 
menced his lectures at Marburg, and died there while 
professor of theology, Jan. 27, 1883, leaving, 4 bAand- 
lungen fiir semnitische Sprachforschung (Leipsic, 18-44) : 
—De Sermonis Chaldaici Proprietate (Marburg, 1888) : 
— Codicum Syriacorum Specimina (ibid. 1855) :—Ztret 
sidonische Inschriften (ibid. eod.):—De Psalterii usu 
Publico et Divisione in Ecclesia Syriaca (ibid. 1862) :— 
Morgengebete der alten Syrischen Kirche (ibid. 1864) :— 
De Cruce Ruthwellenst (ibid. 1865) :—De Sanchonia. 
thonis Nomine (ibid. 1872). Ue also edited two ecitions 
of Gesenius’s Manual Lexikon (5th and 7th eds. 1855- 
68). (B. P.) 

Dietrichstein, Fraxz, prince of, a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate of Germany, was born at Madrid, Aug. 22, 
1570. After studying philosophy at Prague aud the- 
ology at Rome, he became successively canon of Ol- 
mütz, camerarius of pope Clement VIII, and legate a 
latere at several marriage ceremonies of roval families. 
While president of the imperial council of state, he ap- 
posed the enforcement of the royal letters in Moravia, 
which were of a tolerant character ; and after he had ex- 
pelled Boeskav, a Hungarian rebel, he was himself driven 
away by the Moravian insurgents; but after Bohemia was 
pacified he brought back into the bosom of the Church 
of Rome the Protestants of Moravia, and instituted the 
order of the Piarists. Ferdinand II nominated him 
prince, in 1681, in return for the servicea which he had 
rendered both to the State and the Church. He died at 
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Brinn, in Moravia, Sept. 19, 1636, leaving discourses 
ou the saints, some statutes upon the reform of the 
cergy and the people, a treatise on controversy, and 
some poems, sacred and profane. His Life, written by 
Voigt, was published, with notes and a supplement, by 
Schwalbe (Leipsic, 1792). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, $ v. 


Diets, Friepricu WILHELM, a Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Dillenburg in 1817, studied at Göt- 
tingen and Herborn, was in 1842 vicar at Diez, in 1844 
eon-rector at the gymnasium there, in 1852 pastor at 
Diez, in 1856 second preacher at Wiesbaden, in 1868 
first pastor and court-preacher at Biebrich-Mosbach, 
and died in 1880. (B. P.) 

Dietzel, Jouwann Jacos, a Lutheran minister of 
Germany, was born Aug. 7, 1808, at Rennweg, near 
Nuremberg. He studied theology and philology at 
Erlangen, and after having taught for ten years in 
different colleges, was appointed in 1842 third pastor 
of the Church of the Holy Ghost at Nuremberg, where 
he labored until his death, June 20, 1876. He took a 
great interest in the mission among Jews and hea- 
then, and promoted the kingdom of Christ everywhere. 
(B. P.) 


Dietzsch, Aucvust, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
wany, who died while professor of theology at Bonn, 
March 4, 1872, is the author of Adum und Christus, 
Rom, v, 12-21 (Bonn, 1871). (B. P.) 

Diggers, a term of reproach applied to the Wal- 
denses (q. v.), because they were subjected to such per- 
secution that they were compelled to dig caverns in 
the earth in which to hold meetings for worship. 


Digna, the name of two Christian martyrs: (1) 
The servant of St. Afre, with whose remains she was 
bumed at Augsburg while attempting to convey them 
away; commemorated Aug. 5. (2) A virgin of Ta- 
bana, executed at Cordova in 853, along with St. Felix, 
by the Moors; commemorated June 14. 


Dignitary, a term used in England to denote one 
who holds cathedral or other preferments to which 
jurisdiction is annexed. 


Dignitas, a classical term, gradually applied to 
offices, was purely secular at tirat. In the process of 
ume, when ecclesiastics were appointed to secular 
offices, the people began to speak of “dignities” in the 
Church. First applied to the lower ranks, the term 
was finally used for all Church officials, i. e. pope, 
cardinal, patriarch, archbishop, metrupolitan, bishop, 
Se According to Ducange, in ecclesiastical parlance, 
‘when a benetice included the administration of eccle- 
a affairs with jurisdiction, it was called a dig- 
Bity.” 

Dike, Daniel and Jeremiah. See Drxe. 


Dilapidations, in English law, is the name given 
to the waste committed! by the incumbent of an ecclesi- 
wtical living. By the general law a tenant for life has 
bo power to cut down timber, destroy buildings, etc. 
(voluntary waste), or to let buildings fall into disrepair 
(permissive waste). See Kncyclop. Brit, (9th ed.) s. v. 

Dillard, RyLasp THompsos, D.D., a Baptist min- 
iter, was born in Caroline County, Va., in November, 
UN. He was educated at Port Royal, served in the war 
1412, removed to Kentucky, studied law, and practiced 
bt atime in Winchester; was ordained in 1824, and 

forty-seven years served as pastor of the Church 
at East Hickman, and for more than thirty years of 
this period had the pastoral charge of the Church at 
David's Forka. He was superintendent of public in- 
rection fur Kentucky in 1842-48, His death occurred 
cee 1878, See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 334. 
-C.8.) 


Diller, Jacos W., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
dergyman, was born at Lancaster, Pa., in 1810. He 
Was ordained deacon in 1834 and presbyter in 1835. 
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With the exception of four years as rector of St. Ste- 
phen's Church in Middlebury, Vt., his entire ministry | 
was spent in St. Luke’s, Brooklyn. He was lost in the 
burning of the steamer Seawanhaka, off Randall's Isl- 
and, N. Y., June 28, 1880, aged seventy years. See 
Whittaker, Almanac und Directory, 1881. 


Dillingham, Francis, an English divine, was 
born at Dean, Bedfordshire; became a fellow in Christ 
College, Cambridge; was an excellent linguist and 
subtle disputant; was chosen in 1607 one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, being on the 1 Chron.—Eccles. com- 
mittee; was richly beneficed at Wilden, Bedfordshire, 
aud died there, See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. 
Nuttall), i, 170; Anderson, Annals of the English Bible 
(ed. Prime), p. 406. 


Dima (Dimma, or Dioma, dimin. Dimmog, Lat. 
Dimanus, Dimaus, etc), the name of several Irish saints 
(commemorated respectively on March 9, May 12, June 
27, July 19), besides the bishop of Condeire (Connor), 
about A.D. 640, commemorated Jan. 6. 


Diman, Jeremian Lewis, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Bristol, R. I., May 1, 1881. He 
studied under Rev. James N. Sikes, of Bristol; gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1851; and, after spend- 
ing two years in Germany, entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, from which he graduated in 1856. On Dec.9 
of the latter year he was ordained over the First Church 
in Fall River, Mass.; in 1860 he became pastor of Har- 
vard Church, Brookline; and from 1864 until the close 
of his life, Feb. 3, 1881, he was professor of history and 
political economy in Brown University. From 1873 he 
was a corresponding member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Among his published addresses is The 
Ilistoric Basis of Belief, one of the Boston lectures 
(1870) :—Historical Address at the 200th Anniversary 
in Bristol, R. I. (1880) :—The Theistic Argument as Af- 
fected by Recent Theories (1881). He edited the third 
and fifth volumes of the Narragansett Club publications, 
containing “John Cotton's answer to Roger Williams” 
and “Jobn Fox digg’d out of his Burrowes.” A post- 
humous volume, entitled Orations und Essays, with Se- 
lected Parish Sermons, was published in 1881. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1882, p. 28. 

Dimesses, an order of nuns, consisting of young 
maids and widows, founded in the state of Ven- 
ice in the 16th century by Dejanata Valmarana, 
the wife of a civilian of Verona. Rules for their 
observance were laid down by a Franciscan named 
Anthony Pagani, in 1584. Their habit was eci- 
ther black or brown woollen, as the wearer might 
choose. 


Diminutos, a name used to denote those persons 
whose confessions before the inquisition (q. v.) were 
defective and imperfect. ‘There were three kinds of 
diminutos, who were condemned to die: 1. Those who, 
having accused themselves after being imprisoned, or, 
at least, befure sentence of condemnation had passed 
upon them, had consequently time to examine them- 
selves and make a complete declaration. 2. Those who 
did not confess till after sentence of condemnation had 
passed upon them. 3. Those who did not confess until 
they were given up to the confessurs, These were nev- 
er afterwards put to the torture, and could only be de- 
livered from death by naming all their accomplices with- 
out asingleexception. 


Dimmick, Lurnkr Fraseur, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Shaftesbury, Vt., Nov. 15, 
1790. He graduated from Hamilton College in 1816, 
and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1819; was 
ordained pastor of the Church in Newburyport, Mass., 
the same year; and died suddenly, May 16,1860. He 
was remarkable for his gentleness and sympathy; was 
a sound preacher and able scholar, and his long pastor- 
ate was very successful, He published a //istorical 
Discourse. See Cong. Quarterly, 1860, p. 370. 


DIMGERIT At 


Dimeeritee (so called from dic, twice, and poipa, a 
part, because they only recognised two thirds of the 
nature of Christ, the human soul and body, denying 
the divine nature), another name for the APOLLINARI- 
ANS (q. v.), who were subdivided into various sects, as 
Vatalians, Synusiasts, Polemians, Valentinians, etc. 

Dimpna (or Dympna), a virgin martyr of Ireland, 
probably in the 7th century, commemorated May 15. 

Din (Arab. practice) is the second of the two parts 
into which [slamism is divided, faith and practice. ‘The 
din, or practice, consists of, 1, prayers and purifications; 
2, alms; 3, fasting; and, 4, pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Dina Chariyawa, a manual of daily observances 
to be attended to by Buddhist priests in Ceylon. For 
the contents of this manual see Hardy, Eastern Mon- 
achism, p. 24 sq. 

Dindorf, Gottiirs IMMANUEL, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Aug. 10, 1755, at Rotta, 
near Wittenberg. He studied, at Leipsic, philosophy, 
theology, and aucient languages; was in 1786 professor 
of philosophy, in 1791 professor of Hebrew and cognate 
languages, and died Dec. 19, 1812, leaving, Marima 
Verstonum Difficultus in Linguarum Dissimilitudine Sita 
Est (Leipsic, 1783) :—/n Epistolam Syriacam Simeonis 
Beth- A rsamensis de Barsauma, etc. (ibid. 1788) :—Quo- 
modo Nomen PSD Salomoni Tribuatur ? (ibid. 1791) : 
Recitutiones in Evangelium Johannis (ibid. 1796) :— No- 
vum Lexicon Lingue Hebraico-Chaldaice, etc. (1801-4). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 381 
eq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 248, 250, 267; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 209; Steinschneider, Bibliog. Hand- 
buch, s. v. (the latter two call him erroneously Theophi- 
lus Immannal). (B. P.) 


Dinet, GASPARD, bishop of Micon, who lived about 
1617, wrote Ordonnances Synodules de Mascon (Lyons, 
1602). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Dingolvinga, Councit or (Concilium Dingolvin- 
gense), held at Dingolfing, on the river Isar, in Bavaria, 
A.D. 772, under Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, passed thir- 
teen canons upon discipline and reformation of manners. 
—Smith, Dict. of Christ, Antiq. 8. v. 

Dini, Pierro, an Italian prelate, was born at Flor- 
ence about 1570. He studied belles-lettres, and, while 
young, was made member of the Academy de la Crusca. 
In 1621 he succeeded cardinal Bondini, his uncle, in 
the archiepiscopal see of Fermo, and died in 1625. His 
"ne library, which was particularly rich in Italian MSS. 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, has now passed over to 
the Bibliotheca Magliabecchiana. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Dinooth (Lat. Dinéthus), a Welsh saint, was ab- 
bot of Bangor between A.D. 600 and 542. He was 
originally a North British chieftain, and founded a 


monastery, the remains of which still exist in Flint- 
shire. 


Dinwiddie, James Lemonrtr, D.D., an Associate 
Reformed minister, was born in Adams County, Pa., Feb. 
23,1798. He graduated from Washington College in 
1816, and took a theological course in 1817 and 1818. 
Being a popular preacher, he received many calls from 
vacant congregations; but accepted one from Mercer, 
Pa., and labored there fourteen vears. In 1834 he took 
charge of a Presbyterian congregation in Philadelphia. 
After continuing in this connection about seven years, 
he returned to his mother Church, and was again re- 
ceived as a member of the Presbytery of Monongahela 
in 1841. Shortly after this he was installed pastor of 
the Second Associate Reformed Church of Pittsburgh. 
In 1842 he was elected to the professorship of Biblical lit- 
erature and sacred criticism in the theological seminary 
of the Reformed Church at Allegheny, and died in 1849, 
See Sprague, Annals of the A mer, Pulpit, IX, iv, 154. 


Dio, in Slavonic mythology, were birds of misfort- 
une, the //arpies of the Slavs. 
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Diocesan Synods were ecclesiastical conventions 
which the patriarchs of the ancient Christian Church 
had the privilege of summoning whenever occasion re- 
quired, ‘They consisted of the metropolitans and all 
the provincial bishops. 


Diocles, a martyr at Histrias (Istria), commemo- 
rated May 24. 


Diodati, ALEXANDRE Auep#e EDOUARD, pastor 
and professor at Geneva, was born in 1789. He be- 
longed to one of those Protestant families which settled 
at Geneva. In 1811 he entered upon the duties of the 
sacred ministry, and was actively engaged therein at 
several stations till the year 1839, when he was appoint- 
ed professor of ethics. In the following year he was 
given the chair of apologetics and pastoral theology, 
which he retained till his death in 1860. Of his many 
writings we mention, his French translation of Chal- 
mers's Sermons (Paris, 1825) :—De [Enseignement Pri- 
maire: le Pere Girard (in Bibl. Univ. July and August, 
1830) :— Essai sur le Christianisme, Envisagé dans ses 
Rapports avec la Perfectibilité de l Être Moral (Geneva 
and Paris, 1830) :— Discours Religieux (ed. by M. Coulin, 
Paris, 1861) :— Méditations sur des Textes de l Epitre auz 
Ephésiens (ibid. 1863). See Viguet, in Le Chrétien Éran- 
gélique (1860, p. 853); Naville, in Bsblothegue Unirer- 
selle (Feb. 1861); Coulin, in Lichtenberger's Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Diodörus. (1) A presbyter and martyr at Rome 
under Valerian (A.D. 251); commemorated Dec. 1 (or 
Jan. 17 or Oct. 25). (2) A martyr at Perga, in Pam- 
phylia; commemorated April 22 (or Feb. 26). (8) 
Bishop of Tyre, A.D. 881, whose inquiry of Epiphanius 
of Salamis led the latter to compose his treatise on the 
gems in the high-priest’s breastplate. 


Divddtus, a saint of Africa; commemorated with 
Anesius, March 8}. 


Diogénés, the most noted of the Cynics, was 
born about 412 B.C. He was the son of Icesias, a 
money - changer of Sinope, in Pontus, One account 
states that they were detected in adulterating coin, and 
that father and son were compelled to leave their na- 
tive city. But according to another account, Icesias 
died in prison, and Diogenes fled to Athens with a sin- 
gle attendant, whom, upon his arrival, he dismissed with 
the remark, “If Manes could live without Diogenes, 
why not Diogenes without him?” Thereupon he dis- 
carded all superfluities of dress and utensils, retaining 
only a wooden bowl, his cloak, and his wallet. The 
first of these, however, was also relinquished, on seeing 
a boy drink from the hollow of his hand. He now 
went to Cynosarges, the seat of the famous Antisthe- 
nes, where he cheerfully endured all the abuse heaped 
upon him by his master and fellow-disciples. Thus in- 
troduced to the favorable consideration of the Cynics, 
and willing to endure any hardship for the sake of wis- 
dom, he soon outstripped his master in learning and 
extravagance of life. The story that he took up his 
abode in a cask belonging to the temple of Cybele does 
not rest upon unquestioned evidence. But that he was 
accustomed to inure himself to the vicissitudes of the 
weather by rolling himself in the hot sand in summer, 
and embracing statues covered with snow in winter, 
are facts resting on the best of authority. At Athens 
he was held in great esteem. He ridiculed and despised 
all intellectual pursuits which did not directly and ob- 
viously tend to some immediate and practical good. 
He abused literary men for reading about the evils of 
Ulysses, and neglecting their own; musicians for string- 
ing the lyre harmoniously while they left their minds 
discordant; men of science for troubling themselves 
about the moon and stars while they neglected what lav 
immediately before them; orators for learning to say 
what was right, but not to practice it. His namerous 
witty apothegms are handed down by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and generally display that unwise contempt for the 
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common opinions and pursuits of men which is so un- 
likely to reform them. 

Diogenes was making a voyage to gina, when the 
ship was taken by pirates, and he carried to Crete and 
sold as a slave. When interrogated as to his trade, he 
answered that he understood no trade but ‘‘ to govern 
pen,” and begged to be sold to a man “that wanted a 
master.” Such a purchaser was found in the person of 
Xeniades of Corinth, over whom he acquired great in- 
fluence, receiving from him his freedom, and being ap- 
pointed to take charge of the education of his children. 
He remained in the house of Xeniades during the re- 
mainder of his life. He is believed to have died in 
$23 B.C. It was during his residence at Corinth that 
the celebrated meeting between him and Alexander the 
Great is said to have taken place. The king is report- 
ed to have begun the conversation by saying, “I am 
Alexander the Great;” to which the philosopher re- 
plied, “ And I am Diogenes the Cynic.” The king then 
inquired whether he could do anything to oblige him. 
But the only request Dingenes had to make was that 
Alexander should stand from between him and the sun. 
The king is said to have admired the Cynic so much 
that he said, “ If I were not Alexander, I should wish 
to be Diogenes.” He appears never to have returned 
to Athens.) The mode of his death is unknown, al- 
though various stories have been repeated concerning 
it His own desire was that his body should be thrown 
to the beasts of the field, but Xeniades gave him an 
honorable interment. At Corinth there was a pillar 
erected to his memory, on which rested a dog of Parian 
marble. He has been charged with indecencies of va- 
noas kinds, which have cast a stain upon his memory ; 
but there is no certain foundation for much that has 
been said, and the conduct of the later Cynics was such 
& to reflect discredit on the very name. The Cynics 
answered arguments by facts. When some one was 
arguing in support of the Eleatic ductrine of the im- 
possibility of motion, Diogenes rose and walked. See 
Smith, Dict. of Greek and Rom. Bwy. and Myth. s. v.; 
Encyclop. Britannica, 9th ed. a v.; Ueberweg, Hist. 
of Philos, i, 94. 

Diogenes. (1) A saint in Macedonia, commem- 
orated April 6. (2) A presbyter of Alexandria in the 
4th century, said to have been personally maltreated by 
Basil of Ancyra. (3) A liberal friend of Chrysostom 
in bis exile, A.D. 404. (4) A bishop of Seleucobelus, in 
Scria, who attended the council at Ephesus, A.D. 431. 
(5) A digamist bishop ordained by Alexander of Anti- 
och, (6) A bishop of Cyzicus (A.D. 449-451), present 
at the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 


Diogenianus, third bishop of Alby, A.D. cir. 407; 
one of the most notable prelates of his age. - 


Diogénuas, the name of two saints: (1) Bishop of 
Geneva, lived, according to some, about the end of the 
31 century, while others maintain that he was present 
at the Council of Aquileia in 381. (2) Bishop of Greno- 
ble, succeeded St. Dumninus about the end of the 4th 
century. 

Diomédés, a Christian physician of Tarsus, mar- 
ve at Nicæa, A.D. 288, and commemorated June 9 or 

ag. 16, 


Dionysia. (1) Virgin martyr at Lampsacus, A.D. 

, together with Peter, Andrew, and Paul; commem- 
orated May 15. (2) Martyr in Africa in the 5th cen- 
tary, with seven others; commemorated Dec. 6. 


Dionysius. (1) Martyr in Lower Armenia with 
Amelianus and Sebastian ; commemorated Feb. 8. (2 
Martyr; commemorated with Ammonius, Feb. 14. (3) 
Martyr at Aquileia, with Hilarius, Tatian, Felix, and 

; commemorated March 16. (4) Saint, uncle of 
Pancratius; commemorated May 12. (5) Bishop and 
confessor under Constantius; deposition at Milan, May 
% (6) Martyr at Sinnada, with Democritus and Se- 
candus; commemorated July 81. (7) Saint, of Phry- 
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gia; commemorated Sept. 20. (8) Bishop of Paris, 
martyr with Rusticus and Eleutherius, probably in A.D. 
272; commemorated Oct. 9. (9) Pope, under Claudius 
IL; deposition at Rome, Dec. 26 or 27. (10) Martyr, 
with Petrus and Lampsacensus; commemorated May 
18. (11) One of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; com- 
memorated Oct. 22. (12) Sixth bishop of Vienne, in 
France, thought to have been martyred A.D. 193; com- 
memorated May 9. (13) Three young men of the same 
name, martyred at Tripoli, March 24, A.D. 304. (14) 
A disciple of Quadratus, and a martyr at Corinth, prob- 
ably under Diocletian. (15) Two of this name mar- 
tyred together at Cæsarea, under Diocletian. (16) Fif- 
teenth bishop of Mentz for twenty-six years, in the be- 
ginning of the 4th century. (17) Saint, bishop of Milan 
after Protasius, A.D. 346, (18) Bishop of Lydda, pres- 
ent at the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. (19) 
Eleventh bishop of Tours, a native of Burgundy, seems 
to have died about A.D. 518. (20) Bishop of Ascalon, 
who attended the third synod of Jerusalem, A.D. 536. 
(21) Bishop of Seleucia Pieria in the middle of the 6th 
century. 


Diopétus, first bishop of Orleans, about the middle 
of the 4th century. ` 


Diðra (Diera, or Deora), thirteenth bishop of 
Rochester, cir. A.D. 775-781. 


Dios, a hermit under Theodosius the Great; come 
memorated July 19. 


Dioscoridés, one of the three boy-martyrs of 
Rome. See Crescens, 


Dioscérus. (1) Martyr under Numerian; com- 
memorated Feb. 25. (2) The Reader, martyr in Egypt; 
commemorated May 18. (3) Martyr under Decius at 
Alexandria, with Heron, Arsenius, and Isidorus, com- 
memorated Dec. 14. 


Diotallevi, FraNcrsco, an Italian prelate and the- 
ologian, was born at Rimini in 1579. He studied at 
Rome, was appointed bishop of San Angelo di Lombardi 
at Naples, and then sent to Poland as nuncio, where he 
remained seven years. He died on his journey home 
to Rome in 1620, leaving De Concensu Dei ad Actus Li- 
beros Voluntatis (Lyons, 1611), and a treatise De Usuria, 
which isin MS. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Dipavali, a Hinda festival in honor of Vishnu 
(q. v.). It was instituted to commemorate an exploit 
of the god when in the form of Krishna (q. v.) A 
certain Ratjayja had taken captive sixteen thousand 
virgins, but Krishna slew him and set them at lib- 
erty. In this celebration the Hindf holds a festi- 
val during the day, and the houses are illuminated at 
night. 


Dippers, a name sometimes given to the Dunkers 
(q. v.), or German Baptists, on account of their mode of 
baptism. 


Diptych (ra dirrvya) contained especially the 
names of bishops, whether living or dead. The primary 
custom would seem to be, that they were read after the 
oblation of the bread and wine, and before the conse- 
cration. (1) Sometimes they were read by the deacon. 
(2) In some churches it would appear that the subdea- 
con recited the names on the diptvchs behind the altar. 
(3) Frequently the priest himself repeated the names, 
(4) A curious plan is that mentioned by Fulcuin, where 
the subdeacon whispered the names to the priest. (5) 
We find even that in some cases the tablets were merely 
laid upon the altar, with the names of the offerers and 
benefactors, of whom the priest made general mention. 

In the church of Ravenna, a chasuble was made to 
serve the purpose of a diptych. 

The name of diptych was also given to registers in 
which were entered, as occasion required, the names of 
newly baptized persons, as then first becoming members 
of the Christian family. 

Of all extant specimens, the one which is usually called 
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Ordinary Diptych. 


the “ Diptych of Rambona, in Picenum,” is the most an- 
cient and extraordinary. It contains a medallion of the 
First Person of the Trinity above, with the sun and 
moon below on the right and left of the cross, personi- 
fied as figures bearing torches, There are two titles, 
EGO SUM IHS NAZARENUS, in rude Roman letters, 
with a smaller label, REX JUDEORUM, over the 
cross. The nimbus is cruciform, the waistcloth reaches 
almost to the knees, the navel is strangely formed into 
an eve. The Virgin and St. John stand under the arms 
of the cross. But the distinguishing detail is the ad- 
dition of the Roman wolf and twins below the cross, with 
the words ROMULUS ET REMULUS A LUPA NU- 
TRITI. This wonderful ivory is now in the Vatican 
Museum (see Murray’s //and-book), and is in the most 
ancient style of what may be called dark-age Byzantine 
art, when all instruction and perception of beauty are 
departed, but sv vigorous a sense of the reality of the 
fact remains as tu render the work highly impressive. 

















ROMY VIEREM [— 





—— 


Diptych of Rambona. 
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8 
Diraidh (or Deoraid), two Irish saints: (1) Of 
Eadardruim (now Drum, in Athlone, County Roscom- 
mon), commemoérated Jan. 13, seems to have lived about 
the close of the bth century. (2) Bishop of Ferns, suo- 


DIS MANIBUS 


ceeded Maldogar, A.D. 677, and died in 690, 
commemorated July 27. 


Dirdan, a Welsh saint of the 5th century. 


Directaneus, any psalm, hymn, or canticle said in 
the service of the Church in monotone. 


Dirnberger, Franz, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born at Bamberg in 1809. From 1834 
to 1845 he was professor at Regensburg; from 1845 to 
1854 director of the Georgianum and professor of pas- 
toral theology at Munich; and thereafter at Eichstadt, 
until his death, Feb. 25, 1875. (B. P.) 


Dirûk, an Armenian theologian, was the son of 
Moses Koun, of the city of Zarishat, in the province of 
Vanant, and was born about the end of the 4th century. 
He was one of the eminent writers and scholars of the 
school founded by Mesrob. He entered into sacred or- 
ders, and gained a great reputation by his works and 
his zeal for patriotic religion, having deeply studied the 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin languages. He died about the 
year 460, leaving a number of works, among which 
may be cited a life of the patriarch Sahak, homilies, 
and also his works on the Holy Scriptures, See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Dirying, a Welsh saint of the 6th century. 


Disciplina Arcani, a term of post-Reformation 
controversy, is applied to designate a number of modes 
of procedure in teaching the Christian faith, akin to 
one another in kind, although differing considerably 
in character; which prevailed from about the middle 
of the 2d century until the natural course of circum- 
stances rendered any system which involved secrecy or 
reserve impossible. So far as these were def-nsible, 
they arose out of the principles (1) of imparting knowl- 
edge of the truth by degrees, and in methods adapted 
to the capacity of the recipients; and (2) of cutting 
off occasion of profaneness or of more hardened un- 
belief by not proclaiming the truths and mysteries 
of the faith indiscriminately, or in plain words, or at 
once, to unbelievers. ‘The deeper Christian doctrines 
were withheld from those out of the Church, and 
the mass of those within. The secrets of the initia- 
tions into the churchly orders were likewise diligent. 
ly kept from the laity. This was the foundation Bal 


He is 


that to which the word was afterwards applied. 
ARCANI. 


Discofëræ, a pame for the sisters who bring the 
dishes to the table at the convents of the nuns. 


Discommunicants, those who neglect to partake 
of the holy communion, a habit early and constantly 
condemned by the Christian Church. 


Disibode. See Dystsop. 


Disk, Wixcen. with pendant crowned urei, carry- 
ing the cross of life, was an emblem placed over the 
doorways to the Egyptian temples, and is supposed to 
represent the progress of the sun in the heavens from 
east to west. As a form of the solar deity it was a 
symbol of the god Horus likewise, and was regarded by 
the Egyptians as the protecting or benevolent spirit, 
the A guthodemon of the Greeks. Its analogue was in 
some respects the Ferohir of the Assyrians, and perhaps 
the Spirit of the Sun of the Cabalists. 


Dis ManYbus (fo the gods the Manes), The let- 
ters D. M. are sometimes found inscribed in the cata- 
combs, Poldetti, together with others of the earlier 
school of antiquaries, claimed that they stood for “ Deo 
Maximo ;” but De’ Rossi has doubtless advanced the 
more correct theory, i. e. that they stand for “ Diis 
Manibus” (dedicated to the deified shades of the de- 
parted), which was a heathen motto, but was inscribed 
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upon the Christian tombstones, and shows how slowly 
people relax the customs of their ancestors, 


Disney, John (1), a learned English divine, was 
bom at Lincoln in 1677, and was educated at a gram- 
mar-school and at Middle Temple. After acting as a 
magistrate for twenty years, he was ordained a minister 
of the Established Church in 1719, and the same year 
was presented with the vicarage of Croft and the rec- 
tory of Kirby-super-Baine, both in his native county. 
In 1722 he was instituted to the vicarage of St. Mary, 
in Nottingham, where he remained until his death, 
Feb. 3, 1729-30. His principles of religion were or- 
tbodox in regard to points of «doctrine and articles of 
faith; in respect to the principles of others, they were 
truly catholic. The following are a few of his numer- 
ous publications: Primitie Sucre (Lond. 1701, 1703) : 
—A4 Sermon Preached in the Parish Church of St. Bo- 
tolph's, Aldgate, London, Nov. 22, 1719:—and six other 
occasional Sermons. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. & v.; 
Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Disney, John (2), D.D., an English Unitarian 
minister, was born in 1746, and educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. After taking orders he was presented to 
the vicarage of Swinderby, Lincolnshire, and appointed 
chaplain to bishop Law. In 1782 he resigned his pre- 
ferments in the Episcopal Church, and, removing to 
London, became first assistant and afterwards sole min- 
ister of the Unitarian chapel in Essex Street. He re- 
signed in 1804, and died Dec. 26,1816. Dr. Disney 
peblished, Memoirs of Dr. Sykes (1785, 8vo) :—of Dr. 
Jartin (1792, 8v0) :—of T. H. Hollis (1780, 2 vols. 4to; 
new ed. 1808, 4to) :—Sermons (1793-1816, 4 vols. 8vo). 
See (Lond.) Annual Register, 1816, p. 225; Allibone, 
Did. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Wilson, Dissent- 
tay Churches, iii, 488. 

Disputatio, a discussion on Scripture, enjoined by 
some monastic rules. 

Disputations, a name sometimes given to ser- 
mons, in the ancient Church, from the controversial 
character which they often necessarily assumed. 


Dissen, HEINRICH vox, an ascetic writer, was born 

Ort. 18,1413. He studied at Cologne, and received holy 
orders at Osnabrück. He soon joined the Carthusians 
of Cologne, and died there, Nov. 26, 1484, leaving, Ser- 
sens Dominicules (4 vols.) :—Postilla in Evangelia (2 
vols.) :— Expositiones in Evungelia Dominicalia :—Psul- 
trium de S. Trinitate, etc.:—De Presentatione B. Maria 
Virg. :—De Laude Ordinis Carthusianorum :—Exposi- 
tio Super Librum Apocalypsis S. Joannis :—Expositio 
is Sgabolum S. Athanasii et Orutionem Dominicam. 
See Hartzheim, Biblioth. Colon. p. 116; Petreji, Biblioth. 
Carthus. (Cologne, 1609), p. 127; Kessel, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
_ Diterich, Jouann SaAMvEt, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Dec. 15, 1721, at Berlin; studied 
at Frankfort and Halle, and was in 1748 appointed 
third preacher at St. Mary’s. In 1751 he became sec- 
ond preacher, and on the death of his father succeeded 
him as primarius. In 1770 he was appointed member 
of the superior consistory, and died Jan. 14, 1797, leav- 
ing, Cogitationes Philosophice de Precibus Continuis 
(Frankfurt, 1742) :— Kurzer Entwurf der christl. Lehre 
(Berlin, 1754), besides a number of sermons and asceti- 
cal discourses. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, i, 384 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der Theol. 
Lit. ii, $6, 226, 289, 295, 3839. (B. P.) 

Dittenberger, THEOPHOR WILHELM, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born April 30, 1807, at 
Theningen, in the Breisgau; studied at Heidelberg and 
Halle, and was in 1831 pastor at Baden. In 1832 he 
Wm prirat-docent at Heidelberg, and in 1836 professor 
aad university-preacher there. In 1852 he was called 
to Weimar, where he died, May 1, 1871. He published, 
Uder Predigerseminarien ( Heidelberg, 1835), which 
effected the establishment of a theological seminary at 
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Heidelberg : — Conspectus Introductionis in Theologiam 
Homileticum (ibid. 1836). Besides a great many ser- 
mons, which he published from time to time, he edited 
the Zeitschrift für deutsch-protestantische Kirchen- Ver- 
Jussung. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 284 sq. (B. P.) 
Dittrich, Josern, bishop of Corveus and apostoli- 
cal vicar of Saxony, was born at Marschen, in Bohemia, 
April 25, 1794. He received holy orders at Leitermitz 
in 1818; in 1824 went to Leipsic as director of the Cath- 
olic schools there; three years later took charge of the 
schools at Dresden; in 1831 was appointed court-preach- 
er; in 1843 was made cathedral dean of Budissin or 
Bautzen, and in 1846 apostolical vicar of Saxony. The 
same year he was raised to the episcopal see, and died 
Oct. 5, 1858, See Forwerk, Geschichte der Kutholischen 
Hofkirche zu Dresden (Dresden, 1851) ; Hefele, in Wet- 
zer u. Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
Diucholl (Dicholl, Duchoil, etc.), the name of 
several Irish saints: (1) Son of Neman, commemorated 
Dec. 25. (2) Of Cluain-braein (near Louth), commem- 
orated May 1. (3) Derg, son of Nessan, of Inisfaith- 
lenu (now Ireland’s Eye, off Howth, County Dublin), 
in the 6th or 7th century; commemorated March 15. 


Diuma (or Dwina), first bishop of the Mercians, 
was a Scot (or Irishman), consecrated A.D. 635, and died 
shortly afterwards. . 


Dius. (1) The thirty-first bishop of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 190, succeeding Narcissus, and fullowed by Ger- 
manus. (2) A monk of Antioch, cir. A.D. 413; com- 
memorated July 19. (3) Saint, of Cæsarea, commem- 
orated July 12. (4) Martyr under Maximinus at 
Alexandria, with Peter, bishop of Alexandria, Faustus 
the Presbyter, and Ammonius; commemorated Nov. 26. 


Dius Fidius (Medi-fidi), a god of the Sabines, 
adopted by the Romans, and regarded as the god of in- 
tegrity or guod faith; hence he was frequently sworn 
by. He was said to be the son of Jupiter, and was 
often confounded with Hercules. 


Divitianus, bishop of Soissons about the beginning 
of the 4th century, is said to have been the grandson 


of St. Siuicius, and is commemorated as a saint on 
Oct. 5. 


Divolé (or Divoley), Prerre, a French theolo- 
gian, was born at Auxerre at the beginning of the 16th 
century; became doctor in theology at Paris; entered 
the order of the preaching brothers, among whom he 
achieved great distinction; and died in 1568, leaving, 
fur posthumous publication, J/nstructions et Sermons pour 
tous les Jours de Curéme, etc. (Paris, 1576) :— Deuz Ser- 
mons de la Sainte Messe et Cérémonies d'Icelle (ibid. 
1581). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Dixon, James, D.D., an eminent minister of the 
British Wesleyan Connection, was born at Donington 
Castle, Leicestershire, Oct. 28, 1788. He became an 
earnest Methodist at the age of twenty; studied the- 
ology four vears; was received into the ministry in 
1812; served as a missionary at Gibraltar, in 1829; and 
discharged with unvarying vigor a ministry of over 
half a century in England. He was elected president 
of the Conference in 1841, and representative to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1848. Being smitten with incura- 
ble blindness in 1856, he became a supernumerary in 1863, 
and died at Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng. (where he took 
up his residence), Dec. 28, 1871. Dr. Dixon had one of 
the most powerful and accomplished minds that ever 
graced the British Conference. In the meridian of his 
life his preaching was a fine example of the philosoph- 
ical style; his sermons elaborated with care, dealing 
with great principles and logical sequences, expatiating 
upon the harmonies of the Gospel economy, and in- 
vested with an air of grandeur and an imposing mental 
attitude, and full of thought. Later in life there was a 
rich and sweet simplicity in his ministrations. With 
Watson and other lights of the Conference, he advo- 
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cated the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and 
some of his speeches on this subject were high exam- 
ples of a burning logic and eloquence. He was a most 
bitter opponent of Romanism, and used the influence of 
his powerful voice and pen in opposing its advances as 
well as the granting of constitutional privileges to its 
adherents. He took deep interest in public affairs, and 
had strong political views (he was a Tory). He was 
one of the defenders of Dr. Bunting during the “ War- 
ren” discussions. His powerful and sanctified mind, 
noble character, frank, genial, sincere, and serene piety, 
shining from out of the darkness of his deep affliction, 
made him to be venerated and loved throughout the 
whole Connection. Dr. Dixon published Methodism in 
tis Origin, Economy, and Present Position (Lond. 1843 ; 
N. Y. 1853), besides a large number of sefmons, lectures, 
and biographical sketches, fur which see Osborn, Wes- 
leyan Bibliography, s. v. His own life has been written 
by his son, Rev. R. W. Dixon (Lond. 1874). 


Dixon, Joseph, D.D., Roman Catholic primate 
of Ireland, was for some years a professor in Maynooth 
College, and in 1852 was appointed to the see of Ar- 
magh, where he died, April 29, 1866. He was greatly 
beloved by his people, and highly respected by Prot- 
estants of all denominations, See Appleton's Annual 
Cyclop, 1866, p. 592. 

Dlugosz (Lat. Longinus), Jony, the historian of 
Poland, was born at Brzesnica in 1415, studied at Nouy- 
Korczyn and the University of Cracow, and was desig- 
nated for the archbishopric of Lemberg, but died May 
29, 1840, before consecration to the high office. He 
wrote, Historie Polonia Libri XIII ab Antiquissimis 
Temporibus Usque ad Annum 1480 :— Episcopatus Smo- 
gorzoviensis et Pizzinensis, quae Runi Wratislaviensis, 
Ecclesiarum Historia et Acto (ed. Lipf, Breslau, 1847) : 
—Vitæ Episcoporum Posnaniensium (Brunsberg, 1604). 
A new edition of Dlugosz’s works was published by 
Przezdziecki (Cracow, 1863). See Stemmer, in Wetzer 
u. Welte’s Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Doak, Archibald Alexander, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born in Washington County, Tenn., 
July 13, 1815. He graduated from Washington Col- 
lege, Tenn., in 1833, and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1835; was ordained by the Holston Pres- 
bytery in 1839; in 1841 became professor in Washing- 
ton College; and in 1856 professor of ancient languages 
in East Tennessee University. His health declined in 
1861, and he retired to private life in Clarksville, where 
he died, May 26, 1866. See Wilson, Presb. /list, Alma- 
nac, 1867, p. 429. 

Doak, Samuel, D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in August, 1749, of Irish extraction. He gradu- 
ated from the College of New Jersey in 1775; was li- 
censed to preach by the Hanover Presbytery, Oct. 31, 
1777; in 1785 established Martin Academy (which in 
1795 became Washington College), and continued to act 
as its president until 1818, He died Dec. 12, 1830. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 394. 

Doban, a Scottish saint, commemorated April 12, 
seems to have been one of St. Boniface’s companions in 
Germany, and eventually bishop of Treves, cir. A.D, 751. 


Dobbins, RoBERT, a Methodist Protestant minis- 
ter, was born in Pennsylvania, April 20, 1768. He was 
converted in youth, and early began evangelistic labors 
among his neighbors, especially the poor. His early 
ministerial service was in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1829 he seceded and took an active part in 
the organization of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and in 1830 entered its itinerancy. The circuits which 
he served were Port William, Highland, Washington, 
Rehoboth (now Lynchburg), Xenia, and Springtield, all 


in Ohio. He died Jan. 13, 1860. Mr. Dobbins was en- 
dued with a vigorous mind and constitution. His 
meek, carnest spirit commanded great respect. He 


once represented his county (Greene) for two years in 
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the Ohio Legislature. See Bassett, Hist. of the M. P. 
Church, p. 838; Caddy, Life and Times of Robert Dob- 
bins (Cincinnati, 1868), 

Dobbs, C. E. W., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Portsmouth, Va., Ang. 12, 1840. He learned 
the printer's trade, and became editorially connected 
with the press of Norfolk and Portsmouth. In 1859 
he united with the church at Greensborough, N. C., 
and the year following entered the theological seminary 
at Greenville, S. C. (since removed to Louisville, Ky.). 
Having completed his studies, he preached for a few 
years in the Court Street and Fourth Street churches in 
Portsmouth. In 1866 he removed to Kentucky, and for 
several years preached for churches in Madison County ; 
became pastor of the church in Bowling Green, remain- 
ing there six vears, and then went to Dayton. His 
last settlement was in Madison, Ind. For a considera- 
ble time he was secretary of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and of the General Association of Kentucky. 
He died July, 1884. Dr. Dobbs wrote much for the 
periodical press, and published one or two small books. 
See Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. p. 888. (J.C. S.) 


Dobda (or Dubhda), an Irish saint, commemo- 
rated April 15, seems to have been bishop of Chiem-see, 
in Upper Bavaria, cir. A.D. 748, and assistant of St. 
Virgilius as bishop of Salzburg, cir. A.D. 756. 


Dobie, Janes, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed in Northumberland; received by the Presbytery 
of Kelso; presented to the living at Mid-Calder in Jan- 
uary, and ordained July 27, 1773; transferred to Linlith- 
gow, May 31, 1792; and died November 10, 1826, aged 
eighty years, He published a Sermon Preached after 
the Death of Lord President Blair and Viscount Mel- 
ville (Edinburgh, 1811 ):—An Account of the Parish. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 162, 176. 


Dobrila, Grono, a Greek prelate, was born April 
16, 1812, at Antignano, in Istria. In 1837 he received 
holy orders; in 1842 was made doctor of theology at 
Vienna; shortly afterwards was called as chaplain and 
catechist to Trieste, where in 1849 he was appointed 
rector and professur at the Episcopal seminary. In 
1854 he was made dean, in 1857 raised to the bishoprio 
of Trieste aud Capo d'Istria, and died Jan. 13, 1882. 
(B. P.) 

Doc (Lat. Docæus), JEAN, a French prelate, was 
a Benedictine monk of the abbey of Saint-Denis, near 
Paris, also doctor of theology and canonical law, as well 
as an excellent preacher. He was elevated to the dig- 
nity of a grand-prior of Saint-Denis, and in 1557 was 
placed in the episcopal see of Laon. He died in 1560, 
leaving De Miernu Filii Dei Generatione (Paris, 1554) : 
—Homilia per Annum (Antwerp, 1640). See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Docampo, Gonsatvo, a Spanish prelate and na- 
tive of Madrid, lived for a long time in Italy and was 
the favorite of Clement VIIT; became canon of Seville, 
archdeacon of Niebla, bishop of Cadiz, and finally arch- 
bishop of Lima, Peru, in 1628. He died in 1626, leaving 
Del Govierno del Peru :—Una Carto Pastoral a Todas 
los Curas de Almas de su Arzobispado. See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Doctor. We here give an alphabetical list of such 
additional epithets as were given to some doctors of the 


middle ages, although some of them were not publio 
teachers : 


Doctor abatractionum, acutus et illuminatissimua, to Fran- 
cis of Mayroni (Marojna), who died in 1823; 
acutissimus, to Francis d’Albescola della Rovere (after- 
wards pope Sixtns IV), died in 1484: 
acufua, to Gabriel Vasquez, a Jesuit, died in 1604; 
admirabilis (mirabilis), to Roger Bacon, died in 1294; 
amæntuas, to Robert of Cownton, died about 1340; 
anaelicus, communia, also 7 to Thomas Aqui- 
nag, died in 1274; 
authenticus, to Gregorins de Rimini, died in 1338: 
authoratua, cmrionus, fundatissimua et solidus, to Rich- 
ard of Middleton, died about 1300 ; 
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et fundatissimus, to Ayidias de Colonna, | Doctor subtilia, see clarus and fundamentalis ; 


Dector beatus 

died iu 1816; 

tonus, to Walther Brinkeli, died about 1310; 

cherubicus, seu angelicis; 

christianissimes, to Johannes Gersonas, died in 1429; 

christianus, to Nicolaus of Cunsa, died in 1464; 

clarus, to Lonis de Moutesinos, died in 1621; 

clarus et subtilis, to Dionysius the Younger, of the 14th 
century; 

ellecticus, to Landulf Caracciole, died in 1351 ; 

wlumna, to William of Champenux, died in 1121; 

communia, see angelicus ; 

contradictionum, to Johu Wessel, died in 1489; 

conspicuus ef planus, to Walther Burleigh, died after 
1337; 

copiosus, see authoratus ; 

dictnus, ecetaticua, to John of Rnysbroeck, died in 1381 ; 

doctorum, to Anselm of Laon, died in 1117; 

dulcifexs, to Anton Andree, died abont 1820; 

— to Dlonyslus de Leewis of Rickel, died in 
1471; 

ecstaticns, see divinus ; 

degans et facundus, to Peter Anreoli, died in 1823; 

eninena, to St. John of Matha, died in 1313; 

—— to John Wycliffe, died in 1384; 

atiesimes, to Anton Corsetti, died in 1508; 

eximina, to John Tisserius, died about 1564; and Fran- 
els Suarez, died in 1617; 

facundus, see elegans ; 

Simosiasimua, to Peter Alberti, died about 1426; 

Jamosus, to Bertrand de In Tour, died in 1834; 

fundamentalis, subtilis et perspicactasimus, to John Fa- 
ber of Bordeaux, died about 1850; 

fandaticsimus, vee authoralus and beatus ; 

Sundatus, to William Verns (de Waria), died abont 1270; 

Wibatus, to Alexander Alamannicua of the 15th cen- 
tary; 

matiesimus, see abatractionum ; 

illuminatus, to Raymond Lullas, died in 1815; 

Qluminatus et sublimis, to John Tauler, died in 1361; 

Mustratue, to Francis Piceuus (de Marchia) of the 14th 
century; 

— or dlustratus, to Adam of Morisco, died about 


inclytus, to William Mackelfleld, died abont 1800; 
— to Andrew of Nenfchâtenu, died abont 
iavincibilte, to Petrus Thomas of the 14th century; 
tarincibilis et singularis, to William Occam, died about 


1347: 
ragabilie, vite, monarcha theologorum, to Al- 
exander Hales, died in 1248; 


manus, universalis, to Alanus of Ryssel, died in 1202; 
marianus, to Anselm of Canterbury, died in 1109; and 
John Duns Scotns, died in 1308: 
wellifune, to St. Bernard, died in 1153; 
dhfuus alter, to Ælred, died in 1166; 
ia, see admirabilis; 
mirabilis, to Anton Perez, the Jeanit, died in 1649; 
meralie, to Gerhard Eudo (Odonis), died in 1849 ; 
notabilis, to Peter of Kyreel ; 
ordinatissimus, or ornatissimus, to John de Barsolis, 
died about 1347 : 
— suficiens, to Peter de Aquila, died about 


Pacifiens et profcuua (profitabilis), to Nicholas Bone- 
tas, died fn 1360" ER 

Perepicacissimua, cee fundamentalis; 

Perapicuus, ree conspicuus; 

Penns, see —X 

Planus et utilis, tc Nicholas de Lyra, died in 1341; 

Preelarus, to Peter of Kalsersiaatern, died about 1880; 

— to Thomas Netter of Walden, died in 


profcuns and Atabilie, eee icus; 
profandus, to Thomas of Bradwardin, died in 1849; 
profuntiasimus, to Panl of Venice, died in 1428; Ga- 
Pel Biel, died in 1495; aud Jobn Alfons Curiel, died 
fulgidus, to Peter Philargi (afterwards Alexan- 
der V), died in 1410: ret ( — 
aed ae ptn William Durandus de 8. Pourçain, 
aam princeps Averroistarum, to John Baco, died 


æħolasticus, to Peter Abelard, died in 1143; Gilbert 
de la Porée, died in 1154; Petrus Lombardus, died 
in 1164; Peter of Poictiers, died in 1205; and Hngo 
de Castro Novo, who died after 1322 : 

eraphicus, to Bonaventura, died in 1974; sometimes, 
TH attributed to St. Francis of Assisi, who died in 

singularis, see invincibilis ; 

wlemnis, to Henry Goethals of Ghent, died in 1298; 


solidus, see authorafus ; 
@Prculatieus, to Jacobas of Viterbo, died in 1808; 
Bachone, died in 1872; and 


tudlimis, eee Mluminatus 
tublimis, to Francis de 

John of Conrte-Cuisse, who died about 1425 ; 
oxdtilis, to John Dans Scotus, died in 1806; 


eubliliasimus, to Peter of Mantua of the 14th century; 

succinctus, to Francis of Arcoli, who died about 1340; 

euficiena, see ornuutiasimus ; 

ee doctorum, to Peter of Belle-Perche, who died 
n 1308; 

unicersalis, to Albertus Magnus, who died in 1280; 

universalis, ree magnus; 

utilia, see planua; 

venerandus, to Walfried de Fontibus, who died after 


1240. 
See Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen - Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 


Doctor audientium (teacher of the hearers), the 
instructor of the audientes (q. v.), or lowest order of 
catechumens in the early Church. They were simply 
catechists. 


Doctors, Curisr tn Conference with. The subject 
is represented in a fresco of the first cubiculum of the 
Callixtine catacomb. Our Lord is on a lofty seat in the 
midst, with hand upraised in the act of speaking; the 
doctors on his right and left, with some expression 
of wonder on their countenances. The only sarcopha- 
gus besides that of Junius Bassus, which indisputably 
contains this subject, is said by Martigny to be in San 
Ambrogio, at Milan. In this representation Christ is 
placed in a stall or edtcule above the surrounding figures, 
which are seated, while two palms stand by him, one on 
either side. He holds in his hand a book or scroll, which 
is partly unrolled, while the doctors have closed theirs. 
In Allegranza, tav. i, a mosaic from San Aquilino of 
Milan represents the Lord's elevated seat on a rock, with 
the divine lamb below, referring to Rev. v, “ able to open 
the book.” On his right and left are Joseph and Mary 
in the attitude of adoration, Perret gives a copy of a 
very skilful painting from the catacombs, which places 
two doctors on the Lord’s right hand, who are express- 
ing attention and wonder, and Joseph and Mary on the 
other, with looks of patient waiting for him. The fine 
diptych of the 5th century at the cathedral of Milan, 
and that of Murano, also represent our Lord sitting, with 
the doctors standing before him. His appearance here 
is more mature than the Gospels warrant. Below hit 
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feet is a figure, supposed to represent Uranus, or the 
firmament of the heavens (Pasa. xviii, 9). 


Doctrina Appzr. See Anppat DOCTRINA. 


Doctrina Dvop&cim AposroLorum. See TEACH: 
ING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Doctrinaires is the common name of two religious 
associations which originated, independently of each 
other, in Italy and France. In Italy the movement be- 
gan under pope Pius IV, and the association was estab- 
lished by Marcus de Sedis-Cusani, who associated with 
himself some persons for the purpose of instructing the 
people, more especially the children, in the catechism. 


DOD 


Pope Gregory XIII ap- 
proved of this society, 
called Podri dellu Dot- 
trina Christiana, In 
France the association of 
the Peres de lu Doctrine 
Chrétienne was founded 
by Cæsar de Bus, priest 
and canon of Cavaillon, 
in 1592, and was con- 
firmed by pope Clement 
VHI. See Helyot, //ts- 
totre des Ordres Monas- 
tiques ( Paris, 1714-19), 
iv, 232-252; Herzog, 
; Real-Encyklop. 8. v.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, 
s. v. (B. P.) 
Docus. See Capoc. 


Dod, Albert Bald- 
win, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born 
at Mendham, N. J., March 24, 1805. He graduated at 
Princeton College in 1822; spent about four years 
teaching near Fredericksburg, Va.; was licensed to 
preach in the spring of 1828 by the Presbytery of 
New York; and in 1830 appointed to the mathematical 
professorship in the college of Princeton, where he la- 
bored tiil his death, Nov. 20, 1845. Professor Dod pub- 
lished several articles in the Biblical Repertory, one of 
which, on “ Transcendentalism,” attracted great atten- 
tion, and was printed in aseparate pamphlet, He wasa 
man of very great ability as a writer and debater, and 
was very popular as a professor among his pupils. His 
sermons dealt with principles and strove to convince 
the understanding and rule the convictions, See Jndex 
to Princeton Rev. 1825-1868. 


Dod, John, an English divine, was born at Shot- 
ledge, Cheshire, in 1547; was bred in Jesus College, 
Cambridge; by nature a witty, by industry a learned, 
by grace a godly, divine; successively minister of Han- 
well, in Oxford, Fenny Compton, in Warwick, Canons 
Ashby and Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, though for a 
time silenced in each of them, and died, after a holy 
life in troublesome times, in 1645. When his mouth was 
shut by the authorities he instructed as much as before 
by his holy demeanor and pious discourse. His chief 
production was an Exposition of the Ten Commandments 
(Lond. 1606), whence he is often styled the Decalogist. 
See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 278; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v. 


Dod, William Armstrong, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, appears in the ministry in 1859, 
residing at that time in Princeton, N. J., aud became 
rector of Trinity Church in that place. This office he 
held until 1866, but he continued to reside in Princeton 
until: his death, Dec. 3, 1872, aged fifty-six years. See 
Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 138. 


Dodd, Charles (or Richard Tootle), a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, resided at Harvington, in Worces- 
tershire, England, and died there about 1745. His most 
celebrated work is a Church History of England (Brus- 
sels, 1737-42, 3 vols. fol.), several editions of which have 
appeared. Sec Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8 v. 


Dodge, Orrin, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born in 
Litchfield County, Conn., in 1803. He was baptized by 
Bishop Griswold, and received his early religious train- 
ing in the Protestant Episcopal Church. In 1815 he 
removed to central New York, attending school and 
working on a farm. From the age of seventcen to 
twenty-six he taught school; fur three years was in 
a public position in West Troy, and then for several 
years in active mercantile business, 
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in 1831, he was licensed in 1833, and ordained at Sand 
Lake, in May, 1834, remaining there three vears. His 
other pastorates were Maysville, nine years, West Troy, 
two years, and Ballston, two years. In 1848 he was 
appointed secretary for missions for the New York 
Baptist Convention, and, about a year after, agent for 
collecting funds fur the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, in which position, through a long term, he ex- 
hibited rare executive abilities. For five years he was 
laid aside from his labors by paralysis, and died at the 
residence of his daughter, in the city of New York, May 
17,1884. See Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. p.340. (J.C. S.) 


Dodge, William Sarl, an eminent philan- 
thropic elder in the Presbyterian Church, was born at 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 4, 1805. He came to New York 
in 1818 and entered a dry-gvods store as an errand boy 
and clerk, and, after remaining nine years, set up busi- 
ness for himself in the same line; but ın 1833 entered 
into partnership with his father-in-law, Anson G. Phelps, 
and continued in the same business antil his death, Feb. 
9, 1883. Mr. Dodge was supposed to have left a fort- 
une of upwards of tive million dollara He was either a 
president or director of many companies and societies. 
President Lincoln appointed him on the famous Indian 
Commission, He was a member of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress, of the Peace Commission of 1861, and of the 
Loyal League Commission, delegate to the World's 
Christian Alliance, and president for three terms of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He resigned the presidency 
of the Republican Union because of its deriving part 
of its revenue from the sale of liquor, and of a railroad 
company because of its violation of the Sabbath. Few 
have done more for the cause of temperance than Mr. 
Dodge. He was actively engaged in every benevolent 
enterprise, and gave upwards of one hundred thousand 
dollars a year to benevolent objects. (W. P. S.) 


Dodo. (1) Abbot of St. Genulfus in Bourges, died 
cir. A.D. 850. (2) Called also Odo, abbot of St. Mar- 
tial at Limousin, about the middle of the 9th century. 
(3) ‘The twenty-first bishop of Toul, at the beginning 
of the 8th century. 


Dodolinus (called also Dolinus, Laudolenus, and 
even Boholinus), a French saint, bishop of Vienne about 
the middle of the 7th century, is commemorated on 
April 1. 


Dodwell, Wituiam, D.D., an English clergyman, 
born at Shottesbrook, in Berkshire, June 17, 1709, 
was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
took his master’s degree in 1732. He was rector of 
Shottesbrook and vicar of Buckleberry and of White- 
Waltham; became a canon of the cathedral church at 
Salisbury, and was promoted to the archdeaconry of 
Berks by Bishop Thomas, He died Oct. 2i, 1785. 
The following are some of his publications: Teco Ser- 
mons on the Eternity of Future Punishment :— Visitation 
Sermon on the Desirableness of the Christian Faith (Ox- 
ford, 1744): — Two Sermons on Rational Faith (ibid. 
1745) :— Dissertation on Jephthah’s Vow (London, 1745) : 
—Sermon on St. Pauls Wish (Oxford, 1752), and many 
other single sermons, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Dogfan, a Welsh saint, slain in the 5th century by 
the pagan Saxons, is commemorated July 13. 


Doggett, Davin Sern, D.D., a bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Lancaster 
County, Va., June 26,1810. He was educated at the 
University of Virginia, and intended to follow the legal 
profession, but after his conversion gave it up for the 
ministry; on leaving college taught school a year in 
Orange County, Va., and in 1829 entered the Virginia 
Conference. That vear he was sent to Roanoke Circuit, 
N. C.; in 1880 to Mattamuskeet Circuit, in the same 
state; in 1831 to Petersburg, Va.: in 1832 to Lynch- 
burg; in 1834 to Trinity Station, Richmond; in 1885 


Being converted | to Petersburg; in 1836 to Norfolk; in 1838 to Lynch- 
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barg; in 1839 to Charlotteville, acting meanwhile as 
chaplain to the University of Virginia; and in 1840 was 
chaplain to Randolph-Macon College, and pastor of the 
town in which the cullege was then located. From 
1841 to 1846 he was professor of mental and moral 
philosophy in the same institution, In 1847 he was 
again sent to Lynchburg; in 1849 to Washington 
Sreet Station, Petersburg; in 1851 to Richmond; in 
1853 to Granby Street Station, Norfolk; in 1855 edited 
the Reriew; in 1856 went to Washington, D. C.; in 
1858 was presiding elder of the Richmond District; in 
1862 served Broad Street Station, and in 1864 Centena- 
ty Church. In 1865 he was associate editur with Rev. 
John E. Edwards, D.D., of the Episcopal Methodist, in 
Richmond ; and in April, 1867, was elected to the Epis- 
copar. He continued to reside in the same city, and 
executed the duties of his high office with great zeal, 
deroteduess, and success until his death, Oct. 27, 1880. 
It is thought he hastened his decease by overtaxing 
himself responding to extra calls in the summer of 1880. 
See The Quurterly Review of the M. E. Church South, 
Jan. 1881, p. 109; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 


Dogura (or Jumboo) Version of the Scriptures. 
This dialect is spoken in the mountainous or northern 
districts of Lahore, and east of the river Chenab and of 
Cashmere. A version of the New. Test. in Dogura was 
undertaken in Serampore in 1814, and left the press in 
18%. (B. P.) 


Dohrn, Jonass ALBERT Berxuarn, a distin- 
guished Orientalist of Germany, was born in 1805 at 
Scheuerfeld, near Coburg. He studied theology at 
Halle and Leipeic, but afterwards turned his attention 
exclusively to the languages of the East. In 1826 he 
was appointed professor of Sanscrit in the University 
of Kharkov, in Russia. Six vears later he was called 
to the ehair of Asiatic history and geography in the 
Oriental Institute at St. Petersburg, which he resigned 
in 1843 to become senior librarian of the imperial pub- 
lie library, He died in 1881. Ile published in 1846 
Das Asiatische Museum der Kaiserlicher Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, and in 1852 Catalogue des Manuscrits 
d Xylographes Orientauz. His last undertaking was 
an elaborate work on the migration of the ancient 
Huns ia Taberistan. (B. P.) 


Dolben, John (1), D.D., an English clergyman and 
archbishop of York, born at Stanwick, in Northampton- 
shire, March 20, 1625, was educated at Westminster 
houl, being admitted a king’s scholar in 1636, and in 
1640 elected to Christ Church, Oxford. He was or- 
daived about 1652; in 1660 presented to the rectory of 
Newington-cum-Britwell, in Oxfordshire, in the gift of 
the archbishop of Canterbury; in 1662 appointed arch- 
descon of London, and presented to the vicarage of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, bit resigned both in a short time to 
take the deanery of Westminster. In 1666 he was con- 
æcrsted bishop of Rochester, and allowed to hold the 
demery of Westminster ia commerdam; translated to 
the see of York in 1683, and became an ecclesiastical 
ferernor of that place. He died April 11, 1686. See 

Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8 v. 

Dolben, Sir John (2), D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was made prebendary of Durham, April 2, 1718. 
He published a sermon, Concio ad Clerum, on Heb. xii, 
1 (1726). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Au- 

A v. 


_ Dolcino, leader of the Apostolici (q. v.), was born 
m the diocese of Novara. He was the son of a priest, 
Janel the Apostolici in 1291, and became thcir leader 
in 1300, after the death of Segarelle. On behalf of his 
set he wrote three works, of which the third is entire- 
ly lost, bat of the first two there are some extracts in 
the Additamentum ad [istoriam Dulcini, The first was 
Wnitten in 1300, at Dalmatia, and is addressed to the 
Kattered members of gis sect as well as to all Chris- 
L—10 
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tians. He distinguishes four stages, status, in the de- 
velopment of the divine life on earth. ‘I'he first begins 
with the patriarchs, the second with Christ and his 
apostles, the third with pope Silvester and the emperor 
Constantine the Great, and the fourth with Segarelle 
and himself. Each stage was good in itself, but de- 
generation called furth a new one, for the better. The 
fourth stage was to last to the end of the world. Dol- 
cino also made some predictions, which proved a failure, 
yet in spite of this the people did not lose confidence in 
him. ‘There are, indeed, in his works both true relig- 
ious enthusiasm and a sharp sense of the corruption of 
the Church; but both are blurred by the whims of a 
sensuous and ill-regulated imagination. Dante (In- 


ferno, xxviii, 55 sq.) puts him on the same level with 


Mohammed. See Historiu Dulcini and A dditamentum, 
in Muratori, Script. Rerum /tal. ix, 425 q.; Mosheim, 
Geschichte des Apostelordens, in his Ketzergeschichte 
( Helmstiidt, 1748 ), p. 193 8q.; Schlosser, A balard und 
Dulcin (Gotha, 1807); Baggiolini, Dolcino e i Patarent 
(Novara, 1838); Krone, Fra Dolcino und die Patarener 
(Leipsic, 1844); Déllinger, Der Weissagungsglaube und 
das Prophetenthum in der christlichen Zeit, in Riehl's 
Histor. Taschenbuch, 1871; Schmidt, in Plitt-Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclopédie des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Dolera, CLEMENTE, a Genoese prelate and theolo. 
gian, was born at Moneglia in 1501. He was a Fran- 
ciscan, and became general of his order. In 1557 Paul 
IV made him cardinal, with the title of Suinte-Afarie 
de Ara Celi, and bishop of Foligno. He died at Rome, 
Jan. 6, 1568, leaving, Compendium Catholicarum Institu- 
tionum (Rome, 1562):—De Symbolu Apostolorum :— 
De Sacrumentis :— De Præceptis Divinis :— De Peccatis 
et Eorum Differentiis :—De Consiliis Evangelicis :— De 
Cœlibutu Sacerdotum :—-De (Ecumenico Concilio, ete 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, e. v. 


Dolichiānus (or Dulichianus), twenty-ninth 
bishop of Jerusalem, about the last quarter of the 2d 
century. 


Dolium, a convenient generic term for the various 
representations of casks and large vessels which occur 
frequently in early Christian art, and have symbolic 
meaning very generally attributed to them. As they 
are usually found on tombe, they are taken as empty, 
representing the body when the soul has fled from it. 
The close juncture of the staves in sume of the casks 
has been thought to indicate Christian unity. 


ito FILIO PATER DOLIENS 





Casks. (From the Catacombe.) 


Dollendorp, Joann (or HEINRICH von), a Ger- 
man theologian, was a professed monk of the convent 
of the Carmelites of Cologne and doctor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris He taught in that capital in 1339, be- 
came provincial of his order for Germany in 1351, and 
gained great reputation both as a theologian and as a 
preacher. He died at Cologne in 1375, leaving, Super 
Sententias :— Sermones de Tempore :—Sermones de Sanc- 
tis, etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, s. v. 


Doller, Jonass Lorenz, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Oct. 3, 1750, at Bretten. In 
1768 he joined the order of Jesuits at Mayence, and in 
1772 was appointed professor at Heidelberg. In 1779 


DOLPHIN - 2 


he resigned on account of feeble health, and died Jan. 
80, 1820. He published, Zeugnisse aller Juhkrhunderte 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1816) :—Luther's Katholisches 
Monument (ibid. 1817). See Döring, Die gelehrien The- 
ologen Deutschlands, i, 839 sq.; Winer, //andbuch der 
Theol. Lit, i, 405, 465. (B. P.) 


Dolphin, in Christian Art. The dolphin has been 
used from an early date in several senses, representing 
either the Lord himself, the individual Christian, or 
abstract qualitics, such as those of swiftness, bealltaney j 
conjugal affection, etc. 





The Dolphin as an Emblem. 


Dolz (Lat. Dolscius), Pavi, a German theologian 
and Grecist, was born at Plauen, in 1526. He studied 
at the University of Wittenberg. Melanchthon, who 
was his instructor, took him iuto his friendship, and 
helped him to obtain a place at the gymnasium of 
Halle. Dolscius attached himself closely to the cause 
and the doctrines of the famous reformer. He also 
studied medicine, and wrote Greek with facility. The 
city of Halle appointed him burgomaster, and later in- 
spector of the churches, schools, and salt-wells, He 
died there, March 9, 1589. His principal works are, 
Confessio Fidei Exhibita Auguste Grece Reddita (Basle, 
1559) :—Psalmi Daridis Grecis Versibus Elegiacis Red- 
diti (ibid. 1555). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Dom, a title of respect given to the Benedictines 
and canons, being the abbreviation of dominus, which 
was the Latin for the medisval ser (sieur), and str of 
the Reformation, and was applied to non - graduate 
priests, The A.B. of Cambridge is now designated 
“ dominus,” but the A.M., as at Oxford, is “dominus 
magister,” and the D.D. “ dominus doctor.” 


Domenec, Micuaet, D.D., a Roman Catholic 
bishop, was a native of Spain. He joined the American 
. mission of Lazarists while studying fur the priesthood, 

was ordained at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and for many years 
served as pastor at Germantown, Pa. On Dec. 6, 1860, 
he was consecrated Lishop of Pittsburgh, as successor to 
Dr. O'Connor, resigned. On Jan. 11, 1876, his diocese 
being divided, the new see of Allegheny was created, to 
which Domenec was translated. His health soon after 
failing, he went to Europe, and after visiting Rome, re- 
signed his sce, and died at Tarragona, Spain, Feb. 5, 
1878, aged sixty-five years, As a bishop Domenec was 
estvemed for his energy, charity, self-devotion, and zeal. 
See De Courcy and Shea, ist. of the Cath. Church in 
the U. S. p. 802. 


Domenichi (or de Domenico), an Italian prel- 
ate and theologian, was born in Venice in 1416. He 
tanght logic at Padua, theology at Bologna and Rome, 
and was appointed bishop of Torcello in 1448. Paul II 
transferred him to the see of Brescia, and Sixtus IV 
appointed him governor of Rome. Domenichi died at 
Brescia in 1478, leaving, De Reformationibus Romane 
Curia (Brescia, 1495) :—De Surquine Christi (Venice, 
1557) :—-De Dignitate Episcopali (Rome, 1757). He 
also published an edition of the Moralia of Gregory 
the Great (ibid. 1475). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8 v. 

Domenichino. See ZAMPIERI, DOMENICO. 


Domestic (“ belonging to the house or household ”) 
has several ecclesiastical senses: (1) Domestici are all who 
belong to the “ household of faith.” (2) In the East, the 
principal dignitary in a church choir after the “ chief 
. singer.” There was one on each side of the choir, to 
lead the singers in antiphonal chanting. (8) Domests- 
cus Ostiorum (“of the doors”), the chief doorkeeper at 
Constantinople. See Smith, Dict. of Christ, Antig. s. v. 
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Domingo pr Jesus Marta, a Spanish theologian, 
was born at Calatayud (Old Castile), May 16, 1539, 
He taught first among the Carmelites of the ancient 
observance, and afterwards took the habit of the bare- 
footed Carmelites. Being called to Rome about 1590, 
he was raised to the highest offices of his order, and 
was engaged by the pope in various important embas- 
sies, Besides Greek and Latin, Dommgo knew nearly 
all living languages. He died at Vienna, Feb. 16, 1630, 
leaving, Sentenze Spirituali (Paris, 1623) :— A rgumenta 
Psalmorum Divini (Rome, eod.):— Alia Argumenta 
Psalmorum (ibid. ):—LLa Concordia Espiritual (Bru- 
xelles, 1626; translated into French under the title, De 
la Théologie Mystique):—De la Protection de la Viergu 
(Paris, 1645) :— Directoire pour Bien Mourir :— Vie du 
Frere Alexis de Suaint- Bernard, Polunuis, etc. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, n. v.; Bonif. Muller, Leden wad 
Werken d. Dominicus a Jesu Maria (Vienna, 1878). 


Dominic, Saint (surnamed Loricatus, from the iron 
coat of mail which he constantly wore next to his skin), 
a famous Italian hermit, who died at Fonta Vellano 
(Umbria), Oct. 14, 1060, had passed through all the cler- 
ical degrees and then devoted himself to a life of soli- 
ary penance and extreme austerity, inflicting lashes 
upon himself daily, and hourly reciting certain Psalms, 


Dominio oF FLANDERS, a theologian, went to Italy 
when very young; entered the order of the Domini- 
cans, and taught theology at Bologna, where he died in 
1500. He wrote several books on scholastic philoso- 
phy, for which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Dominic or tHe Hoty Trisiry, a French theolo- 
gian, was born at Nevers, Aug. 4, 1616. He belonged to 
a nobleman’s family, and in 1634 joined the Carmelites 
in Paris He was sent to Rome to teach; then went 
to Malta as inquisitor, but came back to Rome again. 
In 1656 he was made general of his order, and pope 
Clement X appointed him qualifier of the holy office. 
He died at Rome, April 7, 1687, leaving, De Anno Ju- 
bilæi (Rome, 1650) :— Bibliotheca Theologica, etc. (ibid. 
1665-76, 7 vols.). See Huefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, £. v. 

Dominic or JERUSALEM, a converted rabbi, was 
born in 1550. He was made doctor at Safet, in Galilee, 
where he lectured on the Talmud, and became physj- 
cian to the sultan. In 1600 he was converted to Chris- 
tianity at Rome, where he taught Hebrew. He trans- 
lated the New Test. into Hebrew. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Dominic or St. GeMINIAN, a famous canonist of 
the 15th century, was a native of San Geminiano, in 
Florence. After completing his studics, he became in 
1407 vicar-general to the bishop of Modena, took part 
in 1409 in the synod of Pisa, anid was for many years 
professor at Bulogna, where he died. He wrote, Com- 
mentaria Propria Diligentissine Castigata in Decretum 
(edited by P. Albignac, Venice, 1504) :— Commentarius 
in Sezlum (Venice, 1558, 1579) :—Consilia et Responsa 
(Leyden, 1533; Venice, 1550). Comp. Schulte, Ge- 
schichte der Quellen und Literatur des cunonischen Rechts, 
ii, 295 (Stuttgart, 1877); Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte's 
Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Dominic or St. THomas, a Portuguese theologian, 
was born at Lisbon, and lived about the vear 1674. He 
belonged to the Dominican order, and became succes- 
sively prior, royal preacher, doctor, and professor of the- 
ology. He wrote Summa Theologie (Lisbon, 1690), con- 
taining a long statement of the nature and origin of 
the inquisition. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Dominica, the Lord's day, not the Sabbath. See 
SUNDAY. 

Dominica, a matron saint, commemorated Jan. 8 

Dominica Gaunt! (the Lord's day of joy), a name 
given by some of the ancient Christian writers to East- 
er Sunday. The Roman emperors were accustomed on 
that day, as a token of joy, to grant a release to all prie- 
oners except those guilty of great crimes. 
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Dominican. We add the following particulars 
from Walcott, Sac. Archaeol, s. v.: 


“The rule, a modification of that of St. Austin, was 
strict abstinence frum flesh; fasts of seven months’ dnra- 
tion, from Holy 
Cross Day to East- 
erand on all Fri- 
days; maintenance 
wholly by the alms 
of the fuithfal; the 
we of wovilen 
dothes only; and 
at fret a mere 
white tanic and 
ecepalar, without a 
cowl Intime this 
rigor was abuted, 
and they wore a 
white serge tanic, 
a black cappa or 
cloak, and a hood 
for the head ; and 
their simple, unn- 
dorned chapels be- 
came magnifice: t 
charcher, rich in 
every ornament of 
architecture, color, 
andearving. From 
their devotion to wae 
the Blessed Virgin, — — 
they called them- 
telves at fest until 
the pope furbade 
it, Brothers of the 
Virgin Mary; and they always had a Madonna and cru- 
efx in their cella. There was a general chapter held an- 
naally. The superior was called master of the order, and 
the greater officers, priors and superiors. The order was 
iusthated for preaching at home and for missions to the 
beathen ; it has prodaced one thonsand four hundred and 
fiftyeight cardinals. It used to take mere children and 
enroll them before the conventional age of probation. 
They beld that the Virgin was conceived in original sin, 
consecrated Satardnys to her honor, nnd were, in scholas- 
Ue theology, atont Thomiats. Their preaching-cross re- 
mains at Hereford, their refectory at Canterbury, the nave 
of the church and other bnildings may be seen at Nor- 
wich, and part of their convent at Lyun, Beverley, and 

loncester. There 

were three divisions 
of the order — the 
preaching friars, 
who occupied a con- 
vent; cloistered 
nuns; and the mili- 
tin of Jeens Christ, 
who engaged in act- 
ual war on heretics; 
they afterwards ad- 
mitted brethren and 
gisters of the Peni- 
tence of 8t. Domi- 
nic, who were np- 
xwoved in 1360 by 
unocent VI. Bieh- 
op Pecock says they 
evaded their rule, 
which forbade them 
to touch mane by 
counting wit a 
stick. The early 
Dominican church- 
~a es were plain, with- 
= out images, carv- 
= ings, or icturer, 
and provided with 
only one bell. The 
use of the organ 
was not common. 
Women were not allowed to sit in the choir-nisles, and 
large high screens parted off the friars from the congre- 
gation, for whose use, at the elevation of the host, win- 
ws were opened in there partitions, The lay brothers 
papat, Occasionally tbeir churches, as nt Venice and 
a were cruciform, bnt nenally terminated in a 
tzare end; the naves of Perugia and Spoleto are aisle- 

, bat sometimes they had narrow recesses, as at Ghent, 
or lateral chantries for altars; or, as at Pisa, Sligo, Bre- 
em, Kilmallock, Gloncester, and Roscommon, a single 
ale for the accommodation of the congregatiou at ser- 
mone: lateral chapele were added at n later date. Apsi- 

choirs ocear at Monza, Milan, Tonlonse, Antwerp, 
Oberwezel: and at Paria, Agen, and Toulouse the charch 
was double, consisting simply of two, aisles of eqnal 
sth. At Louvain and Norwich the nave has aisles of 
the uenal size. The choirs hnd no aisles. The chapter- 
at Toulouse war apsidal, and had three nieles. 

This order prays more than any other fur the dead, the 





Duminican Mouk of Cunvers. 









Dominican Nan, with Cape. 
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friars chanting the ‘De Profundis’ every time they pass 
through the cloister.” 

Dominici, Giovanni, an Italian prelate and theo- 
logian, was born at Florence about 1356, entered the 
Dominican order, and became a famous teacher of the- 
vlogy and canon law; also distinguished himself as a 
preacher; went on an embassy to Rome in 1406; was 
made bishop of Ragusa in 1407, and cardinal in 1408 
(which preferments led to a violent controversy), and 
died at Buda in 1419, leaving several minor productions, 
fur which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


DominYeous (1), Saint, bishop of Cambray, cir. A.D. 
540; (2) bishop of Carthage in the time of Gregory 
the Great; (3) bishop of Civita Vecchia, A.D. 601; (4) 
the eleventh bishop of Carpentras, A.D. 640-645; (5) 
the fifth bishop of Amiens, A.D. 721; (6) seventh bish- 
op of Sion (Sedunum), A.D. 516. 

Dominius, third bishop of Geneva in the first half 
of the 5th century. 

Dominus (or Domnus, in later Gallican docu- 
ments), equivalent to “saint,” the same as the mur of 
the Chaldean Christians, was at first a title of the ab- 
bot, afterwards of his sub-officials, and in the Middle 
Ages of monks generally. It has been applied to saints, 


7 | bishops, and to the pope. 


Domio, a martyr, was bishop of Salona, in Dalmatia, 
and is commemorated April 11. 


Domitianus, (1) abbot of Lyons; deposition July 
1; (2) martyr at Philadelphia, in Arabia; commem- 
orated Aug. 1; (3) deacon and martyr at Ancyra, in 
Galatia, with Eutyches; commemorated Dec. 28; (4) 
saint, abbot of Rambach-de-Joux, in the diocese of Ly- 
ons, in the 4th or 5th century; commemorated July 1; 
(5) seventh bishop of Geneva, about A.D. 470; (6) sev- 
enth bishop of Cologne, A.D. 535; (7) twelfth bishop 
of Angers, cir. A.D. 557-568; (8) suint, bishop of Maes- 
tricht in the middle of the 6th century, of whom some 
legendary miracles are told, is commemorated May 7; 
(9) metropolitan bishop of Ancyra, one of the Acephali, 
wrote to pope Vigilius On the Origenian Controversy, 
A.D. 554 (see Migne, Ixvii, 5382, 627); (10) bishop of 
Melitene and metropolitan of Armenia, cir. A.D. 564, was 
a well-read scholar, and an eminent saint. He was a 
relative of the emperor (Maurice), and one of his prin- 
cipal officers. After he had become a widower he con- 
secrated himself to the service of God, and was raised 
to the see of Melitene,a city of Armenia. In 589 Mau- 
rice sent him to Chosroes H, king of Persia, who was 
dethroned by his subjects. Domitianus assisted the 
defeated monarch with his counsels, and did not neg- 
lect anything to convert him, but without success, so 
that finally he wrote about him to pope Gregory. Do- 
mitianus came back to Constantinople, where Maurice 
kept him near, as his adviser and minister, assiguing 
him even the guardianship of his children, but the prel- 
ate dicd before the emperor, in 602. The body of Do- 
mitianus was transferred to Melitene, and as Theophy- 
lact says, “God attested his holiness by various mira- 
cles.” He is commemorated Jan. 10. 

Domitilla, a virgin martyr at ‘Terracina, in Cam- 
pania, under Domitian and Trajan; commemorated 
May 7 (or 12). 

Domitius, (1) martyr in Syria, commemorated 
July 5; (2) martyr in Phrygia, under Julian, commem- 
orated Aug. 7; (3) saen?, a confessor and ecclesiastic 
near Amiens, befure the middle of the 8th century; he 
resigned his office, and lived the rest of his days as a 
hermit. His relics were transferred in 1279 to the 
Cathedral of Amiens. He is commemorated Oct. 23. 


Dommerich, JoHany Cuurstorn, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Dec. 25, 1728, at Bneke- 
burg. He studied at Halle; for some time acted as tu- 
tor in the orphanage there; in 1747 was appointed morn- 
ing preacher at his native place, but in the following 
year accepted a call to Helmstidt; in 1749 became rec 
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tor at Wolfenbiittel, and in 1759 professor of metaphys- 
ics at Helmstiidt, where he died, May 28,1767. He 
wrote, Meditationes Philosophice et Theologica (Lemgo, 
1744) :—Commentatio Theologica (Helmstiidt, 1748) :— 
De Federe Baptismali (ibid. 1749) :— Theologisches Com- 
pendium (Halle, 1759) :— Gedanken über den Skepticismus 
(Braunschweig, 1767). See Döring, Die gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlands, i, 841 8q.; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Domnina (or Domnia), Suint, was of a noble 
family of Antioch. Having become a widow, she pro- 
fessed Christianity with her two daughters, Bernice 
and Prosdoce, and on the outbreak of the persecution 
by Diocletian, the three retired to Edessa. ‘They were 
seized and ordered to Antioch; but on reaching a river 
near Hierapolis, they took each other by the band, pre- 
cipitated themselves into the water, and were drowned. 
Their bodies were taken from the river and brought to 
Antioch, where Chrysostom testifies that they were in 
his time. They are commemorated April 14. 


Domninus, (1) martyr at Thessalonica, under Ga- 
Jerins, commemorated March 30; (2) martyr at Cæsa- 
rea, with several others, under Maximin, Nov. 5, 307 ; 
commemorated Oct. 9; (8) saint, bishop of Digne, in | 
Gaul, in the beginning of the 8d century ; commemo- 
rated Feb. 13; (4) bishop of Marcionopolis, in Mœsia 
Inferior, cir. A.D. 860; (5) sometimes called saint, bish- 
op of Grenoble at the Council of Aquileia; (6) saint, 
twenty-second bishop of Vienne, in France, about the 
middle of the 6th century. 

Domndlus (or Domus), (1) Saint (otherwise 
called Andelain), a confessor of Auxerre, is commemo- 
rated Oct. 21; (2) saint (otherwise called 4 nolet, Damp- 
nolet, Tonnolein, etc.), is said to have been a prince of Li- 
mosin, where his body was originally buried in the Church 
of St. Gregory, near the monastery of St. Andrew, but was 
taken outside the city in 1534; commemorated July 1; 
(3) suint, tenth bishop of Le Mans, appointed by Clo- 
thaire, A.D. 559, and died Dec. 1, 581, after a life of 
great virtue; (4) saint, twenty-ninth archbishop of 
Vienne, France, in the beginning of the 7th century; | 
noted for redeeming Christian captives; commemo- 
rated June 16; (5) twelfth bishop of Macon, France, 
cir. A.D. 732-743. 

Domnülus, bishop of Marseilles in the 7th cen- 
tury 

Domnus is the name of three ancient bishops of 
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Donåtā, of Scillita, a martyr at Carthage, with 
eleven others, commemorated July 17. 


Donatiānus, (1) Saint, a martyr at Nantes, with 
his brother Rogantius, cir, A.D. 299; commemorated 
May 24; (2) bishop and confessor in Africa, under Hun- 
nericus, commemorated Sept. 6; (3) bishop of Claudii 
Forum at the Council of Rome, A.D. 313; (4) saint, a 
bishop and confesseur of Chalons-sur-Sadne, cir. A.D. 346, 
commemorated Aug. 7; (5) suint, a bishop of Rheims 
(commonly called St. Donas), A.D. 860-390, a Roman by 
birth, commemorated Oct. 14; (6) bishop of Telepte, in 
Africa, presided at the council there, A.D. 418. 


Donatilla, a virgin martyr, in Africa, with Maxima 
and Secunda, under Gallienus, commemorated July 30. 


Donato, Luiel, an Italian theologian, was bom in 
Venice, became bishop of Bergamo, and died in 1484, 
leaving, among other works, Cummentarses on the Mas- 
ter of Sentences; also Sermons, etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s.v. 

Donatus. (1) Martyr at Rome with Aquilinus 
and three others; commemorated Feb. 4. (2) Martyr 
at Concordia with Secundianus, Romulus, and eighty- 
six others; commemorated Feb. 17. (3) Martyr at Car- 
thage; commemorated March 1. (4) Martyr in Africa, 
with Epiphanius the bishop, and others; commemo- 
rated April 7 (or 6). (5) Martyr at Cæsarea, in Cappa- 
docia, with Polveuctus and Victorius; commemorated 
May 21. (6) Bishop and martyr at Aretium, in Tus- 
cany, under Julian; commemorated Aug. 7. (7) The 
presbyter and anchorite in a district on Mount Jura, in 
Belgic Gaul; commemorated Aug. 19. (8) Martyr at 
Antioch, with Restitutus, Valerianus, Fructuosa, and 
twelve others; commemorated Aug. 23. (9) Martyr at 
Capua, with Quintus and Arcontius; commemorated 
Sept. 5. (10) Martyr with Hermogenes and twenty- 
two others; commemorated Dec. 12. (11) Bishop of 
Euroa, in Vetus Epirus, cir. A.D.387. (12) Bishop of 
Tysedis, in Numidia, in the 4th century. (13) Donatist 
bishop of Bagaia, in the 4th century. (14) Bishop of 
Nicopolis, in Vetus Epirus, cir. A.D. 425-433, (15) 
Twenty-tifth bishop of Avignon, in the middle of the 5th 
century. (16) One of the four bishops from Africa at 
the Council of Rome, A.D. 487. (17) Bishop of Be- 
sançon, bom in 592 or 594, and died in 651; commemo- 
rated Ang.7, (18%) The name of two Irish saints (prob- 
ably Lat. for Donayh); one, bishop of Lupia (now Leece, 
near Naples), in the 7th century; the other, bishop of 


Antioch: (1) son of Demetrianus, appointed by the! Fiesole, in ‘Tuscany : both commemorated Oct.22. (19) 
Council of Antioch, A.D. 269, without the voice of the | Patriarch of Grado, A.D. 717-730. See also DUNAN ; 
clergy or people, and was installed in office three years | DUNCHAIDH. 


later by a decree of the emperor. He held the see only | Dondi (Dall Orologio), Fraxcesco Scirtone, an 
a few years; (2) nephew of John of Antioch, on whose | Italian prelate and theologian, was bom in January, 
death in 441 he was elected bishop, and attained great | 1756. He studied at the college of Modena; in 1807 
popularity. He was afterwards involved in the Atha- was called to the bishopric of Padua; and died Oct. 6, 


nasian controversy, and after many vicissitudes was | 1829, leaving many archwological works, fur which see 
finally expelled from the see, and retired to the laura | Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


of St. Euthymius of Falestine, A.D. 452; (3) a Thracian, 
appointed by Justinian in 546, and occupied the see 
fourteen years, 

Domnus is also the name of (1) one of the forty-three 
solitaries who lived in the 4th century, at Raithu, in 
the caverns of Sinai, and were attacked about A.D, 373, 
by the Blemmyes; Domnus died of his wounds, and is 
commemorated Jan. 14; (2) bishop of Apamea, present 
at the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451; (3) bishop of 
Elne (Helena) before A.D. 568; a man of great sanctity ; 
(4) bishop of Messana (also called Demus) in the 7th 
century; (5) pope. See Dosus; (6) forty-tirst bishop 
of Avignon, died about A.D. 743. 

Domo (or Dromo), twenty-ninth abbot of Char- 
tres, in the 7th century. 


Donelson, Park Snarreex, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was bom at Colerain, Mass., April 
17,1825. He was converted in 1835; accepted the call 
to the ministry in 1842; graduated from the Michigan 
University in 1849, and spent the next two years in the 
theological school at Auburn, N. Y. He joined the 
Michigan Conference in 1851, and served two years as 
| professor of ancient languages in Albion College. The 

next two years he was pastor at Lansing, when he was 
elected president of the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, 
at Delaware, O., and in that capacity served seventeen 
; Years, The last ten years of his life were spent in the 
| pastorate, in the Centra) Ohio Conference. He was 
twice a delegate to the General Conference, and a dele~ 
gate to the First Gcumenical Conference (London, 1881). 

Donadeus, twelfth bishop of Gap, present at the | He died in Dexter, Mich., May 6, 1882. See Minutes of 
synod of Narbonne in A.D, 788. Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 827; Gen. Cat. of Auburn 

Donald (Lat. Doneraldus), a Scotch saint, commem. | Theol. Sem. 1883, p. 287. 
orated with his nine daughters, July 15. Doni (d’.1 ttichi), Louis, a French prelate and writer, 
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of Italian extraction, was born in 1596; entered the or- 
der ofthe Minorites in 1616, was made co-rector of their 
house in Paris, later provincial of Burgundy, bishop of 
Riez in 1628, and died at Autun, July 2, 1664, leaving 
a namber of works, chiefiy historical and biographical, 
for which see Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Donin, Lupwie, an ascetic writer, was born in 1810 
at Tiefenbach, in Lower Austria, In 1833 he was made 
priest; and from 1835 to his death, Aug. 20, 1876, he 
discharged his pastoral duties at St. Stephen’s, in Vi- 
enna, See Kaulen, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Atrchen-Lex- 
im a v. (B. P.) 


Donjon (Donjum, or Duisson), Grorrror DK, 
anced French crusader, was elected tenth grand-mas- 
ter of the order of St. John of Jerusalem in 1191, and 
the same year distinguished himself in the battles at 
Arsuf and Ramleh. See ‘TEMPLARS, 


Donnan, the name of several Scotch saints: (1) 
Abbot of Egg, massacred A.D. 627; commemorated 
April 17. (2) Priest of Inis-aingin, in Loch Rilh, about 
the middle of the 6th century; commemorated Jan. 7 
(also April 29 and Aug. 10). (3) Deacon with his broth- 
er Sc. Ciaran, at Cluain; commemorated Aug. 11. 


Donnell, Robert, a Cumberland Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Guilford County, N. C., in April, 
1. Iu 1806 he was given authority to preach, and 
in 1809 penetrated into northern Alabama and organ- 
ized several congregations in that new country. In 
October, 1811, he was ordained. Previous to 1817 he 
labored chiefly as an itinerant minister; after that date 
be settled first in Madison County, Ala., where he re- 
sided about two yeara, and then settled ten miles from 
Athens, Limestone Co. Although at this time en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuita, he still was laboriously 
employed as a minister. The General Assembly of 1831 
appointed him one of five missionaries to western Penn- 
tylvania. About 1830 he began to labor in Nashville, 
and, as a result, Cumberland Presbyterianism was intro- 
duced into that city. For the purpose of organizing a 
congregation, he went to Memphis in 1845, and labured 
there several months. Shortly after, he succeeded the 
Rev. George Donnell as pastor of the congregation at 
Lebanon, Tenn., and remained until February, 1849, 
when he removed to Athens, Ala., where he died, May 
4.1855, Mr. Donnell published, in the latter part of 
bis life, a small volume entitled 7hough’s. When the 
fra General Assembly met, in 1829, at Princeton, Ky., 
be preached the opening sermon; and in 1887 he was 
mederator of that body. For a considerable time he 
was regarded as the leader of the southern portion of 
theChurch. See Beard, Biographical Sketches (1st ser.), 
p 101. 


Donnolo, Sassatnat, an Italian Hebrew writer, 
was born at Oria, near Otranto, in 913. At the time 
when Oria was plundered by the Mohammedans of the 
Fatimite kingdom, he was taken captive with his par- 
eta While the latter were taken to Palermo and Afri- 
es, Donnolo was redeemed at Trani. Destitute of all 
means for support, be paved his own way by studying 
medicine and astrology, in which branches he soon be- 
tame famous. Though a practitioner of medicine—for 
he was physician to the Byzantine viceroy Eupraxios— 
he owes his reputation to his erudite works on astron- 
uy. He wrote, Sefer Tuchkemom (“NAINN D), a 
commentary on the Boraita of Samuel of Nehardea, in 
which he embodies what he had personally learned in 
the Fast about the zodiac and the constellations, and 
the horoscopes of astrology, as well as what he had 
read in the writings of Greek, Arabian, and Indian as- 
tronomers :— Zophnath Paaneach (M33 MIPS ©), an 
astronomical commentary on the book Jezirah, the 
introductory ion of which is printed in Geiger's 
Melo Chofnayim (Berlin, 1840) :—Sefer Hammazaloth 
(abren 0), an astrognosy. See Grätz, Gesch. d. Ju- 
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den, v, 816; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Litera- 
ture, p. 281; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 181; 
Furst, Bild, Jud. i, 211; Geiger, Sabb. Donnolo, in Melo 
Chofnayim, p. 95-99; Furst, in Literatur- und Kultur- 
geschichte der Juden in Asien, i,49; Jellinek, Der AMen- 
schals Gottes Ebenbild von R. S. Donolo (Leipsic, 1854); 
De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico, p. 89 (Germ. transi.). 
(B. P.) 

Donortius, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the see 
of Aberdeen about 1016. He died in 1098. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 102. 


Donoso, Joser, an eminent Spanish painter, was 
born at Consuegra in 1628, and studied in the school of 
Juan Carreno for six years, He executed a large num- 
ber of works for the churches and public edifices of 
Madrid, among which are those in the Convent de la 
Victoire, viz., The Canonization of St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara; six large pictures from the life of St. Benedict; 
The Conception; The Last Supper. He died in 1686, 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Aris, s v. 

Donus (or Domnus) I, seventy-ninth pope, was 
born at Rome, and was made pontiff Nov. 1, 676. In 
677 he obtained from Constantine Pogonatus the revo- 
cation of the edict which exempted the archbishopric 
of Ravenna from the jurisdiction of the holy see. Re- 
paratus, who was then archbishop, had the prudence to 
submit, and thus to make an end to the schism of Ra- 
venna. Donus restored the Basilica of St. Paul, and 
adorned the atrium of the Church of St. Peter, which 
was called the Paradise. Some Church historians give 
Donus I the title suint. He died April 11, 678, See 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog, Générale, s. v. 


Donus (or Domnus) II, according to some, the 
one hundred and thirty-seventh pope, was elected pon- 
tiff in 974, after the expulsion of Benedict VI, and by 
influence of the counts of Tusculum. His pontificate, 
however, is very obscure. He is set down as having 
died Dec. 19,975. See Pores. 


Doolittle, Justus, a Presbyterian missionary, was 
born in Rutland, N. Y., June 23, 1824. He graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1846, and from Auburn T'he- 
ological Seminary in 1849; was ordained at Auburn 
the same year, and served as missionary in Foochow, 
‘Tientsin, and Shanghai, until 1869, and in 1872 and 
1878. Thereafter he resided at Clinton, N. Y., until 
his death, June 15, 1880. He is the author of Social 
Life of the Chinese (1865, 2 vols.) :—Vocabulary and 
Hand-book of Chinese Language (1878). See Gen. Cat. 
of Auburn Theol, Sem. 1883, p. 277. (B. P.) 


Doorga. See DURGA. 


Doors or Cuurcnes, The principal outer doors of 
a church seem to have been in ancient times at the 
west, if the church was so built that the altar was at 
the east end, or, at any rate, in the end facing the altar. 
In a basilican church of three aisles there were for the 
most part three western doors, In Constantine’s great 
“ Church of the Saviuur,” at Jerusalem, the three doors 
faced the east. The great Church of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, had nine doors between the narthex 
and the nave, As these were covered with silver, 
not only were they called the “Silver Doors,” but 
the same term came to designate the corresponding 
doors of other churches, although not so decorated. 
The great western doors of the nave were called the 
“ Royal Gates ;” and when the church had a narthex, 
the western doors of this were also called “Royal 
Gates.” The “ Beautiful Gates” were supposed by 
Goar to be the gates which separate chorus and tra- 
peza; by Ducange, those which separate nave from 
narthex; and by Neale, the outer gates of the nar- 
thex. The “Angelic Gate” was one which allowed 
a person to enter the trapeza so as to draw near the 
choir. 


Dora. Sister. 
LOW. 


See Parrisox, Dorornuy WYND 


DORBENE 


Dorbene (surnamed the Tull), an Irish saint, com- 
memorated Oct. 28, was abbot of Iona, and died in 7138. 


Doré, Pierre (Lat. Petrus Auratua), a French the- 
ologian, born at Orleans about 1500, joined the Domin- 
icans at Blois in 1514, was admitted into the Sorbonne 
in 1532, became prior of his monastery in 1543, and di- 
rected for a long time the college at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
He was court-preacher, and acquired great celebrity by 
his violent denunciations of the Protestants, He died 
at Paris, May 19, 1559, leaving many writings with odd 
titles and contents. See Hoefer, Nour. Bivg. Générale, 
8. V. 

Doremus, Mrs. Saran PLarr (née Haines), a 
noted philanthropic member of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, was born in New York city, Aug. 3, 1802. She 
was manager and director of more benevolent and re- 
ligious institutions than any other woman in the coun- 
try, if not in the world. In 1828 she set on foot a mis- 
sion for the suffering Greeks, She was the patron of 
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the City Prison Association, and of many institutions : 


for the relief of women and children, as well as of the 
city Bible and Tract Societies. To her Dr, Sims went 
with his noble idea of a hospital for women, which she 
took hold of and carried through, Her house was a 
model of a Christian home, aud it was a hospitable re- 
sort fur missionaries on their way to distant fields, or re- 
turning with broken health, not only of her own Church, 
but of every other. Early, while yet it was dark, she 
might have been seen on her way to market to procure 
fuod for the asylums under her motherly care. The 
crown of her work was the organization of the Women's 
Missionary Society, out of which has grown similar as- 
sociations all over the land, auxiliary to the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and from which go contributions to 
China, India, Japan, and Africa. When others in the 
hot season sought the seaside for rest and recreation, 
she stuod by her post and labored night and day for her 
widely extended charge. She died at her residence in 
New York, Jan. 29, 1877. (W. P.S.) 


Doren, W1.LiamM Howakn van, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, was born in Orange County, N. Y., March 
2, 1810. He was a graduate of Columbia College and 
of the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
In 1836 he was licensed to preach by the Louisville 
Presbytery, and shortly afterwards spent two years in 
missionary work. In 1839 he accepted a call to the 
Reformed Church in East Brooklyn, L. I., of which he 
was pastor eleven vears. He also took charge of a 
mission church in New York city, now known as the 
Thirty-fourth Street Church, and afterwards of the Sec- 
ond Church at St. Louis. In 1865 he removed to Chi- 
cago, and in 1878 to Indianapolis, Ind., where he died, 
Sept. 8, 1882. He is the author of A Suggestive Com- 
mentary on Luke, with Critical and Ilomiletical Notes 
(N. Y. 1868, 2 vols.) :—A Suggestive Commentary on St, 
John (Lond. 1879, 2 vols.) :—A Suggestire Commentary 
on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans (1870, 2 vols.). 
(B. P.) 

Doria, a martyr, with Chrysanthus, under Nume- 
rian, commemorated March 19. 


Doria, Giovanni Pamfili, an Italian prelate, 
was born at Rome, Nov. 11,1751. He was made arch- 
bishop at the age of twenty, and was sent on an em- 
bassy to Madrid, and afterwards as nuncio to France. 
On his return to Rome he was made cardinal, with the 
title of Sainte-Marie. In April, 1798, when the French 
entered Rome, he was arrested, but was soon released, 
and retired to his family at Genoa. He was eventually 
appointed financial intendant to the papal court. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Doria, Sinibaldo, an Italian prelate, was born at 
Genoa, Oct. 21, 1664. After enjoving successively vari- 
ous offices at Rome, he was called to the archiepisco- 
pacy of Patras, Dec. 11, 1711; to that of Benevento, 
May 21, 1731; was declared cardinal on Sept. 24 follow- 
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ing, and died at Benevento, Dec. 4, 1733. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. ' 
Dorigny, Louis, an eminent French painter and 
engraver, was born at Paris in 1654. He weut to Rome, 
and after remaining there four years, executed the grand 
altar - piece for the Feuillants at Foligno. He after- 
wards visited Venice, where he remained ten years, 
The work which does him most honor is the cupola of 
the cathedral at Trent. He died at Verona in 1742, 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, $ v. 


Dorigny, Nicolas, a celebrated engraver, was born 
at Paris in 1657, and studied in Italy twenty veara. In 
1711 he went to England to do some fine work. He re- 
turned to Paris in 1724, where he died in 1746, The 
following are some of his most capital prints: St. Peter 
Walking on the Sea; The Virgin and Infunt, with St. 
Charles Borromeo, and St. Liborius; The Adoration of 
the Mugi; The Birth of the Virgin; The Trinity; St. 

‘rancis Kneeling before the Virgin und Infant ; St. Peter 
and St. John Healing the Lame Mun at the Gate of the 
Temple. See Spooner, Biog. list. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Dorland (or Dorlant), Prerre, a Belgian theo- 
logian, was born at Diest (Brabant), took the habit of 
the Carthusian friars at the monastery of Zelhem, be- 
came prior of that house, and died Aug. 25, 1507. He 
wrote many works on practical piety, for the principal 
of which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


D'Orléans (de la Mothe), Lovis Fraxcois Ga- 
BRIEL, a French prelate, was born at Carpentras, Jan. 
15, 1683, of an ancient family of Vicenza, called Aure- 
liuni. He pursued his studies with the Jesuits, and 
became successively canon of Carpentras, grand vicar 
of Arles, administrator of the diocese of Senez, and final- 
ly bishop of Amiens in 17338, an office which he tilled 
with great ability. He died there, July 10, 1774, leav- 
ing Lettres Spirituelles (Paria, 1777). Abbé Dargnies 
has published his Mémoires (Mechlin, 1785). See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Dorman, Thomas, a Roman Catholic writer of 
the 16th century, was born at Amersham, Buckingham- 
shire, England. He was educated at Berkhamstead 
School (Protestant, founded by Dr. Incent), Hertford- 
shire; afterwards became a Romanist, fled to the Con- 
tinent during the Protestant ascendency, and there 
wrote a book Against Alexander Nowel, the English Cal- 
vinist:—A Proof of Certain Articles in Religion Denied 
by M. Jewell (Antwerp, 1564, 4to) :— Disproof of Mr. 
Alex, Nowell’s Reproof (ibid, 1565, 4to):—A Request to 
Mr, Jewell, etc. (Lond. 1567, 8vo). See Fuller, Wor- 
thies of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 211; Wood, A then. Oxon. 

Dormans, Jean pe, cardinal-chancellor and gnar- 
dian of the seals under the kings John IH and Charles V, 
was born at Dormans (Champagne). He founded at 
Paris, May 16, 1370, the college called De Beauvais, 
from the name of his diocese, and died in that city, 
Nov, 7, 1373. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, a. v. 

Dormitory. It was the primitive custom for all 
the monks of a monastery to sleep in one large dormi- 
tory. Not until the 14th century was the custom in- 
troduced of using separate sleeping-cella, By the rule 
of Benedict all were to sleep in one room, if possible, 
with the abbot in their midst, or in larger monasteries 
ten or twenty, together with a dean. Only the aged, 
the infirm, and the excommunicated were excepted from 
this arrangement. Each monk was to have a separate 
bed. They were to sleep clothed and girded. The 
room was kept under lock and key until morning. In 
the first fervor of monastic zeal it was a common prac- 
tice to sleep on the bare ground—afterwards on mata. 
A fire was kept burning in the room all night. The 
sleeping-room for stranger monks was usually close to 
the great dormitory and the chapel. See Smith, Dect, 
of Christ. Antig. 8. v. 


DORNER 29 


‘Dorner, Isaac AuGvst, one of the moet prominent 
evangelical theologians of Germany, was born in the 
tillage of Neuhausen-ob-Eck, in Wurtemberg, June 20, 
1209, being the son of a Lutheran clergyman. He was 
educated at Tubingen, acted an pastor in his native. 
place, and subsequently travelled in Holland and Eng- 
lnd. He became successively professor of theology in 
the universities of Tubingen (1838), Kiel (1889), Kö- 
nigsberg (1840), Bonn (1847), Gottingen (1853), and in 
1457 at Berlin, where he died, July 12, 1884, He was 
e councillor of the upper consistory, a distinguished | 
contributor to Herzog’s Encyklopddie, and co-editor of | 
the Jukrbitcher für Deutsche Theologie. The first great 
work of Dr. Dorner, and that which at once gave him 
celebrity, was his Enfacicklungsgeschichte von der Person 
Christi (Stuttgard, 1839, 1846; Berlin, 1854, 4 vols. | 
Srv), translated by D. W. Simon in Clark's “Foreign 
Theological Library,” and entitled //istory of the Devel- 
opment of the Person of Christ (Edinburgh, 1859, 5 vols. 
tsv). In ite first form it was a single volume of moder- | 
ate size. Subsequently he made it by far the most | 
leamed and extensive discussion of the theme which 
has ever been undertaken, It is critical as well as his- 
torical, A vast amount of collateral matter, of great | 
importance to the theological student, is incidentally 
interwoven in its chapters In this work, as every- 
where, Dorner shows himself in cordial sympathy with 
evangelical truth, yet Lound to no traditional formulas 
in which that truth has been set forth in times past. 
The book is a fine example of the mingling of intellec- 
tual freedom with due reverence, and of the spirit of 
science with genuine devoutness, The Geschichte der 
Protestuntischen Theologie ( Leipsic, 1867), translated 
as History of Protestant Theology (Edinburgh, 1871-72, 
2 vola), referring particularly to Germany, is a work 
of more popular interest than the treatise just referred 
ta It surveys the Reformation, in its sources and 
phenomena, and in its cunsequences, on the doctrinal 
side, In the earlier chapters is to be found a profound 
as well as discritninating exposition of the cardinal truth 
of justification by faith, in its relation to the authority 
of the Scriptures. What is meant by “Christian con- 
sciousness,” and what rights pertain to it, are instruc- 
tirely unfolded. A volume less known than either of 
these noticed above is the Collection of Essays, which 
embrace some of the most valuable of the briefer con- 
tributions of Dorner to theological literature. ‘The ex- 
tended paper, in which he treats of the Attributes of 
God, is a masterly handling of this topic. But the 
crowning work of his life was the System of Christian 
Theology, which called forth the praise and admiration 
of all enlightened and unprejudiced judges. When, in 
1873, the Evangelical Alliance met in New York, Dor- 
her was one of the European delegates, He combindd 
profound learning, critical penetration, and power of 
generalization with an earnest Christian spirit. He 
Was thoroughly trained in the ancient and modem 
shoals of philosophy, and gave evidence, on his first 
appearance before the public, of his ability to defeat the 
pantheistic Hegelians with their own weapons, and 
thus to do most important service to German the- 
ology. This service he faithfully rendered, and lifted 
up theology to the rank of a science, pointed out the 
path of reconciliation between knowledge and faith, 
and raised up a body of defenders and expounders of 
Christianity against the philusophical and critical in- 
Sdelity on the continent of Europe. Besides the works 
mentioned above, Prof. Dorner published a number of 
— mentioned in Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 289 sq. 

(R P.) 


Dornez, an inferior kind of damask, anciently used 
Íe church vestments, altar - hangings, etc., originally 
@enulectured at Doornick (Tournay), in Flanders, 














Dorna. “Indus et Dorona” are commemorated 
& saints Dec. 19. 


Dorothea, a virgin martyr with Theophilus at 
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Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, under Diocletian; commemo» ' 
rated Feb. 6. 


Dorotheanisses is the name of the members of a 
society formed for the care of neglected girls. In order 
to protect such girls against immoral influences and to 
get them used to work, a society of Christian young la- 
dies and women was formed at Rome in 1830. St. Doro- 
thea was chosen as the patroness of the society, and the 
rules and regulations of the same were printed at Rome 
in 1886. Pope Gregory XVI sanctioned, in 1841, the 
movement, which soon made rapid progress in Lombardy 
and Venice. As the sisters had not only to take care 
of these neglected girls, but also to educate them, pope 
Pius IX confirmed them in 1860 as the Teuching-sisters 
of St, Dorothea, See Kaulen, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchen-Leriton,s.v. (B. P.) 


Dorotheus. (1) Martyr with Castor at Tarsus, in 
Cilicia; commemorated March 28. (2) Martyr with 
Gorgonius at Nicomedia, under Diocletian; commemo- 
rated Sept.9. ‘There are two other saints of the same 
name commemorated on this day—one, an anchorite of 
Thebes, in Egypt, cir. A.D. 395; the other, a founder of 
a monastery at Trebizond, in the lith century, over 
which he is said to have presided many vears; but there 
appcars to be some confusion in the name, perhaps by 
an identification with one or more of the four archi- 
mandrites of Palestine who are reported under this 
name. (3) First abbot of Lyons, in France, in the 3d 
century. (4) A deacon of Antioch, A.D. 372. (5) A 
presbyter sent by Basil to seek help from the Roman 
bishops, A.D. 378 (6) An Arian bishop (also called 
Theodorus) of Antioch during the Melitian schism, 
A.D.376. (7) Abbot of a nunnery in Athribia (Egypt), 
cir. A.D. 431. (8) A monk of Alexandria, banished by 
the emperor Anastasius, cir, A.D. 502, for writing a book 
in favor of the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, (9) 
Bishop of Thessalonica, A.D. 515-20. (10) A monk 
(also called Droctor@us) of great. virtue, appointed ub- 
bot of St. Vincent (France) A.D. 559. 


Dorpat Esrnonran. See Estiontan. 


Dorr, Beyssamiy, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal di- 
vine, was born at Salisbury, Mass., March 22, 1796, and 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1817, after which 
he studied law and then theology. He was ordained 
deacon in 1820 and presbyter in 1823. He was rector 
of the united churches of Lansingburg and Waterford, 
N. Y., from 1820 to 1829; rector of ‘Trinity Church, 
Utica, until 1835; and general agent for the domestic 
committee of the Board of Missions until 1837, when 
he became rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia. He. 
died Sept. 18, 1869. His publications include, //istory 
of the Pocket Prayer-book (written by itself):—Church- 
man's Manual :—Prophecies and Types :—Incvitation to 
the Holy Communion :—Travels in the East, and other 
works, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 

Dorranoe, Jonx, D.D„ a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Kingston, Pa., Feb. 28, 1800. Ile gradu- 
ated from New Jersey College in 1823, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1826; was licensed by the 
Mississippi Presbytery the same year; was pastor at 
Baton Rouge, La., till 1830; then at Wysox, Pa.; July 
8, 1833, was called to Wilkesbarre, and died there, April 
18, 1861. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p. 44. 

Dorrellites, a religious sect, fullowers of one Dor- 
rell, who disseminated his doctrines at Leyden, Mass., 
about the close of the last century. He pretended to 
be a prophet sent to supersede the Christian dispensa- 
tion and to introduce a new one, of which he was to 
be the head. ‘The creed of this sect, according to the 
statement of Dorrell, was as follows: “Jesus Christ, 
as to substance, is a spirit, and is God. He took a. 
body, died, and never rose from the dead. None of 
the human race will ever rise from their graves. ‘The’ 


DORSAL 


resurrection spoken of in Scripture is only one from 
sin to spiritual life, which consists in perfect obedi- 
ence to God. Written revelation is a type of the 
substance of the true revelation which God makes 
to those whom he raises from spiritual death, The 
substance is God revealed in the soul. ‘Those who 
have it are perfect, are incapable of sinning, and have 
notbing to do with the Bible. Neither prayer nor 
any other worship is necessary. There is no law 
but that of nature. There is no future judgment, 
God has no forethought, no knowledge, of what passes 
in the dark world, which is hell, nor any knowledge 
of what has taken place or will take place in this 
world.” 


Dorsal (or Dossal) (Lat. dorsum, and Fr. dos, 
“the back”). (1) The hinder part of a stall. (2) The 
hanging behind the choir stalls, or an altar, and ren- 
dered tapecium. It is made of satin or damask, and 
should have a representation of the Crucifixion em- 
broidered on it; or, if there be a crucifix on the altar, 
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there should be depicted one of the joyful mysteries, 
At St. Alban’s, at the close of the lith century, it was 
wrought with the martyrdom of the saint; and two 
others, in the 12th century, represented the Prodigal 
Son and the Traveller who Fell among Thieves. Some 
heraldic tapestries were in use behind the stalls of Exe- 
ter. Possibly dorsals were the origin of the linen pat- 
tern on panelling. 


Dorsten, JOHANN von, an Augustinian theologian 
of the 15th century, was professor of theology and phi- 
losophy at Erfurt, where he died in 1481. Of his many 
writings, only the Tractatus sive Collatio Synodalis de 
Statutis Ecclesiarum (Erfurt, 1489), and Determinatio de 
Cruore Miraculoso Jesu Christi ( Leipsic, 1510), were 
published. A list of his works is given in Ossinger, 
Biblioth. August. p. 299. See also Hartzheim, Pibl. 
Col, p. 167; Fabr.-Mansi, iii, 359; Kanlen, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Dorymédon, a martyr with Trophimus and Sab- 
batius, A.D. 278; commemorated Sept. 19. 


Dosi, GiroLamo, a distinguished Italian archi- 
tect, was born at Carpi in 1695, instructed in the 
school of Fontana, where he soon attained distinction, 
and was appointed state architect by Clement XII. 
Among his best works are the cathedrals of Albano and 
Velletri, and the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
He died at Carpi in 1775. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts,s, v.; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog, Générale, s. v. 
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Tell-DothAn, from the South. (From a Photograph by the Editor.) 


DOUFFLEST 


Dositheus. (1) Bishop of Seleucia Pieria, trans- 
ferred to ‘Tarsus, A.D.415. (2) Au obscure herm)’ pear 
Jerusalem, in the Gth century, according to some later 
martyrologies, and commemorated Feb. 23. 


Dothan. The latest description of this interest- 
ing site is by Lieut. Conder (Tent-work in Pulestine, i, 
107): 

“By noon we reached Dothan, the scene of Joseph’s 
betrayal by his brethren, and halted under a spreading 
fig-tree beride a long cactns hedge. Just north of us was 
the well called Bir-el-Hilfireh (‘Well of the Pit’), and east 
of ns a second, with a water-trough, thus accounting for 
the name Dothan, ‘two welle.’ Above the wells ou the 
north rises the shapeless mound where the town once 
stood, and on the west epread the dark-brown plain of 
*Arrabeh, across which ruus the main Egyptian road—the 
road by which the armies of Thothmes and Necho came 
np from the sea-conat, and by which the Midiavitish mer- 
chants went down with their cnptive. The cattle stuod 
by the well, huddling iu the ehade, waiting to be watered, 
and rude cowberds and goatherds gathered sronnd us in 
groupe, which were, no doubt, not far different in drese 


or language from Joseph's brethren four thousand years 
ago. 
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Dotto, abbot of the Orkneys, died A.D. 502; com- 
memorated April 9. 


Doub, Perrer, D.D., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Stokes County, 
N. C., March 12, 1796. He received an early religious 
training, but a very limited education; experienced re- 
ligion in 1817; in the following year united with the 
Virginia Conference; spent his latter years in connec- 
tion with the North Carolina Conference, and died Aug. 
24, 1869. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. 
E. Church South, 1869, p.810; Simpson, Cyclop. of Meth- 
odism, 8. V. 

Doubdain, Jax, a French traveller, was canon of 
St. Denis in France. In 1651 he sailed from Marseilles 
for Jaffa, and arrived at Jerusalem, March 30, 1652. 
He thereafter visited Bethlehem, Jericho, Mt. Carmel, 
Haifa or Caiphas, Galilee, Nazareth, Canaan, Mt. Tabor, 
Acre, and Sidon, thence home, by way of Genoa, through 
Italy, and back to St. Denis, Nov. 22, 1652. He wrote 
an account of his travels under the title, Le Voyage de la 
Terre Sainte (Paris, 1661, 1662, and 1666). Doubdain 
died about the year 1670. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. v. 

Doufflest (or Duffeit), GERHARD, an eminent 
Flemish painter, was born at Liege, Aug. 16, 1594. He 
studied in the school of Rubens, at Antwerp, and after- 
wards went to Italy. There is an admirable picture by- 
this artist, representing the Elevation of the Cross, at 
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Liege. He died in 1660. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
adrule, s.v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Dougal, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the see of 
Dunblane about 1390. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p 116. 

Dougherty, Janes, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was burn at Park, near Lairmount, County London- 
derry, Ireland, April 9, 1796. In 1819 he came to South 
Hero, Vt. After studying with Rev. Asa Lyon, and in 
Se Albans Academy, he entered the University of Ver- 
mont, graduating in 1830. He subsequently studied 
theology, and was ordained Jan. 18, 1832, as an evan- 
gelist, and for some time served in the employ of the 
Colonial Missionary Society, performing duty also as 
teacher in Frost Village and Shefford, Quebec. After 
preaching a year, he was installed pastor at Milton, Vt., 
Sept. 28, 1836, and served until July 5, 1848. About 
this time, for one year, he was agent for the Foreign 
Evangelical Society. From 1849 to 1851 he preached 
in Fairfax, Vt. From November, 1857, to March, 1867, 
be was pastor in Johnson, where he resided subsequent- 
ly without charge, until his death, June 10,1878, For 
some time he served as superintendent of schools in 
Milton and Johnson, and was also trustee of the Bakers- 
fehi and Johnson academies, See Cong, Year-book, 
1879, p. 41. 


Douglas, Alexander, a Scotch prelate, was min- 
ister at Elgin about seventeen years, and promoted to 
the see of Moray in 1606. He died at Elgin, in May, 
1623. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 152. 


Douglas, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was a Car- 
melite friar, afterwards chaplain to the earl of Argyle, 
and finally the first Protestant bishop of the see of St. 
Andrews, He became rector of the University of St. 
Andrews, Nov. 30, 1570. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p 39. 

Douglas, John (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son 
of George Douglas of Parkhead, graduated at Edin- 
bargh University in February, 1602; became chaplain 
of the North British Regiment in the Low Coun- 
tries; was ordained in Stirling Kirk in February, 1606; 
admitted to the living of the second charge at St. An- 
drews in 1621; transferred to Crail in 1625; was a mem- 
ber of the commission for the maintenance of Church 
discipline, Oct. 21, 1634, and died before Oct. 22, 1635, 
aged about fiftv-four years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoti- 
cane, ii, 394, 417. 

Douglas, Robert (1), a Scotch prelate, was born 
in 1626, and received his education at King's College, 
Aberdeen. He began preaching about 1650, at Lau- 
Fencekirk, in the Mearns; then ministered at Both- 
well, Renfrew, and Hamilton, from which place he was 
made dean of Glasgow ; soon after elected to the bish- 
opric of Brechin, and consecrated to that office in 1682. 
In 1684 he was translated to the see of Dunblane, where 
be continued until deprived by the revolution. He died 
at Dundee, Sept. 22, 1716. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
P. 168, 183. 


Douglas, Robert (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
ten of John Douglas, minister of Jedburgh, was licensed 
to preach Sept. 5, 1769; presented to the living at Ga- 
leshiels in March, and ordained in July, 1770. He died 
Nor. 15, 1820, aged seventy-three years. He was as- 

in promoting the manufactures and the inter- 
ex of his parishioners, by his advice and pecuniary as- 
tstance. He published Observations on the Nature of 
Oaths, and the Danger of Multiplying Them (1788) :— 
General View of the Agriculture of Roxburgh and Sel- 
kirt (Edinburgh, 1798):—An Account of the Parish. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 551. 

Douvre, THomas DE, an English prelate of French 
descent, was born at Bayeux in 1027. He was treas- 
wrer of the cathedral of that city when William the 
Conqueror conferred upon him, in 1070, the archbishop- 
tic o York. He reconstructed the cathedral of that city, 
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DOVE 


and composed a treatise on Chants, which was accepted 
by several churches. In order to settle the quarrel be- 
tween the sees of York and Canterbury, which had arisen 
on the subject of the pre-eminence, he joined with his ad- 
versary, Lanfranc, in arbitration before the pope. The 
affair came back before William, who decided in favor 
of Canterbury, in 1072. Douvre died in 1100. 

There was another Toomas Douvnes, archbishop of 
York from 1109 to 1114, who is said to have been a 
relative of the foregoing. 


Dove, in Christian Art. As a symbol of the be- 
liever, the dove of course has chief reference to two 
texts of Scripture, belonging to different yet harmoni- 
ous trains of thought. One is Matt. x, 16, “ Be ve wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves;” the other, Psa. lv, 
6, “O that I had wings like a dove, then would I flee 
away and be at rest.” ‘The passages in Cant. i, 15; ii, 
14; v,2; vi, 9, refer to the Church, and therefore may 
be taken as referring simply to all faithful souls, 





Doves on a Tomb. 


The dove with the olive evidently refers to the 
flood. 





Noah's Dove. (From the Catacombs.) 


As an emblem of the Third Person of the Trinity, 
the carved or painted figure of the dove appeared from 
a very early period in all baptisteries (see Luke, iii, 22). 





<= 


Baptismal Dove. (From the Catacomb of Pontianus, 
Tth Century.) 


For the eucharistic dove, see COLUMBA. 


Dove, Tuosras, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
in London, and bred a “lanquam” (a fellow's fellow ) 
in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He afterwards became 
an eminent preacher, “and his sermons,” says Fuller, 
“substantial in themselves, were advantaged by his 
comely person and graceful elocution.” Queen Eliza- 
beth was much pleased with him, and in 1589 preferred 
him dean of Norwich, advancing him in 1600 to the 
bishopric of Peterborough. He died in 1630. See Full- 
er, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 8359; Church 
Hist. of England, bk. x), an. 1630, par. 17. 
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Dow, Axrnoxv, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, eldest | company, Sept. 1, 1640, delivered this doctrine: “ That 
son of Rey. David Dow, of Dron, was born Nov. 4, 1762; | for the defence of religion and reformation of the 
licensed to preach Nov. 30, 1785; called to the living | Church, it was lawful to take up arms against the 
at Kilspindie in August, 1788, and ordained Feb. 12, | king.” After this he became chaplain to lord Roberts's 
1789; appointed presbytery clerk Sept. 18, 1799, which | regiment, and in 1648 was one of the assembly of di- 
he resigned in 1811; was transferred to Kirkpatrick- | vines. He died in 1644. His writings are scarce. See 
Irongray in 1818, and died July 17, 1834. He pub-| Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
lished An Account of Kilspindie, See Fasti Eccles.| Amer. Authors, a. v. 


Scoticane, i, 594; ii, 644, 645. Downman, Hvoun, an English clergyman, physi- 
Dowling, Jons, a Baptist minister, was born at | cian, and poet, was born at Newton House, in the vil- 
Pevensey, England, May 12,1807, When sixteen years | lage of Newton St. Cyres, Devonshire, in 1740, and edu- 
of age he became a Christian, and joined the Eagle | cated at the grammar-school of Exeter, and Balliol 
Street Church, London. For eight years (1825-82) he | College, Oxford. He was ordained in 1762, but had lit- 
was engaged in teaching, and became the author of | tle attachment to the Church. He turned his attention 
three school-books. At the end of this period he re- | to the study of medicine, and wrote a number of poems, 
moved with his wife and children to the United States, | which indicate some share of poetical taste. He died 
and in 1832 was ordained in Catskill, N. Y.; but a short | at Exeter, Sept. 23, 1809. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
time afterwards was called to the pastorate of the Second | 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Baptist Church in Newport, R. I., and subsequently to) Doxarians (or Aposchists), a sect spoken of 
the Pine Street, now the Central Baptist Church, Prov- by John of Damascus as disregarding the ecclesiastical 


idence. He next preached for a Church in New York, | ceremonies of the times; probably meaning the Pauli- 
holding its meetings in Masonic Hall. In 1844 he be- | cians (q. v.). 


came pastor of the Berean Church in the same city, : JJ 
where he continued for several years, and then preached | Doxology. The exact periods of the origin of the 
to a Church meeting in Hope Chapel, on Broadway, liturgical doxologies are unknown, owing to the scanti- 
which has since become the Calvary Baptist Church on | ness of early Christian literature. But it may be safely 
Twenty-third Street. For about four years (1852-56) conjectured that, in their earliest forms, they came into 
he was pastor of the Sansom Street Church in Philadel- | 19e 8000 after the circulation of the Gospel narratives, 
phia. In 1856 he returned to the Berean Church, New | The “Gloria in Exceisis” is unquestionably of Eastern 
York. For a time he preached for the Second Baptist origin. Liturgical speculators have ingeniously discov- 
Church in Newark, N. J., and subsequently supplied the | ered a reference to its existence in very early writers, 
pulpit of the South Baptist Church in New York. He It has frequently been assumed that it was, in fact, 
died July 4,1878. Dr. Dowling’s occasional published the hymn which Christians sang on all solemn oc- 
sermons and discourses were well received, and one of | C38t0n8, including such as are referred to in Acts xvi, 
them, The Value of Illustration, had a wide circula- | 25; 1 Cor. ah 26 ; and Col. iii, 16. The origin and 
tion. His principal work was his History of Roman- | history of the “ Gloria Patri, lesser doxology, ever 
ism (New York, 1845), which passed through many | more obscure than that of the “Gloria in Excelsis, and 
editions, Besides these works, Dr. Dowling wrote | i its present shape it is the result of the Arian contro- 
and compiled, A Vindication of the Baptists (8vo):| vVersies concerning the nature of Christ. 
—An Exposition of the Prophecies Supposed by Wul-| Doyen, GasrieL Fraxçois, an eminent French 
sam Miller to Predict the Second Coming of Christ | painter, was born at Paris in 1726, and at the age of 
(1840, 18mo):—A Defence of the Protestunt Scriptures, | twenty gained the grand prize of the Royal Academy. 
etc, (1843 ):—Judson's Offering (18mv ) :—Counference | In 1748 he went to Rome, and there studied the works 
Hymn-book : — Baptist Noels Work on Baptism:— | of the great masters. He afterwards visited Venice, 
Works of Lorenzo Dow :—Conyears Middleton: —Me- | Bologna, and Parma, and after his return to Paris, in 
moir of Jacob Thomas :—Translation from the French | 1758, he executed his celebrated picture, representing A 
of Dr. Cotes, See Williams, Memorial Discourses; Al- | Groupof Persons Attacked by the Plague, for the Church 
libone, Dict. of Brit. und Amer, Authors, i, 516, 517. | of St. Roch, and painted the chapel of St. Gregory- 
(J.C. S.) aux-Invalides, He died at St. Petersburg, June 5, 1806. 
Downes, Henry, D.D., an Irish prelate, became | See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts,s. v.; Hoefer, 
bishop of Killala in 1716; was translated to Elphin in | Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
1720, to Meath in 1724, and to Derry in 1726, Hepub-| Doyle, Mary, a philanthropist of the Society of 
lished Sermons (1697-1125). See Allibone, Dict. of | Friends, eldest daughter of Edward Doyle, of Ferns, 
Brit, and Amer, Authors, 8. v. Ireland, was compelled early in life to eam her own 
Downes, Robert, an Irish prelate, was bishop | livelihood. In 1796 she and her sister Anne, with their 
of Leighlin and Ferns. He published a Sermon (1750), omall savings, opened a shop in Ballytore, Ireland. They 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, $. v. prospered until the rebellion of 1798, when the military 
— plundered them of their provisions and outlaws robbed 
Downham, John, younger son of William Down- | them of their money. After the rebellion their business 
ham, bishop of Chester, was born in Chester; gradu- prospered again. Mary was skilful in medical knowl- 
— ee E i pan ee edge, and devoted herself to the relief of the poor. Anne 
urc ; ; , very E : : à 
about 1644. He wrote The Christin Warfare, and died in 1822. Her sister continued to devote herself to 


ks of charity. and died April 6, 1834, aged seventy- 
numerous other worka, for which see Allibone, Dict. of one ting pid Fhe F p ue ier, aged seventy 


Brit. and Amer, Authors, 3. v. 

Downham, William, an English prelate, was 
archdeacon of Brecknock in 1559, became bishop of 
Chester in 1561, and died Dec. 3, 1577. See Le Neve, 
Fasti Eccles. Anglicane, iii, 258, | 

Downing, Caurnuræi, an English divine, was born 
in 1606, and in 1623 became a commoner of Oriel Col- 


Dozy, Remnwart, a famous Dutch Orientalist, was 
born at Leyden, Feb, 21, 1820. From 1850 to 1883 he 
was professor at the university of his native city, and 
was known as one of the best Arabic scholars. He died 
April 29, 1883. In 1845 he published Dictionnaire Dé- 
taillé des Noms et des Vêtement chez les Arabes (Am- 

sterdam), for which he received a prize from the Neth- 
lege, Oxford, After entering into orders he held the | erlandish Institute of Sciences. Of his other works, we 
vicarage of Hackney, near London, with the parsonage mention Scriptorum Arabum Loci de Abbadidis (Ley- 
of Hickford, in Buckinghamshire. He joined the par- | den, 1846-63, 3 vols.) :— Commentaire Historique sur le 
liamentary party, became a great promoter of their de- | Poéme d'Ibn- Abdo (ibid. 1848) :— Histoire des Musul- 
signs, and in a sermon preached befure the artillery | mans d'Espagne (ibid. 1861, 1881, 4 vols.; Germ. tranal, 
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in 2 vols, 9874) :—Catalogus Codicum Orientalium Bi- 
biothece Lugduno- Batave (ibid. 1851, 2 vols. ):— 
Notices sur Quelques Manuscrits A rabes (ibid. 1847-51). 
His last work is his Supplément aux Dictionnaires Ara- 
bes (1877-81, 2 vols.), one of the most important in the 
department of Arabic lexicography. (B. P.) 


Drach, Davip PauL, a Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity, was born at Strasburg in 1791. In 1808 he 
acted as rabbi, and was for some time member of the 
Jewish central consistory at Pans, In 1823 he joined 
the Church of Rome with his four children, and in 1827 
went to Rome, where he was appointed librarian at 
the Propaganda, and died there in 1865. He published, 
Lettres Tun Rabbin Converti aux Isradlites ( Rome, 
1833; transl. into German by Z. Baumblatt, under the 
title Katholicismus und der Judaismus, Frankenthal, 
1841):—Du Divorce duns la Synagogue (Rome, 1840): 
—Harmonie Entre l Eglise et la Synagogue (Paria, 1844, 
2vola). He also assisted in the publication of the fifth 
edition of the Bible de Vence (ibid. 1748, 14 vols. ; 1827- 
33, Sth ed. 27 vols.) :—Le Livre Yushar, Traduit (ibid. 
1858), (B. P.) 


Draconarius denotes the bearer of the military 
standard, on which a dragon was represented. When 
Constantine placed the Christian symbol on the mili- 
tary ensigns instead of the dragon, the name outlived 
the change, and the standard-bearer was still called 
draconarius. Sometimes we find the ancient symbol 
joined to the new, the dragon being placed beneath 
the crosa In the Christianized empire this name came 
to signify the official who carried a standard or banner 
in ecclesiastical processions, The name was sometimes 
alo given to the cross-bearer. 


Dracontia were dragon-temples found in Asia 
Minor, Epirus, North Africa, Gaul, and Britain. They 
were formed of immense stones, set upright in rows. 
They had probably a reference to the Deluge, and de- 
structive agents under the form of monster serpents, 


Drake, Benjamin M., D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born of devout 
parents in Robeson County, N. C., Sept. 11, 1800. He 
was converted in 1818; in 1820 joined the Tennessee 
Conference; in 1821 was transferred to the Mississippi 
Conference; became president of Elizabeth Female 
Academy in 1828, which position he held four years, 
and then resumed his place in the regular Conference 
Work. In 1854 he was elected president of Centenary 
College, and died in 1860. Dr. Drake’s whole life was 
an illustration of the saving power of grace. He was 
meek and dignified, cheerful and firm, able, energetic. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1860, p. 227; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
AY. 


Drake, Cyrus Bryant, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Weybridge, Vt., Aug. 18, 1812. 
He graduated from Middlebury College in 1834, and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1837. His only 
pastorate was in the Church at Royalton, Vt., of which 
he was ordained pastor Oct. 12, 1837, and died in office. 
In 1846 a bronchial affection induced him to resign, 
but the resignation was not accepted, although he 
spent ten months as secretary of the Vermont Domes- 
tic Missionary Society. Twice he was unable to preach, 
doring 1857-59 and 1862-71, but his people refused to 
part with him. In 1852 he was elected moderator of 
the General Convention, and was its corresponding sec- 
retary during 1856 and 1857. He served his native 
state as a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
and in 1870 was elected to the Legislature. His death 
ecurred April 21, 1878. See Cong. Year-book, 1879, 
p. 42, 


Drake, Samuel, D.D., an English clergyman, 
pedlished Sermons, etc. (1670-1724), and a new edition 
of Parker's De Antiquitate Britannica Ecclesia (1729). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 
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Dramas, Cristian. There is little evidence that 
sacred dramas were ever acted till after the time of 
Charlemagne. A pictorial and dramatic representation 
of the facts of the Nativity is implied in many of the 
descriptions shortly after this time. See MYSTERIES. 


Drane, Rozert Brest, D.D., an Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in what is now the District of Columbia 
(then Maryland), Jan. 9,1797. He fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1824; had charge, for a few years, of a 
classical school in Salem, Mass.; and was settled as a 
minister in Hagerstown, Md., several years. In 1836 he 
became rector of St. James's Church, in Wilmington, 
N. C., and continued in office until 1843, when he took 
charge of a small college near Louisville, Ky. Subse- 
quently he returned to his old parish in Wilmington, 
where he continued in office till his death, Oct. 16, 1862. 
See Necrology of Harvard College, p. 472. (J. C.S.) 


Drant, Tuomas, an English divine and poet of the 
16th century, was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of bachelor of divinity 
in 1569. In the same year he was admitted to a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Chichester, June 27; July 2, 
to one in St. Paul’s; and, March 9 following, was in- 
stalled archdeacon of Lewes. He probably died in 1578. 
He translated Ecclesiastes into Latin hexameters (1572, 
4to), and published some Latin poetry, printed at Paris. 
He also published some Sermons, See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
8. V. 


Draper, Bourne Hall, LL.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Cumnor, near Oxford, England, in 1778. He 
studied in the school connected with Christ Church 
College, Oxford; became an apprentice to the Claren- 
don Press; joined the Baptist Church; pursued a course 
of theological study at the Bristol College; in 1804 was 
ordained pastor of the Church at Chipping Norton, Ox- 
fordshire, where he remained about five years; removed 
as pastor to Coseley, Staffordshire; accepted a call to 
the Church in Southampton in 1820, and died there 
Oct. 12, 1843. In 1816 Dr. Draper wrote the hymn 


“ Ye Christian heroes, go proclaim 
Salvation in Immannel’s name.” 


See National Baptist, March 3, 1881. (J.C. S.) 


Draper, Daniel James, a prominent Methodist 
minister of Australia, was born at Wickham, Hamp- 
shire, Aug. 28, 1810. He was converted in early life; 
received into the British Conference in 1834; appointed 
to Australia in 1835; labored in New South Wales, Ade- 
laide, Victoria, etc.; filled important offices; was made 
president of the Australasian Conference in 1859; visit- 
ed his native land, as representative to the British Con- 
ference, in 1864, and, upon his return voyage to Aus- 
tralia, perished, by the foundering of the steamship 
London, in the Bay of Biscay, January 11, 1866. See 
Symons, Life of D. J. Draper (Lond. 1870); Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1867, p. 41; Stevenson, City 
Road Chapel, p. 235, 282. 

Draucius, fourth bishop of Therouanne, in France ; 
died probably cir. A.D, 667. 


Draupner, in Norse mythology, was a golden ring, 
sent by Baldur from the infernal regions to his father 
Odin. It had been made by the dwarf Sindri, and pos- 
sessed the miraculous attribute that every ninth night 
eight equally large gold rings dropped from it. 

Drausin (or Drosin; Lat. Drausius or Drautto), 
Saint, bishop of Soissons, was born in Soissonnais about 
606. He was the son of Leudomar and of Rachilda, 
who placed him under the guidance of St. Ansaricus, 
bishop of Soissons, who admitted him among the num- 
ber of clerks in 649. He became archdeacon of Sois- 
sons in 652, and replaced in the episcopal see bish- 
op Bartholin, who was accused of simony. In 637 
Dausin built the abbey of St. Pierre de Rotonde, near 
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Compiègne, Ie died in 667, and is commemorated 


March 5. 

Dreams in Christian History. The attempt to fore- 
tell the future by the interpretation of ordinary dreams 
was not condemned by the early Church; rather it was 
acknowledged that dreams might be made the vehicle 
of divine revelation, But some of the old heathen 
practices by which men sought to acquire supernatural 
knowledge in dreams, such as sleeping in an idol's tem- 
ple wrapped in the skin of a sacritice, or under the 
boughs of a sacred tree, were distinctly condemned. 


Drechsler, JoHANN GABRIEL, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, born at Wolkenstein, in Saxony, 
taught philosophy at Halle, and died Oct. 20, 1677, leav- 
ing, Manuductio ad Poesin Hebraicum :—Compendium 
Chronologico - historicum: — also De Larvis Natalitiis 
Christianorum (Leipsic, 1683), under the anagram of 
Chressulder. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Dreisbach, Joux, a prominent minister of the 
Evangelical Association, was born in Northumberland 
County, Pa., June 5, 1789; received on trial by the con- 
ference in 1807; in 1814 appointed the first presiding 
elder of that body; located in 1821; in 1828 and 1829 was 
a member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives; 
in 1851 removed to Ohid; in 1854 became editor of the 
Evangelical Messenger at Cleveland; resigned in 1857, 
and died Aug, 20, 1871. Mr. Driesbach was regularly 
a delegate to the General Conference, and in 1816 pre- 
pared T'he Spiritual Psultery, for a long time the stand- 
ard hymn-book of his denomination. See Albright and 
his Coluborers, p. 277. 

Drelincourt, Henri, the brother of Laurent, was 
born at Paris about 1630. He was first advocate and 
afterwards minister at Gien, and then at Fontainebleau. 
He died in 1683, leaving a collection of Sermons, See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Drelincourt, Laurent, son of Charles (q. v.), 
was born at Paris in 1625. After having completed 
his studies at Saumur, he was called to the Refurmed 
Church at La Rochelle. He was ordained in 1651 by 
his father, and fully justified by the sanctity of his life 
and his Christian humility the confidence which the 
people of La Rochelle had placed in him. In 1660 he 
was obliged to leave that place in consequence of an 
edict which prohibited Protestant families, who had 
not already resided there before the year 1628, to live 
there. He accepted a call to Niort, where he died, 
June 2, 1680, leaving, Le Saint Ministere de l Evangile 
(1651) :—Sermon sur les Noces de Cana (1657):—Lu 
Salutaire Lever du Soleil de Justice (1665) :— Les Etoiles 
de l Eglise et les Chandeliers Mystiques (1677) :— Sonnets 
Chrétiens (often reprinted). See Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Dresde, FriepRIcH WILHELM, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Naumburg, March 4, 
1740; studied at Leipsic; was in 1772 appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Wittenberg, and in 1778 
professor of theology there; and died March 10, 1805, 
leaving, De Immortalitate Anime, Patriarchis non Igno- 
ta (Leipsic, 1764):—De Anno Judaico (ibid. 1766) :— 
Votum Jephthe (ibid. 1767) :—Triga Commentationum 
Acadd, Critic, (ibid. 1773):—In Diversitatem Lectionis 
Codicis Hebræi, ete. (ibid. 1776) :—In Castiganda Lec- 
tione Massoreticu (ibid, 1778) : — Elementa Sermonis 
Ebraici (ibid. 1779, 1790):—De Usu Pentateuchi Samari- 
tani (ibid. 1783) :—Le Libro Fæderis (1790-92,7 parts) : 
—De Vera vi D51 (ibid. 1798, 1794 ):—De Notione 
Spiritus S. in Codice Hebraico (ibid. 1797). See Döring, 
Ine gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 345 sq. ; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 129, 226, 270, 399, 436; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 212, (B. P.) 

Dress, Curistian. In the primitive days Chris- 
tians probably took little thought for raiment. They 
generally wore the ordinary dress of their station and 
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country. A strong feeling was prevalent against lux- 
ury, display, and immodesty in apparel. Nevertheleas, 
even in the Ist century, “gay clothing” was found in 
Christian assemblies, ‘Tertullian likens those who adorn 
themselves with costly articles to the woman “arrayed 
in purple and scarlet color” spoken of in the Apuca- 
lypse. The pope also, in several councils, declared 
against extravagant dressing. Pope Zacharias decreed 
(A.D. 743) that bishops, priests, and deacons should not 
use secular dress, but only the sacerdotal tunic; and 
that when they walked out, whether in city or country 
—unless on a long journey — they should wear some 
kind of upper garment or wrapper. The second Coun- 
cil of Nice, in the vear 787, condemns bishops and cler- 
ics who distinguish themselves by the richness and 
brilliant colors of their dresa, So Tarasius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, bade his clergy abstain from golden 
girdles, and from garments bright with silk and purple, 
prescribing girdles of goats’ hair, and tunics decent but 
not gorgeous. The Council of Aix (A.D. 816) inveighs 
against personal ornament and splendor of dress in the 
clergy, and exhorts them to be neither splendid nor 
slovenly. 


Dresser, Cuarves, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Pomfret, Conn., Feb. 24,1800. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1823; spent some time 
in Virginia, as tutor in private families; studied theol- 
ogy under bishop Meade, by whom he was ordained; re- 
moved to Springfield, Ill., as rector there ; subsequently 
was employed by bishop Chase in the business depart- 
ment of Jubilee College, in which institution he was, 
for a time, a professor; and died there March 25, 1865. 
(J. C. S.) 


Dreux, PHILIPPE pe, bishop of Beauvais, went 
twice to the Holy Land (1178 and 1190) to fight the 
infidels, and on his second visit remained a captive at 
Bagdad for some time. After his return he turned his 
arms against the English, fell into their hands in 1197, 
and was put by king Richard into a close prison. Pope 
Celestine III interposed with the king of England for 
his deliverance, but Richard declined, in a humorous 
reply. The bishop being finally set free, turned his 
arms, in 1210, against the Albigenses, and in 1214 he 
appeared on the field of Bouvines as one of the heroes 
of the day. He died in his diocese in 1217. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Drevet, Pierre, an eminent French engraver, was 
born at Lyons in 1663, and after having studied under 
Germain Audran in his native city, went to Paris to 
complete his preparation. The following are his best 
prints: Abraham's Sacrifice; The Annunciation; The 
Adoration of the Shepherds; The Crucifixion. He died 
at Paris in 1738. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, s v. 


Drevet, Pierre Imbreh, was born at Paris in 
1697. He is claimed by his countrymen to have been 
one of the greatest engravers of any age or country. 
He died at Paris in 1739, The following are some of 
his best works: Adam and Ere after their Transgrea- 
sion; Rebekah Receiving Abraham's Presents; The [oly 
Family; The Entry of Christ into Jerusulem; The Res- 
urrection; The Presentation in the Temple; Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, See Spooner, Biog, Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Drew, DANIEL for many years a noted capitalist 
and railroad director in New York, and mentioned here 
for hia acts of Christian munificence, was born at Car- 
mel, Putnam Co., N. Y., July 29, 1797. When fifteen 
years old he enlisted as a substitute in the state militia, 
and with the bounty money as a capital, became a cattle— 
drover. In 1829 he opened a cattle yard in New York ; 
in 1834 went into the steamboat business; became a 
stock-broker and banker in 1844. In middle life Mr. 
Drew united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he ever after remained an humble and faithfal 
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member. In 1866 he founded Drew Theological Sem- 
inary at Madison, N. J., by a gift of $500,000, paying 
over to its trustees in all not far from $750,000. He 
gave $250,000 for the founding of the Drew Seminary 
for Young Ladies, at Carmel. He also built a fine 
church at his native place, and another at Brewsters; 


in addition, he freely gave to many other benefactions, 


Mr. Drew was remarkably bold and successful in his 
enterprises, but, to use bis own words, he “got canght 
at last,” and in 1876 was a poor man. He died Sept. 
18, 1879, regretting chiefly his inability to carry out 
his benevolent enterprises. See Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism ; Christian Advocate (N. Y.), 1879, p. 616. 


Dreyer, Curistian, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Dec. 22, 1610, at Stettin. He studied at 
Jena, Wittenberg, Rostock, and Königsberg. In the lat- 
ter place he was also appointed professor of theology 
and first court-preacher, and died there, Aug. 3, 1688, Of 
bis many writings we name, De Principiis Fidei Chris- 
tiane :— De Corpore et Sanguine Christi in S. Eucha- 
ristia Prasente: —De Justificatione et Certitudine Gra- 
tie ex Job ix, 20, 21:—De Primatu Romani Pontificis: 
—De Igne Purgatorio, quem Redit Romana Ecclesia, 
See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 496. (B. P.) 


Drisius, Samve-, of Leyden, was pastor of the Hol- 
land Church in London until, in 1652, he was called and 
removed to the Reformed (Dutch) Church in New 
York city, where he ministered until his death in 1682. 
Once in every month he preached to the Waldenses on 
Staten Island. He was the colleague of the elder 
Megapolensis for twelve years, and is said, like him, to 
have been very intolerant towards those who dissented 
from his religious views. At their instance governor 
Stuyvesant issued a proclamation against conventicles, 
ander which fines and imprisonment were inflicted upon 
these who disobeyed the order. The Dutch West In- 
dia Company, however, soon rebuked and rectified these 
unwarranted proceedings. Mr. Drisius was an accom- 
plished scholar and linguist. See Corwin, Manual of 
the Ref. Church in America, p. 74; De Witt, Hist. Dis- 
courses, p. 35 36,69. (W.J. R.T.) 

Droctigisilius, fifteenth bishop of Soissons, tuw- 
ards the end of the 6th century. 


Droctoaldus, Saint, fourteenth bishop of Aux- 
erre, died in November, cir. A.D, 532. 


Droctoveus, the abbot, was a disciple of Ger- 
manus, the bishop, his decease at Paris is commemo- 
rated March 10. 


Drogon (1), a French prelate, said to have been the 
natural son of Charlemagne, became in 820 abbot of 
Luxeuil, where, under his direction, science and art 
flourished. In 829 he was made bishop of Metz. He 
was drowned in a river while fishing, in 855 or 857. 
See Hoefer. Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Drogon (2) (or Drocon), a French prelate, was 
made bishop of Beauvais in 1030. In 1085 he founded 
the convent of St. Symphorien - les - Beauvais. The 
king of France, Henry I, in one of his diplomas qualifies 
him as a “vir diving religioni totus mancipatus.” He 
died at Beauvais, April 21, 1047. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog Générale, & Vv. 

Drogon (3), a French cardinal and theologian, was 
born in Champagne, entered the Benedictine order, 
became prior of St. Nicolas of Rheims, and in 1128 was 
elected abbot of St. Jean de Laon. Pope Innocent II 
called him to Rome in 1130, and made him bishop of 
Ostia and cardinal. He died in 1188, leaving several 
treatises printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum (Paris, 1644), 
i,563, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Droma, in Norse mythology, was the second strong 
chain which the Asas had made to bind the wolf Fen- 
ris. He allowed himself to be bound with it, but when 
he shook himself it flew in pieces. 
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Dromic, a term applied to Oriental churches of the 
apsidal or basilican form, from their similarity to a race- 
course. The original St. Sophia, at Constantinople, was 
of this style. 


Drops, FESTIVAL OF THE, a ceremony observed by 
the Copts on June 12, annually, because on that day 
the drops of dew fall which are believed to lead to the 
rise of the Nile. As soon as this dew has fallen, the wa- 
ter begins to be corrupt, and assumes a greenish color, 
which increases more and more till the river appears 
as a lake covered over with moss, ‘This lasts from 
twenty to forty days. As soon as the green color is 
gone, the river becomes red and very muddy. The 
Copts called the drops of dew the benediction of 
heaven, and believed that the Almighty sent down 
Michael the archangel to infuse these sacred drops 
into the Nile that it might begin to rise, and at 
length irrigate and fertilize their country. See NILE; 
NILus, 


Drosis, a virgin, probably of Antioch, in Syria, 
burned fur her faith (as mentioned by Chrysostom, ii, 
688), and commemorated Sept. 22. 


Drostan (Throstan, Drustan, or Dunstan), a 
Scotch saint, commemorated Dec. 14, is said to have 
been of royal blood, and abbot of Holywood, and after- 
wards of Glenesk, in Forfarshire, about the end of the 
6th century. 


Droste-Hiilshoff, CLEMENT AUGUST, Baron von, 
a professor of canon law, was born at Colsfeld, in Feb- 
ruary, 1793. He studied theology and philosophy at 
Minster, where Hermes was his teacher. From 1814 
to 1817 he was professor at the Minster Gymnasium. 
When called to Berlin by the government, he betook 
himself to the study of canon law, resigned his position 
at Munster, and commenced his lectures at Bonn in 
1822, He died at Wiesbaden, Aug. 13, 1832. He pub- 
lished, Lehrbuch des Naturrechts und der Philosophie 
(Bonn, 1823 ; 2d ed. 1831) :--Ueber das Naturrecht als 
eine Quelle des Kirchenrechts (ibid. 1822) :— Religions- 
philosophische Abhandlungen (ibid. 1824) :-—Grundsdize 
des gemeinen Kirchenrechts der Katholiken und Evan- 
gelischen in Deutschlund (Munster, 1828-83, 2 vols.). 
(B. P.) 


Drottes (or Drotner, also Diar) were the heathen 
Teutonic priests in ancient Germany and Britain. Their 
office was contined to certain families, and was heredi- 
tary in its transmission; but they appear to have been 
far inferior both in wealth and power to the Druids, 
They enjoyed peculiar privileges in virtue of their sa- 
cred calling; being exempted from war, prohibited from 
appearing in arms, and even from mounting a horse. 
The Teutonic pagans had also an order of priestesses, 
who served in the temples of their female deities; and 
Friga (q. v.) was attended by kings’ daughters, and la- 
dics of the highest rank of nobility. Some of these 
consecrated females were consulted as infallible oracles, 
and held in the greatest veneration, as if they them- 
selves were divinities, 


Drouais, Jean GERMAIN, a distinguished French 
painter, was born in Paris, Nov. 25, 1763, and instructed 
by his father. He gained the grand prize of the Royal 
Academy by his admirable picture of The Canaanitish 
Woman at the Feet of Christ. He died at Rome, Feb. 
18, 1788. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, & v. 

Dructegangus. (1) Third abbot of Gorze, in the 
diocese of Metz, died A:D. 769. (2) Eighth abbot of 
Jumiéges, in Normandy, A.D, 753. 


Druigen, an Irish saint, commemorated March 6, 
was a sister of St. Brigida (q. v.). 


Drum, SAcRED, an instrument of magical incanta- 
tion formerly in use among the native Laplanders. It 
was made of the body or trunk of a pine or hollow 
birch, which could be found only in particular spots, 
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and every part of which, both trunk and branches, had 
the remarkable peculiarity of being inflected from the 
right to the left. The drum was constructed of one 
entire piece of wood, hollowed out in the middle. The 
upper part, which was flat, was covered with skin, and 
the lower part, which was convex, was so constructed that 
after they made two long openings in it the wood be- 
tween served as a handle. ‘The rims, which kept the 
skin tight in a kind of circular form, were not exactly 
round, but rather oval. Upon the skin thus stretched 
on the head of the drum, the Laplanders painted vari- 
ous figures in red, which seemed to be of somewhat 
hieroglyphical character, ‘There were added to this 
copper rings of various patterns, to be used in incanta- 
tions. The hammer with which the drum was beaten 
was made from the horn of a reindeer. 


Drumm, Jous H., M.D., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1827; 
graduated from the New York Medical College in 1852; 
was ordained deacon in 1857, and presbyter in 1863; in 
1857 officiated in Brookville, Ind., in 1859, was rector 
of St. James's Church, Dundaff, Pa.; in 1862, of St. 
James’s Church in Bristol; in 1875, of St. Mark's Church, 
New Britain, Conn., in 1877 he was in San Saba, Tex., 
but returned in the following vear to Bristol, Pa., where 
he died, March 5,1879. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1880, 
p. 171. 


Drummond, E. A. H. D.D., an English divine, 
who was born in 1758 and died in 1830, published, Ser- 
mons (1792) :—Catechetical Questions Prior to Confirma- 
tion (Lond. 1813). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, 
Authors, 8 Vv. 


Drummond, George, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
descended from the family of Hawthornden, was licensed 
to preach in July, 1761; presented to the living at Dun- 
barton in August, 1763; ordained May 1, 1766; and died 
Feb. 14, 1819, aged eighty-one years, He was a man 
of high respectability, deep erudition, and eminent 
worth, He published An Account of the Parish. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 370. 


Drummond, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
third son of Rev. James Drummond of Deanstown, was 
probably born at Fowlia, Perthshire, in 1619; gradu- 
ated at St. Andrews’ University in 1645; was appoint- 
ed to the living at Auchterarder about 1650; trans- 
ferred to Muthill in 1656; promoted to the bishopric of 
Brechin in 1684, retaining the parish of Muthill in con- 
junction, which he resigned in 1686. He had a pen- 
sion from James IT of one hundred pounds sterling, in 
December, 1685; signed an address to the king in No- 
vember, 1688, just befure his majesty’s abdication, and 
preached for the last time in the cathedral, April 14, 
1689, three days after episcopacy had been abolished. 
When deprived, he resided for four years in Slain’s 
Castle, with John, earl of Errol, and died in 1695. 
He was a good and pious man, diligent in his office, 
read the Scriptures daily in the original; and while his 
chief and patron, the earl of Perth, was zealous to pro- 
mote popery, he was as strenuously and determinedly 
opposed to popery as any one in the kingdom. See 
Fausti Eccles, Scoticane, ii, 747, 780; iii, 891; Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 169. 

Drummond, William Hamilton, D.D., a schol- 
ar, poet, and divine, died in Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 16, 
1865, aged eighty-seven years. He was the author of 
poems on the Battle of Trafalgar, the Giant’s Causeway, 
etc.; and prepared also a translation of Lucretius. See 
Appleton's Annual Cyclop. 1865, p. 675. 


Drunkenness. Denunciations of this vice are 
contained both in the Old and New Test. St. Paul ex- 
pressly includes drunkards among those who shall not 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. This vice became pe- 
culiarly shameless at Rome about the time of the Chris- 
tian sera. The surrounding nations, too, were drunk- 
ards. Drunken habits were to afford a presumption 
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against a person accused before the Charch courts. Still, 
the vice flourished among the Christians. Jerome 
warns the priests never to smell of wine. Revellings 
and drunkenness were deemed allowable in commem- 
orating the martyrs. The first distinct Church enact- 
ment against drunkenness appears in the canons of the 
Council of Tours. The West, however, seems to have 
been the chief home of gluttony and drunkenness, <A 
canon of the Council of Autun, A.D. 670, enacted that 
no gluttonous or drunken priest should touch the sacra- 
ment or say the mass under pain of losing his dignity. 
The Council of Berkhamstead enacted that if a priest 
be so drunk that he cannot fulfil his office he should 
be deposed by the bishop. In regard to drunkenness 
in the Church in Britain, Boniface says: “It is also 
said in your parishes drunkenness is a too common evil, 
so that not only do the bishops not forbid it, but them- 
selves, drinking too much, become intoxicated, and com- 
pel others to do so, offering them larger beakers.” In 
the Carlovingian period civil penalties or disabilities 
began to be inflicted for drunkenness, See T KMPER- 
ANCE. 

Drury, Asa, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born July 
26, 1802. He graduated from Yale College in 1829, and 
for two vears following was rector of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar-school at New Haven; was ordained as an evan- 
gelist in the Baptist ministry, Sept. 14, 1834; was pro- 
fessor of languages in Denison University, Granville, 
O., and held the office one year, 1836; for three vears 
(1836-39) was professor of Greek in Cincinnati Col- 
lege; the year following a professor in what is now 
Colby University, Waterville, Me., then returned to 
Cincinnati College; after a time became principal of 
the classical school connected with the Baptist Theo- 
logical Institute at Covington, Ky., and at the same 
time professor of ecclesiastical history and Greek lit- 
erature, for several years was principal of the high- 
school, and superintendent of schools in Covington; and 
spent the last four years of his life in St. Anthony, Minn. 
where he was pastor of a Baptist Church. He died 
March 18, 1870. (J. C. S.) 


Drusus, a martyr at Antioch with Zosimus and 
Theodorus ; commemorated Dec, 14. 


Druys (Lat. Drusius), Jonx, a Belgian canon, was 
born at Cumptich, near Tirlemont, in 1568, He stud- 
ied at St. Trond, at Namur, and at Louvain; joined 
the order of Premonstrants at the abbey of du Pare, 
near Louvain, May 29, 1588; taught theolcgy there; 
in 1604 became deputy for the states of Brabant, and 
the following year vicar of the circarts of Brabant and 
Friesland. He was charged by archduke Albert with 
several missions in connection with ecclesiastical disci- 
pline; appointed circarius in Spain in 1630; and finally 
was counsellor of the state. He died at Brussels, March 
25, 1634, leaving, Vesttatio Almæ Universitatis Lorani- 
ensis (Louvain, 1617) :—Ezhortatio ad Candidi Ordinis 
Premonstratensis Religiosos (ibid. 1621) :— Statuta Can- 
didi et Canonici Ordinis Premonstratensis Renovata, etc. 
(ibid. 1628). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a, v, 


Druzbicki, Caspar, a Jesuit, was born in 1589 at 
Sieradz, in Poland, and died at Posen in 1662. He wrote 
De Variis Passionis Christi Medttands Modis (Lublin, 
1652) :—Fasciculus Exercitationum, etc. (Cracow, 1662) : 
—Tribunal Conscientia, etc. (ibid. 1672) :—Jn Domini- 
cas Fotius anni Considerationes (1679) :—Lapis Lydius, 
etc. (1699; a German translation was published in 1739 ; 
a more recent one is that by Ratte, 1884). A complete 
edition of his works was issued at Ingolstadt in 1782, 
2 vols. fol., under the title Venerabilis P. Gasparis Druz- 
bicki Opera Omnia. See Encyklop. Koscielna, iv, 855 ; 
Ltidke, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen - Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Dryads (from ĉpúç, an oak), female deities of an 
inferior rank, who presided over woods. They were 
much more fortunate than the Hamadryads, having 
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the liberty of walking about, and even surviving the 
destruction of the trees over which they presided. ‘They 
also had the liberty of marrying. The poets frequently 
confound the Dryads, Hamadryads, and Naiads. 

Dryander, HERMAXN, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Dec. 22, 1809, at Halle, where he 
also pursued his thevlogical studies. In 1834 he was 
appointed deacon at the church “ Unsere Lieben Frauen” 
there, in 1876 first preacher, and died as superintendent 
and member of consistory, Feb. 15, 1880. See Zum Ge- 
dächtniss Dr. Hermann Ludwig Dryunder’s (Halle, 1880). 
(B. P.) 

Dualla Version or THe ScrIPTURES. In this 
language, which is spoken in the Cameroons district, 
West Africa, some portions of the Old and New Test. 
has been translated by the Rev. A. Saker, of the Bap- 
tit Missionary Society. The grammar has been treat- 
ed by Saker in Grammatical Elements of the Duallu Lan- 
geage (1855). (B. P.) 

Dubbs, Josern S., D.D., a German Reformed min- 
ister, was born at Upper Milford, Lehigh Co., Pa., Oct. 
16,1796. His early education was received at a Quaker 
school, and, after studying theology fuur years under 
Rev. F. L. Herman, D.D., he was licensed to preach -n 
1822. Hef received the charge of Windsor and Weiss 
churches, Berks County, in June, the same year, and was 
ordained in 1823. In 1824 the Eppler’s Church, and in 
1826 the Hains Church, were added to his charge, of 
which he remained pastor until 1831. From this period 
until 1861 he was pastor of the Allentown, Egypt, Un- 
ion, and Jordan churches, That year he resigned the 
charge of the Allentown Church, which had increased to 
twelve hundred members, continuing to preach to the 
remaining three until 1866, when he retired from active 
labor, and removed to Allentown, where he died, April 
H, 1877. He was conscientious in the discharge of 
duty, and acquired an unusual degree of popularity. 
Dr. Dubbs was a frequent correspondent of the German 
periodicals of his Church, and the author of several pop- 
ular German hymns. See Harbaugh, Fathers of the 
Germ. Ref. Church, v, 239. 

Du Bec, Puiuivpr, a French prelate, was born in 
1524. He was appointed bishop of Vannes in 1559, 
and six years later passed to the diocese of Nantes, 
He was one of those prelates who held the place of 
ecclesiastical peers at the coronation of Henry IV in 
1989. The same year he was called to the archbish- 
oprie of Rheims, and in the year following he received 
the titie of commander of the order of the Holy Ghost. 
But the bulls were not forwarded befure the end of three 

years, on account of the differences of Henry IV with 
the court of Rome. Du Bec died in 1605. He left a 
collection of Sermons, and a French translation of the 
Treatise of the Widows of St. Ambrose (Paris, 1590). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Dubhan is tbe name of two Irish saints: (1) A 
priest, about the middle of the 7th century, commem- 
orated Nov. 11. (2) A pilgrim in the County Wexford, 
commemorated Feb, 11. 

Dubhdalethe is the name of three abbots of Ar- 
magh, in Ireland, one in the 8th century, and two in 
the 10th and lith; also of an abbot of Kilskeery, Coun- 
ty Meath, who died A.D. 750. 


Dubhthach (or Duach) is the name of three Irish 
tints: (1) A bishop of Armagh, A.D. 497-318; com- 
memorated Feb. 5. (2) A companion of Moling (q. v.), 
commemorated Oct. 7. (3) Priest of king Leogaire, 
converted by St. Patrick, A.D. 433. 

Dubois, Benjamin, a Reformed (Dutch) minis- 
ter, descended from the French Huguenots who settled 
on Staten Island to eacape the persecutions of Louis 
XIV, was born in 1789. He studied theology under 
Rev. J. H. Goetschius, was licensed by the American 
Classis in 1764, and for sixty-three years was pastor 
oí the united Reformed Dutch churches of Freehold 
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and Middletown, in Monmouth Co., N. J. During the 
Revolutionary war he was foremost among the defend- 
ers of liberty, and often preached to his people upon 
their duty during the struggle. He died in 1827. See 
Marcellus, Hist. Discourse; Corwin, Sfanual of the Ref. 
Church in America, p.75. (W.J. R.T.) 


Dubois, Gérard, a French Church historian, 
was born at Orleans in 1629. He became a member of 
the congregation of the Oratory in 1650, and taught 
rhetoric there several vears, He wrote the concluding 
volume of the Ecclesiastical History of Le Cointe, in- 
cluding a life of the latter (1683). He was commis- 
sioned by Harlay, archbishop of Paris, to undertake a 
History of the Church of Paris, the first volume of 
which (1690) carries it down to 1108, Du Bois died at 
Paris, July 1, 1696, leaving the second volume untin- 
ished. It was completed by fathers La Ripe and Desmo- 
lets (1710), and brings the history down to 1864. See 
Landon, Eccles, Dict.s.v.; Hoefer, Nour, Biog, Générale, 
8 V. 


Dubois, Gualterus, a distinguished minister of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, was born at Streefkerk, 
in Holland, in 1666, and graduated from the University 
of Leyden in 1697, when he was licensed to preach the 
Gospel. His father, Rev. Peter Dubois, was a very 
eminent minister of the Church of Holland, settled in 
Amsterdam, the one hundredth in succession from the 
Reformation. The son came to America, when twenty- 
eight years old, as the colleague of dominie Selyns in 
the Dutch Church of New York, where he ministered 
fifty-one years with great acceptance and ability. He 
was a man of noble presence, of amiable spirit, and dig- 
nified bearing; a diligent student and expounder of 
God's Word, whole books of the Bible being left among 
the subjects of his pulpit instructions, in his elaborate 
and beautiful manuscripts; also a strong advocate of 
the independence of the Reformed Church in America 
from foreign control, especially in the matter of min- 
isterial education and ordination, although he died be- 
fore this question reached its crisis in the disruption 
of the Church. His death, which followed a brief ill- 
ness, in his eightieth vear, called forth universal ex- 
pressions of public grief and respect for his character 
and services. He was regarded more as “a bishop 
among the Dutch churches than as the pastor of a 
single organization.” See De Witt, Memorial; Smith, 
Hist. af New York ; Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church 
tn America, 8. v.; Taylor, Annals, (W.J. R.T.) 

Dubois, Jean (1), a reputable French sculptor, 
was born at Dijon in 1626. Among other excellent 
works, he executed the statues of St. Stephen and St. 
Medard, and the tomb of Pierre Odebert, in the cathe- 
dral of Dijon; the grand altar and the Assumption of 
the Virgin, in the Church of Notre Dame. ‘The statue 
of the Virgin is considered his masterpiece. He died 
Nov. 29, 1694. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts,s. v. 

Dubois, Jean (2) (Joannes a Bosco, otherwise 
Olivarius), a French preacher, was born about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century. After living for some time as 
a Celestine monk, he obtained permission of the pope to 
become a soldier, and in that capacity acquitted him- 
self so well as to obtain the favor of king Henry HI, 
who styled him “the emperor of monks.” When peace 
was restored, he quitted the profession of arms and re- 
turned to his cloister. He was a favorite preacher, and 
was selected by Henry IV to be one of his ordinary 
chaplains; and so highly esteemed by cardinal Seraphin 
Olivier that he adopted him, gave him his name and 
arms, and obtained for him the Cistercian abbey of Beau- 
lieu, in Argonne. He was a strenuous opponent of the 
Jesuits, and on June 6, 1610 (Trinity Sunday), declaimed 
against them, and especially against the books of Mari- 
ana and Becan, in the Church of St. Eustachius. For 
this, when he went to Rome, as agent extraordinary for 
Louis XIII, he was, Nov. 11, 1611, thrown into prison, 
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where he died, after fifteen years’ confinement, Aug. 28, 
1626. He wrote, among other works, Floriacensis Bibli- 
utheca Benedictina, etc. (Lyons, 1605, 8vo). See Landon, 
Eccles, Dict. s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Dubois, Jean Antoine, a French missionary, 
one of the directors of the seminary of foreign mis- 
sions, member of the Asiatic societies of Paris and Lon- 
don, and of the Literary Society of Madras, was born in 
1765 at St. Reméze (Ardèche). About 1791 he went to 
Mysore to preach Christianity, his principal ‘residence 
being at Pettah, near Seringapatam. After thirty-two 
years of sojourn in India, he returned to Europe with 
the strong conviction that in the actual state of affairs 
the conversion of the Hindûs was impossible. This 
opinion, which he advanced in his Letters on the Stute 
of Christianity in India (Lond. 1823), became in England 
the object of very lively attacks. He died at Paris, 
Feb. 7, 1848. For the list of Dubois’ other writings, 
see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Dubois, John, a Roman Catholic prelate, was born 
in Paris, France, Aug. 24, 1764, and ordained in 1787. 
He came to America in 1791; labored in Maryland and 
Virginia; founded Mount St. Mary’s College and Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, Md., in 1807 ; succeeded John Connol- 
ly as bishop of New York in 1826, and died in that city, 
Dec. 20, 1842. He was highly revered in his own de- 
nomination. See De Courcy and Shea, Zist. of the Cuth. 
Church in the U. S. p. 70, 104, 897 aq. 


Dubric (or Dyfrig), archbishop of Caerleon, dis- 
tinguished in the story of king Alfred of England as 
famous for sanctity, was the grandson of Brychan, king 
of Brecknockshire, and appears to have been the first 
bishop of Llandaff, about A.D. 470, and to have died in 
522. His bones were transferred in 1120 to the new 
cathedral on the island of Enlli or Bardsey, where they 
had been originally interred. His death is commem- 
orated Nov. 4, and his translation May 29. 


Duchacet, Henry Wim, D.D., a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, entered upon public 
life as a physician in New York city; but about 1824 he 
was ordained, and after having filled several other im- 
portant positions, in 1833 accepted the rectorship of St. 
Stephen's parish, Philadelphia, where he died Dec. 13, 
1865, aged sixty-eight vears. For many years he was 
a leading member of the standing committee of the 
diocese, and was associated with most of its religious 
societies. By his agency a great charity was inau- 
gurated, the Burd Asvlum for Orphans; and he had 
planned an asylum for disabled clergymen, having 
already taken the preliminary steps for its establish- 
ment, when his sudden death frustrated his design. 
See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. April, 1866, p. 126. 


Ducks, in early Christian art. These birds occur 
repeatedly in the bass-reliefs of the Duomo at Ravenna, 
on the great piers at the east end, and at the same place 
in the Church of San Giovanni Evangelista. The reason 
for their use is unknown, but has been supposed to be 
either on account of the bright colors or because domes- 
ticated in the monasteries. 


Ducreux, GABRIEL MARIK, a French historian, 
dean at Auxerre and afterwards at Orleans, was born at 
the latter place, June 27, 1743, and died there Aug. 24, 
1790. He is known as the author of Les Siecles Chré- 
tiens (Paris, 1775, 9 vols.; German translation by Fischer, 
Vienna and Landshut, 1781-90) :— Pensées et Reflerions 
(Paris, 1765, 2 vols.). See Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Dudd, eleventh bishop of Winchester, between 781 
and 785. 


Dudley, John, an English clergyman, became a 
prebendary of Lincoln in 1724, was installed archdeacon 
of Bedford, June 11, 1731, and died about 1745. He 
published a few single Sermons. See Allibone, Dict. 
of Bri. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
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Dudley, William, an English prelate of the 15th 
century, son of John Dudley, the eighth baron of Dud- 
ley, Staffurdshire, was educated at University College, 
Oxford, thence preferred dean of Windsor, and after- 
wards fur six years bishop of Durham. He died in 
London in 1483, and was buried in Westminster. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 131. 


Dudiing, CLaupius ANToxy, a Swiss prelate, was 
appointed to the bishopric of Lausanne in 1716, and 


‘died June 16, 1745, leaving Status seu Epocha Ecclesia 


A venticensis (1724). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Duff, Alexander, D.D., a Scotch clergyman and 
missionary, was born at Pitlochrie, Perthshire, April 
25, 1806. He was carefully educated in the Established 
Church of Scotland; graduated from the University of 
St. Andrews, was ordained Ang. 12, 1829, and the same 
year sailed for India with his wife. The veseel was 
wrecked on the vovage, and on arriving at Calcutta 
he was advised by the English residents not to begin 
operations until an imposing church structure should 
be reared. Nevertheless, he rented a small house in 
that city, and commenced a school for the instruction 
of the natives, In 1832 three Brahmins were baptized, 
an event which produced a profound impression upon 
all classes, In 1834 Dr. Duff’s health gave way, and 
he returned home for recuperation. He attended the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church, and delivered 
a powerful address in behalf of the great cause in which 
he was engaged. He returned to India in 1840, and 
entered a larger and much more suitable building for 
school purposes, which had been erected in his absence. 
When the disruption of the Scotch Church took place 
in 1843, Dr. Duff cast in his lot with the Free Church, 
though by this act he forfeited the use of all the mis- 
sion property. He leased a building and continued his 
Jabors, the number of his pupils having increased to 
eight hundred. A church was erected which cost 
€50,0C0. Contemplating a visit to his native land in 
1853, Dr. Duff made an extensive tour throughout In- 
dia, that he might by personal observation make him- 
self acquainted with the condition and wants of the 
people, and lay them before the churches at home. 
Before his embarkation, the people raised $25,000, and 
in addition to this @50,000 were snbecribed in Great 
Britain for the erection of buildings for educational and 
missionary purposes. In 1854 he visited the United 
States and Canada. Wherever he preached, vast crowds 
were assembled to listen to his thrilling descriptions of 
the land of his work and adoption. After his return 
home he was elected moderator of the General Assem- 
bly. His health being feeble, he visited the Mediter- 
ranean shores, made a trip to Palestine, and returned 
to India considerably improved. He was appointed by 
a member of the British cabinet to draft a constitution 
fur the India University, and was chosen dean of the 
faculty, and also elected a member of the syndicate. 
During all this time his own college in Calcutta pro- 
greased rapidly. In 1865 there were on the rolls more 
than eighteen hundred and seventy-four students. Other 
schools in different places under his supervision con- 
tained upwards of three thousand pupils In conse- 
quence of failing health he was obliged to return again 
to Scotland, not without the same tokens of respect and 
esteem. He was elected professor of evangelical the- 
ology in the new college of the Free Church, Edin- 
burgh, and here his last labors were performed. He died 
at Sidmouth, Devonshire, England, Feb. 12, 1878. See 
his Life, by Dr. G. Smith (Edinburgh, 1880). (W. P. S) 


Duff, David, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, graduated 
at the University of St. Andrews in 1802; was licensed 
to preach May 5, 1805; presented to the living at Mou- 
lin the same year, and ordained Feb. 21, 1806; promoted 
to Kenmore, March 29, 1831; and was in 1869 Father 
of the Church, being then about ninety years old. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 812, 824. 
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Duff, John, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was licensed 
to preach in March, 1793; presented by the earl of 
Manstield in February, 1796, to the living at Kinfauns; 
ordained Jan. 19, 1797, and died March 8, 1816, aged 
lorty-eight years. See Fasti Eccles, Scolicana, ii, 646. 

Duff, Robert, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son of 
the Rev. William Duff of Kinedar, graduated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, March 29, 1756; was licensed to 
preach in October, 1762; presented to the living at 
Kinedar in succession to his father, and ordained Sept. 
18,1765, He died, having been more than seven years 
Father of the Synod, Oct. 31, 1825, aged eighty six 
years. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, iii, 663 

Duffield, Georce, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born at Strasburg, Lancaster Co., Pa., July 4, 1794, 
and educated at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was for many years pastor of Presbyterian churches 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Detroit, and was an 
active leader of the New School movement. He died 
st Detroit, Mich., June 2%, 1868, His publications in- 
clude Spiritual Life :— Dissertation on the Prophecies : 
—Hillnarianism Defended: — Claims of Episcopal 
Bishops Examined, and other works, See Allibone, 
Did. of Brit. und A mer. Authors, s. v. 

Du Fossé, Pierre Tuosas, a French writer, was 
born at Rouen in 1634. He was educated at Port Royal 
des Champs, and the impressions which he received there 
attached him more and more to his teachers, so that no 
persecution could prevail upon him to change his views. 
He was associated with ‘Tillemont, Lemaistre, Arnaud, 
D'Andilly, and others. When imprisoned in 1666 in 
the Bastile, he found there De Sacy, who was a great 
comfort to him. He died in 1698, leaving Vie de Bar- 
(ilmy des Martyrs (Paris, 1663) :—Vie de Thomas de 
Cantorbéry (1674): — Etude sur Tertullien et Origene 
(1675) :— Fie des Saints, comprising only the months 
of January and February :—also commentaries on Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Ruth, Psalms, and the Gos- 
pel His Mémoires were published at Utrecht in 1789. 
See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
ar (B P.) 


Duguesnay, ALFRED, a French Roman Catholic 
prelate, born at Rouen in 1814, was for many years pas- 
tor of the Church of St. Laurent, in Paris, made bishop 
of Limoges in 1871, and died Sept. 15, 1884. 

Duhlbajja, the last of the four sacred months of 
the Mohammedans, the month in which the pilgrimage 
to Mecca is performed. 


Duilech (or Doulach), an Irish saint of Clochar, 
pear Dublin, commemorated Nov. 17. 


Duinsech, an Irish virgin of Loch-Cuan, in Ulster, 
Commemorated Aug. 6. 


Duitsch, Curist1an SoLoxon, a Protestant minis- 
ter, was born of Jewish parentage at Temesvar, in Hun- 
gary, in 1734. According to the fashion of that time, 
his education was entirely Talmudical. In 1760 he re- 
ceived the degree of “morenu,” or rabbinical doctor; 
and being the son-in-law of a wealthy Jew, he had ev- 
erything that an ambitious Jew could desire. He de- 
raed the whole of his time to the study of the Talmud 
and the Midrashim, but many a passage treating of the 

iah, repentance, and conversion led him to a dili- 
gent examination of Christianity. Without entering 
upon the history of his inner struggles, which is given 
in his interesting De wonderlijke Leidinge Gods and Het 
Feroolg can de wonderlijke Leidinge Gods (Amsterdam, 
1767-69; new ed. Nijkerk, 1870), we will state that on 
June 25, 1767, he was openly baptized at Amsterdam. 
Duitsch now betook himself to the study of theology, 
ani having been duly prepared, entered the Utrecht 
University, where he attended the theological lectures 
for six years, On April 16, 1776, he passed his exam- 
ination; and a year Jater, April 14, 1777, was elected 
pastor at Mvdrecht, where he died, Noy. 15, 1797. He 
wrote, Jeraé’s Verlossinge en cenwige Behoudenis (Am- 
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sterdam, 1769-98). Sec Furst, in Delitzsch’s Saat auf 
Hoffnung, 1875, p. 3 3q. 


(B. P.) 
Duke, Ricnarp, an English divine and poet, was 


educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became a fellow about 1682 Harv- 
ing been ordained, he was presented to the rectory of 
Blaby, in Leicestershire; in 1687 made a prebendary 
of Gloucester; and in 1688 chosen a proctor in convo- 
cation for that Church , and was chaplain to queen Aune. 
In 1710 he was presented to the living of Witney, in 
Oxfordshire. 
published three Sermons in his lifetime , the first, on T'he 
Imuation of Christ, preached before the queen in 1703; 
the other two were preached in 1704. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 


He died Feb. 10 of the same year. He 


Dula, a martyr at Nicomedia, commemorated March 


Du Lau, Jean Marte, a French prelate and theo- 


(9 


logian, born Oct. 30, 1738, was general agent of the 
clergy, and became archbishop of Arles in 1775. Hav- 
ing opposed the French Revolution, he was arrested, af- 
ter Aug. 10, and imprisoned in the convent of the Car- 
melites, in Rue de Vaugirard, where he was assassinated, 


Sept. 2, 1792. He wrote, Adresse au Roi (Paris, 1792) : 


—Recueil de Mandements et Lettres Pastorales (Arles, 


1795). His complete works were published by Jacques 


Constant (ibid. 1817). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 


rale, 8. v. 


Dulcidius (also Dulcius, Doux, or Doucis). 
(1) Saint, third bishop of Agen, in the province of Bor- 


deaux, probably in the 5th century, is commemorated 


Oct. 17; (2) eighteenth bishop of Anicium (le Puy en 


Velay), A.D. 705; (8) tenth bishop of Toul, between 


A.D. 532 and 539; (4) a Spanish prelate of the 9th cen- 
tury, was a priest at Toledo, when he was sent, in 883, 
by Alfonso III of Castile, to Abub-Ali, the chief of the 
Saracens, and on his retum was raised to the sec of To- 
ledo. Joseph Pellicer published, as a work of Dulcidius, 
an old chronicle written in Latin (Barcelona, 1663). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Diilcken, Anton, a Carthusian monk and ascetic 
writer, was born at Cologne about 1560, and died as 
prior of the Carthusians at Freiburg, Oct. 1, 1623. 
His works are mostly translations of ascetical writings, 
originally written in Italian, Spanish, and French. 
See Hartzheim, Bibliotheca Colonnensis, p. 20; Petreji, 
Bibliotheca Curthus. p. 10; Kessel, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchen- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Dulianists, a sect of Arians, so called from using 
the word dovXo¢ to describe the relation of the Son to 
the Father. 


Dulkaada, one of the four sacred: months of the 
Mohammedans, This month is sacred as being devoted 
to preparation for the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Dullaphel, an Arabian legendary prophet, said to 
have existed before Christ, and to have restored twenty 
thousand persons to life at one time. 


Dumbness. The Apostolical Canons excommuni- 
cate any cleric who mocks the deaf, dumb, or blind. 
These three classes are excluded from the episcopate, 
not as defiled, but that the proceedings of the Church 
should not be hindered. The capacity of the dumb to 
receive the sacraments or accept a penance was the sub- 
ject of some controversy. A whole work of Fulgentius 
is devoted to the question of the validity of the baptism 
of an Ethiop catechumen after the loss of his voice, and 
he concluded that it was entitled to the same validity 
as that ofan infant. This view prevailed in the Church. 
Among other canonical authorities, the first Council of 
Orange, A.D. 441, enacted that a person suddenly losing 
his voice might be baptized or accept a penance, if his 
previous will thereto could be proved by the witness of 
others, or his actual will by his nod. So the second 
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Council of Arles (A.D. 452) to the same effect as re- 
gards baptism. According to one of Ulpian's Frag- 
ments, the dumb could not be a witness nor make a 
testament. By a constitution of Justinian, A.D. 581, 
deaf mutes were declared incapable of making a will 
or codicil, or conferring a freedom, unless the iutirmity 
should not be congenital, and they should have learned 
to write before it occurred, in which case they could 
exercise these rights by writing under their own 
hand. The dumb were in all cases allowed to do so 
by such writing. Jt was, however, held by the old 
law that the dumb, as well as the deaf and blind, 
could lawfully contract marriage, and become subject 
to dotal obligations, Deaf mutes were held excused 
from civil honors, but not from civic charges, But 
the dumb might lawfully decline a guardianship or 
curatorship. 


Dumont, A. H, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in New York in 1798. He was educated at Co- 
lumbia College, and studied theology in the seminary 
at New Brunswick, N. J. His first pastorate was near 
Albany, N. Y.; in 1841 he became pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Morristown, N. J.; in 1845 he re- 
moved to Newport, R. I., where he devoted himself 
to the interests of education, and perfected the pubiic- 
school system which Newport to this day enjoys. He 
died July 5, 1865. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 
1866, p. 100. 


Dun (Lat. Dunnus), eleventh bishop of Rochester, 
A.D. 741. 


Dunan (Lat. Donatus), an Trish prelate, was bishop | 


of Dublin, and by the aid of Sitric, the king, built the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, afterwards called Christ 
Church, in that city, in 1038. He died May 6, 1074. 
See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Abps. of Dublin, p. 26. + 


Dunbar, Columba, a Scotch prelate, was dean of 
the Church of Dunbar about 1411. He was promoted 
to the see of Moray in 1429, and died in 1435, while on 
his return from the Council of Basle. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 143. 


Dunbar, Gavin (1), a Scotch prelate, was dean of 
Moray in 1488, and continued there till March 18, 1503, 
when he was made archdeacon, and lord-register of St. 
Andrews, which offices he filled fifteen veara, and then 
became bishop of Aberdeen, in 1518. He died March 
9, 1532. It is said that this bishop was the first to ad- 
vise Hector Boece to write his history of Scotland. He 
built a bridge over the river Dee, consisting of seven 
arches, and endowed a hospital for twelve poor men, 
with a preceptor, in 1531. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 119. 


Dunbar, Gavin (2), a Scotch prelate, was early 
preferred to the priory of Whitehern, in Galloway, and 
at the same time became instructor to the voung king 
James V. He was made bishop of Glasgow Dec. 22, 
1624; in 1526 one of the privy council, and Aug. 21, 
1528, lord chancellor, continuing in this last office un- 
til 1548. Having then some leisure time, he built the 
stately gate-house at his episcopal palace in Glasgow. 
He died April 30, 1547. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 256. 


Dunbar, William (1), a Scotch poet and monk, 
was born at Salton, East Lothian, about 1463, and edu- 
cated at the University of St. Andrews. He afterwards 
became a Franciscan, and travelled in Scotland, England, 
and France, as a preacher. He was for some time in the 
diplomatic service of James IV, and resided at his court 
as a pensioner. le died in 1530, His poetry began to 
be made known to the public about the beginning of the 
last century. His principal allegorical poems are, The 
Thistle and the Rose: —The Dance of the Seren Deadly 
Sins through Hell:—and The Golden Terge. Critics 
speak in the highest praise of his poetry, some of them 
placing him in the very front rank of Scottish poets. 
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See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Dunbar, William (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was tutor in the family of M'Neill; licensed to preach 
in 1804; presented to the living at Applegarth, and 
ordaincd Mav 7, 1807; nominated moderator of the 
Assembly in 1839, but declined the honor, and died Jan. 
6, 1861, aged eighty-one years. He published, in the 
Naturalist's Library, “The Natural Htstory of Bees” 
(Edinb, 1840):—and An Account of the Parish of Ap- 
plegurth. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, i, 644. 


Duncan, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Dunkeld 
in 1351, and also in 1854. He probably died in that 
see in 1863. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 84. 


Dunoan, Alexander, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
brother of David, minister at Stow, was licensed to 
preach Jan. 7, 1735; called to the living at Traquair, 
and ordained assistant and successor, Sept. 12, 1738; 
transferred to Smailholm, Oct. 26, 1743; and died Sept. 
29, 1795, aged eighty-six years. He published, A Pre- 
sercative against the Principles of Infidelity ( Edinb. 
1774) :—The Devout Communtcant’s A ssistant (Berwick, 
1792) :—The Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus, a 
sermon (Edinb, 1783):—The History of the Revolution 
of 1688 (ibid. 1790) :— Miscellaneous Essays (1799):—A n 
Account of the Panish of Smailholm, See Fusti Eccles. 
Scolicane, i, 257, 582. 

Duncan, Andrew, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son 
cf Patrick, minister at Tibbermore; was licensed to 
preach in July, 1778; presented to the living at Auch- 
terarder, and ordained Sept. 6, 1781; elected Presbytery 
clerk in November, 1784, which office he held to Jan. 
3, 1792; transferred to Ratho Feb. 1, 1803; elected 
principal clerk to the General Assembly May 21, 1807; 
elected moderator to the General Assembly in May, 
1824, and died July 29, 1827, aged seventy-one years. 
He published, The Benefits of Christianity, a sermon 
( Edinb. 1806) :—4An Account of Auchterarder. See 
Fausti Eccles, Scoticana, i, 141; ii, 748. 


Duncan, Daniel, D.D., an English clergyman, 
wrote Collects upon the Principal Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith, according to the Order of the Catechism of 
the Church of England (1754):—and other religious 
tracts, He died in 1761. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
xii, 447; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 
a v. 


Duncan, Henry, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, third 
son of Rev. George Duncan, was educated first at home, 
then at an academy at Dumfries, and completed his stud- 
ies successively at the universities of St. Andrews, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh, at the last of which he was associ- 
ated with Henry Brougham, Horner, and Petty (Marquis 
of Lansdowne). He was licensed to preach in August, 
1798; presented to the living at Ruthwell in May, and 
ordained Sept. 19, 1799; was elected moderator of the 
General Assembly in May, 1839; joined the Free Seces- 
sion, and signed the decd of demission, May 24, 1843; 
and died Feb. 19, 1846, aged seventy-one years. He 
superintended the education of many young gentlemen 
in the manse, with that of his own family; formed an 
auxiliary Bible society in Dumfries in 1810; and found- 
ed a parish savings bank. Among his numerous publi- 
cations are, 4 Pamphlet on the Socinian Controversy 
(Liverpool, 1791) :—three separate Sermons :—six sep- 
arate Letters on popular passing events :—An Essay on 
the Nature and Advantages of Parish Banks (1815) :— 
The Young South Country Weaver :— William Douglas 
(Edinb. 1826, 3 vols.) :— Account of the Runic Monument 
at Ruthwell Manse (1833) :—Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons (Edinb. 1835, 4 vols.), He originated and wrote 
for the Edinburgh Christian Instructor; likewise the 
Dumfries and Galloway Courier, and edited it for seven 
vears, being the principal proprietor thereof. He also 
edited, for a time, the Dumfries Journal. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticane, i, 626, 627. 
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Duncan, John (1), D.D., an English clergyman, 
son of Dr. Daniel Duncan, was born in 1720, and educated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford. In 1745 and 1746 he was 
chaplain to the king’s regiment, and was present at va- 
rious battles in Scotland. In 1768 he was presented to 
the college living of South Warnborough, Hants, which 
be held forty-five vears. He died at Bath, Dec. 28, 
1806. His publications include an Essay on Happi- 
aes, a poem :—Address to the Rational Advocates of 
the Church of Englund; and other works. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. xii, 44¢; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Duncan, John (2), LL.D., a Scotch Presbyterian, 
preacher! successively at Maidstone, in Kent; at Tad- 
lev, Hampshire; and at Wimborne, in Dorset. He re- 
moved to London about 1790, and was chosen minister at 
the Peter Street Church, Soho, where he remained some 
years in the present century. See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, iv, 37. 

Duncan, John (3), LL.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was ordained, April 28, 1836, the first minister of the 
Church extension parish of Milton, presbytery of Glas- 
gow; resigned his parish work in October, 1840; was 
set apart as missionary to the Jews, May 16, 1841; 
joined the Free Secession in 1843, and was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages in the college at Edin- 
burgh the same year. He died Feb. 26, 1870. Dr. Dun- 
can published a Lecture on the Jews, and Letters in the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Record. See Fasti Ec- 
cks. Scoticane, ii, 45; Life, by David Brown (Edin- 
burgh, 1872). 

Duncan, John (4), D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Scotland, Oct. 14, 1812. He was converted at 
the age of fuurteen, while attending an academy at 
Huntley, and became a member of an Independent 
Church in his native place. He came to the United 
States in early manhood, and joined a Baptist church 
in Troy, N. Y. The Church in Stillwater licensed him 
to preach, Sept. 29, 1835, and he was ordained in Cohoes, 
May 22, 1839. He had two or three pastorates in the 
state of New York, and then in Lowell, Mass., for several 
years. In 1854 he was called to the First Church in 
Camden, N. J., aud next to South Boston, his ministry 
bere being between five and six years. His other pas- 
torates were in West Cambridge and Fall River, Mass. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Essex, Conn.; and Mansfield, Mass. 
April 5, 1883, his health suddenly gave way, and he 
on — 28,1884. See The Watchman, Aug. 14, 1884. 

CS.) 


Duncan, Robert (1), a Scotch clergyman, was born 
at Edinbargh in February, 1699; graduated from Edin- 
burgh University in June, 1718; after studying theol- 
gy, went to the Continent as a tutor to the brother of 
the earl of Rothes, and pursued the study of divinity 
and law at the University of Groningen, where he rupt- 
ured a blood-vessel internally, but, recovering, was prom- 
ued advancement to remain. He preferred to return to 
Scotland, and was licensed at Edinburgh, in October, 
1:25, During his preaching at St. Cuthbert's Church, 
ta Edinburgh, he strained his voice, from which cause 
his complaint returned; after resting, he was called 
to the living at Tillicoultry in October, 1727, and or- 
dained Jan. 25,1728. He died May 18,1729. He pre- 
pared for publication An Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Nebrees (Fdinburgh, 1731). See Fusti Eccles. Scoti- 
Cane, ti, 740. 

Duncan, Robert (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
vas licensed to preach March 27,1776; presented to the 
living at Dundonald in April, and ordained Sept. 11, 
1:83 ; and died April 14, 1815. He published, /nfidel- 
Wy lhe Growing Evil of the Times, a sermon (Ayr, 1794): 
~An Account of the Parish of Dundonald. See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticaner, ii, 113. 


Duncan, William Cecil, a Baptist minister, was 
born in the city of New York, Jan. 24, 1824; graduated 
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from Columbia College in 1844, and from the theological 
department of Madison University in 1846; became ed- 
itor of the Southwestern Baptist Chronicle at New Or- 
leans, and pastor of the First Baptist Church there. Iu 
1851 he became professor of ancient languages in the 
University of Louisiana, and in 1853 pastor of the 
Coliseum Baptist Church in the same city. He died 
there, May 1, 1864. Among his published writings are 
a work on baptism and a translation of Von Rhoden's 
John the Baptist. See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. iv, 
366; Cathcart, Baptist Encyclup. p. 849. (J. C. S.) 
Dunchadkr (Lat. Donatus), an Irish saint, com- 


memorated May 25, was the son of Cennfaedlakh, and 
abbot of Hy, A.D. 706. 


Duncker, Hans Gorrrriep Lupwic, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Hamburg, Aug. 17, 
1810. He studied at Gottingen and Berlin. In 1836 
he commenced his academical lectures at Göttingen ; 
was, in 1843, professor extraordinarius, and in 1854, or- 
dinarius; and died, doctor of theology and member of 
consistory, Nov. 7, 1875. He is the author of, /isioria 
Doctrine de Ratione, Qua Inter Peccatum Originale et 
Actuale Intercedit (Gottingen, 1837):—Des heiligen Ire- 
neus Christologie (ibid. 1843):— Zur Geschichte der 
christl, Logoslehre (ibid. 1848), See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 299. (B. P.) 

Duncombe, Joux, an English clergyman, was 
born in 1730, and educated at Benet College, Cambridge, 
where he was chosen fellow in 1750; and, in 1753, or- 
dained at Kew chapel, and appointed to the curacy of 
Sundridge, in Kent, after which he became assistant 
preacher at St. Anne's, Soho. In 1757 he was present- 
ed to the united livings of St. Andrew and St. Mary 
Bredman, in Canterbury, where he settled, and in 1766 
became one of the six preachers in the cathedral. He 
died jin 1785. His publications in both prose and poetry 
are very numerous. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Dundemore, STEPHEN DE, a Scotch prelate, was 
the descendant of an ancient family in Fifeshire, and is 
by some called Dundee. He was chancellor of the see 
of Glasgow, and afterwards, in 1817, elected bishop; 
but, being an enemy to the English interest, king Ed- 
ward II would not consent to his appointment. He 
was never consecrated, but is said to have died on his 
way to Rome. ` See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 242. 


Dundumore, THOMAS De, a Scotth prelate, was 
bishop of Ross in 1309, and, together with the other 
bishops, recognized the title of king Robert Bruce to 
the crown of Scotland in the same year. Sce Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 187. 


Dunkan, Jouy, a Scotch prelate, was elected bish- 
op of the Isles, May 21, and consecrated Nov. 25, 1375. 
He died in 1880. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 304. 


Dunkarton, Ronert, a reputable English mez- 
zotint engraver, was born about 1744. He executed 
a large number of plates in London, among which are 
the following: Lot and his Daughters; Christ and the 
Disciples at Emmaus ; and four subjects from the life of 
Joseph. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Dunkel, Jonass Gorruos WILHELM, a Reformed 
theologian of Germany, was born at Köthen, Sept. 28, 
1720. He studied at Halle, and received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1739, In 1744 he was pastor 
at Diebzig, near Köthen, and in 1748 at Wulfen and 
Dronen, in the county of Anhalt- Köthen. He died 
Sept. 8, 1759, leaving, Historisch-kritische Nachrichten 
von verstorbenen Gelehrten (Köthen, 1758-60, 3 vols.) :— 
Theod. Dassovti de Vacca Rufa Opusculum (Leipsic, 
1758). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, i, 347 sq. (B. P.) 

Dunlap, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Chester County, Pa., in 1744; educated at 
New Jersey College; licensed to preach by the Donegal 
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Presbytery in 1776; in 1808 called to the presidency of 
Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa.; in 1812 resigned 
on account of increasing infirmities, and died Nov. 12, 
1818. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 422. 


Dunlap, William, an eminent American painter, 
was born at Perth Amboy in 1766. Ile commenced 
painting portraits in crayons at the age of sixteen. The 
next year he spent some time near Princeton, N. J., 
then the headquarters of Washington. Here he saw 
the general often, and painted his portrait and that 
of his wife. He resided three years in London, and 
returned to America in 1787. In 1821 he began the 
picture of Christ Rejected, at New York. He afterwards 
painted the Bearing of the Cross and the Calvary, 
which was considered his best production, and gained 
him considerable reputation. Mr. Dunlap wrote a //ts- 
tory of the Rise and Progress of the Arts in the United 
States (1834, 2 vols, 8vo), and a //istory of the Stuge in 
the United States (2 vols. 8vo). He died in 1835. See 
Spooner, Biog. list. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Dunlop, WiLLIANM, an English clergyman, was bom 
in Glasgow in 1692. In 1712 he went to Utrecht, where 
he spent two years, and in 1716 was promoted to be 
regius professor of divinity and church history. He 
often preached in the churches at Edinburgh. He died 
there in 1720. His works are Sermons (2 vols. 12mo), 
and an Essay on Confession of Fatth. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. x v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. V. 


Dunn, Robinson Potter, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Newport, R. I., May 31, 1825. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1844, with the 
honors of his class, and from Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1848. He was licensed the same year, and 
began preaching in the First Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
den, N. J. In 1851 he was called to the chair of rhet- 
oric and English literature in Brown University. He 
died at Newport, R. I., Aug. 28, 1867. Dr. Dunn was a 
frequent contributor to the Princeton Review and Biblio- 
theca Sacra ; and translated and edited one volume of 
Lange's Commentary on the Old Test. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 84. 


Dunn, Samuel),a veteran Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Mevagissey, Cornwall, England, Feb. 
18, 1798. He was converted at fourteen years of age, 
licensed in 1817, and in 1819 joined the Conference at 
Bristol. In 1822 he went as missionary to the Shetland 
Tales, in response to an appeal from Adam Clarke. After 
an eminently successful missionary work, he returned 
and served the following circuits: Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Rochdale, Manchester, Sheffield, Lancaster, Edinburgh, 
Camborne, Dudley, Halifax, Newcastle-on-T'vne, Not- 
tingham. In 1849 he was expelled, with two others, 
as the result of the “ Fly-sheet Controversy,” which 
event had no bearing upon his moral character, but 
was the occasion of one of the largest secessions from 
English Wesleyanism, A fine church was built for him 
at Camborne, which he served from 1850 to 1861. In 
1862 he became pastor of a church in Sheffield, where 
he remained until 1864. In 1865 he came to America 
and preached in pulpits that were opened to him. He 
joined the New York East Conference in 1867, and be- 
came supcrannuated the same year, in which relation 
he continued until his death, Jan. 24, 1882. His life 
was one of great usefulness. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1882, p. 76. 


Dunster, CHARLEs, an English clergyman, was rec- 
tor of Petworth, Sussex. He published some works on 
literary criticism, and Observations on Luke's Gospel 
(1805) :—On Matthew's Gospel (1806); and other works. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Dupanloup, Ferrx ANTOINE PHILIBERT, a French 
prelate, was born at St. Félix (old department of Mont 
Blanc), Jan. 3, 1802. He studied at Paris, was ordained 
priest, and acquired the reputation of a good preacher 
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and catechist. In 1841 he was appointed professor of 
sacred eloquence in the theological faculty of Paris, and 
attracted to the Sorbonne large audiences. Archbishop 
Affre appointed him grand vicar, and he also held sev- 
eral court offices. He was appointed bishop of Orleans 
in 1849, and died Oct. 11, 1878. Dupanloup was an 
earnest advocate of education, morality, and piety, oc- 
cupying in these regards the high position of conser- 
vative progress. On the establishment of the Roman 
republic he wrote a pamphlet upon the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the pope. In 1850 he published the first 
volume of a work entitled De [ Education, which has 
been greatly admired. In 1854 he took the place of 
Tissot in the Académie Francaise. On the occasion of 
the re-erection of the statue of Joan of Arc at Orleans he 
delivered an eloquent panegyric on that heroine. His 
writings are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. v.; Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporains, s. v.; 
and were published collectively as Œuvres Chotsies 
(Paris, 1873-75, 7 vols.). 

Duperron, Jacques Davy, a French prelate, 
nephew of another of the same name, was grand 
chaplain to Henrietta, quecn of England, and bishop 
of Angouléme and of Evreux. He died Feb. 9, 1649. 
He published the controversial works of his uncle. 


Dupont, Jacques MARIE Antone CÉLESTIN, a 
French prelate, was born at Iglesias, Sardinia, Feb. 2, 
1792, of a French family settled there. He studied 
first at Villa Franca, next in the seminary at Nice, and 
finally in that of St. Irenæus, at Lyons, where he was ore 
dained priest in 1814; became private secretary to car- 
dinal Colonna d'Istria, devoted himself to the study of 
the law, and was received as doclor in utroque at the 
University of Turin, April 10, 1815. In 1821 he was 
appointed canon of Sens, in 1822 one of the vicars-gen- 
eral of the same diocese, in 1823 bishop in partibus of 
Samosata, and bishop of St. Dié, May 9, 1830; was 
raised to the metropolitan see of Avignon, May 1, 1839; 
in 1841 he was transferred to the bishopric of Bourges, 
made cardinal in 1847, and died May 27, 1859. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Duport, James, D.D., son of the following, a 
learned Grecist, was born in 1606; educated at West- 
minster school and Trinity College; became professor 
of Greek at Cambridge in 1632; prebend in Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1641; dean of Peterborough in 1664; 
master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 1668; rec- 
tor of Aston-Flamville and Burbach about 1672, and 
died July 17, 1679, leaving numerous classical works on 
ancient literature, for which see Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. V. 


Duport, John, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at Sheepshead, Leicestershire. He was fellow, then 
master, of Jesus College, Cambridge, once proctor (1580) 
and three times vice-chancellor of that university (1590 
sq.), and prebendary of Ely (1609). He died in 1617, 
He was one of the translators of the king James version 
of the Bible. 


Duprat, Antoine, a French prelate, was born at 
Issoire, Auvergne, Jan. 17, 1463; educated first in a 
Benedictine abbey, and finally under the direction of 
archbishop Boyer, who was his relative; was soon raised 
to civil office, including the presidency of Parliament, 
and eventually became chancellor under Francis I. He 
was ordained priest in 1516, soon after made archbish- 
op of Sens, later cardinal, and died July 8, 1535. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Duprat, Guillaume, a French prelate, son of the 
preceding, was born in 1507; became bishop of Clermone 
in 1528, and distinguished himself among the French 
members of the Council of Trent. He died in his castle 
of Beauregard in 1560. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8 v. 

Dupre, Jony, D.D., an English divine, was born 
about 1758, and died in 1885. He published Sermons 
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(1782-87, 2 vols.) :— Discourses (1815, 2 vols.). See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Dupreau (Lat. Prateolus), GABRIEL, a French the- 
dlogian, was born at Marcoussis in 1511. He taught 
theology at the College of Navarre, and distinguished 
himself by the zeal with which he opposed the doc- 
trines of Luther and Calvin. He died at Péronne, 
April 19, 1588, leaving, Du Devoir d'un Capitaine, 
translated from the Latin of Claude Cotereau (Poitiers, 
1547) :— De la Puissance et Sapience de Dieu, etc., trans- 
lated from the Greek (Paris, 1557) :—Des Fauz Pro- 
phites (ibid. 1564):— La Synagogue de [Antechrist 
(ibid. eod.) :— and especially De Sectis Heretscorum 
(ibid. 1569), with others, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Du Puis, Marruias, a French missionary, was 
bom in Picardy; took the habit of a Dominican at 
Paris, March 23, 1641, and was sent in 1644 into the 
mission fields of America. He remained at Guadaloupe 
until 1650, when he returned to France, and lived suc- 
cesively at Caen, Langres, and Orleans, at which last 
place he died, about 1655, leaving a work on his mission 
(Caen, 1652). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Du Puy, Hugues, a French crusader, went to 
Palestine in 1096 with his wife (the sister of Everard 
de Poisiew) and three sons. He was one of the chief 
captains of the Christian army. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Genérale, 8. v. 

Du Puy, Raymond, nephew of the preceding, 
second grand-master of the Knights of Malta, was born 
in Dauphiny about 1080. He entered the Hospital of 
St. John at Jerusalem, and after having attended on the 
poor and the sick pilgrims there for more than twenty 
years, was elected president about 1121. Du Puy or- 
ganized the Knights of Malta into a military body, 
designed to defend the holy places against the infidels. 
Then his order was divided iuto three classes, of which 
the first comprised all noblemen, the second the priests 
and chaplains, and the third, under the name of serv- 
iny brothers, private persons. He gave them, at the 
same time, rules, which were confirmed by the pope in 
1127. He contributed very strongly to the taking of 
Ascalon in 1154, and defeated with his chevaliers the 
ealtan at the battle of Noureddin. He died in 1160, 
from the effect of the wounds which he received in this 
latter engagement. He has been placed among the 
number of the saints of the order of Malta. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. V. 

Duquesne (d'Icard), ARNAUD BERNARD, & French 
theologian, was born at Paris in 1732; became doctor 
in the Sorbonne, vicar-general of Soissons, and treas- 
arer of the Bastile, and died in his native city in 1791, 
kaving, Retraite Spirituelle (Varis, 1772) :—L'Evangile 

Midité (ibid. 1773) :—L’'A nnée A postolique (ibid. 1791): 
—Les Grandeurs de Marie (ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. V. 

Duquesnoy, Francis (called the Fleming), a rep- 
stable sculptor, was born at Brussels in 1594, and went 
to Italy while young fur instruction in the art. His 
statue of St. Susanna, for the Church of the Madonna 
st Loretto, has been highly extolled. For the basil- 
iea of St. Peter's he executed a colossal statue of St. 
Andrew, which is one of the finest productions of mod- 
em art. Ele died at Leghorn in 1646. See Hoefer, 
Nowe. Biog. Géadrale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8. V. 

Duran. See ProFiat. 


a French Benedictine, was born about 
1012 at Neubourg, in the diocese of Evreux. He was 
the nephew of Gérard, abbot of St. Vandrille, and while 
young adopted the rule of St. Bernard at Rouen, where 
he studied philosophy, music, and theology, so that he 
became well known among the prelates of Normandy 
for his learning. William the Bastard sent him to 
take charge of the abbey of St. Martin of Troarn, in 
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1059, where he distinguished himself for the mainte- 
nance of ecclesiastical discipline. He had a very fine 
and strong, voice, and composed many chants and an- 
thems. Durand died about 1089, in his own abbey, 
leaving only a dogmatic treatise entitled Du Corps et 
du Sang de Jésus Christ (preceded by about nine hun- 
dred hexameter verses, and printed in the Bibliotheca 
Mazima Patrum, xviii), besides two brief epitaphs. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Durand (de Maillane), Pierre Toussaint, a fa- 
mous French jurist, was born at St. Remy, in Provence, 
in 1729, and died at Aix in 1814. He defended the rights 
of the Gallican Church against the pretensions of the 
Roman see, and published Dictionnatre de Droit Cuno- 
nique (Avignon, 1761, and since) :—ZJnsfitutes du Drot 
Canonique (translated from the Latin of Lancelot, Lyons, 
1770, 3 vols.) :—Les Libertés de l'Église Gallicane (ibid. 
1771, 5 vols.). See Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Durant, Henry, LL.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter and teacher, was born at Acton, Mass., June 18, 1802; 
studied at Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated 
from Yale College in 1827; fur two years thereafter was 
principal of the Garrison Forrest Academy,in Baltimore 
Co., Md.; and in 1829 became tutor in Yale College. 
While in this position he pursued the course of study 
in the theological seminary, and graduated in 1833. 
Dec. 25 of that year he was ordained pastur of the By- 
field Church (Newbury), and was dismissed therefrom 
in 1849. Meanwhile, in 1847 and until 1851, he was 
principal of Dummer Academy, in Byfield. In April, 
1853, he went to California, and in June following 
opened the school in Oakland, and was its principal 
until it became the College of California in 1854. It 
was merged in the University of California in 1869. 
Up to that date Dr. Durant bad been professor of an- 
cient languages. From 1870 to 1872 he was president 
of the university, but, at the latter date, illness com- 
pelled him to resign. He died in Oakland, Jan. 22, 
1875. See Cong. Quarterly, 1876, p. 423. 


Durant, John, an English nonconformist divine, 
was born in 1620, and ejected in 1662. He published, 
Salvation of the Saints (1653) :—Siz Sermons (1655) :— 
Spiritual Seamen (eod.) :—Com/fort and Counsel (1658) ; 
and other works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. V. 


Durbin, Joux Pricer, D.D., an eminent Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Bourbon County, Ky., 
in 1800. He was converted in his eighteenth year; 
served some time as local preacher; but, because of 
his vehement style of delivery, his health gave out, and 
obliged him to resort to conversational preaching in the 
cabins of his neighbors, In 1820 he entered the Ohio 
Conference, and was appointed to Greenville Circuit; 
and now, on the saddle, he began his search for knowl- 
edge, struggling through varivus books, including the 
English, Latin, and Greek grammars, unti] 1822, when 
he was stationed on a circuit twelve miles from Oxford, 
the seat of the Miami University, which institution he 
immediately attended. In 1825 he entered the Cincin- 
nati College, where he completed his course, and re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. After being seven years in 
the ministry, he was elected professor of languages in 
Angusta College, Ky., which position he held two years, 
His health then failing, he was appointed agent for the 
college, and in its behalf visited the Eastern cities. His 
eloquence made him famous, and soon his name was suf- 
ficient to call together thousands. In 1832 he was elect- 
ed to the editorship of the Christian Adrocate, in New 
York; in 1834 was transferred to the New York Confer- 
ence, and elected president of Dickinson College, at Car- 
lisle, Pa.; in 18386 was transferred to the Philadelphia 
Conference, of which he remained a member during life. 
In 1842 and 1843 he travelled in Europe and the East, 
and published, as the result, four volumes of Observations, 
In 1844 he was a delegate to the General Conference, 
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where he took an active part, and exhibited great abilitv 
in the contest concerning slavery. Having vacated his 
office in Dickinson College, he, in 1850, was appointed as 
missionary secretary, and, under his control, Methodist 
Episcopal missions were extended into China, India, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Bulgaria, 
Italy, and South America; and the Church entered upon 
‘a new era of princely giving. He died Oct. 18, 1876. 
Besides the above books of travel, Dr. Durbin edited the 
American edition of Wood's Mosaic History of the Cre- 
ation, with Notes (8vo); and contributed largely to va- 
rious periodicals, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1877, p. 33 ; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Düre, GEoRG VAN DER (better known as Georgius 
Aportanus), the reformer of East Frisia, was born at 
Zwolle, and died at Emden in 1526. He was the 
first who openly opposed the Catholic Church at Em- 
den in 1519, and preached against her from the same 
pulpit in which the doctrine of Rome was defended. 
Dare’s influence caused all priests to be expelled from 
the Roman Catholic churches, and Emden became the 
nucleus from which Protestant missionaries were sent 
to the Netherlands. See Meinders, Kerkelijke hervor- 
ming, p. 395; Ypey en Dermont, Geschiedenis der ned. 
hervormde Kerk, i, 34; Harkenroht, Oostfriesche oor- 
sprongkelijkheden, i, 185, 146 sq.; ii, 609, 697; Eggerik 
Beninga, Chronyk van Oostfriesland, p. 602; Wiarda, 
Ostfriesische Geschichte, ii, 313 sq., 324 sq.; Alberdingk 
Thijm, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen - Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Durel (or Durell), Jony, D.D., a learned English 
divine, was born at St. Helier’s, in the isle of Jersey, in 
1625, and educated at Merton College, Oxford, and at 
Saumur, France. He was minister at St. Malo, but 
came to England, and was very instrumental in estab- 
lishing the new Episcopal French Church in London, 
in which he officiated for some years. In April, 1663, 
he was made prebendary in the cathedral of Salisbury, 
and, Feb. 11 following, succeeded to the canonry of 
Windsor. July 1, 1668, he was installed into the fourth 
prebend of Durham, and in 1677 was given the deanery 
of Windsor. He had also the living of Witney, in Ox- 
fordshire, conferred upon him. He died June 8, 1683. 
His works are numerous. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Düren, Councits oF (Concilium Duriense), held at 
Düren, near Aix-la-Chapelle. 1. In A.D. 748, under Pe- 
pin, who called a synod, for the restoration of churches, 
and for the relief of the poor. 2. In A.D. 761, a na- 
tional council under Pepin. 8. In A.D. 775, under 
Charlemagne. 4. In A.D. 779, under Charlemagne. 
The council, composed of bishops, nobles, and abbots, 
passed twenty-four capitula upon discipline, one of which 
enforces payment of tithes. 


Durfee, Carvin, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 6, 1797. He studied 
at Lenox Academy; graduated at Williams College in 
1825; studied theology with Dr. Woodbridge of Had- 
ley; was ordained in Hunter, N. Y., April 21, 1828, and 
served that church until August, 1835, From March 
2, 1836, until Julv 15, 1851, he was pastor in South Ded- 
ham (now Norwood), Mass.; from 1851 to 1855, acting 
pastor in Brooklyn, O.; from 1855 to 1858, financial 
agent of Williams College; from 1854 to 1856, a trustee 
of Western Reserve College; from 1860 to 1865, acting 
pastor in South Williamstown, and continued to reside 
at Williamstown until his death, Nov. 20, 1879. He 
was also a member of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society. Besides publishing various discourses 
and other pamphlets, he issued a //tstory of Williams 
College (1860):—Willtams’ Obituary Record, fourteen 
pamphlets (1866-79) :— Biographical Annals of Will- 
tams College (1871). See Cong. Year-book, 1880, p. 17. 


Darga, one of the principal forms in which the con- 
sort of Siva (q. v.), the Hind god, is represented. She 
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is d of great power, being endowed with the 
distinctive attributes of all the gods. She is generally 
represented with fen arms, each of which is supplied 
with a warlike weapon. She obtained the name of 
Darga in the following manner: In remote ages, a 
giant named Durga, having performed austerities of 
extraordinary merit in honor of Brahma, obtained his 
blessing, and with it great power. He conquered the 
three worlds; dethroned all the gods except the Tri- 
murti; banished them from the heavens to the forests, 
and compelled them to worship him. Religion was 
abolished, and the Brahmins forsook the reading of the 
Vedas. The gods, in their distress, applied to Siva for 
assistance, and he prevailed upon Parvati, his wife, to 
attempt the destruction of the giant. She undertook 





Figure of Darga. 


the task. Durga set out to meet her with a grea. 
army, while she prepared to receive his attack with a 
thousand arms. A great conflict ensued, in which the 
giant and all his forces were destroyed. The gods im- 
mediately ascended their hitherto vacant thrones, and, 
in return for so signal a deliverance, immortalized the 
victory by transferring to the conquering goddess the 
name of Durga. She is extensively and enthusiastical- 
ly worshipped throughout Eastern India. The wealthy 
natives have images of Dirga in their houses, made of 
gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, or mixed metal, 
which are daily adored. Her fen-armed figure is ap- 
proached with the utmost reverence. On either side 
images of her two sons are usually placed, and around 
her are commonly represented a multitude of demigod- 
desses, the companions of Darga in her wars. She is 
regarded as the patroness of thieves and robbers, who 
hold her in great veneration. For this reason the Dak- 
vits or bandits of Bengal are scrupulous in their devo- 
tions to her, and before setting out on their marauding 
excursions dedicate to her a portion of the spoils to be 
taken. See Kaui; PARVATI. 


DURGA PCJAu, an annual festival celebrated among 
the natives of castern India, in honor of the goddess 
Darga (q.v.). It lasts fifteen days, twelve of which are 
devoted to preparation and three to worship. For these 
occasions multitudes of images are prepared, of a com- 
position of wood, hay, clay, or other light and cheap 
material. They vary from a few inches to fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, but are usually of the size of a 
‘human body. The first part of the ceremony consists 
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in the consecration of the idols, at the completion of 
which the spirit of Dûrga is supposed to enter the im- 
age. Then the worship of the goddess commences with 
great energy and intense devotion. Every conceivable 
ceremony, gyration, carousal, dance, and sacrifice is per- 
formed for three days and three nights. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day the idols are unconsecrated, and 
the goddess dismissed from her earthly habitation. The 
owners now carry these images forth to the banks of 
the Ganges, where, after various rites and ceremonies, 
the carriers suddenly make an assault upon them, vio- 
leatly break them in pieces, and cast their broken frag- 
ments into the depths of the river. See HinpCism. 


Durie, ANpREw, a Scotch prelate, was made abbot 
of Melrose about Sept. 24, 1527, and became bishop of 
Galloway in 1541. He probably died in September, 
1558, See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 218. 


Durinn, in Norse mythology, was one of the most 
famous and oldest dwarfa, whom Odin endowed with 
human form and powers of mind. He and Modsognir 
were excellent workmen in metals. 


Duriotdrus, sixth bishop of Rennes, about the 
middle of the 7th century. 


Dursch, JoHaxN GeorG Martin, a Roman Cath- 
clic theologian of Germany, was born in 1801. Having 
acted as professor of the gymnasium at [hingen-on- 
the-Danube for fourteen years, he was in 1842 preacher 
at Warmlingen, and in 1850 at Rottweil, where he died, 
Feb. 22, 1881. He published, Geschichte der christl. Re- 
ligion und Kirche ( Ehingen, 1834) :—Das Verhdltniss 
der Schule zu Kirche und Staat (Ulm, 1838) :—A es- 
thetik (Stuttgard, 1839) :—Allgemeiner Commentar über 
dic Psalmen (Carlsruhe, 1842) : — Symbolik der christ- 
lichen Religion ( Tubingen, 1858, 2 vols. ):— Der Sym- 
bolische Charakter der christlichen Religion und Kunst 


(Schaffhausen, 1860). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. | d 


Lit, ii, 313; Zuchold, Bill. Theol. i, 3800. (B. P.) 


Dutch Version or THE Scriprurss. Dutch 
(sometimes styled “ Low Dutch,” to distinguish it from 
“High Dutch,” or German) is the language spoken 
by all classes in Holland. It is also used to a great 
extent in South Africa, more or less in Java, the Mo- 
leccas and the other Dutch colonies, and among the 
Dutch colonists in the United States. The first Dutch 
version was probably the one published at Delft in 
1477, under the title De Bybel dut nire Testament, 2 
Deele. .. wol overgheset ut den Latine in Duytsche 
(fol.). There is no doubt that this edition was followed 
by others, for in the edict published Oct. 14, 1529, at 
the command of Charles V, three editions of the New 
Test. are mentioned, which were condemned. In 1528 
there was published by W. Vorstmann, at Antwerp, De 
Bibel Tgeheele oude ende nieuwe Testament met grooter 
saersticheyt na dem Latijnschen text gecorrigeret. ‘This 
is said to have been the second of the editions of the 
Bible condemned by Charles V, because they were de- 
signed for Catholics. In 1535 H. Petersen published, 
at Antwerp, Dey bibel Tgeheele oude ende Nieuwe Tes- 
tamen/, met neersticheyt ghecuorrigeert. In 1560 
N. Bieskens van Diest published Der Bibel inhoudende 
dat oude ende Nieuwe Testament, and in 1563 L. Kindern 
published another edition, in which 1 John v, 7, is want- 
ing. This edition is remarkable as having been printed 
cp de Nordsee. In 1565 was published at Emden, in fo- 
lio, Biblia dat is de gantsche Heylighe Schrijft grondelick 
erde trouwelik, verduytschet, met verkluringhe duysterer 
wvorden, redenen en spreucken, ende verscheyden lectien. 
This isa translation of Luther's version, known under the 
name of L’ylenspiegels-Biybel, or Deux-des- Bijbel, accord- 
ing to the glosses in Ecclus, xix, 5 and Neh. ili, 5. In 
1571 was published Biblia dut is de ganteche Heylighe 
Schrift, grondelic ende trouwelick verduytschet. Met 
terlluriaghe duysterer woorden, redenen en spreucken, 
ende ceracheyden Lectien die tn andere loflike ouerset- 
tiaghen ghevondem, ende hier aen de Cunt toe ghesettet 
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zyn. This edition is very rare, having been printed at 
Ghent under the Spanish sway. In the same year the 
necessity of procuring an improved version was publicly 
discussed, but it was not until the famous Synod of Dort, 
in 1618-19, that actual preparations were made for im- 
mediate commencement of the work, For the transla- 
tion of the Old Test. were chosen John Bogerman (1576- 
1637), first professor of theology at Franeker, a very 
learned and able man, but odious to the Remonstrants 
for his translation of Beza's severe treatise, De la Puni- 
tion des Héretiques, his polemical work against Grotius, 
and his arbitrary bearing as president of the great syn- 
od; Willem Baudart, pastor at Zutphen; Gerson Bucer, 
author of De Gubernatione Ecclesia, which drew upon 
him the hatred of James I. For the translation of the 
New Test. and Apocrypha were chosen Jacobus Rolandus, 
minister at Amsterdam: Hermanus Faukelius ( 1569- 
1621), minister at Middelburg, and Petrus Cornelii, min- 
ister at Enkhuysen. As substitutes for the Old Test. 
company were chosen Antonius Thysius, professor at 
Harderwyk, afterwards at Leyden; Jacobus Rolandus 
and H. Faukelius, as above named. Those for the New 
‘Test. were Festius Hommius, minister at Leyden; Anto- 
nius Walecus, professor at Leyden, and Jadocus Hoingius, 
rector of the academy at Harderwyk. Besides the trans- 
lators, there were appointed revisers on the nomination 
of the delegates from the different provinces. These 
were— 
A. For tne OLp TESTAMENT. 


Gelderiand.—Antonius Thysius. 
South Holland.—Johaunes Polyander, professor at Ley- 


den. 

North Holland.—Petrus Plancius, eminent for his scien- 
tific attainmenta. 

Zeeland.—Jadocas Larenue, minister at Flashing. 

Frieasland.—Sibrandns Lubbertus, professor at Frane- 
ker, famons for his skill in controverey against Bellar- 
mine, Socinus, Grotins, and others. 
Overyssel.—Jacobus Revius, rector of a college at Ley- 
en. 
Groningen. —Francis Gomar (1563-1641), professor of 
theology. 

B. For tur New TRBTAMKNT. 


Gelderland. —Sebuatian Damman, minister at Zutphen. 

South Holland.—Festus Hommius. 

North Holland.—Goeuinus Geldorpius. 

Zeeland.—Antonius Walrus. 

— — Fullenius, minister at Leenwar- 

Overyssel.—Johannes Langins, but he removing from the 
province the next year, Kaspar Sibelius of Deventer was 
put in his place. 

Groningen.—Ubbo Emmius, professor at Groningen. 

A petition was presented to the states-general, re- 
questing them to undertake the expense of the work. 
The translators of the Old Test. commenced their work 
at Leyden in 1626, and completed it in 1632; those of the 
New Test. commenced in 1628, and completed in 1634. 
Each book was printed. as soon as finished, and a copy 
was sent to each of the revisers. The revision of the 
Old Test. was begun iu 1633, and completed in 1634. 
The revisers of the New Test. commenced their under- 
taking in the latter vear. None of the translators long 
survived the completion of the work. The first edition of 
this version was published at Leyden, by Paulus Aerthz 
van Ravensheyn, in 1687, under the title Biblia dut is 
... des ouden en des nieuwen Testaments. Nu ecrst door 
Last der Hoogh-Mog Heeren Staten General... en vol- 
gens het Besluyt van de Synode Nationael, gehouden tot 
Dordrecht, inde Jaeren 1618 ende 1619. Without giv- 
ing the titles, we will only mention that meanwhile at 
least six other editions were published. That the ver- ° 
sion published in 1637 was repeatedly issued is a matter 
of course. When the first edition was published the 
Remonstrants were opposed to the translation; but 
when they had carefully examined it, they were so 
struck with its faithfulness and accuracy that they 
adopted the Old Test. as their own. After the lapse 
of more than forty years, a version of the New Test. 
was executed expressly for their use by Christian 
Hartsoeker, an Arminian minister at Rotterdam, and 
was published at Amsterdam, by Hendrick en Dirk, in 
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1680, under the title Het Nieuwe Testament of verbondt | ministry, and in 1806 the Helmetédt University hon- 
Uit het Grieksch op nieuws vertaelt door Christian Jart- | ored him with the theological doctorate. He died 
soeker Bedinaer de H. Evang. in de remonstrantsche ge- | March 17, 1814, leaving, Untersuchungen über Piettemus 
meinte tot Rotterdam. Met byvuying vun eenige Korte | (Halle, 1787) :—Predsgten (Heilbronn, 1792):— Geschichte 
aenteekningen. This version, although professedly a | der Relsgionsschwarmereien (ibid. 1796-99, 3 vols, ; 2d ed. 
new translation from the Greek, chiefly followed that | 1802):— Versuch über den letzten Grundsatz der christ- 
of the synod. For a long time the Lutherans and | lichen Sittenlehre (‘Tubingen,1801):— Betrachtungen über 
Mennonites used the translation of Nicolaus Béestkens, | die Geschichte des Christenthums (Heilbronn, 1818). See 
first published in 1560; but in 1648 M. A. Viszcher pre- | Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 349 sq. ; 
pared Biblia, Dat ts de gantsche H. Schrifture vervat- ' Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 885, 484, 486, 782; 
tende alle de Boecken des Ouden ende des Nieuwen Testa- | ii, 98, 208. (B. P.) 


ments, Van nieuws uyt D. M. Luthers Hoog-Duytsche Duval, André, a French theologi 
— ate : i gian, was born at 
Bibel in onse Nederlandsche tale getrouwelyck over-geset, | Pontoise, Jan. 15, 1564, and died at Paris, Sept. 9, 1638. 


tot dienst van de Christelyoke Gemeynten donveränderde Heenioy . 

; ei i joyed the favor of cardinal Du Perron, and through 
A ugsburgische Confessie in dese Nederlande ( Gedruct | bis intinence he was called to the theological chair in 
t’Amsterdam by Rieuwert Dircksz van Baardt). The Paris, For some time he was also superior-general of 


title-page is followed by an engraving, representin . $ ? 
Marvin Lather kolding in his band the Augsburg Con- ENEE AER ae —— oe 
fession, Below the engraving the following lines are | 1619): ne Romani Pontificis Potestate (ibid. 1614) :— 
printed in Latin and Dutch: De Summi Pontificis Aucturitate (1622). See Lichten- 
“ Roma orbem domnit, Romam sibi Papa subegit, berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Hoefer, 


Viribus illa suie, fraudibus iste suis. r . : 
Quanto iste major atherne, major et illa, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Istum illamque uno qui domult calama.” Duval (de Dampierre), Charles Antoine Henri, 
This Bible, also called Viszcher’s Bible, was henceforth | a French prelate, was born at the castle of Hans in 1746, 
used by the Lutherans, and contains, besides all the | and became, by marriage, lord of Dampierre-le-Chateau. 
prefaces, Luther's marginal readings, He exercised the functions successively of grand-vicar, 
In 1717 a New Test. was published at Amsterdam, | canon, and archbishop of Paris until 1791; but, as he 
the printing having been done at the expense of Peter | would not take the constitutional oath, he was incarcer- 
I of Russia; in 1721 another edition was published, also , ated until 1794. Eight years after, he was nominated by 
at the expense of the emperor, in five volumes, The | the first consul to the bishopric of Clermont, and, in 1811, 
Dutch translation is printed on one column, the other | was called to the national council at Paris, in which he 
having been left blank, because the emperor intended | took part with the majority who resisted the will of the 
to have the Russian version printed on it. emperor, In 1814 Louis XVIII appointed him member 
In 1825 a new translation, in the modern style and | of the commission of affairs of the Church of France; 
orthography, by the learned Prof. Van der Palm, of | in 1828 he signed the memoir against the ordinances of 
Leyden, was published; and though not adopted in| June. His Christian charity had won him the affec- 
churches, it is greatly esteemed and extensively used. | tions and the respect of his flock. He died in 1883. 
A revised edition of the established version was pub- | See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
lished in 1834; the orthography introduced was that 
according to the system of Prof. Siegenbeek, which had 
received the sanction of the government. This system 
has, however, fallen into disrepute, and was not adopted 
in subsequent editions. Within a recent period the 
Netherlands Bible Society appointed a commission to 
modernize the orthography of the Bible, and the alter- 
ations which were introduced, both in spelling and in 
some points of grammar, were considerable. All the 
editions printed now by that society are with these 
alterations. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society also issued 


Duval, Jean, a French prelate and Orientalist, was 
born at Clamecy (Nivernais) in 1697. Having finished 
his studies, he entered, in 1615, the order of the bare- 
footed Carmelites, adopting the name of Bernard de 
Sainte- Thérese, afterwards went to the East as a mis- 
sionary, and was appointed bishop of Bagdad in 1658. 
He died at Paris, April 10, 1669, leaving some very im- 
portant works on the Oriental languages, which have 
remained in MS. See Hoefer, Nour. Liog. Générale, 
S, V. 

Duvoisin, Jean BAPTISTE, a French prelate, was 
several editions of the authorized Dutch version. ‘The | born at Langres, Oct. 16, 1744, Being vicar-general of 
first edition, consisting of five thousand copies of the | the bishop of Laon, he refused to take the oath of alle- 
New Test., appeared in 1809, and other editions of the | giance to the civil authority, and emigrated to Bruns- 
entire Bible fullowed since. The total number of copies | Wick. In 1802 he returned to France, was made bishop 
issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society up to | of Nantes, and enjoyed the confidence of the imperial 
March 81, 1884, amounted to 1,828,388, besides five | family to a high degree. Duvoisin died July 9, 1818, 
thousand copies of the New Test. with English. ‘I'he | leaving, among other works, Dissertation Critique sur 
Netherlands Bible Society has distributed, since its for- | ‘a Vision de Constantin (1774) :—Autorité des Livres de 
mation in 1815, altogether 1,530,844 copies. (B. P.) pies —— sities ihc a 

Duthac, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Ross, and | 2%) sur E — 
was of a noble family. He probably died in 1249, and — — ses, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Génd- 
is commemorated as a saint March 8, See Keith, Scot- | "4" S Y (B. P.) 
tish Bishops, p. 186. Duzak, a place, according to the ancient Persian 

Dutherius, third bishop of Nicæa, in France, is said | 8¥8tem of religion, where Ahriman, the devs, and the 
to have been slain by the Vandals A.D. 483 or 493, souls of the wicked are thoroughly cleansed and purified 

Duthracht. (1) A female Irish saint, commemo- by fire, after which they are restored to the divine favor. 


rated Oct. 25, is variously called also Durach and) Dvalin, in Norse mythology, was a dwarf who pos- 
Druchna, (2) An Irish saint, commemorated May 16, | sessed a knowledge of the art of making swords for 
is said to have been abbot of Liathdruim. battle, 


Duttenhofer, CuristiaN Friepricnu, a Lutheran| Dwight, Harrison Gray Oris, D.D., a mission- 
theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 3, 1742, at Nnr- | ary of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
tingen, in Wiirtemberg. He studied at Tiibingen and | Missions, was born at Conway, Mass., Nov. 22, 1803. 
Leipsic; was in 1771 deacon at Beilstein; in 1777, pas- | He graduated from Hamilton College in 1825 and from 
tor at Grunau; and, in 1780, fourth preacher at St. Nico- | Andover Theological Seminary in 1828, and in 1880 
laus, in Heilbronn; in 1800, was made senior of the | sailed for the East. After spending two years explor- 


DWIJA 


ing the field, he settled as missionary at Constantinople 
in 1832, and there remained nearly thirty years, preach- 
ing, superintending schoola, and editing a religious pa- 
per. He also published a very popular book entitled 
Chrustiunily Brought Ilome from the East. He was 
killed by a railroad accident in Vermont, Jan. 25, 1862. 
| 


See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop, 1862, p. 662. 


Dwija (twice born), an appellation given toa Hindd 
Brahmin after his investiture with the sacred cord. 
See CORD, INVESTITURK WITH THE. 


Dwynwen, a Welsh saint, patroness of lovers, 
appears to have lived in the 5th century, and 18 com- 
memorated Jan. 25. 


Dwywan is the Noah of the British islands. He 
and his wife Dwywach are the progenitors of the new- 
bom human race. The sea, Livon, broke from its bounds | 
and flooded the world. The two, Dwywan and his wife, 
saved themselves in a sailless, but well-constructed, ves- | 
sel, made by Gud himself, and took on board a male and | 
a female of every kind uf animal, The ship drifted to 
Britain, from which country the whole world was again | 

Dyava, in Hindd mythology, is the goddess of air; | 
every Brahmin offers her daily a little butter and a few | 
hairs from the forehead of a holy cow. 


Dyce, ALEXANDER, oldest son of a general in the | 
East India Company's service, was born in George | 
Street, Edinburgh, June 30, 1797, and received his 
bachelor’s degree at Oxford in 1819. Between 1822 
and 1825 he served two curacies, and died May 9, 
1889. His publications were chiefly in the line of 
literary criticism. Besides editions of Greene, Web- 
mer, Shirley, Middleton, Skelton, Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, Marlowe, Peele, Bentley, Collins, Pope, Akenside, 
Beattie, and others, he published a new and complete 
edition of the Works of William Shakespeure (1853- 
58.6 vols, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. | 
Authors, & v. 


Dyer, George, an English Baptist minister and 
antiquary, was born in London, March 15, 1755, and 
edacated at Cambridge. He preached at Oxford for 
some vears, and then removed to London in 1792. He 
died March 2, 1841, leaving, An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles (1790) :— Po- 
ems und Critical Essays on Poetry (1802, 2 vols.) :—//is- 
tory of the University and Colleges of Cambridye, ete. 
(1814), and other works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
aad Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Dyer, Mary, one of the martyrs among New Eng- 
land Friends, was born in Rhode Island. During a visit 
to Eagiand she joined the Friends, and was recognised 
aa minister in that denomination. Returning to Amer- 
a she began to preach in Boston, from which place she 
was expelled in 1657, and subsequently, in 1658, from 
New Haven, In visiting four Friends imprisoned in 
she was thrown into jail, in 1659, but was soon 
discharged, and returned to her home. Soon, however, 
she came again to Boston, was arrested, cast into prison, 
ined, and condemned to death a second time. At the 
fallws she was reprieved. In March, 1660, she once 
more visited Boston, was arrested, tried, condemned, and 
hanged April 1 following. See History of Friends in 
America, vol. i, chap. xi. (J. C. S.) 
Dyer, William, an English Nonconformist divine, 
who late in life became a Quaker, was born about 1636, 
ejected in 1662, and died in 1696. He published Ser- 
mow, etc. (1663-83). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, a v. 
Dyfnan, a Welsh saint of the 5th century, was the 
ta of Brychan, and is commemorated April 23. 


Dyfnog. a Welsh saint of the 7th century, is com- 
memorated Feb. 13. 


Dyke, Daniel (1), an English Baptist, born at 
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Epping, Essex, about 1617, tuok his degree at Cam- 
bridge University, and soon became known for his 
great learning and useful preaching, thereby securing 
a valuable living at Great Hadham. In 1653 he was 
made one of Oliver Cromwell's chaplains, but refused 
Church preferment at the Restoration in 1660, and pre- 
ferred persecution with the Dissenters, In 1668 he was 
chosen joint pastor with William Kiftin, at Devonshire 
Square, and continued a faithful laborer there until his 
death, in 1688. His modesty prevented him from print- 
ing anything, but he joined others in writing three con- 
troversial tracts, and he edited a volume of Sermons by 
his father. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 438-435, 


Dyke, Daniel (2), an English Puritan divine, was 
educated at Cambridge. He was minister at Cogges- 
hall, Essex, and at one time settled at St. Albans. He 
was suspended in 1388, and died in 1614. His writings 
(some of them posthumously published) include Self- 
Deceiving (1614) :— Repentance (1631) :—Siz Evangeli- 
cal Ilistories (1617). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Dyke, Jeremiah, an English Puritan divine, 
father of Daniel (1), was minister at Epping, Essex, 
in 1609, and died in 1620. He wrote various sermons 


| and theological treatises (1619-40), and the Worthy 


Communicunt (1642). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Dymond, JoNnaTHAN, a noted English moralist, 
was born at Exeter in 1796, and became a member of 
the Society of Friends. He was alinendraper. In 1828 
he published An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War 
with the Principles of Christianity, He died May 6, 
1828. In 1829 his Essay on the Principles of Morality 
and on the Private and Political Riyhts and Obliga- 
tions of Mankind was published (2 vols. 8vo). See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, à. v. 


Dyndmis (power), in the system of Basilides, as 
described by Irenæus (i, 24), is named, together with 
Sophia (wisdom), as following Nous (mind), Logos (rea- 
son), and Phronesis (thought) in the series of emanations 
from the unborn Father. 


Dynamius. (1) Bishop of Angouléme, A.D. 450. 
(2) Third bishop of Béziers, about the middle of the 
loth century, (3) Thirteenth bishop of Avignon, A.D. 
605-627, (4) Thirty-fifth bishop of Avignon for twen- 
ty-three years, in the early part of the 7th century. 


Cyothelites (dvoSe\ijrat), a name given to those 
orthodox Christians in the 7th century who held that 
there were two wills in Christ, a divine and a hu- 
man, in opposition to the Afonotheliles (q. v.). The 
sixth cecumenical council (i.e. the third CEcumenical 
Council of Constantinople), called by the emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus in A.D. 680, asserted the doctrine 
of two wills in Christ in the following terms: “Two 
wills and two natural modes of operation united with 
each other, without opposition or change, so that no 
antagonism can be found to exist between them, but a 
constant subjection of the human will to the divine.” 
The champions of monothelism were anathematized, as 
well as the patriarchs of Constantinople and the pontiff 
Honorius. ‘The monothelite doctrine was placed in the 
ascendency in 711, but two years Jater Anastasius II 
ascended the throne and established dyothelism, where- 
upon the monothelites fled the country. 


Dyscolius, sixth bishop of Rheims, about A.D. 846, 


Dysen, in Norse mythology, are feminine protect- 
ing spirits in general. The name has a threefold sig- 
nification: (1) it is often identical with the Walkures; 
(2) it. is used of goddesses of destiny, good or evil; (3) 
it has reference specially to Freya, who was thus hon- 
ored by calling her the goddess, and sacrifice wes made 
to her in the middle of winter by the Dyssablot, so 
called from this service. 


Dysibod (Disibod, or Disen), an Irish prelate, 


DYZEMAS 


was born in Ireland, and was ordained a priest at the 
age of thirty. He was some time afterwards made 
bishop, some say of Dublin. When he had governed 
his see ten years he was compelled to resign it, in 675. 
He then left Ireland, and travelled into Germany, going 
from place to place preaching the Gospel, for ten vears. 
At last he arrived at a high, woody mountain, where he 
settled. He drew many of the order of St. Benedict to 
him, and founded a monastery on this mountain, which 
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was called Mount Disibod, since changed into Dissen- . 
berg. He died there, July 8, in the cighty-first year 
of his age. His life was written by the abbess Hilde- 


gardis See D'Alton, Henwirs of the Abps, of Lublin, 
p. 20. 
Dyzémas. (1) Dismes, decime, tithe -day, (2) 


The name of the penitent thief in the apocryphal gos- 
pel. His fellow is called Gesmas or Gestas, and the 
soldier Louginus, from his spear (lonche). 


Baba, abbot of Malmesbury, in the 8th century. 


Badbald (Lat. Ædboldus), 12th bishop of London, 
A.D. 796. 

Badbart (i. e. Albert or Adulbert), (1) Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, A.D. 688; died May 6 (his day of commem- 
oration), A.D. 698. (2) Ninth bishop of London (some- 
times called F'ilbrith), cir. A.D. 772-788, (3) Abbot of 
Reculver (called also Heahbert), A.D. 747. (4) Abbot 
of Mercia, A.D. 747. (5) Abbot of Sherborn, A.D, 803. 
(6) Firat bishop of the South Saxons, A.D. 711. (7) 
Fifth bishop of the Middle Angles at Leicester, A.D. 
764-787, 


Badburga (i.e. Ethelburga). (1) Daughter of 
Aldwulf, king of the East Angles, was abbess of Rep- 
ton, in the 7th century. (2) Widow of Wulfhere, king 
of Mercia, was second abbess of St. Peter's, Gloucester, 
A.D, 710-735, 

Hadfrid (i.e. Alfred). See EADFRITH. 

Badgar (i. e. Edgar). (1) Third bishop of Lindis- 
farne, cir. A.D. 706-731. (2) Tenth bishop of London, 
A.D. 787-795. 

Badhed, a priest of Oswy, king of Northumbria; 
ordained by Deusdedit in 664, consecrated bishop of 
Lindsey in 678, and transferred to Ripon soon after- 
wards. 


Badie, Joux, D.D., LL.D., a distinguished divine 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, was born at 
Alva, Stirlingshire, May 9, 1810. He graduated from 
the University of Glasgow, studied at the Divinity Hall 
of the Secession Church (United Presbyterian), and in 
1835 was ordained pastor of the Cambridge Street 
Church, Glasgow, in which he speedily attained great 
»minence and usefulness, He was regarded as the 
leading representative of the denomination to which 
he belonged and of the city which has always been its 
stronghold. As a preacher he was distinguished for his 
hard common-sense and occasional flashes of happy illus- 
tration, for his masculine piety, deep earnestness, and 
breadth of sympathy, both intellectual and emotional. 
He was frequently called to other important charges, 
but was too strongly attached to Glasgow to leave. 
In 1836 he removed with his congregation to a new 
and beautiful church at Lansdowne Crescent, where his 
influence continued unabated until his death, June 3, 
1876. Dr. Eadie bore the reputation of extensive and 
profound scholarship, and in 1843 was appointed by 
the Church to the chair of hermeneutics and the evi- 
dences of natural and revealed religion in Divinity 
Hall. Asa critic he was acute and painstaking, as an 
interpreter eminently fair-minded. In the pulpit, as in 
the professor's chair, his strength lay in the tact with 
which he selected the soundest results of Biblical criti- 
cism, whether his own or that of others, and presented 
them in a clear and connected form with a constant 
view of their practical bearing. If this last fact gave a 
non-academic aspect to some of his lectures, it rendered 
them not less interesting and probably not Jess useful 
to his auditors, Being engaged in two distinct offices, 
either of which were sufficient to claim all his energies, 
he nevertheless found time for an amount of work in a 
third sphere, of which the same thing may-be said. 


Most of his works were connected with Biblical criticism 
and interpretation, some of them being designed for pop- 
ular use and others being more strictly scientific. ‘To 
the former class belong his contributions to the Etb/ical 
Cyclopedias of Kitto and Fairbairn, his edition of Cru- 
den's Concordance, Oriental /listory, and his discourses. 
The Life of Dr, Kitto obtained a deserved popularity, also 
his Dictionary of the Bible for the Young, Lectures on the 
Bible to the Young, etc. His last work, the History of 
the English Bible (1876, 2 vols.), will probably be the 
inost enduring memorial of his ability as an author, 
He is the author of valuable expositions on the Greck 
text of Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians See his Life, by Brown (Lond. 
1878). (W. P. S.) 

Badred (or Heardred), bishop of Hexham, con- 
secrated Oct. 29, 797, died in 800. 


Badric, second abbot of St. Albans, A.D. 796. 


Badsige, archbishop of Canterbury, of whose par- 
entage and birthplace nothing seems to be known. ‘The 
carliest mention of him presents him as one of the chap- 
lains of Canute; he was then a secular, and, of course, 
in priest’s orders, He was consecrated bishop of Sr. 
Martin’s in 1085; was translated to the see of Canter- 
bury in 1038, and repaired to Rome for the pallium. 
On his return home, in 1043, he was called upon to of- 
ficiate at the coronation of Edward the Confessor—the 
memorable event of his life. He died in 1050. See 
Hook, Lires of the Abps. of Cunterbury, i, 489 sq. 


Eadulf (or Aldwulf, Lat. Adulphus). (1) Eighth 
bishop of Lindsey, A.D. 796-86. (2) Fifteenth bishop 
of Lichfield, cir. A.D. 803-816. 


Eagle, 1x Curistiax Symporism. St. Gregory con- 
sidered this bird to typify the contemplative life; other 
fathers regarded it as an emblem of resurrection (Psa. 
ciii, 6). It is the symbul of St. John the Evangelist, as 
it soars up to heaven and the sun; and he dwells in his 


“Gospel and the Revelations specially on the divine dis- 


courses and the celestial glory of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, It also represented the regeneration of the neo- 
phyte; the resurrection of the Saviour (says St. Am- 
brose ); and renewing of the soul on earth, as glory 
hereafter will renew body and soul; the power of grace 
when it is portrayed drinking at a chalice. or in com- 
bat with a serpent, the type of evil, 
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EAGLE > 


EAGLE, AS AN ARCHITECTURAL TERM, is used to 
designate a brazen or wooden lectern, the upper portion 
of which represents an eagle with outstretched wings, 
m the ‘back of which is a book-rest. Many ancient ex- 
amples uf such lecterns remain in collegiate and cathe- 
dral churches, and a great number of new specimens 
bare been made for use after the old models, See Lec- 
TERN. 


Eagleton, Wicuram, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Maryville, Tenn., March 25, 1796. He 
was educated in Maryville College, and studied theolo- 
gy iu the South-western Theological Seminary, at the 
same place. In 1827 he was licensed by the Union 
Presbytery, and soon after was elected professor in 
Maryville Cillege. In 1829 he accepted a call to the 
Church in Murfreesborough, where he remained till his 
death, March 28, 1866. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. AL 
sumac, 1867, p. 431. 


Eames, James Henny, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Dedham, Mass., Nov. 29, 1814. 
The first two years of his college course were spent at 
King College, Bristol, Tenn., and the last two at Brown 
University, where he graduated in 1839. He pursued 
his theological studies with Rev. Jolin Bristed, of Bris- 
tol, R. L, was ordained deacon in December, 1841, and 
presbyter in 1842; was rector of Ascension Church, in 
Wakefield, for about four vears, when he took charge of 
St. Steephen’s Church in Providence, remaining there 
until 1850, and then engaged in missionary labor im 
Rhode Island ; became rector of St. Paul's Church, Con- 
cord, N. H., in 1858, andl held that position until his 
death, which occurred in the harbor of Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, Dec. 10, 1877. For many years Dr. Eames 
tas chaplain to the asylum fur the insane, and 
perfurmed a large amount of missionary work in 
New Hampshire. Three times he travelled in Eu- 
mpe, and spent part of several winters in Bermuda. 
(J.C. S.) 


Eanbald (or Enbald). (1) The pupil and suc- 
cessor of Albert in the archiepiscupal see of York, A.D. 
182. He was very vigorous in the administration of 
his diocese, and died at a monastery called Etlete (or 
Edete), Aug. 10, 796. (2) Called also //ecntbuld, suc- 
ceeded the foregoing as archbishop of York, and his his- 
tory is given with considerable detail by Alcuin. He 
appears to have died A.D. 812. 


Eanbert, bishop of Hexham, cir. A.D. 800-806. 
Eanfrith, fifth bishop of Elmham, A.D. 736. 


Eanswitha (or Enswida), a British saint, com- 
memorated Aug. 31, was the daughter of Eadba, king 
of Kent, and lived a virgin, in a nunnery founded by her, 
raat where she died, some say in 640, others 
w 6.3. 


Eardulf (Lat. Ardalphus). (1) Bishop of East An- 

glia (Dunwich) in 747. (2) Twelfth bishop of Roches- 
ter, cir. A.D. 762. 
_ Earle, Jabez, D.D., an English Independent min- 
Iter, was born about 1676, and educated among the 
Dissenters, He was assistant to the Rev. Thomas Rey- 
Dolds, at the Weigh-House, London, in 1699; and in 
1,07 removed to Hanover Street, where he ministered 
more than sixty years, and died in 1768, leaving a num- 
ber of Sermons and theological treatises, etc. (1706-35; 
new ed. 1816, 8vo). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Wil- 
won, Dissenting Churches, i, 169; ii, 6, 492, 508, 530. 

Barle (or Barles), John, an English prelate, was 
born at York in 1601, and entered Merton College, Ox- 
ford, in 1620. He became chaplain and tutor to prince 
Charlea, and chancellor of the cathedral of Salisbury. 
On the Restoration he was made dean of Westminster, 
and consecrated bishop of Worcester in 1662, In Sep- 
tember, 1664, he was transferred to the see of Salisbury. 
He died Nov. 17, 1665, leaving Microcosmogruphy (Lond. 
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162%, 8vo; 6th ed. 1630, 12mo). See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict, s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
8. V. 


Barlom, Ricnarp, a pre-eminent English engraver, 
was born in London in 1742, and was the pupil of Cipri- 
ani. He died in 1822. The following are some of his 
principal plates: The Holy Family; Mury Magdalene 
Washing the Feet of Christ ; David and Bathshebu ; The 
Repose ; The Virgin and Infant; The Infant Jesus Sleep- 
ing; The Presentation in the Temple ; The Virgin and Ine 
Sant with St. John, See Spooner, Biog. Hist. af the Fine 
Aris, 8. V. 

Barly, Jony, D.D., a bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, was born in Bedford County, Va. 
Jan. 1, 1786, of Baptist parents. He was converted in 
1804; licensed to preach in 1806; and in 1807 entered 
the Virginia Conference, wherein he continued labori- 
ously and faithfully till 1815, when the growing neces- 
sities of his family obliged him to locate and engage in 
secular busiuess. ln 1821 he re-entered the effective 
ranks, and labored with marvellous success until 1846, 
when he connected himself with the Church South, 
and devoted his energies to establishing aud operating 
the Southern Book Concern. In 1854 he was elected 
to the episcopacy; in 1866 was granted a superannu- 
ated relation, and died in Lynchburg, Nov. 5, 1878. 
Bishop Early was full of the missionary spirit, and ev- 
erywhere awakened missionary zeal; was one of the 
chief founders of Randolph-Macon College; was a man 
of great energy and devotedness, and held a high posi- 
tion in the esteem of the Church. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1878, p. 
914; Simpsun, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Barnulph. See ARNULPH. 


Bars, Toucuixo oF. In holy communion it seems 
to have been the custom to touch the organs of sense 
with the moisture left on the lips after receiving the 
cup. 


Barulfus, abbot and confessor, commemorated Dec. 
29. 


Bast, PRAYER TOWARDS THE. See Bowixo; ORI- 
ENTATION. 


Bastburn, Manton, D.D., LL.D., a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in England, Feb. 
9, 1801, being brother of James W., the poet. His 
parents came to America when he was a boy. He 
graduated from Columbia College, New York, in 1817, 
and in due time thereafter from the General Theological 
Seminary in the same city. He was ordained assistant 
minister of Christ Church in 1822; became rector of 
the Church of the Ascension in 1827; was conse- 
crated bishop of Massachusetts Dec. 29, 1842; and dieg 
in Boston, Sept. 12, 1872. Bishop Eastburn published 
several addresses and essays, and edited Thornton's 

‘amily Prayers. See Drake, Dict. of Amer. Biog. 8 v.; 
Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1873, p. 183. i 


Baster-candle. See Pasci#aL TAPER. 


Easter-eggs. The egg was the symbol of creation 
in Egypt, and of hope and the resurrection among early; 
Christians; and the custom of giving colored pasch eggs 
on Easter morning is found in the East, in the Tyrol, in 
Russia, in Greece, in many parts of England, where it, 
may be traced back to the time of Edward I, and was, 
observed at Gray's Inn in the reign of Elizabeth. In 
France the pasch egg is eaten before any other nourish- 
ment is taken on Easter day. Tansy pudding, accord- 
ing to Selden, is a memorial of the bitter herbs eaten 
by the Jews; and peculiar cakes in some places formed 
the staple fare on this day. Paul II issued a form of 
benediction of eggs for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Henry VIII received a paschal egg in a case of silver 
filigree from the pope. ‘The Jews regarded the egg as 
a symbol of death.— Walcott, Suc. Archeol. s. v. See 
Eca. i 


EASTERWINE 316 EBASIUS 


Basterwine (or Hosterwini), coadjutor-abbot | Theological Seminary in 1842. For six years he was 
of Wearmouth, was the nephew of Benedict, the founder | pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church in New York 
of that monastery, and was born in 650. At the age of | city, and thereafter of the First Presbyterian Church 
twenty-four he renounced his secular proepects, was or- | in Palmyra, N. Y., until his death, Oct. 22, 1883, See 
dained in 679, and devoted himself with singular hu- | Providence Journal, Oct. 28, 1883. (J. C. S.) 
mility and affection to the duties of his recluse life.| Baton, Joseph, a veteran Baptist minister, was 
He died March 7, 686, boru at Wells, Me., June 22, 1748. He was converted at 

Eastlake, Sir Cuartes Lock, an English painter, | the age of twenty-two, licensed to preach in 1798, and 
was born at Plymouth in 1793. He studied under | in 1798 was ordained pastor of the Church in Wells, 
Fuseli at the Roval Academy, and at the Louvre, in | the service being performed in Berwick. After his res- 
Paris He went to Rome in 1817, and remained there | iguation, in 1820, Mr. Eaton was engaged for several 
many years, In 1841 he was appointed secretary to | vears in evangelistic labors in the section of the country 
the “royal commission on fine arts; from 1843 to | in which he lived. His death took place in December, 
18147 was keeper of the National Gallery; and in 1850 | 1831. See Millett, //istory of the Baptists in Muine, 
was knighted, made president of the Royal Academy, | p. 442, (J. C. S.) 


and director of the National Gallery. He died in Eaton, Joseph H., LL.D., a Baptist minister, 
Pisa, Dec. 23, 1865. Among his most noted works | brother of Rev. G. W. Eaton, D.D., was born in Berlin, 
are, Christ Weeping over Jerusalem; Pilgrims Arriv- | Delaware Co., O., Sept. 10, 1812. He graduated from 
ing in Sight of Rome; Christ Blessing Little Children; | the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution 
Hagar and Ishmael, and the Raising of Jairus 3 | (now Madison University) in 1837, and for three years 
Daughter, He wrote Materials for a History of OÙ | thereafter was engaged in teaching. He was elected 
Painting, and Contributions to the Literature of the | professor in 1841, and in 1847 president of what is now 
Fine Arts (posthumous; edited by lady Eastlake). A | Union University, Murfreesborough, Tenn, His ordi- 
flistory of hia life was published by lady Eastlake in | nation took place in 1843, and he was pastor of the 
London in 1870. Church in the same place, having also the oversight 

Easton, Tnoatas, D:D., a Scotch clergyman, grad- | of several county churches, His health broke down 
uated from Glasgow University; was licensed to | under these excessive labors, and he died, Jan. 12, 1859. 
preach in June, 1807; presented by lord Douglas to | See Cathcart, Baptist Cyclop. p. 358, (J.C. S.) 


the living of Kirriemuir in 1809, and ordained March | Baton, Peter, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
22, 1810. He died April 5, 1856, aged seventy -nine | porn at Haverhill, Mass., March 25,1765. He stud- 
year In him learning, knowledge, modesty, and | ied under the Rev. Phineas Adams, graduated from 
moral worth were combined with mceekneas and piety. | Harvard College in 1787, taught a schoul for one year 
He published six different works, chiefly of a local | at Woburn, and then passed some time in the study of 
theological character, See Fusti Eccles, Scoftcune, iii, theology. Having received license, he preached his 
777. first sermon in Boxford, Jan. 10, 1789, and in October 
Bata (or Becka). (1) First bishop of Hexham. | following, was installed as pastor there. In 1819 he 
A.D. 678, and the fifth of Lindisfarne, 681 - 685, wax | preached the annual sermon before the Legislature of 
originally from Northumbria, and abbot of Old Mel- | Massachusetts, and in 1820 resigned his charge at Box- 
rose; ho died Oct. 26, 686. (2) An anchorite of | ford. . In 1845 he removed to Andover, where he re- 
Crayke, in Yorkshire, who died in 767, mained until his death, in April, — Dr. Eaton 
* blished many valuable Sermons, See Sprague, An- 
Baton, Asa, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal minis- a +) eee 
ter, was born at Plaistow, N. H., July 95, 1778. His | nuls of the Amer. shies ae viii, 222. D 
preparatory studies were begun at the age of twenty- | , Ebal, Mouxt. We — Some additional par- 
one, and he graduated from Harvard University in ticulars from Lieut, Conder’s Tent Work in Palestine, 
1803. On Oct. 23 of the same year Christ Church in- | $ 88: 
vited him to act as lay-reader, and he continued in 
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“There are three cnrious places on Ebal: one of which 


hi iti i 5 he w i is n rude etone building, enclosing a epace of fifty feet 
this position until 1805, when he was ordained, and square: with walls (weide feat thick in which An Chate 


remained rector until 1829. In that year he became | hera. The Samaritans call it part of a ruined village, bnt 
city missionary, laboring among the destitute until | its use and origin nre a mystery. It resembles moat the 
1837. From 1837 to 1841 he was connected with St. T — ace — wanes of 

R ; 344 z the Sons of Terael.’ e second pince is the little cave 
Mary's Hall, a voung ladies’ school at Burlington, N. J. | ond ruined chapel of Sitt Eslamfyeh, ‘The Lady of Islam," 
Then he returned to Boston, but without a regular | who has given her name to the mountain, It is perch 
charge, and died there, March 24, 1858. See Amer. | on the side of a precipice, and is held eacred by the Moe- 
Quar. Church Rev, 1858, p. 841; Necrol. of Harvard 


lems, who have a tradition that the bones of the saint 
lle 178 were carried hither through the air from Damascus. The 
College, p. 178, third place is a site the importance of which bas not been 

Eaton, George W., D.D., LL.D., a distinguished | Previously recognized. It je a little Morlem Mukim, eaid 
Baptist scholar, was born near Huntingdon, Pa., July 3, | « Monument of the Faith.’ The name thus preserved has 
1804, and graduated from Union College, Schenectady, | uo connection with Samaritan tradition, but it is undis- 
puted that we — Male i the —— repre- 
: ie ; eent spots famous in Bible history, It ia therefore per- 
tutor, which position he held a year or two. In 1831 haps possible that the site thos favereiiced is none other 
he became professor of languages in Georgetown Col- ' than that of the monumental altar of twelve atones from 
lege, Ky., and in 1833 professor of mathematics and | Jordan, which Joshua erected, according to the Biblical 


: : ` account, on Ebal, and not ou Gerizim, ns the Samaritans 
natural philosophy at Hamilton College. He subse- | believe, charging the Jews with having altered the names 


quently filled the professorships of ecclesiastical and | (Deut. xxvii, 4). The hill-top on which this monument 
civil history, and of systematic theology, and was ap- | stands is called Riz el-Kady, ‘Hill of the Judge.’ Tt was 


pointed president of Madison University and of the ee en ees — ` — hapi 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, holding the latter) be connected with this theory, Dan (the Jodge l) beling 
position until his death, Aug. 3, 1872. Dr. Eaton was — the Arabic Kaa (" an axe Yi Just ns it naa 
a man of the widest and warmest sympathies, earnest ; Deen nt the trne Dan, now Tell el-BAady, nt the source o 

in his convictions, and able to maintain them with tne Jordan,! (Gee illustration on opposite page.) 


fervid eloquence, (J. C. S.) Bbarcius. (1) Sixteenth bishop of Nevers, cir. 
Eaton, Horace. D.D., a Presbyterian minister, ae - 696. (2) Thirty-third bishop of Tours, cir. A.D. 
was born in Sutton, N. H., Oct. 7, 1810. He studied z 


at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and graduated; Bbasius, bishop of Vicus Aterii, in Byzacia, Africa, 
from Dartmouth College in 1839 and from the Union | cir. A.D. 641-649. 


N. Y., in 1829. Upon his graduation he was appointed 
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Mount Ebal. 


Ebba (Æbha, or Ebbe), abbess of Coddingham, 
in Berwickshire, was daughter of Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumbria, and sister of St. Oswald. In A.D. 679 
her convent was burned, and she died Aug. 25 (her 
festal day), 683. 

Ebbo, Suint, twenty-ninth bishop of Sens, was born 
at Tonnerre (Burgundy). He was of a noble family, 
but entered the monastery of Saint-Picrre-le-Vif; was 
elected abbot of it, and soon succeeded his uncle, St. 
Gericus, bishop of Sens, He spent the latter part of 
his life in a hermitage at the village of Arce, where 
he died in 750. He is commemorated Aug. 27. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Ebbo (Lat. £bules), twenty-ninth bishop of Limo- 
ge, cir. A.D. 752. 

Ebeling, Christian, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Buckeburg, Nov. 8, 1668 He 
stadied at Jena; was in 1697 professor of philosophy at 
Rinteln; in 1708 professor of ethics, and in 1714 doctor 
and professor of theology. He died Sept. 3, 1716, leav- 
ing De Mysterio Trinitatis ( Lemgo, 1714) :—Ethice 
Christiane: Compendium (ibid. 1715) :— Examen Concilii 
Tridentini (ibid. 1716 ):— Theologia Iomiletica (ibid. 
ed). See Strieder, //essische Gelehrten Geschichte; 
Jieher, AUgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon,s,v. (B. P.) 

Ebeling, Johann Justus, a German theologian, 
was born at Elze, Aug. 27,1715. He studied at Helm- 
dt; was appointed in 1740 pastor at Garmessen, and 
beeame in 1753 superintendent at Luneburg, where he 
died. March 2, 1783. His principal works are, Anddch- 
tige Betrachtungen, etc. (Hildesheim, 1747) :— Sünden der 
Menschen (Lemgo, 1748): Heilige Wahrheiten des Glau- 
beus, etc. (Laneburg, eod.) :— Erbauliche Betrachtungen. 
See Iluefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Ebendorffer (de Ilaselbuch), Tuomas, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, who died in 1464, is the author of 
Commentarius in Evangelium Johannis : — Expositio 
Symboli Apostolorum :—De Casibus Excommunicatio- 
sis: —De Norem Alieris Peccatis:—Commenturius in 
Emiam. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-lexikon, 
&t.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s.v. (B. P.) 

Ebenezer. On the strength of Jerome's location 
of this spot, near Bethshemesh, Lieut. Conder proposes 
(Tent Work ia Pules?. ii. 336) to identify it with the pres- 
ent Deir A rbân, twu miles east of Ain-Shems, “a large 
tillage on the lower slope of a high ridge, with a well 
to the north, and olives on the east, west, and north” 
(Memoirs of Ordnance Survey, iii, 24). 

Eberhard, MATTHIAs, a Roman Catholic prelate, 
was born at Treves, Nov. 1, 1815. He studied at the 
desical seminary of his native place, and received holy 
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orders in 1839; in 1840 became chaplain of 
St. Castor’s, at Coblentz; was called in 1843 
as episcopal secretary to Treves, and appoint- 
ed the same year professor of dogmatics at 
the clerical seminary there. In 1850 he be- 
came member of the chapter, and was conse- 
crated in 1862 bishop of Treves. After Ar- 
nold’s death, in 1864, his name was stricken 
from the list of candidates as persona reyi 
minus grata, but he was elected in 1867 by 
the chapter. In 1869 and 1870 he was at 
Rome as member of the Vatican Council. 
The Prussian “ Folk-Laws” brought him in 
1873 in conflict with the government, and 
as he could not pay the fines, he was im- 
prisoned in 1874. He died May 5, 1876, 
leaving De Tituli Sedis Apostolicae, etc. 
(Treves, 1846). (B. P.) 

Eberle, Curisrranx Gustav, a Luther- 
an minister of Germany, was born in 1813, 
and died Dec. 9, 1879, at Ochsenbach, in 
Witrtemberg. He published, Luthers Glau» 
bensrichtung (Stuttgard, 1858) :—-Luther ein 
Zeichen dem widersprochen wird (ibid. 1860) : 
—ITuthers Ecangelien-Auslequng aus seinen homiletischen 
und eregetischen Werken (ibid. 1857). See Zuchold, Bibl, 
Theol, i, 302. (B. P.) 


Ebermann, Virvs, a German Jesuit, was born in 
1597. In 1620 he joined his order, was professor of phi- 
losophy and theology at Mayence and Wirzburg, and 
died April 8, 1675, leaving Bellarmini Controversia Vin- 
dicate :—Parallela Ecclesia Vere et Fulsa :— Anatomia 
Caliztina :—Trenicum anti-Caliztinum :—Trenicon Ca- 
tholicon Helmstadiensi Oppositum :— Bellarminus Vindi- 
catus (4 vols,):—Justa Expositio cum Lutheranorum 
Doctoribus. See Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s.v.; Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu. 
(B. P.) i 


Ebert, Sastunt, a Lutheran minister of Germany, 
was born at Leipsic, Oct. 17, 1747; studied theology 
there; was appointed deacon at Taucha, near Leipsic; 
and in 1791 preacher of St. George’s, at his native place. 
He died Aug. 8, 1807, leaving //omiletisches Magazin 
über die erunyelischen Texte (Leipsic, 1780) :—Homile. 
tisches Afaguzin über die epistolischen Texte (ibid. 1782; 
2d ed. 1792) :—Momiletisches Magazin fiir die Passions- 
zeit (ibid. 1783) :—//omiletisches Magazin über den Kate- 
chismus Lutheri (ibid. 1791). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Eberus, PauL, D.D., a German clergyman, was 
born at Kitzingen, in Franconia, Nov., 8, 1511, and was 
educated at Anspach. He was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of philosophy in 1644, and in 1556 to that of 
Hebrew; in 1558 he gathered a Church in Wittenberg. 
He died Dec. 20, 1589. Some of his works are, Expo- 
silio Krangelion: — Dominicalium Calendarium Histo- 
ricum (Wittenb. 1550, 8vo, reprinted at Basle the same 
year), 

Eblis, the name given to the devil by the Moham- 
medans, 


Ebon Version or tne Scriprurts. Ebon is the 
most southerly of the Marshall Islands. These islands 
are the second group of Micronesia, beginning from the 
east with the Gilbert Island. The tirst Scripture in 
this language was from the gospel of Matthew, chape. 
vto xi., This translation was printed at Ebon, between 
1858 and 1860. The work was done by the pioneer 
missionaries, Revs. E. T. Doane and G. Pierson. A 
version of Mark, prepared by Mr. Doane, was print- 
ed at Honolulu in 1863. The Rev. B. G. Snow pre- 
pared fur the press the gospels of Matthew and John, 
and the Acts, and revised Mark fur a reprint. In 1871 
he prepared the gospel of Luke and a revision of Mat- 
thew for the press. In 1877 Genesis was issue! from 
the mission press at Ebon, translated by J. F. Whitney, 


EBORAS 


who aleo resumed the work on Romans, left unfinished 
by Mr. Snow, and translated the epistles from 1 Corin- 
thians through Philippians. ‘These were printed at 
the New York Bible House in 1882, together with the 
book of Genesis and the three epistles of John. ‘The 
Rey. E. M. Pease, who joined the mission ju 1877, has 
resumed the work of translation of the rest of the New 
Test. (B. P.) 

Eboras, a Persian presbyter, martyred with Miles, 
a bishop, and Seboa, a deacon, during the reign of Sa- 
por II (A.D. 346); and commemorated Nov. 13. 


- Bborinus, sixteenth bishop of Toul, cir. A.D. 664. 


Bbrbuharites, an order of monks among the Mo- 
hammedans, who derived their name from their founder, 
Ebrbuhar, the scholar of Nacshbendi, who came from 
Persia to Europe in the {4th century to propagate their 
faith. ‘They professed to surrender all care about world- 
ly concerns, and to give themselves wholly up to the 
contemplation of eternal objecta They were esteemed 
heretics by the Muhansmedans generally, because they 
refused to go on pilgrimage to Mecca, alleging that the 
journey was unnecessary, as they were permitted in se- 
cret vision, while sitting in-their cells, to behold the 
boly city. 

Ebregesïlus, ninth bishop of Cologne, A.D. 590. 


` Bbregesius, Saint, twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
bishop of Liege, A.D. 618-623; commemorated March 
28 


Bbremundus. See EVREMOND. 


Bbrigisflus, twenty-third bishop of Meaux, about 
the end of the 7th century. 


. Bbroinus, furty-second bishop of Bourges, A.D. 810. 
Bbrulfus. See Evrov. 


Bbulus (Evolius, Bubrelus, or even Ermili- 
us). (1) Third bishop of Limoges, A.D. 89. (2) Sixth 
bishop of Avignon, A.D, 202.* 

Bocard, Jonannes, a celebrated composer of Church 
music, was born at Mithlhausen, on the Unstrut, Prus- 
sia, in 1553. Having received some instruction in music 
at home, he became, at the age of eighteen, the pupil 
of Orlando di Lasso at Munich. In 1574 he was again 
at Mublhausen, where he resided four years, and edit- 
ed, together with Johann von Burgk, his first master, a 
collection of sacred songs called Crepundia Sacra Helm- 
boldi (1577). He was for some time engaged in a pri- 
vate family, and in 1583 became assistant con:Juctor, and 
twelve years later first chapel-master, at Königsberg. 
In 1608 he became chief conductor of the electors chap- 
el in Berlin, and died in 1611. Eccard's works consist 
exclusively of vocal compositions, such as songs, sacred 
cantatas, and chorales for four or five, and sometimes 
for seven, eight, or even nine voices, They are in- 
stinct with a spirit of true religious feeling, and possess 
an interest above their artistic value. Eccard's setting 
of “Ein Jeste Burg ist unser Gott” is still regarded by the 
Germans as their representative national hymn. Ec- 
card and his school are in the same way inseparably 
connected with the history of the Reformation. Of 
his songs a great many collections are extant. See 
Encyclop. Brit. (9th ed.) 8. v.; Grove, Dict, of Music, 
8. V. 

Ecclesia (the Church), one of the eight primary 
sons in the system of Valentinus (q. v.), and held to be 
the archetype of the lower one on carth. The Cinostics 
likewise had a heavenly Church, but not a distinct be- 
ing. This notion is evidently a corruption of the Script- 
ural idea of the heavenly Jerusalem, and tendencies to 
a fanciful separation of the Church triumphant and the 
Church militant are noticeable in the Shepherd of Her- 
mas (Vis. ii, 4) and in Clement's Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (chap, xiv). 

ECCLESIA Aposrorica, a name applied by some 
of the early fathers to the Church of Rome, on account 
of the prevalent belief that the apostles Peter and Paul 
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both taught at Rome, and honored the Church by their 
martyrdom. 


ECCLESIA Marrrx (Mother Church), a name given 
in ancient times tu the cathedral church, to which all 
the clergy of a city or diocese belonged. 


Ecolesise Causidlci (Church lawyers), the name 
formerly applied to ecclesiastical chancellors. See 
CHANCELLOR, 


Bcolesiaroh, in the East, was the sacrist, who 
had general charge of the church and ita contents, 
and summoned the people by bells or other means, 
The minor ecclesiastical officials were under his au- 
thority. 

Ecclesiasterion, a term sometimes used in early 
times to denote the church building as distinguished 
from the ecclesia, or members of the Christian Church. 


Ecolesiastes, Book or. A somewhat fuller dis- 
cussion of the points relating to the authorship of this 
composition is appropriate, in view of the confident as- 
sertion of many critics, especially in Germany, that the 
contents forbid its ascription to Solomon. We might 
fairly offset these opinions of modern scholars by that 
of the ancient Hebraists, certainly in nowise their in- 
feriors, who seem to have found no such difficulty even 
in the linguistic peculiarities of the book as to require 
a later than the Solomonic age for its production. The 
direct evidence of the writer himself, in the opening 
verse, has not been fairly treated by these rationalizing 
critica, for while must of them are compelled to admit 
that “the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusa- 
lem,” can only point to Solomon, they yet evade the 
argument. as if this were merely a nom de plume; and 
Plumptre (Cunbridge Bible, introd. ad loc.) does not 
hesitate to compare this with the pious fraud in the 
apocryphal book of “The Wisdom of Solomon.” The 
attempt to justify this psendonym by the modern prac- 
tice of fictitious authorship will apply very well so far 
as the assumption of the fancy title Koheleth is con- 
cerned, but is a total failure as to the more definite ad- 
dition “sor of David, king in Jerusalem ;” for such a 
precise and misleading: designation is unprecedented in 
the history of trustworthy literature, The book is 
either Solomon's or a forgery. 

The anonymous author of The Authorship of Ecclesi- 
astes (Lond, 1880, 8vo) has nearly exhausted the argu- 
ments in favor of the Solomonic date, as derived from 
a comparison of Solumon’s other writings, and he ex- 
tends the inquiry into the minutiz of style and phrase- 
ology with a thoronghness that ought to shake the 
contidence of the holders of the opposite view. As to 
alleged Aramaiams in Ecclesiastes, there are certainly 
none more decided than appear in Deborah's ode (Judg. 
v; pure Challaism ‘TI, Ver. 13; so 3, Psa. ii, 12). 

Delitzsch, in his Commentary on this book (Clark’s 
translation, Edinb. 1877, p. 190 aq.) has collected a for- 
midable “list of the Hapaxlegomena, and of the Words 
and Forms in the Book of Koheleth belonging to a 
more recent Period of the Language” than Solomon ; 
and this has been pointed to by later critics generally 
as conclusive against the Solomonic authorship. The 
writer of the above monograph justly remarks (p. 32), 
“A cursory glance at the list, however, seems sufficient 
to shake one’s confidence in it; and if it be faithfully 
scrutinized, it shrinks down to almost nothing.” Ac- 
cordingly he examines several of these words, as speci- 
mens, and shows conclusively that they do not sustain 
the position. It is worth our while to analyze this 
“jist,” and we shall see what a slender basis it affonis 
fur the conclusion based upon it. There are ninety- 
five of these words enumerated by Delitzach, of which, by 
his own showing, fifteen (besides one which he has aver- 
louked) are found, in the same form and sense, more or 
less frequently, in writings of the early or middle He- 
brew (Moses to Isaiah), and may therefore be set aside 
as wholly irrelevant. Of the rest, twenty-six words: 


ECUCLESIASTICA RES 


occur elsewhere only in the Talmudic writers or the 
Targums, in the same form and sense, and therefore, if 
they prove anything, prove entirely too much, for they 
would argue a rabbinical date, which we know is im- 
possible, since the Sept. translation of Ecclesiastes, nuw 
extant, carries the original up to the time of the Ptole- 
mies at least, Still further we may reduce the list by 
excluding nineteen words which appear in substantially 
the same or some closely cognate form in confessedly 
earlier writers, and thirteen others which are used by 
them in a slightly different sense. Deducting all these 
immaterial peculiarities, there remain only twenty-one 
words, or less than one fuurth in the list, that are really 
pertinent to the question. Of these, again, eleven are 
found in this book only (strictly huparlegomena), and 
therefore determine nothing as to its age, being such 
forms as, for aught we know, might have been employed 
by anv writer. Once more, we ought in fairness to ex- 
dude certain particles and dubious forms (MAX, DaSD, 
ÙX $23), which are vague and inconclusive. The 
actual residuum available thus dwindles down to six 
words only, namely, 593 (xii, 3), 797 (iii, 1), Wy (x, 
10; xi, 6), WEB (viii, 1), S9 (ibid.), and 4495 (i, 17; 
li, 22; iv, 16), which is no greater number than can be 
pointed out in Job and some other pre-exilian books. 
None of these half-dozen words is sufficiently distinctive 
in known origin and history to determine the date of 
the writing. The evidence is too negative. ‘They are 
not like sume modern terms, which we can trace to a 
specific source and occasion when they were first coined 
æ introduced, The cognate dialects exhibit all of them 
in the same or similar signification, and of most of them 
(perhaps even the last two are ‘no exceptions) the He- 
brew itself has the root in no very remote sense. They 
are neither fureign nor technical terms. 
. The same line of argument is applicable to the pecul- 
lar inflections and constructions adduced by Delitzsch 
inthe same connection. They have been greatly exag- 
gerated in relative number and importance. That the 
book of Ecclesiastes is singular in many of its forms 
and phrases no one can doubt, but that these peculiari- 
ties are such as specially belong to the dater Hebrew 
bas not been made out. We have several books writ- 
ten in the post-exilian period, but Koheleth does not 
wear their impress, either in general or in particular. 
The only other book in the canonical Hebrew Script- 
ures analogous to it in teaching is Proverbs, and we 
hare nothing in apocryphal Jewish literature that com- 
pares with it, except perhaps “The Wislom of Solomon,” 
whieh is only extant in Greek (which is apparently the 
original), and was evidently modelled after Koheleth. 
That Sulomon was a perfectly classical writer is not 
to be assumed, either from his æra or what else we 
know of him. The effort to express philosophical ideas 
in the inadequate Shemitic tongue may well explain 
many of the harsh terms and strange constructions of 
iastes. Certainly we gain nothing by attribut- 
ing the book to some unknown writer of some indefinite 
age, concerning whom nothing can be proved or dis- 
proved. Subjective arguments on a question of anthor- 
ship are of the most deceptive character, as the well- 
known attempt to determine who wrote The Letters of 
Jamiss has proved. One good historical statement, 
whether made in the writing itself or-by traditionary 
utimony, outweighs all such speculative and cunject- 
eral dicta. Until some candidate better accredited than 
Selomon shall be brought forward, in deserting him we 
shall be forsaking the substance for a shadow. 


EcoleaiastYcce Res. (1) The term is used, in 
& wide sense, to denote all matters belonging to the 
Charch, as opposed to things secular or worldly. It 
alto indicates the priestly office and duties, It is like- 
Wise wed in reference to “spiritual ” things, immaterial 
@ material, To the former class belong the invisible 
gifts and graces bestowed by God upou the soul; to the 
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latter, the outward acts or objects connected with 
such gifts, as the sacraments and other religions rites: 
From this it is sometimes applied to the vestments 
of ministera, as well as to the hencticent institutions 
over which the Church has jurisdiction. (2) The nar- 
rower sense of the term desiuates the property of the 
Church. 


Ecolesiastical Commission, in English law, 
is a standing body invested with very important pawe 
ers, under the operations of which extensive changes 
have been made in the distribution of the revenues of 
the Church of England. In 1835 two committees were 
appointed “to consider the state of the several dioceses 
of England and Wales, with reference to the amount of 
their revenues and the more equal distribution of epis- 
copal duties, and the prevention uf the necessity of at- 
taching by commendam to bishoprics certain benefices 
with cure of souls; and tu consider also the state of the 
several cathedral and collegiate churches in England 
and Wales, with a view to the suggestion of such meas- 
ures as might render them conducive to the efficiency 
of the Established Church, and to ascertain the best 
mode of providing fur the cure of souls, with special 
reference to the residence of the clergy on their re- 
spective benefices.” Upon the recommendation of these 
committees a permanent commission was appointed by 
6 and 7 Will. IV, c. 77, for the purpose of preparing 
and laying befure the king in council such schemes as 
should appear to them to be best adapted for carrving 
into effect the alterations suggested in the report of the 
original commission and recited in the act. The first 
members of this commission were the two archbishops 
and three bishops, the lord-chancellor and the principal 
officers of state, and three laymen named in the act. 
By a later act (8 and 4 Vict. c. 118), all the bishops, the 
chiefs of the three courts at Westminster, the master 
of the rolla, the judges of the Prerogative Court and 
Court of Admiralty, and ¢he deans of Canterbury, St. 
Paul's, and Westminster, were added to the commission; 
and power was given to the crown to appoint four and 
the archbishop of Canterbury to appoint two additional 
lay commissioners, who are required to be “members 
| of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to 
| subscribe a declaration to that effect.” Five area quo- 
| rum; but two bishops at least must be present at any 

proceeding under the common seal of the commission, 
and if only two are present they can demand its post- 
, ponement to a subsequent meeting. Paid commission- 
ers, under the title of Church estates’ commissioners, are 
also appointed—two by the crown and one by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘These three are the joint treas- 
urers of the commission, and constitute, along with two 
members appointed by the commission, the Church 
estates’ committee, charged with all business relating 
to the sale, purchase, exchange, letting, or management 
of any lands, tithes, or hereditaments, The schemes 
of the commission having, after due notice to persons 
affected thereby, been laid before the queen in council, 
may be ratified by orders, specifying the times when 
they shall take effect; and such orders, when published 
in the London Gazette, have the same force as acts of 
Parliament. See Encyclop. Brit, (9th ed.) s. v. 


Ecclesiastical Law. See Canon Law. 


Ecclesiasticus. (1) Any person in orders, wheth- 
er major or minor. (2) Isidore of Seville speaks of a 
clerk occupying his due position in the hierarchy as an 
“ecclesiastical clerk,” in distinction from an irregular 
clerk. © (3) Those who were so connected with a Church 
as to be unable to leave its service were called in a 
special sense “ecclesiastical men.” They were not 
slaves. 


Ecclesiecdlci (Church lawyers), the chancellors 
(q. v.) of bishops. 


Bcclesius. (1) Bishop of Ravenna, A.D. 522-688, 
(2) Bishop of Chiusi (Clusium), A.D. 600-602, 





ECDICI 


Ecdici (éedecor), certain officers appointed in con- 
sequence of the legal disability of clergy and monks tu 
Fepresent the Church in civil affairs. See ADVOCATE 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Eecdicius. (1) An intruding bishop of Parnasus 
(Cappadocia Tertia), A.D. 375. (2) Bishop of the island 
of Tenos, in the Ægean, A.D. 553. 

Ecfrith, fifth abbot of Glastonbury, A.D. 719-729. 


Echi (Lat. Echea or Achea), an Irish saint, sister of 
St. Patrick, is commemorated Aug. 5. 


Echlech, an Irish saint, son of Daighre and brother 
of Caemhan, is commemorated Aug. 14 

Echtach (Lat. Ectaciu), an Irish virgin saint, is 
commemorated Feb. 5. 


Echtbrann, abbot of Glendalough, County Wick- 
low, died A.D. 795. 


Eckard, Heinrich, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Wetter, in Hesse, Oct. 19, 1582, He! 
studied at Marburg; was in 1601 pastor at Wildungen, | 
in Waldeck, and in 1608 professor at Giessen; in 1610 | 
he was superintendent at Frankenhausen, and in 1616 
general superintendent at Altenburg, where he died, 
Feb. 22, 1624, leaving, Questiones de Quibus inter Au- 
gustane Confessionis Theologos et Calvinianos Discepta- 
tur :— Theologia Culcintanorum :— Compendium Theo- 
bogie Patrum:—Isugoge in Cutechismum Lutheri:— 
Analysis Epistole Juhannis: — De Cuusa Meritoria | 
Justificationis contra Piscatorem:—De Ordine Ecclesi- | 
astico et Politico. See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 436. 
(B. P.) 


Eckard, Heinrich Martin, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Gossleben, in Thuringia, 
in 1615, and died April 14, 1669, pastor primarius and 
general superintendent at Alefeld, in Hildesheim, leav- 
ing, Disputatio de Trinitate (Rinteln, 1654) :—De Pre- 
destinutione (ibid. 1655):— De Natura et Principio 
Theologia (ibid. 1657) :—De Sacramentis in Genere, et 
tn Specie de Baptismo et Eucharistia (ibid. 1660) :— 
De Peccati Origine (ibid. 1661) :—De Spiritu (ibid. 
1662) :—De Divinitate Christi contra Photinianos (ibid. 
1664) :— De Vera et Reali Corporis et Sanguinis Christi | 
in Eucharistia Presentia (ibid. 1669). See Dollen, Ze- 
benbeschretbung der Rintelschen Prof. Theol. ; Strieders, 
Hessische Gelehrten Geschichte; Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 

Eckhard, Albert, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Wetter, in Hesse, in 1577. He 
studied at Marburg, was in 1607 superintendent at 
Hildesheim, and died there, Aug. 6, 1609, leaving, Dis- 
put. de Conciliis contra Rob. Bellarminum (Marburg, 
1597) :—De Descensu Christi ad Inferos (ibid. 1599) :— 
De Spiritu Sancto (ibid. eod.) :— De Sancte Trinitatis 
Mysterio (ibid. 1605) :— 4n Semel Justificuti Spiritum 
Sanctum A mittere Possint (Giessen, 1607) :— An Christo 
SeavSpwry Secundum IHumanam Naturam dona Vere 
Divina et Infinita sint Collata? (Hildesheim, 1608). 
See Strieders, /essische Gelehrten Geschichte; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hckhard, Paul Jacob, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Jüterbogk, Dec. 6, 1698. He 
studied at Zerbat, Quedlinburg, and Wittenberg; was 
appointed in 1728 deacon at St. Nicolai, in his native 
city, and died there, March 6, 1753, leaving, among 
other works, Werdische Kirchen-Historte ( Wittenberg, 
1739). See Jécher, A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lezxikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Eckhard, Tobias, the elder, was born at Delitzsch 
in 1558, In 1614 he was con-rector at Naumburg; in 
1624 rector, and in 1634 pastor, at Gross-Jena, where he 
died, May 9, 1652. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

' Eckhard, Tobias, the younger, was born at Inter- 
bogk, Nov. 1, 1662. He studied at Wittenberg, where 
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he also lectured after completing his studies. In 1691 
he was called as con-rector to Stade, in 1704 to Quedlin- 
burg, and died there, Dec. 13,1787, leaving, De Immu- 
tubilitate Dei (Wittenberg, 1683) :— Le Signo S. Pauli 
Epistolarum ad 2 Thers. tii. 17 (ibid. 1687) :— De Paulo 
Athleta ad 1 Cor, ix, 26 (ibid. 1688) :—De Athenis Su- 
perstitivsis ad Actor, ærii, 22, 23 (ibid. eod. ):— De 
Spiritu, Principe Æris ad Ephes. ii, 2 (ibid. eod.) :— 
De Christi Servatoris Resurrectione Rom. i, 4, A lierius 
Nomine Scripta (ibid. eod.) :—De Funesto Jude. Exitu 
(ibid. 1689) :— De Fucto Hielis cum Dispendio Duorum 
Filiorum IMterichuntem dificantis ad 1 Reg. rri, 84 
(ibid. eod.) :— De Fonte Heresium ad Col. ii, 8 (ibid. 
1691) :— De Justificationis in V. ac N. Test. Ratione Una 
et Eadem (ibid. eod.), etc. See Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehyten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit 
i, 132, 894. (R. P.) 

Eckley, Josern, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in London, England, Oct. 11 (0. S.), 1750. 
When about seventeen years of age his father moved 
with his family to America, and settled in Morristown, 
N. J. Soon after his arrival Joseph was sent to the 
College of New Jersey, from which he graduated in 
17725 and, in order to prosecute his theological studies, 
he remained at Princeton. May 7, 1776, he was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of New York. The Old 
South Church, Boston, having been reorganized, after 
the dispersion occasioned! by the Revolution, chose him 
for their pastor in 1778; and he was ordained Oct. 27, 
1779, In 1808 he was provided with a colleague, Rev. 
Joshua Huntington. He died in Boaton, April 30, 1831. 
In temperament Dr. Eckley was ardent. Although fre- 
quently called upon to preach on important occasions, 
he was not remarkable as a speaker, being inclined to 
abstraction and possessed of an unmusical voice. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 187. 


Beleston, Troms, a Franciscan of the 14th cen- 
tury, was born at Eclestone, Cheshire; was bred a Fran- 
cisean in Oxford, and died in 1340. He wrote a book 
on the succession of the Franciscans in England, with 
their works and wonders, from their first coming in to 
his own time, dedicating the same modestly to a fellow- 
friar, Another work of his ie, De Impugnatione Ordinis 
sui per Dominicanos. See Fuller, Worthies of England, 
i, 276. 

Economist (a steward), called by Possidius provost 
of the church-house, was a priest, as stated by Isidore 
Pelusiotes, appointed by the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, and elected by the clergy in the East, to discharge 
the same duties as devolved on a medieval treasurer, 
provost of canons, and almoners in an English cathe- 
dral. In the Western Church he is mentioned in the 
4th century, and was a deacon at Milan in the time of 
Ambrose. His office was contemporaneous with the 
restriction of an archdeacon to spiritual duties In the 
vacancy of the see, by the councils of Chalcedon and 
Trent, he acted as receiver-genera] and administrator of 
the episcopal revenues, At Kilkenny, St. David's, and 
Exeter, as now at Windsor, he received the capitular 
rents, and at Westminster provided the common table 
and paid the servants’ wages, At Hereford two econo- 
mists, or bailiffs, rendered half-yearly accounts of the 
great commons 


Econémus. See Econxomus, 
Ecphonésis (icpwvnorç), that portion of an office 
which is said audibly in contrast with that which ig 


said silently; especially the doxology, with which the 
secret prayers generally conclude. 


Ecrar (confession of sins). The duty of confession 
of sins is reckoned by Mohammedans to be the fifth 
capital and fundamental article of their religion. Fe is 
the doctrine of the Koran that God will pardon those 
who confess their gina, l 


Ecstatici, a kind of diviners among the ancìeng 
Greeks, who were wont to fall into a trance in whìch 
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ther continued a considerable time, deprived of all sense 
and motion, and on their recovery they gave marvel- 
bus accounts of what they had seen and heard. In Ro- 
man Catholic countries, also, many stories have been 
tuld of individuals who have been in a state of ecstusis, 
or trance, during which they are said to have seen and 
conversed with the Virgin Mary and other saints, 


Betenia (ixrevia). The liturgies of Basil and 
Carysostom begin with a litany, sometimes known by 
thisname. It may also refer to the length or the ear- 
nestness of the supplication. Litanies of a similar form 
are also found in the hour-offices, See Litany. 


Ectypomata (icrurwpara) were gifts of a pecul- 
iar kind, which began to be made to churches probably 
about the middle of the 5th century. They are first 
mentioned by Theodorét, who tells us that when any 
one obtained the benefit of a signal cure from God in 
any member of his body, such as his eyes, hands, or 
feet, he then brought his ectypoma, the image or figure 
of the part cured, in silver or gold, to be hung up in the 
eburch as a memorial of divine favor. Such a prac- 
tice prevailed among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and also among the Egyptians, The same custom was 
known among the Philistines, as we may infer from 
the case of the “ golden emerods” and mice (1 Sam. vi, 
4), In Roman Cat nolie countries representations of parts 
of the body healed are often seen suspended upon the 
walls of churches. 


Ed. See SARTABA. 
Edburg. See EADBURGA. 
Bdda. See Norse MYTHOLOGY. 


Bddius (i. c. Eddi, surnamed Stephen), a noted 
ainger in Kent, a friend of Wilfrid, archbishop of York, 
AD. 720. 

Eddo, sixth bishop of Curia Rhetorum (now Chur, 
of Grisons), cir. A.D. 500-530. 

Eddy. Tuomas Mears, D.D., a distinguished Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, son of Rev. Augustus Eddy, was 
born in Newtown, Hamilton Co., O., Sept. 7, 1823. He 
received a careful religious training; consecrated himself 
to the Saviour very early in life; and in 1842 entered 
the Indiana Conference, filling its most important ap- 
pointments. In 1856 he was elected editor of The 
Nortlicestern Christian Adcocate. During his editorial 
areer of fourteen years, this periodical increased from 
a weekly issue of fourteen thousand to about thirty 
thousand copies, At its close he re-entered the pastor- 
ate, in connection with the Baltimore Conference. In 
182 he was elected missionary secretary, and as such 
was very laborious and successful to the close of his life, 
Oct. 7, 1874. Dr. Eddy was a clear, logical, pathetic 
preacher; a forcible, sprightly writer; a genial compan- 
ion, and a devout man. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
aces, 1875, p. 17; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Edel, J. Low, a famous Talmudist, who died at Slo- 
Bim in 1827, is the author of BM "SN, or Disquisilions 
on the Haggadas in the Talmud and Explanations of the 
Hagyadie Interpretation of the Scripture (Ostrok, 1835): 
-ESX DY, a Hebrew grammar (Lemberg, 1793): 
~tho Philosophical Derashas, or homilies (1802) :— 
Coumentaries on Maimonides’ introduction to the Tal- 
ndie tract Tohoroth, etc. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
729 00. 

Edelburg. See ETHELBURGA. 


Edeles, Sawcec ELikser, a Talmudist of the 16th 
Century, rabbi at Ostrok, Lublin, etc., is the author of 
glosses anil novellas on Talmudic treatises, fur which 
see Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 221; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico, 
PIS (Germ. transl.), s. v. Eideles. (B. P.) 

Bdelinck, Gxrarp, a celebrated Flemish en- 
€rever, was born at Antwerp in 1627, studied under 
Comelis Galle, and was subsequently elected a royal 
ocademician, He patie arg in 1707. The ful- 
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lowing ate some of his principal works: The [oly 
Family, with St. John, St. Elizabeth, and Two An- 
gels; The Holy Family, where St. John is Presenting 
F'lowers to the Infant Jesus; The Virgin Mary at the 

‘oot of the Cross; Mary Magdalene, penitent, Tramp- 
ling on the Vanities of the World; St. Louis Prostrating 
himself before a Crucifix. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of* 
the Fine Arts, s v. 

Bdeling, Curist1ax Lupwie, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1678 at Löbejün, near 
Halle. He studied at Halle, and was the tutor of the 
famous count Zinzendorf. In 1706 he was appointed 
rector at Gröningen, and in 1710 was made assistant 
of the pastor primarius Muller at Schwanebeck, near 
Halberstadt, whom he succeeded in 1723. He died 
Sept. 18, 1742, leaving some fine hymns still used in 
the German Church: “ Auf, auf, mein Geist, be- 
trachte,” “Christen erwarten in allerlei Fiillen.” See 
Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, v, 219 sq. 
(B. P.) 


Edelmann, Gottfried, a Lutheran minister of 
Germany, was born Dec. 20, 1660, at Marolissa, in Up- 
per Lusatia. He studied at Leipsic; was first pastor at 
Holzkirch, in his native province; in 1693 accepted a 
call to Lauban, and died there in 1724, leaving a num- 
ber of hymns, See Hoffmann, Laubanische Prediger- 
Historie, p. 287 ; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, v, 448 sq. (B. P.) 

Edelmann, Hirsh, a Jewish scholar of Germany, 
who died at Berlin, Nov. 21, 1858, is the author of “70 
marn, or the Narrative for the Jewish Passover, with 
critical notes and scholia (Königsberg, 1845). He also 
published the Jewish Prayer-book, with glosses and scho- 
lia (ibid.) ; and edited The Song of Solomon, with Obadja 
Sefurno’s commentary (Dantzic, 1845), See Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 222. (B. P.) ‘ 


Bden. The locality of Paradise has recently been 
investigated afresh by Friedrich Delitzsch (Wo lag dus 
Paradisus, Leipsic, 1881), who places the garden of Eden 
in that part of Northern or Upper Babylonia which im- 
mediately surrounds the site of Babylon itself. He as- 
sociates the name Eden with the non-Shemitic edin 
(“ plain”), instead of the well-received Hebraic deriva- 
tion, and compares the Accadian name Kardunias (“ gar- 
den of the God Dunias”), of the district around Babylon. 
He regards “the river going forth from Eden to water 
the garden” as that system of watercourses, with one 
general current, which irrigated the isthmus between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates at its narrowest point, 
just above Babylon. The other two of the four prin- 
cipal “heads” of the stream he thinks were perhaps 
half-natural, half-artificial, canals flowing out of the 
Euphrates—the Pallokopas on the west, and the Shat- 
en-Nil on the east. He has not actually found in the 
Chaldean records the names Pishon or Gichon, but he 
believes the furmer to be the Accadian pisan (* water- 
vessel”), and the latter is supposed to be the Baby- 
lonian Gughan dé, possibly pointing to one of these 
canals, ‘The precariousness of this identification is 
evident at a glance, and well comports with the fan- 
ciful character of many of that learned Orientalist’s in- 
terpretations. See PARADISE, in this volume. 


Bdénus, sixteenth bishop of Meaux, cir. A.D. 552, 


Eder. Lieut. Conder proposes (Tent Work in Pulest, 
ii, 336) to identify this with the present Khurbet el- 
Adar, three miles south of Gaza, consisting ouly of 
“ruined rubble cisterns and traces of a town, with im- 
mense masses of broken pottery forming mounds at 
the site” (Memoirs of the Ordnance Survey, iii, 251); 
but the location seems out of place if the list in Joshua 
begins at the east. 

Eder, Grore, a Roman Catholic writer, was born at 
Freysingen in 1524, and studied at Cologne. He was 
the spiritual adviser of the emperor Ferdinand I, and 
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died May 19, 1586, leaving, Æconomia Bibliorum seu 
Partitionum Theologicarum, etc. (Cologne, 1568 ; Venice, 
1572 ) :— Compendium Catechismi Catholici ( Cologne, 
1570) :— De Fide Catholica (1571) :—Malleus Hereti- 
corum (Ingolstadt, 1580):—<d/ateologia Hereticorum 
(ibid. 1581). See Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
‘kon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Edes, Hexry, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was a 
native of Boston, and graduated from Harvard College 
in 1799. He was ordained and installed pastor of the 
First Church in Providence, R. I., July 17, 1806; dis- 
missed in June, 1882, and died in 1851. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 95. 


Edesius, a martyr, commemorated April 5. 
ZEDESIUS. 


Edessa, Martyrs or, under Trajan (A.D. 114), 
especially the bishop, Barsimseus (according to some), 
and Sabellius, together with Barbea, the sister of the 
latter; commemorated together on Jan. 30. 


Bdeyrn, a Welsh saint, commemorated Jan. 6, was 
a bard of roxal descent, who embraced a monastic life 
in the early days of British Christianity. 

Edgeworth, Rocrr, a Roman Catholic divine, 
was born at Holt Castle, on the borders of Wales. He 
was educated at Oxford, elected fellow of Oriel College 
in 1507, and soon after ordained. About 1519 he was 
appointed canon successively at Salisbury, Wells, and 
Bristol; in 1554 chancellor of Wells, and also vicar of 
St. Cuthbert's Church, to which he was admitted Oct. 
8, 1543. He died in 1560, leaving a volume of Sermons 
(Lond, 1557, 4to). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 

Bdhameis (also Edhamais, Eadhamais, etc.), an 
Irish saint, daughter of Ædh, is commemorated Jan. 18. 


Edhemi, a monastic order among the Mohamme- 
dans, founded by Ibrahim ibn-Edhem, who died at 
Damascus, A.D.777. His disciples say that he was a 
slave, a native of Abyssinia, that he always desired to 
please God, regularly read the Koran in the mosques, 
and prayed day and night with his face to the 
ground. Edhem established a strictly ascetic order, 
who gave themselves much to prayer and fasting, 
and professed to discourse with Enoch in the wilder- 
ness, 


EBdhniuch (Lat. Egnacius), an Irish priest, son of 
Ere, and abbot of Liath, died A.D. 767. 


Edibius. (1) Saint, bishop of Soissons, A.D. 451, 
is commemorated Dec. 10. (2) Sixth bishop of Amiens, 
in 611. 


Edictius (Edicius, or Hecdicus), said to have 
been thirty-fourth bishop of Vienne (France), A.D. 678 ; 
commemorated Oct. 23. 


Bdilfym, eleventh bishop of Llandaff, died in the 
latter part of the 7th century. 


Edmondson, Jonatnan, A.M., an English Wes- 
icyan minister (nephew of Jonathan Catlow, an early 
Methodist preacher, who withdrew a short time before 
his death on account of a disagreement with Wesley on 
the doctrine of sin in believers; cousin of James Cat- 
low, who died when about taking orders in the Church 
of England, and of Samuel Catlow, a Socinian minister, 
and father of Jonathan Edmondson, of the Wesleyan 
Conference), was born at Keighley, Yorkshire, March 
24, 1767. He was converted in 1784, was sent by Wes- 
lev to the Epworth Circuit in 1786, and retired a super- 
numerary at Portsmouth in 1836. He died July 7, 1842. 
Dr. Edmondson was eminently a holy and laborious min- 
ister, and was highly esteemed by his brethren. In 1814 
he was made one of the general secretaries of the Mis- 
sionary Society, inavhich office he labored beyond his 
strength. In 1818 he was elected president of the con- 
ference sitting in Leeds, He was a voluminous reader, 
a diligent student, a lucid expositor, an evangelical 
preacher, and a faithful pastor. During his busy min- 


See 
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istry he wrote some valuable books: Short Sermons on 
Important Subjects ( Lond. 1807, 1829, 2 vols. Svo): — 
A Concise System of Self-government (ibid. 1815; 3d ed. 
1834, 12mo) :— Sermons on the Nature and Offices of the 
Holy Ghost (ibid. 1823; 2d ed. 1887 ) : — Essay on the 
Christian Ministry (ibid. 1828, 12mo) :—Scripture Views 
of the Heavenly World (ibid. 1885, 12mo; 3d ed. 1850, 
18mo) :—Elements of Revealed Religion (1839, 12mo). 
See Wesl. Meth. Mag. 1850, p. 1, 118; Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1842, 


Bdmundson, WiLLIAM, a noted minister of the 
English Society of Friends, was born in Westmore- 
land in 1627, He was apprenticed in York as a car- 
penter, served in the army under Cromwell, but re- 
signed in 1652, and in 1653 became an earnest Quaker, 
Subsequently he resided at Antrim, Ireland, and in the 
spring of 1654 removed to County Armagh, devoting 
himself to secular pursuits. He established meetings 
at his own house, and soon after, in company with 
Juhn Tiffin, from England, went through Ireland preach- 
ing. Subsequently he visited England and urged George 
Fox to send preachers into Ireland, and when some of 
these arrived he accompanied them through the coun- 
try. Having been made a minister himeclf, he preached 
in public places with great effect. At Armagh he was 
thrown into prison, and subsequently was brought be- 
fure the justices at the Sessions Court, who ordered his 
release. In 1655 he travelled into Leinster, holding 
meetings in most of the towns. At Finagh the inn- 
keepers refused to lodge him because he was a Quaker. 
At Belturbet his meeting was broken up, many of 
his followers were arrested, and he was put in the 
stocks in the market-place, but eventually was trium- 
phantly acquitted. For several months he suffered 
confinement in a dungeon at Cavan, where he nearly 
lost his life from suffocation, Being set at liberty, he 
visited the North of Ireland. While preaching at Lon- 
donderry, on a market - day, he was arrested and im- 
prisoned, In 1661 the persecution of the Quakers was 
renewed with increased violence. and he was incarcer- 
ated at Maryborough. He made three vovages to North 
America and the West Indies between 1670 and 1684, 
and died June 80,1712. See The Friend, vi, 167; Reid, 
Hist, of the Presb. Church in Ireland, 


Edoldus (or Heldoaldus), twenty-fourth bishop 
of Meaux, about the close of the 7th century. 


Edrei of Naphtali. Lieut. Conder suggests (Ten? 
Work tn Pudlest, ii, 366) for this site that of the present 
Ydter, situated a mile and a half north of Beit-lif (He- 
Jeph), and described as “a small stone village, containing 
about three hundred Metawéleh, situated on a hill-top, 
with olive-trees and arable land adjacent, having a 
pool and many cisterns and a spring near it;” also as 
containing rock-cut tombs, two ruined watch-towers, 
and other signs of antiquity (A/emoirs to the Ordnance 
Survey, i, 203, 260). The place is not far from Hazor 
(if at Hazz(r), and on the extreme western coufines of 
the tribe, 


Edris (the student), one of the appellations of the 
prophet Enoch among the Mohammedana. He was the 
third of the prophets, and, according to the Arabians, 
the greatest that flourished in the antediluvian world. 
They represent him as having been commissioned to 
preach to the Cainites, but they rejected his teaching: ; 
and in consequence he waged war upon them and made 
them slaves to the true believers. He is also said to 
have ordered the faithful to treat all future infidels in 
the same way, being thus the originator of religious 
wars and of the persecution of infidels. To Edris the 
Arabians attribute the invention of the pen, the needle, 
the sciences of astronomy and arithmetic, and the arts 
of magic and divination. He is alleged to have writ- 
ten thirty treatises, only one of which survives to the 
present time— The Book of Enoch, an apocryphal work, 
held in great esteem by the Arabians, See Gardner, 
Futths of the World, 8. v. 


EDSON 


Edson, THeoporr, D.D., LL.D., an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Bridgewater, Mass., Aug. 24, 1793, 
being descended fifth in the line from Samuel Edson, who 
came to Salem soon after the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, and was one of the original fifteen propri- 
etors of the town of Bridgewater. Theodore received 
his academic education at the Andover Phillips Acad- 
emy; graduated at Harvard College in 1822; studied 
theology with the Rev. Dr. Jarvis of Boston; and in 
March, 1824, conducted the first religious service in East 
Chelmsford, now Lowell, after John Eliot, the apostle 
tothe Indians. In April of the same year ground was 
broken for St. Anne’s Church, which was consecrated 
in March, 1825, at which time Dr. Edson was admitted 
to full orders. From that time until within a few days 
of bis last illness he conducted the services of that 
Chorch “ with dignity, solemnity, and impressiveness,” 
He died in Lowell, after a long, useful, and singularly 
devoted life, June 25, 1883.— Boston Advertiser, June 
26, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


Edward, Saint, was the son of Edgar, king of the 
Saxons, and the beautiful Ethelfleda, who died shortly 
after his birth, in 961. In 975, when Edgar died, Ed- 
ward, a pious youth, was elected to the crown, much to 
the discontent of Elfrida, his step-mother, who wished 
her own son, Ethelred, on the throne. In 979 (or 978), 
Edward was poisoned at Corfe Castle, by his own peo- 
ple, according to Henry of Huntingdon, or, as was prob- 
able, by order of Elfrida, as Florence of Worcester and 
William of Malmesbury record. Malmesbury savs that 
alight from heaven shone over his grave at Wareham, 
and wonders were wrought there and miracles of heal- 
ing; and that Elfrida, at length terrified and conscience- 
stricken, retired to the convent of Wherwell to repent 
of her wickedness. The young Edward was not a mar- 
tyr for the Christian faith; but being a good youth, and 
unjustly and cruelly slain, the people looked upon him 
asa saint and called him Edward the martyr; and so 
he has a place in the Anglican and Roman martyrolo- 
gies. He is commemorated on March 18. His body 
was afterwards translated to the minster at Shaftesbury 
(Jane 20), and his translation is set down on Feb. 18. 
See Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints, iii,324 (March 18) ; 
Butler, Lices of the Saints (March 18) ; Fuller, Worthies 
of Englund, i, 453; Green, Hist. of English People, i, 96; 
Knight, Pop. Hist. of England, i, 147, 148. 

Edward, a Scotch prelate, was furmerly a monk of 
Coupar in Forfarshire, and was promoted to the see of 
Brechin about 1260. It is said that he walked through 
the whole kingdom, with Eustathius, abbot of Aber- 
brothock, preaching the gospel wherever he came. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 160. 


Edwards, Jonathan, D.D., an English divine 
and able writer against Socinianisin, was born at Wrex- 
ham, Denbighshire, in 1629, and in 1655 became a ser- 
vitor of Christ Church, Oxford, where he was admitted 
AB., October, 1659. He was rector of Kiddington, Ox- 
furishire, which he exchanged, in 1681, for Hinton, 
Hampshire; was elected principal of Jesus College in 
1686, and treasurer of Llandaff in 1687. He held 
aber important offices, and died July 20, 1712. His 
publications are, Remarks upon Dr. Sherlock's Exam- 
ization of the Oxford Decree, ete. (Oxford, 1695, 4to) : 
—A Preservative against Socintanism (in 4 parts) :—A 
Viedication of the Doctrine of Original Sin (Oxford, 
Wil, Xo). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v.; Allibone, 
Inet. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 3. v. 


Edwards, Peter Cuthbert, a Baptist minister 
and educator, was born near Society Hill, S. C., Feb. 8, 
1819. He was converted in early life, studied in South 
Carolina College, and graduated from the theological 
institution at Newton, Mass., in 1844. After studving 
for a time in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city, be became, in 1845, professor of Biblical liter- 
atare and exegesis in Furman Theological Institution ; 
axi on the removal of the seminary from Fairfield Dis- 
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trict, S. C., to Greenville, he was appointed professor of 
ancient languages, which office he filled with rare abil- 
ity until his sudden death, May 15, 1867. See Gen. 
Cat. of Newton Theol. Institution. (J.C. S.) 


Edwardston, Tuomas, an English divine of the 
14th century, was so named from his birthplace in Suf- 
folk; was educated at Oxford; became an Augustinian 
in Clare; was a great scholar; and acted as confessor 
to Lionel, duke of Clarence, whom he attended to Italy ; 
returned to his native country, and died at Clare in 
1396. Pits thinks he had an archbishopric in Ireland; 
but this is disowned by the judicious sir James Ware 
(De Scriptoribus Hibernia, ii, 126). Perhaps Edward- 
ston was temporarily intrusted with an archbishopric 
in Italy. See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), 
iii, 167. 

Bdwen, a female saint of Saxon descent, is com- 
memorated in Wales on Nov. 6. 


Bed el-korban (festival of the sacrifice), a fes- 
tival celebrated among the Persian Mohammedans in 
honor of the patriarch Abraham. The day before the 
feast about four hundred camels are collected from the 
neighboring country, and the first that rises, after rest- 
ing, is chosen for the sacrifice, shot, and speared. See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World, s. v. 


Bgan, Micuaxu, a Roman Catholic prelate, was rec- 
ommended to the pope, by archbishop Carroll, for the 
see of Philadelphia, June 17, 1807, as “a man about fifty, 
endowed with all the qualities to discharge with per- 
fection the function of the episcopacy, except that he 
lacks robust health, large experience, and eminent 
firmness in his disposition. He is a learned, modest, 
humble priest, who maintains the spirit of his order in 
his whole conduct.” He was accordingly appointed 
October 28, 1810. During his short episcopacy the 
Sisters of Charity were (in 1814) established in his 
city. Egan died July 22, 1814, and was succeeded 
by Maréchal. See De Courcy and Shea, //istory 
of the Catholic Church in che United States, p. 214- 
217. 

Egara, Councit or (Concilium Egarense), was held 
A.D. 615 at Egara (now Terassa), in Catalonia, to con- 
firm the enactments of Osca and Huesca seventeen 
years before. ‘Twelve bishops, a presbyter, and a dea- 
con subscribed to it. 


Bebald. (1) Abbot, probably of Peterborough, 
A.D. 671. (2) Abbot of Waltham (probably Hamp- 
shire), early in the 8th century. (3) Tenth bishop of 
Winchester, A.D. cir. 778, 


Egbert, bishop of Lindisfarne, A.D. 808-821. 


Egbo, an idol worshipped by the natives of Old 
Calabar, in Western Africa, It is a human skull stuck 
upon the top of a stick, with a few feathers tied to 
it. One of these idols is vet found in almost every 
house where the inmates adhere to their former idola- 
try. 

Egäünus, a presbyter, martyr at Nicomedia with 
seven others, A.D. 303; commemorated March 12. 


Egemonius (Ægemonius, or Ignomus), bish- 
op of Autun, died A.D. 374. 


Eger, Axısa Moses, a famous rabbi and Talmud- 
ist, who died at Posen, Oct. 12, 1839, is the author of 
various disquisitions and novellas on Talmudic treatises. 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 224; Kämpf, Biographie des 
hochberiihmten, hochseligen Herrn Akiba Eger (Lissa, 
1838). (B. P.) 

Egerédus, bishop of Salamanca, A.D. 646. 


Egeria (or Aigeria), in Roman mythology, was 
an Italian spring-nymph, protecting deity of the city 
of Rome, who lived in the sacred woods of the Camene, 
and blessed the peaceful, wise ruler Numa by her use- 
ful advice. She is said by some to have been the wife 
of Numa. When the king died she retreated from 


EGERS 


Rome, and was so overcome with sorrow that Diana, 
out of sympathy, changed her into a spring, which has 
her name. 


Egers, Samurc Levi, a rabbi at Brunswick, where 
he died, Dec. 3, 1842, is the author of several novellas 
on ‘Talmudic treatises and homilies upon Sabbatical 
sections of the Pentateuch. See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 
224. (B. P.) 


Egerton, Jony, an English prelate, was born Nov. 
30, 1721; educated at Eton school; admitted a gentle- 
man commoner in Oriel College, Oxford, May 20, 1740; 
ordained deacon in Grosvenor Chapel, Westminster, Dec. 
21, 1745, and the following day priest. He became pas- 
tor of the Church at Ross, in Herefordshire, and Jan. 3, 
1746, was collated to the canonry of Cublington, in the 
Church of Herefurd, where he was promoted to the dean- 
ery on July 24, 1750. July 4,1756, he was consecrated 
bishop of Bangor, at Lambeth; Nov. 12, 1768, translated 
to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, with which he held 
a prebend and residentiaryship in St. Paul's, and also 
the two preferments before mentioned, Ross and Cub- 
lington. He was elected to the see of Durham on July 
8, 1771, and after enjoying several important positions, 
died in London, Jan. 18, 1787. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 


Egg, as a Christian symbol. Marble eggs have been 
found in the tombs of some of the saints, and egg-shells 
occasionally in the loculi of the martyrs, a relic of the 
celebration of the Agape. As a Christian symbol it 
signified the immature hope of the resurrection; the 
use of it on Easter doubtless has reference to this 
idea, 

EGG, Muxpang. In the cosmogonies of many hea- 
then nations, both ancient and modern, the egg occu- 
pies a very prominent place, representing the world in 
its transition from the chaotic to the fully organized 
and orderly condition. In the Rig-Veda of ancient 
Hindiism the supreme spirit is represented as pro- 
ducing an egg, and from the egg is evolved a worki. 
At a later period Brahma is said to have deposited in 
the primordial waters an egg shining like gold. In 
ancient Egypt we find Cneph, the creator, producing 
an egg, the symbol of the world. In the Sandwich 
Islands an eagle is represented as depositing an egg 
in the primordial waters, and among the Finns an 
aquatic bird. In the ancient Celtic legends the mun- 
dane egg was produced by a serpent, which had no 
sooner brought it forth than it hastened to devour it. 
But while the mundane egg represents the world in 
its first creation, it is often found also as emblematic 
of its renovation, after having been purified by fire. 
So Herodotus relates that the phoenix buried the 
body of its father in a mass of myrrh of the form of an 
egg. Similar fables are related as to the origin of 
man. 


Bghlionna, an Irish virgin saint of Cashel, com- 
memorated Jan. 21, 

Egica, bishop of Segontia (Siguenza), A.D. 655. 

Egidio (or Bgiel), an early missionary, lived in 
A.D. 964. He was bishop of Tusculum (Frascati), and 
was sent to Poland about 972 by pope John XIII to 
propagate the Catholic religion and to regulate its ex- 
ercises. Egidio sent for prelates from Germany, France, 
and Italy, and divided them among the new churches. 
He erected the first archbishoprics and seven bishoprics. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Egidius (or Aigidius), nineteenth bishop of 
Rheims, A.D. 565, not to be confounded with the pop- 
ular St. Giles (q. v.), was a liberal benefactor of his 
Church, but one of the most ambitious and intrigu- 
ing prelates of his time, and was finally deposed for 
treason. i 

Egila. (1) Bishop of Osma, cir. A.D, 633-656. (2) 
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Bishop of Eliberi, about the end of the 8th century; 
supposed to be the same mentioned by Adrian I in the 
Adoptionist controversy. 


Egilward (or Bgilbert), fifth bishop of Wurz- 
burg, A.D. 803. 


Bgino. (1) Twenty-first bishop of Constance, A.D. 
781-813, (2) Bishop of Verona in 796; retired in 799 
to the monastery of Reichenau, and died there in 802. 

Bglof, sixth bishop of Dunwich, in the latter part 
of the 8th century. 


Egoaldus, twenty-fifth bishop of Geneva, in the 
7th century. 


Bgremont, WiLL1A{ (otherwise called Egumonde, 
Egmund, or William of Stamford), an English prelate, 
was born at Egremont, Cumberland, in the 14th cen- 
tury. He journeyed towards the south, fixed himself 
at Stamford, became an Augustinian monk and doc- 
tor of divinity, went beyond the seas, was made by 
the pope episcopus Pisstnensis, and held the suffragan- 
ship under Henry Beaufort, bishop of London. He 
flourished under Richard II, A.D. 1390, and left many 
learned works, See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. 
Nuttall), i, 345. 


Bgrilius, a martyr at Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, com- 
memorated Noy. 2. 


Bgwald, abbot of Tisbury, in Wiltshire, A.D. 759. 


Egwin, said to belong to the royal family of Mercia, 
was made bishop of Worcester in 692, and died Dec. 30, 
717. The following three works are attributed to him: 
a History of the Foundation of Ecesham:—a Book of 
Visions :—and a Life of Aldhelm. See Smith, Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 


Bgwulf, seventh bishop of London, A.D. 745. 
Bgyptians, GosrEL or. See GOSPELS, SPURIOUS. 


Ehinger, Elias, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Sept. 7, 1573. He studied at Witten- 
berg and Tübingen, and was in 1597 court-preacher at 
Albertsberg, in Lower Austria. Being obliged to leave 
the country on account of intolerance, he went in 1605 to 
Rothenburg, on the Tauber, was made rector there, and 
accepted a call in 1607 to Augsburg. In 1629 he had to 
leave that place also, and went to Schul-Pforta, in Saxony. 
Being recalled to Augsburg, he stayed there only a 
short time, and went in 1685 to Regensburg, where he 
died, Nov. 28, 1653. He is the author of a large num- 
ber of writings, of little value for our time. See Jöch- 
er, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Brucker, Com- 
mentarius de Vila et Scriptis Ehingeri (1724). (B. P.) 


Ehinger, Johann, grandfather of Elias, was born 
at Lauingen in 1488. For some time he was a monk, 
but professed the Evangelical religion, and in 1537 be- 
came preacher at St. Stephen's, in Augsburg. Being 
obliged, on account of his religion, to leave the place 
in 1551, he became general superintendent of Pfalz- 
Neuburg, assisted in introducing the evangelical doc- 
trine into the Palatinate, and died at Augsburg in 1572, 
having been recalled there in 1555, after the treaty of 
Passau had been signed. See Brucker, Vita Elia Ehin- 
geri; Jocher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Bhoarn, a hermit-martyr in Brittany, cir. A.D. 520, 
slain in his cell in the diocese of Vannes by robbers, and 
commemorated Feb. 11. 


Ehrenfeuchter, Frieprich Avcust EDUARD, an 
Evangelical theologian of Germany, was born at Leo- 
poldshafen, near Carlsruhe, Dec. 15, 1814. He studied 
at Heidelberg, and in 1845 was appointed professor and 
universi! y-preacher at Göttingen, where he died, March 


-| 20, 1878. He is the author of Theorie des christlichen 


Cultus (Hamburg and Gotha, 1840 ) :— Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Menschheit (Heidelberg, 1845) :— Zeugnisse 
aus dem akademischen Gottesdienste zu Göttingen (Göt- 
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tingen, 1849) :—Zur Geschichte des Katechismus (ibid. 
1857 ):—Praktische Theologie (ibid. 1859 ) :— Christen- 
thum und die moderne Weltanschauung (ibid. 1876). He 
also contributed to different reviews and periodicals, 
See Wagenmann, in Herzog-Plitt, Real- Encyklop. ; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; 
Zochold, Bibl. Theol. i, 809. (B. P.) 

Ehrhardt, Sicismunp Justus, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born at Gemiind, Sept. 21, 1733. He studied 
at Erlangen, Jena, and Halle. In 1754 he was preach- 
er at Markt Burg-Pressach, in Franconia, but the in- 
tolerance of the Roman Catholics obliged him to leave 
the place, and he went to Halle and Berlin, where he 
gave private lessons. In 1768 he was appointed deacon 
at Steinau, and died June 6, 1793, pastor at Besching, 
in the Silesian principality of Wohlau. . He wrote, 
Commentatio de Claudii Tiberii Neronis (Coburg, 1752) : 
Commentationes I] de Latinitate S. Pauli (Schleusingen, 
1755). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
luad, 3. v, (B. P.) 

Ehrlich, Johann Gottlieb, a Lutheran minister 
of Germany, was born at Rabenau, in Saxony, in 1719. 
He studied at Leipsic, where he also lectured for some 
time; in 1753 was appointed pastor at Poppendorf, and 
in 1760 preacher at Wezdorf, in Thuringia. He died 
March 4, 1779, leaving, De Quadragesimæ Jejunio (Leip- 
sic, 1444):— De Erroribus Pauli Samosateni (ibid. 1745): 
—De Genuina Voce DIS Significatione (ibid. eod.) :— 
De Opprobrio Egypti A blato (ibid. eod.). See Jécher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 

Bhrlich, Johann Nepomuk, a Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Vienna in 1810. In 1827 he 
joined the Piarists, received holy orders in 1834, and 
was in 1836 professor of philosophy, history, and liter- 
ature at the gymnasium in Krems. In 1850 he was 
called to Gratzen as professor of ethics, and in 1856 to 
the chair of fundamental theology at Prague, where he 
died, Oct. 23, 1864. He wrote, Ueber das christliche 
Priacip der Gesellschaft (Prague, 1856) :— Fundamental- 
Theologie (ibid. 1859). (B. P.) 

Ebrmann, DANIEL, a Jewish rabbi, was born at 
Mattersdorf, in Bohemia, in 1818, and studied at Prague. 
In 1843 he was rabbi at Kuttenplan, in 1844 at Hohe- 
nema, and in 1852 he accepted a call to Böhmisch- 
Leipa. In 1860 he resigned his position and retired tu 
Prague, where he died, Dec. 12, 1882, He published, 
Betruchtungen über jüdische Verhältnisse (Buda, 1841): 
—Gdete für jüdische Frauenzimmer (Prague, 1842) :— 
Geschichte der Cultur und der Schulen unter den Juden 
(ibid, 1846 ):— Die Bibel nach ihrem ganzen Inhalte 
dargestellt (Feldkirch, 1852; Prague, 1854):—Das Buch 
Father übersetzt (Prague, 1861) :—Geschichte der Israeli- 
ten (Brünn, 1869 ; 2d ed. 1873) :— A us Palästina und Ba- 
bylon (Vienna, 1880). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 225; Kay- 
«ring, Bibliothek jüd. Kunzelredner, ii, 320; Lippe, 
Bibliograpkisches Lexikon, p. 90 sq., 590 sq. (B. P.) 

Bibeschütz. See Ersenxscuirz. 

Bicetze, an order of Syrian monks in the 9th cen- 
tury, who held dancing to be an essential part of divine 
worship, and engaged in this exercise in their public 
ervices, They defended their practice by the ex- 
ample of Miriam at the Red Sea and of David at the 
removal of the ark. They met with few imitators, 
bat John of Damascus thought it best to expose their 
eror 


Eichelberger, Lewis, D.D., a Lutheran minister, 
was born in Frederick County, Md., Aug. 25, 1803. At 
ên early age he attended the school in Frederick under 
the care of David F. Schaeffer, D.D. Subsequently he 
was taken to Georgetown, D. C., and entered Rev. Dr. 
Carnahan’s classieal school, He graduated from Dickin- 
«a College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1826, and with the first class 
a the Gettveburg Theological Seminary. On Oct. 21, 
1628, he was licensed to preach. His first charge was 
the Latheran Church in Winchester, Va., in connection 
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with which he also served three other congregations. 
In the spring of 1888 he resigned the pastorate in Win- 
chester, but still preached to the three neighboring 
churches, At this period he opened a female seminary 
in Winchester, which he successfully conducted for sev- 
eral years. He temporarily edited a political weekly 


journal, and for a time the Evangelical Lutheran 


Preacher, afterwards merged in the Lutheran Observer. 


In 1849 he was elected professor of theology in the 
Lexington (S. C.) Lutheran Seminary, where he labored 
for nine years, In 1858 he returned to Winchester, de- 
voting himself to literature. At this time he began his 
History of the Lutheran Church, Among other offices 


of trust to which he was elected by the synod he was 


a trustee of Pennsylvania College and a director of the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. He died Sept. 16, 
1859. See Evangelical Review, xiv, 293. 


Eichhorn, Anton, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1809. He received holy or- 
ders in 1832, was in 1836 professor of the gymnasium 
at Braunsberg, and in 1838 professor of theology at the 
Lyceum there. In 1851 he became a member of the 
chapter at Frauenburg, in 1855 vicar- general, and in 
1866 was appointed dean. He died Feb. 27, 1869, 
leaving Der ermldndische Bischof und Cardinal Stanis- 
laus Hosius (Mayence, 1854-55, 2 vols.). (B. P.) 

Eichhorn, Paul, a Lutheran theologian, was born 
at Eckau, in Courland, in 1599, He studied theology 
in Germany, was in 1621 preacher at Grenzhof for the 
Lettish population, in 1634 German preacher at Mittau, 
and in 1636 superintendent of Courland. He died at 
Mittau, Aug. 8, 1655, leaving, Widerlegung der A bgétteres 
und nichtigen Aberglaubens (Riga, 1627) :—Reformatio 
Gentis Letttce in Ducatu Curlandia (ibid. 1636) :— 
Ilistoria Lettica (Dorpat, 1649), The duke Jacob of 
Courland sent him to the conference held at Thorn, 
where he also signed the Positiones Theologorum Au- 


gustane Confessionis, Oct. 25, 1645. See Kallmeyer, in 


Ueber die religiösen Vorstellungen der alten Volker in 
Lett- und Estland ( Riga, 1857); Brockhaus, Conversa- 
sionslexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Bichler, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, who died at Leipsic, March 10, 1785, is the author 
of Disp. de Mose, Candidato regi Ægyptii ( Leipsic, 
1733) :— De Patientia Jobi (ibid. 1744):— Visio Eliphazi 
(ibid. 1751). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lezxi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) i 

Bichstädt, HEINRICH CARL ABRAHAM, a Luther- 
an theologian, was born at Oschatz, Aug. 7,1771. He 
was for some time professor of philosophy at Leipsic, 
but accepted a call to Jena, where be died in 1849. He 
is the author of Super Flaviano de Jesu Christo Testi- 
monio (Jena, 1841-45) :—Flaviani de Jesu Christo Tes- 
timonii AvSevria (ibid. 1840-41) :—De Dictione Scrip- 
torum Novi Testamenti (ibid. 1843) :— Parabola Jesu 
Christi de Economo Improbo (ibid. 1847). See Zuchold, 
Bibl, Theol. i, 812; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 3, 
107, 254, 562, 573, 575, 804, 861, 894. (B. P.) 

Eigen, the first female saint of Wales, was the 
daughter of Caractacus, and taken to Rome by Clau- 
dius to grace his triumph over Britain. 


Bikin, in Norse mythology, is one of the rivers 
flowing around the land of the gods. It is supplied 
from the dewdrops which fall from the horns of the 
reindeer Aeykthyrner. 

BilStum (eidercy). According to Germanus 
of Constantinople it represents the linen cloth in 
which the body of Christ was wrapped when laid 
in the tomb. The chalice and paten are placed 
on it when the priest has unfolded it, immediately 
before the deacon warns the catechumens to dee 
part. 

Bilmar, Grono Curisrian, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Mühlhausen, Jan. 6, 1665, and 
studied at Wittenberg. In 1689 he was called to the 
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pastorate at Graba, near Salfeld; was in 1691 deacon 
at Langensalza, in 1696 superintendent at Heldrungen, 
and in 1698 was made doctor of divinity and pastor pri- 
marius at his native place, where he died, Oct. 20, 1715. 
He wrote, De Valore Interpretationis Vulgute (Witten- 
berg, 1687):—De Consensu Orthodoxo de Christo (ibid. 
1698), etc. See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
av. (BP.) 


Bilunny, a Welsh saint in the first half of the 7th 
century, 

Eimbetha (or Einbetta ), Saint, a virgin, com- 
memorated Sept. 16, is said to have been one of the 
companions of St. Ursula. 


Eimhin (Bmir, or Bvin), an Irish saint, son of 
Eoghan, and bishop of Ros-glas and Ros-mic-Triuin, 
A.D. 580, is commemorated Dec. 22. 


Einari (or Einarsen), Gissur, an Icelandish the- 
ologian, lived about the middle of the 16th century. 
He studied at Hamburg and Wittenberg, where he 
heard Luther and Melanchthon, and in 1540 was elected 
bishop in place of Paulson. In 1541 the government 
granted the ministers the privilege of marriage, of which 
they had been deprived since 1272, and this innovation 
occasioned many disputes. During these troubles Einari 
died. Such was the animosity against him that by or- 
der of the bishop, Jon Areson, his body was disinterred 
and his ashes scattered to the winds, He left a trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon in Norwegian (Ho- 
lar, 1580). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Einem, Johann August Christoph von, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born at Oster- 
weddingen, near Magdeburg, Nov. 25, 1730. He stud- 
ied at Halle, and in 1754 was appointed teacher at a 
high-school in Berlin. In 1759 he was also appointed 
preacher at Trinity Church there, and in 1768 accepted 
a call to the pastorate at Genthin. He died Oct. 24, 
1810, leaving, De Pelaugianismo eque ac Funaticismo ab 
Ecclesia Jesu Christi Arcendo (Halle, 1762) :— Prak- 
tische Lebensbeschreibungen verstorbener und nachlebender 
Geistlichen (Stendal, 1787). His best work, however, 
is his continuation of Mosheim’s Church history. See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. y.; Wi- 
ner, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 535; ii, 52. (B. P.) 


Einem, Johann Just von, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany born at Göttingen, Ang. 11,1685. 
Iu 1712 he was at Bergen, in 1728 pastor at Os- 
terweddingen, near Magdeburg, and died in 1744. He 
wrote, Anweisung zum Studiren aus Lutheri Schriften 
gezeigt (Magdeburg, 1727) :— Anweisung zur Hermeneu- 
tik aus Lutheri Schriften (ibid. eod.) :— Af elunchthoni- 
ana (Helmstiidt, 1730 ) :—Jntroductio in Bibliothecam 
Grecam J. A. Fabricii (Magdeburg, 1733) :— Introductio 
in ejusdem Bibliothecam Latinam (ibid. 1734). See Mo- 
sers, Jetztlebende Theologen; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon s.v. (B. P.) 


Einhard (or Eynardus), Saint, a solitary of Al- 
tona, in Westphalia, is commemorated March 25. 


Binhorn, Davin, a Jewish rabbi, was born at Dis- 
peck, in Bavaria, Nov. 10, 1809. He attended the rab- 
binical school at Furth, and the universities of Erlan- 
gen, Würzburg, and Munich. At the latter place he 
took his degree as doctor of philosophy in 1834. His 
first charge was at Hopstadten, and while officiating 
there he attended the second conference of Reform Jews 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1845. A little later he 
succeeded Holdheim (q. v.) as chief rabbi of Mecklen- 
burg - Schwerin. In 1851 he was called to Pesth 
by the Reformed congregation, where he advocated ex- 
treme measures for those days; his liberalism aroused 
the dissatisfaction of the government, and his temple 
was closed. In 1855 he landed at Baltimore, and was 
appointed rabbi of the //ar Sinai congregation there. 
His known opposition to slavery aroused the ire of 
the Baltimoreans, in the days of ’61, and he was called 
to Philadelphia by the Reform congregation. In 1866 
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he went to New York to take charge of the temple 
“ Adas Jeshurun,” which in 1878 was consolidated with 
the “ Anshe Chesed,” under the name of “Beth EL” 
On July 12, 1879, be retired from his office, and died 
Nov. 2 of that year. He published, Das Prinzip des 
Mosaismus, etc. (Leipsic, 1854):—Oluth Tamad (Balti- 
more, 1856). After his death two volumes of Sermons 
were published. See Morais, Eminent Israelites of the 
19th Century (Philadelphia, 1880). (B. P.) 


Einsiedel, Gerora HaxnoupD, a German divine and 
statesman, was born in 1521. He studied theology, 
and was one of the zealous hearers of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and Scharf, defending the Reformation with hjs 
word and with the sword in the war of Schmalkalden. 
He was counsellor of the princes Moritz and August 
der Starke, of Saxony, from 1576 to 1586. Einsiedel 
died in 1592. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géaérale, 8. v. 


BirenYoa (sipnvixá). (1) The name given to the 
earlier clauses of the great litany in the Greek litur- 
gies, as being pravers for peace. (2) See Pacirica. 

Hisenlohr, Jonann Jacos, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 8, 1656, at Reutlingen. He 
studied at Tubingen and Wittenberg, and was pastor 
and superintendent at his native city from 1680 to 1702. 
In the latter year he was called to Durlach, where he 
died, June 14, 1736. He wrote, De Scientia Dei Media: 
—De Gratia Dei Praveniente:—Philologemata Sacra 
tn Varia Sucre Scripture Loca:—De Theologia tn 
Genere: — De Principio Theoloyie Cognoscendi : — De 


Theologia Objecto, seu de Christiuna Religione. See 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Eisenschmid, L:onnarp MARTIN, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Ingolstadt, Nov. 
5, 1797, of Roman Catholic parentage. In 1818 he was 
professor at Neuburg, in 1822 at Munich, and in 1824 
at the Aschaffenburg gymnasium. In 1828 he joined 
the Evangelical Church, was made rector of the gym- 
nasium at Schweinfurt, and died May 27, 1886. He 
wrote, Unterschied der römisch - katholischen und der 
evangelisch - protestantischen Kirche (Leipsic, 1828) :— 
Das römisch - katholische Messbuch (Neustadt, 1829) : 
—Ueber die Versuche neuerer Zeit, etc. (ibid. eod.) :— 
Die Gebräuche und Segnungen der rimisch-katholischen 
Kirche (ibid. 1830) :— Ueber die Unfehlburkeit des ersten 
allgemeinen Concils zu Nicda (ibid. eod.):—Ueber die 
Unfehlbarkeit der allgemeinen Conctlien der Katholischen 
Kirche (ibid. 1831). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 315; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 846, 626, 664, 695. 
(B. P.) 

Bisenstadt, MrY pen-Isaac, a famous Talmudist, 
was born in Lithuania in 1670. He was rabbi at 
Eisenstadt, Hungary, and died there in 1744, leaving 
novellas on some Talmudic treatises, and homilies on 
the Pentateuch and the five Megilloth (i. e. Esther, 
Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ruth, and Ecclesiastes). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 227; Zipser, in Literatur Blatt 
des Orient, 1847, xii, 24. (B. P.) 

Bisiteria, sacrifices which the senate at Athens 
were accustomed to offer to Zeus and Athena before 
they commenced the public deliberations of each ses- 
sion. Libations were offered, and a festival was held. 


Eisler, Tosras, a German theologian, was born at 
Nuremberg, April 2, 1683. He received a careful edu- 
cation; studied law at Altorf and at Halle, was ap- 
pointed secretary to the duchess of Saxe- Eisenach, 
afterwards returned to Nuremberg, and abandoned the 
law to devote himself to the education of the poor, At 
Helmstiidt he founded a school for poor boys, and an- 
other for girls, Eisler was strongly pietistic. He 
died at Helmstiidt, Oct. 8, 1753. For the chief among 
his numerous works see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Bithne (or Ethnea), the name of several Irish 
saints. (1) Daughter of Bait, of the barony of Nether- 
cross, County Dublin, in the 7th century, is commemo- 
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rated March 29. (2) Daughter of king Laeghaire, A.D. 
432, commemorated Jan. 11 and Feb. 26. (3) Virgin, 
daughter of Cormac or of Marcius, in the 6th century, 
commemorated July 6. 


Eitzen, PAuL De, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg, Jan. 25, 1522. He stud- 
ied at Wittenberg, under Luther and Melanchthon, in 
1544 became rector at Coln, in Brandenburg, in 1555 
superintendent at his native place, in 1562 first court- 
preacher at Schleswig, and in 1576 professor at the gym- 
nasium there. He refused to sign the Formula Con- 
cordue, which caused him much trouble. In 1593 he 
resigned his offices, and died Feb, 25, 1598. His writ- 
ings are mentioned in Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s.v.; see also Greve, Memoriu Paul ab Eitzen 
Iastaurata (Hamburg, 1744). (B. P.) 


Ekron. The latest description of this important 
place is by Lieut. Conder (Tent Work in Pulestine, ii, 
174): 


** North-east of Makkedah, Ekron still stands, on low 
ane ground—n mud hamlet, with gardens fenced with 
prickly pears. There is nothing ancient here, any more 
than at Ashdod or Jamnia; but one point may be men- 
tioned which is of some interest. Ekron means ‘barren,’ 
yet the town stood in the rich Philistine plain. The rea- 
son is, that north of the Sorek valley there isa long, sandy 
swell reaching to the sea-coast—an uncultivated district, 
now called Deiran, the Arabic name being equivalent to 
its old title, Daroma; Ekron stands close to this dry, bar- 
ren spar, and above the fertile corn-lauds iu the valley.” 











Ekron. (From Thomson's Sot 
Eladius (or Heladius), Saint, fourth bishop of 
Auxerre, cir. A.D. 887, is commemorated May 8. 


Elaeth (surnamed “the king”), a Welsh bard and 
samt of the 6th or 7th century, is commemorated 
Nor. 10, 
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Blah. We extract some interesting details concern- 
ing this noted valley from the latest description, that of 
Lieut. Conder (Tent Work in Palestine, ii, 187, 190): 


“The Grent Valley of Elah (WaAdy cs-Sunt) is the high- 
way from Philistin to Hebron; it has its head not far 
from Terkdmieh, and rans down northwards, past Keilah 
and Harcth, dividing the low hills of the Shephelah from 
the rocky mountains of Judah; eight miles from the val- 
ley-hend stands Shochoh, and Wady es-Sant is here a 
quarter of a mile across; just north of this ruin it turns 
round westward, and so rnns, growing deeper and deeper, 
between the rocky hills covered with brnehwood, becom- 
ing an open vale of rich corn-land, flanked by ancient 
fortresses, and finally debouching at the cliff of Tell er- 
Såfieh. About two and a half miles south of the great 
angle near Shochoh there is a very large and ancient 
terebinth, one of the few old trees of the species alon 
the course of the valley, which took its Hebrew name o 
Elah from them. This terebinth is towards the weet side 
of the vale, just where a small tributary ravine joins 
Wady es-Sunt: and near Ít are two ancient wells, not un- 
like those at Beersheba, with stone water-troughs ronud 
them; south of the ravine is a high, rounded hill, almost 
isolated by valleys, and covered with ruins, a natural 
fortress, not unlike the well-known Tells which occur 
lower down the Valley of Elah.” 

“Two points reqaire to be made clear ae to the epi- 
sode of David’s battle with Goliath; one is the mean- 
ing of the expression Gai or ‘ravive;’ the other is the 
source whence David took the ‘emooth stones.’ A visit 
to the spot explains both. In the middle of the broad, 
open valley we found a deep trench with vertical sides, 
impassable except at certain places—a valley in a valley, 
and a natural barrier between the two hosta; the sides 
and bed of this trench are strewn with roanded and wa- 
ter-worn pebbles, which would have been well fitted fur 
David's eling. Here, then, we may picture to our- 
selves the two hosts, covering the low, rocky bills 
opposite to each other, and half hidden among 
the lentisk bushes; between them was the ric 
expanse of ripening barley and the red banks of 
the torrent, with its white, singly bed ; behind all 

were the distant blue hill-walls of 
Judah, whence Saul had just come 
down. The mail-clad champfou 
advanced from the west, through 
the low corn, with bis mighty lance 
perhaps tufted with feathers, his 
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brazen helmet shining in the enn; 
from the east, a ruddy boy, tu his 
white shirt and sandals, armed with 


a goat’s-hair sling, came down to 
the brook, and, according to the 





sthern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 
poetic fancy of the rabbis, the pebbles were given voices, 
and cried: ‘By us shalt thou overcome the giant.’ The 
champion fell from an uneeen canse, and the wild Philie- 
tines fled to the month of the valley, where Gath stood 
towering on its white chalk-cliff, a frontier fortress, the 
key to the high-rond leading to the corn-lands of Judah, 
and to the vineyards of Hebron.” (See cut on next page.) 
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Valley of Elah. (From Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 


Blair (Lat. Helartus), an Irish saint, anchorite, and 
scribe of Loch-Crea, died A.D. 807, and is commemurated 
Sept. 7. 


Blapius, fifteenth bishop of Poictiers, cir. A.D. 535- 


Elasippus, a Cappadocian martyr in the reign of 
Aurelian, with his triplet brothers, Melassippus and 
Speusippus, is said to have been a horse-breaker by 
profession, to have been converted at twenty-five years 
of age, and to have been burned in a furnace. T hey 
are commemorated Jan. 17, 


Blasius (or Blaphius), Suint, seventeenth bishop 
of Châlons-sur-Marne, died cir. A.D. 580, and is com- 
memorated Aug. 19. 


Elbodus, Stingghishop of Bangor, A.D. 755-809, 
induced the peopl orth Wales to use the Roman 
cycle of Easter," 


Elchanan sey - Menacuem. 
PRAGUE. 


Bldad, the name of two Welsh saints, (1) Son of 
Arth, of the 7th century. (2) Son of Geraint, after- 
wards bishop of Gloucester, A.D. 600-634, slain by the 
pagan Saxons, 


Bildad uan-Dant, a famous Jewish traveller, flour- 
ished about 880-890. In his interesting but fabulous 
narrative, Sefer Eldad had-Dani, he pretends to tell of 
the remnants of the ten tribes, their laws, customs, 
and their condition. His narrative has been translated 
into Latin by Genebrard, into French by Carmoly, and 
into Judwo-German by Men. ben-Salomo. Extracts 
are given by Bartolocci in Biblioth, Magna Rabbinica, 
i, 101, and Eisenmenger, Neuentdeckses Judenthum, ii, 
527-539, See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 230 sq.; Zunz, Gottesd. 
Vorträge der Juden, p. 139; Landauer, in Literaturblatt 
des Orients, 1846, p. 121 sq.; Rapaport, Bikkure ha-tttim, 
1824, p. 63,68. (B. P.) 


Bldhrimner, in Norse mythology, is the iron pot 
in which the boar Siihrimner, in Walhalla, is cooked, 
which after every meal revives, in order, on the following 
day, to be slaughtered and served up again by the cook 
Andhrimner. 


Eldridge, Josern, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Yarmouth, Mass., July 18, 1804. After 


See PAULUS oF 


a preliminary course at Phillips Academy, he graduated 
from Yale College in 1829, and in 1832 from Yale Di- 
vinity School, He was ordained pastor of the Church 
at Norfolk, Conn., April 25, 1882, and continued to serve 
in that parish until Nov. 2,1874. He died there, March 
81,1875. From 1847 he was a member of the corpora- 
tion of Yale College; from 1867 of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions. See Cong. Quarterly, 1876, p. 424. 


Bldunen (or Blduuen), fifteenth bishop of St. 
Davids. 


Eleazar, a teacher of the Maccabees, is commemo- 
rated as a saint, Aug. 1 (July 29). 


Eleazar skx-Arak, a famous Jewish teacher of the 
Ist century of our æra, was one of the most celebrated 
disciples of Jochanan ben-Zachai (q. v.). One of his re- 
corded maxims is found in Aboth, ii, 19: “Be quick to 
study the law, and know what thou shouldet return in 
answer to the Epicurean, and remember befure whom 
thou laborest; for the master who employed thee is 
faithful, and will recompense thee the reward of thy 
toil.” As a teacher, he was so highly esteemed that to 
attend his lectures was regarded like fulfilling a com- 
mandment (Cholin, fol. 106). See Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclop. ii, 155 8q.; Bacher, in Frankel-Griitz’s Monats- 
schri/?, 1882, p. 241. (B. P.) 


Bleazar nen-Azanta, a Talmudic teacher of the Ist 
century of our æra, belonged to a noble priestly family. 
When Gamaliel the younger was deposed at Jabneh, 
Eleazar was elected president of the college, although 
only seventeen years of age. One of his first measures 
was to remove the doorkeeper and give free aulmission to 
the college to all, whereas Gamaliel had excluded every 
disciple who was not “the same inwardly as outward- 
ly.” It is added that when anything is recorded as 
having happened C53 93 “on that day,” the occasion 
of Azaria’s accession is referred to: and the day is de- 
scribed as one in which all the pending controversies 
were decided. When Gamaliel was reinstated, Ben-A z- 
aria acted as vice-president, and, according to the Tal- 
mud, matters were so arranged that on three Sabbaths 
in the month Gamaliel acted as president, whereas the 
fourth was given to Eleazar. Hence the saving : 
“ Whose Sabbath is it? The Sabbath of rabbi Eleazar 
ben-Azaria.” A saying of his is recorded in A both, 
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ii, 26: ‘No Torah, no culture; no culture, no Torah; 
no wisdom, no fear of God; no fear of God, no wisdom; 
nu knowledge, no discernment; no discernment, no 
knowledge; no meal, no Torah; no Torah, no meal.” 
See Hamburger, Real-Encyclop. ii, 156 sq.; Bacher, in 
Frankel-Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 1883, p. 6 sq. (B. P.) 


Eleazar BEN-AZKARI (or ASKARI), a rabbi of the 
16th century, is the author of an exposition of the six 
hundred and thirteen precepts, D°I"M “BO (Venice, 
1601; Zolkiew, 1778; Brinn, 1795). See Furst, Bibl 
Jud. i, 65. (B. P.) 


Eleazar bex-CuisMa, a disciple of the famous “a 

li Akibe (q. v.), was noted alike as a Talmudist and 
an astronomer. His recorded maxim (4A both, iii, 28), 
“Qinnim and Pitche Nidda are essentials of the ‘Torah; 
cavons of astronomy and geometry are after-courses of 
wisdom,” shows his delight in astronomical and math- 
ematical problems. See Bacher, in Frankel- Grătz’s 
Monatsschrift, 1883, p. 538. (B. P.) 


Eleazar BEN-JEHUDA. See ELIEZER BEX-JUDAH. 


Eleazar BEX-SHAMXA, a Jewish teacher of the 2d 
century, was a pupil of the famous rabbi Akiba. Dur- 
ing the persecution by Hadrian he went to Nisibis, in 
Babylonia. His recorded maxim was: “ Let the honor 
of thy disciple be dear unto thee as the honor of thine 
amociate; and the honor of thine associate as the fear 
of thy master; and the fear of thy master as the fear 
of heaven” (4 both, iv, 17). See Hamburger, Real-En- 
cxclop. ii, 159. (B. P.) 

Eleazar BEN-YISHAI, a converted Jew of the 17th 
century, is the author of a Brief Compendium of the 
Foin Hopes of the Jews’ Messias (Lond. 1652). See 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebræa, iv, 786; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Eleazar uax-Kauın See KALIR, ELEASAR HA-. 


Eleazar or Mopin, a Jewish teacher of the 2d 
century. He was a relative of Bar Cochab, and not 
only upheld his messianic pretensions, but also stimu- 
lated the religious energy and encouraged the hopes of 
the defenders of Bethar. Weighed down by years and 
emaciated by fasta, the aged ascetic was ‘daily to be 
seen on the ramparts, where, clad in sackcloth and cov- 
ered with ashes, he would, in the sight of all, implore 
beavenly aid with tears and by continual fastings, As 
long as the defenders of Bethar saw Eleazar at his post 
tbey felt secure under the canopy of his piety, and in 
the assurance of divine aid. Even the treacherous 
Semaritans felt the awe of his presence, and were wont 
to say that Bethar could not be taken “so long as this 
cock remained to crow in ashes.” At last one of them 
succeeded in rendering Eleazar an object of suspicion 
to Bar Cochab, who rudely pushed the old man aside 
with his foot. Eleazar fell to the ground a corpse. His 
reorded maxim is: “He that profanes things sacred, 
and contemns the festivals, and annuls the covenant of 
Abraham our Father, and acts barefacedly against the 
Torab, even though he be a doer of good works, has 
no portion in the world to come” (A both, iii, 17). See 
Hamburger, Real-Encyctop. ii, p. 161 sq.; Bacher, Die 
Aguda der Tanaiten, in Frankel-Griitz’s Monutsschri/?, 
1882. p, 529 sq. (B. P.) 

Hleazarus, a martyr at Lyons, with his eight 
children and Minervius; commemorated Aug. 23. 


Electi, a name sometimes applied to Christians in 
the early ages of the Christian Church. 

Among the Manichæans, the term denoted the higher 
or more holy of the two classes into which believers 
were divided, the lower being styled simply “ auditores,” 

Electoral College is a committee of clergy and 
natables convened to elect bishops and other clergy, 
as a means of avoiding the tumult of a popular elec- 
tion, following the advice of Clement of Rome and the 
Council of Laodicea. 
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Bledanus, legendary bishop of Dumbarton, said to 
have been appointed by king Arthur, A.D. 519. 


Bleemosynarius. (1) See ALus. (2) The word 
also designates the “ executor” of a will, when distrib- 
uted for pious purposes, 

Bleéson. See Kyrie, 


Elements, Evcnanistic. The Latin word ele 
menta does not appear to have been used in this tech- 
nical sense in the early ages of the Church, though it 
is a very natural word to express the component parts 
of anything. The unconsecrated elements on the altar 
are called, in Eastern liturgies, “the Mysteries ;” the 
bread alone. “the Seal,” from its being divided by lines 
in the form of a cross, When the elements have been 
placed on the altar they acquire other names, having 
more distinct reference to sacrifice, as “the Lamb,” or 
“the First-born.” The elements are also called “sym- 
bols,” “types,” “visible forms,” as outward representa- 
tions of inward and spiritual grace. 

Throughout the Church, bread and wine have always 
been recognised as the elements i in the eucharist, with 
but few exceptions, An obscure sect, called the Arto- 
tyrite, added cheese to the bread. Some sects used 
no wine, but water alone; while others uscd wine in 
the evening service, but not in the morning. 

I. Composition of the Bread.—The Church has been 
unanimous in using wheat as the material for the bread, 
it being regarded as the superior grain. The great con- 
troversy has been, Shall the bread be leavened or un- 
leavened? The principal arguments bearing on this 
question are the following: It has generally been as- 
sumed in the West that the Last Supper was eaten at 
the feast of the Passover, and that therefore the bread 
used was unleavened, which was the only kind the Jews 
were allowed to eat at that time. But it is contended 
by some writers of the Greek Church that the Last 
Supper was held on the 13th Nisan, when leavened 
bread was still used; and there is no direct statement, 
either in the New Test. or in the writings of the early 
fathera, to indicate that unleavened bread was used ; 
on the contrary, the fact that only “bread ” was men- 
tioned would lead to the inference that only common 
bread was meant. Justin Martyr simply speaks of 
bread, and as he is giving a particular description of 
the Christian rites, it seems most probable that he 
would have mentioned the fact had any particular kind 
of bread been used. Epiphanius says that the Ebion- 
ites, in imitation of the saints in the Church, celebrate 
mysteries yearly in the Church with unleavened cakes, 
Innocent I sent to the bishops leavened bread, said to 
have been called by him “fermentum,” in distinction 
from the unleavened. Cyprian, and still later, Isidore 
of Seville, in their discussions, leave out all mention of 
leaven as an ingredient in the eucharistic bread, which 
they would hardly have done had it been in use. But 
Alcuin (A.D. 790) says that the bread should be per- 
fectly free from leaven of any kind. Rabanus Maurus 
(A.D. 819) likewise directs that the bread should be un- 
leavened according to the Hebrew custom. It has been 
inferred by some that the eucharistic bread was intro- 
duced between the latter part of the 9th and the 11th 
centuries, for the reason that Photius of Constantinople 
(A.D. 867) never mentioned the use of unleavened bread ; 
while Michael Cerularius, also patriarch of Constantino- 
ple (A.D. 1054), frequently does, ‘The silence of Photius 
would only show that either the use of it was unknown 
to him, or that he regarded it as a thing of no conse- 
quence. But John Maro, writing, at any rate, before the 
Trullan Council, says that those who made the eucha- 
ristic offering in leavened bread reproached the Western 
churches, the Armenians, and the Maronites, with offer- 
ing “unleavened cakes,” which were not bread at all; 
a clear proof that the Western churches generally, in 
the 7th century, were thought to agree with the Maro- 
nites and the Armenians in this respect. 

On the whole, then, there is distinct evidence that 
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unleavened bread was used in the eucharist by the 
Latins, and by some eastern sects, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries; and there is strong evidence that it was 
used in the 34, In the orthodox Eastern Church, there 
can be no doubt that leavened bread has been used 
from a very early period indeed; if not from the very 
first, at any rate from the time when Judaizing sects 
insisted on using unleavened cakes, like those of the 
Passover, in the Lord's Supper. 

The Syrian Christians, besides the leaven which is 
common to almost all Oriental communions, mix with 
the bread a little oil and salt, a practice which they de- 
fend by many mystical reasons. The modern Greeks 
eagerly advocate the mixture of salt, which (they say) 
represents the life; so that a sacrifice without salt is a 
dead sacrifice. 

In regard to the character of the bread, the sixth 
canon of the Council of Toledo (A.D. 693) enacts that 
no other bread than such as is whole and clean and es- 
pecially prepared shall be placed on the altar of the 
Lord. 


The form of the loaf used by the Jews was round, 
and somewhat less than an inch thick, and six or eight 
inches in diameter. Oblates were frequently used, aud 
impressed with a cross. 

If. Composition of the Cup.—With regard to the ele- 
ment of wine there has been less controversy, though 
it is an interesting and unsettled question whether the 
cup was mixed at the institution of the sacrament by 
our blessed Lord himself. Lightfoot (Temple Service, i, 
691) says that he that drank pure wine performed his 
duty ; so that, although it seems probable that our Lord 
used the mixed cup, vet it is not certain that he did so. 
The Babylonian Talmud calls water mixed with wine 
“the fruit of the vine;” but it would appear that the 
same term is used for pure wine in Isa. xxxii, 12; Hab. 
iii, 17; so that nothing positive can be ascertained from 
the use of that term. On the whole, it seems probable 
that our Lord used a mixed cup, and it is acknowledged 
on all hands that, with the exception of a few heretics, 
the Church used wine mixed with water. Justin Mar- 
tyr and Cyprian both justify the mixing of the two. 
The third Council of Carthage orders “ that in the sac- 
rament of the body and blood of the Lord, nothing 
else be offered but what the Lord himself commanded, 
that is, bread, and wine mixed with water.” The Afri- 
can code, both Greek and Latin, has this same canon. 
The liturgies of James and Mark contain like words, 
while the liturgies of Basil and Chyrsostom order the 
deacon to put wine and water into the cup before the 
priest places it on the altar. Iu like manner, in some 
form or another, the mixing is mentioned in the litur- 
gies of Ethiopia, Nestorius, Severus, of the Roman and 
the Gallican churches, A peculiar rite of the Byzantine 
Church is the mixing of hot water with the wine. In 
the liturgy of Chrysostom, after the fraction of the oblate, 
the deacon, taking up the vessel of boiling water, says to 
the priest, “ Sir, bless the boiling water ;” the priest then 
says, “ Blessed be the fervency of thy saints forever, now 
and always, and for ages of ages ;” then the deacon pours 
a small quantity of the boiling water into the chalice, 
saying, “ The fervency of faith, full of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen.” The principal deviations frum the received 
practice of the Church in this matter have been the 
opposite usages of the Aquarians and Ebionites, who 
used no wine at all in the eucharist, and of the Arme- 
nians, who mixed no water with the wine. 

Some in the 7th century offered milk for wine in the 
eucharist; others communicated the people not with wine 
pressed from grapes, but with the grapes themselves. 

A peculiar instance of an addition to the cup is the 
dropping of milk and honey into it, according to the 
Roman rite, on Easter eve, the great day for the bap- 
tism of catechumens, 

The wine in use in the Church has in general been 
red, apparently from a desire to symbolize as much as 
possible the blood of our Lord. Various mystical rea- 
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sons have been given for the mixture of the water 
with the wine. Besides the presumption that our 
Lord used the mixed cup at the first institution, the 
liturgies generally allege as a further reason that 
blood and water flowed from his pierced side. In 
the comment on Mark, ascribed to Jerome, another is 
given: that by one we might be purged from sin, by 
the other redeemed from punishment. Alcuin (Epist. 
90) finds in the three things, water, flour, and wine, 
which may be placed on the altar, a mystical re- 
semblance to the three heavenly witnesses of 1 John 
Vv, 7. 

Blenara (or Blevara), a virgin martyr with 
Sponsaria, in Gaul, in the reign of Diocletian, is com- 
memorated May 2. 

Blenog, a Welsh saint of the 7th century. 


Hleph. Lieut. Conder identifies this place with 
the present village of Lifta, west of Jerusalem (Quar. 
Report of the “ Palest. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1881, p. 51), 
a site which he elsewhere (Tent Work in Pulest. ii, 339) 
assigns to Nephtoah (q. v.). 


Blephantus, eleventh bishop of Uzes, A.D. 810. 


Elephas, said to have been seventh bishop of Va- 
lence, at the close of the 6th century. 


Eleri (or Melcri), the name of two Welsh saints. 
(1) Daughter of Brychan, in the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury. (2) Daughter of Dingad, at Pennach (Denbigh- 
shire), at the end of the Gth century. 

Blerius, a Cambrian monk (different from the mar- 
7 in Jersey), died cir, A.D. 660, and is commemorated 

une 13, 


Bleshaan, an Ethiopian king, hermit, and saint 
(commemorated in Rome, Oct. 22; in Ethiopia, May 
15), concerning whom the early bagiographers tell 
discordant stories, seems to have lived in the 6th cent- 
ury. 

Hleuchadius, bishop of Ravenna, A.D. 100-112, 
commemorated Feb. 14, is said to have been originally 
an eminent Platonic philosupher, converted by Apolli- 
naris on a visit to Rome. 


Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus, one of the moet 
influential members of the Semi-Arian party in 
the second half of the 4th century, was a man of 
high personal character. At the instance of Aca- 
cius he was deposed, A.D. 360, but retummed the next 
year, and finally seems to have fallen under the gen- 
eral condemnation of the Macedonian heretics, A.D. 

Eleutherius. (1) Bishop of Illyricum, martyred 
together with his mother, Anthia, in the reign of Ha- 
drian; commemorated April 18 or 18. (2) One of the 
fuurteen bishops (sees not named) who composed the 
synod of Diospolis (Lydda), A.D. 415. (3) Bishop of 
Geneva in the 5th century. (4) Saint, eighth in the 
list of bishops of Terracina, cir. A.D. 443; commemo- 
rated Sept.6. (5) Bishop of Chalcedon at the time of 
the council, A.D. 451. (6) Said to have been elected 
patriarch of Alexandria by the orthodox party, A.D. 484, 
(7) Saint, commemorated Feb. 20, was third bishop of 
Tournay in the 8th or 9th century. (8) Saint, fifteenth 
bishop of Auxerre, A.D. 532-361, commemorated Aug. 
16. (9) Bishop of Cordova, A.D. 589. (10) The first 
known bishop of Salamanca, A.D. 589. (11) Bishop of 
Lucca, A.D. 680. (12) Martyr in Persia under Sapor 
II, commemorated April 13. (13) Soldier and martyr 
at Nicomedia, under Diocletian, commemorated Oct. 2. 
(14) Martyr at Paris, A.D. 272; commemorated Oct. 9. 
(15) Martyr at Tarsus, in Bithynia, commemorated Aug. 
4. (16) A martyr at Byzantium, A.D. 311. (17) Abbot 
of St. Mark’s, Spoleto, in the 6th century. (18) Exarch 
of Ravenna, cir. A.D. 616-620. 

Bleutheropolis. For a copious exhibit of the 
antiquities of Bei/-Jibria, see the Memoirs accompany— 
ing the Ordnance Survey (iii, 266 sq.). 
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Eleuthérus, martyr at Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, 
perhaps under Hadrian, commemorated Sept. 27. 
Elevation of the Host. The lifting up of the 
paten and consecrated element of bread was instituted 
by pope Honorius IIl (cir. 1210), and he directed that 
it should be adored when elevated, or carried to the 
sick, the people reverently bowing. Casalius quotes 
as his authority for this custom Psa. lxxii, 16. An- 
astasius Sinaita alludes to this ceremony; and it ap- 
as early as, perhaps, the fourth century in the 
Greek Church; it has been traced in England in 
the 11th, in France in the 12th, and in Germany and 
Italy before the 13th century. Thomas Aquinas and 
Bonaventura mention the elevation of the paten only; 
the elevation of the chalice was of later date. The 
tinging of little bells at this time was introduced 
by William of Paris, and generally enjoined by Greg- 
ory XI. 
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Elevation of the Host. (From an Oid Illumination.) 

Elf (old Scandinavian, Alfur ; Anglo-Saxon, ÆIf; 
Danish, Ele; German, Alp; apparently meaning white), 
in Norse, British, aud German popular superstitious 


belief, is a being between deity and man. The Edda 
names three classes of elves: Light, Dark, and Black ; 
the first of whom inhabit the pure regions of light, the 
secon] mountain-grottoes and caves, the third the infer- 
nal regions. But this threefold divasion seems to have 
been soon abandoned for a dualism. Snorre Sturleson 
(died 1241) says: “In Alfheim there live the people of 
Light- Alfa, and under the earth are the Dark- Alfs, 
beth entirely different from each other in appearance 
and powers; the furmer shining with a brightness that 
eclipses the sun, the latter darker than pitch.” The 
light elves are cheerful, pleasant beings, sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible; they enjoy the company 
of men and gods. On the contrary, the dark elves shun 
the light, and only leave their gloomy habitations at 
hight; and in case the sun finds them still on earth, they 
become petrified by his rays. The dark elves are great- 
ly misformed. They have monstrous noses and bellies, 
bones thin as a spindle, bald or horned heads. However, 
they are quite skilful, and not only expert in all powers 
of magic, but possess a rare knowledge in all metallic 
works; but with all their labors there is always an ac- 
companying curse. The dwelling of these is ever in the 
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thickest darkness; but they light up their dismal hab- 
itations by means of brilliant precious stones and shin- 
ing metals. Some dwell in stones, others in the earth, 
still others in the sea. They eagerly steal unbap- 
tized children of Christians, rear them in their earthen 
or rocky dwellings, and bring some of their own hateful, 
malformed children as substitutes, which can only be 
got rid of by rubbing their feet with fat and roasting 
them over the fire. The child cries unmercifully, where- 
upon the elves return and bring back the stolen child, 
in order to save their own from the tortures, The light 
elves are entirely different in every respect ; justice and 
fairness are sacred tothem. They never harm any one; 
even when they have been wronged they only revenge 
themselves by teasing. They find great pleasure in as- 
sociating with Christians, As they have human forms 
and are extraordinarily beautiful, it is not seldom that 
they form intimate relations with men. If children 
follow from such intimacy, these must be 
bathed entirely in the sacred water for 
baptism, as otherwise they will not be en- 
dowed with immortal souls. The time ef 
the elves’ appearance is after sundown, in 
cheerful, summer moonlight nights; then 
they often appear in swarms, to enjoy 
themselves and follow every imaginable 
sport. Their favorite pastime is the 
dance; they pass whole nights occupied 
with this amusement, and wherever in 
the field or pasture a company of elves 
have danced, there the grass grows green- 
er and fresher. We are accustomed to 
suppose the elves to be very small, but 
they can take on any form or size they 
choose. Sometimes they are hateful, 
sometimes beautiful; sometimes large, at 
other times small; just as suits their pur- 
pose. The Scots and Irish still hold to 
the belief that their respective countries 
are pre-eminenily loved and visited by 
the elves. The most pleasant and ani- 
mating stories may be found there relat- 
ing to these beings; and whenever a 
cloud of dust is seen to rise from the road, 
the people, believing that the elves are 
changing their dwelling-places, bow in 
reverence before them. They often 
teach men their arts of magic; and, 
although the information they impart is 
very meagre, still the persons so instruct- 
ed become powerful, and are feared and 
dreaded. Music 1s loved by the elves above every- 
thing else, and although their music is simple, still it 
exerts upon man a most wonderful influence. ‘The piece 
of music entitled “ Elf-king” forces every listener, aud 
even the table and chairs, to dance as long as the music 
lasts; but the player cannot stop playing, for the arm and 
hand using the instrument is likewise charmed and be- 
witched: either he must play the piece backward exactly, 
or somebody must come from behind and cut the strings 
of the violin. Some have said that the elves are angels 
banished from heaven, who have not sunk into hell, and 
in this respect there is great similarity between them 
and the peris of the Persians, ‘The latter are also pleas- 
ant, supernatura! beings, but deprived of heaven, still 
not banishee to hell. The elves often, in their songs, 
express a hope of a coming deliverance; this song im- 
mediately becomes a weeping and wailing if any one is 
so cruel as to disturb them in their hopes, The belief 
in elves has given German poets of modern days mate- 
rial for the loveliest and most animating representations. 
Compare the fable “ ‘The Elves,” in Ludwig Tieck’s book 
Phantasus; also the novel of the same, entitled Die 
Vogelscheuche ; and especially a passage in the story of 
“ Cordelia,” by A. Treuburg (Friedrich Vischer), in the 
Jahrbuch schwäbischer Dichter, by Mörike and Zim- 
mermann. Some myths of dwarfs, witches, sprites, 
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etc., make all these appear as the nearest relatives of 
elves, 


Blfan (Lat. Alvanius) appears in the legend of king 
Lucius, in his application to pope Eleutherus for Chris- 
tian instruction, and is said in Welsh writers to have 
been abbot of Glastonbury; by others, of London, in 
the 2d century. 


Blfeio (or Ailvym), a Welsh saint of the 9th cen- 
tury. 

Blffin (Elphinus), a Welsh saint of the college of 
St. Illtyd in the beginning of the 6th century. 


Bifleda (or Ælbfled), abbess of Whitby (born A.D. 
655, died at the age of fifty-nine), commemorated Feb. 8, 
was daughter of Oswy, king of Northumbria, and a 
friend of St. Cuthbert. 


Blga, Saint, a Welsh hermit, said to have been born 
in Devonshire and taken by pirates to Ireland, but to 
have escaped to Bardsey, off Carnarvonshire. His re- 
mains were removed to Llandaff in 1120, 


Elgu, a Welsh saint of the 6th century. 
Elhearn (or Zlhaiarn), a Welsh saint of Car- 


narvonshire, is commemorated Nov. 1. 


Bliab, deacon and martyr of Ethiopia, A.D. 875, is 
commemorated Dec. 2. 


Blian, a Welsh saint, confused with St. Hilary, is 
celebrated in August. 


Blias (or Helias). (1) Bishop of Lyons, second 
after Irenæus, (2) Bishop of Sedunum (Setten), in the 
Valais, about the beginning of the 5th century. (3) A 
Syrian bishop who endeavored to dissuade Nestorius 
from his heresy. (4) Bishop of Bolandus, in Lydia, A.D. 
451. (5) Bishop of Seleuco-belus, on the Orontes, A.D. 
458. (6) Bishop of Majorca, A.D. 484. (7) Bishop of 
Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, deposed by Anastasius I before 
A.D. 512. (8) A martyr of the Sth century, commemo- 
rated Jan. 14. (9) Prior of a nunnery in Athribis, 
in the Delta, said to have been remarkably sanctified 
from carnal passion by a dream. (10) A solitary near 
Antinotis, in the Thebaid, in the 4th century. (11) A 
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hermit near the Dead Sea, noted for hospitality. (12) 
Abbot of a monastery in Syria, celebrated fur his holi- 
ness and wisdom. (13) Abbot of Isania, near Antioch, 
near the close of the 6th century. 


Elias (Armen. Eghia). (1) Patriarch or ARME- 
NIA, was born at Arjich. He was bishop of the Pez- 
nounians, and was raised to the dignity of a patriarch 
in 703, after the death of Sahag or Isaac III. He 
showed himself as one of the most violent adversaries 
of the Council of Chalcedon. At this time, the prin- 
cess who governed the Aghovans (Albanians) took 
pains to make her subjects adopt the doctrine of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and to unite them with the Rom- 
ish Church; but this displeased the nobility, at whose 
suggestion Elias wrote three letters to the bishop and 
to the princess, in order to induce them to renounce 
the enterprise. But as these remonstrances remained 
without effect, he resorted to violence and persecution. 
The Arabians were then masters of Armenia, and the 
patriarch addressed himself to the emir, or kaliph, ac- 
cusing his adversaries of forming a conspiracy with 
the emperor of the Greeks, in order to escape from the 
authority of the Moslems, In consequence Nerses and 
the princess were laid in chains, by the order of Omar IT, 
and a new bishop was given to the Albanians. Elias 
died A.D. 718. (2) Occupied the patriarchate from 
A.D. 760 to 797, with the exception of an interval, dur- 
ing which he was expelled by the patriarch Theodoret. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Blias naL-Levı ben- Benjamin oF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
who flourished in the 16th century, is the author of a 
ritual for the Jewish congregations in Greece, printed 
at Constantinople in 1602. He also wrote various Tal- 
mudic decisions, See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 236 aq.; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Blias, bishop or JERUSALEM. (1) A.D. 494-513. 
He was an Arab by birth, and received his education in 
one of the Nitrian monasteries; but being expelled by 
Timothy Ælurus in A.D. 457, he took refuge with St. 
Euthymius. He afterwards resided in a cell at Jericho. 
He was a strict ascetic, and took an active part in the 
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Athanasian controversy, in consequence of which he was 
finally banished to Æla, on the Red Sea. (2) Cir. A.D. 
160-797, He was for a time deposed on the charge of 
image-worship, brought by Theodorus, an ambitious 
mouk, in 763. He was represented at the second Gen- 
eral Council at Nice, in 787, by John, a priest, and Thom- 
asa prior of the convent of St. Arsena, near Babylon, in 
Egypt, who also represented the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch. (3) Died about 907. In 881 he sent a 
letter to Charlemagne; likewise, also, to the prelates, 
princes, and nobles of Gaul. A Latin translation of the 
letter (it is not probable that the original was in this 


language) may be found in the Spicilegium of D'Achery 
(Paris, 1723, vol. iii). 


Elias Misracui. See Misracui. 

Elias Moxta.tro. See MONTALTO. 

Elias Bex-Moses A shkenasi. See Loanz. 

Elias pex-Moses Baal-Shem. See Loanz. 

Elias BeN-Mosrs Beshitzi. See Besnirzi, ELIAS. 

Elias Ben-Moses de Vidas. See Vinas, ELIAS. 

Elias or Rapnor. See WILLIAM OF RADNOR. 

Elias pen-SaLorno Abraham hak-Kohen, who died 
in 1729, is the author of "OV USW, or Ethics, in fifty- 
two chapters (Constantinople, 1692):—im"5x wan, 
a Commentary on Midrash Rabba (ibid. 1693) :—w"70 
srox 59 IDN, a Commentary and Homilies on Es- 
ther (Smyrna, 1759). He also wrote cabalistic treatises, 
comments upon the hagadoth of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud, ete. See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 238; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Elias or TREKINGHAM, a monk of the 18th century, 
was born at Trekingham, Lincolnshire—a village since 
depopalated—was a monk of Peterborough, doctor of 
divinity in Oxford, a learned man, and a great lover of 
history, writing a chronicle from A.D. 625 to 1270, when 
he probably died. See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. 
Nuttall), ii, 287. 

Elias Witna. See WILNA. 


Blas, Apocalypse of. Under this title an apoc- 
typhal work was current in the 2d century, from which, 
according to Origen (Homily 85 on Matt. xxvii, vol. 
iii, 916), the Pauline quotation “Eye hath not scen,” 
ete. (1 Cor. ii, 9), is said to have been taken. The same 
was repeated by Zacharias Chrysopolitanus (Hurmonie 
Erangelice, ch. 166); and by Georgius Syncellus, who 
writes that it was taken de röv ‘HXia droxpugwy. 
This view was, however, early controverted by Jerome, 
who, referring to 1 Cor. ii, 9, says: “Solent hoc loco 
Apocryphorum quidam deliramenta sectari, et dicere 
quod de Apocalypsi Eliz testimonium sumtum sit, cum 
in Esia juxta Hebraicum ita legatur: A sæculo non au- 
dieront neque auribus perceperunt” (Epistola 101 ad 
Pammachium ; comp. also, on Isa. lxiv, 4 in lib, xvii in 
Isaiam, iv, 761, ed. Vallars.). It is probably the same 
work which is rejected in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
vi, 16, and in the Synopsis Suc. Script. ascribed to Ath- 
anasias, ii, 154. See Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus, 
i 1072; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 3. v. (B. P.) 

Elidius. (1) Saint, from whom one of the Scilly 

was named, now corrupted into St. Helen’s Isle. 
He is also called St. Lyde, and is sometimes confounded 
with Eligius, bishopof Noyon. (2) Martyr in Auvergne, 
ender Childeric II (A.D. 674) ; commemorated Jan. 25. 

Eliezer nen-Isaac of Worms, who flourished in the 
Ith century, is the author of an ascetic work entitled, 
ETR Pas, also called 5973 9135bX 4 ENIX, The 
Testament of Rabbi Eliezer the Great. It was edited by 
Chajim Cesarini, Constantinople, 1519, and often since. 
In a Judeo-German translation it was published at Am- 
Serdam in 1649. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 233. (B. P.) 

Elifantus (or Alephantus), thirty-third arch- 
bishop of Arles, near the close of the 8th century, 
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Elijah, the prophet, is commemorated as a saint 
July 4 (July 20, Nov. 27). 

Blijah HAB-BABLI (i. e. the Babylonian), a Jewish 
rabbi, who flourished in Babylonia in the 10th century, 
is the author of an haggadic work, entitled "35 NOM 
ame>N, It was first published at Venice in 1550; lat- 
est edition at Warsaw in 1883. Comp. Zunz, Gottesdi- 


enstliche Vorträge ( Berlin, 1882), p. 112-117; Farst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 235. (B. P.) 


Elijah Bacuur. See ELras LEVITA. 


Elijah sen-Cuayim of Constantinople, who flour- 
ished in the beginning of the 17th century, is the au- 


thor of ABW “NDN, or Homilies on the Pentateuch (Ven- 
ice, 1680) :—B""M D^n, or Decisions (ibid. 1647). See 
First, Bibl. Jud. i, 286; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. 
transl.) p. 95. (B. P.) 

Blined (@livedha, Luned, or Enid), a Welsh 
virgin saint, commemorated Aug. 1, was daughter of 
earl Ynywl and granddaughter of Brychan, in Breck- 
nockshire, and is said to have been slain for refusing 
marriage with a prince, 

Elinga, Francis JANssens, a Dominican, who died 
at Bruges, Nov. 22, 1715, is the author of Auctoritas 
Thome Aquinatis :—Suprema Romani Pontificis Aucto- 
ritas : — Doctrina de Romani Pontificis Auctoritate et 
Infallibilitate :—Dissertationes Theol. Selecta :—Sum- 
ma Conciliorum Barth. Carranza Aucta et Additioni- 
bus Illustrata. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezxi- 
kon, 8. v. (B. P.) 


Eliot, Jared, M.D., a Congregational minister, son 
of Rev. Joseph Eliot, was born at Guilford, Conn., Nov. 
7, 1685. While Yale College was yet located at Kiling- 
worth, he graduated from it in 1706. In October, 1709, 
he was ordained pastor of the Killingworth Church, as 
successor to the Rev. Mr. Pierson, and retained this 
position until his death, April 22,1768. From 1730 to 
1762 he was a fellow of Yale College. In 1722, the day 
after commencement at Yale, a number of prominent 
men assembled in the college library to consider a 
paper signed by some of the leading clergymen of 
Connecticut, among whom was Dr. Eliot, in which 
doubts regarding the validity of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion were expressed. In October following, according 
to arrangement, the divine right of Episcopacy was dis- 
cussed before a large number of clergy and laity. As 
the result, some avowed themselves Episcopalians, while 
Dr. Eliot and others were convinced of the truth of 
Presbyterianism. It is said of him that he was the 
chief physician of his time in the colony, being emi- 
nent also as a botanist and as a scientific agriculturist. 
Through him the white mulberry was introduced into 
Connecticut, and with it the silkworm, concerning 
which he published a treatise. In 1761 he received 
a gold medal from a society in London for his process 
of extracting iron from black sand, for he was likewise 
a mineralogist. His linguistic acquirements were also 
of a superior order. His agricultural tastes led him to 
devise various ways for draining swamps and reclaim- 
ing marshes, and he published several essays on agri- 
culture. A large number of farms in the colony be- 
longed to him. So conscientious, however, was he as a 
clergyman that he never omitted preaching on the Sab- 
bath during forty successive years, Benjamin Frank- 
lin frequently visited hiof, and the two maintained a 
correspondence. Socially he was very agreeable, and 
among his people he was regarded as a great preacher. 
A few of his sermons were published. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 270. 


Bliot, John, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was born 
in Boston, May 31, 1754. He prepared for college in 
the North Grammar-school in Boston, and in 1772 grad- 
uated from Harvard College. Soon after his gradua- 
tion he took charge of a school in Roxbury, where he 
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remained one year. He studied theology at Cambridge. | Elivager, celebrated rivers which occupy a con- 


In 1775 he commenced his labors as a preacher at Dover. 
In 1776 he received an earnest request from several 
leading members of the Episcopal Church at Halifax, 
N. S., to become an assistant to their aged pastor, but 
declined. He officiated for a short time as chaplain 
to the recruits of colonel Marshall's regiment, then 
raised in Boston for the expedition to Canada. After 
this he passed several months at Littleton as the assist- 
ant of Rev. Daniel Rogers, and during the winter of 
1778-79 supplied the First Church in Salem. In 1779 
he was ordained and installed pastor of the New North 
Church in the same town. In 1804 he was chosen a 
member of the corporation of Harvard College. He 
was also a member of most of the literary and charita- 
ble societies in Boston and vicinity, and in some of them 
he held important offices. Dr. Eliot died Feb. 14, 1813. 
He published several single Sermons. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 92. 

Blisceus. (1) Bishop of Arezzo, A.D. 713. (2) 
Bishop of Bologna, cir. A.D. 716. (3) Thirtieth bishop 
of Noyon, A.D. 747. (4) Forty-third bishop of Auch, 
about the close of the 8th century. (5) A Scotch prel- 
ate, promoted to the see of Galloway about 1405, and 
still holding that office in 1412. 


Elisha, the prophet, is commemorated as a saint 
in various Christian calendars on June 14 (Oct. 12, 
Oct. 16). 


Blisha or Ar{exia. (1) Elected patriarch A.D. 
986, after the death of Theodorus (Asdouadzadour) I, 
and established the seat of his administration at Agatho- 
mar, on lake Van. His enemies deposed him by means 
of intrigues and betrayals in 941, and he died A.D. 943. 
(2) Born A.D. 1451. Being first bishop of Erivan and 
then vicar-general of the patriarch of Armenia, he be- 
came patriarch in 1503, after the death of Thaddaus J, 
and ruled with wisdom. He was well versed in the- 
ology, rhetoric, and sacred history. He died in 1575, 
leaving in MS. a Commentary on Genesis :—Life of St. 
Gregory, in verse :—and forty-five Sermons. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Blisha sxn-Abusa (surnamed A cher, i. e.“ the oth- 
er one,” after his apostasy) was a pupil of the famous 
rabbi Akiba (q. v.). He was the son of a wealthy citi- 
zen of Jerusalem, and was early initiated in the study 
of the law, but afterwards apostatized from Judaism. 
It is related of him that while attending the Jewish 
college he had often been noticed to carry with him 
writings of the “Minim” (probably of Gnostics), and 
that he had even been in the habit of quoting Greek 
poetry. One of the most intimate friends and pupils 
of Elisha was the famous rabbi, Meir (q. v.), who seized 
every opportunity to invite his friend to return into the 
bosom of the synagogue—a proposition to which Elisha 
refused to accede, as forgiveness could not be granted to 
one who had so wantonly abused the gifts bestowed upon 
him. When Acher lay on his deathbed, Meir hastened 
to his side, and renewed, this time effectually, his solici- 
tations on this subject. Legend has it that Meir spread 
his cloak over the grave of Acher; a cloud of smoke 
rose from it, and Meir turned away with the somewhat 
blasphemous application of Ruth iii, 18, “ Tarry this 
night (of time), and it shall be in the morning (of im- 
mortality) that he the All-merciful will deliver and 
ransom thee; butif he be unwilling, then I will redeem 
thee.” See Hamburger, Real- Encyklop. ii, 168 sq.; 
Bacher, in Frankel - Griitz’s‘ Afonateschrift, 1884, p. 234 
8q.; Jellinek, Elischa ben-A bujja, genannt Acher (Leip- 
sic, 1847). (B. P.) 

Elisha Gauicuo. See GALICHO. 


EBlissæus. (1) Bishop of Diocletianopolis, in Pales- 
tine, A.D. 359. (2) A priest condemned to slavery by the 
Council of Seville (A.D.619), for ingratitude to his bishop. 


Elithur, the name of three saints in the Irish cal- 
endar, at April 25, May 12, and Dec. 23. 


spicnous place in the cosmogony of the ancient Semdi- 
navians, They are the source whence came the origi- 
nal cosmical matter or substance from which the worlds 
were formed, as well as the giants and men. See Norse 
MyTHoLocy. 


Elizabeth. (1) Mother of John the Baptist, com- 
memorated Feb. 10. (2) A wonder-worker of Constan- 
tinople, commemorated April 24. 


Elkanah BEN-JEROCHAN BEN-ABIGDOR, a Jewish 
writer of the 15th century, is the author of a cabalistic 
work entitled, M3°S MIP’ Nan MIP, which was 


first published at Prague in 1610:—MN "5p O, also 
called n~n "NO O, a cabalistic Midrash on Gen. v, 
29, published first in 1784. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
BIS Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v. 

Ella, bishop of Siguenza (Segontia), cir. A.D. 680- 
685. 

Ellbrigh, abbess of Cluain-Bronaigh (Clonbroney, 
County Longford), died A.D. 785. 


Ellendorf, Jonan! Orro, a Roman Catholic writer, 
was born at Wiedenbrück, in Westphalia, in 1805. In 
1826 he was rector at the gymnasium of his native 
place, and in 1841 was called to Berlin as professor 
of jurisprudence. He wrote, Der heilige Bernhard von 
Clairvaux (Essen, 1837):— Die Katholische Kirche 
Preussens (Rudolstadt, 1837) :— Thomas Becket (Essen, 
1838) :—Die Karolinger (ibid. 1858, 1839, 2 vols.) :— Die 
Moral und Politik der Jesuiten (Darmstadt, 1840) :— 
Das Primat der römischen Papste (ibid. 1841, 1846, 2 
vols.) :—Jst Petrus in Rom gewesen? (ibid. 1841) :— Die 
Stellung der spanischen Kirche, etc.. (ibid. 1843). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 816 sq. (B. P.) 

Bllenius, abbot of Llancarvan, A.D. 570-577. 


Eller, Moritz M., a Jewish preacher, was born at 
Mannheim in 1801. He studied at Bonn and Heidel- 
berg. From 1834 to 1844 he was teacher at the Maier- 
Michel-David Free School in Hanover, accepted in the 
latter year a call as rabbi to Celle, and died Jan. 4, 
1848. See Heimbirger, M. M. Eller nach seinem Leben 
und Wirken, nebst einigen Vorträgen des Verewigten 
(Celle, 1848); Kayserling, Bibliothekjüdischer Kanzel- 
redner, ii, 248. (B. P.) 

Elli, abbot of Whitton, in the 6th century. 


Bling wood, Jous Watuact, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Beverly, Mass., May 2, 1782. 
For several years he pursued the business of a silver- 
amith, relinquishing that occupation in 1810 to enter 
the Andover Theological Seminary. In 1812 be was 
ordained over the Church in Bath, Me., where he la- 
bored with great fidelity and success until 1843, when 
ill-health compelled him to resign his charge. He died 
at Bath, Aug. 19, 1860. Dr. Ellingwood was a man of 
great wisdom and prudence, firmness and independence 
of opinion, benevolence and self-control; he took a deep 
interest in the great religious and moral enterprises of 
his day, and held responsible positions on the Boards 
of his Church. Eight revivals of religion resulted from 
his labors. Three of his sermons were published in 
1851. See Cong. Quarterly, 1860, p. 420. 

Blliott, Charles, D.D. See vol. iii, p. 1042. 

Blliott, David, DD., LL.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Sherman’s Valley, Perry Co., Pa, Feb. 
6, 1787. To the age of sixteen he had only the edu- 
cational advantages of the rural district in which he 
lived; but in 1802 he entered the classical school in 
Tuscarora Valley, and in the spring of 1804 went to 
another in the town of Mifflin, where he spent one year, 
In 1805 he became an assistant of Rev. Matthew Brown, 
in the academy of Washington, at the same time mak- 
ing preparation to enter the junior class of Dickinson 
College, where he graduated Sept. 28, 1806. He studied 
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theology with Rev. John Linn, Rev. Dr. Culbertson, of 
Zanesville, O., and Rev. Joshua Williams, D.D., of New- 
ville, Pa. He was licensed to preach as a probationer by 
the Presbytery of Carlisle, Sept. 26, 1811; and Feb. 19, 
1812, received a call to settle as pastor of the Church of 
Mercersburg, where he served until Oct. 29, 1829. His 
xoni pastorate was at Washington, lasting until 1836. 
Fora time he was acting president of Washington College 
and professor of moral philosophy. In 1836 the Assem- 
bly called him to take a professorship in the Western 
Theological Seminary of Pennsylvania. In 1849 he 
was again solicited to become president of Washington 
College, but declined. He was often sent as a member 
to the General Assembly, and was moderator of the 
nal in 1831, 1834, and 1838. He died March 18, 1874. 
Dr. Elliott was successful as a preacher and pastor, a 
thorough student, successful educator, wise in the man- 
agement of al) affairs in the assembly, equal to the 
most trying crisis, a man greatly loved and honored by 
all See Brownson, Memoriul. 


Elliott, James H., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
dergvman, brother of bishop Elliott of Georgia, was 
bom in Charleston, S. C., in 1819; ordained deacon in 
189; ministered successively at Beaufort, Grahamville, 
St. Michael's, Charleston, Madison, Ga., and St. Paul's, 
Charleston; was editor of the Christian Witness, Bos- 
ton, from 1868 to 1870; and died at Charleston, June 
11, 1877. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1878, p. 168, 


Elliott, Jared Leigh, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Washington, D. C., June 24, 1807. 
Most of his boyhood was spent as a sailor. He after- 
wards studied in the academy at Princeton, N.J.; grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey in 1831; spent 
two years at Auburn Theological Seminary, N. Y.; then 
one year in Princeton Theological Seminary; was li- 
censed by the Presbytery of New York, April 13, 1834; 
and was ordained an evangelist by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1835. His successive fields of la- 
bor were, as stated supply at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1834 ; 
of the Mariners’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 1835; of the 
first and second churches of Washington, and of the 
Chureh at Frederick, Md., 1886-39; chaplain in the 
U. S Navy, 1849; army, 1861-81. He made many 
long sea-voyages, and was attached to the South Arctic 
Exploring Expedition in 1840. Dr. Elliott died at 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1881. See Necrol, Report 
of Frinceton Theol, Sem, 1882. 

Ellis, Clement, an English divine, was born in 
1630, near Penrith, in Cumberland, and was educated at 
Oxford. In 1693 he was appointed a prebendary of 
Southwell. He died in 1700. He published a num- 
ber of sermons and theological treatises (1661-1700), 
and some were issued after his death: Discourse on the 
Parable, with an Account of his Life and Writings (1704, 
8v0):—The Scripture Catechist. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, 
Ar, 


Elts, William, an English Congregationalist 
minister, was Lorn at Wisbeach, Aug. 29, 1794. Being 
œnrerted when quite young, he offered his services to 
tbe London Missionary Society; was educated for mis- 
son work at Gosport, and, in January, 1816, was sent to 
Tahiti, the largest of the Society Islands. In 1822 he 
went to the Sandwich Islands, and greatly assisted in 
exablishing Christianity there, preaching frequently 
In Hawaiian; he assisted in the arrangement of the 
alphabet; wrote the first hymns; baptized the first con- 
vert, the queen-mother, Keo-puo-lani; and shortly af- 
terwards preached her funeral sermon. In 1824 his 
wife's health gave way and compelled their return to 

He went by way of Boeton, and spent three 
months in the northern states, rendering great service 
te the American Foreign Mission Board by telling the 
tory of the Hawaii mission. For six years after his 
arrival in England Mr. Ellis was agent of the London 


Society among the county auxiliaries, In 
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1841 broken health compelled him to resign official 
life, and he settled at Hoddesdon to the quiet duties of 
a country pastor. In 1862 he went to Madagascar, re- 
organized the mission which had been nearly ruined 
by the persecutions of the late queen, saw the native 
church and its agencies resettled on a healthy system, 
the schouls reopened and the press at work, and in 
1865 returned to Hoddesdon, where he died, July 9, 
1872. Mr. Ellis published, Aftssionary Narrative of a 
Tour through Huwait, or Owkyhee (Lond. 1826, 8vo; 
Ath ed. 1827, 8vo):— Polynesian Researches (1829, 2 
vols. 8vo; last ed. 1853, 4 vola 12m0):— Vindication 
of the South Sea Missions (1831, 8vo):—History of 
Madagascar (1832, 2 vols. 8vo) :— History of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society (1844, 8vo), and other valuable 
works, See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1873, p. 825; Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8 v.; Life, by 
his son (Lond. 1873), 

Elloc, an Irish saint of Killmalloch, is commemo- 
rated July 13 (or 24). 


Elltin. (1) An Irish saint of Shancoe, County 
Sligo, commemorated Jan.11. (2) A confesser of Kin- 
sale, commemorated Dee, 11. 


Ellwood, Tuomas, a Quaker writer of some repu- 
tation, was born at Crowell, near Thame, in Oxford- 
shire, in August, 1639, where he was educated. He 
united with the Friends in 1658; became a preacher, 
and died March 1, 1713. The following are some of 
his publications: Forgery no Christianity (1674, 12mo): 
— The Foundation of Tithes Shaken (1682, 1720, 8vo; 
Wickham, 1690, 4to) :—Sacred History (1705-09). He 
was an intimate friend of Milton. After perusing the 
MS. of Paradise Lost, he returned it to the author with 
the remark, “Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise found.” To 
this timely hint the world is indebted for Paradise 
Regained. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s8. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 8, v. 


Blmacin (or Elmakyn), Georce, an Egyptian 
historian, known in the East by the name of Jbn-A mid, 
was born in 1228, He was a Christian, and occupied 
the place of ketib, or secretary, at the court of the sul- 
tans of Egypt, an office usually filled by Christians. In 
1238 he succeeded his father, Yaser el-Amid, who had 
held the office of secretary to the council of war under 
the sultans of Egypt for forty-five years. Elmacin 
died at Damascus in 1278. Ile wrote a History of 
the Saracens, consisting of annala which extend from 
the time of Mohammed to the year 1117. It is prin- 
cipally occupied with the affairs of the Saracen empire, 
but contains some passages relating to the eastern 
Christians. It was published, in Arabic and Latin, at 
Leyden, in 1625. Other editions have also appeared. 
See Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. s. v. 


Elmendorf, Axtuony, D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed 
minister, was born in Ulster County, N. Y., in 1818; 
graduated from Rutgers College in 1836, and from the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1839. The 
first eight years of his ministry were passed in quict 
country churches (Hurley, N. Y., 1840, Hyde Park, 
1843). He then removed to Brooklyn, and after three 
years of earnest work in the new Church on Bedford 
Avenue (1848-51), started in his own house the Sun- 
day-school and congregation of the North Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, which is the monument of his cour- 
ageous, indefatigable, and successful labors. Worn out 
with toil and feeble health, he resigned his charge but 
a few months before his death, which occurred in 1866, 
He was a careful sermonizer, a diligent student, and an 
eloquent preacher. His pastoral efficiency was wonder- 
ful. (W.J. R.T.) 

Blmenhorst, HENRICH, a Lutheran theologian, 
was born Oct. 19, 1632, at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, 
studied at Leipsic and Wittenberg, and accepted a call 
in 1660 to Hamburg, where he died May 21,1704. He 
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is the author of Geistliche Lieder (Hamburg, 1681) :— 
Geistreiche Lieder (ibid. 1700). See Molleri, Cimbria 
Literata (Copenh., 1744), ii, 183 8q.; Schröder, Lexikon 
der Hamburgischen Schriftsteller, vol. ii; Wezel, Hym- 
nopoetica, iv, 103 8q.; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, v, 365 sq.; Jicher, Aligemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Elmerus (or Ermelius), patron saint of a church 
at Molhanium, diocese of Liege, is assigned to the 7th 
or 8th century, and commemorated Aug. 28. 


Elmo, Saint. See Erasmus. 


Elmaley, Peter, D.D., an English scholar and di- 
vine, was born in 1773, and educated at Westminster 


School and at Merton College, Oxford. In 1798 he 
was presented to Little Horkesley, a small chapelry in 
Essex, but becoming master of a fortune by the death 
of an uncle, he devoted hìmself to literary studies, and 
particularly to Greek literature. He lived for a while 
in Edinburgh, where he was intimately associated with 
the founders of the Edinburgh Review, and contributed 
to that periodical several articles, He also edited with 


consummate ability several classical works. In 1816 he 


made a voyage to Italy in search of manuscripts, and 
passed the winter of 1818 in researches in the Lauren- 
tian library at Florence. The next year he was ap- 
pointed to assist sir Humphry Davy in the unavailing 
task of trying to decipher some of the papyri found at 
Herculaneum. He died March 8,1825. Dr. Emsley was 
one of the most accomplished Greek scholars of his day. 


See The New Amer, Cyclop. vii, 111; (Lond.) Annual 


Register, 1825, p. 282; Hart, English Literature, p. 439. 
Eloæus (or Æloæus), one of the seven ruling 
spirits in the Ophite (q. v.) system. 
Blodia, a virgin martyr with Nunilo at Osca (Hu- 
esca); commemorated Oct. 22. 


Eloi, Suint. See Extcivs. 


Elon. Lieut. Conder (Tent Work in Palest, ii, 336) 
propuses to identify this site with that of Beit Ello, a 
village marked on the Ordaunce Map (sheet xiv) at 
eleven miles northeast of Jimzu (Gimzo), in a plain, 
without any traces of antiquity; and Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 51) concurs in this location, which, however, 
is without the boundaries of Dan. But Elon-beth-hanun, 
which is probably the same place, the former identifies 
much more plausibly with Beit Andn, which is laid 
down at two and a quarter miles south of Beit-ur el- 
Foka (Upper Bethhoron), and described (Memoirs to 
the Survey, iii, 16) as “a small village on the top of a 
flat ridge; near the main road to the west are the re- 
mains of a khan, with water, and about a mile to the 
east is a spring. It was a fief of the Holy Sepulohre 
in the 12th century.” 


Bloquius, abbot of Lagny, commemorated as a 
saint Dec, 3, was a Hibernian or Scot who accompanied 
St. Fursey to Belgium as a missionary about the middle 
of the 7th oentury. 


Blotherius (or Bleutherius), twenty-seventh 
bishop of Avignon, A.D. 475. 

Hlpedephdrus, bishop of Cuiculis or Cuizis in 
Numidia, A.D. 349, 

Blpenipsa, one of the forty-eight martyrs of Ly- 
ons (q. v.). 

Elpidiphdrus and companions, martys in Persia, 
A.D. 320; commemorated Nov. 2. 


Blpidius. (1) Bishop and martyr in Cherson un- 
der Diocletian, commemorated March 8. (2) Bishop 
of Comana in Cappadocia, A.D. 325. (3) Bishop of 
Palestine, A.D. 347. (4) Bishop of Satala in Armenia, 
deposed A.D. 360. (5) Bishop of a maritime town in 
the East, A.D. 375, excommunicated by Eustathius. 
(6) Bishop of Dionysia in Bostra, A.D. 381. (7) Bish- 
op of Laodicea in Syria, deposed A.D. 404 for attach- 
ment to the cause of Chrysostom, but restored in 414, 
(8) Bishop of Lyons, cir. A.D. 424. (9) Two bishops 
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of Therma in Galatia, one A.D. 451, the other A.D, 
692. (10) Saint, first of the four recorded bishops of 
Atella in Campania, cir. A.D. 400. (11) A bishop who, 
with eleven companions, is commemorated Sept. 1. 
(12) Bishop of Damietta, who fied to Constantinople, 
A.D, 487, to escape the Eutychians, (13) Bishop of 
Volterra, A.D. 501. (14) Bishop of Ancyra in the early 
part of the 6th century. (15) One of four brothers, all 
Spanish bishops in the first half of the 6th century. 
(16) Bishop of Thebæ in Thessaly, A.D. 581. (17) 
Bishop of Catania, cir. A.D. 580. (18) A bishop, prob- 
ably of some eastern see, censured by Gregory the Great, 
A.D. 597. (19) Bishop of Tarazona (‘T'uriasec), A.D. 
633-638. (20) Bishop of Astorga, A.D. 654. (21) Pa- 
tron saint of the town of St. Elpidia in Pisenum, said by 
some to have been a Cappadocian by birth, and to have 
died A.D. 893. (22) Abbot of the monastery founded 
by Timotheus in Cappadocia, where he died before A.D. 
420. (23) Archimandrite of Constantinople, A.D. 448. 
(24) Surnamed Rusticus, a deacon of Lyons, a skilful 
physician, and a friend of Ennodius, in the time of The- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths; the author of some 
poems still extant (see Migne, Putr. Lat. Ixii, 545). 
(25) Martyr under Julian with several others, commem- 
orated Noy. 16. 


Elpidophorus. (1) An apostate during the per- 
secution by the Vandal king Hunneric, A.D. 484. (2) 
Bishop of Anastasiopolis in Caria, A.D. 558. 

Elpis (hope), one of the sons in the system of Val- 
entinus (q. v.). 

Blpis, a (mythical) martyr, daughter of Sophia; 
commemorated with her sisters, Pistis and Agape, 
Sept. 17. 


Elstob, Witiiam, an English clergyman and anti- 
quary, was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Jan. 1, 1673, 
and was educated at Eton and Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. In 1696 he became a fellow of University Col- 
lege. In 1792 he was appointed rector of the united 
parishes of St. Swithin and St. Mary Bothan, London, 
In 1703 he published ag edition of Ascham's Latin let- 
ters, He died in 1714. The following are some of his 
publications: An Essay on the Great Affinity and Mu- 
tual Agreement between the Two Professions of Law 
and Divinity (Lond. 8vo):—Sermons (1704, 4to):—A 
Translation into Latin of the Sazon Homily of Lupus, 
with Notes by Dr. Hickes (1701). 


Blswich, Jonas Hermann, a Lutheran divine, 
was born at Rendsburg, in Holstein, June 19, 1684, and 
was educated at Lubeck, Rostock, Leipsic, Jena, and 
Wurtemberg, at which last university he took his mas- 
ter's degree. In 1717 he was invited to become pastor 
of the Church of Sts. Cosmo and Damian, at Stade. He 
died there, June 10, 1721. For a list of some of his works, 
see Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 

Bltekeh. Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent Work in 
Palest, ii, 886; see Quar. Statement of “ Palest. Explor. 
Fund,” January, 1881, p. 51) that this is the present 
Bett Likia, which is laid down on the Ordnance Map 
one and three quarter miles south-west of Best-ur ede 
Tahta (Lower Bethhoron), and described in the Afe- 
motrs to the Survey (iii, 16) as “a small village on a 
main road at the foot of the hills, supplied by cisterns ; 
with ancient foundations among the houses;” and in 
this identification Tristram concurs (Bible Places, p. 51). 


Ditinge, Wiruxumus, D.D., a Reformed (Datch) 
minister, was born near Kingston, N. Y., in 1778, grad- 
uated at Princeton College in 1796, and pursued theo~ 
logical studies with Dr. Theodorick Romeyn at Sche- 
nectady, N, Y. He was licensed in 1798, and passed his 
long ministry at Paramus, N. J. From 1799 ta 1811 he 
likewise served the adjoining church of Saddle River, 
and from 1816 to 1883 the First Church of Totown, 
now Paterson. He resigned the latter in 1850, and 


died in 1851. Dr. Eltinge was a man of respectable 
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sttainments, and of great firmness and decision. He 
was a very prominent actor in the ecclesiastical troubles 
in Bergen County which led to the secession in 1822, 
and the organization of the “True Reformed Dutch 
Church,” of which he was a strong and life-long oppo- 
neat, See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in A mer- 
tea, p 255. (W.J.R. T.) 


Elton, Roweo, D.D., a Baptist minister and scholar, 
was bom at Burlington, Conn., in 1790. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1813, engaged in teaching 
for two or three years; was ordained at Newport, R. I., 
June 11, 1817; became pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church there, but resigned in 1822 on account of his 
health, and two years after was settled in Windsor, Vt. 
Being professor of Greek and Latin in Brown Universi- 
ty, he spent about two years abroad, chiefly in Germany, 
in study, and assumed his chair in 1827. He retired 
from his office in 1843, and in 1845 took up his residence 
in Exeter, in the south of England, where he remained 
twenty-two years; then removed to Bath, where he 
ved two wears, during all which period he preached 
almost constantly in the vacant pulpits of Baptist and 
Independent churches, and wrote for the press. For 
several years he was one of the editors of the Eclectic 
Beview. He returned to America in 1869, and died in 
Boston, Masa., Feb. 5, 1870, He left by his will, among 
other bequests, one of $20,000 to Brown University to 
establish a professorship of natural theology, and nearly 
as much to Columbian University to establish a profess- 
orship of intellectual and moral philosophy. Among his 
published writings may be found an edition of Callen- 
der's Century Sermon :—a volume of President Muzxcy’s 
Remains (1844) :—and a Life of Roger Williams (1853). 
(J. C. S.) 

Elurion, an Egyptian bishop, A.D. 347. 

Elvetus, bishop of Arezzo, A.D. 775. 

Elwandus, bishop of Treviso, in 452. 


Elwert, EDUARD, an evangelical theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Cannstadt, Feb. 22, 1805. In 1830 
he commenced his academical career at Ttbingen, was 
in 1836 appointed professor at Zurich, and from 1839 to 
1841 acted as professor at Tubingen, Bodily infirm- 
ities obliged him to retire from his academic activity, 
and he accepted the pastorate at Mötzingen. In 1850 
he was placed at the head of the Schönthal Seminary, 
where he labored until 1864, when he was obliged to re- 
tire entirely from active work. He died June 9, 1865, 
at his native place, having published, De Antinomia 
Joh. Agricole (Zurich, 1836) :—A nnotationes in Gal. ti, 
1-10, ete. (Tubingen, 1852) :—Questiones et Observa- 
times ad Philologiam Sacram N. Test, Pertinentes (ibid. 
1660). He also contribnted to several theological re- 
Views, See Kübel, in Herzog-Plitt, Real- Encyklop. 
à v.; Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 818. (B. P.) 


Elwin (or Alunus), Saint, one of Breaca's com- 
penions in her voyage from Ireland to Cornwall; com- 
bemorated Feb. 22. 


_ Elwoed, abbot of St, Illtyd’s (now Lantwit Major), 
in the 6th century. 


Elwog (Lat. Eluogus), bishop of Llandaff, in the 
second half of the 8th century. 


Elwystyl (or Elgistil), suffragan bishop of Llan- 
éaff, in the first half of the 6th century. 


Ely, Alfred, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born at West Springfield, Mass., Nov. 8,1778. Leaving 
aclerkship at the age of twenty-one, he prepared for col- 
lege at the Hartford (Conn.) grammar-school, and grad- 
tated from the College of New Jersey in 1804. After 
8 tatorship at the college for one year, he was ordained 
over the Church in Monson, Mass., in 1806, where he 
Was an active minister for thirty-six years, and died 
Jaly 6, 1866. Dr. Ely was an able preacher and theo- 
logian, and his ministry was greatly blessed to the spir- 
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itual and moral elevation of his people. Twenty-one 
of his sermons and addresses were published. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1867, p. 187. 


Ely, David, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born at Lyme, Conn., July 7 (O. S.), 1749. In 1769 he 
graduated from Yale College; in October, 1771, was 
licensed to preach; and Oct. 27, 1773, was ordained 
colleague with Rev. Jedediah Mills in Huntington, 
Conn. He died there, Feb. 16,1816. During the Rev- 
olution he was a zealous patriot. Thongh he made no 
pretensions to style, he had a talent for communicating 
the truth, which strongly impressed it upon the mem- 
ory. His facility and felicity in quoting Scripture 
were excelled by few. About a hundred pupils were 
prepared by him for Yale College. From 1778 he was 
a member of the corporation of Yale; was, for a long 
time, secretary of the same, and one of the prudential 
committee. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
ii, 4. 

Ely, Samuel Rose, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at West Springfield, Mass., Dec. 29, 1803. 
He graduated from Williams College in 1830, studied 
theology for two vears in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and was ordained by the Presbytery of West- 
chester, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1884. He served as pastor at 
Carmel, from 1834 to 1836; at Easthampton, from 18386 
to 1846; at Brooklyn, in 1850; and as stated supply at 
Roslyn, from 1853 until his death, May 11, 1878. See 
Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 82. 


Blymas, a presbyter, martyred in Persia under 
Decius; commemorated April 22. 


Blysium, in Greek and Roman mythology, is the 
abode of the blessed. According to Homer, it lies in the 
mild sunlight, this side of Oceanus; whether it is an isl- 
and or not is not mentioned. Hesiod speaks of islands 
of the blessed, where on the Oceanus river the heroes 
live in peace, and where the earth yearly brings forth 
three harvests of fruits. According to Pindar, the cit- 
adel, Kronos (Saturn), is on the islands of the blessed. 
Here cool, refreshing sea-breezes blow, gold-glittering 
flowers bloom on the trees, and along the springs. The 
heroes decorate their persons with them. They only 
reach this blessed abode who pass a threefold test in 
Hades and on earth by keeping themselves unstained 
by crimes. Besides Rhadamanthus, whom Kronos se- 
lected as his successor, Pindar mentions Peleus, Cadmua, 
and Achilles as being here. Virgil gives another de- 
scription of the Elysium: “Laughing ether fills the 
fields with a purple light; a distinct sun and distinct 
stars shed their light upon them.” /Eneas there finds 
those who received wounds in battling for their coun- 
try, priests who led a spotless life, sacred poets who sung 
the worth of Phebus, discoverers who benefited man- 
kind by their arts, etc. 


Blzevir is the name of a family, the members of 
which are known by their publications of theological 
works, more especially of the New Test. Louis Elze- 
vir, who had embraced Calvinism in France, had to 
leave his country in 1580, and went to Leyden, where 
he established a book-store, which soon became known 
by the publication of Drusii Ebraicarum Questionum 
libri duo (1583). The descendants of Louis established 
themselves at Utrecht, Amsterdam, and at other places, 
His grandson, Isaac, was appointed in 1620 university 
printer at Leyden, and this privilege remained with the 
family until 1712. The Elzevirs published such works 
as La Pegrére’s Preadamite, in 1655, and Richard Si- 
mon’s Histoire Crit. du Vieux Testament, in 1680, which 
the Church of Rome tried to suppress. What assures 
the Elzevirs an honorable place in the history of the- 
ology is the fact that they issued several editions of the 
Greek New Test., which became popular and authorita- 
tive for along period. The preface to the second edi- 
tion, published in 1633, boldly proclaims, “ Textum ergo 
habes, nunc ab omnibus receptum ; in quo nihil immu- 
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tatum aut corruptum damus;” hence the name fertus 
receptus, or commonly received standard text. All the 
Holland editions were scrupulously copied from the 
Elzevir text, and Wetstein could not get authority to 
print his famous Greck ‘Test. (1751-52) except on con- 
dition of following it. See Bernus, in Lichtenberger’s 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 3. v.; but more espe- 
cially Alphons Willems's //istotre et Annales Typogra- 
phiques (Brussels and Paris, 1880, 2 vols.), where a his- 
tory of the Elzevir family and a list of their publications 
is given. (B. P.) 

Ema (or Ama), a martyr, with six other nung, 
eaptives with Eliabus (q. v.), commemorated May 22. 


Bmant, of Cluain, an Irish saint, said by some to 
have been a bishop; commemorated July 1. 


Emanuel sBenx-Satomo. See IMMANUEL 


Bmanus, slain by thieves at Chartres in the 6th 
century, is said to have been a Cappadocian pilgrim to 
Rome and other cities of Italy; commemorated May 16. 


Ember Days. These are days of fasting occur- 
ring quarterly, in commemoration of the seasons (Lat. 
quatuor temporum, whence by contraction the German 
Quatember, and the English Ember). We find them 
at an early period associated with the invokiug of 
God’s blessing on each of the four seasons in turn, and 
the special striving by prayers and fasting to merit such 
blessings. They were celebrated at Nativity, Easter, 
Epiphany, and Pentecost. About the time of Gelasius 
they were selected asthe most fitting for the ordination 
of the clergy. In the Eastern Church there is no trace 
whatever of an observance of the Ember seasons, The 
passage of Athanasius, which some have quoted in sup- 
port of a different conclusion, merely proves the exist- 
ence of a fast at Pentecost. As regards the Gallican 
Church, the Ember seasons do not seem to have been 
established much before the time of Charlemagne. The 
second Council of ‘fours (A.D. 567), in prescribing the 
fasts to be observed by monks, makes no mention what- 
ever of the fasts of the four seasons. The observance 
of the Ember days is purely a Western institution. It 
was, doubtless, at first a rite merely of the local Roman 
Church, whence it gradually spread throughout the 
West. The history of the development of the custom 
is probably thus: Fasts were celebrated at the times 
of Lent, Pentecost, and the Nativity; these periods 
would roughly correspond with three of the four sea- 
sons, and thus some bishop of Rome, Leo or one of 
his predecessors, may have conceived the idea of mak- 
ing them symbolize the return of the seasons, and so 
added the one necessary to complete the four. It 
would soon come to pass, then, that they would be 
spoken of as originally ordained with that view; the 
length of celebration settled, the fasts then became 
associated with the seasons, and were regarded as inde- 
pendent of Lent, etc. Thus they might occasionally 
fall outside of these seasons, and finally such irregu- 
larity may have caused the settlement of the matter 
as at present. 


Embla, in Norse mythology, was the first woman 
created by the Asas, from a tree-trunk (Embla, “the 
pine,” while Ask, “the ash,” was the name of the 
first man). She was endowed with feeling, motion, 
spirit, life, the senses of hearing and seeing, and was 
gifted with the power of speech. By Ask, her hus- 
band, she became mother of the human race. 


Bmbolism (also Embolis and Embolum). (1) An 
inserted prayer; the name given to the prayer which 
in almost all ancient liturgies follows the Lord's prayer, 
founded on one or both of the two last petitions. It is so 
called because it is interposed there, and what had been 
already asked in the Lord’s prayer is expanded, and it is 
more clearly expressed what evils we seek to be deliv- 
ered from, viz. past, present, and future. There are also 
added the names of the saints by whose intercession we 
strengthen our prayers, viz. the Virgin Mary, Peter, 
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Paul, and Andrew. The embolism was usually repeat- 
ed by the priest in a low voice, symbolizing the silence 
during the period that our Lord lay in the grave; but 
in the Ambrosian rite it was always pronounced aloud, 
This practice, which has left very faint traces in the 
Western Church, holds a more important place in Ori: 
ental liturgies. The embolism is not, however, found 
in the liturgies of Chrysostom and Basil, but appears in 
those of James, Mark, and Theodore the Interpreter, as 
well as in the Armenian, Mozarabic, and Coptic Basil. 
As examples of the shorter embolism we give that of 
the Church of Jerusalem : 

“ And lead us not into temptation, O Lord, the Lord of 
Hosts, who knowest our infirmity; but deliver as from 
the Evil One, and his works, and every assault and will 


of his, for the enke of Thy Holy name which is called 
upon our lowliness ;” 


and the Syriac Liturgy of St. Jamcs: 


“O Lord our God, lead us not into temptation, which we 
devoid of strength are not able to bear, bat also with the 
temptation make a way of escape, that we may be able 
a bear it, and deliver us from evil, through Jesus Christ,” 
e 

(2) Embolism also designates the excess of the solar 
year over twelve lunar months, commonly called the 
Epact. 

Embdlus, a covered portico or cloister; in ec 
clesiastical language a cloister surrounding the ex- 
ternal walls of a church, serving as an ambulatory 
in hot, rainy, and dirty weather, and also affording 
a convenient passage for the priests and ministers 
of the church from the bema and diaconicum to the 
narthex. These porticos were generally vaulted, and 
highly ornamented with mosaic pictures. Such 
porticos were found at St. Sophia, Constantinople ; 
St. Michael, at Anaplus; and the Deipara, at Jeru- 
salem. 

Emden, Jacos Isragz, a Jewish writer of Ger- 
many, was born in 1696, and died at Altona in 1776, 
He is the author of numerous treatises, amung which 
are, 9N M3, a ritual for the whole year (Altona, 1745, 
4 parts, and often; latest ed. Lemberg, 1860) :—A Life 
of Jon, Eybenschiitz, entitled, {PII M73 (Altona, 
1752): — EHO PMECD, The Wrapper of Books 
(ibid. 1763) ; a critique on the Sohar :-—D°M" 51 SSE 
On the Fundamental Doctrines of the Cubala (ibid. 
1756) :—PINIPM MAM, A Collection of Accounts Re- 
Jerring to Sabbathai Zewt, his Pupils and Adherents 
(ibid. 1752; Lemberg, 1870). See Furst, Bild. Jud. i, 
240 sq.; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, x, 896 sq.; Gins- 
burg, The Kabbalah, p. 141 9q.; Jost, Geschichte des Ju- 
denthums u. 8. Sekten, iii, 194, 252, 308; Fürst, Jacob Em- 
den, in Literaturbl, des Orients, 1846, c. 442; also the 
art. Eypenscntrz. (B. P.) 

Emeran, Saint. See EMMERAN, 


_ Bmerentiana, a virgin martyr at Rome, A.D. 304, 
foster-sister of St. Agnes; commemorated Jan. 23. 

Bmeria, daughter of St. Patrick, and abbess of 
Clonbroney, commemorated July 11 


Emeric. See Eymenic. 


Emerinus (or Bamenus), bishop of Limoges in 
the 3d century. 

Bmerita. (1) Supposed sister of the British king 
Lucius, whom she followed in his missionary journeys; 
she was martyred at Coir of the Grisons in Switzerland, 
and is commemorated Dec. 4. (2) Virgin martyr at 
Rome, cir. A.D, 257, commemorated Sept. 22. 

Emeritense, Concitium. See Meriwa, CoUNCIL 
OF. 

Bmeritus. (1) Donatist bishop of Julia Cæsarea 
(now Shershell) in Morocco, largely concerned in the 
Council at Carthage, in June, A.D. 411. (2) Bishop of 
Macri, in Mauritania, banished by the Council of Car- 
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thage, A.D. 484. (3) Eleventh archbishop of Embrun, 
AD. 585-610. (4) A reader and martyr at Abitina, in 
Africa, A.D. 303, commemorated Feb. 11 or 12. 


Bmerius. (1) Eighth bishop of Saintes, A.D. 562 
or 563, and seated by order of king Charibert, although 
irregularly elected. (2) Saint, son of St. Candia, and 
fmt abbot of Banyoles, in Catalonia, A.D. 739, com- 
memorated Jan. 27. 


Emery, Samvet Moony, D.D., an Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in West Newbury, Mass., in 1803, and 
graduated from Harvard College in 1830. He was 
ordained by the bishop of Connecticut in 1836, and was 
called to be rector of the Church in Portland, where he 
remained in the discharge of his ministerial and paro- 
chial duties for the long period of thirty-seven years. 
Having resigned in 1873, he did not accept another 
pastorate, but after a time removed to his native place, 
where he resided about ten years, and died Aug. 16, 
1883. See Boston Advertiser, Aug. 18, 1883. (J.C. S.) 


-Emeterius AGRICOLA (St. Madir or Matinus), 
is said to have suffered martyrdom near Barcelona, cir. 
A.D. 680; commemorated March 8. 


Emetherius (or Hzematerius), martyr at Cal- 
aborro, on the Ebro, commemorated March 3. 


Emigdius, first bishop and tutelary daint of Asco- 
lin, in Picenum, suffered martyrdom A.D. 303 or 304, 
aud is commemorated Aug. 5. 


Ema. (1) Bishop of Barcelona, cir. A.D. 600-615. 
(2) Bishop of Mentesa, consecrated before A.D. 589. 
(3) Bishop of Ilici (Elche), A.D. 688, (4) Last bishop 
of Coimbra under the Goths, A.D. 693. (5) Deacon 
and martyr at Cordova, under the Saracens, commem- 
orated Sept. 5. 

Emilianus (or A}milianus). (l) First bishop 
of Valence, in Gaul, A.D. 374. (2) Eleventh bishop of 
Vercelli, cir. A.D. 500, commemorated Sept. 11. (3) 
Twenty-second bishop of Vercelli, A.D. 653. (4) Pa- 
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in the remotest parts of Burgos, where he passed forty 

years of ascetic life; was drawn into public life by 
Didymus, bishop of 'Tarrazona, and ordained a presby- 
ter; but his utter unworldliness drew upon him the 
odium of his colleagues, and he finally withdrew to a 
monastery near Vergegium, where he died, after the 
most rigorous asceticism, cir. A.D. 572, He is com- 
memorated Nov. 12. His Life was written by St. 
Braulio (who died in A.D. 657), and first published by 
Sandoval in 1601. There is much legend connected 
with him. (8) Abbot of Lagny, cir. A.D. 648, com- 
memorated March 10. (9) Martyr in Numidia, A.D. 
259, commemorated April 29. (10) Martyr at Doros- 
torum, in Mesia, under Julian, commemorated July 18. 
(11) Deacon, martyred at Cordova, is commemorated 
Sept. 17. (12) Presbyter and confessor in Tarragona, 
commemorated Nov. 12. 


Emilius (or AJmilius). (1) Martyr at Capua 
under Diocletian, commemorated Oct.6. (2) A bishop, 
father of Ia, who was married ta Julian of Elana. (3) 
Suint, bishop of Beneventum, A.D. 405; perhaps the 
same with No. 2. 


` Eminentius, a Donatist bishop in A.D. 411. 


Emitericus (or Emiterius), twelfth bishop of 
Tarentaise, in the middle of the 7th century. 


Emmaus, of Luke xxiv, 13. The Sinaitic MS. 
here reads, one hundred and sixty furlongs, which has 
been eagerly seized upon as confirming the identifica- 
tion with Nicopolis; but Tischendorf in his last edition 
of the MS. does not adopt the reading, and the distance 
as stated by Josephus (War, vii, 6,6) confirms the num- 
ber sixty. Lieut. Conder is inclined to fix the site of 
this Emmaus at Khurbet el-Khamasa, eight miles from 
Jerusalem towards Beit-Jibrin, containing ruins of an an- 
cient church (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, ili, 86). 

A full description of the interesting remains at Am- 
was (the Emmaus of 1 Macc. iii, 40) is given in the Je- 
motrs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (iii, 63 sq.). 
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Emmaus, now Amwis. (From Thomson’s Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 


tisch of Grado, A.D. 749. (5) An Irish bishop, pa- 
tren of Faenza, in the north of Italy. (6) A hermit in 
the forest of Ponticiacum, in Auvergne, who died at the 
age of ninety, in A.D. 538. (7) Called San Millan, one 
of the most famous of Spanish saints, is said to have 
been born about 473 in Old Castile, and to have been 
converted by a dream while a shepherd ; instructed by St. 
Felix; fixed his hermitage first at Verdeyo, afterwards 


Emmerich, Anna Katharina, a German vis- 
ionary, was born at Flansk (duchy of Minster), Sept. 8, 
1774. In 1802 she joined the Augustinians of Dulmen. 
She had visions when quite young, and in 1798 declared 
that she had seen Jesus Christ placing on her forehead 
a crown of thorns. On the suppression of her convent 
she retired to a private house, where she became sub- 
ject to new visions, during which she claimed to have 
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received the stigmata of the crucifixion, and a cross- 
mark on her chest. The facts were investigated in 
1813 by a physician and an ecclesiastical commission, 
who seem to have been convinced of their reality, and 
recorded them, in 1814, in a journal of Salzburg. She 
died Feb. 9, 1824. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Emmerich, Frédéric Charles Timothée, a 
French theologian, was born at Strasburg, Feb. 25, 
1786. After a journey through Germany he went to 
Paris, and on his return to Strasburg in 1809 was ap- 
pointed superior of the College of St. Thomas, and pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in the gymnasium, whence 
he was transferred in 1812 to the Protestant school, 
and to the theological faculty in 1819. He died June 
1, 1820, leaving, De Evangeliis secundum Hebreos, 
Agypteos atque Sustinum Martyrem :—Choiz de Ser- 
mons (1824). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Emmerling, Curistian AvuGust GOTTFRIED, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born June 6, 
1781. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1805 catechist, 
and in 1810 preacher there; in 1811 became assistant 
to the pastor of Probstheyda, near Leipsic, and in 1814 
was appointed to the pastorate of that place. He died 
Jan. 22, 1827, leaving, De Puulo Felicem [nstitutionis sue 
Successum Predicante, 2 Cor. 2, 14-17 (Leipsic, 1809) :— 
C. A. Th. Keilii Elementa Hermeneutices Novi Testa- 
menti (ibid. 1811):—Pauli Epistola ad Corinthios po- 
sterior (ibid. 1823). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlunds, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lv. i, 107,260. (B. P.) 

Empereur, Constantine LR. See L'EMPEREUR. 


Emphotium (‘ugwrioy) is one of the names for 
the white robe with which persons were invested at 
baptism. The name is no doubt derived from the “ en- 
lightening” attributed to the baptismal ceremony. See 
Barrism. 


Emphytensis (éugurevorc) is a contract by which 
the beneficial ownership of real property is transferred 
by the proprietor to another, either for a term of not 
less than ten years, or for a life or lives, or in perpetuity, 
in consideration of an annual payment. It differs from 
letting in that it applies only to real property, and must 
last for at least ten years; while in letting only the use 
and enjoyment of produce is transferred. It is unlike 
feudal tenure in that it requires periodical payment, not 
personal service. 

Ecclesiastical emphytensis is a contract by which 
property belonging to a church, monastery, or other 
religious foundation, is granted. It requires the as- 
sent of the bishop, and must be for the benefit of 
the body granting it. This precaution is taken to 
check the alienation of church property. See ALIEN- 
ATION. 


Empie, Anam, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal minis- 
ister, was born at Schenectady, N. Y. He graduated 
from Union College; studied medicine at Columbia 
College; then studied theology; was ordained deacon 
in 1809, and his first charge was in Hempstead, L. I., 
where he also taught the classics; became pastor of St. 
James's, Wilmington, Del., in 1811; in 1814 received an 
appointment as chaplain and professor of rhetoric in the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; 
became rector again at St. James’s parish, Wilmington, 
in 1815; president of the College of William and Mary, 
Virginia, in 1827; resigned the presidency in 1836; was 
temporarily principal of the diocesan school at Raleigh, 
N. C.; removed in 1837 to Richmond, Va., becoming 
rector of St. James's, where he remained until declining 
health compelled his retirement. He returned to Wil- 
mington in 1859, and died there Nov. 6, 1860, aged 
seventy -five years. Dr. Empie led a laborious life. 
He represented his church in Virginia on several occa- 
sions in the General Convention. Among his literary 
remains is a volume of Sermons, published in 1856. See 
A mer. Quar. Church Rev. 1861, p. 698. 
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“Germany, was born March 18, 1727, at Carlsdorf. 


ENDEMANN 


Empire, Roman. See Roman EMPIRE. 


BEmporagius, Eric GABRIEL, a Swedish theolo- 
gian, studied at Upsal, and taught physics there in 1637, 
and theology in 1641; was received as doctor by that 
faculty in 1647, and in 1654, after having filled other 
ecclesiastical positions, was appointed bishop of Streng- 
nis. He died March 14, 1674, leaving, among other 
writings, Admonitio Consolatoria, etc. (Upsal, 1629) :— 
De Rerum Duratione (ibid. 1631) :—Hexialogice (ibid. 
1636) :—De Disciplina Ecclesiusticu (Stockholm, 1661). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Empyrean (Gr. iy, in, and wi'p, fire), a name some- 
times given to heaven, the special residence of deity, 
from the burning splendor with which it is supposed 
to be invested. 

Enam. Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent Work in Pal- 
eat, ii, 836; comp. Quar. Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. 
Fund,” Jan. 1881, p. 51) for this place “the ruin Adin, 
in the low hills south-west of Jerusalem,” meaning ap- 
parently the insignificant Khurbet Alia marked on the 
ordnance map at three and one quarter miles south- 
west of Bethlehem, but there is nothing striking in the 


; identification. 


Bnander, Samnvet, a Swedish prelate, was born at 
Eneby in 1607, After fulfilling several ecclesiastical 
function, she was appointed bishop of Linköping. He 
died in 1670. His principal works are, De Jntellectu et 
Voluntute Homimis (Upsal, 1629):—De Sensibus Inte- 
rioribus (ibid. 1632) :— De Jfundo (ibid. 1634). See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Encheirium (‘yyeipcor) is the napkin with which 
the priest wipes his hands, and which he wears at the gir- 
dle. Germanus of Constantinople describes it as above, 
and says that “to have a napkin at the girdle is typical 
of him who washed his hands and said, ‘I am innocent’ 
(Matt. xxvii, 24).” 

Encolpium (‘yxoAmoy) is a portable reliquary, 
worn around the neck. Such ornaments are of the 
highest antiquity. Chry- 
sostom speaks of particles 
of the true cross, encased in 
gold, being suspended from 
the neck. The pectoral 
cross (q. v.), worn by the 
bishops, was also called 
Encolpium. Such are first 
mentioned by Gregory the 
Great. He sent one to 
Theodelinda containing a 
fragment of the cross; it 
still exists at Monza, and is 
used by the provost of that 
ancient church when he 
officiates pontifically. Two 
amulets, given to this prin- 
cess by the same pontiff for 
the use of her children, are 
preserved in the treasures 
of Monza. From Gregory 
we also learn that filings from St. Peter's chains were 
sometimes enclosed in golden keys. Gregory himeclf 
had sent one of these consecrated keys to Childebert, 


king of the Franks, to protect Lim frum all evils, See 
RELIQUARY. 


Encratis, Saint. See ENGRATIA. 


Endemann, Samvg., a Reformed theologian of 
He 
studied at Marburg and Rinteln, was in 1750 preacher 
at Jesberg, in Hesse, and in 1753 at Hanau. In 1766 
he was appointed member of consistory, and in 1767 
became professor of theology and Hebrew at the gym- 
nasium in the latter place. In 1782 he accepted a call 
as professor of theology to Marburg, and died there 
May 31, 1789, leaving, [nstituttones Theologia Dogmatica 
(Hanover, 1777, 2 vols.) :—ZJnstitutiones Theobyie Mo- 
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ralis (Frankfurt, 1780, 2 vols.) :—Compendium Theologie 
(ibid. 1782) :—Sctugraphia (Marburg, 1783) :—-Compen- 
dium Theologia Moralis (Frankfort, 1784). His Com- 
pendium Theologie Dogmatice was edited and published 
by A. J. Arnoldi (Hanover, 1790). See Döring, Die ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 8.v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theul. Lit. i, 305,313. (B. P.) 


Endowment, in ecclesiastical phrase, is the prop- 
erty given by the founder of a church fur its main- 
tenance, including the pay of the clerks, Justinian 
compelled those who built churches to endow them; 
without cumpetent provision for support no clerk was 
ordained to any church; whoever desired a parish church 
on his estate was to set apart a landed endowment for 
its clerks (A.D. 541); a bishop was not to consecrate a 
church until the endowment of it had been regularly 
secured by a deed or charter (A.D. 572); founders of 
churches were to understand that they had no further 
authority over property which they had given to the 
Church, but that both the Church and its endowment 
were at the disposition of the bishop, to be employed 
aceurding to the canons (A.D. 683). According to 
the ninth Council of Toledo, A.D. 655, a bishop was 
pot to confer on any monastic church in his dio- 
cese more than a fiftieth part of the Church funds; 
and on a non - monastic church, or church designed 
for his own burial-place, not more than a one-hun- 
dredth part. The royal confirmation was required 
if one who held a fief from the king endowed a 
charch. 


Endress, Curisttax, D.D., a Lutheran minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, 1775. He 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1,90; in 1792 was appointed tutor in the same univer- 
sity; preached his first sermon at Zion's Church, Phil- 
adelphia, in 1793; in 1795 was elected principal of the 
Congregational school of Zion and St. Michael; in 1801 
resigned and removed to Easton, having accepted a call 
to the Lutheran Church in that place, and while there 
preached frequently to neighboring congregations. Un- 
til 1799 he was subject to the superintendence of the 
minister or ministers of the Church in Philadelphia, but 
at the last-mentioned date he received a license from 
the ministerium of Pennsylvania, and was ordained at 
Reading in 1802. In 1815 he was chosen pastor of the 
Latheran congregation at Lancaster, and died there in 
September, 1827. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, IX, i, 107; Evangelical Review, vi, 22. 


Enée, a French prelate and theologian, was notary 
or secretary to Charles the Bald, and was famed for his 
honesty and merit. In A.D. 853 he was elected bishop 
of Paris. On June 14, 859, he assisted at the Council 
of Savonniéres, near Toul; in 861 at that of Pitres-sur- 
Seine, near Rouen; in 862 at that of Soissons; in 864 at 
the second at Pitres-sur-Seine; in August, 866, at that 
of Soissons, and October, 867, that of Troyes. He was 
also at the Council of Verberie on April 24, 869; in 
August, the same year, at that of Pitres-sur-Seine; and 
finally. in May, 870, at that of Attigny. After various 
other services to the Church and State, Enée was made 
abbot of St. Denis and grand chancellor of the palace. 
He died Dec. 27, 870, leaving a book against Photius and 
the errors of the Greeks (printed in vol. vii of the Spici- 
lium of D'Achery and in vol. viii of Labbe and Cos- 
sart's Concilia). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Engadine, Urrer anb Lower Version. See 
ROMASEBE VERSION. 


Bn-gannim of Judah. For this site Lieut. Conder 
suggests ( Tent Work in Palest. ii, 886; comp. Quar. 
Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Soc.” Jan. 1881, p. 51) 
the small ruin called Khurbet Um-Jina, laid down on 
the Ordnance Map on the south edge of Wady Surar, 
about three fourths of a mile south-west of Ain-Shems 
( Beth-shemesh ), and in this identification Tristram 
concurs (Bible Places, p. 48). 
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Engastrimfthi (Gr. iv, in, yaornp, the belly, and 
pvSoc, an ulterunce), a name given to the priestesses 
of Apollo, from a species of ventriloquism which they 
practiced, speaking from within, while not the slightest 
motion of the lips could be observed. The voice was 
supposed to proceed from a spirit within the body of 
the Pythoness (q. v.). 


Engel, Arnold, a Dutch poet and theologian, 
was born at Maestricht in 1620. He belonged to the 
Jesuits, taught theology, and died at Prague in 1676, 
leaving several works in Latin verse, for which see 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Engel, Moritz Erdmann, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Plauen, July 29, 1767, 
where he also died, Feb. 10, 1836. He wrote, Geist der 
Bibel fiir Schule und Haus (18th ed. Leipsic, 1846) :— 
Die Religion nach Vernunft und Schrift (8th ed. Plauen, 
1848) :—Die Augsburgische Confession als des Evange- 
liums Kern und Zeugniss (Leipsic, 1830). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 320; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 
232, 248, 261, 266, 316, 368. (B. P.) 


Engelbert the Frank. See ANGILBERT. 


Engelbrechtsen (or Engelberts), Corxetis, 
an old Dutch painter, was born at Leyden in 1468, and 
studied the works of Hans van Eyck. The following 
are some of his noted pieces: The Taking down from 
the Cross; Abraham about to Sacrifice Isaac; Scenes 
Jrom the Life of the Virgin, His best work, however, 
was an altar-piece in the Church of St. Peter, at Ley- 
den, representing the Adoration of the Lamb, as de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse. He died at Leyden in 1533, 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s, v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Engelcken, Heinrich Ascanius, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Rostock, Aug. 15, 
1675. He studied at the universities of his native place 
and Leipsic, was in 1704 professor at Rostock, in 1718 
superintendent and pastor of St. George’s at Parchim, 
and died Jan. 13, 1734. He published a number of the- 
ological dissertations. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Engelcken, Hermann Christoph, a Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was born at Jennervitz, in 
Mecklenburg, June 9, 1679. He studied at different 
universities, was in 1709 pastor of St. John’s at Rostock, 
in 1710 doctor of divinity, and in 1716 professor of the- 
ology there. He died Jan. 2, 1742, leaving, Miraculum 
Dilacerati a Simsone Inermi Leonis :—De Deo Isrælis 
Perditore ad Hos. xiii, 9 :— Vindicatio Psaln. ciii, cxlv, 
et cxlix:—De Dogmate Transubstantiationis :—De Res- 
urrectione Mystica :—De Gentilium Salute non Speran- 
da :—De Expulsione Principis Mundi Joh. xii, 31 :—De 
die Christi Viso ab Abrahamo, Joh. viii, 56:—De Paulo 
Christi Cognitionem Omnibus aliis Rebus A nteponente :— 
De Jesaia de Vita Christi Resuscitati Vaticinante cap. 
liii,8. See Jocher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Neubauer, Nuchricht von jetzstlebenden Gottesgelehrten, 
8. v.; Steinschneider, Bibl. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 


Engelen (Lat. Angelis), WiLLEM van, a Dutch 
theologian, was born at Bois-le-Duc, Sept. 1, 1583. He 
commenced his studies in his native town, and finished 
them at Louvain, under the direction of Rausin, Folle- 
ga, and Malderus. In 1606 he taught both Greek and 
philosophy at the College of Porc; was received into 


*| orders in 1607; in 1614 appointed canon of St. Pierre 


and professor of morals; in 1616 elected president of the 
College of Viglius, and was made doctor of theology on 
Oct. 11 of the same year; in 1646 became president of 
the College of Pope Adrian VI; in 1648 was appointed 
to the bishopric of Ruremond, but died at Louvain, Feb. 
3, 1649, without having received his bulla from Rome. 
He was celebrated in dogmatical theology and scholas- 
tics, and vigorously opposed the doctrines of Jansenius, 


ENGELGRAVE 


He left, Den Deckmantel des Catholyckenaems, etc. (Lou- 
vain, 1630), which specially attacked Vaét, Udemans, 
van Swalmen, and Everwyn :—Relation des Troubles a 
Louvain, etc. (1641) :—Protestatio Theologarum Lovani 
(1642). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Engelgrave, Assuerus, a Belgian monk, broth- 
er of the following, was born at Antwerp. He took the 
habit of a Dominican there, and gained great reputa- 
tion as a preacher in Brabant and Flanders. He died 
in the prime of life, July 21, 1640, leaving Conciones 

‘aria. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Engelgrave, Hans Baptist, a Belgian theolo- 
gian, was born at Antwerp in 1501. He joined the 
Jesuits in 1619, assisted at the ninth gencral assembly 
of the society at Rome, became rector of the College of 
Bruges, was twice provincial of Flanders, and finally 
superior of the house at Antwerp, where he died, May 
8, 1658, leaving, Meditationes in Omnes Dominicas (Ant- 
werp, 1658) :— Dominicales et Festirules (Cologne, 1659). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Engelgrave, Hendrik, a Belgian theologian, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Antwerp in 1610. 
He joined the society of Jesus in 1628; became succes- 
sively director and then præfect of the lower classes; 
directed for fifteen years several convents; became rec- 
tor of the colleges of Oudenarde, Cassel, and Bruges, 
being surnamed the Magazine of Sciences, on account 
of his extended knowledge; and died at Antwerp, 
March 8, 1670, leaving, Caleste Pantheon (Cologne, 
1647) :—Luz Evangelica, etc. (Antwerp, 1648; inserted 
in the Index at Rome on July 27, 1686, but reprinted 
several times) :—Celeste Empyreum (Cologne, 1668) :— 
Meditatien ofte Saete Bemerkingen (Antwerp, 1670) :— 
Divum Domus Facta, etc. (Cologne, 1688) :—Commenta- 
ria tn Evangelia Quadragesime (ibid, 1724) :—and sev- 
eral pieces of poetry in Latin, 4to, See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s, v. 

Engelhardt, Daniel. See ANGELOCRATOR. 

Engelhardt, Moritz von, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born July 8, 1828, at Dorpat, 
where he also completed bis theological studies. Be- 
ing advised by his teachers, Philippi, Th. Harnack, and 
K. F. Keil, to pursue an academical career, he went to 
Erlangen, where he attended the lectures of Hofmann, 
Thomasius, and Delitzsch; then to Bonn, where Rothe 
.and Dorner were his teachers, and finally to Berlin, 
where Hengstenberg lectured. ‘Thus prepared, he re- 
turned to his native city, taking the magister-degree 
by presenting his monograph on Valentin Ernst Loscher 
nach seinem Leben und Wirken (Dorpat, 1853; 2d ed. 
1856), and commenced his lectures as a privat-docent. 
In 1855 he was appointed professor of Church history, 
and in the following year was made doctor of theol- 
ogy on presenting his De Tentatione Christi. In 1864 
he published his Schenkel und Strauss, Zwei Zeugen der 
Wahrheit, and in 1878 Das Christenthum Justins des 
Martyrers (Erlangen; reviewed in Schttrer’s Theol. 
Ltteraturzeitung, 1878, 632 sq.). In 1880 his Sermons, 
delivered at the university church, were published, and 
in 1881 Die ersten Versuche zur Aufrichtung des wahren 
Christenthums tn einer Gemeinde der Heiligen (Riga). 
He died Dec. 5, 1881. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Reliyicuses,s.v. (B. P.) 

Engelschall, Cart GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born May 5, 1675. He studied 
at Leipsic and Wittenberg, was in 1698 pastor at Embs- 
kirchen, in Bavaria, in 1701 archdeacon at Reichenbach, 
and in 1707 court-preacher at Dresden. He died March 
23, 1738, leaving many ascetical writings. See Jécher, 
A llyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Engenhagen, Heinricn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Lübeck, April 26, 1615. In 
1643 he was appointed deacon at St. James's, in his na- 
tive place, became its pastor in 1662, and died Sept. 1, 
1685. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8 v. 
(B. P.) 
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Engeström, Jonaxx, a Lutheran doctor of theol 
ogy, of Sweden, and bishop of Lund, who was born in 
1699, and died May 16, 1777, is the author of Grammat- 
ica Hebræa Biblica (Lund, 1734). See Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a. v.; Steinschneider, Biblio- 
graphisches Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 


Enghein, Francois D’, a Belgian theologian, was 
born at Brussela in 1648. He took the habit of a Domin- 
ican at Ghent, and finished his studies at Louvain, where 
he was made doctor of theology, Jan. 21, 1685, and taught 
successively philosophy and theology. Having become 
director of the studies of his order, he assisted at the 
chapter-general which assembled at Rome in J694, and 
after a very long sojourn with pope Clement XI, came 
back in 1703 to take up again his functions at Louvain. 
In 1706 he refused the bishopric of Antwerp, and re- 
tired to Ghent, where he spent the rest of his days in 
study, and died Nov. 9, 1722, leaving, De Potestate Ec- 
clesiastica (Cologne, 1685) :— Auctoritas Sedis A postoli- 
ce (ibid. 1689) :—Vindicia Adversus Avitum Academi- 
cum:—De Doctrina S. Thome ad Gratiam Eficacem 
(Louvain, 1703) :—Contra Constitutionem Sedis Apos- 
tolice Unigenitus (Ghent, 1715). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Engil, a word which very frequently occurs in the 
Koran, and denotes the Gospel or New Test. as distin- 
guished from the Taourat, the Law or Old Test. Mo- 
hammedans generally understand by Engil, as used in 
the Koran, an imaginary gospel, which they say was 
sent by God from heaven to Jesus Christ, and of which 
nothing remains but what is cited in the Koran; while 
the gospel which is in the hands of Christians they re- 
gard as corrupted. 


Engilbert. See ANGILBERT. 


England, Joun, a Roman Catholic prelate, was 
born in Cork, Ireland, Sept. 23, 1786, and was educated 
at Carlow. He was ordained priest Oct. 9, 1808, and 
appointed lecturer at the North Chapel iu Cork, and 
chaplain of the prisons. In May, 1808, he began the 
publication of a monthly magazine called The Relig- 
tous Repertory. He was made president of the theolog- 
ical college of St. Mary in 1812, and in 1817 parish 
priest at Brandon; 1820, was appointed bishop of the 
new diocese of Charleston, S. C., where he established 
an academy and theological seminary, and taught in 
both of them. He went to Rome in 1832, and was ap- 
pointed by the pope apostolic legate to Hayti. He died 
at Charleston, April 11, 1842. Bp. England founded 
several religious and charitable institutions at Cork, 
aud left a number of writings, most of which appeared 
in the periodical press. A complete edition of his 
works was prepared by bishop Reynolds (Baltimore, 
1849, 5 vols, 8vo). 

Englert, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Schweinfurt, Dec. 29, 1688, He stud- 
ied at Leipsic, was in 1713 preacher at Oberiorf, and in 
1715 sub-deacon at his native place. In 1725 he was 
appointed professor of theology and of Hebrew at the 
gymnasium there, and in 1732 he succeeded his father, 
Johann Matthäus (q. v.), as pastor primarius and in- 
spector of the gymnasium, and died Feb. 25, 1751. He 
published, Disp. de Paschate Jesu Christu Ultimo 
(Schweinfurt, 1725; Jena, 1726) :— Disp. de Singulari 
Dei Providentia Circa Scholas (Schweinfurt, 1734) :— 
Questiones in Tria Prima Capita Geneseos (ibid. 1744). 
See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v.; Neu- 
bauer, Jetztlebende Theologen, s. v. (B. P.) 


Englert, Johann Matthäus, a Lutheran minis- 
ter of Germany, was born Jan. 14, 1661, at Schweinfurt ; 
studied at Giessen, Leipsic, and Wittenberg; was in 1687 
called to his native place as teacher of the high-school ; 
in 1709, accepted the appointment as deacon, and died in 
1782, pastor primarius and inspector of the gymnasium. 
He is the author of several hymns. See Wezel, Anal. 
Hymn. i, 58 9q.; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen~ 
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kedes, v, 410 sq.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, | — Ezplicatio Locorum Catechesis Raccoviensis. See 


av. (BP.) 


Englert, Johann Wilhelm, was born at Schwein- 
furt, Dec. 10, 1706, where he was also appointed pastor 
of Se. Saviour in 1732. In 1737 he was made sub- 
deacon of St. John’s, in 1751 deacon and professor of 
theology, in 1754 archdeacon, and in 1764 pastor pri- 
marius and inspector of the gymnasium. He died in 
1768, leaving, among other treatises, Disp. de Indulgen- 
tiæ Judeorum Puschalis Tempore Modoque (Giessen, 
1731). See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

English Nuns, a society founded in the 17th cen- 
tury, by Maria Ward, and originally intended for the 
education of youth. The first convent was established 
at St. Omer; there were soon others opened at Rome, 
in other parts of Italy, and in Munich. Doubts con- 
cerning the orthodoxy of the opinions held by the 
founder led to their suppression by Urban VIII in 1630. 
Yet they were not destroyed, and were formally re- 
established by Clement XI in 1703. Aside from edu- 
eation, they also devoted themselves to the care of the 
sick. The congregation recognises three degrees: noble 
ladies, civilian maidens, and serving sisters; yet they 
make no difference in their dress or mode of life. The 
superiors are always chosen from the first degree. See 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. 


Engratia (Encratis, or Eugracia), a Spanish 
saint, lived at Saragossa in 304. She was persecuted 
as a Christian under the emperors Diocletian and Max- 
imin Hercules, and suffered, as reported by Prudentius, 
most fearful tortures. Nevertheless Engratia “ recov- 
ered with the time,” and in spite of her wounds died at 
an advanced age. Her relics are preserved at Sara- 
gossa, and she is commemorated April 16. See Hoefer, 
Nowe. Biog. Générale, s. v. l 


Engstfeld, Perer FRIEDRICH, a German hymn 
writer, was born June 6, 1793, at Heiligenhaus, near 
Elberfeld, and died Oct. 4, 1848. His hymns are pub- 
lished in Zeugnisse aus dem verborgenen Leben (Essen, 
1840; 2d ed. 1846). See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, vii, 296 sy. (B. P.) 


En-haddah. As the modern representative of this 
site Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent Work in Palest. ii,336; 
comp. Quar. Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 
1881, p. 51) Kefr Addn, on the south edge of the plain 
of Esdraelon, three miles north-west of Jenin (Engan- 
nim), which the Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey (ii, 45) 
describe as “a village of moderate size on the slope of 
the hilla, built of stone, with olives below and a well on 
the west. This appears to be the Ke/r Outheni of the 
Talmud, a village on the border between Samaria and 
Galilee (Mishna, Giétin, vii, 7).” 


En-hakkore. Lieut. Conder is inclined to find 
this spot in a series of springs to which he gives the 
name of ’A yún Kara (Tent Work in Palest. ii, 386), and 
which are laid down on the Ordnance Map three and 
one half miles north-west of Ain-Shemis (Beth-shemesh). 
Bot the identification is precarious. See LEHI. 


Enimia (or Emmia), Saint, a Frankish princess, 
lived in 631 She was, according to some hagiogra- 
phers, the sister or daughter of king Dagobert I. She 
retired about 631 into the mountains of Gévaudan, near 
the source of the Tarn, and constructed there a double 
monastery for both sexes. After having been conse- 
erated by St. Liare, bishop of Javoux (now Mende), 
Enimia took the title of an abbess, and died in the gov- 
emment of her communities. She is commemorated 
Oet. 6. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Georo, a Transylvanian Socinian, who 
was born about 1550, and died Nov.28, 1597, superin- 
tendent of the Socinian congregations in Transylvania, 
ts the author of, Explicatio Locorum Scripture Vet. et 
Nows Test. ex quibus Trinitatis Dogma Stubiliri Solet : 


Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Enna (Lat. Endeus) is the name of several Irish 
saints, the most noted of whom was the son of Conall 
Derg, chief of the Oriels, whom he succeeded on the 
throne, and became a famous warrior. Being suddenly 
converted to Christianity, he renounced the throne, and 
after studying in the monastery of Mansenus, in Brit- 
aiu, thence went to Rome, and, returning to his native 
land, became abbot of Aran, in Killeany bay, where he 
probably died, cir. A.D. 542. He js commemorated March 
21. 


Bnnathas, Saint, a virgin, martyred in Palestine 
under Diocletian, by being scourged through the streets 
of Cæsarea, and then burned, She is commemorated 
Nov. 13. 


Ennemond, Saint. See ANXEMONDUS. 


Enoch, the translated patriarch, is commemorated 
in some calendars of saints on Jan. 22 or July 19. 


Ens (or Enzo), Giuseppe, called the Younger, 
was a court painter to Ridolfo II, and flourished about 
1660. In his celebrated Tomb of Christ, at Ognissanti, 
he styled himself Jos. Heinsius. He gained such an 
immense reputation in his time for his pictures, that 
pope Urban VIII made him a chevalier of the Order of 
the Holy Cross. He painted several altar-pieces for 
the churches of Venice. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Ens, Jan, a Protestant theologian of Holland, was 
born at Quadyck in West Frisia, May 9, 1682. He 
studied at Leyden, was in 1720 professor of theology at 
Utrecht, where he died, Jan. 6, 1723, leaving, Biblio- 
theca Sucra:—Aanmerkinger over Iesuias xi en xti:— 
Oratio Inauguralis de Persecutione Juliani. See Jiicher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit. i, 882. (B. P.) 


Bntalma (évra\pa) is the Greek name of the doc- 
ument by which a bishop confers on a monk the priv- 
ilege of hearing confessions, 


Enthronistic Lerrers were letters anciently ad- 
dressed by newly installed bishops to foreign bishops, 
announcing their promotion to the episcopal office, and 
giving an account of their faith and orthodoxy. They 
received in return letters of peace and Christian fellow- 
ship. A failure to send such messages was regarded as 
an indication of a withdrawal from communion with 
the rest of the Christian world, 


ENTHRONISTIC Sermon is the sermon preached 
by a bishop on the occasion of his enthronization (q. v.) 


Enthronization. (1) The solemn placing of a 
bishop on his throne. See Bisnor. 

(2) The word is also used to designate the placing 
or “enthroning” of relics of the saints in the altar 
of a church, on consecration, See CONSKCRATION OF 
CHURCHES, 

(3) The installation of a presbyter is sometimes des- 
ignated by the same word. 


Enthusiastes. Those who pretended to prophesy 
by the motion of an indwelling demon, which they 
thought to be the Holy Spirit. See Kucnites. 


Entrance. Two of the most remarkable ceremo- 
nies of the Eastern Liturgies are the Lesser and the 
Greater Entrance—that of the word and that of the sac- 
rament, 

I. The Lesser Entrance is the bearing in of the book 
of the gospels in solemn procession. 

“Then the priest and the deacon, standing before the 
holy table, make three genuflections. Then the priest, 
taking the holy book of the Gospels, gives it to the dea- 
con; and 80, going out by the north side, with lights go- 
ing before them, they make the lesser entrance.” 

That is, the deacon and priest pass from the sanctuary 
into the chapel of the prothesis, which is to the north 
of it, and so out into the body of the church, where, by 
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a devious path, they return to the holy doors, which 
are open; the volume, often decorated with great mag- 
niticence, is laid on the holy table, whence it is again 
taken to the ambo, when the gospel is to be read. 

This “ Entrance” corresponds to the carrying of the 
gospel by the deacon to the ambo or rood-loft in the 
Western Church, once a rite of great importance; for 
the book was preceded not only by tapers, but by a cru- 
cifix. 

II. The Greater Entrance. This ceremony has, like 
others, been developed from very small beginnings into 
great prominence and magnificence. . 

The liturgy of St. James simply alludes, in passing, 
to the bringing in of the elements. St. Mark's liturgy 
is even more vague. 

In the Armenian rite the celebrant lies prostrate be- 
fore the altar while the Great Entrance is made; in this 
rite (anomalously) the elements are spoken of as the 
body and blood of Christ before consecration. 

In the much more developed rite of Constantinople, 
after the chanting of the Cherubic hymn, the ceremony 
proceeds as follows: 

Daring the previons part of the encharistic office, the 
elements have remained on the table in the chapel of the 
prothesis. At the proper point, the dencon censes the 
altar and the eanctuary, and then goes before the priest 
ipto the prothesis. ‘lhe priest then lifts the “aer,” or 
covering, from the chalice and paren, and Jays it on the 
deacon’s shoulder, and then pacea upon it the paten, 
covered with the asterisk and veil. The deacon takes 
hold of these with his left hand, bearing the censer in 
his right; the priest takes the chalice and follows the 
dencon, and so, preceded by tapers, they move round to 


the holy doors, as in the lesser entrance. In great 
churches, where there are dignified clergy and many at- 


tendants, this procession is one of great magnificence. | 


Where there is but a single priest and no deacon, he bears 
the paten on his shonlder, supporting it by his left hand, 
and the chalice in his right hand before his breast. 


In the Coptic St. Basil, the Great Entrance is made 
at the very beginning of the liturgy; the directions for 
it are very curious and minute. 


“The priest goes to the Takaddemet (Prothesis) from 
which he shall take the lamb (i. e. loaf), looking attentive- 
ly that there be no flaw in it.. .. When he hath all that he 
needs, the lamb, the wine, and the incense, .. . he takes the 
lamb In his band and wipes it lightly, ns Christ the Lord 
was first washed with water before he was presented to 
Simeon the priest; then he shall bear it ronnd to the altar 
in his hands, as Simeon bare him round the temple. At last 
the priest shall lay it down on the altar and shall place it 
on the paten, which signifies the cradle; and shall cover 
it with a linen cloth, as the Virgin did at his Nativity.” 


A deacon seems to have borne the cruet. See Ix- 
TROIT. 


Entry 1nro JERUSALEM. This event in our Lord's 
life is very frequently represented in the earlier art of 





Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. (From the Sarcophagus 
of Junius Baseus.) 
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the Christian Church, occurring on some of the first 
sarcophagi, though not, it seems, in fresco or mosaic 
in the catacombs or elsewhere, except in an an- 
cient mosaic of the Vatican, and one from the basilica 
at Bethlehem. The earliest MS. representation of it 
is probably that in the Rabula or Laurentian Evan- 
geliary. The treatment is almost always the same; 
the Lord is mounted on the ass, sometimes accom- 
panied by her foal, and the multitude with their palm- 
branches follow, or lay their garments before him. His 
right hand is generally raised in the act of blessing. 
The multitude frequently raise their hands in thanks- 
giving. In one of the oldest MSS. of the New ‘lest. in 
existence, the Gregorian Evangeliary of St. Cuthbert, 
the Lord is represented mounted on an ass, and bear- 
ing a large whip —evidently with reference to the 
scourge of small cords used in the expulsion of buy- 


-ers and sellers from the temple. There is a certain 


varicty in the examples taken from the different 
carvings. Sometimes Zacchæus is represented in the 
“fig or sycamore tree” behind the Lord, as if to 
call attention to the beginning of his last journey at 
Jericho, 


Entychites, a sect of the followers of Simon, who, 
according to Clemens Alex. (Stromatu, vii, 17; p. 900), 
derived this name from their promiscuous (évrvyyavw) 
sexual intercourse at the night meetings. Others write 
the name Eutychites or Euchiles. 


Envy was always reckoned an odious sin, and one 
of the first magnitude; but there are no distinct penal- 
ties attached to it, inasmuch as, before it could bring a 
man under public discipline, it required to be displayed 
in some outward and vicious action, which received its 
appropriate punishment. 


Bonus (or Honius), a French saint, was of noble 
birth, and became bishop of Arles, A.D. 492. He as- 
sisted, Sept. 2, 499, at the conference between the Cath- 
olic bishops of Burgundy and the Arian prelates at Ly- 
ons, in the presence of Gondeband, king of Burgundy, 
who favored Arianism. About the same time Eonus 
was involved in the dispute with Avitus of Vienne, con- 
cerning the primatial right of their respective churches, 
which was brought before pope Symmachus, and finally 
decided in favor of the see of Arles. Eonus was allied 
with Ruricius of Limoges, and with Pomerus, abbot of 
Arles, and has left us his correspondence with those 
saints. He died Aug. 16, 502, and is commemorated on 
Aug. 80. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s.v.; Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Epact. In determining the epact we either find 
the number of davs required to make up the lunar to 
the solar year, and so the numeral of the moon's age on 
Jan. 1, or, with Scaliger, we may use March 1, which 
comes to the same thing, and has the advantage of 
avoiding the ambiguity of leap-vear. The old Latin 
cycles of eighty-four years indicated Easter by means 
of the epacts of Jan. 1, and the day of the week on 
which Jan. 1 fell. 

The method of determining the months (lunar) was 
as follows: For the first month of the year, that month 
was taken whose age was expressed by the epact. The 
day of December on which it commenced is found by 
subtracting the epact (when more than one) from thirty- 
three. The first month was always counted full, then 
hollow and full succeeded by turns, so that the last 
month in the year, in a common lunar year, was hol- 
low, in an intercalary vear full. From the last begins 
the new moon of the following year. 

The Easter new moon being found, Easter-day was, 
according to the Latin rules, that Sunday which fell 
on or next after the 16th of the moon, not therefore 
later than the 22d of the moon. The choice of the 
month was determined thus: New moon must not be 
earlier than March 5, and full moon not later than March 
21; the first of these rules sometimes having to give 
way to save the violation of the latter. 


EPHES-DAMNUM 


The following rule is given for the epact of Jan. 1, 
viz, multiply the gulden number by eleven, and divide 
the product by thirty, the remainder is the epact. But 
this rule will not give the epacts mentioned above, 
which were constructed as we have just descnibed— 
with a saltus lunæ, or addition of twelve after the 19th 
year of the cycle, etc. 


Ephes-damnum. The ruined site, Damûn, pro- 
peed by Van de Velde for this place does not ap- 
pear on the Ordaorce Map; and Lieutenant Conder 
suggests as an identification (Tent Work in Palestine, 
ii, 336), a place in the same general vicinity called 
Brit-Fased, lying one and three quarter miles south ot 
Beit-Netttf. 


Bphesus, Seven SLEKPERS or. See Sven SLERP- 
ERS. 


Bohöri (Gr. popou inspectors), a name sometimes 
applied by ancient Christian writers to bishops. 


Ephraim sen-Siason, a Jewish rabbi, who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the 13th century in France, 
is the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch. Ex- 
cerpts are made from it by Azulai in his DVP bro, 
sod in NN MMM. See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 223; De’ 
Russi, Dizionario Storico, p. 94 (Germ. transl.). (B. P.) 

Ephrem (or Bphraim), patriarch oF ANTIOCH, a 
Greek theologian, was born in the second part of the 
kh century. If the epithet of A midian (ò ‘Apidcoc), 
which Theophanes gives him, indicates the place of his 
birth, he was born at Amida, in Armenia, near the source 
ofthe Tigris. He first had civil employments, and un- 
der the reign of Justin I obtained the high dignity of 
s ownt of the Orient. In the years 525 and 526 An- 
tioch was almost wholly destroyed by earthquakes, and 
by fires, which were the consequences of them. The 
inhabitants, who were touched by the compassion which 
Ephrem showed for their disasters, and by the help 
which he extended to them, appointed him successor to 
the patriarch Exuphrasius, who was buried under the 
rams of the citv. All the writers on Church history 
praise his conduct as a patriarch, his charity towards 
the poor, the zeal and vigor with which he opposed 
heretics, Not satisfied with condemning, in a synod at 
Antioch, those who tried to revive the errors of Origen, 
he also wrote divern treatises against the Nestorians, 
the Eutvchians, the Severians, the Acephali, and in favor 
of the Council of Chalcedon. ‘Towards the end of his 
life he was forced by the emperor Justinian to subscribe 
tothe condemnation of three of the decrees of the Coun- 
al of Chalcedon, which he had there so warmly defend- 
ed Ephrem died A.D. 545. His works are known to 
w only by their analysis, which Photius has given in 
bis Biltiotheea; they made together three volumes, 
which were consecrated to the defense of the dogmas 
of the Church, and particularly of the decrees of the 
Camecil of Chalcedon. The first volume contained a 
letter to Zenobius, advocate of Emessa, and member of 
the sect of the Acephali; letters to the emperor Justin- 
tan; to Anthimus, bishop of Trapezus; to Dometianus 
Srneleticus, metropolitan of Tarsus; to Brazes the Per- 
tan, and to others, ‘The acts of a synod (avvodty) 
Tpačıç) were kept by Ephrem, on the subject of certain 

x books, panegyrics, and other discourses. The 
xemd volume contained a treatise in four books, in de- 
knæ of Cyril of Alexandria, and of the Synod of Chal- 
cedon, against the Nestorians, the Eutychians, and re- 
sponses on the theological subjects to the advocate 
Anatolius, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

_ Bphrem, patriarch or ARMENIA, was born at Sis 
m 13. The objects of his study were poetry, elo- 
quence, theology, history, and chronology. The pope 
appointed him bishop ta partibus, on account of his 
talent and of the influence which he possessed with 
the united Armenians, After the death of his brother, 
Gabriel in 1771, he was raised to the patriarchal see 
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of Sis, and died in 1784, leaving, Erplanation of the 
Psulms of David: — Collection of Sacred and Profane 
Poetry: —A Poem on Genesis :— Rules of Armenian Ver- 
sification :—Collection of Letters, both in prose and in 
verse :—Chronological History of the Armenian Patri- 
archs of Cilicia. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8. V. 

Ephrem, Saint, bishop or MyLasa, in Caria, lived 
anterior to the 5th century, and is commemorated Jan. 
24 at Leuca, near Mylasa, where he had been interred. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 


Bpictétus, a Roman Stoic philosopher, was born 
at Hierapolis, Phrygia, in the Ist century, and while 
young was a slave of Epaphroditus. When he became 
a freedman is not known, He was involved in the 
proscription by which Domitian banished all philoso- 
phers from Rome, and retired to Nicopolis, in Epirus, 
where be opened a school of Stoic philosophy, and 
held those conversations which have been preserved in 
the Manual and philosophical lectures, compiled from 
his discourses by his pupil Arrian. His teachings are 
summed up in the formula, “ Bear and forbear.” Rec- 
ognizing only will and reason, his highest conception 
of life was to be passionless under whatever circum- 
stances. “Man,” he said, “is but a pilot; observe the 
star, hold the rudder, and be not distracted on thy way.” 
He is supposed to have committed nothing to writing. 


Epigonatium (émyordrioy), a portion of the 
sacenlotal habit, used in both the Greek and Roman 
churches, consisting of an appendage somewhat resem- 
bling a small maniple, on the right side hanging from 
the girdle. In the Roman Church it is worn only by 
the pope. In the Greek Church it is borne by all bish- 
ops, and consists of brocade, velvet, or some stiff material, 
a fvot in dimensions, with a croes wrought upon it, and 
tassels hanging from the three lower corners. Itis not 
used in the English Church. See VESTMENTS. 


Epigdnus, a heresiarch, was a disciple of Nuëtus, 
and came to Rome about A.D. 200, and there propagated 
his master’s opinions, See NoËTIANS. 


Epilenæa, sacred games celebrated among the an- 
cicut Greeks in the time of vintage, before the invention 
of the wine-press. They contended with one another 
in treading the grapes, who should soonest press out the 
must, in the meantime singing the praises of Dionysus, 
and begging that the must might be sweet and good. 

Epimanicia, the maniples or hand-pieces of the 
priests of the Greek Church. They are provided with 
epimanicia for both arms, while the maniple (q. v.) of 
the Romish priesthood is worn on the left hand alone. 


Epinicion, a triumphal bymn used in the commun- 
ion service of the early Church, It consisted of the 
words, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts!” It has 
sometimes been confounded with the Trisagion (q. v.). 

Epiphanians, a branch of the CarrocraTIANs 
(q. v.). 

Bpiphanias, bishop oF ARMENIA, lived in the 
latter part of the 7th century. After having been one 
of the most distinguished scholars of the patriarchal 
school, he retired into a desert near Tevin, whence he 
was taken to discharge the functions of abbot of the 
monastery of Sourp Garabed (St. John the Baptist), in 
the province of Daron, to which dignity was joined the 
title of bishop of the Mamigonians, borne by Epipha- 
nias for twenty years. In A.D. 629 he assisted at the 
Council of Garin (Erzerim), and wrote, The History of 
the Monastery of Sourp Garabed :—The History of the 
Council at Ephesus : — Commentary on the Psalms of 
David and on the Book of Proverbs:—Sermons. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s v. 

Epiphanius, fourteenth bishop and fifth patriarch 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE, A.D. 520-535, seems to have been 
a quiet and prudent person, well fitted for that violent 
age, when the great popular sedition occurred in that 
city (A.D. 581), and when the emperors preecribed the 
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policy of the Church. His letters to pope Hormisdas 
are extant, also the sentence of the court which he held 
against Severus and Peter (Migne, Patrol. Grec.Axxxvi, 
783 3q.). 

Epiphanius or JERUSALEM, a Greek hagiogra- 
pher, lived probably in the 12th century. Allatius (De 
Symeonum Scriptis, p. 106) and Fabricius (Codex Apo- 
gryph. n. 2) have given an extract from the Life of the 
Virgin by this author; the entire work has been pub- 
lished since in the Anecdota Literaria of Amodutius. 
Epiphanius is also the author of a //istory of St. An- 
drew, the apostle ( Allatius, De Symeonum Scriptis, p. 
90), and of a Description of Jerusalem (published by 
Ferdinand Morelli in his Azpositio Thematum, Paris, 
1620, and by Allatius, Lopptyra). A MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library contains a treatise entitled Epiphanis 
Monachi et Presbyteri, Character B. Virginis et Domini 
Nostri, which differs from the Life of the Virgin cited 
above, but seems to be by the same author. T'he same 
is also true of the MS. entitled De Dissidio quatuor 
Evangelistarum Circa Resurrectionem Christi, which is 
found in the same library. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Epiphanius tHe Vouxort, bishop of Constantia, 
lived about the end of the 7th century. He was rep- 
resented at the third General Council of Constantinople, 
in A.D. 680, by the bishop of Trimithus. Several of his 
discourses attributed to St. Epiphanius belong probably 
to this Epiphanius or to a bishop of Constantia, also called 
Epiphanius. ‘This latter is the author of a letter of 
congratulation, which was addressed to the patriarch 
John, who was restored to the see of Constantivople in 
867. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Bpiscdpa, a name sometimes given in the early 
Church to the wife of a bishop. The word is used in 
this sense in the second Council of Tours, where it is 
said that if a bishop have not a wife there shall no train 
of women follow him. 


Episcépee, a name given to the deaconesses (q. v.) 
of the ancient Christian Church. 


Episcopate, the office of a bishop (q. v.). 


Episcdpi Senatus (bishops of the senate), a name 
given in the canon law to the chapter of a cathedral 
(q v.). 

EBpiscopisse, a name sometimes given to the 
deaconesses of the early Church. 

Episcdpus Judeorum (bishop of the Jews). 
The Jews of England, under the first Norman kings, 
had over them an officer under this title, licensed by 
the crown, who judged and ruled them according to 
their own law. 


_ Episcopus Regionarius, a bishop in the early 
Church, whose labors were confined to no particular 
place, but who wandered about from one district to an- 
other. 

Episemon (émionpoy, i. e. distinguished), a cabn- 
listic word much used in the Gnostic system of Mar 


cus, and hinted at by several of the early Church 
fathers. 


Bpisozoméne (:mowZopéivn), a name given by 
the Cappadocian Christians to Ascension day (q. v.), 
probably because on that day our salvation was per- 
fected. 


Epistemonarch (Gr. iziorapat, to know, dpywr, 
a ruler), an officer in the Greek Church, whose duty it 
is to guard the doctrines of the Church, and to exam- 
ine all matters relating to faith. 


Epistle, the first lesson in the communion service 
of the Church of England, deriving its name from the 
circumstance that it is generally taken from the apostolic 
epistles; though sometimes from the Acts, and occa- 
sionally from the Old-Test. writings. The form was 
derived from that of the Greek and Latin churches, 
where it was usually denominated the “ Apostle.” It 
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bas been in use in the English Charch since the time 
of Augustine of Canterbury, a period of twelve hundred 
years. See Hook, Church Dict.s.v.; Staunton, Eccles. 
Dict. 8. v. 

Epistler, an ccclesiastical officer mentioned in the 
canons of the Church of England, and in the injune- 
tions of queen Elizabeth, whose duty it was to read the 
Epistle in collegiate churches. He was required to be 
dressed iu a cope, The office is now obsolete. 


Bpistdle Synodicz, a name sometimes given 
to enthronistic letters (q. v.), but more generally used to 
indicate the circular letters by which a primate sum- 
moned a council of the Church in ancient times. 


Hpitrachelion (Gr. imi, upon, and rpdyndog, the 
neck), a vestment of the Greek ecclesiastics, which, in- 
stead of being put round the neck like a scarf, is joined 
at the centre, and has an orifice left at its upper end 
that it may be passed over the head. See STOLE. 


Eponamon, a name given by the natives of Chili, 
in South America, to the devil, as being strong and 
powerful. 


Epulönès, a special order of priests among the an- 
cient Romans, They were first appointed B.C. 198, to 
preside at the Epulum Juris (q. v.) and similar feasts, 
and were usually three in number, although they were 
at one time seven and at another ten, 


Epùlum Jovis (the feast of Jupiter), a festival of 
the ancient Romans, held in honor of the father of the 
gods, At these the gods themselves were supposed to 
be present; for their statues were brought on rich beds, 
with their pulrinuria or pillows, and placed at the most 
honorable part of the table as the principal guests, 
The care of this apparatus belonged to the epulones 


(q. v.). 

Equiria (Lat. eguus, “a horse”), two festivala 
celebrated by the ancient Romans, the one in Febru- 
ary, the other in March, in honor of Mars, the god of 
war, at which horse-racing was the principal amuse- 
meut. 


Equitius, bishop of Hippo Diarrhytus, notarion 
for his turbulence, against whom the Council of Car- 
thage, A.D. 401, took steps towards a deposition. 

Braclius. See Heracuics. 

Erard (Eberhard), a Bavarian bishop, lived about 
679. He was the brother of St. Hidulphus, archbishop 
of Treves, and assisted him in the administration of his 
see. He was consecrated originally bishop of Ardagh, 
in Ireland, but finally of Ratisbon, vet without a sta- 
tionary location. He is often piven the title of the 
Blessed, and is commemorated Jan. 8 (also Jan. 6, Feb. 
9, April 14, and Oct. 8). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale,s.v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. 

Erasmus, Suint (commonly called Elmo, also Ermo), 
was bishop of some see near Antioch, and is said to have 
returned to Firmis, in Campania, and then to have suf- 
fered martyrdom under Diocletian. The acts of this 
saint, given by the Bollandista, are entirely apocryphal 
It is pretended that the body of Erasmus was preserved 
at Gaeta, with the exception of some parts which were 
given to the monastery of Mt. Celius at Rome, and 
some to those of St. Orestes. St. Erasmus is invoked by 
the sailors on the Mediterranean against tempest and 
other danger, and for this reason they have given his 
name to an electric phenomenon which often appears on 
top of the masts of vessels during a storm. He is also 
the patron saint against the stomach-ache, on the tra- 
dition that he suffered martyrdom by evisceration. He 
is commemorated June 2 (or 3), See Jameson, Sacred 
and Legendary Art, p. 699. 

Erasmus, Jonaxnes, a Dutch theologian, lived in 
1598. He was very learned, even according to the tes- 
timony of his adversaries, He knew Hebrew well, 
and had corrected Tremellius and Junius’s version 
of the prophets, Having been appointed rector at 
Antwerp, he confessed the doctrine of the Unitarians, 
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but William, prince of Orange, prevented his making 
proselytes, aud obliged him to leave Holland. Eras- 
mus first retired to Poland, and then into Transylvania, 
where the Unitarians made him minister at Claudiopo- 
lis, on the condition, however, that he would not teach 
that the Son of God was created before all other things. 
Erasmus had a great conference on this subject with 
Faustus Socinus, He went from Claudiopolis to Cracow, 
and asked permission of the Unitarians to explain his 
reasons for not believing “that Jesus Christ was not at 
all the Son of God before his birth by his mother.” So- 
cnus was appointed to answer him. The disputation 
lasted two days, but ended in the satisfaction of neither 
party. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Erath, Aucustix, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born Jan. 28, 1648, near Augsburg. In 
1679 he was appointed professor of theology at Dillin- 
gen, and died Sept. 5,1719. He is the author of many 
writings, enumerated in Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien- 
Leribon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Erato, in Greek mytholo- 
Ey, was one of the nine muses; 
sougs were so touching 
andcharming that they moved 
eren the most callous hearts 
to love; hence also her name 
(from époc, lore). She is said 
to bave been the first to com- 
pose elegies or plaintive verse. 
She is generally represented 
with the lyre on her arm and 
aplectrum in her hand. 


Erbkram, HEINRICH 
WitneL{, a Protestant theo- 
bgian of Germany, was born 
July 8, 1810, at Glogau. For 
bis academical career he pre- 
pared himself at the Wit- 
teaberg Seminary, and com- 
menced his theological lec- 
tures at Berlin in 1838. In 
1855 he accepted a call to 
Königsberg, and died there, 
Jan. 9, 1884. He is best 
known as the author of Ge- 
shichie der protestantischen Sekten im Zeitalter der 
Reformation (Hamburg and Gotha, 1848). (B. P.) 


Bre (Lat. Ilercus) is the name of several Irish saints, 
the chief of whom was bishop of Slane, of royal de- 
tent, who died A.D. 512, aged about ninety years, and 
u commemorated on Nov. 2. 


_Erchembert (or Erchempert), an Italian histo- 
nan, was descended from the dukes of Benevento. The 
castle of Pilau, where he resided with his father, Adel- 
gair, was taken in August, 881, by Pandonulf, count of 

„and Erchembert was carried away a prisoner, 
bat escaped and took the habit of a monk at the con- 
vent of the Benedictines of Monte Cassino. At the age 
of twenty-five he was elected abbot of a convent near 
by; but was driven from it by Arnulf, and returned for 
the rest of his days to his cell. He wrote a Chronicle, 
or an extended history of the Lombards, which is be- 
heved to be lost, although an abridged edition, from 774 
to 888, as a continuation of the work of Paul Diacre, 
Was published by Antonio Caracioli (Naples, 1626); by 
Camillo Peregrini, in his //istoria Principum Longo- 

m, etc. (ibid. 1643). There is also attributed to 
mbert, De Destructione et Renovatione Casstensis 

ii: De Ismaelitarum Incurstone:—Vida Lan- 
dulf I, Episcopi Capua, extending from 851 to 879, in 
Verse :— Actu Translationis Corporis St. Matthat, A post. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 3. v. 


Hrenat (or Herenat), an Irish saint, commemo- 
rated Jan. 8 and Oct. 30, was a virgin of Duneane, A.D. 
400, who died, it is said, of love for St. Benigius, but re- 





Figure of Erato. 
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vived, and spent her days in preparing and embroid- 
ering sacred vestments, 

Erdaviraph, an impostor who flourished in Persia 
in the 8d century, and was considered the real re- 
storer of the doctrines of the Magi. He professed to 
have fallen into a deep sleep, during which his soul 
made the journey to paradise, being seven days on the 
way. 

Erébus (čpeßoç, darkness), in Greek mythology, is 
the infernal region, the subterranean, chaotic night; 
being represented as son of Chaos and Caligo. Erebus 
does not seem to be identical with Tartarus, His de- 
scendants are the following, by Night: Age, Death, Fate, 
Abstinence, Dreams, Epiphron, Clotho, Lachesis, Atro- 
pos, the three Parcs, Dispute, Evil, Malice, Nemesis, 
Euphrosyne, Friendship, Sympathy, Styx, and Sleep. 

Erembert, Saint, cleventh bishop of Toulouse, was 
born at Villiolicorte, near Poissy. He became a monk in 
618 at the abbey of Fontenelle, which then was directed 
by Wandregisilus. Being appointed by Clothaire III to 
the see of Toulouse, about 656, he governed it twelve 
vears with prudence, and then resigned, and dwelt for 
some time at his native home, but finally retired to the 
monastery of Fontenelle, where he died in 671 or 678. 
He is commemorated May 14. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ, Biog. s. v. 


Brendiganus, Rvrt, a Swiss theologian, lived in 


| | the second part of the 17th century. He was a Capu- 


chin, and definitor and provincial of his order. He 
wrote, Manuductio Sacerdotis (Lucerne, 1674) :—Calen- 
darium Spirituale (ibid. 1698) :— Revelationes S. Bri- 
gitte (ibid. 1699) :— Speculum Animarum Thome de 


| Kempis (ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 


B Ve 

Erevantsi, MelKkuisetH (i. e. Melchisedech of 
Erivan), an Armenian doctor, was born in 1559 at 
Vejan. He early devoted himself to monastical life, 
and after studying under the famous doctor Nersés 


Peghlov about fifteen years, left his monastery, which 


was situated in the isle of Lim, in the centre of the lake 
of Van, in order to visit Armenia. He planted a great 
number of institutions of education, and returned to his 


| monastery. The patriarch, Moses III, sent him out 


again as director of the patriarchal school of Echmi- 


| adzin. He died at Erivan in 1631, leaving several MSS. 


on grammatical, rhetorical, and philosophical subjects. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 

Ergas, JoskPH ben-Jmmanuel, a Jewish rabbi, who 
flourished at Leghorn in the 18th century, is the author 
of DIAN ATI O, a Philosophy of Religion and Ca- 
balu, written in the form of a dialogue (Amsterdam, 
1736) :—D "NTH N9 ©, Introduction to the Science of 
the True Cabala (ibid.):—a collection of decisions, 
FON MII Mw (Leghorn, 1742). See Furst, Bibl 
Jud. i, 247; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Erhard, THoMASs AQUINAS, a German theologian of 
the order of the Benedictines, who lived in the first part 
of the 18th century, wrote, Gloria S. Benedicti ( Angs- 
burg, 1720) :—Opus Rhetoricum :— Die Bibel Lateinisch 
und Deutsch (ibid. 1726) :— Manuale Biblicum (1724) :— 
Polycrates Gersensis, etc. (1729) :— Commentarius in Uni- 
versa Biblia (Augsburg, 1735) :— De Imitatione Christi 
(about 1739) :—Concordantie Bibliorum Wessofontanæ 
(Augsburg, 1751). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Eribert, archbishop of Milan, A.D. 1015, took a 
prominent part in the intrigues that then divided Italy. 
He was a noted warrior, and established a military or- 
der of the Humiliati, which subsisted till 1570. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Eric or BRANDENBURG, twenty-sixth archbishop of 
Magdeburg, was son of John I, elector of Brandenburg, 
and was elected in 1278. He had a stormy administra. 


ERIS 


tion, and died in 1295. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Bris (éprc, strife), in Greek mythology, was the per- 
sonification of Discord, the daughter of Night. When 
the deities were merrily assembled at the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis, Eris threw an apple among them, 
bearing the inscription “To the most beautiful.” Juno, 
Venus, and Minerva claimed it. Had Jupiter decided 
in favor of one he would have incurred the bitter en- 
mity of the others, and hence he refused to announce 
his opinion; therefore Paris was authorized to decide. 
Power and greatness, wisdom and fame, offered by the 
earnest goddesses, had no influence with him; for Venus 
promised him the most beautiful woman of Greece as a 
possession. ‘That goddess therefore received the prize 
of beauty; Paris carried off Helena, the Trojan war was 
the result, and all the deities took a part in it: Juno and 
Minerva as enemies of the Trojans; Venus, Apollo, and 
Mars on the side of those against whom war was made. 


Erkenwald, the fourth bishop of the East Saxons, 
whose episcopal see was London, was brother of St. Eth- 
elburga, and is said to have been born at Stallington, in 
Lindsey, of a noble family. From Bede we learn that 
he was already noted for sanctity when raised to the 
episcopate in 676. He died in 690, and is commemo- 
rated April 80 as the founder of St. Paul's (where his 
remains were interred). and also of one or two monas- 
teries. 

BErkiglit, in Greenland mythology, are the spirits 
of war, living on the east side of the country, cruel, and 
enemies of man. They are represented as large men 
with animal heads. Probably this superstition came 
from an ancient tradition, which gives to the northern 
coast of Greenland very warlike inhabitants, who some- 
times pressed to all parts of the island in plundering and 
devastating expeditions, and destroyed all living beings. 

Erlkénig, in Norse mythology, is probably akiu to 
Elf könig, the ruler of the ethereal beings which are 
called elves (q. v.) He is not dangerous to grown per- 
eons, but often abducts children of Christians before they 
are baptized, not from any evil motive, but because he 
takes a great joy in them, and because the elves gen- 
erally glory in coming into contact with human beings. 
He is represented as an unusually large, bearded man, 
with a shining crown and a wide, trailing mantle. 


Brloersortok, in Greenland mythology, is the rul- 
er of the air, the evil principle. He is cruel and cun- 
ning; waylaying those who are on the way to heaven, 
and lives on their vitals, which he tears from them. 


Ermelendis (or Hermelinda), Suin/, was born 
at Odenca, near Louvain, about 550. She was of a 
rich family of Brabant, and was but twelve vears old 
when she resolved to consecrate herself to God. Some 
time later her parents tricd to induce her to marry, but 
she cut off her own hair in their presence and hid her- 
gelf in the solitudes of the vicinity. She only left her 
cell, with bare feet, when she assisted at the divine ser- 
vices, Two young men, brothers, and lords of the place, 
having designs upon her chastity, Ermelinde retired to 
a more secluded place called Meldric (now Meldaert), 
near Hugard (Brabant), and subsisted there on fruits 
and herbs till her death, about A.D. 595. Forty-eight 
vears afterwards her obscure tomb was discovered, and 
a chapel was erected over it, which has since perished. 
She is commemorated on Oct. 29. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Bing. Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. 

Ermenaire (/ermenarius), twenty-sixth bishop of 


Autun, A.D. 678, piously buried the mutilated remains 
of his predecessor, St. Léger. 


Ermenfrid, abbot of Cuisance, in Franche-Comté, 
entered monastic life, about 627, at Luxeuil; and com- 
ing into possession, by inheritance, of the monastery at 
Cuisance, restored it, and died there in old age. He is 
commemorated on Sept.25. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. 8. Vv. 
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Brnan (also Mernoc), the name of several Irish 
saints, one of whom was uncle, and two others nephews, 
of St. Columba. 


Ernest or Saxony, forty-first archbishop of Magde- 
burg, was elected to that see Jan. 19, 1476; but the pope 
declined at first to consecrate him, and he had a long 
contest with Adolphus of Anhalt and the citizens of 
Magdeburg before he secured quiet possession of the 
see. He died Aug. 8, 1518. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 


Brnesti, Günther Gottlieb, an Evangelical 
preacher of Germany, was born June 25, 1759, at Co- 
burg. He studied at Jena, was for some time employed 
by the minister for ecclesiastical affairs at Hildburg- 
hausen, and died there, June 28, 1797, being court- 
preacher at the time. Moet of his publications were 
sermons. See Döring, Die Gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, 3. v. (B. P.) 


Ernesti, Heinrich Friedrich Theodor Lud- 
wig, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born May 
27, 1814, at Brunswick. He studied at Göttingen ; 
was in 1838 deacon at his native place, in 1842 pastor 
at Wolfenbüttel, in 1843 superintendent, in 1850 mem- 
ber of consistory, and in 1858 general superintendent, 
and died at Wolfenbiittel, Aug. 17,1880. He published 
Expositions on Luther's Smaller Catechism (1861), which 
is used in many places as the official manual for relig- 
ious instruction. He also wrote, Ursprung der Sünde 
nach Paulinischen Lehrbegriff (Gottingen, 1862, 2 vols.) : 
—Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus (8d ed. ibid. 1880). 
His earliest work was De Preclara Christi tn A postolis 
Instituendis Sapientia atque Prudentia (ibid. 1834). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 882 sq. (B. P.) 

Ernesti, Jakob Daniel, a German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Rochlitz, Dec. 8, 1640. He 
studied till the age of fifteen under his father, Daniel, 
and then at Leipsic and Altenburg, and became, in 
1668, minister of the gospel at Evbitsch, rector at the 
gymnasium of Altenburg in 1678, deacon in 1688, arch- 
deacon in 1685, and finally consistorial assessor in 1705, 
He died Dec. 15,1707. His principal works are, Pro- 
dromus Apanthismutum (Altenburg, 1672) : — Selecta 
Historica Rarwrum Casuum (ibid. 1680), See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Ernesti, Johann Christian, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Feb. 13, 1695. He studied 
at Wittenberg and Leipsic, and died superintendent in 
Langensalza, in 1770, A list of his writings is given 
in Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Ernesti, Johann Christoph, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Jan. 11, 1662. He studied 
at Wittenberg, and died there doctor of theology, Aug. 
11, 1722, leaving Disputationes de Bibliis Polyglottis :— 
De Antiguo Ercommunicandi Ritu:—De Dialogis Doc- 
torum Veteris Ecclesia: — De Absoluto Reprobatiowis 
Decreto. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
s.v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 247. (B. P.) 


Ernesti, Johann Heinrich Martin, a Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 26, 1755, at 
Mittwitz, near Cronach, and died at Coburg, May 10, 
1836. He wrote, Jrene. (Sulzbach, 1828) :— Ueber Cen- 
sur- und Biicherverbote, etc. (Leipsic, 1829) :— Der 
Kirchen-Staat (Nuremberg, 1830). See Zuchold, Badd. 
Theol. i, 883; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 610; ii, 
821, 822. (B. P.) 

Eromangan Version or THR Scriprures. This 
language is spoken in the island of Eromanga, one of 
the New Hebrides group. The version of Luke's gos- 
pel, which was published in 1864, was begun by the 
Rev. G. N. Gordon, who was cruelly massacred by the 
natives in 1860. The work was completed by his broth- 
er, the Rev. James I. The latter has since translated 
the book of Genesia, which was printed at Sydnev in 
1868, and was followed by Matthew's gospel in 1869, at 
London. In 1878 the Acte of the Apostles, which were 
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translated by the Rev. H. A. Robertson, were published 
at the request of the New Hebrides mission at Sydney. 
These are at present the only parts of the Scripture 
translated into this language. (B. P.) 

Brovaz, grand priest to the gods of Armenia. He 
was the brother of Erovant II, who intrusted him with 
the direction of the supreme national cultus, and also 
placed in his care the fortress of Pacaran, the ecclesi- 
astical capita] of Armenia. Sempad the Pacratide, who 
had taken possession of that place after the death of 
Erovant, drowned Erovaz in the river Akhourian, A.D, 
88, and took away his treasures and his five hundred 
Waves. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 


Erskine, Charles, a cardinal of Scotch descent, 
was born at Rome, Feb. 13, 1753. After entering the 
profession of a lawyer when still quite young, he at- 
tained a rare knowledge of Latin and philosophy, and 
was honored by Pius VI, who himself had been a lawyer. 
‘During the French revolution, Erskine was sent on an 
embassy to London by that pontiff, remained there for 
eight vears, and when he came back to Italy under 
Pius VII received the cardinal’s hat. When afterwards 
he went to Paris he was welcomed by the consular gov- 
emment. Erskine died March 19, 1811. See Hoefer, 
Nour, Biog. Générale, S. V. 

Erskine (or Areskine), Henry, a Scotch divine, 
one of the voungest of the thirty-three children of Ralph 
Erskine of Shielfield, was born at Dryburgh in 1624, where 
he received his early education. He took his master’s 
degree at the University of Edinburgh in 1645, was or- 
dained to the ministry by the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land, to the living at Cornhill, in Durham, but was soon 
ejected by the act of uniformity, in 1662, and returned 
to his own country. But the persecutions carried on 
then in Scotland required him to take refuge in Hol- 
land. In 1687, when king James's toleration was pro- 
claimed, Mr. Erskine embraced it; and on the re-estab- 
lishment of the presbytery in 1690, he was appointed 
minister of Chirnside, in Berwickshire. He died Aug. 
10, 1696. He never published any of his works, See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 
437, 451. 

Erskine (or Erakyn), John, a Scotch clergy- 
man, of Dun, knight, son of John Erskyne, of Dun, was 
bom shout 1508; studied first at the University of 
Aberdeen, then on the Continent. Having imbibed the 
dectrines of the Reformation, he taught them to the son 
of Alexander Straton, a neighbor who paid the forfeit 
of his life for his opinions, at Edinburgh, in August, 
1834. He led many other persons to embrace the new 
principles, and secured for them safety and protection. 
When the English invaded Montrose, in 1548, Erskine, 
supported by his townsmen, repulsed them with a lose 
of eight hundred of the invaders. He lived a retired 
life till John Knox appeared, in 1555, when he joined 
him at Edinburgh, took part with his followers in their 
public services, and was coadjutor with Knox till a se- 
Cession took place. He was one of the eight appointed 
by parliament, in 1537, to witness the marriage of the 
queen with the dauphin of France. On his return, in 
1558, he assisted in forming a Church of the Reformation, 
became an exhorter, drew up an address to the queen- 
dowager against the Romanists, with whose dissimula- 
toca, in 1559, the people at Perth became so enraged 
that they attacked the monasteries, and cast down the 
images, sparing only the places of worship through the 
influence of Erskine and Knox. He was nominated by 
the lords and barons, in July, 1560, the first minister at 

nuder the Reformation, sat in the first Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1560, and was appointed superintendent 
of Angus and Mearns, in 1561. Of the first fifty-six 
General Assemblies, he attended forty-four, and was 
the moderator over five of them, three times in succes- 
ton, He was a member of the convention at Leith in 
18:1; had to summon principals, and three regents of 
the university, and try them for teaching popery, in 


1567 and 1569, and on their refusal to accept the new 
faith they were deprived by the privy council. He 
several times offered his resignation, which was always 
declined, and he died March 12, 1589, having been sec- 
ond only to Knox in accomplishing and securing the 
work of the Reformation. He governed his portion of 
the Church with singular wisdom and authority, disal- 
lowing all innovations. He was a man of courage, 
zeal, learning, prudence, generosity, and liberality. He 
compiled and published part of the Second Book of 
Discipline. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 887. 


Erskine, Thomas, of Linlathen, Scotland, a writer 
on theology and religion, was born Oct. 18,1788. After 
being educated at the high-school of Edinburgh and at 
Durhan, he attended the literary and law classes of the 
University of Edinburgh, and in 1810 became a mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh faculty of advocates. On the 
death of his elder brother, in 1816, he succeeded to the 
family estate of Linlathen, near Dundee, and retired 
from the bar, spending the remainder of his life in the 
discussion—either by conversation, by letters, or by lit- 
erary publications—of the most important religions ques- 
tions. He died at Edinburgh, March 20, 1870. His 
principal works are, Remarks on the Internul Evidence 
Jor the Truth of Revealed Religion (1820) :—an Essay 
on Faith (1822) :—and the Unconditional Freeness of 
the Gospel (1828). ‘These have all passed through sev- 
eral editions, and have also been translated into French, 
He also wrote, The Brazen Serpent (1831) :—The Doc- 
trine of Election (1839) :—a posthumous work entitled 
Spiritual Order and Other Papers (1871), and various 
essays. Two volumes of his Letters, edited by William 
Hanna, D.D., with reminiscences by dean Stanley and 
principal Shairp, appeared in 1877. See Encyclop. Brit, 
9th ed. a. v. 


Erskine, William, a Scotch nominal prelate, was 
minister of Campsey and commendator of Paisley. He 
was a titular bishop of Glasgow in 1585, but was never 
consecrated. He held the office but two years. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 262. 


Erthal, Franz Lupwic voy, a German prelate, was 
born at Lohr-on-the-Main, Sept. 16,1730. He studied 
law at Würzburg, and when thirty-three years of age 
became a member of the chapter there. The emperor 
Joseph II appointed him to several high positions, and 
in 1779 he was made prince-bishop of Bamberg and 
Wirzburg. His government was in every respect an 
excellent one. He died Feb. 16, 1795, leaving, Zeit und 
Pflicht der Christen (Wurzburg, 1798) :—Reden an dus 
Landvolk (Bamberg, 1797). See Schmid, in Herzog- 
Plitt’s Real-Encyclop. 3. v.; Geschichte der Katholikirche 
Deutschlands (Munich, 1872); Bernhard, Franz Ludwig 
von Erthal (Tubingen, 1852). (B. P.) 


Erwin, ALEXANDER R., D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Louisiana, 
Jan. 12, 1820, of pious Baptist parents. He joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1839; was licensed to 
preach in 1840, and in 1842 entered the Tennessee Con- 
ference. In 1848 he was appointed president of Clarks- 
ville Female Academy; in 1854 re-entered the regular 
work; in 1859 was appointed president of Huntsville 
Female College, and died Jan. 10, 1860. Dr. Erwin 
was manly and dignified in appearance, humble and 
cheerful in spirit, extensive in knowledge, and energetic 
in labor. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church South, 1860, p. 212. 


Erythraeus, Joachim (1), a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born Dec. 13, 1637, at Bela, in Upper Hun- 
gary. He studied at Wittenberg, and was for some time 
archdeacon in his native country. When the evangel- 
ical preachers had to leave Hungary, he went to Pom- 
erania, and was appointed pastor at Stettin, where he 
died, March 21, 1699. He wrote, Dissert. de Attributis 
Dei :—Synopsis Biblica Stilo Ligato Scripta :—Brevi- 
arium Biblicum :—A podemica Sacra :—Ezposttio Cor- 
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Sessionis Augustane. See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Brythraeus, Joachim (2), son of the foregoing, 
was born Jan. 28, 1663. With his father he went to 
Pomerania, was in 1688 deacon, and in 1700 succeeded 
his father. He died April 28,1703. See Jécher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Erythropel, a name common to several Lutheran 
ministers of (rermany : 

1. Davip Rupert, was born March 80, 1653, at Hano- 
ver, and studied at Jena. In 1679 he was court-preacher 
at his native place, in 1685 member of consistory, in 1698 
superintendent, in 1706 first court- preacher, and died 
Dec. 22, 1732. He wrote, De Montibus Pietatis :— De 
Ministris Ecclesiarum Augustane Confessionis, See 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 

2. Davip WILHELY, son of the above, was born at 
Hanover, June 20, 1687. He studied at different uni- 
versities, and after his return commenced his ministry 
in his native city in 1710. He was intrusted with the 
highest ecclesiastical positions, and died in February, 
1758. He wrote, De Futis Culicis Eucharistici (Helm- 
stiidt, 1708). 

3. GEOKGE, was born at Hanover in 1607, studied at 
Rinteln and Jena, and died in his native city in 1669. 

4. Martin, was born at Hanover in 1610. He stud- 
fed at Helmstidt and Marburg, was in 1634 pastor at 
Darmstiidt, in 1648 court-preacher and general super- 
intendent, and died June 1, 1655. He wrote, Putholo- 
gica Christ’ Prophetica (Marburg, 1640) :— Thesaurus 
Connubialis, or Geistlicher Eheschatz in Predigten (ibid. 
1641). 

5. Rupert, father of Martin, was born in 1556, stud- 
ied at Leipsic and Wittenberg, and was in 1584 con- 
rector at Hanover. In 1585 he was made pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, in 1596 of St. George’s, and 
died Oct. 7, 1626. He wrote, Analysis Logica in Epistol. 
et Evangel. Dominic. Perteopus :—Postilla Methodicu in 
Epistol, et Evangelia : — Theologia Apostolica et Me- 
thodica, or exposition on the epistles of Paul, Peter, 
James, Jude, John, and the epistle to the Hebrews :— 
Harmonia Historica IV Evangelistarum :—Catena Au- 
rea in Harmon. Evangel, See Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Esaias or Ecyrr, who lived about the end of the 
4th century, was abbot of some monastery in that coun- 
try, and left a large number of MSS., nearly all in Greek. 
Assemani cites some in Arabic and Syriac, but these 
are probably translations from the Greek. Several 
have been published, viz., Chapters on the Ascetic and 
Quiet Life (KegaXata Tepi acknotwe kai novyxiac), in 
Greek and Latin, in the Thesaurus Aasceticus of Peter 
Possin (Paris, 1684) :— Precepta seu Concilia Posita 
Tirontbus (Augsburg, 1759) :—Orutiones,a Latin trans- 
lation of twenty-nine discourses, or rather apothegms, 
published by Franc. Zini, with other ascetical writings 
by St. Nilus and other theologians (Venice, 1574) :— 
Dubitationes in Visionem Ezechielis, in MS, in the royal 
library of the Escurial in Spain, has been described by 
Montfaucon, but it has not been printed. It is doubtful 
if all these works are by the same author, as there may 
have been several writers of this name in Egypt. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. 8. v. 

Escalante, Juan ANTONIO, a reputable Spanish 
historical painter, was born at Cordova in 1630, and 
studied under Francisco Rizi. There are a number of 
his works in the churches of Madrid, which are highly 
praised, among which is a fine picture of St. Catharine, 
in San Miguel; and an altar-piece representing The 
Dead Christ, with other figures, in the Church of Es- 
piritu Santo. He died at Madrid in 1670. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, s. v. 

Eschenbach, Anpreas CHRISTIAN, a German di- 
vine and philologist, was born at Nuremberg, March 24, 
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1668, and was educated at Altdorf, where, in 1684, he re- 
ceived the poetic crown, He went to Jena and taught 
the classics with considerable reputation. He travelled 
through Germany and Holland, and on his return as- 
sisted his father in the Church of Wehrd, in Nurem- 
berg. In 1691 he was appointed inspector of the schools 
of Altdorf, and in 1695 was recalled to Nuremberg as 
deacon of the Church of St. Mary, and professor of elo- 
quence, poetry, history, and the Greek language in St. 
Giles’s College, to which office, in 1705, was added that 
of pastor of St. Clare. He died Sept. 24, 1722. Some 
of his philological dissertations were printed in 1700, in 
the Syntugma Secundum Dissertationum Philologicarum 
(Rotterdam, 8vo). His Epigenes sive COMANA AT A in 
Fragmenta Orphica, was published at Nuremberg (1702 
4to). He translated into German, Allix on The Truth 
of the Christian Religion, and on The Coming of the 
Messiah, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, 8. v. 


Eschenburg, Bernhard, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who died at Lubeck, Sept. 30, 1832, is the 
author of, Versuch einer Geschichte der öffentlichen Re- 
ligionsvorträge (Jena, 1785). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 628; ii, 57. (B. P.) 

Bschenburg, Johann Joachim, a Lutheran 
hymn-writer of Germany, was born Dec. 7, 1743, at 
Hamburg. and died at Brunswick, Feb. 29, 1820. He 
is the author of twelve hymns. Sce Jirdens, Lertcor 
deutscher Dichter und Prosuisten, vi, 168-798; Schroder, 
Lexicon der Iamburgischen Schriftsteller, vol. ii; Koch, 
Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenltedes, vi, 237 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 290. (B. P.) 


Bschenmayer, Anas CARL AUGUST, a German 
philosophical writer, was born July 4, 1768, at Neuen- 
burg. In 181] he was made professor of philosophy 
at Tubingen, but retired in 1886 from his acadcm- 
ical position to Kirchheim, and died there, Nov. 17, 
1852. He wrote, Die Philosophie in ihrem Uebergange 
zur Nichtphilosophie (Erlangen, 1803): — System der 
Moralphilosophie (Stuttgart, 1818) :—Religionsphiloso- 
phie (Tubingen, 1818-24, 3 vols.):—J4e Hegeleche Re- 
ligionsphilosophie verglichen mit dem christlichen Prinzip 
(ibid. 1834), written against Hegel :— Der Ischartotia- 
mus unserer Tage (ibid. 1835), written against the Life 
of Jesus, by Strauss :— Charakteristik des Unglawbens, 
Halbglaubens und Vollglaubens (ibid. 1838) :—Grundriss 
der Naturphilosophte (ibid. 1882): — Grundsiige der 
christlichen Philosophie (Basle, 1840):— Organon dee 
Christenthums (Stuttgart, 1848) :—Sechs Perioden der 
christlichen Kirche (Heilbronn, 1851). See Lichten- 
berger, Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 286, 288, 429, 551, 594; ii, 10; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 836. (B. P.) 

Eschius. Sec Vax Escnt. 


Eschrakites (enlightened), a Mohammedan sect 
who give themselves to contemplation. Their medita- 
tions pertain chiefly to God, whom they, unlike the 
other Mohammedans, believe to be a trinity of per- 
sons. Wherever the Koran conflicts with their doc- 
trines they consider it abrogated. They hold in 
utter contempt the gross notions of Mohammed con- 
cerning the sensual pleasures of paradise, and consider 
man’s supreme happiness to consist in the contempla- 
tion of divinity. This is one of the most respectable 
of the Mohammedan sects, resembling more nearly 
than any other, both in faith and practice, ordinary 
Christians. 


Escobar, Bartolomeo de, a Spanish missionary, 
who spent his life and fortune in pious labors, was born 
at Seville in 1562. He became a Jesuit in the West 
Indies, where he lived seventeen years, and afterwards 
spent three years at Lima, dying there in 1624, and leav- 
ing, Conciones in Quinguagesima (Lyons, 1617) :—Conci- 
ones de Festis Domini (Paris, 1624) :—Conciones super 
Omnes Beate Virginis Festirituies (ibid. eod.) :— Ser- 
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nores de la Concepcion (Oviedo, 1622). See Hoefer, ! tabeds), and Armenian princes, likewise several Greek 


Nour. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 

Escobar (del Curro), Juan, a Spanish theologian, 
was born at Puente de Cantos (Andalusia); taught law 
with succesa at the College of Santa Maria and at the 
University of Seville; became afterwards inquisitor at 
Marcia and at Cordova, and died at Madrid after 1642, 
leaving, De Puritate Sancti Oficii Inguisitivnis, etc. (Ly- 
ons, 1637): — De Utroque Foro (Cordova, 1642): — De 
Confessariis, etc. (ibid. eod. ):— De Horis Canonicis 
(ibid. eod.) : — A nétslogia, etc. (ibid. eod.). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Escobar, Marina de, a Spanish foundress of re- 
ligious orders, was born at Valladolid, Feb. 8, 1554. 
Although the daughter of rich parents, she refused mar- 
nage. She had visions very frequently, in which Sts, 
Gertrude, Brigitta, and Mathilda appeared to her. In 
1382 a number of women desired to share her mode of 
living, and retired under her guidance to a monastery, 
to which she gave the name of Recollection of St. Brid- 
ge. She died June 9, 1633. Her Life, begun by P. 
Del Puente, was finished by P. Cachupin, the provincial 
of the Jesuita of Castile (Madrid, 1665). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Escobar, Pedro Suarez de, a Spanish theolo- 
giao, was born at Medina; belonged to the order of the 
Hermits of St. Augustine, and went into Spanish Amer- 
ica, preaching the Catholic faith in Mexico. He be- 
came successively first thevlogian of the cathedral of 
that city, prefect of the province, and bishop of Guada- 
laxara. He died at Tlaicapan in 1591, leaving, £s- 
cata del Puraiso Celestial: — Silva de lu Perfeccion 
Evangelica : — Relox de Principes: — Sermones de los 
Ecanpelios de Todo et Año (Madrid, 1601). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Escuara. See Basque SPANISH. 


Esdaile, Janes, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, became 

a tutor in the family of Mr. Christie, of Durie; was li- 
censed to preach in June, 1803; presented by the town 
council to the second charge at Montrose in June, and 
ordained Aug. 14, 1805; promoted to the East Church, 
Perth, Oct. 18, 1810; resigned his charge, which was 
accepted June 15, 1844, after securing a bond from the 
magistrates fur an annuity of £200, having discharged 
the duties of his office with great ability and a high 
degree of acceptance and usefulness, He died Jan. 8, 
1854, aged eighty years. He published, Christian The- 
ology (Edinb. 1823) : — Apocruphy, for the Perthshire 
Bible Society (1826):—A etter to the Rev. W. A. Thom- 
sor (Perth, eod.):— Lectures on the Shorter Catechism 
(ibid. 1829) :—Civil and Religious Institutions Necessa- 
rily and Inseparably Connected (ibid. 1833) :—The Vol- 
watary Church Scheme without Foundation in Scripture, 
Reason, or Common-sense (ibid. 1834) :—- The Spirit, 
Principles, and Reasoning of the Voluntaries Exposed 
(ibid. eod.), with various articles in the Kdinburgh En- 
eyclopedia. See Fasti Eccles, Scoticana, ii, 619; iii, 848. 
Hadras (Armen. Ezr or Ezras), catholicos or uni- 
versal patriarch of Armenia, was born at Parhajna- 
guerd (in the province of Ararat). He was educated 
from his childhood in the patriarchal palace, and after 
having filled the office of doorkeeper to St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, was elected to succeed the patriarch Chris- 
topher III, who died A.D. 628. A short time after that 
the emperor Heraclius, on his return from his expedi- 
tion against Chosroes II, king of Persia, stopped at 
Garin, furmerly called Theodosiopolis and now Erze- 
rim, and undertook to unite the Armenian Church 
with the Greek. To this end he tried to conciliate 
the affections of the Armenians who had submitted 
to his rale. He gave them as governor-general a very 
popular man, the prince Mjej Cnouni; he treated 
the patriarch with distinction, and gave him a part 
of the city of Goghp. At the order of the emperor, 
Esdras called together a council (A.D. 629) in the city 
of Garin, where a great number of bishops, doctors (ver- 


doctors, came together. 


During the conference of one 
month, the reunion of the two churches was decreed. 
The Council of Chalcedon was recognised as the fourth 
General Council, and it was concluded that the feast of 
the nativity of Jesus Christ is to be celebrated separate- 
ly from that of his baptism. Most of the Perso-Ar- 
menian bishops adhered to the decisions of the council. 
Many of the theologians who had attached themselves 
to the anathematized ductrines received Esdras very 
coldly when he came back to Tevin, the seat of bis ad- 
ministration, and loudly disapproved his last acts. ‘The 
chief of this party, John Mairagometsi, was ill-treated 
by order of the patriarch and sent into exile as a here- 
tic. Esdras died in 689, of sorrow, it is said. He has 
been differently judged by his compatriots; the histo- 
rians John VI Catholicos aud Michael Asori (or the 
Syrian) call him ignorant, while the Armenians united- 
ly reverence him asa saint. During his time Armenia 
was ravaged by the Arabs, who massacred thirty thou- 
sand people in the city of Tevin. Nerses III, bishop 
of Daik, succeeded Esdras, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Esger, Hans, a Dutch theologian and hebraist, was 
born at Amsterdam, Jan. 2, 1696. He was preacher at 
Ost- and Wester-Blocker, at Naarden, Middelburg, and 
finally at Amsterdam. In 1755 he was called as pro- 
fessor of Hebrew antiquities at Leyden, where he had 
been teaching theology before, and died there, May 28 
of same year, leaving, Mosis Maimonidis Constitutio de 
Siglis (Leyden, 1727) :— Oratio de Supremo Ecclena 
Doctore (ibid. 1740): — De Regimine Ecclesia (ibid. 
1741):—De Fontibus Theologia (ibid. 1751). See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Bshbili, Yom-Tos ben- Abraham, a famous Tal- 
mudist of the 13th century, is known for his novellas on 
almost all the treatises of the Talmud. These novellas, 
or DWYN, are highly appreciated by Talmudic schol- 
ars, and are therefore often reprinted. A complete list 
of them is given by Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 218-250. (B. P.) 

Eshean. For this Biblical site Lieut. Conder sug- 
gests (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, iii, 313) the 
present ruined village es-Stmia, lying three and a half 
miles southwest of Juttah. 

Eskild, a Swedish prelate, succeeded to the see of 
Lund, although his election was forbidden by king Eric 
Ermund, against whom he took arms while only bishop 
of Roskilde. He finally retired to the monastery of 
Clairvaux, in France, where he died, Sept. 6,1181. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Bakilli, Nicotavs, a Swedish theologian, was born 
July 4, 1588. He studied at different universities of 
Germany, and was in 1611 rector at Calmar. The war 
between Sweden and Denmark put a sudden stop to 
his activity, but he resumed it in 1623. He died Feb. 
17, 1650, leaving, Disp. Syrodulis de Scriptura Sacra 
(Colmar, 1629): — De Jehovah Elohim (ibid. 1632) : — 
De Persona et Officio Christi (ibid. 1633 ):—De Crea- 
tione et Providentia (ibid. 1635) : — Disputationes Octo 
Synodales (ibid.). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Eskuche, BaLrHasar Lupwie, a Reformed theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Cassel, March 12, 1710; 
studied at Marburg; was in 1734 preacher and professor 
at Rinteln, and died March 16, 1755, leaving, De Nau- 
Jragio Paulino (Bremen, 1730) :—De Requie Pauli in 
Aelita (Magdeburg, 1731) :—De Festo Judæeorum Purim 
(Marburg and Rinteln, 1734) :—In Orationem Paulinam 
in Areopago (Rinteln, 1735 - 40): — De Festo Evdogo- 
piwv (ibid. 1738) :— Disp. ad Oraculum Jerem, æævi, 22 
(ibid. 1739) :—De Muliere Bethħhaniensi (ibid.) :—Erläu- 
terung der heiligen Schrift aus morgenländischen Reise- 
beschreibungen (ibid. 1745, 2 vols.) :— Observationes Phi- 
lolog. Crit. in Nov. Test. (ibid. 1748-54). See Jäöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit, i, 134; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 250. (B. P.) 


ESORA 


Bsora (Judith tv, 4) is thought by Lieut. Conder 
(Tent Work in Palest. ii, 8336; comp. Quar. Statement of 
the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” January, 1881, p. 52) to be the 
present “village Asireh, north of Shechem,” meaning, 
doubtless, what is laid down on the Ordnunce Map as 
Asiret ¢l-//atob, three miles north of Nablis, but not 
noticed in the Memoirs accompanying the Survey. 


Espagne, Jean v’, a French Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born in Dauphiny in 1591; became pastor at 
Orange in 1620, but soon left France, and was successively 
minister in Holland and at London, where he died, April 
25, 1659, leaving English translations of some small 
treatises, especially Les Erreurs Populaires en Points 
de la Religion, etc. (La Haye, 1639) :—La Manducution 
du Corps de Christ (ibid. 1640) :—L' Usage de [Oraison 
Dominicale (Lond, 1646). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Bspence (Lat. Espenceus), Cuarces D’, a French 
theologian, was born of noble parents at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, in 1511, and became a doctor of the Sorbonne 
and rector of the University of Paris. Cardinal de Lor- 
raine employed him in various important cases, He 
distinguished himself in the assembly of Orleans in 
1560, and at the Conference of Poissy in 156]. He died 
Oct. 5, 1571, leaving, Jnstitution d'un Prince Chrétien 
(Lyons, 1548) :— Traité des Ouvrages Clandestins : — Des 
Commentaires sur les Epitres de Saint-Paul a Timothée 
et à Tite, full of long discussions on hierarchy and ec- 
clesiastical discipline; also several controversial treat- 
ises, some in French and others in Latin. All these 
were collected at Paris in 1619. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Espinac, Pierre n', a French prelate, born early 
in the 16th century, was the son of Pierre d’Espinac, 
lieutenant of the king in Burgundy. He became canon- 
count, then dean of the Church of Lyons, and finally 
archbishop there, after the death of his uncle, Antoine 
d'Albon, in 1574. The clergy chose him as their orator 
in the assembly of Blois, and he became chief of the 
deputation of the Catholics at the celebrated deputation 
of Suresne. He died Jan. 9, 1599, leaving, besides ad- 
dresses on the above occasions, Ezhortation au Peuple 
de Lyon (1583) :—Un Breriaire:—Des Poesies Frun- 
çaises (not printed). See Hoefer, Nouv. Bivg. Générale, 
8. V. 


Espinay, André d’, a French prelate, was succes- 
sively archbishop of Arles and of Bordeaux, cardinal- 
archbishop and count of Lyons, and aided Charles VIH 
in his war in Brittany. He died at Paris, Nov. 10, 1500. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Espinay, Charles d', a French bishop, born of an 
ancient family of Brittany about 1530, became commen- 
datory abbot of Tronchet, of St. Gildas du Bois, and prior 
of Gahard and of Bécherel, was appointed in 1558 bishop 
of Dol, but before being consecrated assisted at the Coun- 
cilof Trent, He was active in the ecclesiastical troubles 
of his time, and died in September, 1591. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Espinay, Jacques d', a French prelate, was apos- 
tolical prothonotary of the holy see, and succeeded by 
his intrigues in being appointed bishop of St. Malo, Jan. 
9,1450. Nicholas V transferred him, March 18 following, 
to the see of Rennes, but the duc of Brittany, Pierre II, 
violently opposed these changes, In the end, Espinay 
was deprived even of his patrimony, and although suf- 
fering from the gout was confined in a prison, where he 
died, Jan. 9, 1482. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
& Vv. 


Espinel, Vicente, a Spanish writer and ecclesiastic, 
was born at Ronda, in the province of Granada, about 
1551. He was educated at Salamanca, and served as a 
soldier in Flanders. His ecclesiastical position seems 
to have been that of chaplain at Ronda, but he resided 
chiefly at Madrid. He died about 1684. He is now 
chiefly noted for his romance of Marcos de Olregon, a 
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work delineating Spanish manners. He was also a 
poet of some reputation. There is s good English trans- 
lation of his Marcos de Olregon, by Algernon Langton 
(Lond. 1816, 2 vols.). See Encyclop. Bri. 9th ed. s. v. 


Espinosa, Dieco pe, a Spanish prelate and states- 
man, was born at Martininos de las Posadas (old Cas- 
tile), in 1502. He studied civil and canonical law, 
which he taught when very young at Cuenca; then 
became auditor at Seville, and director of the royal 
council of Navarre. Philip II appointed him some 
time afterwards grand inquisitor of Spain, superintend- 
eut of the negotiations and affairs of Italy, and finally 
bishop of Siguenza. In 1568 Espinosa received the 
cardinal’s hat. In the exercise of his high functions 
he was remarkable for his equal severity against iniq- 
uitous judges and heretics, He died Sept. 5, 1572. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Esquimaux Version or tne Scrirrures. The 
Esquimaux are a people dispersed over the northern 
coast of North America, inhabiting the shores of all the 
seas, bays, gulfs, and islands of the Arctic Ocean, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are also found on 
the Atlantic side of the continent, along the coast of 
Labrador, as far south as the fiftieth degree of latitude ; 
and are likewise to be met with on the opposite coast 
of America, along the shores of the Pacific, from Behr- 
ing Strait to Mount St. Elias, in the sixtieth degree of 
latitude. Moravian missionaries were the first who 
proclaimed the glad tidings of the Gospel m these in- 
clement regions. The first part of the New Test. which 
was published in that language was the gospel of John, 
and three years later, in 1813, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society published the other three gospels. Other 
parts soon followed, till in 1826 the entire New Test. 
was given to that benighted people. Of the Old Test. 
different parts were published from time to time, till in 
1871 the entire Bible was printed for the Esquimaux. 
The language has been treated in modern times by 
Kleinschmidt, in Grammatik der grénlandischen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1871). See GREENLANDISH Version. (B. P.) 

Estaing, Francois,a learned and charitable French 
prelate, was born Jan. 6, 1462. He was bishop of Rha- 
dez, and constructed the tower of the cathedral at his 
own expense. He died Nov. 1, 1529. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Estaing, Joachim, bishop of Clermont, died in 
1650, and had as his successor in his divcese his brother 
Louis, who was almoner to Anne of Austria. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Estampes. See Erampxs, 


Este, Ippolito d’, an Italian prelate, son of duke 
Ercole I, was born in 1479. He was appointed cardinal 
at the age of fifteen years by pope Alexander VI. He 
is accused of having given orders for putting out he 
eyes of his natural brother, Giulio d'Este, through jeas- 
ousy. He was the political counsellor and lieutenant 
of his brother Alfonso, who had become duke of Ferrara 
in 1505. He contributed to the destruction of the Vene- 
tian fleet, Dec. 22, 1509. Cardinal d'Este had received 
a very careful education, and possessed extensive know} 
edge, particularly of mathematics. He died in 1520, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Este, Juan Baptista d’, a convert from Judaism, 
who flourished in the beginning of the 17th century in 
Portugal, is the author of Consolagon Christiana (Lis- 
bon, 1616) :—Dialogo entre Discipulo e Mestre Catechi- 
zante, in one hundred chapters (ibid. 1621). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 258; Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. i and iii, 810; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Estella, Dirco D’, a Spanish ascetic writer, was 
born at Estella in 1524. After studying at the univer- 
sities of Toulouse and Salamanca, he entered the mo— 
nastic life, and gained the confidence of Philip II, who 
called him his consulting theologian. He died Aug. 
1, 1578, leaving De la Vida del Evangelista Sun Juoma 


ESTES 


(Lisbon, 1554) :— De la Vunidad del Mundo (Salaman- 
ca, 1574) :—In — Luce (Alcala de Henares, 
15:8). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Estes, Daxixt Gorpoy, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, graduated from the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary ; officiated in St. Louis, Mo., in 1853, and 
in the following vear became rector. In 1857 he resid- 
ed in Amesbury, Mass.; subsequently became rector of 
Sc. James's Church in that place, and continued to serve 
that parish until 1872. He died Aug. 9, 1873, aged fifty- 
three vears. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 138. 


Bsthonian Version. See RevaL ESTHONIAN 
Vexsion; Russta (VERSIONS OF). 


Estori wap-Parcut ben-Jfoses. 
TORI. 


Estouteville, Guitiaume, a French prelate, was 
born before 1403. He studied at the University of Paris, 
entered early the Benedictine order, and was raised to 
the highest dignity, being successively bishop of Mau- 
rienne, Digne, Beziers, Ostia, Velletri, and Port-Sainte- 
Run, and also archbishop of Rouen. He had, among 
other abbevs, those of St. Quen de Rouen, of Jumiéges, 
of Montebourg, and of Mont St. Michel, together with 
the priories of St. Martin-des Champs, at Paris, Grand 
Pré, and Beaumont en Auge (Normandy). In 1437 he 
was made cardinal-priest by Engenius IV, with the title 
of Sdeestre et Martin des Monts. He was legate in 
France under Nicholas V, and took part in the election 
of four pontiff, In 1477 Sixtus IV appointed him cham- 
berlain of the Church of Rome. D’Estouteville died 
dean of the sacred cullege, Dec. 22, 1483. He bestowed 
his immense wealth on several ecclesiastical and literary 
institutions, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Estrées, César d’, a French prelate, was born at 
Paris, Feb. 5, 1628. When quite young he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Laon. Louis XIV charged -him sev- 
eral times with negotiations, in which he showed a pro- 
found knowledge of the affairs of the Church and of those 
of the State. D'Estrées obtained the cardinal’s hat in 
1674. In 1680 he resigned the bishopric of Laon in fa- 
vor of his nephew, and went to Rome on public affairs. 
He was eventually made abbot of St. Germain-des- Prés, 
and died dean of the French Academy, Dec. 18, 1714. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Estrées, Jean d’, a French prelate, was born in 
1666, and became abbot of St.Claude. Louis XIV sent 
him on an embassy to Portugal in 1692, and finally to 
Spain in 1703. In January, 1716, he was appointed 
archbishop of Cambray, and died March 8, 1718, with- 
* being consecrated. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 

„8 v. 


Etam. The rock thus designated in the account 
of Samson's exploits (Judg. xv) is regarded by Lieut. 
Conder (Quar. Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” 
Jan, 1875, p. 12) as the remarkable chasm or cave near 
the present Beu- A (dab, eight miles west by north from 
Bethlehem, and described in the Jfemoirs accompany- 
ing the Ordnance Survey (iii, 23) as a cavern some two 
handred anil fifty feet long, with an average height of 
five to eight feet and a width of about eighteen feet; 
entered at the east end by a vertical shaft called “the 
well,” six by five feet wide and twenty feet deep. The 
Village is a small one, standing on a bare knoll of rock 
ame sixty to one hundred feet above the surrounding 
ndge, with cisterns to the houses, and a few traces of 
antiquity. The place is in the vicinity of Samson's ad- 
ventures, and the identification is accepted by Tristram 
(Bible Places, p. 48). 

Etam of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 32) will in that case be 
adifferent place, for which Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent 
Work in Palest. ii, 886) the present ruin A ida, laid down 
oa the Ordnance Map at eight miles south by east from 
Keit-Jibim, and described in the accompanying Memoirs 
(tii, 278) as “a mound with foundations; a square cell 
is cut in the rock —— pua on the south.” 


See PARCHI Es- 
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Etam of Judah (2 Chron. xi, 6), as still different, has 
been confirmed at Wady Urtas by the recovery of the 
name in Ain-Atân, a spring on the hillside, south-east 
uf the pools of Soloman (el-Burak), one of the four that 
feed the reservoirs (Jfemoirs to the Ordnance Survey, 
iii, 90). 

Etampes-Valengay, Achille d', a French prel- 
ate and gencral, was born at Tours in 1589. He was for 
a long time a valiant captain of the Knights of Malta, 
At the siege of Montauban he attracted the attention of 
Louis XIII, who assigned him a company of cavalry in 
his regiment. After the capture of La Rochelle, where 
he commanded as vice-admiral, he became major-gen- 
eral. Immediately after the restoration of peace he re- 
turned to Malta. Pope Urban VIII charged him with 
the command of the pontifical troops against the duke of 
Parma, and as a reward gave him the cardinal’s hat. 
The new prelate showed as much vigor in the council 
as he had at the head of the army. He was involved 
in a contest between Mazarin and the court of Rome. 
He died in that city in 1646. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. V. 


Étampes-Valençay, Léonor d’, a French prel- 
ate and theologian, brother of the preceding, was born 
about 1585. He entered the ministry, and obtained, 
while quite young, the abbey of Bourgueil-en-Vallée, 
which he represented as deputy to the Estates-gen- 
eral of 1614. In 1620 he succeeded his cousin Philippe 
Hurault in the see of Chartres, and in 1647 was trans- 
ferred to the archbishopric of Rheims. He signalized 
himself in the assembly of the clergy of 1686 by 
maintaining the royal authority. He died at Paris 
in 1651, leaving a poem in Latin, i in honor of the Vis- 
gin (Paris, 1605) :—a Ritual, for the diocese of Char- 
tres (ibid. 1627), See Hoefer, Nouv, Biag. Générale, 
& vV. 

Etchen (Bcheus, or Btlan), commemorated 
Feb. 11 in the Irish and Scotch calendars, was bishop 
of Cluain-foda, i in Meath, of royal descent, originally a 
physician. He seems to have been bom cir. A.D. 490, 
to have lived on the borders of Ossory, and died AD. 
578, 

Eternalés, a Christian sect, supposed to have arisen 
about A.D. 260, deriving their name from their belief 
in the eternity of the world. They maintained that 
the earth will continue in its present state, even after 
the resurrection of the dead. 


Bternity of the World. See Cosmocony. 


Bthelbert. (1) Saint, king of the East-Angles, be- 
headed in 792 (rather 794) by order of Offa, king of 
Mercia, and venerated May 20 as the patron of Here- 
ford. (2) Saint, martyred with his brother, St. Ethel- 
red, at the court of their cousin Egbert, king of Kent, 
in the 7th century, and commemorated on Oct.17. (8) 
Archbishop of York (called also Adalbert, and usually 
Albert), a kinsman and pupil of archbishop Egbert, and 
the teacher of Alcuin, was consecrated to the see April 
24, 767, and in 773 pope Adrian sent him the pallium, 
He made an excellent archbishop, continuing his fru- 
gal habits, and devoting himself to the interests of the 
Church. In 780 he appointed Eanbald his coadjutor, 
and died at York, Nov. 8, 781 or 782. (4) Bishop of 
Withem, in Galloway, consecrated June 10, 777; died 
Oct. 16, 797. ` 


Ethelburga is the name of several early English 
abbesses, one of whom is especially entitled saint. She 
was sister to Erkenwald, bishop of London; was by him 
appointed first abbess of the nunnery at Barking, Essex, 
which he built and endowed. Here she led a very 
austere life, and died in 676. She is commemorated on 
Oct. 11. 

Bthelgar, archbishop of Canterbury, was educated 
at Glastonbury, where he was a favorite pupil. In 964 
he was appointed abbot of Newminster at Winchester, 
and on May 2, 980, he was consecrated to the see of Selsey. 


ETHELHARD 3 


For more than eight years Ethelgar was bishop of Sel- 
sey. In 988 he was translated to the see of Canterbury. 
All hopes and expectations seem to have been disap- 
pointed by his death, Dec. 3, 989. See Hook, Lives of 
the Abps. of Canterbury, i, 428 sq. 

Ethelhard, archbishop of Canterbury, does not 
seem to have figured in history until his consecration 
to that see, July 21,793. His first public act was to 
assist in nominating representatives to attend the coun- 
cil which the emperor Charlemagne had called to as- 
semble at Frankfort, one of the most important coun- 
cils ever held in the West. His administration was one 
of success and satisfaction to his people. He was cespe- 
cially instrumentai in securing, in 802, the pope's recog- 
nition of the sovereign rights of the see. He died May 
12, 805. See Hook, Lives of the Abps. of Canterbury, 
i, 255 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

BEthelnoth, archbishop of Canterbury, was the son 
of Egelmaer, the earl, and was a Glastonbury man. He 
obtained the grant of additional privileges for the mon- 
astery from Canute, and is reported to have written its 
history. He was firat a monk of Glastonbury, then dean 
of Canterbury, and chaplain to Canute, the king. Oth- 
er preferment he declined until a vacancy occurred in 
the see of Canterbury. In 1020 the see was vacant, 
and Ethelnoth was nominated by the king as primate 
of England. Having settled his affairs in Canterbury, 
he made provision fur a temporary absence, and proceed- 
ed to Rome in 1022, where he was received with distinc- 
tion by Benedict VIII. From Rome he went to Pavia 
to visit the tomb of St. Augustine of Hippo. Ethelnoth 
seems to have been a church restorer. He repaired 
eubstantially the cathedral, which his predecessors had 
only patched over. He displayed both firmness and 
discretion during his administration. He died in Octo- 
ber, 1038. See Hook, Lives of the A bps. of Canterbury, 
i, 478 8q. 

Ethelred, archbishop of Canterbury, is said to have 
been bishop in Wiltshire before his appointment to Can- 
terbury in 870. He was educated at the monastery of 
St. Augustine. After his appointment to the see, he 
went immediately to Rome for the pallium, as was 
required in those days. During Ethelred’s administra- 
tion it is said that Cameliac came to Canterbury to be 
consecrated by him to the see of Llandaff. This plain- 
ly shows that the spiritual supremacy of the English 
Church already extended, at least, over the south-east- 
ern part of Wales, In the episcopate of Ethelred, the 
same Church gave proof of its revived energy, by open- 
ing a communication with the Christians of the far 
East, especially with those then existing in India. 
These things occurred towards the close of Ethelred’s 
life. He was cordial in his co-operation with the king, 
and took many steps towards the reformation of the 
Church. To him also is due, at least, the merit of car- 
rying into effect the will of the sovereign. He died in 
889. See Hook, Lives of the Abps. of Canterbury, i, 
298 aq. 

Ethelred. See AILRen. 

Ethelreda, Saint. Gee AupRy, ST. 


Ethelwold (Lat. £dilualdus), bishop of Lindis- 
farne, cir. 724-740, was originally a servant under St. 
Cuthbert, and afterwards abbot of Melrose, and lived 
through many vicissitudes in those days of peril. 
is commemorated on Feb, 12. 

Ether is identified by lieutenant Conder (Tent 
Work in Palestine, ii, 836) with a ruined site, el-Atr, 
one mile north-west of Beit-Jibrin; but it is doubtful 
if the territory of Simeon extended so far north. 
Van de Velde's Tell Athan, “a little to the north- 
east of Beersheba,” which is adopted by ‘Tristram 
(Bible Pluces, p. 42), does not appear on the Ordnance 
Mup. 

Ethiopian Church. See Anyssintan CHURCH. 


Ethiopian Monks. Monasticism spread rapidly 


He 
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up the Nile into Ethio- 
pia, and gained as strong 
a hold there as in Egvpt 
or Synia, if not a strong- 
er. All the monasteries 
in Ethiopia professed to 
obey the so-called “ Rule 
of Antony,” but with dif- 
ferent observances. An 
attempt at reformation, 
such as invariably recurs 
in the life of a monastic 
order, was made in the 
«th century; Tecla-Hai- 
manot being the second 
fuunder or Benedict of 
Ethiopian monasticism. 
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He endeavored to consol- 
idate the system under a 
superior - general, second 
| in ecclesiastical rank only 
to the patriarch of Ethi- 
opia, who was to visit and 
inspect the monasteries 
personally or by proxy. 
Several of them, however, preferred to retain their in- 
dependence, like Congregationalists, Monks swarmed 
in Ethiopia long after the first fervor of asceticism; and 
the constitution of the Ethiopian Church was monastic. 
The story of a military order of monks, like the knights- 
templar, originating in the 4th century, is purely fabu- 
lous. See Helyot, Dict. des Ordres Religieuz, ii, 222 sq. 
Ethnophrénés (from éSyoc, a nation, and gporiw, 
to think), a name sometimes applied to the heretics of 
the 7th century, who sought to combine pagan customs 
and ceremonies with Christianity. 


Etsbega, a dignitary of the Abyssinian Church, 
next in authority to the Abuna (q. v.). 


Btu, an object of worship in the islands of the Pa- 
cific, consisting of some bird, fish, or reptile, in which 
the natives believed a spirit resided. For an account 
of this worship see Williams, Missionary Researches. 


Bucadires, priests of the ancient Carthaginian de- 
ities, also called A badires (q. v.). 

Bucherius, the thirty-second bishop of Orleans, 
was born there, of noble parents, towards the close 
of the 7th century; devoted himself early to a mo- 
nastic life at Jumiéges; was elected to the see on the 
death of his uncle, in 717; administered it with re- 
markable success, but was banished to Cologne, in 732, 
by Charles Martel, apparently for resisting a contis- 
cation of the Church revenues; and died at a place 
near Liege in 738 (or 742), He is commemorated 
Feb. 20. 


Buchoméni (from ei yopa: to pray), a name some- 
times applied to those of the catechumens (q. v.) who 
remained to receive the minister's prayers and benedic- 
tions, See GENUFLECTENTES, 


Eudes ve Roucemont, sixty-eighth bishop of Be- 
sancon, belonged to one of the oldest families of Burgun- 
dy, and succeeded, Feb. 9, 1269, Guillaume de La Tour. 
He fell into a quarrel with his people, in 1279, concern- 
ing the expenses of the see, which resulted in his dis- 
comfture. He died June 28, 1801, See Hoefer, Nowe. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Bufronius. See EUPHRONIUS, 


Eugenius, a Catholic bishop or CARTHAGE, was 
elected to that see in 480 or 481. In 488 he was ban- 
ished by the Arian party to Tripoli, where be remained 
until 484, when he returned to his diocese. But the 
next king banished him to Gaul, where he remained 
the rest of his life. He died at Vienne, Sept. 6, 505, 
He left Ezpositio Fidei Catholici (printed in Migne, 
Patrol, Jat. lviii). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict, s v.; 
Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog, 8. v. 


Ethiopian Monk. 


EUGENIUS 


Eugenius, bishop or To.eno, the second of 
that name, was first a clerk of the Church there, 
and on being chosen bishop, retired to Saragossa 
ina monastery ; but being discovered, was brought 
beck to Toledo, and ordained in 646. He pre- 
sided at the councils held at Toledo in the years 
633, 655, and 656, and died in 657. He was the 
author of several works, particularly a treatise 
on the Trinity, two books of miscellanies, and 
one in prose and verse, which were published by 
father Sirmond at Paris (1619, 8vo; also in 1696; 
Venice, 1728, in the Bibliotheca Maz. Patrum; 
Lyons, 1677, xii, 345). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
av.; Smith, Dict. of Christ, Biog. 8. v. 

Eukteroi Oikoi (evcrnpror, an oratory, 
and ofrog, u Rouse), a name sometimes applied 
to ancient Christian churches. 

Bulogium, the consecrated bread of the 
Greek Church. 

Eulysius, bishop of Apamea, in Bithynia, 
one of Chrysostom’s most loyal adherents, ban- 
ished to Mizpab, beyond Bosrah,in Syria, A.D.406. 

Bumenides. See Furies. 

Euphemia, Saint, of Chalcedon, suffered martyr- 
dom iu the time of Galerius, cir, A.D. 307. Her anni- 
versary is Sept. 16. 

Buphemius (by some Euthymius), third patriarch 
of Constantinople, A.D, 489-496, was a learned historian 
and orthodox presby ter of that city, but became involved 
in the jealousies between the Greek and Roman eccle- 
siastica, and was finally deposed by the emperor Anas- 
tasius He died in 515. 


Euphrasia (or EBuphrosyna), daughter of 
Paphnutius of Alexandria, early in the 5th century, 
fled from home to avoid marriage, and was received 
into a neighboring monastery, where, under the as- 


sumed name of Smaragdius, she concealed her sex 


for thirty -eight vears. Her father meanwhile vis- 
ited her, without recognising her, and was converted 
to Christianity. On her death-bed she discovered her- 
self to him, and he became a monk. She is com- 
memorated by the Latins, Feb. 11; by the Greeks, 
Sept. 25. 


Euphrates, a heretic of the 2d century, was the 
founder of the sect of Ophites or Serpentarians, one of 
whose dugmas was, that the serpent by which our first 
parents were deceived was either Christ himself or Sophia 
{risdom) concealed under that form, for which reason 
they paid a kind of divine honor to certain serpents 
kept fur chat purpose. In most points he adhered to 
tbe Oriental or Gnostic philosophy, of two opposite 
principles, with the æons and other dreams of those 
sects. Origen did not consider the disciples of Euphra- 
tes as Christians, but as calumniators of Jesus Christ. 

Euphronius (or Eufronius). (1) Bishop of 
Antioch, intruded by the Arian party, A.D. 332-334. 
(2) Bishop of Colonia, in Armenia; afterwards metro- 
politan of Nicopolis, A.D. 375. (8) Ninth bishop of 
Aston, not long before A.D. 452; commemorated Aug. 
3. (4) The eighteenth bishop of Tours, A.D. 555-572, 
who resisted the violent encroachments of the civil 
power, died in his seventieth year, and is commemorated 
Ang. 4. ` 

Eurōpa, in Greek mythology, was the famous be- 
kared of Jupiter, for whose sake he transformed himself 
into a bull, and took her on his back to Crete, where 
the gave birth by him to Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
Sarpedon. According to Homer, she was a daughter 
of Phenix and Perimede; but later writers make her 
the daughter of the Pheenician king Agenor and Tele- 
pèama. Agenor, on learning of her abduction, sent out 
all his sons in search of her, with the command not to 
retam without her. As they did not discover her, the 
tons settled in strange countries, and thus the father 
lost all his children. Europa married Asterion, the 
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Antique Stone Figure of Europa. 


king of Crete, who brought up her children as wise, just 
men, so that they became the judges of the infernal re- 
gions. She was worshipped on Crete. The myth 
doubtless represents the passage of colonists across the 
Hellespont from Asia to Europe. 


Eurus, in Greek mythology, is the east, or, rather, 
south-east, wind, bringing to the Greeks close, damp 





Figure of Eurus. 


weather, and heavy storms. Therefore he is represent- 
ed on the tower of the winds with flowing hair, tangled 
beard, and of surly aspect. See East WIND. 


Busebia, Saint, abbess of Hamay or Hamaige, 
daughter of Adalbrand, a Frankish lord, and of St. Ric- 
trude, was born in 637. She was educated by her 
grandmother, St. Gertrude, abbess of Hamay (Hamati- 
cum), and was elected to succeed her in 649; but as she 
was only twelve vears old, Rictrude, who at that time 
was abbess of Marchiennes, let her come into her con- 
vent with her whole community, by order of the king, 
Clovis II. Eusebia, who could not forget her monas- 
tery of Hamaige, therefore rose secretly in the night 
with one of her friends, and went there to chant the 
service, and came back the following morning to Mar- 
chiennes, Her mother found this out, however, gave 
her a severe chastisement, and engaged many bishops 
and abbots tu remonstrate with her, but they found 
her inflexible, and advised Rictrude to leave her at lib- 
erty. When only thirteen years old, Eusebia returned 
to Hamaige as abbess, and governed her community 
with humility, mildness, and prudence. She died in 660, 
and is commemorated March 16. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s$. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ, Biog. 8. v. 

Busebius, the name of a very great number of early 
Christian ecclesiastics, of whom we mention a few of 
the most noted. (1) Fifth bishop of Antibes, cir. A.D. 
549-554. (2) Bishop of Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, A.D. 
862-370, a friend of Gregory Nazianzen. (8) The twen- 
ty-second bishop of Milan, A.D. 449-465. (4) Bishop 
of Pelusium, cir. A.D. 431-457. (5) Bishop of Tarra- 
gona, cir. A.D. 610-632. (6) Bishop of Valentinianop- 


EUSTACHIUS 


olis, in proconsular Asia, 
deposed for scandalous 
acts, A.D. 400. (7) Pres- 
byter of Rome, A.D. 
538, commemorated as 
a confessor Aug. 14. 
(8) Presbyter of Cre- 
mona, a friend of St. 
Jerome, 


Eustachius (or 
Eustathius, said to 
have been named Pla- 
cidius before his con- 
version), a noted saint, 
is commemorated by 
the Latins Nov. 2, and 
by the Greeks Sept. 20, 
as a military martyr, | 
along with his wife 
Theopista, and his two 
sons, Agapius and The- 
opistus, at Rome, under 
Hadrian, A.D.118. His 
Acts are evidently spu- 
rious, but his martyr- 
dom is undoubted. 
Many churches are ded- 
icated to him, especial- 
ly one in Rome, and 
one in Paris, Baronius 
thinks he may have 
been the Placidus who 
was a general under 
Titus (Josephus, Wur, 
iii, 4; iv, 187), but that 
would make him very 
aged. See Jameson, 
Sucred and Legendary 
Art, p. 792, 


Eustachius, Giov. PauL. See NoLa PAUL. 


Bustathius. (1) Abbot of Luxeuil (Franche- 
Comté), born in Burgundy about 560, succeeded St. 
Columbanus in 610, labored as a missionary among the 
Varasci in 616, and died in 625; commemorated March 
29 (by others Oct. 11). (2) Bishop of Attalia, resigned 
in 431. (3) Bishop of Berytus, in Syria, ejected for 
time-serving heresy, in 457. (4) Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, 801-805. 

Eustochius. (1) Fifth archbishop of Tours, 443- 
460, is commemorated as a saint, Sept. 19. (2) Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, 544-556. 


Bustorgius, bishop of Milan, 512-518. 


Bustrates, one of a class 
of martyrs to whom a festival is 
dedicated in the Greek Church 
on Dec. 13. 


Bustratius, a Greek theo- 
logian, who lived in the 6th 
century, wrote a treatise on T'he 
Condition of the Sout of Man 
after Death, printed for the first 
time bv Leo Allatius, in the De 
Occidentalium atque Orientali- 
um. The author has been iden- 
tified with Eustathius, the biog- 
rapher of Eutychius, of the 6th 
century, 


Eustratius, bishop of Nice, 


4 


; ; 





RKepresentatiou of St. usta- 
chlus, by Domenichino. 


the 12th century, and was voted 
for his polemic writings in di- 






ee, 


works, 


Antique Figure of 
ulerpe. 
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| tant; the former published at Venice in 1534, the lat- 
| ter at the same place in 1536, and at Paris in 1543. 


Euterpe, in Greek mythology, one of the muses, 
| who presided over lyric poetry. See cut below. 

| Butherius, bishop of Tyana, an earnest Nestori- 
an, Was an acknowledged leader of that party in the 
| Council of Ephesus (A.D. 431), and for some time 


Pia — He was ultimately banished to Scythop- 


olis, and thence to Tyre, where he died. He wrote 
a treatise, usually published with the works of Atha- 


| Dasius, 


| Buthymius, abbot of Pharan, in Judæa, was born 
in Melitene (Armenia) in 377. He was educated under 
bishop Otreius, who ordained him priest, and intrusted 
him with the direction of the monasteries of Melitene. 
In 406 he went to Palestine, and retired into a cell 
near Jerusalem. Soon after he was joined by a 
| great number of recluses, who chose him as their su- 
perior. His authority extended over several monas- 
teries. Euthymius converted to Christianity a large 
number of Arabians, and brought back to the orthodox 
Church several Nestorians and Manichæans. Through 
his entreaty also the empreas Eudoxia, the wife of Theo- 
dosius the younger, entered into the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church. ‘There was also attributed to Euthymius 
the power of performing miracles. He died in 473. 
After his death he was revcred as a saint, first in the 
Kast, and then in the West. See Hoefer, Nourelle 
Biographie Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dictionary of Chris 
tian Biography, 8. v. 


A — 
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NS | Eutropius, bishop of Valencia, in Spain, towards 


| the end of the Gth century, originally abbot of the mon- 
| ustery of Servitanum, was associated with the most in- 
fluential Spanish ecclesiastics of his time. 


Eutuchites (from sù, good, and Tign, fortune), a 
heretical sect mentioned by Theodoret as belonging to 
the 8d century. They held that our souls were placed 
in our bodies only to honor the angels who created 
them, that we ought to be afflicted at nothing, and 
to be equally pleased with vice and virtue. They 
also taught that Christ was the son of an unknown 
god. 

Butychianus, a celebrated monk in the mountains 
separating Phrygia and Bithynia, in the time of Con- 
stantine the Great. 


Butychius. (1) Bishop of Eleutheropolis (Heb- 
ron), in Palestine, in the middle of the 4th century, 
was deposed for semi- Arianism. (2) Sub-deacon of 
Alexandria, martyred by the Arians, A.D. 356. (3) The 
last-known exarch of Ravenna, A.D. 727-751. 

Bvagrius. (1) Orthodox bishop of Constantino- 
ple for two months in 370. (2) Bishop of Antioch, cir. 
A.D, 888-392. 

Evaldus, a Scotch prelate, was appointed the first 


bishop of the see of Argyle in 1200, by bishop John. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 284. 


Evangel (Gr. eÙayyéMov, good tidings), a name 
often applied to the gospel. Hence the term erargeli- 
cal (q. v.). 

Evangelical Adventists. See ADVENTISTS, 
EVANGELICAL. 

Bvangelista, the name given in the Greek Church 
to the deacon who reads the gospels in the course of 
divine service. 

Evangelists, THe Four, Representations of, in 
Christiun Art, The adoption of the four creatures of 


flourished in the beginning of | the apocalypse (iv, 6) as images of the evangelists does 


not seem to have taken place generally, or is not re- 
corded on Christian monuments, before the Sth century. 


vinity, and his philosophical | It involves, of course, a peculiarly impressive connection 
His Greek commenta- | between the beginning of the visions of Ezekiel and 
ties on Aristotle's Analytica, | the unveiling of heaven to the eyes of John. 
and on his Ethica, are still ex- | plication of each symbol to each writer may be referred 


The ap- 


EVANGELISTS 





St. Matthew. 


to Jerome on Ezekiel i. Matthew has the man, as be- 
ginning his gospel with the Lord’s human genealogy ; 





St. Mark. 
Mark the lion, as testifying the Lord’s royal dignity, or 
8s containing the terrible condemnation of unbelievers 





St. Luke. 


st the end of his gospel; Luke the ox, as he dwells on 
the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ; John the eagle, 





ss contemplating the Lord’s divine nature. Ingenuity 
aad devotion have done their utmost on this subject for 
ceataries, with little result. The accompanying em- 
blematieal figures are found in the chapel of San Satiro, 
ia Milan, See Martigny, Dict. des Arch. Chrétienne, 8. v.; 
Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 132 sq. 
Evangelists. In the British census of 1851 four 
congregations returned themselves as worshipping un- 
der this mame, probably to avoid being identified with 
tay sect, 
_ Bvans, Benjamin, D.D., an English Baptist min- 
wer, was born at Bilston, Staffordshire, May 13, 1803. 
As a boy his thirst for knowledge was intense, and he 
excelled in drawings on Staffordshire pottery-ware. He 
¥as converted in his youth, joined the Baptists, and at 
twenty entered Horton College, Bradford, Yorkshire. In 
1835 he accepted an invitation as pastor over a very small 
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Church at the seaport of Scarborough, where, for forty 
years, he preached four sermons, held five prayer-meet- 
ings, and conducted three Bible-classes weekly. He 
formed a new Baptist Ministerial Association, which 
sent out a young man from Horton College to represent 
the Baptist cause in Germany. He also founded the 
first Baptist church in Brussels. He effectually re- 
sisted the levying of Church rates in Scarborough on 
Independents; took a leading part in the anti-Corn- 
Law League, and in the anti-State-Church Associations, 
and was the founder and first secretary of the Mechan- 
ica’ Institute in the town; the Archwological Society 
and Museum owes much of its success to his efforts. 
He was the founder of the Society for the Education of 
Ministers’ Sons, and its president; the founder of the 
Theological College at Bury, and professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history in it; and he also established and edited The 
Baptist Record, a quarterly journal. Among his published 
works are, The Enlarged History of Scarborough :—The 
History of Horton and Rawdon Colleges :—The History 
of the Early English Baptists (2 vols.):—Modern Po- 
pery :—Hints to Young Christians :— Life of Wickliffe: 
—History of the German Reformation: — Lectures on 
Ecclesiasticul History :—The Religious State of Belgium, 
and about a score of pamphlets on popular topics. He 
was the father of the Freeman newspaper, and a con- 
tributor to half a dozen Baptist magazines. He died 
suddenly, April 6, 1871. See ( Lond.) Baptist Hand- 
book, 1872. 


Evans, C. D.D., a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born at Llannwchliyn, Merionethshire, June 22, 1781. 
He was baptized in early life, began to preach in 1809, 
was two years in the Abergavenny Academy, and then 
for seven years pastor of the small Church of Llannefyd 
and Llansannan. In 1823 he removed to Cefnmawr, 
which was his residence for thirty-five vears, during 
twenty-nine of which he was pastor of the Church in 
that place. Considering the imperfection of his early 
education, he became a more than ordinarily cultured 
scholar, and wrote, The Peculiar Tenets of the Baptists, 
and A Jlistory of the Baptists, Based on the Funda- 
mental Principles of their System. He died March 
28, 1864. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1865, p. 121. 
(J. C. S.) 


Bvans, Evan (1), D.D., a minister of the Church 
of England, is supposed to have been a native of Wales. 
He was sent to Philadelphia, Pa., by the bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1700. Five years before, a church had been 
built there, and of this he took charge. Through his 
instrumentality churches were formed at Chichester, 
Chester, Maidenhead, Concord, Evesham, Montgomery, 
Radnor, and Oxford, places all within a radius of forty 
miles, After four years of service at Philadelphia, he 
asked for and received an assistant. In 1707 he visited 
England, and urged that a bishop should be sent over 
to the colonies. In 1709 he returned to his charge in 
Philadelphia, and in 1711 it was found necessary to en- 
large the church edifice. Resigning, he again visited 
England in 1716, and on his return to America accepted 
an appointment to Oxford and Radnor, a part of his 
former field, and remained there until 1718, when he re- 
signed his mission, removed to Maryland, to St. George's 
parish, then in Baltimore, now Harford, County, and on 
every alternate Sabbath officiated in the adjoining par- 
ish, over twenty miles distant, He died in October, 
1721. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 22. 


Evans, Evan (2), a Welsh divine and poet, was 
born at Cynhawdren, in Cardiganshire, about 1730, and 
was educated at Jesus College, Oxford. After taking 
orders in college, he officiated as curate in several places, 
particularly Newick, in Kent, Llanvair Talhaiarn, in 
Denbighshire, and Towyn, in Merionethshire. He died 
at his birthplace in 1790. He published Dissertatio de 
Bardis (1764, 4to), and translated into Welsh two vol- 
umes of Ttllutson’s Sermons, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. V. 
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Evans, James, the celebrated Canadian mission- 
ary among the Indians, brother of Rev. Ephraim Evans, 
D.D., entered upon the missionary work at St. Clair, 
Ont., in 1834. He labored at Rice Lake, Credit, An- 
caster, and other places. To his mental vigor and in- 
domitable perseverance the Indians are indebted for 
many advantages. Not the least of these is a written 
and printed character of their language, invented by 
Evans, He left behind him many papers, both in print 
and manuscript—a private journal, translations, Indian 
vocabularies, letters,etc. He died suddenly, while on a 
visit to England, at Keelby, Lincolnshire, Nov. 23, 1846. 
Evans was a warm friend, a man of génius, an enter- 
prising explorer, a devoted missionary, and an humble 
Christian. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1847, 
p. 462; Carroll, Case and hts Contemporuries (see index, 
vol. v). 

Evans, James Harrington, a Baptist minister 
of John Street Chapel, London, was born about 1785. 
He died about 1849. His works are, Dialogues on the 
Trinity (Lond. 1819, 8vo):—Sermons on the Spirit of 
Holiness (1839, 4th ed. 12mo). See Allibone, Dict, of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Evans, John, LL.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
about 1767, at Usk, Monmouthshire. He was pastor of 
a congregation of General Baptists, Worship Street, Lon- 
don, from 1792 to 1827, and died in the latter year, leav- 
ing a number of theological sermons and other works, 
for a list of which see Watt, Bibl. Brit., and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, XCVII, i, 869. He published, in 1797, 
An Attempt to Account for the Infidelity of the Late Mr, 
Gibbon. His best-known work is a Brief Sketch of the 
Different Denominations tnto which the Christian World 
ts Divided (1794). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 

Evans, Jonathan, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Coventry about 1748. He was 
converted in 1778 or 1779, and shortly after began to 
work with much earnestness for the salvation of his ir- 
religious neighbors. In 1782 he turned his attention 
more particularly to the parish of Foleshill, near Cov- 
entry, and was so successful as to purchase, in 1784, 
a building for a place of worship, and eventually a chap- 
el was built. In 1796 a church was formed, chiefly of 
those who were the fruits of his ministry, of which he 
was ordained pastor, April 4, 1797. He died Aug. 3], 
1809. Mr. Evans was a plain, earnest preacher, and 
very successful in winning soula, He was the author 
of three fine hymns, commencing, “Come, thou soul- 
transforming spirit,” “ Hark! the voice of love and mer- 
cy,” “Let saints on earth their anthems raise.” See 
(Lond.) Evangelical Magazine, 1847, p. 128. 


Eveillon, Jacquxs, a French theologian, and grand- 
vicar of Angers under Messrs. Fouquet, Miron, De Reuil, 
and Arnaud, was born at Angers in 1572, and obtained 
his preferments in consequence of his superior knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical laws and customs. He died at 
Angers in 1651. He was the author of an excellent 
treatise, Des Excommunications et des Monitoires (1672). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 3. v. 

Eveleigh, Jons, D.D., provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and prebendary of Rochester (1781), was born 
in 1747. He died Dec. 10, 1814, leaving The Trinity 


(1791): — Sermons Preached before the University of | 


Oxford (1792) :—Plurality of Persons in the Godhead 
Proved (1797). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. 
Authors, 8. v. 

Everett, James, a noted English Methodist 
preacher, was born at Alnwick, Northumberland, May 
16,1784. He was converted when about nineteen vears 
of age, joined the Wesleyans, soon began to preach, in 
1806 was called into the regular work at Sunderland, 
and afterwards occupied important appointments in the 
Conference until 1821, when he became a supernumer- 
ary; but in 1828 resumed an efficient relation for a few 
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| insufficient persons might be put out of their Lishoprica, 
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years, and then retired as a superannuate to the city 
of York. In 1847 the celebrated “Fly Sheets” ap- 
peared in the Wesleyan connection, strongly inveighing 
against its administration; and their authorship being 
charged upon Mr. Everett, and he not denying it, he 
was expelled in 1848 from the ministry, together with 
Revs. James Dunn and Walter Griffith, who united in 
forming what has since been known as the Methodist 
Free Church (q. v.) Mr. Everett died in Sunderland, 
May 10, 1872, He is the author of several publications, 
chiefly biographical. 

Everett, Robert, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Gronant, North Wales, Jan. 2, 1791. 
He studied under Rev. Thomas Jones, of Newmarket, 
also in the Denbigh Academy; began preaching in 
1809, but two vears later entered Wrexham Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and completed a four years’ course. He 
was ordained pastor in Denbigh in 1815; dismissed 
in 1823; came to America and began to minister to 
the Welsh Congregational Church, Utica, N. Y., in July 
of the same year. ‘This charge he resigned in 1832, 
and in the following year became acting pastor at 
East Wintield, where he remained until 1835, when, for 
about three years, he served the Presbyterian Church 
at Westernville. In April, 1838, he was installed pas- 
tor of the two Welsh congregations of Steuben, a posi- 
tion which he retained until the close of his life, al- 
though, during the last few vears, he preached only oc- 
casionally. He died there, Feb. 25, 1875. The Welsh 
people in the United States gave him eleven hun- 
dred dollars as a testimonial in 1871. Sterogruphia is 
the title of a work which he published at Denbigh in 
1816, in which shorthand writing was first adapted to 
the Welsh language. Sixty editions of his First Cate- 
chism were published in Wales, being first issued at 
Denbigh in 1822. This was republished in America, 

| and passed through several editions, At Steuben he 
published a Larger Catechism ; also A rveinydd, an aid to 
reading Welsh, of which fifteen editions were printed 
prior to his death. In January, 1840, he published the 
first number of Y Cenhadwr Americanaidd (The Amer- 
ican Missionary), a Welsh Congregational monthly, 
which was edited, after his death, by his son. In 1843 

| he published Y Dyngarwr (The Philanthropist), devoted 
to emancipation and temperance; and froin 1850 to 1852 

| he edited Y Detholydd (Eclectic). Two Welsh hymn- 

_ books, published in 1839 and 1846, were in large part 

| prepared by Dr. Everett. See Cong. Quarterly, 1876, 
p. 425; 1877, p. 314. 

Everton, SILVESTER Dk, an English prelate of the 
18th century, took his name from Everton, a village in 
Bedfordshire. He received the lord chancellorship of 
England in 1246, and was very skilfy] in customs of 
chancery. The next year he was consecrated bishop 

With the rest of the English bishops he 
boldly requested of Henry IIT that all foreigners and 


The king retorted on the bishops, singling out Silvester 
as to the point of insufficiency. Everton lost his life by 
a fall from a horse, in 1254. See Fuller, Worthtes of 
England (ed. Nuttall), i, 168. 

Evigilator, an officer in Greek monasteries, whose 
duty it was to waken the monks for nocturnal and 


| Matatinal services. <Another officer of the kind wag 


the excilator, who had to waken a monk asleep in 
church. 

Evocatio, a religious ceremony observed by the 
ancient Romans when besieging a town, in which they 
solemnly called upon the deities of the place to fursake 
it and come over to their assistance. They usually at- 
tempted to bribe the gods by promising them temples 
and festivals. 

Evodius, according to tradition, the first bishop of 
Antioch, after A.D, 42. 

Evolution. The important relations which the 
scientific subject has assumed to religious literature 
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jestifies us in a more copious and particular treatment 
than was appropriate under the general head of DE- 
VELOPMENT (q. v.).* 

I. Defirttion. — Evolution in its widest sense, and 
viewed frum the scientitic standpoint, is the continu- 
ous transformation and differentiation of an identical 
substance. More specifically, it is the continuous un- 
folling of a material existence according to such method 
that constituent parts which were germinal or potential 
become actual and functional, and according to such an 
order that the primitive existence is successively more 
differentiated, with parts progressively more and more 
specialized in structure and function. It is the passage 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. It im- 
plies continuity and unity of existence. It also im- 
plies persistence of the fundamental conception em- 
bodied in the primitive substance, so that, however di- 
versiGierl, all its parts still conform to a changeless type. 
It is a mode which reveals itself transcendentally as 
the pecessary product of mind; it reveals thought as 
all-pervading and all-enduring throughout the material 
realm in which the law of evolution finds its exempli- 
feation. 

Whether the phenomena of the natural world come 
into existence under a method conformable to the above 
definition of evolution is a question of fact, to be de- 
aded by investigation of the phenomena.t ‘This ques- 


tion of fact falls, therefore, strictly within the domain. 


of natural science. Whatever verdict may be pro- 
nounced at this tribunal can never be invalidated by 
any à priori considerations, nor by any delineation of 
supposed consequences or implications of the verdict. 
Nor ean it be set aside as proceeding from incompetent 
authority, since no authority in a question of fact can 
be conceived more competent than that of a body of 
witnesses who have surpassed all others in the study 
of that about which they testify. For our present pur- 
pose we must ascertain, therefure, what are the deter- 
Binations of natural science in reference to the nature 
of the successions of phenomena in the natural world. 
Does science tind a material continuity runuing through 
these successions; or does it find them marked by in- 
terraptiona, discontinuity, and new beginnings? 

IL History of Opinion.—In searching fur the best 
jedgment of mankind in reference to the question of 
@aterial continuity in the natural world we ought to 
cite frst the opinions of thinkers antedating the epoch 
when scientific research had supplied material for a 
Pruper demonstration of the doctrine. As all philoso- 
phizing on the laws uf nature must, of necessity, be 
grounded on an observation of nature more or less ex- 
tensive and more or less exact, so the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers, however slender the basis of their 
iadactions, must be regarded as essentially scientitic. 
Science had not yet been distinguished from philoso- 
phy. Theories as to the origin of the world and of 
organic existence were in vogue some centuries before 
the Christian æra. The hylozoism of the Ionian 
physicists conceived a primordial matter endowed with 
generative or transmutative powers through which cos- 
mie forms, successively differentiated, came into being. 
The speculation presents analogies with the modern 
one of Buffon. Heraclitus, about 500 B.C., taught 
the doctrine of a perpetual flux of things, involving 
ceaseless conflicts between opposites, in the midst of 
which individaal things survive, by superior fitness, 
the processes of destruction and renovation. A devel- 
epmental mode of cusmic origins was taught by Anax- 
agoras of Clazomene (Aristotle, Physica, viii, 1) about 
500 B.C. He supposed the primitive condition of things 
te be a heterogeneous commixture of substances with- 





° We present, unmodified, the facts and positions of onr 
esteemed correspondent on this anbject, who views it in 
a scientific aspect, although we dissent from some of his 
conclasions.—Em. See Scerrioiss, in this volume. 

t Not 2 lntively viewed, however, but in the light of 
al the evideuce, both natural aud revealed.—Ep. 
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out order or motion. This continued an indefinite 
period, when the mind began to act upon it by in- 
stituting a revolving motion at a single point. This 
propagated itself into the surrounding realm, and led to 
the separation of the elementary contraries, fire and air, 
water and earth. The process was repeated in the re 
sulting masses, and thus, by continuous differentiation 
of likes and unlikes, the actual constitution of the world 
resulted (Ueberweg, Hist of Philos. i, 66). The views 
of Leucippus and Democritus, about 480 B.C., contem- 
plated a gradual evolution of things, ‘They held that 
immensity was eternally filled with atoms actuated by 
an eternal motion. ‘These, in disposing themselves ac- 
cording to size, produced collisions which originated 
vortical motions. These, extending farther and farther, 
led to the formation of worlds, Such views were ex- 
tended by Epicurus and the Roman Lucretius; and 
long afterwards, similar thedries, but with more theistic 
leanings, were entertained by ‘Torricelli, Galileo, and 
Gassendi. The Greek atomists attributed the lateral 
motions of the atoms to choice—a conception of the 
animated nature of atoms which was revived in the 
monads of Gassendi, Leibnitz, Rosmini, Campanella, 
Bruno, and Maupertuis; and reproduced in the con- 
scious atoms and molecules of Hiickel, Elsberg, and 
other moderns. The evolution of the cosmic system 
through the intervention of vortices was undertaken 
in the well-known theory of Descartes (Principia Phi- 
lusophia, 16144); and Kepler made use, also, of a vortical 
movement in the matter of a primitive chaos, but in- 
voked the Empedoclean conception of attractions and 
repulsions for the initiation of the primitive motions, 
The speculations of Swedenborg (Principia Rerum Nat- 
uralium, 1733-84) also posited vortical atomic motions, 
which expanded to cosmical movements and led to the 
differentiation of worlds, ‘These various speculations 
(more fully set forth in Winchell's World Life, or Com- 
paratice Geology, pt. iv), opened the way for the better- 
defined and better-defended nebular cosmogonies of 
Kant and his successors, ‘The evolution of the carth’s 
physical features by means of tire and water was first 
undertaken by Leibnitz (Protogaa, etc., 1749, first, in 
abstract, in Acta Aruditurum, Leipzig, 1683). ‘These 
eminent thinkers, whom, in this connection, we can only 
mention, all conceive the earth and the solar svstem to 
have originated through the progressive differentiations 
of a primitive chaotic matter. This is the conception 
of modern evolution. 

Meantime the notion of a material continuity in the 
successions of the organic world was repeatedly shad- 
owed forth, Empedocles taught the progressive orig- 
ination of organic forms. Aristotle maintained that 
immanent divine mind determines in nature a tendency 
towards improvement and perfection. Lucretius held 
that the races of men, however diverse, are derived 
from a common origin, and this through the continual 
survival of those best fitted for the environment. In 
later times, Sir Mathew Hale (Primitive Origination of 
Mankind, 1677, p. 211), enumerates distinctly the results 
of the struggle for existence inthe animal. De Maillet 
(Telliamed, Amsterdam, 1748), attempted to explain how 
animal forms undergo transmutation through the influ- 
ence of changed environment; and Lamarck (Philoso- 
phie Zodlogique, new ed. 1873) to this influence added 
the principle of use and disuse, and admitted also an 
underlying inherent conatus towards beneficial change. 
These very concise references to the history of opinion 
may be supplemented by a perusal of the article on 
“Evolution” in the Ancyclupedta Britannica, and by a 
study of the later works to be mentioned in the prog- 
ress of this article. Within our restricted limits it will 
be more profitable to proceed to an outline of the evi- 
dences of evolution as at present understood. 

III. The Scientific Eridences.—1. Jnorganic Erolu- 
tion, The processes of change in the topographical and 
hydrographical features of the earth's surface are so fa- 
miliar that we almost fail to note the fact that these re- 
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cent transformations are but the last terms of a series 
of changes which have monided the globe and imparted 
to it the features that complete its fitness for the recep- 
tion of organic populations, But, in fact, the filling and 
drainage of a pond or lakelet in a human lifetime is the 
same kind of work as that which spread the deposits of 
the prairies of the Mississippi, the tchornosjom of south- 
ern Russia, the pampas of Buenos Avres, and the steppes 
of southern Siberia, The alluvial sediment left by a 
Mississippi overtlow of this year is only one of the suc- 
cession of contributions which, in ages past, have formed 
the entire delta of the great river. The delta grows; 
ocean sediments accumulate; the hillsides waste; the 
mountains wear out; whole shore-lines rise or sink; 
and the integration of these minute annual changes be- 
tween vast limits of time shows that all the grander 
features of our planet have grown into existence by 
progressive transformations of the original matter. All 
this is obvious. 

So it is obvious that the obeerved and admitted tenor 
of events implies an ancient course of change, in times 
so remote that the conditions had not yet approximated 
to those revealed in the human period. ‘The pages of 
geological science enumerate those changes. It is not 
necessary to assume that all or any of the conclusions 
of science are exact in reference to the particular events 
of the geological past; it cannot be doubted, however, 
that research has successfully shown that the present is 
the outcome of the past, and that the rocks and waters 
and gases which we observe are only a transformed 
portion of the material of the primeval world. The 
actual earth has passed, by material continuity, from 
a primitive state, in which all its physical conditions 
were extremely different from the present. Its moun- 
tains, rivers, islands, and seas have progressively come 
into existence. Its different portions have become 
more and more differentiated. It was once more homo- 
geneous, It has undergone a real evolution. 

But the geognostic data which pass before our obser- 
vation disclose the primitive world in a process of emer- 
gence from a molten state. ‘The world’s history has 
been a history of cooling; and there are numerous indi- 
cations that the actual records of geology note only the 
last stages of the world’s cooling history. We have 
not the space at command, nor is it necessary, to enter 
into an enumeration of the grounds on which science 
has traced terrestrial evolution backward to a nebular 
state, and even to a remoter one, in which the matter 
of the whole solar system is disclosed in a process of 
common evolution, under the action of the same forces 
as enter into the transformations of the earth's surface 
in these times, before human eyes. That our planetary 
system has had a nebular history is almost unanimous- 
ly admitted by the science of the present. The chief 
divergences of opinion concern only some details of that 
history. This conclusion implies a material continuity 
through the totality of the changes. Rocks and ocean 
and atmosphere have grown out of fire-mist and nebula. 
World-life is a grand spectacle of evolution, and it illus- 
trates continuity and unity of method on a scale of vast- 
ness which is deeply impressive. The details of the 
evolution must be sought in special works (see Win- 
chell, World Life, 1883). The conception of modern 
nebular theory is itself an evolution. It was first shad- 
owed forth by the Greek and mediæval thinkers already 
quoted, It began to assume a consistent and modern 
aspect at the hands of Immanuel Kant (A Ugemeine Na- 
turgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels, 1755, and a prize 
essay, read in 1754 before the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ence). Sir William Herschel’s nebular researches dis- 
closed the apparent existence of enormous patches of 
chaotic world-stuff, which seemed to undergo a process 
of differentiation into stars and planets (see sundry me- 
moirs, read before the Royal Society of London between 
1783 and 1818, but especially in 1784, 1785, 1791, 1795, 
1811, and 1814; also Sir John Herschel, Observations of 
Nebula and Clusters af Stars at Slough, 1825-88; Phil. 
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Trans. Nov. 21, 1888). Laplace, in apparent ignorance 
of Kant’s remarkable speculation, brought the concep- 
tion of nebular cosmogony to a rigorously scientific 
statement (Ezpostiion du Systeme du Monde, 1796); 
and the general form of his theory enters into the most 
recent cosmological speculations, though the progress 
of discovery and of thought has necessitated slight 
modifications, and has greatly extended the scope of 
the grand generalization. That which for years was 
known as “the nebular hypothesis”* bas strengthened 
into a nebular theory, accepted now with almost the 
same confidence as the Newtonian theory of universal 
gravitation. This is the verdict of science on a ques- 
tion in its own appropriate fiekl. No dissent from the 
outside is deserving of consideration ; though, of course, 
exceptions taken by a scientilic minority must be hon- 
estly examined. For a discussion of alleged difficulties 
of nebular cosmogony, see Winchell’s World Life, p. 153~ 
198, 

According to this conclusion, the cosmic realm is the 
grandest conceivable exemplification of the metbod of 
evolution pursued in nature. ‘This evolution guides 
and determines all the ulterior details of inorganic his- 
tory. The total inorganic universe, as we know it, is 
the final outcome of the method of efficient activity 
revealed in nature, and it has been exerted upon iden- 
tical portions of matter from the dawn of cosmical his- 
tory to the present. The question of fact, so far as con- 
cerns inorganic nature, can no longer be agitated. 

2. Organic Erolution.—This is a greater and more se- 
rious question, Does a material continuity run through 
the succession of organic types which have appeared 
and disappeared in the history of the world? Are the 
higher species of the modern world descended from the 
lower species of the ancient worki? Are the diversified 
types derived from a common ancestry? Is man’s bod- 
ily organism the outcome of genealogical descent ? 
That these queries must be answered affirmatively 
seems to be the inevitable conclusion from an enormous 
amount of modern research. ‘The proofs are numerous 
and diverse; but we may range them along five lines 
of argumentation, converging towards the conclusion. 

(1.) Ontogeny.—By this we mean the history of the 
individual, This, beyond all controversy, is an evolu- 
tion. The succession of changes from the beginning 
of conscious life to maturity is great, but they are 
wrought in the same identical being. Still greater 
ontogenetic transformations may be traced back through 


* The “nebular theory ” here referred to fs based upon 
the snpposhion that the univeree originally existed in the 
form of gaseons vapor diffused by intense heat through- 
ont space, and that all the heavenly bodies have reaulted 
from this by rotation and pacan condensation throngh 
cooling off. Most or all the phenomenn which they ex- 
hibit, such as sphericity, orbital and axial revolation, toe 
gether with earthquakes and volcanoes (as ehowing the 
still liquid central maea), are thought to be best explained 
on this hypothesis, and the fact that nebuls are yet dis- 
covered in the starry epaces is held as confirmatory of it. 
On the other hand, some of these nebule have already 
been resolved by powerful teleecopes into n maes of zepa- 
rate atara, and the presnmption is therefore strong that 
anch is the composition of all of them. Comets are too 
little known to be of much weight in the argument. Many 
astronomical facta, however, are decidedly antagonistic to 
the “nebular” view, snch as the want of ascertainable 
ratio between the magnitndes, distances from the enn and 
periods of revolution of our own planets and the obliqnity 
of their orbits, eome celestial bodies actually moving in the 
opposite direction. Experiments with the epectrom show 
that they are not all composed of the same elementa, 
Moreover it is impossible to eee, if apace were at first 
filled with incandescent gna, where the excessive heat 
conld have radiated to. For these and other reasons 
some of the nablest astronomers, Proctor for example, 
wholly discard the theory as insufficient and disproved. 
The question is a purely ecientific one, of no especial in- 
terest to the theologian, 20 long as the origination of 
matter, motion, and life, with their laws aud properties, 
be attributed to the divine fiat. But the attempt to iden- 
tify the processes of the nebular theory of cosmogony with 
any part of the narrative in the firet chapter of Genesis is 
exegetically preposterons. Whatever therefore may be- 
come of that theory, Moses is not responsible for it, and 
revelation has nothing to do with it— 
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embryonic life to the earliest changes wrought in the 
fertilized ovum. The unfertilized ovum ia itself only a 
transformed epithelial cell, and consists of yolk, ger- 
minative vesicle, and germinative dot. The successive 
transformations of these elements bring into view, first, 
the faint outlines of the most fundamental structures, 
as vertebrae, spinal marrow and brain, heart and diges- 
tive structures, then the complete details, and finally 
the accessory structures belonging to the perfected furm. 
The particulars of the history are too technical to be 
enumerated in this place. This succession of embryonic 
transformations in a higher vertebrate reveals a won- 
derful case of characteristic evolution, beginning in a 
cell and ending in a complicated animal structure. But 
the most impressive significance of the history will be 
mentioned in another connection. For details, see Bal- 
four, Treatise on Comparative Embryology (1880, vol. 
i); Kölliker, Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschen und 
der héheren Thiere (1876) ; Foster and Balfour, Elements 
of Embryology (1874, vol. i, on the chick); Häckel, An- 
thropogente (1874); Packard, Life Histories (1876); and, 
farther, the important works of Hickel, Owen, Bischoff, 
Parker, Remak, Agassiz, Clark, Reichert, von Baer, etc. 
(2.) Morphology.—The forms of animals and plants 
are said to be similar in proportion to their affinities; 
bat the implications of the statement are seldom appre- 
ciated. Among men, family resemblances are under- 
stood to signify blood relationship more or less remote. 
All men of the same race possess so many points of 
resemblance that every one admits their common de- 
scent from the same original parent. All mankind, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of evolution, however diverse 
in feature or endowment, must have descended from a 
common primitive human ancestry. But when we 
speak of two so-called species of the cat family, say the 
leopard of Africa and the panther of Asia, the popular 
opinion is that they are primordially distinct; though 
their resemblances are vastly closer than those of the 
Bushman and his neighbor, the Cape Englishman, the 
denial of whose kinship we resent. Iv fact, these two 
cats are so closely similar that some zoologists unite 
them in one species. If pronounced one species, popu- 
lar opinion would assign them a common descent; if 
two species, it would hold them primordially distinct. 
Yet the animals, with all their characteristics, remain 
the same, whatever view may be taken of the system- 
atic value of their slight distinctions. Now the ques- 
tion of consanguinity is one of fact, not depending on 
the opinion which may be entertained respecting differ- 
ences.* Whatever that opinion may be, it continues 
manifest that we have a better reason for ascribing 
these cats to a common ancestry than for doing this 
with a Congo African and a blonde Scandinavian. But 
suppose we compare the leopard and the tiger —two 
distinct species by all admissions. The nature of their 
resemblances is precisely the same as in the other case, 
and only a little less in degree. To admit the common 
descent of the leopard and panther is to compel, at the 
twk of inconsistency, the admission of the common de- 
scent of the leopard and the tiger. When we assent to 
the consanguineous relation of two recognised species 
the whole proposition, in all its breadth, is conceded, 
that not only all cats, but all mammals, are derived from 
some primitive stock; and the divergences existing 
have been acquired during the progress of the genera- 
tons. Bat since mammals present so many gradua- 
tions towards birds, in egg-laying ornithorhynchus and 
echidna, towards reptiles in the chelonians, and fishes in 
the cetaceans, we cannot refuse a common descent to 
mammals and all other vertebrates, This admission 
brings the whole animal kingdom with it, for some 
tunicates and cephalopods would be admitted close kin 
to some of the lowest vertebrates. Indeed, if we com- 
pare any two representatives of the animal kingdom, 





* Bat on this question we have. in the book of Genesis, 
ical proof which cannot enfely be neglected; and it 
is more definite than the ie —En. 
I —l 
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however divergent, we shall find that they resemble 
each other in more points than the number of their dif- 
ferences; and the argument for their common descent 
is of the same nature as in the case of the negro and 
Scandinavian. This, then, is an indication of the nature 
of the argument from morphology—and we can only 
present the indication (for further details, see works on 
zoology and botany). Some striking animal portraits 
may be found in Johnson, Natural History (2 vols. 
8vo); Cassell, Natural /listory (1883, 6 vols, 8vo); 
Knight, Animated Nature (2 vols. 4to); Brehm, Thier- 
leben (9 vols. 8vo). Details of structure in Owen, Com- 
parative Anatomy (3 vols, 8vo) ; Hiickel, Generelle Mor- 
phologie der Organismen (vol. i); Gegenbaur, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Anatomie (8vo); Huxley, Manual 
of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals (8vo), etc. 

(3.) Paleontology.—The doctrine of the descent of all 
living species from a common remote ancestry implies 
that in former times the divergences of organic types 
were less than at present. Such a retral convergence 
of genealogical lines is precisely what palwontology 
shows. Within historic times this convergence is al- 
most imperceptible; but as soon as we enter the eons 
of geology no fact is more conspicuous. To take an 
example which has been much bruited, the domestic 
horse, now so widely differentiated from five-toed quad- 
rupeds, we find that in the age immediately preceding 
the present true horses lived, in which the rudimentary 
second and fourth digits, or splint bones, of the modern 
horse were more developed. Further back were horses 
with the same bones terminated by dangling hooflets, 
Still further back were horses having these hooflets 
more developed, and reaching the ground, But these 
horses had other splint bones, the rudimentary condi- 
tion of a first digit, and in remoter times these rudi- 
ments are found terminated by dangling hooflets, and 
in still remoter, by functional hoofs, So we trace the 
succession of equine types back to a four-toed quadru- 
ped which, when we consider the corresponding diver- 
gences in the teeth, tibis, and other structures, we should 
hesitate to group with modern horses, if they were not 
connected by a gradation so gentle that we find no place 
to draw the dividing line.* The ancient four- toed 
horses are connected with a type of five-toed predeces- 
sors by a similar kind of relationship. The equine 
succession leads back, therefore, to a five-toed quadru- 
ped. If we take the modern ox or sheep or pig or 
camel or rhinoceros, we shall be able to trace back sim- 
ilarly a succession which leads towards a primitive five- 
toed quadruped; and in every case such quadruped 
approximates the form which stands at the beginning 
of the equine succession. The details of facts estab- 
lishing such a generalization are accessible to all read- 
ers in the writings of Leidy, Cope, Marsh, Gaudry, Owen, 
Huxley, and other palwontologists. See Cope’s me- 
moirs in reports of surveys under Hayden and Wheeler, 
and briefer papers in American Naturalist ; Marsh, in 
American Journal of Science (ser. iii) ; Leidy, U. S. Geol. 
Survey of the Territories (vol. i); Ancient Fauna of 
Nebraska (1853); “ Extinct Mammalia of Dakota and 
Nebraska,” in the Jour. Acad. Nat. Science (Phila. 1869, 
vol. vii). In a manner precisely similar the two types 
of modern birds — “flying” and “running” — may be 
traced back along two successional lines, to Mesozoic 
Saurian reptiles. So, progress has been made in trac- 
ing lines of succession among invertebrate animals and 
plants. The facts show what the doctrine of descent 
requires, a gradual convergence backward of all the 
lines of organic succession. 

But, if these successions are genealogical,+ there must 
have been uninterrupted continuity along each line. 
The chain connecting the past and the present exhib- 


* Bnt there does not seem to be a particle of proof that 
these latter races were genetically or actually derived from 
the former ones. On the contrary, these very differences 
—all the evidence we possess on the subject—go to show 
that they are not their offepring.—Ep. 

t This genealogy is, in our view, a pure assumption.—Ep. 
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ited no missing links. It is the attempt of palæontol- 
ogy to discover traces of all the links; but obviously 
the attempt is more difficult than to find all the frag- 
ments of a meteorite which exploded in the sky before 
the Christian æra. The work of paleontology is nec- 
essarily incomplete; the relics of many types which 
once contributed to the continuity of the successions 
worked out remain undiscovered. There are, indeed, 
many missing links in our knowledge; but the tenor 
of discovery is such as to imply that no missing links 
interrupted the continuity of the actual successions. 
Every year’s acquisition of new facts narrows the great 
gaps, and closes up some of the smaller ones. Some 
successions are already reconstructed with marvellous 
completeness; beyond question much more is destined 
to be accomplished; and we may logically forecast the 
future state of the evidence and anticipate the conclu- 
sion. So we reason from paleontology, and it seems 
entirely logical to conclude that in the actual life-his- 
tory of our planet the successions of specific forms were 
nicely graduated from the rude and generalized types 
of the remote past to the large-brained and highly spe- 
cialized types of the present. But this admissidh does 
not establish any genetic connections running through 
the several series. Each species may still have resulted 
from a special origination. Only the presumptions to 
be drawn from embryology and morphology suggest 
genetic descent in palwontology. The facts of palæon- 
tology might be as they are, with every species a pri- 
mordial and persistent form; but the establishment of 
these graduated successions establishes what must have 
been the fact on the theory of common descent, and 
constitutes a link in the chain of argument. 

(4.) Variabilty.—Is it within the economy of nature 
that organic types shall undergo indefinite secular va- 
riation, or maintain essential permanence? Within the 
historic period few undomesticated species are known 
to have varied to any marked extent; but all those do- 
mesticated have become differentiated, and sometimes 
to a striking extent. The different breeds of horses, 
cattle, dogs, fowls, and pigeons differ to such an ex- 
tent that many of them, but for our knowledge of their 
common origin, would be set down by any naturalist as 
distinct species. They are distinct species in the same 
sense as the jaguar and the ounce and the panther 
are distinct. The elder Agassiz, though no evolu- 
tionist, used to proclaim the different races of men as 
widely distinct as the different families of monkeys. 
The suggestion that these divergences have not arisen 
in a state of nature seems to possess no relevancy, for 
it is still shown that the aptitude to vary is possessed by 
nature’s organisms. Moreover, the influences brought 
to bear on these animals through man’s treatment are 
the same in kind as those which sometimes arise from 
natural operations; they only differ in intensity, and 
thus accelerate changes for which nature fitted, and 
perhaps destined, the being. Finally, the changed 
forms result from the same kind of action of the same 
physiological forces as are in play in animals uninflu- 
enced by domestication. Only powers like those of 
digestion, respiration, growth, and adaptation have been 
employed in the development of these varieties, and 
these are the functional activities of all animals. It 
would seem, therefore, that the results of domestication 
may be fairly appealed to as tests of the permanence of 
species. (See Darwin, Animals and Plants under Do- 
mesticatton.) 

But it appears that great variations sometimes occur 
among animals and plants in a state of nature. Con- 
flicts between individuals and conflicts with physical 
conditions are influences continually making their im- 
pressions on the organism. These are not causes, but 
only conditions, of organic change. By the law of adap- 
tation the forces of the organism effect such changes 
as changed environment demands. ‘The same species 
of birds, mammals, and molluscs, in their wide range 
across a continent from east to west, and from north to 
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south, are found to vary according to the latitude, lon- 
gitude, altitude, and other circumstances. A thorough 
knowledge of such variations in North America has 
led to the merging of large numbers of once accepted 
species (Allen, Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. Hist. xv, 156; xvi, 
276; Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. ii, No 4, p. 845, Aug. 1876; 
Amer, Naturalist, Oct. 1876, p. 625; Baird, Mem. Na- 
tional Acad. Jan. 1868; Amer. Jour. Sct. IH, xli, Jan., 
March, and May, 1863 ; Ridgeway, Amer. Jour. Sci. IIT, 
iv, 454,v,415). Similar extreme variability is observed 
in many invertebrate species, both recent and extinct. 
Hickel, in a remarkable work on calcareous sponges, has 
reached the conclusion that all the forms belong to one 
species, so gradual are the transitions between the sev- 
eral nominal species (Die Kalkschwadmme, 1872, 2 vols. 
8vo). Many forms of fossil shells formerly regarded as 
distinct species have more recently been united, simply 
because series of intermediate forms became known. 
Hilgendorf has traced minutely the secular variations 
of a species of Planorbis (Ueber Planorbis multiformis 
tn Steinheimer Siisswasserkulk),and Hyatt has extended 
these studies (Proc. Amer. Assoc. 1880, and “ Anniver- 
sary Mem.” in Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1880). Similar 
work has been done among Palsozoic brachiopods. 

The infiuence of changed environment is sometimes 
accelerated by human intervention. The axolotl, per- 
manently gill-bearing in its native elevated home, loses 
its gills when kept near the sea-level, and becomes a 
land salamander. In Japan certain leeches and plana- 
rians have become adapted to land life, and a fish, even 
(Periophthalmus), frequents the land and seems in a 
transition state. Certain brine shrimps are reported by 
Schmaukevitch as undergoing important structural 
changes in the course of a few generations, when the 
brine is gradually freshened; and return to the original 
state as the salinity is again restored (Zeilsch. wiss. 
Zoölogie, xxv, Suppl. i, 1875, p. 103, pl. 6; Annals and 
Mag. Nat. Hist. March, 1876; ib. xxix, 429-494, 1877. 
See, also, Contributions to a Knowledge of the Influence 
of External Conditions of Life upon the Organization of 
Animals, transl. in Hayden's twelfth Ann. Rep. pt. i, 473- 
514. But compare Verrill, Proc. Amer. Assoc. 1869, 
280; Amer. Jour. Sci. II, xlviii, 244, 480; Packard, 
Amer, Jour. Sct. III, ii, 108), The domestic cat on the 
Pribilov Islands becomes thickened, short, losing the 
tail, and undergoing great change of voice. Certain 
domestic pigs in Texas are well known to have become 
solid-hoofed. 

Through hybridity, also, probably, result forms diver- 
gent from recognised species. Among cultivated plants 
hybrids are not uncommon. In the wild state the num- 
ber of reputed hybrid forma may be judged from a glance 
through any manual of botany. (See also, Hooker, 
Flora of New Zealand; Candolle, “ Etude sur !l'Espèce,” 
in the Bibliothéque Univ. de Genève, Nov. 1862; Hooker 
and Thomson, Flora Indica, vol. i,“ Introductory Essay,” 
London, 1855; Gray, Amer. Jour. Sct. II, xxi, 134; 
Naudin: Hybridity in the Vegetable Kingdom). Among 
animals, fertile hybridity, as well as infertile, is pretty well 
established.* From the hare and the rabbit bas arisen 
a self-sustaining hybrid now extensively employed in 
Europe for food. Fertile hybrids of the common and 
Chinese geese are extensively reared in India, as also in 
England; while several generations of the hybrid from 
the mallard and muscovy ducks are reported living in Mt. 
Auburn cemetery (Brewer, Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. I/ist. 
21 Jan. 1874). Carl Vogt reports fertile hybrids of the 
wolf and dog, as also of the goat and sheep, and the lat- 
ter is confirmed by Hickel; Von Tschudi and Vogt both 
report the same of the goat and steinbock, and of the 
fox and dog. The same is alleged of the buffalo and 
bison. Without relying on the intervention of hybrid- 
ity, enough has beer observed of the power of organic 
forms to adapt themselves permanently to the perma- 


* Bat we believe this is trne only to a very limited cx- 
tent, and the fertility very rarely extends to successive 
generations.— En. 
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nent changes of the environment to fully establish the 
conclusion that it is the economy of nature to permit 
etructural variations without limits.* If a full sarvey 
of the facts to which we have too briefly alluded justi- 
fies the conclusion, as we think it does, then no bar ex- 
ists to the conclusion that the successions of Palwontulog- 
ical types have arisen through the continued variation 
of primitive forms; and that the latter, also, may have 
arisen through variation and descent from one primor- 
dial, life-endowed being. ‘Thisextreme conclusion, how- 
erer, is not at all necessary to the proof of a method of 
evolution in the world, since the genealogical lines may 
have proceeded from any such number of beginnings 
as the state of the observed relationships may allow. 
(5.) Comparative Embryology.—A careful study of the 
aspects of the developing embryo of a higher vertebrate, 
as indicated above, under “Ontogeny,” shows that it 
reaches, in ascending order, a succession of stages which 
may be enumerated and defined. Now the facts to 
which we wish to direct attention particularly, con- 
stitute a series of significant parallelisms. (a) Ontoge- 
netic parallelism. Research shows that every higher 
vertebrate passes through the same embryonic stages, 
and no divergences revealing the characteristics of class, 
genus, and species make their appearance until the de- 
velopment is well advanced. To a certain stage the 
human embryo cannot be distinguished from that of a 
fish; at later stages, it diverges successively from the 
embryo of reptiles, birds, quadrupeds, and quadrumana. 
The embryo chick is abeolutely undistinguishable from 
the embryo of man until about the sixth day of incuba- 
tion. Even invertebrates pursue a course of develop- 
ment closely parallel with that of the earlier stages of 
the mammalian embryo. (Hiickel, Natürliche Schép- 
Sungsgeschichte, xi Vortrag; Anthropogente, xiii-xix 
Vortrage; Balfour, British Assoc. Address, 1880, Nat- 
wre, xxii, 418). (b) Tazonomic parallelism. The suc- 
cession of aspects presented by the mammalian embryo 
is identical with that shown in the gradations of living 
animais. The disappearance of the nucleus of the egg 
results in a simple cytode, which is paralleled in the 
living world by Protamæba, the lowest known animal. 
The new-formed nucleus gives the ovum the character 
of Ameba. The “morula” mass resulting from the 
divisions of the yolk is paralleled by Labyrinthula. The 
spheroid formed of a single layer of cells corresponds 
to the larves of Plunulu. The invagination of this, 
forming a two-walled spheroid or urn (“gastrula”) is 
paralleled by the larves of Protascus. The four-layered, 
elongated form answers tothe worm Turbellaria. The 
fibrous, semi-tabular cranium and gelatinous spine are 
found adult in the lancelet. The gill-arches of the em- 
beyo are permanent in the dog-fish and other sharks, 
The tailed condition represents the maturity of the rep- 
tile. So, without further particulars, it may be broad- 
ly asserted that the gradations of living animals are 
pictured in the successive stages of the mammalian 
embryo. (See especially Hiickel and Balfour, as cited ; 
Beer, Nachrichten über Leben und Schriften, 1865.) 
The principle has, indeed, found useful application in 
tome cases, in determining the relative rank of animals. 
(c) Paleontological parallelism. It was amply shown 
by the elder Agassiz that the geological succession of 
organic types presents an order identical with that of 
the classificatory arrangement of animals. (See espe- 
cally, Essay on Classification.) This has been more 
fully illustrated by Hickel (see citations above). Ow- 
ing, however to the recognised imperfection of our 
knowledge of extinct life, this parallelism is less detailed 
than the others. We know specifically, however, that 
the primitive form, Kozodn, must have been akin to 
Amabu and Latyriathula ; that the turbellarian grade 
was reached in Scolithus, of the Potsdam sandstone; 
that the shark type was attained in the Upper Silurian 
and Devonian ; the transition from aquatic to terrestrial 


*We submit that these ve 
prove a capacity for unlimit 


limited variations do not 
variation.—En. 
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creatures, in the Amphibia of the Coal Measures, with 
some advance in the Trias; tbat reptiles succeeded in 
the Mesozoic, and birds appeared on their decline; that 
the lowest mammalian types existed in the Jurassic, 
and higher types fullowed through the Tertiary; that 
tbe lowest four-handed animals were of Lower Eocene 
age, and that tailed monkeys, anthropoid apes, and men 
followed in due order. 

The established facts of comparative embryology 
show a prolonged and detailed succession of organic 
conceptions literally three times repeated. The doc- 
trine of chances demonstrates that this must result from 
some mutual dependence and connection among them. 
The palxontological succession must result from the 
order of succession under a law of development as prim- 
itively exemplified in the evolution of the individual. 
In the latter, each successive stage arises demonstrably 
by continuity with the preceding. The paleontological 
series consists of the final terms of many genetically re- 
lated embryonic series successive in the extinct world. 
The taxonomic series consists of the final terms of many 
genetically related embryonic series simultaneous in the 
actual world. All the terms in each series are therefore 
materially connected through the embryonic series of 
which they are several parts.* 

IV. Evolution Theortes.—While most evolutionists 
believe that the intellectual and moral elements of man 
are, equally with the material organism, the outcome 
of a long process of improvement, Mr. A. R. Wallace 
holds that both body and mind of man may have arisen 
in a different manner. (Wallace, Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection, Am. ed. 1871; Address at 
Glasgow Meeting Brit. Assoc. 1871, Amer. Jour. Sci. 
II, xiii, 377), while St. George Mivart limits the ex- 
ception to man’s psychic nature (Genesis of Species, 
1871; Lessons from Nature, 1876). The majority of 
evolutionists maintain that man’s body is so intimately 
identified in structure with that of lower animals that 
it is incredible that it has not participated in the com- 
mon history. As to his psychic nature, it is held to be 
identical in many of its manifestations with the natures 
of brutes, and a strong presumption hence arises that 
even man’s highest powers exist germinally in the 
lower animals, 

The speculations of theorists concern chiefly the 
causes, conditions, and instrumentalities on which or- 
ganic evolution depends, De Maillet, in a work whose 
title (Telliamed, 1748) was an anagram of the author's 
name, represents that organic beings possess an aptitude 
for structural changes, and that changes arise when, 
under changed conditions, the animal puts forth efforts 
to exercise changed functions. Lamarck (Philosophie 
Zoélogique, 1809 ; new ed. by Martins, Paris, 1878) main- 
tained that primitive rudiments of the great divisions 
of the organic kingdoms arose by spontuneous genera- 
tion; that these were endowed with an inherent tendency 
to improvement, which becomes effective especially 
through use and disuse of organs, while the influence of 
external conditions determines use and disuse. The 
author of the Vestiges of Creation, 1844, suggested that 
life first appeared on our planet “in simple germinal 
vesicles,” “ produced by some chemico-electrical opera- 
tion,” and that successive steps of advance were effected 
“through the agency of the ordinary process of genera- 
tion.” The conditions under which this process result- 
ed in an improved being were presented, he thought, 
in abnormally prolonged gestation. Next, the principle 
of natural selection was suggested simultaneously by 
Charles R. Darwin and A. R. Wallace (Jour. Linnean 
Soc. London, August, 1858; preceded by Wallace’s paper 
in Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. September, 1855), and this 


*The force of this argument, however, seems to us to 
be wholly invalidated by two facts: 1. No instance of the 
propagation of one species of anima) by parents of anoth- 
er, has been historically found; 2. The embryo in eve 
instance stops at the precise point prescribed by its speci- 
fic character; and becomes either an abortion or a mon- 
ster if it fails to reach it.—Ep. 
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was moet industriously and ably elaborated and illus- 
trated by Darwin in a subsequent series of publications 
which have constituted an epoch in the history of sci- 
entific thought (Origin of Species, 1859; Variations of 
Animals and Plants, 1868; The Descent of Man, 1871; 
Expression of the Emotions, 1872; Insectivorous Plunts, 
1875; Effects of Cross- and Self-Fertilizatwn, 1876, and 
numerous other works and memoirs bearing more or 
leas directly on the question of natural selection). This 
theory is not to be identified with the broad doctrine 
of evolution, as is commonly done. It assumes that a 
method of evolution exists in nature, and undertakes to 
explain by what means and agencies it is carried on. 
Recognising the fact that a perpetual struggle exists 
amony individuals for existence, and for must favorable 
conditions of existence, and that the strongest always 
succeed the best, while the feeblest tend to perish, the 
obvious and necessary inference is drawn that the spe- 
cies is perpetuated by its best representatives, and thus 
undergoes continual improvement, precisely as when 
man intervenes to improve the breeds of domestic ani- 
mals, Darwin inclined at first to consider this tendency 
a full explanation of organic progress, but later he ad- 
mitted other influences, including, like Lamarck, an 
inherent nisus towards improvement, and the effects of 
use and disuse of organs, For an ampler exposition of 
the doctrine, see the article “ Darwinism ” in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana. ‘That a process of natural selec- 
tion goes on, and that its tendency is what Darwin 
claims, all must admit. But there is a growing belief 
that organic advances and relapses require an appeal 
also, to other conditions, instrumentalities, and causes, 
For instance, professor Parsons, of Harvard, inclined to 
regard specific variation as the result of extraordinary 
births (Amer. Jour. Science, July, 1860, II, xxx, 1), and 
soon afterwards Richard Owen advanced an almost iden- 
tical idea (Anat. of Vertebrates, chap. xl; Amer. Jour. 
Science, II, xlvii, 33). Galton’s theory seems to be the 
same (fHereditury Genius, 1869, p. 863-883), Kolliker 
varied this conception by suggesting heterogeneous gen- 
eration through agamic and parthenogenic reproduc- 
tion—a profound misapprehension of proper generation 
(Ueber die Durwin'sche Schipfungsgeschichte, 1864 ). 
Huxley, while accepting Darwinism for what it is 
worth, has indicated some qualifications and additions 
(Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, 1862; On the 
Origin of Species, 1863; Critiques and Addresses, 1869, 
etc.) He holds particularly that nature sometimes 
makes considerable jumps; that the process of natural 
selection goes on among the molecules of the organism, 
and that there exists an tnherent tendency of organtza- 
tion to vary. The latter point he emphasizes. Alpheus 
Hyatt, in 1868, pointed out that degradational meta- 
morphoses in the old age of the individual, or the type, 
could not rationally be referred to natural selection, 
which acts in the contrary direction. An internal law 
fixes the duration of the species as of the individual. 
Specific advance he attributes to habitual acceleration 
of embryonic development. In the advanced age of species 
the reverse takes place, and thus the decline of a spe- 
cies reproduces, in inverted order, the succession of 
types which appeared during the rise of the species 
(Mem. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 1867, i, pt.2; Amer. Nat- 
uralist, June, 1870, iv, 230; Fossil Cephalopods, Museum 
Comparatur Zodl. Cambridge, 1872). Professor E. D. 
Cope varied this conception by attributing the recession 
of organic types to the influence of retarded develop- 
ment (Synopsis of Cyprinida of Penn. 1866; “ Origin 
of Genera,” in the Proc. Acad, Nat. Sctence, Phila. Octo- 
ber, 1868; “The Hypothesis of Evolution,” in Lipp. 
Mag. 1870, and Untversity Series, New Haven, 1878; 
“The Method of Creation of Organic Types,” in the 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Science, Phila. 1871, and other papers). 
Probably the suggestions based on rate and duration 
of embryonic changes are all available. At the same 
time it is quite conceivable that the principle of natu- 
ral selection obtains in embryonic life, both in condi- 
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tions immediately present with the embryo and those 
external conditions which produce them—the circum- 
stances surrounding the female parent, or even the male. 
This becomes intelligible on the basis of some such the- 
ory as Spencer's “ Physiological Units,” Darwin’s “ Pan- 
genesis,” Elsberg’s “ Plastidule Hypothesis” (Proc. A mer. 
Assoc. 1874, 1876), Hiickel’s “ Perigenesis” (Die Peri- 
genesis, 1876; Die heutige Entwickelungslehre, ete., 1879; 
Nature, Oct. 4, 1877, and Pop. Scien. Monthly Suppl.), 
or Brooks’ “ Law of Heredity ” (New York, 1883). Still, 
it must be admitted that in some cases widely variant 
forms, as in the Ancon breed of sheep, arise suddenly 
where, to all appearance, some other condition not vet 
known determines the divergence. We think also it 
must be finally admitted that the organism is affected 
by an implanted destination or law, which bends it con- 
stantly towards conformity to the environment, and em- 
ploys the several agencies mentioned for the accom- 
plishment of this result. In the history of the world 
the environment has undergone a progreasive differen- 
tiation and improvement. Organization has advanced 
correspondingly. When the environment remains per- 
sistent, or deteriorates, organic forms persist or even 
deteriorate to a corresponding extent. If, however, no 
existing theory of organic evolution proves final, the 
fact of organic evolution remains highly probable. 

V. Limitations of the Doctrine.—We have stated, pre- 
liminarily, that the question of evolution is simply one 
of fact. In ascertaining whether a method of evolution 
is a fact in the natural world, we are not concerned in 
anything outside of this simple inquiry. It is of no 
import whether the result is effectuated by necessity or 
free-will, by inherent forces, by implanted forces or ex- 
ternal forces, by material forces or spiritual forces, by 
mediate action or immediate action. We are not even 
concerned in determining what conditions are favorable, 
what instrumentalities are employed, whether the action 
is prenatal or postnatal, whether through embryonic 
development, prolonged, accelerated, or retarded. All 
these questions are interesting-—-some of them may be 
important. The human mind cannot be restrained from 
investigating them. But it is important to understand 
clearly that a verdict on any one of these questions 
does not bear on the antecedent question of fact. If 
the fact exists, different persons may explain and inter- 
pret it differently. The explanation falls within the 
domain of science; the interpretation touches philoso- 
phy and theism. Scientific explanations are already 
various—each probably partial. Interpretations may 
be materialistic or spiritualistic—that will depend on 
the antecedent philosophy of the thinker. They may 
be theistic or atheistic—that, depends on the predispo- 
sition of the interpreter. Philosophic and theological 
opinions must rest on other grounds. The fact of a 
method of evolution in the world is not responsible for 
them. 

More categorically, we may state: (1) The fact of 
evolution implies nothing in respect to causation. It 
throws no light on secondary cause or first cause. It 
does not imply the evolution of life from inorganic mat- 
ter. It knows nothing of beginnings; it discovers only 
a method of continuance; the beginning may have been 
a creation by fiat. It knows nothing of the cause or 
causes of continuance; it may be by immanent divine 
agency. (2) There is no assumption of inherent forces 
or necessary activities, or eternal matter. It is allow- 
able to deny inherent forces and necessary actions, and 
hold to the creation of matter and force, and even to 
the identification of natural force with the divine voli- 
tion. (3) There is no implication concerning the nature 
or origin of mind. It may arise with each distinct or- 
ganism; it may arise only in the buman organism. 
(4) Nothing is implied concerning the interpretation 
of the activities going forward in the organism. We 
are at liberty to affirm that they imply choice, selection, 
intelligence. We are at full liberty to trace intelligence 
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the all-embracing method of evolution is itself the high- 
est possible manifestation of intelligence and unity. 
(5) We may also, if we please, maintain that the meth- 
od of the world and the collocations of the world imply 
determination and motive. Thus, in brief, the limita- 
tions of the essential doctrine of evolution are such that, 
in spite of the speculative views of some evolutionists, 
the full acceptance of the doctrine does not conflict with 
any fundamental conception of Christian theology. 

VI. Literature —Many of the most important orig- 
inal works have been cited in the progress of this article. 
Some other titles may be added: Spencer, First Prin- 
aples of Philosophy ; Principles of Biology; Gray, Dar- 
winiana (1878); Romanes, The Scientific Evidences of 
Organic Evolution (1882); Chapman, The Evolution of 
Life (1878); Semper, Animal Life as Affected by the 
Natural Conditions of Existence; Die Verwandtschafts- 
bezichungen der gegliederten Thiere (1875); Lankester, 
Degeneration, a Chapter in Darwinism (1880) ; Lindsay, 
Mind in the Lower Animals (1879); Seidlitz, Bettrdge zur 
Descendens -Theorie (1876); Fritz Muller, Für Darwin 
(eod.); Zacharias, Zur Entwickelungstheorie (eod.) ; 
Jacoby, Etudes sur la Sélection dans ses Rapports avec 
lHiredité chez (Homme ; Canestrini, Teoria di Darwin 
Criticamente Exposta (Milan,1880); Du Prel, Der Kampf 
ums Dasein am ffimmel ; Faivre, La Variabilité des 
Especes (1868); Weismann, Studien zur Descendens- 
Theorie (1876) ; Ribot, Heredity ; O. Schmidt, Descent and 
Darwinism (1875); H. Muller, Die Befruchtung der Blu- 
men durch Insecten (1873; an Engl. translation, 1883) ; 
Alpenblumen und ihre Befruchtung durch Insecten (1881) ; 
Fechner, Einige Ideen zur Schépfungs- und Entwicke- 
le ichte der Organismen; Mivart, Man and Apes 
(1874); Bastian, Evolution and the Origin of Life ; Roux, 
Der Kampf der Theile im Organismus (1881); Cazelles, 
Outline of the Evolution Philosophy (1875). On the in- 
terpretation of evolution: Dreher, Der Darwinismus 
uad seine Stellung in der Philosophie (1877) ; von Giżycki, 
Philosophische Consequenzen der Lamarck-Darwin'schen 
Enticickelungstheorie (1876); R. Schmidt, Die Darwin- 
schen Theorien und thre Stellung zur Philosophie, Religion, 
uad Moral (eod.; id. Engl. translation); Henslow, The 
Theory of the Evolution of Living Things, and the A ppli- 
cation of the Principles of Evolution to Religion (1873) ; 
Leconte, Religion and Science; Simcox, Natural Law 
(18:7); Wright, Philosophical Discussions, especially 
p. 97-266; Weismann, Ueber die letzten Ursachen der 
Transmutationen (1876) ; Spiller, Die Urkraft des Welt- 
alls nach ihrem Wesen und Wirken (eod.); Schneider, 
Der thierische Wille (1880) ; Romanes, Animal Intelli- 
gence (1883); Mental Evolution in Animals (eod.) :; 
Savage, The Religion of Evolution (1877); Beale, Life 
Theories, their Influence upon Religious Thought (1871); 
Winchell, The Speculative Consequences of Evolution 
(1881); Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer, p. 301-385 
(ec), p. 801-385; Beckett, On the Origin of the Laws of 
Nature, Critical and adverse writings: von Hartmann, 
Wahrheit und Jrrthumim Darwinismus (1875); Wigand, 
Der Darwinismus u. die Naturforschung Newtons u. 
— (1874-77, 3 vols); Virchow, Die Freiheit der 

Wissenschaft im modernen Staat (1877; Engl. transla- 
tion); Semper, Häckelismus in der Zodlogie (1876); 
Michaelis, Anti- Darwinistische Beobachtungen (1877); 
Mirart, Lessons from Nature, as Manifested in Mind 
and Matter (1876); Contemporary Evolution (eod.); 
Agassiz, Contributions to the Natural History of the 
U. 8. vol. i, Introduction; Amer. Jour. Science, July, 
1860; Dawson, The Story of the Earth and Man (1873); 
Hodge, Whatis Darwinism? ; Barrande, Trilobites (1871); 
Cephalopodes (1877); Brachiopodes (1879). A monthly 
joarnal of highest ability, devoted to evolution, is Kos- 
mos, Stuttgart. (A. W.) 

Evovæ is an artificial word made out of the vow- 
els in the words “ seculorum Amen,” which occur at the 
end of the Gloria Patri. Its object was to serve as a 
kind of memoria technica to enable singers to render 
the several Gregorian chants properly; each letter in 
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evoves standing for the syllable from which it is ex- 
tracted. It must be borne in mind that psalms, ete., 
were sung under antiphons, and that the music of the 
antiphon, being constructed in a particular “mode” or 
“scale,” such as Dorian, Phrygian, and the like, the 
chant or “tone” (“tune”) to the psalm, being not in- 
tended to represent a full stop or close, might (and usu- 
ally did) not end on the final belonging to the mode, 
leaving that for the concluding antiphon: thus different 
forms of the same mode or tone would arise, and these 
were called evovæ, and sometimes by other. names. 
This only applies to the latter half (qadence) of the 
chant, as in the “mediation” (at the middle of the 
verse of a psalm) scarcely any variety was admitted, 
except such as arose from local use. Thus, in the vari- 
ous works on the subject, and in service books, varieties 
of endings are to be found of greater or less antiquity. 
See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antig. 8. v. 


Bvremond (Lat. Ebremundus), Saint, was born at 
Bayeux of a noble family; married a high-born lady, 
but suddenly devoted himself to a monastic life in Fon- 
tenay; afterwards became abbot of Mont Maire, in the 
diocese of Seez, and died about A.D. 720 (others say be- 
fore 584). He is commemorated June 10. See Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Antig. 8. v.; Guerin, Les Petits Bolland- 
istes, vi, 553. 

Evroul (Lat. Ebrulfus). (1) Saint, was brought 
up at the court of Childebert I and his successor, was 
noted for his learning and wealth, but renounced all for 
a monk’s life, and founded the monastery of St. Evroul 
d’Ouche (Uticus), in the diocese of Lisieux (Neustria), 
where he died in 596. He is commemorated Dec. 29. 
(2) The eighteenth bishop of Noyon and Tournay, died 
A.D. 621 (according to others, before 575). (3) Saint, 
is said to have been abbot of the monastery of St. Fus- 
cien-aux- Bois, near Amiens, probably near the close of 
the 6th century. He is commemorated July 26. 


Ewald, Christian Ferdinand, an Episcopal 
minister and famous missionary among the Jews, was 
born of Jewish parentage, Sept. 14, 1802, at Marolds- 
weisach, near Bamberg. At the age of twenty he joined 
the Christian Church, studied at Basle, and was in 1826 
licensed to preach the gospel. In 1829 he was called 
to London, and having duly prepared for missionary 
work, he connected himself in 1832 with the London 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Jews. 
In 1836 he was ordained by the bishop of London, 
having been previously in Lutheran orders. There 
are but few of the society’s missionaries whose sphere 
of labor has been so lengthened in duration or so wide 
in extent. For nearly ten years he labored with great 
devotedness in one of the most trying portions of the 
Jewish mission field—the north coast of Africa—at Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other large towns. In 1839 
he left Tunis for a time and proceeded to Leghorn, and 
in 1841 finally left Tunis to accompany the first An- 
glican bishop, Dr. Alexander, to Jerusalem as his chap- 
Jain, and for some ten years was earnestly engaged iu 
the Holy City. An account of the work is given in his 
Missionary Labors in the City of Jerusalem. In 1851 
ill-health compelled him to leave the East, and, be- 
ing appointed principal of the home mission, he took 
up his abode in London. In 1872 a general debility of 
constitution rendered it necessary for him to resign his 
position. He died August 9, 1874. The University of 
Erlangen, of which Ewald was a graduate, on the pub- 
lication of his German translation of the Talmudic 
treatise Aboda Sarah, in 1856, conferred upon him de 
religione Christiana inter barbaras gentes propaganda 
optime merito, linguarum orientalium gnarrissimo, the 
diploma of a doctor in philosophy, and the archbishop 
of Canterbury conferred upon him, in 1872, the degree 
of bachelor of divinity, as stated in the diploma, in con- 
sideration “ of his uprightness of life, sound doctrine, and 
purity of morals; of his proficiency in the study of di- 
vinity, of Hebrew and Oriental languages and litera- 
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ture; and also of his missionary labors and eminent 
services in the promotion of Christianity among the 
Jews.” (B. P.) 


Ewald, Georg Heinrich August, one of the 
most learned Orientalists of our century, was born at 
Göttingen, Nov. 16, 1803. In 1820 he entered the uni- 
versity of his native city, and three years later received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. After teaching for 
some time at the Wolfenbüttel gymnasium, he returned 
in 1824 to Göttingen, became repetent at the university, 
and in 1827 was made professor. In 1837 he was ex- 
pelled from hfs position for having signed, with six 
other professors, a protest against the revocation of the 
liberal constitution of 1833, which Ernest Augustus, king 
of Hanover, effected. In 1829 and 1836 he had visited 
France and Italy, and now (in 1838) he visited England. 
In the same year he was appointed professor at Ttibin- 
gen, where he remained for ten years. The bitter feuds 
with his colleagues made his stay there very unpleas- 
ant, and it was a relief when, in 1848, he was recalled to 
Gottingen. In 1867 he refused to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the king of Prussia, and this refusal was 
punished by his exclusion from the faculty of philoso- 
phy, although he was still allowed his salary and the 
privilege of lecturing. This latter privilege was with- 
drawn in 1868, on account of utterances against the 
king. He died of heart disease, May 4, 1875. Ewald’s 
writings have found about as many admirers abroad 
as at home. The value of much of his learning is seri- 
ously impaired by his dogmatic spirit. His indepen- 
dence often degenerates into self-conceit. His violent 
rationalism is conspicuous, His literary activity began 
in 1828, with the Composition der Genesis Kritisch unter- 
sucht, and only closed with an autobiography written 
during the last months of his life, which has nut been 
published. Of his many writings we mention, De Metris 
Carminum A rabicorum (Brunswick, 1825):—Das Hohe- 
lied Salomo’s übersetzt und erklärt (1826; 3d ed. 1866): 
—Libri Wakedti de Mesopotamia Expugnate Historia 
pars (1827) :—Kritische Grammatik der Hebr. Sprache 
(eod.), subsequently enlarged, and Ausftihrliches Lehr- 
buch der Hebr. Sprache des Alten Testaments (1844; 8th 
ed. 1870; Engl. trans]. by Nicholson, Lond. 1836; of 
the syntax alone, from 8th ed. by Kennedy, Edinb. 
1879) :—Hebrdische Sprachlehre far Anfänger (1842; 
Engl. transl. from 8d ed. by Smith, Lond. 1870) :—4 b- 
handlungen zur orientalischen und biblischen Literatur 
(1832) : — Grammatica Critica Ling. Arab. (1831-88, 
2 vols.) :—Dte poetischen Bücher des Alten Bundes (1835- 
89; 3d ed. 1868; Engl. transl. Lond. 1880 sq.):—Pro- 
pheten des Alten Bundes (1840, 1841; 2d ed. 1867, 1867, 
3 vols. ; Engl. transl. Lond. 1876-81, 5 vols.) :— Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel (1843-59, 7 vols.; 8d ed. 1868; Engl. 
transl. corresponding to vol. i-iv) :—Htstory of Israel 
(Lond. 1867-74, 5 vols.):—Die Alterthiimer des Volkes 
Isruel (1848; Engl. transl. Antiquities of Israel, Lond. 
1876) :—Die drei ersten Evangelien übersetzt und erklärt 
(1850) :—Das dthtopische Buch Henokh (1854) :—Das 
vierle Buch Ezra (1860) :—Die Sendschreiben des Apos- 
tels Paulus übersetzt und erklärt (1857) :—Die Johan- 
neischen Schriften (1861, 1862) :— Die Bücher des Neuen 
Testaments (1870, 1871) :—Dte Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Bundes (1870-75, 4 vols.) :—Jahrbiicher der bibli- 
schen Wissenschaft, i-xi, 1848-61, containing a number 
of essays which are still very valuable. In connection 
with L. Dukes he published, Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
ältesten Auslegung des Spracherkldrung des Alten Test. 
(1844, 3 vols.). See Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 341-344; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 261; 
Steinschneider, Bibl. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 


Ewe Version or TRE Scriptures. The Ewe or 
Ewegbe (also called Eipe, Atjighe, Krepe, Dahomey) lan- 
guage is spoken on the west coast of Africa, at and be- 
yond the river Volta. The Rev. B. Schlegel, of the 
Bremen Missionary Society, began to translate the Holy 


Scriptures into this language in the vear 1858, and the 
Bremen Bible Society undertook the printing of the 
same, In 1861 the four gospels were published. In 
1874 the British and Foreign Bible Society published, 
at the request of the Bremen mission, St. Paul's epistles, 
which were translated by the Rev. Mr. Ulerz, and in 
1878 the entire New Test. was issued from the press. 
Several books of the Old Test. have also been published, 
as Exodus, Joshua to Rath, and Samuel. Upto March 
31, 1884, there were distributed 4500 portions of the Old 
Test. and 3000 portions of the New Test. For the study 
of the language, see Schlegel, Schlüssel zur Ewe Sprache 
(Stuttgart, 1857). (B. P.) 


Ewh, Geore, a Lutheran minister, was born in 1828, 
at Kirchberg, in Rhenish Prussia. He studied theology 
at Bonn and Berlin, came to America in 1866, and was 
appointed pastor of the Lutheran Church: (St. Matthew’s) 
at Jersey City, N. J., where he died, April 7, 1881. (B. P.) 


Ewing, Alexander, D.C.L., a Scotch bishop, was 
born in Aberdeen, March 25, 1814. He was educated 
at a private school in Chelsea and at the University of 
Edinburgh, but, owing to his delicate health and ample 
inheritance, he did not adopt a profession on leaving 
school. He began preparation for the ministry in 1836, 
and entered into priest's orders in f841, when he took 
charge of the Episcopal congregation at Forres. He 
remained in this position until 1846, when he was elect- 
ed first bishop of the newly restored diocese of Argyll 
and the Isles, the duties of which office he discharged 
till his death, May 22, 1873. His theological views 
were communicated to the world in the form of letters to 
the newspapers, pamphlets, special sermons, essays con- 
tributed to the series of Present Duy Papers, of which 
he was the editor, and a volume of sermons entitled 
Revelation considered as Light. He also published the 
Cathedral or Abbey Church of Iona (1865). See Me- 
moir, by Ross (1877); Encyclop. Brit. (9th ed.), 8. v. 
Bwing, Greville, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1767; educated at the high- 
school; apprenticed to an engraver, but when of age 
studied theology at Edinburgh University; became 
tutor to the family of Mr. Lockhart, of Castle Hill; 
was licensed to preach Sept. 5, 1792, and his talents 
made him popular from the first. He was nomi- 
nated by the trustecs as minister of lady Glenorchy’s 
chapel, Edinburgh, in June, 1792, and ordained col- 
league in October, 1793. Aided by Robert Haldane, 
Esq., be proposed to organize a select company for 
propagating the gospel in Bengal, but the East India 
Company was hostile to the movement. He estab- 
lished the Missionary Magazine for Scotland, the first 
religious periodical in that country. He resigned his 
charge, Dec. 26, 1798; became minister to a large con- 
gregation at the Tabernacle, Glasgow, in May, 1799, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Haldane, and presided over a 
seminary for training pious young men for the ministry 
for two and a half years with considerable success, 
Differences having arisen with Mr. Haldane, he re- 
signed, and in 1811 became senior tutor to a new theo- 
logical seminary belonging to the Congregational Union, 
and continued to discharge the duties with praiseworthy 
fidelity till obliged by debility to resign. He died Aug. 
2, 1841. He published five single Sermons ; several con- 
troversial works; A Greek Grammar, and Greek and 
English Scripture Lexicon (Edinb. 1802, 1812) :— Facts 
and Documents respecting the Connections between Robert 
Haldane and Greville Ewing (1809):— An Essay on 
Baptism (1823):—Memoir of Barbara Ewing (1829), 
with many smaller works, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, 
i, 80, 81. 

Excellents. See Gaons. 


Excision, an ecclesiastical sentence among the 
Jews, whereby a person was separated or cut off from 
his people. See BAN; EXCOMMUNICATION, 


Exclusiva, in ecclesiastical law, means the right, 
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claimed by Austria, France, and Spain, to exclude each 
voe candidate at a papal election. This right has never 
been formally acknowledged by the curia, but the claim 
has always, since the 15th century, been complied with 
by the cunclave, although the Jesuits, shortly before the 
death of Pius IX, asserted that this right should no 
more be granted, since these states were no longer Cath- 
olic, in the old sense of the word, but tolerant rather. 
See Haberlin, Römisches Conclave (Halle, 1769), p. 152 
99.; Ueber die Rechte der Regierungen beim Conclure 
(Munich, 1872) ; Bonghi, Pio JX e il Papa Futuro (Mi- 
lan, 1877), p. 47-58; Mejer, in Herzog-Plitt, Real- En- 
klop. s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antig. 8. v. (B. P.) 

Exedra, a name sometimes given by St. Augustine 
to the ambo (q. v.). It is often used in ancient writers 
as synonymous with the apsis (q. v.). 


Exiteria, sacrifices offered by the ancient Greek 
generals before setting out on any warlike expedition. 
They were of the nature of divination, to ascertain 
whether the enterprise was to be successful or disastrous. 


Exocatacoeli, a name given to several officers of 
the Church at Constantinople, high in authority, and 
in public assemblies taking precedence of the bishops. 
Originally they were priests, but afterwards only dea- 
cons. The college of the ezocultucalt corresponded to 
the college of cardinals (q. v.) at Rome. 


Bxocionites (‘Efwxiovira:), a name applied to the 
Arians (q. v.) of the 4th century, who, when expelled 
from Constantinople by Theodosius the Great, retired 
to a place outside the city. ‘The name occurs in the 
records of Justinian, and frequently in the chronicle of 
Alexandria. 

Exoteric. See Esoreric. 

Exothouméni (ifwOvdpevor), the first of the 
four classes of catechumens (q. v.) in the early Church. 
They were instructed privately outside the Church, and 
prevented from entering into the Church until they 
were more fully enlightened. 


Expectatives, a term emploved in the 14th cen- 
tury, when the French pontiffs residing at Avignon as- 
sumed to themselves the power of conferring all sacred 
offices, by which means they raised immense sums of 
money, calling forth the bitterest complaints from all 
the nations of Europe. Expectatives were abolished 
by the Council of Constance, March 25, 1486. See Ex- 
PEUTANCY. 


Expilly, Louis ALEXANDRE, a French prelate, was 
bom Feb. 24, 1742, at Brest. He studied at Paris, and 
was made bachelor of divinity there; was nominated 
pastor of St. Martin of Morlaix ; in 1789 became deputy 
of the states-general; was consecrated bishop of the de- 
partment of Finistère, Feb. 24, 1791, and shared the 
fate of twenty-five of his colleagues, who were beheaded, 
May 22, 1794, for having taken an appeal to the depart- 
ment of the West against the national convention. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Exsufflation, a part of the ceremony of baptism 
in the ancient Christian Church, in which the candidate 
stood with his hands stretched out towards the West, 
and struck them together; then he proceeded thrice to 
exsufflate or spit, in defiance of Satan. See BAPTISM. 


ExtispYces (Lat. ezta, entrails, and specio, to look), 
a name sometimes given to the ancient haruspices (q. v.), 
because it was their duty carefully to examine the en- 
trails of the victims offered in sacrifice. 


Exucontians (Efouxévriot), a name given to the 
clam of Arians called Aétians (q. v.), because they af- 
firmed that the Son of God might be called God and the 
Word of God, but only in a sense consistent with his 
having been brought forth from non-existence. See 
Agtass; Sumi-ARLAXS, 

Bybenschiits, JonaTHAN, a Jewiah rabbi, was born 
a Cracow in 1690. He was not only a very learned 
Talmudist, but especially a follower of the cabalistic 
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system of the pseudo-Messiah Chayon, whom he had 
met at Prague in 1726. At the age of twenty-one Ey- 
benschtitz was president of a rabbinical college at Cra- 
cow, which soon became very famous. From year 
to year the number of his pupils increased, and he 
was soon recognised as a great authority. His posi- 
tion shielded him from the ban which was to be 
pronounced upon the followers of Sabbathai Zewi 
(q. v.) and Chayon. To avoid all suspicion, Eyben- 
schiitz himself pronounced the ban upon all the fol- 
lowers of the pseudo-Messiah, and in 1728 the congre- 
gation of Prague appointed him preacher. In 1740 
he accepted a call to Metz, and in 1750 he went to 
Altona. It seemed as if with him an evil spirit had 
entered that place, which divided the German and 
the Polish Jews. When Eybenschitz came there, the 
famous Jacob Emden (q. v.) lived there, and, like his 
father, who had proscribed Chayon and his followers, re- 
garded himself as the keeper of orthodoxy. An oppor- 
tunity was soon offered to Emden whereby his vanity 
and his desire for heresy-bunting should be satisfied. 
At the time when Eybenschiitz came to Altona there 
was an epidemic in that city. Since every rabbi 
was regarded as a sort of magician, the new-comer was 
expected to put a stop to the disease. Eybenschitz 
prepared amulets, which he distributed among the peo- 
ple. For curiosity’s sake one was opened, and lo! in it 
was written: “O thou God of Israel, who dwellest in 
the beauty of thy power, send down salvation to this 
person through the merit of thy servant Sabbathai 
Zewi, in order that thy name, and the name of the Mes- 
siah Sabbathai Zewi, may be hallowed in the world.” 
This amulet came into the hands of Emden. Eyben- 
schütz denied all connection with the adherents of Sab- 
bathai, and as he had already gained a great influence, 
it was believed; at least, everybody kept quiet. But 
Emden was not quiet, and finally the ban was pronounced 
against Eybenschittz. The matter was brought before 
the king, Frederic V of Denmark, who decided in favor 
of Emden. Eybenschiitz lost his position as rabbi of 
the congregation. As his best friends left him, in his 
perplexity he finally went to a former pupil of his, Mo- 
ses Gerson Kohen, who after his baptism had taken the 
name of Karl Anton (q. v.) Anton wrote an apology 
in behalf of his teacher, which he dedicated to the king 
of Denmark. This, and other influences, had at last 
such effect that the whole affair was dropped, and Eyben- 
schütz was elected anew as rabbi of the congregation. 
The Jewish community, however, became divided, and 
this division lasted as long as both Eybenschitz and 
Emden were alive. Eybenschiitz died in 1764, and 
was followed twelve years later by his opponent Emden. 
Both are buried in the Jewish cemetery of Altona. 
Eybenschitz wrote, 1531m NINN O, sermons and com- 
ments (Hamburg, 1766) :-—™553 RXE homiletical com- 
ments upon the Lamentations (ibid. 1765), etc. See 
Farst, Bibl. Jud. i, 261 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico, 
p. 96 (Germ. transl.) ; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, x, 385 8q. 
note 7, p. liv; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. u. 3. Sekten, iii, 250 
8q., 309 sq. ; Jöcher, A ligemetnes Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8, v. 
(B. P.) 

Eyck, Huserr and JOHN vAN, two brothers, were 
Flemish painters, and natives of the small town of 
Maeseyck, on the river Maes. Hubert was proba- 
bly born in 1866, and John in 1370. They estab- 
lished themselves at Bruges. They are said by some 
writers to have been the discoverers of oil painting. 
They generally painted in concert until the death of Hu- 
bert. Their most important work was an altar-piece 
with folding-doors, painted for Jodocus Vyts, who placed 
it in the Church of St. Bavon, at Ghent. The principal 
picture in this curious production represents the Ado- 
ration of the Lamb, as described by St. John in the Rev- 
elation. On one of the folding -doors is represented 
Adum and Eve, and on the other St. Cecilia. In the 
sacristy of the cathedral at Bruges is preserved a pict- 
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ure painted by John in 1436, representing the Virgin 
and Infant, with St. George, St. Donatius, and other 
saints Hubert died Sept. 18, 1429, and John in July, 
1440. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Hyckens, Peres, an eminent Flemish historical 
painter, was born at Antwerp in 1599, and was chosen 
director of the academy at Antwerp. His principal 
works in that city are, The Last Supper, in the Church 
of St. Andrew ; St. Catherine Disputing with the Pagans, 
in the cathedral; and St. John Preaching in the Wil- 
derness, in the Church of the Convent called Bogaerde. 
At Mechlin, in the Church of the Jesuits, were two of 
his most admired works. He died in 1649. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Eyre, Witiiay, an English Calvinistic divine, was 
born in Wiltshire about 1613, and entered the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1629. In 1654 be was minister of St. 
Edmund's Church, Salisbury, and was ejected for non- 
conformity in 1662. He died in 1670. He published, 
Epistola ad Vauserium de Tertus Iſebraici Variantibus 
Lectionibus (1652) :—The True Justification of u Sin- 
ner Explained (1654); in Latin, under the title of Vin- 
diciæ Justificationis Gratuite (eod.). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8, v. 


Eytel, Frizeprich Hkrmany, a Lutheran minis- 
ter of Germany, was born Feb. 11, 1819, at Esslingen. 
He studied at Tübingen, was in 1856 pastor at Höfin- 
gen, in 1861 at Maichingen, where he died, April 21, 
1869. He published Psalter in Modernem Gewande 
(Stuttgard, 1862; 2d ed. 1866). See Koch, Geschichte 
des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 806. (B. P.) 


Bzan, a hymn used in Mohammedan countries by 
the Muezzin (q. v.), or public crier, who chants it from 
the minarets of the mosques in a Joud, deep-toned voice, 
summoning the people to their devotions. The proc- 
lamation is as follows: God ts great, four times repeat- 
ed; I bear witness thut there is no god but God, twice 
repeated; J bear witness that Mohammed is the prophet 
of God, twice repeated; Come to the temple of salvation, 
twice repeated; God is great, God is most great; there 
és no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet. At 
the morning prayer the muezzin must add, Pruyer ts 
better than sleep, twice repeated. 


Ezekiel, a Jewish Greek writer, who lived a cen- 
tury before Christ, is the author of a dramatic poem 
after the manner of Euripides, on the Deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt, entitled tEaywyn. Fragments of 
this poem are preserved in the Prepuratio Evangelica 
of Eusebius (ix, 28, 29), and in the Stromata of Clement 
of Alexandria (i, 23, p. 414). They are given by De- 
litzsch in his Zur Geschichte der jüdischen Poésie 
(Leipsic, 1836), p. 211-219. The best edition of them, 
with translation and notes, is by Philippson (Berlin, 
1830), entitled "EZexijAou roù rwy ‘lovdaicwy rpayp- 
Siwy moro tEaywyn, etc. See Etheridge, /ntroduc- 
tion to Hebrew Literature, p. 114; Edersheim, //tstory 
of the Jewish Nation, p. 563 sq.: Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, ii, 491, 517-519, 579 (Leipsic, 1863); Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 264; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v.; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Ezengatsi, George (Armen. Keore), an Arme- 
nian doctor, was born about 1338, He was a disciple of 
the celebrated John Orodnetsi, and a friend of Gregory 
Dathevatsi. He was one of the greatest theologians 
of his century, and professor in a monastery near Ezen- 
ga. He wrote, /nstructions how to Administer the Sac- 
raments of Marriage and Baptism :—Ezxplications of 
the Homilies of St. Gregory Naziunzen: —A Commentary 
on the Apocalypse :—fourteen Sermons, There is also 
attributed to him a Commentary on Isatuh. All these 
works remain in MS. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. V. 
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Ezengatsi, John (Armen. Hovan), surnamed Blús 
and Torzoretsi, the last of the classical writers and fa- 
thers of the Armenian Church, studied under Parzer- 
petsi, became vastubed (priest and doctor), and retired 
to the monastery of Torzor. In 1281 he travelled 
through Armenia, and went on a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem. On his return be was made patriarch and head 
of the school of Hromgla. Soon after he retired to a 
monastery on Mt. Sebouh, and wrote his Treatise on 
Grammar. In 1284 he went to Tiflis, and gained great 
celebrity as a preacher. He died in 1826, leaving nu- 
merous other works, for which see Hoefer, Nuur. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Eznik (or Bsznag), Gocupatsi (i.e. native of 
Kolp), a theologian, and one of the best writers of Ar- 
menia, was born in 397. He was well versed in the 
Syriac and Greek languages, so that his masters, the 
patriarchs Isaac and Mesrub, gave him a mission to 
Edessa in 425, then to Constantinople, to collect and 
translate into Armenian the works of the Church fa- 
thers. Eznik became still later bishop of the province 
of Parcrevant and of the country of the Arsharounikhi. 
In 449 he attended the national council of Ardachad, 
which refused to embrace the religion of Zoroaster. 
Eznik died about 478, leaving, besides some homilies 
and short treatises, a work entitled The Destruction of 
False Doctrines (first published in the original Arme- 
nian at Smyrna, in 1762; and in a better form in the 
Collection of Armeniun Classics, Venice, 1826; trans- 
lated into French by Vaillant de Percival, Paris, 1883). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Bivg. Générale, 8. v.; Smith, Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Ezra, Abraham ibn-. See ABEN-EZRA. 


Ezra, Moses ibn-, ben Jacob, a Jewish writer, was 
born about 1070, and died about 1139. He is consid- 
ered one of the most finished of Hebrew poets, but 
is equally celebrated as a Talmudist and professor of 
Greek philosophy. Although, like his brother poets, 
he excelled in sacred song, be also tuned his lyre as an 
inhabitant of the West, and sang at times of love, but 
more often in praise of the beauties of nature, which in 
later times was even acknowledged by Alexander von 
Humboldt (Cosmos, iii, p. 119), who praised his sublime 
description of natural scenery. His works are remark- 
able not only for the intrinsic excellence of the matter, 
but also for the purity, sweetness, and æsthetic grace of 
their style. His selichoth, or penitential hymna, are 
greatly esteemed by the Jews, who give to Ibn-Ezra 
the epithet of hkas-salach, or the “selichoth poet,” par 
excellence. He wrote hymns for festival and other 
occasions, entitled B°JIIMNMS MIIBY, in the Sephardim 
ritual :— Diwan R. M. ben-Ezra, a collection of poems, 
lyrical, occasional, and devotional :—Sefer ha-tarshish, 
or Sefer Anak, WWNN b or p39 O; this poem is 
called Tarshish, from the number of its stanzas—1210: 
—Sefer Arugath Hab-bosem, BYIN NINI 6, the “ Gar- 
den of Spices,” on the philosophy of religion, after the 
manner of Saadiah’s Emunoth, in seven chapters, frag- 
ments of which have been published by Dukes, after 
a Hamburg MS. in Zion ii, p. 117 (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1842, 1848): — Tokacha, MMS, a penitential 
hymn, reprinted by Asker, in his Book of Life, with 
an English translation (Lond. 1849). See Farst, edd. 
Jud. i, 257 8q.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ, 
transl.), p. 11; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, vi, 128 
sq.; Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der yiid. Poësie, p. 45, 
168; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. u. s. Sekten, ii, 414; Sacha, 
Religiöse Poësie der Juden, p. 69 sq., 276 9q.; Zunz, 
Literaturgeschichte der synag. Poësie, p. 202, 412, 585, 
614; Synagogale Poësie, p. 21, 188, 228 9q.; Kimchi, 
Liber Radicum (ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht), p. xx xvi 
sq.; Kämpf, Nichtandalusische Poësie andalu sischer 
Dichter, p. 192-216; Dukes, Moses ben-Ezra (Altona, 
1839) ; Rubbinische Blumenlese, p. 58. (B. P.) 
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Faber, Ægidius, a Carmelite monk, who died at 
Brasels in 1506, is the author of, De Origine Religionum : 
—De Testamento Christi in Cruce: — Commentarii tn 
Ecangelia, Epistolas Pauli, Librum Ruth et Job. See 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Faber, Frederick William, D.D., an English 
clergyman and hymn - writer, was born at Calverley, 
Yorkshire, June 28, 1814. He was educated at Har- 
row and the University of Oxford, where he became a 
fellow of University College in 1837. About this time 
he gave up his Calvinistic views and became an en- 
thusiastic admirer and follower of John H. Newman. 
In 1841 he travelled on the Continent, and on his re- 

tam published Sights and T'houghts in Foreign Church- 
es aad among Foreign Peoples, a work of great merit. 
He now became rector of Elton, in Huntingdonshire, 
bat soon proceeded again to the Continent to study the 
methods followed by the Roman Catholic Church. Re- 
tuning to Elton he devoted himself earnestly to his 
parish, but was constrained to adopt the Romish faith 
in 1845. On leaving Elton his parishioners sobbed out, 
“God bless you, Mr. Faber, wherever you go.” He 
founded a religious community at Birmingham, called 
Wilfridians, after the name Wilfrid, which Faber as- 
sumed. The community was ultimately merged in the 
oratory of St. Philip Neri, of which father Newman 
was the head; and in 1849 a branch of the oratory was 
established in London, over which Faber presided un- 
til his death, Sept. 26, 1863. He was a voluminous 
writer, although it is mainly as a hymn-writer that he 
will be known in the future. Among his finest com- 
positions of this class are, The Greatness of God; The 
Will of God; The Eternal Father; The God of my 
Childhood; The Pilyrims of the Night; The Shadow 
of the Rock. Besides the work above mentioned, he 
published, previous to his conversion to Romanism, 
Tracts on the Church and the Prayer-Book (1839) :—A 
Sermon on Education (1840) :— The Cherwell Water-Lily 
and other Poems (1840) :— The Styrtan Lake, etc. (1842) : 
—Sir Lancelot, a poem (1844):— The Rosary, etc. 
(1845), and several other papera. After his conversion 
be published, Catholic Hymns :— Essay on Beatification 
and Canonization (1848) :—The Spirit and Genius of 
St. Philip Neri (1850) :—Cathulic Home Missions (1851): 
—AU for Jesus (1854) :—CGrowth in Holiness (1855) :— 
The Blessed Sacrament (1856):—The Creator und the 
Creature (1857) :— The Foot of the Cross, or Surrows 
of Mary (1858) :— Spiritual Conferences (1859), and 
other works. The only complete edition of his Hymns 
is the one published by Richardson & Son in 1861 (2d 
ed. 1871). His Notes on Doctrinul und Spiritual Sub- 
jects were edited by father Bowden, and issued after 
Faber’s death. See his Life and letters, by father 
Bowden; Eurly Life, by his brother; Encyclop. Bri. 
Hh ed. a. v. 

Faber, Georg, a Lutheran theologian, was born at 
Uffenheim, in Franconia, in 1579, and studied at Wit- 
tenberg. In 1606 he was preacher at Lichtenau, in 
1616 at Ntiremberg, where he died, July 16, 1634. He 
is the author of, Instifutiones Graummatice Hebraice 
(Naremberg, 1626): — Lectionis Hebr, Institutio (Ans- 

pach, 1608). See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexi- 
bm, s. v.; First, Bib. Jud. i, 265; Steinschneider, 
Bibliogr. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 

Faber, Johann Gottlieb, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, March 8, 1717. 
He studied at Tubingen, and was appointed professor 
there in 1748. In 1767 he was made member of con- 
sory and abbot of Alpirsbach. He died at Stuttgart, 
March 18, 1779, leaving, De Naturalismo Morali (Ti- 
bingen, 1752) -— De Anima Legum (ibid.) :— De Principe 
Christiano (ibid. 1753): — De Miraculis Christi (ibid. 


1764) :— Meletema Philosophicum (ibid. 1765) : — De 
Diversis Fontibus Tolerantia (ibid. 1769) :— Theologia 
Dogmatica (Stuttgart, 1780). See Döring, Die gelehr- 
ten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 392 sq.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 685; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) À 

Faber, Matthias, a Jesuit, was born Feb. 24, 1587, 
at Altomūnster, in Bavaria. In 1607 he entered the 
German College at Rome, received holy orders there, 
and returned to Germany in 1611. In 1687 he went 
to Vienna and joined the Jesuits, and died at Tyrnau, 
in Hungary, in 1653. He is the author of a homilet- 
ical work entitled, Conctonum Opus Tripartitum, which 
has often been published (latest ed. Ratisbon, 1879). 
Besides he wrote, Rerum Nature Descriptio (Dillin- 
gen, 1607). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
8. V.; Literarischer Handwetser fiir dus Katholische 
Deutschland, 1880, No. 266. (B. P.) 


Faber, Philip, a Franciscan, and professor of the- 
ology at Padua, where he died, Aug. 28, 1630, is the au- 
thor of, De Primatu Petri et Pontificis Romani :—De 
Censuris Ecclesiasticis :—De Pradestinatione. See Jö- 
cher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Iland- 
buch der theol, Fit. 1,460. (B. P.) 

Fabiola, a Roman lady of an illustrious family. 
Being married first to a man who became lost in de- 
bauchery, she divorced herself from him, and being 
then but little acquainted with the commands of the 
gospel, she married a second husband of the same sort 
as the first. For this act she was excluded from the 
communion of the Church, to which she eventually re- 
turned, after public penitence, with extreme humility. 
She spent all her fortune for the relief of the poor, and 
for the establishment of a large hospital at Rome. In 
A.D. 395 she went to Palestine, and visited Jerome at 
Bethlehem. The invasion of the Huns into Palestine 
forced her to leave that country, and she returned to 
Italy, where she continued to consecrate her life to con- 
tinual exercises of piety and charity. Fabiola died 
Dec. 29, 399. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Fabre, Jean, a French preacher, was born at Taras- 
con, in Provence, about 1370. He entered the order of 
the Carmelite friars in 1890, and preached with success 
in divers churches in Provence. Pope Martin V ap- 
pointed him archbishop of Cagliari in 1423. Fabre 
governed his diocese for seventeen years. Having been 
made patriarch of Cæsarea, he resigned his archiepisco- 
pacy, and ended his days in retirement about the year 
1442. His sermons have been collected under the title 
of Homilie Sacra. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
& v. 

Fabricius, Johannes (1), a German theologian, 
was born at Noremberg in 1560, and was successively 
instructor and pastor there fur forty-eight vears, being 
enthusiastically attached to the doctrines of Melanch- 
thon. He died in 1636, leaving De Dignitate Conjugti 
(1592). See Hoefer, Nouv. Hioq. Générale, s. v. 


Fabricius, Johannes (2), son of the preceding, 
a German theologian, was born at Niremberg, March 
31,1616. He studied at Jena, Leipsic, Wittenberg, and 
finally at Altorf, where he became professor of theolo- 
gv. In 1649 he was appointed preacher in his native 
city, and died there about 1690. For his works, which 
are not now of much interest, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Fabricius, Theodosius, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Nordhausen, Aug. 11, 1560. 
He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1584 deacon there, 
and in 1586 superintendent at Herzberg. He died at 
Göttingen, Aug. 7, 1597, leaving Compendium Doctrine 
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Christiane : — Harmonia Passionis et Resurrectionis 
Christi: — Loci Communes ex Scriptis Lutheri. See 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 265. (B. P.) 

Fabronius, Hermann, a Reformed theologian of 
the 17th century, is the author of a didactic poem en- 
titled, Christiades, i. e. Israelis in Terram Sanctam In- 
troductio per Mosen, et in Calum per Jesum Christum :— 
Concordia Lutherano-Calvinistica :—Weissagung Dan- 
iels von Verwüstung der Stadt Jerusalem. See Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
265. (B. P.) 

Facilides, Vicrorm GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran the- 
ologian, was born in 1777 at Mittweida, in Saxony. 
He was for some time pastor at Rochlitz, in Bohemia, 
and from 1835 superintendent at Oschatz, where he 
died, Dec. 81, 1841. He wrote, De evxacpiag Homi- 
leticæ Observutione (Leipsic, 1830), and also published a 
number of sermons. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 848; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. ii, 65, 173, 174, 176, 177. 
(B. P.) 

Faculty Court, a court of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, which grants dispensations to marry, to eat 
flesh on days prohibited, to hold two or more benefices, 
etc. The officer of this court is called the master of 
faculties. See FACULTY. 


Faes, JOHANN, a Lutheran theologian of Germeny, 
was born at Liineburg, Feb. 11, 1646. In 1675 he was 
pastor at Steigerberg, in the county of Hoya, in 1682 at 
Minden, in 1687 at Stade, and died there in 1712. He 
wrote, De Jubilæis Pontificum Romanorum :—Ezercita- 
tio in Curtesii Meditationes :—Anatome Bulla Jubilee 
Universalis Anni 1700:—Ezpositio in Epistolam ad 
Philemonem. See Jicher, A ines Gelehrten-lexi- 
kon, 8. v.; Winer, [/andbuch der theol. Lit.i,631. (B. P.) 


Fagan, Luxe, D.D., an Irish prelate, was translated 
from the diocese of Meath to the see of Dublin in 1729. 
In 1783, probably the last of Dr. Fagan’s hfe, the act 
was passed (7 Geo. II, c. 6) whereby converts from the 
Roman Catholic faith, whose wives were of that persua- 
sion, or whose children were educated in it, were pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, from exercising the of- 
fice of justices of the peace. This prelate did not in any 
way distinguish himself. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the 
A bps. of Dublin, p. 466. 

Fage, Dorann, one of the French /2uminati (q. v.), 
was born at Aubais, in Languedoc, in 1681. After the 
suppression of the Camisards in 1705, he submitted to 
the Church authorities, and was taken across the fron- 
tier to Germany, whence he passed to Holland, and in 
1706 went to London. He died, probably, in England 
about the middle of the 18th century, leaving a work 
entitled Théâtre Sacré des Cévennes (Lond. 1707, 12mo) ; 
reprinted under the title Les Prophétes Protestants (Par- 
is, 1847, 8vo). 

Fahlcrantz, CHRISTIAN ERIK, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Sweden, was born Aug. 30, 1790. In 1829 he was 
professor of theology at Upsala; in 1849 was elevated 
to the episcopal see at Westeräs, and died Aug. 6, 1866. 
He was one of the editors of the Ecklesiastik-Tidskrift, 
and published a collection of his writings (Orebro, 1863- 
66, 7 vols.). (B. P.) 


FPaigaux, Francois Lovis, a French Protestant 
theologian, was born at Yverdun, in Berne, in 1707, He 
studied at Basle, where he was also preacher for some 
time. In 1751 he was called as French preacher to 
Cassel, where he died, Oct. 20 the same year, leaving, 
Religion du Ceur (Rotterdam, 1736):—Sermons Diverses 
(Hague, 1740):—Adversus Dilationem Conversionis 
(Marburg, 1743):— Les Paroles de la Vie Eternelle 
(Schwabach, 1743; Cassel, 1752):—Sur la Folie de 
VA théisme (Schwabach, 1749):—Le Petit Catéchisme de 
Heidelberg (ibid. 1752). See Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Faillon, Micuxt Errenng, a French theological 
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and historical writer, was born at Tarascon in 1799. 
He became a Sulpician of Paris, and was sent to Mont- 
real in 1854 as visitor of the houses af that congregation 
in America. He died in Paris, Oct. 25, 1870. His lit- 
erary work was confined chiefly to subjects connected 
with the history of Canada. His publications include 
a Life of Margaret Bourgeoys, foundress of the Congye- 
gation Sisters (1852) :—Life of Madame d'Youville, 
foundress of the Gray Sisters (eod.) :— Life of the Ven- 
erable Mr. Olier (1858) :—Life of Mlle. Maure, found- 
ress of the Hotel Dieu (1854) :—Life of Mile. le Rer, 
the recluse (1860) :—and a very extended History of the 
French Colony in Canada (1865-66, 8 vols. 4to), only a 
small part of his plan. 


Fainche, an Irish virgin saint, commemorated Jan. 
1, was sister of St. Ennea, of noble lineage, and greatly 
aided him in his religious labors, See Smith, Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Fairbairn, Patrick, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Halyburton, Berwickshire, Scot- 
land, Jan. 28, 1805. He was educated in the school at 
Greenlaw, and sent to College at Edinburgh; licensed 
to preach in 1826; in 1830 went to the Orkney Islands 
with a family who had large possessions there, and was 
shortly after ordained pastor of the island parish of 
North Ronaldshay, where he labored six years. While 
there he translated Steiger on 1 Peter, for Clark’s Tke- 
ological Library, and began the study of typology. In 
1837 he removed to Glasgow, where for three years he 
was pastor of one of the churches erected in connection 
with the church-building scheme of Dr. Chalmers; in 
1840 he was installed pastor of the parish of Salton, 
East Lothian, where he was when the disruption of the 
Scottish Church occurred, and he continued in the Free 
Church there until 1852, when he was appointed first as- 
sistant professor, and shortly after professor of divinity 
in the Free Church College at Aberdeen. In 1856 he was 
transferred to Glasgow, being the first professor appoint- 
ed to the Free Church Theological College, and the next 
year was elected principal of the same. In 1867 he was 
appointed a delegate from the Free Church of Scotland 
to visit the churches in America. He died suddenly at 
Glasgow, Aug. 6, 1874, Dr. Fairbairn’s literary pro- 
ductions were numerous, Besides editing the Jmpertal 
Bible Dictionary (2 vols. 8vo), the following may be not- 
ed: An Exposition of the First Epistle of St. Peter (1836, 
2 vols. 12mo) :— Typology of Scripture (Edinb. 1845-47, 
2 vols. 8vo; Phila. 1853, 8vo) :— Commentary on the 
Psalms, translated from Hengstenberg (1845-48, 8 vols, 
8vo):—Jonah ; His Life, Character, and Mission (1849, 
12mo) :—Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy (1851, 
8vo) :— The Revelation of St. John, translated from Heng- 
stenberg (Edinb. 1851, 3 vols, 8vo):—Prophecy, etc. 
(1856, 8vo):—Fermeneutical Manual (1858, 8vo):— 
Pastoral Epistles (1874) :—Pastoral Theology (posthu- 
mous, 1875) :—Lavw in Scripture (1868). See Fasti Ec- 
cles, Scoticana, i, 366; ii, 44; iii, 411. (W. P. S.) 

Fairchild, Aste. Greex, D.D., an eminent Pres- 
byteriau minister, was born at Hanover, N. J., May i, 
1795, and was piously trained by a widowed mother. At 
the age of thirteen he commenced his classical studies at 
Morristown ; in November, 1812, entered the senior clasa 
in Princeton College, and graduated in September, 1813. 
In January, 1814, he made a public profession of relig- 
ion, and united with the Presbyterian Church of Han- 
over; and in June of the same year entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton. He was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of New Jersey in April, 1816, 
and in September following he left the seminary and 
entered upon a missionary tour of six months in North 
Carolina, as assistant to Rev. Dr. Hall Returning 
home in April, 1817, he spent two months in a mission- 
ary field in the north-western part of his native state. 
In September of the same vear he entered upon another 
missionary tour, under the direction of the Western 
Missionary Society, spending three months on the wa- 
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ters of the Monongahela, and then three months on the 
upper branches of the Allegheny. He was taken under 
the care of the Presbytery of Redstone, April 21, 1818, 
and was appointed stated supply to the congregation of 
George's Creek for half his time; on July 1 following 
was ordained as an evangelist in Pittsburgh; July 2, 
1822, installed pastor of the churches of George’s Creek, 
Morgantown, and Greensborough, Va., and for the first 
three years was obliged to make up the deficiency in 
his salary by teaching; in April, 1827, he was installed 
pastor of the Tent Church, Pa., where he served for 
thirty-six veara. He died there, June 30, 1864, In 
Dr. Fairchild the dignity and the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel ministry were most beautifully combined and exem- 
plified. Besides frequent contributions to the weekly 
religious press, he published The Great Supper : —Script- 
ure Baptism : —Unpopulur Doctrines :—and What Pres- 
byterians Believe, all issued by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1881, p. 16; Nevin, Presb. Encyclop.s.v. (H. O. R.) 


Fairfow] (or FPairfall), Axprew, a Scotch prel- 
ate, was born at Dunfermline, Dec. 14, 1606; graduated 
frora the University of St. Andrews in 1628; early be- 
came chaplain to the earl of Rothes; minister at Leslie 
in 1632; afterwards at North Leith, and at Dunse in 
1686. He was preferred to the see of Glasgow, Nov. 
H, 1661, by king Charles II, and was consecrated in 
June, 1662, He died at Edinburgh, Nov. 2, 1663. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 265; Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, 
i, 378, 549. 

Fairlie (or Fairly), Jaurs, A.M., a Scotch cler- 
gyman, was promoted from regent in the Edinburgh 


University ; admitted to the living at South Leith in | f 


1625; transferred to the professorship of divinity in 
Edinburgh University in 1629; presented to the col- 
legiate or second charge, Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
in 1630; resigned July 28, 1637, having been elected 
bishop of Argvll, but was deposed by the assembly in 
1638, He failed in his suit to obtain the living of 
Largo and other parishes, was recommended by the 
Commission of Assembly, and accepted in March, 1644, 
as minister at Lasswade, and was presented to that liv- 
ing by the king in 1645. He died in February, 1658, 
aged about seventy years. He published The Muses’ 
Welcome, two poems. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 
45, 105, 289. 


Fairy (variously derived from the Celtic, faer, “to 
charm ;” Old English, fere, “a companion ;” from faran, 
“to go;” Persian, pert; Arab. feri; but probably rath- 
er from the Lat. fatum, through the medieval fa- 
tare, “to enchant ;” the French faer, thence fuerie, 
“illasion”), an illusory or imaginary being, properly 
female, of supernatural but limited power, common to 
the popular belief of most European countries. The 
Jay of romance resembles the Greek nymph, generally 
represented as a dameel of almost angelic loveliness, 
who seduced knights into enchanted isles and palaces. 
Fairyland was supposed to be sometimes underground, 
at others amid wildernesses, or even in the ocean. 
The English sprite, or male fairy, Shakespeare's Puck, 
lled “ Robin Goodfellow,” corresponds to the German 
“Knecht Ruprecht,” the Scotch “ brownie,” and the 
French “esprit folet,” or “gobelin” (goblin), and the 
Cornish “pixy.” See ELF. 

Everything known of fairies in the way of sayings 
snd fables came from the Romance people. There were 
& first only three of these beings, but soon their number 
swelled to seven, and later to thirteen. Since their num- 
ber was seven, these are six good and one evil, likewise 
later twelve good, the thirteenth evil. This, probably, is 
a result of the influence of Christianity, which sought to 
bring the fairies, as heathen deities, therefore spirits of 
darkness, into disrepute, which, however, could not be 
accomplished at once. They are spoken of as super- 
human, long-lived female beings, sometimes good, some- 
times bad; the former adorned with all the charms of 
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body and spirit, exceedingly beautiful and young, per- 
fect mistresses of all female arts, and ever ready to help 
the down-trodden, to lead the lost in the right path, by 
their gift of sorcery to make the impossible possible, 
and to use this power as becomes the perfect will of a 
divine being. The evil fairies are the opposite, but 
have no power to undo the work of other similar beings. 
In the French Pyrenees it is believed that if flax be 
laid on the threshold of a fairy grotto, they imme- 
diately change it into the finest thread. On New 
Year's day the fairies visit the houses whose inmates 
believe in them, and bring fortune in their right hand 
and misfortune in their left. In a room a table is 
spread for them, a white cloth on it, a loaf of bread, 
with a knife, a white shell full of water or wine, and a 
candle. The windows and doors are then thrown open, 
and he who shows the greatest hospitality may hope 
for a rich harvest, but he who neglects this duty may 
fear the greatest disasters. On New Year’s morning 
the family surround the table, the father breaks the 
bread and distributes it, whereupon it is eaten as break- 
fast; then all wish each other a happy New Year. In 
the Highlands of Scotland it is thought dangerous to 
speak out the name of a fairy on the mountains which 
they inbabit. The fairies are able assistants at births; 
therefore they are often taken as god-parents, and a 
place is reserved for them at the table. In Franche- 
Comté there is known a Fée A rie, who appears at country 
festivals during the harvesting season, and rewards the 
diligent reapers; she drops fruit from the trees fur good 
children, and during the Christmas season she distrib- 
utes nuts and cake, similar to the German Frau Holda. 
Again, the fairies appear as giant - maidens, carrying 
uge rocks on their beads and in their aprons, while 
with the other hand they turn the spindle. On Sat- 
urdays the power of the fairies leaves them; they there- 
fore take all kinds of forms on this day, and try to elude 
the gaze of all eyes. They can hide in a tree, in a 
horse, in a sword, in a mantle, and this is the origin of 
the belief that such things are “gefeyt,” that is, pos- 
sessed of a fairy. 

For the literature of the subject see Shakespeare, 
Midsummer - Night's Dream; Perrault, Contes de ma 
Mère l'Oye (1697); Keightly, Fairy Mythology (Lond. 
1860); and Scott's writings. 


Faith-cure, a popular name for certain sudden 
and remarkable cases of recovery in recent times, claimed 
to have been effected by the power of faith in God alone, 
without the use of any medicine or physical remedy. 
We cite a few notable cases from the public prints: 


“Nrw Haven, Conn., March 27.—A remarkable faith- 
cnre is reported from the village of Noank. Mra. Fan- 
nie S. Spencer, the wife of ex-Repreeentative John R. 
Spencer, has for many years been a victim of the opiam 
habit and asthma. Her family ie one of the wealthiest 
and moet reputable in eastern Connecticut. She is now 
sixty-five years old. Over forty years ago she suffered 
from an attack of ill-health, and her physician prescribed 
opium. She is of a nervons temperament. e use of 
the arg as a medicine developed an appetite for it, to 
which she gave way. She was also a great snuff-taker, 
and in addition there was the nathmatic trouble which 
the drug wns used to relieve. AN the local doctors agreed 
that an opinm habit of forty years’ standing was an in- 
incurable disease. One day about n week ago two or 
three of Mrs. Spencer's friends met at her residence, and 
a season of prayer wns determined upon. Prayers were 
offered and continued with earnestness by those present 
for some time. It was during this period that Mre. Spen- 
cer says she experienced a pecniiar sensation of mind and 
body anlike anything she had ever felt before. She calls 
it the *‘ Blessings of the Holy Spirit.” From that moment 
she dates her complete cure, and she and her friends de- 
clare she has not since touched opium nor snuff, nor has 
ghe felt any desire for them, and she has heen entirely 
INe from the asthmatical trouble.” —N. Y. Timea, March 

1884. 

tt CLKVRLAND, June 29. — A strange case of faith -cnre 
came to light bere to-day. It is that of Miss Rebecca 
Kerby, who has been on an invalid's bed forty years, in 
n farm-house jost out of Chardon, a small town near here. 
During that time she has been on her feet but twice, and 
then only at the expense of great allah 

eight years she has not ~at up, and yet it i 


For twenty- 
s told of her 
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that on Monday, after prayer and an exercise of faith 
she arose from her bed, eat in a chair for an honr, and 
was able to walk once across the room.”— The Tribune 


(N. Y.), July 1, 1884. 
“Mre. Emily J. Wimpy, wife of John A. Wimpy, a resi- 
dent of the village of Norcross, twenty miles from the 


city of Atlanta, Ga., who had not been able to walk upon 
the ground for twenty-two years in consequence of ex- 
treme physical weakness and suffering, was enabled to 
rise and walk and go about and do as others do without 
any assiatance, being restored to her former state of 
health. This was done through the faith that God was 
able nnd would heal her by divine power. The fact is 
attested and reported through the press by Rev. W. A. 
Parks, a presiding elder of the North Georgia Conference 
of the M E. Church South, who was present and wit- 
nesged it.’—The Way of Holiness, quoted in The Law and 
Gospel, Paris, Ill., December, 1884. 


Many similar instances might easily be collected. In 
fact, there is a regular hospital, conducted by Dr. Cullis, 
of Boston, where patients of nearly all sorts repair for 
healing by means of simple prayer and faith, with no 
other outward sign than mere touch.* Professions of a 


è The institution referred to ia *' The Faith-Cure House,” 
which ts part of a system of Faith- Work, eatublished by 
Charles Cullis, M. D.; at Grove Hall, Boston Highlands, in 
1864, and now Incinding in addition (according to the 19th 
Annual Report, 1883), ‘* The Consumptives’ Home, with its 
accommodation for eighty patients; the Spinal Cottage, 
with its four incurable cases of spina) disease; two Or- 
phans’ Homes, with their twenty-nine children; the Dea- 
conesses’ Home, for workers ; Grove-Hall Church and the 
Little Chapel for the Dead ;” besides the ‘‘ Willard Tract 
Repository and Faith-Training College,” in the city of 
Boston, branches in New York, Philadelphia, Califor- 
nin, n Cancer Home at Walpole, Mass., a college at Bovd- 
ton, Va., for colored people, and a mission in India. 
The whole involved an expenditure for that year of 
$37,853.91, and for the nineteen years, $589,770.86; entire- 
ly raised by voluntary contributiona, withont personal 
solicitation. The Faith-Cure House was dedicated in 
1882, after an expenditure of $4,303.77, raised in a aimilar 
manner. None of these inatitutions have any permanent 
fand or resources except the free-will offerings of friends 
from time to time. Many remarkable cures, it is claimed, 
have been effected through these instrnmentalities—"' can- 
cers, tamore, paralysis, spinal diseases, consumption, 
chronic rheumatism " (eee the cases in Dr. Cullis’s two lit- 
tle volumes, entitled Fatth-Cures, published in 1879 and 
1881 at his Repository); but they reqnire carefnl eifting in 
the light of medical science before they can properly be 
adduced to show any direct or preternataral divine Inter- 
ference. It is but juet to say that this last assertion is 
ecarcely made in its bold or fall form by the advocates 
of the system; although their language, at least in the 
popular impression, seems to imply such a view. Of the 
Dnmerous cases recited in there small volnmes no ecien- 
tific or exact statement is made, and in moat instances 
the real nature of the disense is not disclosed at all, or 
very vaguely. A few are apparently examples of incipi- 
ent consumption, cancer, or other dangeroue and violent 
maladies. There are rome of affections of the eyes, ears, 
and other epecial organs; but the symptoms are equally 
indefinite. Most are nervone disorders. Failures are not 
reported. The whole narrative, except in its pions senti- 
ment, reads very much like the popniar advertisements 
of cures by patent medicines. In nearly every example 
it is easy to trace the heneficial influence of ne upon 
the nervous system of the patient, as the probable main- 
epring of the recoverv. That devout gratitnde to God 
should be experienced by the subjects of these changer 
wns certainly proper and natural; bnt it does not follow 
that they were correct In their opinion as to the particu- 
lar channel or medium of the cure. There is nothing de- 
cidedly preternatural or supernataral about one of them. 
Nenrly every physician of extensive practice has wit- 
nessed eqnally remarkable restorations in which no dis- 
tinctively divine claim was eet up. Nevertheless the facts 
are doubtless stated by Dr. Cullis with aubstantial truth, 
and if invalids may be cured in that way, it is certainly a 
very convenient and economical method of practice. 
There have been some other institutions in this conntry, 
however, that have attempted to imitate his plan, eo far 
at least ns to discard medical treatment; bnt they have 
been such wofn) failnres that the civil law haa been in- 
voked in order to eave their victims from death by crim- 
inal neglect. Providence commonly blesses only jndi- 
cions physical means to beneficial physical reanits. 

There nre eeveral similar establishmenta in Europe, the 
most noted of which are one at Minnedorf, vear Zurich, 
in Switzerland, established by Dorothea Trudel, and since 
her death, in 1862, carried on by Samuel Teller, and one at 
Bad Boll, in Wartemberg, Germany, established by a Lu- 
theran clergyman, and eince his death carried on by his 
sons. These are Christian retreats for a temporary so- 
journ of patients laboring under varions diseases of body 
or mind, at a nominal charge for board, or, in the case of | 
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like ability are put forth by several religious bodies, es» 
pecially what is known as the “ Irvingite,” or Catholic 
Apostolic Church (q. v.). 

With regard to all these statements we have to re- 
mark : 

1. It is not impossible nor incredible that miracles 
should take place in modern times, provided that suit- 
able occasions of necessity should arise. God is un- 
doubtedly as able to effect them now as anciently. The 
only question is one of fact; and that is further limited 
to this inquiry : Do these phenomena take place through 
natural law—whether bodily or mental, or both com- 
bined—or are they the supernatural results of direct di- 
vine power in answer to believing prayer? 

2. The evidence in most of the cases certainly, and 
probably in all, if the circumstances were detailed, is 
decidedly in favor of the former, or natural solution. It 
will be observed that they are chiefly if not wholly of 
such a chronic character that the mind of the patient 
has largely to do with their existence and continuance. 
They are nerrous diseases, functional and not organic 
derangements. We have vet to hear of an acute mal- 
ady. a well-defined fever, a settled consumption, a broken 
limb, or a positive lesion of any kind being cured in this 
manner. With the older prophets, with Christ and his 
apostles, all these and much more marked disabilities 
were just as readily healed as any. There was nothing 
done in a corner, nor was there the least opportunity to 
doubt the absolute divine power. There is generally— 
we might say invariably—an air of mystery and col- 
lusion about these cases, which justly lays them open 
to suspicion. Until, therefore, more palpable and bona 
Jide examples shall be adduced, we hold ourselves justi- 
fied in doubting that these cures are anything more 
than the effect of the imagination upon highly suscep- 
tible systems. 

8. At the same time we fully and gladly admit that 
earnest faith and prayer have an influence upon divine 
providence, which may lead to a cure that would not 
take place without them. This is through a special 
blessing upon the means used, or upon the person, with- 
out any particular medical means, But this is a very 
different thing from the peculiar claim set up in the 
cases adduced. See MiracLe; PRAYER. 

4. The prerequisite of “faith” on the part of the sub- 
jects applying for these cures is a suspicious circum- 
stance; for they are required not only to believe that 
the Lord is able to perform the cure (which no Chris- 
tian doubts), but that he is also willing to do it, and 
even that he actually will do it, which they have no 
right to assume. This is more than Jesus demanded. 
for the leper only said, “ Lord, ¿f thou wilt thou canst,” 
and the question asked on another occasion was, “ Be- 
lieve ve that I am able?” Confidence enough to induce 
the patient to come to our Lord, or in friends to bring 
him, of course was necessary; but a fixed conviction 
that the cure was positively about to be wrought was 
not demanded. When it is said that “He could not 
do many mighty works because of their unbelief,” in 
a certain place, it merely denotes this indisposition to 
apply to him. There never was a failure, however des- 
perate the case, when this simple condition of asking 
was complied with. A larger measure of belief than this 
in such matters we judge to be presumption rather than 
wholesome faith. 

5. The champions of “faith-cure” generally appeal 
to James v, 14, 15, as a standing proof-text for the cor- 
rectness of their position; but most of them pav little 
or no attention to the precise and express stipulations 
there made about “calling for the elders of the church,” 
and “anointing with oil ;” and they lay the whole strear 





the poor, entirely free, where many remarkable cures are 
raid to have been effected by praver alone without medi- 
cine. Ae statistical reports are seldom or never issued by 
these institutione, which nre all condncted on the volun- 
tary plan, it is Impossible to exhibit or analyze their re- 
sults accurately, 
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upon “the prayer of faith.” This, however, as the 
whole passage shows, is not the petition of the patient 
merely, nor of a self-constituted committee or a few vol- 
uoteers, but of the regular ecclesiastical authorities, duly 
and formally convoked for that purpose. Most judi- 
cious expositors bold that this refers to the exercise of 
the miraculous “ gift of healing ” enjoyed by some early 
‘believers as a special endowment of the apostles, and 
that the direction has therefore ceased to be pertinent 
in later times. Such has been the practical comment 
of the Evangelical Church, departed from only by a few 
ecclesiastical bodies (with whom the experiment has 
been a signal failure), and by the Roman Catholics 
(who pervert it to teach “extreme unction”). See 
ANOINTING, 

Fakone, a district in Japan in which there is situ- 
ated a lake, at the bottom of which the Japanese be- 
lieve is found a purgatory for children. On the shore 
of this lake are built five small wooden chapels, in each 
of which sits a priest beating a gong, and howling a 
rimanda. Fakone is also the name of a temple in Ja- 
pan, famous for its relics. It contains the sabres of the 
hervic Camis (q. v.), still stained with the blood of those 
slain in battle; the vestments which were said to have 
been worn by an angel, and which supplied the place 
of wings; and the tomb of Juritomo, the first secular 
emperor of the Japanese. 

Falck, NATHANIEL, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
manv, was born at Dantzic, Oct. 11,1663. He studied 
at Roetock and Wittenberg, and died at Stettin, Aug. 
18, 1693, leaving, De Deemonologia Recentiorum Auto- 
ram Falsa :—Septinarium Sacrum Concionum Sacra- 
rum, etc. See Jdcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Falco, Juan CoxcHILLAS, a reputable Spanish 
painter, was born at Valencia in 1651, and studied in 
the school of Mario. He was much employed for the 
churches and private collections, and died in 1711. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Falconer, Colin, a Scotch prelate, was born in 
1623, studied the liberal arts at St. Leonard’s College, 
and graduated from the University of St. Andrews in 
1645. He became a clergyman in 1651, and ministered 
to the parish of Essil, in the diocese of Moray, and a 
few years afterwards at Forres, where he continued un- 
til promoted to the bishopric of Argyle, Sept. 5, 1679, 
whence he was translated to the see of Moray, Feb. 
1,1680. He died at Spynie, Nov. 11, 1686. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 154, 292; Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
iii, 152, 169, 177, 446, 452. 

Falconer, John, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son of 
Dr. David Faleoner, graduated at Edinburgh University 
in 1679; became chaplain to the family of Wemyss; 
was admitted to the living at Carnbee, May 23, 1683, 
bat deprived by the privy council in 1689 for not pray- 
ing for the king and queen. He was consecrated a 
bishop of the Non-Jurant Church at Dundee, April 28, 
1709, having the district of Brechin assigned to him in 
1720. He died at Inglismadie, July 6, 1723, aged about 

tixty-four years. He wrote a tract describing the va- 
rious covenants of God. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
ii, 413, 

Falconer, Thomas, a learned layman, was born 
at Chester, England, in 1786, and died Sept. 4, 1792. 
He published, Devotions for the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (1786) :—Chronological Tables from Solomon to 
the Death of Alexander the Great (1796). See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict.s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 3. v. 

Falconet, Eriexxe Mavrice, an eminent French 
sculptor, was born at Paris in 1716, and studied in the 
school of Lemoine. In 1754 he was admitted to the 
Royal Academy, and was afterwards appointed professor 
and rector. Among his most important works in sculpt- 
wre are Christ's Agony, The Annunciation, and Moses 
and Darid, in the Church of St. Roch, at Paris, also St. 
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Ambrose, in the Church of the Invalides. He died in 
1791. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Falk is a name common to many Jewish rabbis: 

1. Jacon Josnvua, who died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1756, is the author of novellas on different 
treatises of the Talmud, for which see Furst, Bibl. Jud. 
i, 271 sq. 

2. JOSHUA BEN-ALEXANDER hak-Kohen, who died 
about 1620, was rabbi at Lemberg, and wrote commen- 
taries on the Jewish ritual, entitled MWAH! AOA"; 
he also wrote derashas on the Pentateuch. See First, 
loc. cit. p. 272; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. 
transl.), p. 103. 

3. JOSHUA BEN-JOSEPH, who died in 1648, was rabbi 
at Cracow, and wrote discussions on some Talmudic 
treatises, See Furst, loc. cit. p. 273 sq 

4. Josnua of Lissa, was rabbi at Hamburg, and 
wrote under the title SW°M" Pus, i. e, The Valley 
of Joshua, expositions on sections of the Pentateuch. 
See Furst, loc. cif. p. 278; De’ Rossi, loc. cù. p. 108; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Falk, Lupwie, a Reformed theologian of Germany, 
was born in 1801. He was first pastor at Landshut, 
afterwards first preacher at the Reformed Cathedral 
Church in Breslau, and member of the Silesian consis- 
tory. He died at Waldau, near Liegnitz, Aug. 20, 1872, 
leaving a volume.of sermons, entitled Alles in allen 
Christus (Breslau, 1843). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
349. (B. P.) 

Falling away or From GRACE. 
BACKSLIDE; PERSEVERANCE. 

Fan, ECCLESIASTICAL. See FLABELLUM. 

Fancourt, SAMUEL, a dissenting minister, and the 
originator of circulating libraries in London, was born 
in 1678, and died in 1768. He published several Ser- 
mons and theological treatises in 1720. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict, s. v.; Allibone, Dict.of Brù. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. V. 

Fano, Fidelis a, an Italian writer, was born Dec. 
24, 1838, at Fano, Italy. In 1855 he entered the order 
of the Franciscans, and was ordained priest in 1862. 
Having been called to Rome in 1870, he published there 
Bonaventure Doctrina de Pontificis Primatu et Infalli- 
bilitate: — Ratio Nove Collectionis Operum S. Bona- 
venturæ (1874). After having ransacked almost all the 
European libraries with a view to editing a new and 
critical edition of Bonaventura’s works, for which he 
seemed to have been specially adapted, he died Aug. 
12, 1881, at the College of St. Bonaventura in Quaracchi, 
near Florence. His notes, comprising several folio vol- 
umes, are in the hands of P. Ignatius, one of the first 
assistants of Fidelis, who will probably bring about 
the publication of the works of the doctor Seraphicus. 
(B. P.) 

Fano, Menachem Asaria di, a Jewish rabbi, 
who died at Mantua in 1620, is famous alike for his 
Talmudic and Cabalistic lore. Most of his writings 
are on the Cabala, for which see Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
274 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), 
p. 103 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebræa, i, No, 772; iii, No. 1447. 
(B. P.) 

Fanon. (1) A head-dress worn by the pope when 
he celebrates mass pontif- 
ically. It is described as 
a veil variegated, like the 
Mosaic ephod, with four 
colors, symbolizing the 
four elements, put over 
the head after the pope 
was vested with the alb, 
and tied round the neck, 
forming a kind of hood, 
the tiara or other head- 
dress being put on above 


See APOSTASY; 





FANSAGA 
it. The lower part was concealed by the planeta. The 
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Farmer, Ricuarp, D.D., a learned English divine, 


annexed figure is from a small brass statue on the doors | was born at Leicester in 1785, and educated at Em- 


of the oratory of St. John Baptist at the Lateran. 


At | manuel College, Cambridge, of which he became mas- 


the “ Foot-washing” the “Roman Ceremonial” directs | ter in 1775. He subsequently became vice-chancellor 
that the pope should wear the fanon alone without the | and principal librarian of the university, and obtained 
mitre. (2) The napkin or handkerchief, used by the | prebends at Lichfield and Canterbury. He exchanged 
priest during the celebration of the mass to wipe away | the latter for a canonry at St. Paul's, Both an English 
perspiration from the face, etc., properly called faci- | and Irish bishopric were offered him and declined. He 
tergium, (3) In later times the white linen cloth | died in 1797. In 1766 he issued proposals for publish- 
in which the laity made their oblations at the altar. | ing a history of the town of Leicester, from the MSS. 
The word is sometimes erroneously spelled “ farones,” | of Thomas Staveley. He found the work too laborious, 
(4) A still later use of the word is for the church | and gave his materials to John Nichols, who published 
banners employed in processions. This is perhaps | it under the title, History and Antiquities of Leicester 
not earlier than the French and German writers of | (1795-1811). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, 
the 11th century. (5) The strings or lappets of the | Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 2. v. 


mitre. 
Fansaga, Cosimo, an eminent Italian sculptor and 


Farnham, Nicnouas or. See FERNHAM. 
Farnsworth, Bensamin F., D.D., a Baptist min- 


architect, was born at Clusone, near Bergamo, in 1591, | ister and distinguished educator, was born about 1790. 


and visited Rome and studied sculpture and architec- 
ture under Pietro Bernini. 


Maggiore. 
Générale, s.v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arte, s.v. 


Fanti Version or tue Scriptures. Fanti is a | of the Memphis University. 
language spoken in the neighborhood of Cape Coast | Ky., May 4, 1851. 
Castle, in West Africa. The Fanti people are supposed | p. 416, (J. C. S.) 


to number about two millions, of whom about five thou- 


He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1813; for a 


The fagade of the Church | short time was editor of the Christian Watchman: and 
of Santo Spirito de’ Neopolitani is the only work by | in 1826 was chosen fi 


him in that city. He, however, built and adorned | ology 
a number of altars in Naples. Among his principal | Institution. 
works are the facades of the churches of San Francesco ; of Georgetown Col 
Saverio, Santa Teresa degli Scalzi, and San Domenico Louisville, 

He died in 1678. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. | Semina 


rst principal and professor of the- 
in the New Hampton Literary and Theological 
In 1836 he was called to the presidency 
lege, Ky., but shortly after went to 
where he established the Prather Grove 
ry. Subsequently he was elected president of 
Union University, Murfreesborough, Tenn., and then 
He died near Lexington, 
See Amer. Baptist Register, 1852, 


Faro (or Burgundofaro), Saint, was born in Bur- 


sand are able to read. At present the four gospels only | gundy about 592, being the son of Agneric, one of the 


are circulated, the translation having been made but 


recently (it is first mentioned in the annual report of | was educated at the court 


the British and Foreign Bible Society for 1884), 
Church, whose father was a fetish worshipper. 


sion, compared with the Otji translation, 


of the ministers, (B. P.) 


by a went over to Clotaire II, by 
Mr. Parker, a very able native minister of the Wesleyan | teemed. He then renounced 


principal officers of Theodebert, king of Austrasia, and 
of that prince. In 613 he 
whom he was highly es- 
the world, with the con- 


r. ‘I'he | sent of his wife Blidechilde, received the clerical tonsure 
version, chiefly made from the Authorized English Ver- | in Meaux 


, and was elected bishop of that city in 627. 


was submitted | He administered his diocese with great zeal, died in 
to a number of ministers for revision, and finally passed 672, and was buried in the 


at the annual district meeting by a vote of the whole | Meaux. He is 


abbey of Sainte-Croix, near 
commemorated Oct. 28. See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict.of Christ. Biog. 


Fara (or Burgundofara ), Saint, daughter of |s. v. 


Chagneric, a high official of the court of Theode- 


Faroese Version or THe Scrirrurses. See 


bert, king of Austrasia, early became a nun at Meaux | SCANDINAVIAN VERSIONS. 


in 614, and afterwards abbess of a convent near 


that place. She died in 655, and is celebrated Dec, | di 


Farolfus, MicHAe. ANGELO, a native of Crete, who 
ed March 6, 1715, joined the Minorites and studied at 
Padua. He was chaplain to pope Alexander VIII, and 


Fardh, a term by which the Mohammedans de- | was elevated to the episcopal see at Trau, in Dalmatia, 


scribe what is clearly declared in the Koran; and they | by Clement XI. 


consider any one an infidel who rejects it. 


He wrote, Conciones in Sacellis Pon- 
tificis Habite :— Synopsis Controversiarum Gracornm 


Farinato, Paolo, degli Uberti, an eminent Italian | cum Latinis :— Pro Canonisatione B. Jacobi de Marchia 


painter, was born at Verona in 1522, and studied somc | (8 vols.). 


The latter work made him lose the favor of 


time under Nicolo Golfino, Among his principal works | the Roman see and the cardinalate, which was designed 


which are at Verona are three pictures in Santa Maria | for him. 
in Organo, representing St. Michael Discomfiting Luci- | & V. 


Jer, the Mothers Presenting their Children to Constantine, 
and the Murder of the Innocents. 
a picture of St. Onuphrius. 


See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
(B. P.) 


Farquharson, James, F.R.S., LL.D., a Scotch cler- 


In San Tommaso is | gyman, son of the excise officer at Coull, was born in 
One of Farinato’s finest | 1781; graduated 


at the University and King’s College, 


paintings is the Descent from the Cross, in the Church | Aberdeen, in 1798; was appointed schoolmaster of the 


of the Cappucini. He painted a number of other pic- | parish the same 


year; presented by the prince regent 


lures for different churches, He died in 1606. See | to the living at Alford in August, and ordained Sept. 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. | 17, 1818. He died Dee. 8, 1848. His attainments in 


Biog. Générale, s. v. 


meteorological science were of a very high order, and 


Farlatti, Danie.e, an Italian Jesuit, was born at | he was a frequent contributor to various learned period- 


San Daniele in Friuli in 1690. He studied at Bologna, | icals, and corresponded with most of the learned men in 
was for some time at Rome, and in 1722 was called to | Europe. He published, A New Illustration of the Lat- 
Padua to assist Kiceputi in preparing his history of the | ter Part of Daniel's Last Vision and Prophecy (Lond. 
Illyrian Church. For twenty years he arranged the | 1838) :— The Native Forests of Aberdeenshire :— Noah's 
material, and after Riceputi’s death, in 1742, he com- | Ark:—The Aurora Borealis :—-The Cu :—Ar 
menced the publication of the work, of which he edited | Essay on Cutting Grain with the Scythe, in the Tyansac- 
four volumes, while four more volumes were published | tions of the Highland Society :—besides many papers in 
after his death, April 23, 1773, by Coleti. ‘I'he title of | the Philosophical Transactions :—also An Account of 
the work is /Uyricum Sacrum (Venice, 1751-1819, 8 vols.) | “he Parish, See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 547. 
The fifth volume contains a biography of Farlatti. See} Farr, ALFRED A., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) was born in Middlebury, Vt., Aug. 29,1810. He joined 


FARRAR 


the Church in 1826, and in 1839 entered the Troy Con- 
ference, wherein he labored earnestly and faithfully as 
a pastor, chaplain, and missionary until 1869, when he 
became superannuated. He died Nov. 4, 1874, honored 
as a sort of “veteran reserve” in all useful labor. See 
Miautes of the Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 65. 


Farrar, ABRAHAM Eccves, an English Wesleyan 
minister, was of a family somewhat distinguished in 
clerical lists. His father (John) was a Methodist min- 
ister, who died in 1837; his younger brother was presi- 
dent of the British Conference in 1870, and is the author 
of Dictionary of the Bible and other valuable works; his 
elder son, Wesley, entered the Wesleyan ministry in 
1846, and his youngest son is canon of Durham and au- 
thor of the Critical History of Free Thought. Abra- 
ham E. was born at Sowerby, a village overhanging 
the vale of Todmorden, April 20, 1788. From 1797 to 
1801 he was at the Kingswood School. Soon after his 
return home he gave his heart to God. He was arti- 
cled to an attorney at Sunderland, but in 1807 was re- 
ceived into the ministry. His first field was Holderness, 
where this talented and refined young man was subject- 
ed to all the humiliating trials that mobs and persecut- 
ing rectors made the order of the day with the early 
Methodist preachers (Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, iii, 
211 sq.; Smith, Hist. of Wesi, Meth. ii, 451 sq.). He 
served the Church faithfully, and was intrusted by it 
with important offices. While the fire of youth was 
still burning upon the altar, and the gravity of age and 
the maturity of intellect gave evidence of long years of 
vsefulness, he was suddenly called away. On April 1, 
1849, in great pain, he preached an anniversary sermon 
in the East London Circuit, and died one week there- 
after. Farrar was amiable, courteous, diligent, and sym- 
pathetic. He had a mind of critical, reflective, and ana- 
lytical power. He wrote, The Condemner of Methodism 
Condemned (1814) :—Religious Instruction of Children 
Eaforced (1820) :— The Juvenile Bible-class Book (1825): 
—The Benefits of Messiah's Advent, a sermon (1842) :— 
Sketches of Popular Antiquities for the Young (1850). 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1849; Stevenson, 
Cty Road Chapel, p.322; Wesi. Meth. Mag. 1849, p. 543, 
985; 1858, p.305; Wesleyan Tukings, i, 346. 

Paselt, Curistrax, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who died April 26, 1694, while pastor and super- 
intendent at Liebenwerda, in Saxony, is the author of 
Diss. de Imperio Hominis in Hominem:—De Origine 
Fala :—De Unctura Christi Sepulcrali:—De Vita Soli- 
taria :—De Primo Avium tn Gen. i, 20. See Jécher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Passel, Hirscn B., a Jewish rabbi, was born at 
Boskowitz, in Moravia, in 1801. He was for some time 
preacher at Prossnitz, in Moravia; and from 1851 un- 
til his death, in December, 1883, at Gross-Kaniza, in 
Hungary. He wrote, Das mosaisch-rabbinische Civil- 
recht (Gross- Kaniza, 1852-54, 2 vuls.):—Das mosaisch- 
rablinische Gerichisverfuhren (ibid. 1858) :—Die mosa- 
tech-rabbinische Tugend- und Rechtslehre (ibid. eod.) : 
—Das mosaisch-rabbinische Strafrecht und strafrecht- 
liche Gerichtsverfukren (ibid. 1870). He also published 
a Catechism of Judaism, Sermons, and some minor trea- 
tises, See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 277; Lippe, Bibliogra- 
Phisches Lexikon (Vienna, 1881), p. 98 sq. (B. P.) 

Fassi, Guido. See Contre. 

Past or rae HoLY ArosTLES, a fast observed by 
the Greek Church in imitation of the apostles, who, 
they suppose, prepared themselves by fasting and pray- 
e for going forth to proclaim the gospel message. This 

commences the week after Whitsuntide, and con- 
tiones till the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Past Synods, a name given to Christian synods 
in ancient times, which met on fast weeks, 

Fasti, the sacred books of the ancient Romans, in 
which were recorded the fusti dies, or lawful days—davs 
oa which legal business might be transacted before the 
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prætor without impiety. These fasti contained a full 
enumeration of the months and days of the year, the 
various dates belonging to a calendar, and the several 
festivals arranged under their appropriate dates. Before 
the adoption of the practice of preparing such tables, it 
was customary for the priests to proclaim the different 
festivals, for the information of the people. 


Faté (or Efatese) Version or THE SCRIPTURES, 
This language is spoken on the island of Faté, or Sand- 
wich island, the centre of the New Hebrides. In 1865 
the gospel of Mark was translated by the Rev. D. 
Morrison of Errakor, and printed at Sydney in 1866, 
From the annual report of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society for 1866 we subjoin the following: 


The history of the gospel in Faté has been peculiar 
and interesting. For about a quarter ofa century our 
brethren of the London Missionary Society have had na- 
tive teachers from Samoa and Raratonga laboring on this 
island. Several of those devoted men were barbaronsly 
murdered by the natives; several more of them fell vic- 
tims to the sickly climate, and some of them left the isl- 
and to recruit their enfeebled health elsewhere. At times 
as many as six or eight stations were — by teach- 
ers, but, owing to the above causes, for the last ten or 
twelve years only one, or, at times, two stations conld he 
kept open; the others relapsed to heathenism. Bot In 
one of these stations, Err , the chief and the whole 

ople embraced Christianity; and although at one time 
or two years they had no teacher living among them, the 
held fast to their profession, while the rest of the islan 
was heathen. Errakor was liko an oasis in the desert. 
Six years ago we settled two Aneityum teachers on Fnté. 
One of them died about three years ago; the other died 
in August last. This year we reopened one of the old 
stations, and settled three teachers from Mare. Eighteen 
months ago, when we settled Mr. Morrison at Errakor, 
he found a population of one hundred and sixty, all 
Christian. Of these sixty were Church members. There 
is another station at Pango, about three miles distant, 
occupied by teachers, where the chief and a part of the 
people are Christians. Mr. Morrison has had no acces- 
sions as yet from the heathen; but there is evidently a 
softening process going on around, and from the growing 
intelligence and increased vigor of Christian character 
observable at Errakor, there can be little doubt that from 
this centre the Word of God will svon sound forth to the 
re ~~ beyond, till all Faté shall receive the gospel of 
salvation.” 


In 1870 the gospel of John was printed at Auckland, 
New Zealand, the translation having been made by 
the Rev. James Cosh. This gospel was followed by 
the translation of that of Luke and the book of Gen- 
esis. In 1880 the Acts of the Apostles were, also print- 
ed, the translation having been made by the Rev. J. W. 
Mackenzie. (B. P.) 


Fates. See Parca. 


Fathers or THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, an order 
of monks collected in France by Cæsar de Bus in the 
16th century, who employed themselves in instructing 
the ignorant, and especially the young. It was ap- 
proved by Clement VIII in 1597. Another order, bear- 
ing a similar name and having a like object, was 
formed in Italy about the same time by Marcus Cusa- 
nus, a knight of Milan, and was approved by Pius V 
and Gregory XIII. See DOCTRINAIRES. 


FATHERS or tHe Oratory. See ORATORY, 
PRIESTS OF THE. 


FATHERS or Somascno, a name given to the clerks 
(regular) of St. Majuli, from the town Somascho, where 
their first general resided. See SoMASCHIANS. 


Fatihat (preface or introduction) is the title of the 
first chapter of the Koran, which consists only of the 
following short prayer: “ Praise be to God, the Lord of 
all creatures, the most merciful, the king of the day of 
judgment. Thee do we worship, and of thee do we 
beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way 
of those to whom thou hast been gracious; not of those 
against whom thou art incensed, nor of those who go 
astray.” 

Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed, was born at 
Mecca in 606, five years before her father assumed the 
office of a religious reformer. At the age of fifteen she 


FAUDOAS 


was married to Ali, the cousin of Mohammed, of whom 
she was the only wife. She died in 632. The Arabian 
dynasty of the Fatimites, which from 909 to 1171 ruled 
over Egypt and the northern part of Africa, and latter- 
ly over Syria and Palestine, claimed to be descended 
from Fatima. The religious tenets of their adherents 
differed considerably from those of the orthodox Mo- 
hammedans, and in time they sought to give to the 
Koran an allegorical interpretation, so as to avoid obe- 
dience to its literal precepts. The Shiites, including 
the Mohammedans of Persia, hold both Ali and Fati- 
ma, as well as the twelve Imams, in the utmost venera- 
tion, while they regard Abubeker, Omar, and Othman 
as usurpers of the caliphate. They venerate Fatima 
as a saint, and the Shiites afford us the only instance 
which occurs in Islamism of giving religious honor to 
a woman. She was one of the four women whom the 
prophet regarded as perfect. 


Faudoas, Pierrk PauL, Baron de, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Lalanne, April 1, 1750, of a noble family 
in reduced circumstances. Having entered into orders, 
he became titulary of the abbey of Gaillac in 1788. 
During the revolution he was obliged to emigrate, and, 
returning to France, found himself compromised in some 
conspiracies of the royalists, but was advanced to the 
bishopric of Meaux in January, 1805. Thereafter he 
attached himself strongly tothe emperor. Louis XVIII, 
on his restoration, left him in a sort of disgrace until his 
death in 1819. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générale, a. v. 


Fauna, a species of demi-gods, inhabiting the for- 
ests, called also Sylvunt, safyrs. They were sons of 
Faunus and Fauna, or Fatua, king and queen of the 
Latins, and, though accounted semi-divine, were sup- 
posed to die after a long life. They were Roman dei- 
ties, unknown to the Greeks, and were represented with 





Faun. 


horns on their heads, pointed ears, and crowned with 
branches of the pine, while their lower extremities re- 
sembled those of the goat. Later, when Greek my- 
thology was introduced, they were often confounded 
with Pan. They were of a inusical and voluptuous 
character, Female fauns are also spoken of. 


Faust, Isaac, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born at Strasburg, June 10, 1631, and died there, 
a doctor and professor of theology, Nov. 20, 1702. 
He wrote dissertations in Latin on various passages of 
Scripture. See Jiécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikun, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Faust, Johann, brother of Isaac, was born at 
Strasburg, Sept. 22, 1632, and died there July 1, 1695, 
a doctor and professor uf theology. He wrote mono- 
graphs in Latin on several Scriptural subjects, See 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Fausta, a virgin martyr under Galerius, A.D. 805, 
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was the daughter of rich parents, and noted for her 
Christian activity. She is commemorated Sept. 20 or 
Jan. 2. 


Faustiadnus. See Fausrixus. 


Faustinus, the name of numerous early bishops 
and several martyrs, of the latter of whom we here 
notice: (1) A soldier under Commodus, put to 
death cir. A.D. 182, for refusing to offer sacrifice ; 
commemorated Aug. 7. (2) Put to death under 
Diocletian, at the seventh milestone from Rome; 
commemorated July 29. The catacomb of Generosa, 
where he was buried, has lately been discovered. (3) 
A presbyter, put to death with his brother Jovita, at 
Brixia, in Italy, under Hadrian, commemorated Feb. 
16. 


Fausto, BarroLomro a SANTO, a Cistercian of Sic- 
ily, who died at Naples in 1636, is the author of, De Pam- 
tentia :—De Joris Canonicis :— De Sacris Indulgentiis : 
—Speculum Confessariorum :—Thesuurus Confessario- 
rum, which were republished in three volumes, under 
the title of Theologia Morulis. See Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Faustus, the name of numerous early bishops and 
martyrs, among whom we notice here: (1) A pres- 
byter and archimandrite of Constantinople, active in 
the Eutychian controversy, A.D. 448-451. (2) An 
Italian, confided in childhood by his parents to St. 
Benedict of Monte Casino, sent A.D. 543 to assist in 
founding the monastery of Glanfeuil, in Anjou, where 
he remained forty-six years. He is commemorated 
Feb. 15. 


Favaronibus, Avcustin DE (also called Auguste 
nus Romanus), archbishop of Nazareth and Barletta, 
who died in 1448, was a native of Rome. He wrote 
annotations on the Revelation and St. Paul’s epistles, 
also some treatises, as De Peccato Originali :— De Po- 
testate Pape:—De Perfecta Justitia Militantis Eccle- 
sie:—De Potestate Principum tn Collutione Bonorum 
Suorum Ecclesiis Facta. His De Sacramento Unitatis 
Jesu Christi et Ecclesia, De Christo Capite et Ejus In- 
clyto Principatu, and De Charitate Christi Circu Electos 
et Ejus Infinito Amore, were rejected by the Council at 
Basle in 1485. See Jécher, Aligemetnes Gelehrten- Lez- 
tkon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Faye, Antoine de la. See Larare. 


Faye, Jean de, a French prelate, was boru in the 
second part of the 12th century, of a noble family of 
Touraine. He was dean at the cathedral church of 
Tours, when, in 1208, he was called to the metropolitan 
see of that city by the majority of the suffragan bish- 
ops, but with much opposition. He introduced the 
Minims into the city of Tours. He had great disputes 
with Maurice, bishop of Mans, whom he suspended from 
his pastoral functions; and excommunicated Pierre Mau- 
clerc for persecuting Etienne, bishop of Nantes. De 
Faye died April 28 or 26, 1228. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Fayet, Jean Jacques, a French prelate, was born 
at Mende, July 26, 1787; studied law at Paris; entered 
the Minorite order at St. Sulpice, and there directed 
the catechismal exercises. In 1811 he was ordained ; 
became principal of the college of Mende in 1814; was 
made chevalier of the Legion of Honor; went on a mis- 
sion through the country; joined the editorial staff of 
Le Conservateur; went to Rouen as grand-vicar; in 1832 
became assistant to the archbishop there; bishop of 
Orleans in 1842; and died April 4, 1849. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


FPayumi Saadiah. See SAADIAR. 

Febronia, a virgin martyr at Nisibus, in Mesopota- 
mia, under Diocletian, A.D. 804; commemorated June 
25. 

Fébure (or Fèvre), Michel (also called Justtnten 
de Tours), a French Capuchin missionary and Oriental- 


FEBURE 


ist, was born about 1640. For eighteen years he trav- 
elled in Syria, Mesopotamia, Chaldæa, Assyria, Kurdis- 
tan, Arabia, Palestine, etc. There are no details of his 
life, but he left some very curious and valued works, es- 
pecially Orero Descrittione dellu Turchia (Rome, 1674) ; 
translated later into French, German, and Spanish) :— 
Objectiones SLuhametice adrersus Catholicos (ibid. 1679) : 
—Christian Doctrine, in Arabic :— Théâtre de lu Turquie 
(Paris, 1682). See Hoefer, Nuur. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Fébure, Nicolas le, a French Dominican, was 
born in 1588, He studied at Paris, was in 1631 prior 
of his convent at Chartres, and died at Ruchelle in 1653, 
kaving Erpositio Doctrine Orthodore :—Manuale Ec- 
desiusticum Historicum. See Echard, De Scriptoribus 
Ordinis Dominicunorum ; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fébure, Turriane le, a Jesuit, was bom at Douay, 
France, in 1608, and died there, June 28, 1672. He pub- 
lished, Opuscula Varia :— Elogia Sanctorum, See Jö- 
cher, d ligemeises Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Pécamp (Lat. Fiseunus or Fiscanum), a place in 
Normandy, known for its famous abbey, which was ded- 
ieated to the Holy Trinity. It was founded in 658 by 
the count of Caux, but was destroyed in 841 by the 
Normans. Duke Richard I of Normandy had it re- 
built, and it was dedicated in 1006 as a Benedictine 
abbey to the Holy Trinity. The abbey lasted till the 
18th century. See Buaserolle, Recherches - historiques 
sar Fécamp (Paris, 1859); Fallue, //tstotre de la Ville et 
de I" Abbaye de Fécamp (Rouen, 1841); Berger, in Lich- 
tenberger's Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses,s.v. (B. P.) 

Feckenham, Jous pr, was the last abbot of 
Westminster, and at the age of eighteen went to 
Gloucester Hall, Oxfurd, where he was educated. His 
right name was //owman. He was the last mitred ab- 
bot who sat in the House of Peers. He published a few 
controversial pieces. See Biog. Brit.; Dodd, Christ. 
Hist. ; Strv pe, Cranmer ; Athen. Oxon. He was contin- 
ually employed in doing good to the persecuted Prot- 
estants of his day, but was afterwards, to the disgrace 
of the crown, imprisoned himself, and died a captive 
in Wisbeach Castle, in the Isle of Ely, in 1585. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8, v. 

Feddersen, Jaxos Friepricn, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born July 31, 1736, at Schles- 
wig. He studied at Jena; was in 1760 preacher to the 
duke of Holstein - Augustenburg; and in 1769 third 
preacher of St. Juhn’s, at Magdeburg. In 1777 he was 
called to Brunswick, and in 1788 accepted a call to 
Altona, where be died at the end of the same year. 
He published a number of sermons, which are enumer- 
ated in Döring, Deutsche Kanzelredner, p. 55 sq. See 
ako Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vi, 
296 sq.; Winer, //andbuch der theol, Lit. ii, 252, 257, 321, 
825, 328, 364, 383, 385. (B. P.) 

Fehmel, AmManxpus GOTTHOLD, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born July 30, 1688. He studied 
at Leipsic, and died, July 22, 1721, doctor and professor 
of theology at Hildburghausen, leaving De Catacum- 
bie Romanis :— De Errorum Criteriis circa Religionem 
Commumabus:— De Criteriis vere Religioni Communibus: 
—De Consiliis Irenicis, Unionem Ecclesia, Evangelice 
cum Romana Concernentibus : — De Constitutione Uni- 
— See Jiicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Pehre, SauceL Bexzdaxix, a Lutheran theologian 
ef Germany, who died Oct. 28, 1772, is the author of 
Die zwei Thiere in der Offenbarung Johannis (Chem- 
mtz, 1754) :-— Der Weissagung in der Offenbarung Johan- 
ms (Frankfort, 1757) :-—Ueber Hane’s Kirchengeschichte 
des nenen Testaments ( Leipsic, 1768) :— Ueber Iane's Ent- 
werf, ete. (ibid. 1770). See Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutsch- 
laad; Jischer, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s,v.; Zuch- 
old, Bibi, Theol. i, 350. (B. P.) 
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Fehse, Jonaxx Hetxnicn, a Lutheran theologian. 
of Germany, who was born at Hamburg, June 10, 1725, 
and died in 1777, is the author of Arplicutio Dicti Pau- 
lint ad Gal. i, 8 (Rostock, 1744):—Die Lehre von der 
Salbung Christi (ibid. 1755). See Meusel, Gelehrtes 
Deutschland, s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lext- 
kon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Fei, ALessannro (called del Barbiere), a reputable 
Florentine historical painter, was born in 1538 (or 1543), 
and studied successively under Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, 
Pietro Francia, and Tommaso Manzuoli. His works 
may be seen in the churches of Florence, Pistoja, and 
Messina. One of his most erteemed pictures is in the 
Church of Santa Croce at Florence, representing the 
Scourging of Christ. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Feigerle, Icnativus, a Roman Catholic theologian 
and prelate of Germany, was a Moravian by birth. In 
1818 he received holy orders; was in 1823 professor of 
theology at the lvceum in Olmiitz; in 1827 first rector 
of the newly founded university there; in 1830 profess- 
or at the Vienna University; in 1831 court chaplain; 
and in 1840 court preacher there. In 1852 he was con- 
secrated as bishop of St. Pölten, and died Sept. 27, 1863, 
He wrote, Historia Vite SS. Thome a Villanova, Thome 
Aquinatis et Laur. Justiniani (Vienna, 1839) :— Predigt- 
Entwürfe (ibid. 1835, 8 vols.; 3d ed. 1844) :—Predigten 
über die heilige Messe (ibid. 1844) .— Der geistige Kampf 
in Predigten (ibid. 1861, translated also into Italian ), 
(B. P.) 


Feilire or Exovus tHe Cutper. The word feilire, 
derived from “ feil,” the Irish equivalent of “ vigils,” is 
applied to the metrical festology composed by ngus 
the Culdee about the year 780, It is the most ancient 
of five martyrologies belonging to Ireland. It consists 
of three parts: (1) Five quatrains invoking a blessing 
on the puet and his work; (2) a preface of two hundred 
and twenty quatrains; and (8) the festology itself, in 
three hundred and sixty-five quatrains, for every day 
in the year. 


Feilmoser, ANDREAS Bexenicr, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, was born at Hopfgarten, in the 
Tyrol, in 1777. He took holy orders in 1800, and was 
for some time professor of theology at Innspruck. In 
1821 he was called to Ttibingen, where he died, July 20, 
1831. Besides contributing to the Tübingen Theologische 
Quartalschrift, he wrote Einleitung in die Bücher des 
Neuen Bundes (Innspruck, 1810; Tübingen, 1830). See 
Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 18,75; Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Feki, THe Buixp MEN or, an order of blind devo- 
tees in Japan, instituted in A.D. 1150. There is a leg- 
end that their fvunder, Feki, was captured by Joritomo, 
The captive, though kindly treated, not being able to 
look upon his captor without an irresistible desire to 
kill him, plucked out his eves and presented them to 
Joritomo. There is another more ancient but less nu- 
merous order of the blind, claiming as its founder a son 
of one of the emperors of Japan, who cried himself blind 
at the death of his beautiful princess. This last so- 
ciety is composed of none but ecclesiastics; the other 
consists of secular persons of all ranks. They are not 
supported by alms, like many other devotces, but most 
of them are mechanics, who earn their own living. 


Felbinger, JEREMIAS, a Socinian, who was born at 
Brieg, in Silesia, April 27, 1616, was for some time rec- 
tor at Coéslin. in Pomerania, and afterwards chorister at 
the princely school in Stettin. On account of his So- 
cinian tendencies he had to give up his position, and 
went to Holland, where he died in 1687. He wrote, 
Demonstrationes Christiane (1653 ):—Die Lehre von 
Gott, ete. (1654) :—Epistola ad Christianos unum Altis- 
simum Deum, Patrem, etc. (1672). He also translated 
into German the Confessio Fidei Christ. edita Nomine 
Ecclesiar. qua in Polonia unum Deum Profitentur (1653): 
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~and made a translation of the New Test. from the 
Greek into German (Amsterdam, 1660). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 169, 333, 419; Jöcher, Alige- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Felde, ALBent zum, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Sept. 9, 1675, at Hamburg. In 1704 
he was pastor at Tönningen; in 1709 pastor, and doc- 
tor and professor of theology at Kiel, where he died, 
Dec. 27, 1720, leaving Jnstitutiones T'heologiæ Moralis : 
—Analecta Lisquisitivnum Sacrarum :— Politica Sacra: 
—De Enallage Scripture Sacre :— Dialogus cum Try- 
phone verum esse Justini Martyris Fatum:—De Cultu 
imaginum A nti-Christiano : — Decus Observationum Sa- 
crarum ex Putribus Apostolicis. See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 127; Jöcher, AUgemeines Gelehrten- Lex- 
tkon, 8. v.; Moller, Cimbria Literata. (B. P.) 


Felder, Fraxz Cart, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Oct. 6, 1766. He studied 
at Dillingen, where Sailer was among his teachers. 
In 1789 he took holy orders, and in 1794 became 
pastor at Waltershofen, where he died, June 1, 1818. 
He published, Fes/predigten (Ulm, 1804-5, 2 vols.) :— 
Kleines Magazin Jur Katholische Religionslehrer (Con- 
stance, 1806-8, 3 vols.):—Neues Magazin fiir Kutho- 
lische Reltyionslehrer (1809-16, 8 vols.) :—Lileraturzeit- 
ung für Katholische Religionslehrer (Landshut, 1810-16, 7 
vols.) :—Gelehrten- Lexikon der Katholischen Geistlichkeit 
Deutschlund und der Schweiz (ibid. 1817; the second 
and third vols, were edited by Waitzenegger, 1820-22). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 397 
sq.; Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 12, 856; ii, 42, 
112,151. (B. P.) 


Feldhoff, Frienricn Avarst, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Elberfeld, Nov. 19, 1800. 
He studied at Heidelberg and Berlin; was for some time 
assistant to the Lutheran pastor of his native place, and 
accepted a call to Nymwegen, in Holland, in 1823. In 
1828 he was called to Wupperfeld, and died Jan. 8, 1844. 
He wrote, Die Zeitenlinie der heiliyen Schrift (Frank- 
fort, 1831) :— Ueber die Juhre der Geburt und Auferste- 
hung unseres llerrn (ibid. 1832) :— Die Volkertafel der 
Genesis (Elberfeld, 1887):—Gnomen zur Geschichte des 
vier Weltalter (Barmen, 1840): — Christliche Gedichte 
(ibid. eod.) :— F'eierklänge (ibid.). See Koch, Geschichte 
des deutschen Kirchenltedes, vii, 197 sq.; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 352. (B. P.) 


Félice, GUILLAUME ADAM DE, professor and dean 
ef the Protestant faculty of Montauban, was born at 
Otterberg in 1803. He studied at Strasburg; was 
in 1836 pastor at Bolbec; in 1838 was called to the 
chair of ethics and homiletics at Montauban, and in 
1865 was made dean of the faculty, In 1870 he re- 
tired from public activity, and died at Lausanne, Oct. 
23, 1871. Felice was a very excellent preacher. Be- 
sides his contributions to Les Archives du Christianisme, 
L'Espérance, New York Observer, and the Ecangelical 
Christendom, he published, Essai sur U Eaprit et le But 
de U Institution Biblique, a prize essay (Paria, 1823) :— 
Appel dun Chrétien aux gens de Lettres (ibid. 1841; 
Germ. transl. by Dielitz, Berlin, 1843) :— Histoire des 
Protestants de France (4th ed. Toulouse, 1861; translat- | 
ed into four different languages). See Pédezert, G. de 
Felice, Professeur et Prédicateur ; Recolin, in Lichten- 
berger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Zuch- 
old, Bibl, Theol. i, 352 sq. (B. P.) 


Felician, Su«int, was arrested at Rome for being a 
Christian, in company with his brother Primus. The 
two were brought before the emperor Maximian Her- 
cules, who, on their refusing to sacrifice to idols, con- 
demned them to be publicly scourged. He then sent 
them to Promotus, the judge of Normentum, a city 
four or five leagues distant from Rome. Promotus not 
being able to shake their resolution, beheaded them 
both, in the vear 286 or 287. Muréri says that “the 
acts of these martyrs do not seem authentical ;” how- 
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ever it be, the Church honors their anniversary on June 
9. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Felician, a noted Donatist bishop of Musti, some- 
where in Africa, deeply implicated in the controversy 
concerning Preetextatus, at the close of the 4th centory, 
and finally deposed. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 
a. v. 

Feliciano, Porrinrio, an Italian prelate and poet, 
was born in the canton of Vaud in 1562. He was edu- 
cated in philosophy, mathematics, jurisprudence, belles- 
lettres, and wrote very fine Latin. Being at first 
attached to cardinal Salviati, he became secretary to 
pope Paul V, who appointed him bishop of Foligno, 
where he died, Oct. 2, 1682. He left Rime Diverse, 
Morali, Espirituals (Foligno, 1630), and several vol- 
umes of letters in Latin and Italian. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, à. v. 


Felicianus, Hisra.ensis, a Spanish Capuchin, 
who died between 1730 and 1740, is the author of /a- 
structio rite Spirivtualis Brevis et Chira (Seville, 1696; 
Madrid, 1700) :—Cauntiones Sptrituales (Seville, 1698): 
—Oftcium Pareum SS. Trinitatia (1700) :— De Fontibus 
Saleatoris (1708) :— Lux Apostolic (1716). See Berna 
Bononia, Bibl. Capuce.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelekrten- 
Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Félicien nk SatxrE-MAODELRINXE. a French Car- 
melite monk, was bom in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, at Nantes. He taught theology in his native town 
and at Bordeaux; afterwards became prior of Agen; and 
at last definitor of the province of Touraine. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his great knowledge and regular 
habits. Being suspected as a Jansenist, he returned to 
Nantes, where he died in 1685, leaving Defensio Prori- 
dentia Divine (Bordeaux, 1657, 3 vola.) :— Nova Elo- 
quentia Methodus (Paris, 1666). See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générule, 8. v. 


Felix is the name of a very large number of early 
Christians, among whom we notice the following: (1) 
Bishop of Aptunga, apparently in proconsular Africa; 
prominent in the controversy concerning the ordination 
of Cascilianus (q. v.) to the see of Carthage, early in the 
4th century. (2) The apostle of the East Angles and 
tirst bishop of Dunwich; died cir. A.D. 647, and com- 
memorated as a saint March 8. (3) Donatist bishop of 
Kctisia, in Numidia, in 361; guilty of great excesses. (4) 
Saint, bishop of Nantes, in Brittany, in 550; died Jan. 
6, 582 ; commemorated July 7. (5) First bishop of Nu- 
ceria (or Nocera), in Umbria, in 402. (6) Archbishop 
of Ravenna in 708; carried to Constantinople and blind- 
ed, but afterwards restored, and tied Nov. 25, 724. (7) 
Metropolitan bishop of Seville; confirmed by the Coun- 
cil of Toledo near the close of the 7th century. (8) 
Bishop of Siponto; addressed by Gregory the Great in 
591 and 693. (9) Bishop of Treves in 386; resigned 
about 398. (10) Bishop of Tubzoca, martyred under 
Diocletian in 303, and commemorated as a saint Oct. 24 
(11) Abbot of a little monastery in Byzacena, to which 
Fulgentius (q. v.) retired early in the 6th century. (12) 
Surnamed Octavius, a reader, of Abutina, in Africa, mar- 
tyred at Carthage under Anulinus, the proconsul, with 
Dativus (q. v.), and commemorated as a saint Feb. 12. 
(18) A native of Scilita, martyred at Carthage under 
Severus (A.D. 200 or 202), along with Perpetua (q. v.) 
and others; commemorated July 17. 


Felix or Casxtaticio, Saint, an Italian monk, was 
born at Cantalicio, Umbria, in 1518. He took the habit 
of a Capuchin, in 1543, at Ascoli. In 1546 he was sent 
to Rome as a mendicant friar. During a plague which 
desolated Rome in 1580, Felix made himself remarka- 
ble by his truly Christian zeal; as also during a famine 
in 1585. In spite of his privations and penances he 
lived to the age of seventy-four. Urban VIII beatitied 
him Oct. 1,1625; Innocent X commenced his canoniza- 
tion Feb. 6, 1652, and Clement XI finished it, May 8, 
1709. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. y 
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Pelix or Vators. See Varor, Feiix or. 


Fell, Saxvet, D.D., a learned English divine, was 
born in the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, in 
1594, and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1626 he was made Margaret professor of divinity, and 
had a prebend at Worcester. He was then a Calvin- 
ist, but, renouncing that system, he was made dean of 
Lichfield in 1637, and in 1638 dean of Christ Church. 
He was appointed vice-chancellor in 1645, which office 
he retained until 1647. He died Feb, J, 1648-49. He 
published Primitice ; sice Orutio Hubita Ozonia in Scho- 
bu Theolugie, Nov. 9, 1625. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
av.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, & v. 


Fellon, Tromas Berxann, a French Jesuit, was 
born at Avignon, July 12, 1672, and died March 25, 1759. 
He published, Puruphrase des Psaumes :—Truité de 
l'Amour de Dieu Selon François de Sales (Nancy, 1754, 
3 vola). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, 3. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Fels, a name common to several Protestant theolo- 


1. Jonass Heixricu, who was born at Lindau in 
1733, and died in 1790, is the author of Diss. de Varia 
Coafessionis Tetrapolitane Fortuna (Göttingen, 1775). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 332. 

2. Jonaxx MICIAKL, professor of theology and 
preacher at St. Gall, was born there in 1761, and died 
Sept. 21, 1833. He is the author of, Die Kirchliche 
Trennung der Confessionen (St. Gall, 1829) :— Denkmal 
schweizerischer Reformatoren in Vorlesungen (ibid. 1819). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lil. i, 359, 748. ; 

3. SKBASTIAN, was born Sept. 20, 1697, at Kempten, 
in Suabia. He studied at Halle and Jena, and died at 
Lindau, May 18, 1749, leaving De Protestantium Justifi- 
cufione (1718). See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lez- 

thon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fels, Christian Lebrecht, a Jewish convert of 
Prague, was born in 1640, and died at Hamburg in 1719. 
He was professor of Hebrew at varivus universities 
and gymnasia, and wrote, OS™ TNT TAT TRSY, i. e. 

Hodequs Judæorum (Leipsic, 1703) :—Breris et Perspi- 
ara via ad Linguam Sanctam (Sondershausen, 1697) :— 
Breris et Perspicua via ad Accentuativnem (Witten- 
berg, 1700). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 278 s8q.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, s. v.; Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. i, 1009; Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
av.; Roi, Die Ecangelische Christenheit und die Juden 
(Carisruhe, 1884), i, 116 sq. (B. P.) 

Pelton, Nicuoras, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in 1563, and educated at 
Pembroke Hall, where he became fellow Nov. 27, 1583. 
He was rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, Jan. 17, 1595, and 
some time of St. Antholin’s, London. He was elected 
master of Pembroke Hall, June 29, 1616, and admitted 
rector of Great Easton, in Essex, Oct. 23 following; in 
the same year collated to a prebend in St. Paul’s, and 
in 1617 promoted to the eee of Bristol, to which he was 
consecrated Dec. 14. In 1618 he was nominated to the 
bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, but translated to 
Ely March 11 of that year. He died Oct. 5, 1626. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. à v. 

Feltus, Hesry J., D.D. a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born in 1775. He wasa native of Ireland, 
anl came to America when quite a young man. Hav- 
ing been for some time a preacher in another commun- 
ion, he was admitted into the ministry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church about 1798. He officiated for a 
period at Easton, Pa., when he became rector of Trinity 
Church, Sweedsborough, N. J., whence he was called, in 
1808, to the rectorate of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, 
LI and thence, in 1824, to that of St, Stephen's Church, 
Xew York city. Ie died Aug. 24, 1828. Dr. Feltus 
was distinguished for piety, and fidelity in the discharge 
ef all his ministerial duties. He was humble and af- 
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fectionate, and much beloved and respected by his con- 
gtegation. See The Christian Journal (N. Y.), 1828, 
p. 287, 

Felwinger, Jonaxx PAuL, a German theologian, 
was born at Nitremberg in 1616. Having been pro- 
fessor at Altdorf, he t.ok part in the religious controver- 
sies of the time, and distinguished himself by his zeal 
against the writings of the Socinians, in opposition to 
whom he put forth, Anft-Ostorodus :— Defensio pro A. 
Grawero contra Smalzium. He died in 1681. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Fen, Jons, a Roman Catholic divine of the 16th 
century, was born at Montacute, Somersetshire. He 
was educated at New College, Oxfurd, where he con- 
tinued till ejected by the queen's commissioners for his 
zeal for Romanism. lie was then schoolmaster at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, till removed on the same account. 
He fled to Flanders, thence to Italy, and at last fixed 
his residence at Louvain, where he died in 1613. He 
wrote and translated many books, living to celebrate 
his fiftieth year of exile beyond the seas. See Fuller, 
Worthves of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 106; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8 v. 

Feneberg, JoHANN MICHAEL, a German Jesuit, was 
born Feb. 9, 1751, at Oberndorf, in Switzerland. In 1778 
he was professor at the gymnasium in Ingolstadt, in 
1795 preacher at Seeg, in 1805 at Vohringen, near Ulm, 
where he died, Oct. 12, 1812. Feneberg is the author 
of several hymns, which breathe an evangelical spirit, 
and are found in Fuchs, Summlung Erbuulicher Lieder 
( Kempten, 1812). See Sailer, Aus Fenebergs Leben 
(Munich, 1814); Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, vi, 558 sq. (B. P.) 

Fenner, WIL LIAM, a minister of the Church of 
Enyland, was born Jan. 31, 1831, at Southwark. In 
1854 he entered the college of the London Jews’ Socie- 
ty, and in 1857 was appointed lay missionary among 
the Jews of the duchy of Posen. In 1860 Mr. Fenner 
was to reopen the mission in Tunis, and was ordained 
by bishop Tomlinson of Gibraltar. He died at Tunis, 
July 22, 1874. (B. P.) 

Fenouillet (or Fenoillet), Pierre vr, a French 
prelate, was born at Annecy (Savoy), studied there, 
entered into orders, became theological tutor at Gap, 
and then went to Paris, where he became preacher to 
Henry IV. In 1607 he was nominated bishop of Mont- 
pellier, and in 1609 assisted at the Council of Narbonne; 
but he became so zealous for Romanism that the Prot- 
estants complained of his rigor, and he abandoned his 
diocese and joined the royal army, July 2, 1621. He 
was afterwards busy in commissions until his return to 
his diocese, Sept. 20,1636. In 1652, being sent to Paris 
on some religious matters, he died there, Nov. 23, leav- 
ing a number of addresses, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biag. Générale, s. v. 

Fenris (or Fenrir), in Scandinavian mythology, was 
a wolf, the frightful son of the evil Loke and the giant- 
ess Angerbode. The Asas knew the danger that threat- 
ened them from the children of this pair, therefore they 
brought Fenris up, in order to moderate his wildness, 
which was so great that only one Asa, the strong and 
wise Tyr, could bring food to him. The gods attempt- 
ed to bind him, and laid two huge chains on him, Leding 
and Droma, but when he stretched himself they flew 
apart. Then the Asas ordered a band to be made, which 
appeared to be of silk, but was composed of the beard 
of a woman, the root of a mountain, the breath of a fish, 
the saliva of a bird, and the muscles of a bear; this was 
called Gleipner. It was light, but the wolf did not allow 
it to be laid on him, and he had become much stronger 
since tearing the two chains. The Asas began to per- 
suade him, telling him that if he did not expose him- 
self to some danger he would never become renowned; 
the band was certainly stronger than it appeared to be, 
but they would loose him in case he were too weak. 
“If I do not free myself,” Fenris answered, “ I know what 
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awaits me; therefore let it not touch my feet. There 
must be some magic in play; but if you are honest, let 
one of you lav his hand into my throat as an assurance 
of your sincerity.” After much persuasion, Tyr assent- 
ed to lay his hand into the wolf’s throat; the band was 
adjusted, but when Fenris wanted to stretch himself, he 
found that the band gradually contracted. Then the 
Asas laughed, except Tyr, for his hand had been bitten 
off. Since that time Tyr is one-handed. They might 
have killed the monster, but the sanctity of the place 
forbade it. They therefore took one end of the band, 
called Gelgia, drew it through a rock, Gjol, and with the 
aid of another rock, Twite, they hammered the first still 
deeper into the earth, and as Fenris wanted to devour 
all who came near him, they put a sword into his throat, 
so that the handle lay in the upper, the blade in the 
lower jaw, and Fenris was made harmless, His body 
has grown so that by opening his mouth he touches 
heaven and earth. Eventually he will free himself, 
unite with his sister, the Midgardsnake, and with the sons 
of Surtur, in war against the Asas, devour the sun, and 
even the god Odin; but finally the god Allvadur will 
tear his throat so far apart that he will die. Odin will 
come from his grave, and the world will be renewed. 
Fenris had two sons, Skoll and Hate, by the giantess 
Grige. Skoll persecutes the sun, Hate devours the moon. 
See Norse MYTHOLOGY. 


Fenton, Rocer, D.D., an Anglican clergyman of 
the 16th century, was born in Lancashire, became fel- 
low of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and was the labori- 
ous, pious, beloved, and learned minister of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, London. He was a friend of Dr. Nicholas 
Felton, collegiates and city ministers together. Fenton 
died in London in 1615, in his fiftieth year, leaving a 
treatise against usury. See Fuller, Worthies of Eng- 
lund (ed. Nuttall). 


Fenwick, Benedict Joseph, a Roman Cathotic 
bishop, was born at Leonardstown, Md., Sept. 3, 1782. 
He was made bishop of Boston, Mass., Nov. 1, 1825, a 
diocese which then had only three priests. He en- 
larged his cathedral, established schouls, started a theo- 
logical seminary, introduced the Sisters of Charity 
through Ann Alexis in 1852, saw the first synod of 
Boston assembled in 1842, the erection of a new see of 
Hartford in 1844, founded the College of the Holy Cross 
at Worcester, through the Jesuits, the great Catholic 
university of New England, and died in Boston after an 
energetic episcopate, Aug. 11, 1846, prudent, learned, 
and charitable. See De Courcey and Shea, //ist. of the 
Cath. Church in the U. S. p. 509. 


Fenwick, Edward, a Roman Catholic bishop, 
was a native of Maryland, long a Dominican mission- 
ary in Kentucky, and was consecrated the first bishop 
of Cincinnati, Jan. 13, 1822, a see which then included 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. He built churches 
throughout bis vast diocese, dedicated the Cathedral of 
Cincinnati in 1826, called in the aid of the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Sisters of Charity, and the Poor Clares, found- 
ed in his city the Atheneum, now St. Xavier's College, 
and in 1831 established the Catholic Telegraph, the 
oldest of American Catholic papers. Edward Fenwick 
died of cholera at Wooster, O., Sept. 26, 1832. See De 
Courcey and Shea, Hist, of the Cath. Church in the U.S. 
p. 547. 


Fenwick, Michael, an eccentric preacher, con- 
nected with the early Methodist movement in England, 
commenced to preach in 1750, and travelled some time 
with Wesley, until the latter, on account. of Fenwick’s 
peculiarities, dismissed him. He almost idolized Wes- 
ley, and imitated him so accurately in speaking, pray- 
ing, preaching, and writing, that it was difficult to 
discriminate between them. Though imprudent, bis 
courage and zeal for Methodism never changed. He 
was not given a circuit, nor was he acknowledged as 
a preacher for several years before his death. Yet he 
always attended the place of the annual conference, and 
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continued there during its session, though he was not 
permitted to be present in conference after 1784. The 
conference allowed him a pittance annually, and he had 
many generous friends in different parts of the king- 
dom, in the house of one of whom he lived (in Bridling- 
ton) for some years before his death, in 1797. See At- 
more, Meth. Memorial, s. v. 


Feologild, archbishop of Canterbury, was conse- 
crated June 9, 832, to that see, but died Aug. 29 fullow- 
ing. He had formerly been abbot of one of the Kentish 
monasteries, Sce Hook, Lires of A bps. of Canterbury, 
i, 283 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Feralia, a festival of the ancient Romans, observed 
annually in honor of the manes of deceased friends aud 
relations, It was instituted by Numa, and lasted eleven 
days. The family and acquaintances of the deceased 
went to the graves and walked round them, offering up 
prayers to the gods of the infernal regiuns in behalf of 
their dead friends. An entertainment was then pre- 
pared and placed on a great stone, and of this the dead 
were suppused to partake. During the entire daya of 
the feast no marriages were allowed to be celebrated, 
and the worship of the other deities was suspended, all 
their temples being shut. 


Ferat, in Muhammedanism, is separation from God, 
the greatest and severest punishment for the damned. 


Ferber, JoHANN Jacon, a Protestant theoloyian of 
Germany, was born at Strasburg in 1673. He studied 
at different universities, and died at his native place, 
Feb. 12, 1717, shortly after he was called there as pro- 
fessor of theology. He wrote, De Certitudine Theologia 
Naturalis (Wittenberg, 1708) :—De tis qua in Philnso- 
phia Morali Eximia Sunt (ibid. 1709) :— De Theolugra 
Experimentul (ibid. 1711) :—De Principio Cartesii de 
Omnibus est Dubitandum (ibid. 1716). See Jöcher, Ail. 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8 v. (B. P.) 

Ferdinand. See FERNANDO. 


Ferdinand, PuiLiP, a Jewish convert, was a native 
of Poland. He was professor of Hebrew at Oxford and 
Cambridge, instructed the famous Scaliger in the Tal- 
mud, and died in 1598. He wrote, a ba Haec sunt 
Verba Dei, in which he treats of the Jewish precepts, 
laws, feasts, etc. (Canterbury, 1587). See First, Bibl. 
Theol. i,279; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, No. 1832; iii, No. 1832; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; Roi, Die 
Evangelische Christenheit und die Juden ( Karlsruhe, 
1884), p. 186 sq. (B. P.) 

Fergus, Suint, a primitive Scotch bishop and con- 
fessor, commemorated Nov. 15 to 18, was probably of 
lrish birth, and passed through Scotland from the west 
southward, planting churches and converting the na- 
tives to Christianity. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 
8. V. 

Ferguson, Colin, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born in Kent County, Md., Dec. 8, 1751, 
A Scotch schoolmaster became interested in him as a 
pupil and took him to Edinburgh, paving the expenses 
of his education at the university. In 1782 he was an 
instructor in the Kent County School at Chestertown, 
Md. When Washington College, the oldest in the state, 
was organized in 1783, he was chosen professor of lan- 
guages, mathematics, and natural philosophy, and held 
the position till 1798, when he was appointed president. 
After studying theology, he was admitted to deacon's 
orders, Aug. 3, 1785, to priest’s, Aug. 7 of the same year, 
and became rector in St. Paul’s Parish, Kent County, 
Md., where he served until 1799. In 1804 he retired 
to his farm, near Georgetown Croas Roads, where he 
spent the rest of hie life. He died March 10, 1806. Of 
the General Convention of 1789, which framed the con- 
stitution of the Church, he was an active member. He 
was more distinguished as a scholar than as a preacher, 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 342, 


Ferguson, James, LL.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
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born in Dolphinton, studied at the United College, and 
graduated at the University of St. Andrews in 1763; 

was licensed to preach in October, 1768 ; presented to the 
living at Dolphinton in September, 1772, and ordained 
April 7, 1773; transferred to Pettinain, Feb. 22, 1780, 

and died May 18, 1803, aged fifty-six years, much es- 
teemed for his literary abilities, ‘He published An Ac- 
count of the Parish of Pettinuin. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, i, 221; ii, 332. 

Ferguson, Robert, D.D., LL.D., an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born in Glasgow, May 12, 
1806; educated at Hoxton College, and entered upon 
his ministry at Haddington about 1830. He afterwards 
preached at Leicester, Finchingfield, Stepney, Stratford, 
ten years at Ryde, beginning with 1849, and then, re- 
tuming to London, undertook the charge of Portland 
Chapel, St. John’s Wood, but resigned six vears later in 
order to devote his energies more directly to the estab- 
lishment of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, of which he was 
one of the original founders He died March 27, 1875. 
As a preacher Mr. Ferguson was in a marked degree 
argumentative and rhetorical, though not to the ex- 
clusion of the practical, As a writer he was elegant, 
persuasive, and forcible. Among other interesting pro- 
ductions of his pen are, Sacred Studies :—Consecrated 
Haghts:—The Penalties of Greatness :—Sacrifice :— 
Family Prayers. He was for some time editor of the 
Eclectic Review, and the Free Church of England Mag- 
azize, He was elected a fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety in 1854, and in the same year became a member 
of the Royal Irish Academy. Ile took great interest 
in the advancement of workingmen, and wrote for their 
benefit popular histories of England and Scotland. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1876, p. 381. 


Fergusson, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, born 
in Blair-Athol, was licensed to preach March 29, 1809 ; 
ordained by the Presbytery of Dulkeith, Dec. 7, 1813, 
2s assistant at Inveresk ; presented to the living at Beath 
by the earl of Moray in March, 1815, admitted May 4 
of the same year, and died March 19, 1866, aged eighty- 
four years. He published An Account of the Parish. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 578. 


Pergussone, Davin, a Scotch clergyman, born in 
Dundee, was nominated by the lords of the privy coun- 
cil to be the first Protestant minister at Dunfermline, in 
1560. He was a member of thirty-nine assemblies, from 
June, 1363, to May, 1597, and moderator in those of 
1572 and 1578. In 1567 Rossyth was under his care, 
and in 1574 Carnock and Baith were added. In 1576 
he was appointed visitor of the churches in the dio- 
cese from Forth to Tay and from the Ochils to Dun- 
keki. He died Aug. 23, 1598, at an advanced age. 
Though not educated at a university, yet from his good 
taste, lively fancy, piety, and integrity, he was highly 
useful in improving and enriching the Scottish lan- 
guage, and he was a favorite with all classes. He took 
a lively share in ecclesiastical affairs, wrote a diary of 
historical notes, and had a valuable library of books of 
theology and natural history. He wrote, An Answer 
fo the Epistle written by Renut Benedict (Edinb. 1563) ; 
a Sermon preached at Leith in 1572, and Scottish Prov- 
erbs Gathered Together (ibid, 1641). Some of his tracts 
were printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1860. See Fusti 
Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 565. 


Periz® (holidiuys), a name giv en by the ancient Ro- 
mans to all peculiar seasons of rejoicing, including sacred 
festivals or days consecrated to any particular god. The 
Jeriæ were of several classes. Some of the public festi- 
vals were regularly observed, and the date of their oc- 
currence was marked in the Fusti (q. v.). Such were 
termed Feria Statire or stated holidays. Other pub- 
lic festivals were held annually, but not on any fixed 
day, and received the name of Fora Concepliræ. The 
most solemn class of holidays were those appointed by 
the public authorities to be ‘observed in consequence of 
some great national emergency or impending public ca- 
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lamity, and received the name of Ferte Imperative. No 
lawsuits were allowed to be conducted during the public 
Jeria, and the people were strictly enjoined to abstain 
from work under penalty of a fine. The introduction 
of Christianity into Rome, and especially its aduption 
as the religion of the state, led to the abolition of the 
Jeri and the substitution of Christian festivals, 


FERIA Latin, a festival instituted by Tarquinius 
Superbus, or perhaps at an earlier period, in honor of 
the alliance between the Romans and the Latins. It 
was held on Mt. Alba, and was originally dedicated to 
the worship of Jupiter Latiaris, The festival contin- 
ued for several days, usually five or six. An ox was 
generally offered in sacritice by the consul then in office, 
amid the assembled multitudes, who engaged in rejoic- 
ings of all kinds. The two days immediately following 
the festival were considered sacred, and on them no mar- 
riages were celebrated. ‘This festival was observed un- 
til the 4th century. 

FERIÆ Seme«ntiv, a festival of the ancient Ro- 
mans, observed during a single day in seed-time, for the 
purpose of praying for the blessing of the gods upon the 
seed sown. 

Ferings, RICHARD pg, an Irish prelate, was pro- 
moted and consecrated to the see of Dublin in 1299, 
Immediately after his consecration he made that con- 
veyance of Church lands alluded to by Carte in the in- 
troduction to his Life of Ormond. This caused some 
disturbance, but archbishop Ferings finally succeeded 
in bringing about an agreement in 1300. In 1303 he 
constituted the churches of Stagonil and Tipperkevin 
prebends of St. Patrick's Cathedral. Iu 1304 he re- 
newed the privileges granted by his predecessors to the 
dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s, and particularly the 
exemption of their prebendal churches from visitations 
by the archdeacon or dean. He did not succeed in his 
administration, and died Oct. 18, 1306, while on his way 
from Rome. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Abps. of 
Dublin, p. 114. 

Fernald, Mark, a veteran minister of the Chris- 
tian denomination, was born March 9, 1784, in Kittery, 
Me. He learned the trade of a carpenter, and at differ- 
ent times in his youth went to sea; but was converted 
in 1807, and united with a Free-will Baptist Church. 
The following year he began to preach, at once engaged 
in itinerant labor, and was ordained Sept. 20, 1809, 
For several years he was a travelling preacher, chiefly 
in New England. He became regular pastor at York 
in April, 1818, but gradually became identified with the 
body called “Christians.” He died at Kittery, Dec. 
29, 1851, where he had been pastor for thirty-six years, 
See his Life, written by himself. (J. C. S.) 

Fernald, Woodbury Melcher, a Universalist 
minister, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., March 21, 1813. 
He began his ministry in Nashua in 1835, received ordi- 
nation the following year, and in 1838 moved to Cabot- 
ville (now Chicopee), Mass. In 1840 and 1841 he was 
located in Newburyport ; then three vears in Stoneham; 
in 1845 removed to Boston; embraced Swedenborgian- 
ism, and was ordained a preacher of that faith. He 
published, the same year, a work entitled The Eternity 
of Heaven and Hell Confirmed by Scripture, and Ground- 
ed in the Realities of the Human Soul: —Compendium of 
the Theological and Sptritual Writings of Swedenborg 
(1854) :—God in His Providence (1839) :— Memoirs and 
Reminiscences of the late Professor Bush (1860) :—First 
Causes of Character (1865) :—a posthumous volume of 
Sermona, found marked for publication at his decease, 
was issued under the title, The True Christian Life, 
and llow to Attain Jt (1874). He died in Boston, Dec, 
10, 1873. Mr. Fernald was a voluminous and vigorous 
writer; a sincere, pure, and spiritually-minded man; 
and possessed of a metaphysical turn of mind. See 
Universalist Register, 1875, p. 124. 

Fernandez, Alfonso, a Spanish Dominican, was 
born in 1573 at Placentia, and died after 1627. He 
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is the author of Historia Ecclesiastica de Nuestros Ti- 
empos :—Concertatio Predicatoria pro Ecclesia Catho- 
lica contra Hereticos, Gentiles, Judæos et Agarenos. 
See Echard, De Scriptoribus Ordinis Dominicunorum ; 
Antonii Bibliotheca Hispanica ; Jucher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fernandez, Antonio, a Spanish Jernit, was born 
at Coimbra, where he also died, May 14,1628. He was 
for some time missionary in the East Indies, and after his 
return was preacher at Lisbon. He wrote, Commentar. 
in Vistones Veteris Testamenti cum Paruphrasibus Cupi- 
tum. See Antonii Bibliotheca Mispanica ; Jocher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, r. v. (B. P.) 

Fernando pe Talavera, a Spanish prelate and 
theologian, was born at Tala vera-la-Rexna (Old Castile) 
in 1445. He was a Hieronymite monk, became bishop 
of Avila, confessor and counsellor of Ferdinand V, the 
Catholic, and of his wife Isabella, He encouraged them 
particularly in their enterprise against the Moors, which 
finally led to the surrender of Grenada. He obtained 
the archiepiscopacy of that city, and labored very zeal- 
ously in the propagation of the Catholic religion. The 
biographers pretend that he died in sanctity, May 14, 
1507, and that several miracles took place at his tomb. 
He wrote, Provechosa Doctrina de lo gue Debe Suber 
Todo Fiel Christiano :—Arvisacton de lus Munerus de 
Pecados :— El Restituir y Satisfacer :— De Como Demos 
de Comulgar :—Ceremonial Detodos los Oficios Divinos, 
in Latin and Spanish :—and divers other works. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Fernham, Nicuouas or (or Nicolas de Ferneham), 
was born at Farnham, Surrey, and was educated as a 
physician at Oxford. He became a student in Paris, and 
there gained great esteem, being accounted fumosus 
Anglicanus (Matthew Paris, 1229. Here he continued 
until the university was in effect dissolved through the 
discords between the clergy and people. He lived for 
some years in Bologna, aud on his return home became 
physician to Henry III, who at last made him bishop 
of Chester. Fernham became bishop of Durham in 
1241, which see he also resigned in 1249. He wrote 
many books “ of the practice in physic and use of herbs,” 
and died at Stockton in private life in February, 1258. 
See Fuller, Worthies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), iii, 206. 


Ferquhard, a Scotch prelate, was made bishop of 
the Isles, and presented to the temporality of this see, 
and to the commendamry of Icolumkill, May 24, 1530. 
He resigned the bishopric into the hands of the pope, in 
favor of Roderic Maclean, in 1544. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 306. 

Ferranti, Decio and Agostino, two miniature 
painters, very celebrated in their day, flourished at 
Milan in 1500. In the cathedral at Vigevano are three 
of their works, consisting of a Missal, a Book of the Four 
Evangelists, and a Book of the Epistles, illuminated with 
miniature pictures and ornaments in the most exquisite 
taste. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, & v.; 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Ferrara (d'Este), Ippotito. See Este. 


Ferrari, Bartolommeo (by some erroneously 
called Ferrera), a noted Italian monk, was born at Mi- 
lan in 1497, of one of the first families there. He was 
left an orphan in youth, but distinguished himself by 
his piety and charity. In connection with Antonio- 
Maria Zaccario de Cremona and Giacomo-Antonio Mo- 
rigia, a nobleman of Milan, he instituted the congrega- 
tion of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, sanctioned in 1530 
under Clement VII, and confirmed three years after- 
wards by Paul III. Ferrari was elected superior in 
1542, but governed his order two years only. The Bar- 
nabites (by which name his order was commonly known) 
spread over Germany, Bohemia, Savoy, France, etc., 
teaching in the principal universities. Soon afterwards 
women likewise united themselves into communities, 
and were called Angelice, observing the rules of the 
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Barnabites, under the direction of the same fathers; but 
the discipline of this religious order did not keep its 
original purity very long. Ferrari died in November, 
1544. See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v. 

Ferrari, Gaudenzio (also called Gaudenzio Mi 
lunese), an eminent Italian painter, was born at Valdu- 
gia, in the territury of Novara, in 1484, and was probably 
a scholar of Pictro Perugino. Among his principal 
works was the cupola of Santa Maria, in Saronno. His 
picture of St, Christopher, in the church of that saint, 
at Vercelli, is greatly admired. In the same church are 
several other pictures of his, representing scenes in the 
life of Christ, including Mary Magdalene and the Pas- 
sùm. ‘There are many other paiutings of his eleewhere. 

He died in 1550. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
s.v.; Spooner, Biog. List. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Ferréol is the name of several French saints. (1) 
A presbyter and martyr of Besancon, suffered with Fer- 
rutio in the time of Jrenseus; commemorated June 16. 

(2) Martyr at Vienne, under Maximian, cir. A.D. 304, 
and commemorated Sept. 18, was a military tribune who 
befriended the Christians. (3) Fifth bishop of Uzes, 
said to have been born of a noble family in Narbonne, 
was educated by Roricus, bishop of Uzes, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 5538. He labored for the conversion of the 
Jews, and was once temporarily banished by king Chil- 
debert under false suspicion, He died in 58), and is 
commemorated Jan. 4. (4) Fourteenth bishop of Li- 
moges, is said to have died in 595, and is commemorated 
Sept. 18. (5) Thirteenth bishop of Grenoble, is said to 
have been martyred A.D. 683, and is commemerated 
Jan. 12 (or 16). 

Terrie, Wintiam, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
promoted from the professorship of civil history, St. An- 
drews; presented by the earl of Balcarras to the living 
at Kilconquhar in April, 1813, which he held in con- 
junction, as agreed to by the assembly, and was ordained 
Feb. 8, 1814. He died June 7, 1850, aged sixty-seven 
years, He was an energetic and laborious minister, 
whom Dr. Chalmers characterized as “the best minis- 
ter in Fife, and the worst professor.” He published, A 
Catechism on the Eridences of Revealed Religion, with 
Questions on Natural Reltgion (Edinburgh), a Sermon 
preached at Kilconquhar in 1842, and An Account of 
the Parish. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, ii, 488. 

Ferrin, Crarx Etam, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Holland, Vt., July 20, 1818. In 1845 
he graduated from the University of Vermont, and, 
after teaching two vears in Georgia, graduated in 1850 
from Andover Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
Dec. 9 following, at Barton, Vt., and remained with that 
Church until Dec. 18, 1854. From Feb. 9, 1856, until 
Sept. 7, 1877, he was pastor in Hinesburg, and in Plain- 
field from February, 1878, till his death, June 27, 1881. 
During twenty-four vears he was a member of the cor- 
poration of the Vermont University. In 1858 and 1859 
he represented Hinesburg in the State Legislature. He 
was the author of several pamphlets, See Cong. Year- 
book, 1882, p. 30. 

Ferris, Isaac, D.D.. LL.D., an eminent Reformed 
(Dutch) minister, was born in New York city, Oct. 3, 
1799. He graduated from Columbia College in 1816, 
and from the New Brunswick ‘Theological Seminary in 
1820; was licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick in 
the same year, and became pastor there in 1821; at Alba- 
ny in 1824; Market Street, New York city, in 1836; and 
was then chosen chancellor of New York University, and 
professor of moral philosophy and evidences of revealed 
religion in 1852. After laboring seventeen and a half 
years, he was made emefitus, with the college debt paid 
and four professorships endowed. In 1870 he retired from 
active labors, and remained thus till his death, June 16, 
1873, Asa preacher, Dr. Ferris was clear, discriminating 
earnest, and practical; and as an administrator he has 
seldom been equalled. He was very successful as & 
pastor, possessing personal magnetism which gained for 
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bim friends, and made him a centre of influence. He 
had a noble, well-balanced, fully-disciplined, and broad 
mind His nature was kind, and his benevolence large, 
yet he could be stern and positive when necessary. He 
was deeply pious, and this trait shone furth on “all oc- 
casions. Many of his sermons and addresses have been 
poblished, and some of them delivered before various 
religious societies are of permanent historical interest. 
See Corwin, Manuul of the Ref. Church in America, 3d 
ed, p. 258, 

Ferus, GroRG, a Buhemian Jesuit, was born in 1585, 
and died Jan. 21, 1655. He translated from the Latin 
into the Bohemian language the Lires of Ignatius Lay- 
ola and Francis Xarier:—The Glory of Ignatius, by 
Nicol, Lancitius:— The Spirtéual Praxis, by Nicol. 
Spondratus, etc. See Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Societatis Jesu ; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
ar. (B. P.) 

Fervers, in Zendic mythology, constitute the third 
rank of celestial deities, being the souls of every object 
that bad life, to which, therefure, prayers were offered ; 
a species of celestial manes. 


Pesole, CONGREGATION oF, an order of monks, 
founded about 1386 by Charles of Montegranelli, who 
lived among the mountains of Fesole. ‘They were also 
called Mendicant Friara of St. Jerome. The order was 
approved by Innocent VII, and confirmed by Gregory XII 
and Eugenius IV. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, 8. v. 


Fessel, DaxIEa Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born in Saxony in 1599; studied at Wittenberg, 
¥8s in 1625 court preacher to the widow of the elector 
of Brandenburg, in 1630 superintendent and member of 
consistory at Custrin, and died Oct. 17, 1676, leaving, 
Adcersaria Sacra:—Theatrum Theologico- Politico His- 
toricum : —Promptuarium Biblicum :—Theosophia Mys- 
tee Nucleus:—Regnum Christi et Diaboli Mysticum : 
—Christus Mysticus. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
“ i, 189; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. 

P.) 

Fessler, Josery, a Roman Catholic theologian and 
bishop, was born Dec. 2, 1813, at Lochan, in Vorarlberg, 
Austria, and studied at Brixen and Innspruck. In 1837 
be received holy orders, and was promoted in 1839 as 
doctor of theology at Vienna, In 1841 he was made 
professor of Church history and of canon law at Brixen, 
and in 1852 was called to Vienna. In 1862 he was 
appointed bishop of Nyssa in partibus, and in 1865 
scceeded Feigerle as bishop of St. Pölten. At the 
Vatican council he was first secretary. He died April 
25, 1872, leaving, Ueber die Provincial - Synoden und 
Discesan-Synoden (Iunspruck, 1849) :— Institutiones Pa- 
trologae (1850-52, 2 vols.):—Das Kirchliche Bücher- 
wia (Vienna, 1858) :— Die Protestantenfrage in Oester- 

rech (ibid. 1861):— Vermischte Schriften (Freiburg, 
1869) :— Die wahre und fulsche Unfehlhurkeit der Pänete 
(Vienna, 1871). See Erdinger, Joseph Fessler (Brixen, 
18:4); Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 354; Literarischer Hend- 
teiser für dus Kathol. Deutschland, 1872, p.212. (B. P.) 


Fest, Jonans Sanuk, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was bom in Thuringia, Feb. 28, 1754. He 
studied at Leipsic, was in 1784 preacher at Trachenau. 
bear that city, and died there, Nov. 16, 1796, leaving, 
Uder die Vortheile der Leiden und Widerwärtigkeiten 
des Lebens (Leipsic, 1784; 2d ed. 1787; translated also 
iato Dutch). His other publications are of no im- 
portance. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, i, 399 sq.; Winer, H/andbuch der theol, Lit. i, 426, 
$1; ii, 160, 196, 383, 385, 386. (B. P.) 

Fête Dieu (Feast af God, the French name for 
Corpws Christi), a solemn festival observed in the 
Romish Church on the Thursday after the octave of 
Whitsuntide, for the performing of a peculiar kind of 
Worship to our Saviour in the eucharist. The festival 
is said to have originated with pope Urban IV in 1264; 
but in consequence of the political commotions of the 
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time, the bull appointing it was not universally obeyed. 
It was confirmed, however, by the Council of Vienne, 
in 1311, and furtber solemnized by pope John XXI, 
in 1816. 

Feti, Douixxico, an able Italian painter, was born 
at Rome in 1589; was a scholar of Lodovico Cardi, and 
afterwards studied the works of Giulio Romano at 
Mantua. There is a picture by him, representing the 
Miraculous Feeding of the Multitude, which is highly 
commended. Some of his other principal works are: 
Christ Praying in the Garden; Christ Presented to the 
People by Pilate; Christ Crowned with Thorns; and 
The Entombment, Feti diced at Venice in 1624, See 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Fetiales, a college of ancient Roman priests, sup- 
posed to have been instituted by Numa, whose duty 
it was to see that, in all transactions with other na- 
tions, the public faith should be maintained invio- 
late. In case of any injury from a neighboring na- 
tion, four fetiales were despatched to claim redress, 
One of these was chosen to represent the four. ‘This 
deputy then proceeded to the court of the injuring tribe 
or nation, delivered his message, and waited thirty 
davs fur an answer. On his return the government 
would proceed in accordance with the message he 
brought, and in case of a declaration of war it became 
the duty of the fefiul deputy to return at once to the 
border of the offending country, and, throwing a spear 
pointed with iron or smeared with blood, to make a 
solemn declaration of war in the name of the Roman 
people upon the inhabitants of that land. 


Fetish (from the Portuguese feftsso, “ magician,” 
and fefisseira, “witch ”), is a general name for the dei- 
ties of the negroes of Guinea; each differing, according 
to the direction of his masoucki or priest. ‘The natives 
of Africa ascribe all their good-fortune to these gods, 
and make libations of palm wine in their honor. Some 
birds, the sword-fish, and certain stones are considered 
fetishes, ‘These deities are worshipped at the foot of 
certain trees, are adored as household gods, and carried 

about by the devotees. 


Fetva, in Mohammedanisn, is a declaration that a 
public act is in conformity with the Koran. The right 
of granting this sanction belongs to the Sheik ul-Islim, 
who usually consults the college of Ulemas before mak- 
ing a decision. No act of the Turkish government 
will be readily obeved without the fetva, because not 
necessarily binding on the faithful. It has sometimes 
been used to dethrone sultans, and deliver them over to 
the fury of the Janizaries, ‘The privilege was resisted 
by Mourad 1V, who boldly beheaded the Sheik ul-Islim 
for opposing his will. 


Feuardent, Francois, a French controversialist, 
a member of the order of the Discalceati (q. v.), and 
doctor of the Paris University, was born at Coutances, 
Dec. 1, 1539. In 1576 he was made doctor of theology, 
and died, guardian of the monastery at Bayeux, Jan. 
1, 1610. He was a severe opponent of the Protestants, 
and a sort of Ishmael against his own co-rcligionists, 
when they differed from him. He wrote, Theomachta 
Culvinistica :—Divins Opuscules et Exercices Spirituels 
de S. Ephrem, mis en Français :—Censura Ecclesiae Ori- 
entalis de Præcipuia Nostri Seculi Hereticorum Dog- 
mutibus Ilieremiae Constantinop, Patriarche :—De Sa- 
crorum Bibliorum Autoritate, Veritate, Utilitate, Ob- 
scuriate et Interpretands Ratione :— Biblia Sacra cum 
Glossa Ordinariu : — Reponses aux Doutes d'un /léré- 
tique Converti: —Antidota Adversus Impias Criminati- 
ones, quibus Antiquiscimos et Sapientissimos FEcclesiæ 
Africanæ Doctores Tertullianum et Cyprianum Verant 
Lacerantque Lutherani et Calvini :— Homilie 25 in Li- 
brum Jobum. See Bayle, Dictionnaire Iistorique Cri- 
tique; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 341; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


FEUERBACH 


Feuerbach, Lupwic ANDREAS, a German philoso- 
pher, was born at Landshut, Bavaria, July 28, 1804. He 
studied theology and philosophy at Heidelberg and Ber- 
lin. In 1828 he began to lecture on philosophy at Er- 
langen, and opened his lectures with a dissertation, De 
Ratione una, Universali, Infinita. In 1830 he published, 
anonymously, Gedanken über Tod und Unsterblichkeit, 
in which he denied the belief in immortality. As this 
book closed to him all and every academic advance- 
ment, he retired to Bruckberg, where he spent most of 
his life. In 1833 he published Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophie von Bacon von Verulam bis Spinoza ; in 1837, 
Darstellung, Entwickelung und Kritik der Leibniteschen 
Philosophie; in 1838, Pierre Bayle nach seinen fiir die 
Geschichte der Philosophie und Menschheit interessuntesten 
Momenten, In 1839 he joined the so-called left wing of 
the Hegelian school, became a very bitter opponent of 
his former master, and published Kritik der hegelschen 
Philosophie, in the Berliner Jahrbücher. Feuerbach now 
attempted an independent development in the direction | 
of naturalism, or, rather, materialism. In his principal | 
work, Das Wesen des Christenthums (Leipsic, 1841; Eng. 
transl. by George Eliot, Lond. 1853; new ed. 1881; Rus- 
sian transl. by Philadelph Theomachoff, Lond. 1861), he 
defines Giod as a mere projection into empty space of the 
human ego, as an image of man, and religion as a sim- 
ple psychological process, as an illusion, In 1848 he 
once more lectured publicly at Ieidelberg; but, when 
the revolutionary movement completely failed, he 
again retired to private life. Feuerbach died Sept. 13, 
1872. His writings comprise ten volumes (Leipsic, 
1845-66; 3d ed. 1876). See Grün, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach in seinem Briefwechsel und Nachlasse ( Leipsic, 
1874, 2 vols.); Beyer, Leben und Geist Ludwig Feuer- 
bachs (ibid. 1873); Schaller, Darstellung und Kritik der 
Philosophie L. Feuerbachs (1847); Schaden, Ueber den 
Gegensatz des theistischen und pantheistischen Fand- 
punkts (1848); Frantz, Ueber den Atheismus (1844); 
Haym, Feuerbuch und die Philosophie (1847); Barthol- 
may, //istoire Critique des Doctrines Religieuses de la 
Philosophie Moderne (1855), ii, 377; Matter, in Lichten- 
berger's Encyklop, dea Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 355. (B. P.) 


Feuerborn, Justus, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, born in Westphalia, Nov. 13, 1587, was for some 
time court preacher at Darmstadt, afterwards professor 
at Marburg, and died at Giessen, doctor and professor 
of theology, Feb. 6, 1656. He wrote, Kenostgruphia 
Christologica:—Succincta Epttome Errorum Calcinta- 
norum :—Expositio Epistole Pauli ad Galatas :— Theo- 
logia Jobea: — Syntagma Disquisitionum Sacrarum. 
See Winer, Zlandbuch der theol. Lit. i, 353; Freher, The- 
atrum Eruditorum; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon, 3. v. (B. P.) 


Feuerlein, a name common to several Lutheran 
theologians, viz.: 

1. Conran, was born Nov. 29, 1629, in Franconia, 
studied at different universities, anıl died at Nurem- 
berg, May 29, 1704. His publications are mostly ser- 
mons. 

2. Conrap FRIEDRICH, son of Friedrich, was born 
at Nuremberg, July 15, 1694, and died there Aug. 22, 
1742, 

3. Frrepricn, brother of Johann Conrad, was born 
at Nuremberg, Jan. 10, 1664, and died there Dec. 14, 
1716. 
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Confessionis (ibid. 1781) :— De A ziomate, ex Nihilo Nè- 
hil Fit (ibid. 1732):—De Voce X53 (ibid. 1738) :—De 
Christo, Noro Legislatore (ibid. 1739) :— De Jejunio An- 
tepaschali (ibid. 1741) :—Bibliotheca Symbolica Eran- 
gelica Lutherana (Gottingen, 1752). This is only a 
partial list of his many writings, the titles of which oc- 
cupy five and a half columns in Jécher. See Gittena, 
Gelehries Europa, 2,3; Beiträge zur Historie der Ge- 
lahrtheit unserer Zeilen, v; Moser and Neubauer, Jetztle- 
bende Theologen; Willa, Nürnberger Gelehrten-Lerikon; 
Ptitter, Gel. Geschichte ron Göttingen, p. 115; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 817, 339, 456, 598, 602, 842, 
861, 889. 

5. JOHANN Conrap, son of Conrad, was born Jan. 5, 
1650, and died superintendent at Nördlingen, March 3, 
1718. His publications are mostly sermons, 

6. JonaNN JACoR, son of Conrad, was born at Nu- 


! remberg, May 9, 1670, and died there May 30, 1716 


See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; anà 
Supplement to Jöcher, s. v. (B. P.) 


Feustking, Jonass Hrixnicu, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Stella, in Holstein, 
March 7, 1672. He studied at Rostock and Witten- 
berg; was in 1697 superintendent at Jessen; in 1703 
provost. at Kemberg; in 1706 court preacher at Zerbst: 
in 1709 professor of theology at Wittenberg; in 1712 
first court preacher and member of consistory at Gotha, 
where he died, March 23, 1713. He wrote, Pastorale 
Ecangelicum : — Historia Colloquii Jeurensis (Zerbst, 
1707). See Moller, Cimbria Litterata; Winer, Iland- 
buch der theol. Lil. i, 763; Jdcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Feutrier, Jeax François HYACINTHE, cownl, a 
French prelate, was born at Paris, April 2, 1785. After 
studying at St. Sulpice, he entered into orders, and was 
soon appointed, by cardinal Fesch, general secretary of 
the great almonry of France. He was active in politico- 
religious affairs under Napoleon. On the restoration of 
royalty he was appointed rector of La Madeleine, where 
he did many good works. In 1826 he was made bish- 
op of Beauvais, and in 1829 a count and peer of France. 
He died at Paris, June 27, 1830. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Ling. Générale, v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 
ences Religieuses, 8. v. 

Feyerabend, Mavrvs, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Oct. 7, 1754. In 1777 he 
tuok holy orders; was for some time teacher in the 
monastery at Ottobeueren, in Suabia; when ìt was 
closed in 1802, lived in literary retirement, and died 
March 8,1818. He translated into German the Epistles 
of Gregory the Great (Kempten, 1807) :—his J/omilies 
(ibid, 1810) :—and the Writings of Cyprian (Munich, 
1817). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
land, i, 404 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 906, 
907. (B. P.) 


Fiac, an Irish saint, commemorated Oct. 12, was 
bishop of Sleibhte (now Sletty), and is said to have been 
consecrated by St. Patrick. There are two hymns at- 
tribnted to him; one (probably genuine) entitled The 
Praise of St. Patrick:—another (probably spurious), 
The Hymn on St. Brigida. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. & v. 

Fiancels, a ceremony of betrothal as practiced in 
the Romish Church, after which an oath was adminis- 
tered to the man, by which he bound himself “ to take 


4. Jacos Wine M, son of Johann Conrad, was born | the woman a wife within forty days, if holy Church 
at Nuremberg, March 23, 1689. He studied at various | will permit. 


universitics; was in 1715 professor at Altdorf, in 1736 
at Gottingen, and died there May 10, 1776. 
De Dubitatione Cartesiana Perniciosa (Jena, 1711) :— 


He wrote, , gian, was born at Aix-la-Chapelle, Aug. 24, 1643. 


Fitus, Barrnovtomivs, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
In 


1662 he joined the Jesuits; was for some time professor 


An Evistentia Dei sit Veritas Indemonstrabilis (Alt- | of theology at Cologne, and died there, Feb. 13, 1706. 
dorf, 1717):— Philosophemata Potiora Recognttionum , He wrote, Apologia pro Consctentiis Infirmis (Cologne, 
Clementi Romano Falso Attributurum (ibid. 1728):— | 1682):—De Radice Damnatorum Propositionum ab AL 
De Scriba Erangelico, ad Math, xiii, 52 (ibid. 1730): exandro VII et Innocentio IT (ibid. 1682) :— Via Veri- 
— De Libero Arbitrio (ibid. eod.) :— De Historia August. | tatis et Vite contra Atheos, Paganos, Judæos, etc. (ibid. 
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1696):—Demonstratio Tripartita Dei adcersus A theos, 
Gentiles, etc. (ibid. 1702). See Harzheim, Bibl. Colon, ; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fichte, IuxaÊxukt HERMANN vos, a German phi- 
losopher, the son of Juhann Gottlieb Fichte, was born 
at Jena, July 18, 1797. Although he had given him- 
self to the study of philosophy, he was at tirst teacher 
in the gymnasium at Saarbrück, afterwards at Dtis- 
seldorf, and in 1835 at Bonn as professor of philoso- 
phr. In 1842 he was called to Tübingen, and died 
there, Aug. 9, 1879, having been ennobled by the king 
of Würtemberg in consideration of his great merits. 
His career as teacher and writer may be divided into 
two epochs. The first begins with his Beiträgen zur 
Characteristik der neueren Philusophie (1829), and es- 
pecially with his Ueber Gegensatz, Wendspunkt und Ziel 
hentiger Philosophie (1832). During this period we 
find him in close connection with the Leipsic professor 
Weisse, with whom he labored for the destruction of the 
Hegelian system, out of which he tried to bring furth a 
speculative theism free from all rativnalism. With his 
Speculative Theologie (1846), and System der Ethik 
(1850-53, 2 vola.), he cluses this phase of development 
to give himself entirely to psychological speculation. 
To this second period belong his Anthropologie (1856; 
8d ed. 1876), Psychologie (1864-73, 2 parts), aud a num- 
ber of monographs. His Vermischte Schriften zur Phi- 

losophie, Theologie und Ethik (1869) contain a part of his 

essays contributed to the Zeitschrift far Philosophie und 
philophische Kritik, which he edited alone from 1837 
to 1847. The ground character of his philosophy was 
a positive religious one, directed against all and every 
kind of materialism. See Neve Ecangelssche Kirchen- 
seung, 1879, p. 585 9q.; Matter, in Lichtenberger’s 
Eneyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl 
Theol. i, 356. (B. P.) 

Picoroni, Francesco D1, a famous Italian antiqua- 
ry, who was born at Lugano in 1664, and died at Rome, 
Jan. 25, 1747, is the author of, Osservazioni Sopra lAn- 
ticha di Roma Deseritte nel Iiurio Itulico di Munt- 
faucon (Rome, 1709) ;— Memorie piu Sixgoluri di Roma 
e sue Vicinanze (ibid. 1730) :—Le Vestigie e Ruru di 
Roma Antica, e le Siagolurita di Roma Moderna (ibid. 
1744, 2 vols.). See Jécher, AUgemeines Gelchrten-Lext- 
kon, e. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fidanque. J acos ben-Abraham, a Portuguese rabbi 
eí Hamburg, who died at London, Aug. 4, 1709, is the 
editor of Solomon ben-Melech’s "657 5520 (Amster- 
dam, 1685), and of Abarbanel’s commentary on the for- 
mer prophets (Hamburg, 1687). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
280; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
‘ Fide, Jenomx a Sancra. Sce Jerome A SANCTA 

IDE, 

Fiedler, Caspar, a Lutheran thevlogian, was born 
at Rochlitz, in Bobemia, Oct. 20, 1619, and died there, 
May 15,1719. He was an ascetic writer. See Hey- 


nen, Beschres con Rochlitz; Jöcher, AUgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.V. (B. P.) 


Piedler, Constantin, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Dantzic, March 6, 1579, and died at Rostock, 
Oct. 21, 1644. See Jucher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezxt- 
io. s. v. (B. P.) 


Fiedler, Ferdinand Ambrosius, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Oct. 18, 1737, at 
Vienna. He joined the Augustinians, and after hav- 
ing received holy orders, was for some time profess- 
or of apologetics and canon law. In 1767 he left 
the monastery, went to Leipsic and Hamburg, and in 
the latter place joined the Evangelical Church. In 
1572 be Was appointed ceurt-preacher at Ludwigslust, 
aod in 1773 received the degree of doctor of divinity. 
n1774 he was made superintendent at Doberan, and 
died at Altona, June 26, 178). He wrote, Der Proselyt 

(Leipsic, 1768-71, 3 vols.) :—De Ecclesia Reprasentunte 
(Butzow, 1773): — Geschichte uller Ceremonien der ré- 
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misch-Kutholischen Kirche (Leipsic, 1777-85, 2 vols.). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 
406 eq.; Winer, //undbuch der theol, Lit, i, 626; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Field, Benjamin, an English Wesleyan minister 
of marked ability, was born at Sevenoaks, Kent, in 1823. 
He was converted when twelve years of age, under the 
ministry of Thomas Collins, became a local preacher at 
the age of sixteen, was accepted as a candidate for the 
ministry in 1843, spent three vears at the Richmond 
Theological Institution, and July 2, 1846, was ordained; 
a few days after, with Glanville and Morria, sailed as a 
missionary to India. For this work he had every qual- 
ification except that of physical adaptability to the 
climate, and he was soon stricken with fever. Return- 
ing to England, he travelled the Chatteris (1850), Lu- 
ton, Bradford, Hackney, City Road, London, and Pen- 
zance (1864) circuits until he was compelled to desist 
through disease. In December, 1865, he embarked for 
Melbourne, Australia, where he spent the rest of his 
brief life. He edited the Wesleyun Chronicle for a year 
(1868). Mr. Field died in the city of Melbourne, Sept. 
1, 1869. His piety and earnestness were successful in 
winning souls, and his love for God, superior abilities, 
and accumulated sorrows, won fur him the love of all. 
Field wrote, Life of Mrs. C. E. Martin [his sister] 
(1862, 24mo): — The Penitents Inquiry, an admirable 
tractate, which has had a large circulation in England 
and Australia :—The Student's ITund-book af Christian 
Theology, an excellent treatise (Melbourne, 1868; en- 
larged ed., with a biographical sketch by Rev. John C. 
Svmons, Lond. 1870, 12me). Among the shorter pres- 
entations of a systematic Wesleyan theology this lat- 
ter work is prubably unsurpassed. See Symons, Me- 
moir, &. v.; Minutes of the British Conference, 1870, p. 
12; Wesl. Meth. Muguztne, 1870, p. 1026. 


Field, Bdward, an English prelate, was born in 
1801. He studied at Rugby and Queen's College, Ox- 
furd, where he gained a Michel fellowship, was appoint- 
ed public examiner in 1827, and was consecrated bishop 
of Newfoundland in 1844. He died June 8, 1876. See 
Appleton's Annual Cyclop. 1876, p. 633. 

Fierte, a privilege enjoyed formerly by the arch- 
bishops of Rouen, in Normandy, in consequence of the 
miraculous deliverance which St. Romanus is said to 
have had from a dragon which infested the neighbor- 
hood. The saint took with him a condemned male- 
factor, and repaired to the haunts of the monster. He 
then stripped off his stole, bound it around the neck 
of the dragon, and ordered the criminal to lead it into 
the town, where it was burned in the presence of the 
assembled inhabitants, In reward for his bold feat the 
malefactor obtained his pardon; and in order to keep 
up the remembrance of this wonderful deliverance, a 
custom was long preserved in the district of bestowing 
pardon on Ascension day upon a criminal, if he would 
only assist to carry in procession the shrine called the 
fierte of St. Romanus. 

Fiesco, Cattarina. See CATHARINE OF GENOA.: 

Fiesco, Giorgio, an Italian prelate, was archbishop 
of Genoa when pope Eugenius [V appointed him car- 
dinal-priest, with the title of St. Anastasia, and bishop 
of Ostia. Nicholas V gave him the legation of Li- 
guria. Giorgio Fiesco enjoyed the favor of Calixtus 
It and of Pius IL He died at Rome, Oct. 11, 1461, 
but his body was transferred to Genoa. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog., Générale, 8 v. 

Fiesco, Giovanni, an Italian prelate, was bishop 
of Vercelli, and was appointed cardinal-priest, with the 
ticle of St. Mark, in 1378, by pope Urban VI, who was 
very fond of him, and charged him with several impor- 
tant missions, Fiesco died in 1384. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog, Générale, 8. v. 

Fiesco, Guglielmo, an Italian prelate, was born 
in Genoa, and was the nephew. of pope Innocent IV, 
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who made him, in December, 1244, cardinal- deacon, 
with the title of St. Eustachius. The same pontiff gave 
him the protectorate of the Augustinians, and placed 
him at the head of some troops in 1254, to operate 
against France. Guglielmo came back to Rome after 
the death of his uncle, and took part at the election of 
pope Alexander IV, on Dec. 12 of that year. He died 
in 1256, and was buried in the Church of San Lorenzo. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Fiesco, Luca, an Italian prelate, was appointed in 
1298 cardinal-deacon, with the title of St. Mary in Via 
Lata, by pope Boniface VIII Luca proved his grat- 
itude Sept. 9, 1803, by delivering Anagni from an insur- 
rection. On Jan. 6, 1509, he was at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and assisted as legate-extraordinary of pope Clement 
V, in the coronation of the emperor Henry VIT of Lux- 
emburg. John XXII sent him as legate to England. 
Fiesco died in 1336, and was buried in the metropolitan 
church of Genoa. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géuérale, 
8 V. 


Fiesco, Luigi, an Italian prelate, succeeded his 
uncle Giovanni through the favor of pope Urban VI, 
and was appointed, in 1385, cardinal-leacon, with the 
title of St. Adrian. Boniface IX nominated Luigi legate 
of the holy see in Romagna, and obtained by his instru- 
mentality the submission of several cities, among them 
Anagni. In 1404 Luigi refused to recognise Cosmo de 
Migliorati (Innocent VL), who had been chosen by seven 
cardinals in place of Boniface 1X. He put himself un- 
der the jurisdiction of the pope at Avignon, Pedro de 
Luna (Benedict XIII), whom he abandoned in 1409 or 
1410, to join Pietro Philargi (Alexander V). The auc- 
cessor of this latter pontiff, Baldassare Cossa (John 
XXIII), appointed Luigi governor of Bologna. In 1414 
he attended at the Council of Constance, and in 1417 at 
the election of Ottone Colonna (Martin V). He was 
sent by this pontiff as a legate into Sicily, and returned 
to Rome, where he died, April 3, 1423. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Fiesco, Niccolo, an Italian prelate, was bishop of 
Fréjus and of Toulon. On the recommendation of Louis 
XII, pope Alexander VI appointed him, in May, 1508, 
cardinal-priest of St. Nicolas inter smugines, afterwards 
with the title of the Twelve Apostles. Some time later 
Niccolo obtained the archbishopric of Embrun, and also 
that of Ravenna. According to the account of his con- 
temporaries, he was a just and liberal counsellor of popes 
Alexander VI, Julins li, and Adrian VI. It is said that 
he refused to be a candidate for the papacy in compe- 
tition with Giulio de’ Medici (Clement VII), the suc- 
cessor of Adrian VI. Fiesco died June 14, 1524. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Fiesole, Giovanni DA. See ANGELICO. 


Fifyne, Tuomas De, a Scotch prelate, was probably 
a dignitary in the Church of Ross before his promotion 
to the bishopric of that see in 1274. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 187. 


Fijian Version or tHe ScriPrTUuRES, This lan- 
guage is spoken in the Fiji islands (q. v.). The prin- 
cipal dialect is that of Bau, and a translation of the New 
Test. was made into this idiom by the late Rev. J. Hunt, 
in concert with other Wesleyan missionaries, The work 
was completed in 1849. In 1854 the British and For- 
eign Bible Society printed an edition of five thousand 
Fijian New Tests., and in 1858 the same society issued 
an edition of five thousand gospels. In the meantime 
the missionaries employed in the Fiji Islands were dili- 
gently engaged in the translation of the Old Test., 
which they completed in 1854. The printing of the 
work was commenced in England under the joint super- 
vision of the Rev. Mr. Calvert, a long resident in the 
islands, and the editorial superintendent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the vear 1857. As Mr. 
Calvert, however, was compelled to return to his mis- 
sionary station, the work was left in an unfinished state. 
The printing was consequently suspended, and a new 
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editor was appointed by the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, to whom the examination of the unfinished part 
of the text was confided, in order that such revision 
might be introduced as was necessary to secure bar- 
mony in grammatical construction and orthography, 
The Rev. H. B. Lyth having been selected for this im- 
portant duty, finished the work in 1864, and the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society an- 
nounced to its supporters in the report for 1865 the 
completion of the entire Bible in the language of Fiji, 
a work upon the preparation of which a vast amount 
of care and anxious study had been expended. The 
following account of the reception of the Scriptures in 
Fiji, soon after their arrival, will be read with interest: 

“ How the natives rejoiced at the sight of the complete 
Bible! When I told them that the veseel was in with the 
Bibles on board, they wanted me to start off at once to 
fetch them. On receiving them, being grently excited 
myself, I walked through Ban with a copy. I took it to 
the school, and to the king's honge, followed by a troo 
of youngstere, who ehonted as we went along, ‘Here is 
the Bible complete—look at it, look at it!" On showin 
the copy to the king, he asked if we had plenty. I tol 
him we bad sufficient for all the preachers in Fiji. ‘Bot,’ 
snid he, ‘what about us chiefs who can read, and wish to 
have the whole book: can we not get a copy?’ He was 
seatixfied when I told him he noel have one.” (Report 
for 1866.) 
The extensive circulation of the Fijian Scriptures made 
it neceasary to print, in 1866, two editions of the New 
Test., consisting together of six thousand five hundred 
copies, and in 1870 another supply of three thousand 
copies. A revised edition of the Fijian Bible was pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1883. According to the annual report of this society, 
there were circulated up to March 81, 1884, fifty-five 
thousand and eight parts of the Bible. For linguistic 
helps, see Hazlewoud, A Compendious Grammar of the 
Feejeean Language, and his Feejeean and English und 
English and Feejyeean Dictionary. (B. P.) 

Fikenscher, Georg Wolfgang August, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 28, 17:3, 
at Bayreuth, and died there Sept. 4, 1813. He wrote, 
De Pontificum Eccles. Christ, Muzimor, Potestate (Nu- 
remberg, 1813). See Winer, Mundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 

79. (B. P.) 

Fikenscher, Karl Christoph Christian, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, born at Culmbach, 
Nov. 80, 1798, became pastor of St. Seballus at Nurem- 
berg, and died in 1858. Besides a number of sermons, 
he published, Geschichte des Retehstuys zu Augsburg im 
Juhre 1580 (Nuremberg, 1830): — Bibliach - Pruktische 
Auslegung des Ecangelium Johannis (ibid. 1831-34, 3 
vols.) :— Die Protestuntische Kirche geyen Herrn Weih- 
bischof Wittmann tn Regensburg vertheidigt (ibid. 1832). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 8357 sq.; Winer, Mandibach 
der theol. Lit. i, 752; ii, 28, No. 135, 155, 307. (B. P.) 

Filcoosan, a mountain in Japan, to which an order 
of Jammabos or monks go in pilgrimage once a vear; au 
extremely difficult task, on account of the precipices 
with which it abounds, This mountain is believed to 
be a test of the character of a man, for if a wicked per- 
son should undertake the pilgrimage, the devil would 
enter into him on his first attempt tu ascend the hill 
See JAMMABOS, : 

Filastre (or Fillastre), GriLLause, the name of 
two French prelates, uncle and nephew. 

1. Born in 1847 or 1348 at La Suze (Maine), studied 
at the University of Angers, became dean of Rheims, 
where he also taught theology and mathematics, aml 
founded a library ; took an active part in the politico- 
religious movements of his day; was made prior of St. 
Ayoub, archbishop of Aix (in Provence), and in 1411 
cardinal. He died at Rome,Nov. 6, 1428. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biag. Générale, 8. v. 

2. Born probably in Maine, early entered the Dene- 
dictine order, became prior of Sermaise, abbot of St. 
Thierry in Champagne; was received as doctor at Lou- 


vain in January, 1486; made bishop of Verdun, Sept. 80, 
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1437, but after many turmoils exchanged his see for | dred people professed conversion. The last four yeare 


that of Tournay in 1452, and died at Ghent, Aug. 22, 
1473, leaving La Toison d’Or, a treatise on that order, 
of which he had been chancellor (published at Paris, 
1517; Troyes, 1530). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
male, 8, v. 

Pilipowski, HkrscHeLL, a Hebrew scholar, was 
bom in Poland in 1817. In 1840 he went to England, 
and received an appointment as teacher of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages in the Jews’ College, Finsbury 
Square, London. Subsequently he became connected 
with the Colonial and Standard Life offices of Edinburgh, 
remaining in that city a number of vears, and died July 
12,1872. Filipowski is especially known as the editor 
of older Jewish works, such as of Abraham bar-Chiyah’s 
Sepher Huitbur, which treats of the mathematical and 
technical chronology of the Hebrews, Nazarites, Mo- 
hammedans, etc. (Lond. 1851) : — Menahem ben-Saruk’s 
Muchbereth, AIMS, or first Hebrew lexicon (1854) :— 
Azarja de’ Rossi’s Sepher Muzreph Lakesseph or Disser- 
tatio Critica de Aetute Mundi (Edinb. eod.) :—Abraham 
Saccuto's Liber Juchassin, YOM ‘D (Lond. 1857). He 
also published Sepher Ha-asiph, or treatises pertaining to 
the exegesis of the Old Test. (Leipsic, 1849), and Sepher 
Moéd 3foddim, or a Hebrew and Roman almanac (Lond. 
1846). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 84 8q.; Morais, Emi- 
nent [sraelites of the 19th Century (Phila. 1880), p. 71 
sq. (B. P.) 

Pilippi, Sepastiaxo (called Bastianino), an emi- 
nent Italian painter, was born at Ferrara in 1532, and 
was instructed by his father, Camillo. When eighteen 
years of age he went to Rome and entered the school 
of Buonarotti. His great work in the Cathedral of 
Ferrara, representing the Lust Judgment, established his 
fame. Among his best works are the Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine, in the church dedicated to that saint; and 
the Adoration of the Magi, in Santa Maria de Servi. 
He painted also the Virgin and Infant; St. John, and 
the Dead Christ supported by Angels. Filippi died in 
102. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arta, 8. v. 


Filles de Dieu (Daughters of Gud), an order of nuns 
in Franee who devote themselves to visiting the sick. 
They repeat the Penitential Psalms once a weck. An- 
other religious order bearing the same name was formed 
in the 13th century, which afterwards became merged 
in the order of Foatecrault (q. v.). 


Pilliuccius (or Figliucci), Vincente, a Jesuit 
ef Sienna, was born in 1566, and died professor of the- 
ology at Rome, April 5, 1622, leaving De Christianis 
Offctis et Cusibus Consciealie (Lyons, 1626, 2 vols.) :— 
Sysopsis Universe Theoloyie (ibid. 1628) :— De Statu 
Clericorum, de Beneficiis, de Pensionibus, de Spolits, de 
Clericoram Vita et Simonia, de Alienatione Rerum Spir- 
tuulium. See Moréri, Dictionnaire; Alegambe, Bibli- 
otheoa Scriptorum Societatis Jesu; Le Mir, De Scrip- 
toribus Societutis Jesu; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, œ v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fillmore, Glezen, D.D. a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Bennington, Vt., Dec. 22, 1789. 
He received license to preach iu 1809, spent the ful- 
lowing years as a local preacher, and in 1818 entered 
the Genesee Conference and was appointed to Buffalo 
and Black Rock. ‘There were then about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants in Buffalo, and no church edifice. 
He leased a lot on what is now Franklin Street, forty- 
eight days later had on it a house of worship, and two 
years later reported eighty -two members. His next 
appointment was to the presiding eldership of Erie Dis- 
tnet, which stretched from Lake Ontario to Meadville, 
Pa, and on which his labors were extremely severe and 
his support exceedingly meagre. In 1830 and 1831 he 
was pestor of the first and only Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Rochester. A camp-meeting held in Hen- 
rietta had such an effect upon Rochester that nine hun- 


of his active ministry were spent as presiding elder of 
Buffalo District. In that city, as pastor and presiding 
elder, he labored twenty-one years. He belonged to 
the Genesee Conference fifty-four years, and to the 
Western New York two years, during the last fifteen 
holding a superannuated relation. He took an active 
part in the establishment of the Genesee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary, Lima, N. Y., and was chosen four times as a dele- 
gate to the General Conference. He died in Clarence, 
Jan. 26, 1875. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1875, p. 158; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism ; Stevens, 
Hist, of the M. E. Church, iv, 268. 


Fillmore, Isaac Otis, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born July 15, 1816, at Sennett, N. Y. He 
graduated with honor at Union College in 1840, and 
soon after entered Princeton Seminary, where he spent 
nearly two years in study. He was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Trov, Feb. 18, 1842; ordained and 
installed at Cambridge, Washington Co., by the same 
presbytery, Sept. 15, 1843; labored there twelve years, 
and was next at Batavia two and a half years; then 
became pastor of the Park Central Church, Syracuse, 
for seven years; in 1866 took charge of the Church at 
Knowlesville, where he labored four years, and then 
went to California, and for two years preached at San 
Francisco, Marysville, and other important places. Af- 
ter this he returned to the East, preached (1873-74) at 
Jordan, N. Y., and then at Green Island, Albany Co., 
where he died, Oct. 22, 1875. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1876, p. 24. 


Finan, Saint. See FINNAN. 
Finbar. See BARRFINN. 


Finckel, Samur, D.D., a Lutheran minister, was 
born at Jonestown, Lebanon Co., Pa., Feb. 22,1811. In 
1825 he began preparations for the ministry under the 
direction of Rev. John Stein, of Jonestown; in 1827 
continued his studies at Gettysburg; in July, 1831, 
was employed as tutor in the Dauphin Academy, Har- 
risburg; in 1832 was licensed to preach, and in the 
following year was ordained pastor of the churches in 
Middletown and Greensburg. For more than three 
years he resided in Taneytown, Mad.; about three years 
in Middletown, Pa.; four years in Germantown, and 
nearly three years in Cumberland, Md. Then for 
twenty-three years he was pastor of the German Evan- 
gelical Church in Washington, D. C. Resigning this 
charge on account of advancing age, he subsequently 
gathered an English congregation in Memorial Hall, in 
the same city, to whom he ministered about two years. 
In 1848, in addition to his pastoral labors in Washing- 
ton, he was employed as a clerk in the quartermaster- 
general's office. He died in Washington, Feb. 13, 1878, 
See Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry, 1878, p. 235. 


Findlay, John (1), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
born in Glasgow, Sept, 26, 1751; graduated at Glasgow 
University; was licensed to preach Aug. 2, 1780; pre- 
sented to the living at the High Church, Paisley, or- 
dained March 14, 1781, and died March 25, 1821. He 
was a warin friend of the Bible, missionary, and school 
societies, and aided by his advice the formation of aux- 
iliary societies at Paisley and Renfrew. He was grave 
and cheerful in conversation, uniformly correct in lan- 
guage and matter, vet lively, entertaining, and instruct- 
ive. He published Sermons, preached before the Lon- 
don Missionary Society (Lond. 1799). See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticanea, ii, 207. 

Findlay, John (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
licensed to preach May 7, 1800; called to the living at 
Norrtestown in March, and ordained June 16, 1803; 
promoted to St. Paul’s Church, Perth, in August, 1807, 
and died April 4, 1846, aged sixty-six years. He pub- 
lished an address, annexed to a sermon (Glasgow, 1803). 
See Fusti Eccles. Scoticane, ii, 619, 728. 


Findlay, Robert (1), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 


FINDLAY 


son of Rev. Thomas Findlay, minister at Prestonkirk, 
graduated at Edinburgh University, Dec. 10, 1734; 
was licensed to preach July 5, 1738; called to the living 
at Inch, April 8, and ordained July 26, 1739; engaged 
in business at London, Nov. 18, 1761, and «died March 
80,1782. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, i, 758. 


Findlay, Robert (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was licensed to preach Oct. 5, 1743; called to the living 
at Stevenston in March, and ordained Aug. 23, 1744; 
transferred to Galston April 29, 1745; promoted to the 
Town Church, Paisley, Feb. 20, 1754; transferred to the 
north-west quarter, Glasgow, Jan. 29, 1756; being ad- 
mitted professor of divinity in the Glasgow University, 
he resigned his parish duties and charge, Jan. 1, 1783. 
He died June 15, 1814, aged ninety-three vears. Dr. 
Findlay published, Vindication of the Sucred Books 
(1770) :—Psalmody (1763). See Fasti Eccles. Scotica- 
ne, ii, 26, 116, 187, 203; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Fingask, THOMAS pr, a Scotch prelate, was em- 
ployed in divers embassies to England during the cap- 
tivity of king David IJ, and was bishop of Caithness in 
1348 and 1357. He died in 1360. Sce Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 2138. 


Finlay (1), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Dun- 
blane in 1406 and 1408. He died in 1419. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 176. 


Finlay (2), a Scotch prelate, was a Dominican friar, 
and*chaplain to Murdoch, duke of Albany, in 1425. 
Upon the fall of the duke this prelate went to Ireland, 
and there died. He was probably fur a time bishop of 
Argyle. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 287. 


Finlay, John, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in the parish of Loudoun, Avrshire, Scotland, March 10, 
1794. He was educated in the Scottish Kirk; gradu- 
ated from the University of Glasgow in 1810; was con- 


verted under the ministry of Dr. Chalmers; came to | 
America in 1817, and, soon after landing at Savannah, | 


went to Augusta, Ga., where he was elected rector of 
Richmond Academy. He was licensed by the Harmo- 
ny Presbytery, and, for a time, preached in the “ Brick 
Church” in Augusta; subsequently went to New York, 
where, uniting with Dr. Arch. McClay’s Church, he was 
licensed as a Baptist preacher; soon after was ordained 
in Albany, N. Y., where he was pastor until called to the 
First Church in Baltimore, in 1821. In 1835 he re- 
moved to Jackson, Tenn., preaching and teaching for a 
time until a church was furmed. Subsequently he went 
to Louisville, Ky., where he was pastor a year and a half; 
then returned to Jackson; next went to Middleton, O., 
then to Lebanon, and in the fall of 1849 to Memphis, 
Tenn., where he remained till the spring of 1852. He 
died at Greenville, on the Mississippi, about 1860. See 
Borum, Sketches of Tenn. Ministers, p. 254,263. (J.C.S.) 


Finlayson, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, pro- 
fessor of logic in the Edinburgh University, which of- 
fice he held in conjunction with his benefice, was for- 
merly tutor in the family of Sir William Murray ; pre- 
sented to the living at Borthwick, Aug. 30, 1786, and 
ordained April 6, 1787; transferred to Lady Yester’s 
Chapel of Ease, Edinburgh, June 8, 1790; promoted to 
Old Greyfriars Church in that city, Dec. 25, 1793; 
transferred to the High Church, Feb. 27, 1799; unani- 
mously elected moderator of the General Assembly, 
May 20, 1802; appointed almoner to the king the same 
year, but resigned the office soon afterwards, and died 
Jan. 28, 1808, in his fiftieth year. His life exhibited an 
example of self-prompted merit, unblemished purity, 
and elevated virtue; while to his generous aid not a 
few were indebted for their promotion in life. He was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the Church, and 
skilled in the management of her affairs. He pub- 
lished, Argument in Support of Chapels of Kase (fol. 
1798) :—Preaching, a Means of Promoting the General 
Progress of Human Improvement (Edinburgh, 1801) :— 
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Sermons (ibid. 1809, 8vo):— Life of Dr. Blair, with 
Blair's Sermons, vol. v. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, 
i, 24, 44, 63, 64, 268. 


Finney, Cuarves G., an eminent Congregational 
minister, was born at Warren, Conn., Aug. 29, 1792. Io 
early manhood he Icft bis father’s farm in western New 
York, and began the study of law in Adams, Jefferson 
Co., but shortly abandoned it fur the ministry, to which 
he was ordained in 1824, with comparatively little pre- 
vious theological training. He soon became noted as 
an evangelist, and great revivals attended his preach- 
ing everywhere. In 1835 he became a professor in 
Oberlin College, O., where he continued as teacher, 

| pastor, and president (1852-66), with brief tours as a 
revivalist in England (1848, 1851), until his death, 
Aug. 16, 1875. He was eminently successful in relig- 
ious labors for the conversion of sinners, which were 
conducted with great fervor and earnest nese, very much 
after the manner of Methodists. Mr. Fimney wrote, 
Lectures on Revivals (Boston, 1835, and many editions 
since): — Lectures to Professirg Christians (Oberlin, 
1836) :— Sermons on Important Subjects (N. V. 1839) :— 
Lectures on Systematic Theology (Oberlin, 1846, and 
later). See Autobiography (N. V. 1876); Operux Tuu- 
OLOGY. 


Finnish Version. See Russta, VERSIONS OF. 


Finotti, Josern M.,a Roman Catholic divine, was 
born in Ferrara, Italy, in 1817, and educated at the Jes-. 
uit College, Rome. Being induced, in 1845, by professor 
Ryder, of Georgetown College, to come to America, 
Finotti was ordained at Georgetown; in 1850 was pas- 
tor of St. Mary's Church, Alexandria, Va.; in 1852 left 
the Society of Jesus, and went to Boston, Mass., where 
be was for three years editor of the Boston Pilot, was 
also pastor of Brookline, Brighton, and other missions, 
and afterwards at Arlington, near Boston. He resided 
for a time at St. Mary’s Seminary, near Cincinnati, O. 
from there he went to Omaha, Neb., and finally to Cen- 
tral City, Col., in 1877, of which parish he had charge 
until his death, Jan. 10, 1879. Finotti was a lover of 
books, most of his time being spent in his library, and 
he was constantly writing. He published, A French 
Grammar (in Italian) :—A Month of Mary (1853) :— 
Life of Blessed Paul of the Cross (1860) :— Italy in the 
Fifteenth Century: —Diary of a Soldier (1861) :— Tke 
French Zouare (1863) :— Herman, the Pianist (ibid.) :— 
The Spirit of St. Francis of Sales (1866) :— Works of Ree. 
Arthur O’Leary:—Life of Blessed Peter Clearer, etc. 


i Most of these works are translations, or were edited by 


him. His greatest work, never completed, was his 
Bibliographia Catholica Americana, being a list of all 
the Koman Catholic books published in the United 
States, with notices of their authors and epitome of 
their contents, ‘The first part, bringing the list down 
to 1825, was published in 1872. One of the projects 
of Finotti was the introduction into schools of a well- 
arranged series of Christian classics. See (N. Y.) Cath- 
olic Annual, 1880, p. 44. 


Fire, Hoty, of the Greek Church, a fire kindled by 
the Greek and Armenian monks in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, under pretense of a mir- 
acle, on Saturday of the Greek Easter week, amid the 
wildest enthusiasm of the multitude, and the utmost 
confusion and uproar; so much so that many are tram- 
pled to death in the crowd. Dr. Wolff, in his Mission- 
ary Journal, relates that the Greek metropolitan de- 
clared in reference to this pretended miracle, “The 
holy fire was known in the time of the Greek emper- 
ors; it was then seen in the Holy Sepulchre, and also 
in the time that the Crusaders were in possession of 
the place. Many of the Latin historians mention it. 
From the time of the invasion of the Turks till now, 
the holy fire has been seen both by believers and un- 
believers.” Sec Herschell, Visit to my Fatherland in 1843. 


FIRE ORDEAL. See ORDEALS. 


FIRKOWITSCH 


FIRE, PILLAR oF. See PILLAR or Croup. 


Pirkowitsch, ABRAHAM, a Karaite scholar, was 
bom Sept. 27, 1786, at Lootsk, in Volhynia, and died 
June 7, 1874, at Shufut-Kale, in the Crimea. He is 
known for his zeal in collecting old manuscripts con- 
cerning the history of the Karaite Jews, ‘Ihe collected 
material he published in Massa u-Meriba (Eupatoria, 
1838), and Abre Sekkaron (Wilna, 1872). Many of his 
manuscripts and epigraphs he sold to the Imperial Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg. Although Firkowitsch was 
highly esteemed among his co-religionists, yet some 
doubts were raised as to the genuineness of some of 
his pretended dates, said to be found on tombstones 
and in manuscripts. What was a mere supposition 
while he was alive became a certainty after his death. 
Scholars like Strack and Harkavy examined his inves- 
tigations, and proved that Firkowitsch was guilty of wil- 
ful forgeries, by which he deceived the literary world. 
See Jellinek, Abraham Firkowitsch (Vienna, 1875); 
Harkavy, Abr. Firkowitsch’s Altjüdische Denkmäler in 
der Krim (St. Petersburg, 1876); Deinard, Biography 
of Firkowitech [in Hebrew] (Warsaw, 1875); but espe- 
cially Strack, A. Firkowttsch und Seine Entdeckungen 
(Leipsic, 1876). (B. P.) 

Firmament, ta Christian Art. This seems to be 
represented usually by a male figure supporting an arch 
(see cut under Doctors), but occasionally likewise by 
a female figure in a similar position (Martigny, Dict. 
des Antig. Chréliennes, 8. v.). 





Probable: Antique Christian Representation of the Fir- 
mament. 


Firmin, the name of several early saints and eccle- 
aastica, of whom we particularize: (1) Bishop of Amiens, 
a native of Pampeluna, ordained as a missionary bishop 
of Gaul, died probably A.D. 303, and commemorated 
Sept. 25. (2) Saint, fourth bishop of Uzes, born in 
Narbonne of noble parentage, cir. A.D. 516; trained 
by his uncle, Poricus, early ordained, and consecrated 
bishop A.D. 538 ; died in 553, and commemorated Oct, 
Il. 


Firmin, Gives, an English Nonconformist divine, 
was born in Suffolk in 1617, and educated at Cambridge. 
He was ordained, and became minister at Shalford, in 
Ewex, where he continued until he was ejected, in 1662, 
by the act of uniformity. He died in 1697, leaving sev- 
eral sermons and thevlogical treatises (1652 sq.), the 
best of which is The Real Christian. Sec Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. e. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, s, v, 


Firmus is the name of several early Christians, of 
whom we particularize: (1) A martyr with Rusticus at 
Verona, A.D. 304; commemorated Aug. 9. (2) Bishop 
of the Cappadocian Cæsarea, deposed by the Oriental 
party, and died A.D. 439. He left a number of letters, 
frst published by Muratori, Anecdot. Græc. (Patav. 
1107), also by Migne, Patrol. lxxvii, 1477. See Smith, 
Diet, of Christ. Biog. s v. 
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Fisch, Grorce, D.D., a French theologian, com- 
monly known as “Pastor Fisch,” was born at Nyon, 
canton of Vaud, Switzerland, July 6,1814. He studied 
at Lausanne, was for some time preacher of a small 
German congregation at Vevay, till in 1846 called 
to Lyons, France, to become an assistant preacher to 
Adolphe Monod, whom he subsequently succeeded. In 
1855 he went to Paris as successor of Louis Bridel, and 
died July 3, 1881, at Vallorbe, Switzerland. Fisch 
took an active part in the Constitutional Synod of 1849, 
which formed the union of the Evangelical churches 
of France. From 1863 till his death he was president 
of the Synodal Commission, and thus directed the work 
of the Free churches. When, in 1856, the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance was founded, he became the very soul of 
the branch of this society in France, and attended the 
meetings at London, Paria, Berlin, Geneva, Amsterdam, 
and New York. He was particularly interested in 
the South-Africa mission among the Bassutos, in Mr. 
McAll's mission in Paris, and in every way he advanced 
the cause of the Gospel. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Fischart, Jouan (called also Mentzer, from his 
native place, Mayence), a Lutheran hymn-writer, was 
born about 1547. He studied law, and for some time 
practiced it at Frankfort-on-the-Main. From there he 
went to Strasburg, and died in 1589. Many of his 
hymns are found in the hymn-books of the 16th and 
17th centuries. A copy of his Gesangbüchlein, pub- 
lished in 1576, has been found in the British Museum 
at London, by professor Max Muller, and from a copy 
made by him, with the assistance of Herr von Bun- 
sen, an edition was published at Berlin in 1849. See 
Gidecke, Grundriss der deutschen Dichtung (Hanover, 
1849), i, 886-598; Vilmar, Zur Literatur Fischarts 
(Marburg, 1846); Weller, Neue Originalpoesien Joh. 
Fischurts (Halle, 1859); Gervinus, Geschichte der poet- 
ischen Nattonalliteratur der Deutschen, 3d ed. iii, p. 131; 
Kurz, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 4th ed. iv, p. 26; 
Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, ii, 279 80q., 
487 sq. (B. P.) 

Fischer, Augustin, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born April 12, 1766. He was for some 
time teacher at the Augustinian monastery in Erfurt, 
accepted a call in 1813 as court-preacher and sub-regent 
of the seminary at Aschaffenburg, and died in 1816, 
leaving Lehrbuch der christlichen Religion, etc. (Erfurt, 
1802; 6th ed. 1826), See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. ii, 242. (RB. P.) 


Fischer, Carl Gottlieb, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Oct. 9, 1745. He studied at 
Königsberg, where Kant’s lectures greatly influenced 
him. In 1778 he was appointed pastor of the royal 
hospital at Königsberg, and died there, Sept. 19, 1801, 
leaving Jomilien über merkwürdige Erzählungen aus 
der Geschichte Jesu (Königsberg, 1799, 3 vols.). See 
Döring, Deutsche Kanzelredner, p. 58 sq.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 118, 232, 293. (B. P.) 


Fischer, Christoph (1), a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who died as court-preacher and general su- 
perintendent at Zell, in 1597, wrote Erklärungen on the 
passion, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, on the 
Psalms, on Luther's catechism, etc. See Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Fischer, Christoph (2), a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, teacher of the Greek language and of herme- 
neutics of the New Test. at Prague, where he died, 
Jan. 13, 1791, is the author of, Die heiligen Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments übersetzt mit Erklärungen (Prague, 
1784; Treves, 1794) :—/nstitutiones hermen. Novi Tesia- 
ments (Prague, 1788). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 107, 174. (B. P.) 


Fischer, Erdmann Rudolph, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Nov. 28, 1687, was in 
1721 preacher at Coburg, in 1758 general superintendent 
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there, and died June 1, 1776. He wrote, Comm. de | sic, 1772) :—Prolusiones de Vitiis Lexwcorum Novi Test. 
Seodpsporge Veteris Ecclesie Legatis (Coburg, 1717) : | (ibid. 1772-90) :—De Chaldaicis Onkelosi Jonuthunæque 
— Vita Jo. Gerhardi (Leipsic, 1723) :—Die unreränderte | Versionibus Vet. Test., etc. (ibid. 1775) :—De Versione 
Augsburgische Confession (Coburg, 1730, 1755): — De ' Librorum Divinorum Novi Test. Vulgata (ibid. 1776) :— 
Eligenda inter Christianos Religione Dissidentes (ibid. ' Clavis Reliquiarum Vers. Grecar. V. Test. Aguile, Sym- 
1734) :—Cypriani Dissertationes Varii Argumenti (ibid. | muchi, etc. (ibid. 1758). See Fürst, Bibl. Jad. i, 282; 
1755) :— Hieronymi Epist. ad Nepotianum (ibid. 1758). | Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit, i, 48, 125, 127, 128, 129, 
See Moser and Neubauer, Jefz(lebende Thevlogen; Men- , 130,192. (B. P.) 
sel, Gelehrtes Deutschland; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehr- | Fischer, Johann Michael, a Lutheran theolo- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 20, i gian of Germany, was born at Coburg, March 21, 1682. 
80, 613, 860. (B. P.) | He studied at Leipsic, was in 1709 rector at his native 
Fischer, Friedrich, a Lutheran theologian of | place, in 1714 preacher at the Holy Cross Church, and 
Germany, was born in 1558. In 1586 he was rector at | died March 1, 1724, leaving De Solemnts Veteris Ecele- 
Grimma, and accepted a call in 1594 to Bautzen, where | sie Antepaschalibus (Leipsic, 1704). See Unschakiige 
he died, in 1623, leaving, Deculogus, or thirty-eight ser- | Nachrichten, 1725, p. 1041; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
mons on the decalogne (Bautzen, 1608) :—Orutio Do- | Lit. i, 617; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien- Lexikon, s. v. 
minica, or fifteen sermons on the Lord's Prayer (ibid. | (B. P.) 


1611):—Misteriodidascalia, or twenty-two sermons on Fischer, Ludwig Bberhard, a Lutheran theo- 
baptism and the Lord's supper (Wittenberg, eod.) :— | logian of Germany, was born Aug. 6, 1695. He studied 
Pedugogiu Christiana, or twenty sermons on the cate- | at Tubingen, was in 1727 preacher at Zavelstein, in 1732 
chism (ibid. 1613). See Ober-Lausitzer, Merkwiirdig- | ut Stuttgart, and took a prominent part in the religious 
keiten; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. V. | as well as political welfare of his country. He died in 
(B. P.) 1773, leaving several hymns, which are found in the 

Fischer, Gottfried Angelus, a Roman Catholic | Würtemberg hymn-book. See Moser, Schwdbische 
theologian of Germany, was Ton at Munich, Nov. 5, | Mer kwürdiykešten, p.872; Koch, Geschichte des Deutschen 
1768. He was for some time professor of philosophy Kirchenliedes, v, 85 sq. (B. P.) 
and history at the gymnasium of his native place, re-| Fischer, Samuel, a Reformed theologian, who 
ceived in 1817 a call as pastor to Niedervichbach, in | died at Aarberg, in Switzerland, in 1831, is the author 
Bavaria, and died in 1836, He wrote, Lehre der Kath- | of, Geschichte der Reformation in Bern (Berne, 1827) :— 
olischen Kirche (Munich, 1819):— Predigten über die | Geschichte der Disputation und Reformativun ta Bern 
acht Selig preisungen (ibid. 1834) :— Vollständiges Kath- | (ibid. 1828). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 811. 
olisches Religionslehrbuch (ibid. 1822, 1829) :— Lese- und | (B. P.) 
Gebetbuch für junge Katholische Christen (Augsburg, Fischlin, Lupwia MeLcHIoR, a Lutheran theolo- 
1827). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 465; ài, | pian of Germany, was born in 1672 at Hausen, near 
120, 243, 8738. (B. P.) Brackenheim, in Wurtemberg, studied at Tubingen, 

Fischer, Gottlob Eusebius, a Lutheran theo- | and died Aug. 11,1729. He wrote, Theatrum Mysteris 
logian of Germany, was born May 28, 1769, at Golssen, | dmoraragráaacewç mávrwy (Ulm, 1710, 2 vols.). 
in Lower Lusatia, In 1797 he was deacon, in 1801 | See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, 
archdeacon, in 1810 pastor at Ranis, in 1819 superin- | //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 856. (B. P.) 
tendent at Sangerhausen, and died in 1849, leaving,| Fisen, BARTHOLOMEW, a Jesuit, was born at Liege 
Predigtentwiirfe über freie Texte (Eisleben, 1835, 1836, | in 1591, and died at Lisle, June 26, 1649. He is the 
2 vols.) :— Christliches Predigtbuch (Sangerhausen, | author of, Origo Prima Festi Corporis Christi (Liege, 
1836) : — Christliche Betstunden (Neustadt, 1834-36, 4 | 1628) :— Historia Ecclesia Leodiensis (ibid. 1642, 1696, 
parts) :—Jesus Christus, eine Erzählung fiir verstdndige | 2 vols. fol.). See Winer, //andbuch der theol, Lit. i, 619, 
Kinder (Leipsic, 1794) :— Kirchliche Catechisationen | 825; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B.P.) 
(Neustadt, 1828-31, 4 vols.) :—he also worked up the Fish, in Christian Art. The fish is a symbol of 
New — pari to Pinter s Die Bibel, ls Evbauunge- almost universal occurrence in the painting and sculpt- 
buch fiir Gebildete (ibid. 1832). See Winer, Handbuch | re of the primitive Church. Like tl 

— ai eee cee primitive urch, ike the dove or the 

der theol. Ltt. ii, 56, +4, 84, 144, 189, 257, 271, 364; Zuch- lamb, it is used in more than one sense; but its non- 


old, Bibl. Theol. i, 860 sq. (B. P.) scriptural or anagrammatic meaning was perhaps the 
Fischer, Jacob Benjamin, a Lutheran theo- | most popular. See Icurrurs. At so early a period as 
logian of Germany, general superintendent of Livonia, | the middle of the 2d century, and under the continual 
who died Nov. 3, 1744, deserves to be mentioned for the | dangers of persecution, the use of such a symbol for the 
great interest be took in baving the Bible given to his | person of the Lord was perfectly natural, as it would at- 
people in their vernacular. The first Livonian or Let- | tract no notice from the outer world; and in the same 
tish Bible was edited by his father, John, who died in | manner, with even more obvious reasons, the form of 
1705. The care of the second edition devulved on Ja- | the cross was frequently disguised up to the time of 
cob Benjamin, and it 
was printed at Königs- 
berg in 1739. (B. P.) 


Fischer, Johann 
Friedrich, a Luther- 
an theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Co- 
burg, Oct. 10, 1724, be- 
came rector of the 
Thomas school at Leip- 
sic, and died there, Oct. 
17,1799. He published, 
Commentatio de Statu et 
Jurisdictione Judeorum 
Secundum Leges Rom. 
Germ.( Strasburg, 1763): 
— Prolusiones de Verss. 


Grac. Vet. Test. (Leip- Antique Lamp with Christian Symbol and Monogram. 
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Constantine. But the mystic senses assigned to the 
emblem by various fathers often seem to the modern 
mind somewhat gratuitous and ill-founded. See Fisu- 
ERMAN. 





Fish, Henry, A.M.,an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Hooton-Pagnell, near Doncaster, Aug. 5, 
1802. He joined a class in his eighteenth year, was 
accepted by the conference as a candidate for the min- 
istry in 1823, became a supernumerary at Kettering in 
1847, was a happv amd useful servant of the Church 
during his long retirement, and died Jan. 16, 1879. He 
was a powerful preacher. ‘‘ He had a quick discern- 
ment of the meaning of the text, and a faculty of clear, 
gical arrangement; and the Gospel which he pro- 
claimed with noble eloquence and intense earnestness 
wrought deep conviction in the hearts of his hearers 
and tumed many to righteousness, some of whom have 
ranked among the most gifted and devoted sons of 
Methodism.” Mr. Fish published, Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion (Bristol, 1839):—Natural Theology (ibid. 
1840) :— The Workings of Popery (Lond, 1845) :— Meth- 
odism the Work of God (Bristol, 1839) :— Death of Rev. 
Maximilian Wilson (Lond. 1857 ):—Purchase of the 
Trath (Hull, eod.) :—Afemorials of Mrs. Parson Coop- 
er, of Dunstable (Lond. 1845, 8v0 ):—Josepk Pearson 
(Bath, 1849, 12mo) :-—John Wild, of Armley (Lond. 1863, 
18mo):—Romanism (Hull, 1836, 8vo):— Morements of 
the Oxford Tractarians (Lond. 1842, 8vo) :— Doctrines 
of the Orford Tracturians (ibid. 1841, 8vo):— Chapters 
on the Teaching of the Roman Catholic Church (ibid. 
1853, 12m0):—The Class-leaders’ Manual (ibid. 1849, 
18m0):—The Present Agitation in the Wesleyan Aleth- 
odist Connection (3d ed. ibid. 1851, 12mo) :—Rev. Evan 
Laris, B.A. (Cong.), and the Wesleyan Methodists 
(ibid, 1803, 2 vols. 12mo). He also edited, with an in- 
troduction, A Poetical Version of the Psalms of Darid, 
by Charles Wesley (ibid. 1854, 8v0). He was for many 
Years a contributor to Methodist periodical literature. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1879, p.24: Wesl. 
Centenary Takings, i, 307 ; Osborne, Methodist Bibliog- 
raphy, p. 102. 

Fish, Henry Clay, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
bom at Halifax, Vt., Jau. 27, 1820; graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., in 1845; was or- 
dained, June 26 of that year, over the Church in Som- 
erville, N. J. and in January, 1851, became pastor of the 
First Church in Newark, which office he beld till his 
death, Oct. 2, 1877. Dr. Fish was the author of several 
works, among them, Primitice Piety Revived (Boston, 
1855) : — Pulpit Elognence of the Nineteenth Century 
(N. Y. 1856, 1877) :— The Hand-book af Revivals (Boston, 
1874). His Bible Lands Illustrated (Hartford, 1876), 
was the outcome of a tour in the Holy Land. See Gen. 
Cat.of Union Theol. Sem. 1876, p. 36; (N. Y.) Examiner, 
Oct. 1877 ; Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. s. v. (J. C. S.) 


Fish, John EL, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, graduated from the General ‘Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y.; in 1853 was employed as chaplain in the 
United States army, at San Saba; in 1854 served in 
the same capacitv at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: in 1868 
was removed to Fort Rice; in 1871 to Fort Randall, 
Dak., and there remained until within a short time of 


his death, which occurred at Montclair, N. J., Oct. 21, | 
See Prot. Episc. 


18:8, at the age of sixty-six vears. 
Almunec, 1879, p. 168. 

Pish, Simon, a zealous promoter of the English 
reformation, was born in Kent, educated at Oxford, and 
died about 1531. He published, Zhe Supplicacyon for 
the Beggars, a satire upon bishops, abbots, priors, monks, 
friars, and the popish clergy in general (1526) :—T7he 
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Sum of the Scriptures, from the Dutch (1530). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Fisher, Abiel, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Putney, Vt., June 19, 1787. lie graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1811; studied theology with 
Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick; was ordained an evangelist 
in Brandon, June 15, 1815; was pastor in Bellingham, 
Mass., twelve years; in West Boylston, three years; and 
subsequently in Sturbridge, Mass., Pawtuxet, R. I, and 
Swansea and Sutton, Mass. He died at West Boylston, 
in the summer of 1862. He was one of the “ fathers” 
of the Baptist denomination in Massachusetts, and held 
in high esteem. See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. p. 295. 
(J. C. S.) 


Fisher, George H., D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) 
minister, graduated from Columbia College in 1821, and 
from the New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1825; 
was licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick in the 
same vear; was pastor at North Branch until 1830; at 
Fishkill until 1835; at Hudson until 1841; at Broome 
Street, New York city, until 1855; at Utica until 1859; 
at Hackensack, Second Church, from 1864 to 1870, and 
was then made pastor emeritus. He died at the last- 
named place, Nov. 23, 1874. As a preacher, Dr. Fisher 
stood for vears in the foremost rank in his denomina- 
tion, being fluent in specch, clear in statement, and ten- 
der in manner. He was for six vears secretary of the 
Board of Domestic Missions for the eastern depariment, 
and published, Divine Providence Proved and Illustrated, 
in the National Preacher (1848). See Corwin, Munuul 
of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. p. 260. 

Fisher, James, one of the four leaders of the se- 
cession from the Established Church of Scotland, and 
professor of divinity to the Associate (Burgher) Synod, 
was born at Bar, Scotland, Jan. 23, 1697. He commenced 
his curriculum in Glasgow in 1712, and closed it in Se. 
Andrews in 1716; and then entered the Divinity Hall 
in the University of Edinburgh, where he continued 
six sessions. He was licensed to preach in 1722, and 
for some time supplied pulpits within the bounds of the 
presbytery. His first parish was at Glenisla, Forfar- 
shire, and in 1725 he removed to Kinclaven. In 1732 
he touk an active part in denouncing the encroach- 
ments of the British legislature on the ecclesiastical 
liberties of Scotland, befure the General Assembly, which 
soon resulted in his being suspended from the ministry. 
Mr, Fisher, with his other dissenting brethren, shortly 
afterwards constituted themselves into a presbytery, 
and with their respective congregations thus formed 
The Associate Presbytery. After various fruitless en- 
deavors on the part of the General Assembly to induce 
Mr. Fisher to return to the Established Church, he, in 
1741, was ejected from the church and manse of Kin- 
claven, whence he removed to Glasgow in response to 
a unanimous call from a newly organized Church hold- 
ing his views, which he served continuously for over 
thirty vears. He died Sept. 28, 1775. Mr. Fisher was 
somewhat under the middle size, well proportioned, had 
a lively, affectionate, cheerful countenance, easy and 
alert in all his movements, was neat in dress, and or- 
derly and punctual in all his affairs, an habitual carly 
riser, and a conscientious, diligent student. His pub- 
lished works are, The /nestimuble Value of Divine Truth, 


(Edinb, 1789) :—Christ Jesus the Lord, Considered as 
the Inexhaustible Matter of Gospel Preaching (ibid. 


1741):— The Charucter of a Fatthful Minister of 
Christ (ibid. 1752) :— The Assembly's Shorter Catechism 
Explained by Way of Question and Answer (Glasgow, 
1783, pt. i, 8vo; pt. ii, 1760) :—Christ the Sole and Won- 
derful Doer tn the Work of Man's Redemption (ibid. 
1755), and a few reviews, See Memorials of Alexan- 
der Moncrieff and James Fisher, in the United Presby- 
terian Fathers, 1849, p.9; Fasti Eccles, Scoticune, ii, 802. 


` Fisher, John, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
in 1748. He received his early education at Peterbor- 
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ough and at St. Paul's School, London; in 1766 was ad- | cause of orphans. He died very suddenly, May 22, 
mitted at Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he took the | 1873, universally esteemed. He is thought to have 


degree of A.B. in 1770; in 1773 was elected a fellow of 
St. John’s College, and in the same vear proceeded A.M., 
in 1780 B.D., and in that vear was appointed tutor to 
his royal highness prince Edwari, afterwards duke of 
Kent. In 1781 he was nominated chaplain to the king, 
and appointed one of the deputy clerks of the closet; 
and in 1783 elected a fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. In 1735, his attendance upon prince Edward ceas- 
ing upon his royal highness going to Germany to fin- 
ish bis education there, he went to Italv for his bealth; 
but was recalled from Naples in 1786, and appointed 
by the king a canon of Windsor; he resigned his can- 
onry in 1803, on being promoted to the see of Exeter; 
at the end of the same year was appointed preceptor to 
the princess Charlotte of Wales; in 1807 translated to 
the see of Salisbury, which position he held until his 
death, May 8, 1825. Bishop Fisher was an accomplished 
scholar and a sound divine; but owing to the numer- 
ous duties which devolved upon him he had but litle 
leisure to devote to literary pursuits. He published a 
number of sermons delivered by him on special occa- 
sions, which possess superior merit. See The (Lond.) 
Annual Register, 1825, p. 247. 


Fisher, Jonathan Parker, D.D., an English di- 
vine, was born about 1757. He was matriculated May 
7, 1774; proceeded A.M. Oct. 10, 1780; B.D. May 22, 
1802; and grand compounder May 14, 1807. He died 
in 1838, being at the time sub-dean and canon-residen- 
tiary of Exeter Cathedral, and rector of Farringdon, 
Devonshire. See T'he (Lond.) Christian Remembruacer, 
September, 1838, p. 568. 


Fisher, Nathaniel, a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Dedham, Masa., July 8, 1742. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1763, and soon after 
the beginning of the revolution was in the service of 
the Society fur the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, as a schoolmaster at Granville, Nova Scotia. 
Having croesed the Atlantic for ordination in 1777, he 
was admitted to orders by the bishop of London, Sept. 
25; not long after arrived at Nova Scotia as a mission- 
ary to the churches at Annapolis and Granville, and 
remained there till 1781. In the following vear he was 
invited to the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 
Mass.; but on arriving in that commonwealth he was 
arrested as a subject of (Great Britain, and imprisoned. 
On taking the oath of tidelity to the new government 
he was released. His ministry in Salem covered a pe- 
riod of thirty years, until his death, Dec. 20, 1812. Mr. 
Fisher actively promoted the organization of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Masaachusetts, and was sec- 
retary of the first convention of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island in 1784. In 1790 he was 
one of those chosen to frame the constitution for the 
government of the Protestant Episcopal churches in 
Massachusetts; elected a member of the first standing 
committee of the diocese, and was one of the persons ap- 
pointed to publish the revised Book of Common Prayer. 
A volume of Mr. Fisher's Sermons, edited by judge Jo- 
seph Story, was published after his death. His style of 
preaching was compact, dignified, and vigorous. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 328. 

Fisher, Peter S., a pious and successful German 
Reformed minister, was born in Berks County, Pa., Oct. 
11,1804; studied theology under the Rey. Dr. F. L. Her- 
man; was licensed and ordained in 1826, and placed 
over some congregations in the vicinity of Harrisburg. 
After laboring there with great acceptance for seven 
years, he removed to Centre County, where he proved 
himself a faithful servant of Christ, and enjoyed the 
undiminished confidence of the people up to the time 
of his removal to Bucks County in 1857. Here he Ja- 
bored with his usual zeal, prudence, and success. Mr. 
Fisher always manifested a deep interest in the various 


preached about ten thousand sermons, added to the 
Church some fifteen hundred members, and solemnized 
two thousand marriages. See Ref. Church Mess., June 
4,1873. (D.Y. 11.) 


Fisher, Samuel R., D.D., a prominent minister 
of the (German) Reformed Church, was born at Norris- 
town, Pa., June 2, 1810, From his earliest childhood he 
evinced a spirit of piety, and became a full member of the 
Church when only fourteen years of age. About this 
time he entered the family of his pastor, the Rev. George 
Wack, in part as servant-boy and partly as student, 
Here he remained tive years. In 1829 he matriculated 
at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, and graduated in 
1834. Soon afterwards he began the study of theology 
in the Seminary of the Reformed Church, then located 
at Carlisle. He was licensed to preach in 1836, and be- 
came pastor of the Reformed Church in Emmittsburg, 
Md. He remained here only about three vears, when, 

| in 1840, he became identified with the Publication Soci- 
ety of the Reformed Church, located at Chambersburg, 
Pa. In 1864 the establishment was removed to Phil- 
adelphia, where Dr. Fisher continued his labors, with 
slight changes, as editor-in-chief of the Reformed Church 
Messenger and superintendent of the publication inter- 
ests of the Church. He died at Tiffin, O., whither he 
had gone to attend the General Synod, June 5, 1881. 
During a period of forty years or more. Dr. Fisher acted 
as stated clerk of the Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States. The duties of this office he per- 
formed with scrupulous exactitude and fidelity. In the 
meantime, also, he filled otber stations of honor and re- 
sponsibility, serving for many vears as a member of the 
board of visitors of the theological seminary and as 
treasurer of the board of education. In every position 
which he occupied he rendered ful) and complete satis- 
faction. He was a man of good natural endowments, 
tine culture, and great skill in the practical application 
and use of his acquirements, He was also noted for his 
extraordinary energy of character, perseverance, ster- 
ling integrity, and wonderful endurance. The amount 
of work which he accomplished was enormons. Be- 
sides the large amount of writing done as editor of the 
Messenger and stated clerk of the Synod, he published, 
Exercises on the Heidelberg Catechism: —Hetdelberg Cat- 
echism Simplified: —Fumtly Assistant, a book of devo- 
tions :— The Rum Plague, translated from the German, 
He was also a frequent contributor to the Gaardian 
and the Afercersburg Review. See Ref. Church Mess, 
June 15, 1881. (D.Y. H.) 


Fisher, Samuel Ware, D.D., LL.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born at Morristown, N. J., April 
5, 1814. His father was an eminent Presbyterian min- 
ister in that town, his church being one of the largest 
inthe state. Samuel graduated at Yale College in 1835; 
studied theology two years at Princeton, N. J., and one 
year at Union Seminary, New York. Shortly afterwards 
he was ordained pastor in West Bloomfiehi, N. J. Here 
he remained a little more than four vearsa, and then was 
installed, Oct. 13, 1843, over the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, N. V. From Albany he removed to 
Cincinnati, O., and became pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church and successor of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
entering upon the duties of his office in April, 1847. 
Here he had a brilliant and eminently successful minis- 
try. A series of sermons preached by him to voung 
men, Three Great Temptations, published in 1852, went 
through six editions. In the fall of 1858 he was inau- 
gurated president of Hamilton College, N. Y., and re- 
mained in office eight years. He was installed pastor 
of the Westminster Church of Utica, Nov. 15, 1867, and 
remained four years in that position. His death took 
place at College Hill, near Cincinnati, O., Jan. 18, 1874. 
See Biog. Encyclop, of Ohio, p. 5; Gen. Cat. of Union 


benevolent operations of the Church, especially in the! Theol. Sem. 1876, p.18. (J. C. S.) 
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Fisherman, tn Chris- 
fan Art. By this emblem 
our Lord and his disciples 
are frequently depicted on 
ancient monuments, The 
net is more rarely represent- 
el than the hook and line; 
but the net of St. Peter, with 
the Lord fishing with the 
line. is a device of the papal 
sigueta, At San Zenone, in 
Verona, the patron saint is 
thus represented, and this 
subject, with those of Abra- 
ham's sacrifice, Noah's ark, 
and others, on the bronze 
doors and marble front of 
that most important church, 
are specially valuable as connecting the earlier Lombard 
carvings with the most ancient and scriptural subjects 





Symbolicul figure of the 
Divine or Apostolic fish- 
er. (From an early rep- 
resentation.) 





—*— = Lam 


Delineation of a fisherman drawing forih a hnge fish from 
the waters at IIoreb. (From the Callixtive Catacomb.) 


of primitive charch-work. This symbol, like the vine, 
is adopted from pagan decorations, which, of course, 


proves its antiquity. 


Fiske, Natuay, D.D., a Con- 


gtegational minister, was born at 
Weston. Mass., Sept. 9, 1733. He 
graduated from Harvard College 

in 17513 became pastor May 28, 

1758, in the Third Precinct, Brook- 

field, and died there, Nov. 25, 1799. 

He had a genius for progressive _ 

improvement. His preaching was = Eidi * di a 
Practical, and yet abounded in the a inrge Sieh aa if 
beanties of literary composition. just drawn from 


Besides several sermons, two vol- the sea. (From 
umes of his essays, entitled The oa Atianas glass 


Boral Monitor, are among his 
published works. See Sprague, Annuls af the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 571. 

Pitch, Chauncey W., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was for a number of years rector of the 
charch in Piqua, O.; in 1861, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; in 1864, of St. Paul’s Church, Jef- 
fersonville, and chaplain of the military hospital at 
that place; in 1866 was appointed post-chaplain at 
Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich., a position which he con- 
tinged to hold until 1875, when he removed to Jeffer- 
soarille, Ind., and died there, July 13, 1878, aged seven- 
ty-seven years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1879, p. 168. 


Fitch, Elijah, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Windham, Conn., in 1746, and graduated from Yale 
College in 1765. After preaching for a time in Frank- 
lin, Mass., he was ordained, Jan. 15, 1772, at Hopkin- 
ton, as colleague with Rev. Samuel Barrett, who died 
the December following, when Mr. Fitch became sole 
pastor of the church. He remained in office until his 
death, Dec. 16, 1788. He was a fine scholar and poet, 
as well as an excellent minister. See Hist. of Mendon 
Association, p. 117. (J. C.S.) 

Pitton, James, one of the founders of the Roman 
Catholic Church in New England, was bom in Boston, 
Mass., in 1803, and was confirmed by the first bishop of 
Boston, Dr. Cheverus. * attended the first Catholic 
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school in New England, under Rev. Dr. Matignon, and 
was for a while teacher in the seminary attached to 
the old church in Franklin, where he had for one of 
his pupils, Dr. Williams, archbishop of Boston. He 
was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Fenwick, 
Dec. 23, 1827. In 1829 he was sent on a mission to the 
Passamaquoddy Indians, in Maine, the same year to 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and soon established his 
headquarters at Hartford, Conn., where he purchased 
the tirst Catholic church, established the Catholic Press, 
and extended his labors to every county in Connecticut. 
He established what is now the College of the Holy 
Croen, at Worcester, Mass., and helped build the Cath- 
olic cause at Northampton, Providence, R. L, Newport, 
and other places in those two states. In August, 1855, 
he was transferred to East Boston, Mass., where he 
founded four parishes. He also established several 
schools. He died in Boston, Sept. 15, 1881. Mr, 
Fitton compiled The Triumph of Religion, edited the 
Manual of St. Joseph, a prayer-book, and was the au- 
thor of a /History of the Cutholic Church in New Eng- 
land (1872). “ His work is seen in the whole history 
of Catholicity in New England. No page can be writ- 
ten without his impress upon it. Wisdom filled his 
works; wisdom completed them. In life he seemed to 
us what he really was, a model priest ” (Bishop Healy). 
See (N. Y.) Catholic Annual, 1883, p. 74. 


Fitz, Daniet, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born in New Hampshire in 1795; graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1818, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1825; was ordained June 28, 1826, pastor 
of South Church, Ipswich, Mase., and died there, Sept. 
2, 1869. Sce Trien. Cut. of Andover Theol. Sem. 1880, 
p- 64. 

Fitz-Geffrey (or Fitz-Geoffroi), CHARLES, an 
English clergyman, was born in Cornwall about 1575; 


educated at Broadgate-hall, Oxford; became rector of 


St. Dominic's, in his own county, and died in 1636, He 
was an excellent Latin poet. His publications are, A f- 
Sania sire Epigrammata, lib. iii, and Cenotaphia, lib. 
i (1601) :—a religious poem called the Blessed Birth- 
day (1634, 1636). He also published some Sermons. See 


Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
| Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Fitzgerald, Grenavp, D.D., Hebrew professor in 
Dublin University; published Originality and Perma- 
nence of the Biblical Hebrew (1796) :—A Hebrew Gram- 
mar, for the use of the students of the University of 
Dublin (1799). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 

Fitzherbert, Tromas, a zealous Roman Catholic, 
was born in Staffurdshire in 1552; educated at Oxford; 
in 1614 became a Jesuit at Rome, and was rector of the 
English college in that city for twenty-three years, 


‘He died in 1640, leaving a treatise concerning Policy 


and Religion (1606-10), and several Tracts in Defence 
of the Church. See Allibone, Dict, of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors, a v. 

Fitz-James, François, Duc de, a French prelate 
and theologian, was born at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
June 9, 1709. He renounced his family dignities to 
enter the clerical life ct the age of eighteen, and was 
appointed abbot of Saint Victor in 1727, He became 
bishop of Soissons in 1739, and afterwards succeeded 
cardinal of Auvergne, as first almoner of Louis XV. 
This prelate taught the rigid doctrines of Jansenism. 
He died at Soissons, July 19, 1764, and after his death 
his works were published under the title, Œuvres Pos- 
thumes (1769-70, 3 vols.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Génerale, s. v. 

Fitz-James, Richard, an English prelate, and 
a distinguished benefactor of Merton College, Oxford, 
was a native of Somersetshire. He went to Ox- 
ford about 1459, and in 1465 was elected probationer 
fellow of Merton College; in 1473 was proctor; in 
March, 1484, vicar of Minehead, and about the same 
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time rector of Aller, in Somersetshire. In May, 1496, 
he was consecrated bishop of Rochester, from which, 
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cessory to his coronation in Christ Church. In 1488 
Fitzsimon was permitted to renew his allegiance, and 


January, 1503, be was translated to Chichester, and | receive pardon through Sir Richard Edgecombe. In 


in March, 1505, to the see of London. He died Jan. 
15, 1522. 

Fitz-Jocelin, REGINALD, an English prelate, was 
the son of Jocelin, bishop of Salisbury, and was born in 
1141, Early in life he was appointed archdeacon of 
Salisbury ; when thirty-three he was elected to the im- 
portant see of Bath and Wells, in 1174. He accom- 
panied the archbishop-elect of Canterbury to Ronie soon 
after, and was consecrated at the Church of St. John de 
Maurienne, in Savoy, by Richard, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On his return to England he was enthroned in 
great state. There was sume opposition to this ap- 
pointment. Reginald appears to have been a weak, 
well-meaning man, probably under the influence of his 
associates, In 1191 he was very unexpectedly elected 
to the see of Canterbury. Reginald sent to Rome for 
the pallium, and would have gone himself had he not 
been detained by illness, Meantime his illness in- 
creased, and he said “It is God's will that I should not 
be an archbishop, and my will submits to his.” He 
died Dec. 26,1191. See Hook, Lives of the Abps. of 
Canterbury, ii, 574 8q. 

Fitzpatrick, Jous Berxarp, D.D., a Roman 
Catholic bishop, was born of Irish parents, in Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 1, 1812. He received his education at Bos- 
ton, the College of Montreal, and the Sulpitian Semina- 
ry, Paris. He was ordained priest in 1840, in 1844 was 
consecrated coadjutor-bishop of Boston, and in 1846 suc- 
ceeded bishop Fenwick in the episcopacy. He died 
Feb. 13, 1866. 

Fitz-Ralph, Ricwarp, an Irish prelate, is sup- 
posed to have been born in Devonshire. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and in 3347 was created archbishop 
of Armagh. He was a strenuous opponent of the 
mendicant orders; and being in London at a time 
when a warm contest was carried on between the 
friars and secular clergy, about preaching, hearing 
confessions, etc, he delivered several sermons, in 
which he laid down nine conclusions against the men- 
dicanta, Upon complaint made by the latter to the 
pope, Richard was ordered to appear at Avignon, 
which he did, and well defended his viewa. Miracles 
were attributed to him after his decease, in 1360, and 
a fruitless application for his canonization was made 
to Boniface IX. He wrote, Sermones ad Crucem Lon- 
dinensem (1856) :—Adversus Errores Armenorum (Pa- 
ris, 1612): — Defensio Curatorum adversus Fratres 
Mendicantes, etc. (Paris, 1496) :— De Laudibus S. Dei- 
pare. Bayle says that he translated the New Test. 
into Irish. 


Fitzsimon, Henry, a zealous Jesuit, was born at 
Dublin in 1569, educated at Oxford, and died in 1644. 
He published a Justification of the Mass (1611) :—a 
Catalogue of the Irish Saints (1621), and some other 
theological treatises in defence of his faith. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Bril. and Amer, 
Authors, s. v. 

Fitzsimon, Patrick, D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
dean of Dublin, and was appointed to the see of Dublin 
in 1763, baving previously been parish priest of St. 
Audeon’s. He filled this see six years, and died in 
Francis Street, Dublin, in 1769. His life seems to have 
been so unobtrusive and purely ecclesiastical as to leave 
no materials of interest for a memoir. See D'Alton, 
Memoirs of the Abps. of Dublin, p. 471. 

Fitzsimon, Walter, an Irish prelate, was a bach- 
elor of civil and canon law, a learned divine and phi- 
losopher, precentor of St. Patrick’s Church, whose chap- 
ter he represented as proxy in a parliament of 1478. 
On June 14, 1484, he was appointed to the see of Dub- 
lin, and consecrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Sept. 26 
following. In 1487 this prelate was one of those who 
espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel, and were ac- 





1492 this prelate was made deputy to Jasper, duke of 
Bedford. While in this situation he endeavored to 
promote industrious habits among the more indolent 
of the people. In 1496 he held a provincial synod in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, on which occasion an 
annual contribution for seven vears was settled by the 
clergy of the province, to provide salaries for the lec- 
turers of the university in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In 
May of the same year he granted to John Alleyne, 
dean of St. Patrick’s, license to build a hospital for the 
relief of poor Catholics. In 1508 he was deputy to 
Gerald, earl of Kildare, and in 1509 lord - chancellor. 
He died May 14, 1511, at Finglass. See D'Alton, Me- 
motrs of the Abps. of Dublin, p. 171. 

Fix, Curistian Gorrue .r, a Lutheran theologian, 
was born at Chemnitz, June 5, 1761, and died there, 
Jan. 6, 1809. He published, Der Kursdchsische Kirchen- 
staal cor der Reformation (Freiburg, 1806, 1807, 3 vols.): 
— Abriss der Kursdchsischen Kirchen- und Consistorial- 
verfassung (Leipsic, 1795, 2 vols.) :— Geistliche Statistik 
rom Königreich Sachsen (Giessen, 1800). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 800. (B. P.) 

Flabellum (fan; Gr. pıriĉiov). Among the ervi- 
dences of the Eastern origin of the Christian religion is 
the use of this implement during the celebration of the 
eucharist. Having its birthplace aud earlicat home in 
a climate teeming with insect life, where food exposed 
uncovered is instantly blackened and polluted by swarms 
of flies, it was natural that the bread and wine of its 
sacramental feast should be guarded from defilement by 
the customary precautions. The fubellum having been 





Greek Flabellum. Armenian Flabellum. 


once introduced among the furniture of the altar for 
necessary uses, in process of time became one of its reg- 
ular ornaments, and was thus transferred to the more 
temperate climates of the West, where its original pur- 
pose was almost forgotten. 

The earliest notice of it as a liturgical ornament is 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, which direct that after 
the oblation, before and during the prayer of consecra- 
tion, two deacons are to stand, one on either side of 
the altar, holding a fliabellum made of thin membrane 
(parchment), or of peacock featbers, or of fine linen, 
and quietly drive away the flies and other small in- 
sects, that they strike nut against the vessels, In the 
liturgies also of Chrysostom and Basil, the deacons are 
directed to fan the holy oblations during the prayer of 
consecration. This fanning ceased with the Lord's 
Prayer, and was not resumed. Early writers furnish 
many notices of the use of the Aubellum as an essential 
part of the liturgical ceremonial. Moschus (Prat. Spirit. 
196), when narrating how some shepherd boys near 
Apamea were imitating the celebration of the eucharist 


FLABELLUM 


in childish sport, is careful to mention that two of the 
children stood on either side of the celebrant, vibrating 
their handkerchiefs like fans. 

As the deacons were the officers appointed to wave 
the fan over the sacred oblations, its delivery consti- 
tutes a part of many of the Oriental forms for the ordi- 
nation to the diaconate. After the stole has been given 





Deacon fanning the Infant Saviour Seated on the Knees 
of cba (From a gilded glass found in the Cat- 
acombs. 


and placed on the left shoulder, the holy fan is put into 
the deacon’s hands, and he is placed “at the side of the 
holy table to fan;” and again, the deacon is directed to 
take the fan and stand at the right side of the table, 
and wave it over the holy things. See cut under Erk- 
VATIONS OF THE Host. 

Although there is no mention of the fubellum in the 
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Litargical Flabellum of the Abbey of Tournus. 
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Latin ritual books, there is no doubt that it was used 
by the Western Church at an early time. The fan ap- 
pears to have gradually fallen into disuse there, and to 
have almost entirely ceased by the I4th century. At 
the present day, the ouly relic of the usage is in the 
magnificent fans of peacocks’ feathers carried by the 
attendants of the pope in solemn processions on certain 
great festivals. 

Though the original intention of the fan was one of 
simple utility, various mystical meanings collected round 
it. Reference has been already made to the idea that 
these feather fans typified the cherubim and seraphim 
surrounding the holy throne. Germanus also holds 
(Contemp, Rev. Eccles. p. 157) that the vibration of the 
fans typities the tremor and astonishment of the angels 
at our Lord’s Passion. We find the same idea in a 
passage from the monk Job, given by Photius, who also 
states (Cod. v, 25) that another purpose of the vibration 
of the fans was the raising of the mind from the mate- 
rial elements of the eucharist, and fixing them on the 
spiritual realities. 

See Martigny, De [Usage du Flabellum; Bingham, 
Christ, A ntig. viii, 6, § 21; xv, 3,§ 6; Bona, Rer. Liturg. i, 
25,§ 6; Augusti, Christl. Archdol. iii, 536 sq.; Archeol. 
Jour. v, 200; xiv, 17; Smith, Dict. of Christ. A ntig. 8. v. 

Flaccilla (sometimes written Placilla or Placidia), 
an early Christian empress, was a Spaniard by birth, 
or rather, perhaps, daughter of Antonius (prefect of 
Gaul); was married to Theodosius I, in 376, by whom 
she bad several children. She was a woman of great 
virtue and charity; died apparently in 385, and is com- 
memorated as a saint in the Greek Church on Sept. 
14. 

Placcillus (written also Flactllus, Placillus, Fla- 
cevtus, Plucetus, and Placentius), Arian bishop of Anti- 
och, A.D. 333-342. 

Flachs, Sicismuxp ANDREAS, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Nov. 21, 1692, studied at 
Leipsic, where he was also adjunctus of the philosoph- 
ical faculty, and died at Leisnig, in Saxony, in 1745, 
leaving, De Restitutendis Duobus Versibus Jos. 21 (Leip~ 
sic, 1714):—De Casu Stellarum wn Fine Mundi (ibid. 
1718) :—De Vocibus drat Neyopétvore in Epistola 
Jacobi (ibid. 1727) :— Einleitung zur Augsburgischen Con- 
fession (ibid. 1730). See Winer, Handbuch der theol, 
Lü. i, 272; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 282; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) ` 

Flacksenius, Jacobus, a Finnish theologian and 
physician, a native of Mackyla, was provost of the ca- 
thedral of Abo. In 1665 he taught logic and meta- 
physics in that same city; in 1679 he lectured on the- 
ology, aud died in 1696, leaving, /nstttuttones Pneumati- 
ce (Abo, 1664) :—Collegium Logicum (ibid. 1678), See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Flacksenius, Johann, a Lutheran theologian 
and prelate of Finland, was born at Mackyla in 1636. 
He studied at the University of Abo, of which he be- 
came secretary in 1665. Still later he was successively 
connected with the faculty of philosophy, professor of 
mathematics in 1669, and pastor in 1682. Finally he 
became bishop of Wiborg, and died July 11, 1708, leav- 
ing, among other works, Oratio Funebris in Alnatum M. 
Andree Thuronis, etc. (Abo, 1665) :— De Ecclesia F jusque 
Subjecto, etc. (1689): — Sylloge Systemutum Theologia, 
etc. (ibid. 1690) : — Chronologia Sucra (ibid. 1692) :— 
Harmonie Evangelice (ibid. 1701). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Générale, 8. v. 

Flaget, Bexenicr JoserH, a Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, was born at Courtenay, Auvergne, Nov. 7, 1763. He 
entered the Sulpitian seminary at Clermont, and after 
his ordination was received into the society of St. Sul- 
pice. As the troubles of the French revolution came 
on he offered himself to bishop Carroll for service in 
America, and arrived in Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1793. His 
first mission was at Vincennes, Ind., one of the oldest 
French settlements in the West, whence he was recalled 
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in 1795 to assume a professorship in Georgetown Col- | appointment. He wrote several poetical works, espe-' 
lege. On Nov. 4, 1810, he was consecrated bishop of | cially, In Librum Psalmorum Breris Explanatio (Ven- 
the new diocese of Bardstown. His zealous labors ex- | ice, 1545). See Winer, //undbuch der Theol. Lit. i, 207; 
tended to St. Louis and New Orleans, He established | Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 282; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
a seminary in his new diocese, and by the aid of priests | Lexikon, a. v.; Chalmers, Bioy. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nowe. 
like David, Elder, Byrne, and the Dominican and Jes- | Bing. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


uit fathers, institutions arose to meet the needs of his Flanders, Cuaries Wortuex, D.D., a Baptist 
flock. In 1832 his resignation of bis see was accepted, | minister, was born at Salisbury, Mass, in February, 
but, with Dr. Chalrat as coadjutor, he was reinstated. ! 1807, He graduated at Brown University in 1839; pur- 
Bishop Flaget then visited Rome, when the pope urged | sued his theulogical studies with Rev. Jobn Wayland, 
him to travel through France and Northem Italy, to | D,D, (a brother of Dr. F. Wayland), then pastor of the 
commend the Association for the Propagation of the | First Baptist Church in Salem; was ordained over the 
Faith. Cures said to have been effected by his prayers First Baptist Church in Danvers, Nov. 11, 1840, remain- 
added to the furce of his reputation. Keturning to ing there for nearly ten years, when he took charge of 
Kentucky, he resumed his toilsome labors. After his | the First Baptist Church at Concord, N. H.; and sub- 
see was removed to Louisville, Dr. Chalrat resigned, and | sequently was pastor of Baptist churches in Kennebunk- 
M. J. Spalding, afterwards the learned archbishop of | part, Me., and Westboro and Beverly Farms, Mass. He 
Baltimore, succeeded him. Bishop Flaget closed his | died at Beverly, Aug. 2, 1875. (J.C. S.) 


Jong and laborious life, Feb. 11, 1850. See Cath. Alma- g 
: . Flaviadnus, the second of that name, bishop of An- 
pari 1012p- Di De Coufey and Shes, Miur af the Cain, tioch, A.D. 498-512, was weak and vacillating in moral 


Church in the United States, p.30, 538. character, originally a monk at 'Tilmognon, m Cele- 

Flambard (or Passeflabere ) RANuLPH (or Syria, later nuncio of the Church of Antioch at the im- 
Ra.pn), an English prelate, and jnsticiar under William | perial court in Constantinople, and was deposed in con- 
Rufus, was a Norman of low birth, who came to England 


: : ma E | sequence of the Monophysite troubles at Alexandria, 
ee or waia ne — — — | — i life m banishment, A.D. 518. See Smith, 
- o ef. n nst. 309. 8. V. ‘ 
appointed chaplain to the bishop of London, and made i i 
prebendary of St. Paul's. He afterwards entered the ser- Fleck, FERDINAND FLORENS, a Latheran theologian 
Ds Sie f Pal : . of Germany, was born at Dresden, April 5, 1800, and 
vice of William II, who made him his chaplain. By his | tied doctor and inol f theole t Leineie. itf 
unscrupulous artifices with the king he raised himself to r OT SOE Mee —— 


the highest places in Church and State. He seems to, 1849, leaving, De Regno Christi (Leipsic, 1826) :— De 


have been the first man to apply feudalism to the estates 


of the Church. He suggested that they should be con- 
sidered as fiefs or benefices held of the king, which at 


every vacancy should devolve to the crown till the va- 
cancy was supplied. After the death of Lanfranc the | 


king gave himself up unreservedly to Flambard. The 
justiciar obtained for himself the custody of the vacant 
atoeys of Winchester and Chertsey, the bishopric of 
Lincoln, and the archbishopric of Canterbury. His op- 
pressive measures brought him iuto such odium that 
an attempt was made in 1099 to murder him at sea, 
which, however, proved unsuccessful. He was then 
rewarded with the see of Durham, for which he was 
obliged to pay the king £1000, On the death of Will- 
iam II, in 1100, be was imprisoned in the Tower, “the 
first man,” says Freeman, “ recorded to have dwelled as 
a prisoner in the Conqueror’s fortress.” In February 
of the following year he managed to escape from his 
prison, and fled to Normandy. There he joined duke 
Robert, instigated him to invade England, whither he 
returned with him. He was afterwards restored to bis 
see, and appears to have attended to his duties faith- 
fully the rest of his life. He completed his cathedral, 
built Norbam castle, and fortified Durham. He en- 
dowed the college of Christchurch, and founded the 
priory of Mutitsford. He died Sept. 5, 1128, See En- 
cyclop. Brit, 9th ed. & v. 


Flaminia, the name of a young priestess, who as- 
sisted the F/uminicu in her sacred duties. This was 
also the name given to the house of the Flamen Dialis, 
from which no one could carry out tire except for sacred 
purposes, 

Flaminica, the wife of the Flamen Dialis (see FLA- 
MEN), or priest of Jupiter, among the ancient Romans. 
She was put ander the same restrictions as her husband, 
and if she died he was compelled to resign his office. 
She sacrificed a ram to Jupiter on each of the Nuadine 
(q. v.). 

Flaminio (originally Tarrabini), Marco ANTO- 
NIO, an eminent Italian poet, was bom at Seravalie, in 
1498, studied philosophy at Bologna, attached himself 
to various ecclesiastics, and died at Rome, Feb. 18, 1550, 
judge of St. Peter. He was appointed secretary for the 
Council of Trent, but, being of a friendly disposition 
towards Luther and his work, he refused to accept the 





| Mary (Glasgow, 1813). 


| Regno Divino (ibid. 1829):—Otinm: Theologicwm (ibid. 


1881) :— Wissenschafiliche Reise, etc. (ibid. 1835-38, 2 
vols.) -— Die Verthenligung des Christentharms (ibid. 1842): 
—System der christlichen Dogmatik (ibid. 1847) :— Der 
Fortschritt des Menschengeschlechts (Giessen, 1848). He 
also editetl Testamentum Norum, Vulgate Editionis, 
etc. (Leipsic, 1840). See Winer, Handbuch der Theol. 
Lit. i, 440; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 863. (B. P.) 


Fleetwood, Joux, D.D., probally an assumed 
name for the author of the Christian Prager - book 
(Lond. 1772):—Christian Dictionary (1778) :— Life of 
Christ (often printed, and formerly very popular) -—and 
Lives of the Apostles, John the Baptist, and the Virgin 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Flekeles, Eveazar ben- David, a Jewish rabbi, 
was born at Prague in 1754, and died shere in 1826, 
leaving 113 TINN, a disquisition and criticism of the 
sect of the Sabbathsans in Prague, (1800) :— n533 
“3Y, a collection of derashas, in which he vents his 
ire against the translators of the Bible, especially against 
the school of Moses Mendelssohn (1787 ):— MsXdO 
IPT, on the holy names of God in the Scripture 
(1812). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 283 eq.; Spitz, 71953 
IFON, or Biography of Fiekeles (Prague, 1827). (B. P.) 


Flemael (Fr. Flémalle), BertHo_tet, an eminent 
Flemish painter, was bom at Liege in 1614, and was 
a pupil of Gerard Doufflest, at Liege, whence he went 
to Italy, and studied the works of the great masters. He 
soon gained distinction, and was invited to Florence by 
the grand duke of Tuscany, to do some work. He went 
to Paris, and painted for the cupola of the Carmelites, 
Elijah taken wp into llearen, and Eliska Receiving the 
Mantle of the Prophet. He also painted the Adoration 
of the Magi, for the sacristy of the Augustines. He re- 
turned to his native city in 1647, and was employed in 
many important works for the churches, the first of 
which was The Crucifirion, for one of the collegiate 
chapels, which gained him great reputation. Some of 
his other principal works are, T'he Aleration of the Cross; 
The Assumption of the Virgin; The Conversion of St. 
Paul; The Raising of Lazarus, and The Crucifixion. 
He was elected a member, and subsequently a professor, 
of the Royal Academy at Paris, He died at Liege in 
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1675. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Fleming, Alexander (1), D.D., a Scotch clergy- 
man, son of a farmer in Hawkwood, was born July 30, 
1747; licensed to preach March 28, 1780; presented by 
the duke of Hamilton to the living at Hamilton, second 
charge, and ordained Nov. 17, 1785; appointed one of 
the king’s chaplains in ordinary in Scotland, Sept. 7, 
1799, and died May 28, 1830. See Fasti Eccles, Scoti- 
cure, ii, 261. 

Fleming, Alexander (2), D.D., a Scotch clergy- 
man, graduated at Glasgow University; was licensed 
to preach Jan. 20, 1801; elected by the parishioners to 
the living at Neilston, Paisley, in June, and ordained 
Sept. 27, 1804. The parishioners, in 1826, refused to 
take the sittings by auction, which led to protracted 
litigation, ending in an appeal to the House of Lords in 
April, 1834. ‘he assembly publicly thanked Mr. Flem- 
ing, in 1833, fur his zeal, labors, and great exertions in 
the cause. The want of increased accommodation be- 
ing felt in many other places gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the assembly in May, 1828, for 
Church accommodation, which merged in Mav, 1835, 
into that of the committee for Church extension, and 
has led to the erection of more than one hundred and 
fifty additional churches and parishes, Dr. Fleming 
died June 10, 1845, aged seventy-four vears. His pub- 
lications were numerous, and treated chiefly of Church 
matters in controversy at the time, one of which re- 
lated to the building and endowing of churches. He 
printed An Historical Lecture on Teinds (1835) :—a 
Sermon preached at the admission of Rev. R. Steven- 
son (1836) :-—A Letter to Sir Robert Peel (1842):—An 
Account of the Parish of Neilston. See Fusti Eccles. 
Scoticane, ii, 231, 232. 

Fleming, Caleb, D.D., a distinguished English 
Independent minister, was born at Nottingham in 1698, 
and studied classical and scientific subjects and mathe- 
matics under able teachers in Nottingham and London. 
The bishops of Winchester and Carlisle made him hand- 
some and liberal offers to enter the Church, but his 
preference was for nonconformity, and he accepted a 
pastorate in Bartholomew Close in 1738, with a small 
salary. He objected to a confession of faith and to the 
imposition of hands. In 1753 he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr, Foster as minister at Pinner’s Hall. Here he 
labored till his death, July 21, 1779. His published 
works are mostly of a controversial character, the first. 
issued in 1729, the last in 1775, and they are fifty in 
number. They show much learning and research, but 
his doctrines were Socinian in character, and they im- 
bittered his temper and kept him in a continual atmos- 
pbere of contention and disputation. See Wilson, Dis- 
senting Churches, ii, 283. 

Pleming, John (1), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son 
of William F.. minister of Houston, was licensed to 
preach April 24, 1734; called in January to the living 
at Kilmalcolm, ordained June 23, 1737, and died June 
30, 1787, aged seventy-five years. He was distinguished 
for his talents, knowledge, conduct, and piety, which 
commanded the highest esteem and respect. See Fasti 
Eceles, Scoticana, ii, 251. 

Pleming, John (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son 
of Alexander, of Bathgate, was born Jan. 10, 1785; li- 
eensed to preach April 22, 1806; called to the living at 
Breasay in August, and ordained Sept. 22, 1808; trans- 
ferred to Flisk, Cupar, in 1810, and admitted April 18, 
1811; promoted to Clackmannan, Sept. 4, 1832; admit- 
ted professor of natural philosophy in the university 
and King’s College, Aberdeen; but in 1843, having be- 
come identified with the Free Church, he resigned his 
position, and two years later became professor of natu- 
ral science in the Free Church College of Edinburgh. 
He died Nov, 18, 1857. His writings were chiefly sci- 
entific, See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 251, 494, 697 ; 
int, 424, 697. 
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Fleming, Patrick, an Irish Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastic and writer, was born at Louth, April 17, 1599. 
He was appointed lecturer of divinity at Prague, where 
he remained until the city was besieged by the elector 
of Saxony in 1631, when he was murdered. He pub- 
lished Collectanea Sacra, or Lives of Irish and Scotch 
Saints (1667). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8 v. 


Fleming (or Flemmynge), Richard, an Eng- 
lish prelate, and the founder of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, was born at Crofton, in Yorkshire, about 1360, and 
educated at University Cullege, Oxford. In 1406 he 
was presented to the prebend of South Newbold, in the 
Church of York, and in 1407 was proctor of the univer- 
sity. In 1-415, being rector of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
he exchanged his prebend of South Newbold for that 
of Langford, in the Cathedral Church of York, and in 
April, 1420, was promoted to the see of Lincoln. In 
1428 he executed that decree of the Council of Con- 
stance which ordered that the bones of Wvcklif should 
be taken up and burned. He died at Sleford, Jan. 25, 
1431. 


Fleming, Thomas (1), D.D., an Irish prelate, of 
the family of the barons of Slane, was a Franciscan friar, 
and for some time a professor of theology in Louvain. 
He was made archbishop of Dublin, Oct. 23, 1623. In 
conformity with a proclamation issued by lord Falk- 
land, in April, 1629, the archbishop and mayor of Dub- 
lin seized upon several priests in that city in the act of 
saying mass, their ornaments were taken from them, the 
images battered and destroyed, and the priests and friars 
were delivered up to the soldiers. Between the vears 
1633 and 1640, Dr. Fleming’s life appears to have been 
passed in the unobtrusive exercise of his ecclesiastical 
duties. In 1640 he presided at a provincial council, 
which was held at Tycrogher, in the county of Kildare, 
In 1642 archbishop Fleming, being much annoyed with 
the affairs of the country, sent the Rev. Joseph Everard 
to appear as his proxy at the synod of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy, which met at Kilkenny in May of that year. 
On June 20, 1643, archbishop Fleming and the arch- 
bishop of Tuam were the only prelates who signed the 
commission authorizing Nicholas, viscount Gormanston, 
Lucas Dillon, Sir Robert Talbot, and others, to treat 
with the marquis of Ormond for the cessation of arms, 
In July, 1644, he was present at the general assembly, 
when the oath of association was agreed upon, whereby 
every confederate swore to bear true faith and allegi- 
giance to the king and his heirs, to maintain the fun- 
damental laws of Ireland, the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and to obey the orders and decrees of the 
supreme council. In 1649 he was one of those who 
signed the declaration, at Clonmacnoise, reconciling all 
former differences. In October, 1650, this prelate, in 
person, at Galway, signed the document authorizing 
Dr. Nicholas French, bishop of Ferns, and Hugh Roch- 
fort, to treat and agree with any Catholic prince, state, 
republic, or person as they might deem expedient for 
the preservation of the Catholic religion. He died 
about 1666. See D’Alton, Memoirs of the Abps. of 
Dublin, p. 390. 


Fleming, Thomas (2), D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
a native of Kirkmichael, was educated at the parish- 
school of Blairgowrie, at the grammar- school, Perth, 
and at the universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. 
He became tutor to Robert Haldane, of Airthrey, and 
his brother, who were the founders of the Tabernacle 
Church; was licensed to preach Nov. 5, 1777; called 
March 4 to the living at Kirkmichael, and ordained 
April 29, 1779; transferred to Kenmore July 4, 1780, 
and presented to the living by the earl of Breadal- 
bane; promoted to Kirkcaldy by George III, in July, 
1788; transferred to Lady Yester’s Chapel of Ease 
in Edinburgh, April 17, 1806, and died July 19, 1824, 
aged seventy vears, He was characterized by enlight- 
ened piety, holy deportment, the diligent discharge of 
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public and private duty, and the strenuous opposition | 1837 the British and Foreign Bible Society published 
he gave to infidelity and vice. The benevolent iusti- | an edition of the Flemish Testament under the superin- 


tutions of Edinburgh reaped much advantage from his 
friendly counsels and aid; he gave particular attention 
to the affairs of George Heriot’s Hospital, the Orphan 
Hospital, the Edinburgh Education Society, and the 
Christian Knowledge Society. He published three sin- 
gle Sermons (1790-1809) :—Sermons ( Edinburgh, 1826) : 
—A Remarkable Agitation of the Waters of Loch Tay 
(Trans. Royal Soc. Edinb.) :—An Account of the Parish 
of Kirkcaldy : — Memoir of Robert Cathcart, Esq., of 
Drum. He translated the Shorter Catechism into Gae- 
lic, and assisted in revising the translation of the Script- 
ures into Gaelic. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 64; ii, 
516, 804, 824. 


Fleming, William, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, a 
native of Strathaven, studied at Glasgow University ; 
was Jicensed to preach April 28, 1818; became assistant 
in succession to the Rev. Dr. Pollock, of Govan, and Dr. 
Taylor, of St. Enoch’s, Glasgow ; was presented by George 
IV, in February, 1826, to the living at Westruther, and 
ordained May 11; transferred to Old Kilpatrick in 
August of the same year. Having been elected pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in Glasgow University, be 
resigned his benefice Oct. 23, 1832, and died March 3, 
1866, aged seventy-four years. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, i, 587; ii, 362. 


Flemish Version or rne Scriptures. This is 
merely a dialectic variety of the Dutch. It is spoken 
in East and West Flanders, in Antwerp, and in part of 
Limburg. It is also spoken in the arrondissements of 
Brussels and Louvain, in Brabant, and even in parts 
of the neighboring departments of France. The first 
printed edition of the Belgic or Flemish Bible appears 
to have been that published at Delft in 1477, and again 
at Gouda in 1479, Other editions were printed at Ant- 
werp in 1518 and 1525, In 1526 another translation of 
the Scriptures into Belgic was made by several learned 
men, and published at Antwerp. The next edition was 
that of the Old ‘lest. by William Vosterman, published 
at Antwerp in 1528; the New Test. was published 
in 1531, and again in 1583. This edition was followed 
by others, almost too numerous to be here specified. 
Many of these editions were afterwards prohibited by 
the Inquisition, and their continued publication was 
suspended by the edict of Charles V, in 1546. In apite 
of this edict, certain divines of the University of Lou- 
vain, among others Nicholas von Wingh, a regular canon 
of Louvain, undertook the revision and correction of the 
Belgic version according to the last revision of the Vul- 
gate, and this revised edition was published under the 
sanction of the emperor, at Louvain and Cologne, in 
1548, After numerous editions of this version bad been 
issued at Antwerp, it was revised and corrected by the 
doctors of Louvain, according to the text of the Vulgate, 
as revised by order of pope Clement VIII. This revised 
translation was printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1599; 
again at Cologne in 1604, and at Antwerp in 1626; and 
it may, perhaps, be regarded as the standard Flemish 
version, Several other revised editions of this version 
followed. In 1717, Algidius Wit, a Ghent divine, pub- 
lished another version of the Belgic Scriptures, and 
about the same time another translation was commenced 
by Andrew Scurrius, at Gorcum. Two volumes were 
printed at Utrecht in 1715-17, but the death of the 
translator, in 1719, put an end to the work, when he 
had carried it only as far as the Second Book of Kings. 
It is said to be in the purest dialect of the Flemish. 
Another Flemish translation, according to the Vulgate, 
was printed at Antwerp in 1717, and again at Utrecht 
in 1718. In 1820, in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, permission was given by the archbishop of Ma- 
lines to print an edition of the Flemish New Test., 
translated by Maurenhof. This appeared at Brussels 
about 1821; an edition of the whole Bible was printed 
at the same time from the Louvain edition of 1599. In 


tendence of her agent, Mr. W. P. Tiddy, then residing at 
Brussels, Soon other editions of the Test., and an edi- 
tion of the entire Bible fullowed. Of late the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has undertaken a revision 
of the Flemish New Test., and in the report for 1877 
we read that pastor De Jonghe has, “at the request of 
the committee, undertaken a new translation of St. 
Matthew's gospel from the Greek into Flemish, with 
the assistance of M. Matthyssen, of Antwerp. This 
new version has been ordered, not so much in deference 
to the wishes of the Belgian Protestant clergy, who 
make use of the Dutch states-general version, but from 
a desire not to be restricted in the Flemish to the Lou- 
vain translation, which was made from the Vulgate at 
the end of the 16th century, but to have a version made 
directly from the original, M. Matthyssen is also su- 
perintending a new edition of the Louvain Test., in 
which the orthography will be conformed to that now 
in general use, and adopted by the Belgian govem- 
ment.” Of the revised edition the four gospels and 
Acts are now circulated. Up to March 8}, 1884, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had disposed of 
248,075 parts of the Flemish Bible version. (B. P.) 


Flessa, Jonan Apam, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Dec. 24, 1694. He studied at Alt- 
dorf, was in 1728 professor at the gymnasium in Bay- 
reuth, and in 1727 court-deacon to the margrave George 
Friedrich Carl. In 1741 he was called as professor of 
theology and director of the gymnasium at Altona, and 
died at Oldenburg, Oct. 11, 1775. He wrote, De Bene- 
Jiciorum Fundumento in Futurum, ex 1 Tim. 6, 19 (Alt- 
dorf, 1716) :—Diss. Theses Theologico-Ecclesiustica (Bay- 
reuth, 1731) :—De Illo Pauline 6p3 oro pety ad 2 Tim. 
2, 15 (ibid. 1783) :—De Fatis Bubylonis Seoxvevoriac 
Prophetarum Testibus (Altona, 1748). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 1,412 sq. (B. P.) 


Fletcher, Charles, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born near Leeds, Yorkshire, England, Jan. 10, 
1811. He was converted in 1827, licensed in 1829, and 
was for several years a local preacher in England and 
America. He joined the New York East Conference 
in 1852, filling the stations of Summerfield Church, 
Brooklyn; Birmingham and Bridgeport, Conn.; Sev- 
enth Strect and Twenty-seventh Street, New York city; 
Mamaroneck, New York; Meriden, Conn. ; Sands Street, 
Brooklyn; First Church, New Haven; Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn. He served full terms as presiding elder of 
Long Island South and New York East Districts. Death 
closed his successful ministry, April 20, 1880. He was 
an excellent preacher, and people of mature judgment 
and scholarship and of cultivated taste, sat under his 
ministry with delight. See Afinufes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1881, p.79. 

Fletcher, David, A.M., a Scotch prelate, second 
son of Andrew, of Dundee, graduated at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews in 1625; was elected by the town 
council to the second charge, or collegiate church, at 
Edinburgh, and admitted May 22, 1635; in 1638 was 
assaulted and maltreated by several women for refusing 
to obey some unruly people in the city; was deposed 
by the commission of assembly, Jan. 1, 1639, for disobey- 
ing the General Assembly at Glasgow, and reading and 
defending the service-book ; but restored by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in August following; was admitted to 
the living at Melrose, Feb. 4, 1641; was a member of 
the commission of assembly in 1645 and 1647 ; and pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Argyll in 1662, vet retaining 
his benefice in conjunction till his death in March, 
1665, aged about sixty years. See Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, i, 14, 560. 

Fletcher, Giles, an English theologian and poet, 
nephew of bishop Richard Fletcher, was born about 1588; 
educated at Cambridge; entered into orders, and be- 
came in 1617 rector of Alderton, Suffulk, which position 
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he retained till his death in 1623. Besides some 
minor effusions, he is thought to have been the 
author of Christ's Victory and Triumph over Death, 
a poem of considerable celebrity (Cambridge, 1610, 
d4to; 1632, 1640, 1783; improved ed. by Grosart, Lond. 
1869). 

Pletcher, Horace, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Cavendish, Vt., Oct. 28, 1796; graduated from 
Dartmouth College; studied law, and practiced it in his 
native village; Lecame a teacher in the academy at 
North Beunington; was licensed, and in 1843 called to 
a pastoral charge in the latter place, and so continued 
until his death at Townshend, Nov. 26,1871. (J.C.S.) 


Fletcher, Joshua, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
bern at Kingsbury, Washington Co., N. Y., April 27, 
1804; graduated from what is now Madison University 
in 1829; shortly after was ordained pastor of a Church 
in Saratoga, where he remained until 1848. His other 
pastorates were in Amenia and Cambridge, in South- 
ington, Conn., and Wallingford, Vt. He died at Wal- 
lingford, May 8, 1882, See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p. 400. (J. C. S.) 

Pletcher, Richard, D.D., an English prelate, was 
probably a native of Kent; graduated from ‘Triuity 
College in 1563; in September, 1572, was instituted to 
the prebend of Islington; in 1585 received that of Sut- 
ton-Longa, in the Church of Lincoln; in 1589 was pro- 
moted by Queen Elizabeth to the bishopric of Bristol ; 
in 1592 was translated to Worcester, and about two 
vears after to the see of London. He died in London, 
June 15, 1596. 


Pleuriau, Lovis Gasrox, a French prelate, was 
bom in Paris in 1662. After he had been canonist 
successively of Chartres, abbot of Morcilles, and treas- 
urer of St. Chapelle, he was appointed, in 1698, bishop 
of Aire, and transferred in 1706 to the episcopal sce of 
Orleana On his entry into the city he delivered eight 
bundred and fifty-four debtors from the prison. He 
died Jan. 11, 1733, leaving, Ordonnances Reglements et 
Aris Synoduux (Orleans, 1736) :—J//istoire de l Entrée 
de Louis Gaston Fleuriau d' Annenonrille (Paris, 1707): 
—Disours Acudémique (Orleans, eod.). See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Fleury (Lat. Floriacum), a French town, famous 
for its Benedictine abbey, was situated in the depart- 
ment of Loiret-on-the-Loire, not far from Sully. The 
abbev was founded about the vear 640, and, after the 
bones of St. Benedict were transported there in 653, it 
became very famous. The school founded there by St. 
Odo was soon known as a seat of learning. The mon- 
astery, with its library, was destroyed in 1652 by the 
Calviniste See Rocher, L'Histoire de l Abbaye Royale 
de St.- Benoit- sur - Lawes (Orleans, 1865) ; Berger, in 
Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Fleury, AxprÉ HercuLe pg, a French statesman 
and prelate, was born at Lodève, June 22,1653; studied 
early at the College of Clermont, in Paris, and after- 
wards at that of Harcourt; entered into political life, 
was made bishop of Fréjus about 1707, but left that po- 
sition in 1715 for the abbey of Tournus, and afterwards 
for that of St. Stephen, in Caen; in 1726 was made car- 
dinal, and died at Paris, Jan. 29, 1743. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Plexman, Rosgrr, D.D. an English Presbyterian 
Minister, was born at Great Torrington, Devonshire, 
Feb. 22, 1707-8. He studied for the ministry at Tiv- 
erton Academy; in 1730 was ordained at Modbury; 
Dext spent five years at Crediton, and four years at 
Chard, and settled at Bradford, Wilts, in 1739. In 1747 
he removed to Rotherhithe, London, In 1783 his health 
failing, he resigned, and the Church was dissolved, but 
be cuntinued the morning lecture at St. Helen's, He 
afterwards preached occasionally as health permitted. 
His published works were varied. He was a man of pro- 
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digious memory, which secured him the task of com- 
piling the general index to the journals of the House 
of Commons from 1660 to 1697. He published sermons, 
tracts, and several important biographical sketches of 
distinguished ministers. He died June 14, 1795. See 
Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iv, 361-366. 

Flimmer, Jonannes, a Lutheran theologian and 
hymn-writer, was born in 1512. In 1537 he was preach- 
er at Augsburg, in 1553 at Strasburg, and died there in 
1578. See Rittelmeyer, Die evang. Kirchenliederdichter 
des Elsasses (1855); Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, ii, 278 sq. (B. P.) 

Flins (or Fling), in Slavonic mythology, was a 
manly, bearded figure on a large flint stone (whence the 
name). ‘The figure is very thin, so that it was held as 
a skeleton in some places, and thus made this the god 
of death among the Slavs. From several attributes 
of the accompanying figure it has been concluded that 





Figure of Flins, 


the black, burned staff indicates a torch, significant of 
the resurrection. ‘The animal standing by was said to 
be a lion, because by his loud roaring he would raise 
the dead. 


Flint, Bphraim, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Lincoln, Mass., Nov. 29, 1828. He attend- 
ed Lawrence Academy at Groton; graduated from Will- 
iams College in 1851; the next year was principal of 
the academy in Westfield, and held the same position 
in 1855. Meantime (1853-54) he was in charge of Or- 
leans Academy. From 1856 to 1862 he was principal 
of the high-school in Lee; and thereafter until 1865 
occupied the same position in Lynn. Subsequently be 
was a resident student at Andover, was ordained pastor 
of the church in Hinsdale, Sept. 19, 1867, and died Nov. 
28, 1882. See Cong. Year-book, 1883, p. 22. 

Flint, James, D.D.,a Unitarian minister, was born 
at Reading, Mass., Dec. 10,1779. He studied under 
the Rev. Eliab Stone, and graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1802; was engaged for a year or two as princi- 
pal of an academy at Andover; then became a student 
of theology under the Rev. Joshua Bates, of Dedham. 
In due time he was licensed to preach; was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational society in East Bridgewa- 
ter, Oct. 29, 1806; resigned in 1821; was installed Sept. 
19 of that vear over the East Society in Salem, and 
died there, March 4, 1855. His publications consisted 
chietly of single sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, viii, 407. 

Flipart, Jean Jacques, a reputable French en- 
graver, was born at Paris in 1723, instructed by his 
father, Jean Charles, became a member of the Royal 
Academy, and died in 1789. The following plates, 
among others, are by him: The //oly Fumily; Adam 
and Eve after their Fall; Christ Curing the Parulytic. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Flittner, Jowann, a Lutheran theologian and 
hymn-writer of Germany, was born Nov. 1, 1618. He 
studied at different universities, was in 1646 deacon at 
Grimmen, near Greifswalde, and died at Stralsund, Jan. 
7, 1678. His hymns are published in Hsmnilisches Lust- 
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Gartlein (Greifswalde, 1661). See Mohnike, //ymnolo- 
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Floris, Fraxs, an eminent Flemish painter, was 


gische Forschungen (Stralsund, 1830), ii, | sq.; Jécher, | born at Antwerp in 1520, and studied sculpture under 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Koch, Gesch. des | his uncle, Claude de Vriendt, until he was twenty, when 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 442 eq.; iv, 128; viii, 282. | he turned his attention to painting, and entered the 


(B. P.) 


Flora, in Roman my- 
thology, was the goddess 
of flowers, whose lively 
festivals were celebrated 
on April 27. Her first 
temple was dedicated to 
her in Rome by the Sa- 
bine king Titus Tatius 
Her festival, called Flora- 
lia, was instituted in the 
vear of the city 516. Jt 
was celebrated by plays, 
dancing, and midnight de- 
bauches. The accompany- 
ing figure, after an antique 
statue, may be found in 
the museum at Naples. 


Florence or Wor- 
CKSTER, an English monk 
and chronicler, lived dur- 
ing the end of the lith 
and beginning of the 12th 
century. He acquired a 
great reputation for learning, and died June 5, 1118, He 
wrote a Chronicle, which begins with the creation of the 
world and ends with the year of his death, ‘That part 
of the work which relates to contemporary events is 
one of the most valuable of existing authorities, The 
chronicle was continued from 1118 to 1141 by an 
anonymous writer. ‘The most accessible edition is a 
translation, with notes, by ‘Thomas Forester, in Bolin's 
Antiquarian Library, See Encyclup. Brit. 9th ed. 
av. 

Florentina, a Spanish saint, commemorated June 
20, was sister of Leander, Isidore, and Fulgentius, and 
became a nun and superior of the convent near Astigis 
(Ecija) about the close of the 6th century. 

Florentius, a Scotch prelate, was elected to the 
see of Glasgow in 1202, but was never consecrated. He 
died at Rome. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 236. 


Florez, Alphonso de, a Spanish Jesuit, who 
died Dec. 11, 1660, is the author of, De Inclyto A gone 
Martyrii, etc.:—In Cap. rziv Ecclesiastici. See Ale- 
gambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu; Jöcner, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Florez, Enrique, a Spanish historical scholar, 
was born at Valladolid, Feb. 14, 1701. He entered the 
order of St. Augustine, taught theology at the Uni- 
versity of Alcala, and published a Cursus Theologie 
(1732-38, 5 vols. 4to). He afterwards devoted himself 
exclusively to historical studies, and died at Madrid in 
May or August, 1778. He wrote, Clare Historial (1748) : 
— La España Sagrada (1747-49), a vast compilation of 
local ecclesiastical history, which obtained a European 
reputation, and of which twenty-nine volumes appeared 
in the author's lifetime, and others by later hands at 
subsequent dates :—and other works of less importance. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Florinus, a presbyter of the Church of Rome, de- 
graded for heresy in the latter part of the 2d century 
(Euseb. J/is?. Eccl. v, 15, 20). 

Floriot, Pierre, a French theologian, was born in 
the diocese of Langres in 1604. He became curate of 
Lais, a parish near Paris, and finally confessor of the 
nuns of Port-Royal-des-Champs, He died Dec. 1, 1691, 
leaving, La Morale du Pater (Rouen, 1672) :— Homélies 
sur les Evangiles (Paris, 1677): — Traité de lu Messe 
(ibid. 1679) :— Recueil de Pisces Concernant la Morale 
Chrétienne (Rouen, 1745). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 








Figure of Flora. 


school of Lambert Lombard. He afterwards went to 
Rome and studied there several veara, He was favored 
with the especial patronage of the counts of Hoom and 
Egmont, and was received into the academy at Ant- 
werp in 1559. His most esteemed work is, The Jast 
Judgment, painted for the Church of Notre Dame, at 
Brussels, and now in the Museum there; in the Museum 
at Antioch is his next best work, The Fall of Lucifer. 
He died in 1570. See Spooner, Biog. I/ist. of the Fine 
Arts, s.v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

FPlérke, WiLHELM, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who died Aug. 6, 1874, pastor at Toitenwinkel, 
near Rostock, is the author of, Die Lehre rom tunsend- 
jahrigen Reiche (Marburg, 1860) :— Vom hochiziirdigen 
Sakramente (Breslau, 1869) :— Die letzten Dinge in Vor- 
trdgen (Rostock, 1866) :— Das Summ-episcopat, seine Be- 
deutung und sein Fall (Hanover, 1872). (B. P.) 

Floss, Heinricn Josern, a Roman Catholic theo» 
logian of Germany, was born July 29, 1819, at Wormers- 
dorf, near Rheinbach; received holy orders in 1842; 
commenced his academical career at Bonn in 1854, and 
died a professor of theology there, May 4, 1881, leaving, 
Geschichtliche Nachrichten über die Aachener Heilig- 
thiimer (Bonn, 1855):—Die Papstwuhlen unter den Ot- 
tonen (Freiburg, 1858) :—Die Uebertragung der heiligen 
Dreikonige von Maitland nach Köln (Cologne, 1864): 
— Dus kloster Rolandswerth bei Boun (ibid. 1868). 
(B. P.) 

Flowers, FesTIvAL or, a classical festival of the 
Hindûs, celebrated by the Rajpoots during nine days, 
in honor of Gauri, the wife of Makadera or Jewura. 
It takes place at the vernal equinox, the ceremonies 
commencing on the entrance of the sun into Aries, 
which is the opening of the Hindd year. Clay images 
are formed of Gauri and Siva, which are immediately 
placed together. A small trench is then opened in the 
earth, in which barley is sown. The ground is irri- 
gated, and artiticial heat supplied until the grain begins 
to germinate, when the women with joined hands dance 
round the trench, invoking the blessing of Gauri upon 
their husbands, After this the young barley is taken up 
and presented by the women to their husbands, who 
wear it in their turbans. Various ceremonies are then 
performed during several days within the houses, at 
the close of which the images are richly adorned and 
carried in a grand procession. 


Flügel, Gustav Lesrecut, a German Orientalist, 
was Lorn Feb. 18, 1802, at Bautzen, in Saxony, and stud- 
ied theology and philology at Leipsic. He continued 
his Oriental studies at Vienna under Hammer-Purg- 
stall, and at Paris under De Sacy. In 1851 Flügel was 
called to Vienua to prepare a catalogue of the Oriental 
manuscripts of the imperial library. His main work 
is the Lexicon Bibliogruphicum et Encyclopedicam a 
Hay Khalfa Compositum, which he published with a 
Latin translation and commentary, at the expense of 
the Oriental Translation Fund of London (Lond. and 
Leipsic, 1835-58, 7 vols.). He also edited an elegant 
edition of the Koran (Leipsic, 1834, 1841, 1858), and 
published Concorduntie Corant Arabica (ibid. 1842). 
Of his other writings we mention, Geschichte der A ruber 
(1832-40. 8 vols. ; 2d ed. 1864) :—Al-Kindi, genannt der 
Philosoph der Araber (ibid. 1857) :— Mani, seine Lehren 
und seine Schriften (ibid. 1862) : — Die grammatischen 
Schulen der A ruber (ibid. eod.) :—Geschichte der A raber 
bis auf den Sturz des Chalifuts von Bagdad (2d ed. 
1864), besides contributions to German reviews and cy- 
clopedias. Flugel died at Dresden, July 5,1870. After 
his death, Rédiger and Muller published his edition of 
Kitdd al-F thrist, of Ton-al-nadin (1871-72, vols. i and ii). 
See Dugat, Histoire des Orientalistes (Paris, 1870), ii, 91, 
291; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
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av.; Brockhaus, Conversations-Lerikon (18th ed.), vi, 
927 sq. (B. P.) 

Flügge, Curistian WILHELM, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Dec. 7, 1773, at Winsen, in 
Lineburg; studied at Göttingen, where he also lect- 
ured after completing his studies; in 1801 took charge 
of the pastorate of Scharnebeck, in Lüneburg, and died 
June 21, 1828, leaving, Geschichte des Glaubens (Leipsic, 
1794-1800, 3 vols.) :— Versuch einer Geschichte der theo- 
log. Wissenschaften (Halle, 1796-98, 8 vols.) :— Dar- 
stellung des bisherigen Einflusses der Kantischen Philoso- 
phie (Hanover, 1796) :— Einleitung in die Geschichte der 
theologischen Wissenschaften (Halle, 1799) :— Kinleitung 
in dus Studium und in die Literatur der Religions- und 
Kirchengeschichte (Göttingen, 1801):— Die Himmelfahrt 
Jesu (Hanover, 1808). See Döring, Die gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlands, i, 416 8q.; Winer, Handbuch der 
tkeol, Lit. i, 5, 509, 529, 562, 604, 634,779. (B. P.) 

Fobes, Persz, LL.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Bridgewater, Mase, Sept. 21, 1742. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1762, then taught 
school, studied theology, and, Nov. 19, 1766, was ordained 
pastor at Raynham. During the Revolution he was 
the outspoken friend of liberty, and, notwithstanding 
his feeble health, volunteered as chaplain in the army 
in 1477. The president of Brown University, Dr. Man- 
ning, having been elected to Congress in 1786, Mr. Fobes 
was chosen vice-president, and soon after became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. These positions, however, 
did not affect his pastoral charge, and he still resided 
Raynham. From 1795 until his death, Feb. 28, 1812, 
he was a fellow of the university. In 1796 he was 
called to the supervision of Bristol Academy, to which 
institution he rendered important aid. The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences numbered him among 
its members, As a preacher, he had more than a com- 
mon repatation; his sermons were carefully prepared, 
and were marked by their perspicuous style. In the 


pulpit his manner was earnest and accompanied by con- 


siderable action, His success as a teacher grew out 
of his rare talent in communicating knowledge. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 645. 

Pobian, Moss, a Jewish writer, who flourished in 
Greece in the 16th century, published the book of Job 
with a Neo-Greek translation in Hebrew letters, 
BREAN GAIA OS INN (Constantinople, 1576) :— 
the Proverbs of Solomon in the same manner (ibid. 


148) :—the Pentateuch, with a Neo-Greek and Span- 


ish translation (ibid. 1547 ; Ferrara, 1583). 
Bibl. Jud. i, 285 sq. (B. P.) 
Fock, Jouaxx Gora, a Lutheran theologian of 
any, was born Nov. 16, 1757, at Neuenmtinster, in 
Holstein. For some time superintendent of the evan- 
Gelical congregations in Austria and pastor at Vienna, 
he was called in 1796 to Kiel, where he died, Aug. 23, 
1835, He published, Sammlung einiger K anzelcortrdge 
(Vienna, 1791) :—Oecfentliche Religtose Vorträge (ibid. 
193): — Anleitung zur gründlichen Erkenntniss der 
christlicken Religion (ibid. 1794; 6th ed. 1834). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol Lit. ii, 93, 178, 205, 208, 221, 
23; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 366. (B. P.) 


_ Focus, the ancient Roman Acurth, which was ded- 
ated to the Lares (q. v.) of each family. The domes- 
Uc hearth was looked upon with such veneration that 
to swear by the roval hearth was accounted the most 
sacred oath among the Scythians. On the occasion of 
— festivals the hearth was adorned with gar- 


See Furst, 


Podhail, Bex-Arapy, ABoU ALI, a Mohammedan 
tint and ascetic, was born at Abiwerd (Khorassan) or 
at Semarcand. He commenced by being a thief on 
the highway, then he studied the works of Coufa, and 
settled at Mecca, where he died in the year 187 of the 
begira (A.D. 803). He is the reputed author of a large 
Bember of sentences and repl'*« some of which may be 
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mentioned here: “God,” snid he, “ multiplies the afflic- 
tions of those whom he loves, and the worldly prosper- 
ity of those whom he hates;” “ Actions of piety which 
are performed through ostentation are the actions of pa- 
gans;” “ It is better to be affectionate to one’s equals and 
to try to be agreeable to them, than to spend the night 
in prayer and the day in abstinences.” Fodhail had 
one day refused the presents of the caliph, Haroun al- 
Raschid ; his companions remarked to him that he ought 
to have accepted these gifts in order to distribute them 
among the poor; but he answered, “If this money had 
been legally acquired, it would have been legal to ac- 
cept it.” Fodhail laughed but once after his conver- 
sion, and that was when he heard of the death of his 
son, “ for,” said he, “ what pleases God, pleases me also,” 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Foering, Curistiax Freperick, an early Reformed 
(Dutch) minister, was born in Hanover, Germany, in 
1738, and studied theology under professor Wey berg. 
His father died in the military service of his country, 
and his mother brought him, when he was but seven 
years old, to New York. Afterwards they settled in 
Philadelphia. He became a school-teacher, then a sur- 
veyor, and at last a minister, being licensed in 177 
by the Classis of New York, in the Reformed Dutch 
Church. He was settled in Germantown, Pa., in 1771; 
in the German Reformed Church, New York, from 1772 
to 1774; and in the Dutch Reformed Church, Hillsbor- 
ough, or Millstone, N. J., from 1774 to 1779, where he 
died, March 29 of the latter year. Mr. Fvering was of 
a devout and fervid spirit, and preached in German, 
Dutch, or English. He was one of the original trus- 
tees of Rutgers College. During the American Revo- 
lution he espoused the cause of his adopted country 
with patriotic zeal. See the Millstone Centennial I/ist, 
Discourse, by Rev. E. F. Corwin, one of his successors, 
p. 47-55; Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in Amer- 
ica, p. 83. (W.J. R.T.) 

Foinard, Frénérkic Maurice. a French theolo- 
gian, who died at Paris in 1743, is the author of, Exp&- 
cations du Sens Littéral et Spirituel de lu Genèse (2 vols.): 
— Projet pour un nouveau Bréviuire Ecclésiastique 
(1720) :— Breviarium Ecclesiasticum (2 vols.) : — Les 
Psaumes traduits, etc. (1742). See Moréri, Grand Dict. 
Historique, iv, 110, 230; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lerikon, 8. v., Lichtenberger, Encyclup, des Sciences 
Relivieuses,s.v. (B. P.) 

Foix, Paul de, a French prelate, was born in 1528; 
became first a magistrate, and was engaged in royal 
commissions; but in 1576 was made archbishop of Tou- 
louse, and in 1579 went as ambassador to Rome, where 
he died about the end of May, 1584. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bioy. Générale, 8. v. 

Foix, Pierre de, cardinal and archbishop of Arles, 
was born in 1386. Pope Benedict XIII sent him as a 
legate to the Council at Constance, and he greatly pro- 
moted the cause of Martin V, who, after his election, 
sent him as his legate to the king of Aragon. In 1429 
he convened a council at Tortosa, and the then pending 
differences were harmonized by him. In 1457 he at- 
tended the provincial council at Avignon. He died in 
1464. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop, des Sciences Relig- 
teuses, 8. v.; Jocher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Folcher, Joux, a Swedish theologian, was a native 
of Calmar. He studied at Upsal and at Giessen, be- 
came master of arts in 1693, licentiate in theology in 
1696, professor of philosophy at Calmar in 1698, and 
of theology at Pernau in 1701. His sympathies with 
the doctrines of the Pietists involved him in violent 
controversies, so that he had to flee to Stockhulm at 
the time of the taking of Livonia by the Russians, He 
then retired to an estate which he possessed in Scania. 
In 1723 he came back to Stockholm, where he found 
again the same opposition. He died in 1729, leaving, 
De Spirtu Animali (Upsal, 1689) :—De G. Fabio Cunc- 


FOLEY 


fatore (Giessen, 1693):— Aoytpacsia Veri Hominis 
Christiuni, etc. (ibid. 1696) :—Strettechriften mit Broems, 
Gezelius und Ilumble. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Foley, Tuomas, D.D., a Roman Catholic bishop, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., March 6, 1822. He grad- 
uated from Mount St. Mary’s College in 1840, studied 
theology for six years, was ordained priest, Aug. 16, 
1846, served missions in Montgomery County, in a few 
months was called to St. Patrick's Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1848 was appointed secretary to arch- 
bishop Eccleston, and in 1851 was made chancellor. 
In 1864 bishop Spalding of Baltimore selected him as 
chancellor, and in 1867 as vicar-general. He was ap- 
pointed to the see of Chicago, Nov. 19, 1869, was con- 
secrated March 27, 1870, and died there Feb. 19, 1879. 
“In point of person and dignified bearing, Foley was 
one of the best specimens of a thoruughbred Church- 
man on this continent. He was a tine pulpit orator, pos- 
sessed great executive ability, and was beloved by all 
for his piety and charity.” See (N. Y.) Catholic An- 
rual, 1880, p. 41. 


Foligno, AGXot.a nr, an Italian nun, was born at 
Foligno (duchy of Spoleto). She made herself famous 
by an exalted piety from her early life, but married a 
nobleman of her native town, yet did not discontinue 
her religious practices, Being left a widow in the 
prime of life, she entered a convent of the third order 
of St. Francis, and connected herself closely with Uber- 
tino de Casal, a monk of the same order, who was fa- 
mous for his mysticism. According to Ubertinu’s re- 
port, it was Agnola who guided him into the way of 
salvation, sustaining him by her example and advice. 
She assisted him also in writing the Arbor Vile Cru- 
cifice Jesu (Venice, 1485), a rare and singular book, in 
which the authors pretend that Jesus himself was the 
founder of their order. Agnola submitted cheerfully 
to flagellations and macerations the most painful, say- 
ing, “that the surest mark of love is to suffer freely 
for the one’ who is loved.” She composed a book, giv- 
ing an account of her various temptations by the evil 
spirit, published at Paris in 1538, under the title, The- 
ologia Crucis. She died Jan. 4, 1809. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Foliot, Gilbert, a monk of Cluny, was abbot of 
Gloucester in 1139, and bishop of Hereford in 1148. He 
was also bishop of London in 1163. He died in 1188, 
“saving Erpositio in Cant. Canticorum (ed. Junius, 
1638). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
& V. 

Foliot, Robert, cousin of bishop Gilbert Foliot, 
was a native of Devonshire. According to Bale (De 
Scriptoribus Brit. cent. iii, No. 8), he lived for a long 
time in France, where he got the surname of Robertus 
Melodunensis (Robert of Melun). He was first tutor to 
Becket, by whose favor he succeeded his kinsman in 
the see of Hereford. He wrote several books, of which 
that on The Sacrament of the Old Law is the most re- 
markable. According to bishop Godwin (Lires of the 
Bishops) Robert de Melun (also bishop of Hereford) 
was a distinct person from Robert Foliot, and the latter 
was advanced bishop after the death of Becket. He 
is also called the archdeacon of Oxford. He died in 
1186. See Fuller, Worthies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), 
i, 404. 

Fonda, Jisse. an early Reformed (Dutch) minis- 
ter, was born at Watervliet, N. Y., in 1786. He was 
converted in youth, and graduated from Union College 
with honor, in 1806. The Classis of Albany licensed 
him to preach in 1809, his theological course having been 
pursued with some neighboring ministers. He then 
began a course of systematic and thorough study, which 
gave high tone to his future ministry. His firet set- 
tlement was at Nassau, frum 1808 to 1818, in connec- 
‘tion with the adjacent church of Schodack. His rep- 
utation grew so rapidly as a preacher that he was called 
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in the latter year to the First Church of New Bran» 
wick, N.J. Here he sustained himself with marked abil. 
ity in the presence of the professors and students of the 
college and theological seminary. In 1817 he removed 
to the large and flourishing church at Montgomery, 
N. Y., where he labored until his decease in 1827. Mr. 
Fonda published several pamphlets upon subjects of 
current interest, and was the author of a valuable prac- 
tical volume upon The Sacraments, which elicited con- 
siderable discussion as to his views of the nature of the 
baptism of John the Baptist; viz. that it was not Chris- 
tian baptism. See Maguzine of Ref. Dutch Church, 
November and December, 1827, ii, 228, 268, 340; Steele, 
Centennial Discourse; Corwin, Manual of the Ref. 
Church in America, s. v. (W.J. R.T.) 


Fonseca, Aaron and Isaac Dias, two brothers 
of Portuguese descent, were both strict adherents of or- 
thodox Judaism. When they found that the teachings 
of the Bible were not in harmony with those of the rab- 
bina, they questioned them with regard to their doubta, 
which finally had the result that on Feb. 28, 1712, they 
were both excommunicated from the Jewish commu- 
nity. In the eyes of the Christians they were eus- 
pected of being Atheists, and to counteract this sus- 
picion the two brothers appealed to the pastor of the 
Reformed Church, Hero Sibersma, requesting him to 
examine them. He did so, and openly declared them 
to be true believers in the Old Test. A more dili- 
gent study of the Old Test. in the light of the New 
brought them to the knowledge of the Messiah, and 
six months after their excommunication from the syn- 
agogue they were received into the Church, The two 
brothers published, in the Dutch language, in 1714, the 
reasons for their apostasy from Judaism. See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 286; Kalkar, Israel u. die Kirche, p. 64; 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Le Roi, 
Die Evangelische Christenheut und die Juden (Carlsruhe, 
1884), p. 415 sq. (R. P.) 

Fonseca (Soares), Antonio da (better known 
by the name of Antonio dus Chagas), a celebrated Port- 
ugnese theologian, was born at Vidigueira, June 25, 
1681. He studied at the University of Evora, and af- 
ter the death of his father engaged as a simple soldier, 
but having killed a man in a duel, Hed to Brazil. At 
Bahia he was reformed from a life of licentiousness 
by reading a treatise of F. Luiz da Granada, and from 
that time resolved to become a Franciscan. He re- 
turned to Europe, and, after some relapses of faith, joined 
the order of St. Francis of Evora, May 18, 1662. After- 
wards he studied theology at Coimbra, established a 
seminary at ‘lorres-Vedras in 1678, and there died, with 
the reputation of sanctity, Oct. 20, 1682, leaving the 
fullowing worka, posthumously published: Futscus de 
Amor Dicino (Lisbon, 1683) :— Obrus Erpirituues (ibid. 
1684, 1687, in 2 partr):—O Pudre nosso Commentado 
(1688) :— Espelho do Espirito em que dere verse e Com- 
porse a Almu (1683) :— Escola da Penitencia (1687) :— 
Sermoes Genuinos (1690), besides a number of ascctical 
writings still in MS. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rule, 8. V. 

Fonseca, Juan Rodriguez de, a Spanish prel- 
ate, was born at Toro in 1451. He became successively 
dean of Seville, bishop of Badajoz, of Cordova, of Va- 
lencia and Burgos, and archbishop of Rosana. He ac- 
complished several diplomatic missions. While dean 
of Seville he was charged with the ordering of the 
armament destined for the discovery of the New World. 
Being consulted before on the project of Chnstopber 
Columbus, he treated the preat navigator as a vis- 
ionary. He never forgave him for having succeeded, 
and lct pass no occasion for doing him harm, espe- 
ciallv after the death of Isabella, when Fonseca, be~ 
ing charged with the management of affairs regard- 
ing the New World, pursucd with all his hatred the 
family of Columbus. He was less hostile to Fernando 
Cortez and to La Casas, who challenged and obtained, 
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in 1520, the dissolution of the council of which this prel- | dying unto sin, but living unto righteousness.” Com- 
ate was president. Being a hard man, fanatic and | pare Dionysius Areop. //ierarch Eccles, c. 2. 

passionate, Fonseca became a great friend of the in-| Another ceremony, the pouring in of chrism, gener- 
quisitor Torquemada. He died at Burgos, March 4, | ally so as to form a cross on the surface of the water, 
1624. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 8. v. was probably of later introduction, though it is found 


Font, BarrismaL. ‘The material in the Western | # least as early as the Gth century. o. 
Church was, as a rule, stone; frequently porphyry, or | Amalarius (De Eccl. OF. i, 25) expressly mentions in- 
other rich marbles. In the Eastern Church the font | 8Ufflation as one of the rites in exorcism (q. v.). After 
was usually of metal or wood, and seldum or never pos- the expulsion of the evil spirit by exorcism, he simply 
sessed any beauty (Neale, Eustern Church, i, 214). says, “munitur aqua crucis signaculo,” not distinctly 

The usual form of the font was octagonal, with a mentioning the pouring in of chrism in the form of a 
mystical reference to the eighth day, as the day of our | C7089 : — 

Lord's resurrection, and of regeneration by the Spirit In the Gregorian Sacramentary (p. 71-73) is men- 
(comp. Ambros. Apis’. 20,44). The piscina is sometimes tioned another rite, that of plunging tapers into the 
found of a circular furm, and is occasionally, though | Water to be consecrated. Two lighted tapers are car- 


ai t icin) he al. Gregory of | Tied before the bishop to the foni; after the benedic- 
very y (as at Aquileia) hexagon regory o tion, the aforesaid two tapers are plunged into the font, 


and the bishop “ insufflates” on the water three times, 
After this the chrism is poured into tle font, and the 
children are baptized. The ceremony mentioned by 





Consecration of the Baptismal Water by a Tuper. (From 
n Pontifical of the 9th Century.) 


Amalarius (De Eccl. OF. i, 25), of plunging the tapers 
of the neophytes into the font, seems to be distinct from 
this, 

See Martene, De Rit. Ant.; Binterim, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten; Probst, Sukramente u. Sakramentalien; Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Antig. 8. v. 


Fontaine, Nico.as,a French theologian, was born 
at Paris in 1625. At the age of twenty he joined the 
Port-Royalists, and soon became intimately acquainted 
with Nicole, Arnauld, De Sacy, and others. In 1666 
he was imprisoned with De Sacy. After his release 
he lived at different places, and finally died at Melun, 
Jan, 28, 1709. He wrote, Histoire de l'Ancien et du 
Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1670):—Psaumes de David 
(1674): — krplication du Nouveau Testament (1675, 4 
vols, ; 1685, 2 vols.) :— Vies des Patriarches (1683) :— 
Vies des Prophetes (1693) :— Dictionnaire Chrétien (1691, 
1712) :— Sermons de St. Grégoire de Nazianze (1698, 2 
vols.) :—Homélies de St. Chrysostéme, sur les Epitres de 
St. Paul (7 vols.), besides other works. He is best 
known by his posthumous work, A/énotres pour Servir 
aU flistoire de Port-Royal (Cologne, 1736). See Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lezikon, a. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale; Biog. Universelle, s. y. (B. P.) 

Fontana, Carlo, a famous Italian architect, was 
born in 1638, and died at Rome in 1714. He wrote, 
It Tempio Vaticano, etc. (Rome, 1694, fol.) :— Descrizione 
della Cupella del Fonte Baptismale nella Basilica Vati- 
cana (ibid. 1697). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 814; Jöcher, Alljemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, B. V.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fontana, Domenico, an eminent Italian archi- 
tect, was born near lake Como in 1543; studied archi- 
tecture at Rome, and while there was employed to erect 
the chapel of the Persepio in Santa Maria Maggiore. 
The pope, being desirous of raising an obelisk in the 
square of St. Peter’s, collected about five hundred math- 
ematicians, engineers, and learned men, among whom 
Fontana’s plan was approved, and with the assistance 
of one hundred and forty horses and eight hundred 





Font in the Baptintery at Aquileta. 


Tours (De Glor. Martyr. lib. i, c. 23) speaks of a font in 
the shape of a cross,in Spain, The form of a sepulchre 
is state! to have been sometimes adopted, in allusion 
to the Christian’s burial with Christ in baptism (Rom. 
iv, 4). 

The piscina usually formed a basin in the centre of 
the baptistery, rather beneath the level of the pave- 
ment, surrounded with a low wall. It was entered by 
an ascent and descent of steps. According to Isidore 
Hispal. (Orig. xv, 4; De Div. Off. ii, 24) the normal 
number was seven; three in descent, to symbolize the 
triple renunciation of the world, the flesh, and the dev- 
il; three in ascent, to symbolize the confession of the 
Trinity, and a seventh, “septimus ... qui et quartus,” 
at the summit of the enclosing wall, for the officiating 
Minister to stand on. But the rule concerning the 
number was not invariable. At Nocera, the number of 
steps is five, two in ascent, and three in descent. The 
descent into the piscina of St. John Lateran is by four 
steps. 

FONT, Coxsecration or. In the 4th century, the 
ceremony of blessing the water to be used in baptism 
was already regarded as of high antiquity (see Basil 
the Great, De Spiritu Sancta, 27; Ignatius, Ad Ephes. 
18; Irenæus, //eres.i, 21,84; Tertullian, De Baptismo, 
4; Cyprian, Epist. 70,71; Sedatus of Thuburbum, Sen- 
tenfie Episc. 18, in Cyprian’s Works; Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Catech. iii, 3; Ambrose, De ts gui Inttiantur, 5). 
Probably the earliest form extant, which cannot be as- 
sumed with certainty to be older than the beginning 
ofthe 4th century, is that of the Apostolical Constitu- 
Hons (vii, 43), in which the priest, after a recitation of 
the mercies of God, analogous to the preface of the eu- 
charistic office, proceeds, “ Look down from heaven, and 
sanctify this water, and grant grace and power that he 
who is baptized according to the command of thy 
Christ may with him be crucified and die, and be bur- 
ied and rise again to the adoption which is in him, by 
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men, he removed this immense mass, weighing about | where he died, June 28, 1880. See Necrol. Report of 
760,000 pounds, For this undertaking he was created | Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p.72. (W. P.S.) 


a knight of the Golden Spur, and a Roman nobleman. 


He afterwards erected other. obelisks in Santa Maria the Rev. J 


Maggiore. He died at Naples in 1607. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; lluefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Fontana, Francesco Ludovico, an Italian 
prelate, was born Aug. 28, 1750, at Casala Magyiore 
(duchy of Milan); entered the Barnabite order in 1767 ; 
‘eventually became professor of eloquence in the Col- 
lege of Milan, where he acquired great fluency in the 
Greek language; in 1804 he accompanied Pius VII to 
France, and on the return of the pope to Kome was 
made cardinal, March 8, 1816, placed at the head of the 
congregation of the Index, still retaining his title as 
superior-general of the Barnabites, He died at Rome, 
March 19,1822. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Fontana, Lavinia, an eminent Italian painter, 
daughter of Prospero Fontana, was born at Bologna in 
1552, and studied under her father. She painted a 
number of works for the Bolognese churches, of which 
the best are, The Miracle of the Loarer; The Annunci- 
ation; and The Crucifixion. She subsequently went to 
Rome, where she practiced portrait-painting with great 
success. She died at Rome in 1614. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 3. V. 


Fontana, Prospero, an eminent historical and 
portrait painter, was born at Bologna in 1512, and stud- 
ied under Francucci. His masterpiece is at Bologna, 
in Santa Maria della Grazie. In the same church is an 
admirable picture of The Annunciation, by him. He 
also executed the Descent frum the Cross, in the Bo- 
lognese Academy. He died in 1597. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8 v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, xv. 

Fontanés, Ferntnaxp, a French Protestant theo- 
logian, was born at Nimes, May 15,1797. He studied 
at Geneva, and entered the ministry in 1821. While 
discharging his ministerial duties at his native place, 
there occurred, in 1824, a vacancy in the theological 
faculty at Montauban. Fontanés made an application, 
and passed such an excellent examination that his ap- 
pointment became a matter of course. Rumors from 
Nimes having reached the faculty as to some liberal 
Opinions of the candidate, it was thought best to pre- 
pare a theological formula which Fontanés was to sign. 
But he refused to do this on conscientious grounds. 
In 1826 he succeeded M. Olivier Desmont at Nimes, 
and died there, Jan, 9, 1862. Of his writings we men- 
tion, besides his many articles in the Erangéliste: Caté- 
chisme Evangélique (8th ed. 1867): — istoire Suinte, 
in questions and answers (4th ed. 1866):—De [Unité 
Religieuse dans l Eglise Réjormée de France (1844) :— 
De la Lutte Engagée dans les Eglises Protestantes (1842). 
See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Fontinalia, a festival celebrated annually among 
the ancient Romans on Oct. 13, when the wells were 
adorned with garlands, and flowers thrown into them. 


Foote, Charles Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Lenox, Mass., June 17, 1825. He 
prepared for college at Rochester, N. Y.; graduated 
from Wiliams College in 1849; taught one year at the 
academy at Mendon; studied law one year; graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1854; was li- 
censed by the New Brunswick Presbytery, and after- 
wards ordained pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of that city. After an earnest and successful 
pastorate of three and a half vears, he removed to the 
West; in 1866 was installed pastor at Jerseyville, IN; 
next at Cairo, in 1868; over the North Church of St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1871; over the Walnut Street Church, 
Evansville, Ind., in 1876, and at Ionia, Mich., in 1879, 


Fig. 1.—Monumental Slab with Foot 








Foote, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son of ` 
ames Foote, minister of rettercairn, gradu- 
ated from Marischal College and the University, Aber- 
deen, March 81, 1798; was licensea to preach July 25, 
1804; presented by king George III to the living at 
Logie, and ordained Dec. 21, 1809; promoted to the third 
charge at Aberdeen in November, 1824, and admitted 
June 23, 1825; joined the Free Secession May 24, 1848, 
and died June 25, 1856, aged seventy-four vears, He 
published four single Sermons (Dundee, 1813; Lond. 
1819) :—Lectures on the Gospel by Luke (Glasgow, 1838, 
6 vols.):— Pastoral Letter to the Congregation of the 
Free East Church (Aberdeen, 1844):—A Treatise on 
Effectual Calling (Edinb, 1846) :—A Sermon in the Free 
Church Pulpit (vol. i). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 
473, 838, 

Foote, William Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Colchester, Conn., Dec. 20, 1794. 
He entered Yale College in the junior year; spent some 
time teaching, and then entered and studied for one 
year in Princeton Theological Seminary. Having been 
licensed by the Presbytery of Winchester in October, 
1819, he preached at various missionary stations in Vir- 
ginia until June, 1822, when he organized and after- 
wards became pastor of a church in Woodstock. Jn 
November, 1824, he became pastor of the congregations 
of Mount Bethel, Springtield, and Romney ; about 1838 
agent of the Central Board of Foreign Missions, labor- 
ing within the bounds of the synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina. While thus engaged, he gathered the 
materials for his volumes, afterwards published, of 
Sketches, Historical and Biographical, of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Virginia and North Carolina. In 1845 
he returned to his old charge in Romney, and contin- 
ued till 1861. During the war he was occupied in low- 
er Virginia as agent for Hampden-Sidney College, also 
in supplying vacant pulpits, and in Petersburg, during 
Grant’s siege, as chaplain to the hospital. He returned 
to Romney and Springtield (now in West Virginia), 
and labored till his death, Noy. 22, 1869. See Obséuary 
Record of Yule College, 1810; Gen. Cat. of Princeton 
Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 27. 


Footprints, Moxumextat. Sepulchral slabs hare 
been found in the catacombe and elsewhere incised with 
footprints, The two feet as a rule point the same way, 
though sometimes, but rarely, they are turned in oppo- 
site directions. A slab in the Kircherian Museum bears 
two pairs of footprints pointed contrary ways, as of a 
person going and returning (fig. 1). Some of these slabs 





rinte. (In the Kir- 
cherian Maccuc) 


are certainly Christian, though the fact in other cases 
is uncertain. 
JANUARIA IN DRO at one cnd, bears the sole of a foot, 
with IN DEO incised upon it, at the other. 
a slab erected by a Christian husband to his wife, with 
a pair of footprints incised on it, not bare, as is custom- 
ary, but shod in shoes or sandals. Sometimes, but more 
rarely, we find a single foot scen in profile. 


A slab given by Boldetti, inscribed with 


Perret gives 


The signification of this mark is much controverted. 


Some regard the footprint as the symbol of possession, 
denoting that the burial-place had been purchased by 
| the individual as his own. 


This view is based on- a 


FORBES 


false etymology. The idea that a sense of their loss 
ani a deep regret and affection fur the departed was 
thus indicated is a mere romantic fancy. More may 
be said for the view, that as such emblems were some- 
times dedicated as votive offerings by travellers on their 
retum from a journey, they were intended on a Chris- 
tian slab to indieate a holy thankfulness for the safe 
completion of the earthly pilgrimage of the departed. 
Another, more prosaic, but by no means imprubable, in- 
terpretation, especially of a single fuot, is that it was a 
thank-offering fur recuvery from gout or other disease 
affecting the ſoot. 

The same emblem is frequently found on seal rings. 
The sole of the foot bears sometimes the name of the 
owner, e.g. FORTVNIVS (Boldetti, p. 506; Perret, vol. iv, 
pl. xi, No. 4); svstrvs (Aringhi, ii, 698; Agincourt, 
Sculpl. pl. viii, No. 23), from the catacomb of St. Agnes; 
sometimes a Christian motto or device, e. g. SPES IN 
Deo (fig. 2) (Perret, u. s No. 5), and the monogram of 





Fig. .—Seal-riug in the Form of a Footprint. (In the 
Kircherian Museum.) 


Corist (ib. No. 6). In an example given by Perret 
(vol. iv, pl. xxiii, No. 21), we see the stamp of such 
a seal bearing the sole of a foot, with PAVLI incised 
oa it, five times repeated on the mortar in which a 
gilt glass bad been imbedded, in the catacomb of St. 
Sixtus, 

Forbes, Alexander, a Scotch prelate, was rector 
of Fettercairn, in Mearns, and was promoted to the see 
of Caithness, Nov. 12, 1606, where he sat until he was 
translated to Aberdeen in 1615. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 217. 

Forbes, Alexander Penrose, D.C.L., a Scotch 
bisbop, was born in Edinburgh, June 6, 1817. He was 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy, the University 
of Glasgow, and Haileybury College. In 1836 he went 
to Madras, India, but finding the climate unfavorable 
to bis health, was obliged after two or three years to 
retum to England. He then entered Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, graduated in 1844, was ordained in the 
English Church, and held an English curacy. In 1846 
he became vicar uf St. Saviour's, Leeda, and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed bishop of Brechin. Being 
prosecuted for heresy, on account of some opinions set 
frth in his primary charge, delivered and published in 
1857, he was acquitted with “a censure and an admo- 
nition.” He died at Dundee, Oct. 8, 1875, leaving treat- 
ses on the Nicene Creed, the Thirty-nine Articles, 
various commentaries and devotional works, discourses, 
and reviews. See Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. s. v. 

Porbes, George, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, sec- 
oad son of the minister at Leochel, graduated from 
Marischal College and the university, Aberdeen, March 
31, 1797; was licensed to preach July 12, 1803; pre- 
tented in November following to the living at Strath- 
don, and ordained March 1, 1804; resigned his cure in 
November, 1829, and retired from the ministry Jan. 27, 
1830, He died suddenly, Feb. 16, 1834, aged fifty-five 
years, He discharged the duties of his ministry with 
2zal, and his labors were crowned with eminent success. 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 565. 

Porbes, John, a Scotch clergyman, third son of 
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William Forbes of Corse, was born about 1566; studied” 
at San Salvator’s College, and took his degree from the 
University of St. Andrews in 1583; was admitted to 
the living at Alford in 1593. He was commissioned 
in 1605 to wait upon the king to inform his majesty 
what the assembly of Aberdeen had done in opposition 
to the royal pleasure, he having been the moderator. 
The privy council condemned him to be imprisoned, 
first in Edinburgh castle, then in the castle at Black- 
ness, In 1606, he, with five others, was tried at Lin- 
lithgow on the charge of treason, declining to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the privy council, and banished, 
Oct. 28, 1606, for life. He went to Sedan in 1607, be- 
came the minister to the British merchants at Middle- 
burgh, laid the foundation of a Scottish church there in 
1611, removed to the church at Delft in 1621, was dis- 
placed bv order of the British government, and diced 
about 1634. He published, The Saint's Hope, and its 
Infallibleness (1608) :— Two Sermons (eod.):—A Trea- 
tise Tending to the Clearing of Justificution (1616, 4to) : 
—A Treatise how God's Spirit may be Discerned from 
Man's Spirit (Lond. 1617) :—Four Sermons on 1 Tim. vi 
(1635, 4to) :—Certain Records Touching the Estate of the 
Kirk in 1605, 1606 :— Three Letters to James VI (1851). 
See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 545. 


Forbes, Lewis William, D.D.,a Scotch clergy- 
man, graduated at the university and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, March 29, 1811; was licensed to preach July 
4, 1815; presented to the living at Boharm in June, and 
ordained Aug. 20, 1816; elected moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, 1852, and died Jan. 8, 1854, aged 
sixty years, He occupied a prominent position in the 
Church in the North, was most exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and much esteemed. He pub- 
lished the sermon he preached at the opening of the 
General Assembly in 1853, and also An Account of the 
Parish of Boharm. See Fausti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 
228, 898. 

Forbes, Patrick, a Scotch clergyman, son of the 
Rev. Francis Forbes of Grange, graduated from Maris- 
chal College and the university, Aberdeen, in 1798; was 
appointed schoolmaster of the parish of Boharm, May 
1 following; licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, May 3, 1797; presented to the living at 
Boharm in May, and ordained Aug. 14, 1800; promoted 
to Old Machar, second charge, April 25, 1816; was elect- 
ed moderator of the General Assembly in May, 1829, 
and died Oct. 13, 1847, aged seventy-two years. He 
published Considerations on the Constitution of the Church 
of Scotland (Edinb. 1841), and translated Principles of 
Interpretation of the Old Testament, by J. H. Parean, in 
the Biblical Cabinet, vol. viii. See Fasti Eecles. Scoti- 
cana, iii, 220, 488, 898. . 

Forbin-Janson, CHARLES Aucuste MARIE JO» 
SEPII, Comte de, a French prelate, was born in Paris, 
Nov. 3, 1785; early became a politician, but shortly 
after entered the seminary of St. Sulpice; was ordained 
in 1811; immediately became grand-vicar of the dio- 
cese of Chambéry; was consecrated bishop of Nancy 
and Toul in 1824; during the political dangers follows 
ing he took refuge in Canada, but returned to France, 
and died near Marseilles, July 12, 1844. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Ford, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, graduated 
from Edinburgh University, April 14, 1743; was licensed 
tu preach Nov. 26, 1746; ordained July 31, 1751, as min- 
ister to the congregation at Warnford; presented by 
the earl of Lauderdale to the living at Lauder; admit- 
ted Sept. 27, 1753, and died Sept. 24, 1810, aged eighty- 
six years. He published two single Sermons (1777- 
78), and An Account of the Parish of Lauder. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 521. 

Ford, Simon, a divine and Latin poet of some 
notoriety, was born in East Ogwell, Devonshire, in 1619, 
and educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 1651 he 
was vicar of St. Laurence, Reading, of Northampton in 
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1659, and in 1685 of Old Swinford, Worcestershire. He 
died in 1699, He was one of the translators of Plu- 
tarch's Morals, printed in 1684, and published a num- 
ber of sermons, Latin poems, etc., from 1646 to 1696, a 
list of which will be found in Athen. Oron. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. a.v.; Allibone, Dict, of Bri. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 

Fordicidia, a festival celebrated annually in the 
month of March among the ancient Romans. It was 
instituted by Numa, in consequence of a general bar- 
renness which happened to prevail among the cattle. 
The name was derived from the sacrifice of a Forda, 
that is, a cow with a calf. 


Fore-jotre, in Norse mythology, was the princi- 
pal Jote, i.e. the oldest giant, the forefather of the an- 
cient Furjontnian deities, who ruled over Scandinavia 
prior to the Asas, and were driven out by Odin. Their 
history lies so far in the past that little is known of 
them save their name; but from this we deduce a my- 
thology personifving nature. Fore-jotre had three 
sons: yer, the sea; Kare, the air; Loge, the fire; and 
one daughter: Ran, theft. This last was the wife of 
Eger, and by him she had nine daughters: Himing- 
lifa, the heaven-threatening; Dufa, the deep; Blodu- 
gadda, the bloodthirsty; Heffring, the rising; Udur, 
the falling; Raun, the rustling; Bylgia, the storm; 
Dröbna, the threatening; Kolga, the flood. Kare, the 
air, produced Frosta, the frost; the latter produced 
Snio-hingamble, the icv snow. Loge, the third son of 
Fore-jotre, married Glod, the flame; and by him she 
had Einmiria, the coal, and Eisa, the ashes. See Norse 
MytTnovocy. 

Foreman, Axnrew, was prothonotary apostolic in 
Scotland in 1499, in 1501 was promoted to the see of 
Moray, and together with it held in commendam the 
priories of Pittenweem in Scotland, and of Cottingham 
in England. About 1506 he was appointed by king 
James 1V as his ambassador, to procure a personal con- 
ference between him and Henry, king of England. In 
1514 he was translated to the see of St. Andrews, and in 
1517 was also perpetual commendator of the monastery 
of Dunfermline. He died in 1522. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 35, 146. 

Formailists, a sect of thinkers which arose in the 
12th century, as a compromise between the doctrines 
of the Nominalists and Realisis. ‘They professed to hold 
an intermediate place between the two parties, abstract- 
ing the forms of things, and assigning to them the place 
of universals, Duns Scotus is said to have originated 
Sormalism, although the elements of the doctrine were 
to be found in the writings of medieval philosophers 
anterior to his time. 

Forman, Aaron Parker, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born Nov. 12, 1827, in Ralls County, Mo. 
He was converted at the age of eleven; graduated 
from Centre College, Ky., in 1849, with the highest 
honors of his class, and from Princeton ‘Theological 
Seminary in 1853; preached that year in Hannibal, 
Mo., and in March, 1854, was ordained pastor there. 
In 1864 he was called to St. Joseph, where he acted 
with great prudence, fidelity, and zeal. In 1870 broken 
health compelled him to resign, and travel in Minnesota 
and Colorado; and after serving in the Price Street 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., in March, 1872, he became pas- 
tor of the Church in Canton, Miss. He died at Court- 
land, Ala., Oct. 14, 1875. Dr. Forman was a man of 
great gentleness and amiability of character, combined 
with unusual firmness and sound judgment; an excel- 
lent scholar, a popular preacher, and a beloved pastor. 
See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 178. 
(W. P. S.) 

Formosans, RELIGION OF THE. Formosa is a 
large island in the China Sea, called in Chinese Tui- 
Wan, 245 miles in length from north to south, and 
about 100 miles in breadth at the broadest part, con- 
taining an area of 14,982 square miles. ‘The religion 
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of the islanders is polytheistic in its character, there 
being recognised among them a plurality of denies, 
two of whom are regarded as supreme, one of them re- 
siding in the north, and the other in the east. The 
one is a guardian of men, the other, who is a goddess, 
the guardian of women. ‘They acknowledge also an- 
other deity who resides in the north, and is an evil 
spirit. There are two gods of war, a god of health, a 
god of foresta and a god of cornfields. They have also 
househokl gods, who preside over the several depart- 
ments of nature. The worship of the goda, which con- 
sists of invocations, sacrifices, and libations, is conduct- 
ed by priestesses called Juibus, who work themselves 
up to a frenzy, or fall into a trance, during which they 
pretend to hold familiar intercourse with the gods, The 
Formosans acknowledge the immortality of the soul, 
and always erect a bamboo hut for the dwelling of the 
apirit of a departed relative or friend. They also holl 
to future rewards and punishments, but bave no idea 
of the resurrection of the body. An attempt was made 
by the Dutch in the 17th century to Christianize the 
island, but without success. They are now in gross 
heathenism. 

Formula, in ecclesiastical phrase, is a profession of 
faith. 

Fornacalia, a festival celebrated among the an- 
cient Romans in honor of the goddess of baking, Fornaz. 
It is said to have been instituted by Numa, and the 
time of its celebration was announced every year by 
the Curio Maximus, 


Fornari, Maria Victoria, an Italian foundress 
of a religious order, was born at Genoa in 1562. She 
was marril to Angelo Strate, by whom she hai five 
children, who all devoted themselves to the Church. 
After the death of her husband, she instituted the order 
of the Celestial Annonciades, which had over a hundred 
houses in Italy, Germany, and France. The nuns were 
dressed in white robes, with a light blue shawl. She 
died Dec. 15, 1617. See Hucfer, Nour. Biog. Genérale, 
8. V. 

Fornari, Niccolo, an Italian prelate, was born at 
Rome, Jan. 23. 1788. He studicd with ardor, was re- 
ceived into ordera, and devoted himself to instruction 
in theology. Pope Gregory XVI made him nuncio to 
Brussels, He was afterwards appointed a chief com- 
missioner of the congregation of studies, Fornari was 
made cardinal tn petto, Dec. 21, 1846, and proclaimed as 
such Sept. 30, 1850. He was for some time papal nun- 
cio at l'aris, where he died, June 15, 1856. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Forrest, Jony, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Edinburgh, Scotland, Sept. 19, 1799. He grad- 
uated from Edinburgh University, studied theology, re- 
ceived a call from the Scotch Presbyterian Church of 
Charleston, S. C., in June, 1832, and being ordained by 
the Edinburgh Presbytery, was in due time installed 
pastor. He continued there until his death, which oc- 
curred in July, 1879. (W. P.S.) 

Forrester, WALTER, a Scotch prelate, was first a 
canon of the Church of Aberdeen, next was made sec- 
retary of state, and then promoted to the bishopric of 
Brechin in 1401, whére he was still ruling in 1415. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 168. 


Forsete, in Norse mythology, was a son of Raldur, 
and Nanna, the lovely daughter of Nef. He was the 
god of peace, union, and friendship; pacifving every 
quarrel. A beautiful palace called Glitner, resting upon 
golden pillars, and covered with silver shingles, was his 
throne, which constituted the most righteous judgment- 
seat of the world. 


Férstemanp, CARL EDUARD, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, secretary at the university library in 
Halle, who died in 1847, published, Brick's Geschichte 
der Religionshandlung (in the Archiv far die Geschichte 
der Kirchl. Reformation, Halle, 1831):— Urkendesbuch 
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eu der Geschichte des Reichstages zu Augsburg im Jahre | was born in 1180, made bishop of Aleria in 1264, and died 
1580 (1833, 2 vols.) :— Zehn Briefe Dr. Johunn Forster's | in 1270, leaving Postille in IV Prophetas Majores, in 
an Johunn Schrudi (Nordhausen, 1835) :— Luther's Tes-| IV Evangelia, in Epiatolus Pauli et in Apocalypsin: 
tamente aus den Jahren 1537 und 1542 (ibid. 1846) :— | —Comment. in Dionysium de Dirinie Nominibus : — De 
Denkmale dem Dr. M. Luther con der Hochachtung und | Duabus in Christo Naturis: —De Celibatu. See Jocher, 
Liebe seiner Zeitgenossen errichtet (ibid. eod.) :— Luther's | Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v, (B. P.) 
Tod und Begräbniss im Jahre 1546 (ibid. eod.). See} Fortiguerra (or Forteguerri), Niccolo (2), 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 741, 752; ae an Italian cardinal of the 15th century, who rendered 
Bibl. Theol. i, 367. (B. P.) important military and diplomatic service to popes Eu- 
Forster, Froben, a German philosopher and ec- | geuius IV, Nicholas V, Pius 11, and Paul H, and was a 
desiastic, was born Aug. 30, 1709, at Königsberg. He | liberal patron of learning, died at Viterbo in 1473, aged 
studied at Regensburg, where he also joined the Ben- | fifty-tive years. 
edictines, and took holy orders in 1733. In 1744 he| Fortiguerra, Niccolo (3), an Italian prelate and 
was called to Salzburg, but in 1747 was recalled to his | poet, surnamed the Younger, to distinguish him from an 
monastery, and became its prior in 1750. In 1762 he | ancient member of his family, the cardinal of the same 
was made abbot, and died Oct. 11,1791. He wrote, be- | name, was born at Pistoja, Nov. 25, 1674. While still 
sides philosophical treatises, De Scriptura Sacre Vul-| young, he showed quite a disposition for poetry; but 
gata Editione (Salzburg, 1748), aud edited Alcuini Opera | after he had been made doctor, in 1695, he went to 
(ibid. 1777, 4 vols, ſul.). (B. P.) Rome, and distinguished himself there by his knowl- 
Förster, Heinrich, D.D., an eminent Roman | edge. He accompanied into Spain the papal legate, 
Catholic prelate of Germany, was born Nov. 24, 1800, at | Zondadari, and on his return to Rome became honorary 
Gross - Glogau. He studied at Brealan, and received | chamberlain to Clement XI, canon of Santa Maria 
holy orders in 1825. While chaplain and pastor at | Maggiore, and referendary of two chancelleries. About 
Landshut, his pulpit abilities became known, and he was | the same time he was admitted into the academy of 
called, in 1837, as cathedral-dean to Breslau. When | the Arcades, under the name of Nidulmo Tiseo. In 
bishop Diepenbrock died in 1853, Förster was appointed | 1715 he improvised a poem in the manner of Berni, Du 
as “ persona gratissima ” his succeasor, At the Vatican | Pulci, and Ariosto., He died Feb. 17, 1735, leaving 
council he belonged to the opposition party, but finally | several orations, addresses, and other minor pieces, for 
yielded, and accepted the dogma of infallibility. Not | which see Hoefer, Nour, Biog, Générale, 8. v. 
obeying the so-called May-laws of the Prussian gov- Fortius, Jonaxnus, a convert from Judaism, who 
A T was piyee —— Ti his — perp lived in the 16th century, is the author of a Hebrew 
castle in Johannisberg, in Austro-Silesia, where = 70) :—De: 
he died, Uct. 20, 1881. He is cba author of, Lebensbild ATTA entitled PYIPT © (Prague, 1570) :—De Mys- 
ica Litterarum Significutione (part of it reprinted in 
Dvepenbrocks (Breslau, 1869): — Predigten (ibid. 1851, Kircher’s (Edipus Ægyptiucus, Rome, 1652-54). See 
7 vols; 5th ed. Ratisbon, 1878) :— Pastoral Letters Fin age E I E 
: — < | Furst, Bibl Jud. i, 287; Steinschneider, Biblogr. Hand- 
(Breslau, 1880, 2 vols.). See Franz, Heinrich Forster, buch. n. v.. Jécher, All ses: Gelehrten Lexikon ¥ 
Firstbischof von Breslau, ein Lebensbild (Breslau, 1875). (B P.) 74 Si ‘ 


p ter. Joha Duhen heolowin at Gers Fortlage, ARNoLD Runoupu Kart, a German phi- 
eet Ce a OR .. | losopher, was born June 12, 1806, at Osnabrück. He 
many, was born Dec. 25, 1576. He studied at Leipsic, í Te 
. : first studied theology at Göttingen and Berlin, but, at- 
was in 1599 preacher there, in 1601 rector at Schnec- ‘canted be Herel's lcci betook himself entirel 
berg, i in 1609 professur of theology at Wittenberg and | 12° Dee A E E O 
in 1613 l senden sak nresident of the the study of philosophy, which he continued in 1829 at 
general superintendent aml presic Munich, under Schelling. In the same year he com- 
consistory at Mansfeld. He died Nov. 17, 1613, leav- l his philosophical lect t Heidelbere: i 
Sestema: Problematam: Theolopscorsin Tee, Ma Philosophical: lectures: ‘at Heidelberg ; “an 
ing, : : : 1845 he was at Berlin, and in the following year ac- 
Lutheri :—Comment. in Jesaiam:—Thesuurus Cateche- : . 
habe Commen. a- J : Paces Geese: cepted a call to Jena, where he died, Nov. 8, 1881. Of 
7 edalla M E AE SE *— | his works we mention, Die Lücken des Hegel schen Sys- 
la Capitis 53 Jesaie Disputationibus 5 Expressa: 3 ; à ae Zo 
Passi i : : : ; tems der Philosophie, etc. (Heidelberg and Leipsic, 1832) : 
—Passio Christi Typica ex Psalmis et Prophetis, etc. ; ` poe * i : 
See Jöcher. A nes Gelehrten-Lerikon,s.v. (B. P.) — Philosophische Meditationen über Plato's Symposion 
es er, Allgemeines Gelehrten- ees ° | (Heidelberg, 1835):— Aurelii Augustini Doctrina de 
, Förster, Johann Christian, a Lutheran theolo- | Tempora (ibid. 1886) :—Genetieche Geschichte der Phi- 
gian of Germany, was born at Auerstildt, in Thuringia, losophie seit Kant (Leipsic, 1852):— Das System der 
Oct. 6,1754. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1782 after- Psychologie als empirischer Wissenschaft aus der Beo- 
noon - preacher at Naumburg, and in 1794 cathedral- | buchtung des innern Sinnes (ibid. 1855, 2 vola.):—A cht 
preacher there; in 1800 accepted a call as superinten- Psychologische Vorträge (Jena, 1869) :— Sechs Psycho- 
dent to Weissenfels, and died there at the end of that logische Vorträge (1870) :— Vier Peychologische Vor- 
same year. He published a number of ascetical books. träge (1874): — Beitrdge zur Psychologie uls Wissen- 
See Döring, Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, is! schaft wus Spekulation und Erfahrung (Leipsic, 1875), 
418 99, ; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 182, 207, 213, | as a supplement to his System. His position con- 
224, 252, 331, 366, 394. (B. P.) cerning the philosophy of religion Fortlage had al- 
Forsyth, Jous ALEXANDER, LL.D., a Scotch cler- | ready defined in the Darstellung und Krivik der Beweise 
gyman, son of John Forsyth, graduated from the uni- | für dus Dasein Gottes (Heidelberg, 1840). The be- 
versity and King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1786; was li- | lief in God is not a matter of rational persuasion, but 
œnsed to preach Oct. 13, 1790; presented by the king | rests entirely on moral motives. Religion is essentially 
to the living at Belhelvie, in succession to his father, in | a moral state, and only the translation of this state into 
January, 1791, and ordained Aug. 24 following. He | the idea is the dogma of God's existence. Philosophie 
dicd June 11, 1843, aged seventy-four years, ‘To his j speculation had the peculiar fate that it commenced 
knowledge of theology and the pastoral office he add- | with the secondary factor of the religious consciousness, 
ed a profound knowledge of chemistry, and was of great | and found itself, and this against its own will, only tow- 
service to the British government in the manufacture | ards the end driven back to the other. ‘This turn, so 
of gunpowder. He was the discoverer, in 1805, of the | rich in consequences, commenced with Kant—after him 
percussion-lock, which was afterwards universally adopt- | the philosophy of religion, instead of advancing, has 
ed, both in the army and by sportsmen; but he never | only been protracted. But Kant, too, needs to be sup- 
received any public reward. See Fausti Eccles. Scoti-| plemented: the purely transcendental belief, emanating 
Cana, iii, 495. from a moral and religious need, asks for precise points 
Portiguerra, Nicoolo (1),a Dominican of Sienna, | from which it connects with the material world; it nec- 
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FORTSCH 


essarily wishes to know the places, where upon enter- 
ing into the world, it can suppose the efficiency of the 
character of its moral persuasion, in accordance with 
reason and experience. This is the gap which Fort- 
lage endeavored to fill out in his lectures on the philos- 
ophy of religion. Besides these works he wrote, Dus 
musikalische System der Griechen, etc. (Leipsic, 1847) :— 
the article “ Griechische Musik,” in Ersch and Gruber'’s 
Allg, Encyklopddie, \xxxi, 175-245 (ibid. 1863) : — Die 
Gesänge Chrisilicher Vorzeit (Berlin, 1844, containing 
translations of Greek and Latin hymns) :— Vorlesungen 
über die Geschichte der Poësie (Stuttgart, 1839). (B. P.) 


Förtsch, Micnaet, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born July 24, 1654, at Wertheim, in Franco- 
nia, studied at different universities, was in 1695 pro- 
fessor at ‘T'ttbingen, in 1705 professor at Jena, and died 
April 24, 1724. He published, Commentarius ad Am- 
broai Libros de Officiis :—Institutio Isagogica de Justi- 
tia et Jure:—De Origine, Veritate, et Immutabili Recti- 
tudine Juris Naturalis, etc.: — Vindicia Doctrine de 
Divina Scripture Sacre Inspiratione : — Dissertationes 
ad Ezech. iii, 17-19; Ios. v. 6; Mutt, xiz, 28; x, 22; 
Rom. i, 4; 6,17; i, 19,20; viii, 14; viii, 21; Tit. 2,1, 2; 
Hebr. tt, 10, 11, etc. See Köcher, Schediusma de Vita, 
Scriptis,ac Meritis Færtschii in Ecclesiam (1725); 
Jöcher, A liyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Fortunătus, an Italian hagiographer, was born at 
Vercellæ in the begiuning of the 6th century. He has 
been confounded sometimes with Fortunatus Venantius. 
He merited by his knowledge the surname of the Phi- 
losopher of the Lombards, and was elevated to the epis- 
copate; it is not known, however, in what diocese. He 
was obliged to leave his church, but for what reason is 
unknown; retired to France, where he bound himself 
in friendship with St. Germanus, bishop of Paris; and 
died at Chelles, near Paris, about 569. He wrote the 
Life of St. Marcellus. The Life of St. Hilary has also 
been attributed to him. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gi- 
nérale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antig. 8. v. 

Fortunatus's (Vexantivs) Hymns. Fortuna- 
tus is the author of the following hymns: Verila Regis 
Prodeunt (q. v.), translated into English (“The royal 
banners forward go”) by Neale, in Medieval Hymns 
and Sequences (Lond. 1867), p.6:—Quem Terra, Pontus, 
thera (English translation, “The God whom earth 
and sea and sky,” in //ymns Ancient and Modern):— 
Punge Lingua, Gloriosi (q. v.):—Crux Benedicta Nitet 
(the original is found in Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, 
p» 130 8q., and an English translation,“ The blessed cross 
shines now to us,” in Lyra Messianica, p. 220 sq.) :— 
Salve, Festu Lies, toto Venerubilis Evo (q. v.):—A gnoscet 
Omne Seculum, on the nativity of Christ :-—Tibi Laus 
Perennis Author, on baptism. “The poetry of Venan- 
tius Prudentius,” says Mr. Yule (Dict. of Christ. Biog. | 
8. v.), “represents the expiring effurt of the Latin muse | 
in Gaul. Even the poet himself felt the decadence not | 
merely of language, but of thought, which characterizes | 
his verse, 

‘Ast ego senans inops... 
Frece gravis, eermone levia, ratione pigrescena, 
Meme bebes, arte carens, nsn rudis, ore nec expers’ 
(Vit. S". Martin, v. 26-28), 
and it is difficult to dissent from the severe judgment 
he has passed upon himself. His style is pedantic, his 


| 


taste bad, his grammar anid prosody seldom correct for | York city, 1856 and 1857; St. Paul's, 1858 and 1859; the’ 


many lines together. ‘Two of his longer poems, how- 
ever, display a simplicity and pathos which are forcign 
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Fortune, in Roman 


and Greek = mythology, 
“chance.” This goddess, 


called Tyche by the 
Greeks, was represented 
at Ægira, in Achaia, in a 
small temple, by the horn 
of Amalthæa, and a small 
winged Cupid, which sig- 
nitied that the love-affairs 
of men were furthered 
more by fortune than by 
beanty. Pindar, there- 
fore, called her one of the 
Parcæ, or goddesses of des- 
tiny. The Fortuna of the 
Romans had temples in 
various parts of the city, 
and in several cities of 
the empire, those at An- 
tium (Horace, Od. i, 85 ) 
and Preneste being the 
most celebrated. 

Fortunio, AGOSTINO, Antique Statue uf Fortuna. 
an Italian member of the 


order of the Camakdules, who lived in the 16th century, 
is the author of, Histortaurum Cumaldulensiam Libri 8 





(Florence, 1575): — Iistoriar. Camald, pars Posterior. 
(Venice, 1579):— De Origine Ordinis Cumaldulensia. 


(Florence, 1592). See Winer, Hiumndbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 714; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelchrien- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Forty Martyrs. (1) This number of soldiers is 
commemorated on March 9, as having suffered under 
Licinius in 320, at Sebaste, in Armenia. (2) Another 
set of forty martyrs is commemorated on May 20, as 
having suffered in Persia, A.D. 375. (3) Forty virgins 
are said to have suffered on Dec. 24, under Decius, at 
Antioch, in Syria, 


Foscarari (Lat. Forsherarius), Ecinto, an Italian’ 


Roman Catholic prelate, was born at Bologna, Jan. 27, 
1512. He entered the Dominican order, and in 1544 
became prior and inquisitor at his native place, and af- 
terwards bishop of Modena, He was imprisoned for 
heresy by Paul V, but vindicated by Pius IV. He en- 
tered the Council of Trent in 1561, in which he assisted 
Forerius and Leonardo Marini in preparing the cate- 
chism, and correcting the missal and breviary. He 
died at Rome, Dec. 23, 1564. He was frugal, modest, 


and austere, and devoted much time and money to the 


poor and to the reclamation of the vicious classes. 


Foss, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, son of Rev. Cyrus Foss, was born at Phil- 
lipstown, N. Y., March 6, 1830. He spent two years of 
his youth as clerk in a dry-guods store in New York city ; 


entered Amenia Seminary at the age of seventeen; be- 


came highly honored for his scholarly and Christian 


character ; received license to preach ; entered the Soph- 


omore class of Wesleyan University at the age of nine- 
teen; supported himself by teaching during vacations ; 
graduated in 1852, and immediately joined the New York 
Conference. His appointments were: Lenox, 1852 and 
1853; Morrisania, 1854 and 1855; Thirtieth Street, New 


next year with Dr. McClintock, Tarrytown, but laborea 
there only a few weeks, when, being appointed to the pro- 


to his usual style. One of these treats of the marriage | fessorship of Latin and Hebrew in Wesleyan University, 


of Galesuintha, sister of Brunehart, with Chilperic; the 
other is the elegy upon the fall of Thuringia. For 
what is of real merit in these two pieces we are in all 
probability indebted to the genius of Rhadegund rather 
than to any sudden access of inspiration in the poct 
himself.” See Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus, i, 1€8 8q.; Bormann, Ueber 
dus Leben des Lateinischen Dichters Fortunatus (Fulda, 
t48). (B. P.) 


he repaired thither, and there continned two years; 
Poughkeepsie District, 1862 to June, 1865; Thirticth 
Street, New York city, July, 1865, to 1867, and finally 
to Sing Sing, in 1868, where he labored one year, and 
then retired from the effective ranks and sailed to Eu- 


rope. In 1869 he preached one month in Florence, lta- ` 


ly, and another in Lausanne, Switzerland. Early in 
1870 he left his pleasant Swiss home for a tour through 
the principal cities of Italy. He returned to Clarera, 


FOSSARII 


Switzerland, March 3, thoroughly worn out with fa- 
tigue, and prostrated with gastric fever, and after a few 
days of suffering died. Mr. Fuss was pre-eminently 
independent and original. He was brave and self-reli- 
ant,a wise and safe counsellor, generous, yet cautious, 
patient, painstaking, able, and eminently successful. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 97. 

Fossarii (or FossGres), the term by which the 
grare-shogers or sextons of the early Church were des- 
ignated. The term fossor is of frequent occurrence in 
the inscriptions of the catacombs, The most common 
appearance of the term is in the Jater epitaphs, which 
teuly to the purchase uf graves from individuals of 
this elass. ‘The burial of the departed was probably at 
frs a work of Christian charity, performed without fee 
or reward by their surviving brethren. Afterwards, 
when the Church had become more numerous, it was 





Fresco of Fossor in the Cemetery of Callistns. 

He wears a tunic marked with gammadia on its hem, carries a pick over 
bis right shoulder, and a lamp in his left hand, and is surrounded by a 
miimi rra and other tools employed in his work. Above is the 

a: “Di 


ogenes Fossor in pace depositus Octabu Kalendas Octo- 
bris. 


carried out at the public expense under the special care 
of the presbyters of the “titles” of Rome. When 
Christianity became the established religion, the fus- 
æres evidently established a kind of property in the 
catacombs, which authorized them to sell graves either 
to living persons for their own burial, or to the friends 
of the deceased. This state of things seems to have 
bad a widespread but transient existence. A fossor’s 
pick has been discovered by De’ Rossi in the cemetery 
of Callistus, much oxidized, but still recognizable. See 
Martigny, Dict. des Antig. Chréliennes, 8. v. 

Fosse, CHARLES DK LA, an eminent French paint- 
er, was born at Paris in 1640, studied under Charles le 
Brun, and having gained the prize of the academy, 
was sent to Italy with the royal pension. On his re- 


tam to Paris he was immediately taken into the ser- | 


vice of Louis XIV, and painted four fine pictures for the 
apartments of the Tuileries. His next work was a 
fresco painting in the chapel of St. Eustache, repre- 
senting Adam and Ere, and the Murriage of the Vir- 
ga. In 1693 he was elected a royal academician. The 
following are some of his best paintings at Versailles: 
The Sacrifice of Iphigenia; The Infunt Moses Saved 
from the Nile; The Resurrection; The Nativity; The 
Adoration of the Magi. He died at Paris in 1716. See 
Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Fosta, in North German mythology, was a goddess 
worshipped by the Frisians. She stands in close union 
with Hertha, the goddess of the earth. Both are god- 
demes of peace, anil it is singular that they appear 
armed. In the temple of Fosta, on Helgoland, she was 
represented with bow and arrow at her back, a helmet 
oa her heal, five arrows in her left hand, and four ears 
4 arm in ber right. She was worshipped in Holstein 
and Denmark. 

Poster, Epes Burroveus, D.D., a Congregational 
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minister, grandson of Rev. Eden Burronghs, D.D., of 
Hanover, N. H., was born at Hanover, May 26, 18:3. 
He studied at Kimball Union Academy; graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1837, and spent one year at 
Andover Theological Seminary. From Aug. 18, 1841, 
to Jan. 7, 1847, he was pastor in Henniker. After sup- 
plying the church ia Pelham for several months, he 
was installed pastor of it, June 21, 1848, and remained 
until January, 1853; thereafter was pastor of the John 
Street Church, Lowell, Mass.; in 1461 at West Spring- 
field; and in May, 1866, was reinstalled at Lowell, where 
he died, April 11, 1882. After 1875 he was assisted by 
a colleague. Among his publications are the follow- 
ing: Sermons on Baptism (1843):— Duty of Young 
Men (1850). See Cong. Year-bovk, 1883, p. 22. 
Fothad, a Scotch prelate, was deprived in the first 
| vear of his administration of the see of St. Andrews 
| (952), by king Indulfus, He died in 961 or 962. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishopa, p, 6. 
| Fotherby, Marty, D.D., dean of Canterbury, was 
born at Great Grimsby in 1559, educated at ard be- 
| came a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1596 
was prebendary of Canterbury, and in 1618 bishop of 
| Salisbury. He died March 12, 1619, leaving Four Ser- 
| mong (1608) :— The Cleuring of Four Truths against 
| Atheists (1622). Sec Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Ali- 
| bone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, à. v. i 


| Fothergill, Groner, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Lockholme, in Ravenstonedale, in 1705, and ed- 
ucated at Oxford, where he became fellow. He was 

| elected principal of Edmund Hall, Oct. 17, 1751, vicar 

| of Bramley soon after, and died Oct. 5,1760. His works 
were published in 1756, 1757, 1758, and some Sermons 

| in 1761 and 1762. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. Authors, 8. v. 


| Foullon, Jean Erarp,a French Jesuit, and rector 

_of the college at Huy, who was bom at Liege in 1608, 

| and died Oct, 25, 1668, is the author of, Junas Typus Ho- 
mims a Deo Fugtentia:—Compendium Iistorie Leodi- 
censis :— Comment. Historict et Morales ad Duos Libros 
Maccabeorum. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
825; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s.v.; Biog. 
Universelle, s. v. (B. P.) 

Foulques (Lat. Fulco), a French prelate, was born 
about 850, and educated in the church at Rheims, where 
he was eventually a canon. He afterwards became abn 
bot of St. Beitun, and in March, 883, archbishop of 
Rheims, He greatly improved the diocese, but at 
length became so deeply involved in the political con- 
vulsions of the times that he was assassinated in 900. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Foulques (surnamed the Great), a French writer 
of sacred history, was born in the first part of the 11th 
century. He was the thirty-first abbot of Corbie; as- 
' sisted as such at the Council of Rheims in 1049, and at 
‘the Council of the General States in 1065, at Corbie, 
. He is noted for his long contest for the privileges of 
his Church against two bishops of Amiens. He died 
in 1095. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Fountayne, Jony, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born at Merton, near Doncaster, about 1714. He 
was educated at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow; and was successively prebendary of 
Salisbury, canon of Windsor, and dean of York. Twice 
in his life, if not oftener, he might have been advanced 
to the episcopal bench, but ceclined it. He died Feb. 
14,1802. He was exemplary in the discharge of every 
relative and social duty; hospitable, benevolent, and a 
lover of good men. Sce The (Lond.) Christian Observer, 
February, 1802, p. 144. 


Fouquet (or Foucquet), Louis, a French prel- 
ate, who died in 1703, bishop and count of Agde, and 
master of the royal oratory, became involved in trouble 
and finally retired from his diocese. See Hoefer, Vo 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. i 


FOURMONT 
Four Crowned Martyrs. 


QUATUOR. 

Four Rivers. See Rivers, rue Four. 

Fourmont, Micuet, a famous French Orientalist, 
was born at Herblay, Sept. 28, 1690, and died at. Paris, 
Feb. 5, 1746. He was professor of Syriac at the royal 
colleze in Paris, and member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, Many of his dissertations are found in the 
Memoires of the academy. See Lichtenberger, Fncy- 
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ties. He preached Christ with great directness and 
fidelity. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem, 
1880, p. 23. 

Fowler, Robert, D.D., an Irish prelate, was preb- 
endary of Westminster, and received his education at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1747, master of arts in 1751, and 
in 1771 was promoted to the see of Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora. In 1773 he was ordered by the House of Lords 


clop. des Sciences Relisieuses,s. v.; Freret, Eloge de Abbé | to preach before them at Christ Church on Oct. 2; 


Fourmont, in list. de [Académie des Inscriptions, xviii, 
482; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, & v. 

Fournier (buron de lu Contamine), Marte Nico- 
LAS, a French prelate, was born at Gex (Ain), Dec. 27, 
1760; educated in Paris; became professor of theology 
at Orleans; after the Revolution went to Paris as a 
preacher; was appointed (1805) chaplain, afterwards 
almoner to the emperor, and bishop of Montpellier, July 
15, 1806; was nominated, in 1817, for the archbishopric 
of Navarre, but was not confirmed, and died at Mont- 
pellier, Dec. 29, 1834. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Fowler, Charles James, LL.D., a Scotch cler- 
gyman, was licensed to preach by the Aberdeen Pres- 
bytery in 1828; elected minister of the church at Rox- 
burgh Place, Morningside, Edinburgh, and ordained 
Aug. 7, 1834; transferred to St. Luke's, Glasgow, Feb. 
22, 1837; promoted to Ratho, Dec. 22, 1842, and died at 
Torquay, England, March 16,1866. He published T'he 
Right Improvement of Divine Judgments (a sermon, 
1851) :—lectures on T'he Kridences of Revealed Relig- 
ton, on Infidelity, and on Sabbuth-Schools:—A Preface 
to Watson's Apology for the Bible. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 131; ii, 45. 

Fowler, Joseph, an eminent English Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Little Horton, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, May 18, 1791. He was educated at the 
Bradford Grammar-school, converted under the preach- 
ing of John Crosse, vicar of Bradford, and in 1811 ad- 
mitted into the ministry. In 1848 he was elected sec- 
retary of the conference, and it was owing to failure of 
health that he was not elected president in 1849 or 1850, 
He died, after acute suffering, in the Chapel-house, City 
Road, London, March 17, 1851, being the only preacher 
who has died there since Wesley. Joseph Fowler was 
+n able preacher, a judicious superintendent, an un- 
wearied pastor, and a large-hearted friend. He was 
the leader of the liberal section of the conference. See 
Stevenson, City Road Chapel. p. 324 8q.; Wesl. Meth. 
Magazine, 1851, p. 400, 918; 1852, p. 242; Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1851; Wesl. T'ukings (Lond. 1841), 
i, 851. 

Fowler, Philemon Halsted, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born at Albany, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1814. 
He received his preparatory education at the academy 
in his native place; graduated from Hobart College, 
Geneva, in 1832, and for one year was tutor in that in- 
stitution; was licensed by the Albany Presbytery, Oct. 
15, 1835; graduated from Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1836; served as pastor elect the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Washington, D. C.; and in 1839 
was installed in Elmira, N. Y., where he remained 
until 1850. In 1851 he became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Utica, where he labored till 
1874. In 1866 he was made a member of the Joint 
Committee on Reunion, on the part of the New School 
General Assembly; in 1869 was elected moderator of 
the General Assembly. He died Dec. 19, 1879. Dr. 
Fowler was the author of a number of published ser- 
mons and small volumes, his largest work being his 
History of Presbytertanism in Central New York (1877). 
He was a member of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, a trustee of Hamilton College, 
and a director of Auburn Theological Seminary. He 


translated to the see of Dublin, Dec. 22, 1778; in 1782 
was one of twelve spiritual peers who protested against 
the bill for the relief of the Dissenters; in 1789 con- 
curred with fourteen others in protesting against the 
memorable address of the Irish House of Lords to the 

| ptince of Wales. He died at Bassingbourne Hall, near 
Dunmow, in Essex, Oct. 10, 180). See D'Alton, Me 
motrs of the Abps. of Dublin, p. 347. 

Fowler, William Chauncey, LL.D., a Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Killingworth (now 
Clinton), Conn., Sept. 1,1793. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1816, and then spent a vear as private tutor 
in a family in Fauquier County, Va.; resumed his po- 
sition as rector of the grammar-school in New Haven, 
beginning also the study of theology under Professor 
Fitch. In 1819 he was appointed tutor in the college, 
and Aug. 81, 1825, was ordained pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Greenfield, Mass, In 1827 he was 
dismissed, tu accept the professorship of chemistry and 
natural history in Middlebury College, Vt., where he 
remained until 1838, and then went to Amherst College, 
Mass., as professor of rhetoric. He resigned this posi- 
tion in 1843, but continued to reside in Amherst till 
1858, when he removed to Durham, Conn., and died 
there, Jan. 15, 1881. From the time of his resignation 
as professor, he was engaged in preparing various works 
for the preas. In 1845 he edited the university edition 
of Webster's Dictionary. He next prepared three vol- 
umes, composing a series of English grammars, entitled 
The English Language in tts Elements and Forms. In 
1858 he published Afemorials of the Chaunceys ; in 1868 
The Sectional Controversy; in 1866 a History of Dur- 
ham; in 1872 a Treatise on Local Law in Massacku- 
setts and Cunnecticut; and later several collections of 
essays. In 1850 he was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature from the town of Amherst, He represented 
the 18th district of Connecticut in the state senate in 
1864. See Obituary Record of Yale College, 1881. 


Fox, Cnanurs M., LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, of the diocese of Illinois, was rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. V. in 1870. He died Sept. 
4,1871. See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1872, p. 127. 


Fox-worship, a species of idolatry practiced only 
among the Japanese, who seem to be in doubt as to 
whether the fox is a god or a devil. Ifa Japanese feels 
himself in need of supernatural aid, he sets out a platter 
of rice and beans as an offering to his fox, and if on the 
following day some of it has disappeared, this is looked 
upon as a favorable omen. There are in Japan two 
specics of foxes, very much like the ordinary foxes of 
Europe and America, and, from the immunity they en- 
joy, they are great nuisances. See Gardner, Fuiths of 
the World, s. v. 

Fraction, a technical name for the act of breaking 
the bread in the celebration of the holy eucharist, 
There are three kinds of fraction in use at present; 
though only the first of them is essential to the sacra- 
ment, and can be traced with certainty to the infancy 
of the Church: (1) a fraction illustrative of the words 
of institution, and therefore a direct imitation of our 
Lord’s action; (2) purely symbolical fractions after the 
consecration has been completed; (3) the necessary 
fraction for the distribution of the bread among rhe 
communicants, For the illustration of each of these in 
the various rituals, see Smith, Dict. of Christ. A ntig. 


was widely known and honored for his personal quali- | 8 v. 
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Frähn, CHRISTIAN MARTIN, 2 famous German Ori- 
entalist, numismatician, and historian, was born at Ros- 
tock, June 4, 1782, where he also pursued his Oriental 
studies. In 1807 he was appointed professor of Oriental 
languages at Kasan, and in 1815 chief librarian and di- 
rector of the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg, where 
he died, Aug. 16, 1851. He published, among other 
works, Receano Numorum Muhamedunorum (St. Peters- 
burg, 1826), to which must be added his Opuscula Post- 
kuma (ed. by Dorn, ibid. 1855-77, 2 vols.) :—Jbn Foss- 
lins und underer Araber Berichte über die Russen äl- 
terer Zeit (ibid. 1823) :— Tupographische Uebersicht der 
Ausgrabungen ron altem arabischen Gelde in Russland 
(ibid. 1841): — Curarum Kzeget. et Crit, in Nahumum 
prophet. Specimen (Rostock, 1806) :—De Chusaris (St. 
Petersburg, 1822). See Huefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
av. (B. P.) 

Franceschini, Baldassare (called i Volterra- 
no), an eminent Italian painter, was born at Volterra 
in 1611, and studied under Matteo Roselli and Gio. de 
Sen Giovanni. Among his great frescos is the cupola 
of the Cappella Niccolini, in the church of Santa Croce at 
Florence; and in the vault of a chapel of Santa Maria 
Maggiore is a picture of Elias, which is considered a 
grand production. He died in 1689. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Riog. Générale, & v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8 v. 

Franceschini, Cur. Marc’ Antonio, an emi- 
nent Italian painter, was born at Bologna, April 5, 1648, 
and was instructed in the school of Gio, Battista Galli. 
The principal works of this master at Bologna are a 
ceiling in the Palazzo Ranuzzi; The Death of St. Jo- 
seph, in Corpus Domini; St. Francis of Sales Kneeling 
before the Virgin and Infunt, iu La Madonna di Galeria; 
a fine picture of The Annunciation, at the Institute. 
At Rimini, in the Church of the Augustines, is a tine 
picture of St. Tommaso Giring Alms to the Poor. Fran- 
ceschini died Dec. 24, 1728. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts, s v. 

Francesco, Mxvico, an Italian convert from Ju- 
daism, who lived at Mantua in the 17th century, is the 
antbor of, DSN, or Epistolu ta Lingua Hebr., Chald., 
Syriaca, etc. (Mantua, 1630; transl. into Germ. by Chrys. 
Duduleus, Nuremberg, s.a.). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
287; Wolf, Bibl. JIebr. iii, 951. (B. P.) 

Pranchi, Antonio, a reputable Italian painter, 
was born at Lucca, July 14, 1634, studied under Baldas- 
sare Franceschini, and settled at Florence. He painted 
@ number of works for the churches, among which his 
picture of Christ Giving the Keys to St, Peter, in the 
parochial church of Caporgnano, at Lucca, is considered 
his masterpiece. He died July 8, 1709. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, & v. 

Franchi, Guglielmo, an Italian convert from Ju- 
daism, of the 16th century, is the author of wb wesw 
tr, or a Hebrew grammar in the Italian language 
(Bergamo, 1591, and often) :—Alphubetum Hebraicum, 
or a Hebrew reader (Rome, 1596). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 287; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, 8. v.; Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. iii, 237. (B. P.) 

Franchini, Giovanni, an eminent Italian ecclesi- 
astical historian, was born at Modena, Dec. 28, 1633. 
Having entered the order of the Minorites, he became 
theologian to Francis II, duke of Modena. He died in 
his native citv, April 4, 1695, leaving several works on 
the history of his order, for which see Hoefer, Nour. 

Bing. Générale, sv. 

Francis. See Francesco; FRAx ois. 

Francisci, Erasavs, a Lutheran hymn-writer, was 
born Nov. 19, 1627, at Lübeck, and died at Nuremberg, 
Dee. 20, 1694. Some of his hymns are still to be found 
in German hymn-books. See Molleri, Cimbria Littera- 
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ta, i, 178-184; Wezel, //ymnopeographia, i, 227-288; 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Koch, Ge 
schichte des deutschen Kirchenltedes, iii, 526 sq. (B. P.) 

Franciscis, ALESSANDRO v1, an Italian Domini- 
can of the 16th century. Being of Jewish origin, he 
was also called //ebreus or Hebreinus, He was vicar- 
general and procurator of his order, in 1594 received the 
episcopal see at Forli, but resigned bis office in 1597, 
and retired to Rome, where he died about 1600. He 
wrote a commentary on Genesis and on Exodus, 1-20, 
which is still in manuscript in the Vatican library. 
See Jécher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Ughel- 
li, /talia Sacra, ii, 629; Delitzsch, Wissenschaft, Kunst, 
Judenthum, p. 292. (B. P.) 

Franck, Johann, a Lutheran hymn-writer of Ger- 
many, was born June 1, 1618, at Guben, in Lower Lu- 
satia, and died June 18, 1677. His hymns belong to 
the gems of German hymnology. Some of his spirit- 
ual songs have also been translated into English. See 
Wezel, //ymnop. i, 164 8q.; Pasig's introduction to his 
edition of Franck’s //ymns (Grimma, 1846); Jentsch, 
Juhann Franck ron Guben (Guben, 1877); Koch, Gesch. 
des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 278 sq. (B. P.) 

Franck, Sebastian. See Fraxcus. 


Franck, Solomon, a Lutheran hymn-writer of 
Germany, was born March 6, 1659, at Weimar, and died 
July 11, 1725. Some of his hymns are still in use in 
the German Church. They were edited by Schauer, 
Sul, Franck’s Geistliche Lieder (Halle, 1855). See We- 
zel, //ymnop. i, 217 8q.; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, v, 420 sq. (B. P.) 

Francke, August, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1792. He commenced his ministe- 
rial work in 1816, was in 1821 preacher at Dresden, in 
1828 court-preacher there, and died in 1859. He pub- 
lished, De Fide Christo Ilubenda (Dresden, 1830):— 
Das Altarfest des evangelischen Christen (ibid. 1834) :— 
Geachichte des biblischen Ojfenburungs Glaubens (ibid. 
1830) :— Das Leben Jesu (Leipsic, 1839; 3d ed. 1842) :— 
Die Grundlehren der Religion Jesu (ibid. 1848). He 
also published a number of sermona. See Winer, Sund- 
buch der theol. Lit. i,445; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i,371 sq. 
(B. P.) a 

. Francke, Christoph, a Lutheran theologian o 
Germany, was born at Nuremberg, Oct. 26, 1642. He 
studied at different universities, commenced his aca- 
demical career at Kiel in 1665, and died professor and 
librarian, Feb. 11, 1704, leaving, Specimen Controversia- 
rum Ecclesia Lutherane cum Remonstrantibus :—Ez- 
ercilationes anti- Wendeliane et anti- Limborchiane :— 
Brevis et Liquida Demonstratio Deitatis Christi, Jone 
Slichtingio Opposita. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lezikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 858. 
(B. P.) 

Francke, Georg Samuel, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, born Sept. 7, 1763, was in 1806 preach- 
er at Sonderburg, in 1810 doctor and professor of theol- 
ogy at Kiel, and died March 28, 1840. He published, 
Entwurf einer Apologetik der Christl. Religion (Altona, 
1817): — De Historia Dogmatum Arminiorum (Kiel, 
1814) :—Commentat. Quedum Theologice de Librorum 
Vet. Test. (1788) :— Ueber die neuren Schicksale des Spi- 
nozismus (1808) :—Theologische Encyklopddie (Altona, 
1819). See Winer, //undbuch der theol, Lit, i, 3,386, 765 ; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 290. (B. P.) 

Francke, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1650. He studied at Leipsic, had 
several pastorates in Pomerania, and died April 17, 1723. 
He published, Luz Tenebrosa, etc. :—Tenebræ Lucide, 
ete. :— Commentarius in Psalmos :—Prophetia Amosi, 
Nahumi, Ilubucuei, Sophoniea, Obadie, Haggai, Mala- 
chia :— Ministerium Accentuum kbreorum, See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
288. (B. P.) 

Franclrlin, Tuosas, D.D., an English clergyman, 
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was born in 1721, and in June, 1750, was chosen Greek 
professor of Cambridge. He was preferred to the liv- 
ings of Ware and Thundrich in 1757, and to that of 
Brasted in 1776. He died in 1784. He published, 
separately, translations from Phalaris, Cicero, Sopho- 
cles, and Lucian (1749-81). See Chalmers, Biograph- 
teal Dictionary, 8. v.; Allibone, Dict.of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 


Franco, Alfonso, an eminent painter of Messina, 
was born in 1466. His best pictures were in Messina, 
a Tuking Down from the Cross, in the Church of San 
Francesco di Paolo, and the Dispute of Christ with the 
Doctors, in San Agostino. He died in 1524. 


Franco, Battista (called il Semelet), an eminent 
painter and engraver, was born at Venice in 1498, He 
went to Rome and studied the works of Michael An- 
gelo. He painted in fresco the choir of the Metropoli- 
tan Church at Urbino; and a picture in oil representing 
the Virgin and Infant, between SI. Peter and St, Paul. 
There are several easel pictures from the life of Christ 
in the cathedral at Osimo. The following are sume of 
his works; Moses Striking the Rock; Abraham Meet- 
ing Melchisedec; Abraham about to Sacrifice Isaac; The 
Israelites Gathering Manna in the Desert: St. Jerome 
Holding a Skull; The Virgin and Infant with St. John; 
St, John the Baptist; The Adoration of the Shepherds, 
with Angels in the Clouds. He died in 1561. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine Arts, s. v. 

François, CLAUDE, a French ecclesiastic, was born 
at Paris in 1559, and made his profession at the abbey of 
the Benedictines of St. Vannes, March 21,1589. In 1606 
he aided in effecting a radical reformation within his 
congregation, revised the principal articles, and became 
a deputy to Monte-Cassino to consult the constitutions 
of that monastery. In 1610 he was sent to Paris to se- 
cure the approval of the new regulations by the eccle- 
siastical superiors and Louis XIII, and frequently served 
as president of his congregation. He died at St. Mi- 
hiel, Aug. 10, 1632, leaving several works relating par- 
ticularly to the affairs of his order, for which see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, a, v. 

Frank, a name common to several Lutheran hymn- 
writers, of whom we mention the following : 

l. MicHaxt, was born March 16, 1609, and died 
Sept. 24, 1667. His hymns are collected in Geistliches 
Harpfenspiel (Coburg, 1657), and Geistlicher Lieder 
erstes Zwölf (ibid. 1662). See Koch, Geschichte des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 435 sq. 

2. Pertr, a brother of Michael, was born Sept. 27, 
1616, studied at Jena, was preacher in 1645, and died 
July 22,1675. See Koch, ut sup., p. 441 aq.; Ludovici, 
De Hymnis et Ilymnopolis Hennebergicis, p. 21; Wezel, 
Hymnopeographw, i. 

3. SEBASTIAN, oldest brother of the three, was born 
Jan. 18, 1606, and died April 12, 1668. He suffered 
very much from the miseries of the Thirty Years’ War. 
See Ludovici, Le //ymnis, etc.; Winterfeld, Der evang. 
Kirchengesang, ii, 468-472 (Berlin, 1845); Koch, ut sup., 
p. 431 sq. (B. P.) 

Franke, KARL CHRISTIAN LEBRECHT, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 24, 1796, and 
died May 1, 1879, at Halle, doctor and professor of the- 
ology. He wrote, De Diet Dominics Apud Veteres 
Christianos Celebratione (Halle, 1826) :—Geschichte der 
Hallischen Reformation (ibid. 1841). Besides, he pub- 
lished sermons, for which see Winer. //undbuch der theol, 
Lit.i, 617; ii,36,174; Zuchold, Bibl. T'heol.i,373 sq. (B.P.) 

Frankel, David (1), a Jewish author of Ger- 
many, born at Berlin in 1779, was director of the Jew- 
ish schools at Dessau, and died in 1865, He published, 
Zeitschrift zur Beförderung der Kultur und Iſumunitäüt 
unter der jiid. Nation (1806-1840) :—Gemetnniilzige Blat- 
ter fir Wissenschaft, Schule und Leben (Dessau, 1835) : 

— Die Lage der Juden in der dltern und neueren Zeit 
(ibid. 1808). With M. H. Bock he translated the Pen- 
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tateuch and Joshua into German (ibid. 1815). 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 291. (B. P.) 

Fränkel, David (2) ben-Naftali Hirsch, a Jewish 
rabbi, who was born at Dessan in 1707, and died at 
Berlin in 1767, is the author of a commentary on sev- 
eral treatises of the Jerusalem-Talmud. See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 290 sq. (B. P.) 

Frankel, Zacharias, a Jewish theologian, was 
born at Prague, Oct. 18, 1801. Ile studied in the Uni- 
versity of Pesth, and received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1831. In the spring of 1832 he was 
intrusted with the district-rabbinate of Leitmeritz, in 
Bohemia, and in the temple at Teplitz, his seat of 
office, the service received a new cast, owing to the 
German sermon which he was the first to introduce 
in the Bohemian synagogue. In 1836 he was called 
to Dresden as chief rabbi for Dresden and Leipsic. 
At Dresden, Frankel battled for justice at the bar of 
public opinion, and secured for the Jews the right of 
citizenship by his Die Eidesleistung der Juden in theo- 
logischer und historischer Bedeutung (Dresden, 1840; 
2d ed. 1847), followed by Der gerichtliche Beweis nach 
mosuisch-tulmudischen Rechte (Berlin, 1841), which pro- 
moted the cause of his Prussian cuv-religionists. In 
1854 Frankel was called to Breslau to organize the 
Jewish theological seminary, whose director he became. 
He died at Breslau, Feb, 13, 1875. In the Christian 
world he is known as the author of, Vorstudien zur Sep- 
tuaginta (Leipsic, 1841) :— Ueber den Einfluss der Pulds- 
tinischen Exegese auf die Alerandrinische Lermeneutik 
(ibid. 1851) :— Ueber Paldstinische und Alerandrinische 
Schrififorschung (Breslau, 1854). Of other works we 
mention, Hodegelica tn Mischnam Librosque cum ea 
Conjunctos (in Hebrew, Leipsic, 1859) : — A ddila menta 
to the preceding work (also in Hebrew, ibid. 1865) :— 
Grundlinien des mosuischtaulmudischen Eherechtes ( Bres- 
lau, 1859) :— Entwurf einer Geschichte der Literatur der 
nuchtalmudischen Responsen (ibid. 1865) : — Jntroductio 
in Talmud Ilierosulymitanum (Hebrew, ibid. 1870) :— 
Targum der Propheten (ibid. 1872). He also intended 
to publish a new edition of the Jerusalem-Talmud, with 
notes; of this, however, only two treatises, Berachoth 
and Peah, were printed (Vienna, 1874). In connection 
with other learned Jews, he published Zeilschrif? fur 
die Religidsen Interessen des Judenthums (Berlin, 1844- 
46,3 vols.) ; and in 1851 he commenced his Afonatsch rift 
Stir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, which 
is still continued by Gritz and Frankel. See Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud, i, 294; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 874; Morais, 
Eminent Jsraelites of the 19th Century (Philadelphia, 
1880), p. 81 sq. (B. P.) 

Frankenberg, ABRAHAM ron, a German noble- 
man, an adherent of Jacob Bobme, was born June 24, 
1593. He studied at Breslau, where he became ac- 
quainted with Bohme’s writings. The latter's philos- 
ophy influenced him so much that he now betook him- 
self entirely to mystic contemplations, and in order to 
do this with greater effect, he retired to his country- 
seat. He died June 25, 1652. For his writings and 
hymns see Arnold, Ungartetische Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
Historie, ii, 410 8q.; Wezel, [/ymnopaographiu, iv ; 
Weimarisches Juhrbuch, 1854, p. 157-160; Jocher, 4 lë- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Koch, Geschichte des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 287 sq. (B. P.) 

Frankfurter, NAFTALI, a Jewish rabbi of Ger- 
many, was born Feb. 13, 1810, at Oberndorf, in Wiirtem- 
berg; studied at Heidelberg and Tübingen, was rabbi 
at Braunsbach, accepted in 1840 a call to Hamburg, and 
died there, April 13, 1866, leaving, besides Se? 
Stillstand und Fortschritt (Hamburg, 1841) :— Die Fe- 
rantwortlichkeit des Volkslehrers im jetzigen Israel (ibid. 
1844). In connection with Berthold Auerbach he pub- 
lished Gallerie der ausgezeichneten Israeliten (Stutigart, 
1838). See Kayserling, Bibliothek jüdischer Kanzel— 
redner, i, 278 sq.; Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthie 
1866, col. 266; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 206. (B. P.) 


See 
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Frankland, Benjamin, A.B., one of the men 
representing the scholarship of the English Wesleyan 
Connection, was born at St. Ives, Cornwall, in Mav, 1819. 
He was a descendant of Dr. Benjamin Frankland, emi- 
nent as the great Puritan schoolmaster of his time (see 
Dr. Halley's Purstéanism in Lancashire, etc.), the son of 
Rev. Benjamin Frankland, and brother of Rev. W. Jo- 
seph Frankland. He was educated at the Woodhouse 
Grove School (1829-33), and the University of Dublin 
(1837 9q.); and was for ten years tutor at Woodhouse 
Grove, and six months master at Wesley College, Shef- 
fek. He was converted when eighteen years of age, 
entered the ministry in 1845, and throughout his various 
circuits, from Disa, in 1845, to Islington, London, in 
1863, his ministry was greatly prized, especially by the 
thoughtful and cultivated, and his personal character 
won profound and affectionate esteem. In 1864 he 
socceeded J. Gilchrist Wilson as assistant editor of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine and other connectional 
publications, and on the death of the lamented Thorn- 
ton, in 1865, the entire duties of editorship devolved on 
him, shared however, in 1868, by the appointment of a 
colleague, Benjamin Gregory. ‘This position he held 
until his unexpected death after a short illness, Jan. 17, 
1876. Besides his scholarly contributions to the Mag- 
azine, Frankland wrote, Outlines of Literary Culture 
(Lond, 1853, 12m0) :—/ntuttionalism (ibid. 1861, crown 
8r0):—Of Israel, but not Israel (Exeter, 1859, 12mo):— 
The Wesleyan Conference (Lond. 1852, 8vo). See Wesi. 
Meth, Hugazine, 1876, p. 192, 742, 844; Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1876, p. 19. 

Frankland, Thomas, an English divine, was 
bom in Lancashire in 1633, and was educated at and 
became a fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. He be- 
came a preacher, afterwards a physician, and died in 
1690. His published works are, The //onors of the 
Lords Spiritual A sserted (1681):—The Annals of King 
James I and King Charles I (eod.). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. a. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 


thors, s. v. 

Franzoni, Luict, an Italian prelate, was born at 
Genoa, March 29, 1789; studied under the direction of 
Zanobi Benucci; was ordained priest in 1814; became 
frst an urban missionary, bishop of Turin in 1831, and 
died March 26, 1862. He was an avowed champion 
of Ultramontanism, for which he was imprisoned in 
1850, and took refuge in Lyons. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog, Générale, s. v. 

Fraser, Edward, a talented colored Wesleyan 
preacher, was burn a slave in the island of Barbadoes. 
He was in youth so appreciated by his master that he 
Was given a good education and made his confidential 
derk. Converted in Bermuda, becoming a local preach- 
er and called into the ministry in 1827, he was given 
his liberty at the request of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and labored in several of the West Indian isl- 
ands, As a preacher, he was thoughtful, calm, dignified, 
dear in exposition and powerful in application. He 
moved with dignity and grace among the people of his 
charge, training the young, comforting the sick, and re- 
lieving the poor. On perplexing questions his well- 
balanced mind and clear, logical views made him pow- 
efal among his brethren. He was for eighteen years 
district secretary. For the cause of missions and edu- 
cation he twice visited England, where the memory of 
his noble pulpit aud platform deliverances are still re- 
membered. At the annual missionary meeting in Ex- 
eer Hall, London, in his visit of 1837-88, he delivered 
a powerful address. He died at Grateful Hill, Jamaica, 
in 1872, aged seventy-fuur years, See Minules of the 
Britisk Conference, 1872, p. 41; Smith, List. of Wesl. 
Methodism, iii, 366, 367; Everett, Wesleyan Centenary 
Takiegs, ii, 14. 

Praser, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, gradu- 
ated from the university and Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, in 1771; was licensed to preach Feb. 8, 1779; pre- 
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sented to the living at Drumoak in November, 1785, 
ordained June 15, 1786, and died Jan. 31, 1828, aged 
seventy-two years, He published An Account of the 
Parish of Drumouk, aud edited Lectures on the Pastoral 
Character of Principal George Campbell (1811). See 
Fast: Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 498. 

Fraser, Paul, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, a native 
of Inverness, graduated from the university and King’s 
College, Aberdeen, April 30, 1755; was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Lorn, Sept. 2, 1761, as missionary at 
Glencoe, from which he was removed to that of Fort 
William; was admitted minister of the parish of Craig- 
nish in 1765; transferred to the second charge, Invera- 
ry, May 28, 1789, admitted June 17, and died “Father 
of the Church,” Oct. 2, 1827, aged ninety-five years, 
For a time he held the chaplainey of the 98th Foot 
regiment, and the 5th regiment of Fencibles, He pub- 
lished An Account of the Parish of Inverary. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 4, 6. 

Fratercili. See FraTRICELLI. 


Pratzscher, Heinrich WOLFGANG, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, born at Erfurt, Nov. 12, 1694, 
studied at Halle, was in 1720 magister at Erfurt, in 
1738 professor, accepted in 1744 a call as general-super- 
intendent of the duchy of Coburg, and died July 14, 
1757. He wrote, De Jeremia et Vaticinio Ejus (Halle, 
1712):— De Necessitate et Utilitate Lectionis Script. 
Sacra in Fontibus (Erfurt, 1738). See Jöcher, A Uge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Frauenstadt, Curistian Martin Iurius, a Ger- 
man philosopher, was born April 17, 1813, at Bojanowo, 
in the duchy of Posen. He studied theology and phi- 
losophy at Berlin and published, in 1838, Die Freiheit 
des Menschen und die Persdnlichkeit Gottes, which was 
followed in 1839 by Die Menschwerdung Gottes nach 
ihrer Möglichkeit, Wirklichkeit und Notwendigkeit. In 
his Studien und Kritiken zur Theologie und Philosophie 
(Berlin, 1840), he examined the philosophy of relig- 
ion of Steffen, and with his Schellings Vorlesungen in 
Berlin (ibid. 1842), he placed himself in opposition to 
the Philosophie der Offenbarung. In 1846 he made the 
acquaintance of Schopenhauer, and became his most 
ardent admirer. In 1848 he published his Ueber das 
wahre Verhältmiss der Vernunft zur Offenbarung (dedi- 
cated to Schopenhauer), followed by other works in 
which he advocated more or less the system of his 
friend, whose works he also edited (Leipsic, 1873-74, 
6 vols,; 2d ed. 1877). Frauenstädt died at Berlin, Jan. 
13, 1879. See Brockhaus, Conrersations- Lexikon (13th 
ed.), 8. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 377. (B. P.) 

Fravashis, certain fetichistic spirits worshipped 
by the early inhabitants of Media. 


Fravitta (Phravittas, Flavita, or Flavia- 
nus), twenty-third bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 489, 
is said to have acquired his position by a remarkable 
fraud, having been originally a presbyter of the Church 
of St. Thecla, in the suburbs of- that city. He died 
within four months, and the trick was exposed. 


Frazer, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was abbot of 
Melrose, and promoted to the see of Koss in 1485. 
He was witness to an agreement between the com- 
munity of Linlithgow and the priory of St. Andrews 
in 1497, and was one of the king's privy council in 
1506. He died Feb. 5, 1507. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 189. 

Fraser, John (2), D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Ireland in 1803. He was a dce- 
scendant of the celebrated Scotch Frazer family, which 
gave so many distinguished officers to the British army. 
At the age of seventeen he sailed to the United States 
and entered the woods of Maine as a lumberman. In 
1831 he joined the New York Conference, and began 
his itinerant career on the shores of lake Champlain. 
For twenty-five years he continued to preach in that 
region, then embraced in the Troy Conference. His 
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appointments were Middlebury, Poultney, and Grand ! was born at Sehasat, France, about 1801; educated at 
Isle in Vermont; Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Lansing- | Clermont; became a member of the Society of St. Sul- 
burg, and two terms as presiding elder in New York. | pice, and came to Baltimore in 1831, where, till his 
In 1856 failing health induced him to remove to Obio, | death, Jan. 1, 1856, he was attached to St. Mary’s Sem- 
where he joined the Ohio Conference, and was stationed | inary. He is said to have been a diligent and thor- 
as presiding elder three years each in Columbus and | ough student, and a voluminous writer. See Hough, 
Zanesville. In 1866 he was transferred to the South- | A mer. tiog. Notes, p. 149. (J. C. S.) 


ern [inois Conference, and stationed first at Alton, Frédol, Bérkxcer ne (called the Elder), a French 
then at Brighton, and last at Lebanon, where he died, | prelate, was born at the chateau de la Vérune about 
Feb. 17, 1871. Dr. Frazer was a man of the purest | 1250; became successively canon at Béziers, Narbonne, 
character, a scorer of all hypocrisy and double-dealing; | and Aix, bishop of Béziers, Oct. 28, 1294, and cardinal in 
thoroughly read in theology, was powerfully fluent, and | 1305, He was employed by the pope in several litera- 
an eminently successful revivalist, See Minules of | ry and diplomatic functions, and died at Avignon, June 
Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 231. 13, 1823, leaving a few works on canon law, for which 
Frager, William, a Scotch prelate. was promoted see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, » v. 


to the see of St. Andrews in 1279, and was consecrated | Pree Christian Brethren, the name under which 
at Rome by pope Nicholas III, June 14, 1280. About | one congregation in Scotland is returned in the British 
the same time he was lord chancellor anc. witness to | census of 1851. 


king Alexander III. In 1288 he was chosen to be one 
of the regents of the kingdom, and after the death of — Methodist Church. See Mrrnovisrs, 


queen Margaret he yielded a forced submission to Ed- ; 
ward I of pega aiel at Arei Sept. 13, Pal duke ag vane NEET S Pa — 
1297. Se ith, Scotti is 20. ’ nsed ; 
Fr — — SE ees ae Frisiana who |” America in 1700; was refused by the Church at Al- 
OOA — ng i as bany for want of education; became a missionary to 
was worshipped with another similar figure, W eda, the Muhawks (1700-5); preached at various — 
which caused the Romans to make a comparison with he eniad al Loug Island. and died in — He 
` rge e 2 le 
— an ea mi armed, WIth: wigs was a man of great natural ability, and the author of 
ah bala: RONTIN several worka in the Mohawk language, fur which see 


Frédégaire (Lat. Fredegarius), a French ecclesias- | Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. 
tical historian of the middle of the 7th century, has left | p, 265. 


a chronicle of France, and of Burgundy in particular, 
from Gregory of Tours to his own time (published as a 


sequel to the works of the former, Basle, 1568, 8vo, and was born at Sandwich, Mass; taught a large boanding- 


later). , school in Warrenton, N. C.; was ordained rector of 

Freder, Johannes (1), a Lutheran theologian and | Christ Church, Ruleigh, where he remained fur many 
hymn-writer of Germany, was born Aug. 29, 1010, at years; then of Emmanuel Church, New Castle, Del; 
Céslin, in Pomerania. He studied at Wittenberg, was | consecrated bishop Oct, 26, 1844, in Philadelphia, Pa, 


in 1537 called to Hamburg, in 1547 to Stralsund, in | and died at Little Rock, Ark., April 29, 1858, aged sixty- 
1549 to Greifswalde, and in 1556 to Wismar, where he | nine years, See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1858, p. 340, 


died, Jan. 25, 1562. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- . 
Lexikon, 8. v. ; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- Pree-thinking Christians, a eect which arose 


liedes, i, 421 9q.3 Mohnicke, Johannes Frederus Leben in London in 1796, professing to be a Christian Church 


i — qy | founded on the principles of free inquiry. They were 
A A ar (Stralsund, 1840); Zuchold, Bibl. originally a body of Universalists, who separated from 
e 9 e e 


, their congregation by rejecting the doctrine of the 

Freder, Johannes (2). son of the preceding, WAS | trinity, the atonement, and many other doctrines held 
born at Hamburg, Jan. 6, 1544. He studied at Witten- | by orthodox Christians generally. Their next step 
berg and Rostock, was professor of theology at the lat- | was to dispense with the sacraments aud deny the im- 
ter place, and died in 1604. He edited Dav. Chytræi | materiality of the soul. Finally, they rejected the 
Summa Doctrine de Vera Dei Agnitione : —Ezplicutio | Scriptures, and abolished all forms of worship, though 
Articulorum Symboli A postolict de Filio Det :— Liber de | still holding their meetings on the Sabbath as a mat- 
Spir. Sanct. Liivinitate. He wrote, Theses de Prædes- | ter of convenience. They assembled for purposes of 


tinatione Hominum in Christo ad Vitam et Sulutem | discussion and debate on religious and social ques 
Ælernam. See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, | tions, 


8. v.; Molleri, Cimbria Litterata. (B. P.) Fregoso, Fsprrico, an Italian prelate, was born 

Frederick III or Saxony (usually styled the | at Genoa about 1480; early took religious orders; 
Wise), was born at Torgau, Jan. 17, 1463, and succeeded ; became bishop of Gubbio in 1507; fled on account of 
his father Ernest as elector, in 1486. He is chiefly | political troubles to Rome, but returned to Genoa in 
known as the founder of the University of Wittenberg, | 1518; was of great service in the civil war ensuing; 


and the friend of Luther, whom he carried off for safety | made cardinal in 1589, and died at Gubbio, July 13, 
to the Warburg; but he had not the courage to estab- i 1541. 


lish the reformed faith in his dominions, He became 
administrator of the empire in 1519, and declined the 
imperial crown, He died May 5, 1525. See the liter- 
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Freeman, George W., D.D., missionary bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the south-west, 





Freia, in Norse mythology, was the most excellent 
among the Asas next to Frigga, the wife of Odin, being 
ae eid ; ; ~ | daughter of the dark Niord and the shady Skade. Freia 
ature by Kluppel, in Plitt-Herzog's Real-Encyklup. & v. was the goddess of the moon, iu the ancient Scandina- 


EEUN He vian religion of nature. Later she was the goddess of 

Frederick III or tHe PALATINATK (called the | love, She favors suitors, and finds great pleasure in 
Pious), was born Feb. 14, 1525, succeeded his father, | songs, which she teaches to the scalda. She loves 
John II, in 1556, as palatine of Simmern, and Otto Hen- | spring and flowers, aud is gracious to the elves. In 
ry as elector-palatine in 1559. In 1537 he married a | order to secure greater swiftness she makes use of a pair 
Lutheran princess, and adopted the Reformed faith, | of falcon wings, which she allows other deities to use. 
which in 1560 he introduced into his dominions, despite | The glittering necklace which the dwarfs present- 
an effort in 1566 to secure an imperial edict against | el to her is called Brising. Freia was married to 
him. He died Oct. 26, 1576. See the literature in | Odur, and had two daughters by him: Hnos (beauti- 
Vlitt-Herzog’s Real-Encyklop.s.v. See REFORMATION. | ful) and Gersemi (attractive). Some time after, Odur 

Fredet, Pierre, D.D., a Roman Catholic priest, | made a journcy, and as he did not retum, Freia suughbt 


FREIND 


him, travelling through many countries, and assuming 
different names: Mardél, Horn, Getion, Syr, Vanadys; 
bat it was all useless. She therefure shed bitter tears, 
which were changed into guld. Her journey made her 
known in all lands, and she was worshipped under va- 
rious names. In North Germany, Denmark, Friesland, 
an! Saxony, she retained the name Freia, She was 
represented with helmet, armor, bow, and sword, above 
in male, below in female dress, Odin receives valiant 
warriors into Valhalla; Freia receives all virtuous and 
lovely women into her heavenly dwelling, Folkvangur. 
She herself loves mostly to stay in her hall, Sesrumner, 
and has melancholy thoughts about her departed hus- 
band,Odur. ‘The Swedes dedicated a number of temples 
to her, among which that at Upsala was the most cele- 
brated. Her name is connected with the German verb 
“freien,” to woo, and the sixth day of the week, Friday, 
is named after her. 


Freind, Rosert, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
bom in 1667; educated principally at Westminster; 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1686; engaged in 
the famous controversy about the epistles of Phalaris, 
and died in 1751, leaving some Latin and English poetry, 
fur which see Bentlev, Nichols’s Collection. He also pub- 
lished a Sermon, preached before the House of Commons 
(1711), and Cicero's Orations (1724). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. v. 


Freir (or Frey), in Norse mythology, was the son 
of Niord; the latter became one of the Asas, after show- 
ing his power to perform wonders. Freir’s mother was 
Skade. His sister Freia represents the moon, and cor- 
respondingly be represents the sun. Freir is called the 
most excellent of the Asas. He rules over the rain and 
sunshine, and must be invoked for fruitful years and for 
peace. He presidcs over wealthy people, gives to maid- 
ens their lovers, and restores to women their husbands, 
when taken in battle. Freir once seated himself on 
the throne Hlidskialf, from which he could look over the 
whole world. ‘This throne was designed only for Odin, 
and Freir was immediately punished for the liberty he 
took by becoming enamoured of a Jote maiden, namely, 
the beautiful Gerdur, daughter of the mountain-giant, 
Gymer, and of Aurboda. When he came home, he 
neither ate nor drank, nor said anything. A consuming 
melancholy fell upon him, and no one dared to talk with 
him. Even his father Niord asked his servant, Skirner, 
to find out what was the trouble. Freir said he loved 
the beautiful Jote maiden, and could not live without 
her any longer. Skirner then went out to woo Gerdur 
for him, after he had asked Freir fur his trusty sword, 
which had been made by dwarfs, and possessed the 
angular faculty of killing of itself after it had once 
been drawn. Freir gave it to him, and thus, when he 
was attacked by the powerful Beli, he was forced to 
slay him with the horns of a reindeer. Skirner brought 
beck the favorable answer that after nine nights Gerdur 
would appear to him. Then Freir said, “I cannot wait 
so long, for a single night is longer than a whole month.” 

ar is the northern light personitied. Freir lives 
with her in Alfheim. As gud of the sun, he also pos- 
semes the gold-colored boar,Gullinbursti. Besides this 
be owns the horse Blodughofi. He also has a skilful 
air-vessel, called Skidbladnir, made by dwarfs, the sons 
of Yvold. Oaths are given in Freir’s name, in which 
case usually a boar is sacrificed to him, and a ring dipped 
in its blood, which is held by the swearer, who says: 
“So help me, Freir, Niord, and the mighty Asas!” 


Freitag, Aucustixe M.,a Redemptorist preacher, 
was born in Hanover, of Lutheran parentage, in 18386. 
At the age of sixteen he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, and commenced his preparatory studies for the 
priestly office at Gottingen. After coming to Amer- 
ica, he completed his studies at Cumberland, Md., and 
joined the Redemptorists. He was ordained priest in 
1863, and assigned to duty in New York city. After 
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serving there for some years he was transferred to Bos | 
ton, Mass, In 1882 he returned to New York city, be 
came assistant-rector of St. Alphonso’s, and died there 
July 26 of the same year. (B. P.) 


Fréminet, Martin, an eminent French painter, 
was born at Paris in 1567. He produced a fine picture 
of St, Sebustian, at Paris, when very young; afterwards 
visited Rome and studied the works of Michael An- 
gelo; spent fifteen years in Italy, then returned to Paris 
in the reign of Henry LV, who appointed him his paint- 
er, and employed him in the chapel at Fontaineblean, 
the ceiling of which represents subjects from the Old 
and New Testaments, among them Nouh and his Family 
Entering the Ark, and The Annunciation. lie died at 
Paris, June 16, 1619. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Aris, 8 v. 

Frémont, CHarLes, a French monk, was born at 
Tours in 1610; entered the order of Grammont at the 
age of eighteen, and conceived the idea of bringing 
back the monks to the rigor of their primitive rule, 
Despite his superiors, through the protection of car- 
dinal Richelieu, he succeeded in establishing the an- 
cient discipline, not only in the house of Thiers, in An- 
vergne, which citizens had founded for him in 1650, but 
also in six or seven other houses, which had become 
nearly ruined. He died in 1689, leaving La Vie, la 
Mort et les Miracles de Saint-Etienne, Confessenr, Fon- 
duteur de [Ordre de Grammont (Dijon, 1647). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


French-Basque Version. See BAsque FRENCH, 


French Version or rure Scriprures, The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, since its inception 
of Bible-work in France and the French-speaking coun- 
tries, circulated the translations of Martin, Osterwald, 
and De Sacy: the latter for the use of Roman Catho- 
lics. In 1869 the same society published a revised edi- 
tion of Osterwald’s New Test. ‘The object of this edi- 
tion was to bring it as far as possible into conformity 
with the original editions, and to do away with the 
needless alterations which have been introduced by 
various printers or editors, On the same basis the Old 
Test. was published in 1871, In 1875 the Rev. Arnold 
Bovet addressed a communication to the agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Germany, the 
subject of which was the present condition and charac- 
ter of the French Protestant versiona In how far Mr. 
Bovet’s suggestions were carried out we do not know, 
but in the report for the vear 1877 we read: “The com- 
mittee have been busy throughout the year in reme- 
dying certain minor defects in several of the French 
editions, in order to make them more perfect and more 
unifurm. Several new versions of the Scriptures in 
French have been urged on the committee, but they 
did not see their way to the adoption of any of them; 
they hope, however, that the present activity in Bible 
translating and revision may lead to the production of 
a version more accurate and more acceptable to the 
French people than any which they now possess,” 
From the annual report published in 1884 it appears 
that the Societé Biblique de Frunce had undertaken a 
revision of Osterwald, and that this revised recension 
has also been adopted by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. ‘The report reads thus: “The committee have 
resolved to adopt the recently revised version of Oster- 
wald. The revision of the New ‘Test. was completed 
by Mons, Frossard in 1869. A conference of pastors at 
Paria appointed a commission to examine the version, 
and they expressed the wish in the following year that 
the Societé Hiblique de France should publish it. In 
1868 a committee, consisting of MM. Bruston, H. Kru- 
ger, W. Monod, and M. Byse began the revision of the 
Old Test. In 1877 the number of revisers was raised 
from four to thirteen, namely, professors Bois, Bruston, 
Chapuis, and Coussivat, and pastors Le Savoureux, Kru- 
ger, Monod, Laufer, Bornand, Byse, Favez, Frossard, and 
Monnier. All the books of the Old Test, were revised 
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at least twice, the greater part three times, and some | canon of Ely in 1832. He died in 1849, leaving New 
(Psalms, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, etc.) four times. | Translations of the Proverbs of Solomon (1831) :—New 
The direction of the work was intrusted to pastor Frank | Translations of the Book of Psalms (1842). See Alli- 


Vermeil, with whom were associated MM. Matter and 
In 1879 the publication commenced. Since 
then 17,000 of the 8vo and 16mo Bibles have been sold, 
end 150,000 copies of the revised New ‘Test. since its 
gntlication. The basis of the revision of the New Test. 
The committee of the Brit- 


Frossard. 


was the Textus Receptus. 


bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Frensdorff, Soro{mos, a Jewish writer, and pro- 
fessor at the Israelitish teachers’ seminary in Hanover, 
who died in 1880, is the author of, Fragmente aus der 
Punctations- und Accentlehre der hebräischen Sprache 

| (Hanover, 1847) : Die Mussora Magna rach den älte- 


ish and Foreign Bible Society, in taking up this latest | en Drucken (ibid. 1875, of which only the first part, 


revision of Osterwald’s version, have the hearty ap-| 7, 


proval of the Societé Aiblique de France.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has also un- 
dertaken since 1879 the printing of De Sacy’s Bible, | 


Massora ta ulphabetischer Ordnung, was published). 
He also edited the masoretic work, M521 mb% 
(ibid. 1864), a description of which is given under Oclak 


collated with the folio of 1759, and with alternative ; v¢-Oclah in this Cyclopedia, (B. F.) 


readings from the originals for all passages liable to 


misconstruction. 
Outside of the Bible societies, there were published La 


Frenzel, a name common to several German au- 
thors, of whom we mention: 
1. ABRAHAM, was born in November, 1656, at Kosel, 


Sainte Bible, Texte de la Vulgate, Traduction Fran- | studied at Wittenberg, and died April 15, 1740, at 


çaise en Regard, avec Commentaires Théol., Morauz, 


Philol., Histor., etc., Rédigés d Apres les Meilleurs Tra- | 


vaux Anciens et Contemp. (Paris, 1869-82, 16 vols.). In 
this Bible work, the commentaries of German, French, 
English, and American scholars have been made use of. 
Thus, Alexander's Commentury on Isuiuh, Lyman AY- 
bott’s New Test., The Speaker’s Commentary, the works 
of Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, and even Smith's Dict. 
of the Bible have been perused. Besides this work of 
Roman Catholica, we must mention the Protestant Bible 
work by Reuss, La Bible. Traduction Nouvelle avec In- 
troductions et Commentaires (Paris, 1874-81, 16 parts). 
The different parts have the following titles, besides the 


i Schönau, near Bernstadt. He wrote, De Originsbus 
Lingua Sorobice, libri ie (Bautzen, 1693-96) :— De Diis 
Slavorum et Soroburum tn Specie (published in Hoff- 
mann's Scriptores Rerum Lusuticorum, 2 vols.):—De 
Vocabults Propriis Sorobicis Pagorum (published also 
in Hoffmann's work). Besides, he left in manuscript a 
Dictionary of the Wendish Language, works on the man- 
ners of the people of Upper Lusatia (extracts from which 
were published by Muka under the title F'renceliana, in. 
Cusopis Mácisy Serbskeje, Bautzen, 1880-82). See Jöch- 
er, Allyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 6. v. 

2. MicHakt, born Feb. 2, 1628, studied at Leipsic, 
was pastor at Kosel, and died June 29, 1706. He trans- 


Préface et Introduction Générale and Tuble Générale | lated the New Test. into the Wendish language, also 
des Matières: 1. Histoire des Israélites Depuis la Con- | the Psalma, and Luther's catechism. See Jöcher, Al- 
quéte de la Palestine jusqu'a (Exil (Livres des Juges, gemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, 8, v. 
de Samuel ef des Rois); II. Les Prophetes, 2 vols.; III.) 3. Micnatt, Jr., brother of Abraham, was born Feb. 
D'flistoire Sainte et la Loi (Pentateuque et Josué), 2 | 14, 1667, studied at Wittenberg, and died as deacon at 
vols.; IV. Chronique Ecclésiastique de Jérusalem (Chron, | Hoyerswerda, Feb. 11, 1752. He wrote Dissertatio de 
Ezra, Neh.) ; V. Poésie Lyrique (Le Psautier, les Lam- | Idulis Slavorum (Wittenberg, 1691). 
entations, le Cantique des Cantiques); VI. Philosophie; 4. SoLomos GorrHotn, son of Michael, Jr., who was 
Religieuse et Morale des Iébreux (Job, les Proverbes, | born in 1701, and died deacon at Hoyerswerda, March 
l Ecclésiaste, l Ecclésiastique, lu Sapience, Contes Moranz | 22, 1768, is the author ofa Wendish Catechism (Löbau, 
[ Jonas, Tobit, Susanne, Pages du Roi Darius), Baruch, 1738). See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a v. 
Manassé); VII. Littérature, Politique, et Polémique For the family Frenzel see Schubert, Chromik der Ge- 
(Ruth, M — — J — le se Livre , schlechter Frenzel und Schletter (Dresden, 1843). (B. P.) 
des Maccatécs, — eas Serpents Emire Fresco, or wall-painting in water-colors, was very 
de Jeremie): VOL Hi 5 A 5 se des common in the early — the Christian æra. and 
Trois Premiers Evangiles); IX. La Thévlogie Juhanmque | was gradually introduced into sacred places, especially 
(Evangile et Ep a — Pe ioe fe (A — churches and the catacombs, portions of it still remaining. 
“a FN —— Ca 1 a * a — vols. | The subjects are usually Scriptural, though sometimes 
Last, fit get least, ate mention the foes — purely — Ape — ai p.417.) For the details 
of the Old Test. from the Hebrew text by the Rev. Dr. see Smitty ete) Caril AMG: Ss. (Bee ROUSE SE: 
Louis Segond, published at Geneva in 1874 (2d ed. Fresnoy, CHARLES ALPHONSE DU, a very eminent 
Nancy, 1877; 3d ed. Geneva, 1879), and the new trans- French painter, was born u Paris in 1611, and studied 
lation of the New Test. from the Greek, published in | in the school of François Perrier, after which he visited 
1879. His work has been accepted by the University Italy. In 1656 he returned to his native city, where he 
Press, Oxford, England. ‘This version is regarded as a | Painted, among other works, a fine picture of St, Mar- 
decided improvement upon all others, and as worthy of | garet, for the church of that name. He died in Paris 





national official use. In 1878 appeared La Bible An- |in 1665. He was occupied during a long period of his 
notée par une Sociélė de Théologiens et de Pusteurs, fasc. life in preparing for publication his admirable poem on 
i (Ancien Testament, les Prophétes 1), Neuſchũtel. (For art, De Arte Gruphica, which was issued after his death. 
a review of this part comp. Diestel, in Scharer's Theol. | See Spooner, Bing. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Literaturzeitung, 1879, col. 217). (B. P.) Nout. Biog. Générale, a v. 


i Freudentheil, WiLueLM Nicuouas, a Lutheran 
French, John W. D.D., a Protestant Episcopal theologian of Germany, was born at Stade, in Hanover, 
clergyman of the diocese of Maryland, graduated from June 5 1771. He studied at Göttingzer Pe ae 1792 
the General Theological Seminary of New York, was — of lite ralure ant his eee Pai eae at 
for some years rector in Washington, D. C.; in 1857 P : > De 3 ; nie 
ae sie : r : rector; in 1805 con-rector; in 1809 rector at Stade; in 

was chaplain at the Military Academy, West Point, 1816 called d ¥ Hambancs i ? 
N. Y.; in 1866 was appointed professor of moral philos- Mars AS CERCON. | Mt lee Was 
vate eee ; Į pastor at the Church of the Holy Ghost, and was hon- 
ophy in the same institution, and continued there un- ored in 1841: by hs-alma maler with the theological 
ee ey July 7, 1801. doctorate. He died March 7, 1858 Besides his Com- 
re mentatio de Codice sacro more, etc. (Göttingen, 1791), 
French, William, D.D., an English clergyman, | he contributed some fine specimens to German hymnol- 

was born in 1786, and educated at Caius College, Cam- 


ogy. See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 108; Schro- 
bridge. In 1820 he was master at Jesus College, and | der, Lexicon der Hamburger Schriftstellen; Geffcken, 


See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 
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Biwrapkical Introduction to Freudentheil’s Poems 
(Hamburg, 1854); Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Kir- 
Gealiedes, vii, 71 sq. (B. P.) 


Frey, Franz Andreas, a Roman Catholic thoo- 


of Germany, was bom July 20, 1763, at Bam- 
berg, where he alsu studied, and took holy orders in 
18. In 1795 he commenced his lecturcs on canon 
law at the university of his native place, and died 
there, June 24,1820. Ile published, Disp. Theses theol. 
de Religione, nec non de Principiis Thevloyicis (Bam- 
berg, 1787) :—Aritischer Commentar über das Kirchen- 
rekt für Katholiken und Protestanten (ibid. 1812-20, 
3vola). See Döring, Die Gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, i, 435 aq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. ii, 9; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 380. (B. P.) 

Prey, Jean Jacques, an eminent Swiss engraver, 
was born at Lucerne in 1681, and after acquiring the 
elements of his art in bis own country, went to Rome, 
where he studied for some time under Arnold van 
Westerhout. ‘The following are some of his many 
plates: The Holy Family; St. Jerome; St. Joseph Pre- 
onting Cherries to the Infunt Christ; St, Andrew Kneel- 
ing before the Cross; St. Bernard; The Adoration of 
the Shepherds; The Archangel Michuel. He died at 
Rome in 1752. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8 v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts. s. v. 

Freyenmoet (or Frymuth), Jons Caspar, 
a Refurmed (Dutch) minister, was born in Switzer- 
land in 1720, came to America in his youth, and lived 
t what is now Port Jervia, N. Y., then the centre of 
the Duteh churches situated on the Delaware river— 
Minieink, Walpeck, SmithGeld, and Mahackemack— 
Which sent him to Holland to be educated for the min- 
itry and ordained as their pastor. He returned in 
1:41, and ministered to them until 1756. His great 
pomilarity as a preacher, and his deep piety and zeal, 
eresie an active strife for his services between the 
ehurches referred to and those in Ulster County. He 
removed to Columbia County in 1756, aud continued 
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Cabicnlam in the Cemetery of St. Callistus. 
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| until his death, in 1778, the acceptable and useful min- 
_ister of the churches of Kinderhook, Claverack, Living- 


| ston Manor, Red Hook, and Schodack. Ile favored the 


ordination of ministers in this country, and was a con- 
servative in the carly Coetus party, but indignantly 
withdrew when they proposed to organize a classis. 
His social qualities were of a high order, and his pru- 
dence and skill in settling delicate ecclesiastical cases 
brought him into frequent request upon official com- 
missions, See Slauson, //ist, Discourse at Port Jervis; 
Zabriskie, Centernaal Discourse at Claceruck ; Corwin, 
Manual of the Reformed Church in America, s. v. 
(W.J. R. T) 


Freytag, Grore Wineera Frrepricn, a German 
theologian and scholar, was born at Luncburg, Sept. 19, 
1788, and educated in philology and theology at the 

University of Gottingen, From 1811 to 1813 he acted 
las theological tutor there, then went to Königsberg 
ias sub-librarian; in 1815 became a chaplain in the 
| Prussian army, in which capacity he visited Paris; 
| afterwards resigned his chaplaincy, and remained in 
Paris to prosecute his Oriental studies under De Sacy. 
In 1819 he was appointed professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Bonn, and continued in that position until 
his death, Nov. 16, 1861. Besides publishing a compen- 
dium of Hebrew grammar (Kurzgefusste Grammatik 
der hebräischen Sprache, 1835), and a treatise on Ara- 
bic versitication (Darstellung der Arabischen Verskunst, 
1838), Freytag edited two volumes of Arabic songs (//a- 
muse Carmina, 1828-52), and three of Arabic proverbs 
(Arabum Proverbia, 1838-43). His principal work, how- 
ever, was his Lexicon A rabico- Latinum (1830-37), which 
rapidly superseded the earlier lexicons, See Encyclop. 
Brit, 9th ed. s. v. 

Fricco, in Norse mythology, was the third god with 
| Odin and Thor, who were worshipped in the great 
i temple at Upsala (then the capital of Sweden). Ac- 
| cording to the latest researches he is one with Freir, 


Friday, the Mohammedan weekly Sabbath, com- 


FRIDERICI 


mencing at the preceding sunset. The Mohamme- 
dans regard it as the chief of all days, ‘The public 
services, which occupy only a portiun of the day, the 
rest being devoted to business and recreation, commence 
at noon, and besides the usual prayers there are addi- 
tional ceremonies performed, including the reading and 
reciting of parts of the Koran from the reading-desk, 
and the delivery of sermons from the pulpit by the 
Imams., 


Friderici, Jeremias, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was bom at Leipsic in 1696, studied in the 
same city anl became master of arts, catechist, and 
preacher, and died there, Sept. 6, 1766. He wrote, De 
Hosea Propheta (Leipsic, 1715): — De Daniele (ibid. 
1716) :— De Zacharia (ibid. 1718) :— De Ezechiele (ibid. 
1719) :— De Deo, Patriurchæ Jucobi (ibid. 1729) :— 
Sirtini Amumæ Parænesis (ibid. 1730). See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Friderici, Johann Christoph, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born June 25, 1780, at Tem- 
pelburg, in Pomerania, studied at Halle, and was for 
some time military chaplain. In 1760 he was called to 
the pastorate at Neustadt-Magdeburg, and in 1768 to 
Göttingen. In 1770 he was appointed general snper- 
intendent and first pastor at Clansthal, but five years 
later he accepted a call to Hamburg, where he died, 
Aug. 12,1777. Besides a number of sermons, he pub- 
lished Specimen Inuwgurale Theologicum de Virtute vere 
Christiana (Kiel, 1776; Germ. transl. by Thiesa, Ham- 
burg, 1779). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, i, 448 sq.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Frideswida (Fredeswithe, Frithswith, 
etc.), an early English saint, is said to have been a 
king’s daughter, who fled to Oxford to escape mar- 
riage, and founded a convent there about the time of 
Bede. She died about 735, and is commemorated on 
Oct. 19. 


Fried-Ailels, in the mythology of the Laplanders, 
is that one of the three supreme gods who superin- 
tended Friday. He was the companion of the sun, and 
allowed no works on that day ; sacrifices, however, could 
reconcile him. 

Friedemann, Frienrici Travcorrt, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, bom March 80, 1793, was in 
1820 rector at Wittenberg, in 1823 rector at Brunswick, 
in 1828 director at Weilburg, and died im 1889. He 
wrote, De Summa Christiane Moctriae (Wittenberg, 
1821; transl. by Fried. Beck, Leipeic, 1823) :— Christlich- 
religiöse Anregungen (Weilburg, 1837). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 869; ii, 878; Zuchold, Dibi. 
Theol. i, 383. (B, P.) 

Friedenthal, Marcus Brer, a Jewish writer of 
Germany, was bom at Gross-Glogau in 1779, and died 
at Breslau, Dec. 5, 1859. He wrote, M31SN APS, Ueber 
die Dogmen des Jüdischen Glaubens (Breslau, 1816-18, 
8 vols.) :—P'WT "10 (1821-23, 7 vols.), a kind of apol- 
ogy of Judaism, which was followed by a supplement, 
entitled PIA MITA MSSM (ibid. 1843-46). See 
First, Bibl. Jud. i, 299 sq. (B. P.) 


Friederich, GKRHARD, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, born Jan. 2, 1779, was in 18)2 preacher at 
Bornheim, in 1816 at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and died 
there in 1860. He published, Reden der Relignon und 
dem Vaterlande gewetht (Frankfort, 1817-19, 2 vole.) :— 
Christliche Vorträge (34 ed. Hanau, 1833, 2 vols.) :— 
Christus an die Herrscher und dus Volk (Frankfort, 
1831) :— Das Christenleben (Stuttgart, 1836) :—Religim 
und Kirchenthum (Giessen, 1842), etc. See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 408; ii, 99, 159, 172, 815, 321, 
836, 364, 366, 874, 379, 403; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 383- 
385. (B. P.) 

Friedlieb, Prtuirr Hersricn, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, who died at Stralsund, Sept. 10, 1663, 
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wrote, Theologia : — Angelologia : — Anthropologia :— 
Christologia :— Ecclesiologia :— Medulla Theologia The- 
tice, Polemica et Moralis:—Theologia Biblica seu Er- 
egetica :— Phosphorus Biblicus, etc. See Jécher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v.; Witte, Diurium Bio- 
graphicum. (B. P.) 

Frimel, Johannes (1), a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was bom at Breslau, in Silesia, Nov. 2, 1606. 
He studied at different universities, was deacon at Wit- 
tenberg in 1631, preacher in his native citv in 1647, 
and died Feb. 5, 1660. He wrote, Probu Fidei Eran- 
gelica:—De Cœlo Beatorum :—De Legituna Vocutione 
Lutheri :—De Verbo Dei Scripto. See Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lerikon, 8, v.; Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol. Lü. i, 159. (B. P.) 


Frimel, Johannes (2), son of the foregoing, born 
at Wittenberg, Nov. 20, 1632, studied at different uni- 
versities, was deacon at Breslan in 1660, archdeacon in 
1676, and died Nov. 13, 1688. He wrote De Bona Conr- 
scientia. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Frind, Axrox Lupwia, a Roman Catholic histo- 
rian, was born Oct. 9, 1823, at Hainspach, in Bohemia. 
In 1847 he received holy orders, was in 1851 catechist, 
in 1852 professor at the gymnasium in Leitmeritz; in 
1859 was made director of the gymnasium at Eger, 
and in 1869 canon of the chapter at Prague. In 1879 
he was transferred to the episcopal see of Leitmeritz, 
and died Oct. 28, 1881. His main work is Kirchen- 
geschichte Bohmens (Prague, 1864-78, 4 vols, the last 
volume coming down to the vear 1561). Besides, he 
published, Katholische A pologetik fiir gebildete Christen 
(3d ed. ibid. 1877) :—Geschichte der Bischöfe wnd Ers- 
bischdfe con Prag (ibid. 1873):—Der heilige Johannes 
von Nepomuk (ibid. 1879). (B. P.) 


Frisch, Johann, a Lutheran theologian, who died 
while preacher at Altona in 1692, wrote, Disp. Jisto» 
rico- Theologica de Waldensibus (Wittenberg, 1659) :— 
Iistovischer Tagweiser, oder Anweiswng dessen, woassich 
in dex Christenhett auyetragen (ibid. 1675). See Thies- 
sens, /iamb. Gelehrten Geschichte; Jocher, A ligemeimes 
Gelehrten-Lezikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 


Frisch, Johann David, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, born Aug. 21, 1676, was in 170) deacon at 
St. Leonhard, in Stuttgart, in 3734 preacher, in 1720 
general-superintendent, in 1726 member of consistory, 
and died Jan. 8, 1742. He wrote, Newklingende Harfe 
Darids, or a commentary on the Psalms :— De Origine, 
Dnis et Terra Pulæstinorum, See Jocher, 4 Ugemeines 
Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; First, Bibl. Theol. 1, 304. 
(B. P.) 

Frisch, Johann Friedrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was bom Dee. 26, 1715. He sturdied 
at Leipsic, and died there as pastor of St. George’s, Nov. 
4,1778. He wrote, Commentatin Philologica de arte 
paoe: Nulla, ete. (Freiberg, 1740) :—De Vero Sensu et 
Genua Ratione Legis Divine, Deut. zzii, 10 (Leipsic, 
1744):— De Muliere Peregrina upad llebreos (ibil. 
eod.) :—De Leri cum Mattheo non Confundendo (ibid. 
1746) :— A pocalyptischer Catechismus (1:73). See 
lucher, A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v.; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 304; Winer, Jundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 566. 
(B. P.) 

Frisch, Samuel Gottlob, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born March 22, 1765, at Freiberg. 
He stndied at Leipsic, was for some time deacon at 
Mutshen, in Saxony, morming preacher at Freiberg, 
and after 1822 court preacher at Dresden, where he 
died, April 21, 1829. Of his publications we mention, 
Luce Commentarium de Vitu, Dsctis Fuctiogue Jesu et 
Apostolorum (Freiberg, 1817; reprinted in Roseenmul- 
ler’s Commentationes Theologica, i, 272 q.). See Dör- 
ing. Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 450 sq.; 
Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lil. i, 87; ii, 94, 163, 204, 
(B. P.) 


FRISIUS 419 FROMMANN 


Frisius, Sruox, an eminent Dutch engraver, was 
born at Leeuwarden, in Friesland, about 1580. He is re- 
garded as the first who brought etching to perfection. 
The following are some of his principal works: The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost; The Assumption of the Vir- 
ga; The Virgin Suckling the Infant, See Biog. Uni- 
rerelle,s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, a. v. 

Fritsch, Jonass HEINRICH, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was burn at Quedlinburg, Feb. 3, 1772. 
He studied at Halle, and was in 1795 preacher at his 
native place, In 1804 he was appointed first preacher 
of St. Benedict’s; in 1817 he received the degree of 
doctor of theology from the Königsberg University ; 
in 1821 was made superintendent, and died Jan. 1, 1829. 
He published some homiletical works, for which see 
Döring, [he gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i, 456 3q. ; 
Winer, IIundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 496, 863 ; ti, 36, 46, 56, 
6, 123, 158, 296; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 886. (B. P.) 

Frizon, Pierre, a French historian and theologian, 
was burn in the diocese of Rheims, in the latter part 
ofthe lath century. He was a Jesuit fur some time, and 
taught in the culleges of that society; but left it to 
enter the University of Paris, where he was made doc- 
tor in 1623. He was admitted to the College of Na- 
varre in 1624, and became in 1635 grand-master of it. 
He died in July, 1650 or 1651, leaving, La Moyens pour 
Inscerner les Bibles Françaises Cutholiques (Paris, 
1621):—Gullia Purpurata (ibid. 1638), against which 
Baluze wrote his Anti-Frizonius (Toulouse, 1652). See 
Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nour, Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Friuli, Councit or (Concilium Forojuliense), was 
beld A.D. 796 (mot 791), as Pagi shows, under Paulinus, 
patriarch of Aquileia, whose letter to Charlemagne, 

y miscoi.nected with the synod of Altino, A.D. 
802, assigns three causes for its meeting: (1) the or- 
thedox faith; (2) ecclesiastical discipline; and (8) re- 
cent outrages, probably by the Huns. The first of 
these is explained in his speech, which is an elaborate 
apology for the reception into the Western creed of the 
clause “and the Son,” which Charlemagne had at- 
lacked, and the pope vindicated, the second Nicene 
Council two years befure fur not having in theirs; 
Paulinus himself endeavoring to prove both right. 
The resemblance between parts of this speech and 
the Athanasian creed has been remarked, and is very 
cose, Besides it is observable that all priests are re- 
quired to commit to memory the entire exposition of 
“the Catholic faith,” with which he concludes: while, 
fur everybody else, the learning by heart of the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer is prescribed. Of the canons, 
the Ist threatens simony ; the 2d drunkenness; the 4th 
and 5th deprecate secular employments and amuse- 
ments for the clergy. By the 10th, a divorced person 
is forbidden to marry again till the former partner dies; 
and by the 13th all are inhibited from working on Sun- 
days and holidays. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antiq. 
&v.; Landon, Sunual of Councils, 8. v. 

Fro, in Norse mythology, is a deity of the second 
grade, worshipped by the Goths and Danes as the ruler 
of the winds, He received bloody, often human, sac- 
fiices, which he himself instituted. According to oth- 
et accounts, black animals were sacrificed to him by the 
Danish king, Hadding, which later were replaced by 

sacrifices; they are called Froaldot. Others 
make Fro the same with Freir (q. v.). 


Proeligh, Sotomox, D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) 
Minister, was born at Red Hook, N. Y., in 1750. He 
Modied theology with Dr. Theodorick Romeyn and 
Rer. J. H. Goetschius, and was licensed to preach in 
174. His first pastoral charge was on Long Island, in 
the churches of Jamaica, Newtown, Oyster Bay, and 
Success (1775-76). He was an ardent patriot during 
the Revolutionary War, and was compelled to flee from 
his congregations when the British occupied Long Isl- 
and. From 1776 to 1780 he supplied the churches of 
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Fishkill and Poughkeepsie, and at the end of the war 
was pastor at Hillsborough and Neshanic, N. J. In 
1786 he removed to the united churches of Hackensack 
and Schraalenbergh: was appointed by the General 
Synod lector in theology in 1792, and in 1797 professor 
of theology, an office which he held until 1822. The 
churches over which he was last settled had long been 
in difficulties, which were not quieted by his coming 
among them; and, in 1822, he scceded, with four other 
ministers in the North, Messra, Brokaw, Palmer, Toll, 
and Wyckoff, who had previously been suspended for 
contumacy, and they organized what was‘called “The 
True Reformed Dutch Church.” A small number of 
disaffected congregations and ministers afterwards 
joined them. In 1828 Dr. Froeligh was suspended by 
the General Synod from his professorship and from the 
ministry, fur schism and contempt of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and for promoting divisions in the Church. 
His own letters proved that he had for many years con- 
templated this secession. After this he continued to 
minister to the two churches which had seceded with 
him, as their pastor, until his decease, Oct. 8, 1827. For 
a full history of these events, see Annals of the Clussis 
of Bergen, by Benjamin C. Taylor, D.D., p. 188-238; 
also autobiographical notes incorporated in Rev. C. T. 
Demarest's Lamentation over Rev. Solomon Froeligh, 
D.D. Dr. ¥roeligh was neither very learned nor gifted 
with genius, but was a man of unquestioned ability and 
respectable attainments in the old theology. In his 
early ministry he was useful and blessed with consid- 
erable success. See also Corwin, Manual of the Ref. 
Church in America, s. v.; Minutes of General Synod, 
1823; Afemotr, by Peter Labagh, D.D., p. 129-185. 
(W. J. R. T.) 

Frohberger, Curistiax GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born July 27, 1742, at 
Wehlen, near Pirna, in Saxony. He studied at Halle 
and Leipsic, and was in 1774 preacher at Rennersdorf, 
near Herrnhut. In 1820 he retired from the ministry, 
and died Jan. 29, 1827. He published some ascetical 
works, for which see Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, i, 461 sq.; Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 774; ii, 130; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 889; Koch, Gesch. 
des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vi, 289 sq. (B. P.) 

Frohne, Jouann ApoLPH, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Jan, 11, 1652. He studied at 
Jena, where he also lectured for some time. In 1678 
he accepted a call as rector to Lemgo, was in 1680 
preacher there, and succeeded his father in 1691 as 
preacher at Mühlhausen., In 1692 he went to Giessen, 
and presented for the degree of theologiæ licentiatus, 
De Fide ut Dispositione Meritoria ad Justificationem 
contra Pontificios. In 1693 he received the theological 
Uoctorate, and died Nov. 12, 1713. He published, 
Gründlicher Beweis des geistlichen Priesterthums (Mühl- 
hausen, 1703, against which Eilmar wrote his Gründ- 
liche Erörterung der Lehre von dem geistlichen Priester- 
thum, 1704) :—Recht des geistlichen Priesters (written 
against Eilmar, 1705) :—Theologia Definitiva (Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1707). See Walch, Bib. Theol. ii, 
765 8q.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Fromman, ANDREAS, a German philosopher, was 
born at Coburg, Aug. 1], 1591, and died March 26, 1666. 
He wrote, Dissertationes 6 de Stultitia Atheismi, ud 
Psa. xiv :— De Metu Pauli ad 2 Cor. xt, 8:—De Fide 
Pontificiorum Explicata et Implicata, Formata et In- 
formi. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Frommann, Erhard Andreas, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Nov. 8,1722. He stud- 
ied at Coburg and Altdorf, was in 1756 professor of Greek 
and Oriental languages at Coburg, and died Oct. 1, 1774. 
He wrote, De Cultu Deorum ex dvoparoSectg Illustri 
(Altdorf, 1745) :— De Hermeneuta Veteris Ecclesia (ibid. 
1747) :— De Syntuxi Lingua et Precipue Ebratce (ibid. 
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cod.) :—De Lingua Profunda ad Esa. rrxtis, 19; Ezech. | presidency of Luther, and in 1517 prior of the Carmelite 
tit, 5, 6 (ibid. 1748):—De Opinata Sunctitate Lingua | monastery at Augsburg. When Luther openly broke 
Ebraice (Coburg, 1756):—De Sacris Judeorum (ibid. | with the Church of Rome, Frosch, too, began to preach 
1759) :—An Varie Lectiones ad Codicem V. Test. ex | the pure gospel at Augsburg, and in 1522 he was ap- 
Mischna Collogi Possint (ibid. 1760):— De Ecclesia | pointed by the city council as evangelical preacher. In 
Christiane Reformatione Judæis Utili (ibid. 1761) :— | 1527 he held a disputation with the Anabaptists at 
Disp. Spec. Topices Pauli tn Fide Sulvificu ex Vet. Test. | Augsburg, and in 1531 was dismissed by the council 
Probanda (ibid, 1762):— De Feminis Quibusdum que | because it leaned towards Zwinglianism. Frosch went 
Ecangelit Veritatem Tempore Reformationts Sacrorum | to Naremberg, and died there in 1533. Sce Jöcher, 
Scriptis Defenderunt (ibid. 1764) :— De Cunone Herme- | Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Koch, Geach. des 
neutico (ibid. 1767). See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- | deutschen Kirchenliedes, i, 405; ii, 475. (B. P.) 

Lexikon, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 21, 132. Frossard, Bexofr Danie. Eien, a French 


(B. P.) theologian, youngest son of Benjamin Sigismond (q. v.), 

Frommann, Georg Carl, a Lutheran theologian | was born June 26, 1802, at Paris. At the age of tifteen 
of Germany, was born April 9, 1809, at Lauten, near | he was sent to England, where he came into direct re- 
Coburg. He studied theology at Jena, Bonn, and Ber- | lationship with some distinguished members of the 
lin, with Bleek, Nitzsch, Schleiermacher, and Neander | Friends, who made a lasting impression upon him. 
for his teachers. He commenced his theological lect- | Having returned to France, he studied theology at 
ures at Jena, and his Durlegung des johunneischen Lehr- | Montauban, and presented as his thesis for the degree 
begrijfs, published in 1833 in the Studien und Kritiken, | of bachelor of divinity, Accord entre le Récit de Muése 
proved him to be a worthy pupil of his teachers. In | sur PAge du Genre IIumuin et les Phénumines Géulogiques, 


1837 he was appointed professor of theology, and in | In 1825 he was called to Nimes, and in 1847 was ap- 
1839 published his Darlegung in an extended form, | pointed director of the seminary which was to be es- 
in consideration of which the Rostock University hon- | tablished beside the theological university at Montau- 
ored him with the doctorate of theology, In the same í 


ban. In 1848 he resigned his position, and made his 
year he was called as pastor to St. Peter's, in St. Pe- | home at Bagnères-de-Bigorre, at the foot of the Pyre- 
tersburg, where he labored for twenty-five years, accom- | nees, where he died, Jan. 25, 1881. His great zeal for 
panied with great blessing. In 1865 he resigned his: the Protestants scattered about the Pvrences was so 
position, and made Berlin his residence, where he lect- | effective and so laborious that he was styled “ the apostle 
ured as honorary professor, In 1868 he was recalled | of the Pyrenees.” He wrote, L'Ami de la Famille:— 
to St. Petersburg as general superintendent, but in 1876 | Les Archives Ecangéliques :—Lu Vie Réelle : —Le Licre 
was paralyzed, and returned as an invalid to Jena, | des Futblea:—Le Catéchisme Biblique. See Lichten- 


never to resume again his work. He died Dec. 5, 1879. | berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 3, v.; Zuchold, 
He also wrote, De Disciplina A reani, gue in Vetere Ec- | Bibl. Theol. i,391. (B. P.) 


clesia Christiana Obtinuisse Fertur (Jena, 1833). See Frothaire, a French prelate, was born in the second 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, oy (B. P.) ; part of the 8th century. He was educated at the mon- 
Fronteau, Jra, a French archeologist and con- i astery of Garze, became abbot of St. Evre, at Toul, and 
troversialist, was born at Angers in 1614. After com- , bishop of that city in 813. During the revolt of Ber- 
pleting his studies in his uative city, he took the habit | nard, he proved himself faithful to the cause of Louis 
of a regular canon in the abbey of ‘Toussaint, at An- | jo Débonnaire, and took an important part in sev- 
gers, He was called to Paris in 1634, and engaged to | eral councils which judged the rebel bishops. He left 
teach philosophy, and then theology, at the abbey of | twenty-one lettera, which were published by André 
St. Genevieve, and was made chancellor of the Univer- | Duchesne, in his //istorie Francorum Scriptores, iL 
sity of Paris, Being suspected, however, of Jansenism, | See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
he was exiled to the diocese of Angers in 1661, but soon ' 
called back to Paris, where he remained until his death, 2} DOTOREA bcos MANTI —— ea 
April 17, 1662, He wrote, Summa Totius Philosophia | p INES 20h 0. Tarragona in the Beh CCN ae 
(Paris, 1640): — Thomas à Kempis Vindicatus z urned alive during the Diocletian persecution. See 
| 





1641):— De Jure Episcoporum (1659 ): — Pornsia Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s v. 
Veterum (1640). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale,s.y.| Frymuth. See Frevenstorr. 


Froreisen, Isaac, a Lutheran theologian and pro- Fryxell, Axpris, a Swedish historian, was born 
fessor of theology at Strasburg, who died June 5, 1632, | Feb. 7, 1795, at Hasselskoj, in Dalsland. In 1822 he 
is the author of, De Auy. Confess. Materia, Fundamento | Was teacher, in 1828 rector of the Marien school at 
et Forma, ete.:—Seutum Catholice Verilulis pro Inve. Stockholm, in 1833 professor, and in 1836 pastor at 
nienda Vera in his Terris Militante Ecclesia :— Disser- | Sunne, one of the largest parishes of Sweden. In 1840 
taltones contra Weigelianos :—A pologeticus contra Cu- he was received into the Stockholm Academy, and in 
rolum Sachsium Calcinistam :— Vindicia Synoptice pro | 1845 made doctor of theology. He died March 21, 1881. 
Sacro Geneseos Codice contra Bellarminum:—De An- He is known as the author of Berichte aus der Schee- 
gelis Bonis, ad Matth. ir. 11:—De Edificio Spirituali | dischen Geschichte, of which more than forty volumes 
ad 1 Cor. ii, 11-13. Sce Witte, Diarium Biographi- ; have been published since 1823. (B. P.) 


cum; Jöcher, A Uyemetnes Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) Fuchs, Adolph Friedrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
Fröreisen, Johann Leonhard, a Lutheran the- | gian of Germany, was born Dec. 27, 1758, at Neuen- 
ologian, was born May 9, 1694. He studied at Giessen | kirchen, in Mecklenburg-Strelitz. He studied at Göt- 
and Jena, was in 1724 professor of theology at Stras- | tingen, was in 1778 con-rector at the gymnasium in 
burg, and died Jan. 13, 1761, leaving, Disp. de Ostracismo | Prentzlau, in 1781 rector of the cathedral -school at 
(Strasburg, 1711) :—Me Panitentia Det (ibid, 1714):— | Ratzeburg, and in 1810 superintendent of the Gustruv 
De Infelici Divitis Felicitate ad Luc, xvi, 19:— De | diocese. He died April 13, 1828, leaving Der Brief 
Characteribus Vere Reformationis (Jena, 1717):— De | Pauli an die Romer (Stendal, 1789):— Progr. in qua 
Charlataneria Theologorum (Strasburg, 1735) :— De | Ratione ad Reliquos de Libri Hagiographorum (Kos- 
Domesticis Pustorum Visitationibus (ibid. eod.). See | tock, 1797). See Döring, Die gelehkrten Thevlogen 
Moser, Jetztlebende Theologen ; Strodtmann, Jefztlebende | Deutschlunds, i, 466 sq. (B. P.) 
Gelehrte; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, & v.| Fuchs, Gottlieb Daniel, a Lutheran theologian 
(B. P.) of Germany, who died at Stuttgart in 1783, is the au- 
Frosch, Jonass, the reformer of Augsbnrg, origi- | thor of Bibliothek der Kirchenversummlungen des 4 und 
nally belonged to the Carmelites. In 1516 he was | 5 Jahrhunderts (Leipsic, 1780-1784. 4 vola). See Winer, 
made licentiate of theology at Wittenberg, under the | //andbuch der theul, Lit. i, 659. (B. P.) 


FUCHS 


Fuchs, Karl Heinrich, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who was born in 1762 at Heidelberg, and 
died at Munich in 1842, is the author of, Annalen der 
Protest, Kirche im Konigreich Bayern (Noremberg, 
1819-23): — Allgemeine Uebersicht des Zustandes der 
Protest. Kirche in Bayern, etc. (Anspach, 1830) ;— Die 
Eisfthrung der Kirchencorstande (Nitremberg, 1822) : 
—lie Evangelische Kirche, thre Bekenntnisse und Gol- 
teadtenstlichen Iandlungen (ibid. 1829):— Annalen der 
Protest. Kirche im Königreich Bayern (Munich, 1839- 
43). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 785; ii, 20, 
12, 77, 79, 100, 195; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 392 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Fuchten, Jonaxx, a Protestant theologian, was 
born at Antwerp, Nov. 26, 1568, became pastor at Ilil- 
desheim in 1602, and died at Helmstädt, Nov. 26, 1622, 
professor and doctor of theology. He edited, Paschasii 
Ratberti Testimoniu SS. Patrum de Genuino Eucharistie 
Intelectu Usugue :— Ejusdem Fibri H de Spiritu S. :— 
Sancti Augustini Sertèntias ex Omnibus ejus Operibus 
a S. Prospero Excerptas, ete. See Witte, Diarium Bi- 
ogruphicum ; Jöcher, Allyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 911. (B. P.) 

Fuga, Ferninanpo, an eminent Italian architect, 
was born at Florence in 1699, and studied under Gio. 
Battista Fugini. In 1725 he was sent to Naples by 
cardinal Giudire, to erect a chapel in his palace. He 
also erected the Church della Morte, in the Strada Giulia. 
He died at Florence, Feb. 7, 1782. See Biog. Unirer- 
selle, à v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Fiihrich, Josern vox, a Bohemian painter, was 
born at Kratzau in 1800. His adiniration for the pict- 
ures in the wayside chapels of his native country led 
him to attempt a sketch of The Natictily for the Christ- 
mas festival in his father’s house. He became the pu- 
pd of Bengler in the Academy of Prague in 1816, and 
in 1826 went to Rome, where he added three frescos 
to those executed by Cornelius and Overbeck in the 
Palazzo Massimi. In 1831 he finished the Triumph 
of Christ, now in the Raczyuski Palace at Berlin. In 
1834 he became custos, and in 1841 professor of compo- 
sition in the Academy of Vienna. After this he com- 
pleted the monumental pictures of the Church of St. 
Nepomuk, and (1854-61) the vast series of wall-paint- 
ings which cover the inside of the Lerchenfeld Church 
at Vienna. In 1872 he was pensioned, and made a 
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FULLER 


“indulgences of an hundred days,” probably, as Fuller 
suggests, so many days to all in hia province who went 
on a pilgrimage to that place—“ an over-papal act for 
a plain archbishop.” He died in 1288, and was buried 
in Trinity Church, Dublin. See Fuller, Worthtes of 
England (ed. Nuttall), i, 228. 

Fulcran, saint and bishop, was a native of Lodeve, 
archdiocese of Narbonne, France, in the 10th century, 
and from his childhood exhibited marked piety. He 
was educated by Theodoric, bishop of Lodeve, who or- 
dained him. On the death of Theodoric, the city 
elected Fulcran to be his successor, and he was conse- 
crated at Narbonne by archbishop Imerick, Feb. 4, 949, 
His zeal and humility endeared him to his flock, as did 
also his abundant charity in time of famine. For a 
harsh word (“The man deserves to be burnt”) spoken 
of a bishop who had fallen into heresy, and whom he 
heard was actually burned by the people, he was filled 
with remorse, twice went to Rome to do penance, tore 
the clothes from his back, bade his companions beat 
him through the streets with thorn branches, and made 
his confessions in the Qhurch of St. Peter, When near 
his death, multitudes poured to Lodeve to receive his 
blessing. Fulcran died in 1006. He is celebrated in 
the Gallican martyrology (Feb, 13), and his life has 
been written by bishop Bernard Guido, compiled from 
ancient notices and lives of this saint, published by Bol- 
landus. See Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints, ii, 294. 

Pulford, Francis, D.D., a Canadian prelate, was 
born at Sidmouth, England, in 1803, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, of which he became a fellow in 
1825. He held prominent positions in the Church of 
England, and in 1850 became lord-bishop of Montreal 
and metropolitan of Canada. He died in Montreal, 
Sept. 9, 1868. His writings include Sermons :—Prog- 
ress of the Reformation: —and other works, 

Fulke or Sramrorp, was born in Somersetshire, 
made treasurer of St. Paul’s, London, and then by papal 
bull declared archbishop of Dublin in 1256. He died 
in his manor of Finglas in 1271, and was buried in St. 
Mary’s chapel, of the Ckurch of St. Patrick. See Fuller, 
Worthies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), iii, 94. 

Fulla (or Volla), in Scandinavian mythology, 
was a goddess, the sister and companion of the goddess 
Freia. 

Fuller, Nicholas, a learned English divine, was 


knight of the order of Francis Joseph. He died March | born at Southampton in 1557, and educated at a free 
13, 1876. “Fubrich has been fairly described as a | schoul in the same place, and at Hart Hall, Oxford. He 
‘Nazarene, a romantic religious artist, whose pencil did became rector of Allington, Wiltshire, prebend of Sal- 
more than any other to restore the old spirit of Dürer | isbury, and rector of Bishop Waltham, Hampshire. He 


aad give new shape to cuuntless incidents of the gospel 
and scriptural legends.” His principal works are his 
illustrations of Tieck’s Genofera, The Lord's Prayer, 
The Triumph of Christ, The Road to Bethlehem, The 
Succession of Christ, accordiug to Thomas à Kempis, 
The Prodigal Son, and the verses of the Psalter. See 
Eacyclop. Brit, 9th ed., 8. v. 

Fubrmann, WItne_m Davin, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Soest, May 15, 1764, 
was in 1806 preacher at Hamm, and died Jan. 20, 1838. 
He is the author of, Handbuch der theol, Literutur 
(Leipsic, 1818-21, 2 vola ):— Handbuch der neuesten 
theol. Literatur (Barmen, 1835) :— Handwörterbuch der 
christi. Religions- und Kirchengeschichte (Halle, 1826-29, 
3 vols ) :— Christliche Gluubenslehre in alphubetischer 
Ordwrmy (Leipsic, 1802): — Christliche Morallehre für 
des Kanzelgebrauch in alphabetischer Ordnung (ibid. 
1597-1803, 5 vols.). See Winer, //undbuch der theol. 
Lit. i G, 295, 538; ii, 56; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 395. 
(R P) 

Fulborn, StTePHen pe, an English prelate of the 
13th century, was born at Fulborn, Cambridgeshire. In 
1274 he became bishop of Waterford and lord treasurer 
of Ireland ; hence he was preferred archbishop of Tuam, 
and was also chief-justice of Ireland. He is reported 


to have given to the Church of Glastonbury, England, | 1879). 


died in 1622. His works are Miscellanea Theologica, 
lib. iii (Heidelberg, 1612) :— Miscellanea Sacra (1622). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, 
and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Fuller, Richard, D.D., an eminent Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Beaufort, S. C., April 22, 1804. He 
studied under Rev. Dr. Brantly, entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1820, but on account of ill-health left it dur- 
ing his junior year, and became a lawyer in his native 
state, In 1832 he was converted, under the preaching 
of Rev. Daniel Barker, joined the Baptist Church, was 
ordained the next vear pastur at Beaufort, and in 1847 
removed to Baltimore to take charge of the Seventh 
Baptist Church. In 1836 he visited Europe, and dur- 
ing his pastorate at Beaufort was engaged in a contro- 
versy with bishop England on the Roman Catholic 
claims, as well as with Dr. Wayland on the slavery 
question. He died in Baltimore, Oct. 20, 1876. Dr. 
Fuller was an eloquent preacher, an admirable pastor, 
and a noble specimen of Christian manliness and power. 
Besides Letters on the above controversies and several 
Sermons, he published an A rqument on Close Communion 
(1849), and was one of the editors of the Baptist J/yum- 
book. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclup. s. v.; Drake, 
Dict. of Amer. Big. 8. v.; Life, by Cuthbert (N. Y. 


FULRAD 


Pulrad (Lat. Folredus), an early French prelate, 
the son of wealthy parents in Alsace, became fuurteenth 
abbot of St. Denis, in Paris, about 750, and was for 
many years ambassador of kings and popes, who con- 
ferred upon him the most special privileges. He died 
in 784. See Smith, Dict. of Christ, Biog. s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog., Générale, s. v. 


Fulton, WiıLLiam, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, officiated, after his ordination, in Fremont, 
O.; about 1859 removed to Chicago, IIL; and in 1860 
to Cedar Rapids, Ia., where he became rector of Grace 
Church; in 1864 of All-Hallow’s parish, Snow Hill, 
Md.; in 1870 of Spring Ilill parish, Salisbury, where 
he died, Dec. 6, 1877, aged forty-nine years. See Prot. 
Episc. A lmanuc, 1879, p. 168. 


Fumel, Jeax Feuix HeNRI De, a French prelate, 
was born at Toulouse in 1717; studied at St. Sulpice; 
was consecrated bishop of Lodeve in 1750; distinguished 
himself by his episcopal ability, his ardent charity, and 
his attachment to the authority of the Church, and 
died Jan, 2, 1790. He wrote several funeral orations. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule,s. v. 

Funeral Service, that part of the liturgy which 
the Church of England appoints to be read at the bur- 
ial of the dead. It is said to have been of very great 
antiquity, and was used both in the Eastern and West- 
ern churches. This service is read over all the dead 
indiscriminately, with the exception of those who die 
unbaptized, of self-murderers, and those who die under 
the sentence of the greater excommunication. 


Furies (Bumenides or Dire), mythical person- 
ages, either daughters of Nox and Acheron, of Terra 
and the blood of Saturn, of the Earth and Darkness, of 
Eris, that is, Contention, or of Jupiter. ‘Their names 
were Alecto, Megara, and Tisiphone. Some adda fourth, 
called Lyssa; though others recognise but one Fury, 
called Adrastia, daughter of Jupiter and Necessity, and 
the avenger of all vice. Their office was to force per- 
sous guilty of crimes committed in secret to confess 
their guilt. They punished their incorrigible subjects 
with insanity. They were represented as of vast size, 
old, squalid, and terrible to behold. ‘They wore a dark 
robe with a serpent as a girdle. The uncultured age 
took pains to connect everything horrible with these 
frightful forms: eyes emitting flame, snake-haira, claw- 
hands, with viper scourges. ‘Their dwelling-place is an 
iron palace in the infernal region, where they torture 
those who arrive in Tartarus without being reconciled 
to the gods. With the progress of civilization the 
myths of these deities had many changes; the bloody 
pictures disappeared, and in their place were substituted 
the Eumenides (q. v.) 


Furinalia, an annua) festival celebrated by the an- 
cient Romans in honor of the obscure goddess Furina. 
Ic was observed towards the end of July, aud the services 
were conducted by a flamen. 


Furini, Francesco, an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Florence in 1604, and studied in the schools 
of Passignano and Roseli, and then went to Rome. 
Among his finest works was a picture of The Three 
Graces, in the Palazzo Strozzi. He painted a number 
of large works for the churches, the best of which are 
at Borgo San Lorenzo, near Florence, representing St. 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata, and the Conception of 
the Virgin. He died in 1649. See Spooner, Biog. Mist. 
of the Fine Arts, 6. v. 

Fürst, Jucius, an eminent Hebrew scholar of Ger- 
many, was born May 12, 1805, at Zerkowo, in the duchy 
of Posen. He studied at different universities, and af- | 
ter having taken his degree as doctor of philosophy, 
took up his abode at Leipsic, where he commenced his 
lectures at the university in 1839. In 1864 he was 
made professor, and died Feb. 9, 1873. He published, 
Lehrgebdude der aramdischen Idiome ( Leipsic, 1835) : 
—Perlenschniire aramdischer Gnomen und Lieder (1836) : 
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—Concordantia Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testa. ' 
mentii (1837-40) :—/ebrdisches und Chaldäisches Hund- 
wörterbuch (1857-61, and often; English translation by 
S. Davidson, Lond, 1864; 3d ed. 1867) :— Geschichte der 
bibl. Literatur (1867-70, 2 vols.) :—Der Kanon des Alien 
Testaments (1868, 2 vols.) :— Kulur- und Litteraturge- 
schichte der Juden in Asien (vol. i, 1849) :—Geschichte 
des Karäerthuma (1862-65, 3 vols.) :— Bibliotheca Ju- 
daica (1848-63, 3 vola.). > See Kayserling, Bibliothek 
Jüdischer Kanzelredner, ii, 285; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
396 q.; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, 
p. 483; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the 19th Century, 
p. 89 sq. (B. P.) 

Fiirstenthal], Jacos RAFAEL a Hebrew scholar, 
was born in 1781, and died at Breslau, Dec. 16, 1855. 
He published, Selichoth, or the penitential prayers, with 
a German translation and Hebrew commentary (Bres- 
lau, 1823-24, 2 vols.) :—he also translated into German 
Pakuda’s (q. v.) nbn PAM, or, Duties of the 
Heart (ibid. 1835) :—Maimonides’ More Nebuchim (only 
the first part, Krotoschin, 1839):—Aboab's Menorath 
ha-maor (ibid. 1843). A very valuable work of his is 
Rabbinische Anthologie (Breslau, 1834). See Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 307 sq., where a complete list of his works 
is given. (B. P.) 

Fiirstenberg, Ferdinand von, a German prel- 
ate, was born at Bilstein, in Westphalia, Oct. 21, 1626. 
Dedicated to the Church from infancy, he became canon 
of Hildesheim, and finally cumererie segreto of pope Al- 
exander VII. He was chosen bishop of Paderborn, 
April 20, 1661, and took possession the fullowing October. 
He administered his diocese with a remarkable spirit 
of equity, encouraged public instruction, caused new 
school buildings to be erected, attended to a careful dis- 
tribution of instruction, preached successfully in behalf 
of various missions, and raised fur this object 101,740 
thalers. In 1678 he became bishop of Munster, after 
having been the coadjutor of his predecessor, alao vicar- 
general of the pope for the countries of the North. He 
died June 26, 1683, leaving some poems and other works. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Fiirstenberg, Franz Egon von, a German 
prelate, was born at Strasburg, May 27,1662. He was 
minister to the elector of Cologne, Maximilian Henry. 
His attachment to Louis XIV Jed him to contribute to 
the formation of the Ligue de Rhin, contracted in view 
of the peace between the king and several electors of 
Germany. In 1661 he induced the elector of Cologne 
to leave to the disposal of the king of France the places 
of Nuiz and of Kaiserwerth. He was appointed bishop 
of Metz in 1658, but in 1663 resigned this position for 
that of Strasburg. He devoted himself to recovering 
from the hands of the Lutherans certain domains which 
formerly belonged to the Church of Strasburg. This 
prelate died April 1, 1682, a little after the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic faith in the Cathedral of Stras- 
burg, and after the recall of the canons in accordance 
with the submission of Strasburg to the king of France. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a v. 


Fürstenberg, Wilhelm Egon von, surnamed 
Prince William, brother of Franz, was born in 1629. 
Like his elder brother, he was counsellor to the elec- 
tor of Cologne, Maximilian Henry, and declared him- 
self a partisan of France. Incensed at this, the em- 
peror removed him, Feb. 13, 1674, then imprisoned 
him successively at Vienna and at Neustadt. Fürsten- 
berg did not regain his liberty until after the peace 
of Nimeguen. Called to the bishopric of Metz in 
1663, he resigned the following year. He was ap- 
pointed bishop of Strasburg on the death of bis brother 
in 1682. He then committed to the Jesuits the direc- 
tion of a seminary and college founded by him. In 
1686, through the representation of the French govern- 
ment, he received from pope Innocent XI the hat of 
a cardinal, He was elected coadjutor of Maximilian 
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Henry, elector of Cologne, Jan. 7, 1688; but the court 
of Rome, then at variance with the court of France, did 
mg ratify this election, and another candidate, prince 
Clement of Bavaria, bishop of Ratisbon, superseded him. 
ln compensation fur this he received of Louis XIV the 
abbey of St. Germain-les-Prés, where he went to dwell. 
He died at Paris, April 10, 1704. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générule, 8. v. 

Fuss (Lat. Fusivs), ADAM, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born July 28, 1580, studied at Jena 
and Leipsic, and died in 1648. He published, Compen- 
dium Dictionarium Iler. Germanicum (Leipsic, 1632): 
—Horologiam Schickardi Germ. (ibid. eod.). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 310; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (BP.) 

Fissli, Jonann Conran, a Reformed theologian 
of Germany, who was born at Zurich in 1707, and died 
in 1775, is the author of, Thesaurus Ilistoriæ Ilelretica 
(Zurich, 1735) :— Nachricht ron der Ziirchischen Ueber- 
setzung des Josephus (ibid. 1736):—Comment. ad Rom. 
r. 13 (ibid, 1738 ): — Diss. Apologetica pro Davide 
Rege Adc. Obtrectutiones P. Baelii (ibid. 1741): — Bei- 
träge zur Erläuterung der Reformations-Geschichte des 
Schweizerlandes (ibid. 1741-53) :—Episiole ab Ecole- 
sie Ilelreticæ Reformatoribus vel ud eos Scripta (ibid. 
1742) :— Dissertatio de Funaticis Sec. xi in Italia (Berne, 
1761):—Neue und unpurtheiische Kirchen- und Keizer- 
Ilislorie der .mitilern Zeit (Frankfort, 1770) :— De Genu- 
ini Albigensium et Waldensium Distinctione (in the 
Misc. Lips. part 10). See Jucher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Hundbuck der theol. Lit. i, 576, 
747, 810. (B. P.) 

Puttafahi, in the mythology of the South Sea 
islands, is the mightiest among the gode of the sea, 
whom the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands worship. 
Many sacritices of fruits and flowers are given to him 
and his wife Faikuwa. 

Pyfe, Rosrrr A., D.D.,a Baptist minister, was born 
of Sevtch parents, Oct. 20, 1816, at Saint-Philippe, near 
Montreal. He studied at Madison University, N. Y., 
and graduated at the Newton Theological Institution in 
1842; was ordained at Brookline, Mass., and was pastor 
in Perth, Can., the same year. In 1843 he removed to 
Montreal to take a position as professor in the college 
there; next vear became pastor of a Church in Toronto; 
in 1848 was again pastor in Perth; about 1850 removed 
to Warren, R. I.; in 1853 to Milwaukee, Wis.; in 1855 
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to Toronto again, over the Bond Street Church; in 1860 
was elected president of the Canadian Literary Insti- 
tute at Woodstock, and died there, Sept. 4, 1878. Few 
Baptist ministers in Canada have accomplished more 
for the denomination which he so ably represented 
than Dr. Fyfe. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop, 8, v. 
(J. C. S.) 

Fylfot (or Fytfot), i. e. fvurfooted, a term used to 
describe a mystical cross, made from the combination, 
in a crucifurm arrangement, of four Greek gammas, 
thus (fig. 1), or thus (fig. 2); occasionally the small y was 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 8. 


employed, thus (fig. 8). It was also called Gammatium 
(Tauparior), the Greek term for this mystical device, 
Its use formed a part of the ancient Secret Discipline 
in the primitive Church. See GAMMADIA. 

Funeral Pall, a 
covering for the coffin 
during the procession 
to church, during the 
service in church, and 
until the coffin is after- 
wards placed in the @ 
grave. Anciently palls $ 
were either of violet § 
ar black, adorned with 
a cross, and sometimes 
richly embroidered 
with flowers, heraldic 
devices, or tigures of 
saints, 

Fylla, in Norse my- 
thology, was one of the 
Asas who live with 
Frigga, in Wingolf, in 
the palace Fensaler. 
She is very beautiful, 
has long, flowing hair, 
and delicate color of skin. A golden band on her fore- 
head characterizes her as a goddess, and she is the con- 
fidential adviser of the wife of Odin, as well as her 
private maid. 





Funeral Pall of the 16th Century. 


G. 


Gabăta (or Gabbatha), properly a bowl; hence 
a pensile lamp of similar 
form, for a church, made 
of different metals—gold, 
silver, brass, and electrum. 
These lamps were fre- 
quently embossed, or dec- 
orated in bass-relief, and 
ornamented with lilies, 
heads of gryphons or 
lions, or even fashioned 
in the form of these ani- 





—— mals. Like the corone 
m T — e . . 
An Ancient Gabata. be for lighting, they 
very often had crosses at- 
tached to them. 


Gabbai, Isaac ibn-, a Jewish writer, who flour- 
isbed at Leghorn at the beginning of the 17th century, 
is the author of TMI 53, or, a commentary on the 
Mishna (Venice, 1614, and often), See First, Bibl 


Jedi, 311; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Gabbai, Meïr ibn-, a Jewish writer of Italy, in 
the 16th century, is the author of, MINAN 475, a caba- 


— — — 


listic work, which treats of the ten sephiroth (Pa- 
dua, 1563; latest edition, by Goldberg, Berlin, 1850): 
—WIEM Ds, also DNDN MIND, a cabalistico- 
philosophical work (Mantua, 1545):—3p>" msdin, 
cabalistic explanations of the Jewish prayers (Con- 
stantinople, 1560). See De’ Rossi, Dizionurio Storico 
(Germ. trausl.), p. 107 sq.; Furst, Bib. Jud. i, 311 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Gabriel, Festiva or, is celebrated by the Greek 
Church on March 26, in honor of the archangel Gabriel. 

Another holy day, called the Festival of Sts. Gabriel 
and Michael, is held in honor of the two archangels, on 
Nov. 1, by the Greek Church. 

Gabriel (surnamed Sererus), a Greek prelate, born 
in Monembasia in 1577, was ordained bishop of Phila- 
delphia, at Constantinople, by the patriarch Jeremiah. 
Seeing that his church contained few Greeks, he with- 
drew to Venice, where he was bishop of the Grecks liv- 
ing there. His writings were published by Simon, un- 
der the title, Fides Ecclesia Orientalis (in Greek and 
Latin, 1671). They comprise two treatises, one relat- 
ing to the sacraments, the other entitled 4 pologia, pub- 
lished for the first time at Venice in 1600. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biug. Générale, 8 v. 


GABRIELLI 


Gabrielli, a heretical prelate, lived in the latter 
half of the 17th century, He belonged tu the Roman 
branch of the Gabrielli family. Actions both foul and 
strange have been imputed to him, such as making sac- 
rifices of human blood at the reunions of his friends. 
Francis Vicchitelli, called also Cecco Foliyname, had 
been sent to assassinate the marquis of Buffalo, but the 
emissary being seized, exposed his accomplices, among 
them Gabrielli, who was confined in a convent of Monte 
Cassino, and deprived of his income, Afterwards he 
was conducted to the chateau of Perugia by the order 
of Innocent XI. See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, xv. 


Gabrielli, Giovanni Maria, an Italian cardi- 
nal, was born at Citta-da-Castello, Jan. 10, 1654, and 
died Sept. 17, 1711. He is known as the apologist of 
cardinal Sfondrati’s works. See Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lerikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
av. (B. P.) 

Gabrielli, Giulio, an Italian prelate, was born at 
Rome, Aug. 20, 1748; became bishop of Sinigaglia, and 
cardinal-priest, Feb. 23, 1801, and on March 27, 1808, 
pro-secretary of state under Pius VIL On account of 
his incessant recriminations, Gabrielli was arrested Ly 
order of Napoleon, and on June 17 was superseded by 
cardinal Pecca. After the removal of the pope, Gabri- 
elli went to France, and was banished to Saumur, In 
1813 he was permitted, with several other cardinals, to 
accompany the pope W Fontainebleau. He afterwards 
returned to Rome, where he was likely to be elected 
pope, but died in 1822. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8, v. 

Gabrino, Avavstino, an Italian fanatic, was born 
at Brescia, and lived in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury. He was chief of a sect of fanatics called the 
Chevaliers of the Apocalypse. He declared his inten- 
tion of defending the Catholic Church against the anti- 
christ whose reign he believed to be approaching. He 
gave as ensigns to his followers a sabre and staff of 
command in the form of a cross, a sparkling star, and 
the names of three angels, Gabricl, Michael, and Ra- 
phael, upon their clothing. They numbered about 
twenty-four, mostly artisans. On Palm Sunday of 
1694, Gsabrino rushed, sword in hand, upon the ecclesi- 
astics, claiming their homage. He was accontingly 
imprisoned as a madman. A number of his proselytes 
were arrested upon the confessions of one of them, and 
the reat dispersed. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule,s.v. 


Gack, Grono Cukisroprn, a Lutheran theologian, 
was born at Hof, in Bavaria, in 1793, and died at Sulz- 
bach in 1851. He wrote, De Preabytertorum Constitu- 
tione, etc. (Sulzbach, 1823) :— Geachichte dea Herzogthums 
Sulzbach (Leipsic, 1847). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lüt. ii, 19,215; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 399. (B. P.) 


Gadara (now Um-Keis). For a recent and full ac- 








Gadara (U m-Kels). 
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(From Thomson’s Central Palestine and Phænicia.) 
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count of the present condition of this interesting site, 
see Merrill, Eust of the Jordun (N. Y. 1881), p. 145 sq. 


Gadsden, Curistorier P., D.D., a Protestant 
Epiwopal clergyman, was assistant minister in Charles- 
ton, S. C., for many vear, until 1859, when he became 
rector of St. Luke’s Church im that city. He was a 
member of the standing committee of his diocese, a 
member of the board of misions to the colored men 
and freedmen of South Carolina, and a deputy to the 
General Convention. He died July 24, 1871, aged forty- 
five years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1872, p. 127. 


Gaelic Version or rux Scrirrures, This lan- 
guage is spuken in the Highlands and Western Isles 
of Scotland. It was not till the vear 1767 that a New 
Test. in the Gaelic tongue was provided for the Scotch 
Highlanders in the translation of the Rev. James Stu- 
art of Killin. The work was published at the expense 
of the Society in Scotland for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The first edition consisted of 10,000 cop- 
ies, and a larger edition of 21,500 copies was issued by 
the same society in 1796. The next step of the suciety 
was to obtain a Gaelic version of the Ohl Test, To 
facilitate the work, the Old Test. was divided into four 
parts, two of which were allotted to the Rev. Dr. John 
Stuart, of Luss, the son of the translator of the New 
Test.; a third parr, also, afterwards fell to his share, 
although it had in the first instance been executed by 
another hand. The remaining fourth part, consisting 
of the prophetical books, was translated by the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, of Campbelltown, and, on its completion, was 
found to differ altogether in style and exccution from 
the other portion of the Bible translated by Dr. Stuart. 
The whole version was completed for thé press in 1801. 
In consequence of many complaints concerning the dis- 
crepancy in style between the prophetical and the oth- 
er books, the society resolved in their next edition to 
subject the prophetical books to a thorough revision, 
that they might be rendered conformable to the other 
parts of the version. This plan was cffected in 1807, 
and 20,000 copies of the Old together with the New 
lest. were printed at Glasgow, under the care of the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, of Dingwall. Inthe same year 
the British and Foreign Bible Sccietv published, in Lon- 
don, an edition, consisting of 20,000 Bibles and 10,000 
Testaments, but not being sufficient to satisfy the ur- 
gent demands for more copics, from time to time other 
editions followed. The total number of Gaclic Bibles 
and Testaments printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society up to March 31, 1884, was 160,126. This 
number, however, does not include a supply of 50,500 
Bibles and Testaments furnished to the Highlanders by 
other societies between 1810 and 1829. See Bible of 
Every Land, p. 158. (B. P.) 


Gaetano, Antonio, an Italian prelate, was born 
in 1566. He was archbishop of Capua, 
for several vears nuncio at Vienna and 
Madrid, and died in-1624. He was learn- 
ed, and handled satire with much ability. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s v. 


Gaetano, Bonifacio, an Italian 
prelate, was bishop of Cassano in 1599, 
vice-legate of Urban, cardinal in 1606, 
archbishop of Tarentum in 1613, and 
finally legate of Romagna. He died 
June 29, 1617, leaving some sermons. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Gagarin, Ivax S.a Jesuit, was born 
in Russia in 1814, For some time he 
held an appointment in the Russian di- 
plomatic service, and joined his order in 
1843. Afterwards he devoted a good 
deal of attention to the differences be- 
tween the Eastern and Western church- 
es, and published as the result of hia 
studies a considerable number of books 
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of these being, Le Clergé Russe: — Iæs Eglises d'Orient: 
—Le Pape:—L'Eglise Russe et les Ruscolniks :—Les 
Jisustes en Russie. He co-operated with some of his 
countrymen in founding the excellent Slavonic library 
in Paris, known as the Musée Slave, which, since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France, in 1880, has been 
located in the Rue de Sevres. Gagarin died at Paris, 
July 20, 1882. (B. P.) 

Gagliardi, Achille, an Italian Jesuit, who died 
at Modena, July 6, 1607, is the author of Breve Com- 
pendio Intorno alla Professione Christiana :—De Dis- 
ciplina Hominis :— Explicatio Instituti Societatis Jesu: 
— Medilationes pro Omnibus Hominum Statibus. Sece 
Alegambe, Bibliotkeca Scriptorum Societutis Jesu ; 
Jöcher, A llgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gagliardi, Paolo, a canon at Brescia, where he 
died, Aug. 16, 1742, ia known as the editor of Veterum 
Briziæ Epiæscoporum Philasterii et Gaudentii Opera 
(Brixen, 1788) : — Gaudentii Sermones (Padua, 1720; 
Augsburg, 1757). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol Lit. i, 875, 
96. (B. P.) 

Gagnatius. See CAGNAZZO. 


Gagnée (Gagni or Gaigny), JEAN DE (Lat. 
Gugneus), a French theologian, was born in Paris. 
Having been made treasurer at the College of Navarre, 
he commenced, about 1524, the study of theology, which 
he was called to teach in 1529. He then translated the 
Livre des Sentences. In 1531 he became rector of the 
university, and was made doctor of theology. Being 
called to the court of Francis I, he copied rare manu- 
scripts in the royal library. Having become almoner 
and preacher of the king, Gagnée made use of his in- 
fluence for the maintenance of the privileges of the 
university. He died in 1549, leaving, Commentarius 
Primasii Uticensis in Epistolas S. Puuli (Latin and 
French; Paris and Lyons, 1537):—a translation from 
Latin to French of the Sermons of Guerrie, abbot of 
Iyny :—Davidici Psalmi (Paris, 1547):—Paraphrasis 
in Fpistvlam ad Romanos (ibid. 1533, 1633) :—Scholia 
in Erangelia quatuor et in Actus Apostolorum (ibid. 
1552, 1631, and in the Biblia Maxima of John de la 
Haye, ibid. 1643) : — Hendeca Syllabus de Sanctissimo 
Christi Corpore in Eucharistia. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gahan, WiLIIAM, D.D., an eminent Roman Cath- 
olie divine, was born in Dublin, Ireland, June 5, 1732. 
On Sept. 18, 1749, he joined the hermits of St. Augus- 
tine in Dublin, aud the year after was sent to the con- 
vent of the order at Louvain, to complete his ecclesi- 
sstica] studies at the university. Here he was promoted 
to the priesthood, May 25, 1755. He returned to Ire- 
land and was made curate of the Church of St. Paul, 
Dublin, where he was in labors abundant. He died 
there, Dec. 6, 1804. His best known writings are, Ser- 
mons: —History of the Church:—The Christian Guide 
to Heaven :—Catholic Devotions. See Cath. Almunac, 
1875, p. 50. 


Gaillard pe Lonyumean, a French prelate, was 
the person who conceived the idea of a grand diction- 
ary of universal history, the execution of which he con- 
ded to Moréri, his almoner. For the compilation of 
this work he made numerous researches in various coun- 
tries, and especially in Rome, in the library of the Vat- 
ican, It was to Gaillard de Lonjumeau that Moreri 
dedicated the first edition of this work, undertaken in 
the province, and published at Lyons in 1674. Gaillard 
was bishop of Apt from 1673 to 1693. He died in 1695. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gaillard, a Carmelite of Cologne, who 
died in 1687, is the author of Sacrificium Vespertinum 
Tripartitum,etc. (Cologne, 1682) :—Trifadus Marianum, 
ete. (ibid. 1683, 1687). See Harzheim, Bibl Colonensis ; 
Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 
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Gain (de Montaignac), FRANCOIS DE, a French prel- 
ate, was born Jan.6, 1744, at the chateau of Montaignac. 
He was at first almoner of the king and grand vicar of 
Rheims, and in 1782 became bishop of Tarbes. He was 
strongly opposed to the innovations of the assembly, 
and retired to Spain in 1790. Nevertheless, in 1791 
he came to Tarbes to protest in a public sermon against 
the new order of things, and to explain hia refusal of 
the oath. ‘The French conquests obliged him to flee to 
Portugal, and at the time of the concordat he resigned, 
Nov. 6, 1801. He died near Lisbon in 1806, leaving 
fifty-seven writings upon ecclesiastical matters. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Galatino, Pierro Di, a Franciscan of the 16th cene 
tury, professor of theology and philosophy at Rome, is 
the author of De Arcants Cutholice Veritatis, etc. (Or- 
tona di Mare, 1518, and often) :—Opus de Theologia :— 
Commentaria in Apoculypsin:—De Eccleste Catholica 
Institutione, Deformatione et Reformatione: — Ostium 
Apertum seu de recta Sucre Scripture Interpretatione, 
etc. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 814; Wolf, Bibl, Hebr. i, 
971; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Galberry, Tuomas, a Roman Catholic bishop, of 
the order of St. Augustine, was placed in the see of 
Hartford, Conn., March 19, 1876. He zealously con- 
tinued the work of his predecessors till the summer of 
1878, when, his health failing, he set out for a convent 
of his order near Philadelphia. He became so ill in 
the cars that he was removed to a hotel in New York, 
where he died, Oct.17 of the same year. See De Cour- 
cey and Shea, J/tst. of the Cath. Church in the U. S, 
p. 5, 7. 

Gale, George Washington, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born in North East, N. Y., Dec. 8, 
1789. He graduated from Union College in 1814, stud- 
ied theology one year thereafter at Princeton Seminary, 
was licensed by Hudson Presbytery in September, 1816, 
and ordained pastor at Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y. in 
1819, where he remained till 1823. In 1827 he founded 
the Oneida Manual Labor Institute at Whitesborough, 
and in 1832 Knox College, at Galesburg, Ill. He died 
there, Sept. 13, 1862. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1863, p. 296; Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p. 18; Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 

Gale, Nahum, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Auburn, Mass., March 6, 1812. He studied 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated from Amherst 
College in 1887, and four years after from the East 
Windsor Theological Seminary. He was ordained at 
Ware, June 22, 1842, of which church he was pastor’ 
until 1851, when he became professor of ecclesiastical 
history and the pastoral charge in the East Windsor 
Seminary, retaining that position until 1858. On Sept. 
1 of that vear he was installed pastor of the Church at 
Lee, and died in Newburyport, Sept. 18, 1876. Among 
his published works are, Pilgrims’ First Year tn New 
England (1857) :—Afemoir of Rev. Bennett Tyler, D.D. 
(1859) :—Conversion Through Personal Effort (1866): 
—Prophet of the Highest (1873). See Cong. Quarterly 
1877, p. 416. 

Galen, CHRISTOPH BERNHARD MATTHAUS VAN, 
a German prelate and general, was born in Westphalia 
in 1604. Having completed his studies, he travelled in 
various parts of Europe, entered as colonel the service 
of the elector of Cologne, and made, from 1637 to 1647, 
several campaigns against the French and Swedes. At 
the treaty of peace at Minster, he accepted a canonship 
in that city, afterwards obtained the provostship, and 
in 1650 was elected bishop-prince. The inhabitants 
objected to some of his regulations, and he was obliged 
to adopt special measures to compel their obedience. 
In 1664 he was chosen one of the general directors of 
the army of the empire against the Turks. Returning 
to his bishopric, he allied himself in 1665 with Charles 
II, king of England, against the people of Holland, but 
Louis XIV interposed between the belligerent parties. 
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In 1672 Galen took arms against the states-general, but 
Leopold I of Germany obliged him to make a treaty 
with them in 1674. This bishop, fierce and war-loving, 
died at Huy, Sept. 19, 1678. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 


Galesi, Do{xıxıco, an Italian prelate, lived in the 
latter half of the 17th century. He was bishop of Kuvo, 
and wrote Ecclesiastica in Matrimonium Potestas, ad- 
versus Jo. Launoi Doctrinam, etc. (Paris, 1677), which 
was followed by a reply from Launoy. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Galesni (Lat.Galesinius), PIETRO, a learned Ital- 
ian ecclesiastical antiquary and apostolical notary, who 
died about 1590, devoted most of his time to researches 
in ecclesiastical history. He endeavored to correct and 
illustrate the Roman Martyrology, by remodelling it 
and adding a number of new facts concerning the saints. 
He wrote the Lives of the Saints of Milun (1582), and 
a Commentary on the Pentateuch (1587). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Galiczon, Gatinn pr, a French theologian, was 
born at Angers, Oct. 27, 1658. Having received the 
degree of doctor of civil and canon law at the age of 
twenty, he entered into orders; in 1688 was made canon 
and chorister at St. Martin of Tours; shortly after offi- 
cial and grand vicar; but his close attention to his duties 
threw him into a dangerous illness, He returned to 
Angers and there recovered his health. Persuaded 
that the sparing of his life was a miracle, he consecrated 
himself more wholly to the service of God. In 1707 he 
was appointed bishop of Agathocles and coadjutor of 
the bishop of Babylon. He started for Persia, and died 
there soon after his arrival at Ispahan, Sept. 27, 1712. 
He wrote some works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 


Galilæum is the name given to the catechumenal 
oil in the Greek Church. It is considered as sanctified 
by drops of Meirun or holy chrism (q. v.) which are 
mixed with it. 


Galilei, ALESSANDRO, an eminent Florentine archi- 
tect, was born in 1691. He resided seven years in 
England, and on his return to Tuscany was appointed 
state architect by Cosmo III. He was invited by 
Clement XII to Rome, where he erected three superb 
monuments of art, the façades of S. Giovanni de’ Fior- 
entini and S, Giovanni Laterano, and the Corsini chap- 
el in the latter edifice. He died in 1737. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. af the 
Fine Arts, s. v. 


Galla, Saint, was a daughter of Symmachus, a Kto- 
man noble, who died in the former part of the 6th cen- 
tury; she became a widow while very young, and took 
the veil at St. Peter's monastery. She is commemo- 
rated Oct, 5. 


Galla Version or tHe Scriptures. The Galla 
language is spoken by the Gallas (q. v.). While Dr. 
Krapf resided in Shoa, between the years 1839 and 
1842, he translated the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and 
John, the epistle to the Romans, and the book of Gen- 
esis, ‘I'he gospel of Matthew and five chapters of the 
gospel of John were printed in Roman letters, the cop- 
ies being designed for distribution among the Galla 
tribes around Shoa, where the Church Missionary So- 
ciety contemplated the establishment of a mission. The 
opposition of the Abyssinian priesthood led, however, 
to the abandonment, in 1844, of the Shoa mission, and 
the station was accordingly transferred to the Wanika 
country, whence it was hoped that opportunities fur a 
wider dissemination of the Bible than that originally 
contemplated by the society might accrue. But these 
hopes have been doomed to be disappointed. Of late 
the translation of the Bible into the Galla language has 
again been taken up by the Rev. Dr. Krapf, and among 
the translations published, the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society announced, for the vear 1876, the New Test. 
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in Galla, printed in Amharic characters. Besides the 
New Test. there ate also printed the books of Genesis 
and Exodus, the latter having left the press in 1877. 
For the study of the language, see Tutschek, Dictionary 
ard Grammar ofthe Gallu Language (Munich, 1844- 
45). (B. P.) 


Gallæus, Servativs, a Reformed preacher of Hal- 
land, who died near the end of the 17th century, is 
known as the editor of Lactantius’s works, published at 
Leyden in 1660; he also edited the Stbylline Oracles 
(Amsterdam, 1687-88), and wrote Dissertationes de 
Stbyllis Eurumque Oraculis (ibid. 1688). See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 908. (B. P.) 


Galland, THomas, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Hull. He was converted at the age of 
fifteen, under the ministry of W. E. Miller, and being 
designed for the ministry of the Charch of England, 
was sent to Cambridge, where he graduated as master 
of arts. He entered the Methodist ministry, but still 
prosecuted his studics, He was one of the advanced 
liberal members of the Conference, but, with indepen- 
dence of thought, he deferred to the peace and unity 
of the Church. With unbending principles, he was 
tender and charitable towards others; with great vigor 
of intellect, he was simple, frank, and ingenuous; with 
an anxious desire for the freedom of the Church, he 
had a fixed conccrn fur Christian order. He was a lead- 
er in the institution of that body and of its spiritual 
government, and ably advocated all its great interests. 
His ministry, which began in 1816, was evangelical, 
ardent, and powerful; and he was withal a diligent and 
faithful pastor. He died suddenly at Hull, May 12, 
1848, aged forty-nine years. Galland was wealthy and 
liberal. Asa pulpit expositor of Scripture, he was, per- 
hapa, without an equal in his day. See Minutes of the 
British Conference, 1848 ; Stevenson, Ci/y-Road Chapel, 
p. 266; Smith, J/ist. af Wesl. Meth. iii, 85, 229, 244, 350, 
855, 412, 419, 478, 479; Everett, Wesl. Centenary Tak 
ings, vol. ii, sketch 9. 

Gallardo, MATTEO, a reputable Spanish painter, 
resided at Madrid in 1657. There is a picture of Christ, 
and several of the Virgin, by him. which are highly 
commended. See Spooner, Biog, Hist. of the Pine Arte, 
8. V. 

Galle, PHILIP, an eminent Dutch engraver, was 
born at Haarlem in 1537, and early established himself 
at Antwerp. The following are some of his prints: 


| Solomon Directing the Building of the Temple ; a set of 


prints of subjects frum the Old and New Test.; A brakam 
Sacrificing Isaac; Christ with the Two Disciples at 
Emmaus. He died in 1612. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Big. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 6. v. 


Gallemart, JoANNES DE, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, who died at Douay in 1625, doctor and profeseor 
of theology, is known as the editor of Cunomes et Decre- 
ta Concil. Trid. (Cologne, 1620). See Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 319. (B. P.) 


Galli, priests of Cybele (q. v.) among the ancient 
Romans, who received the worship of this goddess from 
the Phrygians. They were selected from the lowest 
clase of society, and were allowed at certain times to 
ask alms from the people. The chief priest among 
them was called A rchigullus. 


Gallican Councils: councils held in France, but 
at some place unknown. 

I. A.D. 855, at Poitiers or Toulouse, possibly. St. 
Hilary, writing to the Easterns, A.D. 360, says he, five 
vears before, with the bishops of France, withdrew from 
the communion of the Arian bishops Ursacius and Va- 
lens, and of Saturninus of Arles, who had espoused their 
cause. The opening chapters of his work addressed to 
Constantius are thought to have emanated from this 
council. 
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IL A.D.876. There seems a reference to one such in 
a law of that year, dated Treves, of the Theodosian 
code; but it is uot known where or for what object. 

IIL A.D. 444, in which Hilary of Arles presided, and 
Chelidonius of Besancon, where this council may have 
met, therefore, was accused of being husband of a widow, 
and deposed. On appealing, however, to St. Leo he was 
restored, as having been condemned on a false charge. 
Both their letter to him and his answer are preserved 
among his epistles. 

IV. A.D. 678, at some place unknown; when St. Le- 
odegar or Leger, bishop of Autun, was degraded as hav- 
ing been accessory to the death of king Childeric II 
five vears before. 

V. A.D. 678 or 679, against the Monothelites; as ap- 
pears from the reference made to it by the Gallican 
bishops subscribing to the Roman synod under pope 
Agatho, preserved in the 4th act of the 6th council, but 
they do not say where. 

VL A.D. 796, at Tours possibly, where Joseph, bishop 
of Mans and a suffragan of Tours, was deposed for cru- 
elty. 

VII. Three more councils may be grouped under 
this head, usually called Councils of Auvergne, but this 
name is misleading, as it means the town furmerly so 
called, not the province. When the town changed its 
name to Clermont, councils held there subsequently 
were stvled by its new name, while the earlier retained 
its old. We save confusion, therefore, by classing them 
under Gallican. Of these the first met Nov. 8, A.D. 585, 
in the second year of king Theodebert, and passed six- 
teen canons, to which fifteen bishops, headed by Hono- 
ratus, metropolitan of Bourges, subscribed ; his suffragan 
of Auvergne subscribing second. ‘Their canons depre- 
cate lay influences in the appointment of bishops, and 
lay interference between bishops and clergy. No fur- 
niture belonging to the Church may be used for private 
funerals or marriages, The appointment of Jews as 

judges, and marriages between Jews and Christians, 
are denounced. Presbyters and deacons marrying are 
to be deposed. In a collective note to king Theodebert, 
the bishops entreat that neither the clergy, nor others, 
living in his dominions may be robbed of their rightful 
possessions, and in their fifth canon they declare all 
spoliations of Church pruperty null and void, and the 
spoilers excommunicated wherever it occurs. Several 
other canons are given to this council by Burchard. 
The second, A.D. 549, was attended by ten bishops, but 
only to receive the canons passed at the 5th Council 
of Orleans. The third, A.D. 588, was occupied solely 
with a dispute between the bishops of Rhodes and 
Cahors, 


Gallifiet, Josern, a French theologian, was born 
in 1663, near Aix (Provence). He entered the Jesuit 
order, became rector, then provincial, of the College of 
the Trinity, at Lyons, where he had completed his stud- 
jes, and was regarded as the principal promoter of the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In 1723 he be- 
came assistant to the general of the Jesuits at Rome. 
He died about 1740, leaving several works on devotion, 
for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gallim. Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent-Work in 
Palest. ii, 336) as a representative of this site the pres- 
ent Ses-Jala, doubtless meaning the place of that name 
a few miles south of Jerusalem (see ZELAH); but the 
passage in Isaiah (x, 30) requires a position north of 
that city. 

Galloche, Lovis, a reputable French historical 
painter, was born at Paris in 1670, and studied under 
Louis Boullonge. He was a member of the Royal 
Academy. Among his works are the Departure of 
8t. Pual from Miletus, in the Church of Notre Dame: 
Tke Good Samaritan, and The Resurrection. He died 
in 1761. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Heist. of the Fine Arts, v. 

Gallonius, Axroxius, a priest of the congregation 
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of the oratory, was a native of Rome, and died 
there in 1605. His works were numerous, but he 
is chiefly known by hie Trattato deyli Instrumenti 
di Martirio, etc. In 1591 he published his History 
of the Virgins: —The Lives of Certain Martyrs 
(1597). 

Gallucci, Angelo, an Italian Jesuit, was born at 
Macerata in 1598, became a famous preacher, professor 
of eluquence in the College of Rome, and died Feb. 28, 
1674, leaving some Sermons and other works, for which 
see Biog., Universelle, 8. v. 

Gallucci, Tarquinio, an Italian Jesuit, was born 
at Sabina in 1574, became professor of rhetoric, and final- 
ly rector of the Greck College in Rome, and died there 
July 28, 1649, leaving some commentaries on classical 
works, 


Gallus, Saint (1), sixteenth bishop of Clermont- 
Ferrand, was born in that city (Auvergne) about 489, of 
patrician parents, In order to escape marriage, he took 
refuge at the monastery of Cornon (Cronom or Cour- 
nom), and there embraced the monastic life. St. Quintia- 
nus, then bishop of Auvergne, ordained him deacon, kept 
him near himself, and drew him into literary pursuits, 
Later, Thierry, king of Austrasia, attracted Gallus to his 
court. Here he remained until 527, when St. Quintia- 
nus died, and Gallus was elected to succeed him. He 
distinguished himself by his gentleness and charity. 
Being uncle of St. Gregory of Tours, he took charge of 
the education of his nephew. St. Gallus assisted at the 
first two councils of Clermont-Ferrand, Nov. 8, 535 and 
549, as well as at the second, third, fourth, and fifth of 
Orleans—June 23, 5338; May 7,538; Aug. 31,541; and 
Oct. 28, 549. The hagiographers affirm that he pos- 
sessed the gift of miracles. By his prayers he arrested 
the flames which threatened the destruction of the city, 
and at another time delivered the citizens from the 
fearful ravages of disease. He died about 553, and his 
body is preserved in the Church of Notre Dame du Port, 
at Clermont-Ferrand. He is lwnored by the Church 
July 1. See Hoefer, Nour. Bivg. Générale, s. v.; Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8 v. 


Gallus, Saint (2), twenty-third bishop of Clermont- 
Ferrand, lived in the 7th century. He was elected in 
650, and is honored as a saint in his diocese on Nov. 1. 
He wrote a Lettre Adressée a Suint Didier, évéque de 
Cuhors, which Ussher falsely attributes to St. Gall of 
Hibernia. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale,s.v.; Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v, 


Gallus, Nicolas (properly Jahn), a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was burn at Köthen, June 21, 
1516. He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1542 deacon 
at Ratisbon, which place, however, he had to leave on 
account of the Interim (q. v.) He went to Witten- 
berg to occupy the pulpit of Cruciger, who was pre- 
vented from discharging his ministerial functions by 
sickness, From Wittenberg Gallus went to Magdeburg, 
but returned again to Ratisbon in 1553, and died there 
in 1570. In connection with Flacius (q. v.), Gallus 
opposed the Interim and Osiander, and defended his 
Church against the intrusion of all and every error. 
See Salig, Vollständige Ilistorie der Augsburgscher Con- 
Session, ii, 1008 sq.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon, 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Relig- 
teuses, 8. V.; Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Gallus, Robertus, a French mystic, lived at Or- 
ange in 1291. He derived his name from his French 
origin, and was provincial of a monastic order. Ac- 
cording to Ouden, he was very pious, but of little note. 
He believed himself endowed with the gift of revela- 
tion, and wrote several works in this line. The only 
one which has come down to us was published at Paris 
in 1513, at the house of Henry Stephens, under the ed- 
itorehip of Le Fevre of Étaples, and is entitled Liber 
Trium Virorum (namely, Hermas, U guelin, and Robert 
Gallus himself), et Trium Spiritualium Virginum (the 
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princesses Hildegarde, Elisabeth, and Mechtilde). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gally, Henry, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at Beckenhan, Kent, in August, 1696, and was educated 
at Benet College, Cambridge. In 1724 he was chosen 
lecturer of St. Paul’s Covent-garden, and in the same 
year was instituted to the rectory of Wavendon or 
Wanden, in Buckinghamshire. ‘The king preferred 
him to a prebend in the Cathedral of Gloucester in 
1728, and three vears later to one in Norwich. He 
died Aug. 7, 1769. He was the author of two sermons 
on the Misery of Man, preached in 1723 :— The Moral 
Character of Theophrastus, translated from the Greek, 
with notes:—A Critical Essay on Characteristic Writ- 
ing: — Sermon before the House of Commons. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s v. 

Galon (also called Guallo, Gualla, or Gualo), G14- 
como, an Italian prelate, was born at Vercelli prior to 
1150. He was canon-regular at Paris, and occupied 
from 1173 to 1185 the episcopal see of his native city. 
He distinguished himself by his zeal and virtue, and 
pope Innocent III accorded to him, in recognition of 
this, the cardinalate. Galon had charge of a mission 
in Languedoc, where he displayed great intolerance 
towards the Albigenses. He afterwards went to Eng- 
land on a diplomatic mission. Later, pope Honorius 
ITI sent him to the emperor Frederick II, to secure aid 
for the Christians in Palestine against the Mussulmans. 
Galon died at Vercelli in 1227. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Galura, BERNHARD, prince - bishop of Brixen, was 
born Aug. 21, 1764. He was for some time preacher 
at Freiburg, made suffragan bishop and vicar-general 
at Feldkirch in 1820, in 1829 consecrated prince-bishop 
of Brixen, and died in 1856. He wrote, Diss. de Tra- 
ditione altero Revelationis fonte (Freiburg, 1790) :— Die 
Ehre der heiligen Messe (4th ed. Augsburg, 1827) :— 
Biblische Geschichte der Welterlösung durch Jesum den 
Sohn Gottes (ibid. 1806) :— Die ganze Katholische Reli- 
gion (ibid. 1796-99, 5 vols.) :—Gebet- und Betrachtungs- 
buch für Christen (6th ed. 1836, etc.), See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 61, 403, 456, 678; ii, 241, 259, 
267, 272, 346, 352, 368,586. (B. P.) 

Galvam (or Galvao), Francisco Fernando, 
a Portuguese orator, was born at Lisbon in 1554. He 
entered the ecclesiastical ranks, and acquired great re- 
nown as a preacher. He was regarded as a classical 
writer in Portugal. To the vigorous study which 
gained for him the title of doctor of theology, he added 
the gift of a powerful memory. He died in 1610. His 
works have appeared under the following titles: Ser- 
moes do Doutor Franctsco-Fernando Galvão Arcediago 
de Cerveira (Lisbon, 1611) :— Sermoes dos Festas dos 
Santos (ibid. 1613) :— Sermoes dos Festus do Christo 
(ibid. 1616). He had as editor a writer of merit, Ama- 
dos Vieira. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, s. v. 

Galvam (or Galvao), Joao, count of Arganil, 
was a warlike Portuguese prelate, born at Evora in the 
15th century. He was the son of Ruy Galvao, secre- 
tary of Alfonso V, and succeeded his father. He be- 
came prior of the convent of the Augustines, and in 
1451 accompanied princess Leonora, as she went to 
be married to the emperor Frederick III. On his re- 
turn, in 1461, he became bishop of Coimbra. Alfon- 
so V sent him ten years later to Africa. At Arzilla and 
Tangier he fought so valiantly that the king conferred 
upon him the title of count of Arganil, which title ever 
afterwards belonged to the bishop of Coimbra. The 
archbishopric of Braga being vacant, Galvao was called 
to it by Sixtus IV in 1480. He died Aug. 5, 1485, at a 
very advanced age. He left in manuscript, Jornada 
da Emperatriz Dona Leonor. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Gamaches, PHILIPPE De, a French theologian, 
was born in 1568. The faculty of theology made him 
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doctor in 1598, and the same year he became professor 
of positive theology in the Sorbonne. He acquired a 
high reputation for profound leaming and incorruptible 
independence of judgment. He died at Paris, July 21, 
1625. His commentaries upon Thomas Aquinas, pub- 
lished under the title, Theologia Scolastica, Speculativa, 
Practica ( Paris, 1627), were highly esteemed. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gamaliel BeN-Jkhunan (surnamed Bathraah, i.e. 
the Last) terminated the long dynasty of the house of 
Hillel. Though styled patriarch, yet his power was 
hardly more than nominal. The Jewish population 
of Palestine had lost their preponderant influence by 
dispersion; and the stronger the foreign synagogues 
became, the less were they disposed to appeal to the 
patriarchal see, though its existence was still regarded 
with a certain complacency. But the thing itself was 
now toend. The emperor Honorius had inhibited the 
transfer of contributions from the West to the patri- 
archal coffers at Tiberias; and Gamaliel himself, under 
the charge of contumacy, in the erection of synagogues 
contrary to the imperial law, by an edict of Theodosius 
was stripped of his secular title of “prefect” in the 
year 415 (Cod. Theod. vi, 22). It may be that this is the 
same Gamaliel whom Jerome mentions (pie. 57, § 3) 
as an enemy of Hesychius. Gamaliel died without an 
heir, and thus, with his death, this shadow of dignity, 
which he retained in Jewish circles, entirely passed 
away. See Etheridge, /nfroduction to Jewish Literature, 
p. 189 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. (B. P.) 

Gamaliel, a Scotch prelate, was an Englishman by 
birth, consecrated by Roger, archbishop of York, and 
promoted to the see of the Isles in 1181. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 298. 


Gambara, Giovanni Francesco, an Italian 
prelate, nephew of Uberto, was born at Brescia, Jan. 17, 
1533. He was son of Giovanni Brunero II, count of 
Prato Albuino, who rendered great service to the house 
of Austria, and distinguished himself among the Latin 
poets of his time. Giovanni, after having been edu- 
cated at Perugia and Padua, was sent to the court 
of Charles V. He afterwards returned to Rome, per- 
formed various offices under Julius III and Pius IV, 
and was made cardinal in 1561. Pius V appointed 
him bishop of Viterbo. He died at Rome, May 5, 1587. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gambara, Lattanzio, an eminent Italian paint- 
er, was born at Brescia in 1541, and was instructed in 
the school of Girolamo Romanino. His greatest and 
most studied production is his fresco in the dome of the 
cathedral at Parma, representing subjects from the life 
of Christ. Some of his other admired works are, Cain 
Slaying Abel; Moses and the Brazen Serpent ; Samson 
and Delilah; Judith with the Heud of Holofernes; Jael 
and Siseru; The Taking Down from the Cross. He died 
in 1574, 

Gambara, an Italian prelate, was born 
at Brescia, near the close of the 15th century. He was 
the son of Gian. Francesco, count of Prato Albuino, who 
abandoned the side of the Venetians after the battle of 
Chiara in 1509, and joined the French in order to save 
the city of Brescia, his native place. This desertion irri- 
tated the Venetians against him, but they were appeased 
through the intervention of pope Leo X, a particular 
friend of the count. This pontiff called the young 
Uberto to himself, and sent him as nuncio to Portugal. 
Clement VII sent him to solicit, in 1527, the aid of the 
king of England against Charles V. Gambara ac- 
quitted himself with success in this mission, and on 
his return was appointed bishop of Tortona. Paul III 
made him cardinal in 1539, and confided to him the le- 
gations of Parma and Placentia. In this position Gam- 
bara adroitly favored the designs of the Farnese, and 
afforded them much aid, by placing them in possession 
of these principalities. He died at Rome, Feb. 14, 1549, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


GAMELIA 


Gamelia, the name applied to a sacrifice among 
tbe ancient Greeks, which the parents of a girl about 
to be married were accustomed to offer to Athena (q. v.), 
on the day before the marriage. In time the word 
came to be applied to marriage solemnities in general. 


Gameline, a Scotch prelate, was archdeacon and 
lord-chancellor of St. Andrews in 1250. He was made 
bishop of St. Andrews in 1255, on St. Thomas's day, and 
consecrated on St. Stephen's day of the same year. Here 
he continued until his death in 1271. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 18. 

Gammadia (yappadca, for yapparta), a cruciform 
omament, embroidered on the borders or woven into 
the texture of ecclesiastical yestments, both in the West 
and East. It takes its name from being composed of 
four capital gammus (I) placed back to back, thus 
JL forming a voided Greek cross. The gammas 
“qr were also sometimes placed face to face, so as to 
constitute a hollow square, in the centre of which r 1 
a cross was inscribed. Vestments so decorated | ws 
were known by the name of polystuuriu (woAvoraupia). 
See Fr ror. 

Ganach. See IpN-GANACH. 


Ganapatyas, the worshippers of Ganesa (q. v.). 
They can scarcely be considered as a distinct sect, Ga- 
nesa being worshipped by all the Hindûs as having 
power to remove all difficulties and impediments. 
Hence, they never commence a journey or engage in 
any important work without invoking his protection. 
Some, however, pay this god more particular devotion, 
and therefore may be considered as specially entitled 
to be called Ganapatyas. 


Ganesa, a Hindd deity, was the son of Siva and 
Parvati. He is considered the god of prudence, who 
removes all hinderances, and corresponds to the Greek 
Hermes, or the Roman Mercury, the great teacher and 
presiding deity of authors, Ganesa is always addressed 
as “that god upon whose glorious forehead the new 
moon is painted with the froth of Ganga.” He is gen- 
erally represented sitting cross-legged, with four arms 
and hands, and having the head and proboscis of an 
elephant. Ganesa had formerly six classes of worship- 
pers; in the present day he cannot boast of any ex- 
elusive adoration, although he shares a kind of homage 
along with all the other goda, See PULEAR. 


Ganga Sagor, a sacred island among the Hindds, 
Situated at the union of the great western or holiest 
branch of the Ganges with the Indian ocean. It is low, 
flat, and swampy, yet it is one of the most celebrated 
places of pilgrimage in India, on account of the peculiar 
sacredness of the waters at this point. On the island 
stands a ruinous temple dedicated to Kapila, the found- 
er of the Sankhya system. This temple is usually oc- 
cupied by a few disciples of Kapila, and crowds repair 
thither twite every year, at the full moon in November 
and in January, to perform obsequies for the benefit of 
their deceased ancestors, and to practice various ablu- 
tions in the sacred waters. As many as 300,000 pil- 
gtims have resorted to this sacred spot from all parts 
of India in a single véar. 

Gangas, the idolatrous priests of the inhabitants 
af Congo, in western Africa, ‘They acknowledge one 
Supreme Being, but worship also a number of subordi- 
nate deities who preside over the different departments 
of nature. These priests teach the people to worship 
their deities by various rites and ceremonies, but chief- 
ly by donations of food and clothing, which they ap- 
propriate to their own use. They make the people be- 
lieve that they can bring down blessings upon them, 
avert judgments, cure diseases, and dispel witchcraft. 

Gangauf, THEopor, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 1, 1809, at Bergen. In 1833 
he received holy orders, in 1886 joined the Benedictines 
at Augsburg, was in 1842 professor of philosophy and 
philology at the Augsburg Lyceum, in 1848 rector of 
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the same, am. died Sept. 15, 1875. 
of Gunther's philosophical system, and wrote, Die 
Metaphysische Psychologie des heil. Augustin (1844-47) : 
—Augustin's Princimen über das Verhdliniss von Glau- 
ben und Wissen (1851) :—Augustin'’s Lehre von Gott dem 
Dreieinigen (1865). 
















was burn at Cambridge, Mass., May 4, 1801. 
educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, and Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1820. He then spent 
three years in the Cambridge Divinity School, and was 
ordained colleague-pastor with Dr. William E. Chan- 


GAON 


He was a follower 


(B. P.) 
Gang-days. See RoGATION. 
Ganinnanses (from Singhalese gana, an assem- 


bly), a name applied in Ceylon to the novices as well 
as the priests among the Buddhists. 


Ganj Bakshis, a division of the Sikhs (q. v.) in 


Hindustan, who are said to have derived their name 
from their founder. 
little importance. 


They are few in number and of 


Gannett, Ezra Stites, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
He was 


ning, June 24, 1824. He remained in that charge un- 
til his death, Aug. 28, 1871. He founded The Scripture 
Interpreter, edited for some years The Monthly Miscel- 
lany, and was joint editor with Dr, Alvan Lamson 
(1844-49) of The Christian Examiner. He also pub- 
lished numerous discourses, 


Gansbacher, Jouann Baptist, a German com- 
poser of church music, was born at Sterzing, in Tyrol, 
in 1778. He was educated under varicus masters until 
1802, when he became the pupil of the celebrated Ab- 
bate Vogler. Through this connection he became ac- 
quainted with Weber and Meyerbeer, and a friendship 
sprung up among the three young musicians which 
was dissolved only by death. Giinsbacher was director 
of the music of St. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna, from 
1823 until his death, July 18, 1844. His compositions 
consist chiefly of church music, including not less than 
seventeen masses, besides litanies, motets, offertories, 
etc. He also wrote several sonatas, a symphony, and 
one or two minor dramatic compositions. See Ency- 
clop. Brit, 9th ed. a. v. 


Gansbert, a French monk, and celebrated reformer 
of various monasteries, was born in the early half of the 
10th century, of a noble family. The record of the 
foundation of the abbey of Bourgueil, in 991, mentions 
him as the abbot of St. Julien of ‘Tours at that period. 
He was also simultaneously abbot of Bourgueil - en- 
Vallée, of St. Pierre de la Couture, at Mons, of Maille- 
gais, and of Marmoutiers, The J//istotre Littéruire de 
la France states that he reformed these monasteries, 
and that he established a great number of charters, 
which we are unable to mention. About 1000 he went 
to Rome, and obtained of pope Svlvester the confirma- 
tion of the privileges of St. Julien. In 1001 he en- 
gaged in important discussions with a certain knight 
named Gautier, upon the subject of the immunities of 
Bourgueil. The same year he received of queen Ber- 
tha various manors. He died at Bourgueil, Sept. 27, 
but there is much uncertainty about the year, some 
making it 1006, others 1007. Sce Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. V. 


Gantesviler, Jonann Jacos, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, born at Basle in 1631, was professor at Herborn 
in 1650, in 1665 at Hanan, in 1678 at Duisburg, and 
died March 25, 1691. He wrote, Mysterii Urin et Thu- 
mim Delineatio (Hanau, 1674) :—Scrutinium Theologi- 
cum de Loquela Angelorum (Duisburg, 1682). See 
Strieder, Hessische Gelehrten Geschichte; Miscell. Duis- 
burg, i, 550; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Gaon (UIs, excellence) is the academic title of the 
Jewish presidents of the colleges of Sora (q. v.) and 
Pumbaditha (q. v.). The title originated, according to 
the Jewish historian Griitz, cir. A.D. 658. When Ali, 
the son-in-law and vizier of Mohammed, was elected 
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caliph (A.D. 655), and the Islamites were divided into 
two parties, one for and the other against him, both 
the Babylonian Jews and the Nestorian Christians de- 
cided in his favor, and rendered him great assistance. 
Ali rewarded rabbi Isaac, then president of the college 
of Sora, with the title “Gaon.” Accordingly, the word 
is either of Arabic or Persian origin, and properly be- 
longed to the presidents of the Sora college, who alone 
bore the appellation at the beginning. The president 
of the subordinate sister college at Pumbaditha was 
called the head of the college, XDR WI, by the 
Babylonians, and the appellation Gaon, whereby the 
presidents were sometimes styled, obtained at first among 
the non-Babylonian Jews, who were not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the dignities of the respective colleges in 
Babylon. It was only after the year 917, when Pumba- 
ditha became of equal importance with Sora, and espe- 
cially when, after the death of Saadia (q. v.), the col- 
lege at Sora began to decay altogether, and Pumbaditha 
continued alone to be the college of the doctors of the 
law, that the presidents of its college, like those of Sora, 
were described by the title of Gaon, The period of the 
Gaonim comprises the time from A.D. 658 to 1040, and is 
divided into that of the First Gaonim, from A.D. 658 to 
760, and that of the Later Gaonim, from A.D. 760 to 1040. 
The only literary productions of the First Gaonastic Pe- 
riod are the Sheéltoth of rabbi Acha of Shabcha, which 
combine all the different characteristics of the study of 
the rabbis, viz., Halacha, Midrash, ‘Talmud, and Re- 
sponsa, arranged according to the sections of the Penta- 
teuch, explaining their respective laws and observations 
by means of extracts from the Babylonian Talmud, and 
original compositions in the favorite form of questions 
and answers (MIMSNwW). To this period also belongs 
the beginning of the Neo-Hebrew poetry, or the so- 
called Piut (OB), a term obviously taken from the 
Greek, and the poet was, in like manner, called peitun 
(305D, romrijc). Now these piutim (DoVD), written 
either in the form of the acrostic or arrangement of 
words, strophes, and lines, or rhyme (Y1°M") or metre 
(3¥P%3), are to be found in the Machsorim or syna- 
gogue rituals of the different countries, and consist of 
Keroboth (MYND, i.e. that part of the morning ser- 
vice which comprehends the first three benedictions) 
for the morning prayer; Peniential Prayers (ambo); 
Elegies (M3); Hosannas (MISWIN); Petitions 
(Mp3), ete. 

Of the literati among the later Gaonim, we notice 
Mar Zemach I, ben-Paltoj, of Pumbaditha (872-890), 
the author of a Talmudic lexicon called “ Aruch,” which 
however, is not the same as the Aruch of Nathan ben- 
Jechiel (q. v.). Zemach’s lexicon has not yet come to 
light. Excerpts were published by Rappaport, from 
the collection made by Saccuto in the Hebrew essays 
aud reviews, called Bikkure ha-ittim (Vienna, 1830), xi, 
81 sq. Other excerpts were published by Geiger in 
Zeischrift d. D. M. G. (Leipsic, 1858), xi, 144. Zemach 
is also supposed to be the author of the chronological 
account of the Tanaim and Amoraim (DX:n “ATO 
DN SRNI), which was edited by Luzzatto in the He- 
brew Essays (Prague, 1839), iv, 184. Contemporary 
with Paltoj was Nachshon ben-Zadok (q. v.) of Sura, 
A.D. 881-889, Another writer of this period was Simeon 
of Kahira or Misr, in Egypt, who composed a compen- 
dium of the most important halachoth from both Tal- 
muds, with the title Great Halachoth (mbna mis>n), 
about the year 900. To this period also belongs Ibn 
Koreish (q. v.) and Saadia (q.v.). With the latter's 
death the last sunset light of the Soranic academy had 
passed away, and about the year 948 the school bad to 
be closed. In order to secure its further existence, four 
young men were sent out, never to return again, to in- 
terest their rieh co-religionists in this old school of learn- 
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ing. The young men fell into the hands of a Spanish 
corsair. Among these captives was Moses ben-Chanoch 
(q.v.). While the Soranic school was closed, that of 
Pumbaditha was presided over before its final close by 
two men, Sherira Gaon (q. v.) and Hai ben-Shirira 
(q. v.). 

With the exception of the authors we have named 
already, the great mass of the Gaonastic literature is 
anonymous, We mention the Midrach Espa (05% 
DORN), on part of the bvok of Numbers; the Midrash 
Haskem (SSTM WAND); the chronicle, entitled //is- 
tory of the Muccabees of Joseph ben-Gorion, which is a 
translation of an Arabic book of the Maccabees, the 
Tarich al-Makkabain, Jussuf tbn-Gorgon. ‘This book, 
says Dr. Gritz, was afterwards translated by an Ital- 
ian Jew, who, by his additions to it, cisplayed great 
skill in his Hebrew style, and which translation is gen- 
erally known under the title, Josippon (q. v.) Besides 
the Josippon or Pseudo-Josephus, we must mention an 
ethical midrash, entitled Tuna debé Eliahu, or Seder 
Eliahu (YMSON 939 NIM INK W0), the Midrash 
Tanchuma or Tanchuma Jelamdenv. (B. P.) 


Garafolus, GABRIEL, an Augustinian monk of It- 
aly, who died at Spoleto in 1433, wrote Adrersus Here- 
ses:—Adversus Fratricellos :—Sermones in Evangelia. 
See Ughelli, Jtalia Sacra; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Garcaeus, JoHANNES, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was bom Dec. 13, 1530, at Hamburg. He 
studied at Wittenberg, was in 1557 professor of theology 
and pastor at Greifswalde, in 1562 superintendent and 
first preacher at Brandenburg, and died Jan. 22, 1575. 
He wrote, De Erigendis Figuris Cals (Wittenberg, 
1556): — De S. Laurentio Martyre (ibid. 1562) :— De 
S.Joanne Baptista (ibid. eod.) :— De Magis ex Oriente 
(ibid. eod.) :—De S. Martino Episcopo Turonensi (ibid. 
1563) :— Confessio Orthodora de Spiritu Sancto (1565) : 
— De Infanticidio Herodis (ibid. eod.) :— Collatio summi 
Pontificis V. et N. T. (Leipsic, 1574). See Thiess, Ham- 
burg Gelehrten-Lexikon ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Garcin (de Tassy), JOSEPH HELIODORE SAGESSh 
VERTU, a famous French Orientalist, was bom Jan. 20, 
1794, at Marseilles. In 1817 he went to Paris, where 
he studied under Sylvestre de Sacy. The latter espe- 
cially interested him in the vulgar Arabic spoken by 
the Mussulmans of India, and to this he devoted him- 
self entirely. A chair for Hindustani was especially 
created for him at the college in Paris; he succeeded 
Talleyrand as member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
in 1838, and after Mohl’s death, in 1876, he was made 
president of the Asiatic Society. Garcin de Tassy died 
Sept. 2, 1878. He published, Rudiments de la Langue 
Hindoustanit (Paris, 1829; with appendices, 1848) :— 
Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui (ibid. 1847) :— Les 
Ouvres de Wali, Célebre Potte du Dekkan (with a trans- 
lation, 1834) :— Les Aventures de Kamrup (ibid. eod.): 
—an edition of the Pend-Numeh of Saadi, “ Mantik ul- 
Atair” (Le Language des Oiseaux) :— Doctrines et De- 
voirs des Musulmans (from the Arabic, 1827-40) :— Poésie 
Philosophique et Religieuse des Persans (1857) :—Rhéto~ 
rigue et Prosodie de l'Orient Musulman (1873). (B. P.) 

Gardiner, John, D.D., an English divine, was 
born about 1756. He was educated at Tiverton, whence 
he went to the University of Glasgow, where he studied 
civil law. He then entered himself in the Middle 
‘Temple, with a view to qualify for the bar. An irre- 
sistible impulse induced him to exchange the law for 
the Church, and in consequence he repaired to Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. In 1781 he took possession of 
the vicarage of Shirley and rectory of Brailsford, in the 
county of Derby, the presentation to which had been 
purchased by his father, with whom he afterwards re- 
sided for some years at Wellington, performing gratui- 
tuusly the duty of curate in that parish. In 1789 he 
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undertook the same office at Taunton, and there con- 
tinued till his father, in 1796, purchased for him the 
Octagon Chapel at Bath, where he cfficiated till his 
death in 1838, He also served as a magistrate for the 
county of Sumerset. Dr. Gardiner published a number 
of occasional Discourses (17938-1811), and a volume of 
Sermons (Bath, 1802, 8vo). See The Christian Remem- 
brancer (Lond.), Sept. 1838, p. 568; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Gardiner, John Sylvester, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born at Haverford- West, South 
Wales, in June, 1765. At the age of five years he was 
sent to America to the care of his grandfather, then a 
resident of Boston, where he attended school, and after 
three or four years returned to his father, who was at- 
tornev-general on the island of St. Christopher, W. I. 
Shortly after, John was sent to England, where, from 
1776 to 1782, he was a pupil of the famous Dr. Parr. 
After this he visited his fatter in the West Indies, and 
in 1783 went to Boston, which became his permanent 
home. Partly under the tutorship of his father and part- 
ly under that of judge Tudor, he studied law, but aban- 
doned it to enter the ministry, officiating as lay-reader 
at Pownalboro’, Me., and studying theology. He was 
ordained deacon in New York city, Oct. 18, 1787, and 
presbyter, Dec. 4, 1791. For a while he preached at St. 
Helena, Beaufort, S. C., and then was elected, in 1792, 
assistant to Dr. Parker, rector of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. A meagre support compelled him to teach school. 
He was chosen rector of the church, April 15, 1805, vice 
Dr. Parker, made a bishop. After many years of ser- 
vice his health became impaired, and he made a voy- 
age to Europe to recuperate, but died at Harrowgate, 
England, July 29, 1880. He was a member of the An- 
thology Club, which published the Monthly Anthology 
and Boston Review. Among his literary remains are a 
large number of published Sermons, Addresses, etc. Sec 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 368. 

Gardiner, Richard, an English divine, was born 
at Hereford in 1591, educated at the school there, and 
at Christ Church, where he was canon in 1629. In 
1630 he was chaplain to Charles I. He died in 1670. 
He published several Sermons (1659). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. 3. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, $. v. 

Garibald (Lat. Gariobaldus, Gaiavaldus, Goibal- 
dus, Herbaldus, etc.), appointed bishop of Ratisbon by 
St. Boniface, A.D. 789, is commemorated Jan. 8. See 
Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. s. v. 

Garlande, Erixxne, a French prelate, was priest, 
archdeacon of Paris, chancellor of the kingdom, and at 
length seneschal. Forced, at the end of seven years, to 
resign these functions, as they were incompatible with 
the ecclesiastical calling, he transferred them to Amaury 
of Montfort, count of Evreux, without the consent of 
the king, who seized his chateau at Livry as a punish- 
ment, but afterwards consented, about 1129, to receive 
Garlande and Amaury into bis favor, on conditian that 
they should resign their claims to the office of senes- 
chal. Garlande died in 1150, at Orleans, where he had 
consecrated his nephew, Manasses, bishop. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Garnet, Henry HiıcuLaxND, D.D., a colored Pres- 
byterian minister, was born in New Market, Kent Co., 
Md., April 15, 1815, of parents who escaped from slavery, 
in 1824, to New Hope, Pa., and the next year came to 
New York city, where the lad went to school, and at 
the same time served as a cook. In 1831 he entered a 
high-school; in 1885 went to Canaan Academy, N. H.; 
next vear to Oneida Institute, N. Y.; in 1840 settled as 
a teacher in Troy; studied theology under Dr. Beman ; 
was licensed to preach in 1842, and the next year in- 
stalled pastor of the Liberty Street Presbyterian Church 
in that city. The same year he delivered an eloquent 
speech in Buffalo, before the Liberty Party convention. 
He addressed the state legislature in January, 1844, 
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and in 1846 he presided at the Delevan Temperance 
Union, at Poughkeepsie. About this time the late 
Gerrit Smith appointed him an agent for the purpose 
of distributing a large gift of lands in this state among 
colored men. In 1850 Dr. Garnet was invited to lect- 
ure in England, made an address in Exeter Hall, and 
was elected a delegate to the Peace Congress held at 
Frankfort-on-the- Main. At its conclusion he tray- 
elled through Bavaria, Prussia, and France. Iu 1852 
he was sent by the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland as a missionary to Jamaica, West Indies, 
While there he received a unanimous call to the 
pulpit of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church, then at 
Prince and Marion Streets, New York, and soon be- 
came the leader of the colored population in that 
city. In 1861 he revisited England, as the president 
of the African Colonization Society, but soon returned, 
and volunteered as chaplain to the colored troops at 
Riker's Island. He early took an active interest in 
the poorer people of his race, and organized several 
charitable societies which care for all the colored peo- 
ple who try to support themselves. Dr. Garnet was the 
first colored man who, on any occasion, spoke in the 
national capitol, where be preached on Sunday, Feb. 
12, 1865, in the hall of the House of Representatives. 
In April of that year he was called by the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. C., and 
accepted the call, staying there several years, Again 
he returned to his former church, the Shiloh, and was 
its pastor until the autumn of 1881, when he accepted 
the appointment of United States minister and consul 
to Liberia. He died at Monrovia, Africa, Feb. 13, 1882. 
See The (N. Y.) Tribune, March 11, 1882. 


Garnham, Rosert Epwarp, an English divine, 
was born at Bury St. Edmunds, May 1, 1753, and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was ordained 
deacon March 3, 1776, and soon after entered into the 
curacies of Nowton and Great Welnatham. He was 
ordained priest, June 15, 1777; in 1798 became college 
preacher at Cambridge, and in November, 1797, was ad- 
vanced into the seniority, but resigned in 1789. He 
died June 24, 1802, His writings were numerous, but 
all anonymous. 


Garnier, Jran,a French Reformed theologian, was 
born at Avignon in the beginning of the 16th century, 
and died at Cassel, in January, 1574. He succeeded 
Pierre Bruly, or Brulius (q. v.), as pastor of the French 
Church in Strasburg, which was founded by Calvin in 
1538. He rejected with disdain the Interim (q. v.), 
which Charles V was about to introduce in Strasburg 
in 1549. He left the city, but returned in 1552, to leave 
it again in 1555. In 1559 he was appointed professor 
of theology at Marburg, and three years later court- 
preacher at Cassel. He published Confession de lu Foy 
Chréstienne de Strasbourg (Strasburg, 1549, 1552; transl. 
into English, Lond. 1562) :—De Epistola Pauli ad He- 
brœos Declamatio (Marburg, 1559). See Strieder, Zist. 
Lut. de la Hesse; Haag, La France Protestante, vol. v; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-[exikon, s. v.; Dardier, 
in Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
8& v. (B. P.) 

Garretson, Jony, D.D., a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, was born at Six-Mile Run, N. J., Nov. 
9,1801. He graduated from Union College in 1823, and 
from the New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1826; 
was licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick, and be- 
came missionary to Kinderhook Landing (Stuyvesant) 
and Columbiaville, N. Y., the same vear; at Middleburg 
in 1827; at Schraalenburg, N. J., in 1833; at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., organizing the Central Church there, in 1836; at 
Belleville, N. J., in 1837; corresponding secretary of the 
Board of Domestic Missions in 1849; pastor at Canas- 
tota, N. Y., in 1859; at Owasco Outlet in 1861; at Esopus 
in 1865; also stated supply at St. Remy; at Lawrence- 
ville, Pa (Presbyterian), in 1866; at Cortlandtown, 
N. Y., in 1869; then two years without a charge, until 
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he became rector of Hertzog Hall in 1874, where he 
died in 1875. He was clear and discriminating as a 
preacher, wise in counsel, and of broad and well-wrought 
plans for the advancement of the Church. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. p. 280. 


Garrison, WILLIAM LLOYD, a leading abolitionist, 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 12, 1804. His 
mother was early left a widow, and poor, so that the 
son, after various attempts at learning a trade, was at 
length apprenticed to a printer in his native town, 
where he soon began to write for the journals, and in 
1826 became proprietor of the Free Press. This not 
succeeding financially, he started in 1827 the National 
Philanthropist, in the advocacy of moral reforms, and 
in 1881 the Liberator, a tierce opponent of slavery, 
which was continued till the act of emancipation dur- 
ing the civil war. He was often in personal peril by 
the violence of the friends of slavery. He visited Eng- 
land several times in furtherance of his principles, and 
was received there with great enthusiasm. He died 
May 24,1879. He published Sonnets and Other Poems 
(1848), and a selection from his Speeches and Writings 
(1852). 


Garth, the greensward or grass area between, or 
within, the cloisters of a religious house. 


Garth, Hetvicvs, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Dec, 18,1579. He studied at Marburg 
and Strasburg, and died at Prague, Dec. 5, 1619. He 
wrote, De Invocatione Sanctorum :—De Judice Contro- 
versiarum :—Comment, in Nahum et Habakuk :—Theo- 
logiæ Jesuitarum Precipua Cupita: — De Articulis 
Controversis Inter Lutherunos et Calvinianos:—Acta et 
Post-Acta Colloquii Pragensis : — De Providentia Dei 
in Vocutione Doctorum et Ministrorum Ecclesia. See 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezxikon, 8. v.; Witte, Me- 
mora Theologorum. (B. P.) 

Gartland, Francis Xavıkr, a Roman Catholic 
bishop, was born in Dublin in 1805; ordained in Vhil- 
adelphia in 1832; consecrated bishop of Savannah, Ga., 
Nov. 10, 1850, and died of yellow fever in that city, 
Sept. 20, 1853. See De Courcy and Shea, //ist. of the 
Cath. Church in the U. S. p. 167. 


Gärtner, Merr vox, an eminent German architect, 
was born at Coblentz in 1792, and while young visited 
Italy, France, and Spain. He afterwards settled at 
Munich, and was appointed by Louis I professor of 
architecture in the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in that 
city. In 1822 he was appointed director of the state 
manufactory of porcelain and glass paintings. He 
erected a number of edifices at Munich, among which 
were the university, the triumphal gate, the clerical 
seminary, and the Church of St. Louis. After the 
departure of Von Cornelius to Berlin, Von Gärtner 
became director of the Academy of Fine Arts, hav- 
ing formerly been nominated chief architect and in- 
spector-general of the plastic monuments, He died in 
1847, 


ious subjects, however, engrossed a large share of his 
attention. In 1843 he published Intérés Générauz dy 
Protestantisme Français, and in 1846 Christianisme et 
Paganisme (2 vole). In 1848 he attended the general 
synod of the Reformed churches of France, and main- 
tained with Frederick Monod the necessity of a well- 
defined creed for that Church. The last twenty-three 
years of his life he spent in Switzerland, and there he 
wrote his Les Ecoles du Doute et (' Ecole de la Foi:— 
Un Grand Peuple qui se Releve (1861) :— L’ A mérique 
devant l'Europe (1862), directed against slavery. He 
also delivered lectures on religious topics, and in every 
way promoted the cause of religion. He died May 8, 
1871. Some of his works were also translated into 
German, and of his L’Ameérique devunt Europe an 
English translation was published in New York (3d ed. 
1863). See Maville, Le Comte Ag. de Gasparin (Ge- 
neva, 1871); Borel, Le Comte Ag. de Gasparin (Paris, 
1879; Engl. transl. N. Y. 1880); Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 400. (B. P.) 

Gass, JoacHIM CHRISTIAN, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born May 26, 1766. He studied at 
Halle, was in 1795 military chaplain, in 1807 preacher 
at Berlin, in 1810 professor of theology at Breslau, and 
died there, Feb. 19,1831. A friend and pupil of Schlei- 
ermacher, Gass also represented the theology of his 
master. As a member of consistory, he took an active 
part in the ecclesiastical affairs of his province. He 
wrote, Erinnerung an den Reichstag zu Speier in Jahre 
1529 (Breslau, 1829) :—Jahrbiicher des Protestantischen 
Kirchen- und Schulwesens von und fiir Schlesien (1817- 
20, 4 vols.) :— Ueber das Wesen der Kirchenzucht (1819) : 
— Veber den Religionsunterricht in den obern Classen der 
Gymnasien (1828) :— Ueber den christl. Cultus (1815). 
See Schleiermacher, Briefwechsel mit Gass (Berlin, 
1852); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
8. v.; Plitt-Herzog, Renl-Encyclop. s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 751, 808; ii, 21, 38, 74, 75, 157, 167, 
169, 179. (B. P.) 

Gasser, Vincent, a Roman Catholic prelate, was 
born in the Tyrol in 1809. In 1836 he was professor 
of theology at Brixen, member of parliament in 1848, 
bishop of Brixen in 1856, and prince-bishop in 1859. 
He died in 1879. He was the head of the Tyrolese 
Ultramontanists, and allowed the Jesuits to use their 
intluence in the universities and schools, (B. P.) 


Gastaldi, Geronimo, an Italian prelate, was bom 
at Genoa in the early part of the 17th century, of an 
ancient Genoese family. He embraced the ecclesiasti- 
cal calling, and went to Rome. In 1656, Gastaldi, al- 
ready a prelate, was designated for the perilous position 
of general commissary of the hospitals, and was after- 
wards appointed general commissioner of public health, 
and so faithfully did he perform his duties that he se- 
cured the archbishopric of Benevento, the cardinalate, 
and the legation to Bologna. Several monuments 
erected at his expense at Rome and Benevento attest 
his charity and munificence. He gave his observa- 
tions concerning contagious diseases in a work which 
was published at Bologna in 1684, the year previous to 
his death, suggesting certain precautions and remedies. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gastaud, Francois, a French theologian, was born 














































Garuda, the sacred bird of Vishnû (q. v.), as the 
eagle was the bird of Jupiter. Garuda was worshipped 
by the Vaishnavas (q. v.) in the golden age of Hind 
idolatry. 

Gaspari, JoHAaNN BAPTIST von, a German histo- 
rian, was born in 1702, and died at Vienna in 1768. He 
wrote, De Tridentinis A ntiquitatibus: — De Protestan- | at Aix about 1660. He entered the congregation of 
tum Germanorum in Catholicos Gestis: — Br ervayium | the Oratorio at the age of fourteen, but after five vears 
Vite S. Theodori Episc. Sulisburgensium (published by | withdrew, having studied philosophy at Marseilles and 
his brother Lazaro, Venice, 1780). See L. Gaspari, Del- theology at Arles. He was ordained priest, and for 
la Vita, Degli Studii e Degli Scritti di Gio. Batt. de several years preached at Paris with great success, His 
Gaspari (Venice, 1770); Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- brother, a distinguished advocate, having died about 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 1700, abbé Gastaud, after two years of study, was ap- 

Gasparin, AcÉxor, Comte de, an eminent layman | pointed counsellor to the parliament of Aix, and obtained 
of the French Protestant Church, was born at Orange | a license to practice from the court of Rome. He also 
(France), July 12, 1810. He studied law at Paris and | succeeded well in this, and in 1717 gained an important 
took an active part in French politica, and in 1842 he 


art suit against the Jesuits. This affair, together with his 
represented Bastia in the House of Deputies. Relig- | predilection for the Jansenists, made enemies who at- 
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tacked him, and whom he repulsed with great violence. 
Being banished to Viviers in 1727, and recalled in about 
eight months, he was again banished in 1731 to the 
same place, where he died in 1732. Some of his prin- 
cipal works are, Homélies sur TEpitre aux Romains 
(Paris, 1699):— Le Politique des Jésustes Démasquée 
(withont date). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gastromancy (from yaornp, the belly, and pur- 
rea, dicination), a mode of divination practiced among 
the ancient Greeks, by filling certain round glasses 
with pure water, placing lighted torches round them, 
then praying to the deity in a low, muttering voice, 
and proposing the question which they wished an- 
swered, Certain images were now observed in the 
glass, representing what was to happen. 

Gataker, Tuomas, a divine of the 16th century, 
sou of William Gataker, was born at Gatacre Hall, 
Shrupshire. He studied law at the Temple, London, 
during the reign of Mary, and was often present at the 
examination of persecuted people. Their hard usage 
and patience influenced him in their favor, which his 
parents perceived, and immediately sent him to Louvain 
tu reinstate him in the Catholic faith. This did not 
seem to have the desired effect, although afterwards he 
appears to have become reconciled to his father. He 
studied theology, was educated at Oxford, became pas- 
tor at St. Edmund's, Lombard Street, London, and died 
in 1593, leaving a learned son of the same name. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 56. 

Gates, Hoty, the name given to the folding gates 
in the centre of the sconostasts, or screen, which, in the 
modern Greek churches, separates the body of the 
church from the holy of holies. The holy gates are 
opened and shut frequently during the service, part of 
the prayers and lessons being recited in front of them 
and part within the adytum. 

Gath. In the Quurterly Statement of the “ Palest. 


Explor. Fund,” Oct. 1880, p. 211 sq., there is an extended 
paper on the site of this important city, which Mr. Tre- 
lawney Saunders strongly argues was located at Ahur- 
buk Abu-Gheith, at the head of Wady el-Hesy (here 


ealled el-Mauleshah), which falls into the Mediterranean 
between Gaza and Hebron; whereas Lieut. Conder gives 
substantial reasons for rejecting this location, and in 
favor of Tell es-Safieh, the Blanche-Garde of the Crusa- 
ders, This place is described in the Memoirs accompa- 
nying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 440). 
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Gath (Tell es-Safieh). (From he Southern Palestine and Jeru- 
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Gatian, Saint, apostle of Touraine, was born at 
Rome, according to the ancient annalists. His arrival 
among the Gauls took place, according to Gregory of 
Tours, under the consulate of Decius and Grotua, i. e in 
250 or 251. When he presented himself at the metrop- 
olis of Lyons he did not find the pagans, for the most 
part, very docile. He preached during the day in the 
city or in the country round about, choosing to address 
the lower class, and at night concealed himself from 
the violence of enemies. ‘The city of Tours reverenced 
him as the chief of its bishops. He labored for fifty 
years to diffuse the Christian faith, and at the time of 
his death, which occurred Dec. 20, 301, the Church of 
Tours was founded. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
s.v.3; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Gatti, Bernardo (called Soiuro), an eminent Ital- 
ian painter, was born at Cremona, and was a scholar of 
Correggio. Some of his best works are his Repose tn 
Egypt, in St. Sigismund’s, at Cremona, Christ in the 
Manger, at St. Peter's, in the same city; and the Dead 
Christ, in the Magdalene, at Parma. A great number 
of his works have been taken to other countries, par- 
ticularly to Spain. He died in 1575. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. List. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. Vv. 

Gatti, Giovanni Andrea, a Sicilian prelate, 
was born at Messina in 1420. He entered the Domin- 
ican order, and, while young, taught in their convent at 
Messina, excelling all his contemporaries in philosophy 
and theology, civil and canonical law, belles-lettres and 
eloquence, Greek, and especially familiar with Latin 
and Hebrew. To his extensive knowledge was added a 
very remarkable memory. From Messina he went to 
Rome as professor. Florence, Bologna, and Ferrara en- 
joyed successively bis lectures, which had become cel- 
ebrated throughout all the scholastic world. He was 
among the most familiar friends of Bessarion, who 
caused him to be appointed, in 1468, commendatory 
abbot of two Benedictine convents in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Fontana, he had already performed the functions 
of inquisitor in the diocese of Messina. Ferdinand I 
conferred upon him the bishopric of Ce- 
falu, and employed him in various mis- 
“ġà sions to the holy see. The sovereign 
Yee rg poutiff promised him the bishopric of 

BSE Catania by apostolic letters of Dec. 18, 
Sue ge 1477; but king Ferdinand objected, and 

= ee Nie) Gatti resigned it. He returned to Cefalu 
and devoted himself to the administra- 
tion of his diocese. Feeling that death 
was near, he resigned his functions in 
1483, and went to end his days at the 
convent of Messina, where he commenced 
his religious life. He died in 1484, and 
was interred in the Cathedral of Messina. 
Mongitore attributes to him some works, 
which are preserved in MS. at the mon- 
astery of St. Dominic, Palermo. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
| Gattola, Erassus, an abbot of Monte 
Cassino, was born at Gaeta in 1662, and 
died Mav 1, 1734. He wrote Historia 
Abbatia Custnensis, etc. (Venice, 1784, 2 
vola.). See Winer, //andbuch der theol 
Lit.i, 712; Jocher, AUgemetnes Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gaucher, Saint, was born at Meulan, 
Normandy, in 1060. At the age of eight- 
een, under the direction of Raigner, he 
resolved to devote himaelf to prayer and 
to the austerities of penitence in solitude. Upon the 
invitation of Humbert, canon of Limoges, he went to 
Limousin, and there dwelt in a hermitage in the forest 
of Chavaignac. At the end of three vears he obtained 
from the canons of St. Étienne of Limoges authority 
to build a monastery in a place known as Salvatius, 
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later as Aureil, which was conducted according to the 
regulation of St. Augustine. Shortly after Gaucher es- 
tablished a monastery for women, near this. Aureil, be- 
coming celebrated for its sanctity and fur the miracles 
of St. Gaucher, became the retreat of St. Stephen of 
Muret, St. Lambert (founder of the Abbey de la Cou- 
ronne, afterwards bishop of Angouléme), and St. Fau- 
cher. Gaucher, at that time an octogenarian, return- 
ing from Limoges, where he had held an assembly 
concerning the affairs of his convent, a false step caused 
him to strike his head violently against a stone, which 
place is still called Le Pas de St. Gaucher, aud where a 
chapel was erected. ‘This accident caused his death 
three days later at Aureil (1140), whither he had been 
carried. He was canonized by pope Celestin III, and 
his remains placed in a shrine by Sebrani, bishop of 
Limoges, Sept. 18, 1194. In Limousin and Normandy 
his festival is celebrated April 9. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Gaudenzio, Pacastnt, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Italy, was born at Poschiavo, in the canton of 
Grisons, about 1595. In 1627 he was professor at Pisa, 
and died Jan. 3, 1649. He wrote, De Dogmatibus et 
Ritibus Veteris Ecclesia Hereticorum:—De Dogmatum 
Origenis cum Philosophia Platonis Compuratione :— 
Della Morte di S. Giovemni Erungelista Discorsidue, 
and other works, See Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 899; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, 8, V.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule,s.v. (B. P.) 

Gaudied, with large beada, Every decade or tenth 
large bead in the rosaries representing a Paternoster is 
a gaud; each smaller bead stands for an Ave Maria. 


Gaudidésus, Suint, bishop of Tarazona, in Arragon, 
under king Gundemar, was noted for his bold profession 
of the orthodox faith. He died in 530, and is commem- 
orated on Nov. 3. 


Gaudlits, GOTTLIKB, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born in Saxony, Nov. 17, 1694. He studied at Leipsic, 
was magister in 1717, catechist in 1721, pastor of St. 
Thomas in 1741, doctor of divinity the same year, and 
died Feb, 20, 1745, leaving, Disputationes de Epistolis 
Christi iu wdyorc : —De Justificutione Dei coram Homin- 
dbus :— De Christo Exegeta :—Daus Leben A habs, Komgs 
ta Israel, etc. See Jocher, Aligemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Gauffier, Louis, an eminent French painter, was 
born at Rochelle in 1761, and studied under Taraval. 
In 1784 he carried off the grand prize of the Acad- ' 
emy for his picture of the Syrophenician Woman. 
went to Rome with the royal pension, and produced 
several pictures which greatly increased his reputa- 
tation. Among his other works are T'he Roman Ma- 
trons Sending their Jewels to the Senate, The Angels 
Appearing to Abraham, and Jacob and Rachel, He 
died at Florence, Oct. 20, 1801. See Hoefer, Nouv, 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. V. 

Gaulli, Giovanni Battista (called Baciccio), an 
eminent Italian painter, was born in 1639, and was in- 
structed in the art in Genoa, after which he went to 
Rome, where he studied the works of the best masters, 
The ceiling of the Church del Gesu, at Rome, is his 
most celebrated performance, representing St. Francis 
Xavier taken up to heaven. The following are some 
of bis principal pictures: The Madonna and Infant ; 
The Death of St. Saverio, He also gained reputation 
by painting the angels in the dome of St. Agnes, He 
died in 1709. 

Gault, Jean Baptists, a French prelate, was born 
at ‘Tours, Dec. 29, 1595. He and his elder brother, 
Eustache, having in view the ecclesiastical calling, 
pursued their studies at Le Flèche, then at Paris, and 
finally at Rome. After a sojourn of eighteen months 
in the latter city they returned to France, and entered 
the congregation of the Oratorio, Jean received the 
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order of priesthood at Troyes, and directed successively 
the houses of his order at Langres, Dijon, and Le Mansa. 
He was also charged with varions apostolic missions to 
Spain and Flanders. His brother, who had shared 
all his religious labors, was appointed bishop of Mar- 
seilles, but died, March 18, 1639, before receiving his 
bulla from Rome, and Jean was appointed to succeed 
him. The latter showed remarkable zeal for the re- 
form of his diocese, for the relief of the poor, for the 
restoration of captives, and for the conversion of galley- 
slaves. A premature death removed him from his dio- 
cese, May 25, 1643. The clergy of France demanded 
his beatification at Rome in 1645. Eustache Gault was 
the author of a book entitled Discours de [Etat e 
Couronne de Suede (Le Mans, 1683). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gaulter, Joun, an eminent English Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Chester, March 21, 1764. He 
was converted by remarkable providences, and called 
to the ministry by Wesley in 1785. He was president 
of the conference in 1817. In 1835 he was laid aside 
by a stroke of paralysis, and died at Chelsea, London, 
June 19, 1839. He had a vigorous understanding, a 
remarkably retentive memory, and a vivid imagination. 
In 1812 Gaulter revised and republished Rev. David 
Simpson’s Plea for Reliyion and the Sacred Writings. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1839; Steven- 
son, Hist. of City Roud Chapel, p. 560 aq. 

Gaultier, Jacques, a French Jesuit, was born in 
1562, and died at Grenoble, Oct. 14, 1636, professor of 
theology and Hebrew. He wrote, Tabula Chronogra- 
phica Status Ecclesia Catholice: — Anatomia Calri- 
nismt :—Index Controverstarum ad Evangelia Accom- 
modata. See Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Socie- 
tutis Jesu; Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelekrten-Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Gaupp, Carl Friedrich, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, and professor of theology, who died at 
Berlin in 1868, is the author of Die Römische Kirche 
(Dresden, 1840): — Die Union der Deutschen Kirchen 
(Breslau, 1848) :— Die Union in der Kirche (ibid. 1847) : 
— Praktische Theologie ( Berlin, 1848, 2 vols. ). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 401. (B. P.) 

Gaupp, Jacob, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Feb. 18, 1767, at Hirschberg, and died 
at Liegnitz, in Silesia, Aug. 19, 1823. He wrote, Bei- 
träge zur Befestigung des Reiches der Wahrheit in Pre- 
digten (Breslau, 1798): — Predigten (Glogau, 1801) :— 
Briefe eines Menschenfreundes an bekitmmerte und lei- 
deude Mitmenschen (ibid. 1800-9, 3 vols.) :—Religiðses 
Erbauungsbuch einer christlichen Familie (Leipsic, 1812). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 94, 163, 884, 391. 
(B. P.) 

Gauri, Festiva. or. See Flowers, FESTIVAL or. 


Gauthier, Francois Louis, a French theolo- 
gian, was born at Paris, March 29, 1696. He was rector 
of Savigny-sur-Orge, and performed for fifty-two years 
the pastoral functions with great zeal and charity. He 
died at Paris, Oct. 9, 1780, leaving, Reflexions Chr étiennes 
sur les hutt Béutitudes (Paris, 1783). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gauthier, Jean Baptiste, a French theologian, 
was born at Louviers in 1685. He was for a long time 
connected with Colbert, bishop of Montpelier, whose in- 
structions and mandates he published. After the death 
of that prelate he settled at Paris He died Oct. 30, 
1755, near Gaillon, leaving a large number of works, 
directed especially against the Jesuits and infidels. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gauthier, Nicolas, a French controversalist, was 
born at Rheims in the last quarter of the 16th century. 
Having renounced the Church of Rome, he went to Se- 
dan for the study of theology; but suddenly left that 
place and the Protestant Church, and wrote, Descon- 
verte des Fraudes Sedanoises (Paris, 1618) :— Réponse 
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à l'Avertissement de J. Cappel (Rheims, 1618) : — Les 
Tieres de Babel Huguenote (ibid. 1619). See Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s, v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gautier be CouTances (Lat. de Coustantiis or de 
Coustuntia), a prelate of Normandy, was born about 
1140. Little is known of his life prior to 1173, when 
he was vice-chancellor of England and canon of Rouen. 
He was regarded with favor by the king of England, 
who, in 1177, confided to him a mission to the count of 
Flanders, and in 1180 sent him with an embassy to the 
court of the young king, Philip Augustus, Gautier, 
who added to his other ecclesiastical honors the canon- 
ship of Lincoln and the archdeaconship of Oxford, great- 
ly desired the bishopric of Lisieux, but did not obtain 
i, A vacancy, however, occurring, he was made bish- 
op of Lincoln, and soon after passed to the metropolitan 
see of Rouen. From this time the name of the arch- 
bishop of Rouen is continually mingled with the poli- 
tics of the day. In 1188 he agreed to accompany king 
Henry II on the crusade. In return for services ren- 
dered to prince Richard, Gautier was invested with the 
regency of the kingdom, Oct. 8, 1191. After an absence 
from bis diocese of four years, in which time he had 
obtained the liberty of the king, who bad been a pris- 
oner in Germany, he had to appease some difficulties 
between the canons and citizens of Rouen. In 1194 
the churches of Normandy suffered greatly from the 
war between the kings of France and England. Gau- 
tier defended vigorously the ecclesiastical rights, and 
sent an interdict to Normandy, which, however, he was 
unable to sustain. In 1200 he had charge of promul- 
gating, conjointly with the bishop of Poitiers, the in- 
tenlict sent by Peter of Capua against the king of 
France. In 1204, Philip Augustus becoming master of 
Normandy, Gautier solemnly delivered to him the at- 
tributes of the ducal crown. He died Nov. 6, 1207. 
There remain to us only a few letters of Gautier, scat- 
tered among the cutemporary annalists. It was said 
that be also wrote a history of the crusade of Richard, 
but nothing remains of it. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 3, v. 


Gautier pr Mortacne (Lat. Walterus de Mauri- 
tariu), a French theologian, was born at Mortagne, in 
Flanders, in the early part of the 12th century. He 
taught rhetoric at Paris, in one of the schools estab- 
lished upon the St. Genevieve mountain. But he soon 
gave up belles-lettres for theology and philosophy, and 
taught these two sciences at Rheims, Lyons, and other 
places, From 1136 to 1148 he had as disciple Jean de 
Salisbury. In 1150 he was canon of Laon, and be- 
came successively dean, and bishop of that church. 
He died at Laon in 1173. He wrote five short theo- 
logical treatises in the form of letters, which occupy 
twenty pages in the Spicilegium of D’Achery. The 
more interesting of these letters is addreased to Abe- 
lard, who claimed to explain philosophically the mys- 
teries of Christianity. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rule, a v. 


Gauzlin, a French prelate, natural son of Hugh Ca- 
pet, became abbot of Fleury after the death of Abbon in 
1005. He sent to Brittany the monk Felix to reform 
the monasteries, At the death of Dagbert, bishop of 
Bourges, in 1020, he was raised to the dignity of prelate 


in this vacancy ; but the opposition of the inhabitants | T 


hindered him for a long time from taking possession of 
his see, and only through the intervention of the pope, 
Benedict VIII, he entered upon these duties in 1014. 
In 1022 he was at the Council of Orleans, which con- 
demned the heresiarch Stephen, and in 1024 at the 
Coancil of Paris, where he debated the question of the 
apostleship of St. Martial. He died in 1030. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 

Gavardo, Niccovo, a Roman Catholic theologian, 
who died at Rome, June 12, 1715, is the author of, Theo- 
logia Exantiquuta juxta Doctrinam S. Augustini (Na- 
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ples, 1683-96, 6 vols.) :—Quæstiones de Hierarchia Ec- 
clesia Militantis (ibid. 1690) :—Philosophia Vindicata 
ub Erroribus Philosophorum Gentilium (Rome, 1701, 
4 vols.). See Argelati, Bibl. Mediol; Jöcher, Alge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gavaston, Juan, a Spanish Dominican, who died 
at Alicante in 1625, is the author of, Vida de S. Vine. 
Ferrer:—I.a Regla de lu Tercera Orden de Predica- 
dores :—De lu Frequencia de la Communion: —Flor de 
los Santos de la Orden de Predicadores :—De los Privi- 
legios Dudos para lu Fiede Apostolica u lu Orden de los 
Predicadures. See Antonii Bibliotheca Hispanica; 
Echard, De Scriptoribus Ordinis Domintcanorum; Jö- 
cher, A llgemetnes Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gavio, Giacomo Ratmonpo, an Italian Carmelite, 
who died in 1618, is the author of, Commentaria in 
Psulmum : —Expositiones in Genesin :— Expositiones in 
epist. ad Ephesios:—Sermones per Adventum, de Sanc- 
tis, Dominicules :— De Arte Prædicatoria. See Oldoin, 
Atheneum Romanum; Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gay, Ebenezer (1), D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Dedham, Mass., May 4,1718; gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1737; was ordained pas- 
tor of the First Church in Suffield, Conn., Jan. 13, 1742; 
and died in March, 1796. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, i, 537. ` 

Gay, Ebenezer (2), a Congregational minister, 
was born in Suffield, Conn.; entered Harvard College, 
but transferred his membership to Yale, from which he 
graduated in 1787, and of which he was tutor from 1790 
to 1792; was installed as colleague pastor with his fa- 
ther over the First Church in Suffield; and retired from 
the active minisfry several years before his death, which 
occurred in February, 1837, aged seventy -one years, 
Sce Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 1, 537. 

Gayatri, the holiest verse of the Vedas (q. v.). It 
is addressed to the sun, to which it was daily offered up 
as a prayer, in these words: “Let us meditate on the 
adorable light of the divine sun; may it guide our in- 
tellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid sun, who should be studiously worshipped. 
Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute 
the divine sun with oblations and praise” (Colebrooke, 
Translation). The substance of this prayer is thus 
given by professor Horace Wilson: “Let us meditate 
on the sacred light of that divine sun, that it may illu- 
minate our minds,” 


Gaza. Full descriptions of this ancient and still 
important city may be found in Porter’s Handbook for 
Syria, p. 271 8q.; and Bideker's Pulestine, p. 812 8q. 
The latest is that of Conder (Tent- Work, ii, 169 sq.) : 


“ This ancient city, the capital of Philistia, is very pict- 
ureeqnely situated, having a fine approach down the 
broad avenue from the north, and rising on an isolated 
hill a hundred feet above the plain. On the higher part 
of the hill are the governor's house, the priucipal mosque 
(an early Crusading church), and the bazaars. The green 
monnds traceable roand this hillock are robably re- 
mains of the ancient walls of the city. Gaza bristles with 
minarets, and has not less than twenty wells. The popu- 
lation is now eighteen thousand, including sixty or sev- 
euty houses of Greek Christians. The Snmaritans in the 
Tth century seem to hive been numerous in Philistia, 
near Jaffa, Ascalon, and Gaza. Even ns late as the com- 
mencement of the present century, they had a synagogue 
in this latter city, but are now no longer found there. 
here are two large suburbs of mud cabins on lower 
ground, to the east and northeast, making four quarters 
to the town in all. Enst of the Serai is the reputed tomb 
of Samson, whom the Moslems call ’Aly Merwan or “Aly 
the enslaved.” On the northwest is the mosque of Hashem, 
father of the prophet. The new mosque, built some for 

ears since, is fall of marble fragments from anoient build- 
ngs, which were principally fonud near the sen-shore. 
The town is not walled, and presents the appearance of a 
lage grown to unusual size; the brown cabins rise on 
the hillside row above row, and the white domes and 
minarets, with numerons palme, give the place a truly 
Oriental appearance. The bazaars are large and nre cone 
sidered good.” (See illustration on following pige.) 


Gazel, love songs with which the Mobammedan 
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Gaza. (From Thomson’s 


dervishes called Bactashites (q. v.) salute every one 
they meet. They are applied allegorically to the divine 
love. See CANTICLES, 

Gazith (N13, hewn, i. e. of squared stones), a place 
in which the Jewish Sanhedrim sat. It was a building 
erected of hewn stone after the second temple was fin- 
ished, half of it being within the court and half within 
the chél. and, therefore, half of it was holy and half 
common. See SAXNHEDRIM; TEMPLE, 


Gazophylacium (yačwgvňárıov ). the treasury 
outside the Church, among the early Christians, in 
which the oblations or offerings of the people were kept. 
The word also denotes the chest in the temple at Jeru- 
salem in which the valuable presents consecrated to 
God were kept; and it was somctimes applied to the 
apartments of the temple used fur storing the provis- 
ions for sacrifice and the priests’ portion. See CHURCH; 
TEMPLE, 


Gazzaniga, Franz Peter Martin, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, who lived in the second half of the 
18th century at Vienna, is the author of, Pralectiones 

 Theologice (Vienna, 1775-79, 5 vols.) :— Theol. Dogma- 
tica in Syst, Redacta (Ingolstadt, 1786) :— Theol. Pole- 
mica (Vienna, 1778-79, 2 vols,, Mayence, 1783). 

Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 306,342. (B. P.) 


Gebauer, Curistian Aucust, a German hymnist, 
was born Aug. 28, 1792, at Knolelsdorf, in Saxony. He 
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Southern Palestine and Jerusaiem.) 


theologian of Germany, was born at Brunswick, Nov. 


— 


GEBSER 





16,1637. He studied at Jena, was in 1686 professor of 
Oriental languages at. Greifawalde, professor of theolo- 
gy in 1702, and died Dec. 1, 1729. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the minor prophets :— Vindiciæ Nori Tes- 
tumenti contra R. Isaac ben Abraham :—Comment. in 
Zephaniam contra A barbanelem *— Comment. in Episto- 
las Juda :— Usus Cabale in 8 Priora Capita Geneseos : 
— Vindiciæ Nominis rerpaypapparoy MAN ab A busu: 
— Diss. de Consensu Judworum cum Christo in Doctrina 
de Lege :—De Gog et Magog :—Enarratio Cantici De- 
bore et Baruch:—De Messiæ Spiritualitate ez Vore 
Schiloh, etc. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezt- 
kon, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 819; Winer, //andbych 
der theol. Ltt. i, 272. (B. P.) 

Gebhard, John G. an eminent German and 
Dutch Reformed minister, was born at Waldorf, Ger- 
many, Feb. 2, 1730. le received his classical education 
at the University of Heidelberg, and completed his the- 
ological studies at Utrecht, in Holland, where he was 
licensed in 1771. The same year he emigrated to 
America, and officiated in the German churches of 
Whitpain and Worcester, Pa., for three years. In 1774 
he removed to New York city, as pastor of the German 
Church, and in 1776 accepted the call of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Claverack, Columbia Co., where he 
continued until his death, Aug. 16, 1826. Mr. Gebhard 
mastered the Low Dutch tongue in three months so as 


was professor at Bonn in 1828, and died at Tubingen, | to be able to preach in it. He founded the Washing- 
Nov. 18, 1852. He published, Bliithen religiðsen Sinnes | tonian Institute of Claverack in 1777, and was its prin- 
(Heidelberg, 1821; 3d. ed, 1843) : — Luther und seine | cipal for many years, He was a spirited, earnest, and 
Zeitgenossen (Leipsic, 1827) : — Simon Dach und seine | pathetic preacher, a good theologian, a leader in ed- 
Freunde (Tubingen, 1828):—Erbauliches und Beschau- | ycational movements, a great lover of peace, a saga- 


liches aus Gern. Tersteegen ausgewählt (Stuttgart, 1845): cious, prudent adviser, having full control of himself 
—Heilige Seelenlust Geistliche Lieder und Sprüche ron | and large influence — i a region of country. He 


Spee, angelus Silesius und Novalis (ibid. 1845). See: 


Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 290 8q. 
(B. P.) 

Gebhard, Brandanus, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1704 at Greifswalde, studied 
there, and died at Stralsund, June 18, 1784. He wrote, 
Disp.de A cquirenda Vite Sanctitate (Greifswalde, 1738): 
—Gedanken von der Versöhnung (1745):— De Gustu 
Morali in Psa, criz, 66 (Stralsund, 1751). See Meusel, 
Gelehrtes Deutschland; Jécher, Allgemetnes Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,s,v. (B. P.) 


Gebhard, Brandanus Heinrich, a Lutheran 


threw the whole weight of his character and office into 
the cause of his adopted country during the Revolu- 
tionary war. See Harbaugh, Fathers of the Germ. Ref. 
Church, ii, 298; Zabriskie, Clarerack Centennial ; Cor- 
win, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, s. v.; Mag- 
azine of the Ref. Dutch Church, Oct. 1826, p. 232. 
(W. J. R. T.) 

Gebser, Aucust RuDoLPH, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Jan. 19, 1801, in Thuringia. In 
1828 he commenced his academical career at Jena, was 
in 1828 professor of theology, in 1829 professor, super- 
intendent, and first cathedral preacher at Königsberg, 


GEDALIAH 


and died at Halle, June 22, 1874. He wrote, De Expli- 
cutione Sucree Scripture, Preserlim Novi Testamenti e 
Libro Zendavesta (Jena, 1824) :—De Oratione Dominica 
(Königsberg, 1830) :—Der Brief des Jacobus übersetzt 
urd ansführilich erklärt (Berlin, 1828): — Commentatio 
de Primordiis Studiorum Fanaticorum Anabaptistarum 
(Königsberg, 1830) :— Bibliotheca Latina Vet, Poetarum 
Christianorum (Jena, 1827 ) :— Vollständige Geschichte 
des Thomas Miinzer und der Bauernkriege in T'hüringen 
(1831) :—Geschichte der Domkirche zu Königsberg und 
des Bisthums Samland (1835). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 405 sq.; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 110, 247, 
272, 767, 809, 880. (B. P.) 

Gedaliah, Fast or, a Jewish fast observed on the 
third dav of the month Tisri, in memory of the murder 
of Gedaliah (q. v.), son of Ahikam. 


Gedalja 1pn-Jacuza. See IBN-JACHJA, Gu- 
DALJA. 

Gaddes, ANDREW, a reputable Scotch portrait- 
painter, was born at Edinburgh about 1789, and was 
esrly instructed in the art in the academy there. In 
1814 he visited London. About 1825 he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1828 visited 
Italy, Germany, and France. On his return he painted 
an altar-piece for the Church of St. James at Garlic Hill; 
also a picture of Christ and the Samaritan Woman. He 
died in 1844. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
RY. 

Gederah (or Gederothaim) of Joshua xv, 36. 
Lieut. Conder regards this as agreeing with the posi- 
tion of the ruin Jedireh, nine miles south of Ludd 
(Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, iii, 43). But this 
is perhaps better suited to the requirements of Gede- 
roth (Josh. xv, 41), which Conder (Tent- Wurk, ii, 336), 
locates at Katruh, in Wady Surar. 


Gedicke, LAMPERTUS, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Gardelegen, in Saxony, Jan. 6, 
1633. He studied at Halle, was military chaplain in 
1709, and died at Berlin, Feb. 21, 1735. He wrote, 
Prime Veritates Oder Grundsdize der christl. Religion 
(Berlin, 1717) :—Historischer Unterricht von dem Refor- 
mafionswerke Lutheri (ibid. 1718):—Eriddrung der Lehre 
ton der wahren Gegenwart des Leibes und Blutes Christi 
(ibid, 1722) :-—Christliche und bescheidene Vertheidigung 
der Lutherischen Lehre (1724) :—A mica Collatio de .Esti- 
matione Rationis Theologica cum Henr. can Bashuysen 
(1726). See Dunkel, Nachrichten, iii, 312; Jicher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a. v.; Koch, Geschichte des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes iv, 414 sq. (B. P.) 

Gedik, Simos, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born Oct. 31, 1551. He studied at Leipsic, was in 
1573 pastor of St. John’s there, in 1574 professor of He- 
brew, and died at Meissen, Oct. 5, 1631. He is the au- 
thor of many ascetical works. See Witte, Diarium 
Biographicum ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique Critique ; 
Jocher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Geer, EzexiecG., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was chaplain at Fort Snelling, Minn., for many 

years, until 1860, when he was transferred to Fort Rip- 
ley; in this position he remained until 1867. Shortly 
after, he removed to Minneapolis, where he resided 
without official duty until his death, Oct. 13, 1878, aged 
eighty years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 139. 

Gegoberga (or Segoberga) (Lat. Cecilia, or 
Clara), Saini, said to bave been a daughter of St. Ro- 
maric, whose convent she built; succeeded (cir. A.D. 
626) St. Macteflede as second abbess of the double mon- 
astery of Habend (afterwards Remiremont or Rom- 
berg), on the top of a hill in the Vosges, near the Mo- 
selle. She is commemorated Aug. 12. See Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Gehe, Cuaistian HEINRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Dresden in 1752, and 
died Sept. 4, 1807. He wrote, De Proridentia Dei in 
Errorum Hesresiumque Notis (Leipsic, 1776) :—De Util- 
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GEIGER 


iate et Necessitate Conjungendæ Historia Religiosæ cum 
Ipsa Institutione Religionis Christiane (Dreslen, 1783) : 
—Sylloge Commentutionum Philologici et Theologici Ar- 
gumenti (Leipsic, 1792) :—Imugo Boni Doctoris Evan- 
gelici (1792) :—De Aryumento quod pro Dirvinitate Re- 
ligionis Christiane ab Experientia Ducitur (1796). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s.v. (B. P.) 


Gehrig, Jonass Martin, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born May 29, 1768, at Baden. In 1798 he 
received holy orders, in 1809 he was pastor at Ingol- 
städt, in 1818 at Aub, in Franconia, and died Jan. 14, 
1825. He published, Neue Som- und Festtagspredigten 
(Bamberg, 1805-1807, 4 vols.) :— Neue Festpredigten 
(ibid. 1809) :— Materialien zu Kutechesen über die christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre (ibid. 1813) :—A Uerneueste Predigten 
für das ganze katholische Kirchenjahr (ibid. 1814-16, 4 
vols.) :— Predigten auf alle Sonntage im Jahre (ibid. 1820, 
2 vols.):— Die zehn Gebote Gottes im Geiste und Sinne Jesu 
aufyefuset (ibid. 1820; 2d ed. 1824) :—Betruchtungen 
über die Liedensgeschichte Jesu (ibid. 1821) :— Die sieben 
Sacramente der katholischen Kirche (ibid. eod.; 2d ed. 
1825) :—Katechesen über die christlich katholische Glau- 
benslehre (ibid. 1823), etc. See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. ii, 145, 846, 347, 360, 873, 402; Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s v. (B. P.) 


Geiger, ABRAHAM, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, was 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, May 24,1810. He 
studied at Heidelberg and Boun, and won the prize for 
an essay on a question proposed by the Bonn philo- 
sophical faculty, On the Sources of the Koran, which 
was printed in 1883 with the title, Was hat Mohamed 
aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen? In November, 
1832, he was invited to fill the rabbinical chair at Wies- 
baden, which he quitted in 1888 for Breslau. In 1863 
he was elected chief rabbi in bis native town, which 
appointment he held until 1869, when he was called to 
Berlin, where he died, Oct. 23, 1874. As early as 1835, 
Geiger published his Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 
jüdische Theologie, which was discontinued in 1847. In 
1862 he began the Jüdische Zeitschrift, a periodical de- 
voted to Jewish literature, but important also for the 
Christian student. In addition to this be published 
monographs on Maimonides, on the exegetical school 
of the rabbis in the north of France, on Elijah del Medi- 
go, and on many other learned Jews of the Middle Ages. 
He contributed also to Hebrew periodicals numerous ar- 
ticles on Rabbinical literature, as well as to the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society, chiefly on Syrian and 
Samaritan literature. His Reading-book on the Mishnah 
is full of grammatical and lexicographical notes of the 
highest importance fur the appreciation of the particu- 
lar dialects of the Mishnah and the Talmud. His main 
work, however, Urschrift? und Uebersetzungen der Bibel 
(1857), which advocates the theory that the Sadducees 
derived their name from the high-priest Zadoc, con- 
tains the results of twenty years’ study, and is still very 
important for Biblical criticisms, especially in reference 
to the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, and to that 
of the Septuagint. Geiger, from the very outset of his 
career, belonged to the party who were anxious to re- 
form the Jewish synagogue in accordance with the 
necessities of the age, without, however, entirely break- 
ing with the traditions of the past; and though a re- 
former of the Reformers, yet in his Das Judenthum und 
seine Geschichte (1865-71, 3 vols.), Geiger shows him- 
self a narrow-minded and bigoted Jew, by making Jesus 
a follower of rabbi Hillel, and by asserting that “Jesus 
never uttered a new thought.” After his death, Lud- 
wig Geiger, a son of Abraham, published Nachgelassene 
Schriften (Berlin, 1875-77, 5 vols.), containing some 
older essays, formerly published, and other material 
from Geiger’s manuscripts, See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 324 
sq.; Steinschneider, in Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
Auslandes (Berlin, 1874); Berthold Auerbach, in Die 
Gegenwart (1874, No. 45) ; Morais, Eminent Israelites of 
the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 92 8q.; 


GEISHUTTNER 


Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Geishiittner, Josern, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in Austria in 1764, and died 
Jan. 5, 1805, professor of ethics and pastoral theology 
at Linz. He wrote, Theologische Morul tr einer wis- 
senschafilichen Darstellung (Augsburg, 1804, 8 vols.) : 
— Versuch einer wissenschafllichen und populären Dog- 
matik (edited by F. X. Geher, Vienna, 1819). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 816; Döring, Die 
gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Geissel, JoHanxes von, a Roman Catholic prelate 
of Germany, was born Feb. 15, 1796. In 1818 he re- 
ceived holy orders, was in 1819 professor and religious 
instructor at the gymnasium it Speier, in 1822 member 
of the chapter, in 1836 dean, and in 1837 bishop of 
Speier. In 1842 he became the coadjutor of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, in 1846 his successor, and died Sept. 
8, 1864. Geissel was one of the main promoters of Ul- 
tramontanistic ideas in Germany, especially in Prussia, 
and the pope acknowledged his endeavors by making 
him cardinal in 1850. Geissel’s writings and addresses 
were published by Dumont (Cologne, 1869-76, 4 vols.). 
See Remling, Kardinal von Geissel, Bischof ron Speier 
und Erzbishof von Koln (Speier, 1873); Baudri, Der 
Erzbishof von Koln, Juhannes Kardinal von Geissel und 
seine Zeit (Cologne, 1882). (B. P.) 

Geissenhainer, Frenenicx W., D.D., a Lutheran 
minister, son of Rev. Frederick W. Geiseenbainer, a 
distinguished Lutheran preacher, was born at New 
Hanover, Montgomery Co., Pa., June 28, 1797. He 
came to New York city with his father, at an early age, 
and was licensed as a minister in 1818, His first pas- 
torate was at Vincent, Chester Co., Pa., where he re- 
mained ten years, Fourteen vears following he was 
pastor of St. Matthew's Church (English), in Walker 
Street, New York city. The congregation of Christ 
Church at length became the possessor of the property 
of St. Matthew’s, and touk that name. Dr. Geissen- 
hainer then founded a new organization, and estab- 
lished the Church known as St. Paul’s, ‘The preaching 
was in a hall on Eighth Avenue; but the church was 
erected in 1842, on the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Fifteenth Street, mainly through the liberality of Dr. 
Geissenhainer himself. It was a large and handsome 
stone structure. ‘lhe organization began with eleven 
poor families, but speedily increased to 1500 communi- 
cants. During the last three years of his life he was 
aided by an assistant minister, As a preacher, he was 
terse, vigorous, and powerful, having complete control 
of the English and German languages, He died in 
New York city, June 2, 1879, See Lutheran Observer, 
July 4, 1879. 

Gejrroed, in Norse mythology, was a mighty giant 
who once outwitted the cunning Loke, but at last fell 
by the power of Thor. 


Gelbke, JoHann Huinnicu, a Protestant theolo- 
gian, and vice-president of the superior consistory at 
Gotha, where he died, Aug. 26, 1822, is the author of, 
Der Naumburger Fiirstentag (Leipsic, 1798) :—Kirchen- 
und Schulverfussung des IMerzog‘hum Gotha (Gotha, 
1790-99, 3 vols.):— Nachricht von der deutschen Kirche 
tn Genf (ibid. 1799). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit, i, 762, 804, 8138. (B. P.) 

Gelder, ARNAULD VAN, an eminent Dutch painter, 
was born at Dort in 1645, and acquired the elements of 
design under Samuel van Hoogstraeten, but afterwards 
went to Amsterdam and entered the school of Rem- 
brandt. Among his principal historical works are a 
picture at Dort, representing Solomon on his Throne, 
Surrounded by his Soldiers; at the Hague, A Jewish 
Synagogue. His master-piece was a picture at Dort, 
representing Bathsheba Entreating David to Leave his 
Kingdom to Solomon. His last work was the Sufferings 
of Christ. He died at Dort in 1727. See Hoefer, Nour. 
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GEMATRIA 


Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arls, S y. 

Geldersman, Vixcent, a reputable Flemish 
painter, was born at Mechlin in 1539. Among his 
best works is a picture of Susama and the Elders, 
and a Descent from the Cross, in the cathedral at- 
Mechlin. 


Gelent, Nioouas, bishop of Angers, was born about 
1220. In 1260 he succeeded Michael de Villoyreau, 
and during each of the thirty years of his episcopacy 
he held synods, whence emanated the statutes which 
D'Achery has collected in his Spicilegium, and which 
are of interest as giving a knowledge of the customs of 
that period, and of the abuses of all kinds which the 
episcopal authority strove in vain to repress. (jelent 
died Feb. 1, 1290. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
s. V. 

Gelhouen (or Gheylouen), ARNAULD, a Dutch 
thevlogian, was born at Rotterdam, and lived at the 
close of the 15th century. He was canon of the Au- 
gustinian order, at the monastery of Volnert, where he 
died in 1442. He wrote a moral treatise, entitled Tyge 
ceauror, Sire Speculum Consctentia (Brussels, 1476), 
which was the first book issued from the press of the 
Frères de la Vie, who introduced the art of typography 
at Brussels. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gelpke, Christian Friedrich, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, who died in 1845, is the author 
of, Vindicia Originis Pauline ad Hebraos Epistole (Ley- 
den, 1832) :—Purabola Jesu de (Economo Injusto Luc, 
16 Interpretata (Leipsic, 1829) :— Symbola ad Inter- 
pretat. Loci Act. xir, 8-18 (ibid. 1812) :—Jesus con Sich 
(ibid. 1829): — De Familiaritate, qua Paulo Apostolo 
cum Seneca Philosopho Intercessisse Traditur (ibid. 
1813) :—Summlung einiger Fest- und Casual-Predigten 
(ibid. 1830). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 413 sq.; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 90, 248, 251, 434, 551, 
570; iii, 149. (B. P.) 

Gelpke, Ernst Friedrich, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, born in 1807, was professor of theol- 
ogy at Bernc, and died Sept. 2, 1871. He published, 
Evangelische Dogmatik (Bonn, 1834) :— Ueber die A nord- 
nung des Erzählungen in den synoptischen Evangelien 
(Berne, 1839) :— Die Jugendgeschichte des Hernn (ibid. 
1841) :— Airchengeschichte der Schweiz (1856-61, 2 
vols). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 413; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 302. (B. P.) 


Gélu, Jacqurs, a French prelate, was born in the 
diocese of Treves about 1370. He studied at Paris, 
where his talents attracted the attention of the duke 
of Orleans, the brother of Charles VI, who took him 
into his service. After the assassination of his master 
by the duke of Bourgogne, Gélu entered the service of 
the king, was in 1407 president of the parliament of 
the Dauphine, and in 1414 archbishop of Tours. He 
attended the council at Constance. and was also present 
at the conclave held in 1417. In 1420 he went to Spain, 
being intrusted by the dauphin with a mission. In 
1421 he left Naples, retired to his episcopal seat, and 
died Sept. 17, 1482. When, in 1429, he was asked by 
the court of France concerning the validity of the rev- 
elations of Jeanne d'Arc, he spoke very favorably of her 
divine mission, and remarked that God has revealed 
himself more than once to virgins, as, for example, to 
the sibvls. See Marténe, Thesaurus III; Boalliot, 
Biogr. Arden, (1830), i, 480; Paumier, in Lichtenber- 
gers Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gematria, a word borrowed from the Greek, either 
corresponding to yewperpia or ypappareia, denotes, 
among the Cabalists, a rule according to which the 
Scripture was explained. The idea of this rule was, 
since every letter is a numeral, to reduce the word to 
the number it contains, and to explain the word by 
another of the same quantity. Thus, from the words, 


GEMBICKI 


*Lo! three men stood by him” (Gen. xviii, 2), it is de- 
duced that these three angels were Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael, because MO2W M3, and lo! three men, 
and DXDT DNAS DNIA SDN, these are Michael, 


Gubriel, and Raphael, are of the same numerical value, 
as will be seen from the fullowing reduction to their 
numerical value of both these phrases: 


nwo bs pop mo Rd 
5+300 +30 +800 +5+50+5+4+6=701 


bye 3 335 kw 3d aggy’ 
390+1+10+200 +2+8+30+14+20+10+40+6+80 


XD RD 3 5 
+1+30+1+80+200+6=701. 
From the passage, “ And all the inhabitants of the earth 
were of one language” (Gen. xi, 1), is deduced that all 
spoke Hebrew ; NDW being changed for its synonym 
VO, and WIPM=—5+ 100+4+300—409, is substi- 
tuted for its equivalent NAMN = 1+8 +400=409. Or 
the word MOX in the passage, “For behold, I will 
bring forth my servant, the Branch” (Zech. iii, 8), must 
mean the Messiah; for it amounts numerically to the 
same as BMIV “Comforter” (Lam. i, 16)=1838. So 
A319 N59 in the passage, “The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
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GENERATION 


employed in very early times for a great variety of ec- 
clesiastical purposes, some articles, such as chalices, ete., 


being made wholly of stones more or less precious, and 


others, such as altars, etc., being decorated therewith. 


The most artistic purpose, however, was their use for 

seals, especially by engraving emblems of a religious 

character, chiefly taken from Scripture, particularly 

| the fish, the dove, the lamb, a ship, or some other cm- 
blematic device. 
attempted. The monograin of Christ almost always 
appears on them. 


Occasionally a historical eubject is 


GEMS, Tue Turek Sacren, among the Buddhists, 


are Buddha, the sacred books, and the priesthood, 
Their worship is universal among the Buddhists, and 
they constitute the sacred triad in which these people 
place all their trust. 
the triad is called sarana (protection), which “is said 
to destroy the fear of reproduction, or successive ex- 
istence, and to take away the fear of the mind, the pain 
to which the body is subject, and the misery of the four 
hells.” “ By reflecting on the three gems, scepticism, 
doubt, and reasoning will be driven away, and the mind 
become clear and calm, 
chism, p. 166, 209, 


The assistance they derive from 


See Hardy, Kustern Mona- 


Gence, Jean Baptiste Mopestrt, a French ascetic 
writer, was born June 14, 1755, at Amiens, and died at 
Paris, April 17, 1840. He was keeper of the archives, 
and inspector of the national printing department. He 


until Skilok come,” amounts numerically to the same as | Published, Dieu l' Etre Infini (Paris, 1801) :— Editions ou 


P°TO=358; hence Skiwh must be the Messiah. 
Casata. (B. P.) 

Gembicki, Laurence, archbishop and grand- 
chancellor of Poland, was born about 1550. He com- 
menced his studies at Posen, and completed them at 
Ingolstadt. He was sent as ambassador to Rome to 
pope Clement VIII. Returning to Poland, he was 
made bishop of Kulm or Chelmno, and in 1609 became 
grand-chancellor of the crown. In 1613 he obtained 
the bishopric of Kuiavia, and in 1616 was made arch- 
bishop of Gnesen, and primate of the kingdom, the 
highest ecclesiastical dignity in Poland. He died in 


See 


1624, leaving Exhortutio ad Principem Wladislaum, | 


cum a S. R. M. Omnium Inclyte Remi Poloniee Ordinum 


Consensu, etc. See Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Gé- | 


nérale, s. v. 


Gems, in Ecclesiastical Art. 


Precious stones were 





Gem of Red Jasper 


Gem of Red Jasper, 
representing theGood 


representing a saint 


Shepherd, with two (perhaps Agnes) 
Doge, and the inscrip- kneeling before au 
Lou JAHN (perhaps for executioner, 

Jak is his name). 





Gnostic 


ie Gem of 
White Chalcedo- 
By, representing 
bortrait of Christ. 


perched upon a whieat-sheaf 
{an emblem of the Church), 
having for supporters a lion 
and a serpent. 
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| age of his substance; i. e. of his being and nature. 
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Dove, with olive-twig in beak, | 


| 
| 


Traductions Françaises de l'Imitation de Jésus-Christ 
(published in the Journal des Curés, Sept. 14, 20, 28, 
1810) :—Considération sur la Question Relative a UImi- 
tation de Jésus-Christ (1812) :—also Notice Biographique 
des Peres et Auteurs Cités par Bourduloue (Versailles, 
1812), contributed to the fifth edition of the Diction- 
naire de [Académie Française, and edited with Mons. 
Mounard Méditations Religieuses (Paris, 1830 sq., 16 
vols,). See Le Bas, Dict. Encyclop. de lu France; Rabbe, 
Vieilh de Boisjulin et Suinte- Preuve; Biogr. des Con- 
tempor.; Michaud, Biog. Universelle; Maulvault, in 
Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

General Baptists. 


Generation, ETERNAL, is a term used as descrip- 
tive of the Father’s communicating the divine nature 
to the Son, On this subject we excerpt the following 
remarks from Buck’s Dict. of the Bible, ed. Henderson : 

“The Father is said by some divines to have produced 
the Word, or Son, from all eternity, by way of generation ; 
on which occasion the word generation raises a peculiar 
idea: that procession which is really effected in the way 


See BAPTISTS. 


| of understanding is called generation, because, in virtne 


thereof, the Word becomes like him from whom he takes 
the original; or, as St. Paul expresses it, the figure or im- 
Hence 
it is, they say, that the second person is called the Son: 
and that in such a way and manner as never any other 
was, is, or can be, because of his own divine nature, he 
being the true, proper, and natural Son of God, begotten 
by him before ail worlds. Thus, he is called his own Son 
(Rom. viii, 3), his only begotten Son (John iii, 16). Many 
have attempted to explain the manner of this generation 
by different similitudes; but as they throw little or no 
light upon the subject, we shall not trouble the reader 
with them. Most modern divines believe that the term 
Son of God refers to Christ as mediator: and that his 
sonship does not lie in his divine or human nature sepa- 
rately considered, but in the union of both in one person 
(see Luke i, 35; Matt. iv,3; John i, 49; Matt. xvi, 16; Acts 
ix, 20,22; Rom. i, 4). It is observed that it is impossible 
that a nature properly divine should be begotten, since be- 
getting, whatever idea is annexed to it, must signify some 
kind of production, derivation, and inferiority; conse- 
quently, that whatever is produced must have a beginning, 
and whatever had a beginning was not from eternity, as 
Christ is said to be (Col. i, 16, 17). That the souship of 
Christ respects him as mediator, will be evident, if we 
compare John x, 30, with John xiv,28. In the former it 
is said, ‘I and my Father gre one» in the latter, ‘My 
Father is greater than I.’ hese declarations, however 
opposite they seem, equally respect him as he is the 
Son; but if his sonship primarily and properly signify 
the generation of his divine nature, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, according to that seheme, to make them 
harmonize. Considered us n distinct person in the God- 
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hend, without respect to his office as mediator, it is im- 
possible that, in the same view, he should be both equal 
und inferior to his Father. Again, he expressly tells us 
himself that ‘the Son can do nothing of himself; that the 
Father showetb him all thes that he doth; and that he 

veth ‘him to have life in himself’ (John v, 19, 20, 26). 

hese expressions, if applied to him as God, vot as me- 
diator, will reduce us to the disagreeable necessity of enb- 
scribing either to the creed of Arius, and maintain him to 
be God of an iuferior nature, and thus a plurality of Gods, 
or of embracing the doctrine of Sociuna, who allows him 
only to be a God by office. But if thie title belong to 
hin) ns medintor, every difficulty is removed. Lastly, 
it is observed, that thongh Jesns be God, and the attri- 
butes of eternal cxistence ascribed to him, yet the two 
attributes, eternal und son, are not once expressed in the 
game text as referring to eternal generation. This dog- 
ma, held by aysteinatic divines, according to which our 
Lord was the Son of God, with respect to his divine nat- 
ure, by communication from the Father, who on this ac- 
connt is called wnyh Gedrnros, the Fountain of Deity, is of 
considerable antiga: It was customary for the fathers, 
after the Conncil of Nice, to spenk of the Father as 
Gyévenros, and to ascribe to him what they termed gene- 
ratio activa; and of the Son n8 yervqros, to Whom they 
attributed generatio ica.e According to them it was 
the essential property of the Father eternally to have the 
divine unture of or from himself, so that, with respect to 
him, it was underived; whereas it wus the property of 
the Son to be eternally begotten of the Father, and thus 
to derive his essence from him. To this mode of repre- 
senting the relations of these two persons of the Trinity, 
as it respects their essence, it has justly been objected, 
that it necessarily goes to subvert the supreme and eter- 
nal Deity of the Son, and to represent him as essentially 
derived and inferior; a doctrine nowhere taught in the 
Scriptures. Some prefer saying that it was not the di- 
vine nature that was communicated to the Son, but only 
distinct personality; bat this can scarcely be said to re- 
Neve the difficulty. In regard to this and all similar snb- 
jects, the safest way is to abstain from all metaphysical 
subtleties, nand rest satisfied with the Biblical mode of 
representation. That Christ is the Son of God in a sense 
perfectly unique, and that he was from eternity God, nre 
truthe which the Scriptures clearly teach, bat wherein, 
in that sense, his filiation consisted, is a subject on which 
they arc entirely silent. Every attempt to explain it has 
only furnished n fresh instance of darkening counsel by 
words without kuowledge.” 
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duties with extraordinary wisdom and devotion. He 
applied all his power against the heresies of Novatian 
and Jovinian, founded the abbey of Moulieu, as well as 
the hospital of St. Esprit, at Clermont, and the Church 
of St. Symphorien, where he was interred, and which 
from that time bore his name. He is honored June 
8. The Bollandists have published his deeds, and com- 
bated the authenticity of other acts collected by various 
authors, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Smith, 
Dict, of Christ. Bwg. 8 v. 

Genesius, Suiat, thirty-eighth bishop of Lyons, 
was prior of the celebrated abbey of Fontenelle, found- 
ed in the 7th century. He employed himself in re- 
pairing several monasteries, among which were those 
of Corbie and Fontenelle. On being made archbishop 
of Lyons, he showed great ability in that office, but 
finally retired to the abbey of Chelles, where he died in 
679. He is honored Nov. 8. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Genethlia (yeva, birthday-feusts), the festivals 
among the early Christians held on the anniversary of 
the death of any martyr, terming it his birthday (q. v.), 
as being the day on which he was born to a new and 
higher state of being. 


Genga, Bartolomeo, an eminent Italian archi- 
tect, son of Girolamo Genga, was born at Urbino in 
1518, and was instructed by Vasari and Ammanati, after 
which he visited Rome. He erected the church of San 
Pietro, at Mondovi, which surpasses, says one master, 
any other edifice of its size in Italy. He died at Malta 
in 1558. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, & V.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8 v. 

Genga, Girolamo, an Italian painter and emi- 
nent architect, was born at Urbino in 1476, and studied 
successively under Luca Signorelli and Pietro Perugino. 
Most of his works have perished, but mention is made 
of some historical subjects in the Petrucci palace at 


See Owen, Person of Christ; Pearson, Creed ; Ridg- | Siena: The Resurrection and The Assumption, As an 


ley, Body of Divinity, 8d ed. p. 78, 76; Gill, Body of | 


architect he gained considerable eminence, and was 


Divinity, i, 205, 8vo ed.; Lambert, Sermons, ser. 13, | more employed in this capacity than as a painter. At 


text John xi, 35; Hodson, Eternal Filiation of the Son | 
of God; Watts, Works, v, 77; also Dr. A. Clarke, Wat- | 


sun, Kidd, Stuart, Drew, and ‘Treffry on the subject. 
Compare Son or Gop. 


Genesia (yevicwa, birthday - gifts), were offerings 
mentioned by Herodotus, and probably consisting of 
garlands, which the ancient Greeks were accustomed to 
present at the tombs of their deceased relatives on each 
annual return of their birthdays. 


Genesius, Saint, twenty-fifth bishop of Clermont, 
in Anvergne (A.D. 656-662), belonged to a family of 
distinguished rank among the nobles of Auvergne. He 
renounced the advantages of his birth in order to enter 
upon the ecclesiastical calling. His learning and his 
piety caused his elevation to the episcopal see of his 
province, left vacant by the death of the bishop Procu- 
lus. After tive years he resulved to embrace the mo- 
nastic life, and accordingly set out for Rome in the dis- 
guise of a simple pilgrim. His miracles betrayed his 
retreat. He returned to his church, and performed his 


Pesaro he restored the court of the palace, built the 
Church of San Gio. Battista, and erected the façade of 
the cathedral. He died in 1531. See Hoefer, Nowe. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8 v. 

Genius, in Roman mythology. The belief in in- 
visible protecting spirits, or beings who care for the 
welfare of single persons, is found among many people 
and nations, but nowhere was the doctrine of genii so 
perfect as in Rome; there there was a distinct belief in 
deities, who were given to every man from the time of 
birth. These deities were worshipped partly on gen- 
eral festive days, partly each for himself. Thus a gen- 
ius was especially a protecting spirit of man. ‘This 
belief extended still further; every important work 
and object had its genius or genii. 


GENIUS oF tHe Emperor. In the early centuries 
of the Church, one of the tests by which Christians 
were detected was, to require them to make oath “by 
the genius or the fortune of the emperor;” an oath 
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Ancient Bas-relief, representing various Genii, 


GEN-KO 


which the Christians, however willing to pray for kings, 
constantly refused, as savoring of idolatry. ‘Thus Poly- 
carp was required to swear by the fortune of Cæsar; 
am! Saturninus adjured Speratus, one of the martyrs of 
Scillita, “at least swear by the genius of our king;” to 
which he replied, “ I do not know the genius of the em- 
peror of the w orld.” 
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The Genius of Bierniiy carrying t 

Fivures of Antoninus Pins and his Wife Faustina. 

(From a Monument at Rome.) 

Minucius Felix reprobates the deification of the em- 
peror, and the heathen practice of swearing by his 
“genius” or “dsemon;” and Tertullian says that, al- 
though Christians did not swear by the genius of the 
Cæsars, they swore by a more august oath, “by their 
salvation.” We do not, says Origen, swear by the em- 
peror's fortune, any more than by other reputed deities; 
for (as some at least think) they who swear by his 
fortune swear by his demon, and Christians would die 
rather than take such an oath. 


Gen-Ko, a Buddhist monk, was born at Sak-Syou 
about A.D. 1132. He introduced a new Buddhist doc- 
trine into Japan, which soon attracted a great number 
of disciples. A woman of the court of the mikado 
was converted to this religion, which circumstance prou- 
voked great excitement, and a sentiment of hatred, 
mingled with an impetnous desire fur vengeance in 
the heart of the mikado. Gen-Ko was banished, one 
of his most ardent disciples put to death, and others 
persecuted. He died A.D. 1212. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, £ v. 

Gensel, Jonaxx CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Annaberg, Dec. 2, 1702. He 
studied at Wittenberg. Leipsic, and Jena, was preacher 
in his native place in 1727, superintendent in 1748, and 
died Sept. 6, 1762. He published, Observationes Sucre 
(Leipsic, 1733 ; 2d ed. 1750) :— Diss. ad Locum Pauli 2 
Cor. rii, 4 (1749):— De Revelationibus et Revelutionum 
Hodis (eod.). Sce Dietmann, Chursächsische Priester ; 
Jöcher, .4 Uyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gensaler, Wines AUGUST FRIEDRICH, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born March 7, 1793. 
In 1814 be was con-rector at the lyceum in Saalfeld, in 
1817 second court-preacher and professor at the gym- 
nasium there, in 1821 first court-preacher at Coburg, in 
1826 general superintendent there, and died in 1847. 
He wrote, Vita Jounnis Aquile (Jena, 1816) :—Christ- 
liche Amisreden un festlichen Tugen gehalten (Coburg, 
1820) :— Die Sdculurfeier der augsburgschen Confession 
(ibid. 1830) :— Geistliche Reden bei verschiedenen A mis- 

terrichtungen (Leipsic, 1836):— Die Herzogliche Hof- 
kircke zu Khrenburg in Coburg (Coburg, 1838). See 
Zachold, Bibl. Theol. i, 416; Winer, //andbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 803; it, 149,167. (B. P.) 

Gentile, Luict Primo, a reputable Italian paint- 
er, was boru at Brussels in 1606; acquired the ele- 
ments of design and then visited Italy, where he 
gained a high reputation. He resided at Rome for 
thirty years, and was admitted to the Academy of 
St. Lake in 1630. Among bis works are the picture 
of St. Antomo, in San Marco, at Rome; also The Na- 
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tivity and St, Stefano, in the Cappuccini at Pesaro, 
One of his best productions is a picture of The Cru- 
cifizion, in the chapel of the Trinity, in the Church 
of St. Michael at Ghent. He dicd at Brussels in 
1657. 


| Genual. See EPIGONATION. 


| Genuflection (bending of the knee) indicates a 
temporary rather than a perinanent act of adoration; 
even as it describes a bending of one knee and not of | 
both. 


Genzken, Kart Erxst BERNHARD, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Dec. 5, 1811, at Ros- 
| tock. From 1836 to 1846 he was pastor at Molin, 
| and afterwards at Schwarzenbach, where he died, Nov. 
| 9, 1882. He wrote, Ueber die rornehmsten Einwiirfe 
| wider dus Werk der Bibelcerbreitung (Schönberg, 1839) : 

— Festpredigten (Lüneburg, 1841) :— Dus gute Recht un- 
serer kirchlichen Symbole (Leipsic, 1851) : — Erklärung 
| des kleinen Katechismus Martin Luthers (4th ed, Lime- 

burg, 1860) :— Entwürfe zu aBeichtreden (Leipsic, eod.). 
| See Zuchold, Bild. Theol. i, 417. (B. P.) 

Geoffrey or CouDnINGHANM, an ecclesiastical Anglo- 
Norman historian, lived at the commencement of the 
13th century. A monk at Durham, he obtained the 
position of sacristan in the priory of Coldingham, in 
Scotland. He wrote A Short /listory of the Church of 
Durham, from 1152 to 1214, which work was first pub- 
lished by Wharton. Raine has given a more complete 
edition in his Historie Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres 
(1839). Sce Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Geoffrey (or Stephen) or LLANDAFF, was broth- 
er of Urban, and was consecrated bishop of that see in 
1107. He wrote a Life of the Welsh saint Telivous, or 
Teilo, and is said to have composed the register of the 
Church of Llandaff, published by Rev. W. J. Rees, for 
the Welsh Manuscript Society, in 1840. See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biag. Générale, 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 3. v. 

Geoffroi Banton, a French ecclesiastical writer, 
lived at the commencement of the 12th century. He 
was one of the most celebrated scholastics, or master 
professors, of the school of Angers. He succeeded in 
this office Marbode, who was ordained bishop of Rennes 
in 1096, Little is known of his life, excepting that un- 
der his direction the school of Angers flourished, and 
that he still lived in 1110. There is no foundation for 
the belief of Pits, that Geoffroi was English. There is 
a commentary preserved in the abbey of Citeaux with 
this inscription, Guu/ridt Bubuins super Muttheum, 
See Huefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Geoffroi pe Ban (Lat. Gaufridus de Barro), a 
French prelate, was born in the early part of the 13th 
century. Doctor of theology, canon, archdeacon, and, 
after 1278, dean of the Church of Paris, he was appoint- 
ed cardinal by pope Martin IV, March 23, 1281. He 
died at Rome, Aug. 21, 1283, For mention of his writ- 
ings, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Geoffroi pe Beauttev, a French hagiographer, 
was born near the commencement of the 13th century. 
He entered the Dominican order, and more than twen- 
ty years performed the functions of almoner, confessor, 
and intimate counsellor to Louis 1X, whom he accom- 
panied in the crusade of 1248, sharing his captivity, 
and with whom he returned to France in 1254. He also 
took part in the crusade of 1270, and assisted at the last 
moments of Louis IX. Returning to France, he wrote, 
by order of pope Gregory X, the life of the saintly king, 
He died about 1274. Geoffroi was not a polished his- 
torian; he was a religions hagiographer, who kept 
within the bounds of collecting the religious customs, 
the prayers, the confessiuns, the austerities of the mon- 
arch, and all the acts of piety and charity which gained 
for him the title of saint. See Hoefcr, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 


Geoffroi Cou pr Cerr (Collum Cervi), a French 
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prelate, was born in the latter half of the 11th century. 
He embraced the religions life, and was successively 
prior of St. Nicaise of Rheims, and abbot of St. Medard 
of Soissons. When Abelard was contined in this abbey, 
Geoffrui loaded him with kindness, and the illustrious 
philosopher caused the remembrance to be handed down 
to posterity. Geoffroi revived the love and culture of 
letters in the convents of the order of St. Benedict, 
preaching in all the re-establishment of monastic disci- 
pline. In 1131 he was elected bishop of Chalons, at 
the wish of St. Bernard, his friend. Nine years later 
he assisted at the Council of Sens, and, in spite of his 
affection for Abelard, he could not but adhere to the 
judgment passed against him by this assembly. He 
died May 27, 1143. Of three letters written by him, 
the first is found in the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis of Du- 
chesne, the second in the Spicilegium of D’Achery, and 
the third in the Afiscellunea of Baluze. For other works 
see livefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Geoffroi v'Ev, a Freneh prelate, was born at Eu 
near the close of the 12th century. He pursued his 
studies at the University of Paria, where he first took 
the degree of doctor of theology, then that of doctor of 
medicine. He was appointed canun of the Church of 
Amiens, and in 1222 was raised to the episcopal see of 
that city. He patronized the celebrated architect, Rob- 
ert de Luzarches, and caused the work on the cathedral 
of Amiens to be completed in 1288, Geoffroi died at. 
Amiens, Noy. 25, 1236. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8 v. 


Geoffroi pe Lives, a French prelate, was born in 
the latter half of the Lith century. After the death 
of Yves, bishop of Chartres, the chapter of this Church 
elected Geoffrui to succeed him. Count Thibault, ine 
dignant at this election, concerning which he had not 
been consulted, drove the new bishop from the city, 
and pillaged the houses of the canons who had given 
him their votes. Robert of Arbrisselles appeased the 
count, and Geoffroi, a peaceable possessor of his bishop- 
ric, was consecrated at Rome by Pascal II, in 1116. He 
assisted at several councils, and distinguished himself 
by his eloquence. He had a contest with Geoffroi of 
Vendome, relative to the privileges of this abbey. If 
we may credit Abelard, the bishop of Chartres was the 
only one, at the Council of Soissons, in 1121, who did 
not approve the rigor of which he was the object. 
Nevertheless, twenty years later, he signed the con- 
demnation of this philosopher. Iu 1127 he accompa- 
nied Etienne de Senlis, bishop of Paris, to Rome, and in 
1132 he received the authority of legate, in which po- 
sition he was obliged to combat the partisans, in Aqui- 
tania, of the antipope Anacletus, and, with the aid of St. 
Bernard, succeeded in restoring to the subjection of 
pope Innocent, duke William, whom the bishop of An- 
gouléme had involved in the schism. He received 
from the holy see various missions for the extirpation 
of schism and heresy, and always conducted himself in 
an irreproachable manner in the exercise of these func- 
tions. He died Jan. 24, 1149. Some of his letters and 
charters have been collected in the Gallia Christiana. 
Sec Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8, v. 


Geoffroi pu Loroux, a French prelate, was born 
at Le Loroux (Loratorium), a town of Touraine, near 
the close of the 1lth century, Ile distinguished him- 
self by his knowledge of theology, and it is believed that 
he publicly taught this science at Poitiers, In 1131 St. 
Bernard wrote to engage him to publicly take the part 
of Innocent II against Anacletus. In 1136 he was elect- 
ed bishop of Bordeaux. Allied in friendship with Gil- 
bert de La Porree, bishop of Poitiers, he attempted to 
preserve him at the Council of Kheims, in 1148, from 
ecclesiastical censure. Two years before he had pre- 
sided, as legate of the holy see, at the Council of Beau- 
gency, where the divorce of Louis the Younger and 
Eleonore was published. He died at Bordeaux, July 
18,1158. Five letters of his remain, addressed to Suger, 
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and collections by Duchesne, Scriptores, iv, 500-506, 
etc. Some manuscript sermons are attributed to him, 
and a commentary on the first fifty Psalms of David, 
which appears to belong to Geoffroi de Vendôme. - See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v, 

Geoffroi be P#roxne, a French theologian of the 
12th century, was one of the twenty-nine persons com- 
mendable for their birth and knowledge, whom Bernard, 
on his voyage to Flanders about 1146, decided to em- 
brace the religious life at Clairvaux. Geoffroi became, 
later, prior of this abbey, and refused the bishopric of 
Tournay. He still lived in 1171. For mention of his 
works, see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Geoffroi pe Vexvôxe (Lat. Gaufridus Vindocinen- 
sis), a French cardinal, was born at Angers in the latter 
half of the 11th century, probably of one of the impor- 
tant families of Anjou. Being placed while very young 
in the monastery of La Trinité de Vendôme, he there 
distinguished himself by his firmness of character and 
the extent of his knowledge, so that he was promoted 
from the rank of novitiate to the dignity of abbot, Aug. 
21, 1098. The year following he went to Rome, where 
Urban II made him a cardinal, with the title of S7. Pri- 
usque. In 1094 he was at Saumur among the prelates 
charged by the pope with acquitting Foulques of Anjou. 
In 1095 he assisted at the Council of Clermont, and in 
1097 was fvund at the Council of Saintes In 1115 
Geoffroi engaged in a quarrel with the abbot of St. Au- 
bin of Angers. The legate Umbald called him, in 1126, 
to the Council of Orleans, but he responded to him that 
an abbot of Vendome, vassal of the holy see, obeyed the 
orders of the pope, and not those of a bishop or any 
other apostolic mandatory. He was endowed with 
brilliant qualities, and would have occupied the highest 
positions in the Church had he been less imperious and 
sullen. He died at Angers, March 26,1132. His writ- 
ings were collected and published, in 1610, by P. Sir- 
mond. ‘This collection offers five books of letters, six 
treatises upon various dogmatic subjects, hymna, and 
sermons, The matter which he most often treated of 
was that of investitures. A Commentutre sur les Psaumes 
is unpublished. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Geoffroi (or Godefroi) nr St. Vicror, a French 
ecclesiastical writer of the 12th century, was canon of 
the abbey of St. Victor, at Paris, but information con- 
cerning his life is wanting, except that he taught liter- 
ature and philosophy for a long time before retiring to 
the cloister. Some regard him as the same person as a 
sub-prior of St. Barbe, bearing the same name, and of 
whom several letters were published by D. Martene. 
Various works of the canon of St. Victor exist in man- 
uscript at the Imperial Library; for further mention 
see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Geoffroi pu Viceors, a French chronicler of the 
12th century, was born at Clermont d’Excideuil (Péri- 
gord) about 1140. He was educated at Limoges, and 
there received the monkish consecration in 1159, was 
ordained priest at Benevent, abbey of Marche du Li- 
mousin, in 1167, by Gerand, bishop of Cahors, and ap- 
pointed prior of Vigeois, in Lower Limousin, June 14, 
1178. The details of his life are found only in his his- 
tory, and in a most important one upon the history of 
Perigord and Limousin. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 

Geomancy (from yñ, the earth, and payreia, div- 
ination), one of the four kinds of divination (q. v.) men- 
tioned by Varro, 

George is the name of numerous early ecclesiastics, 
amung whom we specify: (1) The second patriarch of 
Alexandria by that name, A.D. cir. 611; (2) first pa- 
triarch of Antioch by that name, A.D. cir. 645; (3) pa- 
triarch of the Nestorians, A.D. 660; (4) second patriarch 
of Antioch by that name, A.D. cir. 680; (5) the forty- 
fourth bishop of Constantinople, and first patriarth of 
that name, A.D. 678-683, 

George Axyruza,‘an ccclesiastical writer, was born 
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at Trebizond near the commencement of the 15th cen- 
tary. He was esteemed by John Palzologus II, empe- 
ror of Constantinople, whom he accompanied to the 
Council of Florence in 1439. On his return to Trebi- 
zond, he performed historical duties for David, the em- 
peror. After the taking of Trebizond by the Turks, in 
1461, he was in favor with the sultan, Mahomet II, and 
obtained an important place in the seraglio, He died 
about 1465, having embraced Mohammedanism. He 
wrote a work entitled, 4d Demetrium Nauplis Ducem, 
ete, directed against the union of the two churches, from 
which Allatius has given extracts in his De Consensu 
Utriusque Ecclesia. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
av, 


George or Crprvus (afterwards called Gregory), 
patriarch of Constantinople, was born in the early part 
of the 13th century. He occupied an important posi- 
tion at Constantinople at the time of the accession of 
Andronicus Paleologus the elder, in 1282. He was a 
man of learning and eloquence, and revived the Attic 
dialect, which had for a long time fallen into disuse. 
Under the reign of Michael Paleologus, father of An- 
dronicus, he was in favor of the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches, which Michael greatly desired. But 
the accession of Andronicus, who was opposed to this 
union, modified his sentiments, At the death of Jo- 
seph, Andronicus was called to the vacant see. The 
emperor, desiring to put an end to the existing troubles 
concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost, and a 
schism caused by the deposition of Arsenius, patriarch 
of Constantinople in 1266, wished to place a layman in 
the position; therefore George was rapidly advanced 
through the various degrees of monk, deacon, priest, 
and consecrated patriarch in April, 1288, under the name 
of Gregory. The Armenians at first refused to recog- 
nise him, and at length were excommunicated by him. 
He severely prosecuted the adherents of John Beccus, 
or Veccus, ex - patriarch, and zealous advocate of the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches, which senti- 
ment appeared particularly dangerous to Gregory. He 
expressed his opinions upon this subject in a book, en- 
titled, "EySeore Troù ropov rig widrewe, which excited 
% much opposition that he was obliged to abandon his 
see in 1289, and accordingly retired to a monastery. He 
died the fullowing year, and his death is believed to 
have been caused by chagrin, For mention of numer- 
ous other worka, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


George (Saint), surnamed MTHATSMIDEL, abbot 
of Mtha-Tsminda, was born in Thrialet about 1014. He 
Was at the age of seven years consecrated to the mo- 
nastic life. Carried to Constantinople by the Greeks, 
who took him prisoner in 1021, he remained there 
twelve years, and obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the sciences and the Greek language. Returning to 
Georgia, he entered a monastery, from which he went 
forth privately to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
aierwards to Mc. Athos, where in seven years he trans- 
lated a large part of the Bible into the Georgian lan- 
guage. The remainder of his life was spent in analo- 
gous occupation. He composed a life of St. Euthymius, 
some theological treatises, and tranalated a large num- 
ber of works of the Greek fathers, About 1051 he be- 
came abbot of the Georgian convent of Mt. Athos, called 
Mtha-Tsminda, which he repaired with the funds fur- 
nished by the emperor Constantine Monomachus. King 
Bagrad IV offered him the bishopric of Mingrelia, but 
he declined, and even abandoned the office of abbot, re- 
tiring to a monastery in Taurus. In 1059, king Bagrad 
pat him in charge of the education of his son, George 
IL Se. George died about 1072. His festival is cele- 
brated June 28 or 29. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
Yale, 8. v. 


George or Nicomepia, a Byzantine theologian, 
who lived in the latter half of the 9th century, was 
keeper of the archives of the great church of Constan- 
tinople. He was the friend and correspondent of Pho- 
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tius, and became archbishop of Nicomedia. Several 
of his homilies and three of his hymns are found in the 
Novum Auctarium of Combefis, vol. i. Combefis con- 
founded the author with George the Pisidian. Among 
the unpublished works of George we mention a chroni- 
cle, but it is difficult to distinguish between this and 
the chronicles of the other Georges. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

George tnk SINNER (‘Apaprwidc), a Byzantine 
chronicler, lived near the middle of the 9th century, 
He wrote a chronicle which extended from the crea- 
tion down to the reign of Michael III, son of Theophi- 
lus and Theodora. ‘This man must not be confounded 
with other Georges who also wrote chronicles, as George 
Cedrenus, George Syncellus, George of Nicomedia, and 
George the Monk. The chronicle of George was copied 
by Cedrenus, Theophanus, and Michael Glycas. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


George (Keorkh) I, patriarch of Armenia, succeed- 
ed Soghomon A.D.792. He died in 795, and was suce 
ceeded by Joseph II. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
& Vv. 


George II, patriarch of Armenia, was born at 
Karnhi. Educated in the patriarchal palace, he was 
raised to the patriarchate in 876, after the death of 
Zachary III. He was a prudent man, who governed 
well his Church. He was one of the principal signers 
of the petition addressed to the caliph, requesting the 
title of king for the prince Achod, governor of Armenia. 
Being sent as ambassador by Sempad, successor of 
Achod, to Afshin, the Arab general who came to in- 
vade Armenia, he was retained as a captive, and did 
not regain his liberty until near the conclusion of the 
treaty, and by means of a ransom. He died in 897. He 
is the author of a letter addressed to John, a Syrian 
patriarch, in which he exposes the rites of the Arme- 
nian Church, His successor was Machdots II (Elivard- 
zetsi). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


George III was born at Lorhi, and occupied the 
patriarchal see of Armenia from 1071 to 1073. When 
Gregory II had abdicated, in order to retire to the 
Black Mountain, in the ‘Taurus, George, who had been 
his secretary, was elected patriarch. Irritated because 
a great number of priests still addressed Gregory II as 
the true patriarch, he treated with great severity those 
who denied the regularity of his election. Being de- 
posed in 1073, he retired to Tarsus, where he soon after 
ended his days. Gregory II took the place which 
George III had occupied for two years. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Georgel, JEAN Francois, a French ecclesiastic and 
diplomatist, was born at Bruyères, Lorraine, Jan. 19, 
1731. He entered the Jesuit order, tanght, with some 
success, rhetoric and mathematica, in the colleges of 
Pont-à-Mousson, Dijon, and Strasburg, and later be- 
came secretary to Rohan, ambassador to Vienna. In 
1774 he became vicar- general, and administered the 
diocese of Strasburg. He afterwards retired to Frei- 
burg, and occupied himself in editing his Mémoires, 
until the grand-prior of Malta called him to his aid. 
He refused a bishopric, preferring the office of vicar- 
general of Vosges, and a quiet dwelling in the lit- 
tle village of Bruyéres, where he died, Nov. 14, 1818, 
leaving six volumes of memoirs in MS., published by 
his nephew (Paris, 1817 or 1820). See Hoefer, Nouv, 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Georges (or Georgen), an ecclesiastic of the dios 
cese of Metz, was vicar of the parish of St. Eucaire of 
that city, in 1788. He died about 1848, while holding 
the position of grand chorister of the cathedral of Nancy, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Georges, Dominique, a French theologian, war 
born at Cutri, near Longwy, Lorraine, in 1613. He 
completed his course of philosophy at the College of 
the Jesuits at Pont-a-Mousson, centered orders, and waa 
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appointed, in 1637, curate of Circourt. Some time after 
he returned to Paris, went iuto the community of St. 
Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, and later into the abbey of the 
reformed Cistercians, At the age of forty years he was 
placed in charge of the abbey of Val Richer. In 1664 
he was sent with the abbot of La Trappe to Rome, to 
solicit a general reform of the order of Citeaux. On 
his return he established this reform in his abbey at 
Val Richer, which was a course of such extreme auster- 
ity that many were unable to fullow it, and he was 
obliged to modify it. He died Nov. 8, 1693. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, av. 

Georgi, Cukistian SIGMUND, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born at Luckau, July 20, 1701. He studied 
at Wittenberg, and commenced his academical career 
in 1723, was professor of philosophy in 1736, professor 
of theology in 1743, and was honored with the doctor- 
ate of divinity in 1748, Ie died Sept. 6, 1771, leaving 
De Chaldeosyrismis, Rabbinismis et Persismis (Wit- 
tenberg, 1726):—De Ebraismis, Nori Test, (ibid. 1726- 
27):—De Dialecto Novi Testaments (ibid. 1730) :— De 
Idioticismis Novi Test. (ibid. eod.) :— De Purtate Novi | 
Test. (ibid. 1731) :— De Latinismis Grace Nori Fæderis 
(ibid. 1732):—Vindicia Novi Testamenti ab Ebraismis 
(eud.) : — Hierocrilicus Nori Testaments (1733) :— De 
BIE ad Varios Vet. et Novi Test. Locos [llustrundos | 
(1784), etc. For a full list of his writings, amounting 
to seventy -two, see Döring, Die gelehrien Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Georgian Version. See Russia, VERSIONS OF. 


Georgio, AboLPH A S., a Piarist, was born in 1681, 
in Moravia. In 1695 he joined his order, was its gen- 
eral in 1724, and died as bishop of Raab, Nov. 24, 1748. 
He wrote, 515% "9, i. e. teacher and witness (Frank- 
fort, 1711; a work written in Hebrew for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, which he had formerly published in 
Latin at Vienna, 1709) :— Die Psalmen Davila mit einer 
Erklärung und Phraseologie des Iebrdischen Textes (Vi- 
enna, 1737). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezxi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Georgius, Ambinias, a Capuchin preacher, who 
died at Paris in 1657, is the author of Tertullianus Re- 
dicicus (Paris, 1646-50, 8 vols.) :— Theologia Pauli 
Trina (ibid. 1649-50, 3 vols.). See Bernard à Bononia, 
Bill. Capuccinorum ; Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Georgius, Dominicus, the vounger, librarian 
to cardinal Imperialis, and chaplain to pope Benedict 
XIV, died at Rome, Aug. 20, 1747. He wrote, De 
Antiquis Italiæ Metropolibus (Rome, 1722) :— De Litur- 
gia Romani Pontificis (1731, 2 vols.) :— De Monogram- 
mate Christi (1738) :— Annalium Ecclesiasticorum Ces. 
Ba onii (Lucca, 1740) :—Vita Nicolai V Pont, Marimi 
ad Fidem Veterum Monumentorum, etc. (1742) :—Af ar- | 
tyrologium Adonis Archiepiscopi Viennensis (1745). See: 
Baumgarten, Hallische Bibliothek, vi, 436; Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Texikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 539, 675, 813,914. (B. P.) 

Georgius, Ignatius, a Benedictine, who flour- 
ished in the first half of the 18th century, is the au- 
thor of Paulus Apostolua in Aari (Venice, 1730). See 
Baumgarten, Merkwürdige Bücher, viii, 157; Walch, 
Bibl. Theol. iii, 454; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v., Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 569. 
(B. P.) 

Gerald, abbot and bishop af Mayo, is believed to 
have been of Saxon lineage, and to have accompanied 
Colman from Lindisfarne in 664. He is commemo- 
rated on March 18. 

Geraldini, ALessaNDnbRO, a Neapolitan prelate, 
first bishop of Hispaniola, afterwards San Domingo, 
then Hayti, was born in 1455 at Amelia (Umbria). He 
belonged to a noble family, and devoted himself to the 
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service of Spain. His brother having been sent on a 
mission to Francis IJ, duke of Brittany, Alessandro ac- 
, companied him, and remained in France until Septem- 
| ber, 1488. On his return to Spain he was appointed 
tutor of the princesses, and obtained aid for Christopher 
Columbus for his voyage of discovery. He was after 
| wards charged with several diplomatic missions. He 
first obtained the bishopric of Volterra, then of Monte 
Cervino (1494), In 1520 he was appointed to the bish» 
opric of Hispaniola, He immediately repaired to his 
new diocese, where he emploved himself with true evan 
gelical zeal until his death, which occurred in 1525. For 
mention of his works, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v. 

Gerard or Douay, third son of Wantur III, lord 
of Douay, lived in the 13th century. He was priest 
and canon of the Church of Senlis, and bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. He met at Douay, Oct. 17, 1206, 
with the bishops of Arras and Tournay, in order to re- 
move the body of Se. Ame, which the three bishops 
bore upon their shoulders from the Church of St. Amé 
of Douay to a small hill situated on the outskirts of a 
city upon the ruad to Arras, He was one of the bene- 
factors of the abbey of Cheminon, to which he left a 
goodly number of manuscripts. He resigned his bish- 
opric in 1215, and retired to the abbey of Toussaint, 
near Chalona, where he died some years later. See 
Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gerard (Suiat) or Huxcary, was born in tbe 
Venetian States, and while very voung entered a mon- 
astery. By the permission of his superiors he set out 
for Jerusalem to visit the Holy Sepulchre, and pase 
ing through Hungary, the king. St. Stephen, touched by 
his piety, gave to him the bishopric of Chonad. He 
distinguished himself by his apostolic zeal and kis great 
strictness. After the death of St. Stephen he suffered 
great persecution, and was at last assassinated by order 
of a nobleman of the country. In Roman martyrology 
he is styled the apostle of Hungary. His death oc- 
curred Sept, 24, 1047, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Ginb- 
rale, s. v. 

Gerard or Lick, a Dominican, was born about 
1220. He aided in the establishment of the Fête-Dieu, 
and died about 1270. He wrote several religious works. 
De Doctrina Cordis gained great popularity, as attested 
by the large number of manuscripts. It was published 
several times, and translated into French by W. Caoult 
(Douay, 1601; Lyons, 1608). His Sermons and De 
Testamento Christi, with others of his writings, are for- 
gotten. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, 8, v. 


Gerard (Saint) or Tout, was born in 935, of a 
patrician family. While very young he entered the 
chapter of St. Peter of Cologne, his native city, in order 
to pursue his studies, and at the age of twenty-eight 
was promoted to the episcopal see of Toul. Consecrated 
at Treves in 968, and enthroned the same year, he led 
an upright, charitable, and studious life, and devoted 
himself very closely to the instruction of the numerous 
pupils under his care. He labored throughout his dio- 
cese, scattering the word of God, and aiding those of 
his subjects who were impoverished by war or pesti- 
lence. He spent as little time as possible at the impe- 
rial court, notwithstanding the wish of Otho II to the 
contrary. He visited Rome, and in company with 
twelve persons who travelled on foot in procession, went 
from Toul to the tomb of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
the principal object of their devotion, On his return 
to Rome he found the nobility had risen up against the 
episcopal power, which he had committed to the hands 
of his brother. Gerard died April 22, 994, was canon- 
ized fifty-seven vears afterwards, and pope Leo LX, Oct. 
22, 1051, removed his remains. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Gerard or ZuTPHEN (or DE ZERBOLT), a Dutch 
ascetic writer, a disciple of Gerard Groot, was born in 
1367, and reared in the society of the Brothers of Com- 
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won Life. He died in 1398, leaving two treatises: De | 
Reformatione Virium Anime,and De Spiritualibus As- 
ceasionibus (Paris, 1492; Cologne, 1579; and in the Bib- 


liothéque des Peres, Cologne, 1618). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
Gerard, JoHN. See GERHARD, JOHANN. 


Gerards, Mark, a reputable Flemish painter, en- 
graver, and architect, also an illuminator and a design- 
er, flourished about 1560. He went to England about 
1580, and was appointed painter to queen Elizabeth. 
As a designer, he executed a set of fourteen plates on 
the Passion of Christ, He died in 1598. He is said | 
to have been an able architect, but none of his works | 
are mentioned. 


Gerasimus, a celebrated anchorite of Palestine, 
towards the middle of the 5th century, was a native | 
of Lydia, who embraced the views of Theodosius of | 
Jerusalem, but was restored to the true faith by Eu- 
thymius He founded a large laura near the Jordan, 
characterized by extreme austerity, and died there, 
March 5, A.D. 475. 

Geraud, Suiat. born at Aurillac about 855, of one 
of the most powerful families of Auvergne, was lord 
of the southern part of Upper Auvergne, and his do- 
mains extended nearly to Perigord aud Aquitania. 
He «devoted himself to the study of sacred books, and 
finally desired to withdraw to a cloister and devote 
all his wealth to the Church of Rome, but was de- 
terred from this by Gansbertus, bishop of Cahors, In 
894 he founded, at Aurillac, a convent, under the con- 
trol of the Benedictines, and attempted in vain the 
building of a cathedral. His piety led him to under- 
take numerous pilgrimages to the tombs of St. Peter 
aod St. Paul. He is said to have made seven voy- 
ages to Rome, and to have traversed Upper Italy. 
Returning from one of these journeys, he died at St. 
Cirgues, near Figeac, Oct. 8, 909, having freed all his 
slaves. His kindness and benevolence gained for him | 
a great reputation, and legends attribute to him a 
great number of miracles, performed both during his | 
hfe and after his death. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Gé- | 
adrale, 8. v. 


Gerber, CHRISTIAN, a German theologian, was born 
at Görnitz, March 27, 1660. He studied at Zeitz and 
Leipsic, and having completed his education at Dresden, 
became pastor of Roth-Schönberg in 1685, and at Lock- 
witz in 1690. He continued his studies, at the same 
time practicing medicine. His last years were full of 
religious controversies. He died March 24, 1731. His 
principal works are, //istorie der Kirchen-Ceremonien in 
Sachsen (Dresden, 1723) :— Historie der Wiedergebornen 
in Sachsen (ibid. 1725, 1726, 4 parts) :—Geheimnisse des 
Rewhes Gottes (2 parts). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 627; ii, 364; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lrrikon, s. v.; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
bedes, iv, 275 sq. (B. P.) 

Gerberoy, Ricitarp DE, a French prelate, was in 
1192 dean of the church at Amiens, and in 1204 became 
bishop of that see. It was during his episcopacy, in 
1206, that the head of John the Baptist is reputed to 
have been conveyed from Constantinople to Amiens by 
a crusader named Wallon de Sarton. He died in 1210. 
One of his contemporaries, Richard de Fournival, at- 
tributes to him various works, among others, a book 
entitled De Quatuor Virtutibus et de Ave Maria, which 
appear to be lost. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
av. 

Gerbet, O_yupe PHILIPPE, a French prelate, was 
born in 1798. He lent his aid to the journal L’Avenir 
until it was censured by Gregory XVI, and wrote for 
L Uricersité Catholique, a monthly review, founded by 
M. Bonnetty, a series of articles on the philosophy of 
Feligion which were quite noteworthy. He was for a 
long time vicar- general of M. de Salinis (bishop of 
Amiens), was appointed bishop of Perpignan, Dec. 19, 
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1853, consecrated June 29 of the following year, and 
died in 1864. He become known to the public as one 
of Lamennais’ assistants in editing the journal L’A venir 
in 1830; but before that time he had already published 
Des Doctrines Philosophiques sur la Certitude dans ses 
Reports avec les Fondements de la Théologie (Paris, 1826). 
Iu 1831 he published, Coup d' Mil sur la Controrerse 
Chrétienne, and Considératims sur le Dogme Général de 
la Pidé Catholique. More important is his 1’ Esquisse 
de Rome Chrétienne (1844-50, 3 vuls.). See L'Univer- 
sité Cutholigue (1833-34) ; Lamennais, A fuires de Rome 
(Paria, 1835); Arboux, in Lichtenberger, Ancyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gerbi, Evaxaruista, a Franciscan of Pistoja, who 
died at Rome, Feb. 3, 1593, is the author of, Dellu Con- 
versione del Peccutore (Florence, 1578) :—/t Cinque Gior- 
ni della Creazione (1579) :— Breve Esposizione del Sulmo 
rii (1579) :—Sermoni zv sopra il Sulmo ciz (Rome, 
1583) : — Lezioni zii sopra Abucuc Profeta (1585) :— 
Leziont sopra lu Cantica (1589). See Zaccaria, Bibl, 
Pistoj.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Gere, Joux Avery, D.D.,a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Cheater, Mass., April 8, 1799. He was 
converted in 1820; joined the Baltimore Conference in 
1823; and in it, as well as in the East Baltimore and 
Central Pennsylvania Conferences, served the most re- 
sponsible appointments. He was a delegate four times 
to the General Conference, viz., 1840, 1844, 1852, 1872. 
He died at Shickshinny, Pa., June 3, 1874. Mr, Gere 
was fearless, yet humble, a man of prayer and power, 
strong in intellect, and energetic. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1875, p.31; Simpson, Cyclop. of Meth- 
odism, B. V. 

Geree, Jony, a Puritan divine, born in 1600, was 
minister of St. Alban’s in 1645, in 1649 of St. Faith’s, 
London, and died in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, in Feb- 
He published, Vindicie Ecclesiæ 
Anglicanæ (1644), sume Sermons, ete. See Chalmers, 
Bioy. Dict, s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thurs, S. V. 

. Gerhard, Karu THropor, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Breslau, Sept. 17, 1773. In 
1800 he was pastor at his native place, and remained 
there until his death, Nov. 25, 1841. He published, 
Predigten (Breslau, 1835, 2 vols.) :— Gebete am Morgen 
und Abend (1839). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
ii, 136, 257, 373; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 419. (B. P.) 

Gerhardt, Davin Gorrrriep, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born May 9, 1734. He studied 
at Halle, was preacher at Breslau in 1759, pastor pri- 
marius anıl professor in 1778, member of consistory in 
1780, and died Aug. 30, 1808. He wrote, De Auctori- 
tate Archeologie (Halle, 1757) :— Dictum Johanneum 1 
Epist. 5,7 (Breslau, 1764), besides a number of Sermons. 
See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner, p. 62 sq.; Wi- 
ner, //undbuch der theol, Lit. i, 271; it, 290. (B. P.) 


Gerhauser, Jonass BALTHASAR, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 24, 1766, 
and died at Dillingen in 1823, a professor of theology 
and director of the clerical seminary there. He wrote, 
Ueber die Psalmen (Munich, 1817): — Charukter und 
Theologie des Apostels Pauli ( Landshut, 1816). See 
Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit, i, 81,294. (B. P.) 


Gerizim, Mount. We extract some further par- 
ticulars from Bideker’s Syria and Palest. p. 334. 


“Mt. Gerizim rises to a height a little lesa nbove the 
sea-level than Mt. Ebal (which is 2986 feet high). It is 
composed almost entirely of nnmmulitic limestone (ter- 
tiary formation). The summit consists of a large platean, 
extending from north to south, at the north end of which 
are the ruins of a castle. he building, as a castle, was 
probably erected in Justinian’s time, althongh the walls, 
five to ten feet thick, consisting of drafted blocks, may 
possibly belong to n still older structure. The castle 
orms a large square, and is flanked with towers, On 
the enst side are remains of several chambers, one of 
which has a Greek cross over the door. Near the burial- 
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Mt. Gerizim, from the North-east. 


ground to the north-cast rises the Moslem wely of Skeik 
Ghdénim, and on the north side of the castle there is a 
large reservoir, Of the church which once stood here, 
the lowest fonndations only are extant. It wns an oc- 
tagonal building with an apse towards the east, having 
its main entrance on the north, and chapels on five sides. 
To the south of the castle aro walls and cisterns, and 
thore is a paved way running from north to south. Some 
massive substructiona a little below the castle, to the 
south, are shown as the stones of the altar which Joshua 
is sald to have erected here (viii, 80-33). In the centre of 


_ 


Ruins on Mt. Gerizim. 
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(From Thomson's Central Palestine and Pheenicia.) 
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the plateaan the Samaritans point ont a 
projecting rock as having once been the 
site of the altar of their temple. Over the 
whole mountain-top are acattered numer- 
ous cisterns and smaller paved platforme, 
resembling the places of prayer on the area 
of the Haram at Jerusalem. The whole 
eurface bears traces of having once been 
covered with houses. Towards the enet 
there are several paved terraces. At the 
south-east corner, the spot where Abrabam 
was about to slay Ianac is pointed out. 
Near it, to the north-west, there are some 
curions round steps. The summit com- 
mands a noble prospect: to the east lies 
the plain of El-Mukhna, bounded by gentle 
hills, with the village of Askar lying ou the 
north side, and that of Kefr Kullin on the 
south; farther to the enst is Rajib. The 
valley to the south is Wady Awarteh, to 
the east, in the distance, rise the monn- 
tains of Gilead, among which Neby Ocha 
towers conspicuongly. Towards the north 
the Great Hermon is visible, bat the 
prenter part of the view in thia direction 
8 shut out by Mt. Ebnl. Towards the 
west the valleys and hills slope nwny to 
the bine band of the distant Mediterra- 
nean. 


The following description of this 

memorable site is from the most recent 

and trustworthy account (Conder, Tent Work in Palest, 
i, 62 sq.): 

“Sonth of Nablus rises the rocky and steep shonlder 
of Gerizim. The monntain is L-shaped; the highest 
ridge — feet above the eea) rans north and south, 
nnd a lower ridge projects westwards from it. The to 
is about 1000 feet above the bottom of the valley east 
Shechem. As compared with other Judean mountains, 
the outline of Gerizim is very fine; the lower part con- 
eists of white chalk, which has been quarried, leaving 
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hoge caverns visible above the groves which clothe the 
foot of the hill. Above this furmation comes the dark- 
bine nummulitic limestone, barren and covered with 
shingle, rising in ledges and long slopes to the summit. 
The whole of the northern face of the mountain abounds 
with springs, the largest of which, with ruins of a little 
Roman shrine to its genius, was close to our camp. 

“In secending to the summit of the western spar of 
Gerizim, by the path up the gully behind our camp, the 
contrast was striking between the bright green of the 
gardens, dotted with red pomegraunte blossonis, and the 
stecl-eray of the barren slope. Riding eastwards and 
gradaully ascending, we first reached the little dry stone 
euclogures and the oven used during the Passover. There 
are scaltered stones round, but no distinct ruins of any 
buildings; the place is called Lozeh or Lnz, but the rea- 
eon of this nppears to have escaped notice. The title is 
of Samaritan origin, aud is due to their view that Geri- 
=a is the real site of Bethel or Luz, the scene of Jacob's 
Vision, 

“The highest part of the monntain is covered by the 
mins of Justinian’s fortress, built A.D. 533, in the midst 
of which stands Zeno’s church, constructed in A.D. 474. 
The foundations alone are visible, showing an octagon 
with its entrance on the north, and remains of six side 
chapels; the fortreas is a rectangle, 180 feet east and west, 
230 north and south, with towers at the corners; that on 
the south-west belng now a little mosque dedicated to 
Sheik Ghanim, who is, according to the Samaritans, 
Shechem the son of Hamor. The fortress walls are built 
of those constantly recurring drafted stones which are 
often loosely described as Jewish or Phanician masonry, 
thoagh the practiced eye soon discriminates between the 
Origiual style of the temple at Jerusalem, and the rude 
rustic bosses of the Byzantines and Crusaders. 

“A larve reservoir exists, north of the castle which is 
called El Külah in Arabic, and below this a spar of the 
hill projects, artificially severed by a ditch and covered 
wiih the traces ofa former fortrees. This la perhaps the 
station of the Roman guards, who thus prevented the 
Samaritans from approaching Gerizim, for it commands 
the porth-eastern ascent to the mountain. 

“Of the ancient Samaritan temple, probably the only 
relics are the remains of massive masonry known as the 
‘Ten Stones’ (Ashersh Balatàt), near the west wall of 
Justinian's fortress. They are huge blocks rudely squared, 
forming one course of a foundation, the north-west cor- 
ner of which was laid bare by captain Anderson’s exca- 
vation in 1866. There are two conrses, and the lower one 
contains thirteen stones; thie course, however, was not 
formerly visible, and the Samaritans considered ten stones 

alune to lie buried, and to be those brought from Jordan 
atthe time of Joehan—thus supposing some supernatural 

ncy suficient to carry such hove blocks up a steep 
Plope 1000 feet high, to say nothing of the journey from 
the Jordan. Under these stones, as before noticed, the 
treasures of the old temple are supposed to lie hidden. 

“Soath of the fortrees is one of those flat slabs of rock 
which vecur all over the eummit. It shelves slightly down 
Wesiward, and at this end is a rock-cut cistern. The 

whale ia surronnded by a low, drystone wall. This fs the 

1 Rock of the Samaritans, and the cave is tradition- 
ally ihat iu which the tabernacle was made. At the time 
of my second visit some peasants were neing the Sacred 
Rock as a threshing-floor. Rade stone walls extend on 
every side, and farther sonth there is a curions flight of 
steps leading down east. They are called the ‘seven steps 
of Abraham's altar,’ and just beneath them, on the eae 
ofthe eastern precipice at the southern extremity of the 
plateau, there È a little tro cut in the rock resembling 
the Passorer oven. This the Samaritans suppose to be 
the site of A braham’s sacrifice of Ianac, for their version 
of the story reads ‘Moreh’ instead of Moriah, and makes 
Gerizim the scene of the patriarch’s trial” 


Full archseological details may be found-in the Me- 
moirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 187 sq.). 
See SAMARITANS, MODERN. 


Gerkrath, Luowic, a Roman Catholic theologian 
and philosopher, who died at Braunsberg, Jan. 1, 1864, 
is the author of a monograph on Francis Sanchez (Vi- 
enna, 1860), and De Connexione quae Intercedit Inter 
Cartesium et Puschalium ( Braunsberg, 1862). (B. P.) 


Gerlac, Pererssex (Lat. Gerlucus Petri), a Dutch 
ascetic writer, was born at Deventer, in Overyssel, in 
1377. While very young he entered the house of the 
regular canons of Windesheim, near Deventer, where 
he took his vows, and although offered higher positions, 
be refused all except that of sacristan., He died in 
MII. He distinguished himself by his piety, his life 
being one of prayer and meditation. A work was pub- 
lished some time after his death, entitled, A Yer Thomas 
de Kempis (Cologne, 1616), and under the title of Gerluci 
Soliloguia Diciaa, in a collection entitled, Sacra Ora- 
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tionie Theologia, of Pierre Poiret. John de Gorcum 
translated it into Flemish, and published it at Luis-le- 
Duc in 1613 and 1621. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. ve 

Gerlach, Gottlob Wilhelm, a German pro- 
fessor of philosophy, was born Nov. 4, 1786, at Osterfeld, 
near.Zeitz, For some time private lecturer at Witten- 
berg, he was called, in 1818, as professor of philosophy 
to Halle, and died Oct. 5, 1864. He wrote, Grundriss 
der Religuonsphilosophie (Halle, 1818):—Grundriss der 
philosophischen Tugendlehre (ibid. 1820), See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 286, 288. (B. P.) 


Gerlach, Stephan, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Knittlingen, Dec. 26, 1546, studied at 
Tubingen, was in 1578 professor of theology there, and 
died Jan. 30, 1612. He wrote, Comment. in Epistolas 
Paulinas :— Disp. contra Jesuitas et Culvinianos :— De 
Contemplatione Cena Domini, etc. See Jicher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v.; Adam, Vite Eruditorum, 
(B. P.) 

Gerland (or Garland), a French theologian, was 
born in Lorraine about 1100. He was invested with a 
canonship about 1180, and employed as schoolman in 
the collegiate church of St. Paul at Besançon. He was 
a very superior scholar for his time, and especially won 
admiration in discussions. He fell into the heresy of 
Berenger. From 1148 he disappears from history, and 
it is supposed that he died about 1150. Dom Rivet 
(Hist. Tit. vii, 156) has confounded this Gerland with 
another Gerland, bishop of Girgenti. His most impor- 
tant work is, Cundela Studii Salutaris, or according to 
other manuscripts, Candela Evangelica, which under 
this last title was published at Cologne in 1527. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Gerling, CuristiaAN Lupwic, a Lutheran theolo. 
gian of Germany, was born Nov. 11, 1745, at Rostock 
In 1769 he was university preacher in his native place 
in 1771 professor of theology, in 1777 pastor primar us 
at Hamburg, and died Jan. 13, 1801. He wrote, De 
Cognitione Dei Rerumque Divinarum Analogica (Göt- 
tingen, 1769) :—De Concordia Rationis et Fidei (ibid. 
1770) :—A briss der Vorlesungen über die Dogmatik (ibid. 
1771):—Diss, Inaug. Selecta (ibid. 1776). See Döring. 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Germain, Micuer, a French Benedictine of the 
congregation of St. Maur, who died Jan. 29, 1694, is the 
author of, Traduton de l Eglise Romaine sur la Prédes- 
tination (Cologne, 1687, 2 vols.), and in connection with 
Mabillon he published fuseum Italicum (Paris, 1687). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 600, 872; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s,v. (B. P.) 


German Councils (Concilium Germanicum), i. e. 
councils celebrated in Germany, but at places unknown. 

I. A.D. 743, probably, being the first of tive said to 
have met under St. Boniface, by his biographer, but 
great obscurity hangs over their date, number, and can- 
ons, to say the least. In the preface to this council it 
is Carloman, mayor of the palace, who speaks, and its 
seven canons, besides running in his name, form the 
first of his capitularies, Certainly, the first of them, 
constituting Boniface archbishop over the bishops of 
his dominions, cannot have been decreed but by him, 
True, there is a letter from Boniface to pope Zachary, 
requesting leave for holding a synod of this kind, which 
was at once given; and in another, purporting to be 
from Boniface to archbishop Cuthbert, three sets of 
canons are quoted as having been decreed by the writer, 
of which these form the second. Still, even so, when 
and where were the other two sets passed ? 

II, A.D. 745, at Mayence possibly, where Aldebert 
and Clement were pronounced heretics, and Gervilion 
of Mayence deposed, to be succeeded by Boniface. 

III. A.D. 747, at which the first four general councils 
were ordered to be received. Possibly the tenth of the 
letters of pope Zachary may relate to this. 
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IV. A.D. 759, at which Othmar, abbot of St. Gall, was 
unjustly condemned. 


German Ebenezer Society, a body of Luther- 
an dissenters, who emigrated from Prussia to America 
some years ago, and settled near Buffalo, N. Y. They 
number somewhat more than one thousand souls, and 
hold their property in common. ‘They are exceedingly 
careful as to religious observances, and very strict in 
keeping the Sabbath. 


German Evangelical Association or THE 
Wesr, a sect of German Protestants in America corre- 
sponding to the United Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many. It was instituted at St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 1841, 
by seven ministers of the United Church of Germany. 
The object in view in forming this body is stated in 
the first paragraph of the revised statutes as follows: 
t The object of the association is, to work for the es- 
tablishment and spread of the Evangelical Church in 
particular, as well as for the furtherance of all institu- 
tions for the extension of the kingdom of God. By 
the Evangelical Church we understand that commun- 
ion which takes the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Tests. as the Word of God, and our only infallible 


rule of faith and practice, and commits itself to that | 


exposition of the Scriptures laid down in the symbol- 
ical books of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
chiefly the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Catechism, 
and the Heidelberg Catechism, so far as these agree; 


and where they differ, we hold alone to the relevant : 


passages of Scripture, and avail ourselves of that free- 
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ganze ITeilige Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testaments 
nach der deutschen, Uebersetzung Dr. Martin Luthers, 
Erster Abdruck der im Auftrage der deutschen evange- 
lischen Kirchenkonferenz Revidirte Bibel (Sogenannte 
Probebibel), in 1883. This book is now in the hands of 
the churches fur criticisms, which were to be sent in by 
the fall of 1885; but the time has been lengthened by 
the Prussian authorities one year. Then the revision 
will receive its final shape, and will eventually be pub- 
lished by all the Bible societies of the German empire. 
In order to facilitate the examination of the work, the 
revisers have printed in “fat” or spaced letters, i. e. 
| German italics, all those passages where Luther's orig- 
| inal version differs from the modern editions, and also 
| where the committees have made an entirely new ren- 
! dering. The former class of passages are distinguished 


i from the latter by having small hyphens before and 
| after them. 


' 


Like the revised English Test., this Probe- 
Bibel is criticised by the wise and unwise, and has al- 
ready created not a small library of essays on the sub- 
ject of revision, Some are dissatisfied on dogmatical 
grounds, others because the revisers did not act more 
radically, ‘The last word has not yet been spoken. 

Various other German translations have been given 
in commentaries and separately, but they are all of 
private authority. (B. P.) 

Germanus, a Scotch prelate, was probably the first 
bishop of the Isles, and was appointed by St. Patrick, 
the apostle of Ireland, in 447. To him the cathedral 
church of the Isle of Man, within the precincts of Peel 


dom of conscience which prevails on such points in the | Castle, is dedicated. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 299. 


Evangelical Church.” 


It will thus be seen that the | 


Germanus, archbishop of Patras, one of the pro- 


main purpose is to unite in one body the Lutheran and moters of the Greek insurrection, was born about 1771 


the German Reformed churches. 
German Theology. See THEoLocy, GERMAN. 


German Version or THe Scriprures. By way 
of supplement we add the following. It is a well- 
known fact that, during his life, Luther made changes 
and corrections in each new edition of the Bible trans- 
lation he published, His last edition, that of 1545, was 
by everybody acknowledged to contain some errors, and 
among these was the omission of twelve whole verses, 
The issue in 1546, one year after his death, contained 





at Dimizana, in Arcadia, and died in 1827. He was 
secretary and deacon to the metropolitan of Argolis, 
then to Gregory V, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
finally to the archbishop of Cyzicus. In 1806 he be- 
came archbishop of Patras. When Ali Pasha provoked 


| the insurrection of the Greeks, Germanus put bimself 


at the head of the insurgent party, and ever since his 
name has been connected with the history of that peri- 
od. In the interest of Greece he went in 1822 to Italy. 


| He sought the protection of the great powers then as- 


| sembled at the Verona Congress. When the provis- 
| ional government was created, Germanus was appointed 
| minister of religious affairs, and held this office till his 


a number of changes from that of a vear earlier. For 
nearly two centuries Luther's translation was published 
only by private individuals, who could and did intro- 


duce a number of changes and deviations from the last 
alition of the translation. The result was that, gradu- 
ally, the Christians of Germany became convinced that 
a return to the authentic shape of Luther's own trans- 
lation should be made, The first movement in this 
direction was made by the Canstein Bible Institute, 
founded in 1712 at Halle, This institute in many, but | 
not in all, places restored the original text of Luther, and 
was followed by the various Bible societies, Finally, | 
in the year 1857, the German Bible societies decided to | 
go to work in a systematic manner towards the attain- 
ment of this object. The Canstein Institute took the 
lead, and the German ecclesiastical authorities co-op- 
erated and aided in the work. A twofuld object was 
proposed; first, to put the orthographical and grammat- 
ical features of the translation into modern shape; and 
secondly, which was the main thing, to restore a har- 
monious text. The first of these tasks was intrusted to 
the hands of Dr. Frommann, of Nuremberg, the great- 
est authority on the language of Luther's day. For 
the second object, two committees of theologians were 
appointed, one fur the New Test., which did its work in 
1865 and 1866, and published it in 1867, and one for the 
Old Test., which worked from 1871 to 1882, The lead- 
ing scholars of Germany, as Nitzsch, ‘Twesten, Riehm, 
Beyschlag, Köstlin, Meyer, Brickner, Schlottmann, | 
Tholuck, Kamphausen, Kleinert, Bertheau, Delitzsch, 
Thenius, Diestel, Grimm, and others, constituted these 
committees. The result of years of scholarly toil was 
published at Ilalle, under the title, Die Bibel, oder die 


death. See Pouqueville, Histoire de la Régénération de 
la Grèce; Philimon, History of the Greek Insurrection ; 
Goudas, Contemporary Biographies (Athena, 1872, the 
last two works written in Greek); Moshakis, in Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, a. v. (B. P.) 

Germar, Friepricnu HEINRICH, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Holstein, Sept. 29, 1776. 
He was rector at Gliickstadt in 1802, court preacher at 
Augustenborg in 1809, and died in 1859. He published, 
Beitrag zur allgemeinen Iermeneutik (Altona, 1828) :— 
Die pan-harmonische Interpretation der heiligen Schrift 
(Leipsic, 1821) :— Die hermeneutischen Al ängel der soge- 
nannten grammatisch-historischen Interpretationen (Halle, 
1834) :— Ueber die Vernachlässigung der [lermeneutik in 
der Protestantischen Kirche (ibid. 1837): — Kritik der 
modernen Eregese (ibid. 1839) :—Je alle Streitfrage: 
Gluuben oder Wissen? (Zurich, 1856). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 422; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 
109,110. (B. P.) 


Germer (St.) nr Fuar (Germarus of Flaviacum), 
in the district of Beauvais, is said to have been born of 
a noble Frankish family at Giviarandra or Warandra, 
on the itta, about A.D. 610. He married a noble lady, 
and founded a monastery near Flaviacum ; but retired, 
cir. A.D. 648, to the monastery of Pentallum, near Rouen, 
of which he became abbot. Later he withdrew to a 
cave near the Seine, where he was ordained presbyter, 
but finally returned to Flaviacum, over which he pre- 
sided till his death, Sept. 24, 658. See Smith, Diet. of 
Christ. Biog. 8. v. 
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Germon, BARrTHOLOMÆUS, a Jesuit of Orleans, 
was born June 17, 1663, and died there, Oct. 2, 1718. 
Besides his De Veteribus Hereticis, Ecclesiastic. Codi- 
cam Corraptoribus (Paris, 1718), he made himself known 
by his controversy with Mabillon, against whose work, 
De Arte Diplomatica, he wrote. See Le Long, Bibi. de 
la France ; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 92; Jécher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Germonio, ANASTASIO, an Italian canonist and 
jurist, was born in Piedmont in March, 1551. He be- 
longed to the ancient and noble family of Cena. For 
some reason unknown he ceased his studies at the age 
of thirteen, and did not resume them until he was 
twenty-two. He studied civil and ecclesiastical law at 
the University of Padua, under John Manuce and Pan- | 
cirole. He then went to Turin, where he received the : 
doctorate at the hand of Pancirole himself. He was ' 
soon after called to the chair of canonical Jaw. Ger- | 
monio accompanied Jerome, archbishop of Turin, to; 
Rome, and enjoyed great consideration at the pontifi- | 
cal court under popes Sixtus V, Urban VII, Gregory 
XIV, Innocent IX, and Clement YIII. He was charged | 
with compiling and annotating the Decretals, Duke | 
Charles Emmanuel recalled him to Piedmont, and ap- 
pointed him, in 1608, archbishop of Taranto, and some 





years later sent him as ambassador to Philip HI, king | 


of Spain. Germonio died while on this mission, 
Madrid, Aug. 4, 1627. He wrote a number of works, 
and published one edition at Rome in 1623. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gerner, Herric. a Danish prelate, was born at | steller des Neuen Testaments 
Copenhagen, Dec. 9, 1629. He studied in Holland and | szundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 


England, and became, at first, pastor at Berkerod. When 
this city fell into the hands of the Swedes, Gerner took 
to flight, then entered into an arrangement with Sten- 
winkel for retaking the fortress of Cronenberg. He 
was captured by the Swedes, and finally condemned to 
death, but escaped by the payment of a large ransom. 
At the establishment of peace in 1660, Gerner resumed 
his pastoral duties. In 1693 he was appointed bishop 
of Viborg in Jutland. HY died in 1700. Among his 
works we notice //estod, translated into Danish (Copen- 
hagen, 1670). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gernler, Lucas, a Protestant theologian, was born 
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Aig, a spectre with ase’s legs). Ambrose heard of this 
and condemned him to do penance. Instead of obey- 
ing, Gerontius went to Constantinople, made friends at 
court, and obtained the bishopric of Nicomedia. Am- 
brose protested against this ordination, and urged Nec- 
tarius, patriarch of Constantinople, to depose the new 


|; bishop. Although Nectarius did not do this, two years 


later it was accomplished by Chrysostom, who visited 
Asia in 399. The inhabitants of Nicomedia, whose love 
he had gained by his pleasing manners and his charity, 
complained bitterly at this, and the result was that the 
number of enemies of the patriarch was augmented, 
and Gerontius figured at the synod of 403 as one of the 
accusers of Chrysostom. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Géné- 


| rale, 8. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Bing. 8. v 


Gerontius, a heretical archimandrite of Palestine, 
about the middle of the 5th century, was finally expelled 
from his monastery, and spent the rest of his days in 
homeless misery. See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 


Gerrard (called Gerard of St. John), an old Dutch 
painter, was born at Haarlem about 1460, and entered 
the school of Albert van Ouwater. In the Church of St. 
John, at Haarlem, he executed pictures of the Cruci- 
Acion, the Descent from the Cross, and the Resurrection, 
which were esteemed superior to any productions of the 
time. He died in 1488, See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 


at | the Fine Arts, 8 v. 


Gersdorf, Curistorn GOTTHRLF, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, who died Dec. 12, 1834, is the au- 
thor of Beiträge zur Sprach-Churakteristik der Schrift- 
(Leipsic, 1816). See Winer, 
132. (B. P.). 

Gershom BEN-JEHUDA (commonly called Rabbenu 


| Gershom, or the Ancient, also Maor hag-Golah, i. e. “the 


light of the Exile”) was born in France about the year 
960, and died in 1028. He is the reputed founder of 
the Franco-German rabbinical school, in which the 
studies of the Babylonian college were earnestly revived. 
He is the founder of monogamy among the Jews, and 
wrote acommentary on the Talmud, and some hymns and 
a penitential prayer, which are extant in the AMfachsor, 
or Festival Ritual of the Jews, See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. 
i, 328; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl), 
p. 114; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, v, 364 sq.; Braun- 


at Basle, Aug. 19, 1625. He was professor of theology | schweiger, Geschichte der Judenin den Romanischen Staat- 
at his native place, and died Feb. 9, 1675. He wrote, | en, p. 32 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. u. s. Sekten, ii, 388; 


Diss. in Confessionem Helveticam :—Syllubus Controcer- 
narum Theologia : —Prelectiones in Prophetiam Danie- 
fis:—De Sacru Cera ad 1 Cor. x, 15-17 :— De Justi- 
fcatiore :— De Adoptione Fidelium Divina :— De Glori- 
Jeatione. See Hoffmann, Lexikon Universale; Konig, 
Bibliotheca Vetus et Nova; Freher, Theatrum Erudito- 
rum; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelekrien- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gerondi, Joxan ben- A brukam (surnamed ha-Cha- 
sid, i. e. “tbe Pious”), a Jewish rabbi of the 13th cen- 
tury, who died at Toledo in 1263, is the author of 
TSI mX, or, a treatise on repentance and ascet- 


icism (Cracow, 1586, and often): —MA°wM "7S, on | 


repentance (Constantinople, 1511):—AXW4 ©, on the 
fear of God (ibid. eod. ; Judeo-Germau translation, Frei- 
burg, 1583):—S7D2 M5, on the precepts to be ob- 


served by women (Cracow, 1609) :—"PiT) 10X d. on 


things allowed and prohibited (Ferrara, 1555) :—W"b 
MX “pap ds, a commentary on the Pirke Aboth 
(edited after a MS. by Dolizki, Berlin, 1848). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 327 8q.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Sto- 
rico (Germ. transl), p. 113. (B. P.) 

Gerondi (or Gerundensis), Moses. See Nacu- 
MANIDES. 

Gerontius, a Latin prelate, lived in the 4th cen- 
tury of the Christian æra. He was deacon of Milan 
under St. Ambrose. One day he related that he had 


seen in a dream the female demon, Onoscelis (édvocxe- 
XIL—15 


i 


Etheridge, /nfroduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 283 8q.; 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 69; Zunz, Litera- 
lur gesch. d. synagogalen Poësie, p. 238; Synagogale Poë- 
sie, p. 171-174; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der jitd. Poësie, 
| p. 51, 156; Frankel, Monaisschrift (1854), p. 230 sq. 
(B. P.) 
' Gershon, Chaphet sex-Moses, a Venetian rabbi, 
| who lived in the latter half of the 17th century, was 
| endowed with precocious erudition, and died at about 
the age of seventeen. He wrote Jud Charosim (Venice, 
| 1700). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gershon BEN-SALomon, a Spanish rabbi, native 
' of Catalonia, who lived in the latter half of the 13th 
century, was the father of rabbi Leon da Bafiolas (Ral- 
bag), and wrote Shaar Hash-Shamaytm (first printed 
at Venice, 1547; in four parts). The first treated of the 
four elements; the second, of astronomy; the third, the 
heavens and earth, according to the principles of Aver- 
roes; the fourth, of theological matters, See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. i, 329. 
Gerson, Christianus, a Lutheran minister of Ger- 
many, was born of Jewish parentage, Aug. 1, 1569, at 
Recklinghausen, in the then electorate of Cologne. He 
received his rabbinical education at the seats of learn- 
ing in Fulda and Frankfort-on-the-Main, For a long 
time he supported himself and his family by instructing 
in Hebrew. While at Essen, a poor Christian woman 
brought her New Test. to him, which she pawned. Out 
lof curiosity he commenced reading that book, which 
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finally resulted in his conversion. He left his family 
and went to Brunswick, where he applied to the duke 
Heinrich Julius, begging that through his influence he 
might be instructed in the full truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and be baptized. He was received into the Church 
of St. Martin, at Halberstadt in 1600, and took the name 
of Chrietianus. He remained a considerable time at 
Halberstadt, and then went to the University at Helm- 
stadt, aided by a munificent stipend from the duke. At 
the university he instructed the students in Hebrew 
and rabbinical literature, corresponded with Buxtorf 
and Wagenseil, and even received a call from the king 
of Denmark to Copenhagen, as teacher of Hebrew and 
rabbinical literature at the universitv. In 1612 he was 
ordained, was appointed deacon, and afterwards pastor 
at Berg, in the principality of Anhalt, and died Sept. 
25, 1627. Gerson’s son, whom the Jews had concealed 
fur tive years, also became a Christian, while his wife, 
who resisted the truth, was divorced from him in 1605 
through the consistory of Wolfenbüttel. Gerson is the 
author of Jiidischer Talmud. Der fiirnehmste Inhalt 
des Tulmuds und dessen Widerlegung (Goslar, 1607; 6th 
ed. 1698, transl. into Danish and French) :—pdn der 
talmudische Jiidenschutz (Helmstadt, 1610). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 329 8q.; Wolf, Bibl, Hebrea, i, 1008; iii, 
976 sq.; Kalkar, Jsrael und die Kirche, p. 94; Le Roi, 
Die evangelische Christenheit und die Juden (Leipsic, 
1884), i, 117 sq.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Gerson, Jean, a French theologian, brother of 
Jean Charlier, was born at Gerson about 1384. He 
went, as did his brother, to pursue his studies at Paris, 
at the College of Navarre, where he was admitted to 
the number of students of theology in 1404. His love 
of solitude led him to enter the order of Celestina, He 
took the vows in 1409, at the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity, at Limay, near Mantes, Alter having per- 
formed the duties of sub-prior in various communities 
of his order, he was found at a convent in Lyons, where 
he gave a refuge to his older brother. This token of 
attachment was due to the chancellor, who sincerely 
loved him. Jean Gerson was at the time of his death 
prior of the house of Lyons, and carried with him to 
the tomb the reputation of a saint. He died in 1434, 


leaving, Epistola ad R. P. Anselnum, Calestinum, de % 


Operibus Joannis, Cancellarii, Fratris sui, in vol.i of 
the works of chancellor Gerson. The homonymy of 
these two brothers caused Tractatus de Elevatione Men- 
tis in Deum, etc., to be attributed to one of them, but it 
belonged to Jean Nyder, a German Dominican, who 
died in 1440. See Hoefer, Nour. Diog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gersonides, Macisrer Leo. See RALBAG. 


Gervais, prior of St. Generic, in the diocese of 
Mans, and a French historian, lived in the 13th cen- 
tury. All that is known of him is that, at the request 
of Robert of Thorigny, who became abbot of Mont St. 
Michel, he wrote a J/istory of the Counts of Anjou and 
of Muine. After remaining for a long time unpub- 
lished, it was inserted in the Recueil des Historiens de 
la France, xii, 632, from a manuscript in the Imperial 
Library, belonging to the monastery of St. Victor. Ger- 
vais de St. Generic is often confounded with Gervaise 
of Canterbury. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a, v. 


Gervaise, Nico.as, a French missionary and prel- 
ate, brother of Francois Armand, was born at Paris 
about 1662. He chose the ecclesiastical calling, and 
before the age of twenty had attached himself to the 
mission at Siam. Here he remained four years, and 
became acquainted with the language, religion, cus- 
toms, literature, legislation, and history of that people. 
On his return he published the result of his observa- 
tions. He brought to France two sons of the king of 
Macassar, and after presenting them at court, gave them 
as far as possible a French education. He was after- 
wards rector of Vannes. The provost of Suévre-pres- 
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Mer yielded to him his charge, which position Gervaise 
held for a long time, and during this time he published 
a great part of his works. Annoyed with the idea of 
proselytism, in 1724 he went to Rome, and obtained the 
title of bishop of Horren. Soon after his consecration 
he gathered together a number of clergymen, embarked 
with them for Central America, and commenced his la- 
bors upon the shores of the Aquira, one of the tributa- 
ries of the Orinoco. But they were assailed and mas- 
sacred by the Caribs, Nov. 20, 1729. He left several 
works. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Gerwyn, Suint. See Berwys, St. 


Géry, ANDRÉ GUILLAUME, a French monk and ora- 
tor, was born at Rheims, Feb. 17,1727. He entered the 
congregation of St. Genevieve in 1742, taught philoso- 
phy and theology in the colleges of his order, preached 
with success at Paris, and became successively rector 
of St. Leger at Soissons, and of St. Irenæus at Lyons. 
Iie was elected general superior of hia order in 1778. 
His long intimacy with two prelates not in subjection 
to Rome, MM. De Fitz-James and Montazet, led to his 
being suspected of Jansenism. He died in October, 
1786. His sermons were collected and published at 
Paris in 1788. He also wrote Dissertation sur le Véri- 
table Auteur de [Imitation de Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1758). 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gesenius, August, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, born in 1718, was in 1744 professor of Greek 
at Helmstiidt, in 1748 general superintendent and first 
preacher, and died Jan. 6, 1773. He wrote, Prunis in 
Capite Inimici (Gottingen, 1740) :— Christum Decoro 
Gentis sue A ccommodusse (Helmstidt, 1744) :— //istoria 
Passionis Jesu Christi Harmonica (Wolfenbtitte}, 1745): 
—Opiniuncula de 18D 253M ad 2 Sam. zzii, 5 (1746): 
—In Verba Christi Mare. tr,12, et Luc. viši, 10 (ead.). 
See Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutschland ; Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, av. (B.P.) 


Gesenius, Friedrich, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, who died in 1687, is the author of, Lapis 
Lydius Sacrarum Scripturarum :—Ireneus Philalethes 
Explicatio Verborum Sacre Cane :—Quod Verba S. 
Cane card Tò pnroy sint Intelligenda:—Examen Re- 
lig — :—Ungleichheit der Päbstichen Traditionen mit 

* Bibel, See Witte, Diarium; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Terikon, av. (B. P.) 


Gess, WoLreaxG Friepricna, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, born at Stuttgart, Jan. 24, 1751, was 
in 1787 deacon, in 1799 superintendent at Neustadt, in 
1814 general superintendent at Heilbronn, and died Oct. 
3 of that year. He published, Briefe über einige theo- 
loyische Zeitmaterien (Stuttgart, 1797) :— Merk ürdig- 
keiten uus dem Leben und Schriften Hincmars, ete. (Göt- 
tingen, 1806) :— Worte des T'rostes und der Erbauung 
bei Begräbnissen (Stuttgart, 1799). See Winer, //and- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 397, 578,917; ii, 388. (B. P.) 

Gessel, BERNHARD Frienricu, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born April 6, 1811, at Dant- 
zic, studied at Königsberg, where Herbart especially 
attracted him. In 1838 he was called as military 
preacher to Thorn, in West Prussia, and died there, 
March 14,1881. Gessel belonged to the Liberals of the 
Protestant Church. He wrote very little. See Zuch- 
old, Bib. Theol. i, 435. (B. P.) 

Gessner, Georg, a Swiss theologian, was born in 
1764 at Diebendorf, near Zurich. He was for some 
time professor at his native place, in 1828 superiatend- 
ent, in 1837 resigned his position, and died in 1839. He 
published, Nikodemus oder die Lehre Jesu vom geistigen 
Gottesreiche (Zurich, 1814) :— Der sichere Gang durchs 
Leben (Stuttgart, 1826) :—-Schickeale der Wahrheit unter 
den Menschen (1818-20) :—Chrisiliches Handbuch (Zu- 
rich, 1817) :—Der Christen-Glaube in seiner — 
keit (Stuttgart, 1835). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theod. i, 435 
Winer, /fandbuch der theol. Lit. i, 868, 864; ii, 198, 200, 
208, 228, 827, 332, 357, 359, 884, 392. (B. P.) 
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Gessner, Solomon, a distinguished Swiss poet 
and engraver, was born at Zurich, April 1, 1730, and is 
principally known by his poem on the Death of Abel. 
Among his works are several vignettes and other orna- 
ments for his Death of Abel and his Pustorals, They 
are dated 1769, 1771. He died March 2, 1788. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s, v. 

Gesta Pilati. See Nicopenvs, GOSPEL or. 


Geyser, SAMUEL GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan, 12, 1740, at Görlitz. 
He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1771 professor of 
theology and Oriental languages at Revel, in 1777 at 
Kiel, and died June 15, 1808. He wrote, Dissertutiones 
Tres de usu Patrum (Wittenberg, 1765) :—Poete Grecs 
Anliquiores, Interpretis Sacrarum Litterarum Magistri 
(ibid. 1768) :— De Dubitationibus contra Ilistoriam Re- 
ditus Jesu Christi (Kiel, 1778):—Aphorisms Ethici in 
usum Scholurum (ibid. 1789). See Döring, Die gelehr- 
ten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Gezelius, Georgius, a Swedish biographer, was 
bom in 1736. Like others of his name, he devoted 
himself to the ecclesiastical calling, became archdeacon 
of Lilikyrka in Norway, and later almoner to the king 
of Sweden, Gustavus III, He died May 24, 1789. With 
several learned men of his country, he wrote, Farsdk 
tü et Bioyraphisk Lexikon (Stockholm and U psal, 1776). 
In 1780 he added a supplementary volume. This work 
was revised and published without the nam> of the au- 
thor, under the title, Biografisk Lexicon (Upsala, 1838). 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 

Gezelius, Joannes (1), a Swedish prelate, was 
born Feb. 3, 1615, in the parish of Gezala, from which 
be derivel his name. He was professor of theology 
at Dorpat, Livonia, which at that time belonged to 
Sweden. Promoted successively to various dignities 
in the Church, he was appointed in 1664 bishop of Abo, 
in Finland, where he died, Jan. 20, 1690. He com- 
menced a Swedish commentary upon the Bible, which 
he left incomplete. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bidg. Générale, 
& v. 

Geselius, Joannes (2), a Lutheran bishop of 
Sweden, son of the foregoing, was born in 1647 at Dor- 
pat. In 1674 he was professor of theology at Abo, in 
1684 superintendent at Narva, in Esthonia, succeeded 
his father in 1690 as bishop of Abo, which position he 
resigned in 1713, and died April 10, 1718. He wrote, 
Nomenclutor Adami ad Genes, ii, 19, 20 (Abo, 1667) :— 
De Instinctu Sucrificandi in Gentilibus (1670) :— De De- 
JSeasione Jehosuæ contra Sutanam, ex Zachar. iii, 1, 2 
(1676 ) : — Fasciculus Homileticarum Dispositionum 
(1693) : — Decisiones Cusuum Conscientiæ (1689). He 
also completed a commentary upon the Bible, which 
was commenced by his father. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
& v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 185. (B. P.) 

Gezer. This locality has recently been discovered 
in Tell Jezer (Mound of Jezer), lying near the village 
of Abi Ghosh. The following account of it is from 
Conder (Tent Work in Pulest, i, 11 8q.) 3 

“The origin of the title (Gozer, i.e. cut of, or isolated] 
is at once clear, for the site is an ontlier—to use a geo- 
logical term—of the main line of hills, and the position 
commands one of the important passes to Jerusalem. As 
is the case with many equally ponani laces, there is 
Rot mach to be seen at Gezer. The hillside is terraced, 
and the eastern end occupied by a raised foundation, 

bly the ancient citadel. Tombs and wine-presees, 
eat In rock, abound, and there are traces of Christian 
buildings in a small chapel, and a tomb, apparently of 
Christian origin. 

“Beneath the hill on the east there is a fine spring 
which wells up in a circular ring of masonry ; it is called 
Ain Yerdeh, or the ‘Spring of the Gatherings,’ and its 
existence is a strong argument in favor of the antiquity 
of the neighboring site. ... 

“A moet interesting and curious discovery was made 
fn 1874 at Gezer. M. Ganneau was shown by the peasant- 
ry a rude inecription deeply cnt in the flat surface of the 
natural rock. It appears to be in Hebrew, and to read 
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‘ Boundary of Gezer’ (supposed by him to mark the lim- 
its of this as a Levitical city], with other letters, which 
are supposed to form the Greek word Alkiou. M. Gan- 
neau has brought forward an ingenious theory that Alki- 
os was govorni of Gezer at the time this boundary was 
vet, nnd he supporta it by another inscription from a tomb 
on which the aume name occurs. This theory might seem 
very risky, were it not strengthened by the discovery of 
a second identical inecription close to the last, containing 
the same lettera, except that the name Alkiou is written 
upside down. In both, ft is trne, the letters are hard to 
read, being rudely furined, but they are saa pe cut, and 
of evident antiquity, while it can scarcely be doubted that 
the inecription is the snme in both cases. M. Ganneau 
attributes them to Maccabeenan times; it ia curions that 
they should thua occur in the open country, at no definite 
distance from the town, and unmarked by any column or 
monument. Altogether they are among the many archse- 
ological puzzles of Palestine, and thelr origin and mean- 
ing will probably always remain questionable.” 

A full description of the locality and ancient remains, 
with a topographical map, may be found in the Me- 


moirs to the Ordnance Survey, ii, 417 sq. 

Ghajat, Isaac 1BX-. See IBN-GIATH, Isaac. 

Ghase, one of the three kinds of Mohammedan ab- 
lutions, Three rules are observed in its performance: 
1. Those who do it must resolve to please God. 2. The 
body must be thoroughly cleansed. 3, The water must 
touch the whule skin, and all the hair of the body. The 
sonnu (Q. V.) requires five additional circumstances: 
1. That the Bismillah (q. v.) be recited. 2. That the 
palms of the hands be washed before the vessels are 
emptied in the washing-place. 3. That before the 
prayers some lustration should be made with peculiar 
ceremonies. 4. That to cleanse the surface of the body 
the skin should be rubbed with the hand. 6. That all 
this be continued to the end of the ablution. 


Ghat, a flight of steps leading down from a Hind 
temple to the waters of the Ganges or other sacred 
stream. It is often constructed at great expense, and 
highly ornamented, being regarded as the most sacred 
part of the building. 


Ghazi Khan, a holy Mussulman, who first sub- 
dued the country of Dinagepore, India, to the Moslem 
power. His integrity and humanity gained him the 
worship, not only of the Moslems, but even of the Hin- 
dis themselves, who often perform long pilgrimages to 
his tomb at Sheraghat. 


Ghazipore was the favorite residence of Ghazi 
Khan (q. v.) The place is remarkable for a sect of 
Brahmins who reside in it. practicing religious cere. 
monies in great secrecy. They resemble in their faith 
and practice the ancient Pythagoreans, ‘They hold to 
the doctrine of the emanation of the soul, and many 
others different from the ordinary Hindie, but keep 
the knowledge of their religious forms a profound secret, 


Gheéz. See Etniopic. 


Gheg ALBANIAN VERSION. 
SION. 

Gheyn (or Ghein), James, the elder, an eminent 
Flemish designer and engraver, was born at Antwerp 
in 1565, and was instructed by his father. The follow- 
ing are some of his prints: The Life and Passion of 
Christ; The Four Evangelists; The Adoration of the 
Trinity; Christ Preaching to the Jews; The Annuncia- 
tion; A Repose in Egypt. He died in 1615. See Hoe-. 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. y.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, a Florentine painter, and very 
eminent statuary, was born in 1378, and instructed by 
Starnina. About 1398 he went to Rimini, and was 
much engaged in painting on one of the doors of the 
baptistery of San Giovanni. His masterpiece was the 
Offering up of Isaac. He completed three statues of 
St. John the Buptist, St. Matthew, and St. Stephen, for the 
Church of San Michele; two bas-reliefs for the bap- 
tistery of the cathedral of Siena. All these works are 
still preserved. The reliquary of St. Zenobius and the 
two doors are, to this day, among the finest specimens 


See ALBANIAN VER- 


GHONGOR 
of the art in Italy. 
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Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the | church music. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; AlL- 


Fine Arts, 38. v. 


Ghongor, in Lamaism, is one of the supreme gods 
of Thibet. He is a mighty protector of the earth, the 
sacred doctrines and morals, but because of his cruelty 
he is counted among the eight frightful Burchanes. 
He has a horrible head with open mouth, three large 
flaming eyes, and coral-strings made of skulls hanging 
about his neck. He carries in his six arms all kinds 
of murderous instruments, and rides an elephant. 


Giabarians, a Mohammedan sect who denied the 
free agency of man, and taught that God is the author 
of all the actions of man, whether good or bad. 


Giacobazio, Clemente, an Italian prelate, neph- 
ew of Domenico, was born in the latter half of the 15th 
century. He became canon of St. Peter of the Vatican, 
bishop of Massano, secretary of Paul III, and auditor of 
the sacred palace. In 1536 he was made cardinal, with 
the title of St. Anastasius, and soon after sent on a mis- 
sion to Charles V. Called in 1539 to the legateship of 
Perugia and Ombria, he, in the performance of these 
duties, died at Perugia, Oct.7,1540. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Giacobazio (Lat. Jacobatius), Domenico, an 
Italian prelate, was born at Rome in 1443. Destined 
to a religious calling, he studied particularly canonical 
law and ecclesiastical history. He became auditor of 
the rota, and was successively bishop of Lucera, of 
Massano, and of Grossetto. After having served the 
Church under Sixtus IV, Innocent VIIT, Alexander VI, 
Pius HI, Julius II, and Leo X, he was appointed by the 
last-named pope, cardinal, with the title of St. Barthol- 
emy de Insula, in 1517. At the death of Adrian VI, he 
would have been elected pope but for the French party. 
He died at Rome, July 2, 1527. He wrote, A Treatise 
on Councils, in Latin, which is not highly esteemed on 
account of its inexactness. This treatise forms the last 
volume of the collection of Labbe. The first edition 
appeared at Rome in 1538. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Giacomelli, Micuet ANGELO, titulary archbishop 
of Chalcedon, was born in 1695, at Pistoja. He was for 
some time librarian to cardinal Fabroni, and then to 
cardinal Colligola. He died in 1774. He wrote, Tract. 
Benedicti XIV de Festis Jesu Christi (Padua, 1745) :— 
8. Giov. Grisostomo del Sacerdozio Libri VI Volgariz- 
gati (Rome, 1757): — Omilia di S. Crisostomo (ibid. 
1758) :—Philonis Episcom Enarratio in Canticum Can- 
ticorum (ibid. 1772), See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 617. 
(B. P.) 

Giattino, Giovanni BATTISTA, a Jesuit and pro- 
fessor at Rome, was born at Palermo in 1601, and died 
Nov. 19, 1682. He translated into Latin Pallavicini’s 
Istoria del Concilio de Trento (Antwerp, 1670, 3 vols. 
fol.), and published Orationes Sacra XXIV. See Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 667; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Gibbethon is identified by lieut. Conder (Tent 
Work, ii, 337) with Kibbieh, the position of which he 
does not indicate, and by Tristram (Bible Places, p. 61) 
with “the ruin Geibuta, north of Jaffa.” 


Gibbon, Jonann, a Jesuit, and rector of the Jesuit 
college at Treves, was born in 1544, at Whinton, Eng- 
land, and died Dec. 8, 1589. He wrote, Disputatio de 
Sanctis et de Communione Eucharistia sub una Specie: 
—Confutatio Virulentia Disputationis Georgii Schon: 
—Concertatio Ecclesia Catholice in Anglia. See Jich- 
er, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Gibbons, Orlando, an eminent English com- 
poser of church music, was born at Cambridge in 1583, 
and at the age of twenty-three was appointed organist 
of the Chapel Royal. He died in 1625. He composed 
the tunes for George Wither’s translation of //ymns 





bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Encyclop. 
Brit. 9th ed. 8, v. 


Gibbons, Richard, a leamed English Jesuit, who 
was born at Winchester in 1549, and died in 1682, pub- 
lished Z. Ribera Com. in Duodecim Prophetas Minores 
(1612), and several other works, See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict, s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 


Gibeah or Bexsamın. Lient. Conder strongly 
impugns (Quar. Statement of the “Palest. Explor. 
Fund,” April, 1874, p. 61) the identification of this place 
with Tuleil el-Fúl, but this view is retained by Tris 
tram (Bible Places, p. 118). 


Gibel, ABRANAM, a Lutheran theologian, who died 
in 1629 at Burg, pastor primarius, is the author of, De 
Genuina Lezicogruphia Chuldatce Constitutione (Wit- 
tenberg, 1606) :— Grammatica Lingue Hebr. (1603) :— 
Artificium Accentuum (eod.) :—Strigilis 120 Errorwm 
Bellarmini (1605) :— Explicatio Loci Jerem. rxrxrtit, 16. 
See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Furet, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 884; Steinschneider, Bibliog. //andbuch, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Gibeon. A full description of this place, espe- 
cially of the numerous rock-hewn tombs in its vicinity, 
is given in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey, iii, 94 sq. 

GIBEON, Poot or (2 Sam. ii, 13). The following 
interesting account of the waters in the vicinity of 
Gibeon is given by lieut. Conder (Quar. Stutement of 
the “ Palest. Explor. Fund,” October, 1881, p. 255 aq.): 


u El-Jib, the modern village, occupies the north end of 
a detached hill some 200 feet high, enrronnded by broad, 
fiat corn valleys on every side. The inhabitants state 
that the old city stood on the south part of the hill; and 
here, in the aides of the naturnl scarps which fortify the 
site, we visited and explored some twenty rock-cnt tombe. 
There are eight springs on the hill, the Jargeet, or the 
last, being ove of the funest enpplies of water in this part 
of Palestine. Onc of the eprinys is called el-Birkeh cor- 


responding to the M373 or ‘pool’ of the above passage), 


and flows into a rock-cut tank measuring eleven fect by 
seven, the water issning from a emall cave. This place is 
south-west of the village, and close to the main rond east 
and west through Gibeon. The pool ie cat in the face of 
a cliff, and has a wall of rock about three and a balf fees 
high on the west. Above it pows a pomegranate tree, 
and near it are tombs in the cliff. 
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The Pool in Gibeon. 
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Gibeon. (From Thomson's 

“Tt is possible, however, that the great spring (Ain el- 
Beled) is the place intended in the episode of Joab’s en- 
counter, as it wells up in a chamber some thirty feet long 
and seven feet wide, reached by a descent of several steps, 
and there is said to be a passage with steps leading up 
from the back of the cave to the surface above. As the 
water is some five feet deep, and the passage is now 
stopped up, we did not attempt to enter it. It is clear, 
however, that a door of some kind once existed at the 
present entrance to the cave, and it would appear that 
the inhabitants of Gibeon were thus able to cloee their 
spring below, and to obtain access to it from above with- 
fu the city. The spring in question, like many of the fa- 
mous fountains in Palestine, is held sacred hy the Felln- 
hin. An earthenware lamp is occasionally lighted in the 
chamber. Close by is a little rock chamber with a rude 
masoury wall.” 


Giberti, Giovanni MATTEO, bishop of Verona, was 
born at Palermo in 1495, and died in 1543. He was 
one of those prelates who, before the Council of Trent, 
showed a serious interest in the reform of the Church, 
drawing his iuspiration from Pietro Caraffa, with whom 
he was intimately acquainted. Thus Giberti insisted 
upon a better preparation and stricter examination of 
the clergy, and though his effurts were of no avail on 
account of the opposition from the clergy, yet he ex- 
erciaed considerable influence on Carlo Borromeo (q. v.). 
Giberti wrote, Constitutiones Gibertineæ : — Costibuzioni 
per le Monache : —Capitoli di Regolazione Fatta sopra 
be Stepe : — Monitiones Generales :—Cupitoli Della Soci- 
dà di Carita :—Edicta Selecta :— Lettere Scielle. See 
Ballerini’s biography of Giberti, in the introduction to 
the latter’s works, which were published under the title, 
J. M. Giberti Opera (Verona, 1733, 1740) ; Kerker, in the 
Tibinger Quurtalschrift, 1859, fasc. 1; Reumont, Ge- 
echichte der Stadt Rom. vol. iiif; Benrath, in Plitt-Her- 
tog, Real-Encyclop. s v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gibieuf, a French theologian, was born at Bourges 
in the latter half of the 16th century. He was educated 
by tbe cardinal de Berulle, studied theology, and re- 
ceived the degree of doctor at the Sorbonne in 1612. 
The previous year he had, with four other priests, un- 
der the direction of Peter de Berulle, then also a simple 
priest, formed the nucleus of the congregation of the 
Oratorio. His general, who had introduced into France 
tbe order of Carmelites, made Gibieuf his vicar-general. 
He was at the same time commendatory of Juilly, a 
bouse then occupied by the canons regnlar. The lax- 
ity which characterized these monks led him to seek 
their refurm frum the cardinal De la Rochefuucauld. T'he 
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house of Juilly was united with that of St. Genevieve, 


and later to the congregation of the Oratorio. It is 
claimed that, owing to modesty, he refused the bishop- 
ric of Nantes. He died at the seminary of St. Magloire, 
of which he was first superior, June 6, 1650. He wrote, 
De Libertute Dei et Creuture (Paris, 1630) :—La Vie et 
les Grandeurs de la Trés-Sainte Vierge (ibid. 1637) :— 
Cutécheses de la Maniére de Vie Parfuite (posthumous, 
ibid. 1653). He was allied with the most learned and 
distinguished men of his time. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 

Gibon is the name of a remarkable idol-temple in 
Japan. Itis a large but narrow building, in the mid- 
die room of which stands a huge idol surrounded by 
many others of smaller dimensions. Around this tem- 
ple are thirty or forty smaller temples, all arranged in 
regular order. 

Gibson, Epwarp Tiomas, M.R.A.S., M.S.B.A., an 
English Baptist minister, was born at Falmouth, Nov. 
11, 1818. He was educated at the naval schoo) at 
Greenwich, and when about fourteen years of age en- 
tered the navy, which, however, he speedily relinquish- 
ed. He was converted at the age of seventeen, and some 
years afterwards began study for the ministry at Brad- 
ford Baptist College. In 1854 he became pastor of the 
church at Guilsborough, Northamptonshire. In 1859 
he accepted an invitation to the pastorate of the Bap- 
tist Church at Crayford, Kent, which he served for 
eighteen years, Failing health forced him to resign 
his charge, Oct.7, 1877. He died at Brockley, Jan. 21, 
1880. He was a diligent student, especially of the 
Oriental languages, uf several of which he possessed a 
surprising knowledge. He contributed some transla- 
tions to Spurgeon's Treasury of David. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hand-book, 1882, p. 303. 

Gickniahores, hermits of the Armenian Church 
(q. v.), who pass their lives in meditation on the tops 
of the rocks, 

Giddinge, Grorcar P., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was rector in Quincy, Ill., for a number 
of years previous to 1857. In that year he became 
rector in Booneville, Mo., remaining there until 1859, 
when he removed to Palmyra as principal of a female 
school, He died May 1, 1861. See Prot. Episc. Al- 
manac, 1862, p. 92. 

Giese, Gortiins CHRIRTIAN, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, born Nouv. 21, 1721, at Crossen, in 
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Brandenburg, was preacher in 1745 at Kesselsdorf, in 
Silesia, in 1755 deacon at Görlitz, in 1774 archdeacon 
there, and died Dec. 28, 1788. He wrote, Historische 
Nachricht ron der Bibeliibersetzung Martin Luthers 
(Altdorf, 1771) :—Von Luther's Verdiensten und seiner 
Gehiilfen um die Kutechismen (Görlitz, 1782). See Wi- 
ner, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 167; ii, 213. (B. P.) 


Gieseler, Georc Curisropn Frieprici, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Lahde, May 
1, 1760. In 1791 he was pastor at Petershagen, near 
Minden, where the famous church - historian, Johann 
Karl Ludwig Gieseler (q. v.), was born. In 1803 he 
was first preacher at Warther, near Bielefeld, and died 
March 14, 1839, a doctor of theology. He wrote, Das 
Abendmahl des Ilerrn. Ein liturgischer Versuch (Biele- 
feld, 1835). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 9; 
Zuchold, Bib. Theol. i, 438; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s.v. (B. P.) 


Gifford, Andrew, D.D., an eminent English Bap- | 
tist minister, was born at Bristol, Aug. 17, 1700, being 
the son of Rev. Emanuel Gifford, Baptist pastor there. | 
He was converted in early life; studied at an academy 
in Tewkesbury, and under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
Ward of Gresham College; he was settled at Notting- 
ham about two years, and then removed to his native 
place as assistant to Rev. Bernard Firkett. In Decem- 
ber, 1729, he removed to London as pastor of the Little 
Wild Street Church. For many years Mr. Gifford 
acted as chaplain in the family of Sir Richard Ellys. 
In 1734 he visited Edinburgh, where he was honored 
with the freedom of the city. In 175¢ he was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the British Museum, which 
position he held until his death, June 19, 1784. His 
private collection of coins was one of the most curious 
in Great Britain. His attendance at the museum did 
not render him inattentive to his pastoral duties, For 
a period of twenty-four years he preached, in connection 
with several ministers of the Independent denomina- 
tion, once a month, the Sabbath evening lecture at St. 
Helen’s Church. As a preacher, he was full of anima- 
tion. See Rippon, Memoir; Amer. Bupt. Muguzine, 
new serics, v, 353. (J. C. S.) 


Gifford, Richard, an English clergyman, was born 
in 1725, and was rector of North Okendon, Essex, in 
1772. He died in 1807. He wrote remarks on Ken- 
Nicott’s Dissertation on the Tree of Life in Paradise: 
— Outlines of an Answer to Dr. Priestly's [isquisitions 
on Matter and Spirit, See Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, & V. 


Giftschtitz, Frixpricn, a Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of theology, who was born in 1748, and died at 
Vienna, June 5, 1788, is the author of, Vorlesungen über 
die Pastoralthevlogie (Vienna, 1785; 5th ed. 1811). See 
Winer, /fandbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 34. (B. P.) 


Giggius, Anrox, of Milan, who died in 1632, is the 
author of, R. Salom. Aben Esra: et R. Levi Ren-Gerson 
Commentaria in Proverbia Salomonis Latine Conversa 
(Milan, 1620) :—Thesaurus Linguæ Arabica (ibid. 1632, 
4 vols.) :—JInstitutiones Lingue Chaldaicæ et Thargu- 
mice. See Argelati, Bibl. BMediolunensis; Jöcher, Ad- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Gil or Santo [reno (Lat. Ægidius Lusitanus), one 
of the propagators of the Dominican order, was born in 
the diocese of Visco in 1184. He was the son of don 
Rodrigo Pelago, governor of Coimbra, and one of the 
grand officials of the crown. He completed his studies 
at Coimbra, and while still young possessed two prio- 
ries and three canonships in the chapters of Braga, of 
Coimbra, and of Ydanha. He neglected theology, and 
devoted himself to physics and medicine; went to Paris 
to perfect himself in these sciences, and there received 
the degree of doctor. In 1224 or 1225 he resigned all, 
entered the Dominican order, became a model of Chris- 
tian virtue, and rapidly reached the highest honors of 
his order. In 1249, at a convocation of his order at 
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Treves, he resigned his provincialship of Spain. He 
used his influence in re-establishing harmony between 
the king, don Sancho II, and his brother, the young 
Alfonso. He died at Santarem, May 14, 1265. Some 
churches of Portugal honor him as a saint, and the 
bishops of Visen have fixed his festival on the Sab- 
bath after the Ascension. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gb 
nérale, 3. v. 


Gilbee, Eare, D.D., an English divine, was de- 
scended from a highly respectable family in Kent. He 
was educated at the Charter-House, where for a con- 
siderable time he was a head scholar. From thence he 
entered University College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated in due course. His first exercise of the ministry 
was in London, where he served a Church for some 
years. In the year 1795 he was instituted to the living 
of Barby, in Northamptonshire, which he held till his 
death, Oct. 2, 1818. He distingnished himself as a dili- 
gent, faithful, and successful miuister of Christ. He was 


| a firm friend of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty, 


and much rejoiced in witnessing the establishment of 
an auxiliary institution in the county of Northampton 
in 1812, Dr. Gilbee was a man whose piety was deep, 
and whose benevolence endeared him to all who needed 
his help. It was his meat and drink, whetber in the 
pulpit or out of it, to lessen human misery and produce 
happiness, See The (Lond.) Christian Obserrer, Febru- 
ary, 1814, p. 65. 


Gilbert, Saint, a member of the noble family of 
Auvergne, was first abbot of a monastery which bore 
his name in the diocese of Clermont. He passed his 
youth at the courts of Louis the Gross and Louis the 
Younger, and was reckoned among the bravest and 
most pious knights of his time. After preaching in 
behalf of the second crusade, he accompanied the king 
to the Holv Land. The unfortunate results of the ex- 
pedition threw a profound sadness into the heart of 
Gilbert, who attributed it to the sins of the crusaders. 
He resolved to consecrate himself entirely to a monas- 
tic life, with the approval of his wife and daughter. 
Having consulted the bishop of Clermont and the ab- 
bot of Dilo, he gave half of his goods to the poor, and re- 
served the remainder for building two monasteries, one 
for men and the other for women. The latter was cs- 
tablished at Aubeterre, under the invocation of St. Ger- 
vais and St. Protain His wife, Petronille, assumed the 
management, and at her death his danghter, Ponce, 
succeeded her. Gilbert retired to a place named Neuf 
Fontaines, He there constructed a monastery, was 
elected abbot, and ruled with great wisdom. On one 
side of the monastery was a large hospital for the sick 
and infirm. He died June 1, 1152, and at his request 
was interred in the hospital cemetery. The third ab- 
bot caused his remains to be transferred to the church. 
Robert of Auxerre published the life of St. Gilbert in 
his Chronique. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gilbert (1), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Dun- 
keld for about twenty vears, but when he took his seat 
is unknown. He was bishop there in 1220, and also in 
the twentv-eighth year of the reign of king Alexander 
Il. He died in 1236. See Keith, Scottish Bishope, 
p. 79. 

Gilbert (2), a Scotch prelate, was elected to the see 
of Galloway in 1235, and was probably consecrated with 
the High Church of York the same year. He died in 
1253. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 272. 

Gilbert (8), a Scotch prelate, was a native of Gal- 
loway, and was promoted to the sce of the Isles in 1321, 
He probably died in 1826. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 801. 


Gilbert, surnamed Crisrpixvus, a Benedictine of 
Normandy, who died in 1114, is the author of, Altercatio 
Synagoge et Ecclesia :—Comment. tn Esaiam et Jere- 
miam :—Homilia in Canticum Canticorum:—De Case 
Diaboli. See Baleus De Scriptoribus Britanme ; Pit- 
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tvs, De Scriptoribus Anglia ; Oudin, De Scriptoribus 
Ecclessasticis ; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Gilbert or HoLLaNpn, flourished A.D. 1200, a schol- 
ar and divine, took his name from a district in Lincoln- 
shire. He was invited by St. Bernard to live with him 
at Clairvaux, became his scholar, continued Bernard’s 
sermons, writing forty-six in a style scarcely discern- 
ible from Bernard's Abbot Trithemius, the German, 
speaks of Gilbert as a learned and eloquent author. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 286. 


Gilbert, bishop or Lonvow, who died in 1134, is 
the author of, Glosse in Vetus et Novum Testamentum : 
—Comment. in Jobum, Threnos Jeremie et Aliquot 
Psulmos : —Homilia in Cantica Salomonis :—Comment. 
ta Prologos S. Hieronymi super Biblia, which works are 
still in MS. On account of his great learning, Gilbert 
was styled Universalis. See Oudin, De Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Gilbert or WESTMINSTER, a scholar of the first 
part of the 12th century, was first a monk, then abbot 
of Westminster. He gave himself up to the study of 
divinity under the guidance of Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, attained to great knowledge of the Script- 
ures, studied in France, visited Rome, and on his return 
is reported to have had a disputation with a learned 
Jew, which afterwards he reduced to the form of a dia- 
logue, and, publishing it, dedicated it to St. Anselm. 
He died in 1117, and was buried in Westminster. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 424. 


Gilbert Island Version or tHe SCRIPTURES. 
This version is designed for the people of Gilbert islands, 
Micronesia. In 1869 the first parts of this version, 
which was prepared by the Rev. Hiram Bingham, of 
Honolulu, were published by the American Bible Society. 
The version of the entire New Test. was published in 
1872, which proved to be a great boon to that benight- 
ed people, fur soon a new edition was needed, which 
was published after a careful revision by the original 
wanslator in 1878. (B. P.) 


Gildersleeve, Bessas, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born near Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 5, 1791. 
He graduated from Middlebury College, Vt., in 1814; 
the same year removed to Georgia, and began to teach 
in Mount Zion Academy; in 1817 he entered Princeton 
Seminary, and remained there a little over one year; in 
1819 commenced editing a paper called The Missionary ; i 
in 1820 was ordained by Hopewell Presbytery,at Athens, 
Ga.; in 1826 removed to Charleston, S. C., and became 
editor of The Christian Observer, which post he held 
until 1845; then he removed to Richmond, Va., where 
be was sole editor of The Watchman and Observer, and 
then co-editor of The Central Presbyterian. During 
his residence in Richmond he preached wherever he 
found an open door, especially in the Virginia peniten- 
tiary. He died June 20, 1875. At seventy-five blind- 
bess began to come upon him, and he then applied him- 
self to the memorizing of large portions of Scripture 
and the best hymns, that he might be able to continue 
his ministry long after his eyesight was gone. In all 
places where he could find hearers he was abundant in 
labors. See Nacrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1876, p. 8. 


Gile, Saxvet, D.D., a Congregational minister, son 
of major Ezekiel Gile, was born at Plaistow, N. H., July 
23,1780. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1804; studied theology under Rev. Jonathan French; 
was ordained pastor of the Church in Milton, Mass., 
Feb, 18, 1807; and died in October, 1826. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 580. 

Gilfillan, GEORGE, a minister of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church, was born in Scotland, Jan. 30, 1813. 
He was educated at the Glasgow College and at the 
United Secession Hall, His first call was to a congre- 
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gation at Schoolwynd, Dundee, where he continued his 
pastoral labors until his death, Aug. 13,1878. In 1842 
he began to write sketches of the principal characters 
of the day, for newspapers, and they were afterwards 
printed in book form under the title of The Gallery of 
Literary Portraits. This was followed by two other 
series of the same character. In 1850 he published 
The Bards of the Bible, which has been severely criti- 
cised for its grandiloquent style. He edited an edition 
of Bryant's Poems, and among his other works are, The 
Book of British Poets, Anctent and Modern, and The 
Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scotch Covenant. 
He also published, The Grand Discovery :—lIlistory of 
a Man:—Christiantty and our Era:—A Discourse on 
Hades :—and Five Discourses on the Abuse of Tulent, 
He finally edited a splendid library edition of the Popu- 
lar Poets of Britain, with notes, (W. P.S.) 


Gill, Alexander, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in London in 1597, and was educated at Trin- 
ity College, Oxford. In 1635 he became head master 
of St. Paul’s school. While usher of St. Paul's he had 
charge of the education of John Milton. He died in 
1642. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit, and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Gill, Henry, D.D., an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Tiverton, Devonshire, in 1823. 
He was led to an early decision for Christ; entered 
Hackney College in 1844, and at the close of his curric- 
ulum, in 1848, became pastor at Haverhill, Suffolk. In 
1864 he accepted an invitation from the committee of 
the Bible Society to visit its auxiliaries in North Amer- 
ica, This mission occupied him more than eighteen 
months, in which he proved himself admirably adapted 
for the work. On his return to England, he was ap- 
pointed one of the London district secretaries, his chief 
duties being connected with the Sunday-schools of all 
denominations in and around the metropolis. He died 
at Lewisham, Nov. 4, 1870. Dr. Gill was industrious, 
affectionate, acceptable, and successful in all bis labors, 
In addition to a few tracts and pamphlets, he published, 
Early at the Temple, and The True and Beautiful. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1871, p. 311. 


Gillane, Joun, was consecrated a bishop in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland in 1727, and bishop of 
Dunblane in 1731, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8 v. 

Gilles ne Roye (Lat. Ægidius de Roya or Roia), 
a French chronicler and theologian, was born at Rove, 
Picardy. While very young he entered the ranks of 
the Cistercians, and was sent to Paris to complete his 
studies. He received the degreevof doctor of theology, 
and taught for nineteen years in various colleges of the 
order of St. Bernard. He was then appointed abbot of 
Royanmont, Picardy. At the age of sixty he resigned 
these functions, and retired to the convent of the Dunes, 
Belgium, where he remained eighteen years, devoting 
his time to meditation and study. He died at the ab- 
bev of Sparmaille, near Bruges, in 1478. He wrote, 
Opus Vastum Chronodromi seu Chronici, an abridg- 
ment of the history of John Brandon, a monk of Dunes, 
remaining in manuscript. Gilles de Roye carried it 
down to 1463, and it was continued by Adrian of Budt, 
of the same convent, down to 1479. Andrew Schot 
discovered it about twenty years later, and it was pub- 
lished by Sweert (Frankfort, 1620). He also left some 
commentaries upon the Master of Sentences, See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v. 

Gilles, Jean, a French prelate, was born in Nor- 
mandy. He studied theology and law at Paris, and 
became chanter of the metropolitan church there. Al- 
most alone among the high clergy of France, Gilles 
refused to acknowledge Clement VIT (Robert of Gene- 
va). He abandoned his benefice, and retired to Italy 
to Urban VI, who made him provost of Liege and au- 
ditor of the Rota. He was afterwards sent by the sa- 
cred cullege as nuncio to Rheims, to Treves, and to Co- 
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logne. In 1405 Innocent VIT made him cardinal, with 
the title of St. Cosmo and St. Damian. He assisted at 
the conclave, Nov. 30, 1406, which elected Gregory XII, 
but abandoned that pontiff when he discovered that the 
latter held his own interests as paramount to those of 
the Church, and that he rejected the means proposed 
for the termination of the schism (1408, 1409). Gilles 
returned to France, where he died about 1418. He Icft 
some fragmentary writings. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Gillespie, Tiomas, father of the Relief Church in 
Scotland, was born at Clearburn, near Edinburgh, in 
1708, He received a careful religious training, was 
educated at Edinburgh, Perth, and Northampton, li- 
censed to preach in 1740, and ordained in England in 
January, 1741. In August following he settled as pastor 
of Carnock, where he continued with unwearied dili- 
gence and much success till 1752, when he was deposed 
from the Church of Scotland. He, however, continued 
actively engaged in preaching, first, in the churchyard 
of Carnock, beside the church which had so often echoed 
to his voice; but he was soon obliged to leave this spot 
and betake himself to another, from which he was speed- 
ily driven, and at last was compelled to take his posi- 
tion on the public highway, where, during the whole 
summer and autumn, he proclaimed the Gospel to im- 
mense multitudes of people. In the following Septem- 
ber he removed to Dunfermline, where, in 1753, the 
Relief Church was founded. He continued with un- 
abated zeal till his last sickness, which soon closed his 
life, Jan. 19, 1774. Mr. Gillespie was a man of truly 
apostolic excellence. Conscience was the power that 
bore sway in his soul. His intellectual abilities were 
excellent, but his goodness was his greatness, See 
United Presbyterian Futhers, p. 217; Fasti Eccles. Sco- 
ticane, ii, 580. 

Gillet, Bliphalet, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Colchester, Conn., Nov. 19, 1768, After 
graduating from Dartmouth College in 1791, he tanght 
school in Wethersfield. Under the direction of Rev. 
Dr. Spring, he studied theology at Newburyport. In 
August, 1795, he was ordained pastor of the Church in 
Hallowell, Me. At his own request he was dismissed 
from this charge in May, 1827. He died there, Oct. 19, 
1848, Dr. Gillet was the pioneer of Congregationalism 
in that section of the state. When the Maine Mission- 
ary Society was organized in 1807, he was chosen its 
secretary, which office he filled until the close of his 
life. The cause of home missions had in him an ear- 
nest friend. His mind was of a superior order, and was 
highly cultivated. Addicted to metaphysical discus- 
sions, he was a ready, logical, and keen debater. Sce 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 377, 

Gillet, Louis Joachim, canon and librarian at 
the abbey of St. Genevieve, in Paris, was born July 28, 
1680, In 1717 he was pastor at Mahon, in the Malo 
bishopric, but resigned his position in 1740. He died 
Aug. 28, 1753, leaving Nouvelle Traduction de 0 Historien 
Joséphe (published after his death, 4 vols., 1756). See 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol, Lit, i, 157. (B. P.) 

Gillett, Ezra Hatt, D.D., a Presbyterian minister? 
was born at Colchester, Conn., July 5, 1823. He grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1841,and from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., in 1844. He remained a resi- 
dent licentiate until 1845, when he was ordained pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Harlem. He continued 
in this charge, an efficient and successful pastor, until 
1870, when he accepted the appointment of professor in 
the New York University, and occupied that position un- 
til his death, Sept. 2, 1875. Dr. Gillett wrote, besides 
frequent articles for the periodical press, a Life of Huss 
(1861) :—/islory of the Presbyterian Church (1864) :— 
Moral System (1875). (W. P.S.) 

Gillette, Abram Dunn, D.D., a Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Cambridge, Washington Co., N. Y. 
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Sept. 8, 1807. He studied in the preparatory department 
of Hamilton Institution, graduated from Union Cullege, 
was ordained in Schenectady, and in May, 1831, became 
pastor of the Baptist Church in that place, where he 
remained four years, then removed to Philadelphia, and 
became pastor of the Sansom Street Church. In 1839, 
the Eleventh Street Church (Philadelphia) having been 
formed under his leadership, he became its pastor, hold- 
ing that office until 1852, when he accepted a call to 
Calvary Church, as it is now called, in New York city. 
In 1864 he removed to Washington, D. C., and was pas- 
tor of the First Church in that city five years. He 
then went to England, where he delivered a series of 
lectures to the students of Mr. Spurgeon's college, and, 
for a time, was the stated supply of a Church near 
London, For two years after his return (1872-74), he 
was corresponding secretary of the American and For- 
eign Bible Societv. From 1874 to 1879 he was pastor 
at Sing Sing, N. Y., which was his last regular pastor- 
ate. He died at his summer home, Bluff Head, on the 
shore of lake George, Aug, 24, 1882. Dr. Gillette was 
the author of several memorial volumes, and frequently 
contributed to various journals. See The Watchman, 
Aug. 3], 1882. (J.C. S.) 

Gillette, Charles, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Granby, Conn., in 1813. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1838; soon 
after became one of the professors in the Virginia High 
School, near Alexandria; and afterwards a student in 
the theological seminary in that city. He was ordained 
in 1842, and in October of that year was sent out as a 
missionary to ‘Texas; established himself at Houston, 
and successfully labored there and in the regions adja- 
cent until the close of 1851. During the next five 
years he had charge of the diocesan school and of St. 
Paul's College. In 1856 he accepted the rectorship of 
St. David's Church, Austin, from which he removed to 
St. Paul's Church, Steubenville, O. He died in 1869. 
See Amer. Quar. Church Rer. Jan. 1870, p. 634. 


Gillot, Jacgves, canon of St. Chapelle, at Paris 
who died in January, 1619, originally dean of the Church 
at Langres, is the author of /nsfructions et Missirves des 
Rots tres Chrétiens de France (Paris, 1607 ; new and en- 
Jarged edition by P. Dupuy, 1654). See Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikun, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, ii, 668; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Giloh. Lieut. Conder thinks ( Memoirs to the Ord- 
nance Survey, iii, 813) that this may be represented by 
the ruined site Jala, which the Map lays down at three 
and a quarter miles north-west of Helron; but he ad- 
mits that we should not expect a location so far north. 


Gimle, in Norse mythology, is keuren, or the most 
charming of all regions of the spirit world. As the 
ancient Scandinavians considered warlike plays and 
drinking the greatest of all joys, so also this imperish- 
able heaven is furnished with weapons and golden 
drinking- horns, It is the eternal dwelling- place of 
Allfadur, the seat of all the good and pious, who there 
partake of undisturbed blesseduess, At the destruction 
of the world, Walhalla, the ordinary seat of the deities, 
Asgard, and all that belongs to it, will be destroyed ; 
even the still higher heaven, Aundlang, and the next 
highest seat of the light-spirits, Vidblain, will perish; 
but Gimle, extending high above all these, will not even 
be touched by the frightful Ragnarokr (destroyer), but 
will stand with the cternal god, to receive the valiant 
warriors and the slain asas, 


Ginnunga-gap, the gulf of delusion, a vast, void 
abyss, which the ancient Scandinavians believed to be 
the primeval state of the material creation. Into this 
capacious gulf, light as imponderable ether, lowed from 
the south the envenomed streams of Elivagar (q. v.), 
and the farther they retired from their source the more 
the tempcrature became reduced, and at last the fluid 
mass congealed in Ginnunga-gap. 


A 


GINZEL 
Ginse), Josern Avoust, a Roman Catholic the- 
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Giotto, Axoiororro (called A mbrogiotto and Giotto 


oogian of Austria, was born in 1804 at Reichenberg, | di Bondone), a famous ancient Italian painter and archi- 


atadied at Vienna, was in 1834 professor of ethics, in 
1843 professor of Church history and canon law at the 
clerical seminary in Leitmeritz, Bohemia, and died June 
1, 1876. He wrote, Legatio Apostolica Petri Aloysii 
(Würzburg, 1840) :— Geschichte der Kirche (Vienna, 
1846-47, 2 vols.) :—Die canonische Lehrweise der Geist- 
lichen (Ratisbon, 1852): — Handbuch des neuesien in 
Oesterreich Kirchenrechtes (Vienna, 1857, 2 
vols.) :—Geschichte der Slawenapostel Cyrill (Leitme- 
ritz, eod.) :—Bischof ITurdulex (Prague, 1878) :—Kir- 
chen-historische Schriften (Vienna, 1872, 2 vols.). See 
Zachold, Bibl. Theol. i, 440 sq.; Literurischer Hand- 
weser für das Katholische Deutschluad, 1876, col, 288. 
(B. P.) 

Giocondo, Grovaxnt, an eminent Italian architect 
and engineer, was born at Verona in 1435, went to Rome 
when quite young, and studied with great attention 
the models of antiquity. After the death of Bramante, 
at Rome, he was declared architect of St. Peter's. By 
this work, and many others, he gained great fame. He 
died at a very advanced age. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8, v. 

Giöll, in Scandinavian mythology, was a river 
which separated the land of shades from earth. It was 
crossed by a bridge of gold. 

Giona, Giovanni Batrista. See BATTISTA. 

Giordano, Luca (called Fa Presto), an eminent 
Italian painter, was born at Naples in 1632, and was 
instructed in the school of Giuseppe Ribera. He spent 
some time at Rome, where he improved rapidly. There 
is a picture by him in the palace at Madrid, represent- 

ing The Nativity, which, from its excellence, is often 
taken for a production of Raphael. In 1692 he was 
appointed painter to the king of Spain. He executed 
the sacristy of the cathedral at Toledo; the vault of 
the royal chapel at Madrid. In 1702 he went to Naples, 
where he had so many commissions that he could 
scarcely fulfill them. He painted an altar-piece in the 
Church of the Ascension, at Naples, which is considered 
one of his best works, Probably no artist ever produced 
as many pictures as he did. He died at Naples, Jan. 12, 
1706. ‘The following are some of his excellent produc- 
tions: Elijah calling Fire from Heaven ; The Virgin and 
Infant Jesus; St. Joseph and St, John; Magdalene Pen- 
tent; The Adulteress before Christ; Christ Disputing 
with the Doctors; St. Anne Received into Heaven by the 
Virgin. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule,s.v ; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hast. of the Fine Aris, 8. v. 
Giorgi, Axronxio AUGUSTINO, an Italian philolo- 
gist, was bom in 1711 at Santo Mauro, near Rimini. 
He entered the order of St. Augustine in 1727, and be- 
came procurator-general of his order, which position he 
occupied fur eighteen vears. He destroyed the old scho- 
lastic routines which controlled the schools directed by 
the Augustinians. His zeal for the maintenance of a 
pure faith led him to take part in various theological 
discussions, and near the cinse of his life he sustained 
a lively controversy against P. Paulin, of St. Bartholo- 
mew, concerning the rcligion of the Brahmins. He 
taaght theology in various places, especially at the 
graud college of Rome, whither he was called by pope 
Benedict XIV. This pontiff charged him with making 
the apology for the History of Pelugianism of cardi- 
pal Noris. Being satisfied with the manner in which 
this was executed, he contided to the author the direc- 
tion of the Angelican library, and admitted him to the 
number of learned men whom he consulted upon eccle- 
siastica]) affairs. Giorgi had studied eleven languages, 
among which we may mention Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Samaritan, and Syriac. But his erudition was more 
varied than profound. He died at Rome, May 4, 1797. 
He wrote a number of works, for which see Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, $. v. 
Giorgione. See RARBARKLLI 
XII.—15* 


tect, was born at Vespignano, near Florence, in 1276, 
One of his earliest works is a picture of The Annuncia- 
tion, which is considered very beautiful. He was high- 
ly honored, and his works were in great demand. The 
noble families of Verona, Milan, Ravenna, Urbino, and 
Bologna were eager to possess his works. In 1316 he 
was employed at Padua to paint the chapel of the Nun- 
ziata all’ Arena. In 1325 he was invited to Naples by 
king Robert, to paint the Church of Santa Chiara, 
which he decorated with subjects from the New Test. 
and the Mysteries of the Apocalypse. He was also dis- 
tinguished in the art of mosaic, and executed the fa- 
mous Death of the Virgin, at Florence, As an architect 
he erected the bell-tower of Santa Maria del Fiore. He 
died at Florence, Jan. 8, 1886. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. fist. of the Fine Arts, 
8 V. 

Giovanni (Barrista) D: ToLRDO, an eminent 
Spanish sculptor and architect, flourished about 1550. 
He visited Rome for improvement, and acquired great 
reputation. He was invited to Naples by the viceroy, 
don Pietro di Toledo, who appointed him state archi- 
tect. He erected the Church of San Giacomo degli 
Spagnuoli. ‘This work gained for him such a reputa- 
tion that Philip II appointed him architect of all the 
royal works of Spain. He removed to Spain in 1559, 
and began the erection of the Escurial three years later. 
He continued to superintend this work until his death 
in 1567. 

Giovanni pi MaTTrRO (or Matteo di Giovanni ), 
an eminent Sienese painter, flourished from 1450 to 
1491. He painted first in his native city in fres- 
co. His masterpiece was the Murder of the Inno- 
cents, a subject which he repeated both at Siena 
and at Naples. Some of his paintings are still to 
be found in the collections of noble houses at Sie- 
na. 


Giovanni Dr PAOLO, a reputable painter of Sie- 
na, flourished about 1457. There are some of his 
works in the churches at Siena. His Descent from 
the Cross, in the Osservanza, painted in 1461, is con- 
sidered good. 


Giovanni pa Pisa, an eminent Italian sculptor 
and architect, the son of Niccolo da Pisa, flourished 
during the early part of the 14th century. He erected 
the public cemetery at Pisa, at Naples the facade of 
the cathedral, and at Siena the tribune of the cathedral. 
He executed many works at Arezzo, Orvieto, Perugia, 
Pistoja, and elsewhere, 


Girac, Francois (Bareau de), a French prelate, 
was born at Angouleme in 1732. Destined from his in- 
fancy for the ecclesiastical calling, he was appointed 
successively vicar-general of the diocese of Angouleme, 
dean of the cathedral, and sent by the ecclesiastical 
province of Tours to the assembly of the clergy in 1765. 
His uprightness and conciliatory spirit led to his being 
called soon after, in 1766, to the bishopric of St. Brieuc, 
and three vears later to that of Rennes, where he re- 
‘mained until the Revolution. Being then forced to 
go into exile, he attached himself successively to prince 
de Metternich, and Stanislas Poniatowski, last king of 
Poland. Returning to France, Girac, who counted 
thirty-five years in the episcopacy, sent in his resigna- 
tion, in view of his long labors and feeble health, and 
accepted a canonship in the chapter of St. Denis. He 
died Nov. 29, 1820. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
& V. 

Girard la Pucelle (Lat. Giraldus Puella), pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical law at Paris in the 12th century, 
and bishop of Coventry. He took a lively part in the 
contests which St. Thomas of Canterbury sustained 
against the king of England, and after a life full of agi- 
tation, having for a long time resided at Cologne, he 


GIRARD 


went to England, was appointed bishop, and died soon 
after, in 1184. Many of his contemporaries bestow great 
praise upon his knowledge of theology, philosophy, and 
jurisprudence ; but none of his works remain. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog, Générule, s. v. 


Girard, Francois, a French ecclesiastic, was born 
about 1735 at La Guillotiere (at that time dependent 
upon Dauphiny, and still one of the suburbs of Lyons). 
He established himself in Paria, where he was appoint- 
ed, in 1781, rector of the parish of St. Landry. At the 
commencement of the revolution he showed great en- 
thusiasm for the new ideas, and was one of the first rec- 
tors of Paris to submit to the civil constitution of the 
clergy. These patriotic sentiments gave him a kind 
of popularity, which, after the suppression of his church, 
in 1791, caused his election to one of the episcopal vic- 
arages of bishop Gobel. Two vears later the conven- 
tiun appointed him to assist Marie Antoinette in her 
last moments, and to conduct her to the scaffuld. Ap- 
pointed canon of the Church of Notre Dame, at Paris, 
after the restoration of Catholic worship, at his own ex- 
pense he repaired the chapel and gave an annuity for 
its preservation. He died at Paria, Nov. 7, 1811. An 
anonymous treatise, entitled Jnstruction sur la Consti- 
tution Civile du Clerge, ete., published at Paris in 1791, 
is cited by Barbier in his Dict. des Anonymes, No. 8721, 
and given to an author named Gérard. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Riog. Générale, 8. v. 


Girard (de Ville- Thierry), Jean, an ascetical writer 
of Paris, where he died in 1709, is the author of, Le 
Véritable Pénitent :—Le Chemin du Ciel: —La Vie des 
Vierges :— Des Gens Mariés:—Des Veures:—Des Re- 
ligieux :— Des Religieuses :— Des Riches :— Des Pauvres : 
— Des Saints :—Des Clercs :—Le Chrétien Etranger sur 
la Terre: —Tratté de la Flatterie:—Traité de la Médi- 
sance:—Vie de Jésus- Christ dans l Eucharistie :—Le 
Chrétien duns la Tribulution:—La Vie de S. Jean de 
Dieu. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Girard, Stephen, an American philanthropist, 
was born at Bordeaux, France, May 21,1750. He be- 
gan life as a sailor at the age of thirteen, and ten years 
later became a master and captain. He settled in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in May, 1777, and began his emi- 
nently successful mercantile career. During the prev- 
alence of the yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793, 
1797-98, raging with unwonted violence, Mr. Girard dc- 
voted himself personally, fearless of all risks. to the 
care of the sick and the burial of the dead, not only in 
the hospital, of which he became manager, but through- 
out the city, supplying the sufferers with money and 
provisions, Two hundred children, whose parents died 
of the fever, were in a great measure intrusted to his 
care. In 1812 he purchased the building and a large 
part of the stock of the old United States bank, and 
commenced business as a private banker, with a capi- 
tal of 1,200,000, which was afterwards increased to 
24,000,000. During the war of 1812 he rendered val- 
uable services to the government by placing at its dis- 
posal the resources of his bank, and subscribing with 
unexampled liberality to its loans. He died Dec. 26, 
1831. He contributed liberally to all public improv 
ments, and erected many handsome buildings in the 
city of Philadelphia. He was profuse in his public 
charities, but exacting to the last fraction due him. 
Notwithstanding his extraordinary attentions to the 
sick, he never had a friend. He was a freethinker in 
religion, and an ardent admirer of Voltaire and Roua- 
seau. Although he was uneducated, his success in busi- 
ness had been such that his property at the time of his 
death amounted to about @9,000,000. Of this vast es- 
tate he bequeathed only $140,000 to his relatives. The 
remainder was devoted to various public charities, in- 
cluding hospitals, asylums, schools, etc.; @500,000 to 
the citv of Philadelphia; €300,000 to the state of 
Pennsylvania; and his principal bequest, which was 
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$2,000,000, besides certain other property, together 
with a plot of ground in Philadelphia, for the erection 
and support of a college for orphans. ‘The most mi- 
nute directions were given in regard to the buildings 
to be erected, and the admission and management of 
the inmates, He required that the pupils be instructed 
in the purest principles of morality, but they must be 
left free to adopt such religious tenets as their matured 
reason may lead them to prefer. No ecclesiastic, min- 
ister, or missionary of any sect whatever is allowed to 
bold any connection with the college, or even be ad- 
mitted to the premises as a visitor. The officers and 
instructors of the institution are eighteen in number, 
and the inmates about five hundred. 


Girardet, Jean, a reputable French painter, was 
born at Luneville, Dec. 18, 1709, instructed in the school 
of Claude Charles, and after spending some time there 
went to Italy, where he remained eight vears studying 
the works of the great masters. There are many of his 
works at Metz, Verdun, and other cities of Lorraine 
His Descent from the Cross, in one of the churches at 
Nancy, is considered his best production. He died at 
Nancy, Sept. 2, 1778. See Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Génb- 
rale, 8, v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Girardon, Francors, an eminent French sculptor, 
was born at Troves (Champagne), March 16, 1628, stud- 
ied with care the statues in the churches of Troyes, and 
produced a picture of The Virgin, which was much ad- 
mired, In 1657 he was admitted to the Academy at 
Paris; in 1659 was appointed professor; became direc- 
tor in 1674, and chancellor in 1695. There are many 
of his productions in France. The mausoleum of car- 
dinal Richelieu, in the Church of the Sorbonne, was 
considered his masterpiece. He died in 1715, See 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, a. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Giraud, Perre, a French cardinal, was born at 
Montferrand, Aug. 11,1791. Belonging to an ancient 
family, he was designed for the magistracy, but at the 
age of fifteen went to the seminary of Clermont to 
study philosophy, and while there developed a taste 
for belles- lcttres and ancient classics. In October, 
1812, he entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, where he 
studied theology and the sacred Scriptures, Three 
years later he was ordained priest. In 1818 he was 
sent a8 a missionary to Auvergne. He was rector of 
the cathedral of Clermont in 1825, when he was in- 
vited to preach during Lent at the Tuileries. A royal 
ordinance appointed him to the see of Rodez, Jan. 9, 
1830. He was one of the signers of a criticism con- 
cerning certain propositions taken from the 4renir, and 
vent to the court of Rome by the archbishop of Tou- 
louse. He was appointed archbishop of Cambray, Dec. 
4, 1841. He was made cardinal, June 11, 1847, and 
Jan, 4, 1849, went to Gaeta, where Pius IX was a refu- 
gee. It was supposed with some reason that he was 
commissioned by MM. de Falloux and Drouvn de Lhuys 
to induce the pope to accept the hospitality of France. 
He died at Cambray, April 17, 1850. The works of 
Giraud have been collected and published several times. 
The third edition appeared in 1852. See Hoefer, Nowe. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Girdle, Ecciestasticat (Zurn, balteus, or cingu- 
lum), a cord of linen, silk, worsted, or other material, 
with tassels at the extremities, by which the alb is 
bound round the waist of him who assumes it. It is 
fastened on the left side. When putting it on, the cleric 
says the following prayer, or one equivalent to it in 
terms: “ Preecinge me, Domine, zona justitise, et con- 
stringe in me dilectionem Dei et proximi.” ‘This cinct- 
ure is as old as the days of St. Gregory the Great; for- 
merly ample in size, and broad, and often adorned with 
gold and gems. In the 6th century it was first reduced 
to its present narrow dimensions. It represented the 
cord with which our Lord was bound; and alludes to 
Luke xii, 85; Eph. vi, 4; 1 Pet. i, 13, 
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Girdle of St. Austin, FRATERNITY OF THE, a de- 
yotional society of the Roman Church. The girdle 
which they wear is made of leather, and they allege 
that it was worn by the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, 
and many patriarchs and prophets. 

Girdle of St. Francis. See Francis, ST., FRA- 
TERNITY OF THE GIRDLE OF, 

Girdlestone, CHARLES, a minister of the Church 
of England, was born March 6, 1797, and graduated at 
Oxford in 1818. He became successively fellow of 
Balliol College, university examiner, vicar of Sedgeley 
(Staffordshire) in 1826, rector of Alderley (Cheshire) in 
1837, of Kingswinford (Staffordshire) in 1847, and died 
April 28, 1881, at Weston-super-Mare. He was a volu- 
minous writer on theological subjects, from the Low- 
Church point of view, and published, among other re- 
ligious works, A Fumily Commentary on the Bible 
(1832-42 ) : — The Book of Psalms, according to the 
two authorized translations, in parallel columns, with 
marginal notes (1836) :— Christendom Sketched from 
History in the Light of Holy Scriptures (1870). (B. P.) 

Girodet-Trioson, ANNe Louis, an eminent 
French painter, was born at Montargis, Feb. 5, 1767, 
studied under David, and at the age of twenty gained 
the prize of the Academy for his picture of Joseph's 
Meeting with his Brethren. He gained great eminence 
in France by his picture of The Deluge. Many of his 
works are in the private collections of France. He 
died at Paris, Dec. 9, 1824. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts,8.v. 

Giron (Garcias de Loyasu), Don Pepvro, a Spanish 
prelate and scholar, was born at Talavera in 1542. He 
was the son of Pedro Giron, member of the Council of 
Castile. He pursued his philosophical and theological 
Studies at Alcala. Being appointed canon of Toledo, 
be became archileacon of Guadalaxara on the with- 
drawal of his uncle, Lopez de Carnajel. In 1585 Philip 
II called him to his court as almoner and master of the 

chapel, and a little later intrusted to him the teaching | 
of his little son, don Philip. In 1596 cardinal Albert | 
of Austria appointed him grand-vicar of the archbish- | 
opric of Toledo. In 1598 he obtained the title of arch- 
bishop of the diocese which he governed. He died 
Feb. 22, 1599, leaving some works, for which see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Géntrale, s. v. 

Gisbert, Blaise, a French Jesuit, born at Cahors, 
Feb. 21, 1657, and died Feb. 28, 1781, is the author of, Le 
bos Gout de l’ Eloquence Chrétienne (Lyons, 1702) :—Elo- 
quence Chrétienne dans l'Idée et dans la Pratique (1714; 
with Zenfant's notes, Amsterdam, 1728; Germ. transl. by 
J. Val. Kornrampf, Leipsic, 1740). See Winer, Hand- 
buck der theol. Lit. ii,61; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gisbert, Jean, a French canonist, was born at Ca- 
hors, Jan. 2, 1639. He entered the Jesuit order Oct. 2, 
1654; for fifteen years taught rhetoric and philosophy 
at Tours; then theology for eighteen years at Toulouse, 
and afterwards became provincial of Languedoc. He 
died Aug. 5, 1711, leaving, among other works, Jn Sum- 
mam Sancts Thome Questiones (1670):— Vera Idea 
Theologie (Toulouse, 1676 ; revised and enlarged, 1689) : 
—Scientia Religionis Universa (vol. i, Paris, 1689). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8, h. 

Gitano (or Spanish Gypsy) Version oF THE 
Scurprcres. This version is intended for the gypsies 
(Gvpsv being in Spanish Gitano). For the history of 
these people, and the translation of the gospel of St. 
Luke for them, compare the article Gypsies. In conse- 
gaence ef a fresh demand for the book, the translator 
has re-translated his former work, which was printed in 
183. Some copies have been sent out to Spain, and 
satisfactory tidings have been received concerning their 
acceptance among the gypsies. 

Giustiniani, Agostino, an Italian Orientalist of 
the preaching order, was born at Genoa in 1470. At 
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the age of fourteen years he entered the convent of the 
Dominicans of Santa Marie del Castello, at Genoa. By 
the authority of the doge and the archbishop of Genoa, 
his parents sent him to Valencia, in Aragon, where he 
contracted a serious disease. ‘This caused him to again 
adopt his former project, and he returned to Pavia, 
took the Dominican habit in 1488, and changed his 
Christian name from Pantaleon to Agostino. The 
study of Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and Chaldee so ab- 
surbed his attention that he neglected theology and 
philusophy, and indifferently performed his duties as 
preacher and confessor. He taught in several schools 
of his order, but in 1514 resigned his duties as profess- 
or in order to devote himself exclusively to the edi- 
ting of a polyglot Bible. Being appointed bishop of 
Nebbio, in Corsica, be assisted in 1516-17 at the Late- 
ran council, and contested some articles of the concordat 
with Francis I and Leo X. The cardinal having fallen 
into disgrace, the bishop of Nebbio withdrew to Boni- 
face Ferrier, bishop of Ivrea. Francis I, then ruler of 
the country of Giustiniani, invited him to remain in 
his kingdom, The king increased his pension, and ap- 
pointed him professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Paris, Giustiniani was the first who taught this lan- 
guage there. He remained five years in France, dur- 
ing which time he made a voyage to the Netherlands 
and England, where he met with Erasmus and Thomas 
Morus. Recalled to his diocese by certain affairs, he 
remained there most of the time until his death, which 
occurred while returning from Genoa to Corsica, in 
1586. He wrote a number of works, for mention of 
which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Giustiniani, Angelo, an Italian prelate, was born 
on Scio in 1520. He joined the Franciscan order, went 
to Italy provided with valuable manuscripts, taught 
theology at Padua and Genoa, and accompanied cardi- 
nal Ferrara to France. Giustiniani took part in the 
discussion of Poissy, then was appointed grand almoner 
of the duke of Savoy, and bishop of Geneva. He as- 
sisted at the Council of Trent. Pope Pius IV confided 
to him an important negotiation with the king of 
France, in which he acquitted himself well, In 1578 
he was obliged to resign his bishopric on account of a 
violent attack of gout. He died Feb. 22, 1596, leaving 
Commentarté in Quadam Capita Sancti Johannis :— 
Sermones, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Giustiniani, Fabiano, an Italian prelate and 
theologian, was born at Lerma, a diocese of Genoa, in 
1578. His father changed his original name of Turun- 
chettt for that of Giustiniani, having been adopted by 
a family of that name, not wishing to take part in the 
conspiracy of Luigi Fieschi. In 1597 he entered the 
congregation of St. Philip of Neri, and was placed in 
charge of the library of Santa Maria de Vallicelli, and 
he there formed a taste for study. In 1616 he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Ajaccio, at which place he died, Jan. 
8,1627. He wrote Index Universalis Materiarum Bib- 
liocarum (Rome, 1612). This work contains many bib- 
liographical errors. He also wrote other works. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


e Giustiniani (of Chios), Leonardo, an Italian 
prelate of Genoese origin, lived in 1453. He was arch- 
bishop of Mitylene when that island was taken by the 
Turks, He left a letter upon the subject of the taking 
of Constantinople, addressed to pope Nicholas V, and 
some other works, for which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 3. V. 

Giustiniani, Orazio, an Italian cardinal and the- 
ologian, was born at Genoa near the close of the 16th 
century. He was of that branch of the Giustiniani 
family to which the isle of Chios belonged. Having 
studied theology at Rome, he entered, at the age of 
twenty -five years, the congregation of priests of St. 
Philip of Neri, and advanced rapidly to the higher po- 
sitions of his order. Urban VIII appointed him first 
librarian of the library of the Vatican. He was charged 
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with an important negotiation with the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and acquitted himself so much to the 
satisfaction of the pope that he bestowed upon him as 
a reward the bishopric of Montalto, in 1640. He re- 
stored harmony between the bishops of Montalto and 
the inhabitants of that place. In 1645 Innocent X ap- 
pointed him bishop of Nocera, and the year following 
he was made cardinal, with the tide of St. Onuphrius. 
Soon after the pope chose him as his grand peniten- 
tiary. He became again first librarian of the Vatican 
library, and died at Rome in 1649. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. V. 


Giustiniani (Di Moniglia), Paolo, an Italian 
prelate and commentator, was born at Genoa in 1444. 
He was the son of Pietro Pellegro Giustiniani, ambas- 
sador to the duke of Milan. At the age of nineteen 
years Paolo entered the order of Minorite preachers. 
Some years later he was made doctor of theology, and 
elected prior of the convent of St. Dominic, at Genoa. 
In 1484 be was regent of the studies of his order at 
Perugia. When, at the death of Sixtus IV, the Genoese 
were expelled from the States of the Church, Giustini- 
ani returned to his native country and devoted himeelf 
to preaching. In 1486 he was elected provincial of 
Lombardy, and in 1489 Innocent VIII chose him as 
master of the sacred palace, This pontiff confided to 
him several important missions, and in 1494 appointed 
him inquisitor-general of all the Genoese possessions, 
In 1498 Alexander VI made him apostolic commissary, 
and authorized him, with the governor of Rome, to ex- 
amine a large number of Christians accused of heresy. 
In this be distinguished himself by the severity of his 
judgments, He was one of the judges who, in Sep- 
tember, 1498, condemned Pietro d’ Aranda, bishop of 
Calaharra, and steward of the pope, to perpetual im- 
prisonment as guilty of Judaism and other errors. He 
was recompensed for his zeal by the gift of the bishop- 
ric of Scio, and being sent as legate to Hungary. He 
died at Buda in 1502, leaving commentaries upon some 
of the books of the Bible. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. Vv. 


Gladiators, Christian Views Concerning. — Some 
pagan moralists expressed more or less strongly their 
disapprobation of the gladiatorial shows, as being inhu- 
man and demoralizing; but they were too popular to 
be checked by such remonstrances; and nothing effec- 
tual was done to stop them until they were opposed 
and finally suppressed by the intervention of Christian 
principles and Christian heroism. 

The Church expressed its abhorrence of these barba- 
rous games 28 soon as it came in contact with them, 
not only by discountenancing attendance at them, but 
by refusing to admit gladiators to Christian baptism. 
Charioteera, racers, and many others are included in the 
same condemnation; probably because the public ex- 
hibitions in which they took a part were more or less 
connected with idolatry. For the same reason such 
persons, if they had already been received into the 
Church, were to be punished by excommunication, 

The first imperial edict prohibiting the exhibition of 
gladiators was issued by Constantine in A.D. 825, just 
after the Council of Nice had been convened. Forty 
years later, Valentinian forbade that any Christian 
criminals should be condemned to fight as gladiators; 
and in A.D. 867 he included in a similar exemption 
those who had been in the imperial service about the 
court, 

In the year 404, while a show of gladiators wero 
exhibiting at Rome in honor of the victories of 
Stilicho, an Asiatic monk named Telemachus, who 
had come to Rome for the purpose of endeavoring 
to stop this barbarous practice, rushed into the am- 
phitheatre, and strove to separate the combatants. 
The spectators — enraged at his attempt to deprive 
them of their favorite amusement — stoned him to 
death. But a deep impression was produced. Tele- 
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machus was justly honored as a martyr, and the 
emperor Honorius, taking advantage of the feeling 
which had been evoked, effectually put a stop to 
gladiatorial combats, which were never exhibited 
again, 

Gladstanes, GEORGE, a Scotch prelate, was a na 
tive of Dundee, and minister at St. Andrews; was pre- 
ferred by the king to the see of Caithness in 1600; 
and thence was translated to the see of St, Andrews 
in 1606, but was not consecrated until 1610. He was 
called commiasioner for uniting the two kingdoms in 
1604. He died May 2, 1615, See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 41-217. 

Glaire, Jeax BAPTISTE, a French Orientalist, was 
born at Bordeaux, April 1, 1798, and died in 1879. He 
published, Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chaldaicum 
(1830; new ed. 1848) :—Principes de Grammaire Hé- 
bruique et Chaldaique (1832; 3d ed. 1843) :— Chresto- 
mathie Hébraique et Chulduique (1834, 3 vols.) :-— Torath 
Mosché, le Pentateuque (1836-37, 2 vols.) :— Introduction 
Historique et Critique aux Livres Saints (1836, 6 vols; 
2d ed. 1843) :—Les Livres Saints Vengés (1845, 2 vols; 
2d ed. 1874, 3 vols.) :—La Bible selon la Vulgate (1863): 
— Dictionnaire Universel des Sciences Ecclésiastiques 
(1868, 2 vols.), besides contributing to the Encyclopéde 
du XIX Siecle, Encyclopédie Catholique, and Biographie 
Catholique. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, a v. (B. P.) 

Gläsener, Justus MARTIN, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Oct. 8, 1696, at Hildesheim. He 
studied at Helmstädt and Halle, was in 1727 preacher 
at his native place, and took the degree of doctor of 
theology in 17338. On account of controversies with his 
superiors and colleagues, he was deposed from his of- 
fice, and died at Vienna, Jan. 22, 1750. He wrote, De 
Intercessione Beatorum Particulari:—De Dracone In- 
simi Regum Eqyptiorum ad Ezech. xriz-xzzrii : — Spect- 
men anti-Juduicum de Geruino Judæorum Messia : —De 
Demonstratione Spiritus S. Jesum esse Verum Messiam: 
—Duatribe Philologica de R. Simeone Filio Jochat, A uc- 
tore Libri Sohar :—Diss. de Trinitate Rabbinorum et 
Cabbalistarum non Christiana sed Mere Platonica. See 
Neubauer, Nachricht von jeletlebenden Gotteagelehrten ; 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 422. (B. P.) 

Glauch, AļNnREAS, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Leipsic, April 17, 1637. In 1666 he 
was superintendent at Bitterfeld, in 1668 pastor in 
Merseburg, in 1679 archdeacon at Leipsic, and died 
July 11,1681. He published, Schediasma de wsu Con- 
cordantiarum Biblicarum ( Leipsic, 1668):— De Ad- 
ventu Messia :— De Corona Christi Spinea :— De V ictu 
Jo. Baptiste :—De Rege Agrippa. See Winer, Jand- 
buch der thenl. Lit. i, 109; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 835; Jó- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gleich, Jonann ANDREAS, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Gera, Sept. 30, 1666. He stud- 
ied at Wittenberg, was in 1690 deacon at Torgau, in 
1696 court-preacher at Dresden, in 1722 member of con- 
sistory, and took the degree as doctor of theology in 
1724. He died Aug. 1, 1734, leaving, Diss. de Litur- 
giis Orientalibus (Wittenberg, 1724) : — De S. Eucka- 
ristia Moribundis et Mortuis Olim Data (1690) :—A n- 
nales Ecclesiastice (Dresden, 1730, 8 parts), etc. See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Ltt. i, 602, 632, 800: Furst, 
Bibl, Jud. i, 836 ; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Gleig, Georcr, LL.D., a Scotch prelate, was born at 
Boghall, Kincardineshire, May 12, 1758, and educated at 
King’s College, Aberdeen. He took orders in Ñs twen- 
ty-tirst year, and was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of a congregation at Pittenweem, Fifeshire, whence he 
removed in 1790 to Stirling. He was twice chosen 
bishop of Dunkeld, but the opposition of the primate 
rendered the election null. In 1808 he was consecrated 
assistant and successor to the bishop of Brechin, in 1810 
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was preferred to the sole charge, and in 1816 was elect- 
ed primate of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. He 
died at Stirling, in February, 1839. He was a frequent 
contributor to the Monthly Review, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, the Anti-Jacobin Review, and the British 
Critic. He also wrote several articles fur the third 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and on the 
death of the editor, Colin Macfarquhar, in 1793, was 
engaged to edit the remaining volumes, He also pub- 
lished, Directions for the Study of Theology (1827) :— 
various Sermons, and other works. See Walker, Life 
of Bishop Gleig (1879); Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. s. v. 
Glendoning, Martruew, a Scotch prelate, was a 
canon of Glasgow, and was afterwards made bishop of 
that see in 1389. He appears to have sat there until 
hia death in 1408. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 246. 


Gléckner, Hieronymus Georg, a German 
philosopher, was born at Freiberg in 1715. He studied 
at Leipsic, was in 1741 bachelor, in 1742 magister, and 
in 1754 professor of philosophy. He died Feb. 5, 1757. 
Besides his contributions to Teller's Bible- Work, and 
translation of Calmet’s Biblical Dictionary into Ger- 
man, he wrote, De Libertate Dei Adversus Recentiores 
Quosdam Philosophos :—De Wetsteniana ippnveiaç in 
N. Test. Vitiis (Leipsic, 1754). See Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lerikon, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 133. (B. P.) 

Gléctxner, Johann, a Reformed minister of Ger- 
many, was born Aug. 21, 1667. He studied at Mar- 
barg, and died at Rinteln, Dec. 29, 1716, professor of 
Greek and preacher there. He wrote, Disp. in Genes. 
i, 24, 25:— De Gemina Accentuatione Decalogi: — De 
Cognitione Dei Naturali. See Strieder, Hessische Ge- 
lehrten Geschichte; Jöcher, Algemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Glörfeld, CuristtaAN Benenict, a Protestant the- 
ologian, was born in 1747 at Bernau, in Brandenburg, 
and died there, June 24, 1809, provost and first preacher. 
He published, Der Katechismus Luthers Erklärt ( Ber- 
lin, 1791) :—Predigten über freie Texte (ibid. 1793) :— 
Gespräche über biblische Erzählungen und Gleichnisse 
(ibid. 1795, 1798). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 
163, 213,271. (B. P.) 

Glossa Ordinaria, the common exegetical man- 
ual of the Middle Ages. It consisted of short explau- 
atory remarks, compiled by Walafrid Strabo, following 
for the most Rabanus Maurus. 


Glover, Livineston M., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y., in 1820, 
and, after having received the necessary training, en- 
tered the Western Reserve College, graduating in 1840. 
He afterwards graduated at Lane Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Ohurch at 
Jacksonville, IIL, where he labored with great success 
for upwards of thirty years. He was a delegate of the 
General Assembly to the Free Church of Scotland. He 
died at Jacksonville, July 15, 1880. See (N. Y.) Ob- 
sercer, July 20,1880. (W. P.S.) 


Gloves (xepo3nen, gantus). It would seem that 
gloves, in the strict sense of the word, were unknown 
to the early Greeks and Romanus (Casaubon, Animadv. 
tu Athen. xii, 2). That they were in use, however, 
among the ancient Persians appears from Xenophon 
(Cyro viii, 8,17). The European custom of wear- 
ing them seems to have originated with the German 
nations, as the Teutonic origin of the common Latin 
word fur them clearly shows: and although, as an ec- 
clesiastica] vestment, properly so called, gloves do not 
appear till the 12th century (the first extant mention 
of them in that character being as late as A.D. 1152), 
they had been used for centuries as articles of practical 
convenience. Thus we find them mentioned in the life 
of St. Columbanus, by Jonas Bobbiensis (formerly in- 
cluded among the works of Bede, c 25). In this in- 
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stance, the gloves are spoken of as used “for purposes 
of labor,” but sometimes they were obviously of a costly 
natures, for in the will of Riculfus, bishop of Helena 
(ob, A.D. 915), in a long list of valuable articles, he 
mentions “one pair of gloves” (Migne, Patrol, cxxxii, 
468). 


Gloves symbolized the hiding of iniquity by the 


merits of our Saviour, and recalled the blessing upon 
Jacob when he wore gloves of skins. William of Wyke- 
ham’s gloves are preserved at New College, Oxford. 
Candidates for degrees in medicine formerly gave gloves 
to the graduates of the faculty in that university, in re- 
turn for their escort to the doors of the convocation 
house. Bishop Ken contributed to the rebuilding of 
St. Paul's the cost of his consecration dinner and a hun- 
dred pairs of gloves. At St. Andrew's, Holborn, the 
clergy were given gloves at Easter, and some noblemen 
used to send a pair to any bishop or dean whom they 
heard preach. In 1636 the University of Oxford pre- 
sented gloves to the members of the royal family and 
king Charles L 


Glück, Ernest, a Lutheran theologian, was born 


in Saxony, Nov. 10, 1652. He studied at Wittenberg 
and Leipsic, and accepted a call extended to him by 
the general superintendent, John Fischer, in 1673, to 
Livonia. 
to find that the people were still destitute of the Script- 
ures in their vernacular tongue. 
himself assiduously to the task of producing a transla- 
tion of the entire Scriptures from the sacred originals; 
and with this object in view he repaired to Hamburg, 
there to qualify himself for the undertaking, by study- 


On his settlement in Livonia he was grieved 


He therefore applied 


ing Hebrew under Edzardi, the celebrated Hebraist. 
After his return from Hamburg, in 1680, he was ap- 


pointed military-preacher at Dünamünde, where he also 


adopted Catharine Badendiek, afterwards empress of 
Russia, as his daughter. In 1688, Glück was appointed 
pastor at Marienburg, in Livonia, and translated the 
Bible into the Lettish, which was published at Kiga 
in 1689, the New Test. having been published in 
1685. When Marienburg was taken by Peter the 
Great (Aug. 6, 1702), Gitick was transported with other 
citizens as prisuners to Moscow. Owing, however, to 
the fact that he had been the foster-father of Catha- 
rine, he was soon released, and was appointed inspector 
of all the high-schools of Moscow. Here he studied 
the Russian language, and commenced a translation of 
the New ‘lest. into the Russian tongue. He died, how- 
ever, May 5, 1705, before finishing his task. (B. P.) 

Gliickselig, Aucusr Lecis, an archæologist, who 
died at Prague, Jan. 28, 1867, is the author of Christus- 
Archäologie (Prague, 1862). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i,447. (B. P.) 

Glycas, Micnart. (MtyanA 6 IAvxäc), a By- 
zantine historian, probably of the 12th century, was 
a native either of Constantinople or Sicily (hence 
called Siculus). He wrote some letters to the last 
Constantine, and a History (BiBAo¢g xpovrn), in 
four parts, from the Creation to the death of Alexis 
I Comnenus (1118), first published in a Latin trans- 
tation by Leunslavius ( Basle, 1572, 8vo; best ed. by 
Bekker, in the Bonn collection of the Byzantines, 
1886, 8vo). 

Glycis, Jons (‘Twavyne ó TAverc), or perhaps 
Glycus (Tuxãc), was patriarch of Constantinople from 
1316 to 1820. He was regarded as a man of great wis- 
dom and oratorical skill, Nicephorus, who was his pu- 
pil, praised him greatly. At length, enfeebled by age 
and disease, Glycis resigned the dignity of patriarch, 
and retired to the monastery of Cynotissa. Being an 
elegant and correct writer, he attempted to purify the 
Greek language from the barbarisms with which it was 
aurcharged. For mention of his works see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 

Gobat, Saxuxu, D.D., missionary bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, was born Jan. 26, 1799, at Cremine, a village near 
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Munster, in the canton of Berne. In 1821 he entered the 
missionary seminary at Basle, and in 1824 went to Paris 
for the purpose of continuing his Oriental studies, par- 
ticularly Arabic, under the celebrated Sylvester de Sacy. 
In 1825 he entered into the service of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at London, and in the vear fullowing 
embarked upon his mission to Abyssinia. But owing 
to the unsettled state of that country, he could not be- 
gin operations until 1830, and left in 1832. He returned 
in 1834, but sickness prevented his working, and 80, iu 
September, 1836, he returned to Europe. From 1839 
to 1842 he was at Malta, assiduously engaged in revis- 
ing the Arabic Bible, and other learned labors, In 1842 
he went to Basle, afterwards to Berne, and returned 


again in 1845 to Malta, to inaugurate and take charge | 


of the Malta Protestant College. Soon after be had 
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faith, He aided in the conversion of Clovis I, to- 
gether with his co-laborers St. Remy, St. Woast, and 
St. Medard. In 511 he assisted at the first Council of 
Orleans. He discovered in St. Laudus an especial talent, 
although but twelve years of age, and consecrated him 
bishop of Coutances. The theologians attributed this 
to divine revelation. He died at Rouen, June 8, about 
530, and was interred in the Church of the Virgin, but 
his remains were afterwards reinterred in the abbey of 
St. Medard, at Soissons, under the reign of Charles the 
Bald, which probably led to the conclusion that Godard 
was brother of Medard. These two saints are honored 
on June 8. According to Mabillon, Fortunatus wrote 
the life of these two saints, but it is uncertain. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Goddard, Kingston, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 


opened the college, Mr. Gobat received an intimation i pal clergyman, a graduate of the General Theological 
that the king of Prussia had expressed an anxious de- | Seminary, was rector for several years in Philadelphia, 
sire to nominate him to the Anglican episcopate in | until 1859, when he became rector of Christ Church in 


Jerusalem. He was much surprised at the intelligence, 
but felt bound in conscience not to refuse the call, with- 
out violating his principles of being “obedient to the 
Lord in all things.” “ Wherefore,” were his words, “I 
felt persuaded that the call was from God; and herein 
I ground my hope, that God will bless me, and make me 
a blessing.” On Sunday, July 5, 1846, Mr. Gobat was 
consecrated at Lambeth as bishop of the United Church 
of England and Ireland in Jerusalem, His work in the 
Holy City, during the thirty-three years which he 
spent there, was very successful and vigorous. His an- 
nual letters from the Holy City were always looked for 
with interest, and read with the deepest attention. In 
the last letter, published in 1877, he stated that there 
were thirty-three Protestant schools in Judea, Samaria, 
Galilee, and beyond Jordan, containing between 1200 
and 1500 children of both sexes. He died at Jerusa- 
lem, May 5, 1879. He wrote A Journey of Three 
Years in Abyssinia (Lond. 1847). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; S. Gobat, his 
Life and Work, by the earl of Shaftesbury (Lond. 1884). 
(B. P.) 


Göbel, Karl, a Protestant theologian of Germany, 
was born Feb. 18, 1808, at Solingen. He studied at 
Erlangen and Berlin, and was in 1837 appointed pastor 
at Altwied, near Neuwied-on-the-Rhine. In 1845 he 
was appointed successor to professor Krafft, at Erlan- 
gen, and in 1857 he was called to Posen as pastor of 
St. Peter’s, and member of consistory. He died there 
April 24, 1881, a doctor of theology and member of the 
upper consistory. He published, Der heilige Rock, ein 
evangelisches Zeugniss (Neuwied, 1845) :— Evangelisches 
Zeugniss gegen die Irrlehren des Ghillany und Johannes 
Ronge (Erlangen, 1849) :—Osterbeute Hetlsgiitern Christ- 
licher Hoffnung (2d ed. 1860) :—Stephanus, der Prediger 
des Gottes der Herrlichkeit (1853) :—Das alte Testament 
gegen Vorurtheile und Missverstdndnisse der Gebildeten 
unserer Zeit vertheidigt (1865). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 447. (B. P.) 


Göbel, Sebastian, a German theologian, was 
born at Dresden in 1628. He was at first pastor of the 


Cinciunati, O. In 1862 he returned to Philadelphia as 

rector of St, Paul’s Church. In 1866 he removed to 
| Port Richmond, N. Y., as rector of St. Andrew's Church, 

where he remained until the close of his life, Oct. 24, 
| 1875, at the age of sixty-three years. See Prot. Episc. 
Almanac, 1876, p. 150. 

Goddard, William Stanley, D.D., an English 
| clergyman, was born in 1757, He was rector of Rep- 
ton, Derby, and died in 1845. He published a Sermon 
on the visit of the bishop of Winchester (1811) :—Ser- 
mon at the consecration of bishop Howley (Lond. 1814). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Godeberta, Saint, was born at Boves, near Amiens, 
about 640. She was consecrated by St. Elogius, bishop 
of Noyon, in the presence of Clotaire III (from 655 to 
659). ‘The hagiographers say that she established a 

' society of twelve women, whom, with untiring devotion, 
| she instructed according to the strict rules of the govs- 
i pel, and by her own virtuous example. By her faith 
she is said to have arrested the flames, and when a vio- 
lent pestilence attacked Noyon, she caused its cessation 
by assembling the citizens together in penitence. She 
died about 700. Her remains were for a long time ia 
the cathedral of Noyon. She was canonized, and her 
memory is honored April 11. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 
| Godehard, Sain, bishop of Hildesheim, was born at 
| Ritenbach, in Bavaria, in 961. He was educated at the 
court of the archbishop Frederic of Salzburg. and when 
| thirty-one years of age entered the monastery of Nieder- 
Altaich, and became its abbot in 997. His excellent 
| administration of the monastery attracted the attention 
of the emperor Henry II, who charged him with re- 
| forming the monasteries of Hersfeld, Tegernsee, etc., and 
| having succeeded in this task, he returned to his own 
monastery in 1012. When Bernward, the bishop of 
| Hildesheim, died, he was made his successor, in 1022, 
and died May 5,1038. He was canonized by Innocent 
III in 1181. His festival is on May 4. See Blum, 
Geschichte des Fiirstenthums Hildesheim, ii, 108 sq.; Lint- 
zel, Geschichte der Stadt und Didcese Hildesheim, p. 195 











Church of Nicolai, at Leipsic, then abbot of the convent | sq.; Pertz, Monumenta Germ. Hist. xi, 165 sq.; Watten- 
of Bergen, near Magdeburg, in 1669. He died in 1685, | bach, Deutsche Geschichts-Quellen im Mittelalter, ii, 16- 
leaving Methodologia Homiletica :—De Pactis et Fade-' 93; Uhlhorn, in Plitt-Herzog's Real- Encyclop. s. v.; 
ribus Dei cum Hominibus :—Christiane Vite Regule :— | Paumier, in Lichtenberger’s Encyclop, des Sciences Ro- 
Thesaurus Evangelicus: — Cibus Faminarum Ceælistis, ligieuses, 8. v. (B. P.) 
Ae — — — conan Libellus. See Hoefer,| Godelive ne GuisteLuES, Saint, a martyr of the 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, % v. | Lith century, was born at Ghistelles, in Flanders. She 
Godard (or Gildard), bishop of Rouen, was born ; was religiously trained from her youth at the château 
at Salency, near Noyon, about 460. According to some , of Long Fort, in Boulonnais. She was married to Ber- 
hagiographers, he was son of Nectar, a Roman lord, and | tolf, who at last caused her to be put to death. Her 
twin brother of St. Medard, but the earliest records festival is on July 6. Legend attributes to her many 
contain no such information. As successor to Radbod, | miracles, and her life was written by Dragon, priest of 
he received the priesthood at the hands of the bishop | Ghistelles, one of her contemporaries, Another, pub- 
of Vermand, then the capital of the Vermandois. He | lished in German, was entitled Godelive Boeck, in Gothic 
was elected bishop of Rouen near the close of the 5th characters, ornamented with coarse wood engravings. 
century, and brought many idolaters to the Christian | This book was translated and published by Louis de 
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Beecker (Bruges, 1849). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8, V. 

Godescard, Jean Francois, a French ecclesiasti- 
cal writer, was born at Rocquemont, near Rouen, March 
80, 1128. He was successively secretary of the arch- 
bishop of Paris, prior of Nutre Dame de Bon Repos, near 
Versailles, canon of St. Louis du Louvre, and prior of 
St Honorius, at Paris, where he died, Aug. 21, 1800. 
He wrote, Fies des Pères, des Murtyrs, et des Autres 
Principaux Saints (from the English of Alban Butler, 
Villefranche and Paris, 1763, 1783, 1784), containing a 
large number of anecdotes which, true or doubtful, afford 
philosophers, historians, and hagiographers interesting 
information :— De ke Mort des Persecuteurs (with histor- 
ical notes translated from the Latin of Lectance, Paris, 
1797) : — Fondements de lu Religion Chrétienne (trans- 
lated from the English of Challonner) :— Table Alpha- 
bisque (of the Mémoires de Trévoux down to 1740), and 
several thevlogical works. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Ginérale, 8. v. 

Godet des Marais, PAUL DE, a French prelate, was 
born at Talcy, near Blois, in June, 1649. He completed 
his studies at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, and 
became bishop of Chartres, confessor of madame Main- 
tenon, and superior of the royal house of St. Cyr. On 
his promotion to the episcopacy he gave all his rev- 
enue to the poor. Nov. 21, 1695, he condemned sev- 
etal propositions taken from the works of madame 
Guyon and P. Lacombe. He claimed also to bring 
Fénélon to a recantation. In 1697 he signed, with the 
cardinal of Noailles and Bossuet, a declaration which 
was sent to Rome, by which he condemned the Mazi- 
mes des Saints. He founded four seminaries and schools 
for the instruction of the young. He died Sept. 25, 
1709. See Hoeſer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v. 

Godwin, Tnoxas, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Oakingham, in Berkshire, in 1517, and was ed- 
ueated at Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1565 he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and had also a 
prebend in the Cathedral of Lincoln. In 1566 he was 
promoted to the deanery of Canterbury. In 1576 he 
was one of the ecclesiastical commissioners. He was 
consecrated bishop of Bath and Wells in September, 
15884. He died Nov. 19, 1590. Among the Parker 

MSS. in Benedict Church, Cambridge, is a sermon 
which he preached before the queen at Greenwich, 
1566, concerning the authority of the councils and 
hers, 


Goerce, Hvonn WILLIAM, was a Dutch theologian 
and physician. After receiving the degree of doctor 
of medicine, he practiced at Middelburg, where he ac- 
quired a great reputation. He understood very well 
the dialects of north Europe, and the classical languages, 
and occupied his leisure with archwology and trans- 
lating several ancient authors. He died at Middel- 
burg about 1643. For further mention of his works, 
see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Goetschius, Jouns Henry, a Reformed (Dutch) 
minister (son of a German minister who was sent over, 
probably in 1728, from the fatherland, to labor among 
the Germans in and around Philadelphia), was born in 
1718, in Switzerland, studied in the University of Zu- 
rieb, and under Rev. G. H. Dorstius, in Pennsylvania, 
who, with Rey. J. T. Frelinghuysen, licensed and or- 
dained him in 1738. He was settled successively in 
North and South Hampton, Pa. (1788), in Jamaica, 
Newtown, and vicinity, on Long Island (1740), and 
at Hackensack and Schraalenburgh, N. J. (1748), 
where he died, Nov. 14, 1774. The validity of his or- 
dination having been questioned, he was newly exam- 
ined and reordained in 1748, under the authority of 
the Classis of Amsterdam, by the Cetus. But while 
men disputed, God honored his faithful services, both 
before and after his second ordination, with frequent 
and great revivals. His whole ministry was contem- 
poraneous with the agitation of the vexed question of 
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education and ordination in this country, and especially 
in his last and longest pastorate in New Jersey, were 
the churches divided and troubled by its unfortunate 
developments, When the church was locked against 
him on Long Island, he preached on the steps, or under 
the trees, or in barns, or in private dwellings. It is re- 
lated that on one Sabbath the chorister, who in those 
days announced the Psalms and hymns, gave out the 
entire 119th Psalm to be sung, to prevent his preaching, 
Once, when in danger of forcible resistance to his en- 
tering the church at Hackensack, he girded on his 
sword, and with it entered the pulpit, for in those days 
it was not unusual for clergvmen to wear a sword, and 
carry it into the pulpit and place it behind them dur- 
ing the service. Yet Mr. Goetschius was a man of 
peace, a learned, pious, godly, faithful, and eminently 
successful preacher of the gospel in troublous times. 
He was also the theological instructor of a number of 
young men who rose to eminence and power in the 
Church, and who were the apostles of a liberal and in- 
dependent ecclesiastical polity. Among these were 
professor Romeyn, the vounger Frelinghuysens, Leeydt, 
and others. He was one of the original trustees of 
Rutgers College, and a leader in the forward move- 
ments of bis denomination. “He was below the mid- 
dle size, of a vigorous constitution, abrupt in speech, but 
his language was clear and expressive.” One of his 
pupils, Dr. Solomon Froeligh, describes him as “a gen- 
tleman of profound erudition, a thoroughbred Calvinist, 
and an accomplished theologian.” See Corwin, Manual 
of the Ref. Church in America, 8. v.; Taylor, Annals of 
Classis of Bergen, p. 180; Autobiography of Dr. S. Froe- 
ligh. (W.J. R.T.) 

Gohren, Apoupi WILHELM ron, a Lutheran the- 
ologian, was born May 13, 1685, at Copenhagen. He 
studied at Kiel and Jena, was preacher at the latter 
place in 1722, member of consistory in 1725, and rector 
at Hamburg in 1781. He died July 24,1734. Besides 
translating into German Buddeus's work, De A theismo 
et Superstitione (Jena, 1723), he wrote Disp. Inaug. 
Theologica de Fermento Phurisæorum (1728). See 
Thiess, Hamburger Gelehrten- Geschichte; Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s, v. (B. P.) 

Gokei, long strips of white paper, emblems of the 
divine presence of the Camis (q. v.) among the Japa- 
nese. They are kept in little portable mias in all Jap- 
anese houses, 


Goldberg, Beer, a Jewish writer, was born in 1801 
in Poland. In 1840 he went to Berlin, in 1847 to Lon- 
don, in 1852 to Paris, and died there, May 4, 1884. He 
published, Chofes Mutmonim sive Anecdota Rabbinica 
(Berlin, 1845) :—Jesod Olam, edited for the first time 
after an old MS. (1848) :—Sefer ha-Rikmah, of Ibn-Ge- 
mach (Frankfort, 1856) :— Sefer Tuggin, a masoretic 
work, edited in connection with Barges: — Risalat, or 
Ibn-Koreish’s treatise on the use of the study of the 
Targums (Paris, 1867) :—Sefer ha-Sichronoth, or a He- 
brew concordance, by Elias Levita, edited after a Paris 
manuscript (Frankfort, 1874). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
337. (B. P.) 


Golden, T. C., M.D., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in England, April 16, 1818 He 
emigrated to America in 1849, settled near Kingston, 
Wis., and the year following entered the Wisconsin Con- 
ference, wherein he successively served Cascade, Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Omro, and Fond du Lac, two years each. He 
was then transferred to the West Wisconsin Conference, 
and stationed at La Crosse. When the North - west 
Wisconsin Conference was formed he became a member 
of it, and was appointed presiding elder of La Crosse 
district from 1859 to 1862; elected a delegate to Gen- 
eral Conference in 1860; Eau Clair district from 1863 
to 1866; delegate to General Conference in 1864; lo- 
cated from 1865 to 1869; readmitted to the Upper Iowa 
Conference in 1870, and for three years was stationed 
at Mount Vernon, and then was appointed presiding 
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elder of Vinton district. He died May 29, 1879. See| Golod, Jonx, an Armenian patriarch of Constana- 


Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 50. 


Golden Age isa term used in the Greek and Ro- 
man mythology to denote the reign of Saturn (q. v.), 
when justice and innocence were supposed to have 
prevailed throughout the earth, and the soil to have 
produced all that was necessary for the subsistence and 
enjoyment of mankind. 


Goldhorn, David Johann Heinrich, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Leipsic, 
July 31, 1810, and died there, professor of theology, 
Dec. 21, 1874. In connection with Gersdorf, he pub- 
lished, Bibliotheca Patrum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 
Selectu (Leipsic, 1838) :— wrote besides, Commentatio 
Historico - Theologica de Summis Principiis Theologia 
Abælardæ (eod.) :— Die theologische Literatur des Juhres 
1840 und 1841 (1842-44). See Winer, J/andbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 862, 874, 914; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 448. 
(B. P.) 

Goldhorn, Johann David, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Sept. 12, 1774. After hav- 
ing served at different places as preacher, he was called 
to Leipsic in 1835 as professor of theology, and died 
Oct. 23, 1836. He published, Exkurse zum Buche Jonas 
(Leipsic, 1803) :—De Puerorum Innocenti in Sermoni- 
bus Sucris, etc, (1828) :—Predigten und Kasualreden (8 
vols.). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lat, i, 28, 83, 
869; ii, 36, 66, 98, 172; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 448 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Goldsborough, Goprrey, D.D., an Anglican bish- 
op of the 16th century, was born in Cambridge, bred in 
Trinity College (pupil of archbishop Whitgift), became 
afterwards fellow thereof, prebend of Hereford in 1585, 
archdeacon of Salop in 1589, was consecrated bishop of 
Gloucester in 1598, and died March 26, 1604. See Fuller, 
Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 231. 


Goldschad, Gorruxur Conrap, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Germany, was born May 18,1719. He studied 
at Wittenberg, was in 1744 regent of the Kreutzschule 
at Dresden, in 1750 rector of St. Anne, and died in 1767. 
He wrote, De Mundato Christi Jo, xxi, 15-17 (1760) :— 
Chorus Musicus Gloriam Christi Celebrans ex Ps, lrviii, 
26 (1751) :—Septem Spiritus ante Dei Thronum ez A poc. 
4, 4 (1752):— De Prafectis Pucificis et Exactoribus 
Justis Ecclesia a Deo Promissis ex Esaie lz, 17 (1755): 


—Salomonis de Juventutis Institutione Consilium ac i 


Pretium ex Prov, xxii, 6 (1760) :— Historische Nachricht 
von der Annen Kirche vor Dresden (1763). See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Goldsmith, Jons, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Riverhead, N. Y., April 10,1794. He grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey in 1815, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1819; was ordained 
a minister by the Presbytery of New York, Nov. 17, 
the same year; preached at Newtown, L. I., thereafter 
until his death, April 6, 1854. See Gen. Cat. of Prince- 
ton Theol, Sem, 1881, p. 22, 


Goldwell, James, LL.D., an English prelate of 
the 10th century, was born at Great Chart, Kent, edu- 
cated in All-Souls’ College, Oxford, promoted prebend 
of Hereford in 1461, dean of Salisbury in 1463, secre- 
tary to king Edward IV, and at last made bishop of 
Norwich in 1472. He repaired the church at Great 
Chart, and founded a chapel on its south side. He died 
Feb. 15, 1498. See Fuller, Worthtes of England (ed. 
Nuttall), ii, 137, 


Goldwell, Thomas, an English prelate, was born 
at Goldwell, parish of Great Chart, Kent. Being a 
Benedictine, he was by queen Mary preferred bishop 
of St. Asaph’s in 1558, but quitted the land in the first 
year of queen Elizabeth's reign, and, going to Rome, in- 
duced the pope to grant indulgences to those who made 
a pilgrimage to the well of St. Winifred, in his diocese. 
He died in Rome about 1581. See Fuller, Worthtes of 
England (ed. Nuttall), ti, 137, 


nople, was born at Bales, and educated in the monas- 
tery of Amerdolu. During his patriarchate three church- 
es belonging to the Armenians of Constantinople, which 
had been burned down, were rebuilt with taste and ele- 
gance. He also built several schools, The only writ- 
ing of which he is the author is a profession of faith , 
which he addressed to the papal court at Rome. He 
sought to re-establish the harmony between the na- 
tional Armenians and the united Armenians or Roman 
Catholics. He was accused of softness by his people, 
and seeing that the preaching of the missionaries gave 
occasion to troubles, he closed their churches. Golod 
died in 1741. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Goltz (Lat. Goltzius), HENDRIK, a pre-eminent 
Dutch engraver and painter, was born at Mitlbrecht, 
in the duchy of Juliers, in 1558, and studied engraving 
under Theodore Cuernhert. He afterwards visited 
Italy, and studied the works of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and P. da Caravaggio. He began painting at the 
age of forty-two, and executed a number of fine pict- 
ures, the first of which was the Crucifixion, with the 
Virgin Mary and St, John. As an engraver, be was 
far more distinguished: his prints number over five 
hundred. The following are some of the principal: The 
Life and Passion of Our Saviour ; Christ and the A pos 
tles; The Circumcision; The Adoration of the Magi; 
The Wise Men's Offering; The Temptation of St. Ate 
thony; The Holy Family; The Nativity; The Murder 
of the Innocents; The Annunciation; The Last Supper ; 
The Full of Adum and Eve; The Dead Christ Support- 
ed by an Angel. Goltz died at Haerlem in 1617, See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Gomarists, a name sometimes applied to the Cal- 
Vinists in Holland in the 17th century, after Francis 
Gomar (q. v.), an eminent opponent of the Arminians 
in the synod of Dort. 

Gomez, Juan, a reputable historical painter of 
Madrid, was born about 1550. He painted several sub- 
jects from the life of St. Jerome; also the large picture 
of the Martyrdom of St. Ursula. He restored the An- 
nunciation and the St. Jerome Penitent, by F. Zucchero, 
which Philip IT had rejected and ordered to be re- 
touched. He died in 1597. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. {/ist. of the Fine Arts, 


v. 

Gomidas, an Armenian patriarch, was born at 
Aghtsits, in the canton of Arakadzodn. He was bishop 
uf the Mamigonians, when he was elected patriarch in 
617. After the death of John III, Gomidas erected a 
magnificent church, dedicated to St. Hripsimia. He 
died in 625, leaving Nerpogh Hripsimia (“ Hymn in 
honor of St. Rhipsime ”), which is still contained in the 
Armenian liturgy. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
s. v.3 Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Gondi Version or THe Scriprures. This dia- 
lect is spoken by the Gonda, one of the most remarka- 
ble of the hill-tribes in North-west India. In 1872 
the Gospel according to Matthew, as translated by the 
Rev. Mr. Dawson, was printed at Allahabad, to which 
the gospel of Mark was added in 1874. See Driberg 
and Harrison, Narrative of a Second Visit to the Gonds 
of the Nerbudda Territory, with a Grammar and Vo- 
cubulary of their Language (1849). 

Gondi, Pierre ve, a cardinal-bishop of Paris, was 
born in 1583. He studied jurisprudence at Toulouse, 
and theology at Paris. Befure 1569 he was bishop of 
Langres and grand-almoner of Catherine de Medici. In 
the fullowing vear he became bishop of Paris. <A short 
time after the death of his brother, Henry III sent him 
to Rome to ask of the pope permission to alienate from 
the revenues of the clergy 50,000 gold florins. During 
the league, the Spaniards sought in vain to draw him 
into their party. He refused the cardinal’s hat which 
Sixtus V offered to him in 1588, except on consent of 
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the king. He died Feb. 17, 1616. See Hoefer, Nouv. 

Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gondrin, Lovis Henry de Pardaillan de,a French 
prelate, was born at the castle of Gondrin, in the diocese 
of Auch, in 1620. He studied at the College of La 
Fitche, at the University of Paris, and in the Sorbonne. 
Being a relative of the bishop of Sens, Octavius of Belle- 
garde, he was appointed his coadjutor in 1646, and suc- 
ceeded him the following vear. He was one of the first 
who censured the Apology of the Caswists. In 1653 he 
signed the letter of the aseembly of the clergy to pope 
Innocent X, in which the prelates recognised only the 
five famous propositions of Jansenius He disapproved 
of the conduct of his niece, Mme. de Montespan, at the 
court, He died at the abbey of Chaulnes, Sept. 20, 
1674, leaving letters and pastoral ordinances. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gonnelieu, Jéréwe pe, a French Jesuit, was born 

at Sotssona, Sept. 8, 1640. At the age of sixteen he 
joined his order, and died at Paris in 1717. He wrote, 
De l Essence de lu Vie Spirituelle (Paris, 1701) :— De la 
Presence de Dien qui Renferme tous les Principes de lu 
Vie Intérieure (ibid. 1708) :— Méthode pour Bien Prier 
(1710) :—Pratique de la Vie Intérieure (eod.) :—Le Ser- 
mon de Notre- Seigneur à ses Apétres Après la Céne 
(1712). For a long time there was attributed to him a 
translation of the Imstation of Christ, which was pub- 
lished at Nancy in 1712, for which edition he only 
wrote the prayers and the application at the end of 
each chapter. The work of translation was, in fact, 
made by a printer and member of the Paris parliament, 
Jean Cursor, who published it for the first time in 1673 
ender his own name. But the ambiguous title of the 
edition published in 1712, Jmétution de Jésus-Christ, avec 
des Pratiques et des Prières, par le P.de Gonnelieu (Nan- 
cy), led to the error of palming the authorship of the 
translation upon Gonnelieu; and in spite of the testi- 
mony of Calmet, Barbier, and Brunet against this au- 
thorship, the error has been perpetuated, and Gonne- 
lieu’s name continued to figure in the new editions pub- 
lished in 1818, 1822, and 1856. See Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehricn - Lexikon, 8. V.3 — Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Géntgen, JonaTHAN Gorr.i«s, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Jan. 13, 1752, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and died there, May 7, 1807. He pub- 
lished, Der Schrif?forscher (Leipsic, 1787-89, 8 vols.) :— 
Luther's Kleiner Katechismus (ibid. 1791) :— Reden bet 
der Vorbereitung zur christlichen Feier des heiligen A bend- 
mahis (ibid. 1800). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
li, 183, 213; Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gonthier, Frangois Auguste Alphonse, a 
Protestant theologian, was born at Yverdon, Dec. 21, 
1773. He studied at Lausanne, was in 1805 pastor at 
Nimes, and died at Nyons in 1834. He published, 
Lectures Chrétiennes (1824) :—Mdunges Evangeliques: 
—Lettres Chrétiennes: — Petite Bibliotheque des Pères 
de l Église. See Montet, Dict. des Génevois et des Vau- 
dois, etc. (Lausanne, 1877); Archives du Christiunisme 
(1834); Bibliotheque Universelle (1861); Lichtenberger, 

. des Sciences Relijieuses, s. v.; Winer, Hund- 

buch der tkeol. Lit. ii. 835. (B. P.) 
Gonthier, Jean Baptiste Bernard, a French 
ian, was born at Dijon, and died there, June 1, 
1678. He wrote, Reglement du Séminaire de Langres 
(Langres, 1663) :— Le Grand Catéchisme du Diocèse de 
Langres (Dijon, 1664) :—Ezercice du Chrétien pour le 
Matin et le Soir (ibid. eod.):—Le Directeur Portatif 
(ibid. 1662, 1674). See Papillon, Bibl. des Auteurs de 
Bourgogne ; Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. 

(B. P.) 

Gonzaga, Ercole de, an Italian cardinal, born in 
1505, was the son of John Francis II, duke of Mantua. 
After be had studied at Bologna under the direction 
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of Pomponacius, he was appointed bishop of Mantua 
in 1520, six years afterwards was made cardinal, and 
called to the archbishopric of Tarragona. In 1540 he 
took in his hands the direction of the government of 
the duchy of Mantua. In 1562 he was appointed by 
pope Pius IV to preside at the Council of Trent as first 
legate of the holy see, but he died March 2, 1563, leav- 
ing a catechism in Latin, published for the pastors of 
Mantua. He composed also a treatise on De Institu- 
tione Vita Christiana, in MS. In the library of Este 
there are two volumes of letters written by him during 
1559. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gonzaga, Pirro de, an Italian cardinal, was born 
in the second part of the 15th century. He contribu- 
ted to the deliverance of pope Clement VII, who had 
been kept in prison by Charles V. The pope rewarded 
him by appointing him a cardinal, and archbishop of 
Modena in 1527. He died in 1529. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Gonzaga, Scipione de, an Italian cardinal, was 
born Nov. 21, 1542. Cardinal Ercole de Gonzaga edu- 
cated him with much care, and at the age of sixteen 
Scipione had perfectly acquired the ancient languages, 
He then studied philosophy at the University of Padua. 
In 1563 he founded in that city the Academy of the 
Eterei, of which he remained the protector during the 
remainder of his life. Finally he entered into the min- 
istry, and was appointed patriarch of Jerusalem. In 
1587 he received the cardinalate from pope Sixtus V. 
He was the intimate friend of Tasso. He died Jan. 11, 
1598, leaving several pieces in verse, which were pub- 
lished among others, in 1567, of the Academy of the 
Eterei. In 1597 the abbot Marotti published Commen- 
tarii de Vita sua, memoirs written in Latin by Gonzaga. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gonzaga, Sigismondo de, an Italian captain 
and cardinal, was born in the second part of the 15th 
century. In his military career he distinguished him- 
self as a clever general. In 1505 he was made cardi- 
nal by Julius II, whom he defended with considerable 
energy against his numerous enemies. In 1511 he was 
appointed bishop of Mantua, and died there in 1525. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gonzalvo, MARTIN, a Spanish religious impostor 
of the 14th century, was born at Cuenca, and called 
himself the archangel Michael, to whom God had re- 


| served the place of Lucifer, and who would some day 


fight against antichrist. The Inquisition burned him, 
but his disciple, Nicolas de Calabrois, sought to repre- 
sent him after his death as the Son of God, and preached 
that the Holy Spirit would become incarnate, and that 
at the day of judgment Gonzalvo would deliver by his 
prayers all the condemned. De Calabruis also perished 
in the flames. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gon-Zoar, K1n-Zo, a Japanese Buddhist monk, 
was born in 758, in the district of Taka-T'ki, a province 
of Yamato. One day his mother saw in a vision an 
august being embracing her in his arms, and shortly 
afterwards she bore this son. In his twelfth year he 
entered a hermitage. About the year 796 he com- 
menced the publication of a commentary in eight parts, 
of Fats-Ke-gy6 (in Chinese Fa-Hoa-King), or sacred 
bonk of the Japanese. After his death in 827, he re- 
ceived the name of So-dzyo. He is famous in Japan 
for having possessed such a high degree of knowledge 
on the Buddhistic dogmas, and among others for hav- 
ing fixed the actual order of the Japanese alphabet. 
. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Good Sons, ORDER oF, a religious congregation 
of the third order of St. Francis, was founded in 1615, 
at Armantieres, a small town in Flanders, by five pious 
artisans. In 1626 they adopted the third rule of St. 
Francis. The order progressed gradually, and in 1670 
consisted of two congregations, that of Lisle being add- 
ed to the first one formed. Shortly after a third was 
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formed at St. Omer, and Louis XIV gave them the 
direction of various public hospitals. ‘They practiced 
great austerity, and used the discipline of the scourge 
three times a week. 


Goode, Wititam H., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Warren County, O., June 19, 1807. 
He began school-teaching at the age of seventeen, in 
Green County; afterwards removed to Madison, Ind., 
where he continued teaching, and studied law; was ad- 
mitted to the bar befure he was twenty-one; experi- 
enced religion about this time; at the age of twenty 
was elected president of Gallatin County Seminary, 
Port William, Ky., which position he held for two 
years; then returned to Indiana and followed farming 
seven or eight years; was licensed to preach in 1835; 
in 1836 entered the Indiana Conference, and was ad- 
pointed to Lexington Circuit. A few months later he 
was elected principal of the New Albany Seminary. 
Subsequently he was sent to Jeffersonville and Indian- 
apolis stations; in 1842 was appointed presiding elder 
of South Bend District, but in the middle of the year 
was transferred to the Arkansas Cunference, and ap- 
pointed to Fort Coffee Academy and mission, Choctaw 
nation, where he remained till 1845. In 1844 he furmed 
the Indian Mission Conference, and became a member 
of it. In 1845 he was transferred to the North Indiana 
Conference. He afterwards labored on Peru District, 
four years on Greencastle District, and four years on 
Indianapolis District; was appointed to Richmond Sta- 
tion in 1853, then had charge of the entire territory 
between Texas and Nebraska, and the Mississippi and 
the Rocky Mountains, His subsequent appointments 
were in the same region until 1860, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Western Iowa Conference, and appointed 
to Lowden District; Council Bluffs District in 1861; 
in 1862 was retransferred to the North Indiana Con- 
ference, and appointed to Union Chapel (now Grace 
Church), Richmond. Thereafter he served on various 
districts, and finally (1877-79) became superannuated. 
He died in Richmond, Ind., Dec. 16, 1879. Dr, Goode 
possessed a very high order of intellect, a deep religious 
character, great pulpit power, was a born leader uf men, 
eminent for uncompromising integrity, and entirely 
free from inordinate ambition. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1880, p. 71. 


Goodell, Witiram, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Windsor, N. Y., Oct. 25,1792. For some years 
he was a merchant, first in Providence, R. I., then in 
Wilmington, N. C., and afterwarda in Alexandria, Va. 
In 1827 he became editor of the Weekly Investigator, at 
Providence, R. I. Two years after he went to Boston, 
his paper having been consolidated with the Nattonal 
Philanthropist, published there. In 1830 he began edit- 
ing the Genius of Temperance, in New York city, and 
later he was editor of the Emancipator. From 1836 to 
1842 he edited the Friend of Man, at Utica, N. Y.; in 
1848 was at the head of a paper in Whitesboro’, called 
the Christtan Investigator, and it was in that year that 
he organized a Congregational church in Honeoye, on 
anti-slavery and temperance principles, to which con- 
gregation he ministered for eight years, although he 
declined ordination. When he returned to New York, 
in 1853, he became editor of the Radical Abolitionist, 
afterwards called the Principia. In 1865 he removed 
to Bozraville, Conn., and supplied the Church in that 
place. From 1870 he resided in Janesville, Wis. He 
died Feb. 14, 1878. Besides a large number of pam- 
phlets, principally on the subject of slavery, he published 
three larger works, viz.: The Democracy of Christianity 
(1850, 2 vols.) : — History of Slavery and Anti-slavery 
(1852) :—A mertcan Slave Code (1853). See Cong. Year- 
book, 1879, p. 42. 

Goodenough, Jons Josern, D.D., a Church of 
England divine, was born in 1780. He graduated at 
New College, Oxford, in 1801; in 1812 was appointed 
head master of the Bristol Free Grammar-school, which 
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failed under his administration. He held one or two 
small pieces of preferment, together with his master- 
ship, befure taking the family living of Broughton 
Pogis, Oxfordshire, in 1845, at which place he died, 
April 22, 1856. See Hardwicke, Annual Biogruphy, 
1856, p. 214. 

Goodford, CHar.es OLD, D.D., a Church of Eng- 
land divine, was born in Somerset in 1812, and educated 
at Eton and Cambridge (A.B. 1836). He was for many 
years assistant master at Eton; became head master in 
1853, and succeeded Dr. Hawtry as provost in 1862. He 
held the rectory of Chilton Canteloo from 1856, and 
died May 9, 1884. 

Goodrich, Wittram Hesry, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in New Haven, Jan. 19, 1823, be- 
ing the son of Rev. C. A. Goodrich, D.D., grandson of 
Noah Webster, LL.D., and great-grandson of Rev. Eli- 
zur Goodrich, D.D. He graduated at Yale College in 
1843, and Yale Divinity School in 1847, and was tutor 
in Yale College two years, After making the tour of 
Europe, he accepted, in 1850, a call to the pastural charge 
of the Congregational Church of Bristol, Conn., where 
he remained four yeara He was then called to the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian Church of Binghamtoo, 
N. Y., where he remained till 1858, and then removed 
to Cleveland, O., as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, where his work was marked by very great suc- 
cess, In 1872, after securing the settlement of the Rev. 
H. C. Haydn as associate pastor, he left fur a visit to 
foreign lands, that thus his health might be restored; 
but he died at Lausanne, Switzerland, July 11, 1874 
As a preacher, Dr. Goodrich was sellom speculative and 
theoretical, never dogmatic nor sectarian, but eminent- 
ly spiritual and practical. A very strong point in his 
character was his downright, never-failing common- 
sense. He was remarkable for insight into the charac- 
ter of all with whom he had to do. 


Goodsell, Buel, a veteran Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Dover, N. Y., July 25, 1793. He 
was converted at the age of sixteen; in 1814 was re- 
ceived into the New York Conference, and served Gran- 
ville Circuit, Mass. and Conn.; in 1815, Stowe Circuit, 
Vt.; in 1816, Chazy Circuit, N. Y.; in 1817, Middle- 
burgh, Vt.; in 1818-19, St. Alban’s Circuit; in 1820-21, 
Chazy Circuit, N. Y.; in 1822, Charlotte Circuit, Vt.; in 
1823-26, Champlain District; in 1827, Fitchtown, N. Y.; 
in 1828-29, Schenectady; in 1830-31, New York city; 
in 1832-83, Troy; in 1834-37, Troy District; in 1838-39, 
Jobn Street, New York city; in 1840-41, North New- 
burgh; in 1842-43, White Plains; in 1844-45, York 
Street, Brooklyn; in 1846-47, Willett Street, New York 
city; in 1848-49, Norwalk, Conn.; in 1850-51, Hemp- 
stead, L. I.; in 1852-58, New Rochelle, N. Y.; in 1854, 
East Brooklyn, L. I.; in 1855-58, Long Island District, 
in 1859-60, Greenpoint, Brooklyn; in 1861-62, Rocka- 
way, L.I.; and thereafter East Chester and City Island, 
N. Y., until his death, Mav 4, 1863. Mr. Goodsell wasa 
laborious, faithful, and successful minister. See Afin- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 88. 


Goodsell, Dana, a veteran Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Bradford, Conn., Aug. 28, 1803. He en- 
tered Princeton Seminary in 1827, and remained there 
over two years; began a years service in Missis- 
sippi as agent of the American Sunday-school Union, 
Oct. 8, 1880; and in the autumn of 1886 was laboring 
at Lowell, Mass. He was ordained and installed as 
pastor at Plainfield, Sept. 27, 1837, and dismissed Sept. 
25, 1839; was next installed pastor at South Am- 
herst, Mass., April 21, 1841, and after laboring there 
with much acceptance, was dismissed Nov. 12, 1846. 
Subsequently to 1847 he travelled in the West and 
South, in the service of the American Tract Society, 
preaching to destitute churches, and distributing relig- 
ious books. In failing health he next went to North 
Carolina, where he accumulated much property, which 
was lost on the opening of the civil war in 1861. He 
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then retarned to the North, and henceforth spent most 
of his time in Philadelphia, where he preached as op- 
portunity offered, and engaged in other Christian labor, 
In his old age he lost the remainder of his property 
and was cast upon the charity of the world. Becoming 
very feeble, he was taken, June 17, 1874, to “The Old 
Man's Home” in West Philadelphia, where he died, 
Feb. 19,1876. Mr. Goodsell was a man of strong intel- 
lect and firm convictions, wonderfully gifted in prayer, 
quiet and devoted. See Necrol. Report of Princeton 
Theol. Sem, 1877, p. 24. 


Goodspeed, Epcar Jonxsox, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born in Johnsburgh, Warren Co., N. Y., 
May 31,1833. He studied in the academy at Glenn's 
Falls, spent part of one year at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, and graduated from the University of Rochester 
in 1853, and from the Rochester Theological Seminary 
in 1856, Immediately he was ordained pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church in Poughkeepsie, and in the 
fall of 1858 removed to Janesville, Wis., in the same 
capacity, where he had eminent success. On the for- 
mation of the Second Baptist Church of Chicago, in 
1864, he was called to be its pastor, and for several years 
labored with great constancy and success, In the win- 
ter of 1870 and 1871 he was suddenly prostrated by 
asthma, and spent several months in Europe. On his 
return he received for his colleague his brother, Rev. 
T. W. Goodspeed ; and in 1876 was forced to resign. He 
next spent a vear and a half at New Market, N. J., in 
entire rest and freedom from care, and then accepted a 
call to the Central Church of Syracuse, N. Y. In 1879 
he took charge of the Benedict Institute, Columbia, 
S. C., with the hope that a milder climate would benefit 
his health. The school largely increased under his ad- 
ministration; but in the midst of his usefulness he died, 
June 12,1881. He was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Chicago University and of the Theological 
Seminary. He was editor of Cobbin's Commentary on 
the Bible, and wrote The Wonderful Career of Moody 
and Sankey in Great Britain and America:—The Life 
of Jesus, for Young People:—The Lives of the Apostles, 
Jor the Young:—The Great Fires in Chicago and the 
West: — A History of the Centennial, See Chicago 
Standard, June 23, 1881. (J. C. S.) 


Goodwillie, Tuomas, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Barnet, Caledonia Co., Vt., Sept. 27, 
1800. His parents were natives of Scotland, and emi- 
grated to the United States in 1788. He graduated 
fromDartmouth College, N. H., in 1820. In 1823 was 
licensed by Cambridge Presbytery, and in 1826 installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Barnet. He was 
aman of large experience, and an accomplished scholar. 
He travelled extensively through Europe in order to 
recuperate his health, as well as to study the workings 
of Catholicism. He was a life member of the American 
Bible Society. Dr. Goodwillie died Feb. 11,1867. He 
possessed good natural ability, carefully cultivated and 
improved by study and intercourse with men. See 
Wileon, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 265. 

Goodwin, Benjamin, D.D., an English Baptist 
minister, was born at Bath, Oct. 10, 1785, educated at 
the Blue School, began to learn Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew while an apprentice, but went to sea, and was 
pressed into the navy. In 1802 he returned to Bath, 
was converted, and joined the Church in 1803. In 1805 
he became an itinerant evangelist, and in 1808 settled 
as pastor at Chipping-Sodburv. In 1811 he removed 
to Dartmouth, and in 1815 to Great Missenden, Bucks. 
In 1822 he was appointed classical professor at Horton, 
where be continued to labor with untiring vigor dur- 
ing many years. In 1828 he entered heartily into the 
coutroversy on popery, in 1830 delivered lectures against 
“eolonial slavery,” and in 1834 lectured on the atheistic 
controversy. In 1838 he became pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Oxford, and took a leading part in reconcil- 
ing the differences which had arisen in the Serampore 
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mission. In 1842 he took part in the jubilee at Ket- 
tering of the founding of the Baptist missions, In 1843 
he exposed the evil tendency of Dr. Pusex's teaching 
on the eucharist. In 1846 he returned to Bradford; in 
1850 was chairman of the London meeting of the Bap- 
tis. Union; in 1858 enlarged and redelivered his lec- 
tures on atheism; in 1855 he removed to Rawdon; at 
the age of eighty joined in the Baptist Union meeting; 
in 1868 he wrote two elaborate essays on the Future 
State, and died Feb. 20, 1871. See (Lond.) Buptist 
Hand-book, 1872. 


Goodwin, William H., D.D., LL.D., a Method- 
ist Episcopal minister, was born at Goodwin's Point, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y., June 12,1812. He was convert- 
ed at nineteen years of age, and the next year entered 
the Genesee Conference. His appointments were: first 
in his native place, then Ovid, Catharine, Brockport, 
East Rochester, Lyons, Canandaigua, Vienna, and Penn 
Yan. In 1848, on the division of the conference, he be- 
came a member of the East Genesee Conference, wherein 
he served Lyons, East Rochester, Elmira, Geneva, Hor- 
nellsville District, Elmira District, Rochester District, 
Geneva, Clifton Springs, Rushville, Ovid, and in 1874 
Dryden, where his health failed, and where he died, 
Feb. 17, 1876. Mr. Goodwin was chosen state senator 
from Ontario and Livingston counties in 1854; and in 
1865 was appointed regent of the University of New 
York. He was, in personal appearance, very prepos- 
sessing, tall, well developed, noble; in character, frank, 
generous to a fault; had a voice rarely equalled in depth, 
fulness, and sweetness; imagination fertile and chaste; 
a mind of great natural strength, finely cultured in logic 
and rhetoric; and a sincere enthusiasm that overcame 
all obstacles. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, 
p. 188; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, a. v. 

Gopis, in Hind mythology, are the nine beauti- 
fal maidens who accompanied the youthful Krishna, 
and with him danced at night on the plains of Agra. 
Krishna is the Apollo, and these Gopis are the muses 
of the Hindûs. The number nine might be doubtful, 
were not Krishna represented riding on an elephant, 
which is artistically composed of the forms of these 
Gopis. 

Gércke, Hrrmaxn Moritz, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Sept. 26, 1803, and died March 6, 
1883, at Zarben, in Pomerania. He is the author of 
Bibel-Jahr (Berlin, 1857-60, 4 vols.). See Zuchold, 
Bill. Theol, i, 451. (B. P.) 


Gordon, Adam, a Scotch prelate, was dean of 
Caithness and minister at Pettie, and was bishop of the 
see of Caithness. When he was made bishop is not 
known. He died at Elgin, June 4, 1528. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 214. 

Gordon, Alexander (1), a Scotch bishop, was 
first rector of Fetteresso, in the shire of Mearns, next 
chanter or precentor of the see of Moray, and was con- 
secrated bishop of Aberdeen about 1517. He died June 
29,1518. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 119. 


Gordon, Alexander (2), a Scotch prelate, was 
made bishop of the Isles Nov. 21, 1553; from this see 
he was translated to that of Galloway in 1558. In 1570 
he preached in John Knox's pulpit, at Edinburgh. In 
1576 he was a judge in the Court of Session. He died 
in the same year. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 279, 
307. 

Gordon, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was made 
bishop of Galloway Feb. 4, 1688, and consecrated at 
Glasgow. After the revolution he followed king James 
to Ireland, and then to France, and while at St. Ger- 
main’s read the liturgy of the Church of England to 
all Protestants who came to hear. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 283. 

Gordon, John (2), D.D., F.S.A., a Church of Eng- 
land divine, was born at Whitworth, Durham, in 1725. 
He was a graduate of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
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Ancient Representation of the two Gorgone, Stheno and Euryale, complaining to Neptune of the Fate of 
their Sister Medusa. 


where he took the degrees of A.B. in 1748, A.M. in 1752, 
and D.D. in 1765, at Peterhouse; and was elected a 
fellow of Emanuel College in 1751. At his decease, 
which occurred Jan, 19, 1793, he was precentor and 
archdeacon of Lincoln, and rector of Henstead, Suffolk. 
He was the author of a New Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, 8 parts:— Occusional 
Thoughts on the Study of Classical Authors (1762) :— 
and two Sermons preached at Cambridge. See (Lond.) 
Annual Register, 1793, p. 69. 

Gordon, Thomas, a noted religious writer, was 
born in Kirkcudbright, Galloway, Scotland, about 1684, 
and had a university education. While voung he went 
to London, at firat as a teacher, and afterwards as a 
writer, becoming widely known for his political and re- 
ligious articles and pamphlets, He died July 28, 1750. 
He published, Tacitus Translated into English (1728-81): 
— T'he Independent Whig, or a Defence of Primitive Chris- 
tiunity (1732) :—Sallust Translated into English (1744): 
—two collections of tracts: I. A Cordial for Low Spirits 
(1750); IL The Pillars of Priestcraft and Orthodory 
Shaken (eod.). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Gordon, Thomas Patterson, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born in Monongahela City, Wash- 
ington Co., Pa., July 23,1813. He graduated from Jef- 
ferson College, Canonsburg, in 1834, and from the The- 
ological Seminary at Allegheny in 1837; was licensed 
by Ohio Presbytery, and ordained pastor of the Buffalo 
Church in Cumberland, where he labored till 1842 with 
great acceptance. In 1846 he was appointed an agent 
for the Board of Domestic Missions, but the same vear 
became pastor at Allegheny, Pa.; in 1850 he removed 
to Wellsville, O.; in 1856 became pastor of the Sixth 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; in 1857 removed to Terre 
Haute, Ind., and died there, Aug. 15, 1865. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 150. 


Gordon, William (1), a Scotch prelate, was bish- 
op of Aberdeen about 1556, and died there in 1557. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 122. 


Gordon, William (2), D.D., an English clergy- 
man anıl historian, was born at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
in 1729, and educated at a Dissenting academy near 
London. He was pastor of an Independent Church at 
Ipswich, and was subsequently successor to Dr. David 
Jennings, in the church at Old Gravel Lane, Wapping. 
He removed to America in 1770, and became minister 
of the Third Church, Roxbury, Mass. In 1781 he re- 
turned to England, and preached both at St. Neots, 
Huntingdonshire, and at Ipswich. He died at the latter 
place, Oct. 19, 1807. He published sermons, etc., 1772, 
1775, 1777, 1783 :— An Abridgment of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ Treatise on the Religious A ffections: -A History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Indepen- 
dency of the United States of America (1788). See Chal- 
mera, Biog. Dict.s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. 
Authors, 8, V. 


Gorgons, in Greek mythology, were daughters of 
Phorcys and Ceto, of extraordinary beauty, but because 
of their pride were changed by the gods into snake- 
haired monsters, Their heads were covered with drag- 
on-acales, they had teeth like hyenas, brazen hands, 
and wings. ‘Their appearance was so horrible that all 
who saw them were transfurmed into stone. Their 
names were: Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa; the latter 
is usually called Gorgo. The first two were immortal, 
Medusa was not. When Perseus was ordered to get the 
head of the Gorgon, only Medusa could have been 
meant. See Mrpusa. 


Gorham, NicHoLas, an eminent Dominican of the 
14th century, was born at Gorham, near St. Alban’s, 
Hertfordshire, educated at Merton College, Oxford, 
went to France when a young man, spent the rest of 
his life there, and died in Paris about 1400. “Many 
and learned are his books,” says Thomas Fuller, “ hav- 
ing commented on almost all the Scriptures, and no 
hands have fewer spois of pitch upon them who touched 
the superstition of that age” (Worthies of England, ed 
Nuttall, ii, 51). 


Goring, CHRISTIAN Cart Ernst, a Lutheran the- 
ologian, who died June 18, 1866, at Windsheim, in Ba- 
varia, is the author of, Migabe für's Leben (4th ed. 
Ntiremberg, 1848, 2 parts): — Tdglicher Wandel des 
Christen, etc. (4th ed. Nördlingen, 1854) :—Morgen- und 
A bendsegen des Christen (4th ed. 1858) :— Passions- Buch 
(1856) :—Kern des teutechen Liederschatzes (1828), etc. 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 451 8q.; Koch, Geschichte 
des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 51 sq. (B. P.) 

Gorionides. See JOSKPH BEN-GORION. 


Gorlov, STEPHEN, a philologist, was born in Prus- 
sia, Dec. 27, 1619. He studied at Königsberg, was in 
1647 professor of Hebrew there, and died Aug. 19, 1678. 
He wrote, Disp. de Christo Filio Æiterni Patris :— De 
Detorsionsbus et Exceptionibus Nonnullis Judeeorum in 
Lippmanni Nizzachon: —De Confustonis Linguarum Ori- 
gine et Modo: — De Initio Decalogi Exod, zx, 1 :— De 
Protecangelio Gen. iti, 15 :— De Sono Tubarum Sanctua- 
rii, See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexthon, s. v.; 
Fürst, Bibl, Jud. i, 839. (B. P.) 

Gorran, Nicotas De, a French theologian, was 
born probably in 1230. After having begun his stud- 
ies with the preaching friars of Le Mans, he went to 
the college of Saint Jacob, at Paris; became imme- 
diately afterwards one of the lecturers of the college, 
and, having gained somé reputation in the pulpit, was 
appointed confessor to the king of Navarre, son of 
Phillippe the Bold. Gorran died in 1295. He wrote 
some commentaries or postils on the Holy Scriptures, 
and sermons, a few only of which were published. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Görres. See GoKRRES. 


Gorsius, Perrva, a French Jesuit, was born in 1590, 
and died at Beziers, April 27, 1661. He isthe author 
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of, Meditationes in Omnes Dominicas et Festa Totius 
Ami :— Explicatio in Proverbia Solomonis :—Ezplica- 
tio ia Ecclesiastem : — Ezplicatio in Ecclesiasticum :— 
Erplicatio in Librum Sapientia. See Alegambe, Bib- 
lutheca Sertptorum Societatis Jesu ; Jöcher, A Ugemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gorskius, Jacosvs, a Polish Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, and archdeacon at Gnesen, who died June 17, 
1585, is the author of, De Usu Iægitimo Eucharistiæ :— 
De Baptismo Prædestinatorum : — Animadversiones in 
Theologos Wirtemberg : — Adrersus A postatam Christ. 
Francken. See Staravolscius, Scriptorum Polonia Cen- 
turia; Ghilini, Teatro d Vomim Letterati; Jõcher, AU- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Gosains (or Goswami) are the Hindû priests 
of Eklinga, in Rajasthan. They all wear a crescent in 
the forehead—the distinguishing mark of the faith of 
Siva. It is not uncommon to find Gosains, who have 
made a vow of celibacy, following secular pursuits, such 
as the mercantile and military professions. Some of 
these are among the richest merchants of India, while 
the soldiers possess lands, and beg or serve for pay when 
called upon. 

Goscelin, a Benedictine of St. Bertin, in Artois, 
who went to England in 1049, and died at the monas- 
tery of St. Augustin, in Canterbury, is the author of, 
Historia Minor de Vita S. Augustini, Cantuar. Archi- 
episeopi: — Historia Major de Vita S. Augustini, etc. 
See Foppens, Bibl. Belgica, i, 379 (1739) ; Histoire Litté- 
raire de France, viii; Wright, Biogr. Brit. i, 518, 521 
(1842); Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Goslawski (Lat. Goslavius), ADAM, of Bebelno, an 
adherent of Socinus, lived in Poland in the first part of 
the 17th century, and wrote works in Latin (Rakow, 
1607, 1620). Their object is to refute the system of 
Keckerman and of Martin on the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Goslicki, Wawrzrniec (Lat. Goslicius, Lauren- 
tius Grimalius), a learned Polish ecclesiastic, was born 
abont 1533, and educated at Cracow and Padua. He 
took orders in the Roman Catholic Church, and was 
successively appointed bishop of Kaminietz and Posen, 
He was active in public affairs, and was frequently en- 
gaged in political matters. Through his influence the 
Jesuits were prevented from establishing their schools 
at Cracow. He was also a strenuous advocate of relig- 
ious toleration in Poland. He died Oct. 81,1607. His 
principal work is De Optimo Senatore, etc. (Venice, 
1568), of which there are two English translations, A 
Commonwealth of Good Counsaile, etc. (1607), and The 
Accomplished Senator, done into English by Mr. Oldis- 
worth (1733). See Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. s. v. 

Gosman, Jony, D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) minis- 
ter, was born in New York city in 1784. He graduated 
from Colambia College in 1801, and studied theology 
with Drs. Alexander Proudfit and John M. Mason; was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Washington in 1804, and 
supplied the Presbyterian churches of Lansingburg, 
etc., until 1806, when he became pastor at Kingston, to 
which, for three years, Hurley was attached. In 1835 
he removed to the Second Reformed Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., but remained only one year. After this he 
officiated as a stated supply in Port Byron Presbyterian 
Church (1838-41), and Coeymans and New Baltimore. 
In 1842 he became pastor of the Reformed Church, 
in Hudsoa, and remained eleven years, resigning on ac- 
count of years and health. But he could not be idle 
even in his retirement, and so again resumed pastoral 
work in the little country charge of Flatbush, Ulster 
Co. in 1854. He resigned in 1859, and died in 1865. 
Dr. Gosman was a man of commanding presence and 
genial mannens, gifted with brilliant genius, artless as 
a child, generous and disinterested, full of vivacity and 
cheerfulness, humorous and witty, transparent, sincere, 
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and attractive. His mind was quick, active, philosoph- 
ical, and powerful, and his reading covered a wide range 
in literature and theology. In the pulpit he often ex- 
hibited a rare and wonderful eloquence. His sermons 
were filled with apt illustrations, governed by almost 
faultless taste, and enriched by his knowledge of the 
beat authors and of our English tongue. His memory 
was uncommonly retentive. His stvle was rich, terse, 
accurate, nervous, strong, and beautiful, In every good 
work he was a leader. See Memorial Addresses and 
Tributes; Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in A mer- 
icu, s. v. (W.J. R.T.) 

Gospel, Book or THR, the name of the volume 
from which the lessons were read. We extract an ac- 
count of it from Walcott, Sac. Archeol. s v. See 
EVANGELISTARIUM. 


“ This volume, usually splendidly fllaminated and bound 
in jewelled covers, always stood on the altar upon a stand, 
and the latter is called in 1640, in England, a desk: with 
degrees of advancement, in 1558 it stvod in the midst of 
the altar. Two tapers, according to Amalarina, were care 
ried before the gospeller to represent the light of the gas- 
pel in the world, and other candles, signifying the law 
and the prophets, were extingnished, to show their ac 
complishment in the gospel. In St. Anguetine’s time the 
gospel was read on the north eide, in allusion to the pro- 
phetical verse, Jer. iii, 12; and the old eacramentaries 
added, because it is preached to those cold in faith; but 
at Rome, because the men sat on the south side, and the 
women on the north, the deacon turned to the former, as 
mentioned by Amalarius, probably in allusion to 1 Cor. 
xiv, 85. The Gemma Avime speaks of reading from the 
north side as a new custom, but it is prescribed by the 
use of Hereford and Seville. In some parts of England, 
however, the south side was still observed as late as the 
15th century. When the epistle was read on the lowest, 
the gospel was read on the upper choir steps from a Jec- 
tern: on principal festivals, Palm Sunday, and the eves 
of Easter and Pentecost, they were read in the rood-loft, 
As at St. Paul’s, in cathedrals of the new foundation, 
also, and in all cathedrals, by the canona of 1603, a gos- 
peller and epistolar, or deacon and subdeacon, who are 
either minor canons or priest-vicare, are appointed; they 
are to be vested ‘agreeably’ to the celebrant or principal 
minister, that is, in copes. In 1159 all these were to be 
canons at York, by pope Alexander III’s order. Anasta- 
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sins I, c. 405, ordered all priests to stand and bow rever- 
ently at the reading of the goepel. Iu the 6th century 
the people stood at the reading of both theese lections, 
but standing was retained at the gospel only, in defer- 
ence to Him that spenketh therein. At the end of the 
epistle the words are eaid, ‘ Here endeth the epistle,” but 
no such form follows the gospel, becanse it is continued 
in the creed. The custom of saying ‘Glory be to thee, O 
Lord,’ prescribed before the gospel in Edward VI’s First 
Book, and saying after it ‘Thanks be to God for his holy 
gospel,’ is as old as the time of St. Chrysostom. In Po- 
land, during a time of idolatry, prince Mieczlaue ordered 
in 968 that at mass, as a sign of Christian faith, while the 
gospel was reading every man should draw his sword 
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half out of his scabbard, to show that nll were ready to 
fight to death for the gospel. There was a curious Eng- 
lish medieval superstition of crossing the lege when the 

ospel from the first chapter of St. John was read. The 
Gor l oak was the tree at which the gospel was read In 
the Rogation processions.” 

Gospels, APocRYPHAL (or Spurious). By way of 
supplement we add the following. At an carly period 
two classes of these works were noted: first, such as have 
reference to the infancy of Christ, or Evangelia Infantiæ ; 
and, secondly, such as speak of his passion, or Lrangelia 
Passionis Jesu Christi, The following are now extant: 

1. Protevangelium Jacobi, or, according to its title in 
the manuscripts, The //istory of James concerning the 
Birth of Mary (H iocropia ‘laxwBou repi rig yevvn- 
ceog Mapiac). See Tischendorf, Ecangelia A pocry- 
pha (Leipsic, 1853), p. 1-49; Wright, Contributions to 
the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, Col- 
lected and Edited from Syriac MSS. tn the British Mu- 
seum (Lond. 1865). 

2, Evangelium Pseudo- Matthæi sive Liber de Ortu 
Beata Mariæ et Infantia Salvatoris. See Thilo, Co- 
dex Apocryphus New Test. p. 387-400; Schade, Liber 
de [nfuntia Mariæ et Christi Salvatoris (Halle, 1869) ; 
Tischendorf, 4 c. p. 50-105. 

8. Evangelium de Nativitate Maria, which seems to 
be but another form of 2. See Tischendorf, l. c. p. 106- 
114. 

4. Historia Josephi Fabri Lignarii. 
dorf, p. 115-183. 

5. Evangelium Thome. Tischendorf, who discovered 
different recensions, gives a threefold text, two in Greek, 
and one in Latin. ‘The Greek titles are (1), Owu (opa- 
nrirouv gioadgou pyrad cic Ta maidir roù Kupiov: 
(2) Luvypappa roù ayiov: (3) ‘AmwooréAov Owpa repi 
Tig Wardune avacrpogijc roù Kupiou. The Latin title 
is, Tractatus de Pueritia Jesu Secundum Thomam. A 
Syriac text with an English translation was published 
by Wright (Lond, 1875). 

6. Evangelium Infuntia Arabicum, See Tischendorf, 
p. 171-202. 

7. Evangelium Nicodemi, consisting of two separate 
works, (a) Gesta Pilati and (bL) Descensus Christi ad In- 
JSernos. Both these works were joined together at an 
early date, though the combination did not receive the 
name it now bears until after the time of Charlemagne. 
The original title of the first work was 'Yrouvnuara 
rov Kupiov pöy Inoov Xptarov mpaySivra iri Mow 
riou [I:Aarov, hence the Latin title, Gesta Pilati (in 
Gregor. Turon. Hist. Franc. i, 21,24) or Acta Pilati (Jus- 
tin Mart. A polog.i,35). The author of the Acta Pilati 
was probably a Jewish Christian, and the work is of 
some importance for the explanation and further eluci- 
dation of the canonical gospels, See Hofmann, Leben 
Jesu, p. 264, 379, 886, 396; Tischendorf, Pilats circa 
Christum Judicio quid Lucis Oferatur Ezxactis Pilati 
(Leipsic, 1855); Lipsius, Die Pilatus- Akten (Kiel, 
1871). 

The second part of the Evangelium Nicodemi, the 
Descensus Christi ad Infernos, or Ainynoic nepi roù 
waloug rov Kupiou nuwy lnoõu Xprorov rai rhc ayiac 
avrov avacracews, is of very little importance. In 
connection with these two works, Tischendorf gives 
some other apocryphal fabrications, which together 
form a group by themselves: namely, Epistola Piluti, 
incorporated in the apocryphal Acts of St. Peter and St, 
Paul (Greek text in Tischendorf, A cta A post, A pocryph. 
p- 16); which is a letter, addressed to the emperor Clau- 
dius ‘Tiberius, containing a report of the resurrection of 
Christ; /pistola Pontii Pilati, another letter by him, in 
which he excuses the unjustness of his verdict by the im- 
possibility of resisting the prevailing excitement; Ana- 
phora Pilati, a report on the trial, execution, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus; Paradosis Pilati, a report of the 
examination of Pilate befure the emperor, his condem- 
nation and execution. A forgery of later origin is the 
Latin Epistola Pilati ad Tiberium (Tischendorf, p. 411 
8q.). To these Evangelia Apocrypha, which only con- 
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stitute the smallest part of apocryphal gospels, the fol- 
lowing must be added : 

8. Evangelium Secundum A gyptios, i. e. “the Gospel 
of the Egyptians,” in use among the Encratites (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iii, 9, p. 540 sq.; Potter, xiii, 553) and the 
Sabellians (Epiphan. Her, lxii, 2). 

9. Evangelium ternum, the work of a Minorite of 
the 18th century, and condemned by pope Alexander 
IV. 

10. Evangelium Andre, mentioned by pope Innocent 
I (Epist. 6, ad Exuper.) and St. Augustine (Contra Ad- 
vers. Leg. et Prophet. 20). 

11. Evangelium A pellis, probably a mutilation of one 
of the canonical gospels. 

12. Evangelium Duodecim Apostolorum, mentioned 
by Origen (Hom. 1 in Luc.); Ambros, (Prooem. in 
Lucam); Jerome (Prooem, in Matt.) 

13. Evangelium Barnabæ, mentioned in the Decre- 
tum Gelasii, vi, 10, and in the catalogue of Anastasius 
Sinaita (by Credner, Gesch. des Karons, p. 241). 

14. Evangelium Bartholomæi, mentioned by Jerome, 
Pref. in Matt.; Gelasii, Decretuna, vi, 12. 

15. Evangelium Basilidis, mentioned by Origen, 
Tract, 26 in Matt, rexiii, 34; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 4, 7. 

16. Evangelium Cerinthi, seems to have been the Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, arbitrarily remodelled, and 
in this mutilated shape accepted by the Carpocratians. 

17. Evangelium E bionttarum, of which fragments are 
found in Epiphan. Heres. rzz, 18, 16, 21. 

18. Evangelium Ere, in use by some gnostics(E piphan. 
Heres, zzvi, 2,3, 5). 

19. Evangelium Secundum Hebreos, one of the oldest 
apocryphal productions, written in Chaldee with He- 
brew letters, used by the Nazarenes, and translated into 
Greek and Latin by Jerome. See Nicholson, The Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews (Lond. 1879). 

20. Evangelium Jacobi Majoris, found in Spain in 
1595, and condemned by Innocent XI in 1682. 

21. Joannis de Transitu Marie, not published by 
Tischendorf. 

22. Evangelium Jude [schariote, used by the Cainites. 

23, Evangelium Leucii. 

24, Evangelia, que Fulsavit Lucianus, Apocrypha and 
Evangelia, que Fulsavit Hesychius, Apocrypha. See 
Griesbach, Prolog. in ed. Nov. Test. si; Hug, Einleitung 
in dus Neue Test. 87, 88. 

25. Evangelia Manicheorum, comprising 

(a.) Evangelium Thome, different from the one given 
under 5. 

(b.) Evangelium Virum. 

(c.) Evangelium Philippi. 

(d.) Evangelium Abda, also called Modwg¢, i. e. The 
Bushel. 

26. Evangelium Marcionis, a mutilation of the Gospel 
according to Luke, by the fvunder of the famous anti- 
Jewish sect. 

27. Marie Interrogationes Majores et Minores, two 
works of obscene contents, used by some Gnostics. 

28. Evangelium Matthice, mentioned by Origen, Je- 
rome, Eusebius, Gelasius, and Beda. 

29. Narratio de Legali Christi Sacerdotio, comp. 
Suidas, 8. v. Inooũc. 

80. Evangelium Perfectionis, used by the Basilidians 
and other Gnostica, 

81. Evangelium Petri was in use in the congregation 
of Rhossus, in Cilicia, towards the close of the 2d cen- 
tury. 

82. Evangelium Philippi, used by the Gnostics. 

83. Evangelium Simonitarum, or as it was called by 
themselves, Liber Quatuor Angulorum et Cardinum 
Mundi, i.e. Book of the Four Corners and Hinges of the 
World, divided into four parta. 

34. Evangelium Secundum Syros, probably identical 
with the Ecangelium Secundum Hebreos. 

85. Evangelium Tatiani, a compilation from the four 
gospels, hence also called Diatessaron (Tò dia rescapey). 
See Zahn, Tatian’s Diatesseron (Erlangen, 1881). 
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86. Evangelium Thaddai, mentioned in some MSS, | Rheims in 1147, where he gained the friendship of St. 
of the Decretum Gelusianum. See Credner, Zur Gesch. | Bernard. Gossuin died in 1166. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
des Kanons (Halle, 1847), p. 21. Hiuꝗ. Générale, s. v. 

ee oe a — * same | Goswami. See Gosaixs. 

the Evangelium atis u v the Valentinian 
m differing widely from the canonical ee > Goth, BERAN» DE, a French prelate, brother of pope 

See Hofmann, in Herzog-Plitt, s. v., A pokryphen des Clement V, and son of Bérand I, Jord of Villandrault 

g igre , Wh at . (diocese of Bordeaux), was appointed to the archiepis- 
Nae Textcrmeentey Smithy, Dief: of Chris: Moyi Ey: copate of Lyons in 1288. Bérand made his brother 


(B. P.) P : ae Bertrand de Goth his vicar-general. This appointment 

Gospeller is a name applied to the priest in the | Jed to a long controversy. Bérand was made cardinal- 
English Church who reads the gospel in the commu- | bishop of Albano in 1294, by Celestine V. Boniface 
nion service, standing at the north side of the altar. | y{1I appointed him his legate in France, to restore 
In sume cathedrals one of the clergy is appointed spe- | peace between the kings of France and England. Bé- 
cally to perform this duty; hence the name. rand died on his return from England, without having 

Gdées, Kart Ernest FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- | seen the end of the dissension, July 12, 1297. See Hoe- 
gian of Germany, was born June 18,1757. In 1787 he | fer, Nouv. Bivg. Générale, s. v. 


was deacon, in 1814 pastor at Baiersdorf, near Erlangen, Goths (Gothones, Gotones, Guttones, in Tacitus and 
and died June 28, 1836. ; He wrote, Der Ferfull des Pliny), a German people, originally dwelling along the 
Gjentlichen Cultus im Mittelulter (Sulzbach, 1820): — | Baltic sea between the Vistula and the Oder. Their 
Ine Seelen- Feste (Erlangen, 1825). See Winer, //und- | native name, Gutthinda, is preserved in the Fragments 
buck der theol, Lit. i, 576,619. (B. P.) of bishop Ulphilas. The later form, Gothi, does not oc- 
Gossel, ANDREAS ARNOLD, a Lutheran theologian | cur until the time of Caracalla. At the beginning of 

of Germany, was born Dec. 20, 1700, in East Frisia. | the 8d century they are spoken of as a powerful nation 
He studied at Halle, was preacher in 1723, in 1741 | in the regions of the lower Danube, where the Gefe and 
court-preacher at Aurich, in Prussia, and died Dec. 9, | Scythians of former times had lived, and the name of 
1770. He published, Dus Erangelium von Christo, in | Geta or Scythian is sometimes applied to them. The 
dem liii Kapitel [esaid (Bremen, 1733) :— Das Evange- | different tribes composing this people were: 1. The 
lum in dem liv Kapitel Jesaiä (1786) :—Das Evange- | Gothi Minores or Masogoths, who became permanently 
lisch -lutherische Kirchen Glaubensbekenntniss (1789) : | established in Moesia, and devoted themselves to agri- 
—HKichtige Mittelstrasse in der Gnadenlehre der Evange- | cultural pursuits (Jornandes, 51,52); 2. Gothi Tetrarita, 
lisch-lutherischen Kirche (1747). See Neubauer, Jetzt- | Ostrogoths of the Palus Mæotis (Procop. Bell. Goth. iv); 
lebende Theologen; Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- | 8. Taifule, in Dacia, a branch of the Visigoths (Am- 
kon, a, v. (B. P.) mian. Marcell. xvii, 13; xxxi, 8; Eutrop. viii, 2); 
Gosset, Isaac, D.D., F.R.S., a Church of England | 4. Gepidæ ; 5. Rugii; 6. Sciri and Turcilingi ; 7. Heruli ; 
divine, a known in London as a most intelligent | 8: Ju/Aungs; some writers include also the Alans and 
purchaser and collector of books, and conspicuous at all Vandals among the Goths, The nation of the Goths was 
public sales by his diminutive person, was borngjn 1744. divided into two principal groups ; the Ostrogoths, who 
He was of a refugee French family, and was the son of occupied the sandy steppes of the East, and the Visi- 
a modeller in wax, settled in London. He displayed goths, who inhabited the more fertile and wooded coun- 
from his childhood an extraordinary passion for rare | tries of the West. Zosimus and Ammianus Marcellinus 
books, and was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, | frequently mention the Greutingi or Grutingi and the 
He became eminent as a preacher, notwithstanding his | ; igi or Tervingi, concerning whom different opin- 
perronal disadvantages, but never sought or obtained a | ions are entertained by modern writers, They were, 
preferment. He was a good scriptural critic, and ex- perhaps, the leading tribes among the Ostrogoths and 


ET f . 16.1812, See | Visigoths respectively. The language of the Goths ree- 
cL ae An ie ii — sembled the ancient dialect of the Franks very closely. 


; ian They wore beards, and suffered their yellow hair to 
Gosson, Stepues, an English divine and poet, | grow long. The royal dignity among them was hered- 
was burn at Kent in 1554, and was educated at Christ- itary. 
church, Oxford. He became rector of St. Botolpb, The occupation of Dacia by this people took place 
Bishopsgate Street, London, which post he retained un- | during the reign of the emperor Philip (A.D. 244-249), 
til his death. He was distinguished for his opposition | and was immediately followed by aggressive wars 
to the dramatic entertainments of the day. His death | against the Romans, in which Mcesia, Macedonia, and 
occurred in 1623. His publications are, The School of | Greece suffered from their incursions, and the armies 
Abuse (1587) :—Plays Confuted in Five Actions:—The | of the emperor Decius were twice defeated and de- 
Trumpet of Weale. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; stroyed. Between 253 and 269 they ravaged the 
Allibone, Dict. of Bri. and Amer, Authors, s. v. coasts of Europe and Asia Minor with a fleet of which 
Gossuin, an abbot of Anchin, theologian and scho- | they had become possessed. Pityus, Trapezus, Chal- 
lastic philosopher, was born at Douai in 1086. He was | cedon, Nicomedia, Nicæa, Prusa, Apamea, and Cius fell 
ene of the most distinguished students of the Univer- | before their assaults: Cyzicus was destroyed; and the 
sity of Paria, where he soon gained the reputation of an | coast of Greece, from the south of Peloponnesus to Epi- 
excellent grammarian and dialectician. Being admit- | rus and Thessaly was ravaged, Illyricum in particular 
ted to the school of Joslain de Vierzy, who later became | being literally ransacked. In 269 Crete and Cyprus 
bishop of Soissons and also minister of Louis VII, king | were swept by their destructive power, and Cassan- 
of France, he was selected by his fellow -students to | drea and Thessalonica were besieged; but in that year 
bring to Abelard, the rival of his teacher, a challenge | the emperor Claudius defeated them in three great bat- 
on science. On his return to his native city, Gossuin | tles, which earned for him the name of Gothicus, and 
entered into orders, and became successively minister | broke the barbarian power. A period of comparative 
of several monasteries. He was at the abbey af An- | quiet, interrupted by few and unimportant expedi- 
chin when pope Innocent II charged him with the con- | tions, now ensued in the history of the Goths, In 272 
version of Abelard, who had been condemned to con- | the emperor Aurelian ceded to them the province of 
fmement and silence. Afterwards he was appointed | Dacia. In 332 they followed their king, Araric, across 
abbot of Saint - Pierre-de-Chalons, and of Lobbes, in | the Danube, but were defeated, and concluded a peace 
Hainaat, but he refused to accept. Gossuin finally ac- | which lasted until the family of Constantine vacated 
ceyted the abbey of Anchin, and governed wisely this | the imperial throne. In 375 vast swarms of Huns and 
opalent monastery. He assisted at the Council of | Alans poured out of Asia and drove back the Ostro- 
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goths upon the Visigoths, which latter people there- | bishops. The propagation of Christianity among the 
upon obtained permission to settle in Thrace, at that | Visigoths was carried forward principally by bishop 
time lying desolate, the condition being imposed by | Ulphilas (q. v.), whose work, beginning in 848, was suc- 
the emperor Valens that they should embrace Christi- | cessful enough from the very first to excite the hos- 
anity. Insolent usage, which they were called upon to | tility of the heathen and call forth persecution. Ul- 
endure at the hands of Roman officers, soon drove them | philas and many of his converts fled across the Danube 
into rebellion, however, and in the war which ensued | and settled in the neighburhood of Nicopolis. The 
they completely defeated the army of Valens in 878, | particular form of teaching adhered to by Ulphilas was 
and killed the emperor himself by burning a cottage | that of Arianism, which bad already taken deep root, 
which he had entered in his flight. From that time| and was yet more firmly established when Fridigern, 
they exercised an important influence over the affairs | who had rebelled against the king, Athanaric, consent- 
of Constantinople, and were for a time regularly en- | ed to become a Christian and an Arian in order that he 
gaged in the service of the Roman empire. The appli- | might secure the support of the Roman emperor, and 
cation of the Ostrogoths for admissiun into the territo- | when, as already related, the Visigoths were obliged to 
ries of the empire, when threatened by the Huns, was | take refuge against the Huns in the territories of the 
denied, and they were compelled to seek refuge in the | empire ruled over by the Arian, Valens. Subsequent- 
mountains until after the defeat of the Huns in 453, | ly efforts were put forth to. win them to Catholicism, 
when they obtained a settlement in Pannonia and Sla- | especially by Chrysostom, who became patriarch of 
vonia. Constantinople in 898, but with little result. The 
In 396 the Visigoths, led by Alaric, invaded and de- | Goths continued to be fanatical Arians, and became 
vastated Greece, till the arrival of the Roman general | even violent persecutors after their settlement in Gaul 
Stilicho, in the following year, compelled their retreat. | and Spain, until the stubborn resistance of the Catholic 
In 400 they invaded Italy, but were defeated. A treaty | party was strengthened by the accession of the Franks, 
was thereupon made between Alaric and Stilicho, which | and the Gothic king, Recared, solemnly passed over to 
transferred the services of the former to the Western, the Catholic faith at the third Synod of Toledo in 589. 
emperor, Honorius. A second invasion, occasioned by | The Ostrogoths, though Arians, were not fanatical 
the delay of the Romans to meet the demands of Alaric | adherents of that creed, and Theodoric especially man- 
for pay, and a western province as a home for his na- | ifested a tolerant spirit towards the Catholica. Chrys- 
tion, took place 408-410. In 408 Rome was subjected | ostom's missionaries were zealously employed among 
to a severe blockade, from which it relieved itself by | these tribes, and achieved noteworthy successes. 
the payment of a heavy ransom. Refusal to comply | the Crimea the Catholic Unilas was bishop of the Te- 
with Alaric’s demands led to a second siege, in which | traxite Goths, and established a connection with Con- 
Ostia was occupied, Rome unconditionally surrendered, | stantinople which remained unbroken until the 6th 
and the empire transferred to Attalus, but soon restored | century. The district of Gotia, on the Cimmerian Bos- 
to Honorius., In 410 an assault upon the Visigoths, | phorus, was a diocese connected with the Byzantine 
made with imperial sanction, provoked the storming | Church in the Middle Ages, and the surname of Gotia 
and sack of the city, Aug. 24-80. After the death of | was borne by the bishop of Capha as late as the 18th 
Alaric the Visigoths established a new kingdom in | century i ° 
Southern Gaul and Spain, which reached its highest} In cfeing this article a few words respecting the 
prosperity during the latter half of the 5th century, but | culture of the Goths are required. The introduction 
was soon afterwards harassed by the Franks, in Gaul, | of Christianity, and contact with the civilized subjects 
and wholly overthrown about two centuries later by | of Rome, did much to raise them above other German 
the Saracens. tribes in point of civilization. Ulphilas, in the 4th 
After the overthrow of the Huns the Ostrogoths in | century, formed a new alphabet out of those of the 
Pannonia became so powerful that the Eastern empire | Greeks and Romana, which was generally adopted by 
was obliged to purchase peace with them by large | the German peoples, and is essentially the same as that 
sums of money. ‘Their king, Widemir, led his hosts | stil] in use in Germany and known among us as the 
into Italy, but they eventually joined the Visigoths in | “black-letter” alphabet. His translation of the Script- 
the West. Other bands, under various leaders, trav- | ures into the Gothic language is, in the fragments which 
ersed the Eastern empire, and were finally settled be- | still survive, the most ancient document of the German 
tween the Lower Danube and Mount Hæmus, in the | language now extant. No other monuments of the 
very heart of the empire. In 487 king Theodoric, after | Gothic language of considerable importance have been 
protracted disputes with the emperor Zeno, marched | preserved. The Visigoths had a code of written laws, 
upon Constantinople, whereupon that monarch, to save | which was probably the first existing among German 
bis capital, authorized the Goths to invade Italy and | tribes, and the authorship of which is usually ascribed 
expel the usurper Odoacer. The enterprise was under- | to their king, Euric, of the 5th century. 
taken in 488, and completed in 493, at which time Odo-| Ancient Sources. — Tacitus, Germania; Procopius, 
acer was assassinated, and all his strongholds were in| Bell, Goth.; Jornandes, De Rebus Geticis; Idacius of 
the possession of his adversary. Theodoric remained | Lamego, Chronicon; Isidor. Hispal. Hist. Goth. ; Cas- 
undisputed master of Italy during a prosperous reign | siodorus, Varia et Chron. 
of thirty-three years; but on his death his kingdom| Modern Lsterature.—Eisenschmidt, De Origine Ostro» 
was attacked by foreign enemies, and became the prey | goth. et Visigothorum (Jena, 1885); Zahn, U Ifilu’s Goth- 
of the Eastern empire, and the Ostrogoths ceased to be | ische Hibeliibersetze (Weissenfels, 1805); Aschbach, Gesch. 
an independent people. d. Westgothen (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1827); Manso, 
Christianity was introduced among the Goths about | Gesch. d. Ostgothen in Italien (Breslau, 1824); Wilhelm, 
the middle of the 3d century, by prisoners taken in their | Germunien u. seine Bewohner (Naumburg, 1823); Von 
wars, and there is evidence that a continuous tradition | Werbse, Volker u. Volkerbiindnisse d. Alten Deutschl. 
of orthodox Christianity existed from that time among | (Hanover, 1825); Zeuss, D. Deutschen u. Nachbarstamame; 
the tribes who bordered on the Euxine. A Gothic | Furbiger, Handb. d. Allen Geographie (Leipsic, 1848, vol. 
bishop, Theophilus, was present in 825 at the Council | iii); Duncker, Origg. Germania ; Kopke, A nfänge d. 
of Nice, and even earlier Athanasius (De Jncarne. Verb. | Konigthums bet d. Gothen (Berlin, 1859); Richter, D. 
§ 51 sq.; Migne, xxv, 187 sq.; Neander, Church His-| Westrémische Reich, A.D. 875-888 (ibid. 1865); Bern- 
tory, Engl. transl. iii, 179) alludes to the influence of | hardt, Gesch. Roms, A.D. 258-818 (ibid. 1867) ; Krafft, 
Christianity over Gothic (?) barbarians; while Chrys- | Gesch. d, Germ, Volker, i, 1 (ibid. 1854); Waitz, Leben 
ostom (Ep. xiv; Migne, lii, 618) and Procopius (Bell. | u. Lehre d. Ulfla (Hanover, 1840, 4to); Lembke, Gesch. 
Goth. iv, 4; ed. Bonn. ii, 475) both speak of applications | v. Spanien (Hamburg, 1831, vol. i); Gibbon, Decline and 
made to the emperor for a successor to recent Gothic | Full of the Roman Empire; Pallmann, Gesch. d. Völker- 
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wanderung, i, p. 62-85; Bessell, in Ersch and Gruber'’s 
Encyklop. s. v. Gothen and Leben d. U lfilas u. Bekehrung 
d Gothen, etc. (Giittingen, 1860); comp. J. Grimm, 
Gesch. d. Deutschen Sprache. 

See also Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, 
8 v.; Gothi, in Herzog Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Kurtz, 
Manual of Christ. Hist. Engl. transl. i, § 76. 

Gothus, AxbDRÆuS THOMAS, a Swedish ecclesiastic, 
was born at Wadstena in 1582. Having finished his 
studies at U psal, he became rector at Wadstena in 1613, 
pastor at Aby in 1625, and soon afterwards was elevated 
to the rank of a provost. He died at Aby in 1657, leav- 
ing Een Kort och waelgrund ad Ruchnekonst (“Short 
and Good Treatise on the Art of Counting,” Stockholm, 
1621): — Thesuurus Epistolicus (ibid. 1619, 1631) :— 
Theoria Vite Æternæ (ibid. 1647). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Génerale, 8. v. 

Götschel, Jonann CunistorpH FRIEDRICH, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born Dec, 8, 1768, 
at Bayreuth. He studied at Erlangen, was in 1790 pas- 
tor at Prague, in 1798 superintendent, accepted a call 
in 1799 to Eutin, and died Feb. 8, 1812. He wrote, De 
DMoralitate Ejusque Gradus Imputuſione (Erlangen, 
1788): — De Interpretatione Loci 1 Cor. xi, 10 (ibid. 
eod.) :—and Sermons. See Döring, Die gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Götten, Gabriel Wilhelm, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Dec. 4, 1708, at Magdeburg. 
He studied at Halle, was in 1736 pastor at Celle, in 
1741 superintendent at Luneburg, in 1746 at Hanover, 
and died in 1781. He published sermons and other 
ascetical writings. See Winer, IHundbuch der theol. 
Ly, i, 391; Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Jücher, Aligemeines Celehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
@ P) 

Götten, Heinrich Ludwig, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in Brunswick in 1677. He 
studied at Helmstädt, Halle, and Leipsic, was in 1706 
preacher at Magdeburg, and died Aug. 5, 1737. He 
wrote Anletfung, das Leiden und Sterben Christi, and a 
Dumber of Sermons. See Strodtmann, Neues gelehrtes 
Luropa, vii, 620; Jöcher, Allyemeines Gelehrten- Leri- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Götten, Jacob, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Lubeck, July 26, 1629. He studied 
at Rustock, Leipsic, and Strasburg, and afterwards went 
into the Netherlands. While there he had frequent 
relations with the Jesuits, who, in expectation of con- 
verting bim, had shut him upe But he escaped, and re- 
turned in 1653 to his native place, to preach the reformed 
religion. He became pastor of the church of St. John 
in 1658, and died Feb. 1, 1671. He wrote Observationes 
Histurico-theologica :—Spar-Stunden kurtzer Betrach- 

tungen, etc. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gotter, Friedrich Gotthelf, a Lutheran theo- 
bhgian of Germany, was bom Jan. 17, 1682, at Alten- 
burg. He studied at Wittenberg and Jena, was in 1711 
rector at Eisenberg, in 1737 pastor primarius and super- 
intendent. and died May 21, 1746. He wrote, De Con- 
jagis Piluté Somnio (Jena, 1104): — De Græca Voce 
oèpavoù Sire Cali (ibid. 1705) :— Diss. Historica de 
Jlenochia Urbe Prima (17105):—De Obscuritate Epi- 
tolis Pauli Falso Tributa (1732):— Miracula Christi 
ab Objectionibus Woolstonii Vindicata (1133). See Neu- 
bauer, Jetztlebende Theologen; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
kehrien- lerikeon, s v. (B. P.) 

Gotter, Ludwig Andreas, a Lutheran hymn- 
writer of Germany, was born at Gotha, May 26, 1661, 
and died there, Sept. 19, 1735. Some of his hymns are 
stilh in use in the German Evangelical Church. See 
Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iv, 400 sq.; 
Radulph. Gothaische Chronik, iii, 202; Wezel, Anal. 
Hymn. ii, 22-30. (B. P.) 

Gottfried (ubbol) or VexvOyir (hence Vindocinen- 
ais), who flvurished about the vear 1110, wrote De Cor- 
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pore et Sanguine Christi:—De Ordinatione Episcopo- 
rum:—De Simonia et Investitura Laicorum :—De Ef- 
Sectibus Baptismi, Confirmationis, Unctionis Infirmorum 
et S. Cane :—De Iteratione Sacramenti :—De Tribus, 
gue Pastori, in esse Debent, Justitia in Judico, Discre- 
tione in Præcepto, et Proridentiu in Consilio. 
fried’s works were published by Sirmond, Paris, 1610. 
See Auber, Historie des Curdinauz ; Cave, Historia Li- 
teraria Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum ; Jöcher, A ligemet- 
nes Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 


GOTTSCHALK 


Gott- 


(B. P.) 
Gottfried, Christian Georg. a German convert 


from Judaism, who lived in the 17th century, is the 
author of Einfdltige doch gründliche Erläuterung der 
Jüdischen Irrthümer (Hamburg, 1698). Sce Wolf, Bibl. 


Hebr. iii, 976; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 


s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i,340. (B. P.) 


Gottfried, Jacob, a famous German jurist, born 
at Geneva, Sept. 13, 1587, was professor of law in 1619, 
and died June 24, 1652. He wrote a commentary on 
the Codex Theodosianus, edited and published by Mo- 
rillius in 1665, and by Daniel Ritter in 1736 :—Notæ in 
Tertulliani ad Nationes, Lib. ti:—De Interdicta Chri- 
stianorum cum Gentilibus Communione: —De Statu Pa- 
ganorum sub Imperatoribus Christianis :—Philostorgit 
Historiam Ecclesiasticam cum Versione et Notis:— 
Exercitationes II de Ecclesia et Incarnatione Christi. 
See Niceron, Mémoires ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gottfried, Johann Christian, a German con- 
vert from Judaism (whose furmer name was Benja- 
min Wolf), who lived in the 18th century, is the au- 
thor of 59 MWS, or a Narrative of Simon the son of 
Yochat : —Der ursprüngliche Glaube an die Gottlichkeit 
des Messias aus dem Sohur nachgewiesen (translated 
also into Dutch, Amsterdam, 1724). See Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 840; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 862; iv, 844 sq.; Jö- 
cher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gotthold, Isaac, D.D., a Jewish rabbi, was born 
in Bamberg, Bavaria, and was in charge of a syna- 
gogue there for many years. In 1858 he came to 
America, and was at different times in charge of con- 
gregations in Brooklyn, Albany, and New York. For 
many years he taught private classes in ancient and 
modern languages. He died April 11, 1882, while rabbi 
of the Jewish synagogue in Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York city, aged seventy-four years. 

Gotti, Vincenzio Luioi, an Italian cardinal, was 
born Sept. 5, 1665, at Bologna, where his father was a 
professor of law, and in 1680 his son took the habit in 
the convent of the Dominicans of that city. In 1684 
he went to the University of Salamanca, and studied 
theology. In 1688, after his return to Italy, he was ap- 
pointed to teach successively at Mantua, Rome, and Bo- 
logna, becoming, in 1696, professor of theology in the 
latter place. In 1708 he was made provincial of the 
Dominicans for Bologna. Pope Clement XI appointed 
him inquisitor of Milan; three vears afterwards, how- 
ever, Gotti resigned, and returned to Bologna as pro- 
fessor of polemics. In 1728 Benedict XIII conferred 
upon him the dignity of a cardinal. Benedict XIV 
made him his theologian, and later protector of the 
province of Bologna. Gotti died Sept. 18, 1742, leaving 

Vera Chiesa di Jesu Christo (Bologna, 1719) :—Colognia 
Theologico- Polemica (ibid. 1727) :— Theologia Schola- 
stico- Dogmatica (1727) :-—De kligenda Inter Dissidentes 
Christianos Sententiu (Rome, 1734). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Göttingen. See (ioKTTINGEN. 


Gottschalk, ruler of the Wenda. and martyr, was 
educated in the monastery of St. Michael at Litneburg, 
but left the monastery, and abandoned Christianity al- 
together, as soon as he heard that his father Uto, ruler 
of the Wenda, was killed by a Saxon, about the year 
1029. To revenge the death of his father, Gottschalk 
stirred up his countrymen to a frightful war against 


GOTTSKALCKSSON 


the Saxons. Gottschalk was defeated by Bernhard, 
duke of Saxony, and taken prisoner. He returned to 
Christianity, and after his release from prison went to 
the court of Canute the Great, spent ten years in Den- 
mark and England, and after his return to Wendland 
in 1043 he united Holstein, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
and the Brandenburg marches into oue powerful Wend- 
ish empire. He now became one of the most zealous 
missionaries in his country, translated the liturgical for- 
mulas and sermons of German missionaries into the ver- 
nacular; he built schools, churches, monasteries, and 
preached to his people. In spite of all his efforts, 
there lingered yet among his countrymen a heathen- 
ish fanaticism which found vent in an insurrection, 
that broke out in 1066, and in which Gottschalk was 
murdered on June 7. See Adam of Bremen, Gesta Pon- 
tif. Hammab. iii; Helmold, Chron. Slarv. i, 20; Giese- 
brecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kuiserzett, ii, 460 8q.; 
iii, 130 sq.; Hirsch, in Piper’s Kalender, 1856; Dehio, 
Geschichte des Erzbisthums f/amburg- Bremen (1877), 
i, 183 sq.; Wagenmann, in Plitt-Herzog Real-Encyclup. 
sv. (B. P.) 

Gottskalcksson, ODDUR, the translator of the 
New Testament into Icelandic, son of the second bishop 
of Holum, in Iceland, was educated in Norway, and vis- 
ited Denmark and Germany. The doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation began to excite a general sensation through- 
out the north of Europe, and his own attention was 
forcibly arrested by the truths which were then unfulded. 
We are told that, for three successive nights, he pros- 
trated himself half-naked before the Father of lights, 
beseeching him to open the eves of his understanding, 
and to show him whether the principles of Rome or 
those of Luther were from heaven. ‘The result of his 
prayers and meditations was a deep-rooted conviction 
that the cause of the reformer was the cause of God; 
and with the view of obtaining further infurmation he 
repaired to Germany, and attended the lectures of 
Luther and Melanchthon. On his return to Iceland he 
entered the service of bishop Ogemund. The latter 
wished Gottskalcksson to become a priest, but he de- 
clined the offer, because, as he said, he had no voice 
for singing. As the servant of bishop Ogemund, he 
commenced the translation of the New Testament into 
Icelandic; and, to avoid persecution, he selected a smal! 
cell in a cow-house fur his study. He completed a ver- 
sion in 1539; but finding it impossible, from the state 
of public opinion, to print it in Iceland, he sailed for 
Denmark, and published it at Copenhagen under the 
patronage of Christian III, in 1540. Besides this 
translation he published Bugenhagen’s history of the 
sufferings and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and Jonii's 
sermons on the Catechism in Icelandic. Ile dicd in 
1557. See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikun, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Gotz, George Friedrich, a Protestant theolo- 


gian of Germany, was born at Hanau, April 9,1750. He |8, 1428, 


studied at Halle, became doctor of divinity and pastor 
primarius in his native place, and died there, Feb. 3, 
1813. He published Sermons and some ascetical writ- 
ings. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 153, 157, 
160, 163, 175, 179, 181, 184, 204, 206, 280. (B. P.) 
Götz, Raphael, a Swiss theologian, poet, and 
teacher, was born at Götz of Minchhoff (Thurgovia), 
in 1559. He studied at Chur and Zurich, and went to 
Geneva in 1580, where he held a disputation on predes- 
tination, under the auspices of Theodore Beza. Two 
years afterwards he went to Basle, where he again 
showed his controversial power. In 1588 he received 
in Zurich the title pedagogus alumnorum, and in 1592 
became, in the same city, professor of the New Test., 
and deacon at the cathedral. Four years afterwards 
he was made archdeacon, and thereupon introduced 
new religious songs into his parish. Unfortunately he 
gave himself up to alchemy, which brought him into 
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Religieuses, 8. v. 


GOULET 


debt, to escape which he fied in 1601. After wander- 
ing about for six months, he went to Marburg, where 
the landgrave Maurice appointed him professor of the- 
ology. He died there, Aug. 20, 1622, leaving Tractatus 
Adversus Albericum Triumcuriani, de Preedestiaatione: 
— De Peccato in Spiritum S. :—De Grutuita Electorum 
Salute, etc. : — Historia Captivitatis Babylonicæ. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
Götze. See GOETZE. 


Gouda, Jan van, a Dutch Jesuit, who died Dec. 
28, 1630, at Brussels, was for some time professor at Ant- 
werp and preacher at Brussels. In his sermons he was 
especially severe against the Protestants, and his co- 
religionists stvled him therefore malleus hereticorum 
and murus Catholicorum. His writings are mostly di- 
rected against ministers of the Reformed Church. See 
Alegambe, Bibliothecu Scriptorum Soctetatis Jesu; Bur- 
mann, Trajectum Eruditum; Jicher, A lgemetnes Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Goudimel, CLauDe, a French musical composer, 
was born about 1510 in Franche-Comté. He lived at 
Rome in 1540 when Palestrina studied there. In 1556 
he was at Paris, and kept a note-printing establishment 
there. In 1562 he joined the Reformed Church, and 
was killed in the Huguenot massacre at Lyons, Aug. 24, 
1572. He prepared the music for Clement Marot’s and 
‘Theodore Beza’s translation of the Psalms (1565). Some 
writers assert that he also composed Huguenot hymns, 
such as are still sung; but this is a mistake. See Fétis, 
Biograph. des Musiciens; Haag, Lu France Protestante; 
Douen, Clement Marot et le Psautier Huguenot, and the 
same in Lichtenberger’s Encyklup. des Sciences Reli- 


gieuses, s. v.; Griineisen in Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encykop, 


s.v.; Grove, Dict.of Music, s v. (B. P.) 

Gouffier, Apries, cardinal of Boisy, had at first 
the title of prothonotary of Boisy, then he became 
bishop of Coutances in 1509. Francis I asked for the 
cardinal’s hat for him of pope Leo X, in the conference 
of Boulogne, which this pontiff granted in 1515. fn 
1519 Gouffier obtained a charge as a legate in France. 
He was already grand almoner, and held the bishopric 
of Alby and other considerable benefices He died in 
the castle of Villendren-sur-Indre, July 24, 1523. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gouge de Churpuignes, MARTIN, a French prelat 
was born about 1360, in Bourges. After the death 
his brother John, who was treasurer of the duke 
Berry, Martin was appointed to fill his place. He 
came bishop of Chartres in 1406, and was transferred t 
the see of Clermont-Ferrand in 1415. In 1409 he was 
arrested for being connected with the revolution of the 
palace, but on account of his great talents he soon re- 
turned to his former honors. Under the reign of Charies 
VII, Gouge became royal councillor, In 1425 he re- 
signed his civil functions, but resumed them until Nov. 
He died Nov. 25 or 26, 1444. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Goujet, CLAUDE PIERRE, a French theologian, was 
born at Paris, Oct. 19, 1697, In 1720 he was canon of 
St. James’s in his native place, and died Feb. 1, 1767. 
He translated Grotius’s work on the truth of Christianity 
into French (Paris, 1724) and other Latin works, and 
published .Mazimes sur la Pénitence et sur la Communion 
(1728) :— Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques du 
XVII Siecle,pour Servir de Continuution à celle de Mr. 
Dupin (1786, 3 vols.) :— Histoire du Pontificat de Paw 
V (1766, 2 vols.) See Nourelle Diction. Histor. ; For- 
mey, France Littéraire; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, 3. v.; Lichtenberger, Excyklop. des Sciences 
(B. P.) 

Goulet, RosrkrT, a Roman Catholic theologian of 






the 16th century, is the author of Teramonos Evan- 
geliorum, quorum integri Textus sub una Narrationis Se 
rie Historico Ordine Continentur. He also edited Pauli 
Burgensis Scrutinium Scripturarum. See Possevinus, 


— — 


GOUMILEVSKI 


Apparatus Sacer ; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Goumilevski, Moses, a Russian prelate and writer, 
was bishop of Theodosia, and took an active part in the 
scholastic movement which Catherine II promoted in 
her empire. He died in 1792 by assassination in the 
Crimea, leaving several linguistic works, two funeral 
speeches of the prince Potemkin, several translations 
from the fathers of the Greek Church, and some fugi- 
tive pieces of poetry in Latin and Russian. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gounja Ticquoa (‘he God of Gods), the title of 
the Supreme Being among the Hottentots. They say 
be is a good being, who does no one any hurt, and 
dwells far above the moon. ‘They pay no act of devo- 
tion immediately to this god, and when asked why not, 
they answer that their first parents so grievously sinned 
against the Supreme God that he cursed them and all 
their posterity with hardness of heart, so they know 
little of him and have no inclination to serve bim. 


Gourlin, Pierre SÉBASTIEN, a French Jansenist 
writer, who died in 1775, made himself conspicuous by 
his opposition to the bull Unigenitus. He is the author 
of Institution et Instruction Chrétiennes (Naples, 1776, 3 
vols.), which has often been reprinted, and which con- 
tains an exact exposition of the Jansenistic doctrine. 
To him is also attributed Tractatus de Gratia Christi 
Salvatoris ac de Pradestinatione Sanctorum, in sex libros 
distributus (1781, 3 vols.). See Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Gousset, Thomas Marte Josepn, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Montigny-lès-Cherlieux, May 1, 1792. 
He began in 1809 a course of study, and obtained in 
1812 the diploma of a bachelor of letters; entered the 
great seminary of Besançon the same year, and became 
one of its most distinguished scholars and teachers of 
theology. Cardinal Rohan made him, in 1832, grand- 
vicar, and he was consecrated bishap of Perigueux Oct. 
6, 1835. He was elevated to the archiepiscopacy of 
Rheims, May 25, 1840, and in 1851 obtained the cardi- 
nals hat. He died at Rheims, Dec. 24, 1866, leaving 
Exposition de la Doctrine de l'Eglise (Besançon, 1823) : 
—Code Civil Commenté duns ses Rapports avec la Thé- 
odogie Morale : — L’Immaculée Conception de lu Bien- 
heureuse Vierge (Paris, 1855), etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Ghrérale, 8. v. 

Govona, Kosa, an Italian philanthropist, was born 

at Mondovi in 1716. Her parents were poor, and Rosa 
became an orphan while very young, but she supported 
berself by labor. One day, finding a little girl in a still 
worse condition than herself, she aided her and taught 
ber to work, and the two soon formed the plan of gath- 
ering other poor little girls for a similar purpose. Rosa 
at length received a house from the community in the 
piain of the Brao, where she settled down with her com- 
pany. Charles Emanuel III gave her several large 
baildings which had belonged to the friars, and she 
organized the establishment of The Rostines. She also 
established houses in other places, and in the centre of 
the cities of Novara, Fossano, Savigliano, Saluzzo, Chie- 
ri, and Saint Damian of Ostia. The establishment at 
Turin became the centre of all these houses, which still 
fourish. In this latter city she died, Feb. 28,1776. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s v. 


Gown. The ancient academical gown, always 
wide-sleeved, was an adoption of the monastic habit 
from the robe of the preaching-friars, who wore it in- 
stead of an alb. From itinerant lay preachers of the 
time of Elizabeth, the custom of the universities, the 
vanity of the richer clergy in the last century, wearing 
silk robes out-of-doors and then in the pulpit, and the 
introduction of lectures, not provided for by the rubric, 
the use of the gown in English pulpits took its origin. 
The narrow -sleeved gown, with a croes-slit for the arms, 
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was an importation from Geneva, and called the law- 
yer’s gown, in distinction from the wide velvet-sleeved 
gown still worn by other graduates, posers at Winches- 
ter, and often with an ermine hood by proctors at Ox- 
ford. Russet white and black gowns were worn by 
mourners at funerals, 


Géz, CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Aug. 29, 1746. He studied at 
Tubingen, was in 1769 vicar, in 1777 preacher, at Stutt- 
gart, and died Dec. 10, 1803. He published, Uebung 
der Gottseligkeit in heiligen Betrachtungen und Liedern 
(Stuttgart, 1776) :—Bettrag zur Geschichte der Kirchen- 
lieder (1784), and composed some hymns, which are still 
in use. See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenlie- 
des, vi, 309 sq. (B. P.) 

Gozlin (Lat. Guuzlenus), a French prelate and 
statesman, was born about the beginning of the ninth 
century. According to some he was the son of Boricon, 
count of Anjou, and to others the natural son of Louis 
the Gentle. He became a monk at Rheims about 848, 
and soon after abbot of St. Germain-des-Pres. Gozlin, 
like most of the abbots of that time, was also a warrior. 
In 858 he was made prisoner by the Normans, and had 
to purchase his liberty by a heavy ransom. After 855 
he held the office of chancellor to Charles the Bald, 
and about 883 he was appointed bishop of Paris, He 
died April 16, 886. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Graal, Tue Hoty, a name in mediæval tradition 
for the precious dish (paropsis) or cup used at the Last 
Supper, said also to be the vessel in which our Lord 
turned water into wine, and in which Nicodemus or 
Joseph of Arimathæa received the Saviour's blood at 
the crucifixion. Other legends describe it as a cup 
originally given to Solomon by the queen of Sheba. 
It often appears in the Arthurian laws, and probably 
arose from a Druidic origin. The Genoese claim to 
have it in the cathedral treasury, where it is known as 
Sacro Catino. It is of glase, of hexagonal form, with 
two handles, and is three feet nine inches in circumfer- 
ence. It was cracked in its removal from Paris, whither 
it had been taken under Napoleon. Sometimes the 
graal supports a bleeding spear, as on a crucifix at San- 
creed Church, Cornwall. ‘The Church is often repre- 
sented holding a pennon and a graal opposite the syna- 
gogue with drooping head, and a banner of three points, 
the staff broken, 


Grabau, JOHANN ANDREAS AUGUST, a Lutheran 
minister of Germany, was born March 18, 1804, at Ol- 
venstidt, near Magdeburg. He studied at Halle, was 
in 1834 pastor at Erfurt, but was suspended in 1836 be- 
cause he refused to accept the Prussian Agenda (q. v.). 
{In 1839 he came, with a number of his adherents, to 
America, and settled at Buffalo, N. Y., where he founded 
a Lutheran congregation, to whom he preached till his 
death, June 2, 1879. Grabau was president of the Lu- 
theran Buffalo Synod, founded the Martin Luther Col- 
lege, and was fur some time editor of the Airchliches In- 
JSormatorium and of the Wachende Kirche. (B. P.) 


Grabe, Martin SYLVESTER, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Weissensee (Thuringia), April 
21, 1627. He studied at Königsberg, was professor 
there in 1660, in 1662 at Jena, in 1677 general-super- 
intendent of Pomerania, and died at Colberg, Nov. 28, 
1686. He published, among other writings, Disp. in 
Gal. iv, 4:—in Joh. rrti, 3:—Contra Socintunos :—De 
Unione Duarum in Christo Naturarum:—De Perspi- 
cuitate Scripture Sucre Ejusdemgque Lectivne Luicis 
Concedenda. See Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
8. v. (B.P.) 


Grabener, Christian Gottfried, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was bom April 15, 1714, at 
Freiberg. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1738 con-rec- 
tor at Meissen, in 1742 rector at Dresden, and died Nov, 
30, 1778, leaving Disp. ad Genes. xii,6,7 (Leipsic, 1787): 
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—De Carminibus Apostolicis: — De Formula copie 
iXéercov:—De Portis Cali. See Jicher, Allgemeines 
-Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 612, (B. P.) 

Grabener, Theophilus, father of the foregoing, 
was born Nov. 3, 1685. He studied at Wittenberg, was 
in 1711 professor at the gymnasium in Freiburg, in 
1735 rector at Meissen, and died April 15, 1750, leaving 
De Planctu Hadudrimmon ad Zuch. xii, 11 (Witten- 
berg, 1709) :— De Sacris Judeorum Peregrino in lortts 
Ritu Factis (1710) :— De Excommunicutume per Insom- 
nia (eod.):— De Symbolo Israelitarum trans Jordunem 


the epistle. Originally it was always from the Book 
of Psalms. The Tract in all probability was nothing 
more than the Gradual as it was chanted in seasons of 
humiliation. Very soon, however, a Tract was often 
sung after the Gradual; that is, a third verse was add- 
ed to the anthem, which was sung continuously by the 
cantor without any assistance from the choir. The 
Gradual and Tract were sung from the same step of 
the ambo from which the epistle was read. The fact 
that the Gradual and Tract were both sung from 
the lesson-desk, and that by a single cantor detached 
thither, like the readers, from the choir, seems to in- 


Incolentium ad Jos. zzii, 22-29 (Meissen, 1737):—De | dicate their common origin in that extended use of 
Theophilo Episcopo Antiocheno (1744). See Jöcher, i the Book of Psalms with the rest of Holy Scripture 


Allyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 


Graber, Franz FRIEDRICH, a Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born in 1784 in Prussia. He studied at Halle, 
and entered upon his ministerial duties in 1808, After 
he had occupied different pastorates, the king of Prus- 
sia appointed him, in 1846, a member of the general 
synod, and made him general-superintendent of West- 
phalia. In 1856 he retired from his office, and died in 
1857. He published Dus Verlorene Paradies, Predigten 
(Elberfeld, 1830), See Winer, //andbuch der theol, Lit. 
ii, 116; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 460. (B. P.) 


Grace, Acruat. See ACTUAL GRACE. 


Grace at MEALS was customary among the Jews 
(Lightfoot, ore Hebr.on Matt. xx, 36), and forms are 
contained in the Talmud (Berachoth, vii), Numerous 
examples occur in the New Test., and early Christian 
writers abundantly confirm the practice (Chrysostom, 
Homil. xlix; Clemens Alex. Padag. ii, 4, § 44, 77; 80 
also ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, and others). Examples of 
forms occur both in the early Eastern and Western 
churches, and the Gelasian Sacramentary sets forth 
quite a number. See Smith, Dict, of Christ. A ntig. 8. v. 


Gradenigo, Giovanni Agostino, an Italian 
prelate, was born at Venice, July 10, 1725. He studied 
under the direction of Domenico dal!’ Onazio; entered 
the Benedictine order in 1744; in 1749 was called to 
teach philosophy at Mantua, and later canon law; in 
1756 returned to Venice, where, in 1762, he founded 
an academy of ecclesiastical history; refused the bish- 
opric of Corfu in 1765, but in 1770 became bishop of 
Ceneda, and died March 16, 1774, leaving a large num- 
ber of short publications, fur which see Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8, v. 

Gradenigo, Giovanni Gieronimo, an Italian 
prelate, was born at Venice, Feb. 19,1708. While young 
he entered the order of the Theatines, and occupied sev- 
eral important chairs at the Seminary of Brescia. On 
Jan. 27, 1766, he was appointed archbishop of Udine. 
He died June 30, 1786, leaving Lettera al Card. Quirini, 
etc. (Venice, 1744) :— Lettera Istorica Critica Sopra 
Probabilismo (Brescia, 1750):— Le Cure Pastorali 
(Udine, 1756) :—De Siclo Argenteo Hebreorum (Rome, 
1766), and other pieces, fur which see Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gradin, a French term for a step behind and above 
the level of the altar-slab, for placing the cross and can- 
dlesticks upon, so as not to interfere with the altar it- 
self. 


Gradual (Gradudl, Gray!). Strictly only the first 
verse of the anthem sung was thus called. The rest 
was technically styled the “verse.” The mode of 
singing it was tot everywhere the same, but that in 
which one sang alone for a while and many responded 
was probably in use from the very infancy of the Church. 
From Easter eve to the Saturday in Whitsun week in- 
clusively the Gradual was followed, and at last aupplant- 
ed, by the Alleluia. This had been long known in the 
West, and used, though not prescribed, on public occa- 
sions of religious joy. At Rome it was only sung on 
Easter day. 

The Tract was another anthem sometimes sung after 


which we know to have prevailed during the first 
ages, 

Graf, Anton, a Roman Catholic theologian, for 
some time professor of exegesis and pastoral theology 
in Tubingen, who died May 24, 1867, is the author of 
Kritische Durstellung des gegenwärtigen Zustandes der 
praktischen Theologie (Tubingen, 1840). (B. P.) 

Graf, Carl Heinrich, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born at Muhlhausen in 1815. He stud- 
ied at Strasburg. In 1838 he was a teacher at Paris 
was made a licentiate of theology at Strasburg in 1842, 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy at Leipsic in 
1846, and was professor at the royal school at Meissen, 
in Saxony, and died July 16, 1869. He wrote, De Li- 
brorum Samuelis et Regum Compositione Scriptoribus et 
Fide Historica (Strasburg, 1842) :— Essai sur la Vie et 
les Écrits de J. Lefevre d'Étaples (ibid. eod.) :— Mos- 
licheddin Sadis Rosengarten (translated from the Per- 
sian, Leipsic, 1846): — Moslichekiin Suds Lustgarten 
(Jena, 1850,2 vola.):—La Morale du Puete Persan Sah 
(1851) :— De Templo Silunensi (Meissen, 1855) : — Der 
Prophet Jeremia erklärt (Leipsic, 1863) : — Die soge- 
nannte Grundschrift des Pentuteuchs (1869), besides a 
large number of essays contributed to the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. i, 460. (B. P.) 

Graf, Johann Heinrich, a Lutheran minister, 
was born Noy. 19, 1797, at Lindow, in Brandenburg, 
Prussia. In 1828 he entered the missionary seminary 
at Berlin, and in 1825 the Hebrew College at London, 
to prepare himself as a missionary to promote the goe- 
pel among the Jews, He remained in England till 
1827, when he was sent to the Rhenish provinces on a 
missionary journey. In the same year he was appoint- 
ed to the mission-station at Posen, was ordained there 
in 1846, and died Dec. 5, 1867. (B. P.) 


Gräfe, Heixricu, a German ecclesiastic and educa- 
tor, was born at Buttstidt, in Weimar, May 3, 1802, 
and educated at Jena. In 1828 he obtained a curacy 
in the State Church at Weimar, and in 1825 was made 
rector of the town school at Jena. In 1840 he was also 
appointed extraordinary professor of the science of ed- 
ucation in the University of Jena, and in 1842 he be- 
came head of the birgerschule in Cassel. He afterwards 
occupied various positions in the educational field, and 
in 1849 entered the house of representatives of Heme, 
and became noted as an agitator, He was imprisoned 
in 1852 for having been implicated in certain revolu- 
tionary movements. On his release he withdrew to 
Geneva, where he engaged iu educational work till 
1855, when he was appointed director of the school of 
industry at Bremen. He died in that city, July 21, 
1868. His works were chiefly on educational subjects. 
See Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. a v. 

Grifenhain, Ferpixanp FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran 
theologian, was born Feb. 14,1740. For some time dea- 
con at Taucha, in Saxony, he was called in 1780 to 
Leipsic, and died March 18, 1823. He wrote A nimad- 
versiones in loc, Epist. Pauli ad Philipp. ti, 5-12 (Leip- 
sic, 1802). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lat. i, 268. 
(B. P.) 


GRAFUNDER 


Grafunder, Davi, a Lutheran theologian, who 
died Dec. 24, 1680, at Merseburg, is the author of, Culli- 
graphia Hebraa:—Grammatica Syriaca cum Syntaxi 
d Lezico:—Grammatica Chaldatcu. See Jocher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Steinschneider, Bib- 
liogr. Handbuch, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 342. (B. P.) 


Graham, Andrew, a Scotch prelate, was elected 
and consecrated to the see of Dunblane, July 28, 1575. 
He was also pastor of the Church of Dunblane until his 
death. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 180. 


Graham, Archibald, a Scotch prelate, was first 
pestor at Rothsay, in the Isle of Bute, and from there 
promoted to the see of the Isles in 1680, where he con- 
tinued until the revolution in 1688, See Keith, Scot- 
tsk Bishops, p. 310. 

Graham, Charles, an Irish Wesleyan missionary, 
was born at Tullinnagrackin, near Sligo, Aug. 20, 1750. 
After laboring for twenty-one vears as a local preacher, 
he was, in 1790, appointed by Wesley as a missionary 
in Ireland. Few of the Irish preachers had severer 
trials from mobs than Graham, but he courageously met 
them. For six years he and Ouseley traversed Ireland 
together, bringing the light into its darkest quarters. 
Graham afterwards labured in Ulster, Armagh, Kil- 
kenny, Wicklow, Wexford, and other places. He died 
suddenly near Athlone, April 23, 1824. His powerful 
appeals to his street congregations were pathetic, 
and sometimes overwhelming; the multitudes heard, 
trembled, and fell before him. See Stevens, Hist. 
of Methodism, iii, 131, 409 sq., 416 aq., 435; George 
Smith, Hist. of Wesleyan Methodism, vol. ii (see Index, 
vol. iti); William Smith, Mist. of Wesleyan Methodism 
ta Ireland, p. 286; Minutes of the British Conference, 
1824; Reilly, Ouseley (N. Y. 1848); Arthur, Life of 
Ouseley (Lond. and N. Y. 1876); Campbell, Life of 
Charies Grakam (Dublin, 1868, 12mo; Toronto, 1869). 


Graham, George, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of 
Dunblane in 1606, from which see he was translated to 
that of Orkney in 1615, where he continued until 1638, 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 181, 227. 


Graham, John, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
in Durbam in 1794. In 1834 he was appointed preb- 
endary of Lincoln, having formerly been rector of Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire. At one time he was one of 
the chaplains of prince Albert, consort of queen Victoria. 
He was consecrated to the bishopric of Chester in 1848, 
which see he held until the close of his life, June 15, 
1865. During his administration seventy -eight new 
churches were consecrated by him in his diocese. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rer. April, 1866, p. 141. 


Graham, Patrick, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Brechin in 1463, and was translated to the see of St. 
Andrews in 1466. He undertook a journey to Rome, in 
1467, and while there the controversy concerning the 
superiority of the see of Yurk over the Church of Scot- 
land was renewed. He obtained sentence against that 
see, and that his own see should be erected into an 
archbishopric, and the pope also made him his legate 
within Scotland for three years. On his return he 
found the king’s clergy and courtiers all opposed to his 
transactions. He was put in prison, where he died in 
1478. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 30-164. 

Graham, Samuel Lyle, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Liberty, Va., Feb. 9, 1794. He 
atadsexi onder Rev. J. Mitchell, and subsequently at 
the New London Academy, and graduated at Washing- 
ton College, Lexington, in 1814. After this he became 
tator in the family of judge Nash of North Carolina. 
Im 1818 he graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminarv, and was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick. He acted for a while 
as missionary in Indiana, and subsequently in Green- 
beier and Monroe counties, Va. In 1821 he removed to 
Korth Carolina, and became pastor of Oxford and 

Grassy Creek churches. After remaining here seven 
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years he took charge of the Oxford Church, where a. 
gracious revival followed his labors, in 1830. In 1884 
he became pastor at Clarksville and Shiloh, and in 1838 
professor of ecclesiastical history in Union ‘Theological 
Seminary, Va., which position he retained until his 
death at Prince Edward, Oct. 29, 1851. He contribu- 
ted several papers to the Princeton Review. See Gen. 
Cat, of Princeton Theol. Sem, 1881, p. 20; Nevin, Presb. 
Encyclop.s.v. (W. P. S.) 


Graham, Sylvester, a Presbyterian minister and 
reformer, was born in Sheffield, Conn., in 1794. From 
childhood he was troubled with weak digestion and 
rheumatism, and was compelled to abandon one em- 
ployment after another on account of poor health. He 
finally studied at Amherst College, and became a Pres- 
byterian preacher about 1826. In 1830 the Pennsyl- 
vania Temperance Society employed him as a lecturer. 
This led him to tbe study of human physiology, by 
which he became convinced that the only cure for in- 
temperance was to be found in correct habits of living 
and judicious diet. This idea was set before the world 
in permanent form in his Essay on Cholera (1832), and 
Graham Lectures on the Science of Human Life (Bos- 
ton, 1839, 2 vols.). He died at Northampton, Mass., 
Sept. 11, 1851. His other publications were a Lecture 
to Young Men on Chastity :—a Treatise on Bread-M ake 
ing, from which we have the name “Graham bread”: 
—and the Philosophy of Sacred History, of which only 
one volume was tinished by him, and published after 
his death. In this work he attempted to show the 
harmony between the teachings of the Bible and his 
views on dietetics. See Appleton’s Amer. Cyclop. viii, 
142. 

Grail. (1) Gradale, gradual, that which follows in 
degree, ar the next step (gradus) after the epistle, a 
book containing the Order of Benediction of Holy Wa- 
ter, the Offices, Introit, or beginning of the Mass, the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Alleluia, Prose, Tract, Sequence, Creed, 
Offertory, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and Communion and 
Post-Communion, which pertain to the choir in singing 
solemn mass. In France it denotes the Antiphonar, 
which was set on the gradus or analogium. (2) A 
verse or response, varying with the day; a portion of 
a psalm sung between the Epistle and Gospel while 
the deacon was on his way to the rood-loft. Their in- 
troduction into the Church is attributed variously to 
Celestine, 430, St. Ambrose, Gelasius, 490, or Gregory 
the Great, c. 600, who arranged the responses in order 
in his “ Antiphonar.” Rabanus says the name is de- 
rived from the custom of singing the grail on the steps 
of the ambon or pulpit; but others consider it to be 
taken from the responsory, gradation, or succession, or 
the altar-step. These verses were formerly chanted, 
either by a single voice or in chorus. When the 
chanter sang to the end tractim, they were called 
the Tract; but when he was interrupted by the 
choir, then the name was a Verse, Responsory, or An- 
them. 

Gramberg, Cart Prrer WILHELM, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 24, 1797, at See- 
feld, in Oldenburg, and died at Zullichau, in Prussia, 
March 29, 1830. He is the author of, Die Chronik nach 
ihrem geschichtlichen Charakter (Halle, 1828) :—- Libri 
Geneseos Secundum Fontes (Leipsic, eod.) :— Kritische 
Geschichte der Religionsideen des Alten Testaments (Ber- 
lin, 1823, 1830, 2 vols): — Salomo’s Buch der Sprüche 
übersetzt u, erklärt (Leipsic, 1828). See Winer, Jand- 
buch der theol. J.i. i, 79, 138,212; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 342: 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, i,461. (B. P.) 


Grammer, Joux, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Petersburg, Va. He began the 
practice of law in that place some two vears after grad- 
uating at Yale College. In January, 1824, he entered 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria, and 
on July 15, 1826. received deacon’s orders. For the next 
ten years his life was that of a missionary. He lived 
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upon his estate in Dinwiddie County, and preached in 
eight or ten of the neighboring counties. In October, 
1835, his dwelling was bumed down, and he removed to 
Lawrenceville. In 1838 he accepted a call to the par- 
ish of Halifax Court-house, and removed there, where 
he continued to reside till his death, March 5, 1871, 
aged seventy-five years. See Obituary Record of Yale 
College, 1871; Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1872, p. 127. 

Grammlich, JOHANN ANDREAS, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born July 1, 1689, at Stuttgart. 
He studied at Tubingen and Halle, was in 1716 court- 
chaplain at Stuttgart, and died April 7, 1728. He wrote, 
Erbauliche Betrachtungen auf alle Tage (Stuttgart, 
1724; new ed. by Böck, Breslau, 1853) :— Vierziy Be- 
trachtungen von Christi Leiden und Tod (Tubingen, 
1722; new ed. by Koppen, 1865): also Annotations on 
the Acts of the Apostles, on the epistles of Peter, John, 
and James. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Celehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl, T'heol. i, 461 eq.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit.i, 182; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, v, 66 sq. (B. P.) 


Grammont, Antoine Pierre de (1), a French 
prelate, was born in 1615. He entered the ministry 
when quite young. Alexander VII offered him the 
deanery of the chapter of Besancon, but he declined. 
Some time later he was consecrated archbishop of that 
see. When Louis XIV invaded Franche-Comté in 1668, 
Grammont made every exertion fur defence. On the 
second invasion, six years later, he resigned at the door 
of bis cathedral, and thereafter occupied himself by rais- 
ing various schools in his diocese. He died May 1, 
1698, leaving editions of the missal, of the breviary, of 
the ritual, and a catechism of his diocese. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Grammont, Antoine Pierre de (2), a French 
prelate, nephew of François Joseph, was born in 1685. 
After finishing his studies at the College of Louis-le- 
Grand, in Paris, he became a soldier at eighteen years 
of age; was wounded before Spire, and taken prisoner. 
Being exchanged, he received command of a regiment 
of dragoons, which bore his name. When peace was 
restored, Grammont returned to his province, where his 
uncle supplied him with a canonicate of the chapter of 
Besançon. Ile was nominated archbishop of that city 
by Louis XV, in 1735, and died Sept. 7, 1754. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Grammont, Frangois Joseph de, a French 
prelate, nephew of Antoine (1), was coadjutor of his un- 
cle under the title of bishop of Philadelphia, and suc- 
ceeded him in the see of Besancon. He reconstructed 
the archiepiscopacy, and gave new editions to the bre- 
viary and the ritual, also published a collection of syno- 
dal statutes, and left his furtune to the seminary. He 
died Aug. 20, 1715. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
& V. 

Gramont, GABRIEL DE, a French prelate, succeeded 
his brother in the bishopric of Couserana, and also of 
Tarbes in 1522. He was sent on various diplomatic 
missions. In 1532 he was made bishop of Poitiers, and 
finally archbishop of Toulouse. He died March 26, 
1534, leaving in MS. a collection of letters relating to 
his various embassies. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, 8. V. 


Gramur, in Norse mythology, was the famous sword 
of the hero Sigurd. It was the most excellent that 
had ever been made by dwarfs. Sigurd proved it in two 
ways: he cut in two a large piece of steel, and, behold, 
the sword had not even the slightest scratch, then he 
laid it in the river, which carried a light woolflake 
against it, and the latter was cut in two. 

Granacci, Francrsco, a reputable Florentine 
painter, was born in 1477, and studied under Ghirlan- 
dajo at the same time with Buonarotti. Among his 
principal pictures are thoee of S/. Zanobi and St. Fran- 
cis, near the Virgin, under a lofty canopy, and The 


Assumption, in San Pietro Maggiore. He died ın 1544, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog, 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Granada, Luis pe. See Louis or GRANADA. 


Grancolas, Jean, a French theologian and mem- 
ber of the Sorbonne, was born at Paris in 1660. Io 
1685 he took his degree as doctor of divinity, was chap- 
lain to the duke of Orleans, and died in 1732. He wrote, 
Traité de l'Antiquité des Cérémonies des Sucréments 
(Paris, 1692) :—/nstructions sur la Religion, Tirees de 
l'Ecriture Sainte (1693):—La Science des Confesseurs 
(1696) :—L'Ancienne Discipline de [Eglise (1697) :— 
Heures Sacrées (eod.) :— Traité des Liturgies (1698): 
Histoire Abrégée de  Eglise de la Ville et de 0 Université 
de Parts (1728, 2 vols.). See Jöcher, A Ugemeines Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit.\, 
603, 890; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religi- 
euses,s.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Grandi, Guipo De, an Italian member of the Cam- 
aldule order, was born in 1671 at Cremona. He studied 
at Rome, was professor at Florence and Pisa, and died 
at the latter place, July 21, 1742, leaving Martyrologium 
Camaldalense : — Dissertationes Camaldulenses, etc. See 
Vita del Pudre D. Guido Grundi, Scritta da Uno suo 
Discepolo; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. ¥.; 
Winer, /undbuch der theol. Lit. i, 714. (B. P.) 

Grandidier, PHILLIPPE ANDRÉ, a French theo- 
logian, born at Strasburg, Nov. 9, 1752, entered into holy 
| orders, was canon and keeper of the archives of the 
| bishopric there. and died Oct. 11, 1787. He wrote, 

Histoire de 0 Eglise et des Princes-Evéques de Strasbourg 
(1776, 1778, 2 vols.): — Histoire Kcclésiastiques, de la 
Province d'Alsace (1781) :— Essai Historique sur la 
Cathédrale de Strasbourg (1782). Besides, he left in 
MS. a great deal of matter pertaining to the Church 
history of Strasburg, which was published in six vol- 
umes, by Liblin, under the title, G@ueres //tstoriques 
Inddites de Grundidier (Colmar, 1865). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 823; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouc. Biog. Gini- 
rule, s. v. (B. P.) 


Grandin, Marti, a French theologian, was born 
at St. Quentin in 1604. He commenced his studies at 
Noyon, continued them at Amiens, and finished them at 
Paris, in the college of the cardinal Le Moine, where he 
afterwards taught philosophy, He was doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and taught theology there more than fifty 
vears. He died at Paris in 1691, leaving a work of 
value entitled, Jnstifuttones Theologicæ (Paris, 1710). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Grandison, Joux, an English prelate of the 14th 
century, was born at Asperton, Herefordshire. He was 
prebendary of Exeter and York in 1309, archdeacon of 
Nottingham, Oct. 12, 1310, and dean of Wells. While 
holding these preferments, he became chaplain to pope 
Clement V, who employed him as his nuncio in France, 
Spain, Germany, and England, where he attracted the 
notice of Edward III. He was consecrated to the see of 
Exeter, Oct. 18, 1327. He was enormously rich, founded 
Ottery St. Mary, built Bishop’s Teignton, vaulted the 
nave, built the west front of Exeter Cathedral, annexed 
Radway to his see, and compelled all ecclesiastics in his 
diocese to bequeath their goods to him to complete his 
buildings. He died July 16, 1369. Bishop Grandison 
had great trouble with the archbishop of Cauterbury. 
See Hook, Lires of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i iii, 
507, Fuller, Worthtes of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 74. 


Grandpierre, Henri, a Reformed theologian of 
France, who died at Paris while director of the mis- 
sionary institute, in 1875, is the author of some asceti- 
cal works, as Tristesse et Consolation: — le Guide du 
Fidele à lu Table Sacrée: — Les Aspirations Chréti-~ 
ennes. Some of these, besides a number of his sermons, 
were translated into German. For a long time he ed- 
ited a religious journal entitled, L'Esperance. See Zu- 
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ebold, Bibl, Theol. i, 462; Lichtenberger, Exncyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Grant (or Graunt), Bäward, D.D., an eminent 
English scholar of the 16th century, was educated at 
Westminster School and Christchurch, or at Broadgates 
Hall, Oxford. In 1572 he was made master of West- 
minster School, where he continued until 1591. He 
was prebend of Westminster in 1577, of Ely in 1589, 
and died in Sept. or Oct. 1601. He published, /nstitutio 
Greca Grammatices Compendiara (1597) :—Grece Lin- 
gea Spicilegium (1575). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
a,v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8 v. 

Grant, Richard, an English prelate, is usually 
stated to have been dean of London, but this is very 
improbable. In 1221 he was chancellor of Lincoln, and 
jo 1229 he was consecrated to the see of Canterbury. 
His episcopate was short, and it seems that he was not 
as discreet as he should have been, which was so need- 
ful for the time. He died Aug. 3, 1231. According to 
Tanner, the fullowing works were written by Richard 
Grant: De Fide et Legibus, lib. i: — De Sucrumentis, 
Abi: — De Universo Corporali et Spirituali, lib. i. See 
Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Cunterbury, iii, 103 sq. 

Grape, ZacHartas, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Rostock, Oct. 6, 1671. He studied 
at his native place and at Greifswalde, commenced his 
academical career in 1696 at Rostock, was in 1701 doc- 
tor, in 1704 professor of theology, and died Feb. 11, 
1:13, leaving, Systema Novissimarum Controversiarum 
(Rostock, 1703) :— Historia Literaria Talmudis Baby- 
lomici (ibid. 1696) :—De Carthesii Methodo Convincendi 
Atheos: — De Quibusdam Locutionibus in Critica Edu. 
Leighi: — De Victore ub Edom ad Es. lziti, 1-6:—An 
Talmud sit Cremendum?—An Circumcisio ub Agyptiis 
ad Abrahamum Fuerit Derivata? See Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 343; Furst, Bibl. Theol. i, 342; Steinschnei- 
der, Bibi. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 

Graptus. See THEODORE; THEOPHANES. 


Graser, Conrad, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Königsberg, May 6, 1557. He was 
pofesor of Hebrew at the gymnasium in Thorn, West 
Prussia, and died Dec. 30, 1618, leaving, Historia Anti- 
Christi Magni: —A pocalypseos Erplicutio: —Tractutus 
Priæcipiis Veritatis Judaica :—Ezplicatio in Caput 
9 Dunielis. See Adam, Vite Eruditorum; Jöcher, All- 
praeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Graser, Giovanni Battista, an Italian theolo- 
gian, was born April 2, 1718, at Roveredo (Tyrol). He 
taught, from 1761 to 1779, philosophy, history, patristic 
and theological literature in the College of Innsprtick, 
exercised at the same time the functions of a conser- 
rawr of the imperial library, and obtained in 1777 the 

title of a doctor of theology. In 1779 he retired to his 
native city, where he died in 1786. Among his writ- 
ings are, Ja Sermonem de Maria- Renata Saga, ete. 
(Venice, 1752) :—Orazione in Morte di Gir. Tuntarotti 
(Roveredo, 1761) :—De Philosophia Moralis ad Juris- 
pradenturm Necessitute (Vienna, 1767):—De Historict 
Stadii 1 mærilate Atque Utilitate, etc. (1775), also sev- 
eral poems, chants, and sonnets. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog, Cenérale, B. v. 


Grashof, JuLrus Werver, D.D.,a Protestant theo- 
bgian of Germany, was born Oct. 4, 1802, at Prenzlaw, 
in Brandenbarg, studied at Bonn theology and philology, 
was in 1826 preacher at Treves, in 1830 at Cologne, and 
in 1836 was appointed by the government as counsellor 
ia the affairs pertaining to the Church and School of 
the Khenish provinces. Grashof died June 25, 1873. 
Re published, Die Briefe der heiligen Apostel Jacobus, 
l'ctras, Johannes und Judas (Essen, 1830) :— Die Evan- 
lien des Matthäus, Marcus und Lucas (ibid, 1834) :— 
Lather's Bibel- Uebersetzung (Crefeld, 1835). See Zu- 
chold, Bibi. Theol. i, 463 sq. (B. P.) 

Grasser, JoHaAxNxs Jacos, a Swiss historian and 
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theologian, was born Feb. 21,1579, at Basle. He stud- 
ied a long time in France, and became three years later 
professor at Nimes. In 1607 he received at Padua the 
title of a count-palatine, of a knight and Roman citizen. 
He then went to England, and on his return accepted, 
in his own country, the functions of a pastor in the 
village of Bernwyl, and afterwards at Basle, where he 
was connected with the Church of St. Theodor. He 
died at the latter place, March 21, 1627. Some of his 
principal works are, EidvAXtoy, Jielvetiæ Laudem Com- 
plectens, etc. (Basle, 1598) :—De Antiguitatibus Neman- 
sensibus (Cologne, 1572) :—Ecclesia Orientalis et Meridi- 
onalis (Strasburg, 1613) :—Jtinerarium Historico-Politi- 
cum per Celebres Helvetia, etc. (Basle, 1614) :—Chronicon 
der Waldenser (1623), and other works on the history 
of Italy, France, England, and Switzerland. See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Grassi, Giovanni, an eminent Italian ecclesias- 
tic, was born at Verona, Oct. 12, 1778, and entered the 
Jesuit order, Nov. 16, 1799. In 1810 he was sent to 
Maryland to be superior of the Jesuit missions. He 
was recalled to Italy in 1817, and appointed to some 
important places of the order. He was also rector of 
the College of the Propaganda. He died Dec. 12, 1849. 
Grassi published Vurtous Notices on the State of the 
Republic of the United States, 1818, which passed through 
three editions in Rome, Milan, and ‘Turin. See Cath. 
Almanac, 1872, p. 102. 


Grassi, Pietro Maria, an Augustinian monk of 
Vicenza, who Hourished in the beginning of the 18th 
century, is the author of, Narratio Historica de Ortu 
ac Progressu Heresium Joh. Wiclefi (Vicenza, 1707). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 734. (B. P.) 


Gratianus, PinLIP CHRISTOPH, a German theolo- 
gian, was born July 2, 1742,at Oberroth (in Limburg). 
He studied at the convents of Blaubeuren and Beben- 
bausen, in Wurtemberg, served afterwards in various 
ecclesiastical relations at Heilbronn (1767), at Neustadt 
(1773), at Offterdingen, and became in 1795 ecclesias- 
tical superintendent and first pastor of the city of 
Weinsberg, where he died, Jan. 7, 1799, leaving, De 
Harmonia Repræsentatimum Dei Realium (Tubingen, 
1763):—De Memoralibus Justini Martyris, etc. (ibid. 
1766):— Ursprung und Fortpflanzung des Christenthums 
in Europa (ibid. 1766) :—Pflunzung des Christenthums 
in den aus den Trümmern des römischen Kaiserthums, etc. 
(Stuttgart, 1778) :—Grundlehren der Religion (Lemgo, 
1787). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gratius, Ortwin,a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born in the 15th century, at Moltwick, 
in the diocese of Münster. In 1509 he became pro- 
fessor at the College of Kuick, at Cologne, and after- 
wards took holy orders. He undertook the defense of 
Hogstraten against Reuchlin, but was overthrown by 
Hutten. He died at Cologne, May 18, 1541, leaving, 
Orationes Quodlibetice (Cologne, 1508) :—Criticomastizx 
Peregrinatio, etc. (Lyons, 1511):— Lamentationes Ob- 
scurorum Vivorum (Cologne, 1518) :—Fusciculus Rerum 
Expectendarum et Fugiendiarum, ete. (ibid. 1535; new 
and enlarged edition, by Brown, Lond. 1690) :—A pologia 
Adversus Joh, Reuchlinum :—Triumphus Jobi. See Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 666; Jicher, A ligemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v. (B. P.) 

Gratry, AUGUSTE JOSEPH ALPHONSE, abbé, a French 
theologian, was bom at Lille, March 30,1805. He stud- 
ied at Paris, became director of the College of Sainte- 
Barbe, in that city, in 1841, and chaplain of the superior 
normal school in 1846. He resigned this position in 
1851, and, in conjunction with the abbé Petetot, found- 
ed the Oratory of the Immaculate Conception, and gave 
special attention to the conversion and instruction of 
the Parisian youth. In 1861 he was appointed vicar- 
general of Orleans, and in 1863 he became professor of 
moral theology in the Sorbonne. He attacked Renan 
and the Rationalists with great vigor in 1864; and in 
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1867 he was elected a member of the French Academy. 
He withdrew from the Oratory in 1869 on account of 
the unfriendly attitude assumed towards him by that 
institution, because of his connection with father Hya- 
cinthe and the International League of Peace. He set 
forth his views of the position of the two parties in the 
Vatican Council in two letters, in 1870, but was con- 
strained to retract in 1872, He died at Montreux, 
Switzerland. Feb. 6 of the same year. His principal 
works are, Etude sur la Sophistique Contemporaine (Par- 
is, 1851; 4th ed. 1863):—De la Connaissance de [neu 
(1853, 2 vols.; 7th ed. 1864), which received the prize 
from the French Academy :— Logique (1853, 2 vols; 
2d ed. 1858): — De ka Connaissance de [Ame (1858, 2 
vols.) :—La Philosophie du Credo (1861) :— Commen- 
taire sur l Evangile Selon Saint- Matthieu (1865-66, 2 
vols):—La Morule et la Loi de 0 Histoire (1868, 2 vols, ; 
2d ed. 1871), in which he declares the French revolu- 
tion to be the true regeneration of human society: 
—Lettres sur la Religum (1869) :—Les Sources de la 
Réyénération Sociale (1871). See Perrand, Les Der- 
niers Jours du Pere Gratry; L'Oratoire de France au 
dix-seplieme et au diz-neurieme Siecle; Bastide, in 
Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; 
Literurischer Handweiser für das Katholische Deutsch- 
land, 1872, No. 210. (B. P.) 

Gratton, Jony, an eminent minister of the Eng- 
lish Society of Friends, was born near Monyash, Eng- 
land, about 1641. He was converted at the age of ten, 
and first joined the Presbyterians; afterwards attended 
successively the service of the Church of England, then 
the meetings of the Independents, and later of the 
Anabaptists; about 1671 united with the Friends, and 
began to preach, travelling extensively throughout 
England, often persecuted by mobs, and from 1680 to 
1686 imprisoned at Derby. While there he sometimes 
preached from the window to the people, wrote letters 
of encouragement to his brethren, and prepared a small 
volume, entitled The Prisoner's Vindication. In 1707 
he disposed of his estate at Monyash, and, his health 
failing, travelled thereafter but little. He died Jan. 9, 
1711 or 1712, Among other things published by him 
was a Journal of his Life. See The Friend, vii, 61. 

Graumann, Jonaxx. See POLIANDER. 


Graun, Caspar Heinrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born Feb. 2, 1659. He studied at Witten- 
berg, was in 1693 superintendent at Rochlitz, and died 
May 19, 1710, leaving, Definitiones, Hypotheses et Prou- 
positiones Theologie Dogmatum: — Apodizis Aliquot 
Questionum Theolugicarum :—De Gamaliele Cognomine 
Sene. See Ranft, Leben der chursdchsischen Gottesge- 
lehrien; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Graun, Karl Heinrich, an eminent German com- 
poser, was born at Wahrenbritck, Saxony, May 7, 1701. 
He aang in the choir at Dresden, and received instruc- 
tion from various masters, Here he began the com- 
position of cantatas and other sacred pieces at an 
early age. He was afterwards emploved as tenor sing- 
er and composer at the opera-house of Brunswick, and 
became celebrated for his talents throughout Germany. 
In 1740 he became chapel- master to Frederick the 
Great, a position which he retained during the remain- 
der of his life. He died at Berlin, Aug. 8, 1739. Among 
his sacred pieces are two settings of The Passion, and 
his oratorio The Death of Jesus. See Encyclop. Brit, 
9th ed. s. v. 


Grave, Arnold, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg, June 8, 1700. He studied 
at Wittenberg, was preacher in 1727 in the neighbor- 
hood of his native city, accepted a call in 1737 to Ham- 
burg, and died Nov. 18, 1754, leaving, De eo Quantum 
Reformatio Lutheri Profuerit Logice (Hamburg, 1717): 
— De Tertulliant Testimonio de A potheoss Christi (1722): 
— Athanasius de Morte Christi Referens (eod.) : — De 
Moderatione Theologica (1123). See Schmersabl, Neue 
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Nachrichten von verstorbenen Gelehrten, ii, 478 8q.; Jö- 
cher, iligemetnes Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Grave, Gerhard, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1598. He studied at Rostock, Stras- 
burg, and Jena, was in 1627 pastor at Hamburg, and died 
March 9, 1675, leaving, Tabulæ A pocalyptice :— T keo- 
logu Methodica :—Pent. Quæstionum Theologico- Histo- 
ricurum: — Explicatio Ps, lzviii: — Disput. ad Joh. i, 
14 :— Disput. ad Rom. iii, 28. See Moller, Cimbria Lü- 
terata; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Grave (also Gravius and Greaves), Thomas, 
an English theologian, who died May 22, 1676, is the 
author of, De Linguæ Arabica Utilitate et Prestantia: 
—Observutiones in Persicam Pentateuchi Versionem:— 
Annotationes in Persicam Interpretationem Evangelio- 
rum, the last two are found in vol. vi of Walton's Poly- 
glot. See Wood, Athene Oronienses; Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrien-Lexikon, s, v. (B. P.) 

Graver, ALBERT, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was bom April 3,1575. He studied at different 
universities, was professor of theology at Jena, general 
superintendent at Weimar, and died Nov. 30, 1617, leav- 
ing, Prælectiones in August. Confessionem : —Hurmoma 
Præcipuorum Caleintanorum et Photinimorum : — Expo- 
sitio Prophete Miche :—Bellum Jesu Christi et Joanms 
Calvint :— De Dev in Carne Manifestuto:—De Errore 
circa Doctrinam de Satisfactione Christi pro Peccatis: 
— De Creatione et Angelis: —De Anti-Christo Romano. 
On account of his controversies with the Calvinists, 
Graver was styled clypeus and gladius Lutheranism. 
See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 352; Jocher, Al- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Graves, Kicwarp, an English divine, was born 
in Gloucestershire in 1715, and educated at Abingdon, 
in Berkshire, and at Pembroke College, Oxford. He 
was rector of Cleverton, near Bath, and of Kilmersdon. 
He died in 1804. Among his best-known works are the 
Festoon, or Collection of Epigrams:—Lucubrations in 
Prose «nd Verse, published under the name of Peter 
Pomfret :— The Spiritual Quixote :—Sermons on Vari- 
aus Subjects, Hin last work was The Invalid, with the 
Obvious Means of Enjoying Life. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s v., Allibone, Dict. af Brit. and Amer. A uthoras, 
8. V. 


Graveson, Ioenack HYACINTHE AMAT De, a French 
theologian, was born at Graveson, near Avignon, July 
18, 1670. He joined the order of the Dominicans at 
the Convent of Arles at the age of sixteen, and studied 
theology at the College of St. Jacques, at Paris. He 
was made doctor in the Sorbonne, taught in the convent 
at Arles, went to Rome, refused the first chair in theol- 
ogy in the University of Turin, and returned to Aries, 
where he died, July 26, 1733. His works have been 
collected under the title of Opera Omnia (Venice, 1740). 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gravier, Jacques, a French missionary to Amer- 
ica, arrived in Canada in 1684. He was sent at once 
to the Illinois region, to follow up the labors of Mar- 
quette and others. He made a canoe voyage from 
Kaskaskia down the Mississippi to confer with Iberville: 
went down a second time in 1706, and from thence to 
Europe. He returned in February, 1708, re-embarked, 
and died at sea in April of the same year. He wrote a 
grammar of the [linois language, a journal of his vov- 
age down the Mississippi in 1700, and other works, a 
part of which bave been published. See 4 ppleton's 
Amer, Cyclop. av. 

Gravina, Doxixioo, an Italian theologian, was born 
at Naples in 1580. He entered the order of St. Dom- 
inic, and studied theology; taught in several convents 
of his order the interpretation of the Scriptures; in 
1608 was advanced to the grade of a licensed theulo- 
gian at Rome, where he was professor several years in 
the College of La Minerva, and was occasion- 
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ally to address the pope. He died at Rome in 1643. 
Some of his principal works are, Catholice Prescrip- 
tiones, Adrersus omnes Veteres et Nostri Temporis Hare- 
ticos (Naples, 1619):—Pro Sacro Fidei Catholice et 
Apostolice Deposito, etc. (ibid. 1629) :— A d Discernendas 

Feras a Fulsis Vesionibus et Revelutiontbus Lapis Lydius 

(1638). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gray, John, a Reformed (Dutch) minister, de- 
scended from the Scotch Covenanters, was born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1792, and educated and ordained 
in that country in 1815. He Jed in prayer at the fam- 
ily altar, and bought a Bible, then a costly book, with 
his own earnings, of which he afterwards wrote the his- 
torr, called Little Johnny and his Bible. In 1818 he 
went with his wife to Russian Tartary as a Presbyte- 
ran missionary. After seven years of labor there, he 
returned on the death of his wife, and engaged in home 
mission work in England until 1833, when he re- 
moved to America, and spent the rest of his busy life 
chiefly as a miasionary (Fallaburgh, N. Y. 1833-35; 
Schodack, 1885-46 ; Cohoes, 1847-48; Ghent, 1848-55; 
Cicero, 1856-57). He died in 1865. He was an almost 
constant contributor to the religious press, and was the 
author of several of the most striking tracts of the Amer- 
jean Tract Societv. He was a close observer of men 
and things, an acute thinker and vigorous writer, full 
of strong points and memorable forms of expression. 
His spirit, work, and life were full of Christ, and his 
eamestness was unwearied. See Corwin, Manual of 
‘the Reformed Church in A merica, s. v. (W. J. R.T.) 

Gray, Joshua Taylor, Ph.D., an English Bap- 
tist, born at Davenport, Feb. 9, 1809, was the son of the 
Rev. W. Gray. He was early converted, baptized by 
his father at Northampton, and began to preach in his 
youth. He entered the Baptist College in 1827, and 
in 1830 was ordained pastor of the St. Andrew's Baptist 
Church, Cambridge. His mind not being suited to 
preaching, he opened a school at Brixton, but afterwards 
succeeded Mr. Bligh in his school near Bedford Square, 
London. In 1849 he became pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Hastings, but in 1850 was chosen classical 
tutor at the Baptist College, Stepney. In 1852 con- 

-sumption set in; he visited New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, but was able to address only one Ameri- 
can audience. He returned to his mother’s house in 
Bristol, and died there, July 13, 1854. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist Handbook, 1855, p. 49. 

Gray, Thomas, D.D.. a Congregational minister, 
was born in Boston, Masa, March 16,1772. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard University in 1790, and studied theology 
for a vear there and under Dr. Stillman. After preach- 
ing at several places, he was called to Jamaica Plain, 

. where he was ordained, March 27,1793. In 1843 he re- 

signed in favor of his colleague, Joseph H. Allen. He 
died at Jamaica Plain, June 1, 1847, Gray was an 
agreeable, practical preacher, although it was as a pas- 
tor he was most conspicuous, See Christ. Examiner, 
September, 1847, art. vii; Frothingham, Funeral Ser- 

mon (Boston, 1847). 

Gray, Wiliam, an English prelate of the 15th 
eentury, was son of lord Gray of Codnor, Derbyshire. 
He studied at Balliol College, Oxford, then at Ferrara, 
- Italy, where fora long time he heard the lectures of 
‘Guarinus of Verona, an accomplished scholar. The 
English king appointed him his procurator at the court 
of Rome. and he afterwards was preferred to the see of 
Ely, in which he sat twenty four years, In 1469 he 
gerved as lord-treasarer of England, being the last cler- 
gyman who discharged that office until the appoint- 
ment of Lishop Juxton (or Juxon) in 1635. He died 
Aug. 4, 1478, and was buried in the Cathedral of Ely. 
He wrote many books, which have not survived, how- 
ever. See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), 
i, 370. 

Graziani, Erco.es, the Younger, an eminent Bo- 
. lognese painter, was pets ge and studied under 
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Donato Creti. He painted an immense number of 
works for the Bolognese churches, among which is the 
celebrated picture of St. Peter Consecrating St. Apol- 
kinare, There are other works by him at Rome, The 
Ascension and The Annunciation in La Purita, He died 
in 1765. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Ilist.of the Fine Arts, s v. 

Greaton, Josian, a Roman Catholic priest, was 
born about 1680; entered the Society of Jesus, July 5, 
1708, became a professed father, Aug. 4, 1719, resided 
at St. Inigo’s, Md., from 1721 to 1724; exercised his min- 
istry in Philadelphia for nearly twenty years (1730-50); 
returned to Maryland; and died at Bohemia, Sept. 19, 
1752. Greaton’s name is a prominent one in the early 
annals of Catholicism in Philadelphia. See De Courcy 
and Shea, Hist. of the Cath. Church in the U. S. p. 200. 


Greatrakes, VALENTINE, a famous English thau- 
maturgist, was born at Affane, County Waterford, Ire- 
land, Feb. 14, 1628. At the age of thirteen he was 
obliged, on account of the civil troubles, to leave the 
College of Dublin, and take refuge with his mother in 
England. Some time later he fought in Ireland against 
the rovalists, and after the disbanding of his regiment, 
in 1656, retired to a quiet life. He now imagined that 
he had received from above the power of curing the 
sick, which he actually proved in several cases by sim- 
ply laying on his hands. This, however, drew upon 
him the attention of the local authorities, and being 
summoned before the bishop of Lismore, he was con- 
demned, and had to abetain from his pretensions. He 
was afterwards called to England, where the countess 
Conway was afflicted by a disease which he cured. He 
was then called to London, where he went about daily 
professing to cure invalids. He excited the jealousy 
of the physicians, who began to write pamphlets against 
him, but Greatrakes did not hesitate to refer even to 
members of the court. He died in Ireland about 1700. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. v. 

Grebenitz, Fxras, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who died Dec. 31, 1689, professor of theology at 
Frankfort - on - the - Oder, is the author of, De Christo 
avapantntyp:—Theologia Systematice Propædia :— 
De Scriptura Probunda: — De Regeneratione : — De 
Scripture Sacra Vero Usu: — De Auctoritate Conci- 
liorum, See Witte, Diarium Biogruphicum; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Grebo Version or rux Scrirvrures. The Grebo 
language is predominant in the immediate vicinity of 
cape Palmas, and is supposed to extend considerably 
into the interior. At present the Grebos enjoy the 
benefit of having in their own vernacular the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, Paul's 
epistle to the Romans, his first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, and the book of Genesis. The publication of these 
parts of the Scriptures is due to the American Bible 
Society. (B. P.) 

Greek Versions (Modern) OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
See Romaric VERSION, ' 


Greek-Turkish Version oF THE SCRIPTURES, 
See TURKEY, VERSIONS OF. 


Green, Alexander L. P., D.D., a minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Sevier 
County, Tenn., June 24, 1807, and reared in Jackson 
County, Ala. He joined the Church in his ninth year; 
in 1824 was admitted into the Tennessee Conference; 
at the age of twenty-five was chosen a delegate to the 
General Conference, and was thus elected each session 
except one until his decease. He was one of the chief 
actors in securing a separation, in 1844, between the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North and South, For 
sixty years he gave his entire energies to the Church, 
dying in the midst of his labors, in Nashville, Tenn., 
July 15, 1874. Probably no man of his time made a 
more lasting impression upon his chosen denomination 


GREEN 
than Dr. Green. In winning souls he had but few 
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Green, Thomas Hill, an English philosopher, 


equals. He was self-taught and self-cultured, strictly | was born in 1836. He was educated at Rugby and at 
original, full of pathos, and unrivalled in descriptive | Balliol College. In 1859 he took his bachelor's degree, 
ability. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of ihe M. | began to study Hegel, and gave a good deal of atten- 
E. Church South, 1874, p.70; Simpson, Cyclop. of’ Meth- | tiun to the Tubingen school, especially Baur. Among 


odism, 8. V. 


the fruits of these studies were two essays on the De- 


Green, Anson, D.D., a Canadian Methodist min- velopment of Dogma. In 1866 he commenced lecturing 
ister, was born at Middlebury, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1801. | at Balliol, and in 1878 was elected to the office of 
He went to Upper Canada in 1822, taught school in Whryte's professor of moral philosophy, and shortly 
Prince Edward County, was called into the ministry in | after resigned bis tutorship. He died March 26, 1882. 


1824, received on trial in 1825, ordained as elder in 1830, 
was presiding elder from 1832 to 1845, was book stew- 
ard from 1845, superannuated from 1854 to 1859, was 
again book steward from 1859 to 1865, and retired tinal- 
ly from active service in the latter year. 
el president of the conference in 1842 


1854. He died at his home in Toronto, Feb. 19, 1879. 


For the North British Review he contributed, in 1866, 
on the Philusophy of Aristotle, and on Popular Philos- 
ophy in ùs Relution to Life. His main work followed in 
1874, as part of a new edition of Hume’s works by Green 


He was elect- | and Grose, in four volumes, The first two volumes, in- 
and 1868, and cluding the Treatise on Humun Nature, were prefaced 
Tepresentative to the British Conference in 1846 and by lengthy 


introductory dissertations; one dealing with 
the theoretical philosophy of Locke, Berkeley, and 


Dr. Green was a faithful laborer, a successful and popu- Hume; the other with the ethical views of these writ- 


lar preacher, and discharged with efficiency the duties | ets 


and their contemporaries. “The former,” says a 


of all the offices with which he was intrusted. He wrote | Writer in the Academy, ‘‘is a probably unequalled piece 


his own Life and Times, a valuable 


book, which was of minute and at the same time comprehensive criti- 


published at the request of the conference. See Min- | cism of the origins of current English philosophy.” Io 


utes of the Toronto Conference, 1879, p. 13. 

Green, Georg, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born July 8, 1636. He studied at Witten- 
berg, Leipsic, and Strasburg, was for some time professor 
at Wittenberg, in 1678 court-preacher at Dresden, and 
died Aug. 22, 1691. He wrote, Tres Disputationes 
Sibyllis :— Duc Disputationes de Rebus Herodis Magni: 
—De Ecclesia Bohemica :— De Heresi Veterum Pra- 
destinatianorum:—De Concilio Niceano. See Moller, 


December, 1877, professor Green began, in the Contem- 
porary Review, a series of papers on “Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes: their Application of the 
Doctrine of Evolution to Thought.” Besides, in sev- 
eral short reviews published in the Academy, be has 


de | made contributions of permanent value to the literature 


of philosophical criticism. 
May, 1882, (B. P.) 


Green, Valentine, an eminent English mezzo- 


See Contemporary Review, 


Cimbria Litterata; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lez- | tinto engraver, was born in Warwickshire in 1739, In 


ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Green, Georg Sigismund, the Younger, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born April 8, 1712, 
at Chemnitz. He studied at Wittenberg and Leipsic, 
in which latter place he also lectured in 1782, 
he was rector at Meissen, in 1746 archdeacon, 
Jan. 12, 1754. He wrote, De Luco Religioni ab Abra- 
hamo Consecrato, ad Genes, zxri, 33 (Leipsic, 1785) :— 


1765 he went to London and devoted himself to mez- 
zotinto engraving, which, without the aid of an instrue- 
tor, he elevated to a high degree of perfection. In 1789 
he obtained the exclusive privilege from the king of 


In 1786 | Bavaria of engraving and publishing prints after the 
and died | pictures in the Düsseldorf gallery, and in 1795 he pub- 


lished twenty-two prints from that collection. In 1767 
he was elected a member of the Incorporated Society 


De Vite in Templo Hierosolymitano a Romanis Reperta of Artists in Great Britain, and in 1774 an associate en- 


(1787) :—De Clypeis in Loco Sacro Suspensis (eod.) :— 


graver of the Royal Academy. He died July 6, 1813. 


De Regibus Sacerdotibus (1739; contained in Kzerci- | The following are some of his important works: The 
tationes Philol. Antiqua et Critica, Meissen, 1/44) :— Stoning of Stephen; The Raising of Lazarus; Christ 
De Plantatis in Domo Jehorah:—De Anno Quinquuge- | Culling to him the Little Children; Jacob Blessing the 
simo Dei Sacris Ministrorum: — De Choreis a Paulo | Sons of Joseph; Daniel Interpreting Belshatzar:s 
Interdictis: ~De Summa Decalogi :—De Deo Fulmina- | Dream; The Annunciation; The Nativity; The Virgin 
tore: — De Vento Nuntio et Symboli Dei, contained in | and Infant; St. John with his Lamb; The Extombing 
Ezercittationum Sacrarum Decas Prima. See Diet- of Christ. , See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
mann, Chursdchsische Priester, vol.i; Jécher, A Ugemei- Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 
nes Gelehrten-Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) Greene, Abijah Emmons, D.D.,a Presbyterian 

Green, John, an English prelate, was born about | minister, was born at Greenfeld, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
1706 at Beverly, in Yorkshire, and became, in 1730, a | Dec. 11, 1809. He was prepared for college at the 
fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1748 he | academies at Johnstown and Amsterdam, N. Y.; grad- 
was regius professor of divinity, and in 1750 was master | uated from Union College in 1834; went immediately 
of Benedict College. In 1756 he was dean of Lincoln, | to Princeton Seminary, and remained nearly three years; 
and bishop of Lincoln in 1761. In 1771 he was canon- | was licensed by the Presbytery of Albany, Oct. 15, 1835, 
residentiary of St. Paul's, He died April 25,1779, He | and, after supplying Glenham Church, was ordained by 
published ten occasional Sermons (1749-73) :—The Aca- the Presbytery of North River pastor at Cold Spring, 

. demic (1750). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, | May 16, 1838, from which charge he was released June 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 9, 1841. After this time he labored as stated supply 

Green, Lewis Warner, a Presbyterian minis- successively at Highland Falls, Haverstraw, Rockland 
ter, was born in Boyle County, Ky., Jan. 28, 1806, and Lake, Highland Falls again, Southampton, Rensselaer- 
educated at Centre College, Danville; studied one | Ville, Bleecker, and Hampstead churches, all in the state 
year (1831) at the Princeton Theological Seminary, | of New York, for various periods of time. After 1866 
was licensed by the Transylvania Presbytery, and ap- | he resided, in poor health, at Highland Falls. He died 
pointed professor in Centre College. Subsequently he | in New York city, Oct. 20,1881. See Necrol. Report of 
was elected professor of Hebrew and Oriental liter- Princeton Theol, Sem. 1882, p. 33. 
ature in the Western Theological Seminary, at Alle-| Greene, Maurice, an eminent English musician, 
gheny City, Pa., which position he occupied for many | was born in London in 1696. He composed cathedral 
years, In 1848 he was elected president of Hampden | music, and made collections with a view to its publica- 

Sidney College, Va. He died May 26, 1868. He was tion. Before he was twenty vears old he was organist 
an eminent scholar and a lowly Christian. See Wilson, | of St. Dunstan’s, in 1717 of St. Andrew's, Holborn, in 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 98; Nevin, Presb. Ency- | 1726 of the chapel royal, and of St. Paul’s in 1727. He 

clop. 8. ¥.3 Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 76. | died in London, Sept. 1, 1765, See Chalmers, Biog. 


GREENLANDERS 


Dict, a v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
AV. 


Greenlanders, ReLIGION oF THE. These pev- 
ple, like the other Esquimaux, spiritualize all objects 
that surround them. The spirits are called Innuet, i. e. 
mles Malina and Anianga are the rulers of the sun 
and moon. They were formerly men, but have been 
placed in the heavens. ‘Their food changes their color, 
for they are sometimes red, sometimes yellow, The 
planets are women, who visit each other, therefore 
oftentimes a number are seen together. ‘The rulers of 
the atmosphere are Iunerterirsok and Erloersortok ; the 
spirits of the sea Konguesetokit, and the ice-ruler, Sil- 
lagigsartok. The spirits of fire are called Ingersoit. 
The mountains are inhabited by great spirits and small 
gnomes, Tannersoit and [nnuarolit. ‘The gods of war 
Erkiglit, the spirits of fool Nerrim Innuet, etc., are dis- 
tributed everywhere, and they can be persuaded by 
mysterious means, only known to magicians, to become 
the protecting spirits of men. Such a guardian is called 
Tomgak, but the great spirit, the ruler of all Innuets 
and Torngaka, is called Turngaseak, The wife or moth- 
et of this great spirit is a dreaded being; she is the 
daughter of the surcerer who tore Disko (Greenland) 
from the mainland, and thrust it towards the north. 
She lives under the sea, and injures the fish-traffic. ‘I'he 
invisible ruler of the universe, Scylla or Pirksoma, is the 
unimaginable, omniscient god. The Greenlanders have 
no divine worship with ceremonies, When a young 
man captures his first sea-lion, he lavs a piece of fat 

or meat under a stone as a sacrifice, in order to insure 
good success in hunting. Sun and moon are sister and 
brother. The latter loved his sister, who was very 
beautiful, and he conceived the idea of putting out the 
lamps in winter, in order that he might caress and em- 
brace her. She wanted to know who her lover was, 
and therefore covered her hands with rust, and thus 
blackened his face and clothes. Then she brought in 
the light, and, recognising her brother, she fled. The 
brother lighted a bundle of moss in order to find his 
way and follow her; the moss would not ignite, the 
sister escaped, and was placed in the heavens. The 
sun still follows her, and the dark spots which he has 
are the stripes made by his sister’s blackened hands. 
Heaven, according to the Greenlanders, rests on the top 
of a mountain on the North Pole, about which it re- 
volves daily. They have no knowledge of astronomy 
whatever, which is quite singular, as the stars and 
planets are the only means of reckoning time during 
the long half-year night. They have, however, the 
following theory as to the origin of thunder and light- 
ning: Two old women, inhabiting a log cabin in heav- 
en, are angry with each other over a dry, stretched 
sea)-skin; as often as they strike the skin with their 
fiata, a peal of thunder is heard. When, then, the house 
tambles, and the burning rafters fall, the lightning is 
produced. ‘The rain also has its explanation: The souls 
live in heaven on the brink of a dammed-up sea. When 
this sea swells, the overflowing waters form the rain. 
Their traditions also tell of Adam, Noah, and a flood. 
Rollak was the first man, from whose thumb there 
aprang the first woman, and from her came all human 
beings. When, after many years, the earth sank into 
the sea, only one man was left, who began a new gen- 
eration. The Greenlanders have a twofold conception 
of souls : these are a ahadow, or a breath. A dangerous 
journey must be made by all souls to heaven; for five 
days they must slide down a steep rock, which is there- 
fore covered with blood. 


Greenlandish Version or tHe SCRIPTURES. 
As eariy as 1721, Hans Egede (q. v.), a Norwegian 
clergyman, settled at Sodthaas (latitude 64° north), 
aad his attention was soon arrested by the abject and 

le condition of the natives, He applied himself 
to the study of their language, reduced it to writing, and 
translated the Psalms and the Epistles of St. Paul. His 
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son Paul completed the version of the New Test. 
portions of which were published at Copenhagen in 
1744, followed in 1758 by an edition of the Gospels and 
Acts, and in 1766 by the entire New Test. This 
first attempt being very deficient, Fabricius, after the 
death of Egede (1789), undertook a new translation, 
which was printed in 1799. As this second attempt 
did not prove to be in any respect superior to Egede’s 
version, Moravian missionarics undertook a third trans- 
lation from Luther's German version, which was pub- 
lished in 1822 by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and in subsequent editions by the Danish Bible Society. 
A new aud revised edition was published at Herrnhut, 
under the personal superintendence of several retired 
missionaries from Greenland, in 1851; while of the 
Old Test. only some portions are published. It is said 
that while John Beck, one of the missionaries, was en- 
gaged in transcribing the version of the four Gospels, 
the curiosity of the savages being excited to know what 
he was writing, he read to them the history of the 
Saviour’s agony on the Mount of Olives. Some of 
them laid their hands upon their mouths, as is custom- 
ary among them when they are struck with wonder; 
but one of them, named Kajarnak, exclaimed in a loud 
and serious tone, “ How was that? ‘Tell us that once 
more; for I, too, would fain be saved,” and finally be- 
came converted to God. Up to March 81, 1884, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had distributed 2000 
New Testa, and 1200 portions of the Old Test. See 
Esquimaux Version. (B. P.) 


Greenlaw, GILBERT, a Scotch prelate, was pro- 
moted to the see of Aberdeen in 1890, and was made 
chancellor of the kingdom in 1896. In 1423 this bishop 
was sent on an embassy to Charles VII, king of France, 
by Robert, duke of Albany. He died in 1424. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 28-112. 


Greenleaf, Jonathan, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Newburyport, Mass., Sept. 4, 1785. 
He was deprived of the privileges of an academic edu- 
cation, and when he felt that he was called to preach 
the gospel, he began the study of theology under Dr. 
Bruer, president of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
N. H. He was licensed to preach by the Cumberland 
Association at Saco, Me., in September, 1814. After 
having filled several important charges, he was elected 
corresponding secretary of the American Seaman's 
Friend Society in 1833, in which capacity he labored 
with untiring diligence until 1841. He died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 24, 1865. Dr. Greenleaf was the au- 
thor of, Ecclesiastical Sketches of Matne:—History of 
the Churches of New York: — Thoughts on Paper: — 
The Genealogy of the Greenleaf Family :—A Doctrinal 
Catechism :—and five tracts entitled, The Missing Dis- 
ciple; Experimental Religion; Sudden Death; Misery 
of Dying in Sin; and Shall I Come to the Lord's Sup- 
per? During his connection with the Seaman's Friend 
Society, he also edited the Sailor's Magazine. He con- 
tributed many valuable articles to the religious papers. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1866, p. 111. 


Greenleaf, Patrick Henry, D.D., a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was a native 
of Maine, and a son of the Hon. Simon Greenleaf. 
After graduating at Bowdoin College, he practiced 
law for several years; but turning his attention to 
the ministry, pursued his theological studies under 
bishop Doane, and was duly ordained. He was con- 
nected successively with the dioceses of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. For several 
years he was rector of St. John’s, Charlestown, Mass. ; 
also of St. Paul's, Cincinnati, O.; and in 1862 of Eman- 
uel Church, Brooklyn, in which city he died, June 23, 
1869, at the age of sixty-two years, See Amer. Quar. 
Church Rev., Jan. 1870, p. 635. 


Greenville (Granville or Grenville), Dents, 
D.D., an English clergyman, was born in Cornwall, and 
admitted commoner of Exeter College, Sept. 22, 1657. 





GREES 


The rectories of Easington and Elwick, in the palatine 
of Durham, were conferred upon him. He was installed 
dean of Durham in 1684, and deprived of his prefer- 
ments in 1690, on account of his refusal to acknowledge 
William and Mary. He died at Paris in 1703, leaving 
several theological works, sermons, etc. (1684-89). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Grees, a medieval term, which some assert to be 
derived from Gradus, signifying “a step.” It is fre- 
quently employed by old English writers to designate 
the altar-steps, which anciently were two only; but 
others were added later, until, in more recent times, 
high altars have been elevated on at least seven steps. 
There are some examples of this both in old and mod- 
em churches, 


Greeting - house, a term sometimes applied in 
mediaeval times to the chapter- house of a cathedral, 
where a newly-appointed bishop or dean received the 
greetings respectively of his flock, or the members of 
his cathedral, Such greetings, however, were as fre- 
quently given at the entrance of the choir, or in the 
sacristy. 
in the refectory, or even in the choir after the rites of 
installation. 


Gregentius, Saint, bishop of Tephie, in Arabia, 
was born at Soplian, “on the frontier of Asia,” but 
other authorities say, at Milan, on Dec. 19 (his festal 
day). He went to Alexandria, where he embraced the 
life of an anchorite, and was sent to take charge of the 
Homerites. He propagated Christianity among the 
idvlaters of Yemen, and is said to have died in 552. 
There is a book extant, giving some details of part of 
his life, entitled: Tov iy ayiorc arpic hwy Tonyn- 
Tiov apxiemiayórov yevostvoy Tepowy, etc. (Migne, 
Patrol. Gree. \xxxvi, 5). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Gregorius, BAR-AHRUN (or BAR-llgBRaAUS). See 
ABUL-FARAJ. 


Gregory (1). an Irish prelate, was elected to the 
see of Dublin, and went immediately to England, where 
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To an abbot they were sometimes tendered | 


GREGORY 


near Khesin. He was educated under the direction 
of his father, and made great progress both in science 
and languages. He inherited, in 1058, the guvernment 
of the duchy of Mesopotamia. But neither that dig- 
nity, nor the favor which he enjoyed at the court of 
Constantinople could make him attached to a secular 
life. He separated himself from his wife, sold all his 
goods, distributing the money among the unfortunate, 
and consecrated himself to the monastic life. Gregory 
is less remarkable as an administrator than as a pro- 
tector of letters. He gathered about him Greek and 
Syrian scholars, whom he charged with translating a 
large number of works, written in their own languages, 
‘These versions were revised by Armenian scholars, who 
improved their style. ‘The patriarch himself put his 
hand upon a translation of a martyrology. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gregory III, or ArMesia (named BAHLavust, 
and surnamed the small Vguiaser or Martyrophilus), 
was born in 1092. After the death of his uncle Basil, he 
was consecrated patriarch in 1113, in conformity with 
the dispositions which were made by Gregory II. But 
several bishops found fault with the new patriarch as 
too young, and refused to recognise him. One among 
them, David of Aghthamar, was consecrated patnarch 
at the Council of Droroi-Vankh. But this usurpation 
was condemned in a council convocated in 1114 by 
Gregory III, and composed of two thousand five hun- 
dred bishops and docturs, who established the principle 
that for the election of a patriarch in the future it 
should be necessary to have the unanimous consent of 
the four archbishops. Gregory lived in good under- 
standing with the Romish Church, and died in 1166, 
having arranged that his brother, Nurses 1V, should 
become his successor. He left hymns, which are very 
well written, and which are still sung in the solemnities 
of the Armenian Church. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 3. V. 

Gregory IV, or ARMENIA (surnamed Doha, i.e. 
“the child”), succeeded to his uncle Nurses IV in 1173. 
He gained the admiration of his people by his imposing 
manner, Being charged by the emperor Manuel Com- 


he received his first orders as bishop, from Roger, bish- | nenus to renew the offer of uniting the churches of 
op of Salisbury, Sept. 24, 1121, and was consecrated in | Armenia and Greece, he convoked a council at Tarsus 
the following Octuber. After he had presided thirty- in 1178, but, on account of disputes between the parties, 
one years over his see, the archiepiscopal dignity was the projected union failed of consummation. Gregory 
conferred upon him, at the Council of Kells. He died IV died in 1193, leaving, Odanarer Oghg (poetical lam- 
Oct. 8, 1161. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Abps, of | entation), on the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 
Dublin, p. 41. 1187 — oe — hee — by e the 
Gregory (2), a Scotch prelate, was made bishop of emperor Manuel, and the letter o Sem nore OF the 
Dunkeld in 1169. How iaig he sat is unknown. Ta — of Hrhomgla. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Génė- 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 73. — * — 
Gregory (3), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Ross | «ihe —— ra raat ee ice ag anh fi TRE 
in 1161. He died in 1195, See Keith, Scottish Bish-| E OR 7193, 
ops, p 184. ’ high ”), succeeded his uncle, Gregory IV, in July, 1193, 


although vet quite young. After having administered 
Gregory (4), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Brech- | his office about one year, he conducted himself in such 
in in 1242, See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 158. 


a manner as to make himself odious to the nobility as 
Gregory I,* or Armenia (surnamed the Mami- | Well as to the clergy. He was accused before Leo II. 

gomian), brother and successor of Hamazasb, having | and was put in the fortress of Gobidarh. He died in 

been given as a hostage to the Arabians from the time | 1195. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, $. v. 

of the conquest of Armenia, was sent back into his own] Gregory VI, or Ar{exĒxia (sumamed 4btrad ), 

country in 659, to govern it, with the title of a patri- 


nephew of Gregory III, was clected after the deposition 
arch. He relieved Bagdad from its caliphs until the | of Gregory V. The inhabitants of Great Armenia, and 


year 679, when be made himself independent. But | particularly the monks, refused to recognise him, bc- 
four years later he perished, in 683, in an encounter with | cause the place of his residence, the strong castle of 
the Khazars, who had crossed the Caucasus and in- | Hrhomgla in Cilicia, or Little Armenia, was too far 
vaded Armenia. He erected several buildings, among | away from them. ‘They chose as their patriarch Basil 
which the monastery of Arij, near Erivan, and the) of Ani. When the persecution of the Armenians by 
monastery of Elivard are particularly distinguishable. | the Greeks had broken out, Gregory VI vainly tried to 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 3. v. bring back the emperor Alexis to principles of toler- 
Gregory II, or Armesta (surnamed Mguiaser or | ance. Under his patriarchate the Armenian Church 
Martyrophilus), a patriarch of Armenia, the son ofj bad a good understanding with that of Rome. He died 
Gregory Magisdros, died in 1105, at Garmir-Vankh, |in 1202. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générale, a. v. 


— Gregory VII, or Armenia (surnamed! A Rrarar- 
selsi), was proposed as successor to Jacob I iu 1287, 














* Strictly, Gregory II. See Gregory the Illuminator. 
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bot his attachment to the doctrines of the Roman | forced from him all that they could get. 


GREGORY 
Shah Abbas 


Church was so great that in his stead were clected | required of him an enormous sum, and delivered him 
Constantine II, and afterwards Stephen IV. On the|to his ministers, who put him to torture, in order 
death of the latter, who was a captive in Egypt, Greg- | to force him to disclose his treasures. Under protest 
ory was appointed to fill bis place in 1294, The resi- | the patriarch retired to Van, and then to Amid, where 
dence of his predecessors at Hrhomgla had been de- | he died of grief in 1606. The patriarchal seat, having 
stroyed by the Mamelukes, and so Gregory VII selected | remained vacant, was taken again by Melchisedech. 
his seat in Cilicia, His tendencies to substitute the | See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Roman liturgy for the rites of the Armenian Church 


Gregory VII, or Rome (Antipope). See Bour- 


were regarded with disfavor by the monks of Great | DiN, MAURICE. 


Armenia, who begged him to abstain from such unpopu- 
lar innovations, Having taken the part of the prince 
Sempad against king Thoros, Sempad’s brother, he 
crowned him in 1297, and placed him in subjection to 
the pope. Towards the end of his life, Gregory occu- 
pied himself mostly with the reunion of the Armenian 
and Roman churches. He died in 1306, See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. Vv. 


Gregory or HUNTINGDON, a monk of the 13th cen- 
tury, 80 called from the place of his nativity in Hunting- 
donshire, wag bred a Benedictine monk at Ramsey, 
where he became prior or vice-abbot, a place he de- 
served, being one of the most learned men of his time 
in the languages, He wrote many comments on the 
Latin and Greek classics, and was proficieut in He- 
brew by constant conversing with the Jews, When 


Gregory VIII, or Arsenta (surnamed Khand- | the latter were driven from the kingdom, he purchased 


soghad), succeeded Jacob III in 1411. 


He was a monk | many of their literary treasures for his monastery at 


before his election, The inhabitants of Sis, who had | Ramsay, an institution which exceeded any other of 
poisoned his predecessor, made a conspiracy against | the kind in England for its fine library, rich now espe- 


their new chief, and were punished by the chief of the | cially in Hebrew books. 


Two hundred years after, a 


Mamelukes in Cilicia, but roused themselves again in | monk of the same monastery, John Yong, added yet 


1418, deposing the patriarch, and putting him in a for- | more to the library of his school. 


Gregory was prior 


tress, where he died shortly afterwards. See Hoefer, | of Ramsey for thirty-eight years, flourishing under 


Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gregory IX, or ARMENIA (surnamed Mousape- 
gar/s), succeeded Joseph III in 1440 as patriarch. 
Cilicia had been continually invaded at that time by 


Henry III, and died in the reign of Edward I, about 
1280. See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), 
ii, 101, 

Gregory, Caspar Robue, D.D., a Presbyterian 


different enemies, on which account some of the bishops | minister, was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1824. He 
wished to establish the patriarchal seat in a different | was prepared for college by his brother, Henry D.; 
part of the empire, less exposed to danger, and proposed | graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1843; 
to transfer the see of Sis to the monastery of Echmi-| taught nearly two years in private families; graduated 
adzin. But as Gregory would not consent, they began from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1847; was li- 
to attack him on account of his election, which, in fact, | ceased by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, April 5, 1848; 
had taken place in a small assembly. Accordingly seven | then taught a year, and was ordained an evangelist by 
hundred bishops and doctors united, in 1441, at Ech- | the same presbytery, May 20,1849. His first field of 
miadzin, under the presidency of Zacharias, bishop of | labor was as a missionary to the Choctaw Indians at 
Havats-Tharha, and elected Gurragas, a monk of Kha- | Spencer Academy, in the Indian Territory. In 1850 he 


rabasd, in the province of Khadchperuni. 


The Jatter | left the mission on account of ill-health. He next sup- 


established himself at Echmiadzin, while Gregory con- | plied the church at Oneida, Madison Co., N. Y., from 
tinued in the city of Sis, being recognised only by the | April 20, 1851, until installed as its pastor, Feb. 9, 1852, 
inhabitants of Cilicia. He died in 1447. See Hoefer, | continuing his labors until 1862; was installed pastor 


Nowe. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gregory X, or ARMENIA (sumamed Magovetst), 
was elected patriarch, in 1443, to succeed Gurragas, 
whom Zacharias, bishop of Havuts-Tharha, had de- 
posed. Yacoub Bey, of Erivan, governor of Armenia, 
imposed on him a heavy tribute, which, however, did 
not prevent Gregory from finding the means to repair 
the patriarchal church. He died in 1462. 
fer, Nuuv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gregory XI, or ARMENIA, was elected patriarch 
in 1536, after the death of Sarkis III. He died in 1541, 
and was succeeded by Stephen V. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 


of the First Church of Bridgeton, N. J., May 12, 1864, 
and was released Oct. 7, 1873, immediately becoming 
professor of sacred rhetoric in Lincoln University, Pa. 
He died there, Feb. 26, 1882. Dr. Gregory was an ear- 
nest man, his preaching of a high quality, and as a pro- 
fessor was devoted and faithful. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1882, p. 46. 


See Hoe-| Gregory, Henry, D.D., a minister of the Protes- 


tant Episcopal Church, was born Sept. 22, 1803, at Wil- 
ton, Fairfield Co., Conn. He graduated at Hobart 
College in 1826; was ordained deacon in 1829, and pres- 
byter in 1831; officiated first in Moravia, N. Y.; was 
called to Calvary Church, Homer, in 1833; went as mis- 
sionary to the Menomonee Indians, near Green Bay, 


Gregory XII, or Armenta, succeeded Michael of | Wis., in 1836; returned to Homer in 1838, and two years 
Sebastopol as patriarch in 1562. He died in 1573, and | after was elected rector of St. Paul's Church, Syracuse, 


was succeeded by Stephen VI. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 


See Hoefer, Nour. | N.Y.; became the first rector of St, James's Free Church, 


in the same city, in 1848, but resigned in 1857 on ac- 


Gregory XIII, or Armunra, was born at Edessa, | count of impaired health; subsequently accepted the 


As he was in possession of a large fortune, the patri- presidency of De Veaux College at Suspension Bridge, 
arch Melchisedech and his coadjutor, David, offered to remaining in that position two years, when he estab- 
transfer to him their dignity, if he would consent to pay | lished the Church Book Depository at Syracuse. He 
their debts. Serapion (the former name of Gregory | died there, April 5, 1866. In connection with the free 
XIII) went to Joulfa (near Ispahan) in 1602, to nego- church system, Dr. Gregory published, in 1850, a tract 
tiate with the patriarch the conditions of the arrange- | °" the Christian Tenth. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 
ment, but could not settle anything. Some inhabitants | July, 1866, p. 311. 
of that city took him to Echmiadzin, and elected him | Gregory, John, an English churchman of the 17th 
i > Ang. 14, 1608. That dignity caused Gregory | century, was born of humble parents at Amersham, 
the loss of his fortune. The Turks, who were on the | Buckinghamshire, Nov. 10, 1607. He was educated at 
point of being driven out of Armenia by the troops of | Christ Church College, Oxford, where for many years 
shah Abbas, requested the payment of all debts. Mel- | he studied sixteen hours a day. He became an ex- 
shisedech being insolvent, they seized his successor, and | quisite linguist and general scholar, Lis modesty setting 


GREGORY 


the greater lustre to his learning. He wrote notes on 
Dr. Ridley’s book of Cictl and Ecclesiastical Law. He 
was chaplain of Christ Church, and was thence preferred 
prebendary of Chichester and Sarum. He died at Kid- 
lington, Oxfordshire, in 1646. His Opera Posthuma 
are faithfully set forth by John Gurgain. See Fuller, 
Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 208; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit.and Amer. Authors, s. v. 

Gregory, Samblak, a Russian prelate, was a na- 
tive of Bulgaria, and became metropolitan of Kiev in 
1414. He went to the Courcil of Constance in 1418, 
and died the year following. It is certain that this 
prelate was a Catholic, for his name is found in one 
of the ancient liturgies, The library of the synod of 
Moscow is in possession of twenty-seven Discourses of 
this metropolitan. See Ilvefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
8 v. 

Greiling, Jonaxnx Curistori, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was bom Dec. 23, 1765. He was 
preacher in 1797 in Saxony, in 1805 superintendent at 
Aschersleben, and died April 3, 1840. He wrote, Die 
Biblischen Frauen (Leipsic, 1814, 2 vols.) :— Das Leben 
Jesu von Nuzareth (Halle, 1813) :— Ueber die Urverfas- 
sung der upostolischen Christengemeine (1819) :— Versuch 
über das wechselseitige Verhdltnies des Staats und der 
Kirche (1802) :— Neue praktische Materialien zum Kun- 
gelcortrag (1798-1804, 6 vols.) : — Neueste Materialien 
(1821-27, 6 vols.) :—.4 mfsvortrdge (1805). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 162, 550; ii, 18, 20, 25, 66, 125, 
164; Zuchold, Bill. Theol. i, 465. (B. P.) 

Greith, Kart Joann, a Roman Catholic doctor 
of theology and prelate, was born in 1807 at Rapperswyl. 
In 1863 he was made bishop of St. Gall, the second after 
the foundation of that diocese, He died May 17, 1882. 
He wrote, Die deutsche Mystik im Prediger-Orden von 
1250-1350 (Freiburg, 1860) :—Geschichte der altirischen 
Kirche (ibid. 1867): — Der heilige Gallus, der Apostel 
A lemanniens (St. Gall, 1865) :—Licht und Recht zur Ver- 
theidigung seiner bischiflichen Pflichtstellung (Einsie- 
deln, 1874). (B. P.) 

Gremiālè, an episcopal ornament for the breast, 
lap, and shoulders; originally a plain towel of tine linen, 
used in ordination to protect the sacred vestments from 





French Gremiale of Purple Silk (of the 16th centary). 


any drops of unction that might fall in the act of anoint- 
ing candidates fur the priesthood. In later times it 
was made of silk or damask, to match the episcopal 
vestments, and was used in certain French dioceses both 
at solemn and high mass, 

Grenvil, WILLIAM be, an early English prelate, 
was born of a noble family in Cornwall; became canon 
of York, dean of Chichester, chancellor of England un- 
der king Edward J, and finally archbishop of York. His 
confirmation to this last preferment was delayed until 
he had paid the pope nine thousand five hundred marks, 


which reduced him to such poverty tbat he had to be | mi 
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relieved by the clergy of his province. He had this 
compensation—he was consecrated by the very hands 
of pope Clement V. He highly favored the Templars, 
but persons so greatly opposed as they were by the pope 
and Philip of France had more fear of losing than hope 
of gaining by his friendship. He was present at the 
Council of Vienna (1311), where he had a high place 
assigned him. He died at Cawood in 1315, and was 
buried in the Chapel of St. Nicholas, leaving the repu- 
tation of an able statesman and a good scholar. See 
Fuller, Worthtes of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 309. 

Grenz, Anam, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born at Rochlitz in 1700. He studied at Leipsic, 
was preacher in 1728, and died at Dresden, April 22, 
1773, leaving, Lucubratio Theologica in Joh. vii, 48, 49 
(Leipsic, 1789) :— De Apocrisiurits (1748) :—De eo qui 
Major est Templo ad Matth. zii, 6 (1752), ete. See 
Dietmann, Chursdchsische Priester; Jicher, Allgemei- 
nes Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, 
Lat. i, 613. (B. P.) 

Greswell, Epwarp, an English ecclesiastical writ- 
er, was born at Manchester in 1797. Ie was educated 
at Oxford, where he became a fellow, and vice-presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College. He devoted hia life 
chiefly to theological literature. He died at Oxford, 
June 29,1869. Among his more important publica- 
tions are, Expositions of the Parables and other Parts 
of the Gospels (1834, 1835, 5 vols.):—Prolegomena ad 
Harmoniam Evangelicam : — Dissertations upon the 
Principles and Arrangement of a Harmony of Gospels 
(2d ed. 1887, 5 vols.) :— Fasti Temporis Catholici (1852, 
5 vola.). See Appleton'’s Amer. Cyclop. s. v. 

Gretsch, Apriax, a Roman Catholic theologian, 
was born at Vienna, Oct. 11, 1752. He joined the Bene- 
dictines in 1770, was in 1784 professor of theology at 
Vienna, in 1796 dean of the theological faculty, and 
died Oct. 28, 1826, leaving eight volumes of Sermons, 
Sce Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, & v.; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 113. (B. P.) 


Greuter, Marrnikt, a reputable French engraver, 
was born at Strasburg in 1566, and acquired the prin- 
ciples of the art in his native city. He went to Rome, 
where he settled permanently, and executed a number 
of plates, among which are the fullowing: The Virgina 
Seated, with the Infant Jesus and St. John; Mary Mag- 
dalene Sitting. He died at Rome in 1638. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8 v. 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste, an eminent French paint- 
er, was born at Tournus (Burgundy) in 1726, and stud- 
ied under Grandon. He went to Paris, and produced 
his celebrated picture of The Father Explaining the 
Scriptures to his Children, which at once established 
his reputation. Many of his works have been engraved 
by eminent French artists, He died at Paris, March 
21, 1805. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Spooner, Biog, I/ist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Grew, Osapian, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born at Atherston, November, 1607, in the parish of 
Manceter, Warwickshire, and educated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was ordained in 1635; became min- 
ister of the great parish of St. Michael's, Coventry; was 
ejected at the Restoration for nonconformity ; and died 
in 1698, He published sume Sermons (1663) :—and 
Meditutions upon the Parable of the Prodigal Sun (1678). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. ef Brit, 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Grial, Juan, a Spanish canonist, who flourished in 
the second part of the 16th century, is known as the 

editor of Isidori Hispalensis Opera (Madrid, 1599). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 917; Antonii Béblio- 
theca Hispanica ; Jécher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 
Grier, John Ferguson, D.D., a Presbyterian 
nister, was born at Deep Run, Pa., in 1784. He 


GRIER 


graduated from Dickinson College in 1803 with the 
first honors of his class; studied theology privately; 
was licensed by the New Castle Presbytery in 1810; or- 
dained pastor of the Church at Reading in 1814, and 
vied June 26, 1829. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Palpy, iii, 467. 

Grier, John Nathan Ccldwell, D.D.,a Presby- 
terian minister, was born June 8, 1792,at the Forks of the 
Brandywine, Pa. In 1809 he graduated from Dickinson 
College; subsequently studied theology with his father, 
Rev. Nathan Grier; was licensed by the New Castle Pres- 
bytery, April 7, 1812, and engaged in preaching to vacant 
churches iu Delaware. In 1814 he succeeded his father 
as pastur at the Forks of Brandywine, and after a long 
and fruitful ministry there, he resigned in 1873, and re- 
tired to his farm. He died at New Castle, Sept. 12, 1880. 
See New York Observer, Sept. 23,1880. (W. P.S.) 

Griesinger, Georg Friedrich von, a Proteatant 
theologian of Germany, was born March 16, 1734. He 
studied at Thbingen, was in 1766 deacon at Stuttgart, 
in 1586 member uf consistory, in 1799 doctor of theol- 
ogy, and died April 27, 1828, leaving, De Decentiu Re- 
salalitionis Generis flumans (Tübingen, 1758 ):— De 
Commodis Angelorum Bonorum ex Opere Redemptionis 
(1766) :— Theologia Dogmatica (1825) :— Initia Theolo- 
gie Moralis (1826 ):—Finletung in die Schriften des 
neuen Bundes (1799) :— Ueber die Authentie der alttesta- 
mentiichen Schriften (1804) :— Ueber den Pentuteuch 
(1806) :— Die sdmmilichen Schriften des alten und neuen 
Testaments (1824). See Döring, Die gelehrien Theologen 
Deutschlands, a.v.; Winer, Handbuch der Theol. Lit, i, 
77, 18, 82, 389 ; ii, 297. (B. P.) 

Griesinger, Johann Burchard, a Lutheran 
preacher of Germany, was born Dec. 17, 1638, at 
Worms. Being blind from his third vear, he did not 
begin bis studies until the age of ninetecn. He went 
to the universities of Strasburg and Jena, and settled 
in 1686 at Königsberg, where he became famous as a 
preacher. He died July 15, 1701, leaving, De Conceptu 

Quidilatico Immutabilitatis Dei: —De Genuina Nominis 
Tetrogrammati. See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, s. v. 


Griffet, Hexrı, a French Jesuit and court-preacher, 
was born at Moulins, Oct. 9, 1698, and died at Brussels, 
Feb. 22, 1771, leaving, among other works, L’ Annee du 
Chrétien (Paris, 1747, 18 vols.) :— Krercise de Piélé pour 
la Communion (ibid. 1748) :—Sermons (Liege, 1767, 4 
vols.). 
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See Nour. Dict. Hist.; Jocher, Allgemeines 
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but entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a member of 
the Established Church; finished his under-graduate 
career, and gained a fellowship in 1811, which he held 
until 1829, when be became rector of Clonfeacle, in the 
diocese of Armagh. On Jan, 1, 1854, he was conse- 
crated Lord Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
He died at the University Club, Dublin, April 5, 1866. 
See Amer. Quar. Church Rer. July, 1866, p. 324. 


Griffin, Nathaniel Herrick, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born at Southampton, L. I., Dec. 28, 
1814. He graduated from Williams College, Mass., in 
1834; spent two years in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; was a tutor in his alma mater in 1836-37; be- 
came thereafter stated supply successively at West- 
hampton, N. Y., and at Franklin; was ordained by the 
Presbytery June 27, 1839; was pastor at Delhi; acted as 
assistant professor in Williams College (1841-42), and as 
a teacher in Brooklyn (1843-46), professor of Latin and 
Greek in Williams College (1846-53), of Greek (1853- 
57), a teacher in Williamstown, Masa, (1857-68), libra- 
rian there (1868-76), and died in that place, Oct. 16, 
1876. See Gen. Cut. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p. 99. 


Griffith, Davin, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 


clergyman, was born in New York city in 1742. His 


father was a native of Wales, who came to America in 


| early life, settling on a farm on the East River. After 
| preliminary study in his native city, David went to 


England and graduated in London as a student of 
medicine. About 1763 he returned to America, and 
began practice in the interior of the province of New 
York. <A few years after he studied theology, went to 
England, was admitted to orders in August, 1770; soon 
after was sent tu Gloucester County, N. J., as a missionary 
of the Suciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. From the close of 1771 until May, 1776, 
he was rector of Shelburne Parish, Loudon Cu., Va.; 
when he entered the American army as chaplain of the 
3d Virginia Regiment, remaining until the close of 
1779. In 1780 he became rector of @rist Church, 
Alexandria, Va. Throughout the latter part of his life 
he is said to have enjoyed the confidence of General 
Washington, who was his parishioner for a number of 
vears. It is reported that he was the first clergyman 
to propose a convention for the independent organiza- 
tiou of the Church after the Revolution. In May, 1785, 
he was a member of the first convention that met in 


Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Quérard, France Littératre; | Richmond, Va. under the act of incorporation; and hé 
Lichtenberger, Hacyclon. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; | was appointed a delegate to the ensuing General Con- 


Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a v. (B. P.) 

Griffi (Lat. Gryphius), LEONARDO, 
an Italian prelate, was born at Milan 
in 1437. In 1478 he was made bishop 
of Gubbio, and five vears afterwards 
was transferred to the archbishopric 
of Benevento. He died at Rome in 
1485, leaving (in the collection of 
Muratori, Scriptores Rerum /talica- 
rum, xxv, 465) a small piece of poe- 
try in hexameter, which narrates the 
exploits of Braccio de Perouse with 
Aguila. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, & v. 

Griffin, in Greek mythology, was 
a fabulous animal, in size like a lion, 
with four clawy feet, two wings, and 
the hooked bill of an eagle. It scems 
to have been an Oriental conception. 
This fantastic creature is the centre § 
of a rare circle of myths, and it is "S 
mentioned by Hesiod and Herodotus 


vention. In May of that year he was chosen bishop, 





A Team of Grifflus Attached to a Car of Apollo. 


as the guard of the gold in the innermost of northern | but was unable to meet the expenses of a voyage to 


Europe, which the one-cyed Arimaspes stole. 


England for consecration. Accordingly, in May, 1789, 


Griffin. Henry, D.D., au Irish prelate, was born | he resigned his claim to the office. He died in Phila- 
July 10, 1786. He was originally a Roman Catholic, | delphia, Pa., Aug. 3, 1789, Dr. Griffith was regarded as 
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a sound and able divine, and was universally esteemed. | as a token of respect, a vote was passed exempting his: 


See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 2:0. 


Griffiths, Davin, a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Glanmeilwch, Carnarganshire, Dec. 20, 
1792. He was converted when about eighteen years 
of age, studied two years at Neuaddlwyd Academy, 
three at Wrexham College, aud three at the Missionary 
College, Gosport; was ordained as missionary to Mada- 
gascar, reaching his destination in 1821, He formed 
the first native Christian church in that island, but 
after nearly tifteen years of labor, when the mis- 
sionaries were compelled to leave the country, he re- 
turned to England. Two years later he received a let- 
ter from the Queen of Madayascar, permitting him to 
return for five vears, at his own expense, in the capacity 
of a trader, but in reality a missionary. He was again 
expelled from the island, and after travelling on sea 
and land about the coast of Africa, and the Comoro 
Isles, he returned to his native country in 1842, and 
published a history of Madagascar, in Welsh. In 1852 
he established a church in Kington, Radnorshire. 
About this time, learning that Madagascar was free for 
mission work, he, in company with Messrs. Joseph Frec- 
man and T. W. Meller, commenced a new and improved 
translation of the Bible into the Malagasy language, 
and finished it shortly before his death, which occurred 
at Machynlleth, March 21, 1863. Mr. Griffiths was 
emphatically practical. He could preach in three lan- 
guages, andl had a good knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, French, Chaldee, and Arabic. Besides his 
work on the Malagasy Bible, he translated into the lan- 
guage of Madagascar, The Anxious Inquirer, Friend of 
Sinners, Come to Jesus, It is I, and Treatise on the Res- 
urrection; corrected former translations of Pilgrim's 
Progress, and several tracts; corrected and enlarged 
former works, English and Malagasy Dictionary; Ma- 
lugusy and English Dictionary; Vocabulary of Mala- 
gasy and English. Besides his History of Madagascar, 
he published, A History of Madagascar Martyra, in 
English: — Melagasy Grammar : — Catechisms : — 
Hymn ioe $ Essay on Destiny: — The Poor Rich 
Man, and the Rich Poor Man, and several Tracts. Also 
left ready for the press, Peep of Duy, and Line upon 
Line. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-Book, 1864, p. 216. 

Grigg, Josern, an English Presbyterian, was asis- 
tant minister at the Silver Street Church, London, from 
1743 to 1747, at which Jast date he married the widow 
of Colonel Drew, a lady of much property, and retired 
to St. Albans, where be preached for his dissenting 
brethren occasionally, He contributed poetical pieces 
to several works between 1755 and 1765, when he issued 
a small tract of Hymns on Divine Subjects, These were 
collected in a small volume by Daniel Sedgwick, and 
published in 1861. Mr. Grigg died at Walthamstow, 
Oct. 29, 1768. One of bis hymns, written when he was 
only ten years old, “Jesus! and shall it ever be,” is still 
a favorite. See Gadsby, Hymn Writers, p. 68. 


Griggs, Leveretr, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Tolland, Conn., Nov. 17, 1808. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1829, was engaged for a 
year and a half in teaching at Mount Hope Institute, 
near Baltimore, Md., studied at the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary two years, and acted as tutor in Yale Col- 
lege for the same Jength of time, while pursuing his 
theological studies in the Yale Divinity School, He 
was ordained at North Haven, Oct. 30, 1833, and re- 
mained as pastor till July 30, 1845, when he accepted a 
call to the Chapel Street Church (now Church of the 
Redeemer), New Haven. After supplying the pulpit 
of the Second Church in Millbury, Mass., for a time, he 
became, in 1856, pastor of the Church, where he con- 
tinued fourteen years. For a time he acted as an agent 
of the Western College Society. His home, during the 
last years of his life, was in Bristol, Conn., and he died 
there Jan. 28, 1883. ‘The high esteem in which he was 
held in this town is indicated by the circumstance that, 


property from taxation. 


See The Congregatsonalst, 
Feb. 8, 1883. (J. C. 8.) 


Grille (1), a metal screen, to enclose or protect any 
particular spot, locality, shrine, tomb, or sacred oma- 
ment; (2) a gate of metal enclosing or protecting the 
entrance of a religious house or sacred building ; (3) the 
wicket of a monastery ; (4) a small screen of iron bars 
inserted in the dvor of a monastic or conventual build- 
ing, in order to allow the inmates to converse with 
visitors, or to answer inquiries without opening the 
duor. 

Grillet, Jkax, a French missionary, one of the first 
explorers of Guiana, was born about 1630. He jvined 
the Jesuits, and was sent out to Guiana, where he be- 
came superior of the establishment of his order until 
the English squadron destroyed the colony, Oct. 22, 
1667. In 1674 he made an exploring tour through a 
part of that country, of which on his return to France 
he published an account. Grillet died about 1676. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Grimaldi, Agostino, a Genoese prelate, third son 
of Lambert, prince of Monaco, studied belles-lettres and 
theology, and became a particular friend of cardinals 
Bembo and Sadolet. In 1505 he was elected abbot of 
Lerins, and assisted in 1512 at the Council of Lateran, 
On account of some political offence, Francis L deprived 
him of all bis revenues in France. Charles V indem- 
nitied him by giving him the bishopric of Majorca and 
the archbishopric of Oristano; he had even designated 
him to pope Clement VII as caniinal, but Agostino died 
before his promotion, probably of poison, April 12, 1532, 
There are extant of this prelate several letters to illus- 
trious men of his time. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. v. 


Grimaldi, Domenico, a Genoese prelate, was 
born in 1592, being the son of Giambattista Grimaldi, 
lord of Montaldeo. He had distinguished himself in 
the army when pope Pius V appointed him commissary- 
general of the galleys of the Church, in which capacity 
he took an active part in the battle of Lepanto. Hie 
afterwards entered into orders, and obtained the abbey 
of Mont Majour-les-Aries, In 1581 Gregory XIII gave 
him the bishopric of Savona, from which he was trans- 
ferred, in 1584, to the see of Cavaillo, as archbishop and 
vice legate. He persecuted Protestants with rigor and 
cruelty. He died in 1592, See Hoefer, Nouv. - Bsog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Grimaldi, Geronimo, a Genoese statesman and 
prelate, occupied the principal offices of the republic, 
and accomplished several diplomatic missions with suc- 
cess. After the death of his wife, he entered into the 
ministry, and casily attained the first dignities of the 
Church. He was made caniinal, with the title of Sc 
Georges-in-Velatro. He obtained afterwards the arch- 
bishopric of Bari, and then that of Genoa, where he 
died in 1543. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Grimaldi, Giovanni Francesco (called 7? Bo- 
lognese), an eminent Italian landscape painter, was born 
at Bologna in 1606, and studied under the Caracci. He 
went to Rome for improvement, and soon rose to emi- 
nence. He was employed by Innocent X in the Vati- 
can and at Monte Cavallo. He was invited to Paris 
by cardinal Mazarin, and was employed in the Louvre 
by Louis XIV. On retuming to Rome he received 
numerous commissions, was patronized by Alexander 
VII and Clement IX, was twice appointed president of 
the Academy of St. Luke, and attained both fame and 
fortune, One of his best works was the Baptism of 
Christ. He died in 1680, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine A rte, s. v, 

Grimaldi, Giuseppe Maria, an Italian prelate, 
was born at Moncalieri (Piedmont), Jan. 3, 1754. He 
studied at Turin, entered the ministry, and was re. 
ceived as doctor of theology in the university at Turin, 
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afterwards went to Verceil, in 1779, and was appointed 
canon of the cathedral there in 1782. In 1811 he as- 
sisted at the Council at Paris, and took part in the com- 
mission appointed to revise the response to the emperor. 
He died Jan. 1, 1830. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8, v, 

Grimaldi, Nicolo, a Genoese prelate, was born 
Dec. 6,1645. He was at first clerk of the apostolic cham- 
ber, and superintendent of the streets and roads of Rome. 
In 1696 he became prefect of the pontitical almonry. 
After having made good use of these different employ- 
ments, he left them to become secretary of the congre- 
gation of the bishops and regulars, in 1701. Clement 
XI made him cardinal, May 17, 1706, and on Sept. 14 
following he was made legate of Bologna. After being 
prefect of the Consultus for several years, he passed over, 
June 8, 1716, to the order of the cardinal priests, He 
died Oct. 26, 1717, leaving an immense fortune. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Grimes, L. A., a distinguished colored Baptist min- 
ister, was born a slave at the South iu 1808. While 
acting as a coachman in Washington, D. C., he attract- 
ed the attention and secured the friendship of the late 
Rev. Dr. Rollin H. Neale, then a student in that city. 
He soon became a good scholar and a most acceptable 
preacher, hokling fur twenty-five years the pastorate of 
a colored Baptist Church in Boston. He died there, 
March 14,1873. Mr. Grimes took a special interest in 
the education of colored men as ministers of the gospel, 
and for several years was one of the most useful trustees 
of the Wayland Seminary, Washington, D.C. See The 
Watchman, March, 1873. (J. C. S.) 

Grimm, Heinrich ADOLPH, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Sept. 1, 1747, at Siegen, in 
Prussia, and died at Duisburg, Aug. 29, 1813, doctor and 
professor of theology. He published, Jone et Obudia 
Oracula Syriuce (Duisburg, 1805) : — Chald. Chresto- 
mathie mit einem vollständigen Glossarium (1801): — 
Exegetische Anfsätze zur Anfklärung schwieriger Stel- 
len der Schrift (1793) :— Der Prophet Jonas erklärt 
(1789) : — Nahum erklärt, mit Anmerkungen (1790). 
See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 9, 54, 125, 192, 227, 
228; ii, 267; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 343. (B. P.) 

Grindrod, E»{uxn, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born in Clay Lane, near Rochdale, Feb, 28, 1786. 
The family removed to Liverpool when Edmund was 
young. At about the age of twenty, when assisting 
his father and brothers in the erection of the new ex- 
change buildings in that city, he had a narrow escape 
from instant death. In 1806 he was received into 
the ministry, and henceforward labored on some of 
the most important charges. In 1826 a great revival 
blessed his labors in Edinburgh ; in 1827, with Christian 
gentleness and firmness, he withstood the torrent of 
opposition at Leeds on the organ question; in 1832 
and 1833 he was secretary of the conference; in 1834 
was president of the Canadian Conference at Kingston ; 
in 1834 and 1835, while stationed at Manchester, he 
again passed through a bitter contlict. In 1837 Grindrod 
was elected president of the British Conference at Leeds; 
in 1840 he went to his last appointment, fifth London 
or Lambeth circuit; in April, 1841, he underwent a se- 
rere surgical operation, and died May 1, 1842. He 
wrote, besides essays in periodicals, and several sermons, 
published collectively, The Duties, Qualifications, and 
Lxcouragements of Class-Leaders (Lond. 1831, 12mo) :— 
Compendium of the Laws and Regulations of Wesleyan 
Methodism (ibid. 1842, 8vo). See Wesl. Meth. Maga- 
sine, July, August, September, 1846; Stevenson, Ciy 
Road Chapel, p. 318,347; Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1842; Smith, //ist. of Weal. Methodism, iii, 462 sq. 

Grinfield, Eowarp WItuiay, an English clergy- 
man aml scholar, was born in 1784. He commenced 
his career as a writer in 1818. From 1827 to 1843 he 
published little, being emploved during that time on 
his Nocum Testamentum Hellenisticum (2 vols, 8vo), the 
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design of which was to show the close connection be- 
tween the Septuagint and the Greek Testament. The 
next five years were spent in preparing the Scholia 
Hellenistica (2 vols. 8vo). For fifty years he labored to 
elevate the Septuagint to its proper place as an inter- 
preter of the Hebrew text. ‘To this end he collected 
all the various editions of the book, and all the litera- 
ture relating to them. In addition to the above, his 
publications are, An Apology for the Septuagint, in 
which its claims to Biblical and canonical authority are 
stated and defended (1850, 8vo), a number of sermons, 
and theological and other treatises. He died July 9, 
1864. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 
A V. 


Grinnell, DaxıeL T., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector of St. Paul's Church, Jackson, 
Mich., the most of his ministry being spent in this pas- 
torate. For a long time he was a member of the mis- 
sionary committee of his diocese. He died June 2, 
1868, aged fifty-five years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 
1869, p. 109. 


Grischow, JoHann Hernricn, inspector of the 
Halle Bible Society, was born in 1685, After com- 
pleting his studies, he devoted his talents entirely to 
the work of the Bible Society, founded by the marquis 
of Canstein (q. v.), and died at Halle, Nov. 6, 1754. He 
translated into Latin Bingham's Christian Antiquities 
(1724, 10 vols.); he also translated from the German 
into Latin the works of Spener, Francke, Freylinghau- 
sen, etc. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 606. (B. P.) 


Griswold, Rurvs WiıL{or, D.D., a Baptist min- 
ister and writer, who was born Feb. 15, 1815, at Benson, 
Rutland Co., Vt., and died in New York, Aug. 27, 1857, 
was literary manager of a number of journals in sev- 
eral of the principal cities of the Union, such as, The 
New- Yorker, The Brother Jonathan, and The New 
World; in 1842 and 1843 editor of Grahum's Magazine; 
and from August, 1850, to April, 1852, conducted the 
Internationul Muyazine. Beénides these, he prepared 
numerous works, especially The Poets of America 
(1842), etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, 
Authors, s. v.; Duyckinck, Cyclop. of Amer. Ltt. ti, 582. 

Grithe-stool. See Frirnstoot. 


Grobe, JoHANN Samuet, a Lutheran theologian 
of Bavaria, who died Dec. 23, 1837, is the author of, 
Christliche Hauspostille (Hildburghausen, 1824-34, 3 
vola.) :—Evangelischer Morgen- und A bendsegen anf alle 
Tage des Jahres (1829; 2d enlarged ed. by Teuscher, 
1857) : — Gebetbuch fiir fromme und christliche Bürger 
(1832, 2 vols.) :— Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben from- 
mer Personen (1822), See Winer, Ilundbuch der theol. 
Lit. ii, 138, 144, 363, 884, 396; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
468. (B. P.) 

Groddeck, Benjamin, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Dantzic, was born there in 1728, and died 
June 8, 1776. He wrote, De Necessaria Linguarum 
Arabicæ et Hebraeæ Connexione (Wittenberg, 1746): 
—De Natura Dialectorum ad Linguam Hebraicam et 
Arabicam Applicata (1747) :—De Vero Originum He- 
brearum fonte et Utilitate (eod.) :—De Lingue Hebraaw 
Antiquitate (Dantzic, 1750):— De Litteris Hebraicis 
(1751) :—De Sensu Scripture Sacre (eod.) :— De Punctis 
Hebreorum (1758):—De Via ad Notitiam Interiorem 
Linguarum Orientalium Presertim Hebree@ (1757): — 
De Vera Verborum 1\"> Natura et Indole (1760) :— De 
Usu Versionum Grecarum Vet, Test, Hermeneutico et 
Critico (1763). See Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutschland; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibl. Handbuch, s v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 344. 
(B. P.) 

Groddeck, Gabriel, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Dantzic, was born Jan. 7,1672, and died Sept. 
12, 1709. He wrote, De Judæis Preputium <A ttrahen- 
tibus ad 1 Cor. vii, 18:—Spicilegium Aliquot Librorum 
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Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum qui Lingua Rabbinica 
Partim Impressi, Partim MS. Reperiuntur (reprinted 
in David Millius’s Catalecta Rabbinica, Utrecht, 1728) : 
De Ceremonia Palmarum apud Judaos in Festo Ta- 
bernaculo (Leipsic, 1694):— Lingua Greca Matrum 
Linguarum Orientalium non esse (1698) :— De Anno et 
Die Passionis S. Polycarpi (1704). See Winer, //und- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 900; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 344; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Groen (van Prinsterer), WiLLEM, a Dutch states- 
man and historian, was bom at the Hague, Aug. 21, 
1801. He studied at Leyden, was appointed secretary 
to the king in 1827, and soon afterwards director of the 
royal archives; was, in the Dutch Parliament, the lead- 
er of the anti-revolutionary party, and opposed with 
great zeal the separation of State and Church, and eman- 
cipation of the school from the Church. He was a 
Christian statesman, and his idea was that Christianity 
should be the basis of all instruction, since the school 
has fur its object not only the information, but also the 
education, of the individual. He has often been called 
the “ Dutch Stahl,” but Groen was more conspicuous in 
his position towards Rome than Julius Stahl (q. v.). 
Groen died May 19, 1876. He published, Archives ou 
Correspondance Inédite de la Maison d’Orange-Nussau 
(1840-55, 13 vols.) :—Handboek der Geschiedenis van het 
Vaderland (Amsterdam, 1852) :—Maurice et Barnevelt, 
Etude Historique (Utrecht, 1875). See Cohen-Stuart, 
In Memoriam Groen van Prinsterer ( Utrecht, 1876 ) ; 
Saint-Hilaire in the Revue Chrétienne Necrol. p. 594 3q.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, $. v.; 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 

Groesbeck, GERARD Deg, a French prelate, was 
born in 1508. He was first dean of the Cathedral of 
Liege, when Robert of Berg, prince-bishop, resigued his 
authority in his favor, July 22, 1563. He successfully 
resisted the encroachments of William of Orange into 
the territory. The Jesuits, whom the bishop had called 
for, assisted Groesbeck largely in his persecutions of the 
Calvinists, and made, in 1569, their first establishment 
at Liege. The prelate died Dec. 28, 1580. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gréne, VALENTIN, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, who died March 18, 1882, dean and doctor of 
theology, ie the author of Tetzel und Luther (2d ed. 
Soest, 1860) :—Begriff und Bedeutung rom Sacrament 
(1823) :—Glaube und Wissenschaft (1860) :—A briss der 
Kirchengeschichte (Ratisbon, 1869) :—Compendium der 
Kirchengeschichte (eod.) :—Die Pupst-Geschichte (2 vols. 
1864-66 ; 2d ed. 1875). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 468. 
(B. P.) 


Gros, Nicotas tt, See NICOLAS, 
Gros, Pirrre tx. See Pikrre. 


Gross, Christian, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Wittenberg, Sept. 30, 1602, He 
studied at different universities, was preacher and pro- 
fessor at Stettin, general superintendent of Pomerania, 
and died at Stargard, July 17, 1673. He wrote, Com- 
pendium Grumm. Hebrea : — Sylloge Distinctionum 
Theol. :—De Auctoritate Pontificis Romani :—De Dis- 
sensu Calvinianorum et Lutheranorum:—De Magnitu- 
dine Adami. See Witte, Memoria Theologorum; Jö- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a v.; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud.i, 344. (B. P.) 

Gross, Johann Georg, a Swiss theologian, was 
born at Basle, March 28, 1581. He studied at his native 
place, was preacher there in 1598, professor of theology 
in 1612, and died Feb. 8, 1630. He wrote, Disp. in 
Locum Hab, ti, 4 (1611): — Elenchus Controversiarum 
de Justificatione (eod.) :— Libri III de Christiana Re- 
publica (1612) :—Elenchus Cortrov. de Paschate Christi 
(1613) :—Refutatio Descensus Localis Christi ad Inferos 
(1614): — De Bellis Christianorum et de Circumcisione 
Christi (eod.) :— Thesaurus Concionum Sacrorum (1616). 
See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B, P.) 
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Gross, Johann Mathias, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Sept. 8, 1676. He studied at 
Jena, was preacher in 1698, and died Dec. 11,1748. His 
writings, numbering twenty-eight, are given by Doring, 
Die gelehrten Thevlogen Deutschlunds, s. v. See also 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lextkon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Grosse, Johann August Ludwig, a Protest- 
ant theologian of Germany, was born March 15, 1747, 
at Barleben, near Magdeburg. He studied at Halle, 
was in 1774 teacher at Klosterbergen, in 1779 preacher, 
and died Jan. 21, 1830. He published sermons and 
some ascetical writings. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. ii, 83, 193, 202. (B. P.) 


Grosse, Johann Friedrich August, a Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was bom at Zerbet, April 13, 
1778. He studied at Wittenberg and Halle. was pastor 
in 1818, and died July 27, 1828. He published some 
sermona, See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Grosshain, GEoRG, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1601. He studied at Jena and Wit- 
tenberg, was professor at Erfurt in 1633, court-preacher 
at Weimar in 1637, and died Sept. 5, 1638, leaving, De 
Catholica Judæorum Conversione :— Epitome Hermeneu- 
tices ad S. Script. Interpretationem :— De Consilio Pacis 
ad Dan. iv, 24 :— De Corversione Judworum ud Rom. ri, 
25,26. See Binder, De Vita et Meritis G. Grosshainii ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Grossmann, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB LERRECHT, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 9, 1783. 
He studied at Jena, was in 1808 preacher at Priessnitz, 
near Naumbury, in Saxony, in 1823 general superinten- 
dent at Altenburg, in 1829 professor of theology and 
preacher at Leipsic, and died June 29, 1857. He wrote, 
De Ascetis Judeorum Veterum (Altenburg, 1833) :— De 
Procuratore Purabola J. Christi ex re Provinciali Illu- 
strata (Leipsic, 1824) :—Queastsones Philonee (1829) :— 
De Judworum Disciplina Arcani (1833 -34, 2 parts): 
—De Philosophia Sadduceorum (1836-38, 3 parts) :— 
Philonis Judai Anecdoton Græcum (1856). He also 
published a number of sermons. See Winer, Bibl. 
Theol, i, 140, 248, 622; ii, 19, 171, 172, 174, 176, 177; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 844; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 470 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Grosvenor, Cyrus Pirr, LL.D., a distinguished 
Baptist minister, was born at Grafton, Mass, Oct. 13, 
1793. He studied first at New Salem Academy, after- 
wards Leorrette, graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1818, and then taught three years as principal in an 
academy at Haverhill, and as preceptor in Amherst 
Academy, partly in studies preparatory to his ministry. 
In 1820 he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and left in March, 1822. He was called to the Baptist 
Church of Charleston, May 19, 1823, was pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Georgetown; of Hartford, Conn.; of 
First Baptist Church, Boston, Mass.; of Second Baptist 
Church, Salem; of Sterling; of Baptist Church, South- 
bridge; and of Ganges, Allegan Co., Mich. Dr. Gros- 
venor died Feb. 11,1879. He was editor of The Chris- 
tean Reflector, and also of The Christian Contributor, 
published at Worcester, Mass., and at Utica, N. Y., re- 
spectively. For fifteen years he was connected as presi- 
dent and professor with New York Central College. In 
March, 1860, he went to Great Britain, and travelled 
extensively in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
lecturing on American affairs, and preaching frequently. 
See Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1879, p. 48. 


Grotta, in Norse mythology, was a miraculous mill 
of king Frothi; it had two estones, so large that no one 
could turn them, but everything could be ground on it, 
In order to set it in motion the king had two maida, 
Menja and Fenja, who had come from Sweden. They 
were only allowed to rest so long as the cuckoo did not 


cry. When the sea-king, Mysingr, came, they ground 
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oat an army for Frothi; but the army was conquered, 
and became a prey of the strange king, who took thie 
treasures and the mill on his ship, and ordered the maids 
to grind salt, This they did until midnight, and then 
sked the king whether he had enough, but Mysingr 
told them to keep on. They did this so long that the 
ship sank, and the sea was made salt. 


Grulich, Friedrich Joseph, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Dec. 15, 1766. He entered 
the ministry in 1795, was archdeacon at Torgau, and died 
Nov. 19, 1839, leaving, Betrachtung über den neuesten Ver- 
such, das Leben Jesu (Leipsic, 1836) :— Ueber die körper- 
liche Beredtsumkett Jesu (1827) :—Leidenserfuhrung und 
Ladensgewinn (1826) :— Ueber die Ironien in den Reden 
Jeau (1838). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 551, 
657; ii, 388; Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 472. (B. P.) 

Grulich, Martin, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1695. He studied at Wittenberg 
and Leipsic, was preacher in 1728, and died at Torgau, 
Nov. 30, 1772, a superintendent. He is the author of a 
great many ascetical works, of no importance for the 
present times, The titles are given in full in Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Grundig, CurisToPH GOTTLOB, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Sept. 5, 1707. He en- 
tered upon his ministerial duties in 1737 as pastor at 
Hermannedorf, near Annaberg, in Saxony, and died at 
Freiberg, Aug. 9, 1780. He is the author of a number 
of ascetical works mentioned by Jécher in Algemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Grundtvig, NiıcoLar Freperix SKVERIN, “the 
prophet of the North,” was born Sept. 8, 1783, at Udby, 

a village in the island of Zealand. He studied theology 
at Copenhagen, was tutor in a private family in the 
island of Langeland from 1805 to 1808, teacher of his- 
tory in a schoul at Copenhagen from 1808 to 1810, vicar 
to his father at Udby from 1810 to 1813, and ‘again 
teacher at Copenhagen frum 1813 to 1821. During 
those years of his youth and early manhood he lived 
like a monk, without being monkish. He only slept 
two hours, and fur twenty years never in a bed. 
Before be was appointed to his pastorate, Grundt- 
vig had already become known in the literary circles 
of his country. His earliest literary efforts were the 
Teaching of Asa, the Songs of the Edda, and Religion 
and Liturgy. From 1809 to 1822 he published a series 
of poetical and historical works — Nordens Mythologie 
(1808): Optrin uf Kdmpelivets Undergang i Nord (i. e. 
Fall of Heathenism in the North, a grand drama, 1809), 
and the translations of Saxo Grammaticus (1818-22, 
6 vols.), Snorre Sturleson, and Beowulf’s Drapu—most 
of them referring to the hersic age of Scandinavian 
history, and all of them pregnant with a peculiarly 

stirring life. But his theological productions, also his 
sermons, more especially his Kort Begreb af Verdens 
Krimike i Sammenhdng, i. e. View of the World's 
Chronicle (1812), attracted equal attention, as they 
ran out in a vehement denunciation of the frivolity 
with which the age had eliminated Christianity 
from its life. Attracted by the genius of Grundt- 
vig, king Frederick VI, without consulting either 
the bishop or the consistory, appointed him pastor 
in Praestoe (a small town in Zealand), and in the 
next year he was called to the chaplaincy at the 
Church of our Saviour in Copenhagen. ‘There he soon 
gathered a circle of friends and pupils around his pul- 
pit, and day by day his position in the Danish Church 

e more and more strongly marked. In 1825 pro- 
fessor H. N. Clausen (q. v.), a rationalist, published his 
Katholicismens og Protestantismens Kirkeforfatning, 
Lare og Ritus (i. e. Church Government, Teaching, and 
Rites of Catholicism and Protestantism), and Grundtvig 
answered with his Kirkens Gjenmäle (i. e. Protest of the 
Church), in which he requested Clausen either to re- 
Bounce his heresy or to give up his professorship. 
Within eight days, Grundtvig's Protest was three times 
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reprinted. Clausen instituted a civil suit; Grundtvig 
was sentenced to pay a fine, and to publish nothing with- 
out permission of the royal censor. In 1826 he resigned 
his office, because he did not wish to serve a Church 
which seemed to give up the faith and the confession 
of the fathers. To this period belungs his interesting 
work, My Literary Testument, From 1826 to 1889 
Grundtvig lived in literary retirement at Copenhagen. 
From 1829 to 1831 he visited England, edited a theo- 
logical monthly, Theologisk Muanedsskrift ; published 
the Sang-Vdrk til den dansko Kirke (1887; new edi- 
tions, 1870-75), a collection of hymns, partly original, 
partly translated. Meanwhile his influence spread 
far beyond the capital, and the “Grundtvigians” and 
“Grundtvigianism” increased from day to day. He 
was allowed to preach in the afternoon in the German 
Frederiks - Church, and the number of his adherents 
grew more and more. In 1839 he was pastor of the 
Varton-hospital-Church, and there he remained till his 
death, which took place Sept. 2, 1872. His party made 
itself especially felt in 1848, and brought about those 
liberties in church and school which in some cases were 
detrimental to religion. See Hansen, Wesen und Be- 
deutung des Grundicigianismus (Kiel, 1863); Lütke, 
Kirchliche Zustände in den Skandinavischen Ländern 
(Elberfeld, 1864); Pry, N. F. S. Grundtvig, Biographisk 
Skizze (Copenhagen, 1871); Kaftan, Grundirig, der 
Prophet des Nordens (Basle, 1876); Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Plitt - Herzog, 
keal- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Grundy, Rosert CALDWELI. D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Washington County, Ky., in 1809. 
He graduated at St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, in 
1829, and at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1835. 
In 1836 he was licensed by the Transylvania Presbytery, 
and installed over the Presbyterian Church of Mays- 
ville, where he remained until 1858, when he removed 
to Memphis, Tenn., as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in that city. In 1863 he took charge of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati. He died 
at Dayton, O., June 27, 1865. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1867, p. 153; Gen. Cal, of Princeton Theol, 
Sem. 1881, p. 88. 


Grüneisen, Cart von, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Jan. 17, 1802. He 
studied at Thbingen and Halle, was in 1825 military 
preacher and court-chaplain, in 1835 court-preacher and 
member of consistory, and died at his native place Feb. 
28, 1878. Grüneisen took an active part in the devel- 
opment of the church of Wurtemberg, and for sixteen 
years presided at the annual meetings of the Eise- 
nach Church conferences. He wrote Ueber bildliche 
Darstellung der Gottheit (Stuttgart, 1828) :— Ueber das 
Sittliche der bildenden Kunst bei den Griechen (Leipsic, 
1833) :— Nicolaus Manuel, Leben und Werke (Stuttgart, 
1837) :—Ulms Kunstleben im Mittelalter (Ulm, 1840) :— 
Predigten fir die Gebildeten in der Gemeinde (Stuttgart, 
1835) :—Christliches Handbuch in Gebeten und Liedern 
(Sth ed, 1859) :— Ueber Gesangbuchsreform (1839). In 
connection with Schnaase and Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
he founded in 1858 the Christliches Kunstblutt. See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 4743 Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s.v. (B. P.) 


Grünenberg, Jouann Perer, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan. 27,1668, He studied 
at different universities, was in 1698 professor of theol- 
ogy at Rostock, and died Jan. 5, 1712, leaving Doctrina 
Symbolica de S. Theologiæ Testibus Symbolicis :— Dis- 
putationes de Scientia Dei :— De Sabbatho Hebdomadali 
ad Gen. ii, 2:—De Samgare Victore ad Judic. iii, 31 :— 
De Semine Davidis Christo ad 2 Sam. vii, 11-16 :— De 
Timore Domini ad Pror. tr, 10:—De Bipry yevésews 
ad Matt. i, 1:— De Fide Matt, Genealogica ad Matt, 
i, 6-11 :—De Filio Dei ex Egypto Vocato ad Matt. tt, 
15: — De Jesu Nazareno ad Matt. ii, 22, 23, etc. See 
Jöcher, A ligemetnes Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
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Gruppe, Orro Friepricn, a German philosopher | 


GUARD 
24, 1660. He belonged to one of the first families of 


and antiquarian, was born at Dantszic, April 15, 1804. | Ancona. His grand-uncle sent him, in 1672, to Rome, 


He studied at Berlin, but as he opposed the Hegelian 
system of philosophy, the academical career was closed 
up to him, till at last, in 1844, he was made professor 
of philosophy. Gruppe died Jan. 7, 1876, at Berlin. 
He wrote Antdus (Berlin, 1831) :— Wendepunkt der Phi- 
losophie im 19, Jahrhundert (1834): — Gegenwart und 
Zukunft der Philosophie in Deutschland (1855). These 
works were all directed against Hegel. Of his poetical 
productions we only mention, Ruth, Tobias, Sulumuh 
(1857). (B. P.) 

Guadagni, Bernarpo Gaxrano (or John Anthony 
of St. Bernard), an Italian prelate, was born at Flor- 
ence, Sept. 14, 1674, being the son of Maria Magdalena 
Corsini, sister of pope Clement XII. He joined the 
barefooted Carmelites, at the convent of Arezzo, Nov. 
11, 1700. He had been successively teacher of the 
novices, and several times prior and provincial of Flor- 
ence, and was, on Dec. 20, 1724, appointed by pope 
Benedict XIII to the bishopric of Arezzo, and received 
from the hands of Clement XII the pallium on Nov. 26, 
1730. In 1731 he was made cardinal, with the title of 
St. Martin del Monte. In 1732 he became vicar-gen- 
eral of Rome, which office he maintained until his 
death, after 1733. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. v. 

Guadagnolo, Fiuipro, a Minorite and professor of 
Arabic in the college of the Sapienza at Rome, was born 
in 1596, and died March 27, 1656. 


lished in three volumes (Rome, 1671)—a work on which 
he spent twenty-seven years, See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit. i, 58; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- lexi- 
kon, s.v.; Toppi, Bibliotheca Neapolitana, (B. P.) 
Guala (Bichieri), Gracomo, an Italian prelate, was 
born at Vercelli in the second part uf the 12th cen- 
tury. At the age of twenty-one, after having studied 





to study at the college of Clement. Antonio studied 

philosophy at Rome, and law and theology at Fermo, 
where his grand-uncle was the archbishop. At the 
age of nineteen he received the degree of doctor, and 
about 1684 was admitted to the number of the candi- 
dates for prelates. On Feb. 17, 1700, Innocent XII in- 
trusted him with the nonciature to France, and Clement 
XI conferred on him the abbey of the Trinity, the bish- 
opric of Tmola and Todi, and in 1799 made him car- 
dinal with the title of Saint Chrysogonus. In France 
Gualterio had connected himself with the principal 
scholars, had examined all the monastical and other 
libraries, and made a fine collection of MSS. of great 
value, medals, both antique and modern, and instru- 
ments of rare precision; but all these literary or scien- 
tific treasures, being embarked at Marseilles, were lost 
on the passage. He began new researches, and suc- 
ceeded in collecting a number of elements, useful for a 
universal history, which he proposed to write. But 
when he was settled down as a legate at Ravenna, the 
imperial troops invaded that city and pillaged his house, 
by which his documents were either burned or dis 
persed. Later, Louis XV appointed him commander of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost, Cardinal Gualterio, with 
all his literary tastes, left no writings. He died at Rome, 
April 21,1728 See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Gualtperius, Orro, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 


In behalf of the | many, was born Jan. 1, 1546, at Rotenburg. He studied 
Congregation de Propaganda Fidei, he translated the | 
Bible from the Vulgate into Arabic, which was pub- | 


at Marburg, and was there professor of Hebrew and 
Greek in 1582, In 1593 he went to Lübeck as director 
of the schools, and died Dec. 24, 1624. He wrote, Gram- 
matica Lingua Sancta :—Sylloge Vocum Ezoticarum 
Novi Testamenti :—Collatio Precipuarum Sacra Gene- 
seos T’ranslationum, etc. See Moller, Cimbria Littera- 
ta; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 846; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelcehre 
ten- Lexikon, s. v.; Seelen, Athena Lubecenses. (B. P.) 


Guanzellis, GIANMARIA De’, an Italian prelate, 


canon law, he was made canon of the Eusebian Cathe- | was born in 1537 at Brazighella, near Faenza. He be- 


dral, and cardinal in the same vear, by Innocent VII. 
In 1208 Innocent sent him to France as a legate to 
reform the habits of the clergy. For this purpose 
Guala wrote constitutions of ecclesiastical discipline. 
After having been commissioned also to reform the 
clergy of Lombardy, he was sent to Sicily to the em- 
peror Frederic II, to persuade him to undertake a new 
crusade, but did not succeed. On his return to Italy he 
contributed to the foundation of the University of Ver- 
celli, but died before the finishing of his establishment, 
Mav, 1227. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
Gualdim (- Pues), a celebrated grand-master of the | 
order of the Templars in Portugal, was born at Braga in | 
the 12th century. He frequently fought against the | 





| came a Dominican while still young, and taught school 


in various establishments of his order. Paul V chose 
him as a master of the sacred palace, and in 1607 he 
appointed him bishop of Polignano., Guanzellis died 


in 1619, leaving, Index Librorum Expurgandurum in 


Studivsorum Gratiam Confectus (Rome, 1607) :—Syno- 
dus Diecesana Polymnianensis (Bari). See Hoefer, Noun. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Guard, Tno{as, D.D., an eloquent Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in County Galway, Ireland, 
June 38,1831. He was accepted by the Irish Conference 
of 1851 as a candidate for the ministry, and called to 
labor the same year. He was received into full con- 
nection in 1855. In 1862 he went to South Africa un- 


Moors of the Peninsula. At the time of the second | der the direction of the London Missionary Society, 
crusade he was provincial of the order of the ‘Templars. | and spent nine vears, chiefly at Grahamstown and Port 
During his five years’ stay in the East, he distinguished | Elizabeth. In 1871 he came to America on a visit, and 
himself at the siege of Ascalon in 1155; and in the fol- | at once became popular as a preacher and lecturer. On 
lowing year came back to Europe, when he was made | receiving an invitation to become the pastor of Mount 
grand-master. In March, 1160, he laid the foundations | Vernon Place Church, Baltimore, Md., he decided to 
of the magnificent castle of Thomar, which was hence- | make this country his home. He entered upon his 
forth to serve as the capitulary chapter of the Portu- | pastorate in Baltimore in 1872. At the end of his term 
guese Templars. In 1190 a vast troop of Moorish sol- _ (in 1875) he became pastor of the Howard Street Church, 
diers advanced under the leadership of Yakub, son of | San Francisco, Cal. In 1878 and 1879 he was pastor 
Abu-Yussuf, against the doors of Thomar, determined | of First Church, Oakland, and in 1880 resumed his for- 
to revenge upon the r emplars that loss which they had | mer relationship with the Mount Vernon Place Charch, 
suffered at Sandarem in 1147, to which the knights un- | Baltimore. It was there that he closed his earthly ca- 
der Gualdim had largely contributed. But the Moors ` reer, Oct. 15, 1882. He was thoroughly acquainted 
were repulsed. The Templars of Portugal were indeed | with standard English divinity, and particularly with 
a rampart to the Christian populations, and their order | Methodist theology. Asa lecturer and platform speak- 
was respected, even though the pontiff was hostile to! er he was almost without an equal. Asa pulpit orator 
their convents, Gualdim-DPaes died peacefully, in 1195, | he was unsurpassed in his own or any age, and he could 
in his monastery. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, | attract and hold the largest audiences of the most cul- 
8. V. tivated people. As a pastor he was not successful, and 

Gualterio, Fiuippo Antonio, an Italian prelate | was incapable of managing business of any kind, See 
and scholar, was born at San Quirico de Fermo, March | AMinutes of Annual Conferences, 1883, p. 83. 


GUARNACCI 


Guarnacci, Maro, an Italian prelate, was born at 
Volterre in 1701. He received the doctor's degree at 
Florence, where he pursued the course of Salvini. He 
was honored with the favor of Benedict XIV, who 
charged him to continue Chazon’s Lires of the Popes, 
but he retired in 1757 to his own country. He discov- 
ered there the remains of Roman baths, He also made a 
collection of Etruscan antiquities, which he bequeathed 
to his native city. He died Aug. 21, 1785, leaving, 
Dissertazione sopra le XII Tavole (Florence, 1747) :— 
Vite et Res Gestæ Pontificum Romanorum, etc. (Rome, 
1751): — Origins Italiche (Volterre, 1768) : — Poesie di 
Zdalgo Arrusiona (Lucca, 1769). See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, & v. 

Gaden, HerkıxricH Putter, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Oct. 4, 1676. He studied at 
Heimstidt and Jena, was in 1700 pastor at Osterroda, 
took the degree as doctor of theology in 1720, was in 
1722 pastor, general - superintendent, and professor at 
Göttingen, and died April 27,1742. He wrote, Afani- 
pulus Problematum ad Theologiam Naturalem Pertinen- 
tium: — De Bonifucio Germanorum Apostolo (Helm- 
stadt, 1720). See Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 
780; Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Gudenus, ANSELM FRIEDRICH voy, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian of Germany, was born at Erfurt in 1731, 
and died May 16, 1789, leaving Geschichte des ersten 
christlichen Juhrhunderts (W\irzburg, 1783, 2 vols.) :— 
Geschichte des zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts (ibid. 
1787, 2 vols.). See Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
518. (B. P.) 


Güder, Epvarp, a Swiss theologian, was born June 
J, 1817. He studied at Bere University, was pastor 
at Biel from 1842 to 1855, and thereafter pastor of the 
Rydeck Church, at Berne, until his death, July 14, 1882. 
Ia connection with his pastorate, he also held a profess- 
orship in his alma mater. He published, Die Lehre von 
der Erscheinung Jesu Christi unter den Todten (Berne, 
1853): — Alles und in Allen Christus (sermons, ibid. 
1857) :—Die Thatsdchlichkett der Auferstehung Christi 
und deren Bestreitung (ibid. 1862). In 1855 he pub- 
lished the work of his teacher, Schneckenburger, Ver- 
gleichende Darstellung des lutherischen u. reformirten 
Lehrbegriffes, on account of which he was made doctor 
of theology by the Königsberg University. See Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. i, 475. (B. P.) 

Guérard, Roserr, a learned French Benedictine, 
was born at Rouen in 1641. He assisted Delfau in the 
revisal of St. Augustine's works; while thus employed, 
was accused of being concerned in a satirical book en- 
titled, L’ 4 bd Commendataire, and confined in the abbey 
of Aimbournay, in Bugey. He took advantage of this 
exile to make a diligent search fur ancient MSS., and 
discovered a great number; among others, St. Augus- 
tine’s book against Julian, entitled, Opus Jmper fectum. 
He was afterwards sent to Fécamp, then to Rouen, 
where he died, Jan. 2, 1715. He left Abrégé de la Bible 
(first published in 1707). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, $. V. 

Guérech (1) (Lat. Guerckus, Erechus, or Waro- 
chus) was a bishop and count of Nantes, His father 
sent him for bis education to a monastery, and he was 
appointed to the episcopal see at Nantes, or the firat 
vacancy. However, a few days after having received 
the news of his election, Guérech learned of the death 
of his brother. The people had made him bishop, but 
by law of relationship he was made count. He pre- 
tended, nevertheless, to occupy the two positions simul- 
tancously. He became famous by his war engagements 
with Conan le Tors (the crooked), count of Rennes. 
The death of Guérech, in 988, was thought to have 
been caused by poison. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. V. 


Guérech (2), a French prelate, was born in the 
frst part of the lith century, being the son of Alain, 
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count of Carnonailles. Airard, bishop of Nantes, hav- 
ing been expelled from his episcopal see in 1052, by the 
people of Nantes, was immediately replaced by Guérech, 
who, without attending to his consecration, occupied 
the episcopal palace, and took the administration of the 
Church. He had not even obtained canonical ordina- 
tion when he went to the Council of Rheims in 1039. 
He also attended the disputation of Angers in 1062, and 
presided at the Council of Tours in 1068. He was a 
friend of the monks of Marmontiers, and sustained their 
pretensions in all the ecclesiastical assemblies. Guérech 
died July 81,1079. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8 V. 


Guéranger, Prosper Lovis Pascat, a French ec- 
clesiastic, was born April 4, 1805, at Sablé-sur-Sarthe, in 
Le Mans. He studied at Angers and Le Mans, and re- 
ceived holy orders in 1827, For some time he was 
professor at Le Mans, and at the same time secretary to 
the bishop of De la Myre. With a view to restoring 
the order of the Benedictines in France, he retired in 
1833 to the Benedictine abbey at Solesmes, where, with 
a number of.friends, he commenced a monastic life 
according to the rules of St. Benedict. In 1836 he 
went to Rome, made his profession in 1837, and was 
appointed by Gregory XVI, abbot of Solesmes and 
president of the Benedictine congregation of France. 
He was opposed to the Gallican Church and her litur- 
gies, In the spirit of his motto he published, Jnsttu- 
tions Liturgiques (1840-52, 3 vols.):— L'Année Litur- 
gique (1844-66, 9 vols.; translated also into German at 
Mayence, 1875) :—Essuis sur le Naturalisme Contempo- 
ruin (1856, written against prince Albert de Broglie). 
When the Vatican council was opened, and the adhe- 
rents of the Gallican Church insisted upon their privi- 
leges, Guéranger published De lu Monarchie Pontifi- 
cale, which was highly praised by pope Pius IX. At 
the time of his death, Jan. 30, 1875, Guéranger was dean 
of Le Mans, Nantes, and St. Denis. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote, Origines de l'Église Ro- 
maine (1836) :—/istotre de Suinte Cécile (1848; 2d ed. 
1853; translated also into German, Ratisbon, 1851) :— 
Mémoire sur la Question de PImmuculéie Conception 
(1850) :—Enchiridion Benedictinum, Complectens Regu- 
lum Vitam et Laudes, etc. (1862) :— Les Exercises de 
Sainte Gertrude (2d ed. cod.) :— Essai sur la Médaille 
de St. Benoit (4th ed. 1865; Germ. transl. Einsiedeln, 
1863): — La Regle de Sainte Benoit (1868) : — Suinte 
Cécile et la Societé Romaine aux deuz Premiers Siecles 
(1873). See Literurischer Handweiser für das Ka- 
tholische Deutschland, 1875, col. 355 sq.; 1882, col. 323 ; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Guericke, HremnricH Erxst FERDINAND, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 25, 1803. 
He studied at Halle, was made a doctor of philosophy 
in 1824, licentiate of theology in 1825, on presenting 
De Schola, que Alexandria F'loruit, Cutechetica, and 
professor of theology at Halle in 1829, in acknowledg- 
ment of his biography of August I/ermann Francke, 
and his Beiträge zur historisch-kritischen Einleitung ins 
Neue Testament. In 1833 the Tubingen faculty con- 
ferred on him the degree of a doctor of theology. He 
was a very strict Lutheran, opposed the exertions of 
the Prussian government to effect a union between the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, and founded, togeth- 
er with Rudelbach, the Zeifschrift für die gesammte 
lutherische Theologie und Kirche, in 1840, which was 
continued till 1878, in connection with professor De- 
litzsch. Guericke died Feb. 4, 1878. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote, Handbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte (9th ed. 1867-69, 8 vols. ; translated into Eng- 
lish by W. G. T. Shedd, N. Y. 1857-63, 2 vols.) :—A lige- 
meine christliche Symbolik (Leipsic, 1861) :— Historisch- 
kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testament (ibid. 1843; 
2d ed. 1854) :— Lehrbuch der christlich kirchlichen A rchä- 
ologie (2d ed. Berlin, 1859). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 


GUERIN 


i, 475 sq.; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Guérin (Lat. Gairinus), abbot of Flavigny, in Bur- 
gundy, and thirty-first bishop of Autun, was born about 
626. He took part in the disputation in which his 
brother St. Léger, bishop of Autun, hal engaged against 
Ebroin, a burgomaster of Neustria, and shared with him 
his alternatives of triumph and of persecution. Ebroin, 
having overcome his rivals, brought them before the 
tribunal, after having cut out their eyes. Guérin, be- 
ing charged with complicity in the murder of Childeric 
II, was tied to a stake and stoned to death in 678. He 
is commemorated as a martyr on Aug. 25 and Oct. 2. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Guérin (or Garin), a French prelate, was born 
in 1160. He was first a friar of the order of the 
Hospitallers at Jerusalem, and succeeded, in 1213, to 
Geoffroi, bishop of Senlis He was one of the princi- 
pal counsellors of Philip Augustus, Guérin recovered 
Tournay from Renaud, count of Boulogne. In 1214 he 
assisted in the celebrated battle of Bouvines, in memory 
of which an abbey was founded in the diocese of Senlis, 
with the name of Notre-Dame de la Victoire. Louis 
VIII ascended to the throne in 1223, when Guérin con- 
tinued his services to him as to his father, and received 
the title of chancellor. In 1228, two years after the 
death of Louis VIII, Guérin retired from the world, and 
entered the monastery of Chilis, where he died, April 
19, 1230. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Guérin (Gérin or Guarin), whose surname and 
country are unknown, a grand master of the order of 
the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, succeeded 
Bertrand of Taxis in 1240. At this time the Temp- 
lars and Hospitallers were divided; Thibaud VI, of 
Champagne, went to Palestine at the head of a cru- 
sade, and concluded a truce with the infidels after the 
loss of the battle of Gaza. ‘The Templars subscribed 
to that truce. Richard of England followed next and 
sailed against Jaffa; he concluded a truce by which 
Jerusalem was to be surrendered. In that truce the 
Templars were entirely excluded. The grand master 
of the Hospitallers brought the treasure of the order to 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, to assist him in fortifying 
the walls of that city. But hardly had they made a 
few trenches, when all Palestine was invaded by the 
Koreishites, The grand masters of the Hospital and 
the Temple at Jerusalem, being almost without troops, 
resolved to conduct the inhabitants to Jaffa, while 
others refused to go, and tried to defend themselves, but 
were all cut down without mercy, or fell in open battle. 
Only twenty-six Hospitallers, thirty - three Templars, 
and three Teutonic knights escaped with their lives, 
The two grand masters of the two orders and a com- 
mander of the Teutonic knights lost their lives at the 
head of the army in 1243. Uther historians say that 
they had only been made prisoners, and that Guérin 
died in 1244, in slavery. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. v. 

Guérin, Anne Thérèse, foundress of a religious 
community, was born at Etables, St. Brieuc, Brittany, 
Oct. 2, 1798. In 1822 she joined the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, an order founded at Ruillé-sur-Loire in 1806, 
assuming the name of Sister St. Theodore. Immedi- 
ately after her profession she was appointed superior of 
an extensive establishment at Rennes, the object of 
which was to give poor children an education. Aston- 
ishing success attended her exertions among the igno- 
rant and degraded. She was afterwards removed to 
Soulaines, where her educational and charitable duties 
were combined. Here she studied medicine. On Oct. 
22, 1840, Sister St. Theodore, at the request of bishop 
Brute, founded, at St. Mary’s of the Woods, Vigo Co., 
Tud.—a very wilderness at the time—the Sisters of 
Providence in America, In November, 1841, she was 
jvined by Sister St. Francis, a saintly woman, whose 
Life and Letters—the latter called “a string of exqui- 
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site pearls ”—has been published. The two sisters died 
in 1856, within three months of each other. Muther 
‘Theodore united those rare virtues which form the per- 
fect religious with extraordinary governing and finan- 
cial abilities. The fruit of her charity and zeal is wit- 
nessed in extensive and numerous establishments, edu- 
cational and charitable, spread over the Western States. 
See (N. Y.) Cath. Annual, 1881, p. 75. 


Guérin, Bugénie de, a French lady eminent for 
her piety and devotion, was born at the ancient chateau 
of Le Cayla, Languedoc, Jan. 25, 1805. She lived in 
stirring times; even into the solitude of her country 
home came the agitation of political changes and re- 
ligious disturbance, distressing to her as a legitimist 
and Catholic. Her life was an uneventful one, passed 
in the home of her father, busy in unsclfish home min- 
istrationa, She died May 1, 1848. Her famous Jour- 
nal ie the record of her brother Maurice's life. She 
felt no call to write her own personal thoughts and 
feelings, It follows him through every mental and 
spiritual change, his griefs and joys, his relapse from 
the Roman faith and reconversion, his marriage and 
death, and then it closes, It tells of him at the semi- 
nary, then at La Chinaie, under the eminent Lamen- 
nais, who had left the Catholic Church, and was then 
in Paris, After her death, the French Academy caused 
the publication of this simple record, written in the 
quiet chamber for Maurice’s eyes alone. Her Journal 
und Letters make two volumes of 400 pages each, and 
have gone through twenty editions in France. ‘They 
have been translated into English, and republished in 
London and New York, edited by G. S. Trébutien, and 
have had an extensive sale among both Protestants 
and Romanists, See (N. Y.) Cath. Almanac, 1872, p. 
42. 

Guérin, Jean Baptiste Paulin, a distinguished 
French painter of history and portraits, was born at 
Toulon, March 25, 1783. There are a number of fine 
historical pieces, by him, mostly of Scriptural subjects, 
in the churches of Paris. He was professor of painting 
to the Maison Royale de St. Denis. He died at Paris, 
Jan. 16, 1855. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, S v. 

Guerra, Giovanni (called du Modena), an Italian 
painter, designer, and architect, was born at Modena in 
1544, and visited Rome at the age of eighteen, where 
he rose to considerable eminence. He executed a num- 
ber of works for the chapels and churches during the 
pontiticate of Sixtus V, and also made a great number of 
designs of subjects from the Old and New Test. As an 
architect, he designed the Scala Santa at Rome, and the 
Church of Santa Maria di Paradiso, and La Madonna 
delle Asse, at Modena. He died at Rome in 1618. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arta, s. v. 

Guevara, Juan Beltran, a Spanish prelate, was 
born at Medina-de-las-Torres in 154]. He was sent 
on a mission to Naples, and wrote for pope Paul V 
against the Venetians; for which that pontiff rewarded 
him with the bishopric of Salerno. Guevara was after- 
wards bishop of Badajoz, and died archbishop of Com- 
postella, in May, 1622. His contemporaries designate 
him as governed by passion and given up to imagina- 
tion. He wrote Propugnaculum Ecclesiastice Libertatis 
Adversus Leges Venetiis Latas, etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Guevara, Don Juan Nino de, an eminent Span- 
ish painter, was born at Madrid in 1632, and was in- 
structed in the school of Miguel Manrique. There are 
many of his works at Malaga, Cordova, and Granada. 
In the Church de la Charidad, at Malaga, is a fine pict- 
ure of The Triumph of the Cross; and in the cathe- 
dral, The Ascension of Christ, and T'he Assumption of 
the Virgin. He died at Malaga in 1698, See Spooner, 
Biog, Hist. of the Fine Arts, s v.; Rose, Gen. Biog. Dict, 
A v. 


GUI 


Gui, the institutor of the order of the Hospitallers 
of the Saint-Esprit de Montpellier, seems, in 1197, to 
have united several religious persons, and to have writ- 
ten down the rules of that new institution, which was 
recognised and confirmed by a bull of pope Innocent 
IIL April 23, 1198, This pontiff called Gui, with sev- 
eral of his co-workers, to Rome, where he charged them 
with the administration of the hospital of St. Mary in 
Saxony. The order founded by Gui had for its special 
object to offer hospitality to the sick, and was regarded 
as a military order. Gui died in 1208 See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Gui v’Amiens (thirty-fourth bishop) was born 
about the beginning of the 11th century, being the son 
of Ingelramne I, count of Ponthieu. He studied at the 
abbey of St. Riquier, and was appointed archdeacon of 
Amiens in 1049. The bishop of that city sent him 
some time afterwards to Rome, to obtain a sanction from 
the pope for the pretensions of the bishop. Gut re- 
turned to France without success, and was appointed 
bishop of Amiens in 1058. Ten years afterwards he 
accompanied, as almoner, Mathilde, the wife of William 
the Conqueror, into England, He died in 1076, leav- 
ing in Latin a piece of poetry on the battle of Hastings. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Gui p’Auxerne, a French prelate, was born about 
the end of the 9th century, in the diocese of Sens. He 
was educated at the Cathedral of Auxerre, under the 
eare of the bishop Herifrid, and became archdeacon 
there. He also went to the court of king Raoul and 
queen Emma, by whose influence he was appointed 
bishop of Auxerre, and was consecrated May 19, 933. 
He died Jan. 6, 961, leaving Responsoria and Antipho- 
næ, in honor of St. Julian. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 


Gui pe BovuLooÊxe (or p’AuvERGNE), a French 
prelate, was born in 1320, being the son of Robert, count 
of Auvergne. After having entered holy orders, he be- 
came canon and afterwards chancellor of the Church of 
Amiens. In 1340 he was elected archbishop of Lyons, 
and two years afterwards was appointed cardinal by 
Clement VI. That pope, having reduced the jubilee 
from one hundred to fifty years, sent, in 1350, Gui, with 
cardinal Ceccan, to Rome to reopen there the holy year.. 
A short time afterwards Gui was sent as legate to Hun- 
gary to settle a difference which had arisen between 
Louis, king of Hungary, and the queen Jeannette of 
Naples. Some time after his return to France Greg- 
ory XI sent him to Spain, to effect a reconciliation of 
the kings of Castile and Portugal. He died at Lerida, 
Nor. 25, 1373, and was buried at the abbey of Bouchet, 
in the diocese of Clermont. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. V. 


Gaui pe Bovrecooen« (surnamed Gallus), a French 
prelate, was born in Burgundy about 1210. Ile was 
elected abbot of Citeaux in 1260. Two years after- 
wards he undertook a journey to Rome on business fur 
his order. While there he received the promise of a 
eardinalate by pope Urban IV, with the title of St. 
Laurent ia Luciaa. Clement IV charged him with 
divers missions in France, Denmark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. In 1267 he presided at the Council of Vienna, 
To him may be attributed the compilation of the acts 
of that assembly, found in Mansi, Concilia, xxiii, 1167- 
1178. Gui died at the Council of Lyons, May 20, 1274. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gui pr SarsT-Dexis, abbot there, and counsellor 
of kings Charles V and Charles VI, was a doctor of 
canon and civil law, and well versed in sacred and pro- 
fane lettera He assisted, in 1380, at the coronation of 
Charles VI, and in 1389 at the crowning of Isabella of 
Bavaria. He died April 28, 1398. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Gui (or Guimar) p’Erauprs, a French prelate, was 
born about the middle uf the 11th century. He studied 
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in the famous school of Le Mans, and became the disciple 
of Hildebert of Lavardin. 
eral other schools, and also went to England, where he 
studied under the direction of St. Anselm, archbish- 
op of Canterbury. 
functions of a professor under Hildebert, and suoceed- 
ed him in 1097 as director at the school of Le Mans, 
According to the J/istotre Littéraire, “ Hildebert had 
more talent for composition and declamation; but Gui 
surpassed him in the liberal arts, which attracted to him 
a great concourse of students.” 
bert as bishop of Le Mans in 1126, and did not cease 
even then to occupy himself with the instruction of the 
schools, He died in 1135, and left no writings. 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 
















of Cyprua, was born about 1140. 
ancient family of Limousin, which had distinguished 
itself in the tirst crusades. In 1180 he married Sibylla, 
the rister of Baldwin IV, king of Jerusalem, the widow 
of William of Montferrat. 
in dowry Ascalon and Joppa, and Baldwin, who had 
been attacked with an incurable disease, conferred 
upon Gui the government of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 





GUI DE PUY 


He visited afterwards sev- 


After his return he assumed the 


Gui succeeded Hilde- 


See 


Gui pk Lusianay, king of Jerusalem, and first king 
He belonged to an 


That princess brought him 


But his incapacity and pride made him unbearable to 


the lords, who disputed over the feeble remains of the 


Frankish power in the East. Baldwin soon began to 
regret his choice, and in 1183 took back the power from 
Gui de Lusignan to give it to the count of Tripolis, 
This gave occasion fur a new civil war within the king- 


dom, which lasted till the death of Baldwin IV, in 
1185. 


He had for his successor Baldwin V, a child of 
six years, the son of Sibylla and of William of Mont- 
ferrat; but the youth died in 1186, shortly after his 
uncle, probably of poison administered to him by Gui 
Having become heiress to the throne of Jerusalem, the 
sister of Baldwin IV announced her intention of sepa- 
rating from her husband, and of giving the crown to the 
most worthy of the French lords. She published the 
divorce in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; Hera- 


clius, patriarch of Jerusalem, pronouncing the separa- 


tion, Sibylla, after having taken back the crown, gave 
it to Gui de Lusignan, and thus disgusted most of the 
French lords. Soon afterwards again Gui showed in- 
capacity. Saladin, with his troops, continually in- 
vaded the country, and on the morning of July 4, 1187, 
threw himself with his Mohammedans upon a small 
body of Christian soldiers, who were encamped about the 
hill Hattin, near Lake 'l'iberias Gui, with Reynold of 
Chàtillon and other commanders were taken prisoners. 
Gui bought his liberty by restoring Ascalon to Saladin, 
and Jerusalem capitulated Oct. 2, 1187. Thus ended 
the Latin kingdom founded by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
after a duration of eighty-nine years. The only use 
that Gui made of his title of King of Jerusalem was in 
ceding it to Richard, in 1192, as a price of sovereignty 
over the island of Cyprus, which that prince had taken 
from the small Greek tyrant Isaac Comnenus; he also 
bound himself to pay back the twenty - five thousand 
marks which the Templars had given to Richard. 
Cyprus was devastated and nearly deserted; Gui peo- 
pled it again by drawing colonists from Armenia and 
Antioch. He also offered an asylum to a great number 
who fied from the domination of the Mohammedans in 
Palestine. After a peaceful reign of two years he died, 
in 1194, and transmitted his crown to his brother 
Amaury. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Gui ne Pur (thirty-first bishop), a French prelate, 
was born in the first part of the 10th century, being the 
son of Poulques the Kind, count of Anjou. He took 
holy orders, and was supplied with various abbeys and 
benefices But, the Church having interdicted the 
holding of several offices, Gui surrendered all the other 
abbeys and gave back again all that he had taken 
away from the monasteries, holding only the abbey of 
Carmeri, which he administered with great regularity 
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and order. He succeeded his brother Drogon in the 
episcopal see of Puy in 985, and died in 996. Gui 
left no works, but two pieces, which are of some interest 
in ecclesiastical history. The first is the manifestation 
by which he resigned his benefices (in Mabillon, A males 
Ord. Bened. i, 47); the second is a diploma, relating to 
the foundation of the monastery of St. Peter (in the 
Gallia Christiana, iii). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s.v. 


Guibé, Rosert, a French cardinal, was born at 
Vitré, being of high parentage, which contributed to 
his early fortune. His ambition as well as his ap- 
titude to conduct the most difficult affairs, rendered 
him one of the most remarkable men of his time. Be- 
ing appointed bishop of Tréguier in 1488, he obtained 
his bulla on May 20, but not yet having attained the 
age requisite to a canon, the pope intrusted the govern- 
ment of the diocese to a provisional administrator. In 
February, 1485, Guibé went to Rome on a message from 
duke Francis, In 1499 he returned to Brittany, to be 
transferred from the see of ‘I'réguier to that of Rennes, 
He went to Rome a second time in 1502, and was ap- 
pointed cardinal by Julius II, with the title of St. An- 
astusia, Jan. 1, 1506. On Jan. 24, 1507, he was called 
to the episcopal see of Nantes, but, preferring his posi- 
tion at Rome, he did not remain long at his new church. 
He was legate of Avignon in 1511. The king after- 
wards took away the revenues of the benefices from the 
cardinal, and Guibé resigned the bishopric of Nantes 
in favor of François Hamon, his nephew. Finally, in 
1512, he assisted at the Lateran Council, and died Sept. 
9,1513. See Hoefer, Nouv. biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Guibert, abbot or GEMBLOUX and or FLORENNEs, 
was born about the year 1120,in Brabant. He lived 
for some time in the abbey of St. Martin, was elected 
abbot of Florennes in 1188, and five Years later was 
placed at the head of the monastery of Gembloux; 
which communities he administered in wisdom, but re- 
signed shortly before his death, which occurred Feb. 22, 


1208. THe wrote numerous works, e.g., 4 Poem on St, 


a careful education, and was quite successful in his 
studies at the universities of Pisa, Bologna, and Ferrara, 
where he obtained the degree of a ductor of law, and 
then went to Rome, where he connected himself with 
the principal literary men. By recommendation of his 
uncle, Bartulommeo, he entered the service of cardinal 
Farnese, who, on becoming pope under the name of 
Paul III, in 1834, appointed Guidiccioni governor of 
Rome, and called him in the same year to the bishop- 
ric of Fossombrone. Guidiccioni was afterwards sent 
on various more or less important commissions. He 
was made governor of the marches of Ancona in 1541, 
and died at Macerata, in August of the same year. For 
his letters and other writings, see Hoefer, Nour. Bing. 
Générale, s, v. 

Guidiocioni, Christoforo, an Italian prelate and 
writer, was born at Lucca in 1536, After being rectar 
of the Church of St. Synesius in that city, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1578, bishop of Ajaccio, in Corsica, and died 
in 1582, leaving Tragedie Trasportate Dalla Greca nel? 
Italiana Furella (Lucca, 1047). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 

Guido, Fassi. See Coxre. 

Guido, Reni. See Reni. 


Guidonis, Berxann, a celebrated French prelate, 
was born in the vicinity of Limoges, near La Roche 
l’Abeille, in 1260. He entered the convent of the Do- 
minicans at Limoges, Sept. 16,1279. In 1293 he taught 
theology in the convent of Alby, in 1301 was appointed 
prior of Castres, and in 1305 of Limoges. Guidonis went 
to Toulouse, in 1807, to enfurce the inquisition against 
the Albigenses. In 1317-he was appuinted procurator- 
general of his order at the court of Kome, and was 
charged by the pope, John XXII, with several negotia- 
tions, and on the conclusion of peace between France 
and Flanders, he was rewarded by being made bishop 
of Lodève (Lower Languedoc), He died Dec. 30, 1331. 
Some of his principal writings are, Traités Théologiques 
Touchant les Articles de Fini: —Traité de la Pauvreté de 

: : : ‘ ‘ Jésus-Christ :—Pratigue de lOfice d Inquisiteur :— Le 
Martin, a Life of St. Hildegard, and several Letters, of — 9 i ; : 
which the Aa have been published by Dom Mar. | Miroir des Saints : — Une Chronique des Suuverains Pon- 
tene, A mplissima Collectio, i, 916. A tire which broke | ‘/# etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. Bivg. Générale, s. v, 
out in the monastery of Gembloux at the end of the Guignes, JOSEPH DE, a French Orientalist, father 
17th century destroyed nearly all the works of Guibert. | of Chrétien Louis Joseph (q. v.), was born at P ontoise, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8, v. Oct, 19,1721. He studied the Oriental languages under 

Guichard, a French prelate, entered the order of | Fourmont, whom he succeeded in 1745. When the 
the Cistercians and became abbot of Potigny, and in | F rench Revolution broke out, Guignes was deprived of 
1165 archbishop of Lyons, replacing thus another prel- his postion, and lived in great poverty. He died at 
ate, who had been deposed on account of his relations | Paris, March 8, 1800. . Guignes, who had made the Chi- 
with the emperor of Germany. Guichard rendered | nese language a specialty, believed it to be related to 
important service to his Church, and died about 1180, He Ae an Sre Mia tra hci td w E mae 
several of his letters have been preserved. Dom Mar 1759). His main work is Histoire Générale des — 


tene has published, in De Antig. de Eccles. Ritibus, iii, ; 
. . des Turcs, des Mogols et des Autres Tutores Occidentaux 
r h- , 
certain statutes which were promulgated by that arc (Paris, 1756-58, 4 vola), (B. P.) 


bishop, relating mostly to the divine service. See Hoe- 
Guijon, André, a French prelate and orator, was 


fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s, v, pore 
Guidacerio, Acato, an Italian Hebraist, born at | born at Autun, in November, 1548. He became grand- 
vicar to cardinal de Joyeuse, and afterwanis bishop of 


Rocca-Coragio (Calabria), was still living in 1539. After , k : 
having taken holy orders, he studied Hebrew at Rome Autun, He made a voyage to Rome to receive his 
: new dignity, and returned to France in 1586. He died 


d Port bbi i fter- 
Wards to tontes rabbi, and was appointed after in September, 1631, leaving Remontrance à la Cour de 


wards to teach that language. His life was much in r . h $ 
danger during the year 1527, and having retired to A pune Normandie,etc, See Hoefer, Nour, Biog. 
? a 9 e 


Avignon, he found a protector in the bishop of Apt, 

Jean Nicolai, who took him to Paris, Guidacerio was| Guijon, J acques, a French prelate, a relative of 
appointed royal professor by Francis I, in 1530. He! the preceding, was born at Noyers in 1663. He en- 
interpreted at the College of France both the Hebrew | tered the ministry, and, after success in teaching, died 
and Greek texts of the Scriptures, and wrote, Gram- | in 1739, leaving, A pophthegmes des Scints (Paris, 1709) : 
mutica Ebraice Lingua (Rome, 1514; Paris, 1529; un-| —Eloge de Rassicod (1718): — Longueruana (1754) :— 
and a very important MS, work entitled, Réflexions sur 


der the title of Peculium, Paris, 1537); a dozen treatises, 
or commentaries on the Psalms; a commentary on the | les Mæurs des F rançais. See Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. v. 


Song of Songs, with the Hebrew and Latin texts 

(Rome, 1524), and a commentary on Ecclesiastes (1531).] @uldin, Jons C. D.D., a prominent minister of the 
See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, a. v, German Reformed Church, was born in Berks County, 
Pa., in August, 1799. He was ordained in 1820, and 


Guidiccioni, Giovanni, an Italian prelate and 
author, was born at Lucca, Feb. 25, 1500. He received | settled as pastor over some congregations in Montgom- 
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ery County, where he labored successfully until 1841, 
when he removed to Chambersburg, taking charge of 
several congregations in the vicinity. After laboring 
here about one year, he was called to take charge of 
the German Evangelical Mission Church, in the city 
of New York. In this field he labored with great ac- 
ceptance and success up to the time of his death, Feb. 
18, 1863, Dr. Guldin was a man of fine talents, ardent. 
feelings, and great energy of character. Besides his 
pastoral duties, he also labored in connection with the 
American Tract Society. He published a volume of 
Sermons, and aided! in getting up a German hymn-book 
fur the use of the Reformed Dutch Church. “He had 
a fellow-feeling for all in sorrow, and could speak from 
a sweet experience for the comfort of such.” Sec 
Harbaugh, Fathers of the Germ. Ref. Church, iv, 158. 
(D. Y. H.) 
Guillaume. See WILitAs. 


Guillaume, frere, an eminent French painter on 
glass, was born at Marseilles in 1475. He was a mem- 
ber of the order of Dominicans, and executed many 
excellent works in the south of France. In the cathe- 
dral at Arezzo he painted several admirable works, 
among which were The Baptism of Christ, The Resur- 
rection of Lazarus, and Christ Driving the Money- 
changers frum the Temple. He established a school 
for teaching the art of painting on glass. He died in 
1537. 

Guillaume, Saint (1), a French regular canon, was 
born at St. Germain, near Crépy, about 1105. After 
having been educated under the care of his uncle, the 
abbot Hugues of St. Germain - des- Prés, he became 
canon of the collegiate church of St. Genevieve, but, on 
account of the laxity in discipline among the monks, 
accepted the provostship of Espinac. In the inter- 
val, reform and regularity were established in the 
Church of St. Geneviève by the monks of St. Victor. 
Guillaume then returned there, and was elected sub-prior 
of the house in 1148. About the same time Absalon, 
bishop of Roeskild, in Denmark, wished to reform a 
monastery of regular canons on the isle of Eskild. 
Guillaume was sent there with three other canons, who 
abandoned him. After his arrival in Denmark, in 1171, 
he was made abbot of St. Thomas of the Paraclete. He 
re-established the discipline of that house, and lived 
under the greatest austerities until 1208. There are 
known of St. William more than a hundred letters, 
which were published in 1786, in the Rerum Dunicarum 
Scriptores. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Guillaume, Suixt (2), a French prelate, was born 
in the borough of Arthel (Nivernais) He waa de- 
scended from a noble family, educated by William the 
Hermit, archdeacon of Svissons, who was his uncle, and 
became first canon of the Church of Paris and of Sois- 
sons. He entered the order of Grammont, in the dio- 
cese of Limoges, and later went over to that of the Cister- 
cians at the abbey of Pontigny. In 1181 he was made 
abbot of Fontaine, dean in the diocese of Sens, and after- 
wards of Charlieu. There he was selected by Eudes 
of Sully, bishop of Paris in 1199, to occupy the episco- 
pal see of Bourges. The epoch of his episcopate was 
marked particularly by the discussions with Philip 
Augustus, on the subject of the repudiation of queen 
Ingelburga, The bishop, who took the part of the 
queen, was threatened with exile and confiscation, but 
withstood the royal indignation, and Philip, having de- 
cided to take back Ingelburga, was reconciled with the 
prelate. Guillaume died in 1209, as he was about to 
march out against the Albigenses, who had propagated 
their doctrine as far as Berry. His body was deposited 
in the crypt of the basilica of St. Etienne of Bourges, 
and remained in that church until 1562, when the Hu- 
guenota, on their taking possession of the city, burned 
his remains, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Guillaume p’AvusBrnive, a French abbot and the- 
Ologian, lived in the 12th century. In 1165 and 1180 
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he was at the head of the abbey of Auberive, which 
was of the order of Cistercians, in the diocese of Lan- 
gres. He composed various books, which have re- 
mained unedited, however ; there are cited among them 
four letters on the last judgment, and a treatise upon 
numbers, which reveals a profound knowledge of arith- 
metic. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Guillaume pe Beaumont, a French prelate, was 
born in 1177, being a member of the illustrious family 
of Beaumont. After the decease of Guillaume de Che- 
millé, which took place in May, 1202, Guillaume de 
Beaumont united the suffrages of the people and of 
the clergy, and was consecrated Sept. 23, 1203. In 1209 
he put an end to disagreements between the monks of 
Ronceray and the friars of the Hospital of St. John. 
In 1228 he took an oath of allegiance to king Louis VIIL 
Finally, in 1236, he admitted the preaching friars into 
the city of Angers. He died in 1240. His literary 
works are very few, and of no importance; they are 
statutes which were published in 1680 by one of his 
successors, Henry Arnauld. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 

Guillaume pr Bors (surnamed the cardinal of 
Chumpagne) was born in 1185. In his early childhood 
he was recommended by his father to St. Bernard, who 
inspired him with the love of study and virtue. In 
1164 Guillaume was elected bishop of Chartres, and in - 
1168 consecrated archbishop of Sens by the venerable 
Maurice, bishop of Paris, In the same year pope Alex- 
ander ITI, who was at that time in France, selected him 
as his legate, on the occasion of a quarrel which had 
broken out between ‘Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, 
primate of England, and king Henry II. Owing to 
the prudence and zeal with which he transacted his 
mission, he obtained the archiepiscopal see of Rheims. 
Guillaume had the honor of crowning, at Rheims, his 
nephew, Philip Augustus, as associate with his father, 
Louis the Younger. He took advantage of the credit 
which he enjoyed with Louis the Younger to obtain 
from him the regulation which granted to the arch- 
bishops the perpetual privilege of having the sole 
power of consecrating the kings of France, a regula- 
tion afterwards confirmed by the bull of the pope. 
At the beginning of the reign of Philip Augustus, 
Guillaume fell into disgrace, and so turned his further 
attention towards the court of Romce, which shortly 
afterwards conferred upon him the cardinal’s hat, and 
restored him to his dignity at the French court, and 
his call to the ministry of the state. Guillaume died 
at Laon about 1202. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
S, V. 

Guillaume (4 bbot) pe St. Denis, was born at Gap, 
and lived in the 12th century. It seems that he had 
studied medicine before entering the monastic life. In 
1178 he was placed at the head of the celebrated abbey 
from which he derives his name, and governed it with 
zealand wisdom. But he displeased king Philip Augus- 
tus, and resigned in 1186. He was a man well instructed 
for his time, translating from the Latin the Eulogy of 
St. Denis the A reopagite, composed by Michael Syncel- 
lus, patriarch of Jerusalem, and a Life of the Philosopher 
Secundus. His writings remain in MS. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, B. v. 

Guillaume vu Desert (Lat. Guilelmus or Willel- 
mus), See WILLIAM OF AQUITAINE, 


Guillaume (Saint) pk MALAVAL, founder of the 
Guillemites, is supposed to have been a French noble- 
man who had chosen a soldier's life, and lived in dis- 
sipation, Being anxious to do penance, he went to 
Rome, where pope Eugenius ITI, in 1145, ordered him to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. After his return to 
Tuscany, in 1153, he settled in a lonely valley of the 
Sienna territory, in the diocese of Grosseto, where he 
spent his life in work and prayer. He died Feb. 10, 
1157, Some time later some of his followers erected a 
hermitage with a chapel on the tomb of Guillaume, 
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and from that time it became the shrine of the order 
of the Guillemites, who multiplied in Germany, Flan- 
ders, and France. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Guillaume pe Manpacor, a French prelate and 
canon, was born of an illustrious family of Lodéve. He 
was successively archdeacon of Nimes, provost of the 
Church of Toulouse, archbishop of Embrun about 1295, 
and was made cardinal and bishop of Palestine in 1312 
by Clement V. In 1296 he was charged by Boniface 
VIII with composing the sixth book of the Decretals, 
together with Bérenger de Frédol and Richard of Si- 
enna, to whom was added, some time later, Dinus, a 
professor of the Roman law at Bologna. Guillaume 
composed, about 1300, the Summa Libelli Electionum, a 
very peculiar work, which coutains some interesting 
details on the Church of Toulouse. Some time after- 
wards it was revised by John Andrem, and dedicated to 
Bérenger (Cologne, 1573). Guillame died at Avignon 
in November, 1321. See Hoefer, Nouc. Biog. Générale, 
& v. 

Guillaume (Abbot) Dne MARMOUTIERS was born 
in the latter part of the llth century, and was a native 
of Brittany. Before he had taken the cowl he was an 
archdeacon of Nantes, After the death of Hilgode, the 
monks of Marmoutiers selected him as their abbot, in 
1104, Between these monks and the archbishop of Tours 
> there existed at that time a grave dispute. Raoul, who 
occupied the metropolitan see, required that newly- 
elected abbots should, in the ceremony of consecration, 
offer to him the oath of fidelity. The monks refused 
to render that homage, declaring it to be humiliating. 
Guillaume having accordingly refused, Raoul brought a 
complaint before the pope. During the debate, which 
agitated the whole province of Tours, Guillaume him- 
self went to Rome, and there was consecrated. In 1105 
he returned to his abbey. In 1106 he sat at the Council 
of Poitiers, and vigurously attacked a certain lord Man- 
ceau, who had taken possession of the Church of Cha- 
haigues. In 1108 he obtained of Benedict, bishop of 
Aleth, the Church of St. Malo uf Dinan. In 1109 he 
pleaded befure the Council of Laon against the monks 
of Chemillé. He was one of the most famous of the 
abbots of Marmoutiers, and increased its wealth consid- 
erably. He died May 28,1124, See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Guillaume pr Passavant, a French prelate, was 
born in Saintonge, in the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury. When Rainaud of Martignué, his cousin, was | 
nominated archbishop of Rheims, Guillaume succeeded 
him in that church, and executed there the functions 
of an archdeacon until January, 1144. After that he 
was called to the episcopal see of Mans, where his name 
is found among the documents of the year 1145. He 
was proud and able to defend the privileges of the 
Church. Being asked by the monks of Marmoutiers 
to intervene in their favor against Guy de Laval, who 
had taken possession of one of their priories, he imme- 
diately excommunicated that powerful leader. In 1151 
a vassal church (of Brilan) had refused to give homage 
to its superior, the Church of La Coftture, and Guillaume 
ordered the rebel church to be demolished, for which he 
was obliged to go to Rome in order to justify his con- 
duct. St. Bernard wrote in his favor to Hugues, bishop 
of Ostia, and to pope Eugenius III. Guillaume died at 
Yvré, in the province of Maine, Jan. 26, 1187. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Guillaume (Suint) Pincuon, a French prelate, was 
born in 1184, in the parish of St. Alban, of poor agricul- 
turist parents. Being admitted in early youth as a 
clerk of the Church of St. Brieuc, he soon distinguished 
himself among his colleagues, early obtained a canoni- 
cate, and in 1220 was appointed bishop of St. Brieuc. 
The bishops of Brittany at that time were engaged in 
serious disputes with Peter Mauclerc. Guillaume being 
summoned to obey this formidable leader, responded by 
& sentence of excommunication. The reply of Peter 
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Mauclerc was the exile of the prelate, and the impris- 
onment of the priests who were known as his most de- 
voted partisans. But the court of Rome took up the 
defence of Guillaume, and made his exile of short du- 
ratiun. He had left his diocese in 1228, and returned 
to it again in 1281. He died in 1284. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. 

Guillaume Lk WALLoy, an abbot of St. Arnoul of 
Metz. It is believed that he received instruction at the 
school of Liege. On the conclusion of his studies he 
retired to a cloister. His teacher wrote him a letter, 
engaging him to leave his retreat and to enter the ranks 
of the secular clergy, but Guillaume continued in his 
chosen vocation. In 1050 he succeeded Warin at St. 
Arnoul as abbot. In 1073 he was elected abbot of St. 
Remi at Rheims, Since the year 1071 that monastery 
had remained without a chief, and stond exposed to the 
ravages of archbishop Manassé. Guillaume had some 
warm disputes with the latter, and wished to resign. 
He wrote to the pope, and, not receiving any answer, 
set out for Rome. ‘The pope received him kindly, and 
on his return archbishop Manassé relieved him. Guil- 
laume retired to Metz, and although devoted to bishop 
Herman, he was so weak as to allow himself to be con- 
secrated in his place, when the emperor Henry IV had 
expelled the latter from his see in 1085. The following 
year Guillaume went to meet the bishop, and in the 
presence of the chief members of the Church renounced 


the epixcopate, and retired to the abbey of Gorze. He 


was intrusted with the care of the children educated 
there, and after some time bishop Herman gave him 
the abbey of St. Arnoul. He died about 1089, 


Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Guillebert, Nicovas, a French prelate, who lived 
in the first half of the 17th century, is the author of, 
| Les Prorerbes de Salomon Puraphrases (Paris, 1626, 


1637) :—Puraphrase sur l Ecclésiaste de Salomon (1627, 


1635, 1642):— La Sagesse de Salomon Paraphrasée 
(1631) :—Paraphrases sur les Epitres de S. Paul auz 
Colosses, Thessaloniens, Timothée et Tite (1635) :— Para- 
phrase de l Epitre aux Hébreuz et des Epitres Canoniques 
(ibid. 1638). See Jicher, .4llgemeines Gelehrten- Leri- 


| kon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Guillemin, Prerre, a French Benedictine, who 
died Sept. 9, 1747, at Neuf-Chateau, in Lotharingia, is 
the author of Commentutre Littéral Abréjé sur Tous les 
Licres de CAncien et du Nouveau Testament ( Paris, 
1721). See Winer, /andbuch der theol, Lit. i, 188; J- 


cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, b. v. (B. P. ) 


Guilleminot, Jean, a French Jesuit, born in 1614, 
joined his order in 1631, was professor of theology at 
Pont-a-Mousson, and died at Nancy, Nov. 24, 1680. He 
left, Selecte ex Philosophia Queestiones (Paris, 1671, 2 
vols.) :—La Sagesse Chrétienne (ibid. 1674) :— Selecta 
See Papillon, 

Allgemeines 


Quæstiones Theologica (1682, 2 vols.). 
Bibl. des Auteurs de Bourgogne; Jicher, 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, a v. (B. P.) 


Guion, Blijah, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 


gyman, was first employed as a teacher in Carrolton, 


La., about the year 1853. The next vear he was rector 
of St. James's Church, Baton Rouge; in 1860 he re- 
moved to New Orleans, where, during the war, he served 
as chaplain in the United States army; in 1867 was 
chosen rector of the Church of the Advent in Browns- 
ville, Texas, where he also served as chaplain in the 
army; in 1871 was at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, 
as United States chaplain; in 1874 was appointed te 
the same position at Fort Gibeon; in 1877 removed to 
Texas, and, still chaplain, went in the following vear 
to Almaden Mines, Cal. He died in New Almaden, 


Jan, 17,1879. See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 171.. 


There 
are extant of Guillaume le Wallon a collection of seven 
letters to divers persons, one to Gregory VII, and two 
to archbishop Manassé, in which he reproaches him se- 
verely on account of his many vices. To him also is 
ascribed a fine prayer in honor of St. Augustine. See 


— 
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Guion, John M., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, a graduate of the General Theological Sem- 
inary, was employed as rector of the Church in Bethany, 
Conn., in 1853; the following year became assistant min- 
ister of a church in Baltimore, Md.; and shortly after 
was chosen rector of Trinity Church, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
where he remained until bis death, July 20, 1878, at the 
age of seventy-seven years, See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 
1879, p. 168. 

Guion, Thomas T., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Bedford, N. Y., Aug. 81, 1817. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 1840. 
Jlis first cure was the missionary station at Zoar. He 
then took charge of the parishes of St. Thomas, in Bethel, 
and St. James, in Danbury, which, at the end of three 
years, had become self-supporting, and he assumed the 
rectorship of them both. In 1848 he had charge of St. 
Mary's parish, Brooklyn, N. Y.; afterwards was rector 
of St. James's, Birmingham, Conn., for more than four 
years, In 1853 he accepted the pastorate of St. John’s 
parish, Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was very successful, 
but his health failed. He died at Milford, Conn., Oct. 
21,1862. Dr. Guion was clear in his conceptions, hon- 
est in his convictions, and fearless in their avowal. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. April, 1863, p. 150. 


Guiragos (or Cyriacus) or ARMENIA,was born at 
Kharabasd, in the province of Khajperuni. He resided 
thirty-two years in the convent of Khor-Virab, whence 
he received the surname V'irabetsi. He was an humble 
aml pious man, and well versed in the Scriptures. He 
was elected patriarch in 1141,when Gregory 1X, patriarch 
of Armenia, residing at Sis (Cilicia), objected to the trans- 
portation of his seat to Echmiadzin (Greater Armenia). 
Guiragos was the first patriarch who resided at the latter 
place; he erected convents and churches there, repaired 
the cathedral, and broke up the schism which separated 
the patriarch Aghthamar from the rest of the Church. 
A certain Marcus, bishop of Georgia, who was dissatis- 
fied with that reconciliation, pretended that the elec- 
tion of Gairagos was invalid, because he had not pre- 
viously been consecrated bishop, and it was even said 
that he had never been baptized. Zacharias, bishop 
of Hevuts-Tharhah, joined the enemies of the patri- 
arch, and went to Echmiadzin to depose him in 1143, 
at the head of thirty bishops, Yakub-Khan of Erivan 
at firat opposed the change, but, being bribed by Zach- 
arias, gave him authority to renew the election. The 
suffrages were in favor of Gregory X, and Guiragos, 
who had been hiding during the excitement, retired 
into a convent, where he died the same year. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, B. v. 

Guise, John, or Lorraine, cardinal, was born in 
1498. He went to France, and contributed a great deal 
to the elevation of his brother, Clande of Lorraine, the 
first duke of Guise, and of his family. In April, 1536, 
Francis I sent him to Charles V to negotiate an agree- 
ment. About 1542 the cardinal was removed from the 
court, and he died May 18, 1550. He is known for his 
excessive liberality, by means of which he became so 
influential among the people. He was in possession 
of a number of archbishoprics in France. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Guise, Louis (1), oF LoRRAINE. a French prelate, 
brother of Charles, also archbishop of Sens, and bishop 
of Troves, of Metz, and of Alby, was bom Oct, 21, 1527. 
He was made cardinal Dec. 22, 1553, and attended the 
election of pope Paul IV. He was so fond of convivi- 
ality that the people used to call him “the cardinal of 
the bottles.” He died at Paris, March 24, 1578. See 
Hoefer, Nour, Biag. Générale, s. v. 

Guise, Louis (2), or Lorraine, a French prelate 
and peer, was born at Dampierre, July 6, 1555. The 
cardinal of Lorraine, his uncle, appointed him, in 1572, 
bis coadjutor at the abbey of St. Denis, and made over 
to him at his death the archbishopric of Rheims, the 
ebbeys of Fécamp and Montier-en-Der (1574). In 1578 
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he was made cardinal, and in the following vear Henry 
HI appointed him commander of the order of the Holy 
Spirit. A few days after he had been consecrated arch- 
bishop of St. Denis, Feb. 17, 1588, he went to Rheims 
to hold a provincial council, and then came back to 
Paris to mingle in the intrigues of the League. In 
1685 he assisted at the ecclesiastical reunion of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. The Germans and Swiss had burned 
down (1587) his abbey of St. Urbin, in Champagne, in 
revenge fur which the cardinal burned the castle of 
Brame, near chateau Thierry, belonging to the duke of 
Bouillon. Cardinal Guise was assassinated, Dec. 24, 
1588. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Guise, Louis (3), cardinal of Lorraine, archbishop 
of Rheims, and peer of France, was born, according to 
some, Jan, 22, 1575, according to others in May, 1585, 
He obtained the abbeys of St. Denis and of Muontier-en- 
Der, and also that of Chalis, He was never ordained, 
preferring brigandage, and exhibited that tendency in 
his Jater vears, when he proposed to settle theological 
disputes by arms, In 1621 he followed the king on his 
expedition to Poitou, but fell sick at the siege of St. 
Jean d’Angely, and died shortly after (June 21, 1621). 
Charlotte des Essarts, countess of Romorantin, and one 
of the mistresses of Henry IV, is said to have been se- 
cretly married to the cardinal (Feb. 4, 1611), bearing to 
him three sons and two daughters. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Guise, William, a learned English divine, was 
born at Abload’s or Abbey-load’s Court, near Glouces- 
ter, in 1653, and was educated at Oriel College, where 
he was made fellow in 1674. He was ordained about 
1677, and died Sept. 3, 1684. He translated into Eng- 
lish, and illustrated with a commentary, Dr. Bernard's 
Misnæ Purs Ordinis Primi Teraim Tituli Septem (1690), 
and a tract, De Victimis Jiumaris. See Chalmers, 
Bwg. Dict. s v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. V. 


Guizot, Fraxcois Pierre GUILLAUME, a noted 
French religious author, was born at Nimes, Oct. 4, 1787, 
being the descendant of a family of Huguenot pastors, 
He was educated at Geneva, and studied law at Paris. 
During the literary period of his life (1812-30), he was 
successively professor of history at the Sorbonne, sec- 
retary-generai of the interior, journalist, etc. To this 
period belong his Du Gouvernement Représentatif et de 
(Etat Actuel de la France (1816) :—Des Conspirations 
et de lu Justice Politique (1821):— Des Moyens de 
Gouvernement et d’Opposition (eod.):— De la Peme 
de Mort en Matière Politique (1822):— Essais sur 
l Histoire de France (1823): — L'Histoire de la Révo- 
lution d'Angleterre (1827, 1828, 2 vols.) :—Z.' Histoire de 
la Cıvwilisation Depuis [ Etablissement du Christianisme 
(1829). With the year 1830 Guizot’s political career 
commenced, and it was mainly due to his efforts as min- 
ister of public instruction that a reform of the educa- 
tional system of France took place. In the vear 1816 
Guizot published his Asai sur l'Histoire et sur [Etat 
Actuel de l'Instruction Publique, in which he insisted 
that the state had the right of managing and control- 
ling the public instruction. This idea he now devel- 
oped, and introduced many improvements, especially 
in the primary and higher schools. In ecclesias- 
tical respects, Guizot was the main support of ortho- 
doxy in the Reformed Church of France. In 1852 
he was chosen president of the consistory. He was 
opposed to liberalism of any kind in religious matters, 
He was orthodox, and clung to the Credo of his Church. 
In 1872 he was obliged, on account of feeble health, to 
retire from the presidency of the synod. He died at 
Val de Bécher, Sept. 12, 1874. Of his religious works, 
we mention, J.’ Église et la Société Chrétienne (1861) :— 
Méditations sur l Essence de la Religion Chrétienne (1864; 
Engl. translation, N. Y. 1865) :— Méditations sur la Re- 
ligion Chrétienne dans ses Rapports avec 0 État Actuel des 
Sociélés (1865-68, 3 vols.) :—Les Vies de Quatre Grunds 
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Chrétiens Français (1868; Eng}.translation, Lond. 1868): 
— Mémoires pour Servir al Histoire demon Temps (1858- 
68, 9 vols.). He was one of the founders of the Soctété 
Biblique in 1826, of the Société pour l Encouragement de 
l'Instruction Primaire in 1833, and of the Société T His- 
toire du Protestantisme Français in 1857, When, in 
1861, Guizot had to make a reply to the address of the 
new academician, Pére Lacordaire, he defended and 
justified the papacy and the worldly power of the pope, 
whereas the Dominican praised Protestant America. 
This address of Guizot made a great stir. The Catho- 
lic papers, especially the Univers, rejoiced, and hoped 
soon to see Guizot return to the Church of Rome. But 
in spite of this Guizot remained in his Church, and 
from his words in his testament, “I die in the bosom of 
the Reformed Christian Church of France, in which I 
was born, and to have been born in which I rejoice,” 
which have been quoted in full, we see that Guizot 
made all allowance to the Church of Rome, without be- 
coming one of her members, See Mazade, Portruit 
d'Ilistoire Morale et Politique du Temps Jucquemont, 
Guizot, etc. (Paris, 1875); Madame de Witt, née Guizot, 
Monsieur Guizot duns sa Famille et avec ses Amis 
(ibid. 1880; English transl. Lond. and Boston); Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Plitt- 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Gujerati Version or THE Scriptures, The 
Gujerati takes its name from Gujerat, a district of 
the Punjab in India, and the principal province in 
which it is spoken, and is said by the Serampore 
missionaries to be the vernacular of a territory equal 
in point of extent to England. On account of its 
wide diffusion it has been appropriately designated 
“the grand mercantile language of foreign Indian 
marts.” The Serampore missionaries were the first to 
undertake a Gujerati version of the Scripturea, In 
1807 they commenced printing the gospel of Matthéw, 
but the work was given up. In 1813 it was resumed, 
and in 1820 the New Test., in Gujerati characters in- 
stead of the Sanscrit, was completed. The prosecution 
of this version was, however, resigned about this period 
by the Serampore missionaries to the agents of the 
London Missionary Society stationed at Surat. The 
Rey. Messrs. Skinner and Fyvie, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, published their version of the New Test. 
in 1821, at Surat. Shortly after the publication of the 
New ‘lest. Mr. Skinner died, and the translation of the 
Old Test. was now carried on by Mr. Fyvie, and in 
1823 it was completed at press, Other editions, in 
a revised state, rapidly followed as the demand in- 
creased. Another version of the New Test. was made 
by the Rev. Messrs. Clarkson and Flower, and an edi- 
tion of two thousand copies was issued from the 
press. But it was subsequently resolved to publish an 
edition of the New Test. according to the old trans- 
lation of the Surat edition, subject to such slight 
changes as might be deemed necessary. This edition 
was completed at the Bombay press in 1853. Mean- 
while, preparations for a revised edition of the entire 
Gujerati Scriptures were in active progress under the 
care of the Bombay Auxiliary Society, and an edition 
of the New Test., according to this improved version, 
was completed at the mission-press in Surat in 1856. 
The Old Test. was completed in 1861. Besides these 
two editions, the Serampore New Test. and the Surat 
version, in 1860 a new edition of the Gujerati New 
Test., for the special use of the Parsees, was annoanced. 
It was carried through the press in Bombay, in Parsee 
characters, by the Rev. Dunjeebhoy Nowrojee, and pub- 
lished in 1862. In this edition the religious terms are 
those technically used in religious Parsec literature. 
Of the latter edition up to March 31, 1884, two thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-nine portions of Scripture 
were disposed of. See Bible of Every Land, p. 123. 
‘There exist several grammars for the study of this lan- 
guage: Munshi, The Student's Companion in the A cqui- 
silion of a Practical Knowledge of English and Gujerati 
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Grammar and Idioms (Ahmedabad, 1869); Shapurji 
Edalji, A Grammar of the Gujerati Language (Bombay, 
1867); Taylor, A Grammar of the Gujerati Language 
(ibid, 1868). (B. P.) 

Guldberg, Ove Horon, a Danish statesman, his- 
torian, and theologian, was born Sept. 1, 1731, and died 
Feb. 8, 1808. He is known as the author of a Chronol- 
ony for the Books of the New Testament (Copenhagen, 
1785), and of A Translation of the New Testament, with 
Annotations (1794, 2 vols.), both published in the Dan- 
ish language. (B. P.) 


Gumpel, Morpecar. See Levisonx. 


Gunn, ALEXANDER, D.D., a distinguished minister 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, was born Aug. 13, 
1785. He graduated from Columbia College in 1805, 
and prepared for the ministry under Dr. Henry Kollock 
of Princeton, and Dr. John Rodgers of New York. In 
1809 he was licensed by the Presbytery of New York, 
and the same year took charge of the Church at Bloom- 
ingdale. He died Oct. 1, 1829. An accomplished gen- 
tleman, amiable, prudent, and a peace-maker, he was 
also noted for his conscientious piety and entire devo- 
tion to his work. His talents as a writer and preacher 
were of a very high order. Imaginative and cultivated, 
with good taste, ample learning, and fine abilities, he 
was among the most popular pulpit orators of New York. 
He wielded a powerful pen as a theological writer, and 
took a conspicuous part in some of the exciting contro- 
versies of his time. The General Synod, in 1825, ap- 
pointed him to write the biography of the late Rev. 
John H. Livingston, D.D. See Magazine of the Ref. 
Dutch Church, December, 1829, p. 257; Corwin, Manual 
of the Ref. Church in America,s.v. (W.J. R.T.) 


Gunner, JOHANN Ernest, a Norwegian prelate and 
naturalist, was born in Christiana, Feb. 26,1718. He 
began his studies under the direction of his father, who 
was a physician in that city, and went to Copenhagen 
to continue them. In 1742 the king gave him means 
to go to Halle, and afterwards to Jena, where he studied 
philosophy, and became a member of the faculty. On 
his return to Copenhagen in 1755 he was made extra- 
ordinary professor of theology in the university. In 
1758 the bishopric of Drontheim was conferred upon 
him. He died at Christiansand, Sept. 23, 1773, leaving, 
Iyrdebrev (Drontheim, 1758):— Klagtale over Kong 
Frederic V (ibid. 1766) :—also Memoirs in the Norsk 
Videnskabernsselskabs Skrifler (writings of the Acad- 
emy of Science of Norway), etc. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Günther, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born April 17, 1660. He studied at Breslau 
and Leipsic, was preacher and licentiate of theology at 
the latter place, and died Jan. 20, 1714. His writings 
are for the most part directed against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. See Ranft, Leben der chursdchsischen 
Gottesgelehrten; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
sv. (B.P.) ; 

Günther, Wolfgang, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born in Saxony in 1586. He studied at Wittenberg, 
was preacher in 1611 in the vicinity of Annaberg, in 
1615 pastor and superintendent at Friedland, in 1626 at 
Spardan, and died Jan. 16, 1636. He wrote, Analysis 
Trium Librorum Ecclesia Nostra Symbolicorum (W it- 
tenberg, 1614) :—A phorismi Theologici super Aug. Con- 
Sessionem (1615 ):— Dispositio Epistole S. Paul ad 
Romanos (1625). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Giintherode, Cart von, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of Milan, was born in 1740. In 1779 he was 
professor of Church history at Innsbrtick, but soon ex- 
changed the academical chair for the monastery, a step 
which he regretted, because both the monastic life and 
the religious views of the monks were not in harmony 
with his intellectual powers. More pleasant was his 
position as librarian to prince Esterhazy, at Vienna, 


GUNTNER 


He died in 1795, leaving, Institutio Theologie Naturalis 
(1074) :—Diss. de Critertis Veri et Falsi (eod.) :— De 
Supremata Concilii Generalis supra Romanorum Ponti- 
fcum (1777). See Doring, Die gelekrten T'heologen 
Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Giintner, GABRIEL JOHANN BERNHARD, a Premon- 
stratensian, was born in 1804 in Bohemia, received holy 
orders in 1830, was in 1838 professor of exegesis at 
Prague, and died March 17, 1867. He wrote, Herme- 
mutica Biblica Generalis Juzta Principiu Catholica 
(Prague, 1848; 2d ed. 1851; 3d ed. 1863) :—Jntroductio 
ta Sucros Novi Testumenti Libros Histor.-Critica et 
Apolugetica (ibid. 1863, 2 vols.). (B. P.) 


Günzburg, Aaron, a Jewish rabbi, was born at 
Prague in 1812. He received his rabbinical as well as 
classical education at his native place, and was appoint- 
ed rabbi of the congregation of Libachowitz, in Bohe- 
mia. In 1846 he published, Dogmutisch - historische 
Beleuchtung des alten Judenthums (Prague), in which he 
boldly demanded the emancipation of the Jews, and 
grounded his demand on the words and promises of 
former Austrian emperors. In consequence of this pub- 
lication he was obliged to leave his country, and came 
to America. He was elected rabbi at Baltimore, then 
at Rochester, N. Y., and last in Boston, where he died, 
July 19,1873. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 348. (B. P.) 


Gurley, Lzoxarp B., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was bom at Norwich, Conn., March 10, 1804. 
He moved to Ohio in youth, was converted, received into 
the Ohio Conference in 1828, was three years on circuits, 
thirteen on districts, two in agency of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, twenty-eight in stations, and six in retire- 
ment. He was elected to the general conferences of 
1848, 1856, and 1864, and died at Delaware, O., March 
26, 1880. Dr. Gurley was genial, generous, and sympa- 
thetic. He was a strong advocate of temperance, wrote 
and spoke for the abolition of slavery, and gave $8000 
to Ohio Wesleyan University and 810,000 to the Board 
of Church Extension. His published poems exhibit 
high talent. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, 
p. 314, 


Gurlitt, Jonann GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian and philologist, was born at Leipsic, March 13, 
1754. In 1802 he accepted a call to Hamburg as di- 
tector of the Johanneum, and professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the academical gymnasium, and died June 
14,1827. Gurlitt was the teacher of the famous Church 
historian Neander. He wrote, Explanatio Brevis 
Hymni 43 Ducvidis (Hamburg, 1773) :— Kurze Geschichte 
des Tempelherrenordens (1824). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 228, 365, 875, 589, 679, 702, 722, 780; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 848 sq. (B. P.) 

Gurney, John Hampden, an English divine, son 
of Sir John Gurney, a baron of the exchequer, was born 
Aug. 15, 1802. He graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1824, was for some time curate of Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire, and in 1848 was presented by the 
crown with the tectory of St. Mary's, in Marylebone. 
He died March 3, 1862, Mr. Gurney was a most earnest 
and popular preacher, and among his published dis- 
courses are, 4 Pasliors Warning, suggested by the 
death of Sir Robert Peel (1850) :—The Lost Chief and 
a Mourning People, on the death of the duke of Wel- 
lington (1852) :—The Grand Romish Fallacy, and Dan- 
gers ard Duties of Protestants (1854) :— Better Times 
und Worse (1856), and several series of sermons, His 

ures were published under the titles of, Historical 
Sketches, Illustrating some Important Epochs from A.D. 
1400 to A.D. 1546: — St. Louis and Henri IV :—and 
God's Heroes and the World's Heroes (1858). Mr. Gur- 
Dey was also the author of several psalm and hymn 
books, and of Four Letters to the Bishop of Exeter on 
Scripture Readers. See Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 
1862, p. 685. 


Gurney, Samuel, a distinguished member of the 
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Society of Friends, and brother of Joseph Jobn Gurney, 
was born at Eastham Hall, near Norwich, England, Oct. 
18, 1786. His education closed when he was fourteen 
years of age, and he was apprenticed to a London bank- 
er and tea-merchant. He eventually became a partner 
in one of the most celebrated business firms of Lombard 
Street. Early in his active life he was associated with 
other distinguished philanthropists in efforts to improve 
the condition of English missions He was also the 
warm friend of the Bible Society and of the republic of 


Liberia. He was one of a deputation, representing four 


thousand merchants and tradesmen of London, sent to 
France, in 1853, in the interests of peace. He died in 
Paris, June 5, 1856. See Memoriuls of Samuel Gurney, 
by Mrs. Thomas Geldart (Philadelphia, 1859). (J.C. S.) 

Giiruth, Grore Samugt,a Lutheran theologian of 
Germauy, was born Feb. 3, 1745, at Brieg, in Silesia. 
He stuaied at Kouigsberg, was in 1768 rector at Neu- 
stadt, in 1778 preacher at his native city, in 1792 pastor 
primarius at Krenzburg, and died Feb. 3, 1803. He 
published some axcetical writings. See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Gaurd, a teacher among the Hindûs, occupying in 
some degree the place of the confessor of the Middle 
Ages. He is looked upon as a representative and ve- 
hicle of divine power, and therefore entitled to the most 
implicit submission on the part of the man whose guru 
he is, 

Gurwhal (or Shreenagur) is a dialect spoken 
in the province of Gurwhal, west of Kumaon. A trans- 
lation of the New ‘Test. was undertaken at Serampore 
in 1816, and was completed at press some time prior to 
1832. (B. P.) 


Gutbier, Ægidius, a German Orientalist, was 
born at Weissensee, in Thuringia, Sept. 1, 1617., He 
studied at different universities, was in 1652 professor 
of Oriental languages at Hamburg, took in 1660 his de- 
gree as doctor of theology at Giessen, and died Sept. 
27, 1667. He published, Novum Testumentum Syria- 
cum :—Lexicon Syriucum:—Nota Critice in Novum 
Testamentum Syriacum :— De Sibyllis et Earum Oracu- 
lia, See Moller, Cimbria Litterata ; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v, (B. P.) 

Gutbier, Friedrich August Philip, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born in Thuringia, 
March 2, 1765, and died Feb. 5, 1838, superintendent 
and member of consistory. He published, Summarien 
über dus Neue Testament (Leipsic, 1831-38, 4 vols.) :— 
Lehrbuch der christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre 
(Gotha, 1825) :—Luturgisches IIundbuch zum Gebrauch 
Jtir Prediger (Leipsic, 1805). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit, ii, 189, 215, 280; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
480 sq. (B.P.) 

Güte, Hetyricn Ernest, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Sept. 13, 1754, at Bielefeld. He 
studied at Halle, was preacher there in 1779, magister 
in 1780, professor of theology in 1791, and died Dec. 6, 
1805. He wrote, De Fuctis Ejus Diei, quo Christus 
e Mortuis Resurrerit (Halle, 1780) :— Anfangsgriinde. 
der hebräischen Sprache (ibid. 1782; 2d ed. 1791) :— 
Entwurf zur Einleitung in's Alte Testament (ibid. 1787) : 
—Kurze Uebersicht der vorziiglichsten Muterien, etc. 
(ibid. 1804). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
81; Furst, Bibi. Jud. i, 349. (B. P.) 

Gutelius, SaMuru, a most estimable minister of 
the German Reformed Church, was born in Lancaster 
County, Pa. He studied under the Rev. Yost Henry 
Fries, was licensed and ordained in 1822, and immedi- 
ately took charge of some congregations in Northum- 
berland County. After laboring successfully in differ- 
ent charges, he died, July 17, 1866. “Strict honesty 
and integrity were leading and marked features in his 
life and character.” Father Gutelius was a great suf- 
ferer, but his sufferings never interfered with his duties. 


GUTHRIE 


“He was an indefatigable worker, and a solid preacher. 
His sermons werc always well prepared. He pleaded 
with his hearers like a man who expected to meet them 
at the bar of Gud. Indeed, he ofteu reminded them of 
that meeting. He took a deep interest ia all the be- 
nevulent operations of the Church, and was fur a time 
connected with the publication of its periodicals, His 
ministry was characterized by great earnestness and 
success.” See Harbaugh, Futhers of the Ref. Church, 
iv, 190. (D. Y. H.) 

Guthrie (or Guthry), Henry, bishop of Dun- 
keld about 1664, died in 1676. He published Memoirs, 
temp. Charles 1 (Lond. 1702). See Allibone, Dict, of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Guthrie, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was promoted 
to the see of Moray from Edinburgh, in 1623, where he 
continued until he was deprived with the other prelates 
by the Glasgow Assembly in 1638, He then lived at 
Spynie castle till 1640, when he was furced to surrender 
it to colonel Monroe, after which he retired to his own 
private castle of Guthrie, in the county of Angus, He 
died not long afterwards, See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p- 152. 


Guthrie, John (2), D.D., an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Milnathort, Kinrossshire, 
Jan. 30, 1814. He was kept in the Church from in- 
fancy through the care of pious parents; entered Edin- 
burgh University at the age of seventeen, where he 
took the degree of M.A., distinguishing himself in clas- 
sics and philosophy; and in 1839 was ordained pastor 
of the Secession Church at Kendal. Shortly afterwards 
he was excommunicated from that Church for main- 
taining the universality of Christ’s atonement. He 
then, with others, formed the Evangelical Union, be- 
came the professor in the Theological Hall of the new 
body, and held the office from 1846 to 1861. From 
1848 to 1851 he held the pastorate in Glasgow, whence 
he removed to Greenock, where he labored successfully 
for eleven years Thence he went to Tolmers Square, 
London, but returned to Glasgow, where he assumed 
the pastorate of a new church, and filled the chair of 
apologetics in the ‘Theological Hall of the Evangelical 
Union, He died in London, Sept. 8, 1878, See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1879, p. 316. 

Guthrie, Thomas, D.D., an eminent Scottish pul- 
pit orator, philanthropist, and social reformer, was born 
July 12, 1803, at Brechin, Forfarshire, where his father 
was a merchant and banker. Ile went through the cur- 
riculum of study prescribed by the Church of Scotland 
to candidates for the ministry, at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and devoted two additional winters to the study of 
chemistry, natural history, and anatomy. Meanwhile 
he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Brechin 
in 1825; subsequently spent six months in Paris, study- 
ing the physical sciences. In 1830 he became pastor 
of the Church at Arbirlot, in his native county, and in 
1837 was appointed one of the ministers of Old Grey- 
friars parish, in Edinburgh. Here his eloquence, com- 
bined with devoted labors to reclaim the degraded pop- 
ulation of one of the worst districts of the city, soon 
won for him a high place in public estimation. In 
1843 he joined the Free Church, and for a long series 
of vears continued to minister to a large and influential 
congregation in Edinburgh. In 1845 and 1846 he per- 
formed a great service for the Free Church by his ad- 
vocacy throughout the country of its scheme for pro- 
viding manses or residences for its ministers. His zeal 
was not diverted in mere denominational or sectarian 
channels. He came forward in 1847 as the advocate 
of ragged schools, and to him the rapid extension of the 
system over the kingdum is very much to be ascribed. 
He also earnestly exerted himself in many ways in op- 
position to intemperance and other vices. He possessed 
great rhetorical talent, and his style was remarkable for 
the abundance and variety of the illustrations he used. 
Few public speakers have ever blended solemnity and 
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deep pathos so intimately with the humorous, his ten- 
dency to which has more frequently than anything 
else been poiuted out as his fault. Dr. Guthrie always 
displayed a generous sympathy with all that tended to 
progress or improvement of auy kind. He was mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland in May, 1862, and died near Edinburgh, Feb. 
23,1873. His most important published works are, The 
Gospel in Ezekiel, a series of discourses:—The Way of 
Life, a volume of sermons :—A Plea for Drunkards und 
agaist Lrunkenness: —A Plea for Ragged Schools, 
followed by a second and a third plea, the latter under 
the title, Seed-time and Ilarvest of Ragged Schools: 
—The City, its Sins and Sorrows:—A Sufficient Main- 
tenance and an Efficient Ministry (Edinburgh, 1852, 8vo), 
He edited a new edition of Berridge's Christian World 
Unmasked (ibid. 1856, 8vo). For some years before his 
death he acted as editor of The Sunday Maguzine, 
founded in 1864, in which year he retired from his reg- 
ular ministrations, His Autobiography and Memoir was 
published by his sons (1873), and his Works (1873-76, 
11 vols.). See also Popular Preachers, p. 83; Smith, 
Our Scottish Clergy (Edinb, 1848), p. 842; (Lond.) Eran- 
gelical Magazine, February, 1874; Allibone, Dic. of 
Brit, and Amer, Authors, s. v. (W. P. S.) 

Guy. See Gut. 

Guy, Tuomas, an English philanthropist, founder 
of Guy's Hospital, was born at Southwark in 1644. Af- 
ter serving an apprenticeship of eight years, he began 
business as a bookseller in 1668. He dealt largely in 
Bibles, which he at first imported from Holland, bat 
afterwards prinied for himself. Ile became master of 
an immense fortune, and died unmarried, Dec. 17, 1724. 
In 1707 he built three wards of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
and aided it in other ways, He built Gay's Hospital 
at a cost of over £18,000, and left an endowment of 
£219,499. He also made other gifts and bequests for 
hospitals and almshouses, Sce A True Copy of the 
Last Will and Testament of Thomas Guy, Esg. (Lond. 
1725); Knight, Shadows of the Old Booksellers (1865), 
p. 823; Aucyclop. Brit, 9th ed. 8. v. 


Guyard, Rekxarn, a French Dominican, was born 
in 1601, and died at Paris, July 30, 1674, a doctor of 
theology and provincial of his order. He wrote, La 
Vie de S. Vinc, Ferrier :— Discrimina inter Doctrinam 
Thomisticam et Janseniunam :— la Nourelle Apparition 
de Luther et de Calrin See Echard, De Scriptoribus 
Ordinis Domtricanorum ; Jocher, Aligemeines Celehr- 
ten - Lexikon, a. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog., Générale, s v. 
(B. P.) 


Guyet, CHARLES, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Tours in 1601, taught theology fifteen years, afterwards 
became a preacher, and died in the same city, March 
80, 1664. He is the author of De Festis Propriis Lo 
corum et Ecclesiarum, etc. (Paris, 1657 fol.). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lut, i, 616 sq.; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; Alegambe, Bibliotheca Seripto- 
rum Societatis Jesu; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique 
Critique; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Guyon, Claude Marie, a French abbot, who 
was born in 1701, and died at Paris in 1771, is the au- 
thor of, Histoire des Empires et des Républiques (Paris, 
1783, 12 vols.) :—Oracle de Noureuux Philosophes (2 
vols,; against Voltaire) :—A pologie des Jésuites (1762): 
— Bibliotheque Ecclésiastique en Forme d Instructions sur 
Toute la Religion (1772, 8 vols.). See Nouv. Dict. Hist. ; 
Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Guyon, Symphorien, a priest at St. Victor, in 
Orleans, who flourished in the 17th century, is the author 
of, Notitia Sanctorum Ecclesia Aurelianensis (1687), 
which was again published in French in 1647 under the 
title, Histoire de l'Église et Diocèse, Ville et Université 
d'Orleans. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 822; 
Le Long, Bibliothèque Historique de France; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexzikun, s. v. (B. P.) 


GUZMAN 


Lupovico, provincial of the Jesuits in 
Seville and Toledo, was born at Osorno, in Castile, in 
1554, and died at Madrid, Jan. 10, 1605. He published 
Hist. de lus Missiunes en la India Oriental (Alcala, 1601 
ful.). See Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jau; Antonii Bibliotheca Hispanica; Jöcher, Alige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol, Lit, i, 841. (B. P.) 

Gydéngydai (di Peteny), PauLus, a Hungarian Re- 
formed theologian, was born in 1668. He studied in 
England and at Franeker, and took the degree of doc- 
tor of theology at the latter place in 1700. Having re- 
tumed to his country, he was pastor of the Reformed 
congregation at Kaschau, but he had to leave that 
place in 1724, and went to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, where 
he was appointed professor of theology. He died there 
in 1743, leaving, De Fatis Sexta Novi Testamenti late 
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(Franeker, 1700) :—Disp. Due tn pynpovevrixóv Amo- 
ris Christi et Christianorum (ibid. 1700) :—A laure Pacts, 
pro Votis Vienicis Erectum; Are Piluti Galileorum 
Substi(uendem (Basle, 1722), written against the bishop. 
of Agran and the Jesuit Timon, who wrote against the 
Protestants; the publication of this work was the cause 
of his leaving the country :— De Reverentiu Templorum 
Nori Test. (Frankfort, 1731):—De Mora Dei (17388): 
—Speculum 'EXeveping (1734) :—De Lupidibus Sama- 
rie (1736):— De Glorificatione Christi (1738), etc. See 
Moser, Jetztlebende Theologen; Dunkel, Nachrichten, iii, 
725; Horanyi, Mem. Hung.; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge~ 
lehrien-Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Gypcer (or Gypsyre, Fr. gibecière), (1) the medi- 
æval term for a hanging bag; (2) a pouch or flat burse 
or purse, with a mouth or opening of metat, strung to the 
girdle, often represented in English monumental brasses, 


Haab, Pattie Herxrica, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Oct. 9, 1758, and died 
pastor at Schweigern, Wtirtemberg, in 1833. He is the 
author of, Hebräische Griechische Grammatik zum Ge- 
brauch für dus Neue Testument (Tubingen, 1815) :— 
Religionsunterricht durch Bibelgeschichte (1818, 2 parts) : 
—Betrachtungen über die Leidensyeschichte Jesu Christi 
nach dem Bericht der 4 Ecangelien (Heilbronn, 1830). 
Bee Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 126; ii, 254, 403 ; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 482. (B. P.) 

Haag, Geora Frienricn, a Lutheran minister of 
Germany, who died March 19, 1875, is the author of, 
Christliches Lehrbiichlein oder evangel. Kutechumenen 
Unterricht (Heidelberg, 1842) :—Christliches Hausbiich- 
lein (3d ed. 1861): — Biblische Geschichten (1855) :— 
Evangelisches Huusbuch (eod.):—Zeugnisse aus der lu~ 
therischen Kirche (1861). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 
482. (B. P.) 

Haak, Tuxoporr, an English divine and natural 
philosopher, was born in 1605 at Neuhausen, near Worms, 
in Germany, and was educated partly in his native coun- 
try, and finally at Oxford and Cambridge. He then 
visited some of the Continental universities, and returned 
to Oxford in 1629, but without taking a degree was or- 
dained, in 1632, deacon to bishop Hall of Exeter. He 
gave himself up to literary pursuits, and was devoted 
to the interests of parliament during the rebellion. He 
died in London, May 9, 1690. He published the Dutch 
Annotations on the Bible (1657, 2 vols. ful.); was em- 
ployed by the Westminster Assembly, and translated 
into Dutch several theological works. He seems to 
have been the first to propose the Royal Society. Some 
of his letters appeared in the Philosophical Collections 
(May, 1682). 

Haar, in Norse mythology, was a dwarf, made of 
and living in stones, 

Haas, Carl, a German convert to the Church of 
Rome, was born Oct. 18, 1804. He studied theology 
at Tubingen, and became a Protestant minister. In 
1843 he was dismissed from the ministry, having the 
year before published Die Gluubensgegensdtze des Pro- 
kestantismus und Katholicismus. He joined the Church 
of Rome at Augsbarg, in 1844, and published on that 
Occasion Offenes Sendschreiben an seine liebe Gemeinde, 

etc., and Protestantismus und Kutholicismus. He now set 
himself to write in the interest of the Church of Rome, 
and published Josephs und Konrads Feierstunden (Auge- 
burg, 1845) :— Populdre K irchengeschichte, mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Reformationsgeschichte (2d ed. 
1846) — Vorurtheile gegen die Ku- 
tholische Kirche (1857) :—Geschichte der Päpste (1860) : 
—Die swei Hauplfeinde des Christenthums (1866) :— 
Natur und Gnade (1867). After the Vatican council, 
8 renounced again the Church of Rome, without re- 
tuming to the Evangelical Church, and to justify him- 


self, he published Nach Rom und von Rom zuriick nach 
Wittenberg (Barmen, 1882). In 1881 he published Der 
ungefalschte Luther nach den Urdrucken der kénigl. 
Ojfentl. Bibliothek in Stuttgart hergestellt. Haas died 
Dec. 21, 1883. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 484. (B. P.) 


Haas, Carl Franz Lubert, a Reformed theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Aug. 12, 1722, at Cassel, 
He studied at Marburg, commenced his academical ca- 
reer there in 1748, was professor in 1754, and died Oct. 
29, 1789, He wrote, Diss. Historica de Meritis Philipps 
Mugnunimi in Reformutionem (Marburg, 1742) :— De 
Eutichianismo et Vuriis Ejus Sectis (ibid, 1746) :— Ver- 
such einer Ilessischen Kirchengeschichte (ibid. 1782). See 
Döring, Die gelekrten Theologen Deutschlands, 8 v.; 
Winer, HMundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 793. (B. P.) 


Haas, Nikolaus, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Nov. 25, 1665. He studied at Altdorf 
and Leipsic, was pastor in 1686, and died July 26, 1715, 
leaving, De Principiorum Moralium Ezistentia, Defini- 
tume et Divisione (1683) : — De Astrologia Judiciaria 
(1685) :— eilige Unterredungen mit Gott (1689) :—En- 
chiridion Cutechismi Lutheri contra Papistas (1703), be- 
sides a number of ascetical works, See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theoloyen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i,166; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Habadim (or rather Chubadim), a subdivision of 
the Jewish sect of Chasidim, founded by rabbi Solo- 
mon, in the government of Mohilef, in the 18th century. 
The name is composed of the initial letters of the three 
Hebrew words, M57, M393, MQIN, “ wisdom, intelli- 
gence, and knowledge.” They may not improperly be 
termed the “ Jewish Quietists,” as their peculiarity con- 
sists in the rejection of external forms and the complete 
abandonment of the mind to abstraction and contem- 
plation. Instead of the baptisms customary among the 
Jews, they go through the signs without the use of the 
element, and consider it their duty to disengage them- 
selves as much as possible from matter, because of its 
tendency to clog the mind in its ascent to the supreme 
source of intelligence. In prayer they make no use of 
words, but simply place themselves in the attitude of 
supplication, and exercise themselves in mental ejacu- 
lations, 


Habakkuk, the Hebrew prophet, is commemo- 
rated in the old Roman martyrologies on Jan. 15. 

Habdalah (M2330, distinction), a ceremony by 
which the Jewish Sabbath is divided or separated from 
the other days of the week. It is performed after the 
concluding service in the synagogue, by reciting pas- 
sages of Scripture and prayers, and the use of wine and 
spices, On Sabbath evening four benedictions are said, 
one over the wine, a second over the spice, the third 
over the light, “ Blessed art thou Lord our God, king 
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of the world, who hast created a shining light,” and the 
last is, “ Blessed art thou, Lord our God, king of the 
universe, who hast made a distinction (69313987) be- 
tween the holy and the common, between light and 
darkness, between Israel and the other nations, between 
the seventh day and the other six days of work ; blessed 
be thou, O God, who hast made a distinction between 
the holy and the common.” If for any reason a Jew 
is prevented from performing this ceremony, either at 
home or abroad, he is at liberty to substitute the follow- 
ing short benediction: “ Blessed is he who has made a 
distinction between things sacred and profane.” See 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Tul. s. v. (B. P.) 


Häberlin, Grono HerxricH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Sept. 80, 1644. 
He studied at Tübingen, became deacon in 1668, doctor 
and professor of theology in 1681, member of consistory 
and preacher in 1692, and died Aug. 20, 1699, leaving, 
Specimen Theologia Practica: — Conspectus Locorum 
Theologicorum : —Theologia Corinthiaca in Forma Sys- 
tematis Proposita :—De Principio Fidet:—De Unione 
Fidelium cum Christo: —De Justificatione Hominis Co- 
ram Deo: — De Satisfactione Christi:—De Chiliasmo 
Hodierno, Fidei Christiana Ruira et Infidelitatis Juda- 
tce Firmamento, etc. See Fischlin, Memoria Theolo- 
gorum Wartembergensium ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Habert, Lovis, a French theologian and doctor of 
the Sorbonne, was born at Blois in 1638, and died at 
Paris, April 17,1718. He is the author of, Pratique du 
Sucrement de Penitence (Paris, 1714, 1729), better known 
as the Prutique de Verdun. He also wrote Theologiu 
Dogmatica et Moralis ud Usum Seminarii Catalaunen- 
sis (Lyons, 1709-12, 7 vols.), which was attacked and 
condemned by Fénélon. Being opposed to the bull 
Unigenitus, Habert was exiled in 1714, and only returned 
to Paris after the death of Louis XIV. See Lichtenber- 
ger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Agricola, 
Bibl, Eccles. iii, 212; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lezi- 
kon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Habibus. See ABIBAS. 


Habichhorst, Anpreas DANIEL a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, who died at Greifswalde, Aug. 30, 
1704, professor of theology, is the author of, Tractatus 
de Melchisedecit Historia et Figura: — Dissertationes 
Exegetica in Illustriora Iesaie Loca: — Breviarium 
Formule Concordia et Controversiarum Syncretistwo- 
Pietisticarum : — Dissertationes de Altari Gideonis : — 
De Ephod Gideonis :— De Magistratus et Suppliciorum 
Capitalium Constitutione Divina :—De Sanctorum cum 
Christo Redirivorum Resurrectione: — De Abrahamo 
Sola Fide Justificato:—De lesaia Trinitatis Prœcone. 
See Pipping, Memoriæ Theologorum; Jécher, A Ugemet- 
nes Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Habitacle (Lat. kabituculum) (1) a residence; (2) 
a niche. 


Hachilah, HiıLt or. Lieut. Conder suggests for 
this spot (Quar. Statement of the “ Palest. Explor. 
Fund,” January, 1875, p. 47) “the high hill bounded by 
deep valleys north and south on which the ruin of 
Yekin now stands,” and Tristram (Bible Lands, p. 63) 
coincides in this identification; but if this be the site 
of the ancient city Cain (q. v.), it can hardly be also 
that of Hachilah; and, in fact, the latter is not a proper 
name at all, as it invariably has the article (P>"SnN, 
as being a mere appendage of Ziph). Later, Lieut. 
Conder proposes another site (Tent Work, ii, 91): “ This 
[hill] I would propose to recognise in the long ridge 
called El-Kolah, running out of the Ziph plateau tow- 
ards the Dead Sea desert or Jeshimon, a district which, 
properly speaking, terminates about this line, melting 
into the Beersheba plains. On the north side of the hill 
are the ‘Caves of the Dreamers,’ perhaps the actual 
scene of David's descent on Saul's sleeping guards.” As 
to the “wood (choresh) of Ziph,” he remarks (p. 89): 
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“A moment's reflection will convince any traveller that 
as the dry, porous formation of the plateau must be un- 
changed since David's time, no wood of trees could then 
have flourished over this unwatered and sun-scorched 
region. The true explanation seems to be that the 
word choresh is a proper name with a different signifi- 
cation, and such is the view of the Greek version and 
of Josephus. We were able considerably to strengthen. 
this theory by the discovery of the ruin of Khoreisa 
and the valley of Hiresh (the same word under another 
furm), close to Ziph, the first of which may well be 
thought to represent the Hebrew Choresh-Zipb.” But 
the latter term likewise is a mere denominative, fur it 
takes the article (MU"MN, 1 Sam. xxiii, 15, 18), and is 
elsewhere used plainly with reference to trees (Isa. xvii, 
9; Ezck. xxxi, 3). 

Hacke, Nicnotas P., D.D., a German Reformed 
minister, was born in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20, 1800. 
At the age of six years he was sent to a relative in 
Bremen, Germany, to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the German language. He returned to Amcrica in 
1816, and studied theology privately until 1819, when 
he accepted an invitation to preach to some congrega- 
tions in Westmoreland County, Pa., returning to his 
studics the same year. He was licensed and ordained 
in 1819, and became pastor of the Greensburg charge, 
which he served fifty-eight years, and died there, Aug. 
25, 1878. During the greater part of his ministry he 
preached exclusively in the German language. He was 
a student all his life, and used the English language 
with ease and grace, He was fully consecrated to his 
work, remarkable for his social powers, caring not for 
worldly honora, a model Christian gentleman, and faith- 
ful minister of the gospel. See Harbaugh, Fathers of 
the Germ. Ref. Church, v, 800. 

Hacker, Joachim Bernhard Nikolaus, a 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 11, 
1760, at Dresden. He studied at Wittenberg, and died 
at Zscheyla, in Saxony, Oct. 4, 1817, leaving some ascet- 
ical works, for which see Döring, Deutsche Kanzelred- 
ner; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 356, 886. (B. P.) 

Hacker, Johann Georg August, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Dresden, Jan. 24, 
1762. He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1784 preacher 
at Torgau, in 1790 garrison-preacher at Dresden, in 1796 
court- preacher there, and died Feb, 21, 1823, leaving 
Diss. Inauguralis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos (Wit- 
tenberg, 1802), and several volumes of sermons. See 
Döring, Deutsche Kanzelredner ; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, i, 486; ii, 82, 91, 127, 161, 172, 178, 183, 366, 
389. (B. P.) 

Hackett, Horatio Balch, D.D., LL.D., an emi- 
nent Baptist scholar, was born at Salisbury, Mass., Dec. 
27, 1808. In 1823 he entered Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and in 1827 Amherst College; became a hopeful 
Christian in 1828, and was valedictorian in 1880. He 
graduated from the theological seminary at Andover in 
1834, spending one year meanwhile as tutor in Amherst 
College. The next vear he occupied a position as teacher 
of classics in Mount Hope College, Baltimore, and became 
a member of the First Baptist Church in that city. He 
was adjunct professor of Latin and Greek in Brown Uni- 
versity for four years (1835-89). In 1839 he was elected 
professor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation in 
Newton Theological Institution, and the same year was 
ordained to the Christian ministry. Two vears of ear- 
nest devotion to the cultivation of the classes which 
came under his instruction were followed by a year 
spent abroad, six months of the time in earnest. xt 
in Halle, Germany, attending the lectures of Tholuck, 
Gesenius, Rodiger, and other eminent scholars, and four 
months in Berlin, enjoying the instructions, especially, 
of Neander and Hengstenberg. After his return to 
America, in 1842, he prepared an annotated edition of 
Plutarch’s treatise on the Deluy of the Deity in the Pun- 
ishment of ihe Wicked, devoting also much time to the 
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stndy of French, Chaldee, and Syriac, modern Greek, and | low Moses to wander through the air, when the latter 


Senacrit. Two years afterwards he published a trans- 
lation of Winer's Grammar of the Chaldee Language. 
The first number of the second volume of the Biblio- 
thecu Sacra, January, 1845, contains his critique on the 
Life of Jesus, by Strauss. In the number of the same 
quarterly for January, 1846, is an able article on the 
Synoplical Study of the Gospels, and Recent Literature 
Pertaining to it. ‘The next year (1847) appeared his 
Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and Selections from the 
Greek Scriptures to be Translated into Hebrew, etc. The 
result of some of his studies in connection with the 
preparation of this volume may be found in the Janu- 
ary (1847) number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, in the form 
of two articles from his pen, The Structure of the lle- 
brew Sentence, and The Greek Version of the Pentateuch, 
by Thiersch. Then came his great work, the Commen- 
lary on Acts, the first edition of which appeared in 1852. 
He then made a second visit to Europe, his journey be- 
ing extended to Palestine, and on his return spending 
several weeks in Germany. In 1855 he published his 
Illustrations of Scripture; Suggested by a Tour through 
the Holy Land. Soon after, he set out upon his third 
foreign tour, spending six months in Athens, for the 
purpuse of devoting himself to the study of modern 
Greek, and thence making excursions in different di- 
rections in Greece. In 1860 the Bible Union published 
bis Notes on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to 
Philemon, as the basis of a revision of the common Eng- 
lish version; and a Rerised Version, with Notes, In 
1864 appeared his Christian Memorials of the War. 
During the same period he wrote thirty articles for the 
original edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary. In 
1861 he wrote an introduction to the American edition 
of Westcott’s Study of the Gospels; in the winter of 
1865 he began to edit an American edition of Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, aided by Dr. Ezra Abbot. He 
was also engaged by Dr. Schaff to translate Van Oos- 
terzee’s Commentary on Philemon, for his edition of 
Lange's Commentaries, and Brauné's Commentary on 
Philippians, for the same series. Ile published in 1867 
a second revised edition of Plutarchus de Sera Numinis 
Veri Dictu, with notes prepared by himself and profess- 
or W.S. Tyler, of Amherst College. Professor Hack- 
ett’s connection with the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion closed with its anniversary, June 24, 1868. Two 
years were next spent in laborious study in his favorite 
department, translating and revising the books of Ruth 
and of Judges for the Bible Union, upon the American 
edition of Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, and upon trans- 
lations which be engaged to make for Dr. Schaff; also, 
in 1870, spending several months, once more, in the Old 
World. Having been appointed to the chair of Bib- 
lical Literature and New Testament Exegesis, in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, he entered upon the 
duties of his office in the fall of 1870. The same zeal 
and enthusiasm which characterized his instructions at 
Newton marked his teachings at Rochester. Five 
years of work were followed by another of those vaca- 
tions in which he took so much delight, a vacation 
passed’ amid the scenes of the Old World. He returned, 
apperently greatly refreshed and strengthened, to enter 
anew upon his work, when the summons suddenly came, 
telling him that his work was done, He died almost 
instantly, Nov. 2, 1875, at his own home in Rochester, 
N. Y. See Memorials of H. B. Hackett, edited by G. 
B. Whittemore (Rochester, 1876). (J. C. S.) 


Hackett, Thomas, D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
bishop of Down and Connor in 1672. He was deprived 
for simony in 1694. He published some Sermons (1672). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Hackluit. See Haxtuyr. 


Hadarnie], in the Talmud, is an angel of the heav- 
ea of fixed stars, and commander of fire; therefore more 
than twelve thousand flashes of lightning come from 
bis mouth at every word he utters, He would not al- 


came, at the command of God, to receive the law. God 
chided him, therefore he offered his services, to go be- 
fore Moses, and announce his words. 


Hadasai, Jeuupa,a learned Karaite Jew, was born 
towards the end of the 1!th century, at Jerusalem, and 
died between 1150 and 1160. He is the author of a 
great work, bearing upon the literature of the Karaite 
Jews, entitled, "PDI SDT, also ORI “DỌ, first 
published at Koslov, 1836. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 353 5 
Geschichte der Karder, ii, 211 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 120. (B. P.) 

Hadelin (Lat. IIadulinus), Suint, priest and con- 
fessor, who died about 690, was one of the disciples of St. 
Remacle, and when that saint resigned his bishopric of 
Fougères, that he might retire into the peaceful monas- 
tery of Stanislawow, lately founded by St. Sigebert, king 
of Austrasia, he took with him the pious Hadelin. Re- 
macle sent Hadelin into Dinant, on the Meuse, in 669, and 
finding a quiet retreat at Celles, on the Lesse, he dwelt 
there in a cave, and built a little chapel, on the site of 
which afterwards rose a collegiate church. St. Hadelin 
is the patron of five churches in the diocese of Liege and 
Namur. His hermitage still exists, and has never been 
without a pions successor, ‘The body of this saint was 
buried there, but was translated to Vise, in the diocese 
of Liege, in 1888. He is mentioned in the martyrolo- 
gies of Ado, Wyon, Menarius, those of Liege, Cologne, 
etc. There are two ancient lives, one by Notker, bish- 
op of Liege (971-1007). See Baring-Gould, Lives of 
the Saints (sub, Feb. 3, his day), ii, 49, 

Hadeloga (or Adaloga), Saint, commemorated 
Feb. 2, is said to have been the first abbess of the nun- 
nery of Kissingen, and a daughter of Charles Martel, in 
the 8th century. 


Hadid. The modern site, Hadithek, is laid down 
on the Ordnance Mup as three miles east of Ludd, and 
is described in the accompanying Memoirs (ii, 297; 
comp. p. 322) as “a moderate-sized village on a terraced 
tell at the mouth of a valley at the foot of the hills, 
with a well to the east. There are remains of a con- 
siderable town round it; tombs and quarries exist; and 
the mound on which the village stands is covered with 
pottery.” 

Hadith, a name given by Mvhammedans to the 
savings of Mohammed, which were handed down by 
oral tradition from one generation to another. There 
are said to be six authors of these traditions, among 
‘whom are Ayesha, the wife of the prophet; Abu- 
Horeira, his intimate friend; and Ibn- Abbas, his 
cousin- german. The collection of these traditions 
made by Khuarezmi numbers 5266 sayings, all of 
which the devout Mohammedan ought to commit to 
oe or, where that cannot be dune, to transcribe 
them. 


Hadria. See ADRIA. 

Hadrian. See ADRIAN. 

Hadshi- EKhalfa (originally Musrara ben- Ab- 
dallah, also known by the name of Katib-Tshelebi), a 
most celebrated Turkish historian, geographer, and bi- 
ographer, was born at Constantinople about 1605. He 
was for some time secretary to the sultan, Murad IV, 
and died in 1658. His main production is a great bio- 
graphical lexicon, Kesh/ful-/funin, written in Arabic, in 
which he gives the titles of more than 18,000 Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish works, with short biographies of 
the authors, It is of the greatest value, since it 
enumerates a great many others which seem to have 
been lost. Hammer-Purgstall largely used this work 
for his Encyklopddische Uebersicht der Wissenschaften 
des Orients (Leipsic, 1806). A complete edition of 
Hadshi’s text, with a Latin translation, was published 
by Flugel, Lexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopedicum 
(Lond. 1835-58, 7 vols.). Hadshi also published chrono- 
logical tables, Takwim-al-tawarikh (translated inte 
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Latin by Reiske, Leipsic, 1766), and a geography, 
Dschihén-numd (Latin transl. by Norberg, Lund, 1818, 
2 vols). (B. P.) 
Hadwinus, Saint. See CHapornus, 
Hzmaterius. See CHELIDONIUS. 


Heenir, in Norse mythology. When the Wanes 
and Asas, after a long war, agreed on an armistice, they 
exchanged hostages. ‘The Asas got the Wane Niord, 
the Wanes the Asa Hænir, who was very beautiful, but 
had no mental gifts, and soon the Wanes ceased to re- 
spect him. Both hostages remain in the power of their 
enemies until the destruction of the world, when they 
will return to their kindred. 


. Haer, FRANCISCUS VAN DER, a theologian and his- 
torian of Utrecht, who died at Louvain, Jan. 12, 1632, is 
the author of, Catena Aurea tn IV Evangelia : —Con- 
cordia fistorie Sacre et Profane (1614) :—Jesus Na- 
surenus Messias Danielis:— Biblia Sacra Vulgata: — 
—Expositio in Epistolas Pauli: —De Saeramentis. See 
Burmann, Trajectum Eruditum ; Jécher, Algemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Hafedah, an idol of the Adites, a tribe of Arabians 
who inhabited the country of Hadhramaut, in Yemen, or 
Arabia Felix. It was principally invoked for prosperi- 
ty in travelling. 

Hafeli, Jonass Caspar, a Protestant theologian, 
was born May 1, 1754, in Switzerland. He studied at 
Zurich, was vicar in 1778, in 1784 chaplain to the prince 
of Dessau, in 1793 preacher at Bremen, in 1802 profess- 
or at the gymnasium there, in 1805 superintendent at 
Bernburg, and died April 4, 1811. He is the author of 
some ascetical works, See Döring, Deutsche Kanzel- 
redner; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. ii, 47, 157, 168, 
201, 204, 312. (B. P.) 


Hafen, Jonass Baptist, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, who died June 27, 1870, is the author of, Streng- 
kirchlichkeit und Liberalismus in der Kathol. Kirche 
(Ulm, 1842) :— Behandlung der Ehesachen im Bisthum 
Rottenburg (1867) :—Predigten (1865,8 vols.). (B. P.) 

Haferung, Jowann Caspar, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 14, 1669, He studied at Wit- 
tenberg, and died there May 17, 1744, doctor and profess- 
or of theology. He wrote, De Defectibus A filictionum 
Christi a Paulo Supplendis:— De Bileamo Incantatore 
et Propheta Pertodica: —De Causis cur Christus Morte 
Crucis Voluerit Mort:—De Sanguine Jesu Christi :— 
De Mysterio Trinitatis, in Libris A pocryphis Obvio, etc. 
See Moser, Lexicon jetztlebender Theologen; Freher, 
Theatrum Eruditorum; Neubauer, Nachricht con den 
jetztlebenden Gottesgelehrten; Jocher, Algemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hafisi (keepers), a name given to Mohammedans 
who commit the entire Koran to memory, and are on 
that account regarded as holy men, intrusted with God’s 
law. 

Haftorang, in Persian mythology, is the god and 
tuler of the planet Mars, the light -giver and health- 
restorer. As he is the protector of the northern region 
and its stars, he may be the seventh constellation, be- 
cause Hafti denotes seren, 


Hagemann, Lorenz, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Wolfenbüttel, Aug. 10, 1692. 
He studied at Jena, was preacher in 1719 at Bodenburg, 
in 1722 at Nordhausen, in 1728 at Hanover, in 1748 
general superintendent, and died in 1752. Ie wrote 
An Homerus Fuertt Philosophus Moralis ? (Jena, 1712), 
besides a number of ascetical works, See Döring, Die 
gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jécher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 


Hagemann, Johann Georg, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, who died at Blankenburg in 1765, 
a superintendent, wrote Betrachtungen über die fünf 
Bücher Moses (Brunswick, 1732-44) :— Von den vor- 
nehmsten Uebersetzungen der heiligen Schrift (Quedlin- 
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burg, 1747). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Leziv 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hagen, FrieprRIcH Caspar, a Latheran theologian 
of Germany, who died April 13, 1741, member of con- 
sistory, court-preacher, and superintendent at Bayreuth, 
is the author of, De Conventu Snobacence (Bayreuth, 
1717) :—De Jnpiopayig Pauli (Wittenberg, 1703; also 
found in Thesuurus Novus Theol. Philol. ii, 875 9q.):— 
Memorie Philosophorum, Oratorum, Poetarum, Histori- 
corum, etc. (Bayreuth, 1710) :— Die Ausgabe einer 
deutschen Bibel Lutheri. See Baumgarten, Merkwür- 
dige Bücher, ix, 107; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
751; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hagenbach, Karu RunoLr, a Swiss theologian, 
was born at Basle, March 4, 1801. Besides the uni- 
versity of his native place, he studied at Bonn and Ber- 
lin, and in these places received the instruction of 
Lücke, Schliermacher, and Neander. Having retumed 
to Basle, he commenced his academical career by pre- 
senting Observationes Flistorico - Hermeneutice circa 
Origenis Methodum Interpretanda Scriptura’ Sacre 
(1823), and six vears later he was made professor ordi- 
narius in the theological faculty. For fifty years he 
belonged to the Basle University, and exerted a wide 
influence, not only as a teacher, but also as a preacher. 
He died June 7, 1874. Hagenbach’s first important 
work was Encyklopddie und Methodologie der theol. Wis- 
senschaften (Leipsic, 1838; 11th ed. by Kautzsch, 1884; 
Engl. transl. by Crooks and Hurst, as vol. iii of Library 
of Biblical and Theological Literature, N. Y. 1884) :— 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichie (1840; 4th ed. 1867; 
Engl. transl. by Beech, Edinburgh, revised and enlarged 
by Dr. H. B. Smith, N. Y. 1861, 2 vols.; new ed. with 
preface by Plumptre, Edinburgh, 1880, 3 vols.) :—G rund- 
gage der FHomilettk und Liturgik (1863). His largest 
work is the Kirchengeschichte von der ältesten Zeit bis 
zum 19, Jahrhundert (Leipsic, 1869-72, 7 vols.; that 
part which treats of the 18th and 19th centuries has 
been translated into English by Dr. Hurst, N. Y. 1869, 2 
vols.) :—(Ecolampad und Mycontus (Elberfeld, 1859) :— 
Predigten (9 vols.). Besides, he contributed to Herzog's 
Encyklopedia ani other theological reviews. See Epp- 
ler, Karl Rudolf Hagenbuch (Giterslohe, 1875); Piitt- 
Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s v.; Lichtenberger, Hncyciop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibi. Theol. i, 
487 sq. (B. P.) 

Hager, E. W., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man of the diocese of central New York, was a chaplain 
of the U. S. Navy. At one time he was rector of All- 
Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass., and subeequently of 
St. George’s Church, Utica, N.Y. He died in Chicago, 
HL, July 7, 1880. See Whittaker, Almanac and Direc- 
tary, 1881. 

Hagioscope, a word used by English eccliesiasti- 
cal writers to describe openings made through different 
parts of the interior walls of the church, generally oa 
either side of the chancel arch, so as to afford a view of 
the altar to those worshipping in the aisles. 

Hagiosidéron (ayiociénpor, holy iron), one of the 
substitutes for bells still used in the East (also called 
rd ovdnpovy, kpovopa). See SEMANTRON. It usually 
consists of an iron plate, curved like the tire of a wheel, 





The Magiosideron. 


which is struck with a hammer, and produces a sound 
not unlike that of a gong. They are occasionally made 
of brass. See Neale, Eastern Church, Int. p. 217, 228; 
Daniel, Codex Lit, iv. 199. 

Hagnoaldus, Saint. See CAGXOALDUS, 

Hahn, Christoph Ulrich, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1805 at Wurtemberg. 
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In 1833 he was deacon, in 1859 pastor at Haslach, and ! b. Exegetical; c. Poetical; d. Cabalistic; and e. Mis- 


died Jan. 5, 1881, at Stuttgart, doctor of theology and 
philosophy. He organized the Evangelical Suciety at 
Stotigart, and took a great interest in the work of 
misions, He published, Der symbolischen Bücher der 
ecangelisch - protestantischen Kirche Bedeutung und 
Schicksale ( Stuttgart, 1833 ):— Geschichte der mittel- 
alterlichen Ketzer, besonders im 11., 12. u. 18. Jahrhun- 
dert (1846-50, 3 vols, ) : — Handbüchlein für Kirchen- 
älteste (1851). Sce Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 490; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 335. (B. P.) 

Hahn, Hermann Joachim, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1679 at Grabow, in Meck- 
lenburg. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1706 deacon at 
Dresden, and finally preacher there. 
by a fanatical Roman Catholic, May 21, 1726. He wrote 
De iis, gue circa Recepium de Subbutho Doctrinam, a 
non Nemine Nuper in Dubium Vocata sunt (Leipsic, 
1703), besides a number of ascetical works, See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikan, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hahn, Johann Bernhard, æ Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Königsberg in 1685, and 
died there, July 8, 1755, doctor and professor of theology. 
He wrote, De A ppellutione Linguæ Hebrea que dicitur 
Sancta (Konigsberg, 1715) :— Ve Cornubus Alvaris Ex- 
trean:—De Festo Kbreorum Purim :—lIntroductio ad 
Jesaiam (1735) :—IJntroductio ad Jeremiam (1736) :— 
De Anno Ebreorum Jubileo (1746): — De ODW ad 
Num. zi, 31. See Jöcher, Allyemeines Gelehrten-Lezi- 
kor, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hahn, Johann Friedrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Aug. 15, 1710, at Bayreuth. 
He studied at Jena and Halle, was preacher at Kloster- 
bergen in 1748, and military chaplain at Berlin in 1746, 
In 1749 he was general superintendent, in 1762 member 
of consistory, and died at Aurich, in East Frisia, June 4, 
1789. He published sermons aud other ascetical writ- 
ings, See Döring, Die gelehrten Thevlogen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hahn, Johann Zacharias Herman, a Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 12, 1768, at 
Schneeberg, in Saxony. In 1800 he was deacon at his 
native place, in 1804 general superintendent and mem- 
ber of consistory at Gera. He died Nov. 22, 1826, doc- 
tor of theology, leaving, Politik, Moral, und Religion in 
Verbindung (Leipsic, 1797-1800, 2 vols.) :—Geruisches 
Gesangbuch nebst Gebeten (Gera, 1822). See Winer, 
Hundbuch der theol, Lit. ii, 168, 172, 177, 291, 296. (B. P.) 
- Hahn, Philipp Matthäus, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Nov, 25, 1739, at Scharu- 
hausen, in Wartemberg. He studied at Tubingen, and 
died at Echterdingen, near Stuttgart, May 2, 1790. He 
was famous alike as a mechanic and theologian. <A 

pupil of Uetinger and Bengel, he developed their theo- 
sophic system in bis commentaries on different parts of 
the New Test., and his other writings. He published, 
Betrachtunyen und Predigten über die Evangelien (Stutt- 
gart, 17:74; Sth ed. revised according to his manuscripts, 
pi :—Erbuuungestunden über den Brief an die Ephe- 

ser (published by his grandson, 1845): — Arbauungs- 
stunden über den Brief an die Kolosser (1845) :—Lie 
Lehre Jesu und seiner Gesandten (1856) :— Die Erkla- 
rung der Bergpredigt Jesu Christi (eod.):—Auslegung 
des Briefes an die Hebraer (ed. by Flattiol, 1859). See 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religicuses, s. v.; Paulus, Philipp 
Matthäus Haha (Stuttgart, 1858); Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. 
i, 492. (B. P.) 


Hai (or Haja) bar-Sherira, a Jewish rabbi, was 
born in 969 and died in 1035. He was the last gaon 
of Pumbaditha (q. v.), and was distinguished both for 
bis personal virtues, and for an erudition which ren- 
dered him the most accomplished Jewish scholar of his 
time. He was a voluminous writer, and his works may 
ko classitied under the following heads: a. Talmudical; 


cellaneous, Passing cver his Talmudical worka, we 
mention his qn by IASB, or commentary on the 
Scriptures, not extant, but cited by some of the later 
commentators, as Ibn-Ezra, David Kimchi, and others. 
Sefer hum-measeph, HORGM ©, originally called el- 
Chaci, i. e. “the gathering,” arranged alphabetically 
after the manner of many Arabic dictionaries, where 
the order is regulated by the last radical letter (e. g. 
"35 under daleth). In this dictionary, written in Ara- 
bic, which extended to the Biblical Chaldee also, the 
language of the Mishna, as well as a comparison of the 
Arabic, and sometimes even of the old Persian, was ap- 


He was stabbed | plied to the explanation of Hebrew words, as may be 


seen from the quotations of [bn-Balaam (in his com- 
mentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy, preserved in 


| Oxford, and where the dictionary of Haja is expressly 


called el-Chéci, as iu Tanchûm on Judges viii, 16), [bus 
Ezra (Deut. xxxii, 39; Isa. xlvi, 8; Amos i, 27; Ps 
lviii, 10; Job iv, 15; vii 10; xiii, 27; xxi, 32), David 
Kimchi (in his Book of Roots, also in his commentary on 
Isa. v, 5; xxxv, 14; Jer. xii, 6; Ezek. xix, 10), Rashi 
(on Judg. iv,19; Hos. iii, 4), and others. This diction- 
ary, as well as several other treatises, is not extant. Of 
his poetical works, we mention Musar huskel, "O° 
boon, also 5059 7S, an exposition of the Penta- 
teuch in Arabic verse (Constantinople, 1511; Latin 
transl, by Mercier, Paris, 1561; and Seidel, Leipsic, 
1638); Shema Koli (71> 3%), i.e.“ Hear my voice,” 
in the Spanish Ritual. See Rapaport, Biography of 
lai, in Bikkura ha-lttim, x, 79-95, xi, 90-92; Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature, p. 78, 125; and Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. Bodl. (1026 - 80); Furst, Hibl. 
Jud. i, 855-358; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. 
transl.), p. 120 sq.; Griitz, Gesch. a. Juden, vi, 6-13; 
Geiger, Jüd. Zeitschrift (1862), p. 206 - 217, 312- 814; 
Nascher, J/ui Guon (Breslau, 1867). (B. P.). 


Haiotites, a Mohammedan sect, who profess to be- 
lieve in Christ as well as in Mohammed. They hold 
many of the doctrines pertaining to Christ in common 
with orthodox Christians. They also believe that he 
will come again to judge the world in the same body 
which he had on earth ; that he will destroy Antichrist, 
and reign forty years, at the close of which the world 
will be destroyed, 


Haifa, a town in Palestine, just under the northern 
brow of Carmel, on the shore near the mouth of the 
Kishon, seems to be alluded to as (near) the western 
terminus of Zebulon (Gen. xlix, 13, NTT, chôph, “ ha- 
ven;” see Deut. i, 7, “side;” Josh. ix, 1, “coasts;” in 
both which passages the associated geographical terms 
are likewise technically used as proper names). In 
fact the present Arabic name (properly Chaypha) is but 
the Aramaean form (XDI, (he cove) of the Heb. word 
(used in the above passages only). In the Talmud 
the old name reappears (NEM, Cheyphah, the modern 
form; Greecized ‘Hoa: see Reland, Palest. p.718). By 
the Greek and Roman writers, a place called Sycami- 
num (Xucapivoy, Hebraized MIBPW, Sekamunah, 
doubtless as a mart for figs) is mentioned as situated in 
Phoenicia, near the foot of Carmel (see Reland, p. 1024), 
In the Middle Ages the place was called Porphyreon by a 
strange mistake, the real town of that name being north 
of Sidon. It was also known as Cuyphas, and the deri- 
vations given are very curious, either from Cephas or 
Caiaphas. Haifa is now a small but growing town of 
about two thousand inhabitants, built close upon the 
sandy beach, and surrounded by a shattered wall. ‘The 
interior has a dreary look, which is not improved by the 
broken wall, and two or three rusty cannon lying about, 
half covered by rubbish. The only tolerable houses 
appear to be those of the consular agents, who abound 
here, as it is a frequent stopping: place, especially io 
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foul weather, for the Levant steamers, There is a fiour- | He published Divers Voyages touching the Discoveries 
ishing German colony in the neighborhood. The bay | of America, and the Islands Adjacent unto the Sume 
spreads out in front, its sandy beach sweeping grace- | (1582). He was prebendary of Westminster in 1608, 
fully along the plain to the low point on which the | and rector of Witheringset, in Suffulk. See Chalmers, 
battlements of-Acre are seen in the distance. In Haifa | Biog. Dict. a. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Bril. and Amer. Au- 
the Christians outuumber the Muhammedans; and | tors, 8. v, 


there is a small community of Jews. Few remains of Halak, Mount. Jebel Maderak, with which we 
antiquity are visible except some tombs in the rocks; | may probably identify this mountain, lies on the south 
but the magnificence of former buildings is attested by | side of a wady of the same name, five miles south-west 
the fragments of marble, granite, porphyry, and green- | of the pass of Sufah, and is a round, isolated hill, with 
stone lying in the shingle on the beach. Two miles | numerous blocks of stone on the base and summit, which 
farther south-west are the remains of another large | Arab tradition ascribes to a destructive shower, as a 
town, at the place called Tek es-Semak, ‘There can | punishment for inhospitality on the part of the ancient 


scarcely be a doubt that this is the ancient Sycaminon, | inhabitants (Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, p. 851). 
often confused with Haifa, but a place distinct and 


named from its sycamine fig-trees—a stunted specimen — what is permitted and sanctioned by the 
of which still stands near, with its little figs growing | Mohammedan law. 
out of the stem. See Murray, //aadbook Jor Syria, p. Halcyon, a mythological term equivalent to rest 
862; Biideker, Palestine, p. 3848, Conder, Tent Work, i, | or quiet, especially applied to any season of repose; a 
180; ii, 806. See CARMEL; Risuox. figure Aan am T 7 Ain u T — — 
Haight, Bexsaut L, S.T.D., LL.D., a Protestant | 2S fortnitght, one hall belore and the other alter the 
Episcopal clergyman, was born in the city of Ne& York, pire aa y — a aa or king- 
Oct. 16, 1809. He graduated at Columbia College in PETITAS e d ils T TEMA ee g -e ee 
1828, and at the General Theological Seminary in the APTE SOR AUTINE ENE IME DT INCUNAHON: i 
same city in 1831; was ordained that vear, and became | YY th originated in the classical story of Halcyone or 
rector of St. Peter's Church in his native city; in 1834 Alcyone (AAxcvorn),a daughter of Æolus and Enarete, 
of St. Paul's, Cincinnati; in 1887 of All-Saints’, New | °! “giale, who married Ceyx, and lived so happily with 
York, and the same year likewise professor of pastoral him that the two compared themselves to Jupiter and 
theology in the General Theological Seminary, retain- Juno, and were punished for their presumption by being 
ing the latter position until 1855, when he was associ- changed Into birds, A — literal — of the story 
ated with Trinity parish in the same city. He died is that Cef x having perished by shipwreck, Alcyone 
there Feb. 21. 1879. threw herself into the sea, and was metamorphueed into 


i a kingfisher. 

Hai, Mary! See Ave Mania, Halcyon Church, a denomination of Christians 
Haimo. See Haymo, which is said to have arisen in the interior of the United 

Hair, Cunistian Mones or Wearisa. In the | States in 1802, who reject all creeds and confessions. 
early, Church the clergy sometimes wore long hair, ! They hold that there is but one person in the Godhead, 
but the custom of cutting it short, in distinction | and that the Father reveals himself in the personality of 
from pagans, soon became general, and at length | the Anointed. They deny eternal punishment, and be- 
shaving it altogether, even to a bare spot upon the | lieve in the annihilation of the wicked. They baptize 
crown, was introduced as a monkish habit. See | only adules, and that in a peculiar manner. The persons 
Toxsurk. Penitents cut their hair short as a sign ' to be baptized walk down into the water in procession, 
of humiliation. Laymen usually wore long hair, | attended by the congregation, and accompanied with 
but ringlets were regarded as a mark of effemi- | vocal and instrumental music. The ordinance is then 
nacy. Women were enjoined to wear long hair, | administered in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
but modestly arrayed, False hair was strongly de- | They devote their children to God, not by baptism, but 
nounced, by dedicating them in prayer, and placing them under 

Hair-cloth has often been worn by ascetics as | ‘he guardianship of the church members, 


a means of mortifying the flesh, especially hair-! Hale, Benjamin, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
shirts, In the early church penitents were some- clergyman, was born at Old Newbury, Mass., in 1797. 
times clothed with it, and candidates for baptism | He graduated with honor from Bowdoin College in 1818, 
were often examined standing upon a piece of hair- | and immediately became principal of the Saco Acad- 
cloth, The dying and the dead were also covered | emy. In 1819 he entered the Andover Theological 
with it, Seminary, and became a minister of the Congregational 
Hairetites, a skeptical Mohammedan sect, who ' Church in 1822. ‘The four years thereafter be spent as 
profess to doubt everything, and to hold their minds in | a tutor in Bowdoin. In 1827 he was called to Dart- 
constant equipoisc, maintaining that it is impossible to ! mouth College, N. H., as a professor, and held the office 
distinguish truth from falsehood. Their usual reply in | until 1835, when his professorship was abolished by the 
discussion is, “God knows, we do not.” They are, how- | trustees of the college. He was ordained deacon in the 
ever, scrupulous in their observance of Mohammedan | Protestant Episcopal Church in 1828, and presbyter in 
laws and ceremonies, both civil and religious. 1831. After his return from a visit to the West Indies, 
Haitz, Fivetis, a Roman Catholic theologian, was | Whither he went for recuperation in the summer of 1836, 
born in 1801 at Waldshut, Baden. In 1826 he was he was elected to the presidency of Hobart College, in 
made a priest, in 1845 canon at Freiburg, and died June | Geneva, N. Y. In 1852 he made a brief visit to Europe, 
9, 1873. He wrote Die Katholische Abendmuhlslehre | and in 1856 resigned the presidency of the college, which 
(Mayence, 1872). (B. P.) he had held for twenty years, and afterwards lived in 
Hajar xL-aswan, the name of the sacred black atone eCire mene ly hiis mative places. te wes at Newbury 
; : : port, Mass., July 15, 1863. Dr. Hale was the author of 
in Che pareat tempie or Mecca ct gy ee to have | several scientific and professional works; but his repu- 
been originally an aerolite or Bestylia. See Kaasa. tation rests largely upon his work as an instructor, See 
Haji. See Haps. Amer. Quar. Church Rev. Oct. 1863, p. 507. 
Hakemites. See Druses; Haxi™. 


Hale, Bernard, D.D., master of Peterhouse, in 
Hakka Version. See Cnixkse Versions. Cambridge University, was born of religious parents, 
Hakluyt, Ricnarp, an eminent English clergy- | and received his early education in the public school 
man and historian, was born in London in 1553, and : of Hartford. Afterwards he removed to Westminster, 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He died in 1616. , thence to Peterhouse, of which he became a fellow, 
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Afler three or four years spent in his fellowship, his fa- 
ther’s death transmitted to him a fair estate, and he 
resigned his office, and thereafter lived in retirement, 
chiefly in Norfolk, occupied with acts of devotion and 
beneficence. At the Restoration he was moved by a 
father of the Church to enter the priesthood. Immedi- 
ately several preferments were offered him, some of 
which he accepted, but with the understanding that 
whatever emoluments he reaped therefrom should be 
dedicated to the service of God. He largely endowed 
the College of St. Peter. He died about 1663. See T'he 
(Lond.) Christian Remembrancer, April, 1822, p. 208. 

Hale, Enoch, a Congregational minister, brother 
of Nathan Hale, the Revolutionary martyr, and father of 
Hon. Nathan Hale, of the Boston Daily Advertiser, was 
born at Coventry, Conn., in 1754; graduated from Yale 
College in 1773; was ordained pastor of the Church in 
Westhampton, Mass., in 1779, and died Jan. 14, 1837. 
He was secretary of the Massachusetts General (Con- 
gtegational) Association from, 1804 to 1824. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1859, p. 39; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, ii, 572, 

Halenius, ENGeELBERTUS, a Swedish prelate, son 
of Lars, was born Oct. 8, 1700, became bishop of Skara 
in 1753, held lively discussions with Swedenborg, and 
died Feb, 14, 1767, leaving some sermons, and a transla- 
tion of Maimonides, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
ay. 


Hales, Alexander. See ALEXANDER ALxSIUS. 


Hales, Stephen, D.D., F.R.S., a Church of Eng- 
land divine, was born Sept. 7,1677. He entered Corpus 
Christi College in 1696, graduated A.B. in 1701, A.M. in 
1/03, and B.D. in 1711, greatly distinguishing himself 
meanwhile as a botanist, anatomist, and astronomer. In 
1710 be was presented to the perpetual curacy of Ted- 
dington, Middlesex, and afterwards accepted the living 
of Porlock, Somersetshire, which he exchanged for the 
living of Farringdon, Hampshire. On March 18, 1717, 
or 1718, he was elected a member of the Royal Society. 
In 1725 be published a valuable work on Vegetable Sta- 
tistics, and in 1733 a sequel to it, entitled Statistical Fs- 
a He published a very popular work on Temper- 

; and in 1739 an 8vo volume entitled, Philosophical 

on Seu-water, Corn, Flesh, and other Sub- 

sances. Dr. Hales also published sev eral sermons and 
many papers in the Phil. Trans. etc. He died at Ted- 
dington, Jan. 4, 1761. See Masters, Hist, of E. C. C. 
C.; Annual — 1764, p.42; Gentlemun’s Magazine, 
vol. lxix; Butler, Life of Hildesley, p. 362; Lysons, En- 
tirons ; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. " Authors, 8. V. 


Hales, William, D.D., an Irish divine, was born 
at Cork, April 8, 1747, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which he ‘became a fellow in 1769. After- 
wards he served as a college tutor, and was very popu- 
lar. In due time he was ordained deacon and priest; 
and in 1788 was appointed to the rectory of Killesandra, 
in Cavan, which he held till his death, Jan. 30, 1831. 
Dr. Hales was eminently faithful in all the duties per- 
taining to the ministerial office. He was amiable and 
unselfish, catholic in spirit, and blameless in life. His 
works are, Sonorum Doctrina (1778):— De Motibus 
Planetarum (1782) :— Analysis Equationum (1784) :— 
Observations on the Political Influence of the Doctrine 
of the Popes Supremacy (1787-88):— The Rights of 
Citizens (1793):— The Scripture Doctrine of Political 

Gorernment and Liberty (1794) :—Methodism Inspected 
(1803-5) :— Dissertations on the Prophecies Expressing 
the Licine and Human Character of our Lord (1808): 
— Analysis of Chronology (1809-14, his most important 
publication) :— Origin and Purity of the Primitive Church 
ta the British Isles (1818). See The Church of England 
Magazine, March, 1842, p. 147, 164; Memoir of Dr. 
Hales in the early numbers of the British Magazine ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8, v. 


Halhul. The modern representative of this place, 
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Halhii, is described in the Afemoirs accompanying the 
Ordnance Survey (iii, 305) as “a large stone village on 
a bill-top, with two springs and a well; also a fine 
spring below (‘Hin ed-Dhirweh). On the west is the 
mosque of Neby Yanis, now in a partly ruinous condi- 
tion, with a minaret. There are rock-cut tombs south 
of the village. ‘The hills on the north have vineyards 
on them, and there are other tombs here also.” ‘These 
last are elsewhere more fully detailed (iii, 329), 


Hali. For this locality Lieut. Conder accepts (Tent 
Work, ii, 877) the suggestion of the modern ’A lia, 
which is laid down on the Ordnance Map at nine and 
three quarter miles south-east of Fs-Zib (Ecdippa on 
the coast), and described in the accompanying Memoirs 
(i, 170) as “ a small square building of well-dressed stone, 
without draft, probably of the crusades; a large num- 
ber of cisterns and traces of ruins.” Among the latter 
are added, from Guérin, a description of several sepul- 
chral chambers containing sarcophagi. The village of 
Malia, which lies half a mile north-west, is thought to 
represent the Meltoth of Josephus (Wars, iii, 3,7), and 
the Mahalia or Chateau du Roi of the Teutonic knights 
(ibid. p. 149, 155). 

Haliburton, George (1), a Scotch prelate, min- 
ister of Perth, was made bishop of Dunkeld by letters 
roval, Jan. 18, 1602, and died in 1664. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 98. 


Haliburton, George (2), a Scotch prelate, was 
born in 1628, consecrated bishop of Brechin in 1678, 
and was translated to the see of Aberdeen in 1682, 
where he sat until the Revolution, in 1688. He died 
at his house of Denhead, in the parish of Coupar, in 
Angus, Sept. 29, 1715 See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 
134, 168, 

Halidome (or Hallydome), an old term for the 
Last Day —the genera] judgment. 


Hall, Baynard Rush, D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) 
minister, was born in Philadelphia in 1798. At the 
age of four he was left an orphan, and heir to a large 
estate, which through mismanagement never came into 
his possession. In Union College, where he graduated 
in 1820, his reputation for ability and scholarship was 
of the first rank. He was educated with a view to the 
law, but Providence turned his steps to the ministry. 
He graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1823, with bright promise of success, yet most of his life 
was spent in teaching. He was professor in Indiana 
University the same year, and taught in after-years in 
Trenton, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, and Brooklyn. In 
1846 he left the Presbyterian Church and joined the 
Reformed Church in America, but remained without 
charge. He died in Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 23, 1863. Dr. 
Hall published in early life a valuable Lattn Grammar. 
His volume entitled The New Purchase, or Seven Year? 
in the West, enjoyed great popularity. Later in life he 
published a work of acknowledged merit, entitled, 
Teaching, a Science. He contributed freely to the re- 
ligious periodicals. See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. 
Church in America, 8. v.; Christian Intelligencer, 1863, 
(W. J. R. T.) 


Hall, Charles, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Williamsport, Pa., June 23,1799. He gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College in 1824; studied two years 
in Princeton Theological Seminary ; was ordained evan- 
gelist, March 25, 1832; became secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society in 1827; and so contin- 
ued until his death at Newark, N. J. Oct. 31, 1853. See 
Gen. Cat, of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 49; Nevin, 
Presb. Cyclop. 8. v. 


Hall, David, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born at Yarmouth, Mass., Aug. 5, 1704. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1724; in November, 1728, sup- 
plied the pulpit in Sutton, and was ordained pastor Oct. 
15, 1729. His church shared in the great revival of 
1740. He died at Sutton, May 8, 1789. Dr. Hall was 
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an able and faithful minister. 
of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 357. 

Hall, Edwin, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Granville, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1802. He graduated 
from Middlebury College in 1826; studied theology 
privately; taught in Middlebury for some two vears; 
was ordained at Hebron, Ang. 27, 1830; was successive- 
ly pastor at Glenn's Falls and Sandy Hill for one year 
thereafter; at Bloomfield, N. J., the next vear; over the 
First Congregational Church at Norwalk, Conn., for 
twenty-two years, and in 1854 became professor of 
Christian theology in Auburn Theological Seminary, a 
position which he retained until his death, Sept. 8, 1877. 
-He published several works on baptism, and other eccle- 
siastical subjects, See Gen. Cal. of Auburn Theol. Sem. 
1883, p. 266. 

Hall, George, an English prelate, was born in 

1612, and educated at Excter College, Oxford. He 
was the son of the bishop of Nurwich, became preb- 
endary of Exeter in 1639, archdeacon of Cornwall in 
1641, bishop of Chester in 1662, and died Aug. 23, 1668. 
-He published Sermons (1655-66). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 
. Hall, Gordon, Jr., D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Bombay, India, Nov. 4, 1823. After 
preparatory study at Ellington, Conn., he graduated 
from Yale College in 1843, and from Yale Divinity 
School in 1847. After a term of service as tutor in 
the college, he was ordained pastor of the Church in 
Wilton, Oct. 25, 1848, and June 2, 1852, became pastor 
of Edwards Church, Northampton, Mass., and so con- 
tinued until his death at Binghamton, N.Y., Nov. 5, 1879. 
From 1870 he was a corporate member of the American 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions; was a trustee of 
Williston Seminary; and from 1878 was visitor of An- 
dover Theological Seminary. See Cong. Year-book, 
1880, p. 20; Obituary Record of Yale College, 1880. 

Hall, Henry, a learned English divine, was born 
in London in 1716, and was educated at King's College, 
Cambridge, where he became a fellow in 1738. In 1750 
he was collated to the rectory of Harbledown, and soon 
after to the vicarage of Herne. He was presented to 
the vicarage of East Peckham in 1756, and was at the 
same time librarian of Lambeth. He died at Llarble- 
-down, Nov. 2, 1763. See Chalmers, Bioy. Dict. 8. v. 

Hall, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Carlisle, Pa., Aug. 22, 1744. When he was 
eight vears old the family moved to North Carolina, 
and settled in Rowan County. He was blessed with 
pious parents, who taught him the truths of the gospel, 
and thus early he was brought into the Church. He 
graduated at Princeton in 1774; was licensed by the 
‘Presbytery of Orange in 1775; in 1778 became pastor 
at Bethany, and there labored faithfully and successful- 
ly until his death, July 25, 1826. Dr. Hall was active 
in the scenes of the Revolutionary war. He published 
a few Sermons which he preached on national occasions. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 381. 

Hall, Jeremiah, D.D., a Baptist minister, was bora 
at Swansev, N. H., May 21, 1805. He pursued his clas- 
sical stndies in the Brattleborough Academy, Vt., and 
his theological studies at the Newton Seminary, where 
he graduated in 1830. He was ordained Feb. 8, 1831, 
and had charge, successively, of churches in Fairfax, 
Westford, and Bennington; afterwards became one of 
the pioneer luborers of his denomination in what was 
then the territory of Michigan, and assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Church at Kalamazoo, of which he 
was the pastor eight. years (1835-43), and subsequently 
at Akron, O. (1843-45). For some time he was prin- 
cipal of the Norwalk Institute; then pastor in Gran- 
ville (1851-53); president of Denison University (1853- 
63); and being a pastor for a time at Shell Rock, Ia., 
returned to Michigan, where he labored as occasion of- 
fered until his death, May 30, 1881. See Gen. Cut. of 
Newton Sem. p.9. (J. C. S.) 


See Sprague, Annals 
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Hall, Samuel Read, LL.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Conydon, N. H., Oct. 27, 1795. 
lie was educated at Kimball Union Academy, and was 
for some years a teacher; studied theology with Rev; 
Walter Chapin of Woodstock, Vt.; was ordained at 
Concord, March 5, 1823, and remained pastor there un- 
til 1880. During this time he established and taught 
the first normal school in the country; afterwards be- 
came principal of the Teacher's Seminary at Andover, 
Mass., for six years; then took charge of Plymouth 
Academy, N. H. (1836-39); was pastor at Craftsbury, 
Vt., fourteen years; at Browington twelve years, and 
thereafter, with the exception of two years, when he 
was acting pastor in Granby, remained without charge 
until his death, June 24, 1877. He was moderator of 
the General Convention of Vermont in 1859. He pube 
lished, The Childs Assistant to a Knowledge of the Ge 
ography and flistory of Vermont (1827; revised ed, 
1868) :— Lectures on School Keeping (1829) :— Lectures 
to Female School Teachers (1832):— The Child's In- 
atructor (eod.):—The Arithmetical Manual (eod.) :— 
Practical Lectures on Purental Responsibility, and the 
Religious Education of Children (1833):— A School 
History of the United States (eod.):— The Alphabet of 
Geology (1868). He assisted president Hitchcock in 
the geological survey of Vermont, and a part of section 
vii in the published Report on Northern Vermout was 
prepared by him. (W. P. S.) 

Hall, Thomas, a learned English Nonconformist 
divine, was born at Worcester, July 22, 1610, and edu- 
cated at Ballivl College; was master of the free school 
at King’s-Norton, and curate of the place; and died 
April 13, 1665. Among his works are many contro- 
versial tracts, and commentaries on some parts of the 
Scriptures, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict, B. v. 

Hall, Timothy, an English prelate, who was con- 
secrated bishop of Oxford in 1688, and died April 10, 
1690, published some Sermons (1684, 1689). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Hall, Westley, a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, was one of the Oxford Methodists. Of his origin 
and early life nothing is known. He became one of 
Wesley's pupils at Lincoln College, Oxford, and joined 
the Methodists some time prior to Oct. 25, 1732. The 
date of his ordination must have been as early as 1734, 
as he then refused a living. He was at that time 
deemed a young man of “extraordinary piety, and love 
to souls.” He married Wesley's sister, Martha, whom 
he afterwards abandoned, but after a very irregular and 
dissolute life, partly in the ministry, but chiefly as an 
open Deist, he became penitent, and died at Bristol, Jan. 
8, 1776. See Tyerman, The Oxford Methodists, p. 386. 

Hallahan, Marcaret Mary, foundress of the con- 
gregation of St. Catherine of Sienna, was born in Lon- 
don, Jan. 23, 1803. From her ninth to her thirtieth year 
she lived at service, part of the time in Belgium, In 
1834 she received her habit as a member of the Do- 
minican order, In April, 1842, she returned to Eng- 
land, and began teaching at Coventry. On Dec. 8, 
1845, she laid the foundation at Coventry of the first 
English convent of Dominican nuns, which had a hard 
struggle there; although at Langton (1851), Stone 
(1853), Stoke-upon-Trent (1857), Rhyl (1864-66), and 
Torquay (1864) the establishments were succesful 
In October, 1858, mother Margaret, accompanied by 
Rev. Dr. Northcote, went to Rome, in order to obtain a 
definite settlement as to the future government of the 
increasing communities, It was deemed best that they 
should be united in a congregation under one superioress, 
with one novitiate, the whole to be under the govern- 
ment of the order of St. Dominic. She was appointed 
prioress-provincial of the newly formed congregation, 
which afterwards received the name of St. Catherine 
of Sienna. Her last work was the establishment of a 
house at Bow, London. She died at Stone, May 11, 
1868. See Cath. Almanac (N. Y.), 1880, p. 85. 
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Hallam, Rosert ALEXANDER, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born at New London, Conn., 
Sept. 30, 1807. After some time spent in teaching, he 
graduated from the General ‘Theological Seminary of 
New York city in 1832; in August of the same year 
was ordained deacon in Hartford, Conn., and went to 
Meriden as rector of St. Andrew's Church, where he was 
ordained presbyter, Aug. 2, 1833. He returned to New 
London in January, 1835, as rector of St. James's 
Church, a position which he held until his death, Jan. 
4,1877. In 1836 he published a volume of Lectures on 
the Morning Prayer, and a volume of Sermons ; also, in 
1871, a course of Lectures on Moses, and in 1873 a His- 
tory of his Purish Church. See Obituary Record of 
Yule College, 1877. 


Hallbauer, FRIEDRICH ANDREAS, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born in Thuringia, Sept. 13, 
1692. He studied at Halle and Jena, was adjunctus 
of the philosophical faculty at Jena in 1721, professor 
of elocution in 1731, professor of theology in 1738, and 
died March 1,1750. He wrote, De Luthero (Jena, 1717): 
—De Ecclesia Lutheruna (ibid. 1717) :—Commentationes 
Philologica in Quedam [Loca Vet, Test. (ibid. 1721) :— 
Disp. in Quedum Loca Novi Test. (ibid. cod.) : — Vin- 
dicie Trium Dictorum N. Test. Luc. zziii, 34, Apoc. xiv, 
13, Rom, ix, 5 (ibid, 1736) :--Afessias ex Virgine Exori- 
turus (ibid. 1740) :— Comment. Theol. in A poc. ii, 2 (ibid. 
1741):—Filias Det Mundi Creator et Puter Hominum 
(ibid. 1746) :— De Jesu sine Patre et Matre (ibid. 1748): 
—Christus Pulcherrimus Ilominum Psu, xlo, 2 (ibid. 
1749). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
linds; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 4, 736; ii, 58; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Halley, Ebenezer, D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Scotland, Aug. 1, 1801. He graduated 
from Edinbargh University, pursued his studies in the- 
ology under Dick and Chalmers; was ordained pastor 
at Leith, where he labored for ten vears, and then re- 
mored to America. His first settlement was in Salem, 
Washington County, N. Y., as pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church. After serving this Church ten 
yeara, he was called to the pastorate of the Second 
Street Presbyterian Church, Troy, where he remained 
seven years, and then became pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany. After two years he retired, 
in 1875, as its pastor emeritus. From 1878 he was 
chaplain of the State Senate. He died Oct. 31, 1881. 
Dr. Halley was unusually well read in classical and 
English literature, but his leading trait was his passion 
for preaching. For a great part of his ministry he fol- 
lowed the Scottish method of writing and memorizing ; 
he was at the same time ready, as few are, to respond 
to a sudden demand for a speech or a sermon, See 
New York Observer, Nov. 10, 1881. (W. P. S.) 


Halley, Robert, D.D., an English Congregational 
minister, was born. at Blackheath, near London, Aug. 
13, 1796. He joined the Church at an early age, en- 
tered Homerton College in 1816, and five years later 
began his ministry at St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire. On 
the opening of Highbury College, in 1826, Mr. Halley 
was chosen resident and classical tutor, which post he 
oceapied for thirteen years In 1884 he published a 
reply to Rev. James Yates’s letter, which letter defended 
Mr. Wellbeloved's Improved Version of the Scriptures, 
entitling his reply, The Improved Version truly Desig- 
sated a Creed. This pamphlet soon attracted special 
attention by its vigor, keenness of criticism, depth of 
scholarship, and its able handling of the Greek text. 
Jt soon found its way across the Atlantic. In 1839 he 
accepted a call to the pastorate of Muzley Street Chap- 
el, Manchester, and in 1857 received an appointment to 
the principalship of New College, from which he re- 
tired in 1872, He spent some months at Spring Hill 
College, supplying a vacant chair. He was an inde- 
fatigable preacher, travelling over the whole country. 
He died at Betworth Park, near Arundel, Aug. 18, 1876. 
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Dr. Halley wrote a History of Puritanism and Noncon 
Sormity in Lancashire :— Lectures on the Sacraments; ; 
—The Lord's Supper. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1877, p. 8367; Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. v. 


Hallier, Francors, a French prelate, was born at 
Chartres in 1595.. He was doctor and professor of the 
Sorbonne, and syndic of the theological faculty at Paris, 
While at Rome in 1652 he was the main instrument 
of having the five propositions of Jansenius condemned, 
In 1656 he was made bishop of Cavaillon, and died in 
1659. He wrote, Defensio Ecclesiastice IJlierarchia 
(Paris, 1632):— Monita ad Ordinandos et Ordinatos 
(1634):— De Sacris Electionibus et Ordinationibus ex 
Antiguo et Novo Ecclesie Usu (1636, 3 vols. ful.). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 461; Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hallock, Witurax ALLEN, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Rev. Moses Hallock, was born at Plain- 
tield, Mass., June 2, 1794. He graduated in 1819 from 
Williams College, and in 1822 from Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary ; the next three vears was agent for the 
New England Tract Society, and in 1825 was corre- 
sponding secretary of the American Tract Society, 
which he was largely instrumental in founding. He 
was ordained in Middlefield, Mass., Oct. 5, 1836, and be- 
came honorary secretary of the Tract Society in 1870, 
and so continued until the close of his life in New York 
city, Oct. 2, 1880. He was fur several years editor of 
the American Alessenger, and besides several tracts, 
wrote and published the following :—The Life of Hare 
lan Page:—The Venerable Muayhews :— Life of Rev. 
Moses Hallock : —life of Rev. Dr. Justin Edwards, See 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1881, p. 24. 


Halloix, Pierre, a Jesuit of Liege, was born there 
in 1572, and died July 30, 1856. He is the author of 
Illustrium Eccl. Orient. Scriptorum Vite et Documenta 
(Douay, 1633, 2 vols, ful.) :—Vita et Documenta S. Juse 
tini (1622) :— Origenes Defensus, S. Origenis Vita, Vir- 
tutes et Documenta Libris IV (Liege, 1648). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 854, 897,899; Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B, P.) 


Hallowe'en, the Scotch term for the eve of the 
feast of All-Saints (q. v.). 


Hallowmas. See ALL-SAINTS' Day. 


Hallum (or Halom), RoserT De, an English prel- 
ate of the first part of the 15th century, was of the 
blood royal of England, says Pits (De Scriptoribus Bri- 
tannicis, an. 1410), but in what way is not said. He 
was educated in Oxford, became chancellor of that uni- 
versity in 1408, afterwards archdeacon of Canterbury, 
bishop of Salisbury, and June 6, 1411, was made car- 
dinal. He was one of the three prelates sent to repre- 
sent the English clergy in the Councils of Pisa and 
Constance, in which last service he died at Gotleby 
Castle, in 1417. See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. 
Nuttall), iii, 323. 

Hallymote (1) a sacred or holy court, presided 
over by an ecclesiastic; (2) a visitation by a bishop of 
some particular parish or church. 


Halsey, Abram Oothout, D.D., a Reformed 
(Dutch) minister, was born in New York, Nov, 3, 1798. 
He graduated from Union College in 1822, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1827; became pas 
tor at North and South Hampton in 1829, a position 
which he retained until a few months before his death 
at Sweedsborough, N. J., Aug. 23, 1867, He was a man 
of childlike, catholic spirit, and posseseed a peculiar unc- 
tiou in prayer. He was eminent as a preacher. His 
theology was that of moderate Calvinism, and he held 
it with genuine charity towards all who differed from 
him. He was also a decided premillenarian, and was 
thoroughly versed in the literature of that question, 
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See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 
sv. (W.J.R.T.) 

Halsey, Job Foster, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Schenectady, N. Y., July 12, 1800. He 
received his preparatory education at Newburgh Acad- 
emy; graduated from Union College in 1819; taught 
with his father at Newburgh; studied theology with 
his brother, and was licensed by the Presbytery of 
North River, May 1, 1823; spent from 1823 tu 1826 at 
Princeton Seminary; was ordained by the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick at Freehold, N. J., June 14, 1826, and 
on the same day installed pastor of the Old Tennant 
Church in that place, where he labored until May 5, 
1828; was agent in New Jersey for the American Bible 
Society in 1828 and 1829; in Albany, N. Y., in 1829 
and 1830, for the American ‘Tract Society, and in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1830 and 1831, in the Sunday - school 
cause. He went to Allegheny City, and was installed 
pastor of the First Church of that city, July 1, 1831, 
and labored there until released, April 23, 1836. He 
was a professor in the Marion Manual Labor College in 
Missouri, in 1835 and 1836; principal of Raritan Sem- 
inary for Young Ladies, at Perth Amboy, N. J., from 
1836 to 1848; was installed pastor at West Bloomtield, 
now Montclair, Jan, 8, 1852, where he remained until 
1856; was installed pastor of the First Church of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., May 11, 1856, where he labored twenty- 
four years. Here he died, March 24, 1882. See Necrol, 
Report of Princeton Theol, Sem, 1882, p. 12. 


Halsey, Luther, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Schenectady, N. Y. Jan. 1, 1794. 
After receiving a preparatory education, he graduated 
from Union College in 1812; then entered upon the 
study of medicine, but soon relinquished it for theolo- 
gy, and in 1816 was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Blooming Grove, Orange Co., N. Y., where 
his labors were blessed in the ingathering of many 
souls. In 1829 he was appointed professur of the- 
ology in the Allegheny Theological Seminary, and in 
1837 professor of ecclesiastical history and Church puli- 
ty in the Auburn Theological Seminary. In 1844 he 
again took charge of the Blooming Grove Church, and 
in 1847 accepted the chair of Church history in the 
Union Theological Seminary. For several of the last 
years of his life he occupied a retired relation. He 
died in New York. Oct. 29, 1880. See New York Ob- 
serrer, Nov. 11, 1880; Gen. Cut. of Auburn Theol. Sem. 
1883, p. 279. (W. P.S.) 

Hamadryads were certain rural deities in the 
pagan theogony, or nymphs of the woods, whose fate 
depended on particular trees with which they were 
associated. 

Hambraeus, Jonas, preacher to the Swedish am- 
bassador at Paris, and professor of Oriental languages 
there, was born in 1588, He studied at Upsala, Greifs- 
wald, and Rostock, was professor of Hebrew at Upsala, 
accompanied some noblemen on their travels in 1626, 
and settled at Paris as professor of Oriental languages. 
In 1635 he became preacher to Hugo Grotius, and died 
in 1665. He wrote, Disp. de Accentibus Hebrais (Greife- 
wald, 1616) :— Institutio Hebraica Compendiosa (Ros- 
tock, 1618) :— oct Theologici Latino-Suedici (Stock- 
holm, 1622). He translated into Swedish the Ethica 
Christiana of Dareus (Rostock, 1618); also Erasmns’s 
Hapar\nOıç ad Christianos Omnes, ut Libenter A udiunt 
et Legant Verbum Dei (1620). Sce Hambräus, Disp. 1. 
et II. de Meritis ac Fatis Jone Hambræi (Upsala, 1743, 
1749); Moller, Cimbria Litterata; Stiernmann, Bibl 
Suiogothica, p. 312; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lez- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) l 

Hamburg, a noted city of Germany. When the 
reformation was introduced there in 1529, the city 
adopted the Church constitution prepared by Bugen- 
hagen. This Airchenordaung provided that all non- 
‘Lutherans should be excluded from the city and its ter- 
titory. In 1567 members of the Anglican Church, in 
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1605 members of the Dutch Reformed Church, and in 
1648, by the peace of Westphalia, Roman Catholics, were 
allowed to live in the city, but they could not become 
citizens, nor could they celebrate worship in public. 
These latter restrictions were removed by the new civil 
constitution of Sept. 28, 1860. The Lutheran Church 
is governed by a synod consisting of fifty-three mem- 
bers, of whom sixteen are clergymen, thirty-five lay- 
men, and two senators, and by an ecclesiastical council 
consisting of nine members, viz. four laymen, three ec- 
clesiastics, and two senators, The ecclesiastical council 
has the executive power, and carries out the resolutions 
of the synod, which meets every five years. In the 
year 1877, Hamburg, with a territory comprising an 
area of about eight square miles, had a population of 
406,014, of which about eighty-nine per cent. were Lu- 
therans, 13,796 were Jews, 7771 were Roman Catholics, 
and 5585 belonged to other evangelical denominations, 
See Plitt - Herzog, Real- Encyclop, s. v.; Statistik des 
hamburgischen Staates (Hamburg, 1878, part vi). (B. P.) 

Hamel, JEAN Baptiste DU, a French philosopher 
and theologian, was born in 1624 at Vire, in Normandy. 
In 1663 he was chancellor at Bayeux, in 1666 secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and died Aug. 6, 
1706. He published, Biblia Latina Vulg. etc. (Paris, 
1706 fol.) :— Theologia Speculativa et Practica (1691) :— 
Theologie Clericorum Seminariis Accommodate Sum 
marium (1694, 5 vols,). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 60, 291; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien - Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Hamelin, a French prelate of the 12th century, 
was the nephew of Odon, dean of St. Martin of Tours, 
and a scholastic of that church from the year 1186. 
He was elected bishop of Le Mans in December, 1190, 
and consecrated by pope Celestine III at Kome in the 
beginning of the following year. He established in all 
the parishes of his diocese the capitulary jurisdiction, 

and being devoted to the interests of the king of Eng- 
land, refused to render it to the French king. Upon 
this the revenues of the bishop were confiscated by the 
latter, who ordered also the suspension of the divine 
service in the Church of Le Mans. These troubles 
were settled in 1804. Hamelin abdicated about the 
middle of Lent, 1214, and died probably Nov. 1, 1218. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Hamelsveld, Yssranp VAN, a former professor of 
theology at Utrecht, who died May 9, 1812, at Amster- 


| dam, is the author of A ardrijkunde des Bijbels, mit Kar- 


ten (Amsterdam, 1790, 6 vols.; Germ. transl. Biblische 
Geographie, Gbersetzt mit Anmerkungen, von Rudolf 
Jänisch, Hamburg, 1793 - 96) : — Augemeene Kerkelyke 
Geschiedenis der Christenen (Harlem, 1799 sq., 23 vols). 
See Winer, //andbuch der theol, Lit. i, 149, 537; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 360. (B. P.) 

Hamet, a Mohammedan prophet, who began to 
teach on the western coast of Africa in 1792. He re- 
jected the ancient doctrine of the Calipha, introduced 
certain modifications into the Moslem faith, and thus 
gathered a number of followers. Hamet was finally 
killed, and his followers soon dispersed. 

Hamill, Hven, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Norristown, Pa, Feb. 28, 1810. He, received 
his preparatory education at Norristown Academy; 
graduated from Rutgers College, N. J., in 1827; en- 
tered Princeton Theological Seminary in November 
of the same year, and left in April, 1830; then spent 
the winter of 1831-32 at Yale Divinity School; was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, April 30, 
1830; ordained an evangelist at Buffalo, N. V. Oct. 31, 
1832; became stated supply at Black Rock (now the 
Breckenridge Street Church, Buffalo), from Nov. 1, 
1830, until Nov. 1, 1833; began to preach at Elkton, 
Md., and Pencader Church, Del, where he was in- 
stalled pastor by New Castle Presbytery, Jan. 21, 1834; 
in 1887 became connected with the High School at 
Lawrenceville, N. J. where he remained thirty-three 
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years; but about 1870 was obliged to withdraw from 
the work of teaching on account of impaired hearing, 
and in 1873 took up his residence at Newark, Del., 
where he spent his remaining years iu study, and died 
Aug. 1, 1881. He was a man of fine scholarship, and 
his life was pure, noble, and useful. See Necrol, Report 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1882, p. 20. 


Hamilton, Alfred, D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, 
was born a: Culpepper Court-House, Va., May 1, 1805. 
He was educated at Jefferson College, Pa., graduated 
from the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, in 
1830: was licensed by the Ohio Presbytery, and com- 
missioned by the Board of Domestic Missions to make a 
tour through Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In 1835 
he accepted a call to the old church of Fagg’s Manor, 
Chester Co., Pa., in New Castle Presbytery, where he 
remained fur twenty-three years as pastor. He died 
in Chicago, IIL, Sept. 13, 1867. He was for some years 
associate editor of the Northwestern Presbyterian, See 
Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 103. — 


Hamilton, David, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Argyle in 1506. He was witness to the grant which 
James, earl of Arran, made to James Hamilton, his son, 
of the lands of Finnart, in 1507. He also held in con- 
mendam the two abbevs of Dryburgh and Glenluce, 
and obtained the abbey of Sandal, in Kintyre, to be an- 
nexed to his episcopal see. He was still bishop in 1520. 
See Keith, Scottesh Bishops, p. 289. 

Hamilton, David Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was boru at Canajoharie, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1813. 
He graduated from Union College in 1839; studied and 
practiced law in Amsterdam; graduated from the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary iu 1841; entered upon his 
ministry in 1843 in Trumansburg; subsequently was 

r of three other churches, in New Haven, Conn., 
Jacksonville, IIL, and Ripley, O. There was an interval 
of two years between his labors in New Haven and 
Jacksonville, which was spent in study at the Universi- 
ty of Berlin,Germany. He died at Kingsborough, N. Y., 
July 4, 1879. Asa preacher and pastor he was highly 
prized. He toiled incessantly, and seemed to rest in 
labors that would utterly break other men down. In 
these efforts hundreds and thousands were converted, 
and the churches quickened and strengthened. His 
A wtology, an inductive system of mental science, a large 
octavo of seven hundred pages, published in 1873, is a 
monument not less to his industry than his mastery of 
philosophy, and his remarkable powers of independent, 
bold, sharp thinking. He had spent years in the prep- 
aration of a second volume, which he left unfinished, in 
which the system of theology was to be elaborated in 
accordance with his mental science. See Gen. Cut. of 
Auburn Theol, Sem. 1883, p. 273. (W. P. S.) 


Hamilton, Gavin, a Scotch prelate, was first a 
minister at Hamilton, and afterwards promoted to the 
see of Galloway in 1606, and because the revenue was 
small king James gave him the abbey of Dundrennan. 
He was consecrated bishop of Brechin, Oct. 20, 1610, 
accoriling to the furm of the Church of England. He 

had also a grant from the priory of Whitern annexed 
to the see of Galloway. Here he sat until his death, in 
1614. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 280. 


Hamilton, Henry Parr, an English divine, son 
of Dr. Alexander Hamilton of Edinburgh, was born there 
in 1794, and. cducated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated with high honors in 1816. He 
held a living for several years in Yorkshire, and in 1850 
was made dean of Salisbury. He died Feb. 9, 1880. 
Dean Hamilton published, 7he Principles of Analytical 
Geometry: — Analytical System of Conic Sections : — 
Remarks on Popular Education:—The Education of the 
Lower Classes, and several sermons, 

Hamilton, James (1), a Scotch prelate, was 
reader at Petyn, in the diocese of Moray, and afterwards 


rector of Spot, in East — He was elected to the 
XxII.- 
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see of Glasgow in 1547, In 1558 he was put into the 
see of Argyle, and about the same time got the sub- 
deanery of Glasgow in commendam. It is not certain 
whether he was ever consecrated a bishop. He became 
a Protestant at the Reformation. In 1565 he granted a 
charter to Alexander Stewart. He was still in the see 
in 1575. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 289. 

Hamilton, James (2), a Scotch bishop, was born 
in August, 1610, and ordained minister at Cambus- 
nethan in 1634. He was then called to London by the 
king, and consecrated bishop of the see of Galloway in 
1661. He died in 1674. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 281. 


Hamilton, James (3), M.D., an intimate friend 
and helper of John Wesley, was born at Dunbar, Scot- 
land, in November or December, 1740. When about 
the age of eighteen he was appointed surgeon to the 
Isis man-of-war, and it was while that ship was off 
Malta that Dr. Hamilton became religious, His health 
declining after four years’ service, he settled down in 
his native town as surgeon and apothecary, where his 
eminent success soon admitted him as a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. After a num- 
ber of years he removed to Leeds, and subsequently, on 
invitation of his friends, to London, where he became 
physician to the London Dispensary. He followed his 
profession until his death, April 21, 1827. Dr. Hamilton 
joined the Methodist society on his return to Dunbar, 
and ever after continued an earnest and devoted mem- 
ber of the community he loved. His Christian charac- 
ter was peculiarly cxcellent. He co-operated with his 
friend Wesley, and his advice was sought for by the 
Methodist preachers, by whom he was much beloved. 
See Weal. Meth. Mag. July and August, 1829; Steven- 
son, City Roud Chupel, p. 503. 


Hamilton, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was made 
abbot of Paisley in 1525, and went to France to pursue 
his studies. In 1543 he was made keeper of the privy 
seal, and soon after lord treasurer. He became bishcp 
of St. Andrews the same year, and in 1545 was trans- 
lated to the see of Dunkeld. Under the regency of the 
earl of Moray, he was accused of treason, and hanged 
publicly, April 1, 1570. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 38, 95. 


Hamilton, John (2), a Scotch prelate, was made 
bishop of Dunkeld, Oct. 19, 1686. He survived the 
Revolution, and died one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
and sub-dean of his majesty’s chapel-royal. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 100. 


Hamilton, Robert, D.D.,a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, was a son of Dr. William Hamilton, for 
many years a professor in Edinburgh University, and 
was born and educated within its walls. He was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and served the Church of Cramond, near by, and Lady 
Yestor’s Old Greyfriars’ Church in the same city. In 
1754 he was elected to the chair of divinity in the uni- 
versity, where he labored until failing health caused 
the election of Dr. Andrew Hunter as his assistant, and 
afterwards as his successor. Dr. Hamilton retired soon 
after this election, in 1779, from active work, and died 
April 3, 1787. He was moderator of the assembly in 
1754 and 1760. See Annals of the Church of Scotland, 
1739-66, ii, 386. 


Hamilton, William, a veteran Irish Wesleyan 
minister, was born near Newry in 1761. He became a 
member of a Methodist society at the age of fourteen, 
in 1788 received an appointment to the Brookboro’ 
Circuit, and for twenty-nine years labored for the 
evangelism of Ireland. He was the first preacher who 
encouraged Ouseley's extraordinary plan of labor, in- 
ducing the conference to sanction it, and to enroll the 
missionary on their minutes. Hamilton had superior 
talents; he was an effective preacher, singularly calm 
himself, but as singularly powerful over the passions 
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of his hearers. His thoughts were original and often 
humorous; his arguments ingenious and irresistible ; 
his stvle simple; the effect of his discourses sometimes 
magical, He worked with nis might. Ouseley de- 
clared that he never saw a more indefatigable laborer. 
Broken down in the labors of the ministry, he was com- 
pelled to retire from the active service in 1816. He 
was one of the eight preachers who received a rebuke 
of the Irish Conference for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. He died Oct. 8, 1848. See Stevens, 
Hist. of Methodism, iii, 420, 485; Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1844; Smith, //ist. of Wesleyan Methodism, 
iii, 24, 25. 

Hammer, CHRISTOPH, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Jena, who died March 19, 1597, is the author 
of Pedagogus Linguarum Quingue Orientalium (Jena, 
1595). See Jiicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 8360; Steinschneider, Bild. Handbuch, 
s.v. (B. P.) 

Hammerschmid, Jonass Frortay, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, was born May 4, 1652, in Bohemia. 
He was chaplain at Budweis, rector of the archiepiscopal 
seminary at Prague, and died there in 1737, dean and 
apostolical prothonotary. He wrote, Magnalia 8, An- 
dre (Prague, 1685) :—Mugnalia S. Joannis Baptiste 
(ibid. 1690) :—AMagnalia S. Jounnis Evangelista (ibid. 
eod.) :— Afugnalia S. Matthia (ibid, 1700). See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, llandbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 566, 667. (B. P.) 

Hammon (Josh. xix, 28). Tristram thinks (Bible 
Places, p. 298) that this is one of the mounds “just 
north of Alma [see Usman], bearing the naine of 
Hamiun ;” but no such name appears on the Ordnance 
Map, nor in the accompanying Memoirs. The Humul 
which has been thought to be the best modern repre- 
sentative of Hammon is laid down on the Map at one 
and a half miles north-east of Nakmah, as Atn-Hamul ; 
which is described in the Memoirs (i, 167) as “a large 
perennial spring of good water, irrigating gardens and 
turning a mili near its source; a plentiful supply.” No 
ancient ruins are noted in the immediate vicinity. 
Trelawney Saunders locates it (Mop of the O. T.) at 
Khurbet el-llima, ten miles south-east of Tyre, which 
consists simply of “large heaps of stones” (Memoirs, 
i, 176) without any special marks of antiquity. 

Hammond, Charles, LL.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Dr. Shubael Hammond, was born at 
Union, Conn., June 15, 1818. He studied at Monson 
Academy, and graduated from Yale College in 1889; 
entered Andover Theological Seminary, and from 1842 
to 1844 attended Yale Divinity School. In the mean- 
while (1839-41), he was principal of the Monson Acad- 
emy, and afterwards again occupied that position (1844— 
1859). From this time till 1863 he was connected with 
the Lawrence Academy, at Groton, and then was a third 
time chosen principal of the Monson Academy, a posi- 
tion which he retained until his death, Nov. 7, 1878. 
He was ordained an evangelist, Oct. 5, 1855, at Tolland, 
Conn. He was the author of many educational articles, 
and published several pamphlets. See Cong. Year- 
book, 1879, p. 43. 

Hammond, William, an English Calvinistic 
Methodist minister, was born at Battle, Sussex, Jan. 6, 
1719. In 1745 he published a volume of original Psalms, 
Hymns, and Spiritual Songs. Among these were sev- 
eral which are found in many of our modern collections: 
Lord, we come before thee now; Would you win a soul 
to God? and Awake and sing the song. Mr. Hammond 
was an educated man, having been connected with St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Later in life he joined the 
Moravian Brethren, and, upon his decease, Aug. 19, 1788, 
was interred in their burying-ground in London. He 
was the author of a volume entitled The Marrow of 
the Gospel. See Belcher, //istorical Sketches of Hymns, 
p. 163. (J.C.S.) 


Hampulling-cloth. See AMPULLING-CLOTH. 
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Hamul, the angel who was regarded by the ancient 
Persians as the inspector of the heavens. 


Hamza, in the mythology of the Druses, was a 
prophet of the Egyptian god Hakem, whom the Druses 
call their supreme deity. Hamza is an honored hero, 
Seven times he has come from heaven to the earth. 
The sacred books of the Druses call Hamza the guide 
of the compass, the straight road to the only salvation, 
the eStablisher of truth, the Imam of all times, the holy 
spirit, the final cause of all causes. He was the high- 
est Nezir of the god Hakem. He was so highly es- 
teemed by the latter that he ordered all angels to wor- 
ship him, which they all did except Sheitun (Satan), 
and for this reason the latter was damned. The four 
other prophets, Ismael, Mahommed, Selami, and Ali, are 
called Hamza’s wives. 


Hanap, a medisval term for a drinking-cup. 


Hanau (or Hena), Sotomon, a Jewish writer of 
the 18th century, is the author of, M7350 47°32 0, a 
large Hebrew grammar (Frankfort, 1708):— 50" D 
IPs, another grammatical work (Amsterdam, 1730): 
N3 ATX, also a Hebrew grammar (Berlin, 1733, 
and often) :—A%IN "Sw ©, a compendium of He- 
brew grammar (Hamburg, 1718):— mnnt 7S, a 
treatiee on the Hebrew accents (1718, 1762) :-—A SMB 
mpm “Sw, a grammatical commentary on the 
daily prayers (1725). His works were opposed by dif- 
ferent Jewish writers, against whom he wrote °“‘p 
w323 and BAN MIP (Furth, 1744). He left a 
number of philological works in MS. See First, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 379 sq.; Steinschneider, Bi. Handbuch, s. v.; 
De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 122. 
(B. P.) 

Hanbalites, one of the four orthodox sects of the 
Mohammedans, which derived its name from Ahmed 
Ibn- Hanbal, a devout follower of the prophet. He 
maintained the eternity of the Koran, and thus brought 
upon himself the vengeance of the caliph al-Motasem, 
who held that the Koran was created. Hanbel was 
imprisoned and scourged; but he continued to propa- 
gate his opinions until his death, which occurred about 
the middle of the 8th century. The Hanbalites prevail 
principally in the wilder districts of Arabia, their aus- 
tere habits being well suited to the simple manners of 
the Bedouin. 


Hanckel, Curtstrax, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector, for several vears, in Charleston, 
S. C., and in 1858 in Radcliffborough. At this time he 
was president of the standing committee of his diocese, 
a position to which he was re-elected several successive 
years, In 1866 he retired from the active duties of the 
ministry, and in 1867 was elected honorary rector of 
the same church. He died in 1870. See Prot. Episc. 
Almanac, 1871, p. 118 


Hand, Aaron Hicks, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 8,1811. He grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1831, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1887; was licensed by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick the same year, and or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Flint River, Ga., in 1841. 
He became stated supply of the churches of Roswell 
and Marietta in 1838, and remained until 1841. He 
then became pastor of the Church in Berwick, Pa., and 
accepted a call to the Church of Greenwich, N. J. His 
last charge was the Palisades Presbyterian Church 
N. Y., where he remained eight years, and was in con- 
sequence of infirmity compelled to resign. His labors 
in all the churches of which he was pastor were at- 
tended with revivals. He died at Easton, Pa., March 
8, 1880. See New York Observer, March 18, 1880. 
(W. P. S.) 


Handoook, WıLLrax Joux, noted for his labors in 
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connection with the French Wesleyan work under the 
British Conference, was born in the island of Jersey in 
1813. He was converted in his nineteenth vear, en- 
tered the ministry in 1838, and for five years labored in 
the south of France. His first circuit extended from 
the Alps to the Mediterranean. In 1841 he was made 
superintendent of the work in the Upper Alps, and his 
laburs in those dreary regions were the most fatiguing 
and self-denying, and contributed to the shortening of 
his days. The eighteen years following 1849 were 
spent in the French circuits in the Channel Islands, 
Besides pastoral work he did much in the educational 
and literary line. The Weslevan day-schools were es- 
tablished through his effurts, and fur several years he 
edited the French Methodist Magazine, a periodical of 
large circulation and influence. In conjunction with 
one of his brethren, he prepared the new French Hymn- 
Book, completed in 1867. Failing health compelled 
him to seek a change of climate, and the same year he 
went to Birmingham. In 1868 he was appointed to the 
Uxbridge and Rickmansworth circuits, and died at the 
latter place, March 25,1870. Handcock was studious, 
pious, and of anassuming manners, evangelical as a 
preacher, and conscientious in the discharge of his du- 
ties, He wrote, Sommaire des Lois Organiques et Règles 
de Discipline des Eglises Méthodistes d’ Angleterre (Guern- 
sey, 1858, 18mo), and an Exposttion of the First Epistle 
of St. John (Lond. 1861, 8vo). His biographer, in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine (May, 1876, art. i) (T. J. 
McCartney), characterized the latter work as learned 
and original. See also Minutes of the British Coxfer- 
ence, 1870, p. 29. 

Handel, Curistian Friepricn, a Lutheran theo- 
logian, who died at Neisse, Silesia, Sept. 6, 1841, a su- 
perintendent, is the author of, Evangelische Christen- 
lekre (11th ed. Breslau, 1852) :— dfaterialien zu einem 
collstdndigen Unterricht im Christenthum (3d ed. Halle, 
1840) :— Kurzer Inbeyriff der christlichen Religionslehre 
(Neisse, 1841) :— A lethosebia oder Liturgien für gebildete 
Gemeinden (1824). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
ii, 216, 230, 281; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 497. (B. P.) 


Handkerchief, Holy. See Veronica, ST. 


Handy, Isaac Wittiam Ker, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Washington, D. C., Dec. 14, 1815. 
A part of his early education was received from Salmon 
P. Chase, afterwards chief-justice of the United States. 
He graduated from Jefferson College, Pa., in 1834; en- 
tered Princeton ‘Theological Seminary in November, 
1835, and studied there between one and two years. 
He was licensed by the Presbytery of the District of 
Columbia, April 8, 1838; ordained by Lewes Presbytery, 
Nov. 22, 1838; and installed as pastor of the churches 
of Buckingham, Blackwater, and Laurel. He next 
went to Missouri to labor as a missionary, and met 
with much success at Warsaw and vicinity. He after- 
wards served the churches at Odessa, Port Penn, and 
Middletown, Del., where he labored two years. From 
1853 for two years he was missionary on the eastern 
peninsula of Maryland. His next pastorate was at 
Portsmouth, Va. He was installed pastor of Augusta 
Church, in Virginia, May 18,1870. From the division 
of the Church in 1861, Dr. Handy adhered through- 
out the rest of his life to the Southern General Assem- 
bly. During the civil war he was a prisoner for fifteen 
months at Fort Delaware in 1863-64. He died June 
14, 1878. Dr. Handy was many years a trustee of 
Delaware College at Newark, Del., a member of the 
Presbyterian Hietorical Society, of the American Sci- 
entific Association, and of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. He had a wide reputation fur accurate research, 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1879, p. 87. 

Hane, Puiuiep Friepaicn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 2, 1696, at Belitz, in Meck- 
benbarg. He studied at Rostock and Jena, was in 1724 
librarian at Kiel, in 1780 doctor and professor of theol- 
ogy, and in {733 member of consistory. He died Sept. 
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27, 1774, leaving, Leben und Thaten Ignatii Loyolä (Ros- 
tock, 1721, 1725) :—De Conciliis Lateranensibus (Kiel, 
1726) :—De Sacrorum Christiunorum in Cimbria Pri- 
mordits (1728) :—De Melanchthonis Moderatione in Au- 
gust. Confess. Negotio Conspicuu (1780) :— Historia Cri- 
tica August. Confessionis (1782) :— Sermones de Tempore 
(1766). See Moser, Je(ztlebende Theologen; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 328, 8329, 723, 827. (B. P.) 


Haneberg, Dante. Bontracivs, bishop of Spires, 
was born June 16,1816, at Tanne, Bavaria. He studied 
at Munich, was priest in 1839, and commenced his aca- 
demical career in 1840, In 1850 he entered the newly 
founded Benedictine monastery of St. Bonifacius, at 
Munich, and was made abbot in 1854. In 1861 he 
went tu Algiers and Tunis, and in 1864 to Jerusalem. 
In 1868 he was called to Rome as consulter of the 
Romish congregation fur Oriental rites, and at the 
same time to take part in the preparations for the 
Vatican Council. Like many others, he was at first 
opposed to the dogma of papal infallibility, but finally 
yielded to it. In 1872 Haneberg was appointed bishop 
of Spires, and died May 31,1876. He published, Ueber 
die ta einer miinchener Handschrift aufbehaltene ara- 
bische Psulmentibersetzung des Rabbi Saadia Gaon (Rat- 
isbon, 1841) :-—Religiése A lterthitmer der Hebrder (1844; 
2d ed. 1869) :— Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1845): 
— Geschichte der biblischen Offenbarung (1850; 3d ed. 
1863) :—Renan’s Leben Jesu beleuchtet (1864) :—Zur Er- 
kenninisslehre von Ibn Sina und Albertus Magnus (Mu- 
nich, 1866) :—Canones S. Hippolyti Arabice e Codicibus 
Romanis (1870). From his manuscript Schegg pub- 
lished Evangelium nach Johannes übersetzt und erklärt 
(1878-80, 2 vols.). See Schegg, Erinnerungen an Lane- 
berg (Munich, 1877). (B. P.) 

Haner, Grore, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born April 8, 1672. He studied at Wittenberg, 
was in 1736 superintendent in Transylvania, and died 
July 10, 1759, leaving, De Subjecto Philosophia Moralis 
(Wittenberg, 1691):— De Lustratione Hebreorum (1692): 
— De Litterurum Ilebruicurum Origine (eod.):— De Punce 
torum Hebreorum cum Litteris Coeritate (1693):— 
Historia Ecclesiarum Transylvanicarum a Primis Po- 
pulorum Originibus ad Hacusque Tempora (Frankfort, 
1694). See Benko, Transylvania, ii, 205, 429; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 839; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 860; 
Jicher, A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hanifees, an orthodox Mohammedan sect, who 
derived their name from their founder, Abn-Hanifa, the 
first Moslem casuist, who flourished in the 8th century, 
He learned the principles and traditions of Mohamme- 
danism from those who had lived in the time of the 
prophet, and was a lifelong partisan of Ali (q. v.), al- 
though now he is regarded as the chief authority of the 
Sonnites (q. v.). He was imprisoned for refusing to 
accept the office of judge, and is said to have been 
poisoned for resisting the execution of a severe edict 
against the citizens of Mosul in 767. The Hanifees 
are usually called the followers of reason, because they 
are guided chiefly by their own judgment in giving 
decisions, while the other Mohammedan sects adhere 
more closely to the letter of tradition. This is now the 
established faith of the ‘Turks and Tartars, but it has 
branched into numerous subdivisions, 


Hanlein, Heinrich CARL ALEXANDER VON, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Anspach, 
July 11,1762. He studied at Erlangen and Gottingen, 
was in 1788 professor of theology at Erlangen, in 1808 
member of consistory at Munich, in 1818 director of the 
Protestant superior consistory, and died at Esslingen, 
May 15, 1829. He wrote, Obserrationes ad loca Que- 
dum Vet. Test. (Gottingen, 1788): — Einleitung in die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Erlangen, 1794, 2 vols.; 
2d ed. 1801-1803) :— Symbolæ Critice ad Interpretatio- 
nem Vuticimorum Habacuci (ibid. 1795) :—Commenta- 
rius in Epistolum Judæ (ibid, 1795-96) :— De Lectoribus 
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Epistole Pauli ad Ephesivs (ibid. 1797) :—Cure in Li- | Augustana Confessione Invariata ; Tres Disp. Hebrao- 


bros Novi Faderis (1798-1804, 7 parts) :—Lehrbuch der 
Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1802) : 
—Epistola Juda, Grace (1804). See Döring, Lie ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit. i, 9, 75, 103, 210, 229, 273, 556; ii, 173. 
(B. P.) 


Hanna, Thomas, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born Oct. 4, 1799. He graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Pa., in 1818; was licensed by the Chartiers Pres- 
bytery in 1820; in 1821 became pastor at Cadiz, O.; in 
1850 at Washington, Pa.; and died Feb. 9, 1864. Asa 
preacher he was clear and methodical, though his doc- 
trines and mode of treating them was not according to 
the modern school. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1865, p. 205. 


Hanna, William, D.D., LL.D.,a Presbyterian min- 
ister, son of Rev. Dr. Samuel Hanna, was born at Belfast, 
Ireland, in 1808. He received his literary and theolog- 
ical education at the University of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
entered the ministry in 1835, in which he spent a labo- 
rious and useful life, and died May 25, 1882. He wrote 
the biography of Dr. Chalmers, and also of Wycliffe, 
and an interesting history of the Huguenots, besides 
several other valuable works, 


Hannapes, Nico1as pr, a French prelate, the last 
of the Latin patriarchs of Jerusalem, was born at Han- 
napes, in the Ardennes mountains, about 1525. At the 
age of twelve he joined the Dominicans at Rheims, 
afterwards studied at the convent of St. Jacques, Paris, 
was ordained priest, and taught theology. He was 
called to Rome by pope Innocent V, where he exercised 
the functions of grand-penitentiary, later was selected 
by Nicolas IV as patriarch of Jerusalem, and in 1289 
apostolic legate in Svria, Cyprus, and Armenia. Jean 
d’Acre was taken by the Turks, and the mission was 
broken up. Hannapes died in 1291, leaving, Virtutum 
Vitiorumque Exempla, ez Sacris Litteris Excerpta (Tn- 
bingen, 1538) :— Dicta Salutis Nicolai de Hannapis, ard. 
Predicat. (Mayence, 1609) :— Nicolai Patriarche Hye- 
rosoly. Typicon de Jejuniis Greecorum, etc. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Hannathon. For this site Tristram suggests (Bi- 
ble Places, p. 253) Deir Hannan, meaning doubtless what 
is laid down on the Ordnance Map as Deir Hanna, three 
miles south-west of Mughar (the locality which we had 
conjectured), and thus described in the Memoirs (i, 364): 
t High walls all round the village, which is built of 
stone. The walls have round towers, and were built 
by Dhaker el-’Amr’s son, S'ad el-’Amr, It is situated 
on the top of a high rid ze, and contains about four hun- 
dred Christians, It is surrounded by olive groves and 
arable land. Water is obtained from cisterns and an 
old paved birkeh [pool] to the north of the village.” 
No ancient remains are noted in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Mr. Trelawney Saunders coincides with this loca- 
tion (Map of the O. T.). Lieut. Conder, however, pre- 
fers (Tent Work, ii, 337) Kefr ’Andn, which is too far 
north, being five miles south-west of Sofed, and equally 
destitute of any traces of antiquity (Memoirs, i, 203). 


Hannauer, Grorg, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1817. In 1843 he was made 
priest, in 1851 professor of philosophy at the Lyceum in 
Ratisbon, and died Jan. 11, 1868. He wrote Ueber den 
Ursprung der Ideen nach Thomas von Aquin (Ratisbon, 
1855). (B. P.) 


Hanneken, Menno, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born March 1, 1595, at Blaxen, in Olden- 
burg. He studied at Giessen, was in 1619 conrector at 
Oldenburg, in 1626 profesaor at. Marburg. in 1646 super- 
intendent at Lübeck, and died Feb. 17,1671. He wrote, 
Scutum Veritatis Catholice contra Thomam Henrici: 
— Synopsis Theologie : — Expositio Epistolæ Pauli ad 
Ephesivs :— Doctrina de Justificatione Ilominis coram 
Deo: — Grammatica Hebraica : — Quattuor Disput. de 


Theologice. See Moller, Cimbria Litterata ; Fürst, Bibl, 
Jud. i, 361; Steinschneider, Bibl. Handbuch, s. v.; Jë- 
cher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hanneken, Philip Ludwig, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, son of Menno, was born at Marburg, 
June 5, 1637. He studied at different universities, was 
in 1663 professor of elocution at Giessen, in 1668 doctor 
and professor of theology there, in 1693 professor at 
Wittenberg, and died Jan. 16, 1706, leaving, Axnnrotata 
Philologica ta Josuam:— Declaratio Augustane Con- 
Sessionis: — Mysterium Antichristi Ostensum :— Dispu- 
tationes de Providentia, de Sessione Christi ad Dezteram 
Dei,de Baptismo Primarum Chiliadum ad Christum Con- 
versarum, de Amore Dei Salutari în Judam Prodttorem, 
de Moribus Regni Christi Illisque Oppositis Pietismo et 
Chiliusmo, etc. See Moller, Cimbria Litternta ; Fürst, 
Bibi. Jud. i, 361; Steinschneider, Bibl. Handbuch, s. v.; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hannover, NATHAN, ben-Moses, a Jewish writer 
of the 17th century, is the author of mboixa pn, or a 
history of the persecution of the Jews in Poland, Lithua- 
nia, etc. (Venice, 1653; transl. also into Judswo-German) : 
nanna MEW, a dictionary of the Hebrew language, 
with the corresponding German, Italian, and Latin 
words (Prague, 1660; an edition containing also the 
French was edited by Koppel ben-Wolf, Amsterdam, 
1701). See Forst, Bibi. Jud. i, 861 sq.; De’ Rossi, Di- 
zionario Storico (Germ. transl.) p. 122. (B. P.) 

Hansch, MıcHAarL GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Sept. 22, 1683. He studied 
at Leipsic, where he also lectured from 1709 to 171}. Te 
was his intention to publish Kepler's manuscripts, which 
he had bought at Dantzic, but he only succeeded in 
publishing the first volume, as he could not get the sup- 
port necessary for such an undertaking. Hansch died 
in 1752, leaving, De Justificatione Fidehum sub Veteri 
Testamento, contra Paresin Cocceyanam (1702) :— De 
Mediis Cognoscendi Existentiam et Diriniſutem Scrip- 
(ure Sacre (1709) :— De Fundamentali in Fide Dissensa 
(eod.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lunds, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Hansell, WiıLLiaĮm Forpe, D.D., a Baptist minis- 
ter, was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1815. He grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1845, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1848; was ordained in 1849 
in the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, and became 
pastor of the Central Baptist Church in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 1, 1849. I» April, 1853, he was released 
from that Church, and installed pastor of the Ninth Street 
Baptist Church in Cincinnati, O., Feb. 5, 1854. His ser- 
vices ended here July 18, 1858. For several years he 
resided in Philadelphia without pastoral charge. Re- 
moving to Hartford, Conn., in 1872, he preached fre- 
quently for various churches in and near that city. On 
going to Rainbow, a town between Hartford and Spring- 
field, April 12, 1874, he became deeply interested in that 
field, remaining there and organizing a Church, which 
was constituted May 18, 1875. The last time he ap- 
peared in public was before the annual meeting of the 
Hartford Baptist Association, as the representative of 
that new Church. He died Nov. 26, 1875. Dr. Han- 
scll's sermons were admirably clear; sound in doctrine, 
graceful in construction and expression. He dwelt 
specially on the person and work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1877, p. 39. 

Hansen, Frans Volkmar Reinhard, a Lr- 
theran theologian, was born in 1815. In 1843 he was 
pastor at Keitum, in the island of Sylt, Schleswig, but 
was deposed by the Danish government in 1850. From 
1852 to 1862 he was court-preacher to queen Amalie, at 
Athens, in 1864 provost and first pastor in Schleswig, 
and died June 28, 1879. He is the author of, Die 4 uy- 


HANSEN 


gabe Deutschlands und die Union im Zusammenhange der 
Zetgeschichie (1873). (B. P.) 

Hansen, Ludwig, a Lutheran minister, was born 
at Hildesheim, Feb. 1, 1664. He studied at Jena, was 
in 1689 pastor at his native place, and died Feb. 28, 
1694, leaving, Disp. de Dæmonibus (Jena, 1684) : — De 
Simplicitate. Dei (eod.) :—De Salute Mujorum in Pa- 
patu (1688). See Lauenstein, //ildesh, Kirchenhistorie, 
vii, 38; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Hansen, Petrus, a Lutheran theologian, was born 
July 6, 1686, in Schleswig, He studied at Kiel, was 
deacon in 1714, in 1720 first pastor at Plon, Holstein, in 
1729 member of consistory and superintendent, and 
died in 1760, leaving, De Astuto Juliani A postati Studio 
in Abolendu cum Scholis Religione Christiana (Plön, 
1733) : — Diss. Synod, de Differentia inter Religionem 
Naturalem et Revelatum contra Tindalium (1733). Be- 
sides, he published a number of ascètical works. See 
Moser and Neubauer, Jetztlebende Theologen; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hansiz, Markus, a Jesuit and Church historian of 
Austria, was born April 23, 1683, at Völkermarkt, in 
Carinthia. He was educated in the Jesuit college at 
Eberndorf, studied at Vienna, and, after receiving holy 
orders, was fur many years professor of philosophy at 
Gratz. His ecclesiastical researches made him con- 
ceive the idea of producing a Germania Sacra, after 
the pattern of the Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1656 sq.), 
Ughelli's /talia Sacra (Venice, 1717 sq.), and Whar- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra (Lond. 1691), and he undertook a 
journey to Rome with a view of examining the libra- 
ries there. [n 1727 he published the first volume of 
his Germania Sucra: Metropolis Laureacensis cum 
Episcopatu Putariensi,Chronologice Proposita (fol.) ; the 
second volume, published in 1729, is entitled, Archie- 
piscopatus Salisburgensis Chronol. Prop.; the third 
volume, published in 1754, is styled, De Episcopatu 
Ratisbonensi Prodromus, sice Informatio Summaria de 
Sede Antiqua Rutisbonensi, The freedom with which 
he treated local legends roused such an opposition to 
him that he felt compelled to renounce literary labor in 
1756, but he encouraged others to continue his work. 
Hansiz died Sept. 5, 1766, at Vienna, and his book was 
continued by Ussermann and others. See Backer, Ecri- 
tains de lu Compagnie de Jésus, ii, 285; Werner, Gesch. 
der kathol. Theologie, p. 132; Rettberg, Kirchen - Ge- 
echichte Deutschlards, i, 2 8q.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, 8, v.; Plitt-Herzog, Reul-Ency- 
klop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Hanstein, GorrrrikRD Audusr Lupwia, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Magde- 
burg, Sept. 7, 1761. He studied at Halle, was in 1782 
teacher at the cathedral-school of his native place, in 
1787 preacher at Tangermünde, in 1804 member of 
consistory and preacher at Berlin, and died Feb. 25, 
1821, doctor of theology. He published homiletical 
and ascetical works, for which see Döring, Deutsche 
Kanzelredner ; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 62, 94, 
97, 118, 130, 148, 156, 158, 164, 168, 170, 172, 173, 175, 
177, 197, 199, 203, 205, 206, 227, 233, 357; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 501. (B. P.) 


Hanuman, the ape-god of the Hindûs, son of 
Pavan, lord of the winds. There is a reference to Ha- 
numan in the Ramayana (q. v.), in which the monkey- 
chief is introduced as heading the natives of India, 
who had come to the assistance of Rama. In memory 
of this service a small pagoda is erected to his honor 
in the temples of Vishnu. 

Haphraim. This place, according to Tristran 
(Bible Places, p. 237), “is probably represented by the 
little village of el-Afuleh, two miles west of Shunem, 
in the plain ;” the position which we had assigned it 
(see IssacttAk}, and which is adopted by Mr. Grove 
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Map at two and a half miles due west of Solam, and 
is described in the Memoirs (ii, 40) as “a small village 
of mud in the plain, supplied by two wells. This is 
possibly the Ophlah of the lists of Thothmes III (on 
the temple at Karnak). Compare el-Fueh (one mile 
to the east), It is also mentioned by Maria Sanuto 
(A.D. 1821) under the name of Afel.” There are no 
other indications of antiquity. Lieut. Conder suggests 
(Tent Work, ii, 337) the identity of Haphraim with 
Khurbet el-Farriveh, which is laid down on the Ord- 
nance Map far away from Shunem, at two and a half 
miles south of Ain-Keimûn (Jokneam), on the north 
edge of Mount Carmel; and is described as “a steep hil- 
lock with traces of ruins, and on the north a good spring 
in the valley” (Memoir, ii, 58, where a description and 
plan of the ancient tombs are given). In this latter 
location Mr. Trelawney Saunders coincides (Map of the 
0. T.). 
Hapi. See Aris. 


Happach, Johann Casimir, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1726. He was director 
and professor of theology at the Coburg gymnasium in 
1772, and died Aug. 11, 1783, member of consistory. He 
wrote, Comm. de Calumnia Religiosa et Theologia Civili 
Veterum Præsertim Romanorum (Coburg, 1749) :—De 
Conutibus Quibusdam Translationes Bibliorum Emen- 
dandi (1172) :—De Papyro ad Hiob viii, 11 (eod.):— 
Erplicutio Nova Cludis Bethsemitice, 1 Sam. vi, 19 (3 
parts, 1774) :—Progr. ITI ad Gen. xlrii, 24 (1775) :— 
Progr. VI Super Quibusdum Locis Prophete Hosea 
(1776, 1777). See Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutschland ; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 362; Jöcher, A lgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.v. (B. P.) 

Happach, Lorenz Philipp Gottfried, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born Jan. 6, 1742, at 
Hoyersdorf, near Dessau, studied at Halle, was rector 
and chaplain in 1764, preacher at Alten in 1772, and in 
1780 at Mehringen. He died July 20, 1814, leaving 
Naémann Syrus, [lustrandum (Bremen, 1774) :— The- 
ologische Nebenstunden (Dessau, 1798-1805): — Ueber 
die Beschaffenheit des künftigen Lebens nach dem Tode, 
aus Anstchien der Bibel (ibid. 1809-11, 2 vols.). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands ; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 475; ii, 51. (B. P.) 


Happersett, Reese, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Brandywine, Pa., July 31, 1810. Ho 
graduated from Washington College, Pa., in 1836, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1839; was li- 
censed by the New Castle Presbytery the same year, 
and ordained in 1841. In 1844 he was appointed agent 
for the Board of Domestic Missions, and in this posi- 
tion was eminently active and useful. In 1850 he be- 
came assistant secretary of the board, and in 1859 was 
elected corresponding secretary. He died Oct. 2, 1866. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 154. 


Happiness, absolutely taken, denotes the durable 
possession of perfect good, without any mixture of evil; 
or the enjoyment of pure pleasure unalloyed with pain; 
or a state in which all our wishes are satisfied; in which 
senses, happiness is only known by name on this earth. 
The word happy, when applied to any state or condi- 
tion of human life, will admit of no positive definition, 
but is merely a relative term; that is, when we call a 
man happy, we mean that he is happier than some oth- 
ers with whom we compare him; or than the general- 
ity of others; or than he himself was in some other 
situation. Moralists justly observe that happiness does 
not consist in the pleasures of sense; as eating, drink- 
ing, music, painting, theatrical exhibitions, etc., for these 
pleasures continue but a little while, by repetition lose 
their relish, and by high expectation often bring disap- 
pointment. Nor does happiness consist in an exemp- 
tion from labor, care, business, etc.; such a state being 
usually attended with depression of spirits, imaginary 
anxieties, and the whole train of hypochondriacal affec- 


in Dr. Smith's Ailas. It is laid down on the Ordnance | tions. Nor is it to be found in greatness, rank, or ele- 
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vated stations, as matter of fact abundantly testifies; 
but happiness consists in the enjoyment of the Di- 
vine favor, a guod conscience, and uniform conduct, 
In subordination to these, human happiness may be 
greatly promoted by the exercise of the social affec- 
tions, the pursuit of some engaging end, the prudent 
constitution of the habits, and the enjoyment of our 
health. 


Hara, one of the names of Siva (q. v.). 


Hareeus, Franz, a learned Dutch Catholic divine, 
was born at Utrecht in 1550, and educated in the acad- 
emy there, after which he travelled through Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. He was made canon of Buis-le-Due, 
then of Namur and Louvain. He died at the latter 
place, Jan. 12, 1632. His principal works are, Biblia 
Sacra Expositionibus Priscorum Patrum Litteralibus 
et Mysticis [Uustrata (1630):—Catena Aurea ta IV 
Evangelia (1625) :— Vile Sunctorum., 

Harald, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the see 
of Argyle in 1228. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 
285. 

Haram, a term used by Mohammedans to denote 
what deserves reprimand or punishment, because cx- 
pressly forbidden by the law. It is the opposite of 
Halal (q. v.). The word Haram also signifies a sacred 
thing from which infidels ere to abstain, as the temple 
of Mecca, or Mohammed's tomb at Medina, 


Harbads, a name substituted by Zoroaster for the 
magi (q. v.) of the ancient Persians, and designed to 
denote the priests of the Guebresa. See Parsrrs. 


Harbart, Burcuarp, doctor and professor of the- 
ology at Leipsic, was born in 1546, and died Feb. 18, 
1614. He is the author of, Theses de Smalcaldica Con- 
Jessionis Articulis : — Doctrina de Conjugio: — Capita 
Doctrinam de Confessione Vere Fidei Complectentia :— 
Capita de Lege Divina: —De Spiritu Sancto:—De Li- 
bero Hominis A rbitrio: —De Sacramentis in Genere :— 
De Ministerio Ecclesiastico. See Vogel, Leipziger An- 
nalen; Freher, Theatrum Eruditorum; Jöcher, A Uge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Harcourt, Agnès d', a French nun, sister of Rob- 
ert, became abbess of Longchamps, and died in 1291. 


Harcourt, Guy d’, a French prelate, brother of 
Robert, became bishop of Lisieux in 1303. - 


Harcourt, Louis ad’, a French prelate, became 
archbishop of Narbonne in 1452, and died Dec. 14, 1479. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Harcourt, Philippe da’, a French prelate and 
statesman, was originally archdeacon of Bayeux, be- 
came bishop of that see in 1142, and died in the abbey 
of Le Bec about 1160. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8 v. 


Harcourt, Robert d', a French prelate and dip- 
lomat, became bishop of Coutances in 1291. 


Hardenbergh, Jams B., D.D., an eminent Re- 
formed (Dutch) minister, was born at Rochester, N. Y., 
June 28, 1800. Early converted and consecrated to the 
ministry, he graduated from Union College in 1821, and 
from the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick in 
1824. His first settlement was at Helderberg and 
Princeton, N. Y. (1824-25). He was then called to suc- 
ceed Dr. Isaac Ferris, in the First Church, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., where he remained four years (1825-29), 
From thence he went to Orchard Street, New York city, 
for a single vear, when he succeeded Dr. Bethune at 
Rhinebeck (1330-36), and followed him again in the 
First Church of Philadelphia (Crown Street), where he 
labored successfully until 1840, and then accepted the 
charge of the Franklin Street, or North-west Keformed 
Dutch Church, in New York. Here he remained six- 
teen years, a healer of old dissensions, and a leader of 
the people to new and long prosperity. Meantime by 
his exertions the church editice in Franklin Street was 
suld, and a new one erected in ‘l'wenty-third Street. In 
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1856 he resigned his pastorate to seek rest and recu- 
peration for wasted health and strength. After a year 
in Europe, and two winters in the South, he preached 
in Savannah and Macon, Ga. Upon his return from a 
second visit abroad, he devoted his ample means and 
willing services to the founding of a city mission on 
the corner of Madison and Gouverneur streets, New 
York city. He died Jan, 24, 1870. Dr. Hardenbergh 
was a man of majestic frame, countenance, and bearing, 
handsome beyond most men, dignified, graceful, and 
cultivated. His preaching was earnest, evangelical, 
simple, direct, scriptural, and practical. “His fervor 
was intense. At communion seasons his face was 
radiant with emotion, and his tones thrilling with ten- 
derness. He was loval to the Church of his fathers, 
active in her benevolent boards, and held high rank 
among the first men of his period.” He was a trustee 
of Rutgers College from 1825 till his death, and was 
president of the General Synod in 1842. See Afemorial 
Sermon, by A. R. Thompson, D.D. (W. J. R. T.) 


Hardin, Rosert, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Greene County, Tenn., Jan. 3, 1789. He 
was educated in Greenville College, and studied theol- 
ogy privately; was licensed by Union Presbytery, or- 
dained by French Broad Presbytery in 1814, and be- 
came pastor of the Westminster and St. Paul churches. 
He died in Lewisburg, Sept. 4, 1867. Dr. Hardin was 
considered by his brethren as a man of great moral 
worth and deep piety, and theological attainments far 
above the average. See Wilson, Presb, Jlist. Almanac, 
1868, p. 333. 

Harding, NEuMiaun Henny, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Brunswick, Me., in October, 1794. 
He graduated from the University of North Carolina in 
1825; spent two years in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary; was ordained by the Presbytery of Orange, 
April 18, 1829; became stated supply for Milton, N. C, 
Bethany and Red House, and died at the former place, 
Feb. 17, 1849. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1881, p. 58. 

Hardouim, Saint. See Cuapanvs, 


Hardt, Axton JULIUS VON DER, a German theolo- 
gian and Orientalist, was born at Brunswick, Nov. 13, 
1707. He was professor of theology and Oriental lan- 
guages at Helmatiidt, and died June 27, 1785, leaving, 
Epistola Rabbinica de Quibusdam Priscorum Ebreorum 
Rectoribus Magnificis (Helmstidt, 1727) : — Diss. de 
Zereda, Gemino in Palestina et Perea Appido (ibid. 
1728):— De Sarepta (eod.):— De Judworum Statuto 
Scripture Sensum Inflectendi (eod.):—Commentutio in 
Frontem Libri Moralis Mischnict Pirke A both (eod.):— 
De Jubileo Mosis Levit. xv (eod.):—De Sophismatibus 
Judeorum in Probandis suis Constitutionibus (1729) : - 
Rubbi Isaaci Arame Diss. Rabbinica de Usu Lingue, 
cum Versione Latina (eod.) :— Commentatio de Medrasch 
Symbolica Veterum Judeorum Interpretandi Ratione 
(eod.):—De Proverbio Judworum de Camelis (eod.):— 
De Diversa Nominum Dei Jehorah et Elohim Lections 
ac Scriptione (1748):—Grammatica Hebraica (1773): 
—De Christo Rege, ex Stirpe Davidis Oriundo (1766): 
— Pentecoste Judeorum (1785). Sce Döring, Die ge- 
lehrien Theologen Deutschlands ; Fitrat, Bibl. Jud. i, 362; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v, (B. P.) 


Hardtschmidt, Jonaxx NICOLAvs, a Lutheran 
theologian of Strasburg, where he died in 1706, doctot 
and professor, is the author of, De avroxerpiy Simsons 
Licita ad Judic. rvi, 30 :— De Jure Dei in Homines :— 
De Hæmorrhoidibus ad 1 Sam. vi, 5:— De Justification 
ex Fide non ex Lege, ad Galat. tit, 11, 12 :— De Perſecti- 
one Fidelium ad Phil. iv, 13 :— De Religione Ecclesiastica 
ad 1 Thess. v, 21:—De Seculo Aureo ud A pocalypsis, zz, 
5, 6:—De Duratione Angelorum:—De Peccatis Electo- 
rum in Judicio Extremo non Pullicandis :—De Mund 
«Eternitate : — Theses Theologice Adcersus Errores 
Quosdum Pietisticos. See Jécher, A Ugemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lextkon, s. v. (B. P.) 


HARENBERG 


Harenberg, JoHANN Curisropn, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born April 24, 1696, studied at 
Helmstddt, and was rector at Gandersheim in 1720. In 
1735 he was pastor, and accepted a call in 1745 as pro- 
fessor of history and antiquities to Brunswick, where 
he died, Nov. 12,1774. Ile wrote, Kurze Einleilung in 
die Ethiopische, sonderlich Hubessinische alte und neue 
Theologie (Helmstialt, 1719) :— De Speculartbus Vete- 
rum, ad Locum 1 Cor, xiii, 12 (ibid. eod.) :— Vers Divi- 
nigue Natales Circumcisiwnis Juduice, Templi Salo- 
morei, Musices Duridica in Sucris, el Baptismi Christi- 
amorum (1720):— Juru [sruélitarum in Palestinam 
(Hildesheim, 1724) :— De Articulis Suobacensibus, Fun- 
damento Augustane Confessionis (Brunswick, 1730) :— 
Historia Ecclesia Gundersheimensis Cathedralis et Col- 
bgiste Diplumatica (Hanover, 1734) :—Otia Gunders- 
heimensis, Erponendis Sacris Litteris et Historia Eccle- 
siusticæe Dicata, Complexa XIII Observationes (Utrecht, 
1140):— Zwei Religionsspõtter, Celsus und Edelmunn 
(Leipsic, 1748) :—A mos Propheta, Expositus Interpreta- 
tiore Nova Latina (Leyden, 1763) :— Aufklärung des 
Buches Daniel (1773,2 vols.). See Döring, Die gelehr- 
ten Theologen Deutschlands; Winer, Ilundbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 21, 221, 226, 594, 722,798; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lekrten- Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Hareth. Licut. Conder argues at length (Quar. 
Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” January, 1875, p. 
42 sq.) against the existence of any forest in this vi- 
cinity, and therefore prefers the reading 3 (ciy) to 
“3° (wood); but his reasoning is based upon a miscon- 
ception (corrected in his Tent Work, ii, 88) of the latter 
word, which usually does not imply timber, but simply 
a copse or low brushwood. He finds the locality in 

question in the “small modern village of KAards, in 
the hills on the north side of Wady Arueba, one of the 
heads of the valley of Elah (Wady es-Sunt); an an- 
cient site, with the usual indications—wells, cisterns, 
and rough caves in the hill-sides.” It is laid down on 
the Ordnance Map seven and a half miles east of Beit- 
Jibrin, and two miles east of Khurbet Kila (Keilah). 
This identification is concurred in by Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 43) and Trelawney Saunders (up of the 
0. T.). 


Harigara, a word which, when pronounced along 
with Siva and Rama, is believed by the Hindds to 
bring down numberless blessings upon him who utters 
it. The moment these three sacred words escape from 
the lipa, all sins are cancelled; but if they are thrice 
repeated, the gods are so honored that thev are at a 
loss to find a recompense equal to the merit. Such 
privileged persons are no longer obliged to pass into 
other bodies, but are straightwav absorbed in Brahm. 


Harington, Fowarn CHARLES, an Anglican cler- 
gyman, was born about 1807; graduated from Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, in 1827; was appointed chancellor 
in 1847, in 1857 resident canon cf Exeter Cathedral, 
and died July 18, 1881. He wrote numerous works on 
Church history and polity, for which see Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Haridli were magicians who are mentioned by 
ancient writers as waiting on the altars of the heathen 
to receive their iuspiratiun from the fumes of the sacri- 


Harishandis, a sect composed of dums or sweepers 
in the westerm province of Hindustan, the members of 
which are very scarce, or, perhaps, entirely extiuct. 


Hlarless, GorrLies CHRISTOPH ADOLPH, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Nuremberg, 
Nov. 21, 1806. He studied philosophy and theology at 
Erlangeu and Halle, and commenced his academical 
career at the former place in 1828. In 1836 he was 
appointed professor and university preacher, in 1838 he 
wok part in starting the Zeitschrift Jür Protestuntismus 
ead Kirche, and in 1842 he published his Christliche 
Ethsk, of which eight editions were printed, and which 
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was also translated into English (Edinburgh, 1868), 
To this period belongs his activity as member of par- 
liament in the Bavarian diet, where he so energetically 
fought for the cause of Protestantism that the ultra- 
montane minister, Abel, deposed him from his professor- 
ship, and in 1845 sent him as member of consistory to 
Bayreuth. In the same year, however, he was called 
to Leipsic, where he labored as professor and preacher 
at St. Nicholai till 1847, when the king of Saxony ap- 
pointed him court-preacher and vice-president of the 
consistory., In 1852 Harless was called to Munich as 
president of the Protestant superior consistory, and di- 
rected the affairs of the Protestant Church in Bavaria 
for twenty-five years. He died Sept. 5, 1879. Besides 
his Ethik, he published, De Rerelutione et Fide (Er- 
langen, 1830) :—Commentur uber den Brief Pauli an 
die Epheser (1834; 2d ed, 1858) :— Die kritische Bear- 
beitung des Lebens Jesu von David Fr. Strauss beleuchtet 
(1836): — Theologische Encyklopddie und Methodologie 
(1837) :— De Supernaturalismo Gentilium seu de via et 
Ratione Superstitionem a Religione Recte Distinguends 
(1838) :—Lucubrationum Evangelia Canonica Spectur- 
tium Pare I et II (1841, 1842):— Die Sonntagsweihe, 
sermons (2d ed. 1860, 4 vols.) :—Kirche und Amt nuch 
lutherischer Lehre (1853) :— Die Ehescheidungsfrage 
(1861) :—Das Verhdltniss des Christenthums zu Kultur- 
und Lebensfrugen der Gegenwart (1863; 2d ed. 1866) :— 
Jukob Böhme und die Alchimisten (1870; 2d ed. 1882): 
— Geschichtsbilder aus der luther, Kirche Livlands 
(1869) :— Staat und Kirche (1870). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 501-503; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v.; Stählin, G. Chr. A. Harless, in Zeit- 
schrif für kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1880, ii and iii; but 
especially Harleas's own work, Bruchstücke aus dem Le- 
ben eines süddeutschen Theologen (Bielefeld, 1872-75, 2 
vols.). (B. P.) 

Harmar, Jony, an English clergyman and scholar, 
was born about 1594, at Churchdowne, near Gloucester, 
and educated at Winchester School, He was appoint- 
ed Greek professor in that school in 1650, and in 1659 
was presented to the rectory of Euhurst, in Hampshire, 
He died Nov. 1, 1670. His principal works are, Ecloꝗo 
Sententiarum et Stnilitudinum, e Chrysostomo Decerpte 
(Greek and Latin, with notes, 1622):— Apistolu ad 
Lambertum Osbuldestonum (1649) :—A Short Catechism. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
und Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Harmon (Heb. Harmon’, yonn. probably from 
SNI, to be high; Sept. rò dpog ro `Poppáv; Vulg. ez- 
celsus mons; A. V. “the palace”), a place only men- 
tioned in Amos iii, 4, as that to which the inhabitants 
of Samaria would be led forth by thcir Assyrian conquer- 
ors, evidently, therefore, some unknown locality of the 
captivity. The ancient interpretations are obviously 
mere etymological conjectures, chiefly by a resolution 
of the first part of the name into "7, a mountain; and 
the latter into a form of "3%, Armenia, or V2, Rim- 
mon; which are unsuitable. Kimchi makes it equiva- 
lent to pony, a town, 


Harms, Tuvonor, brother of Louis (q. v.), was born 
in 1819. When thirty years of age he was called as 
missionary inspector to Hermannsburg, and succeeded 
his brother in 1865. In 1878 Harms put himself at the 
head of those ministers who left the State Church and 
formed separate congregations. This separation was 
neither in the interest of the Church nor in the interest 
of the great missionary work with which Harms was 
intrusted, and the more so as he had not those talents 
which would qualify him to become a party leader. 
Friends of Harms had, therefore, often tried to heal the 
breach between the State Church and the Hermanns- 
burg Mission, but all efforts were in vain, on account of 
Harms being too headstrong a person. He died Feb. 16, 
1885. Besides a biographical sketch of his brother 
Louis (Sth ed. 1877), he published, Das Hohelied kura 
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erklärt (Leipsic, 1870) :—Der zweite Brief Petri (1878) : 
— Der Psalter erklärt (2d ed. 1870) :— Das drite Buch 
Mose kurz ausgelegt (1871) :—Der Heilsweg in 22 Pre- 
digten (1871; 8d ed. 1877) :—Die letzten Dinge (1872; 
3d ed. 1875) :—Der Prophet Maleachi erklärt (1878) :— 
Zu Jesu Füssen, Predigten (1877). (B. P.) 

Harney, Marts, a Dominican of Amsterdam, was 
born May 6, 1634, and died at Louvain, April 22, 1704, 
professor of theology. He was an opponent of the Jan- 
senists, and wrote L'’Obéissance Ruisonnable des Cutho- 
liques des Pays-Bus (Antwerp, 1636; transl. also into 
Latin). See Lichtenberger, Ercyclup. des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses, s. v.; Jöcher, AlUgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Harnisch, WiLueLs, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Wilsnack, Brandenburg, Aug. 28, 
1786. For some time first teacher at ‘Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, in Breslau, he was called in 1822 as director to 
Weissenfels, and died Aug. 15, 1864, leaving, Luther's 
kleiner Katechismus für die Schuljugend (18th ed, Eis- 
leben, 1862) :— Vollständiger Unterricht im evangelischen 
Christenthum (Halle, 1831, 2 vola.) : — Entwürfe und 
Stoffe zu Unterredungen über Luther's kleinen Kutechis- 
mus (1841-45, 3 vols.): — Erbuuliche Betrachtungen über 
Luther's Katechismus (1836) :— Die Geschichte des Reiches 
Gotles auf Erden (24 ed. 1844) :— Die kimftige Stellung 
der Schule zu Kirche, Staat und Haus (Erfurt, 1858). 
See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 10, 217, 233, 880; 
Zuchold, bl. Theol. i, 507. (B. P.) 


Harod, Serine or. Lieut. Conder suggests for this 
(Tent Work, ii, 69) the modern Ain el-Jema'm (“ foun- 
tain of the two troops”), described (Memoirs to Ord- 
nance Map, ii, 81) as “a small spring of fresh water, 
with a considerable stream, between two larger ones,” 








— 


Spr a Photograph by 


ng. (From 
the Editor.) 

and laid down three miles west of Beisin. But this is 
to accommodate his theory of the location of Megiddo 
as near the Jordan. There is no good reason to desert 


the traditionary site of Ain Jalud, which is briefly de- 
scribed in the same Afemoirs (ii, 79). 


Harosheth. The modem e-Harithiyeh, which is 
thought to represent the ancient site, is placed on the 
Ordnance Map nine miles south-east of Haifa, and is 
described in the accompanying Memoirs (i, 270) as “a 
miserable hamlet of mud, on high ground, with an open 
plateau to the east, and a spring below on the west 
CAin el-Ghafr). The population in 1859 is stated by 


Ain Jalad or Harod’s 
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consul Rogers at one hundred and twenty souls, and the 
tillage at twelve feddans.” According to the same au- 
thority, however (i, 96), “ Guérin suggests that we have 
the ancient name of Harosheth or //aris,” three and a 
half miles south-west of Jibrin, in the north of Pales- 
tine, where “ there appear to be no vestiges of ancient 
constructions, except a circular cistern cut in the rock. 
This identitication is strengthened by the fact that the 
same word which occurs in the name Kir Haroseth, the 
modern Kerak, exists in the present local dialect of 
Moab under the same form, Harith or Haris” (ibid, 
p. 116). 


Harpies (“Apxvrat), in Greek mythology, were 
daughters of Thaumas and Electra (an Oceani), 
Sometimes two, sometimes three, are mentioned, under 


ihe different names, Aéllo, Podarge, Ocypete, Celano, 
| Thyella, Acholo#, Aéllopos, Nicothoë, and the like. In 


the descriptions of them there is also a great difference, 





Antique Figures of the Harpies. 


With Homer they are storm goddesses, fleet, but bean- 
tiful; Hesiod also calls them swift goddesses, but in 
Eschylus they appear as hateful, winged monsters. 
They were usually represented as eagies with maiden 
faces. At times they had human arms and legs, which 
ended in claws and hens’ feet. They were generally 
sent out by the gods to punish criminals, 


Harpocrates, in Graeco-Egyptian mythology, was 
the name of an Egyptian deity, which 
originated from the worda, //ar-pa- 
chrut, i. e. “Har the child.” This 
Har the Greeks usually called //orus, 
and distinguished him as Horus Har- 
pocrates from another Horus, Both 
were sons of Osiris and Isis. What 
the ancients sav about Harpocrates is 
quite incomplete, and therefure dark 
as to its significance. That he was 
not the god of silence, as once believed, 
is now fully accepted. In Rome he 
was worshipped as such, but probably 
only because he had his finger in his 
mouth, which is but the figurative 
representation of sucking, and desig- 
nates him as an infant. Beans and 
cherries were offered to him, and on 
special festive days he was fed, by 
men, with milk, his image being car- 
ried around in procession. Among 
animals, scorpions, snakes, crocodiles, 
lions, and reindeer were sacred to him. 
See Horus. 

Harrison, Elias, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in New York city, Jan. 22, 1790. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton College in 1814, spent one vear 
thereafter in the theological seminary there, was li- 
censed by the New Brunswick Presbytery, ordained by 
the Baltimore Presbytery in 1817, and installed pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, Va, 
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where he labored faithfully for forty-six years. He 
died Feb. 13, 1863. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol, 
Sem, 1881, p. 20; Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1867, 
p 154 

Harrison, Jeptha, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was bom at Orange, N. J., in December, 1795. He 
graduated from Princeton College in 1820, and studied 
two years in the theological seminary there; was or- 
dained in 1831; became stated supply at Fair Forest, 
S. C., in 1832, at Salem, Va., in 1835, and in 1888 be- 
came pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he labored for six years with great 
acceptability. He afterwards preached in Newcastle, 
Ky. (1844-47); Florence, Ala. (1848-50); Aberdeen, 
Miss, (1851-54) ; Burlington, Ia, (1855-58), and Ful- 
ton, Mo., where he died, Oct. 30, 1863. See Gen. Cat. 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 35; Wilson, Presb. 
Rist. Almanac, 1864, p. 159; Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 

Harrison, John Christian, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, son of Rev. Samuel Harrison of the 
South Carolina Conference, was born in Mecklenburg 
Co., N. C., Oct. 1, 1809. In 1819, with his parents, be 
removed to Kentucky, in 1827 was converted, became 
a class-leader in 1828, an exhorter in 1829, a local 
preacher in 1830, and later in the same year united with 
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Harrotee Version. See Hinpuweer, DIALECTS 
OF. 

Harsa (Hercia, or Hersa ), a medisval term, 
sometimes employed to describe any triangular candle- 
stick for tapers, but more especially used to designate 
that which is employed in the offices of ‘Tenebrae, in Holy 
Week. In it, at this service, are placed fourteen un- 
bleached wax candles to represent the apostles and the 
three Marys, with one bleached wax candle to repre- 
resent our Saviour. They are all extinguished in the 
course of the service, save the last named. 


Hart, John Seely, LL.D.,a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Old Stockbridge, Mass., Jan. 28,1810. He 
studied at Wilkesbarre Academy; graduated from Prince- 
ton College in 1830, with the highest honors of the class; 
the following year taught as principal of an academy 
at Natchez, Miss., and three years afterwards graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary. During the last 
two years of his course he also filled the position of tutor 
in the college. In 1834 he was elected adjunct profess- 
or of ancient languages in Princeton College, and filled 
that chair two years. He was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, Aug. 4, 1835. In 1836 he re- 
signed his professorship in the college, purchased Edge- 
hill School, in Princeton, and in 1842 was elected princi- 


the Kentucky Conference. His first field of labor was | pal of the Philadelphia High School, continuing there 


Rock Castle Circuit, where he remained two years. He 
afterwards filled the best appointments in the confer- 
ence, was presiding elder twenty-one years, occupied a 
seat in seven general cunferences, and finally died, 
March 11,1878. Mr. Harrison was a wise counsellor; 
had a clear, logical mind; was always affable, kind, re- 
liable, and pure-minded, and full of faith and good 
works, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1878, i, 24. 


Harrison, Thomas (1), an eminent English Bap- 
tist preacher, and general in the time of Cromwell, was 
born near Nantwich, Cheshire, England. As one of the 
judges selected to try king Charles, he did not shrink 
from what he conceived to be his duty, and gave his 
vote fur the execution. He was the warm friend of 
Cromwell until the latter declared himself protector. 
He and his wife were baptized by immersion in 1657. 
At the Restoration he was arrested, tried as a regicide, 
and executed at Charing Cross, London, Nov. 13, 1660, 
his body being subjected to the most revolting treat- 
ment. See Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. a. v. (J.C. S.) 

Harrison, Thomas (2), D.D., an English Indepen- 
dent minister, was born at Kingston-upon-Hull, York- 
shire. In his youth he removed with his parents to 
New England, who gave him the best education that 
country then afforded. He began to preach, and be- 
came chaplain to the governor of Virginia, a great en- 
emy of Puritans. Two missionaries from England set- 
ed in Virginia, but the governor sent them out of the 
country. After this the Indians rose in rebellion, and 
murdered five hundred English persons. Those who 
escaped the massacre Mr. Harrison gathered into a 

church, but the governor became more hardened, and 
dismissed his chaplain, who had become too serivus for 
him. He retarned to London, where he became a pop- 
ular preacher, and in 1650 succeeded Dr. Goodwin at 
St. Dunstan's in the East. He then removed to Broom- 
broagh Hall, where he preached continually. In 1657 
he went to Ireland with Henry Cromwell, son of the 
protector, and preached for some years at Christ Church, 
Dublin. When the government changed he returned 
to England, resided at Chester, and preached in the 
cathedral till silenced in 1662. He returned to Dublin 
in 1663, where he had a large, respectable, and flourish- 
ing congregation. He was an agreeable and instruc- 
tive preacher, and when he died, in Dublin, there was a 
general mourning for him in the city. He left a valu- 
able library, including a large folio System of Divinity 
in manuscript, and published Topica Sucra, or Spiritual 

i and a Funeral Sermon for Lady Susama 
Reenolds (1654), See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 221. 
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until 1859, when he became editor of the periodicals 
published by the American Sunday-school Union, and in 
this connection began the Sunday-school Times. In 1862 
he was elected principal of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, at Trenton, and held that position with dis- 
tinguished usefulness and success until February, 1871. 
From 1864 to 1870 he also gave courses of lectures on 
English literature in Princeton College, where, in 1872, 
he was elected professor of belles-lettres and English 
literature, which chair he filled two years, returning in 
1874 to Philadelphia, where he was engaged in literary 
pursuits until his death, March 26, 1877. Dr. Hart was 
the author of many volumes, an enthusiast in the cause 
of education, a devoted Sabbath-school worker, of ele- 
gant culture, accurate scholarship. During the months 
preceding his last illness, he had been delivering a 
course of popular lectures on the works of Shakespeare. 
He was an humble, consistent, and devout Christian. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1877, p. 29. 


Hart, Joseph, an English Independent minister, 
was born about the year 1712, of godly parents. He had 
a classical education, and was fur many years a teacher 
of languages. He was long in bondage on account of 
his sins, but found deliverance under a sermon preached 
in the Moravian Chapel, Fetter-lane, London, He be- 
gan to preach at the Old Meeting, St. John’s Court, 
Bermondsey, in 1760, and afterwards settled at the In- 
dependent Chapel, Jewin Street, where his ministry 
was abundantly crowned, and he gathered there a pros- 
perous Church. He would not allow either Arian or 
Arminian preacher in his pulpit. He died May 24, 
1768, and was interred in Bunhill Fields, where twenty 
thousand persons are said to have been present. His 
hymns will live in the Church to the end of time, es- 
pecially the one beginning “ Come, ye sinners, poor and 
needy.” See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iii, 348; 
Gadsby, Hymn Writers. 

Harte, WALTER, an English poet and divine, was 
born about 1700, and educated at Marlborough School 
and at St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, of which he became 
vice-principal. He was canon of Windsor in 1751, and 
subsequently vicar of St. Austel and of St. Blazy, Corn- 
wall. He died in March, 1774, leaving Poems on Sev- 
eral Occasions (1727) :—Essay on Satire (1730):—Es- 
say on Reason (1735):—A Fast Sermon (1740). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Harter, Friepricu Heraicn, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born Aug. 1, 1797, at Strasburg. He studied 
at his native place and at different German universities, 
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was in 1823 pastor at Ittenheim, and in 1829 at Stras- 
burg. He exercised a considerable influence in the 
Church and in the school, and took a great interest in 
the work of foreign and home missions. He died in 
August, 1874, leaving, besides a number of sermons, Jie 
Augsburgische Confession (Strasburg, 1884). See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Reliyieuses,s,v.; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. i, 508 sq. (B. P.) 


Hartgrep, in Norse mythology, was the wife of the 
Danish king, Hadding, a favorite of the gods and a 
mighty giant. She was a powerful sorceress, feared on 
account of her art, and worshipped with superstitious 
reverence. By her assistance her husband descended 
alive into the infernal regions, to combat with Hela. 


Hartley, Rosert, a practical philanthropist, was 
born in England in 1795, and removed with his father 
to New York in 1798. He grew up with the expecta- 
tion of entering the ministry, but was prevented by 
feeble bealth, and engaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
devoted his life to works of charity and mercy. He 
was the first to expose the iniquity of the “swill milk” 
traffic. He visited Europe and learned the various 
systems there in use,and on his return formed a society 
for the amelioration of the condition of the poor, which 
commanded the admiration and support of the wisest 
and best men in the city. He was secretary of the 
Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, and manager 
of the Presbyterian Hospital, Juvenile Asylum, and va- 
rious other charities, He was an elder in the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, and abounded in works 
of piety and usefulness, He died in New York city, 
March 3, 1881. (W. P. 8.) 


Hartman, JowaANN ADOLPH, a learned German di- 
vine, was born at Mitnster in 1680. After being several 
vears a Jesuit, he became a Protestant az Cassel in 1715, 
and was soon after made professor of philosophy and 
poetry. In 1722 he was appointed professor of history 
and rhetoric at Marpurg, aud died there in 1744. His 
most esteemed works are, Hist. Hassatca :—Vite Ponti- 
ficum Romanorum Victoris ITI, Urbani 11, Pascalis IT, 
Gelusii IT, Callisti 11, Honorii II. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v. 

Hartmann, Christian Friedrich, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Köthen, Oct, 12, 
1767. He studied at Halle, was in 1792 con-rector, and 
in 1796 rector, in his native place. In 1810 he was dea- 
con of St. Agnes, in 1815 director of all the schools, and 
in 1822 member of consistory, He died Feb. 5, 1827, 
leaving, Uebersetzung der Propheten Nahum, Habakuk, 
Zephania und Obadja (Leipsic, 1791) :—Commentatio in 
Epistolam Jude (Köthen, 1793):—De Studio Religionis 
Christiane in Scholis Rite Instituendo (ibid. 1797-98): 
— Geschichte der evangelisch-lutherischen St, A gneskirche 
in Cothen (1799) :—Die biblische Geschichte mat prakti- 
schen Anmerkungen (1802, 2 parts). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, a. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit, i, 273; ii, 185. (B. P.) 


Hartmann, Heinrich Ludwig, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Jan. 6, 1770, was in 1810 
professor at the Grimma gymnasium, and died Feb. 18, 
1831, leaving Commentatio de Economo Improbo apud 
Lucam xvi, 1-18 (Leipsic, 1830). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 243; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 509. (B. P.) 


Hartmann, Joachim, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Jan. 1, 1715. He studied at Ros- 
tock, where he also commenced his academical career 
in 1739. In 1748 he took the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, by presenting De Actu Reprobis, Vero Redempti- 
onis Christi Objecto, and died Nov. 6, 1795. He pub- 
lished also, De Vattcinio Simeonis Luc. xii, 34, 85 (Ros- 
tock, 1744): — Vindicie Exegeseos Dicti 2 Petri, ti, 1 
(ibid. 1754) :— Progr. Argumentorum ad Probandum pro 
Impenttentia Finali Prestitam Satisfactionem ab Uni- 
versalitate Gratia et Merili Christi Desumtorum (ibid. 
eod.) :—Jesus Nazarenus, Verus Messias (ibid. 1757) :— 
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Specimen Chronologia Biblicæ (ibid. 1771) : — Progr. 
quo ad Institutum Greisbachii Textum N. T. Grecum 
Mutandi Quedam Exrpontt (ibid. 1775). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschiands, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 440. (B. P.) 


Hartmann, Johann Melchior, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Feb. 20, 1764, at Nörd- 
lingen. He studied at Jena and Göttingen, was called 
in 1798 to Marburg as professor of philosophy and Ori- 
ental languages, and died Feb. 16, 1827, leaving, Com- 
mentatto de Geographia Africe Edrisiana (Göttingen, 
1792; 2d ed. 1796):— Anfungsgriinde der hebrdischen 
Sprache (Marburg, 1797; 2d ed. 1819): — Hebréische 
Chrestomathie (ibid. 1797) :—Museum für biblische und 
orientalische Literatur (ibid. 1807). See Döring, Die 
gelehrien Theologen Deutechlunds, a. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 116, 166,277. (B. P.) 


Hartmann, Julius, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was bom June 1, 1806. He served as deacon 
at different places in Wurtemberg, and was called in 
1851 to Tuttlingen. In 1877 he was made doctor of 
theology, and died Dec. 9, 1879, leaving, Geschichte der 
Reformation in Wiirtemberg (1835) :— Das Leben Jesu 
nach den Evangelien (1837-39, 2 vols.) :—Jokann Brenz 
(1840, 2 vols.) :— A elteste Katechetische der evangelischen 
Kirche (1841):—Erhard Schnepff der Reformator (1870). 
He was also one of the editors of Leben und ausgewählte 
Schriften der Väter und Begründer der lutk. Kirche, for 
which he wrote the life of Brenz (vol. vi of the collec- 
tion, Elberfeld, 1862), and contributed to Piper's Evan- 
gelische Kalender and Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. (B.P.) 


Hartwell, Jesse (1), a Baptist minister, was born 
at Charlemont, Mass., in March, 1781. He was con- 
verted at the age of sixteen, and ordained at Sandis- 
field, Jan. 9, 1800. A large part of his life was spent 
in missionary work, under appointment from the Mas- 
sachusetts Missionary Society. His tours extended be- 
yond New England to the Black River country, N. Y, 
and into different sections of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Canada. He first went to Ohio in 1815, and is believed 
to have baptized by immersion the first convert in the 
Western Reserve. He died at Perry, O., Nov. 21, 1860. 
See Watchman and Reflector, Dec. 20, 1860. (J.C. S.) 


Hartwell, Jesse (2), D.D., an eminent Baptist 
minister, was born at New Marlborough, Mass., in 1794. 
He graduated with high rank from Brown University 
in 1819; for two years thereafter was principal of the 
University Grammar-school in Providence, pursuing at 
the same time his theological studies. He was ordained 
at Providence in 1821, and in 1823 went to South Car- 
olina, and became an instructor in the Furman Theologi- 
cal Seminary, supplying vacant pulpits as opportunity 
presented, Subsequently he was settled as a clergyman 
in Alabama, and was an instructor in theology in what 
is known as Howard College, in that state. For several 
years he resided in Arkansas, where, as a preacher and 
teacher, he did good service. He became, in 1855, presi- 
dent of what was known as the Mt. Lebanon University, 
in Louisiana, and died there, Sept. 16, 1865. (J. C. S.) 


Hartzheim, C , a German theologian, was 
born at Cologne in 1678. He belonged to a distin- 
guished family, entered the Jesuit order at Treves in 
1698, and taught rhetoric, philosophy, and theology 
successively at Treves, Paderborn, Cologne, and other 
places. He died about 1750, leaving, Custum Nore 
Legis Presbyterium, etc. (Cologne, 1717) : — Pietas in 
Salvatorem Mundi, etc. (Mayence, 1728) : — Erplicatio 
Fubularum et Superstitionum, etc. (Cologne, 1784) :— 
Vita Nicolai de Cusa (Treves, 1780) :—Solilegium So- 
landis Animabus Defunctorum (Cologne, 1785; in Ger- 
man, 1748). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Hartzheim, Joseph, a German historian, was 
born at Cologne in 1694. At the age of seventeen he 
joined the Jesuits, was for some time professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Milan, afterwards professor of phi- 
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losophy and theology at Cologne, and died May 17, 
1768, leaving, De Initio Metropoleos Ecclesiastice Colo- 
zia (Cologne, 1731, 1782) :— Bibliotheca Coloniensis, etc. 
(ibid. 1747) : Catalogus Coloniensis (ibid. 1752) :— De 
Eiends Collectione Conciliorum Germania (ibid. 1758) + 
—Concilia Germania (1759-63, 5 vols.). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 662; Jicher, Aligemeines 
Gelehrten-Lerikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Haruspex, a name for Etruscan soothsayers, who 
divined future events from the inspection of the en- 
trails of victims; an art afterwards introduced into 
Rome. See AuGuR; DIVINATION. 


Harvey, Sir George, a Scottish painter, was born 
at St. Ninians, near Stirling, in February, 1806. He was 
educated in art in the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh, 
and in 1826 became an associate of the Scottish Acad- 
emy; in 1829 was elected a fellow, and in 1864 became 
its president. He received the honor of knighthood in 
1867, and died at Edinburgh, Jan. 22, 1876. His best 
pictures are those depicting historical episodes in relig- 
ious history from a puritan or evangelical standpoint, 
such as Covenanters Preaching ; Covenanters’ Commun- 
ton; John Bunyan and his Blind Daughter ; Sabbath 
Evening ; The Quitting of the Manse. He was also 
equally successful in subjects not directly religious. 
See Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. a. v. 


Harvey, Joseph, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was a native of Connecticut. While pastor of the 
Church at Goshen, in that state, he became deeply in- 
terested in the conversion of the Sandwich Islanders, and 
through his influence the first two missionaries to those 
islands, Messrs. Bingham and Thurston, were selected 
and ordained at Goshen, Sept. 28, 1819. Dr. Harvey 
died at Harvey, Mich., Feb. 4, 1873. See Presbytertan, 
March 1, 1873. (W. P. S.) 


Hase, Christian Gottfried, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, who died at Brandenburg in 1766, 
is the author of, De Messia in Jobo (Halle, 1759) :— De 
Stylo Amosi Propheta et Ejus Vita (1751) :— Versuch 
eines Lehrgebdudes der hebr. Sprache (1750) :— Versuch 
caer Auslegung des hohen Liedes Salomonis (1765). See 
Jöcher, A lgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; First, Bibl. 
Jud. i,365; Steinschneider, Bibl. Hundbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hase, Theodor, a Reformed theologian, was born 
at Bremen, Nov. 30, 1682. He studied at Marburg, 
was in 1707 professor of sacred philology at Hanau, in 
1708 preacher at Bremen, in 1723 professor of theology 
there, and died Feb. 25, 1731. He wrote, De Leviathan 
Jobi et Ceto Jone :—De évorarpeia Christianis et Ju- 
dæis olim Objecta :— De Decreto Imperatoris Tiberii quo 
Christum Referre Voluit in Numerum Deorum :— Diss. 
e, de Baptismo Super Mortuis, de Aquis Hieruchintinis 
per Elisam Conditis, de Templo Onio Heliopolitano, de 
Jeschurune ad Deut. xxzii, 15, and contributed largely 
to the Bibliotheca Theolog. Bremensis and Museum Phi- 
lologico-Theologicum. His dissertations were published 


at Bremen in 1731, under the title, Dissertationum et 


Observationum Sacrarum Sylloge. See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 275, 279, 548; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lezikon, 8. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 865, (B. P.) 
Hasenmiiller, Daniel, a German philologist, was 
born at Eutin, July 3, 1651. He studied at Kiel and 
Leipsic, was in 1682 professor of Greek at the former 
place, in 1688 professor of homiletics, and in 1689 of 
Oriental languages. He died May 29, 1691, leaving, 
Diss. de Linguis Orientalibus :— De Operibus Sabbathum 
Depellentibus :— Biblia Purva Græca :—Janua Hebra- 
ismi Aperta: TSN “PD, cum Versione Latina. 
See Moller, Cimbria Litterata; Furst, Bibl, Jud, i, 865; 
Jöcber, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibl. Handbuch, a v. (B. P.) 
Hasenmüller, Blias, a German Jesuit, who joined 
the Lutheran Church in 1587, is the author of Historia 
Jesuitici Ordinis (Frankfort, 1588, and later, Germ. tranal, 
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by Melchior Leporinus, ibid. 1594). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol, Lit. i, 721; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Hasert, CHRISTIAN ADOLF, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who died Dec. 23, 1864, at Greifswalde, pas- 
tor, doctor, and professor of philosophy, published, Pre- 
diyten über die Episteln und freie Texte (Greifswalde, 
1836-37, 2 vols.) :— Ueber die Vorhersagungen Jesu von 
seinem Tode und seiner Auferstehung (Berlin, 1839) :— 
Ueber den Religionsunterricht in Volksschullehrer-Semi- 
narien (Greifswalde, 1832). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, ii, 138, 174, 177, Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, i, 512. 
(B. P.) 

Hassan, a Mohammedan teacher, was the eldest 
son of Ali, and the second of the twelve imams of that 
line. On the death of his father, in 661, he was im- 
mediately proclaimed caliph and imam in Irak; the 
former title he was forced to resign to Moawiyah, the 
latter or spiritual dignity he retained in reference to 
his followers, He was poisoned in 678 by a son of 
Moawiyah, as is supposed, 


Hasse, Johann, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1822. He studied at Breslau, 
and was professor of exegesis at the Pelplin seminary. 
In 1859 he was appointed vicar-general of the Culm 
diocese, in 1865 became a member of the chapter, in 
1867 cathedral provost, and died Sept. 8, 1869, at Ha- 
nau, on his return from the episcopal convention which 
had met at Fulda. (B. P.) 


Hasse, Johann Gottfried, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Weimar in 1759. He 
studied at Jena, was in 1786 professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Königsberg, in 1788 professor of theology, 
and died April 12, 1806. He published, Libri Quarts 
Regum Syroheptaplaris Specimen (Jena,. 1782) :— Salo- 
mo's Weisheit übersetzt mit Anmerkungen (ibid. 1784) :— 
Idiognomik Davids, etc. (ibid. eod): — Aussichten zu 
kiintigen Aufkldrungen über das Alle Testament (1785): 
— Dus andere Buch der Maccabder neu übersetzt (1786) : 
— Hebr. Sprachlehre (1786-87) :—De Dialectis Lingua 
Syriaca (1787) :—Lectiones Syro-A rabico-Samaritano- 
Æthiopicæ (1788) :— Magazin fur die biblisch-orienta- 
lische Literatur (1788-89) :—Christus 6 mpwrog rai ò 
čoyaroç (ibid. 1790) :—Praktisches Handbuch der ara- 
mdischen oder syrisch-samaritanischen Sprache (1791): 
— Augustus Christi Nascituré Forsan non Ignarus (ibid. 
1805). See Döring, Diz gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 74, 115, 
200, 232, 278, 277, 280, 423, 554, 555, 617; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 365 sq. (B. P.) 


Hassel, Jonass BERNHARD, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 22, 1690, at Wolfenbüttel, 
He studied at Helmstadt, was preacher in his native 
city in 1721, general superintendent there in 1726, and 
died Feb. 23, 1755. His publications are but few, and 
without any special value for our time. See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v., Jdcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 


Hassencamp, Jonan Matuivs, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Marburg, July 28, 
1743, He studied at his native place and at Gottingen, 
was in 1769 professor of mathematics and Oriental lan- 
guages at Rinteln, and died Oct. 6, 1797, leaving, Come 
mentatio de Pentateucho lxx Interpretum (Marburg, 
1765) :— Versuch einer neuen Erklärung der 70 Wochen 
Daniels (1772):— Der entdeckte wahre Ursprung der 
alten Bibelubersetzungen (Minden, 1775) :—Annalen der 
neuesten theologischen Literatur und Kirchengeschichte 
(1789-96, 8 vols.), See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
9,865. (B. P.) 


Hassideeans. See ASSIDEAN. 


Haswell, James M., D.D., a Baptist missionary, 
was bern at Bennington, Vt., Feb. 4, 1810. He gradu- 
ated from the Hamilton Theological Seminary in 1835, 


HATCH 


and soon after was appointed missionary to Burmah, 
where he arrived in February, 1836. He was in the 
employ of the American Baptist Missionary Union for 
more than forty years, during which time he visited the 
United States, first in 1849, remaining a little more than 
three years, and again in 1867, making a stay of about 
nine months. His first work was among the Peguans, 
or, as they are now called, the Talaings, into whose lan- 
guage he translated the New Test., and issued from the 
press quite a number of tracts. He afterwards learned 
the Burmese language, and was for a long time recognised 
as a missionary among that people. He died Sept. 13, 
1876. See Amer. Bapt. Magazine, lvii, 180. (J.C. S.) 


Hatch, Freprrick W., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was ordained deacon in 1810, aad presby- 
ter in 1813, and had charge, successively, of the parishes 
in Edenton, N. C., and Frederick, Md., after which he 
removed to Virginia as rector of Fredericksville parish 
from 1820 to 1830. While there, Thomas Jefferson was 
his friend and parishioner. In 1832-1836 he officiated 
in Christ Church, Washington, D. C., and was chaplain 
to the United States Senate. In the latter year he 
removed to Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; in 1843 to Wisconsin, 
taking charge of the parishes in Southport and Racine. 
In 1850 he went to St. Louis, Mo., in temporary charge 
of Christ and St. George's churches; thence travelled 
to California in June, 1856, laboring as a missionary in 
Marysville and other places. He died in Sacramento, 
Cal., Jan. 14, 1860, aged seventy-one years. Dr. Hatch 
was a fine linguist, and an indefatigable worker. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1860, p. 180. 


Haté, in Norse mythology, was the son of the giant 
Gyge and the brother of Skoll; both are frightful wolves, 
and persecute the moon and the sun. At Ragnarokr 
these monsters will succeed in devouring the heavenly 
lights. He probably emblematizes the eclipse. 


Hatfield, Edwin Francis, D.D., an cminent 
Presbyterian minister, was born at Elizabethtown, N. J., 
Jan. 9, 1807. He graduated from Middlebury College 
in 1829, spent two vears at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, was ordained pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church at St. Louis in 1832, in 1835 accepted a call from 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church, New York city, and 
remained its pastor for twenty-one years, enjoying a 
continuous season of revival, and receiving to its mem- 
bership one thousand five hundred and fifty-six persons, 
A colony from this church, in 1856, organized a new 
church in the upper part of the city, and Dr. Hatfield 
became its pastor. He remained at this post until his 
health failed, and resigned in 1868. When he recovered 
his health he was appointed financial agent of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and afterwards acted as secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society. He died at Summit, 
N. J., Sept. 22, 1883. From 1846 he was stated clerk 
of the General Assembly, an office for which he was 
peculiarly fitted by his methodical habits and extensive 
acquaintance with the history of the Church. He was 
elected in 1883 moderator of the General Assembly, and 
performed the duties of that office with great ability. 
He prepared the year-book of the New York Observer 
during the time of its publication. Among his pub- 
lished works are, Universalism as it Is (1841):— Me- 
moir of Elihu W. Baldwin (1848) :—St. Helena and the 
Cape of Good Hope (1852) :—The History of Elizabeth, 
N. J. (1868):— The Church Hymn- book, with Tunes 
(1872): — The Chapel Iymn-book (1878), He spent 
much time and labor in preparing for publication the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, See N. Y. Observer, 
Sept. 27, 1883. (W. P.S.) 


Hatfield, Thomas, an English prelate, was preb- 
endary of Lincoln (1342) and York (1343), and was pro- 
moted to the see of Durham in 1345. He died near 
London, May 8, 1381. He was the principal benefac- 
tor, if not the founder, of the friary at Northallerton, 
in Yorkshire, for Carmelites, or White Friars. See 
Chalmers, Biog, Dict, s. v. 
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Hatto or VERCELLI See ATTO. 


Hauber, Eberhard David, a Protestant then- 
logian of Germany, was born May 27, 1695. He stud- 
ied at Tübingen and Altdorf, was in 1725 superinten- 
dent, member of consistory, and first preacher at Stadt- 
hagen, accepted a call in 1746 to Copenhagen as pastor 
of the German St. Peter’s Church, and died Feb. 15, 
1765, leaving, Exegitische und moralische Gedanken über 
die Sünde Lot's (Lemgo, 1732) :— Harmonie der Evange- 
listen (Ulm, 1787) :— Untersuchung der Summen Geldes 
1 Chron, xxii, 14 (Stadthagen, 1765). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit.i,429; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrien- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hauber, Friedrich Albert von, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, who was born Dec. 14, 1806, at 
Stuttgart, and died Sept. 14, 1883, at Ludwigsburg, in 
Wtirtemberg, is the author of, Die Diener der evangeli- 
schen Kirche und die Zeit (Stuttgart, 1849) :— Recht und 
Brauch der evang.-lutherischen Kirche Wiirtemberg’s 
(1854-56, 2 vols.) :— Leangelisches Iauspredigtbuch 
(Ulm, 1862). See Zucholi, Bibl. Theol. i, 514. (B. P.) 


Hauber, Johannes, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Nov. 9, 1572, and died at Stuttgart, 
Oct. 1, 1620, doctor of theology and court-preacher. He 
wrote, De Remissione Peccatorum: — De Problemate 
Theologico:—Utrum Philosophandi Ratio ad Materias 
Theologicas Adhibenda. See Jocher, Aligemeines Ge 
lehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Haudriettes, an order of Roman Catholic nuns 
hospitallers at Paris, founded in the reign of St. Louis, 
by Stephen Haudry, a secretary of that sovereign. At 
first it was limited to twelve poor females, but the num- 
ber gradually increased, and the order was confirmed 
by several popes. They afterwards received the name 
of Nuns of the Assumption. 


Hauff, the name common to several Protestant the- 
ologians : 

1. Cart Vicror, was born Sept. 2, 1752, in Wirtem- 
berg. In 1791 he was professor and preacher, in 1814 
dean at Ulm, in 1816 dean and pastor at Cannstadt, and 
died Aug. 18, 1832, doctor of philosophy. He published, 
Ueber den Gebrauch der griechischen Profanscribenten 
zur Erläuterung des Neuen Testaments (Leipsic, 179): 
—Bemerkungen über die Lehrart Jesu mit Rücksicht 
auf jüdische Sprach- und Denkart (Offenbach, 1798) :— 
Briefe den Werth der christlichen Religionsurkunde als 
solche betreffend (Stuttgart, 1809-14, 3 parts): — Die 
Authentie und der hohe Werth des Evangelium Johannis 
(Nuremberg, 1831). See Winer, Handbuch der theol 
Lu. i, 180, 897, 401; ii, 206; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 514. 

2. Daxi Frrepricn, was born May 30, 1749. In 
1780 he was deacon at Ludwigslust, in 1801 special su- 
perintendent at Schorndorf, Wurtemberg, and died April 
17, 1817. He wrote, Beweis für die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele aus dem Begriff der Pfticht (Zillichau, 1794). See 
Winer, /landbuch der theol. Lit, i, 478. 

3. GOTTFRIED AUGUST, pastor at Waldenbuch, Wur- 
temberg, who died in 1862, wrote, Offenbarungsgluube 
und Kritik der biblischen Geschichtsbiicher (Stuttgart, 
1843) :— Behandlung der biblischen Geschichte des alten 
Testaments in Volksschulen (1850). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 514. (B. P.) 


Haug, Balthasar, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Stammford, near Calw, July 4, 1731. 
He studied at Tübingen, entered upon his ministerial 
duties in 1757, and died at Stuttgart, Jan. 3, 1792. He 
published, Diss, X// Postrema Commata farci XVI 
Esse Genuina (Tübingen, 1753):—Der Christ am Sab- 
bath (1768-64, 8 vols.; 2d ed. 1778):—De Poêsi Sacra 
Ebreorum (1768) :— De Motibus Terre in Sacra Scrip- 
tura Allegatis (1783) :—De Re Educatoria Primorum 
Christianorum (1784):—Die Allerthũmer der Christen 
(1785). See Döring, Die gelehrien Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v. (B. P.) 


HAUG 


Haug, Martin, a German Orientalist, was born 
Jan. 30, 1827, in Wurtemberg. He studied at Tubin- 
gen and Gottingen, and commenced his academical ca- 
reer at Bonn in 1854. In 1856 he went to Heidelberg, 
tw assist Bunsen in his Bibelwerk. In 1859 he went to 
India as professor of Sanscrit, returned to Germany in 
1866, and accepted in 1868 a call to Munich as professor 
of Sanscrit. He died June 8, 1876, leaving, Lie fünf 
Gathds (Leipsic, 1858-60, 2 vols.) : — Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsees (Bom- 
bay, 1862) :— Ueber die Schrift und Sprache der zweiten 
Keilschrifigattung (Göttingen, 1855) :— Ueber die Pehle- 
wisprache und den Bundehesch (1854) :—Essay on the 
Pakluri Language (Stuttgart, 1870):— The Book of 
Arda Viraf (Bombay and Londun, 1872-74). He ed- 
ited and translated the A tareya Brahmana of the Rig- 
vedu, his main work (Bombay, 1863, 2 vols.). Besides, 
he published Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des 
Wortes Brahma (Munich, 1868):— Brahma und die 
Brakmanen (1871). (B. P.) 


Haul, in Norse mythology, is one of the rivers of 
hell, which spring frum the antlers of the reindeer 
Ajkthymers, Its dew tiows into the spring Hwergel- 
mer, and from this all the rivers flow. 


Haulik de Vadralja, Grore, cardinal and arch- 
bishop of Agram, was born April 28, 1787, at Tyrnau, 
in Hungary. He studied at his native place and at 
Grau, was in 1812 keeper of the archiepiscopal archives 
at Buda, in 1814 notary of the consistory, in 1825 dean, 
in 1832 great provost of Agram, and in 1837 bishop 
there. In 1843 he was ennobled and appointed first 
archbishop. In 1856 he was made cardinal, and died 
May 11,1869. His pastoral letters are published under 
the title, Selectiones Encyclica Litera et Dictiones Sacra 
(Vienna, 1850-58, 3 vols.); besides he wrote Die Auto- 
rität, als Princip der Ordnung und des Wohlergehens in 
Kirche, Staat und Fumilie (1865). (B. P.) 


Haunold, Curistopn, a German Jesuit and “ præ- 
fectus studiorum” at Ingolstadt, was born at Altenthan, 
io Bavaria, in 1610, and died in 1689. He wrote, Defi- 
niio pro Infullibilitute Ecclesia Romane : —Institutiones 
Theologia :—-Cursus Theologicus S. Thealogie Specula- 
Gra Libris I V :—Controversiæ de Justitia et Jure Pri- 
taforum, etc. See Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Soctetatis Jesu ; Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 404; 
Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Haupt, CARL GERHARD, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1778. For some time prufessor 
at the gymnasium at Quedlinburg, and also deacon, he 
was appointed in 1825 pastor primarius at St. Nicholai, 
and died Aug. 22, 1833, leaving, Tubellarischer Abriss 
der vorziiglichsten Religionen und Religionsparteien der 
jesigen Erdbewohner, etc. (Quedlinburg, 1821): — Die 
Religioner der Welt (Augsburg, 1836-37) :— Handbuch 
ũber die Religions-, Kirchen-, Geistliche- und Unterrichts- 
angelegenheiten in Preussen (Quedlinburg, 1822-23, 3 
vols.) :— der Predigtentictirfe der vorzug- 
lichsten Kanzelredner (1836): — Biblisches Cusualtezt- 
Lexikon (1826; new ed. by Wohlfarth, 1852) :—Cusual- 
predigten (1828) :—Christlicher Betaltar (1823) :— Die 
Sehren der Religion, erläutert durch Beispiele aus der 
Bibel, aus der Weltgeschichte und dem praktischen Leben 
(1829, 3 vols.): — Biblische Reul- und Verbal-Encyklo- 
päde (1823-28, 3 vols.). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 512; ii, 14, 84, 123, 162, 166, 337, 363; Zu- 
choki, Bibl. Theol. i, 515 sq. (B. P.) 


Hauptmann, Jouaxn Gortrriep, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Oct. 19, 1712, in Sax- 
ony. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1737 con-rector at 
Gera, in 1742 rector and professor, and died Oct. 21, 
1782, doctor of theology. He wrote, Historia Lingue 
Hebrew (Leipsic, 1752) :—Progr. VII ad Zach, ix, 17 
(Gera, 1736) :—Hebraici Sermonis Elementa cum Illius 
Historia (Jena, 1760) :—Programm über das Alter der 
Vocale (1777). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 867; Stein- 
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schneider, Bibl. Handbuch, s. v.; Meusel, Gelehrtes 
Deutschland ; Jécher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Haur, in Norse mythology, was one of the dwarfs 
created out of earth. 


Hausen, Cuaistian AUGUST, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Sangerhausen, in Thu- 
ringia, Aug. 6, 1663. He studied at Wittenberg, was in 
1690 deacon, in 1692 preacher at Dresden, and died 
Sept. 20, 1733. He is best known by his continuation 
of Bebel’s Memorabilia [listorie Ecclesiast. Recentioris, 
etc. (Dresden, 1781). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 379; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Hausle, Jonan! MICHAEL, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, who diced at Vienna, Jan. 16, 1867, 
court-chaplain and professor emeritus, is known as one 
of the editors of Wiener Zeitschrift für die gesammte 
katholische Theologie. ‘The history of the Vienna Uni- 
versity he wrote for the Freiburger Kirchen- Lexikon. 
Besides, he published, Der katholische Charakter der 
wiener Universitat (1864):— Darf die wiener Hoch- 
schule paritalisch werden? (1865). (B. P.) 

Hausmeister, Jacop AuGust, a Protestant min- 
ister of Germany, was born of Jewish parentage, at 
Stuttgart, Oct. 6, 1806. At the age of nineteen he joined 
the Christian Church at Esslingen. Shortly afterwards 
he entered the Basle Missionary Institute, where he re- 
mained fur about six years. In 1831 the London Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christianity among the Jews called 
him as one of its missionaries, Befure he left for Lon- 
don, he was ordained by dean Herwig, who had also 
received him into the Church. In 1832 he went to 
Strasburg as missionary, and died April 17, 1860. He 
published, Merkwiirdige Lebens- und Bekehrungsgeschich- 
ten (Basle, 1835) :—Leben und Wirken des Pastors Bor- 
ling (1852) :—Der Unterricht und die Pflege jüdischer 
Proselyten (Heidelberg, 1852): — Die Judenmission, an 
essay read before the Evangelical Alliance held at Paris 
(Basle, 1856) :— Die evangelische Mission unter Israel 
(1861). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 520 sq. (B. P.) 


Haussa Version or THE Scriprures. Haussa 
is one of the most widely-extended languages of west- 
ern Africa, and forms very much the medium of com- 
munication over extensive districts on both sides the 
rivers Niger and Chadda. ‘The gospel according to 
Matthew was translated into this language prior to 
the vear 1841, by the Rev. C. F. Schön, of the Church 
Missionary Society. This translation was carefully re- 
vised by the help of two natives of the Haussa country, 
and was printed by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in 1856, Since then the following parts were put 
into circulation by the same society: Genesis, Exodus, 
gospel of John, and the Acts. See The Bible of Every 
Land, p.412, For the study of the language, see Baikie, 
Observuttons on the Haussa and Fulfulda Languages 
(Lond. 1861); J. F. Schon, Grammar of the Haussa Lan- 
guage (ibid. 1862). (B. P.) 


Hautecourt, JEAN PHILIPoN DE, a Reformed the- 
ologian of Douai. was born Sept. 5, 1646. He studied 
at Saumur, was preacher there in 1671, professor of the- 
ology in 1677, but left France in 1685 on account of re- 
ligious persecutions and went to Holland. He settled 
at Amsterdam in 1686, was professor of theology there, 
and died Oct. 30, 1715. He wrote, De Mysterio Pietatis : 
—De Symbolo Apostolico: — De Peccato in Spiritum 
Sunctum:—De Primo Oraculo, Gen. itt, 15:—De Lege 
et Evangelio ad Joh. i, 27:—Ad Jlistoriam Demoniaci 
a Christo Sanati, Marc. å, 20. See Vriemot, Sertes 
Professorum Franequeranorum; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hautpoul, PauL Lovis JosePn, a French prelate, 
was born at the castle of Salette (Languedoc), Aug. 2, 
1764. He entered into holy orders while quite young, 
became a priest before the time of the Revolution, and 


HAVECKER 


was forced to seek shelter in foreign countries. He at 
first emigrated to Switzerland, and afterwards to Cob- 
lentz in 1792. The family Kosen Kaski engaged him 
for the education of their heir, upon which abbé Haut- 
poul directed all his attention. He returned to France 
in 1818, and became almoner to the duchess of Angou- 
léme, and after that bishop of Cahors in 1828. Being 
weakened by age and infirmities, he had to resign in 
1842, and retired to his family at Toulouse. He died in 
December, 1849. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Hiavecker, Jonann Hetnricn, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1640. He studied at 
Helmstadt and Wittenberg, was in 1665 rector, in 1681 
deacon, in 1693 pastor, and died in 1722, leaving, De 
Victu et Amictu Johannis Baptiste (Wittenberg, 1663) : 
—De Mundi Ortu et Interitu (1664) :— Morgen- und 
Abend-Seufzer (1669). He also continued and edited 
some works of his father-in-law, Scriver (q. v.). See 
Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B, P.) 

Havemann, MICHAEL, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born Nov. 29, 1597. He was preacher 
and professor at Stade, and died Jan. 12, 1672, leaving, 
Hodosophia Evangelica contra Papalium Ignem Fu- 
tuum :—Christianismi Luminaria Magna :—Gamologia 
sive Tractatus de Jure Connubiorum :—Theoqnosia sive 
Theologia Antiquissima Mosatca, Prophetica, A posto- 
lica et Rabbinica :— De Christianorum in Christo Per- 
Sectione et cum Christo Unione (transl. into German by 
Spener). See Witte, Diarium Biogruphicum; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Haven, Brastus Otis, D.D., LL.D., a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 1, 1820, being a descendant of Richard Ha- 
ven, of Puritan stock, who emigrated from the west of 
England, and settled in the town of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, about the vear 1640. He graduated 
from the Wesleyan University in 1842, immediately 
took charge of a private academy in Sudbury, and 
thence went to Amenia Seminary, filling first the posi- 
tion of teacher of natural science, and afterwards be- 
coming principal of the institution. In 1848 he en- 
tered upon the work of the ministry in the New York 
Conference, and occupied the following positions: Twen- 
tv-fourth Street (now Thirtieth Street) Church, New 
York city, 1848 and 1849; Red Hook Mission, N. Y., 
1850 and 1851; Mulberry Street (now St. Paul’s) Church, 
New York city, 1852. In 1853 he was elected professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan, and the next 
year was made professor of English language, literature, 
and history. In 1856 he was elected editor of Zion’s 
Herald, Boston, and tilled the position with eminent ac- 
ceptability for seven years. In 1862 and the year fol- 
lowing he was a member of the Senate of the State of 
Massachusetts; from 1858 to 1863 of the state board 
of education, and of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University. Inthe latter year he was elected president 
of the University of Michigan, filling that position till 
1869, when he accepted the office of president of the 
North-western University. Here he remained till the 
Genera] Conference of 1872 clected him corresponding 
secretary of the Education Society. In 1874 he was 
called to the chancellorship of the new university at 
Syracuse. In 1880 be was made a bishop, and was en- 
gaged in the duties of that office at the time of his 
death, which occurred at Salem, Oregon, Aug. 2, 1881. 
Although a fine preacher and a graceful speaker, he 
attained chief prominence among the Methodists of 
America for his sound scholarship and his steadfast in- 
terest in the cause of education. His principal pub- 
lished works are, The Young Man Advised (1855) :— 
The Pillars of Truth (1866):—and a Rhetoric (1869). 
He contributed largely to the periodicals of the Church, 
and, as editor of one of the Church papers, took no small 
part in the discussion of many important denomination- 
al questions, 


Haven, Gilbert, a bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, cousin of the foregoing, was born at 
Malden, Masa., Sept. 19,1821. His father, Gilbert Ha- 
ven, Esq., was one of the pioneer Methodists of that 
place. After receiving a good common-school educa- 
tion he engaged in business, and early manifested such 
capacity as to have the moet flattering offers of business 
connections; but feeling an ardent desire for a higher 
education, refused them all, prepared for college at Wes- 
levan University, Wilbraham, where he was converted 
in 1839, and in 1846 graduated at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. He was immediately employed as 
teacher of ancient languages at Amenia Seminary, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., and in 1848 was elected princi- 
pal of the institution. In 1851 he joined the New Eng- 
land Conference, wherein he served two vears each at 
Northampton, Wilbraham, Westfield, Roxbury, and 
Cambridge. At the opening of the rebellion Mr. Ha- 
ven was commissioned as chaplain of the Eighth Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts volunteers, served his time out 
(three months), then spent a year in extensive travel 
in Europe and Palestine, and as a result wrote and pub- 
lished his book on Great Britain and Western Europe, 
entitled The Pilgrim's Wallet. On his return he re- 
sumed the active ministry, and was stationed at North 
Russell Street, Boston, where, through his advice and 
influence, Grace Church was purchased. From 1867 to 
1871 he was editor of Zion's [Jerald, in 1868 and 1872 
was a delegate to the General Conference, and by the 
latter was elected to the bishopric, May 24, 1872, In 
this office he devoted himself earnestly to its arduous 
labors, and was ever conspicuous in the benevolent 
enterprises of the Church. He visited Mexico in 
1878, and Africa in 1876 and 1877. His death at the 
home of his nativity, Jan. 8, 1880, was remarkably 
triumphant. Bishop Haven had a very extensive 
knowledge of books and men, a retentive and ready 
memory, a wonderful conversational ability, and great 
popularity among his personal acquaintances. He was 
noted for his ardent interest in reformatory enterprises, 
his radical opposition to alavery, and his advocacy of 
political and social equality. His boldly enunciated 
views on these subjects gave him great reputation al- 
most wherever the English language is spoken. He 
was equally conspicuous for his faithful advocacy of the 
central doctrines of evangelical religion. He was a 
careful, successful pastor; a preacher of great simplic- 
ity, fluency, and power; and a vigorous and facile 
writer. His other publications are, Occasional Ser- 
mons :—Life of Father Taylor, the Sailors’ Preacher: 
—Our Next-door Neighbor; or, A Winter in Mexico. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, i, 92; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v.; Daniels, Memorials 
(Boston, 1880), 


Haven, Joseph, D.D., LL.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at North Dennis, Mass., Jan. 4, 1816. 
He graduated from Amherst College in 1838, spent one 
year in the Union Theological Seminary, and graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1889. He was 
ordained Nov. 6 of the same year pastor of the Ashland 
Congregational Church, Unionville, where he remained 
seven years, next was pastor of the Brookline Church 
four years, and was then appointed professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy in Amherst College. After 
occupying this post for eight years he was called to a 
professorship in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
which post he occupied until his death, May 28, 1874. 
He is the author of a work entitled Mental Philosophy, 
including the Intellect, Sensililities, and the Will (Boston, 
1858,12mo). (W. P. S) 


Haven, Samuel, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Framingham, Mass., Aug. 4, 1727 (O. S). 
After graduating in 1749 from Harvard College, he was 
instructed in theology by Rey. Ebenezer Parkman. He 
was ordained, May 6, 1752, pastor of the First Church 
in Portsmouth, where he ministered until his death, 
March 8, 1806. Possessing unusual powers of oratory, 
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he attained an extensive popularity. 
himself, he ministered to the destitute with a profuse 
liberality, especially during the Revolutionary struggle. 
Asa means of usefulness he studied medicine, and prac- 
tised gratuitously among the poor. After 1799 he only 
preached occasionally, and the last year and a half he 
was incapable of performing the duties of his office. 
On account of bis unusual pulpit talents, his friends 
likened him to Whitefield. His printed sermons are 
numerous. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
i, 495. 

Haven, Thomas, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
born at Wrentham, Mass., in 1748. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1765, was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Reading, Nov. 7, 1770, and 
died May 7, 1782, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, viii, 133. 

Haverkamp, SicBert, a Dutch scholar, was born 
in 1683. He was first preacher in a small village, but 
was called to Levden as professor of history and Greek, 
and died April 25, 1742. He published, S. Fl. Tertul- 
liani A pologeticus, etc. (Leyden, 1718) :—Josephi Opera 
Omnia, etc. (Amsterdam, 1726, 2 vola, fol.) :— A budacni 
Historia Jacobitarum c. Annotatt. Jo. Nicolai (Leyden, 
1740). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit, i, 102, 131, 


156, 634, 912, 913; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 866; Jocher, All- 


gemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 
Havestadt, BKRNHARD, a German missionary, was 
born at Cologne in 1715. He entered the society of the 
Jesuits, and devoted himself to preaching. In 1746 he 
was attached to the missions of Chili, He started from 
Hortsmar, in Westphalia, sailed from Antwerp to Lisbon, 
and arrived two months afterwards at Rio Janeiro, 
thence crossed the pampas and Andes to Chili, and 
reached Santiago, the capital of Chili, after a weari- 
some and dangerous journey of fifty-five days. He 
spent five years at Concepcion, thoroughly exploring 
the country. Having a very good knowledge of the 
Chilidugu dialect, he was enabled to make some few 
converts among the Indians. On the abolition of the 
Jesuit order in the Spanish states, Havestadt was ar- 
rested, June 29, 1768, and couducted to Lima, whence, 
by way of Panama, he returned to Europe. He died 
at Münster after 1778, where his Observations appeared 
(1751-77). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Hawaiian Version or tHe Scrirturts. The 
Hawaiian is a dialect of the Polynesian language, spoken 
in the Sandwich Islands. When missionaries landed on 
the island of Hawaii, in 1820, they found a rude, illiter- 
ate people, whose language had never been reduced to 
writing. It was theirs to catch the fleeting sounds and 
give them permanent form on the printed page, and so 
energetically did they pursue their work, that before 
two years had elapsed they had begun printing in 
Hawaiian. To express the proper sounds of the lan- 
guage five vowels and seven consonants sufficed, but 
nive additional consonants were employed to give ex- 
pression to the foreign and Bible names with which 
the Hawaiians would need to become acquainted. In 
1826 the gospel of Matthew was prepared for press, and 
in 1828 a small edition of the four gospels was printed 
at Rochester, N. Y., at the expense of the American 
Board and the American Bible Society. The entire 
New Test. was published at Honolulu in 1832, and a 
second revised edition of ten thousand copies appeared 
in 1837. Portions of the Old Test. were also put to press 
from time to time, and the complete Hawaiian Bible 
appeared in 1839, only nineteen years after the arrival 
of the pioneer missionaries. Six years later it was es- 
timated by Rev, Hiram Bingham, one of the translators, 
that twenty thousand Bibles and thirty thousand New 
Tests. had been issued, besides many thousand de- 
tached portions, and that the American Bible Society 
bad contributed $42,420 towards this result. A bilin- 
gual Hawaiian and English New Test. was also pre- 
pared in 1857 by the American Bible Society, and of 
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See Bible of Every Lund, p. 375, For linguistic helps, 
comp. Andrews, A Dictionary of the Hawaitan Lan- 
guage (Honolulu, 1865); Alexander, A Short Synopsis 
of the Most Essential Points in Hawatian Grammar 
(ibid. 1864); Chamisso, Ueber die hawattsche Sprache 
(Leipsic, 1837); Bishop, Manual of Conversation ia 
Hawaiiun and English (Honolulu, 1854); Remy, Ka 
Moslelo Hawatt. Histoire de l'Archipel Hawaiien (iles 
Sandwich). Texte et Traduction (Paris, 1862). (B. P.) 


Hawkins, Epwarp, D.D.,an Anglican divine, was 
born in Somersetshire, England, in 1789. He was ed- 
ucated at Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and grad- 
uated with high honors from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in 1811. He became a fellow of Oriel, took orders in 
the Church, and filled several posts in the University 
of Oxford with distinguished ability. In 1828 he was 
appointed provost of Oriel College, to which office a 
canonry in Rochester Cathedral and the rectory of Pur- 
leigh are annexed. He came in contact with that 
Catholic movement of which Oriel College is the rec- 
ognised centre, and its fellows, John Henry Newman 
and Edward Bouvine Pusey, the leaders, He was op- 
posed to the tractarian or “ Puseyite ” propaganda. His 
own position on theological questions was in the ranks 
of the liberal or “ Broad” Church. Dr. Hawkins was 
Bampton lecturer in 1840. He edited Milton's Poetical 
Works, with Notes, published a volume of Discourses 
on the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
was from 1847 to 1861 Ireland professor of exegesis in 
the university, He died at Oxford, Nov. 20, 1882. 
(W. P. S.) 


Hawthorne, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Slabtown, Burlington Co., N. J., April 
1, 1803, and in early life removed to Kentucky. He 
studied with Rev. A. A. Shannon, of Shelbyville; grad- 
uated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1828; 
was licensed by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
Feb. 6 of that year; and Nov, 21, 1829, was ordained 
over the churches of Lawrenceburg and Upper Ben- 
son, in Franklin County, Ky., where he remained till 
April 4, 1888, after which he preached for various 
churches as a supply for three years. He was installea 
pastor of Plum Creek and Cane Run churches in Shelby 
County, Dec. 29, 1836; dismissed April 23, 1841, after 
which he supplied the Lawrenceburg Church about five 
years; next served the Church at Princeton for one 
year as a stated supply, and April 9, 1848, was installed 
as pastor there. For nearly thirty years he performed 
the duties of this pastorate with great earnestness and 
faithfulness. He was a man of spotless integrity, of a 
lovable disposition, cultivated in mind, Christlike in 
spirit. His long rides over rough roads in inclement 
seasons, while supplying weak congregations, had in- 
jured his health and laid the foundation for weakness 
in his later years. He died June 28,1877. See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem, 1878, p. 15. (W. P., 8.) 


Hawtrey, Epwarp Craven, D.D., an English di- 
vine, was born at Burnham, Bucks, May 7, 1789. He 
was educated at Eton, admitted as a scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1807, and three years later be- 
came a fellow of that college. In 1814 he was made 
assistant master of Eton College, in 1834 was appointed 
head master, and in 1853 was elected provost, which 
office he filled till his death, Jan. 27, 1862. Dr. Hawtrey, 
as a member of the Roxburgh Club, was well known 
in literary circles, and his intimate acquaintance with 
books enabled him to collect a library of great value. 
He was an accomplished scholar in the French, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages. His J! Trifoglio contains 
translations of poems, with a few original pieces in 
Greek, Italian, and German; the versions are from 
French and English into Greek—from Latin, English, 
and German into Italian—and from English into Ger- 
man, all executed with surprising accuracy. His ad- 
ministration at Eton gave evidence of superior wisdom 
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and judgment, vastly advancing the college in classical 
pre-eminence, See Appletun’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1862, 
p. 683. 

Hay, George, D.D., a Scotch Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born of Episcopal parents, in Edinburgh, 
Aug. 24,1729. He was destined for the medical pro- 
fession, but in the midst of his studies he was sum- 
moned to join the Highland army as surgeon, in 1745. 
After prince Charles's defeat, he was kept three months 
in Edinburgh Castle, and then detained prisoner a 
year in London. By the act of indemnity he was set 
free. He was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, Dec. 21, 1745, by father John Seton, S. J., of 
Garleton, who was on a mission to Edinburgh. On 
Sept. 10, 1754, he entered the Scotch College at Rome, 
where he completed his ecclesiastical studies and was 
ordained a priest. He returned to Scotland in 1759, 
and was sent into Banffshire, where he labored for 
eight years, In 1769 he was made coadjutor to bishop 
Grant, vicar-apostolic of Scotland. In 1771 he appeared 
as an author, and began that series of doctrinal, moral, 
and devotional works which is still popular. In 1798 
he received a second coadjutor in bishop Cameron, to 
replace bishop Geddes, deceased. A few vears after- 
wards, feeling his end approach, he retired to the Sem- 
inary of Aquhorties, and devoted his remaining days to 
devotion. He died Oct. 15, 1811. See (N. Y.) Cath. 
Annual, 1880, p. 75. 

Hay, Philip Courtlandt, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Newark, N. J., July 25, 1793. He 
was educated at Princeton and Nassau colleges; was 
licensed by the New Jersey Presbytery, at Paterson, in 
1820, and became pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Mendham. Subsequently he was called to the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, where he labored faith- 
fully for twelve years. He died Dec. 27, 1860. See 
Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 185. 


Hay, William, D.D., a Scotch prelate, was born 
Feb. 17, 1647, and was educated at Aberdeen. Ile re- 
ceived holy orders from bishop Scongal, and was first 
settled as minister at Kilconquhar, in Fife; from here 
he was removed to Perth, and afterwards consecrated 
bishop of Moray in 1688. He died at Castlehill, near 
Inverness, March 17, 1707. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 155. 

Haycroft, NATHANIEL, D.D., a distinguished Eng- 
lish Baptist minister, was born near Exeter, Feb. 14, 
1821. He pursued his studies at Stepney College, at 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; was settled first at Saffron, 
then at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, where he remained 
eighteen vears, during which time he attained to emi- 
nent distinction among the ministers of his denomina- 
tion in England. Resigning his pastorate in Bristol, 
he accepted a call to Leicester, and died Feb. 16, 1873. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1874, p. 274. 

Haye, Jeax pea, a French Franciscan, was born 
at Paris, March 20, 1593. He was professor of philoso- 
phy and theology, court - preacher to queen Anne of 
Austria, and died Oct. 15, 1661. He edited the Biblia 
Magna (Paris, 1643, 5 vols.) :—Biblia Maxima (1660, 
19 vols.) :—wrote Comment. in Genesin (3 vols. fol.) :— 
Apparatus Evangelicus : — Comment. in Apocalypsin. 
See Witte, Diarium Biographicum; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lil. i, 186; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hayer, Jeax Nico.as HuBrRT, a French theolo- 
gian, was born at Sarrelonis, June 15, 1708. He taught 
theology and philosophy among the Recollets, and showed 
himself one of the strongest defenders of the Church in 
his time. He died at Paris, July 16, 1780, leaving, La 
Spiritualité et [[mmortalité de Ame (Paris, 1758) :— 
Le Regle de la Foi Vengée (ibid. 1761) :—L' A postolicité 
du Ministere de l Eglise Romaine (ibid. 1765) :—Traité 
de l Existence de Dieu (ibid. 1774) :—La Charlatanerte 
des Incrédules (1780). See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Géré- 
rale, & v. 
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Haymann, Christoph (1), a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Oct. 15, 1677, at Reichen- 
bach, Saxony. He studied at Leipsic, and died in 1731. 
His ascetical writings are enumerated in Jöcher, A lge- 
meines Gelehrten Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hayman, Christoph (2), a son of the above, 
was born Aug. 15, 1709. He died at Meissen in 1783, 
doctor and professor of theology, and superintendent, 
leaving, Comm. de crnpw (1746) :— Versuch einer bib- 
lischen Theologie in Tabellen (eod.) :—Littera Encyclice 
in 1 Epist. ad Timoth. (1753). See Meusel, Gelehrtes 
Deutschland; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 


Haymo or FeversHax, an ecclesiastic of the 13th 
century, was born at Feversham, Kent, studied at the 
University of Paris, where Leland says he was “inter 
Aristotelicos Aristotelissimus;” became a Franciscan, 
served at the Church of St. Denis, and on his return to 
England was made provincial of his order. His eminence 
in counsel led to his call to Rome, where he was chosen 
general of the Franciscans. Pits entitles him “ specu- 
lum honestatis,” yet Bale makes him an inquisitor and 
persecutor in Greece. At the command of pope Alex- 
ander FV he corrected and emended the Roman brevia- 
ry. He died at Anagni, Italy, where the pope in per- 
son came to visit him, in 1260. See Fuller, Horthies 
of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 150. 


Haymo or Hrrux, an English prelate, was born 
at Hythe, Kent, and made bishop of Rochester in the 
twelfth year of Edward II’s reign, to whom he was 
confessor. In his native town he founded a hospital, 
and enlarged the episcopal palace. In his old age he 
resigned his bishopric, lived on his own estate, and 
died about 1855, See Fuller, Worthtes of England (ed. 
Nuttall), ii, 185. 


Haynes, J. A., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in King and Queen County, Va., Dec. 13, 1822. He 
graduated from Columbian University, Washington, 
D.C., in 1843, was principal of Bruington Academy for 
a year, and then entered upon a course of medical study, 
receiving his degree from the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in 1846. Relinquishing his practice, he 
entered the Christian ministry, being licensed in 1853, 
and ordained in 1857. For a time he labored under the 
auspices of the State Mission Board, and then accepted 
an appointment as principal of the Clarke Female Sem- 
inary, at Berryville, Va. Subsequently he was pastor 
of two or three churches in Virginia, a part of the time 
being engaged in teaching. He died in January, 1880. 
See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop.s.v. (J.C. S.) 

Haynes, Samuel, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was educated at King’s College, Cambridge, and was 
tutor to the earl of Salisbury, with whom he travelled, 
and who in 1737 presented him to the rectory of Hat- 
field, in Hertfordshire. In May, 1747, he was presented 
to the rectory of Clothal. He died June 9, 1752. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. p. 270; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, B. v. 

Hayter, THomas, an English prelate, became bish- 
op of Norwich in 1749, bishop of London in 1761, and 
died Jan. 9, 1762. He pnblished Occasional Sermons 
(1782-59). See Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, & v. 

Hazar-gaddah. Tristram ( Bille Places, p. 20) 
coincides in the location “at Jurrak or el-Ghurva, a 
group of ruins on a high marl peak witb steep sides, 
very near el-Milh, on the road to Beersheba,” and so 
Lieut. Conder ( Quar. Statement of the “Pal. Explor. 
Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 25). But more recently the latter 
suggests (Tent Work, ii, 387) Judeideh, the position of 
which he does not indicate. 

Hazar-shual. The location of this place at 
Saweh is acquiesced in by Tristram ( Bible Places, p. 
20), Lieut. Conder ( Quar. Statement of the “ Pal. Ex- 
plor. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 21), but not by the latter finally 
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(Text Work, ii, 887), nor by Trelawney Saunders (Map 
of the O. T.), who with less probability locates Jeshua 
(Neh. xi, 26) there. It is laid down on the Ordnance 
Map as Khurbet Saweh, four and a half miles north- 
west of Tell-Milh, and described in the accompanying 
Memoirs (iii, 409) as “a prominent hill-top, crowned 
with ruins, consisting of foundations and heape of stones, 
The hill is surrounded by a wall built of large blocks 
of flint conglomerate. Other ruins of a similar kind 
exist in the valley beneath.” 


Hazelius, Ernest L., D.D., a Lutheran professor, 
was born at Neusalz, province of Silesia, Prussia, Sept. 
6, 1777. He was educated at his native place, Klein- 
welke, and Barby, studying theology at Neisky in a 
Moravian institution, and was licensed to preach by the 
authorities of that Church. In 1800 he was appointed 
teacher of the classics in the Moravian Seminary at 
Nazareth, Pa., where he remained eight years, having 
during that period been appointed head teacher and pro- 
fessor of theology in the theological department. Join- 
ing the Lutheran Church, he taught, in 1809, a private 
classical school, and then became pastor of the united 
congregations of New Germantown, German Valley, 
and Spruce Run; also conducting a classical school at 
New Germantown. In 1815 the Hartwick Seminary 
went into operation, and he was appointed professor of 
Christian theology and principal of the classical depart- 
ment. For fifteen years he served this institution, act- 
ing also as pastor of the village church. In 1880 he 
became professor of Oriental and Biblical literature and 
German language in the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, but resigned in 1833 to take charge of the 
Theological Seminary of the synod of South Carolina, 
holding that position from Jan. 1, 1834, until his death, 
Feb. 20, 1853. Among his published writings are, 
Life of Luther :—Life of Stilling:—Augsburg Confes- 
sion, wilh Annotations :— Materials for Catechization on 
Passages of Scripture :— History of the Lutheran Church 
ts A mericu. For some time he was editor of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, published at Gettysburg. He was a 
most accurate classical scholar, and a very successful 
teacher. See Pennsylrania College Book, 1882, p. 157. 


Hazor. Of the places thus simply designated, the 
latest authorities make the following identifications: 

L. Hazor or Naputatt (Josh. xi, 1, 10, 11,13; xii, 
19; xix, 36; Judg. iv, 2,17; 1 Sam. xii, 9; 1 Kings ix, 
15; 2 Kings xv, 29) is identified by Grove (in Smith’s 
Atlas) with Tell Iluraweh, south-east of Kedesh, and 
by Trelawney Saunders (.Wap of the O. T.) with Khur- 
bet Harrak (evidently the same locality), which is set 
down on the Ordnance Mup one and three quarter miles 
north-west of Lake Huleh, and described in the accom- 
panying Memoirs (i, 237) as “an important ruin on a 
hill-top. There are considerable remains of walls of 
good-sized masonry and foundations, with caves, and 
two rock -cut tombe, with loculi. A few stones are 
moulded, probably door-posts or architraves. There 
are a number of cisterns. The principal remains are 
on the top and the eastern slope of the hill. A zigzag 
pathway formerly Jed down to the great spring of ’Ain 
e-Mellaheh.” This is the location proposed by Wilson 
and advocated by Guérin. Lieut. Conder, on the other 
hand, suggests (Tent Work, ii, 387) Hadireh, which 
occurs in a Jebel and Merj of that name, one and a half 
miles west of el-Khurcibeh (Rubinson’s site for Hazor), 
lying two and a half miles south of Kedesh, and three 
and a half west of Lake Huleh. 

Grove and Conder, however, both seem to distinguish 
two Hazors in the above passages, and they locate the 
second at Mazzur, a rock-cut tomb in Khurtet Hazireh 
(ten miles west of Kedesh), where are “foundations of 
walls, built with large, well-dreased stones, a few small 
columns and broken pieces mixed up with the ruins; 
eight rock-cut cisterns, one rock-cut birkeh [ pool], and 
two rock-cut tombs” (Memoirs, i, 239; comp. p. 223). 
They seem, moreover, to identify this with Ex-HAzor 
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(q. v.), although there is no spring there now, as there 
is at Ain el-Khurbeh, where Saunders locates the latter, 
This last geographer places Edrei at Hazireh, but it 
should rather be identified with Khureibeh, and Hazzûr 
and Hazireh will thus be left to represent a single 
Hazor, as the names respectively indicate. En-Hazor 
may then be appropriately assigned separately to Ahur- 
bet Huzur, half a mile north-west of a hill of the same 
name, and consisting of “heaps of stones and cisterns” 
(Memoirs, i, 896), laid down five miles north-west of 
Yakûk, with several springs in the vicinity (‘Ain el- 
Tahit, one and a half miles west, sufficiently copious to 
supply three mills; and ’Ain el-MansQrah and ’Ain el- 
Diah, one mile south). But the specific name, ’Ain 
Hazúr, does not occur on the Ordnance Map, although 
several travellers speak of it here, and Tristram even 
says (Bible Places, p. 273) “This is the only Ain-Ha- 
zur.” 

2. HAZOR oF BENJAMIN AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 
(Neh, xi, 38) is identified by Grove with Yusir, near 
Ashdod, which is out of the region indicated. lt has 
usually been made the same with BAAL-HAZOR (qQ. v.), 
which Conder and Saunders reasonably locate at Tell 
A str, four and a half miles north-east of Beitin (Bethel), 
“a sacred place among the peasantry, though no Mu- 
kam exists, There is a group of tine oaks on the hill- 
top, sacred, apparently, to a certain Sheik Hadherah 
(the proper Arabic form of Hazor). The Rijal el-Asa- 
wir, or ‘Men of 'Asur,’ said to be companions of the 
Prophet, are also invoked by the Moslems, This ap- 
pears to be a probable survival of the ancient culfus of 
Baal on this lofty summit. Here Guérin found ancient 
cisterns cut in the rock, and vaulted houses still stand- 
ing. In the middle of the plateau was a wely, dedi- 
cated to sheik Hassan, on the site of an old church, 
now destroyed, of which some ruins remain, especially 
four fragments of columns lying on great slabs which 
were once the pavement of the church; besides these a 
capital, on which was formerly sculptured a cross of 
square form ” (Memoirs, ii, 871). 

Lieut. Conder, however, suggests a separate location 
from this for the Hazor of the post-exilian history at 
Hazzur (Tent Work, ii, 119), one mile east of Neby 
Samwil; a ruined site (Memoirs, iii, 43), four miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, with tombs, cisterns, and 
spring (‘Ain Malahah) adjoining. 

3. Hazor or Junan (Josh. xv, 23) is combined by 
Saunders with the name following (contrary to the 
Heb. text, which has J disconnective between) into the 
compound Hazor-Ithnan, and located at en- Hora, which 
he lays down a short distance south-east of Beersheba. 


Hazor-Hadattah (Josh. xv, 25) is identified by 
Tristram (Bible Places, p. 18) with “the ruins called 
Hadadah, a watch-tower on the edge of a bluff on the 
high ground at the head of the Zuweirah valley, south- 
west of the Dead Sea.” This point is beyond the 
bounds of the Ordnance Mup, but is situated in the 
same direction as the el-//udeirah, with which we have 
identified the place, and where Saunders locates an im- 
aginary Hazor-Kinah (adopting the suggestion of Tris- 
tram, Bible Places, p. 16) and also Jagur (q. v.). See 
JUDAH, 


Hea. One of the most important of all the As- 
syrian gods, as he combines in his numerous titles the 
attributes of several classic deities. His Accadian name 
was En-ki, or the “ Lord of the World ” (earth), and his 
Assyrian name read phonetically Ea or Hea. He unites 
in his offices the attributes of Pluto (Hades), of Poseidon 
(Neptune), and of Hermes (Wisdom). Hea, as the 
representative of the Greek Poseidon, was “ Lord of the 
Abyss,” sar abzu, and was spoken of as Hea “who 
dwells in the great deep.” In a list of his titles he is 
called “ Lord of the Madudu or Sailors,” and it was Hea 
who taught Hasis Arda how to build the ark or ship 
(elapu) in which he sailed over the flood. In this 
character of the god of water and ocean he was associ- 
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ated with a female deity, Baha, the “ Void,” who may 
be identified with the bohu of Genesis i, 2. Hea held 
dominion over a large number of spirits who dwelt in 
the abzu, or the deep. In the character of the Greek 
Pluto, or lord of Hades, Hea himself seldom figured, 
but his ccnsort, Nin-ki-gal, the “Lady of the Great 
Land,” appears very frequently. Hea, as lord of Hades, 
had the name of Nin-a-zu, and his wife was called 
Nin-ki-gal. But it was in the character of the god 
of wisdom, the “god who knows all things,” that Hea 
figured most prominently, Nin-ni-mi-ki, “ Lord of Wis- 
dom,” or, as the Accadian expressed it, the “ Lord of the 
Bright Eye.” It was Hea alone who could deliver man 
from the various spells and curses with which the com- 
plicated system of Chaldwan magic beset him. He also 
delivered Ishtar from the power of Nin-ki-gal, in the 
legend of her descent into Hades, Hea had for his fe- 
male consort, in his character of “ Lord of Wisdom,” the 
goddess Dav-kina, the female deitication of the earth, 
who was probably only another form of Nin-ki-gal, and 
resembles the classic Persephone or Proserpine; though 
perhaps Nin-ki-gal and Dav-kina may be better identi- 
fied with Persephone and Ceres (Demeter), the “ Moth- 
er and Daughter” of the Greeks. 


Heacock, Grosvenor WiLLtams, D.D., a Presbv- 
terian minister, was born at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1822. 
He graduated from Western Reserve College in 1840, 
and from the Auburn Theological Seminary in 1843; 
was ordained pastor of the Lafayette Street Presbyte- 
rian Church in his native city, Oct. 20, 1845, and re- 
tained that position until his death, May 6, 1877. He 
was greatly esteemed and beloved. See Gen. Cut. of 
Auburn Theol. Sem. 1883, p. 264. 


Headstone, a monument placed at the head of 
& grave, a8 a memorial of the departed. Anciently, 
the cross in some form or other was invariably used, 
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either simply, with floriated ends, within a circle, or in 
some other obvious form. During the 15th century 
the cruciform shape was displaced by other forms less 
Christian, neither artistic nor ornamental. 


Healing. Touching, i.e. stroking the patient's face 
with both hands, to remove the scrofula, significantly 
called the king’s evil, was practiced by the kings of 
France as early as Clovis or Philip I, kings of Hungary, 
and English sovereigns, from Edward the Confessor to 
queen Anne, who touched Dr. Johnson. Bradwardine 
says that crowds resorted to the kings of England, 
France, and Germany. Solemn prayer and the sign of 
the cross, first laid aside by James I, were used. Henry 
Il and Edward I practiced the touch. The ceremonial 
took place on a progress, on Good Friday, monthly, 
quarterly, or at Michaelmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and in 1683 from All-Saints’ till a week before Christ- 
mas, and from Christmas till March 1, The first form 
of service was drawn up in the reign of Henry VII. 
The gospel (Mark xvi, 14) was read while the king 
laid on his hands, and during another (John i, 1), at the 
words “the light,” an angel, noble, or medal with St. 
Michael stamped on it was attached by a white ribbon 
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round the neck of the patient, who had to produce a 
certificate of his malady, signed by the parish priest 
and churchwardens, and was examined by the king's 
surgeon-in-waiting. The faculty of healing was pop- 
ularly attributed also to the ninth son of a ninth son, or 
the seventh son of the seventh son. 


Healing-box, used for holding the chrism in ex- 
treme unction. 


Healing-coin, a piece of money anciently given 
by kings to those persons who were “touched” for the 
cure of the king’s evil. The coin was pierced and worn 
round the neck with a string or ribbon. 


Healing-oil, the sacred unction, made of oil of 
olives and balm, for use in the sacrament of extreme 
unction. 


Healing-pyx, the box containing the sacred où 
for anointing the sick. See Pyx. 


Hearing tHe Worp or Gop is an ordinance of 
divine appointment (Rom. x, 17; Prov. viii, 4,5; Mark 
iv, 24). Public reading of the Scriptures was a part of 
synagogue worship (Acts xiii, 15; xv,2!), and was the 
practice of the Christians in primitive times. Under 
the former dispensation there was a public hearing of 
the law at stated seasons (Deut. xxxi, 10,13; Neh. viii, 
2, 3). It seems, therefore, that it is a duty incumbent 
on us to hear, and, if sensible of our ignorance, we shall 
also consider it our privilege. (1) As to the manner of 
hearing, it should be constantly (Prov. viii, 34; James i, 
24, 25); attentively (Luke xxi, 48; Acts x, 33; Luke iv, 
20, 22) ; with reverence (Psa. 1xxxix, 7); with faith (Heb. 
iv, 2); with an endeavor to retain what we hear (Heb. ii, 
1; Psa. cxix,11); with an humble, docile disposition (Luke 
x, 42); with prayer (Luke xviii). (2) The advantages 
of hearing are information (2 Tim. iii, 16); conviction 
(1 Cor. xiv, 24, 25; Acts ii); conversion (Psa. xi, 7; Acts 
iv, 4); confirmation (Acts xiv, 22; xvi, 5); consolutson 
(Phil. i, 25; Isa. xl, 1,2; xxxv, 3, 4). See PREAcH- 
ING. 

Heart-burial. The heart was often buried apart 
from the body in the place it loved well in life, as De- 
vorgilla founded Sweet Heart Abbey in memory of the 
heart-burial of her husband. Richard I’s heart was 
buried at Rouen. Robert Bruce desired his heart to be 
taken to the Holy Land in lieu of his pilgrimage, and 
lord James Douglas carried it round his neck in a silver 
case, hung by a silken cord. He threw it forward in 
advance of his men at the great battle of Salano, and 
covered it with his body. 


Heath, Nicno.as, an English prelate, was born in 
London, and educated at Christ College, Cambridge. 
He became successively archdeacon of Stafford, bishop 
of Rochester (1540), of Worcester (1554), archbishop of 
York (1555), and chancellor of England under the reign 
of Mary. He was deprived of his offices because he re- 
fused to take the oath of supremacy under Elizabeth, 
and died at Cobham in 1560. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Hebdomadarii, a name anciently applied to 
monks from their weekly service. 


Hebdðmas Magna (the great week), an appella- 
tion given anciently to the week before Easter, which 
was observed with great solemnity. The use of this 
term is thus accounted for by Chrysostom: “It was 
called the great week, not because it consisted of longer 
days or more in number than other weeks, but because 
at this time great things were wrought for us by our 
Lord. For in this week the ancient tyranny of the 
devil was dissolved, death was extinct, the strong man 
was bound, his goods were spoiled, sin was abolished, 
the curse was destroyed, paradise was opened, heaven 
became accessible, men and angels were joined togeth- 
er, the middle wall of partition was broken down, the 
barriers were taken out of the way, the God of peace 
made peace between things in heaven and things on 
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earth.” See Chrysostom, Hom. in Peal. criv. sive de 
Hedomade Mugna; Bingham, Antig. bk. xxi, chap. i, 
sec. 24, . 

Hebddmeé (ißBõóun, the seventh day of the month), 
a festival observed by the ancient Greeks in honor of 
Apollo, on the seventh day of every month, because one 
of them was the birthday of that god. ‘The chief place 
of these observances was Athens. Hymns were sung 
to Apollo, and the people walked in procession, carrying 
sprigs of laurel in their hands. 

Hebé, in Greek mythology, was the daughter of 
Jupiter and Juno, the goddess of youth and loveliness, 
She is often con- 
founded with Hygea 
or the goddess of 
health, but the latter 
may be recognised 
by her long, modest 
dress; Hebe, on the 
contrary, appears 
with a light apron, 
and half naked, Not 
seldom the eagle of 
Jupiter is found at 
her side. She was 
married to Hercules, 
and bore him two 
sons, Alexiares and 
Anicetus. Although 
she was a daughter 
of the supreme dei- 
Figure of Hebe. (From an an- ties, she appears in 

cient gem.) a subordinate rela- 
tion, for she not only serves all gods at the table, but 
harnessed the horses of Juno, when the latter advanced 
with Minerva against the Trojans. 


Hebenstreit, Johann Christian, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born April 27, 1686. He 
studied at Leipeic, and commenced his academical ca- 
teer there in 1715. In 1781 he was professor of He- 
brew, in 1732 doctor of divinity, in 1740 professor of 
theology, and died Dec. 6, 1756, leaving, De Baxyorc 
ad Illustr. Ezech. viii, 17 (Leipsic, 1718):—De Judeo 
Roma Exule, ez Actor, xiv, 1 aq. (ibid. 1714) :—De Ser- 
tis Conriralibus ad Ezech. viti, 6 (ibid. eod.) :— De Pen- 
tecoste Veterum (ibid. 1715):— Diss. ex in Prophetam 
Malachiam (ibid, 1731-46) :— De Maacha, a Regia Re- 
sota, ud 1 Reg. xv, 18 (ibid. 1784) :— De Discrepantia et 
Consensu Psalmi xviii et 2 Sam. zzii, 38 (ibid. 1736) :— 
De Ossibus Regis Edom Combustis, Amos xi, 8 (ibid. 
eod.) :— De Pane Super Aquum Mittendo, Coheleth xi, 1 
(ibid. 1737) :— De Es. Lrtii, 19 non Divellendo a Sequente 
Cupite (ibid. cod.) :—De Krigendis Cupitibus tn Adventu 
Messiæ, ad Ps. xriv,9 sq. (ibid. 1741):—De Sabbatho 
ante Sfosaicam Legem Existente (ibid. 1748) :— De Elia- 
kimo, Christi Typo, Ps. xxii, 15; Apoc. iti, 6 (ibid. eod.) : 
—Problema Exegetica ad Apoc. ti, 4:—Quid sit n ayari 
9» xpern ab Angelo Epkesino Omissa? (ibid. 1750) :— 
De Nomine Christi apny, Apoc. tii, 14 (ibid. 1751) :— De 
Salomonis Idololutria ad 1 Reg. x, 4-8 (ibid. 1755). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 281,618; Jöcher, AU- 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
Hebenstreit, Johann Friedrich, a German 
theologian, son of Jubann Paul, was doctor of theology 
at Leipsic in 1726, and died superintendent at Butt- 
stadt, Thuringia, between 1760 and 1770. He wrote, 
De Magorum Messiam Erosculantium Nomine, Patria 
a Statu (Jena, 1709):—De Juda Ischarioth (Witten- 
berg, 1712): — Schediasma Historico- Philologicum de 
Variis Christianorum Nominibus (1713 ):—- De cary 
crparwre seu Episcopo Milite ( Leipsic, 1726) :—De 
Hostibus xaXowv orpariwrov (eod.):—De Haresi Car- 
pocratianorum (1712). See Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
behrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 867,640. (B. P.) 
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Hebenstreit, Johann Paul, a Lutheran thevlo- 
gian of Germany, was born June 25, 1664, at Neustadt- 
on-the-Orla. He studied at Jena, where he also com- 
menced his academical career. In 1697 the university 
at Altdorf honored him with the doctorate of divinity, 
and in 1710 he was professor of theology at Jena. He 
died May 6, 1718, leaving, Theologia Naturalis (Jena, 
1693): — De Theologis Multsplici Calumnia <A ppetitis 
(eod.):—De Predestinatione:—De Epiphania et Epi- 
phantis:—-De Sponso in Nuptiis Cane Galilea :—De 
Eremitis seu Anachoretis :— De Johanne Eremita :— De 
Augustanæ Confessionis Nomine et Causis : — De Canoni- 
bus, ut Vulgo Dicuntur, Apostolicis (1695) :—De Theo- 
logia Exegeticæ Natura et Constitutione :— De Theologiæ 
Ezxegeticæ Fine:—De Scripture S. Sensu (1697) :—De 
Summa Scripture Sacre Auctoritate : — De Peccato 
Originali (1698):—Systema Theologicum (1707) :—De 
Duarum Christi Naturarum Communicatione (1710). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 8. v. ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hebrew Language. The central position which 
this “sacred tongue” occupies in Biblical literature justi- 
fies us in supplementing the article in vol. iv by a some- 
what detailed exposition of some of its leading lexical 
and grammatical peculiarities, and in doing so we take 
the occasion to call attention to some features and lin- 
guistic principles not usually apprehended. These il- 
lustrate the natural simplicity no less than the profound 
philosophy of the language. 

I. Root Meanings.—1. It has generally been assumed 
that verbs are the only primitives in Hebrew, and hence 
the lexicons have constantly referred all words to some 
verbal root. But it seems more reasonable to analogy 
and more consonant with fact to admit a few primi- 
tive nouns, such as SN, father ; MX, brother; DI, wa- 
ter, etc. Accordingly we find MYA scarcely used, ex- 
cept in Hiph. as a denominative from "1", hand, in the 
sense of stretching out the hand, c. g. in prayer or praise. 

2. A more important fact, admitted by most lexicog- 
raphers, and denied of late by only a few scholars,” is 
that all the roots primarily seem to designate some 
physical act or condition, appreciable by the senses, 
This may be true of other languages, in the primitive 
forms, but it is eminently characteristic of the Hebrew. 
Not only were the people who used it a constitutionally 
poetic race, affected by and reflecting every shadow of 
the imagination, but their originally nomadic habits 
male them keenly sensitive to every accident and in- 
fluence of Bedawin life. They had specific terms for 
pitching and striking their tents (M37 and X0), re- 
spectively), for turning out of the road to stop at a 
house (5%), and lodging over night (559), etc. They 
were on the constant lookout for an enemy (MP), and 


they had a term for one of a hostile tribe (39X as op- 
posed to Bbi), in distinction from personal enmity 
(NIW) or individual opposition (M£) ‘The nice shades 
of climactic signification, which are very imperfectly 
developed even in the best Hebrew lexicons, are shown 
with graphic clearness in terms for anger: »)3X, fo 


breathe hard with the first excitement; MM, fo glow 
with the rising passion; MOM", the flush of the hot 
blood; BY, fo froth with intense fury, etc. Attention 
to the ostensible sign of a root will enable us to note 
the steps of transition from a primitive to a derivative 
signification : e. g. 17377, fo mutter to one's self in a brown 


* We look with some distrust npon the fashton, preva- 
lent in certain quarters, of seek lug Hebrew etymons in 
the radicals foand among the cuneiform disclosures. The 
dialects of the Assyrian, *' Accadian,” and early Babylon- 
jan are yet in too crude a state of classification and in- 
vestigatfon to bear out much reliance upon them for such 
par pose and it is doubtful if they ever will be largely 
available for trustworthy comparison, except in a very 
general manner, and for obscure roots. 
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study; hence to murmur in grudge, or meditate with 
pleasure. The constant usage of terms in a figurative 
sense, with an eye to their literal import, makes every 
word and phrase a picture, and renders even the prosiest 
utterances highly poetical. 

3. Hebrew synonyms, as thus appears, have received 
less attention than they deserve. The lexicographers, 
especially Gesenius, have occasionally traced distinctions 
in the use of words, and have freely compared many cog- 
nate roots, resolving most of them to certain supposed 
essential ideas, but this last has helped very little towards 
a practical discrimination of their real meaning and prev- 
alent application, and no general system of comparing 
verbs closely resembling each other has been instituted. 
Yet it is certain that in Hebrew, asin all other primitive 
languages, real synonyms are very rare, and in no other 
tongue, perhaps, are terms more distinctively employed, 
especially in the physical relations of life, however 
vaguely they may often have to be construed in their 
figurative and metaphysical applications, For exam- 
ple, the words relating to the senses are nicely corre- 
lated to each other, and finely shaded off in compara- 
tive strength. Thus 32%) is fo hear simply, the sound 
entering one’s ears whether he will or not. But 739 
is fo pay attention to what is heard, as by look or gest- 
ure; hence to answer, as expected of one giving heed 
to another; and finally to speak, i.e. in reply to words or 
thoughts merely implied. Still advancing, “YX, a 
denominative from 438, the ear (probably a primitive, 
for the root VN does not occur), is to give eur, i.e. turn 
the ear in the direction of the sound, or listen, but nut 
very intently. Finally, 2°t7M is fo prick up the ears, 
i. e. use the hand for increasing the volume of sound, or 
hearken earnestly. So likewise MN is fo see simply, 
without any special effort, ideiv ; but MIM is to behold, 
or gaze intently at sume striking object, as in a vision, 
dpaw or Sewpiw; and WDN is to look at closely, for 
the purpose of scrutiny or discovery, cxoriw; while 
other terms are of special and narrow import, as "PW", 
to vier, i. e. bring into the field of vision; “1%, to peep, 
as from a lurking-place; MDY, to watch, as an enemy. 
In addressing, NP is simply to call out the name of a 
person spoken to or of; while "28 is to say something, 
the words being added; and "3" is to speak, the lan- 
guage not being given; but IW is to kulloo, or cry out 
for help; PIX (less strongly, P2¥) to shriek from dis- 
tress or danger; PIX to groan in pain or sorrow; and 
bbn merely to talk loud, out of folly or (Piel) in praise. 
Among pleasant emotions mag is to be glad simply, as 
evinced by a quiet and satistied demeanor; but 123 or 
y22 is fo erult with demonstrative expressions; and 
129 to triumph with shouts of joy. Among unpleasant 
emotions X39 is to fear, simply in a general sense; but 
bina is fo palpitate with sudden alarm (Niph. to be 
panic-stricken); “ITID is to be frightened by some object 
of terror; PDD is to dread an impending cause of anx- 
iety ; ‘TIT (o shudder on the surface; "19% fo quake in 
the interior; while 55} and bam are merely to spin 
round under the influence of any violent feeling, wheth- 
er cringing through fear, writhing in pain, or jumping 
for joy (especially the former word). boD is to be 
weak in the ankles, bence, to totter, stumble, etc.; but 
SD is to bend the knees, hence, to bow or fall; while 
YaN is to crouch on the haunches, like an animal in re- 
pose. For terms denoting forever, there is ohi, the 
vanishing point, whether forward or backward; hence 
time out of mind, everlastingly; 3, the terminus, a 
fixed point beyond which one cannot pass; and M39, 
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the goal or shining mark set up as far ahead as one can 
well see; while "2K simply denotes continuity. Of 
negatives there is Nd, not, the direct denial, oùz ; by, 
Jar from it, the softer or deprecative disclaimer, un; 
i", by no means, the peremptory exclusive; and ba 
not at all, the absolute contradiction, où uh, omnino, So 
in meteorology, 29 is a misty scud-cloud, so called from 
obscuring the landscape; 425 is a black thunder-cloud, 
so called from veiling the heavens; and Pity is a light 
fleece-cloud, so called from its resemblance to dust dif- 
fused in the sky. In brigandage A"NQ is an ambush 
for a surprise; while "MO is a covert for security ; 
NOM) a hiding-place fur secrecy; and [jO or M30 
merely a lair of wild beast, as screened by interlaced 
twigs. In orography and geography generally, Hebrew 
words are used with great precision. See TOPOGRAPH- 
ICAL TERMS. 

II. Voculization. — Syllabification is very simple in 
Hebrew, as the letters (all regarded as consonants) are 
the basis of articulation, and each (with the frequent 
exception of the quiescents) has its own vowel (ex- 
pressed or implied) following. The pronunciation, in- 
deed, is not certain, as Hebrew ceased to be a living 
tongue after the Babylonian exile; but the sounds of 
the letters probably survive in the cognate Oriental 
languages, especially the Arabic, and the vowels sup- 
plied by the Masoretes doubtless represent those tradi- 
tionally handed down to their own times, The latter 
form an ingenious and apparently complicated but 
really simple and natural series, of which the written 
signs are sufficiently distinct and philosophical. 

The intricate chain of vowel-changes arising in de- 
clension is remarkable for its strict conformity to the 
laws of the vocal organs, and euphony is its fundament- 
al principle. ‘The tone usually rests on the final syl- 
lable, as being in general the most significant of gram- 
matical relations, and hence an increment, as carrying 
the accent, has a constant tendency to shorten the pre- 
ceding part of the word. The oblique forms of nouns 
and verbs, including the suffixed pronouns, are thus lit- 
erally constructed, and the balance is preserved by ab- 
breviating the beginning. In this system two features 
are of prime and universal influence, namely, the semi- 
vocal character of the gutturals (inducing a series of 
peculiarities in their pointing), and the necessity of the 
tone fur either a long closed or a short open syllable. 
By observing the effect of these principles and a few 
conventional form-sigus, the grammar is wonderfully 
simplified and clarified. 

Ill. Doctrine of the so-called “ Tenses.” —1. The 
“ Preter” and the “Future.” These are now well un- 
derstood not to denote primarily time, but some other 
less palpable relation. The absence of a present tense 
is, we may remark in passing, really logical, for the 
present moment is but the dividing line between the 
past and the future, and shifts its position every instant. 
Ewald suggested the names “ Perfect ” and “ Imperfect” 
in lieu of Preeter and Future, maintaining that the for- 
mer denotes a completed act, and the latter an inchoate; 
and some later grammarians, including Driver, in his 
ingenious monograph on the subject, have hastily adopt- 
ed this nomenclature. But besides the inexactness of 
these terms in themselves, and the liability of con- 
founding such a use with that of the corresponding 
tenses in English, and still more in Greek and Latin, 
they will be found to be essentially erroneous. As 4 
matter of fact, in most cases, these two verb-forms in- 
disputably designate the two relations of time, anterior 
and posterior; and the consummation or incipiency of 
the act or state is comparatively rare as an important 
shade of the thought. In very many, indeed, a major- 
ity of cases, such a rendering would be absurd. For 
example, that remarkable and pregnant announcement 
by Jehovah of his divine self- existence, “ER mong 
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MATN, will be what I will be (A. V.“I am that I am,” 

Exod. iii, 14), becomes the flattest nonsense if translated 

“[ begin to be what I begin to be.” Surely this can- 

not be the essential conception of the tense-form in 

question. The true distinction is rather that the Prester 
marks an act or state as a matter of fact, or something 
intended to be stated as such, while the Future denotes 
a conception, or something meant to be so stated. ‘They 
are respectively the objective and the subjective points 
of view, the actual and the imaginary, the absolute and 
the conditional, the indicative and the subjunctive, the 
independent and the relative. Out of this fundamental 
distinction grow all the subordinate ones, especially the 
past, as representing the only real facta, and the future, 
as being yet but a fancy. A completed act or state, as 
un fuit accompli, of course thus comes in naturally un- 
der the Preter, and an inchoate one, as yet conceptual 
in part, falls appropriately under the Future. ‘The use 
of either as “a customary Present” is but a device of 
grammarians in order to bring them into accord with 
the vague signification of that tense in other languages, 
epecially the English. Continued or permanent ac- 
tion or condition is expressed in Hebrew by the parti- 
ciple, which is in itself always timeless. When a proph- 
et expresses his vaticinations in the Preter (as notably 
in Isa. liii), his conceptions become to him realities, and 
he states the future as if it were already a fact. When, 
on the other hand, a historian uses the Future for his 
narrations (which less frequently occurs), he means 
thereby to mark the events as viewed in a subordinate 
relation either to his own mind (optative) or to some 
other events (subjunctive). The term MBM, there- 
fore, in the above passage, indicates God's revealed at- 
tributes and character as a theme of human apprehen- 
sion. while mm signifies his simple sel/-existence. The 
repetition “I conceive myself to be what I conceive 
mrself to be,” or “I am conceived to be what I am 
conceived to be,” would then, like Pilate’s phrase, 
“What I bave written I have written,” express the 
permanence and truthfulness of that conception. God's 
absolute essence is objectively incommunicable. 

It would be easy to exemplify the distinction of the 
independent and the quulifed, as represented by the two 
so-called “tenses” respectively. Thus, to take the first 
instances in Genesis: YIAN (i, 2) is not the mere cop- 
ula, but emphasizes the fuct of a change having taken 
place in the earth; whereas MANS and M9¥° (ii, 5), 
expreas the idea that no growth had yet been visible 
or observed; and M53" and Mptit’ (ii, 6) denote the 
appearasite of a mist, which answered these purposes. 
So we may render MAMY TB" (ii, 10), “was divided 
as it were, 90 as to form,” YSIN (ii, 25), “felt no 
shame of themselves mutually.” Very often in poetry 
the same thought is expressed in the successive hemi- 
stichs in these two forms successively, for the sake of 
variety ; first objectively or absolutely, and then sub- 
jectively or relatively; or vice versa, The convenient 
subterfuge of employing the present tense in English 
to render these obliterates the nice shade of meaning 
conveyed by the original, and largely destroys its beau- 
ty and effect. A slight paraphrase is needed to bring 
out the delicate turn of thought. Generally some form 
of the Subjunctive or Potential will suffice to reproduce 
the graphic power of the Future. But in many (if not 
most) cases a real difference is intended. Thus Mit! 
(Psa. i, 2) denotes an inferior characteristic of the saint, 
whereas the preceding Præters refer to his outward de- 
portment. So even in Pea. ii, 1, 2, "23 and mich 
state the violence of the wicked as an act, and the par- 
allel Futures as of purpose. 

2. “ Paragogic” and “ Apocopate” Forms. — The 
most important of the additions included under the 
former of these terms is the M_ appended to verbs 
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(sometimes likewise to nouns) for the purpose of pro- 
longing their sound, and thus naturally increasing their 
emphasis, With the Preter this is chiefly limited to 
the third person, as this alone is truly objective. With 
the Future, on the contrary, it is more appropriate in 
the first and second persons, giving the former an earn- 
est or thorough significance, and softening the latter 
into a beseeching tone, an effect likewise produced when 
used with the Imperative. 

Apocopation consists in throwing off in the Future 
and Imperative the loosely cemented © final of verbs, 
and in dropping out the " characteristic of Hiphil. It 
imparts a curt or peremptory stress to the shortened 
form, and thus serves to distinguish the jussive from 
the predictive use of the third person Future. The ten- 
dency to apocopation with “vav conversive” in the 
Future arises from its bringing the tone forward, in 
consequence of the close connection with the preceding 
context, and especially, it would seem, on account of the 
particle, which (as we shall see presently) that form 
appears to have originally included. 

8. “ Vav Conversive.” — This peculiarity, which the 
Hebrew alone of all the Shemitic tongues exhibits, has 
been a sore puzzle to linguists, and only in recent times 
has received an intelligible explanation. It will serve 
as a crucial test of the foregoing theory of the tense- 
meanings. Its most usual and decided form, namely, 
with the Future, demands our first attention. ‘The fact 
that in this case the vav is pointed with Pattach and the 
Dagesh shows the assimilation of some older consonant ; 
in fact, there seems to have been originally some parti- 
cle like an adverb more closely pointing the sequence 
than the simple “ vav conjunctive” would have done, 
very much like the puerile phrase of simple story-tell- 
ers, who string each incident to the preceding by “and 
then.” The Hebrew historian sets out with a genuine 
Preter (either expressed or implied), to indicate that 
he is stating matters of fact, but he continues his nar- 
rative with “vav conversive” and a Future to denote 
a consecutive series, the latter members of which he 
conceives and represents as depending upon the others, 
It is this dependent and conceptual relation that re- 
quires a Future. The incidents are all facts (as the 
particle implied in the pointing intimates), but not iso- 
lated or independent facts. They may or they may not 
be logically or causally connected, but they are viewed 
by the writer as historically following each other, and 
he designedly overlooks anything between them. Af- 
ter completing such a serics, more or less extended, the 
writer begins a fresh series with another Prseter, and 
continues it for awhile with “vav conversive” again. 
The whole history is thus divided off in a kind of para- 
graph style, and the close continuity of the subordinate 
statements is maintained in each paragraph. If he had 
used Preeters with or without “ vav connective” through- 
out, the incidents would have been merely the digecta 
membru of history, without any positive bond of unity. 
The stvle would have been, as we say, comparatively 
incoherent. 

The explanation of “ vav conversive” with the Præ- 
ter is more difficult. From the absence of any special 
pointing, and the less frequency of its use, we are en- 
titled to infer its comparative unimportance. In fact, 
it seems to be a kind of imation, by way of converse, 
of the “ vav conversive” of the Future. A writer sets 
out with a Future (in form or effect), and continues the 
conceptual series by the Preeter to indicate that he bas 
now mentally transported himself into the region of 
fancy, and is describing things from that vivid impres- 
sion. It thus resembles the “historic present” of many 
languages, in wbich a narrator views the scenes re- 
counted as if actually taking place under his eye. 

It can now be readily seen, in the light of the above 
explanation of these two “ tenses,” how in poetical pas- 
sages (and all Hebrew is more or less poetical), the 
Proter and the Future (either simple or transformed by 
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vav) may often be beautifully interchanged, according 
as the writer, for variety’s sake, wishes to represent the 
same scene in adjoining hemistichs as either actual or 
conceptual; and this closer or more loose method of 
consecution, by means of simple vav or rav conversive, 
gives him a wider and nicer play of conception and 
expression. These are among the delicate shades of 
meaning which it is almost impossible to transfer to a 
version. For example, David says (Psa. iii, 6), “To 
Jehovah should I call (SSP) [as I often have done], 
then he has heard me ("235"5) ;” i. e. in plain prose, 
Whenever I call he hears me, but in poetic fervor, 
When I think of myself as calling, I immediately know 
myself as heard. 

IV. Agglutinatire Modes of Declension and Construc- 
tion.—1. By Prefixes.—Of these 3, M, 5, 3, and 5 are 
strictly inseparable, but like @ and W, they probably 
represent original particles, as the Arabic article el- 
(which assimilates, as by a Dagesh, with the “solar let- 
tere”) indicates. Whether the characteristic 3 of 
Niphal, and the ¥ of its infinitive as weli as of Hiphil, 
Hophal, etc., had a similar origin is difficult to decide. 
The preformatives of the Future may be more readily 
traced to the full forms of the personal pronouns, 

2. By Sufformatives and A ffires.—The personal end- 
ings of the tenses, as well as the suffixes, are clearly 
fragments, somewhat modified, of the pronouns which 
they represent. The ™ directive 1s probably an en- 
clitic fragment of the article as a demonstrative. The 
feminine ending ™ was a softened form, like ™ para- 
gogic. The old constructive termination of masculine 
nouns was for both numbers, and the dual and plural 
absolute were intensive additions, like the decimal in- 
crease of the cardinal numbers, The frequent inter- 
change of gender in the plural (notably in B°3, M13, 
etc.) proves that this was a later or comparatively un- 
important variation. ‘The feminine, as the weaker, 
takes the place of the neuter in Greek and Latin to ex- 
press the abstract. 

8. By Jurtaposition—Here we may enumerate three 
classes of amalgamation: (a) compounds, which are 
rare in Hebrew, except in proper names, and in cases 
of union by Makkeph (corresponding to our hyphen 
only in removing the principal tone); (b) ellipsis, by 
which connecting particles are dropped as unnecessary, 
especially in the terse style of poetry; and (c) inter- 
change of the various parts of speech, which, as in Eng- 
lish, allows nouns, particles, etc., to be freely used as 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., and conversely. 

V. Emphatic Position of Words.—Here the natural 
order, in contradistinction from the artificial arrange- 
ment of the Latin, and the purely grammatical of the 
English, prevails, As with foreigners and children 
speaking a new language, the most important words 
come first (of course, after connectives. negatives, inter- 
rogativer, etc., which qualify the whole clause). Hence 
the predicate, as being of greater extension, precedes, 
and the subject or the adjective, which are but an acci- 
dent of the verb or the noun, follows; except when 
special emphasis requires a different position, or when 
poetry in the parallel hemistichs calls for a pleasing va- 
riety. In this respect the Hebrew more closely resem- 
bles the Greek, which often resorts to the same expedient 
of emphasizing by a position near the head of the clause, 
like our “nominative independent.” These nice shades 
of emphasis are difficult to render smoothly and ade- 
quately, but it might be done far more accurately than 
in our Authorized Version, which is habitually negli- 
gent in this respect. For the prosodiac arrangement, 
see Poetry, HEBREW. 


Hebrew Version or THE New Testament. If 
we may believe tradition, translations of parts of the 
New ‘Test. already existed at a very early period. But 
as there ia no certain information concerning such a 


version into the language of the Old-Test. Scriptures, 
the history of this work can only be traced back te 
the year 1537, when the gospel of Matthew was 
published in Hebrew by Sebastian Münster (q. v.) 
Great attention was excited by this book at the time 
of its appearance, on account of an ancient tradition 
which prevailed in the Church, that Matthew original- 
ly wrote his gospel in Hebrew. It was very evident, 
however, that Munster’s publication, mawan nan, 
had no pretension to be regarded as the text of the 
sacred original, nor even as an ancient version, for the 
language in which it was written was not the Syro- 
Chaldaic, current in Palestine at the time of our Lord, 
but the rabbinical Hebrew in use among the Jews of 
the 12th century. It was, moreover, full of solecisms 
and barbarisms, and bore indubitable marks of having 
been translated cither directly from the Vulgate, or from 
an Italian version thereof. In an apology for this work, 
dedicated to Henry VIII of England, Munster states 
that the MS. from which he printed was defective in 
several passages, and that he was compelled to supply 
the omissions as best he could from his own resources, 
It passed through several editions, and a Hebrew ver- 
sion of the epistle to the Hebrews was appended to it. 
Another edition of the same translation of Matthew, 
but printed from a more complete and correct MS. ( Re- 
cens Judæorum Penetralibus Erutum), brought for the 
purpose from Italy, was published by Tillet, bishop of 
St. Brieux, at Paris, in 1555, with a Latin version by 
Mercer (Ad Vulgatam quoad Fieri Potuit Accomodata). 
The latter was published again by Dr. Herbst, under the 
title, Des Schemtob ben-Schaphrut hebr. Uebersetzung des 
Ecang. Matthaei nach den Drucken des S. Munster und 
J. du Tillet-Mercier (Gottingen, 1879). In this edition 
the editor proves that the author of this version was 
none else than Shem-Tob Isaac ben-Schaphbrut (q. v.), 
who translated this gospel for polemical purpoees, 
Passing over the other translations of parts of the gos- 
pels, we mention the version of the four gospels into 
Biblical Hebrew, made by Giovanni Batista Giona 
(q. v.), a converted Jew, and professor of Hebrew at 
Rome. He dedicated it to pope Clement IX, and it 
was published at Rome in 1668, at the expense of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. But this translation, 
as professor Delitzsch remarks, fulfilled Jess than might 
be expected from a man born at Safet, in Upper Galilee, 
who, besides, was a Jewish scholar. The first trausla- 
tion of the entire New Test. into Hebrew was made by 
Elias Hutter (q. v.), and published at Nuremberg in 
1600 in his Polyglot Test. According to the judgment of 
professor Delitzsch, it is of great value, and is still worth 
consulting, because in many places it is very correct. 
A revised edition was published in London in 1661, un- 
der the superintendence of W. Robertson ; but the greater 
part of this edition was consumed in the fire of London 
in 1666. A Corrected New Testument in Hebrew was 
published at London in 1798 by the Rev. R. Caddock, 
but it proved not to be acceptable to the Jews, for whose 
benefit it was published, and a new translation became 
a desideratum, In the meantime Dr. Buchanan brought 
from India a translation of the New Test., executed in 
Travancore, among the Jews of that country, the trans- 
lator being a learned Jew. The MS, was written in 
the small rabbinical or Jerusalem character; the style 
was elegant and flowing, and tolerably faithful to the 
text. Dr. Buchanan deposited the MS. in the uni- 
versity library at Cambridge, after it had been tran- 
scribed by Mr. Yeates, of Cambridge, into the square 
Hebrew character. A copy was presented to the Lon- 
don Society for the Conversion of the Jews, and it was 
at one time thought that it would greatly promote the 
object of the society to print and circulate the produc- 
tion of a Jew, evidently master of his own ancient lan- 
guage. After much deliberation, however, a more strict- 
ly literal translation was still deemed desirable, and 
accordingly, in 1816, Mr. Frey and other learned He- 
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braists executed, under the patronage of the Jews’ So- 
ciety, a new edition of the Nevw Test. In 1818 this new 
edition left the society’s press, and was speedily fol- 
wed by another issue. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society assisted materially in this work by purchasing 
at various times to a large amount. After this version 
had been in circulation for some time, complaints from 
Hebrew readers in various parts of the world were laid 
before the Jews’ Society Committee, concerning the 
rendering of certain passages. To insure minute accu- 
racy, the cominittee determined on a thorough revision, 
They consulted some of the most eminent men in Eu- 
rope, and professor Gesenius was recommended to them 
as the first Hebrew scholar of the age. To him, there- 
fore, the version was confided, with a request of a 
eritique upon it, and suggestions.as to alterations, Ge- 
senius went carefully through the work as far as the 
Acts, and likewise through the book of Revelation. 
Numerous other engagements, however, compelled him 
to resign the task. The work, together with Gesenius's 
notes, was then transferred by the Jews’ Committee to 
Dr. Joachim Neumann (q. v.), a converted Hebrew, lect- 
urer on Hebrew at the University of Breslau. Dr. 
Neumann commenced the work anew, and his revision, 
when completed, was acknowledged to bear the stamp 
of diligence, accuracy, zeal, and profound scholarship. 
The limited funds of the society, however, prevented 
the publication of this valuable revision, and thus it 
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remained for some time in MS. At this very period, 
the publisher of the Polyglot Bible (Mr. Bagster), re- 
quiring a Hebrew version of the New Test. for the Poly- 
glot, applied to the Jews’ Society for the critical emen- 
dations they had been amassing: the important notes 
of Gesenius and Neumann were in consequence handed 
to Mr. Bagster, and were incorporated in the new ver- 
sion executed for the Polyglot by Mr. Greenfield, and 
published in 1831. In comparing this edition of Green- 
field with the second of the Jews’ Society, published in 
1821, the student will easily perceive that there has not 
been made a very great progress in the work of trans- 
lation, and that neither could stand the test of criticism. 
The Jews’ Society resolved, therefore, on a revision of 
the edition of 1821. A committee, consisting of Dr. 
M‘Caul, the Rev. M.S. Alexander (afterwards bishop of 
Jerusalem), the Rev. J. C. Reichardt, and Mr. S. Hoga 
(the well-known translator of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress into Hebrew), was intrusted with the revision, 
which was commenced Nov, 14, 1836, and finished Feb. 
8, 1838. The printing was commenced in December, 
1837, and was finished in September, 1838, Duly con- 
sidering and appreciating the labors of their predeces- 
sors, they endeavored to conform the Hebrew text as 
closely as possible to the Greek, following in most dubi- 
ous cases the reading of the authorized English version; 
and were much pleased to find that, in very many cases, 
even the collocation of the Greek words furnished the 

best and most elegant collocation of 

the Hebrew. They diligently con- 

sulted the Syriac, Vulgate, German, 
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difficulties weree generally guided 
by the Syriac. Their desire was, 
as far as possible, to furnish a literal 
translation, remembering that it was 
the word of the living God which 
they wished to communicate. They 
arrived at purity of style, but always 
preferred perspicuity to elegance. 
When the revision was finished, the 
MS. was read through by each per- 
son privately, and then by all to- 
gether, confronting it again with 
the Greek text. Some alterations 
were then suggested, and even in 
the reading of the proof-sheets vari- 
ous little amendments were made, 
This new edition of 1838, although 
a great improvement upon the for- 
mer, proved by no means to be the 
ultimatum. Inthe year 1856 a new 
revision of the work was decided 
upon, and to the Rev. C. Reichardt 
(q. v.), together with Dr. R. Biesen- 
thal, the task of revision was given, 
The edition of 1838 was carefully 
examined, and April 12, 1&65, the 
work was completed. In 1866 the 
new edition, with vowels and ac- 
cents, was published, which redounds 
to the honor of both revisers and 
the society. But this edition, in 
spite of the great amount of labor 
bestowed and the money spent upon 
it, proved itself not to be the com- 
plete desiderutum, especially in view 
of the criticism concerning the text 
as well as the accents, which pro- 
fessor Delitzsch published in his He- 
brew edition of St. Paul's epistle to 
the Romans. Considerations like 
these, especially the desire of realiz- 
ing a hope cherished for about forty 
years, induced professor Delitzsch to 
undertake a new version of the New 
Test, on the basis of the Codex 
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Hebron, as seen from the South. (From Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 


Sinaiticus. This edition was published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1877. In 1878 professor 
Delitzsch published a second edition of his translation, 
taking for his basis the Textus Receptus of the Elzevir 
edition of 1624, respecting the exigencies of textual 
criticism in all the more important cases by bracketed 
readings, Thus a single parenthesis, ( ), indicated a 
passage with weak support, although from an early 
date; the same with a star, (*), indicated an important 
varying reading; a double parenthesis, (( )), indicated 
a late addition to the text; and brackets, [ ], indicated 
words well supported by ancient testimony, but lacking 
in the received text. ‘This edition also sold rapidly, and 
the third edition, again revised, appeared in 1880, with 
a slightly larger page and type. A fourth edition was 
published in 1881, and so also a fifth in 1883. It should 
be observed that during all this time the translator had 
the constant help of many learned friends, especially of 
Dr. J. H. R. Biesenthal, who had traversed the same 
ground himself, and of the author of the work on He- 
brew tenses, Rev. S. R. Driver of Oxford. See Delitzsch, 
The Hebrew New Testament of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (Leipsic, 1883). (B. P.) 


Hebron. A brief but excellent description of this 
venerable place is given in the Jfemoirs accompanying 
the Ordnance Survey (iii, 305 sq.), and the latest and 
most complete account of the Haram enclosure there 
may be found in the same work (p. 338 sq.). We give 
some interesting particulars from Lieut. Conder's Tent 
Work in Palestine, ii, 79: 


“Hebron is a long stone town on the western slope 
of a bare, terraced hill; it extends along the valley, and 
the main part reaches abont seven bundred yards north 
and south, including the Mosque Quarter, and the Quar- 
ter of the Gate of the Corner. On the north is a separate 
suburb, named from the mosque of Aly Bukka, who died 
in 670 A.If.; on the south also, aud west of the road, is 
another small soburb, The Haram stands above the 
middle of the main quarter. The Sultan’s Pool, a large, 
well-built reservoir, occupies part of the valley. West 
of the city is an open green below the Quarantine, sur- 
rounded by hills which are covered with olives. 

The contrast between Hebron and Bethlehem is read- 
fly noticed; the town has a dead-alive appearance, and 
the sullen looks of the Moslem fanatics contraet with the 
officious ergerness of the Bethlehem Christians. There 
are some seventeen thousand Moslems in Hebron, accord- 
ing to the governor's account; and about six hundred 
Jews are tolerated in the Quarter of the Corner Gate. 
The town is the centre of commerce for the southern 


Arabe, who bring their wool and camel’s-hair to its mar- 
ket. It has also a sort of trade in glass ornaments and 
in leather water-buckets, bnt the bustle and stir of Beth- 
lehem are not found in {ts streets; the inhabitants seem 
wrapped in eee of the tombs of their fore- 
fathers, and boast that no pagan Frank has yet dese- 
crated the holy shrines with his presence, or built his 
house in the town.” (See Plan on p. 535.) 


Hecatea, apparitions which appeared during the 
performance of certain ceremonies in honor of the god- 
dess Hecate (q. v.). An image of the goddess was 
formed of incense of Arabia, myrrh, styrax, and certain 
animals called ascalabote. These were all ground to 
powder, made into a paste, and moulded into an image 
of Hecate. Then, in the presence of this image, at mid- 
night, under a lotus-tree, the ceremonies are duly per- 
formed, when the Hecatsea appear and assume various 
shapes. 

Hecaté, in Greek mythology, is a mystical figure, 
wrapped in deep darkness, as described by Hesiod. She 
is called the daughter of the Titan Perses by Asteria, but 
the accounts vary, some- 
times Jupiter, at others 
Tartarus, being mentioned 
as her father, and Juno, 
Ceres, Pheræa, etc., as her é 
mother. She was the only 
one among the Titans who 
assisted Jupiter in the war 
with the giants; therefore 
she was not hurled into 
Tartarus, as were the oth- 
ers, but was endowed with 
great power in heaven, on 
earth, as well as in the in- 
fernal regiona, She is usu- W 
ally represented triformate, — 
from which circumstance nr ee 
she has the surname Tri. 
cephalus or Triceps, the Fixure of Hecate. 
three-headed. She possessed the keys to three roads, lead- 
ing respectively to Hades, to heaven, and to a happy life 
on earth. Her work was usually at night, and therefore 
she has been confounded with the goddess of the moon, 
Selene. 


Hecatomb (iraróußn, from iraróv, one hundred, 
and Boũcç, an oz), a sacrifice offered by the ancient 
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Greeks only on extraordinary occasions, consisting of 
ove hundred oxen. The word is sometimes applied to 
an offering of other animals than oxen; and it is used 
occasionally to denote any large sacrifice, a definite 
number being used for an indefinite. 


Hecht, CurIsTIAN, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Aug. 31, 1696, at Halle. He studied in 
his native place and at Leipsic; was in 1728 pro-rector 
of the gymnasium at Idstein, Nassan; in 1744 first pastor 
at Esens, in East-Frisia; and died Jan. 18, 1747, leaving, 
Diss. de Sadduceismo Anna et Caiphe :—Antiquitates 
Kareorum:— Varia Variorum Judicia de Synesti, Cyre- 
mensis in Egypto Episcopi, Fuga Istius Episcopatus : — 
Commentatio de Sectau Scriburum sice ypappariwy. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 1,451; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hecke, Josten vay, a Roman Catholic theologian, 
was born in 1795 at Bruges. In 1814 he joined the 
Jesuits, was for some time professor of canon law at 
Freiburg, Switzerland, and in Belgium, and went in 
1837 to Brussels to take part in the continuation of the 
Acta Sanctorum. He wrote on Johannes Capistranus 
(q. v.) and Egnatius, patriarch of Constantinople (q. v.). 
Hecke died July 27, 1874. (B. P.) 

Heckel, Johann Christian, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, born at Augsburg in 1747, was dea- 
con in his native city in 1780, and died Dec. 7, 1798, 
leaving, Neues Beicht- und Communionbuch (Augsburg, 
1778, 2 vols.) :— Versuch einer theologischen Encyclopddte 
uad Methodologie (Leipsic, 1778), and some ascetical 
works. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, a v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 289. 
(B. P.) 

Heckel, Johann Friedrich, a German philolo- 
gist and theologian, was born at Gera about 1640. After 
finishing his studies he travelled in Germany and Italy, 

where he connected himself with Magliabecchi and 
Cinelli. On his return he became successively rector 
, of the College of Reichenbach and sub-director of the 
College of Rudolstadt. He spent the last days of his 
life at Plauen and at Oelsnitz, where he died, in 1715, 
leaving, Memoria Freislebiana (Gera, 1664) :— Iis- 
sertatio Historico- Philologica- Theologica, etc. (Chem- 
nitz, 1675) :—Sciagraphia Theologorum Evangelicorum 
(Dresden, 1678) :— Theophili Pistorii Ornithogamelion, 
ete. (ibid. ecd.):— De Constini Duobus Numis (Frankfort, 
1693) :— VWanipulum Primum Epistolarum Singulariam, 
etc.( Plauen, 1695). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Hecker, Jacob Christian, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1727. He studied at 
Leipsic and Gottingen, was in 1751 deacon at Meusel- 
witz, in Altenburg, pastor at Eisleben in 1764, and died 
April 14, 1779. He published, De Oratore Sacro (Göt- 
tingen, 1748):— De Erroribus Vulgi in Libris Sacris 
(eod.): — De Usu Religionis Christiane Œconomico et 
Cicili (Kiel, 1770). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- 
ger Deutschlands, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hecker, Johann Julius, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 2, 1707. He studied at 
Halle, was in 1735 preacher at Potsdam, in 1738 at Ber- 
lin, in 1750 member of consistory, and died June 24, 
1768, leaving a few ascetical works, See Döring, Die 
pelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hedinger, Jonass REINHARD, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Sept. 7, 1664. 
He accumpanied the duke Johann Friedrich of Wür- 
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minister, was born in Sweden in 1803, of humble par- 
ents, who gave him a fair education. When twenty- 
two years old he joined a band of adventurous youths, 
who volunteered to take two frigates from Sweden to 
their purchasers in one of the South American republics, 
After a tempestuous voyage, instead of reaching South 
America they landed in New York. Mr. Hedstrom 
soon made arrangements to return to Sweden, but on 
the eve of his departure was robbed of his money. He 
was shortly afterward led to Willett Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, N. Y., experienced religion, and on 
reaching his Swedish home began holding Methodist 
class-meetings and prayer-meetings, the first ever held 
in that land. In 1835 he returned to New York, joined 
the New York Conference, and in it travelled the fol- 
lowing circuits: Charlotte, Jefferson, Coeymans, Wind- 
ham,Catskill, and Prattsville. In 1845 he was appointed 
to the Swedish mission, with his headquarters in the 
famous Bethel ship for Scandinavian seamen, foot of 
Carlisle Street, N. Y. He began by boarding, when 
possible, every incoming ship from Scandinavia or Den- 
mark before it touched the shore, and distributing 
among the emigrants Bibles and tracts, telling them 
where they could find good temporary homes, and invit- 
ing them to the Bethel ship. Ina single day he might 
be found in the counting-room of the rich gathering 
funds for the mission, far out on the deep seeking the 
lost sheep, at his desk answering letters from all parte 
of the world, at the bedside of the sick and dying, and 
pleading from his pulpit with the waiting throng to 
accept Christ. Thus he continued till his death, May 
6, 1877. Mr. Hedstrom was thoroughly devoted to his 
work, had a simplicity of manner and fund of experi- 
mental Christianity that won the hearts of all. His 
religion was full of joy, and bis life of success, See 
Minutes af Annual Conferences, 1878, i, 42; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, & v. 

Heeser, Jonann, a Reformed theologian, who died 
in 1716, is the author of Prodomus Criticus seu Observa- 
tiones Philologice in Omnes Voces Chaldaicas et Multas 
Hebraicus Veteris Testamenti (Amsterdam, 1696, 1714): 
—UST 33X sive Lexici Philologici, Hebrao-Chaldeo 
Sacri, Pars I (1714). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 367; 
Steinschneider, Bibl. //andbuch, s. v.; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Hegelmayer, Tnomas GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born July 30, 1730. He 
studied at Tübingen, was in 1761 preacher, in 1777 pro- 
fessor of thevlogy, and died April 13, 1786. He pub- 
lished, De Sanctis Mundum et Angelos Judicaturis in 1 
Cor, vi, 3 (Tübingen, 1755):--Chaldaismi Biblici Fun- 
damenta (1770) :—Commentatio pro loco Eusebii in Hist. 
Eceles, iv, 13 (1777) :—De Peccato Originali atque Spe- 
ciatim (1778) :—Oratio in Verba Ps. cx, 1 (1780) :—An 
et quo Sensu Patres Antenicent Christum Dicerint Crea- 
turum (1781):—De Georvevaria (1784). See Döring, 
Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s.v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 110, 239, 402, 410, 422, 433, 446, 447, 
596, 597. (B. P.) 

Heguménos (from nyéopat, to rule), in the Greek 
church, the superior of a convent, the abbot or urchi- 
mandrite of a monastery. 


Heidelberg Confession. 
CATECHISM. 


Heidenreich, Esaias, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Lemberg, April 10, 1532. He 
studied at Frank fort, was preacher at Lemberg, Schweide- 
nitz, and at Breslau. In the latter place, where he died 
in 1589, he was also professor of theology at the gymna- 


See HEIDELBERG 


temberg as chaplain to France, was in 1692 military- 
preacher, in 1698 court-preacher and member of con- 
sistury, and died Dec. 28, 1704. He wrote, De Fadere 
Gratia : —Queestiones Veratæ de Testamenti Veteris Na- 
tura a Noro Discrepantia, and some ascetical worka. 
See Jöcher, A llgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Hedstrom, OLıF G., a noted Methodist Episcopal 


sium. He published sermons on Ruth, Joshua, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, and Micah. See Jdcher, A lUgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Heidenreich, Johannes, 2 German theologian, 
brother of Esaias, was born April 21, 1542, at Lemberg. 
He studied at Frankfort, was in 1573 doctor of theology 
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and professor of philosophy, and finally professor of the- 
ology. He died March 31,1617. He wrote, Hruminatio 
Capitum Doctrine Fratrum, ut Haberi Volunt, in Boke- 
mia et Moravia: —De Patefuctione Trium Personarum 
ta Buptismo Christi Facta. See Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Heidrun, in Scandinavian mythology, was a she- 
goat, said to stand above Walhalla, or the heaven of 
heroes, and feed on the leaves of a tree called Lærath. 
From her teats flows mead enough every day to supply 
all the heroes. 


Heil, an idol of the ancient Saxons in England. 
This image was dashed to pieces by Austin, the English 
apostle, who thereupon built Cerne Abbey, on the banks 
of the Frome, in Dorsetshire. 


Heilbronner, Jacob, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Aug. 15, 1548, at Eberlingen, in 
Wurtemberg. He studied at different universities, was 
in 1575 court-preacher at Zweibriicken, in 1577 doctor 
of theology, in 1581 genera] superintendent at Amberg, 
in 1588 court-preacher at Neuburg, Bavaria, in 1615 
general superintendent at Bebenhausen, Wurtemberg, 
and died Nov. 6, 1619, leaving, Schwenckfeldio-Culvinis- 
mus :—Synopsis Doctrine Calciniane Refulata:—Fla- 
gellatio Jesuitica oder Jesuitische Lehre vom freiwilligen 
Creutz der Geisfelung, See Winer, Hundbuch der theol, 
Lit, i, 497; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Heilbronner, Johann Christlieb, a German 
convert from Judaism (originally Afoses Praeger), who 
lived in the 18th century, and instructed in Hebrew at 
different universities, is the author of Traktat über 
fesaias liii (Tubingen, 1710):— Klare Beweisthiimer 
dass Jesus der wahre Messius und Gottes Sohn sei ( Dres- 
den, 1715):—Confutatio Exceptionum Jud. contra Genea- 
logian Christi, Speciutim Illarum in Chissuk Emuna 
(1718; also in German). See Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 
868; Kalkar, /erael und die Kirche, p. 104; Furst, Bibl 
Jud. i, 374; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Heilbronner, Philip, a German divine, brother 
of Jacob, was born June 30, 1546. For some time a 
preacher, he was called in 1574 as professor of theology 
at the gymnasium in Lauingen, took the degree as doc- 
tor of theology in 1577, attended the colloquy at Ratis- 
ton in 1601, and died April 17, 1616. He wrote, Loci 
Communes in Epistolas ad Galatus, Timotheum et Titum: 
—Vaticinia Prophetarum in Locos Communes Digesta : 
—Postcolloguium Ratisbonense : — Antithesis Doctrinæ 
Petri Apostoli et Pontificis Romani :— Synopsis Vario- 
rum flujus Temporis Errorum: — Liber de Innocentia 
Lutheri, etc. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 
žon, 3. v. (B. P.) 

Heim, Francois Josern, a French painter, was 
born at Belfort, Dec. 16, 1787. He studied in the Ecole 
Centrale of Strasburg, and in 1803 entered the studio 
of Vincent, at Paris. In 1827 he was commissioned to 
decorate the Gallery Charles X in the Louvre, and 
completed his decorations of the conference-room of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1844. He was made member 
of the legion of honor in 1855, and died Sept. 29, 1865. 
Among his paintings of religious subjects are, Return 

of Jacob, in the Musée de Bordeaux; St. John; Res- 
urrection of Lazarus, in the Cathédral Autun; Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Cyr, in St. Gervais; Martyrdom of St. 
Laurence, in Notre Dame; and his great picture of the 


Massacre of the Jews, in the Louvre. See Encyclop. 
Brit. 9th ed. s. v. 


Heimdal, in Norse mythology, is the son of Odin, 
born of nine Jote-maidens, so that all were mothers of 
this god. From them he inherited beauty and great- 
ness, from his father wisdom and power, and Odin placed 
him as guard of the Bifröst bridye, where he lives in a 
beautiful palace, Himminbiorg (heavenly castle), and 
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enemies come near the bridge. When he is awake the 
gods cau safely slumber, fur no one can approach with- 
out his knowledge. At night he can see a distance of 
one bundred miles, he hears the grass and hairs grow, 
and sleeps as little as an eagle. When enemies ap- 
proach he takes his born and makes a great noise, and 
the Asas and the Einheriar, and the heroes in Walhalla 
assemble for combat. ‘This takes place especially at the 
destruction of the world. He has a surname, Gullintani 
(gold-tooth), from the fact that his teeth are made of 
gold. 

Heinemann, Jeremian, a Jewish writer of Ger- 
many, was born July 20, 1788, and died at Berlin, Oct. 
16, 1855. He published, Jedidja, a Jewish review (Ber- 
lin, 1817-43) : — Gebete an den kohen Festen (Leipsic, 
1841) :—Kutechiomus der jüd. Religion (1812) :— Sama- 
lung der die religiöse und bürgerliche Verfassung der Ju- 
den in den Preuss. Staaten betreffender Gesetze, etc. (1821- 
28): — Allgemeines Gebetbuch der Israeliten (1838): — 
Religions- und Schulreden fur Israeliten (eod.) :— Der 
Prophet Iesaia, the Hebrew text with Rashi, Chaldee, 
and commentary (1842):—Der Pentateuch, with Tar- 
gum, Rashi, German translation, and Hebrew commen- 
tary (1831-33). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 873 sq.; Kay- 
werling, Bibliothek jid. Kanzelredner, i, 4113; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 198, 523. (B. P.) 

Heiner, Extras, D.D., an esteemed German Re- 
formed minister, was born at Taneytown, Md., Sept. 16, 
1810. He early connected with the Church; studied 
theology in the seminary of the Reformed Church at 
York, Pa., under the Rev. Lewis Mayer, D.D.; was li- 
censed and ordained in 18338, and installed as pastor of 
the Refurmed Church in Emmittsburg, Md. He was 
called to Baltimore in 1835, where he remained, faith- 
fully preaching the gospel of the grace of God, to the 
close of his life, Oct. 20, 1868. Dr. Heiner was a man 
of respectable talents, good culture, deep piety, and great 
zeal, combined with a vast amount of practical tact. 
He was an acceptable preacher, and a most excellent 
pastor, enjoying to the last the full and unabated confi- 
dence of his people. He took a deep interest in the 
cause of missions, as well as in all the other benevolent 
operations of the Church, and did much to extend the 
Reformed Church in the city of Baltimore by his eamest 
and disinterested labora, He published the first volume 
of Dr. Mayer's //istory of the German Reformed Church, 
to which he prefixed a sketch of the author’s life and 
labors, See Harbaugh, Futhers of the Reformed Church, 
iv, 271. 

Heinrichs, Can. Frienricn Ernst, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1798. He was or- 
dained for the ministry in 1823, and was from 1827 
pastor at Detmold. He died Dec. 30, 1882, doctor of 
theology and member of consistory, leaving De iis, que 
Potissimum Contulerint ad Lutherum Sacrorum Refor- 
matorem Sensim Effingendum (Göttingen, 1819). See 
Winer, H/andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 742. (B. P.) 

Heinroth, Jon ann CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH AUGUST, 
a German peychologist, was born at Leipeic, Jan. 17, 
1778, and died there in 1848, a doctor and professor of 
medicine. He wrote, Pistodice oder Resultate freier 
Forschung uber Geschichte, Philosophie und Glauben (Leip- 
sic, 1829):— Der Schlussel zu Himmel und Holle im 
Menschen (1829) :— Die Luge (1884):— Geschichte und 
Kritik des Mystictsmus (1880). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 863, 483, 493, 595; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 5681. (B. P.) 

Heinsberg, Jean De, a Belgian prelate of the 15th 
century, was at first canon of Liege and archdeacon of 
Hesbaye, and became bishop of Liege at the age of 
twenty-three, In 1444 he resolved to goto Palestine, 
in pursuance of a vow, but on arriving at Venice, wrote 
to the bey of Tunis, and was refused permission. He 
died in 1459. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Heinsius, Jonaxx Grone, a Lutheran theologian 


gazes about to see whether mountain giants or other | of Germany, who died at Reval in 1733, published Se 
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Batteo Sacerdotis Magni (Wittenberg, 1719) :—Kurze 
Fragen aus der Kirchenhistorie des Neuen Testaments 
(Jena, 1724,6 parts; 3d ed. 1731 8q., 12 parte) :—Fragen 
aus der Kirchenhistorie des Alien Testaments (ibid. eod. 
8 parts). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s v. 
(B P.) 

Heinson, Jonann Tueopor, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Hanover, July 5, 1665. 
He studied at Helmstädt, and continued his Oriental 
studies in England. In 1695 he was first preacher at 
Melle, in the duchy of Osnabriick, in 1698 general su- 
perintendent and court-preacher of Kast Frisia, accept- 
ed in 1711 a call to Hamburg, and died Sept. 21, 1726, 
leaving, De Nominibus et Essentia Dei ( Helmstiidt, 
1690): — De Puradiso ejusque A missione et Custodta 
(ibid. 1698). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. i, 375; Jocher, 
Aligemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 


Heiric, Saint, a French monk, was born about 884, 
at Hery, near Auxerre. It is supposed that his sur- 
name has been given to him more on account of his 
knowledge than for his actions. At the age of seven 
be was intrusted by his parents to the care of the Bene- 
dictine monks of St. Germain d'Auxerre, from whom he 
received his first instruction. He afterwards went to 
the abbey of Fulda, where he was instructed by Haimon, 
a disciple of Alcuin. Some time later he left Fulda to 
go to Ferrière, to put himself under the discipline of 
the abbot Lupus. He died about 881. For his numerous 
Writings we refer to Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8 v. 


Hel (cocer), in Norse mythology, was the daughter 
of Loke and the giantess 
Angerbode, sister of the 
wolf Fenris and the snake 
Jormungand. The three 
sisters were the most 
frightful creations of the 
infernal regions, and as 
the Asas knew what dan- 
gers awaited them from 
these monsters,theythrew 
the snake into the sea, 
where she grew until she 
encircled the whole earth 
as the Midgard snake. 
They also chained the 
wolf Fenris, and placed 
the third child in the in- 
fernal region. There she 
rules over all who do not 
die as warriors on the 
battle-field. She devours 
men, and lives on their 
marrow and brain. 


Hela, in Slavonic my- 
thology, was originally a 
Scandinavian deity, but 
worshipped also by the 
Wends, although in an- 
other sense, and with tHe attributes of an evil and angry 
deity. She was represented as a large woman, with a 
lion's open mouth. She was implored to protect from 
evil advice. 


Held, August H. M., a Lutheran minister, was 
born Feb. 22, 1806, at Knoop, near Kiel,Germany. After 
preparatory study at Kiel he entered the College of 
Renzbarg, and at the close of his theologica] course was 
ordained as a Lutheran minister. Instead of entering 
the pastoral work, he established the Held Institute at 
Kiel, which he condueted with signal ability for many 
years. In 1847 he arrived in America, For a time he 
was assistant pastor of St. Matthew's Church, New York 
city. Subsequently he founded St. Mark’s Church, in 
Sixth Street. A division occurring in the congrega- 





Figure of Hel. 
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tion, a large portion followed him and formed the nue 
cleus of St. John’s Church, which at first held its meet- 
ings in the old Hope Chapel, and afterwards in the New 
York University building on Washington Square. In 
1858 St. John's purchased the present church edifice in 
Christopher Street. For twenty-two years he was pas- 
tor of this church, and gathered about him one of the 
largest Lutheran congregations in New York. ‘Two 
years before his death he was obliged to relinquish the 
pastorate on account of declining health. He died in 
New York city, March 31, 1881. See Lutheran Obdser- 
ver, April 8, 1881. 


Held, Carl Friedrich Wilhelm, a Protestant 
theologian, was born in 1830 at Treptow, Pomerania, 
In 1852 he was repetent at Géttingen, in 1860 professor 
at Zurich, in 1866 at Breslau, and accepted a call to 
Bonn in 1867, He died May 80, 1870, leaving De Opere 
Jesu Christi Salutari, etc. (Gottingen, 1860) :—Jesus 
der Christ. 16 Apologetische Vorträge über die Grund- 
lehren des Christenthums (Zurich, 1865) :— Moderne Well- 
anschauung und Christenthum (Breslau, 1866) :—Selbst- 
zeugnisse Jesu in 15 Betrachtungen fur die Suchenden un- 
serer Zeit. (B. P.) l 

Held, Christian, a German convert from Juda- 
ism, in the 17th century, was the author of, Beweis aus 
der Schrift von dem dreieinigen Gott (Kiel, 1681) :— Vio- 
toria Christiana contra Judæos (Giessen, 1684). See 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 977 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 376; Jöch- 
cr, Aligemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, ù v. (B. P.) 


Helding, Mıcnavı. See Sriponius, MICHAEL, 


Heleph. Of Beit-Lif, which is now generally ac- 
cepted as the modern representative of this place, the 
following is the description in the Memoirs (i, 201) ac- 
companying the Ordnance Survey : “ A village built of 
stone, containing about one hundred and fifty Moslems 
(Guérin says eighty Metawileh), situated on a hill-top, 
with a few olives and arable land. Two cisterns and 
a birket (pool) near by supply the water.” 


Helffenstein, Samur, D.D., a prominent German 
Reformed minister, son of Rev. Jobn C. Albert Helffen- 
stein, was born at Germantown, Pa., April 17, 1775. 
He studied privately, partly under Rev. Mr. Stöck, and 
partly under Rev. Dr. Melsheimer. His theological 
studies he prosecuted under Rev. Dr. William Hendel, 
the elder, pastor of the Reformed Church on Race Street, 
Philadelphia. He entered the ministry in 1796 or 
1797. After preaching for a short time in Montgomery 
County, he received a call to the Race Street Church, 
as successor to his theological preceptor, who died about 
this time. Here he labored for a period of thirty two 
or three years, when he retired from the active duties 
of the ministry, and spent the remainder of his days at 
his private residence in North Wales, Montgomery Co., 
where he died, Oct. 17, 1866. Dr. Helffenstein was a 
man of fine talents, thorough education, and superior 
pulpit abilities. He prepared a large number of young 
men for the ministry, and also took a deep interest in 
the establishment of the literary and theological insti- 
tutions of the Reformed Church. In 1846 he published 
a work on didactic theology, which probably embodied 
the substance of his lectures to the students whom in 
earlier life he had under tuition, See Harbaugh, Fathers 
of the Germ. Ref. Church, iv,81. (D.Y. H.) 


Helgoland, in Norse mythology, was an island of 
the North Sea, also called Foseteslund, from the god 
Fosete. It contained only herds, sacred to the god, an 
altar, and a spring, to drink from which was very bene- 
ficial. 


Helheim, in Norse mythology, is the kingdom of 
the cruel Hel (q. v.), large and extended, intersected by 
thirty-two rivers, which spring from the spring Hwer- 
gelmer, and one of which encircles the entire country. 
The gold-covered bridge, Gjalar, spans this valley. A 
maiden giantess, Modgudur, who keeps guard here, in- 
quires of every one his name and family, and shows 
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them the way to the palace of Hel. A high iron lat- 
tice surrounds the kingdom, and after having passed 
this, the visitor finds himself in one of the nine worlds. 
There are two maidens keeping guard also in Hel’s 
palace; they have iron blood, which, when it falls to 
the ground, causes quarrel and war. Hel's palace con- 
tains a hall, Eliud, her table is called Hungur (hunger), 
Ganglate and Ganglot are her servant and maid, Kor 
her bed, Blick and Böl her covering. In Helheim or 
Nifiheim lives the evil snake, Nidhégr, which gnaws at 
one of the three roots of the ash-tree, Ygdrasil. ‘There, 
in a cave, the dog Garmr lives, who is to bring about 
the death of an Asa at the destruction of the world, 
Helheim is not a place of punishment, but simply the 
dwelling-place of those who do not die of wounds on 
the battle-field. After the end of the world, the good 
are separated from the bad, the former go to eternal 
joy in Gimle (heaven), the latter tu Nastrond. 


Heling, Macrice, a Lutheran theologian, was born 
Ín 1523 at Friedland, Prussia. He studied at different 
universities, was in 1550 rector at Eisleben, in 1556 su- 
perintendent at Nuremberg, and died Oct. 2, 1595, leav- 
ing, Colloquium Eve et Maria Virginis:—De Perpetua 
Ecclesta Conservatione Ministrorum :—De Argumenta 
Librorum Josue, Judicum, Ruth et 2 Librorum Samu- 
elis et Locorum Communium Contiquutiones Breres. See 
Zeltner, Leben und Schriften Helings (Altdorf, 1715); 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Helios, in Greek mythology (among the Romans 
Sol), the god of the sun, was one of the Titanides, broth- 
er of Selene and Aurora, all three children of the Titan 
Hyperion and the Titanid Thia. Helios rides in the 
wagon of the sun, drawn by four flashing steeds, borne 
from sea to sea, and gives the world the day. Aurora 
precedes, opens the sun’s portals, strews ruses on his 
path, glowing rays and golden locks undulate about bis 
head, a light dress, woven from the breath of Zephyrus, 





Autique Representation of the Sun-god, 


flies about his hips, when he comes forth out of his pal- 
ace. The latter lies in the west of the known world, 
where the sun sets. In order to come from here to the 
east, he sails back during the night in a golden canoe 
until he arrives again at the east. Near his palace 
were his herds and his gardens, As every god bad a 
seat of worship, so Rhodes was especially sacred to He- 
lios. Besides this the castle of Corinth belonged to 
him. According to Diodorus, Helios was a son of king 
Hyperion and his sister Basilea. The brothers of the 
king, fearing the latter would excel them in power, 
murdered him and drowned Helios. 


Helkath-has-surim. Tristram thinks (Bible 
Places, p. 115) that a reminiscence of the battle here 
“seems to be preserved in a broad, smooth valley close 
to Gibeon [el-Jib], called Wady el-'A ksar, ‘the vale of 
the soldiery.” It runs north-west from the village. 


Helladius, bishop or Cæsarea, in Cappadocia, 
succeeded his teacher, Basil the Great, in that see in 
878. He attended two councils of Constantinople in 
881 and 394. His life of St. Basil is cited by Dama- 
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scenus, but the authenticity of that work is doubtfal, 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Helladius, bishop or Tarsus, lived about A.D. 
430. He made himself remarkable by his affection for 
Nestorius, and was deprived of his bishopric on that 
account. But it was restored to him again on the con- 
dition that he would join himself with those who pro- 
nounced the anathema against Nestorius. There are 
extant of him six letters. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. v. 


Helm, James ISBELL. D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and afterwards an Episcopal, was born in Washing- 
ton County, Tenn., April 25, 1811. He graduated from 
Georgetown College, Ky., in 1833, and from Princeton 
Thevlogical Seminary in 1836. He was ordained an 
evangelist by the Presbytery of West Tennessee, June 
23,.1838; labored as a missionary in Giles County in 
1837 and 1838; was pastor at Salem, N. J., in 1840; 
teacher at Newton in 1852; at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1833, 
and at Princeton, N. J., in 1855. He was reordained in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1860; was an as- 
sistant rector in St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa, 
from 1860 to 1862; rector at St. Paul's Church, Sing 
Sing, N. Y., in 1863, and died there Oct. 15, 1880. See 
Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 94. 


Helmbreker, Treoporr, an eminent Dutch paint- 
er, was born at Haarlem in 1624, and was instructed in 
the school of Peter Grebber. On the death of that 
master he visited Rome, and spent some time in Flor- 
ence and Naples. He finally settled at Rome, where 
he executed for the church of the Jesuits a noble land- 
scape, in which is introduced The Temptation of Christ 
in the Desert. At Naples, in the refectory of the Jes- 
uits’ College, are three sacred subjects, most admirably 
executed: Christ tn the Gurden; Christ Carrying his 
Cross ; and The Crucifixion. Helmbreker died at Kome 
in 1694, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, 

Biog. Hist.of the Fine Arts.6.v. 


Helmer, CHARLES Dowss, 
a Congregational minister, was 
born at Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Nov. 18, 1827. After spend- 
ing two years in Hamilton 
College, he entered Yale, from 
which he graduated in 1852, 
The two years following he 
was a teacher in the Deaf-and- 
Dumb Institution in New York 
city. In 1857 he graduated 
from Union Theological Sem- 
É | inary. The next two years 

| he spent in Europe. He was 

ordained pastor of Plymouth 

Church, Milwaukee, Wis.,Sept. 
11, 1859, from which he was dismissed, May 31, 1865; 
from December, 1866, to December, 1875, he was pastor 
of Union Park Church, Chicago, Il; from March, 1877, 
until his death, he was pastor of Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. The degree of D.D. which 
was offered to him in 1875 by Beloit College, was de- 
clined. He died April 28, 1879" See Cong. Year-book, 
1880, p. 21. 

Helmich, WERNER, a Dutch Protestant divine, and 
one of the early promoters of the reformed religion in 
that country, was born at Utrecht in 1551. In 1579 he 
was chosen pastor of his felluw-citizens. In 1582 he 
was the first to preach the Protestant religion openly 
in the cathedral of Utrecht. He was pastor at Am- 
sterdam in 1602, and died Aug. 29, 1608, leaving Analy- 
sis of the Psalms (1644). 


Helmont, Sxeres Jamrs van, a Flemish painter, 
the son of Matthew, was born at Antwerp, April 17, 
1683, and studied under his father, also the fine works 
of great masters at Brussels, His principal works are 
in the churches at Brussels. In the Church of Mary 
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is a fine picture of the Martyrdom of St. 

Barbara; in St. Michael’s is the Triumph of David; 

and at the Carmelites one of his most capital works, 

representing Elisha Sacrificing the Priests of Baal. 

He died st Brussels, Aug. 21,1726. See Hoefer, Nouv. 

Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spuoner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 

Arts, &V. 

Helmstadian Controversy, a name given to 
the controversy raised by Calixtus in the 17th century, 
from Helmstadt, the place where it originated. See 
CALIXTINES, 

Helwig, Johann Andreas, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan. 26, 1668, at Berlin. He 
studied at different universities, was in 1693 adjunct of 
the philosophical faculty at Wittenberg, in 1695 adjunct 
of the cathedral church at Reval, and in 1696 pastor at 
Narva. In 1713 he was again at Reval, and died Feb. 
1, 1720, leaving, De Nomine Missa in Sanctorum Hono- 
rem Celebrate (Rostock, 1691):—De Scepticismo Car- 
testi (Wittenberg, 1692) :— De Punibus Fucierum contra 
Witsium (eod.):— De Nomine Jehovah Patribus [qnoto 
(eod.) :—De Simone Mago (1698). See Gadebusch, Zie- 
fandische Bibliothek; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Helwig, Jacob, a Lutheran theologian and bishop 
of Esthonia, who died Jan. 19, 1684, is the author of, 
Disp. de Emanuele : — De Passione Christi Jeav3pwrov: 
— De Statu Eziranitonis Seav3pwrov. See Witte, 
Diarium; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Furst, Biol. Jud. i, 378. (B. P.) 

Hemenway, Fraxcis Dana, D.D., 2 Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Chelsea, Vt., Nov. 10, 
1830. He was converted in early life, graduated from 
the Concord Biblical Institute in 1858, taught in New- 
bury Seminary, where he had formerly been a pupil, 
joined the Vermont Conference, and in 1855 was sta- 
tioned at Montpelier, where he remained two years, and 
then located on account of ill-health. In 1857 he re- 
‘soved to Evanston, Ill., as principal of a preparatory 
school there, and soon after was elected adjunct pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature in the Garrett Biblical In- 
@titute of that place. He was afterwards promoted to 
the chair of Biblical exegesis, and finally made pro- 
fessor of exegetical theology, having meanwhile be- 

come a member of the Michigan Conference, and in 
1861 he was temporarily a pastor in Kalamazoo, and 
the following year was transferred to the Rock River 
Conference, and stationed in Chicago. He was a dele- 
gate to the General Conference in 1876. He died April 
19, 1884. See Minutes of Annual Conference, 1884, 
p 342. 

Hemiphorium (ńppópıov), a priestly upper gar- 
ment, probably a short pallium (q. v.). 

Hemmenway, Moses, D.D., a Congregational 
Minister, was born in Framingham, Mass., in 1735. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1753, and after 
preaching at Lancaster, Boston, Townsend, and Wren- 
tham, Mass., and at New Ipswich, N. H., for short peri- 
ods, ministered a year in Wells, where he was ordained 
regular pastor, Aug. 8,1759. Near the close of 1810 he 
was compelled to cease preaching on account of a can- 
cer in the face, and he died in Wells, April 5, 1811. 
Many of bis published writings are of a controversial 
character. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
1, S41. 

Hempel, Albert Ephraim, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born April 24, 1670. He studied 
at Leipsic and Wittenberg, was pastor at Nordhausen 
in 1692, licentiate of theology at Wittenberg in 1697, 
doctor of theology in 1711, and died March 25, 1722, 
leaving, De Spiris Corone Christi (Leipsic, 1686) :—De 
Theclogice Onomatologiu : — De rexvogrt{jig Dicina ex 
Jn. rrri, 10 (Wittenberg, 1691) :—De Chiliusmd De- 
scripto et Rejecto (1692) :—Consilium Dei circa Hominis 
Creationem ex Gen. i, 26 (1697 ):— De Resurrectione 
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Spirituali. See Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Hempel, Christian Gottlob, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was bsr.) in 1748, at Horburg, near 
Merseburg. He studied at Leipsic, ar“ died Feb. 11, 
1824. He published, Beitrag zur richtigen Erklärung 
des Kryptopelagianismus ( Leipsic, 1783 ):— Irrlichter 
und Irrgdnye (Köthen, 1790), and other ascetical works, 
See Döring, Lie gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 3. v. 
(B. P.) 

Hempel, Ernst Wilhelm, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1745. He studied at 
Leipsic. In 1769 he was university preacher at Leip- 
sic, professor of philosophy in 1776, in 1787 professor of 
theology, and died April 12, 1799, leaving, Cuinam S.S. 
Trinitatis Persone, Promulgatio Legis Precipue Tri- 
buendu sit (Leipsic, 1771):—De Suptentta Dei (1773) :— 
Prima Lingua Ebrea Elementa (1776, 1789) :— Kurze 
und treue Beschreibung der Kennicotschen Bibelausqabe 
(1777) :—De reru Significatione Vocabuli Semen (1787): 
— De Deo Invisibili (1790-91, 4 parts) :— De loco Galat. 
iii, 20 (1792) :—Fidem Litteris Sacris Habendum Ra- 
tions Convenienter Postulari (1794,4 parts). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s. v. (B. PX 

Hemphill, Joux, D.D., an Associate Reformed min- 
ister, was born in County Derry, Ireland, in 1761. He 
arrived at Philadelphia shortly after the close of the 
American Revolution, le was a tailor by trade. He 
graduated at Dickinson College in 1792, was ordained 
at Greencastle in 1794-95, went south on a missionary 
tour, and returned to Greencastle in Mav, 1795. In 
1796 he was installed pastor of Hopewell, Union, and 
Ebenezer, remaining in this connection until a short 
time previous to his death, which occurred May 80, 
1832, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, IX, 
iv. 62. 

Hen, a name fot spirits among the Lao-Tseu, in 
China. They are the souls of those who are neither 
good nor evil. They are generally friendly to man, 
and though invisible, they perform many good offices 
for him. The emperor puts his country under their 
protection, and he deposes or degrades them if they 
neglect their duty. 

Henchman, Humpnrry, an English prelate, was 
made bishop of Salisbury in 1660, bishop of London in 
1663, and died Oct. 7, 1675. He published, Diatriba 
Præliminaris 11. Hammondi Tract, de Confirmatione 
Præfixa (1661). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, und A mer, 
Authors, 8. v. 

Hencke, Grore Jouans, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1681. He studied at Halle, 
and died as preacher at Glauchau, April 12, 1720, leav- 
ing, De Use LXX Interpretum in Noro Testumento 
(Halle, 1709): — Jntroductio ad Libros Apocryphos 
(1710):— Prolegomena ad Libros A pocryphos Veteris 

Testamenti (1711) :—De Textu Novi Test, Graco:—De 
Usu Librorum A pocryphorum Vet. Test. in Noro Testam, 
(eod.). He also published a number of sermons, See 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Henckel, Jonaxnx Orro, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Marburg, Nov. 22, 1636. He 
studied at different universities, was doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology at Rinteln, and died Dec. 22, 1682, 
leaving, Disputationes de Peccatis:—e Ministerio Ec- 
clesiastico :— De Latrone Converso -—De Peccato Origi- 
nis :— De Omniscientia Caurnis Christi :—De Schtamate, 
See Götz, Elogia Theologarum; Jöcher, A Ugemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hendel, Wituiam, D.D., an eminent German Re- 
formed minister, son of the Rev. Dr. William Hendel, 
was born in Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 14, 1768. After com- 
pleting his preparatory studies he entered Columbia 
College in New York, where he passed through a regu- 
lar collegiate course, His theological studies he pur- 
sued in the seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., under 
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the Rev. Drs. Gross and Livingston. In 1792 he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, and the fullowing vear 
ordained, and installed as pastor of the Tulpehocken 
charge, in Berks County, Pa. He resigned this charge 
in 1823, and removed to Womelsdorf, in the same coun- 
ty, where he died, July 11, 1846. Dr. Hendel mani- 
fested a deep interest in the cause of education, and in 
consequence had to suffer some persecution. See Har- 
baugh, Futhers of the Ref. Church, iii, 58. (D. Y. H.) 


Henderson, Isaac J., D. D. a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Natchez, Miss., Jan. 6, 1812. He 
graduated at Jefferson College in 1831, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1835. Soon after his li- 
cense he spent two years as an evangelist in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana; then came to Galveston, 
Texas; accepted a call, and in a short time secured 
funds for the erection of the first Presbyterian church 
there. About 1850 he accepted a call to Jackson, Miss. 
In 1852 he went tu Prytania Street Church in New 
Orleans, aud labored over eleven years. In 1866 he 
began to preach at Annapolis, Md. He died Dec. 8, 
1875. Dr. Henderson was faithful, practical, and inter- 
esting to all classes. See Necrol. Report of Princeton 
Theol. Sem. 1876, p. 21. 


Henderson, James, M.D., a Scotch Congrega- 
tional medical missionary, was born in 1880, aud re- 
ceived a careful religious training by a pious widowed 
mother. He began life as a shepherd-boy, but spent 
several sessions at the Edinburgh University. He of- 
fered his services to the London Missionary Society, 
and after six months of private theological instruction, 
during which time he received his degree of M. D. from 
the University of St. Andrewa, he set sail for Shanghai, 
China. On his arrival, in 1860, he immediately ap- 
plied himself with his characteristic zeal to medical 
work, and his thorough devotion, united with his re- 
markable surgical skill, soon raised the reputation of 
the Chinese hospital to the highest point. In June, 
1865, he war seized with fever, and died July 81 follow- 
ing. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1866, p. 258. 


Henderson, Matthew H., D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was rector for several years in 
Newark, N. J., until about 1856; subsequently he re- 
moved to Athens, Ga., where he became rector of Em- 
manuel Church, and there remained until Ins death, 
Dec. 2, 1872. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 188. 


Henderson, Robert, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Washington County, Va., May 31, 
1764. Being left an orphan at an early age, he strug- 
gled hard in obtaining an education, He was licensed 
and ordained by the Abingdon Presbytery in 1788, and 
was pastor at Danbridge, Tenn., where he remained 
more than twenty years. He afterwards preached at 
Pisgah, Murfrees Spring, Nashville, and Franklin. He 
died in July, 1834. Dr. Henderson was a most earnest 
and vigorous supporter of gospel orders, especially as 
connected with the worship of God, See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer, Pulpit, iii, 528. 


Hengel, Wessex ALBERT vAN,a Dutch theologian, 
was born at Leyden, Nov. 12, 1779, where he also re- 
ceived his theological education. In 1803 he was pas- 
tor at Kalslagen, in 1805 at Driehuizen, in 1810 at 
Grootrebroek, in 1815 professor of theology at Frane- 
ker, and in 1818 professor at Amsterdam. In 1827 he 
was called to Leyden, and died Feb. 6, 1871. He wrote, 
A nnotationes tn Loca Nonnulla Nori Testamenti (Am- 
sterdam, 1824) :— Institutto Oratoris Sacri (Leyden, 
1829) :—Commentarius Perpetuus in Epistolam Pauli ad 
Philippenses (1838) :—Commentarius Perpetuus in Prio- 
ris Pauli ad Corinthios Epistole Cuput Quintum Deci- 
mum (1851) :—J/nterpretatio Pauli Epistole ud Romanos 
(1854-59, 2 vols.) :— Five Epistles to Strauss, on his Life 
of Jesus (2d ed. 1824) :— Merttorum Jounnis Henrici van 
der Pulm Commemoratio Brevis (1840). See Winer, 
Handbuch der thevl, Lit, i, 241; ii, 61,111; Zuchold, 
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Bibl. Theol. i, 585 ; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hengstenberg, WiLuELY von, a Protestant the 
ologian of Germany, and cousin of the famous theolo- 
gian, was born Feb. 9, 1804, at Elberfeld. He studied 
at Erlangen and Berlin, and for a number of years 
acted as tutor to prince William. In 1838 he entered 
upon his ministerial functions at Radensleben, and 
about the same time was ennobled. From 1841 to 
1854 he was pastor at Teltow, and when the court- 
preacher, von Gerlach, died, Hengstenberg was appoint- 
ed as bis successor, in 1854, at the recommendation of 
the general superintendent, Dr. Hoffmann. After the 
latter's death he was made first court-preacher, and died 
Sept. 25, 1880. Hengstenberg was no writer, but he 
left lasting memorials in such institutions as Bethanien 
and Betheada, in the capital of the German empire. 
He was a warm friend of the home mission, and a 
preacher in the true sense of the word, (B. P.) 


Henich, Jonass, a Lutheran divine of Germany, 
was born Jan. 1, 1616. He studied at different univer- 
sities, was in 1643 professor of Hebrew at. Rinteln, in 
1651 professor of theology, and died June 27,1671. He 
wrote, Compendium Theologie :— De Veritate Religionis 
Christiane :—Historie Ecclesiastice Partes Tres :—In- 
stifutiones Theoloyicee : — De Gratia et Preedestinativne:— 
De Sanctissimo S. Trinitatis Mysterio :— De Veneratione 
Nominis Dicini Jehorah :—De Auctoritate A ntiquitatis 
Ecctestastice et Conciliorum :—De Bonis Fidelium Ope- 
ribus. See Sagittarius, /ntroductio ad Historiam Ecele- 
siusticam; Jöcher, Aligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Henil, in the mythology of the Vandals, was a pro- 
tecting god, who was worshipped under the symbol of 
a staff, with a hand wearing an iron ring. 


Henke, Erxet Lupwic THKODOR, a Protestant 
| theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 22, 1804, at Helm- 
,stidt, He studied at Göttingen and Jena, took his de- 
gree as doctor of philosophy in 1826, and commenced 
the academical career at Jena in 1827 by presenting 
his De Epistule.qna arnaba Trilwitur, Authentia. In 
1828 he was appointed theological professor at the 
“Collegium Carolinum” in Brunswick, in 1833 was 
called to Jena, in 1839 to Marburg. and died there, Dec. 
1, 1872. He published, Georg Culiztus und seine Zeit 
(Halle, 1858-60, 2 vols.) :—7heologorum Sazonicorum 
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Consensus Repetitus Fidei Vere Lutheranæ (Marburg, 
846) : — Consensus Repetitus Fidei Vere Lutherane 
(ibid, 1847). He also contributed to the first edition 
of Herzog’s Reul- Encyclop., to the Hallische Encyctop., 
and other similar works. His lectures on the Church 


| [listory since the Reformation were published by Gass 


(Halle, 1874-78, 2 vols.); those on homiletics and litur- 
gics by Zschimmer (ibid. 1876). See Mangold, E. L. 
Th. Henke, Ein Gedenkblatt (Marburg, 1879); Plitt-Her- 
zog, Real-Encyctop. s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 536 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Henley, Samcxt, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
professor of moral philosophy in the college of Will- 
iamsburg, Virginia. He was rector of Rendlesham, 


; Suffolk, and in 1805 principal of the East India College 


at Hertford. He died in 1816. He published several 
Sermons (1771-1803). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s, v. 


Henneberg, Jonan! VALENTIN, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Gotha, Feb. 4, 1782, 
and died March 18, 1831. He published, Vorlesungen 
über die Leidensgeschichte Jesu (Gotha, 1820) :—Com- 
mentur über die Geschichte Jesu Christi ( Leipsic, 1822): 
— Commentar uber die Geschichte des Begrälmisses 
Jesu (1826) :— Homüien über die Let ichte Jesu 
(Gotha, 1809 ):— Lie Schrift des Neuen Teslaments 
(1819). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 559; ii, 
61, 158, 285, 306. (B. P.) 


HENNEQUIER 


. Hennequier, Jerome, a French Dominican, was 
born in 1633. He studied at Douay, was professor of 
theology and philosophy at Cambray in 1675, and died 
March 13,1712, leaving, Cultus Marwe Virginis Vindi- 
catus: — De Absolutione Sucramentalt Percipiendu et 
Impertienda. See Echard, De Scriptoribus Ordinis Do- 
misicanorum ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Hennequin, Arar, a French prelate, became ab- 
bot of Épernay, and afterwards bishop of Rennes, He 
took an active part in the insurrection of the Parisians, 
May 16,1588. In February following the duke of May- 
ence appointed him general counsellor of the union. 
On the recognition of Henry IV (March 22, 1594) the 
bishop of Rennes retired to his diocese, where he died 
in 1596, leaving, Les Confessions de Saint Augustin 
(Paria, 1577): — Brevis Descriptio Sucrificii Missa 
(1579) :—Imstution de Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1582). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a v. 

Henni, Jonx Martin, D.D., an eminent Roman 

Catholic prelate, was born at Obersanzen, canton Grau- 
biinden, Switzerland, June 13, 1805. He studied at the 
gymnasia of St. Gall and Zurich, went to Rome in 1824, 
and was there educated for the priesthood. In 1827 he 
came to America with bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, 
and went to the seminary at Bardstown, Ky., where he 
was ordained priest, Feb. 2, 1829. He was assigned to 
the spiritual charge of the German-speaking Catholics 
of Cincinnati, and was also made professor in the Athe- 
neum in that city, which has since developed into St. 
Xavier’s College. He was afterwards sent as a mis- 
sionary to the north-western part of Ohio. In 1834 he 
was brought back to Cincinnati and made pastor of the 
Holy Trinity Church, and vicar-general to bishop Pur- 
cell. He was a leader in everything pertaining to the 
welfare of the German immigrants, and in 1836 he 
founded and became the first editor of the Wahrheits- 
Sreund. At the Fifth Provincial Council at. Baltimore, 
in 1843, Milwaukee was made a see, and Henni was ap- 
pointed its first bishop, being ordained in the Cathedral 
of Cincinnati, March 19, 1844. In 1847 St. Mary’s 
Church was opened, a cathedral begun, and a hospital 
founded and put in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 
Arehbishop Henni established an orphan asylum, intro- 
duced the School Sisters of Notre Dame, and built two 
charches, In 1855 he opened the seminary of St. Francis 
de Sales. Henni died Sept. 7, 1881. He left a power- 
ful establishment, with three dioceses, 185 priests, 258 
churches, 125 schools. 25 religious and charitable in- 
stitutions, and 200,000 Catholics See (N. Y.) Cutholic 
Araval, 1883, p. 51; De Courcy and Shea, //ist. of the 
Cath. Church in the U. S. p. 594. 


Hennig, Balthasar Gottlob, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Oct. 5, 1742, not far from 
Leipsic. Having completed his studies, he was called 
as professor of Greek and Hebrew to Thorn, and died 
May 31, 1808, superintendent and member of consistory. 
He published, De dp8oropig roù Adyou rijçj adnOiac 
ad Locum 2 Tim. ti, 15 (Leipsic, 1767) :— De Collectione 
Canonum et Decretorum Dionysiuna (1769) :—De Pra- 
stantia A Ulegoriarum Novi Testuments (Thorn, 1773) :— 
De Remo Messia ad Loca Psa. Ixii et lexxiz (1774) :— 
De Notitiis Vet. et Novi Testamenti in Doctrina Christi- 
ana (1781):— De Religione Christiana (1790). See 
mee Die gelekrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 

P.) 

Hennig, Georg Ernst Sigismund, a Lutheran 
ian of Germany, was born Jan. 1,1746, at Jauer, 
in Silesia. In 1776 he accepted a call to Königsberg, 
was professor of theology in 1802, and died Sept. 23, 
1809, leaving Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (Königsberg, 
1798), and a number of Sermons. See Döring, Die ge- 

lehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Henning, Jacos, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Greifswalde, May 26, 1683. He 
studied at different universities, was pastor and pro- 
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fessor of theology at his native place, and died Sept. 28, 
1704, leaving, De Subbathi Christianorum Moralttate. 
—De Justitia Divina Essentiali :— De Natura Hominis 
ante Peccatum Integra: — De Omnipresentia tlumane 
Christi Nature :— De Penitentia, Cunfessione et A bso- 
lutione: — De Sensu Scripture S. Literali :—De Securi- 
tate Humana, ud Genes, tz, 6:—De Messia a Deo Per- 
cusso, ad Hauice liii, 4,5:— De Joanne Baplista, ad 
Matth, tii, 1-4 :— De Reconciliatione Nostra cum Deo per 
Mortem Christi ad Rom, v, 10:—De Pignore Hereditu- 
tis Nostre Sanctissimo, ad Ephes. iv, 30 :— De Intercessi- 
one Christi Gloriosa, ad 1 Joan, ti, 1:—De Christiani 
fluminis Nativitate et Vita, ad 1 Jo. iii, 9. See Pip- 
ping, Memorta Theologorum; Jocher, Aligemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) ; 
Henrici, Danret, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Chemnitz, April 5, 1615. He stud- 
ied at different universities, was professor at Leipsic, 
and died March 15, 1666. He wrote, Tractatus de In- 
aptratione Verborum S. Scripture :— Delineatio Christi- 
anismi: — Disputationes de Immanuelis Conceptione et 
Naticitate:—De Evangelio Prophetico:—De Baptismo 
ad Matth. revii, 18-20:—De Primogenitura Christi :— 
De Christo Dei et Maria Filio:—De Messie Officio 
Regio: — De Judiciis Ebreorum: — De Incarnatione 
Filii Dei:— De Religione Zwinglio-Calviniana tn Are 
ticulo de 8.Cana, See Freher, Theatrum Eruditorum ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s, v. (B. P.) 


Henriques, Frey (1), a Portuguese Jesuit and 
missionary, who died in 1556, on the Malabar coast, left 
Carta a 8. Ignacio Escrita de Tana (published in Ital- 
ian, Venice, 1559). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Henriques, Frey (2), a Portuguese ecclesiastical 
writer, was born at Lisbon. He entered the order of 
the Jesuits while young, and taught theology in sev- 
eral colleges of his order. He died in 1590, leaving 
Constituiçoes dar Religiozus de Santa Martha de Lisboa. 
See Hvuefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a, v. 


Henriques, Henrique (1), a Portuguese misione 
ary, was born at Villa Vicoza about 1520. He was one 
of the first associates of the society founded by Igna- 
tius, and was sent to the Portuguese establishments in 
Asia. He was well versed in different Shemitic lane 
guages. He died Feb. 6, 1600, on the coast of Malabar, 
leaving, Vocabulario e Arte de Grammat. du Ling. Male 
abar :— Metho do de Confessar :— Doutrina Christaé: 
— Vida ae Christo, N. Senkora, e Santos :—Contra as 
Fabulas dos Gentios :—24 Cartas Sobre a Missdo. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, 8. v. 


Henriques, Henrique (2), a Portuguese theolo- 
gian, was born at Oporto in 1536. He joined the Jesu- 
its, and taught philosophy and theology in the colleges 
of his order at Cordova and at Salamanca; but after- 
wards went to the Dominicans, and became famous by 
his writings against the Molinists. He finally returned 
to the Jesuits, and died at Tivoli, Feb. 28, 1608, leaving, 
Summa Theologie Moralis (Salamanca, 1591; Venice, 
1596) :— De Claribus Ecclesiae, condemned by the court 
of Rome :— De Justitia Censurarum in Causa Reipubli- 
ce Venete (MSS. preserved in the Vatican, No. 5547): 
—also a large number of small treatises. See Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Henriquez, Crisostomo, a Spanish historian, 
was born at Madrid in 1594. At the age of thirteen he 
entered the order of the Cistercians, and afterwards he 
taught philosophy, theology, and history in various col- 
leges of his community. In 1622 he was sent into the 
Netherlands, where the archduke Albert received him 
very kindly. He died at Louvain, Dec. 23, 1632, leav- 
ing more than forty works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv, 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Henriquez, Enrico, an Italian cardinal, was born 
in the district of Otranto in 1701. He became succes- 
sively legate to the republic of San Marino, ambassador 
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to Philip V, king of Spain, and cardinal under Bene- 
dict XIV, and was charged with the government of 
Romagna. He died April 25, 1756, leaving several ora- 
tions, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s, v. 

Henry (1), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the see 
of Galloway in 1226, '27, ’28, 81, 37, ’40. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 278. 

Henry (2), a Scotch prelate, was abbot of Holyrood- 
house, and was made bishop of Galloway in 1255. He 
ratified to the convent of Dryburgh all the churches 
granted to it within his diocese. He was bishop of 
Galloway in 1290. See Keith, Scotiish Bishops, p. 273. 

Henry (3), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Gallo- 
way in 1334. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 273. 

Henry (4), a Scotch prelate, was elected and con- 
firmed bishop of Ross, Oct. 19, 1463, and was still bishop 
in 1476. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 189. 

Henry oF LANGENSTEIN (also Henricus de Hassia), 
was born in Ilesse about 1825. He studied at Paris, 
where he afterwards taught philosophy, theology, astron- 
omy,and mathematics, and finally became vice-chancel- 
lor of the university. He was one of the leaders of the 
Opposition to the prevailing materialism and supersti- 
tion. In 1390 he accepted a call as professor in the 
newly fuunded university at Vienna, was its rector in 
1393, and died in 1397. He wrote, Consilium Pacis de 
Unione ac Reformatione Ecclesiæ (in Hermann von der 
Hardt’s Magnum (Ecum. Const, Consil. vol. ii) :— Secreta 
Sacerdotum, que in Missa Teneri Debent, Henry of 
Langenstein is now counted among the reformers before 
the Reformation. See Fabricius, Bibliotheca Medica et 
Infine Latinitatis ; Hartwig, Leben und Schriften Iein- 
richs con Langenstein (Marburg, 1858); Plitt-Herzog, 
Real-Encyclop. s.v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Henry or Sanpwicn, archdeacon of Oxford in 
1259, was consecrated bishop of London in 1263. He 
took part with the seditious barons against king Henry 
III, for which he was excommunicated by Othobon, the 
pope's legate. He went to Rome, but did not receive 
absolution for seven years. He returned home, and 
died Sept. 16, 1273, and was buried in his own church 
of St. Paul's, London. Sce Fuller, Worthtes of Englund 
(ed. Nuttall), ii, 135. 

Henry, Caleb Sprague, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister and writer, was born at Rutland, Mazs., 
Aug. 20, 1804. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1825; studied thevlogy at Andover in 1828, and for 
several vears was settled as a Cungregational minister 
at Greenfield, Mass., and Hartford, Conn. In 1835 he 
entered the Episcopal Church, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy in Bristol College, 
Pa. With Dr. Hawks he established, in 1837, The New 
York Review, and from 1839 to 1852 he was professor 
of philosophy and history in the University of New York, 
a part of the time acting as chancellor. From 1847 to 
1850 he was rector of St. Clement's Church in that city. 
He afterwards held rectorships in Poughkeepsie and 
Newburgh and in Litchtield, Conn., and died at New- 
burgh, N. Y., March 9, 1884. Professor Llenry was the 
author of many volumes of essays, etc., the last of which, 
entitled Dr. Oldham at Gruystones, and Jlis Talk There, 
was published anonymously in 1860. 

Henry, Robert (1), D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Muirtown, St. Ninvian’s, Stirlingshire, 
Feb, 18, 1718. He was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh ; licensed to preach in 1746, and officiated at 
Carlisle from 1748 to 1760, and at Berwick-upon-Tweed 
from 1760 to 1763. He was minister of the church of 
the New Greyfriars from 1763 to 1776, In 1774 he was 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. He died Nov. 24, 1790. Asan author he is 
best known by a /fistory of Great Britain (1771, 1774, 
1777, 1781, 1785, 6 vols.). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; 
Fasti Eccles. Scuticane, i, 16, 71. 
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Henry, Robert (2), D.D., LL.D. an Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Charleston, S. C., Dec. 6, 1792. 
He graduated from the University of Edinburgh in 
1814, was president of the College of South Carolina in 
1834 and 1835, and filled in succession in that institution 
the chairs of logic and moral philosophy, of metaphysics 
and belles-lettres, and of the Greek language and litera- 
ture He died Feb. 6, 1856, leaving several Sermons. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; 
Drake, Dict. of Amer. Biog. 8. v. 


Henry, Robert W., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was a native of Scotland. He came to America, 
and became pastor in Chicago, Ill., after which he re- 
moved to New York, and was installed co-pastor with 
Rev. Dr. McElroy of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
He remained in this charge until called by the North 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. He went to 
Europe in May, 1869, and having visited the East he 
was on bis return home, but was smitten down by 
Syrian fever, and died at Alexandria, Egypt, Oct. 18, 
1869. See Presbyterian, Nov. 13, 1869. (W. P.S.) 


Henry, Symmes Cleves, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Lamington, N. J. June 7, 1797. 
He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1815; 
studied theology for two years at Princeton Theological 
Seminary ; was ordained evangelist by the Presbytery 
of Newton, May 3, 1818; became stated supply at Salem, 
Mass., immediately after his ordination; served as stated 
supply at Rochester, N.Y., in 1819; the next year of the 
Third Church of Philadelphia, Pa.; preached at Cran- 
berry, N. J., from 1820 until his death, March 22, 1857. 
See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 20. 


Hensel, JonHaxn Anam, a Lutheran minister, who 
died in Silesia, Feb. 2, 1778, is the author of Geschichte 
der protestantischen Gemeinen in Schlesien (Liegnitz, 
1768). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 808; Jö- 
cher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Henshaw, Josen, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was made prebendary of Peterborough, dean of Chiches- 
ter in 1660, and bishop of Peterborougl: in 1663. He 
died March 9, 1678, leaving, Hora Successica (1631): 
—Dayly Thoughts (1651). See Allibone, Dict. of Bril. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Hensler, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born March 9, 1760, in Holstein. 
In 1786 he was professor of theology at Kiel, resigned 
his office in 1809, and thereafter resided in Halle until 
his death, April 24, 1812. He is the author of Bemer- 
kungen über Stellen in der Psalmen und in der Genesis 
(Hamburg, 1791) :— Erläuterung des ersten Buches Sam- 
uelis und der Salomonischen Denkspriiche (1796) :— 
Iesaias neu übersetzt und mit Anmerkungen (1788) :— 
Bemerkungen über Stellen in Jeremtus Wetssagungen 
(1805) :—A nimadrersiones in Quedam 12 Propheturam 
Minorum Loca (1786) :— Der Brief des A postels Jakobus 
übersetzt und erläutert (1801) :— Die Wahrheit wnd Gött- 
lichkeit der christlichen Religion dargestellt (1803). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 105, 195, 217, 220, 223, 
269, 272, 886; Fürst, Bibi. Jud. i, 384. (B. P.) 

Hentenius, Jowannes, a Dominican and professor 
at Louvain, where he died Oct. 2, 1566, published, 
Biblia ad Vetustissina Exemplaria Recens Custigata 
Jussu Collegarum (Louvain, 1547) :—Euthymti Zigubent 
Commentaria in to Evangelia (1544) :—Ccuments Com- 
mentarii (1545) :—De Vera Deo Apte Inserviends Mo- 
thodo (translated from the Spanish, 1560). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 60, 893, 898; Jécher, A ilge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezikon, a v. (B. P.) 


Henzi, Runouru, professor of Oriental 
and of Old-Testament exegesis, who died at Dorpat 
in 1829, is the author of Libri Ecclesiasta Argumenti 
Brevis Adumbratio (Dorpat, 1827). See Winer, Hard- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 82; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 539; 
Furst (who spells the name Z/erze), Bibl, Jud. i, 385, 
: B. P.) 


HEOTHINA 


Heothina (ra iw@:va), in the Greek Church, desig- 
nates (I) an antiphonal anthem of lauds; (2) gospels 
relating to the resurrection. 

Hepburn, a Scotch prelate, was rector of Partoun 
and abbot of Dunfermline in 1515. In June of the 
same year he was constituted lord treasurer. In 1516 
he became bishop of Moray. He died in 1524. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 148. 

Hepburn, George, a Scotch prelate, was early 
preferred to the provostry of Lincluden, and Feb. 9, 
1508, was elected abbot of the monastery of Aber- 
brothock. In 1509 he was made lord treasurer, and in 
1510 he was elected bishop of the see of the Isles. In 
1512 he was commentator both of Arbroath and Icolum- 
kill. This prelate was slain with the king on the un- 
fortunate field of Flodden, Sept. 9, 1513. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 305. 

Hepburn, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of the see of Brechin in 1517, and was still there in 
1532, He died in August, 1543. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 165. 

Hepburn, John (2), a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Dunblane, and one of the lords of council of session 
in 1467. In 1476 he assisted at the consecration of 
dean Livingstone to the see of Dunkeld. He was bishop 
of this see in 1479. He died in 1508. See Keith, Scot- 
tsk Bishops, p. 178. 

Hepburn, Patrick, a Scotch prelate, was prior 
of St. Andrews in 1522, and in 1524 was made secretary, 
in which office he continued until 1527. He was ad- 
vanced to the see of Moray in 1535, and at the same 
time held the abbey of Scone in perpetual commendam. 
He was bishop of Moray still in 1561, and probably in 
1568. He died at Spynie Castle, June 20, 1573. Sce 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 150. 

Hepher. This place Trelawney Sannders (Map 
of the O. T.) identities with Khurbet Kafir, which the 
Ordnance Map lays down eight miles northwest of 
Hebron (and three miles east of Um-Burj, the neighbor- 
hood which we had conjecturally assigned), and the 
Memoirs describe (iii, 355) as “foundations and heaps 
of stones. It has the appearance of an old site, and an 
ancient road passes it.” 

Heppe, Hernricu Lupwic JuLivs, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Cassel in 1820, 
He studied at Marburg, was in 1844 doctor of philoso- 
phy and licentiate of theology, and commenced his aca- 
demical career at Marburg. In 1850 he was professor 
of theology, in 1864 he was honored with the doctorate 
of theology, and died July 25,1879. He wrote, Diss. de 
Toco Evang. Luce zri, 1-9 (Marburg, 1844): — That- 
sachen aus der Kurhessischen Kirchengeschichte (Cassel, 
eod.): — Geschichte der hessischen Generaleynoden von 
1568-1582 (1847, 2 vols.) :—Historische Untersuchungen 
uber den Kasseler Catechismus (ibid. eod.) :—-Kinfithrung 
der Verbesserungspunkte in Hessen, etc. (1849) :—Gesch. 
des deutschen Protestuntismus (1852-57, 3 vols.) :— Vie 
confessionelle Entwicklung der hessischen Kirche (1853): 
— Die confessionelle Entiricklung der altprotestantischen 
Kirche Deutschlinds (1854) :— Dogmatik des deutschen 
Protestantismus im 16 Juhrhundert (Gotha, 1857, 3 
vols.) :—Geachichte des deutschen Volksschulwesens (1858- 
60, 5 vols.) :— Dogmatik der evang.-reform. Kirche 
(1860) :— Die Bekenntnisschriften der reform. Kirchen 
Deutschlands (eod.) :—Theodur Beza. Leben und ausge- 
wahlte Schriften (1861) :— Entstehung und Fortbildung 
des Lutherthums (1863) :— Philipp Melanchthon, der 
Izhrer Deutschlands (1867) :—Zur Geschichte der erang. 
Kirche Rheiulinds und Westfalens (1867-70, 2 vols.) :— 
Geschichte der quietistischen Mystik in der Kathol. Kirche 
(Bertin, 1875) :—Kirchengeschichte beider Hessen (Mar- 
burg, 1876, 2 vols.):—Geachichte des Pietismus in der 
Reformirten Kirche (Leyden, 1879). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 539 sq.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 
ences Relupeuses, s. v.; Zur Erinnerung an II. Heppe 
(Marborg, 1879). (B. P.) 

X1I.—18 
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Heracleia, a festival anciently celebrated at Ath- 
ens every five years in honor of the Grecian god Hera- 
cles (q. v.). 


Heracli{dés, surnamed Cyprus, from his place of 
birth, was liberally educated, became a monk under 
Evagrius, and deacon at Constantinople. He was an 
ardent friend of Chrysostom, who caused his election 
as bishop of Ephesus in 401; but he was afterwards 
persecuted along with that eminent ecclesiastic, and 
finally shared his exile, 


Heracliteans, the followers of the philosopher 
Heraclitus (q. v.). 


Heraclius (Eraclius or Bradius). bishop elect 
of Hippo, was designed by Augustine, Sept. 26, 426, 
to become his successor, but owing to some irregular- 
ity he was never inaugurated into that office, and the 
fall of Hippo into the hands of the Vandals abolished 
the see. There are attributed to Heraclius two ser- 
mons found among those of St. Augustine, See Hoe- 
fer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Smith, Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. 8. v, 


Heraclius (Eracle or Everard), sixteenth bish- 
op of Liege, was of a distinguished Saxon family, and 
was educated at Cologne under the care of Rathier, 
bishop of Liege. He became provost at the Collegiate 
Church of Bonn, and entered upon the episcopal see 
of Liege in 959. He devoted his attention entirely 
to the cause of education, establishing new schools, 
and placing at their head wise men, whom he called 
from Germany and from France. In 960 he became 
involved in political troubles, during which he died. in 
971. There is extant of him a letter, written about 943, 
to Rathier, bishop of Verona, on the miraculous healing 
of a cancer, See Hoefer, Nouv. Bing. Générale, s. v. 


Heranasiltha (from the Singhalese, kerana, a 
novice, and sikha, a rule or precept), a formulary re- 
quired to be committed to memory by the Buddhist 
priest during his novitiate. It contains a number of 
obligations which the young priest takes upon himself. 


Herberger, Valerius, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Fraustadt, Prussian Poland, April 21, 1562, and 
died there, May 18,1627. He was a teacher in his na- 
tive place in 1584, deacon in 1590, and pastor in 1598. 
His publications are still highly prized in the German 
Evangelical Church. He wrote, Erangelische Herzpos- 
tille (new ed. Berlin, 1853) :—E£pistolische Ierzpostille 
(ibid) : — Geistreiche Stoppelpostille: —Muagnalia Dei. 
De Jesu Scripture Nucleo et Medulla (Halle, 1854) :— 
Passtonszeiger (ibid. 1858) :— Geistliche Truuerbinden: 
—Psalterparadies :— Erklärung des Jesus Sirach. See 
Lauterbach, Fita, Fama et Fata Valerii Herbergeri 
(1708); Ledderhose, Leben Valerius /erbergers, in the 
Sonntagsbibliothek, vol. iv, parts 5 and 6 (Bielefeld, 1851); 
Specht, Geschichte der erangelisch lutherischen Gemeinde 
zu Fraustudt (1855); Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclup, des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 540; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Herberne, bishop of Tours, lived about the 9th 
century. He had been at first custodian of the Oratory 
of the Seven Sleepers, a dependency of Marmoutier, 
afterwards abbot of that monastery, which, however, is 
said to have been invested by the Normans in 853. He 
then travelled through Gaul, but finding no safe asv- 
lum, finally reappeared in the city of Tours, where he 
was received as a saint. Adalard, archbishop of Tours, 
died in 890, and Herberne was designated to succeed 
him. After the desolation of Marmoutier, the Regular 
Canons established themselves in the deserted cloister 
there, and Herberne failed to drive them away. He dicd 
in 916. Some critics attributed to him the Traz'atus 
de Reversione S. Martini, which was published in the 
Firbliotheyuc ae Cluny. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8. V. 


Herberstein, Jonann Cart Grar voy, a Ger- 
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man count and prelate, was born in 1722, He became 
bishop of Laybach in 1772, and was one of the most ar- 
dent promoters of the ecclesiastical innovations of his 
day. Pending negotiations with the pope for his pro- 
motion to the archbishopric, he died, Oct. 7, 1787, leav- 
ing his goods to the poor and to the normal school of 
his episcopal city. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Herbert, a Scotch prelate, was abbot of Kelso, and 
chancellor of the kingdom. He was consecrated bishop 
of Glasgow in 1147, by pope Eugenius III. He died 
bishop of this see, in 1164. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 232. 


Herbert, a French prelate, was born at Vouvnay, 
in Maine. He was at first prior of Clermont, in Maine, 
and then abbot of Fontaines-les-Blanches, in the dio- 
cese of ‘Tours, Having got into a quarrel with Thi- 
bauld, count of Blois, he returned to Maine, where he 
became abbot of Clermont in 1179. Finally, in 1184, 
he was made bishop of Rennes; in 1190 he accompanied 
Richard, king of England, to Domfront. While at 
Rennes he had a difference with Andrew, lord of Vitre, 
whom he excommunicated until he obtained his entire 
submission. In 1198 the pope sent him to Bourgueil, 
on the frontier of Tours, to restore the gad order of 
that monastery. He died at Rennes, Dec. 11, 1198. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Herbert or BosHAm was born at Bosham, Sussex, 
and being a good scholar, was a manubus to Thomas a 
Becket, archbishop of Canterbury. He was present at 
the murder of that prelate, and wrote an account of it. 
Going over to Italy, he was by pope Alexander III made 
archbishop of Beneventum, and in December, 1178, cre- 
ated cardinal. ‘The date of his death is unknown. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nustall), iii, 244. 

Herbert pe Losino, a Norman prelate, was born 
at Hiesmes (pagus Oximiensis), in Normandy, about 
the middle of the IIth century. He was a monk, and 
afterwards prior of the abbey of Fécamp. William 
Rufus called him to England in 1087, and made him 
abbot of Ramsey. By the royal favor, or some other 
means, Herbert became so rich that, in 1091, he bought 
from the king, for the price of 1000 livres, the bishopric 
of Thetford for himself, and the abbey of Winchester 
for his brother Robert. This most scandalous transac- 
tion was generally censured, and Herbert went to Rome 
to seek absolution from his simony. On his return to 
England he transferred the episcopal seat of Thetford 
to Norwich. At Thetford he founded a convent of 
monks of Cluny, and built a cathedral; also a monas- 
tery and two churches at Norwich, three churches at 
Elmham, at Lynn, and at Yarmouth. The last years 
of his life Herbert consecrated to the establishment of 
ecclesiastical discipline, thus effacing the spot upon his 
entry into the episcopacy. William of Malmesbury 
speaks of Herbert as a man of great knowledge, and 
Henry of Huntingdon makes mention of his writings. 
He died July 22,1119. According to Bayle, he com- 
posed a book of Sermons, eighteen in number, two trea- 
tises, De Prolizitate Temporum et De Fine Mundi, 
monastic rules, a collection of letters, and a treatise, Ad 
Anselmum, etc., for which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, & v. 


Herbert, Wiuuiam. D.C.L., an English clergyman, 
was born at Highclere Castle, Bucks, in 1778, and edu- 
cated at Eton, and at Christ Church and Merton Col- 
leges, Oxford. He took holy orders in 1814, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Spofforth, appointed dean of 
Manchester in 1840, and died in 1847. He published, 
The Triumphs of Christianity :—Sermons (1820):—The 
Spectre of the Tomb, etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Herbinius, Jony, was born at Bitschen, in Silesia, 
in 1632, and was deputed by the Polish Protestant 


churches to those of Germany, Holland, ete., in 1664. | are sermons. 
He died in 1676. Among his works is De Stutu Eccle- | Deutschlands, s. v. 
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siarum A ugustanæ Confessionis in Polonia (1670). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Herbst, Ferdinand Ignatius, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian of Germany, was born of Protestant 
parentage at Leipsic in 1798. He studied at Jena and 
Erlangen, joined the church of Rome in 1832, and was 
preacher at Munich, where he died, May 11, 1865. He 
published, Bibliothek Christlicher Denker (Leipsic, 1830- 
32, 2 vols.):—Die Kirche und ihre Gegner (Ratisbon, 
1833) :—A ntwort auf das Sendschreiben eines Gliedes der 
evangelischen Kirche, etc. (Landshut, eod.). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 8351; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
541. (B. P.) 

Herbst, Johann George, a German Benedictine, 
was born at Rottweil, Wurtemberg, Jan. 13, 1787. In 
1812 he received holy orders, was professor of theology 
at Ellwangen in 1814, in 1817 at Tubingen, and died 
July 31, 1836. He published, Observationes Quædam de 
Pentateucho :—De Lingua Hebr. AM et M3 :— Einleitung 
in die heil. Schriften des Alten Testaments (Freiburg, 
1840-42, 2 vols.). See Fürst, Bild. Jud. i, 385; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, a. v. (B. P.) 

Herder, Fruix, a Swiss Reformed theologian, was 
born Jan. 31, 1741, at Zurich, where he studied, and final- 
ly died, Jan. 22, 1810. He published, Predigten uber die 
Geschichte Josephs (Zurich, 1784) :— Versuch eines christ- 
lichen Religionsunterrichts (edited by J. J. Hess, 1811) 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deulschlands, s. v.; 
Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 229, 339. (B. P.) 


Heredia, Pautus pk. See PAULUS DE HEREDIA. 


Hereford (or Herford), Nicnovas, an English 
confessor of the 14th century, was educated doctor of 
divinity at Oxford, became a secular priest, declared 
against some practices and principles of the reigning 
religion, maintaining (1) that in the eucharist, after the 
consecration of the elements, bread and wine still re- 
mained; (2) that bishops and all clergymen ought to 
be subject to their respective princes; (3) that monks 
and friars ought to maintain themselves by their own 
labor; (4) that priests ought to rule their lives, not by 
the pope's decrees, but by the word of God. From 
these positions many heretical opinions were drawn by 
his enemies, From Oxford he was brought to London. 
and there, with Philip Repington, was made to recant 
his opinions publicly at St. Paul's Cross in 1382. Rep- 
ington became a violent renegade, persecuted his party. 
for which he was rewarded first with the bishopric of 
Lincoln, then with a cardinal’s cap. Hereford’s reeanta- 
tion did not much avail him, as archbishop Arundel's 
jealousy kept him a prisoner all his life. We know 
not the date of his death. Hereford by his protest an- 
ticipated the Reformation, but he probably had not the 
stuff to make a Wvcliffe or Tvndal. See Fuller, Worthies 
of England (ed. Nuttall), iti, 491; Fox, Acts and Monu- 
ments, iti, 26. 

Hereford Use, a term employed to designate that 
rite which, taking its name from the cathedral of Here 
ford, was commonly used in some of the north-west 
counties of England, and in parts of Wales, prior to the 
Reformation. [t differs only slightly from the use of 
Saiisbury in the prayer of oblation and in the commu- 
nion of the priest. The service-buoks of these rites are 
extremely rare. MSS., no doubt. were everywhere de- 
strovyed. Only one printed edition is known—that of 
Rouen, dated 1502. 

Heres, Mr. For this Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent 
Work, iii, 337) Kefr Haris, but he gives no clew to the 
locality, 

Herft, Jonann Berxnarp, a Roman Catholic the 
ologian of Germany, was born April 27,1745. He stud- 
ied at Minster, took holy orders in 1769, was in 1774 
cathedral preacher at Osnabrück, canon in 1778, and 
dean in 1790. He died March 31,1812. His writings 
See Doring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
(B. P.) 
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Hering, Daxter Hetricn, a Reformed theologian 
of Germany, was born at Stolpe, in Pomerania, Dec. 1, 
1722. He studied at Halle, was in 1757 preacher at 
Neastadt-Eberswalde, and accepted in 1759 a call to 
Halle. In 1765 he went to Breslau, and died Aug. 21, 
1807. He published, De voce mopveig tn Decreto Apo- 
solico (Halle, 1742) :— De Doctrina Bileamt, Nicolutta- 
rum et Jezabelis (eod.):—Von der Schule des Apostels 
Johannes zu Ephesus (Breslau, 1774) :—A bhandlungen 
ton der Schulen der Propheten (ibid. 1777) :— Historische 
Nachricht von dem ersten Anfung der evangelisch-refor- 
mirten Kirche in Brandenburg und Preussen ( Halle, 
1:78), besides sermons. See Döring, Die gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlands, s. v.: Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lu. i, 805; ii, 222, Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 385. (B. P.) 


Heringa, Jopocus, a Dutch divine, who died at 
Utrecht in 1840, doctor and professor of theology, is the 
author of, Beoordeling van de nieuwe uitgave der Prole- 
goma in N. Test. van J. Jac. Wetstein ( Amsterdam, 
182) :— Ueber den Begriff, die Unentbehrlichkeit und 
den rechten Gebrauch der bibl. kritik. aus dem Holldn- 
duchen übersetzt ron Beckhaus (Offenbach, 1804 ):— 
Ueber die Lehrart Jesu und seiner Apostel. (from the 
Dutch, 1792) :— Tientul Seerredenen ter aunprijzing van 
christel. deugden (Amsterdam, 1825) :— Opera Exegetica 
et Hermeneutica (edited by H. E. Vinke, Utrecht, 1845). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 43, 86, 92, 105, 
130, 132, 250, 397, 399; ii, 111; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
H3. (B. P.) 

Herli-Kan, in Kalmuck mythology, is the prince 
of bell; a frightful and evil-minded god, the judge of 
men, the other gods being too merciful to judge the 
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Figure of Herli-Kan. 
guilty, To implore his favor large sacrifices are made 
to him. Sixteen judges assist him, one half being 
males, the other half females. 


Herman oF CAPPENBERG, a Jewish convert of the 
12th century, was a native of Cologne. His Jewish 
name was Judah Levi. After his conversion he entered 
the order of the Premonstratensians, and became abbot 
of Cappenberg, in Westphalia. He wrote Opusculum 
de Conversione Sua, preserved in the university library 
at Leipsic, and printed with Raymund Martin’s Pugio 
Fili. Herman also wrote Vila S. Godefridi Cuppen- 
lergensis, found in the Acta Sunctorum under Jan. 13. 
Nee Bartolocci, Bibl. Rabb. iii, 59; Kalkar, /srael und die 
Kirche, p. 85; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
ST.: Neander, Airchengeschichte, v, 101 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr, i, 352; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (Taylor's 
transl), p. 633; First, Bihl. Jud. i, 887. (B. P.) 


Herman, Lebrecht Frederick, D.D., one of 
the earlier ministers of the German Reformed Church, 
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America, under the auspices of the synods of Holland, 
to aid in supplying the German churches in Penn- 
svlvania with fhe means of grace. He labored for a 
short time in and around Easton, Pa., afterwards in 
Germantown and Frankford, near Philadelphia, and 
finally in Montgomery County. He died Jan. 30, 1848. 
Dr. Herman paid much attention to the training of 
young men for the ministry. He was in his dav a 
prominent minister, and a learned and able theologian. 
See Harbaugh, Futhers of the Germ. Ref. Church, ii, 360. 
(D. Y. H.) 

Hermandad, societies in Spain which were accus- 
tomed to supply victims to the Inquisition (q. v.). 


Hermann, Emil, a German Protestant professor 
of canon law, was born at Dresden, April 9,1812. He 
studied at Leipsic, where he also commenced his aca- 
demical career in 1834. He was professor at Kiel in 
1842, in 1847 at Gottingen, and in 1868 at Heidelberg. 
In 1872 he was called to Berlin as president of the 
Evangelical Superior Church Council (Oberkirchenrauths), 
and occupied this position till 1877. He died at Gotha, 
April 16, 1885. Hermann published, Johann Freiherr 
zu Schwarzenberg (Leipsic, 1841): — Autorität des kirch- 
lichen Symbols (Kiel, 1846) : — Ueber die Stellung der 
Religionsgemeinschafien im Staate (Gottingen, 1849) :— 
Ueber den Entwurf einer Kirchenordnung fur die Sdch- 
sische Landeskirche (Berlin, 1861) :—Die nothwendigen 
Grundlagen einer die consistoriale und synodale Ordnung 
vereimigenden hirchenverfassung (ibid. 1862 ):— Das 
staatliche Veto bei Bischofswahlen nach dem Rechte der 
oberrheinischen Kirchenprovinz (Heidelberg, 1869). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 545 sq. (B. P.) 


Hermann, Gottlob, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Löbau, in Upper Lusatia, May 
7, 1721. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1758 arcb- 
deacon at Bischofswerda, in 1759 pastor primarius at 
his native place, and died Jan. 2, 1789. His publica- 
tions are sermons and ascetical works, See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hermann, Johann Gottfried, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born in Saxony, Oct. 12, 1707. 
He studied at Leipaic, was in 1733 deacon, received a 
call in 1738 to Amsterdam as pastor of the German con- 
gregation, but accepted the appointment as superin- 
tendent at Plauen. In 1746 he was called to Dresden 
as court-preacher and member of consistory, and died 
July 30,1791. He published, De Pane Azymo et Fer- 
mentato in Cæna Domini (Leipsic, 1739), besides a num- 
ber of sermons. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
603. (B. P.) 


Hermansen, CHRISTEN, a Lutheran theologian, 
was born in 1806 in Denmark, and died at Copenhagen, 
Oct. 19, 1882, doctor and professor of theology. For 
more than forty vears he belonged to the university at ` 
Copenhagen, in which he lectured on the Old Test. 
He was one of the revisers of the Danish Bible trans- 
lation. (B. P.) 


Hermant, Gonerroy, a French theologian, was 
born at Beauvais, Feb. 6, 1617. Having completed his 
studies, he was appointed in 1642 canon at his native 
place, in 1644 prior, and in 1650 doctor of the Sorbonne. 
In 1651 he took holy orders, and returned to Beauvais 
to officiate there as priest. In 1690 Hermant went to 
Paris to see his old friends, and on July 11 died sud- 
denly in the street. Of his many writings we men- 
tion, Apologie pour M. Arnauld (164448) :—La Vie 
de Saint Jean Chrysostome (1661 and often) :—Vie de 
Saint Athanase (1671, 2 vols.):— Les Ascétiqgues de 
Saint Basile avec Remarques (1671-1727) :— Vie de 
Saint Basile et de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze (1674, 2 


was born in the principality of Anhalt-Köthen, Ger- | vols.) :— Vie de Saint A mbrotse (1678) :— Entretiens Spi- 


many, Oct. 9, 1761. He prosecuted his literary and 
theological studies in Europe, and for a while served as 
assistant pastor in Bremen. In 1786 he emigrated to 


rituels sur Saint Matthieu (1690, 8 vols.) :— Clavis Dis- 


ciplinæ Ecclesiastice, seu Index Totius Juris Ecclesi- 


ustict (1693). See Baillet, La Vee de Godefroy Hermant ; 
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Necrologe des plus Célébres Défenseurs et Confesseurs de 
la Verité, I, iv ; Abrégé de ľ Hist. keclés. xii; Bayle, Dict. 
Historique et Critique; Hist, Génerale de Port-Royal, iv, 
viii, Biblioth. Jansén. ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 655, 
659, 702, 728, 884, 885, 887, 902; Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hermanŭbis. Romans and Greeks sought to make 
their cultus accord with that of the Egyptians, Thus, 
Anubis of the Egyptians 
wasconfounded with Mer- 
cury of the Romans or 
Hermes of the Greeks, 
and thus there originat- 
ed the compound word 
Hermanubis — Mercury 
being represented with 
the snake-staff, in human 
form, but with a dog’s 
head, and to designate 
still closer the country 
of his worship, with a 
crocodile at his feet. 
See ANURIS, 


Hermengild (£r- 
minigildus ), Visigoth § 
prince of Spain, was the 
elder of the two sons of 
the Arian king, Leovi- 
geld, by his first wife, 
and was made governor 
of Baetica on his mar- 
riage. He rebelled against his father, who finally 





Figure of Hermandbis. 


captured him about A.D. 572, and put him to death. of this remarkable mountain (Conder, Tent Work in 


He is commemorated as a saint by the Roman 
— on April 13, as he had embraced the Catholic 
aith. 


Hermes, Hermann Daniel, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan. 2, 1784, in Pomerania. 
He studied at Halle, was teacher at Berlin in 1752, in 
1766 professor at the Magdalene gymnasium in Bres- 
lau, in 1771 preacher there. In 1791 he was called to 
Berlin as member of the examination commission of 
candidates fur the ministry, accepted a call as professor 
of theology to Kiel in 1805, and died Nov. 12, 1807. 
Besides several volumes of sermons, he published, Der 
Christ auf dem Krankenbette (Breslau, 1774): — Die 
Lehre der heiligen Schrift (1775-79, 3 parts) :— Schema 
Lraminis Candidatorum S.S. Ministerti Rite Instituendi 
(Berlin, 1790):—Briefe uber die Lehrbegrijfe des prote- 
stantischen Kirche (Leipsic, 1800) :— Versuch zweckmds- 
siger Betrachtungen uber die biblischen Wetssagungen 
(1801). See Döring, Deutsche Kanzelredner; Winer, 
Maudlbuch der theol. Lit. i, +83. (B. P.) 

Hermes, Johann August, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Magdeburg, Aug. 24, 
1736. He studied at Halle, was in 1757 preacher at 
Rettendorf, in Mecklenburg, and in 1765 at Wahren. 
He resigned the pastorate at the latter place on account 
of his iiberal views, which he expressed both in the 
pulpit and in writing, and accepted a call in 1774 to 
Jericho, in the duchy of Magdeburg. In 1780 he was 
appointed first pastor at St. Nicholas, in Quedlinburg, 
and in 1799 first court-preacher. He died Jan. 6, 1822. 
lle pubiished, Handbuch der Relijion (Berlin, 1779; 4th 
ed. 1791) :—Communtionbuch (1783, 5th ed. 1798) :— 
Lehrbuch der Religion Jesu (Quedlinburg, 1798; 3d ed. 
1322) :— Hat Christus auch für die zeitlichen Strafen 
der Sünde genug gethan? (1792). See Döring, Deutsche 
Kanzelredner; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 9; i, 
131, 213, 282, 296, 317, 365. (B. P.) 

Hermes, Johann Timotheus, a German theo- 
logian, brother of Hermann Daniel, was born in 1738. 
He studied at Königsberg, was for some time preacher 
in Silesia, accepted a call in 1772 to Breslau, and died 
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July 24, 1821, superintendent and pastor primarius at 
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St. Elizabeth. His publications are mostly sermons. 
See Doring, Deutsche Kanzelredner ; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit, ii, 97, 141, 163, 172, 178, 341, 401. (B. P.) 

Hermod, in Norse mythology, was the son of Odin, 
who corresponds to Mercury in the Greek system. He 





Figure of Hermod. 


is a herald of the gods, distinguished by his quickness 
and versatility. 


Hermogenians. See Hermocxnus (the heretic). 
Hermon. We give the latest account of an ascent 


Putlestine, i, 261 8q.) : 


“We commenced the ascent of some 5000 feet abont 
10.30 A.M. (from apes bea which is three hours distant), 

nasing firat throngh the fine vineyards, into which tbe 
years often come down, from the summit, to eat grapes : 
thence along lanes with stone walls, passing clamps of 
wild rozse, of oak, and of hawthorn, and houveysnackle in 
flower. We thus reached the bottom of the main peak, 
consieting entirely of gray rocks, worn by snow and rain 
into jagged teeth and ridges, covered with a loose shingle 
or gravel. It seemed impossible for horses, and still more 
for Jaden mules, to toil up; bat the breeze grew fresher, 
and the bracing mountain air seemed to give vigor to 
man and beast. Resting at intervals, we gradually clam- 
bered up, passing by the little cave where the initiated 
Druses retire, for three or four months, and perform un- 
known rites. Ridge above ridge, of rock and gray gravel, 
appeared, exch seemingly the Inst, each only hiding one 
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Mt. Hermon from Rasheyah. (From a Photograph 
by the Editor.) | 
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above. Not a creature was to be seen, except an occa- 
sional vulture, and not a tree or shrub, for the snow cov- 


ers all this part of the mountain till late in summer. By 
two o'clock we reached the sammit. 
“A glorious panorama repaid us for our labor. South 


of us lay Palestine, visible as far as Carmel and Tabor, 
tome eighty miles away; caetward a broad plain, with 
detached hills on the dim horizon beyond; westward 
the Lebanon and the golden sea; northward, mountains 
as high as Hermon, Lebanon, and Anti-Lebanon. As the 
son sank lower, Palestine became more distinct, and ap- 
ared wonderfully narrow. The calm, green Sea of 
alilee lay, dreamlike, in its circle of durk-gray hills. 
Tabor was just visible to the sonth, and from it the plateau 
ran out east to the Horna of Hattin. The broken chain of 
the Upper Galilean Hille, 4000 feet high, lay beneath the 
ese, and terminated in the Ladder of Tyre. The mole of 
Tyre stood out black against the gleaming water; and the 
deep gorge of the Litany could be seen winding past the 
beaatifa) fortress of Belfort. Dim and misty beyond, lay 
the ridge of Carmel, from the promontory to the peak of 
Sacrifice. The white domes in Tiberias were shining in 
the sun, and many of the Galilean towns, including Safed, 
conid be distinguished. The scene presented a creat 
contrast on the east and west. In the brown, desolate, 
and boundless plain to the east stood the distant green 
oasis of Damascus, and the white city, with its tall mina- 
rets, The flat horizon was broken only by the peaks of 
Jebel Kaleib, the ‘Hill of Bashan,’ some seventy miles 
away. South-east of Damascus was the terrible Lejja 
district, a basin of basalt eeamed with deep gorges, like 
rough farrowa, and with isolated cones, iuto which one 
appeared to look down, so distinctly were the shadows 
marked ineide the hollow, broken craters. No trees or 
water relieved the dusky color; but the great dust whirl- 
Winds were swirling slowly along over the plains, the 
bodies, ax the Arabs tell us, of huge malignant spirite, 
carrying destruction in their path. At the foot of the 
mountain little villazes were perched on the rocks, and a 
stream glittered in a green valley. In most of these ham- 
leta there is a temple facing the rising sun, which appears 
fret from behind the great plain on the east. On the 
west, high mountain walle, ridge behind ridge, reached 
oot towards Beyrft, and, on the north, cedar clumps and 
ragged peaks, gray and dark, with long, aber daa shad- 
owg, were thrown in strong contrast against the shining 
ten. The aun began to set, a deep ruby flush came over 
all the scene, aud warm purple shadows crept slowly on. 
The Sea of Galilee was lit up with a delicate greenish- 
yellow hue, between its dim walls of hill. The flush died 
oat in a few minutes, and a pale, ateel-colored shade suc- 
ceeded, although to us, at a height of 9150 feet, the sun 
was still visible, aud the rocks around us still ruddy. A 
long pyramidal shadow slid down to the eastern foot of 
Hermon, and crept across the great plain; Damascus was 
swallowed up by it, and finally the pointed end of the 
shadow stood out vara ue the oe hae duek 
cone of dull color against the flush of the afterglow. Tt 
was the shadow of the mountain Itself, stretching away 
for seventy miles across the plain—the most marvellous 
8 w perhaps to be seen anywhere. The sun under- 
went etrange changes of shape in the thick vapors—now 
almost square, now like a domed temple—until at length 
it elid into the sea, and went out like a blue spark. 

“Onr tent was pitched in the hollow, and six beds 
crowded into it. Until one in the morning we continued 
lo observe the starz, but the cold was very considerable, 
though no snow was left, and the only water we had was 

from a spring about a third of the way down, and 
tasted horribly of the goat-ekin. In the morning I ran 
to the peak, and saw the suv emerge behind the distant 
plain, and the great conical shadow, stretching over the 
eea and against the western sky, becoming gradually 
wore bluut, until it shrivelled up aud was lost upon the 
hills beneath. 

“The top of Hermon consists of three rocky peaks; 
two, north and sonth, of equal beight—the third, to the 
wes, conelderably lower. On the southern peak are the 
mine called Kiier esh-Shabib—a rock-hewn hollow or 
trench, and a circnlar dwarf-wall, with a temple just be- 
low the peak on the south. Ov the — s a rudely- 
excavated cave, with a rock-cut pillar papi orting the 
roof, and a fint space levelled above, probably once the 
floor of a building over the cave. Of all these objects of 
interest we made careful plans, as well of the sbape of 
the sammit. 

“There is one remarkable natural peculiarity of Her- 
mon etill to be noticed— namely, the extreme rapidity of 
the furmation of clond on the summit. Ina few minutes 
a thick cap forms over the top of the mountain, and as 
Quickly disperses and entirely disappears.” 


Hernhutters. See Moravians. 

Herold, Anax, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born May 31, 1659, at Dresden. He studied at 
Wittenberg, Giessen, and Kiel, was in 1683 rector at 
Reval, in 1692 superintendent in Saxony, and doctor of 
theology, and died March 2, 1711. He wrote, Palladium 
E-fuermatorum a sua Sede cap.ix ad Rom, Destructum: 
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—Tabula Synoptica Totius Theologie : — Disp. utrum 
Christus Ultimum Pascha Eodem an Diverso a Judeis 
Die Comederit :—De Judeorum Excommunicatione :— 
De Magis Bethlehemum Profectis. See Ranft, Leben der 
chursdchsischen Gelehrten; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Heros (Eros), metropolitan bishop of Arles in the 
early part of the 5th century, was originally bishop of 
Tortosa, in Spain, but was expelled by the people from 
Arles in 412, and fled to Palestine, where he took part 
in the opposition to Pelagius, After A.D. 417 he is not 
heard of. 


Hero-worship. See IDOLATRY. 


Herrad or LANDSPERG, an abbess of Hohenburg, 
or Odilienberg, an old, celebrated monastery, said to 
have been founded by duke Ethicot, whose daughter 
Odilia was the first abbess., Herrad succeeded the ab- 
bess Relindis in 1167, and died July 25, 1195. She is 
said to have composed the Hortus Deliciarum, a work 
containing contributions to Biblical history and to the en- 
tire field of theology. A copy of the Hortus, preserved 
at the Strasburg library, was destroyed, with other pre- 
cious documents, at the bombardment of that city, Aug. 
24, 1870. See Engelhart, /errad von Landsperg und 
ihr Werk Hortus Deliciurum (Stuttgart, 1818); Le No- 
ble, Notice sur le Hortus Deliciarum de Herrude de 
Landsperg (Paris, 1839); Piper, Die Kalendurien der 
‘Angelsachsen und das Martyrologium der Herrad von 
Landsperg (Berlin, 1862); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
ev. (B. P.) 

Herregouts, Henn, a distinguished Flemish paint- 
er of historical subjects, was burn at Mechlin about 1666. 
There are several of his pictures in the churches of 
Antwerp, Louvain, and Bruges. In the cathedral at 
Antwerp is The Martyrdom of St. Matthew; and at 
Bruges, in the Church of St. Anne, is his masterpiece, 
representing The Last Judgment. He died at Antwerp 
in 1724, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Herrera, Abraham de, a famous Cabalist, who 
died in 1639, is the author of, Dondx ms, or Casu de 
Dios, the system of the cabala in seven divisions (transl. 
into Hebrew by Aboab, Amsterdam, 1655; and into 
Latin by Rosenroth, in his Cabbala Denudata, vol. ii, 
Sulzbach, 1678):—O°OUM “Sw, or Porta del Cielo, 
also on the Cabala (Hebrew transl. by Aboab, 1635; 
Latin, in Cubbala Denudata, vol. i). See Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 386. (B. P.) 

Herrera, Augustin de, a Spanish Jesuit, who 
died in 1649 at Seville, is the author of, De Origine et 
Progressu in Ecclesia Catholica Rituum et Ceremonia- 
rum in SS. Missæ Sacrificio : — Comment. in Syntazi 
Antonii Nebrissensis, See Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Societatis Jesu; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Herrgott, Marquarn, a Benedictine, who died at 
Vienna in 1762, is the author of Vetus Disciplina Mo- 
nastica (Paris, 1726). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 711; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Herrick, Marcus A, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was rector of the Church in Woodstock, 
Vt., in 1853, and so remained until 1861, when he be- 
came rector of Trinity Church, Sanbornton Bridge, 
N.H. In 1870 he was rector of Trinity Church, in Til- 
ton, and continued to hold this pastorate until his 
death, Oct. 31, 1875, at the age of fifty-five years. See 
Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1876, p. 150. 


Herrick, Robert, an English divine and eminent 
poet, was born in London, Aug. 20, 1591, graduated at 
Cambridge in 1617, and was presented to the living of 
Dean Prior, Devonshire, in 1629. In 1648 he was de- 
prived by Cromwell, but was reinstated in his living by 
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Charles II, in 1660. He died in Octuber, 1674. His 
works are, Hesperides ; or, The Works, both Humune 
and Divine, of Robert Herrick (1648). ‘To this volume 
was appended his Noble Numbers (1647). See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, 
Authors, 8 V. 


Herrmann, CHRISTIAN GorrHILF MARTIN, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Erfurt, 
Feb. 8, 1765. He studied at his native city and Göt- 
tingen, was in 1789 catechist, in 1790 professor, and ac- 
cepted a call in 1803 as general superintendent and 
member of consistory to Heiligenstadt, in Prussia. In 
1816 he went back to Erfurt, was in 1817 senior of the 
ministry and superintendent of the Erfurt diocese, and 
died Aug. 26,1823. His publications are few and of lit- 
tle value. See Doring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 236. (B. P.) 


Hertenstein, JoHANN FRIKEDRICH, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Ulm, Aug. 11, 1676. 
He studied at different universities, was in 1705 teacher 
at his native place, in 1728 preacher at Münster, and 
died May 25,1748. He is the author of, Disp. de Jura- 
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Hertz, Jexs-MICHAEL, a Danish poet and preacher, 
was born July 26, 1766, at Oersloev, near Vordingborg. 
He was appointed bishop of Ribe in 1819, after having 
passed through all the decrees of the Church hierarchy. 
He died June 2, 1825, leaving, Det Befriede Jerach (in 
18 cantos, Copenhagen, 1804) :— De Julio Firmico Ma- 
terno (ibid, 1817) :—Predikener (ibid. 1830) :—Sind in 
den Büchern der Könige Spuren des Pentateuch und der 
Mosaischen Gesetze zu finden? (Altona, 1822) :—also Me- 
moirs in the Videnskabelige Parhandlinger red Sjællands 
Stifts Lundemode, I, i-iii. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Hervzeus (or Huvarnus) oF BRITTANY, an abbot 
of the 6th century, was the son of Huvarnion, a pious 
and accomplished Gallic noble, was born blind, and 
educated by his widowed mother fur the monastic life. 
He built a monastery upon some land given him by 
Clovigonus, in the town of Laungredec, where he pre- 
sided till extreme old age. He is commemorated as a 
saint on June 17, 


Hervzeus or MAINE entered, about the vear 1100, 
the Benedictine monastery at Bourg-Dieu, in Berry, 


mentis :— De Cullu Divino Naturali ;— De Magno Pisce, | and spent there about fifty years. He devoted himself 
gui Jonam Vatem Deglutirit:—De Natura Theologie entirely to the study of the Bible and fathers of the 
Naturalis: — De Studio Sapientiæ Veterum, etc. See j Church, and wrote commentaries, of which those on 
Neubauer, Jetztlebende Theologen ; First, Bibl. Jud. i, ; Isaiah and the Epistles of Paul have been printed (the 
887 ; Jöcher, A llyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) | former in 1721 and the latter in 1544, among the works 


Hertfelder (von Mettingen), BERNHARD, abbot at of Anselm). Both are found in Migue, Patr. Lat. vol. 
Augsburg, was burn in 1587. He studied at Rome, | 181. Hervæus belongs to those pious theologians of the 
was prior at Salzburg, and in 1635 abbot at Augsburg. | ¢@tly period of the Middle Ages, in whom Christianity 
He died in 1664, leaving, Basilica SS. Udalrici et A fræ , had become a living reality, but who, fettered by the 
(Augsburg, 1653 fol.) :— Chronicon Templi et SS. Udal- traditions of the Church, could not rid himself of the 
rici et Afre (eod.):—lfistoria Sucrarum Reliquiarum | latter, See Chemnitz, Examen Cone, Trid., de Justi- 


in Basilica Udalricana (eod., Germ. transl. by Kistler, 
1712 fol.) :—Scalau Cali Meditationibus Ptis et Utilibus 
Instructa (1655). See Historia Universalis Salisbur- 
gensis, p. 255; Ziegelbauer, Hist. Litter. Ordinis Rene- 
dictini; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 786; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Hertford, Counci. or (Concilium Hertfurdiense, 
or Herutfordia), was held at Hertford, the principal 


borough of Herta, England, Sept. 24, 673, by ‘Theodore, | 


archbishop of Canterbury; the bishops of East Anglia 
(Bise), Rochester (Putta), Wessex (Lutherius), Mercia 
(Winfred), together with the deputies of Wilfred of 
Northumbria, and several canonists, being present. Ten 
canons were drawn up. 


1. Commands the observance of Easter day on the 
Sunday after the fourteenth day of the moon in the first 
Jewish month. 

2. Commands that uo bishop shall intrude upon the 
parish (parochiam) of another bishop, but shall rest con- 
tented with the government of the people lutruated to 


im. 

8. Enacts that it shall not be lawfnl for any bishop in 
any way to disturb or plunder any monastery. 

4. Forbids monks to emigrate from one monastery to 
another without the permission of the abbot. 

5. Forbids clerks to leave their own bishop and to 
wauder about; forbids to receive them nnywhere ex- 
cept they sball bring letters commendatory from their 

shop. 

6. Hishope and other clergy coming from another church 
to be contented with the — shown to them, and 
not presume to perform any office in the church without 
the permission of the bishop of that church. 

T. Orders the holding of synods twice in every year; 
and adds, that since many things may operate to hinder 
this, one shall at any rate be called every year, on the 
kalends of August, in the place called Cloveshooh (ur 
Cliffshoe). 

8. Urders that bishops shall take precedence according 
to the date and order of their consecration. 

9. Declares that the question was raised, whether the 
number of bishops ought to be increased in proportion 
to the increase of the faithful, but that nothing was de- 
termined. 

10. Relates to marringea: forbids all unlawful mar- 
riages; forbide incest, and to divorce a wife except for 
fornication; forbids a man divorced from his wife to marry 
another woman. 


See Johnson, Eccles, Canons, A. D. 613; Baronius, A. D. 
672; Labbe, Concil. vi, 535; Wilkins, Concil i, 43. 


catione, art. 7, § 2; Loci T'heologici, de Justificatione, 
icap. I, § 4; Frank, Die Theologie der Konkordienformel, 
ii, 54 sq.; Plitt-Herzog, Reul- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Hervæus or Ruťms was raised to that archbish- 
opric in the year 900, and showed great energy and 
fidelity iu its administration, He became chancellor 
of France in 910, and died July 2, 922. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Hervetus, GENTIANUS, a French theologian, was 
| born in 1499 at Olivet, near Orleans. [Tu word and 
writing he combated Calvinism; was present at the 
colloquy of Poissy and at the council of Trent. In 1562 

he was made canon of Rheims, and died in 1584. Besides 
ja great many translations, he published of his own, 
| Oratio ad Concilium Tridentinum (Paris. 1556, 1563) :— 
Catéchisme ou Sommaire de la Foi (1561) :— Traité du 
| 








Purgatoire (1562):— Les Ruses et Finesses du Diable pour 
Tacher à Abolir le Saint Sacrifice de Jésus-Christ (1562). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 888; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, a. v. (B. P.) 


Hervey, FrepericK, D.D., an English prelate, 
fourth earl of Bristol, was born in 1730, and educated 
at Westminster School and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. He was originally designed for the bar, 
but entered into holy orders, was promoted to the see 
of Cloyne in February, 1767, and translated to that of 
Derry in 1768. He expended most of his patrimony in 
liberality, and travelled extensively over Europe. He 
died July 8, 1803. 


Herxheimer, Satomon, a Jewish rabbi, was born 
in 1801. He studied at Marburg, and was in 1831 
elected land-rabbi of Bernburg, and died Dec. 25, 1884 
He published, MMMM 0", Jeraelitische Glaubens- 
und Pflichtenlehre (Minden, 1831; 27th ed. 1877) :— 
Praktische Anleitung zum schnellen Erlernen des Hebra- 
ischen (Berlin, 1834; 6th ed. 1873) :-—MZSa MN, Der 
Pentateuch, etc. (1841; 3d ed. 1865):—S°IIMNSI SN, 
Die Propheten und Hagiographen, besides a number of 
Sermons, See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 387; Kayserling, 
Bibliothek Jadischer Kanzelredner, ii, 1 sq. (B. P.) 


HERZFELD 


Herzfeld, Levi, a Jewish writer of Germany, was | 
born in 1810 at Ellrich, Saxony. He studied at Berlin, | 
took the degree as doctor of philosophy in 1836, was 
appointed land-rabbi of Brunswick in 1842, and died in 
1864. He published, Chronologia Judicum et Primorum 
Regum Hebreorum (Berlin, 1836):—T>mp, Dus Buch 
Koheleth (Brunswick, 1838) :— Geschichte des Volkes Is- 
ruel (1847; 2d ed. 1863):— Meteoroloyische Untersu- 
chungen, etc, (1863-65) :— Hundelsgeschichte der Juden 
des Alterthuins (1879) :— Predigten (1858; 2d ed. 1863), 
etc. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 388; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
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Les Freres de Plymouth et John Darby (Lausanne, 1845) : 
— Bemerkungen über Zwingli’s Lehre von der Vorsehuny 
und Gnudenwuhl (in the Studien und Kritiken, 1839) :— 
and a biographical sketch, Johunn Calvin (Basle, 1843). 
(B. P.) 


Heshbon. The following is the latest description 
of this once famous place (Tristram, Lund of Moab, p. 
351): 

“ A large piece of — at the weet end of the bold, 
ixolated hill on which the old fortress stood, with a square 


block-house, aud a pointed archway adjoining—a tem- 
le on the crest of the hill, with the pavement and the 


A = š ë — j i ) 
i, 547; Kayserling. Bibl. Jidischer Kanzelredner, ii, hie of four columns in situ—on the east, in the plain, 


206 sq.; Morais, Eminent Isruelites of the X1Xth Cen- | just at the base of the hill, a 


tury, p- 133 sq. (B. P.) 


Herzlieb, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH Cart, a Luther- | remain." 


an theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Dec. 
4,1760. He studied 
at Halle, was in 1780 
professor at the gym- 
nasium there, in 1786 
preacher at Branden- 
burg, and died March 
19,17%. He left sev- 
eral volumes of Ser- 
mons. See Döring, 
Ihe gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands ; 
Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, ii, 137,141, § 
168, 192. (B. P.) 


Herzog, Edu- 
ard, a Koman Cath- 
alic theologian of 
Germany, was born 
in 1801 at Franken- 
stein, Silesia. In 
1826 he took holy or- 
ders, and died April 
17,1867. He published, Kunzelrorträge (Glogau, 1855, 
2 vols.) :— Der kutholische Seelsorger nach seinen Amts- 
terpfichinngen und Amtsverrichtungen (Breslau, 1839, 
3 vols.) :—Dite Verwaltung des heiligen Busssukraments 
(Paderborn, 1859). (B. P.) 


Herzog, Johann Jacob, D.D., a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Basle, Sept. 12, 1805. 
He entered the university of his native town in 1822, 
and afterwards studied at Berlin. From 1835 till 1846 he 
held a professorship of historical theology in the Acad- 
emy of Lausanne, and was involved with his colleagues, 
the distinguished Vinet and Chappuis, in the struggles 
which resulted in the formation of the Free Church of 
the Canton de Vaud. Here, at Basle, he published bis 
Life of the Basle Reformer, @ekolampadius (1843, 2 vols.). 
In 1847 Herzog was invited to fill a chair at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where, in 1848, he published in the 
university programme, De Origine et Pristino Statu Wal- 
densium. In 1851 he received a commission frum the 
Prussian government to visit Geneva, Paris, London, 
and Dublin, in order to investigate the sources for the 
history of the Waldenses. ‘The result of this mission 
was his work, Die romanischen Waldenser, etc. (1853). 
At this time, also, he conceived the plan of his Real- 
Eacyklopedic fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
which was published in 22 vols. from 1854 to 1868. After 
beginning this work he had left Halle for Erlangen, to 
succeed Dr. Ebrard as professor of reformed theology. 
In 1877 he retired from active academical duties, The 
last years of his life were occupied with his Abriss der 
gesammien Kirchengeschichte (1876-82, 8 vols.), and 
with the preparation of a second edition of his Real- 
Encyldopadie, which at the time of his death had 
reached the tenth volume, or the second third of the 
entire work. He died at Erlangen, Sept. 30, 1882. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he also published, 
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Heshmon is thought by Lieut. Conder (Quar. 
Statement of the “Pal. Explor. Fund.” Jan. 1875, p. 
25 sq.) to be el-Meshash, at the foot of the white chalk 
peaks of el-Ghur, three miles west of Tell-Milh, in the 
vicinity of Beersheba; and Tristram (Bible Places, p. 
20) accepts the identification; but it rests merely upon 
a presumed order of the names. 


Hesperides, in Greek mythology, were daughters 
of Atlas and Hesperis, and are mentioned as being from 
three to seven in number. When Juno married Jupi- 
ter, all the gods brought presents. Earth brought forth 
a tree, on which grew golden apples. Juno command- 
ed the sisters, Hesperides, to guard them. But the lat- 
ter helped themselves to the apples. She therefore 
sent a son of Typhon and Echidna, the frightful, never- 
sleeping, hundred-headed dragon Ladon, to the tree, 
who scared everything away that approached. Her- 
cules was sent there to get three apples out of the 
garden for Eurystheus. According to Diodorus, the 
Hesperides were daughters of Atlas, seized by Busi- 
ris, and liberated by Hercules, wherefore the latter 
received the desired Mela (apples) from their father 
voluntarily, 


Hess, Carl Ernest Christoph, an eminent Ger- 
man engraver, was born at Darmstädt in 1755. In 
1776 he settled at Augsburg, and executed several fine 
plates, which gained him admission to the Academy in 
1780. In 1782 the elector palatine appointed him en- 
graver to the court, and in 1787 he visited Italy for im- 
provement. On his return to Germany he remained 

| some time at Munich, and afterwards practiced the art 
with great success at Dusseldorf until 1794, when he 
returned to Munich. Among his esteemed productions 
are The Ascension; The Holy Fumily; St. Jerome, He 
' died in 1828, 

Hess, Isaac, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, father of 
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Mendel and Michael, was born Feb. 12, 1762, and died | meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gi- 


Aug. 9, 1827. He edited the work of his father Joseph, 
rabbi at Cassel, entitled 9019 N“5D 33, a commentary 
on the Haphtaroth, homiletically arranged (Fürth, 1796), 
and wrote Ueber den Kid der Juden, etc. ( Eisenach, 1824). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 390. (B. P.) 

Hess, Mendel, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, was 
born March 17, 1807. He studied at Wirzburg, and 
succeeded his father in 1827 in the rabbinate. In 1842 
he settled at Eisenach, as land rabbi, but retired from 
his office on account of bodily infirmities, and died Sept. 
21, 1872. From 1839 to 1848 he edited Der Israelit 
des 19. Juhrhunderts, in which he advocated reform 
among the Jews. He also published, Predigten (Eise- 
nach, 1839-48, 3 vols.) :— A usgewdhlte Prediyten (1871). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 8390; Kayserling, Bibliothek jüd. 
Kunzelreduer, ii, 153 sq. (B. P.) 

Hess, Michael, a Jewish rabbi, brother of Mendel, 
was born April 9, 1782. He studied at Furth and Frank- 
fort, and was professor of the Jewish high-school at the 
latter place from 1806 to 1855. Hess died Feb. 26, 1860. 
Like his brother, he belonged to the reform party among 
the Jews He published, Freimiithige Prüfung der 
Schrift des Herrn Rühs über die Ansprüche der Juden 
an das deutsche Bürgerrecht (Frankfort, 1816) :— Pro- 
grumm uber den Religionsunterricht in der Schule der 
tsruelit. Gemeinde (1821). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 390; 
Kayserling, Bibliothek jud. Kanzelredner, i, 383 sq.; 
Stern, Michael Hess, ein Lebensbild, in Diesterwey's Pä- 
dagog. Jahrbuch, 1862, p. 1-38. (B. P.) 


Hess, Salomon, a Reformed minister of Switzer- 
land, was born at Zurich in 1763. In 1801 he was first 
preacher at St. Peter's, in his native place, but resigned 
his office in 1830, and died in 1837. He published, 
Erasmus von Rotterdam nach seinem Leben und Schrif- 
ten (Zurich, 1790-92) :— Ursprung, Gung und Folgen der 
durch Zwingli in Zürich bewirkten Reformation (1819): 
—Anna Reinhard, Gattin und Wittwe von Ulrich Zwin- 
gli (1819): — Biographien berühmter Schweizer Refor- 
matoren; vol. i, Lebensgeschichte des (ŒEcolampadius 
(1793); vols. ii, iii, ichte des H. Bullinger 
(1828-29) :—A ndachten und Gebetsübung fur die christ- 
liche Jugend (1820). See Winer, Hundbuch der theol, 
Lit, i, 579, 740, 748, 749; ii, 872. (B. P.) 

Hesse, Johann Heinrich Gottlieb, a Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 21,1779. He 
studied at Leipsic, was preacher there in 1803, and died 
June 29, 1823. His best work is Kutechisationen tiber 
sittlich-reliyisse Wahrheiten (Leipsic, 1820). See Dor- 
ing, Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 269. (B. P.) 


Hesse, Karl Friedrich, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 5, 1706. He studied at 
Wittenberg, was in 1735 preacher at Dresden, in 1747 
at Stolpen, in 1760 at Meissen, and died March 22, 1775. 
He published Theologische Annalen fur 1781-1750 
(Leipsic, 1754). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezi- 
kon, & v. (B. P.) 

Hesse, Nicolas August, a French painter, was 
born in Paris, Aug. 28, 1795. He studied under baron 
Gros at Paris, and then went to Rome, where he gained 
the grand prize in 1868. He acquired celebrity by his 
religious paintings, which may be found in various 
churches. He succeeded Delacroix in the Academy of 
Fine Arts in 1863, and died June 14, 1869. 


Hessels, Jean, a Belgian controversialist, was born 
at Mechlin in 1522. In 1556 he was made doctor of 
theology at Louvain, in 1560 professor of theology, and 
died Nov. 7, 1566. He is the author of, Comment, in 
Mattheum :—Comm, in Epistolas Canonicas Johannis : 
—Comm.in Priorem ad Timotheum et in Priorem Petri: 
—krplicatio in Symbolum Apostolorum : — Explicatio 
Decalogi. See Andreas, Bibliotheca Belgica; Mirwus, 
klogia IUustrium Belgii Scriptorum; Jöcher, Alye- 


nérale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hessus, HrLivs Eosanvs, one of the mast excel- 
lent Latin poets of Germany during the 16th centu- 
ry, was born Jan. 6, 1488, at Halgehausen, Hesse. He 
studied at Erfurt, was rector there in 1509, but left that 
place on account of the then existing troubles, In 1514 
he was again at Erfurt, and in 1516 he was professor at 
the university. In 1526 he was called to Nuremberg, 
but returned to Erfurt in 1533, and accepted a call to 
Marburg in 1536. Hessus died Oct. 4, 1540. He de- 
serves a place here on account of his zeal for the Refur- 
mation. He made a metrical version of the Psalms, 
whence Luther called him the rer poetarum. See 
Schwertzell, Helius Kobanus Hessus, ein Lebenstild aus 
der Reformutionszeit (Halle, 1874); Krause, Helius Eo- 
banus HHessus, sein Leben und seine Werke (Gotha, 1879). 
(B. P.) 

Hesus, in Gallic and German mythology, was the 

i god of war. His image had the form of a dog. The 

| first prisoner of war was sacrificed to him. If a forest 

| was to be dedicated, the sturdiest oak-tree was selected, 
aud the name Hesus was cut into it. 

Hesychius. (1) Bishop of Spolato, in Dalmatia, 
A.D. 405-429, wrote a letter of thanks to Chrysostom 

| for his sympathy with the Eastern Church (in the 

| works of the latter, Æp. 183). (2) Bishop of Castabala, 
in Cilicia Secunda, censured by the Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431, for opposition to Cyril. (3) Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, A.D. 600. (4) A noted disciple of Hilarion, 
and a monk of Cyprus in the middle of the 4th century, 
commemorated Oct. 3. 

Heunisch, Caspar, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Schweinfurt. He studied at Jena, 
and died Oct. 18, 1690, a superintendent. He wrote, 
Clavis Apocalyptica et Ezechielica (Rothenburg, 1684) : 
—In Cunticum Canticorum Commentarius A pocalypti- 
cus (Leipsic, 1688). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 391; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s, v. (B. P.) 

Heusde, Priir WILHELM vax, a Dutch historian 
and philosopher, was born June 17, 1778, at Rotterdam. 
He studied at Amsterdam and Leyden, was in 1804 
professor at Utrecht, and died at Berne, July 28, 1839. 
He wrote, Jnitia Philosophie Platonice (Utrecht, 1827- 
36, 3 vols.; 2d ed. Leyden, 1842):— Brieven over den 
Aard en de Strekking van Hooger Onderwijs (ibid. 1829; 
8d ed. 1835; Germ. transl. by Weydmann, Krefeld, 
1830) :— De Socratische School (ibid. 1834-39, 4 vols; 
2d ed. 1840-41) :— Brieven over het Beæfenen der Wijs- 
geerte (1837) :— Characterismi Principum Philosopho- 
rum Veterum (1839). After his death was published 
De School van Polybius (Amsterdam, 1841). See Ro- 
vers, Memoriu P. Heusdii Commenduta (Utrecht, 1841). 
(B. P.) 

Heusden, Hvuco Franciscus vax, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian, and vicar to the archbishop of Utrecht, 
died Feb. 13, 1719, leaving, Batavia Sacra (Brussels 
1724) :— Historia Episcopatuum Federati Belgii (Lyons, 
1719). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 823 sq.; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Heusinger, Jacob Friedrich, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1719. He studied at 
Jena, was in 1750 con-rector, in 1759 rector at Wolfen- 
büttel, and died Sept. 27,1778. He wrote, Disp. de Lo- 
cis Matth. xvi, 13, 20; Luc. vii, 14; Jac. it, 18 (Jena, 
1146) :— De iv Ecangeliorum Codice Graco in Biblioth. 
Guelferbyt. (Wolfenbüttel, 1752). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit. i, 101; Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutschland ; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Heusinger, Johann Michael, a celebrated Ger- 
man divine, was born in September, 1690, at Sunder- 
hausen, in Thuringia, and was educated at Gotha, at 
Halle, and at Jena. He was appointed a professor at 
Gotha in 1730, and remained there until 1738. He 
died in March, 1751, leaving many historical works. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict, 8. v. 


HEUSSER 


Heusser, Mera, the best female song-writer and 
hymnist in the German language, was bom April 6, 
1797, at Hirzel, canton Zurich, where her father, Diet- 
helm Schweizer, was pastor. In 1821 she married Dr. 
Heusser, an eminent physician, who died in 1859, and 
she herself died Jan. 2, 1876. Some of her poems ap- 
peared for the first time under the name of Einer Ver- 
borgenen (a hidden one). In 1857 the first volume of 
her poems was published, and in 1867 a second followed. 
In the English some of her songs are found in a little 
volume entitled //ymns from the Land of Luther, and 
also in Schaff’; Christ in Song. A selection of her po- 
ems was published at London in 1875, under the tile, 
Alpine Lyrics. See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, vii, 377 sq. (B. P.) 

Hewytt, Jons, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
minister of Se. Gregory's, near St. Paul's, London. He 
was beheaded on ‘Tower Hill in 1658, fur a political 
conspiracy. He published nine select Sermons (1658) : 
Repentunce and Conversion the Fubrick of Saleutwn, 
etc., being several sermons (eod.). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Hexapla, an edition of the Bible prepared by Ori- 
gen (q. v.). 

Hey, Witnetm, r Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born March 26, 1790. He studied at Jena, 
was court-preacher at Gotha, and died May 19, 1854. 
He published, Predigten (Hamburg, 1830, 1882) :— Er- 
zaklungen aus dem Leben Jesu für die Jugend dichterisch 
bearbeitet (1838). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 552; Wi- 
ner, Haundbuck der theol. Lit, ii, 108. (B. P.) 

Heyd, Lupwie FkRDINAND, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, who died March 6, 1842, is the author of, 
SMelanchthon und Tübingen 1512-1518 (Tubingen, 1839) : 
— Ulrich, Herzog zu Wirtemberg (1841-44, 3 vols.). See 
Zachold, Bibl. Theol. i, 552. (B. P.) 

Heyde, JonanN Daniet,a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born April 27,1714. He studied at Leip- 
sic, was teacher at Gera in 1737, and died Aug. 12, 1785. 
His publications are sermons, partly his own, partly 
translations from the French of Massillon and Bourda- 
lowe. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 

lands, a. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 383; Jö- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s,v. (B. P.) 

Heym, Albert, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1801. He studied at Leipsic and 
Berlin, was tutor of prince Frederick Car! from 1830 to 
1844, and preacher at Sakrow from 1844 to 1848. In 
the iatter year he was appointed court -preacher at 
Potsdam, and he died Dec. 9, 1878. (B. P.) 


Heym, Johann Gottlob, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 25, 1738, He studied at 
Witten berg, and died at Dolzig, in Lower Lusatia, Jan. 
24, 1788. His publications are several volumes of ser- 
mons. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands ; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 192, 381; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 558. (B. P.) 

Heyne, Jonas, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1804 at Leobschutz, Silesia. He 
tonk boly orders in 1827, acted as priest at different 
places till 1857, when at his own request he was made 
costos of the cathedral-library at Breslau, with a view 
of perusing the archives there. He died Oct. 28, 1871. 
Heyne is the author of Dokumentirte Geschichte des 
Pisthume und Hochstifles Breslau (Breslau, 1860-68, 3 
vole). (B. P.) 

Heynlin de Lapide, Jonanses, one of the last 
eminent representatives of scholasticism, was a native 
of Germany. He studied at Leipaic, Basle, and Paris, 
and in the latter place became a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
In 1478 he settled at Basle, and, as a decided realist, 
caused, first at Basle, afterwards at TObingen, whither 
he moved in 1477, so violent a contest between realism 
and nominalism that he finally determined to retire al- 
tagether from public T ee Iie spent the re- 
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mainder of his life in a Carthusian monastery in Basle, 
and died in 1496. Heynlin wrote a commentary on 
Aristotle while at Paris, but it was not published until 
many years later, by his pupil Amerbach. He also 
directed the editing of the works of St. Ambrose, which 
were published by Amerbach in 1492. See Trithemius, 
Liber de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (1494); Fischer, Jo- 
hunnes Heynlin, genannt a Lapide ( Basle, 1851); Vischer, 
Gesch. der Universität Basel, p. 158 sq.; Plitt-Herzog, 
Real- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Hi, the second member of a mystic triad composed 
by Lao-Tseu, the celebrated Chinese philosopher. It 
is described as follows: “That which you look at and 
do not see is called /; that which you hearken after 
and do not hear is called Hi; that which vour hand 
reaches after and cannot grasp is called Wei. These 
are three beings which cannot be comprehended, and 
which together make but one.” 


Hiadi, in Hindd mythology, is the collective name 
of the three highest castes of the Hindfis—the Brah- 
mins, Kshetrias, and Banians — priests, warriors, and 
business men. 

Hiadninger, in Norse mythology, are the warriors 
who fall in a battle, incited by the beautiful shield- 
maiden, Hildur. They fight until the destruction of 
the world. 


Hicëtæ (Ixira:), a sect of orthodox ascetics about 
the time of the emperor Marcian, who lived in monas- 
teries, and spent their time in singing hymns, accom- 
panied with religious dances. 

Hickman, Charles, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was a native of Northamptonshire, and was a student of 
Christchurch College, Oxford, in 1667. He was minister 
of St. Ebbe’s Church, Oxford, and lecturer of St. James's, 
Westminster, in 1692; subeequently rector of Hogsnor- 
ton, Leicestershire, and finally bishop of Derry in 1702. 
He died in 1713, leaving some Sermons (1680-1713). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Hickman, Henry, an English Nonconformist di- 
vine, was a native of Worcestershire, and educated at 
Cambridge. He was a fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was deprived at the Restoration, and became 
preacher to the English congregation at Leyden, where 
he died in 1692. He published several controversial 
thevlogical treatises (1659-74), the best of which ap- 
peared without his name— A pologiu pro Ministris in 
Anglia (vulgo) Nor-conformistis, etc. (1664). See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict.s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of` Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, a v. 


Hickok, M110 Jupsox, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at New Haven, Vt., Aug. 22, 1809. He 
graduated from Middlebury College in 1835; was pro- 
fessor in Delaware College three years; graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., in 1841; became a 
tutor in Middlebury College; and was ordained a Con- 
gregational minister, May 4,1842. He became profess- 
or in Marietta College, O., and pastor of the Church in 
Harmar; two vears thereafter he accepted a call as 
stated supply to the Presbyterian Church of Utica, 
N. Y., and in 1845 was installed pastor of a Church in 
Rochester. In 1854 he was stated supply of a Presby- 
terian Church in Montreal, Canads; the next year he 
was installed pastor of the Church in Scranton, Pa., 
where he remained until 1868, His health failing, he 
removed to Marietta, O., where he died, July 19, 1878. 
See Gen. Cat.of Union Theol. Sem. 1876, p.19. (W. P.S.) 

Hidalgo, MıcHarL y Costi.was, called the “ Wash- 
ington of the Mexican Revolution,” was parish priest 
at Dolores, department of Guanajuato, Mexico. He ap- 
pealed to his parishioners, raised the standard of Mex- 
ican freedom, headed the diasentients, and was pro- 
claimed generalissimo, Sept. 17, 1810. He was joined 
by adherents from every side, and in six weeks was 
marching on Mexico city at the head of eighty thou- 
sand men. Five provinces recognised his authority. 


HIERACITES 


Hidalgo, however, unfortunately halted in his advance 
on the capital, the royalists had time to rally, and he 
was utterly defeated at Puente de Calderon, Jan. 17, 
1811, and after in vain endeavoring to rally the na- 
tional army, was captured by treachery while endeav- 
oring to escape to the United States. He was executed 
ten days afterwards. On bis death, Morelos, another 
priest, assumed the command ; a congress of forty mem- 
bers was called, but after the defeat and execution of 
Morelos, it was dissolved by general Teran, who suc- 
ceeded him. The revolt was entirely quelled in 1819. 
Mexico gained its independence in 1822, which, amid 
anarchy and continual turmoil, it bas retained until the 
present, barring the French occupation of 1862 to 1867. 
To-day the grateful republic of Mexico repeats in her 
decorations and uses on her postage-stamp the mild 
features of her illustrious son, the priest-patriot, Michael 
Hidalgo y Costillas. See (N. Y.) Cuth. Almanac, 1876, 
p. 105. 

Hieraocites, a heretical sect which sprang up at 
the end of the 3d or beyinning of the 4th century, 
founded by Hieracas or Hierax (q. v.). 


Hieratio Writing, a species of sacred writing used 
by the ancient Egyptian priests, especially the Hiero- 
grammatists (q.v.). It is found chiefly on the pupyrs, 
and is an abbreviated furm of the hieroglyphic (q. v.). 
The matter of these manuscripts consists almost entire- 
ly of texts in reference to purely religious or scientific 
deacription, and of religious inscriptions. 

Hierodiacdni (from ispic, sacred, and dtacovoc, 
a deucon), monks of the Russo-Greek Church (q. v.), 
who are a.so deacons. 


Hierodali, in Greek cultus, were persons em- 
ployed ir ¿he service of a temple, especially in Syria, 
Phanicia, and Asia Minor. ‘They were females, living 
near temples, who hired themselves out to strangers 
They were obliged to care for the decorations of the 
temple, knitting and cleansing the veils, wreathing the 
altars, etc. ‘The priests had no other income than the 
presents which pilgrims to the sanctuary brought, and 
in order to draw as many of them as possible, the sur- 
roundings of the temple were occupied by numbers of 
priestesses, who gave the presents they received to the 
temple, as is still the case in India with the Dewadashies 
(Bajaderes). In Cappadocia, in the temple-woods of 
the Comanian goddess, Strabo met over six thousand. 
This custom came to Greece and Sicily, especially in 
connection with the worship of Venus, and many a 
beautiful temple was built with the money thus ob- 
tained. See DIANA; VENUS. 

Hierogrammatists (from iepig, sacred, and ypap- 
pareug, a scribe), the sacred scribes among the ancient 
Egyptians. They employed the hieratic writing (q. v.), 
in transcribing religious writings on papyri. and in giv- 
ing an account of religious rites and ceremonies, It 
was their duty also to expound the sacred mysteries as 
far as they were allowed tu be made known to the peo- 
ple. They carried a wand, and were dressed in linen 
garments. See Scribe. 


Hieromancy (from iepóç, sacred, and payreia, di- 
vinatton), a species of divination among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, which consisted in predicting fut- 
ure events by observing the various appearances which 
presented themselves in the act of offering sacritices, 
See DIVINATION, 


Hieromondchi (from iepóç, sacred, and povayag, 
a monk), monks of the Russo-Greek Church (gq. v.), who: 
are priests, ‘They are considered sacred monks, and 
never officiate except on solemn festival occasions, 


Hieronymi, Witux cm, a preacher of the German 
Catholics, was originally a Protestant, but joined the 
movement of the German Catholics in 1845, and died 
at Mayence, Sept. 14, 1884. He published, Kein Pupst- 
thum! Kein Symbolzwang (Magdeburg, 1845 ): — Die 
Hegelianer als Lichtfreunde (Darmstadt, 1846) :—Zeug- 
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nisse deutsch -kutholischen Geistes (1847): — Freiheit 
oder Autorität, written against bishop Ketteler (1862). 
See Zuchold, Bibi. Theol. i, 554 sq. (B. P.) 

Hieronymus a Sancra Five (originally Joshua 
Lorki) was a famous Talmudist and physician. When 
rabbi Salomon, afterwards bishop Paulus Burgensis 
(q. v.), had embraced and was preaching the Christian 
faith in Spain, Joshua Lorki wrote against him. But 
soon this zealous enemy of the gospel became himself 
an ardent confessor of the truth, and failed not to de- 
clare openly the reason which had given rise to this 
change in his religious opinions, by publishing two 
tracts against the Jews, Probationes Novi Test. ex Ve- 
tere Testamento (reprinted in the Bibl. Mag. Vet. Pa- 
trum, xxix). At the instigation of Hieronymus, who, 
after his baptism, entered the service of pope Benedict 
XIII, being appointed his physician, the famous con- 
ference was held at Tortosa (Feb. 7, 1413. to Nov. 12, 
1414), under the presidency of the pope. The assembly 
was convened to discuss sixteen puints, which were pro- 
posed by Hieronymus. Prominent among the Jewish 
disputants was Joseph Albo (q. v.). The result of this 
conference is passed over by Jewish historians with re- 
markable silence. According to the Christians, all the 
rabbis present declared themselves vanquished, and 
signed an act to that effect, with the exception of Albu 
and rabbi Ferrer. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 392; Kalkar, 
Israel und die Kirche, p. 28 sq.; Da Costa, Israel und 
the Gentiles, p. 328 sq. (B. P.) 


Hieropoioi (from iepóc, sacred, and rotiw, to make), 
persons anciently employed at Athens to superintend 
the oblations and sacritices. Ten of these officers were 
appointed annually, and they wore at their girdles a 
consecrated axe as an emblem of their office. 


Higbert (//ygbehrt), 14th bishop of Lichfield, A.D. 
779, and the only one entitled archbishop of that see. 
See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Bing. a. v. 

Higgins, Wivuiam, D.D.. a bishop of the Church 
of Ireland, was born at Greenfield, Lancaster, England, 
in 1793, and was educated at the Lancaster and Man- 
chester grammar schools, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from which he graduated in 1817. His first 
clerical duty in Ireland was as chaplain to the Rich- 
mond Penitentiary, in 1820, subsequently he was chap- 
lain to the Magdalen Asvlum, rector of Roecrea in 
1828, vicar-general of Killaloe in 1834, dean of Limer- 
ick in 1844, bishop of Limerick in 1849, and bishop of 
Derry in 1853. The same year he was appointed com- 
missioner of national education, and he succeeded bish- 
op Plunket as an ecclesiastical commissioner. He died 
at Derry, July 12, 1867. See Amer. Quar. Rev. Oct. 
1867, p. 505. 


Higgs, GRirrixn (or Grirrrrm), D.D.. an English 
clergyman, was born at Stoke Abbot, or South Stoke, 
near Henley, Oxfordshire, in 1589, and was educated at 
Reading School and St. Jobn’s College, Oxford. In 1627 
he was sent to the Hague as chaplain to the queen of 
Bohemia. On his return he was presented to the living 
of Cliffe, near Dover, and was also made chanter of St. 
David's. In 1638 he was made dean of Lichfield. He 
lost all his preferments when the Church establishment 
was overthrown. He died Dec. 16, 1659. His pub- 
lished works are, Problemata Theologica (1630) :— Mis- 
cellanee Theses Theologica (eui.). 


High Altar is the chief, central, or principal al- 
tar of a church., Other altars, in old documents, are 
often called “Jow altars,” to distinguish them from 
that which is the chief altar, When there are many 
chapels in a church, clustering on either side of the 
chief chapel or chancel, the principal chancel, coutain- 
ing the high altar, is sometimes called the “high chan- 
cel.” See ALTAR, 

Highmore, Joseren, an English painter, waa born 
at London in 1692, and was articled to an attorney in 
1707, against his inclination, He employed his leisure 
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hours in painting, finally commenced it as a profession, 
and soo met with employment. Shortly after he was 
commissioned by the duke of Richmond to do some 
work, In 1732 he visited the continent for the pur- 
pose of seeing the Düsseldorf Gallery, and two years 
after he went to France in order to examine the gal- 
leries there. He executed a series of pictures, which 
were engraved and published in 1745. Among his sa- 
cred subjects were, The Good Sumaritan; The Finding 
of Moses; Hagar and Ishmael, He died in 1780. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, a v.; Rose, Biog. 
Did. s. v. 

Hiisi is the name given to the devil among the 
Finns, He is described as having only three fingers on 
each hand, but these are armed with large nails, with 
which he tears in pieces all who fall into his power. 
He is supposed to reside in the forest, whence he sends 
out all manner of diseases and calamities, with which 
he afflicts mankind. 


Hildebrand, Joacui™, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Nouv. 10, 1623. He studied at dif- 
ferent universities, was in 1652 professor of theology 
at Helmstadt, in 1662 doctor of thevlugy and general 
superintendent at Celle, and died Oct. 18, 1691. He 
wrote, Diss. de Donatsone Constantini Magni (Helmstact, 
1661):—Sacra Publica Veteris Ecclesie in Compendi- 
wm Redacta (1699) :—Ezercit. de Veterum Concionibus 
(1661) :—Astuale Baptismi Veteris, Publicis Lectionibus 
Olim Dicatum (ed. Schmid, 1699 ):— Rituale Eucha- 
ristia Veteris Ecclesia (ed. Schmid, 1712) :— De Nuptiis 
Veterum Christianorum Libellus (ed. Schmid, 1714), etc. 
See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 574, 627, 628, 680, 
631, 684, 635, 638, 699; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, a. v.; Just von Einem, Commenturius de Vita 
et Scriptis Joach. Hildebrandi (1743); Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i, 393. (B. P.) 


Hildrop, Jony, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
rector of Wath, near Kippon, Yorkshire. He died in 
1756, leaving a number of sermona, theological treatises, 
etc. (1711-52). His miscellaneous works appeared in 
1754. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. vV. 


Hile, (1) an old English word, signifying to put on 
a roof or cover. In old documents it is sometimes 
spelled “ helye,” “hylle,” and “hyle;” (2) the covering 
of a church roof. 

Hilgers, Bernnarp Josern, a Roman Catholic 
divine of Germany, was born in 1803, In 1827 he took 
holy orders, was pastor at Siegburg in 1828, took the 
degree as doctor of theology at Münster in 1834, com- 
menced his academical career at Bonn in 1835, and died 
Feb. 7, 1874. He published, Veber das Verhdliniss zwi- 
schen Leib und Seele im Menschen (Bonn, 1834) :— Sym- 
bolische Theologie (1841):— Kritische Durstellung der 
HGresien, etc. (1837) : — Homilien (published after his 
death, 1874). (B. P.) 


Hilgod (or Hilgot), a French prelate, was at first 
canon of St. Genevieve, and afterwards bishop of Sois- 
tons in 1065. But grave difficulties arose against his 
Sppointment, in consequence of which he resigned about 
the year 1087, and retired to the monastery of Marmou- 
tier. He died Aug. 4, 1104. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Generale, s. v. 


Hil), Benjamin M., D.D. a Baptist minister, was 
bom at Newport, R. I., April 5, 1793. He entered the 
preparatory department of Pennsylvania University, 
but was soon called to New Orleans as a clerk; and 
subsequently studied medicine for a time in Philadel- 
phia. He was converted in 1812; licensed in Febru- 
ary, 1815; for two vears preached in Leicester and 
Spencer, Masa. ; in 1818 was ordained in Stafford, Conn., 
where he remained three years, and was then called 
to the pastorate of the First Church in New Haven, 
where he continued from 1821 to 1829, The next ten 
years of his ministry were with the First Church in 
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Troy, N. Y. In 1840 he became corresponding secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
which position he held for twenty-two years, He died 
in New Haven, Jan. 15, 1881. See Christian Secretary, 
Jan. 19, 1881. (J.C. S.) 


Hill, Charles, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Kings County, Ireland, Jan. 6, 1800. In 1822 he 
became a student in Horton College, completing the 
course in two years, and then became pastor of the 
Church at Middleton. In 1834 he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society; in 1842 he became 
pastor of the Heneage Street Church, Birmingham, 
where he remained until 1851, when he removed to the 
United States; was pastor in Belvidere, Ill; chaplain, 
for a time, in the Federal army; connected for a short 
period with the University uf Chicago, and finally took 
up his residence in Belvidere, where be died in 1872. 
See (Lond.) Buptist Hand-book, 1873, p. 273. (J.C. S.) 


Hill, William, D.D., an English divine, was bom 
at Cudworth, in Warwickshire, in 1619, and educated 
at Merton College, Oxford. He died in 1677. He 
published, Dionysii Orbis Descriptio (1658, 1659, 1668, 
1678, 1688):— Woman's Looking -glass (1660). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Hill, William Wallace, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Bath County, Ky, Jan. 26, 1815. 
He prepared for cullege at Mt. Sterling and Paris; grad- 
nated from Centre College in 1885; entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary the same year, and remained two 
years. He was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, April 24, 1838, ordained by the Presbytery 
of Louisville, Oct. 3 following, and installed pastor at 
Shelbyville, where he served four years. He then took 
charge of The Protestant Herald, published at Bards- 
town, but removed it to Frankfort, as a more central 
place of publication. In November, 1844, he again re- 
moved with his paper to Louisville, and ite name was 
changed to The Presbyterian Herald. As a religious 
newspaper it had few equals in the land. Its publica- 
tion ceased in 1862, on account of the war. From 1845 
to 1860 he was also corresponding secretary of the 
Western Executive Committee of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions. He then founded Bellewood Female 
Seminary, near Louisville, and was its principal from 
1862 to 1874. During these years he also preached 
more or less regularly at Plumb Creek, Middletown, 
and Anchorage. In 1874 he accepted the charge of 
the Synodical Female College at Fulton, Mo., and sup- 
plied the Presbyterian Church of that place. He left 
Fulton in 1877, and went to Sherman, Texas, where he 
commenced teaching in Austin College, preaching for 
the Church there at the same time. He died May 1, 
1878. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1879, 
p. 39. 

Hille, Wiruxum, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Feb. 16, 1803. He studied at Gittin- 
gen, was from 1824 tu 1833 teacher at the gymnasia in 
Wolfenbtittel and Helmstidt, in 1833 pastor at Marien- 
thal, in 1834 superintendent, in 1840 general superin- 
tendent and pastor primarius at Helmstidt, and in 1845 
member of consistory. In 1875 he retired from his 
many positions, and died Oct. 2, 1880. As Christianity 
had become a reality in Hille, who had freed himself 
from the fetters of rationalism, he became to many a 
leader to Christ. He published, Oratiunculea Synoda- 
les (Helmstiidt, 1844) :— Das Kirchenjahr (Berlin, 1858) : 
— Zeugnisse von Christo (1859). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 557. (B. P.) 

Hilel Manuscript. Of the ancient Hebrew 
MSS., now no more extant, the most famous is the co- 
dex Hillel. As to this name there is a difference of 
opinion. From Jewish history we know that there 
were two rabbis by the name of Hilel, one who lived 
in the first century before Christ, called Hillel I, the 
Great, the other who lived in the fourth century after 
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Christ, called Hillel If. Some, as Schickhard (Jus Re- 
gium Iebreorum, ed. Carpzov, Leipsic, 1674, p. 39) and 
Cuneus (De Republ. Hebr. p. 159), attributed this codex 
to the older Hillel; others, as David Gans, in his Tze- 
mach Darid, Buxtorf, in Tractatus de Punctorum Voca- 
lium, etc. (Basle, 1648), p.353, attributed it to the younger 
Hillel. A tbird opinion is that this codex derives its 
name from the fact that it was written at Hilla, a town 
built near the ruins of ancient Babylon, so Fitrst (Gesch. 
des Karäerthums, p. 22 sq., 138, note 14), and Ginsburg 
(Levita’s Mussoreth ha- Massoreth, p. 260, note 40). But 
none of these opinions seems to be correct. Against 
the first two we have the express testimony of Abra- 
hum ben-Samuel Sukkuto (q. v.), who, in his Book of 
Genelogies, entitled Sepher Yuchasin, says that when 
he saw the remainder of the codex (circa A.D. 1500) it 
was 900 vears old. His words are these: “In the year 
4956, on the 28th day of Ab (i.e. in 1196, better 1197), 
there was a great persecution of the Jews in the king- 
dom of Leon from the two kingdoms which came to 
besiege it. It was then that the twenty-four sacred 
books, which were written long ago, about the year 600, 
by rabbi Moses ben-Hillel, in an exceedingly correct 
manner, and after which all copies were corrected, were 
taken away. I saw the remaining two portions of the 
same, viz. the earlier prophets (i. e. Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings), and the later prophets (i. e. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets), 
written in large and beautiful characters, which were 
brought to Portugal and sold in Africa, where they still 
are, having been written 900 vears ago.” Kimchi, in 
his grammar on Numb. xv, 4, rays that the Pentateuch 
of this codex was extant in Tuletula (9139393, Fu- 
chasin, ed. Filipowski, Lond. 1837, p. 220, col. 2). From 
this statement it may be deduced that this codex was 
written about the 7th century. As to the third opin- 
ion, deriving the name from Hilla, a town near Babel, 
we may dismiss it as merely ingenious, A better opin- 
ion seems to be that of Strack (Prolegomena, p. 16), 
who says, “ Fortasse tamen recte cogitabis eum e nu- 
mero rwy DNDI in Hispania fuisse.” This is also 
the opinion of the famous critic Jedidja Norzi (q. v.), 
who remarks, on Gen. i, 5: “He was a very good Mas- 
oretic scholar, and a scribe in the city of 'Toletola.” 
Whatever uncertainty may be about the derivation of 
its name, certain it is that this codex is very important 
for the criticism of the Old ‘Test. Hebrew text, as the 
Many quotations which we find in Norzi’s critical com- 
mentary, entitled "© MMI, published at Mantua, 
1742-44, Vienna, 1818, Warsaw, 1860-66, and in Lonza- 
no's critical work, entitled MM 9X, indicate. Inthe 
12th century this codex was perused by the Jewish 
grammarian, Jacob ben-Eleazar, as David Kimchi terti- 
ties in his grammatical work, Mich/ul (ed. Firth, 1793, 
ful. 78, col. 2), and rabbi Jacob ben-Eleazar writes that 
iu the codex Hillel, which is at Toletola, he found that 
the duleth in 39°F) was raphe (Deut. xii, 1); and ful. 
127, col. 2, in fine, he writes: “In the codex Hillel, 
which is at Toletola, the word MBNM (Lev. vi, 10) is 
written with a tsere, DXN, and not MBNM, as our 
present text has.” We subjoin some readings of the 
codex Hillel: 


Gen. iv, 8: In some editions of the Old Test. there is a 
epace left between “FIRN and “7T, and is marked in the 


margin by NPOB, i. e. apace. The LXX., Sam., 8yr., 
Vul., and Jerne. Targum add, “let us go into the field.” 
The space we have referred to fa found in the editions of 
Buxtorf, Mennsseh ben- Israel, Walton, Nissel, Hutter, 
Clodius, Van der Hoovht. But, eays Lonaano, the piska 
ia n mistake of the rinter, for in the MSS. which he con- 
enited, and in codex Hillel, there ia noapace. The addition 
“let ne go into the field,” is not fonnd by Symmachus, 
Theodotion, and Onkelox, Even Origen remarks dié ðw- 
Mev eis tò médiov by Tp ‘EBpainp ov yéypurrta: (tom. ii, 30). 

Gen. ix, 29: A great many codd. and edd. read 1°73" 
but codex Hillel “MN. 
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Gen. xix, 16: MOMS, here Lonzano remarks that 
the second mem is written with kamets in codd. and in 
cod. Hillel. In the edition of Bar and Delitzsch the word 
is thas written, MOTINI. - 


Gen, xix, 20: N3 TADEN Lonzano says that N3 is 
raphe, bnt in cod. “nivel it is written with a dagesh. In 
Bér and Delitzech's Genesis it is written raphe. 

Gen. xxvii, 25: M RDJ. In cod. Hillel, says Lonzano, 
the accent darga is in iie yod. In our editions it is in, 
or rather under, the beth; Băr and Delitzsch follow the 
cod. Hillel, and write x3"). 


Gen. xxxix, 6: MND. Norzi remarks that the codex 
Hillel writes with tære ANS. 


Gen. xlii, 16: 390X77. In the margin of an old codex, 
belonging now to Dr. 8. Bar, the editor of the new edi- 
tion of the Old Test., in connection with professor De- 
litzsch, it is written ONTT bbr, i. e. in the codex Hil- 


lel, the reading is with ægol, "ONT. 
Gen. xlvi, 18: MADA. On this word Lonzano remarks 
that in Hillel and ott per codd. the vav is raphe, i. e. TDI. 
Exod. x, 9: yP In Hillel, remarks Lonzano, “it le 


written TN" — i. e. plene 13" PT21. 


Exod. xxxvil, 8: 399. In Hillel and in some other 
codd., remarks Lonzano, it is written with a makkeph, 

Josh. xxi, 35,86: Cod. Kennic. No. 857, reads in the mar- 
gin "bbr DDOD MIUN OR WED ND, L e. there 
two verses are not fonnd in the codex Hillel. Similar ts 
the remark in a MS. formerly belonging to H. Lotse, of 
Leipeic. 

Prov. vili, 16: A great many codd., editions, and an- 
cient versious, as Syriac, Valgate, Targum, and even the 
Greecus Venetns, read here PTS “OPW, while the Com- 


pintensian text and other codd. read YAN WB, which 
is also supported by codex Hillel, and is adopted in Bārs 
ed. of Proverbs, 

These few examples will show the importance of 
the codex Hillel fur the text of the Old Test. (B. P.) 


Hilliger, Jonaxx ZACHARIAS, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan. 1, 1693, at Chemnitz. 
He studied at Leipsic and Wittenberg, was in 1717 ad- 
junct to the philosophical faculty at the latter place, in 
1724 professor of philosophy, in 1725 superintendent at 
Sayda, in Saxony, and died Jan. 16,1770. He wrote, 
De Libro Recti ud Jos. z, 15 (Leipsic, 1714) :—De avrn- 
rac ad Matth. sx, 28 (1717) :— De Vita, Fuma, et Scrip- 
tis Val, Weigeléé (1721) :—De Plagis Magnis Pharaons 
ad Gen, zii, 7 (1724) :— De Cunonica Libri Esther A wc- 
toritate (Wittenberg, 1729) :—De Augustana Confessione 

onna Concimum Sacrarum Secundaria (1783). See 
Dietmann, Chursächsische Priester; Jöcher, A 
Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 775; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 394. (B. P.) 


Hillyer, Asa, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Massachusetts, April 6. 1763. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1786; was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Suffolk, L. l., in 1788; called to Bottle Hill (now 
Madison), N. J, in 1789; to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Orange in 1801; resigned his charge when 
he was seventy vears of age, and died at Orange, Aug. 
28, 1840. During his pastorate at Orange he made a 
missionary tour through northern Pennsylvania and 
western New York, and preached the first sermon ever 
heard in what is now the city of Aubum. See Tuttle, 
Hist. of the Presb. Church in Madison, N. J. (New York, 
1855), p. 39; Aikman, //tstorscul Discourse Co 
the Presbyterian Church, Madison, N. J. (1876), p. 8. 


Hilpert, Jonan, a Lutheran theologian, super- 
intendent at Hildesheim, who died May 10, 1680, is 


the author of, Disquisitio de Preadamitis :— De Judao- 
rum Flagellationtbus : —De Gloria Tempiè Posterioris : 
—Hebreorum Philosophia Adversus Judoros :— De Aga- 
pis:— De Perseverantia Sanctorum, See Witte, Dia- 
rium Biographicum; First, Bibl. Jud. i, 894; Jöcher, 
A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, RV. (B. PJ 
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Hilacher, Balthasar, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born April 1, 1595, at Hirschberg, Silesia. He was bach- 
elor of theology and deacon at Leipsic, and died Sept. 
13, 1630, leaving, De Integritate Codicis Hebrai :—De 
Evangelio : — De Justificatione : — Disputationes de Invo- 
cutione Sanctorum, de Sunctis Angelis, de Imagine Dei: 
—De Hominibus in Diluvio ad 1 Petr. iii, 19:—Luthe- 
richer Buss- und Betwecker wider den Pubst und seine 
Jeuiter. See Götze, Elogia Theologorum ; Jécher, A U- 
gemeines Gelehrien-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hilscher, Paul Christian, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born March 15, 1666, at Waldheim, in Saxony. 
He studied at Leipsic, was in 1695 deacon at Dresden 
(Neustadt), in 1704 pastor there, and died Aug. 3, 1730, 
leaving a number of ascetical works, for which see J6- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v.; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud, i, 394. (B P.) 

Hilsey (or Hildesley), Joux, bishop of Roches- 
ter in 1535, died in 1538, leaving, The Munuall of Pray- 
ers; or, The Prymer in Englyske (1539) :— De Veri Cor- 
poris Jesu tn Sacramento :— Resolutions Concerning the 
Sacraments, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. 


Hilten, JonAnn«s, a Franciscan of Thuringia, who 
died in 1502, is the author of Comment. ta Apocalypsin 
et Danielem, Hilton made himself famous by his so- 
called prophecies. See Angelus, Bericht von Joh. Hil- 
ten und seinen Weissugungen. (B. P.) 

Hilton, Wittiam, an English painter, was born at 
Lincoln, June 3, 1786. He studied in the Roval Acad- 
emy School, and afterwards made a tour in Italy. In 
1825 he succeeded Fuseli as keeper of the academy, and 
died in London, Dec. 30, 1839. Of his religious pieces 
the following are the principal: Christ Crowned with 
Thorns, painted in 1828, lately purchased by the acad- 
emy, and regarded as his masterpiece; The Angel Re- 
leasing Peter from Prison, painted in 1881; The Murder 
of the Innocenta, his exhibited work (1838); and Rebekah 
and Abruham’s Servant (1829), now in the National 
Gallery. See Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. s. v. 


Himmel, Jonannes, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born Dec. 27, 1581, at Stolpe, Pomerania. He stud- 
ied at different universities, and died at Jena, March 81, 
1643, doctor and professor of theology. He is the au- 
thor of, Analytica Dispositio Librorum Biblicorum : — 
Memoriale Biblicum Generale et Speciale cum Chrono- 
logia Biblica : — Compendium Historie KEcclesiustice 
a Nato Christo Usque ad Lutherum:—De Scriptura Sa- 
cra :—Commentar, in Prophetas Minores, Epistolam ad 
Gulutas et Philemonem :— Postilla A cademicu in Episto- 
las et Erangelia Dominicolia et Festivalia :— De Cano- 
micatu, Jure Canonico et Theologia Scholastica :—Syn- 
tugma Disputationum Theologicurum. See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 394; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Hindustani Version or tHe ScriPTURES. Hin- 
dustani (or Urdu), the language of “ Hindu-stan,” or 
“country of Hind,” is a mixed langnage, and owes its 
formation to the intercourse of the Mohammedan in- 
vaders with the conquered natives of India. At the 
time of the first Mohammedan invasions, which date 
from the 10th century, Hinduwi, or Hindi, was the pre- 
vailing dialect in Northern India. On their permanent 
settlement in India the Mohammedans adopted this dia- 
lect as the medium of communication with the natives, 
but they greatly altered it by the introduction of words 
and idioms from the Persian and Arabic, their own 
vernacular and liturgic languages. The new dialect 
thence arising was called Urdu (camp), or Urdu Zubun 
(camp language), because the language of the Moham- 
medan camp and court; it was also called “ Hindu- 
stani,” from the geographical region through which it 
ultimately became diffused. 

The first translation of any portion of Scripture into 
Hindustani seems to have been made by B. Schulze, a 
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Danish missionary. His version of the- Psalms was 
published by Callenberg at Halle in 1746, and the New 
Test. in 1758. But the most important translation that 
has been made into this language is that of the New 
Test. by the Rev. Henry Martyn, which appeared, after 
much delay, at Serampore in 1814. This version soon 
obtained such a high reputation that it led to a demand 
for an edition in the Devanagari (or regular Sanscrit) 
character, for the benefit of the Hindûs in the npper 
provinces. An edition in this character was published 
in 1817 by the Calcutta Bible Society. No subsequent 
editions of the Hindustani Scriptures were, however, 
issued in this dress, for it was found by experience that 
the Scriptures in the Hinduwi dialect (q. v.) were 
far more acceptable than in the Hindustani to the nu- 
merous class of natives who employ the Devanagari 
characters. For their use, as we shall have occasion to 
mention (see Hinpuw: Version), Martyn’s New Test. 
was eventually divested of its Persian and Arabic terms, 
and transferred into the Hinduwi idiom by Mr. Bowley. 

While these editions were issned by the Calcutta 
Auxiliary, the publication of an edition in London had 
been contemplated by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society since the year 1815, and was published in 
1819, under the superintendence of professor Lee. Four 
thousand copies of this edition were sent to Calcutta. 
The committee at the latter place now turned their at- 
tention to the publication of a Hindustani version of the 
Old Test. The first portion of the work published was 
the Pentateuch, which appeared in 1823, and in 1844 
the Old Test. was completed, and editions, both in Ara- 
bic and Roman characters, were distributed. The Hin- 
dustani version of the Scriptures has undergone subse- 
quent revision at the hands of a committee appointed 
for the purpose, and later editions, both of the Old and 
New Tests., have appeared. Some ef these have been 
printed in the Arabic, and others in the Roman charac- 
ter. At present there exist four different versions in 
Hindustani, one by Martyn, the second by Thomasen 
and others, the third Yates’s version, and the fourth the 
Benares’ version, so called from the place where it was 
made. See Bible of Every Land, p. 94. 

Linguistic Helps.—Garcin de Tassy, Rudiments de la 
Langue Ilindoustante, avec Appendice (Paris, 1829-83 ; 
12th ed. 1863); Vinson, Eléments de lu Grammaire Gé- 
nérale Hindoustunie (ibid. 1884); Craven, The Popular 
Dictionary in English and Hindustani and Hindustani 
and English (London, 1882); Dowson, A Grammar of 
the Urdu or Hindustani Language; A Hindustani Ex- 
erctse Book; Fallon, A New Hindustani - English Dic- 
tionary (Benares, 1879); English-//industant Dictionary 
(1880). (B. P.) 

Hinduwi Version oF tHe Scrirrures. Hin- 
duwi (called //indi by the Serampore translators), with 
its various dialects, is spoken in all the upper provinces 
of India. Its affinity to the Sanscrit is very remarkable, 
and about nine tenths of its words may be traced to that 
language. In idiom and construction Hinduwi resem- 
bles Hindustani; the chief difference between the two 
dialects consists in this, that while Persian and Arabic 
words and phrases predominate in Hindustani, the Hin- 
duwi is entirely free from fureign admixture, and the 
proper mode of writing it is in the Devanagari or regu- 
lar Sanscrit characters. Beside these, the Kythi, or 
Kaithi, or writer’s character, an imperfect imitation, 
and in some respects an alteration, of the Devanayan, 
is also used in writiug and printing Hinduwi, particu- 
larly by the trading community, and it is said that of 
the lower claas of natives there are ten who read and 
write in the Kvthi for one who transacts business in 
the Devanagari. 

A version into the Hinduwi language was commenced 
in 1802, and in 1807 the whole of the New and parts of 
the Old Test. were completed and ready for revision. It 
is one of the versions made by the late Dr. Carey. In 
1811 the New Test. was published at Serampore, followed 
in 1813 by a second edition, A third was soon needed, 
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and the Serampore missionaries determined to publish 
the version executed by the Rev. John Chamberlain. 
In 1819 the gospels in the Devanagari character were 
published, and in the following year another edition 
appeared in the Kaithi character. The further publi- 
cation of this version was interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the Rev. J. T. Thompson, a Bap- 
tist missionary, long resident at Delhi, then undertook 
the revision of the New Test. and of the Psalms, and 
under his superintendence the gospels were printed in 
1824. The Old Test., in Dr. Carey’s translation, ap- 
peared in 1818, From time to time new editions were 
published in both characters by the Serampore mission- 
ary societies, each edition having been subjected to a 
careful revision. 

There also exists another Hinduwi version of the en- 
tire Bible, known as the Bowley translation, so called 
from its author, the Rev, William Bowley, for many years 
missionary at Benares. His New Test. was completed in 
1826, but the version is not a new or independent transla- 
tion, but is throughout substantially the same as Martyn’s 
Hindustani version, from which it differs chiefly in the 
substitution of Sanscrit for Persian and Arabic terms. 
Martyn’s Testament was thus adapted to the use of 
persons speaking the Hinduwi dialect, by Mr. Bowley, 
ngent of the Church Missionary Society at Chunar. 
Being unacquainted with the original languages of 
Scripture, he consulted the English A. V. in all pas- 
sages where the Hinduwi idiom required him to alter 
Martyn’s renderings, referring at the same time to the 
Lest commentators on Scripture. In the same manner 
he undertook the transference of the Hindustani ver- 
sion of the Old Test. into the Hinduwi dialect, follow- 
ing in his translation of Isaiah the one made by bishop 
Lowth. The idiom of the version was excellent. After 
all, it was felt that a revision for the purpose of conform- 
ing his version to the originals, and correcting the mis- 
apprehension of Old English idiom, was exceedingly 
desirable. After the formation of the North India Bible 
Society in 1845, this matter was taken in hand, and a 
revision of the New Test. undertaken. The committee 
consisted of Messrs. Leupoldt, Kennedy, and Schneider, 
and the work was carried through the press at Secun- 
dra, under the superintendence of Mr. Schneider, in 1850 
and 1851. These copies of the New Test. were de- 
stroyed during the mutiny in 1857. The Rev. J. Ull- 
mann was then sent to England to bring out a new 
edition, which included a revision, and the whole was 
completed in 1860. Soon after the revision of the New 
‘Test. a committee, consisting of Messrs. Schneider, 
Leupoldt, Kennedy, and Owen, was appointed to revise 
the Old Test. This was brought out in two volumes 
at the Allahabad Mission Press in 1852 and 1855. 
These copies, too, were destroyed in the mutiny, and 
another revised edition was completed under the super- 
intendence of the former editor; of this the first volume 
was issued in 1866, and the second in the beginning of 
1869. At present the Hinduwi version is undergoing a 
thorough revision. See Bible of Every Land, p. 100. 

Linguistic Helps.—For the study of the language, see 
Garcin de Tassy, Rudiments de ks Langue Hindout (Paria, 
1847); Bate, A Dictionury of the Hindee Language; 
Browne, A Hindi Primer (London, 1822); Etherington, 
The Student’s Grammar of the Hindt Language (Be- 
nares, 1873); Kellog, A Grammar of the Hindi Lan- 
guage, in which are treated the standard Hindt, Bray, 
und the Eastern Hinds of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das ; 
also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, A vadh, 
Baghelkhand, Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological 
Notes; Mathuráprasóda Misra, A Trilingual Diction- 
ury, being a Comprehensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, 
und Hindi, ezhibiting the Syllabication, Pronunciation, 
and Etymology of English Words, with their Explana- 
tion in English and in Urdu and Hindi, in the Roman 
Character (Benares, 1865). (B. P.) 

HINDU WI, DIALECTS OF THE, AND oF CENTRAL 
Inp1a4, VERSIONS IN. The Hinduwi comprehends 
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many dialects, strictly local and provincial, which differ 
from each other chiefly in the different proportions of 
Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persian terms entering into their 
composition. At a very early period translations into 
these different dialects were executed by the Serampore 
missionaries, but these translations were not afterwards 
reprinted; some have been practically discontinued. 
See Bible of Every Land, p. 103. 

1. Braj, or Brij-bhusa. This dialect is ken 
throughout the province of Agra. In 1811 the Rev. 
John Chamberlain, then stationed at Agra, commenced 
a translation of the New. Test. in this dialect, and in 
1813 he had finished the translation of the gospels. 
After much delay the New Test. was completed at press 
in the year 1832. 

2. Bughelcundi. This dialect is spoken in a district 
between the province of Bundelcund and the sources of 
the Nerbudda River. A translation of the New Test. 
was commenced in 1814, and was published at Seram- 
pore in 1821. 

8. Canaj, or Canyacubja. This dialect is spoken in 
the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna. A version of the 
New Test. was commenced in 1815 at Serampore, and 
completed at press in 1822. 

4. Kousulu, or Koshalu. This dialect is spoken in 
the western part of Oude. In 1820 the gospel of Aiat- 
thew was printed, and nothing more since. 

In addition to the Hinduwi dialects, strictly so called, 
there are several other /ndian diulects, supposed to be 
corruptions of the general Hinduwi stock : 

1. Bikuneera. This dialect is spoken in the province 
of Bikaneer, north of Marwar. The New Test. was 
printed at Serampore in 1823. 

2. Butianeer, or Virat. This is spoken in the prov- 
ince of Buttaneer, west of Delhi, and a New Test. printed 
in 1824 at Serampore is extant in that dialect. 

8. Harroti. This dialect is spoken in Harroti, a prov- 
ince west of Bundelcund. A version of the New Test. 
was printed at Serampore in 1822. 

4. Juyupoora, This is spoken in the province of 
Juipoor, east of Marwar and west of Agra. Only the 
gospel of Matthew was published at Serampore in 1815. 

5. Marwari, This dialect is spoken in the province 
of Juipoor, or Marwar, north of Mewar. In this dialect 
the New Test. is extant since 1821. 

6. Oodeypoora, This dialect is vernacular in the 
province of Mewar, or Oodeypoor. Only the gorpel of 
Matthew has been published at Serampore in 1815. 

7. Oojein, or Oujjuyuni. This dialect is vernacular 
in the province of Malwah of Central India. A version 
of the New Test. was published at Serampore in 1824. 
(B. P.) 


Hingnoh, in the mythology of the Hottentots, is 
the name of the first woman, not bom, but created. 
She is worshipped as their chief protecting goddess. 


Hinton, Jous Howarp, an eminent English Bap- 
tist minister, was born at Oxford, March 24,1791. He 
received his collegiate education at the University of 
Edinburgh, and having decided to enter the ministry 
in the Baptist denomination, began his labors at Haver- 
fori-West, where he remained for some time, and then 
removed to Reading. Subsequently he accepted a call 
to become the pastor of a large congregation worship- 
ping in Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, London. In 
1881 he visited America. Returning to England, he 
once more took up his residence in Reading, where he 
became again a pastor, though not of the same church 
with which he had before been connected. Here for 
several years he continued to reside, until he retired 
from the pastorate and removed to Bristol. He died 
there, Dec. 17, 1878. Mr. Hinton was a somewhat 
voluminous writer. Among the works which he pub- 
lished were his Afemotrs of William Kwf], a distin- 
guished Baptist missionary to the West Indies :—.4 
History of the United States (2 vols. 4to), of which ser- 
eral editions have been published: — Theology: — Elemente 
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of Natural History, besides many smaller productions on 
the volantary principle in education and religion. His 
works have been collected in seven volumes. (J.C. S.) 

Hipparchus, a martyr at Samosata, with several 
others, A.D. 297, under Galerius, variously commemo- 
rated March 15 and Dec. 9. 

Hippocratia, a festival held by the Arcadians in 
honor of Poseidon (q. v.), in course of which it was cus- 
tomary to lead horses and mules in procession gayly 


Hippogriff, in the mythology of the Middle Ages, 
was a fabulous animal, half horse, half griffin, which 
cleaves the air with preternatural swiftness. The Ital- 
ian poet, Bojardo, seems to have invented it. Modern 
German poets use the name frequently fur the muses’ 
steed, Pegasus (q. v.). 

Hirmologium (cippodcyior), an office-book in the 
Greek Church, consisting mainly of a collection of the 
Hirmoi, but containing also a few other forms, 

Hirmus (cippuoc). The Canons, which form so im- 
portant a part of the Greek offices, are divided into nine 
odes, or practically into eight, as the second is always 
omitted. Each ode consists of a varying namber (three, 
four, or five are the numbers most frequently found) of 
troparia, or short rhythmical strophes, each formed on 
the model of one which precedes the ode, and which is 
called the Hirmus. The Hirmus is usually independent 
of the ode, though containing a reference to the subject- 
matter of it; sometimes, however, the first troparion of 
an ode is called the Hirmus, It is distinguished by in- 
verted commas (“”) in the office-books. Sometimes 
the first words alone of a Hirmus are given, and it is 
not unfrequently placed at the end of the ode to which 
it belongs, 

Hirsch (or Hirsz), a name common to many Jew- 
ish writers, of whom we mention the following : 

L BEN-JONATHAN ha-Levi, who flourished in the 
18th century, is the author of "O° 3973, a commen- 

tary on the Pentateuch, allegorical and homiletical 
(Dyhernfurt, 1712) :—"1w'st 553W, glosses on Talmudic 
treatises (1718). 

2. BEN-Nissan, who flourished in the 18th century, 
Wrote “3X MAXHN, novellas on the Pentateuch (Am- 
sterdam, 1755). 

3. Samuss ben-Samuel, wrote a cabalistical com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, entitled, MINN M7390 
(1788). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 895 sq. (B. P.) 

Hirsch, Paul Wilhelm, a Jewish convert of 
Germany in the 18th century, who joined the Church 
in 1717, is the author of, P°BIPM nisn, or Entdeckung 
der Tekufot oder das schädliche Blut (Berlin, 1717) :— 
ban moms, or, Das con Gott den Christen anfs neue 
gewordene Jubel-Geschenk (1718) :— Reschreibung des jii- 
dischen W eiknachts- Festes (1725) :— Der Juden licherliche 
Zurüstung zum Sabbat (1722) :—Beschreibung des be- 
trubten Endes Rabban Jochanan’s (1728) :— Nachricht 
ton der Bedeutung der beiden Redensarten: Kapore werden 
vad Krie reissen (1780). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 398; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 907 sq.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 

ten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hirsch, Theodor, a Protestant theologian and 
historian of Germany, was born Dec. 17, 1806, at Dant- 
zic. He studied at Berlin, was for some time professor 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelms gymnasium there, and in 
1833 at Dantzic. In 1865 he was called as professor of 
history and librarian to Greifswalde, and died Feb. 17, 
1881. He published, Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte 
Danzigs (Dantzic, 1842): — Die Ober-Pfarrkirche von 
St. Marien in Danzig (1843):— Danzigs Handels- und 

ichte unter der Herrechaft des Deutsche 
Ordens (Leipsic, 1858). He also edited, with Strehike 
and Tö Scriptores Rerum Prussicarum (1868 3q.). 
(B. P.) 
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Hirschel, SoLomox, a Jewish rabbi, was born in 
England in 1762. He was educated in Germany and 
Poland, and was for some time preacher at Prenzlau, in 
Prussia. In 1802 he was called to London as rabbi of 
the synagogue in Duke's Place, but gradually his juris- 
diction was extended over all the Jews of the Ashkenazi 
Minhag (i. e. German rite) in London, and indeed in 
England. It was during his time that the scattered 
elements formed by the English Jews were gathered 
into one compact mass, and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, and the German Jews, who were formerly spoken 
of as two distinct “nations,” became closely connected 
together as members of the same creed. Ile died 
Oct. 31, 1842. (B. P.) 


Hirschfeld, Hermann T., a Jewish rabbi and 
writer, who died at Charlottenburg, Prussia, June 10, 
1884, at the age of seventy, is the author of, De Litera- 
tura Deperdita Hebræorum; Molochsgluube und Re- 
ligionsschdndung (1842):— Tractatus Maccoth cum Scho- 
liis Hermeneuticis et Glossario nec non Indicibus (Berlin, 
1842) :— Wünsche eines Juden (Posen, 1846) :— Der Geist 
der talmudischen Auslegung der Bibel (Berlin, 1847) :— 
Untersuchungen über die Religion (Breslau, 1856) :— 
Ueber die Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele bei den 
verschiedenen Völkern (1868). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
400; Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 661. (B. P.) 

Hirt, Avoysivs Lupwic, a Roman Catholic divine, 
professor of archeology at Berlin, was born June 27, 
1759, at Donaueschingen, Baden, and died June 29, 
1836. He is the author of Der Tempel Salomonis (Ber- 
lin, 1809). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 189; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 400. (B. P.) 

Hirzel, Heinrich, a Swiss theologian, was born at 
Zurich, April 17, 1818. He studied at his native place 
and at Tobingen, and died at Zurich, April 17, 1871, 
where he had been laboring since 1857. Hirzel be- 
longed to the so-called Profestanten-Verein. See Lang, 
Protestantische Kirchenzeitung (May 20 and 27, 1871); 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Hirzel, Ludwig, son of Bernhard (q. v.), was 
born at Zurich, Aug. 27, 1801, and died April 13, 1841, 
professor of theology. He is the author of, De Penta- 
teucht Versionis Syriacæ quam Peschito Vocant Indole 
(Leipsic, 1825) :— De Chaldaismi Biblici Origine et Auc- 
toritate Critica (1880):—Das Buch Hiob erklärt (1889; 
8d. ed. by Dillmann, 1869). See Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 56, 124; Furst, Bibl, Jud. i, 402; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 562. (B. P.) 

Hita, Ruiz. See Ruiz. 


Hitchcock, Calvin, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Westminster, Vt., Oct. 25, 1787, gradu- 
ated from Middlebury College in 1811, and from Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary in 1814. His first settlement 
was at Newport, R. I., where he was ordained Aug. 15, 
1815. This pastorate was finished Oct. 1, 1820, and he 
was installed at Randolph, Mase., Feb. 28 following, and 
remained there for more than thirty years, the date of 
his dismissal being June, 1851. His residence there- 
after was at Wrentham, where he died, Dec. 8, 1867. 
He made frequent contributions to the Boston Recorder, 
and published some Sermons. See Cong. Quarterly, 
1868, p. 286, 


Hitahcock, Henry L., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Benton, O., Oct. 31, 1818. He studied 
at the Benton Academy, graduated from Yale College 
in 1832, and spent some time as a student in the Lane 
Theological Seminary. He was licensed to preach in 
1887, and installed at Morgan, O., the same yeat. In 
1840 he began to preach at Columbus, and the next 
year was installed pastor there. In 1855 he was elect- 
ed president of Western Reserve College, after leaving 
which position he lived in retirement until his death 
at Hudson, O., July 6, 1873. See Nevin, Presb. Ency- 
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Hitchcock, Samuel Austin, a philanthropic 
layman of the Congregational Church, was born at 
Brimfield, Mass., Jan. 9, 1794. On March 23, 1812, he 
left home in search of employment, which he found 
with a merchant of Dudley. In 1820 he went to Bos- 
ton and entered a dry-goods firm, established fur the 
sale of goods manufactured by the different cotton-mills 
—the first in New England. In 1881 he went to South- 
bridge as agent of the Hamilton Woollen Company. 
He united with the Old South Church, in Boston, June 
23, 1827, and was afterwards connected with the Church 
in Brimtield. In 1840 he gave $10,000 to Amherst Col- 
lege, and this was followed by other amounts until the 
aggregate reached $175,000. To Andover Theological 
Seminary his donations amounted to $120,000. To the 
town of Brimtield he gave $10,000, in 1855, to establish 
a free school, and subsequent donations increased this 
to $80,000, and it was called the Hitchcock Free High- 
School. In 1871 he gave @50,000 to Illinois College. 
‘These are only samples of his munificence. His dona- 
tions aggregated about $650,000. Mr. Hitchcock was 
withal a humble Christian, seeking no notoriety in the 
bestowal of his wealth. He died in Boston, Nov. 28, 
1873. See Cong. Quarterly, 1874, p. 517. 


Hitopadesa (good advice), in Hind literature, is 
a famous collection of ethical tales and fables, compiled 
from the larger and older work called Pancha-tantra, 
It has often been printed in the original, aud translated 
into various languages. 


Hittites. All that is known concerning this im- 
portant Canaanitish people, whose history is often re- 
ferred to on the Egvptian and Assyrian monuments 
under the name Khetu, has been collected by Wright, 
Empire of the Hittites (Lond. 1884, 8vo). 

Hittorff, Jacques Inack, a French architect, was 
born at Cologne, Ang. 20, 1798. He entered the School 
of Fine Arts in Paris in 1810, and became architect to 
the government in 1818. He made a study of the re- 
mains of Greek architecture in Sicily, and fullowed the 
Greek artists in applying colors to most of his archi- 
tectural designs. From 1824 he was engaged in the | 
construction of important public buildings, of which the | 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul is regarded as his mas- | 
terpiece. He was elected to the Academy of Fine Arts 
in 1853, and died in Paris, March 25, 1867. His prin- 
cipal productions are, Architecture Antique de la Sicile 
(Paris, 1826-30, 3 vols.) :—4A rckitecture Polychrome chez 
les Grecs (1831) :— Mémoire sur Pompéi et Petra (1866). 

Hitzig, FERDINAND, a German exegetical scholar, 
was born at Hauingen, in Baden, June 23, 1807. He 
studied at Heidelberg and Halle, commenced his aca- 
demical career at the former place in 1830, accepted a 
call to Zurich in 1832, went again in 1861 to Hei- 
delberg as Umbreit’s successor, and died Jan, 22. 1875. 
At Zurich Hitzig publicly announced himself in favor 
of calling Strauss, Though on the one hand a man 
without fear or hypocrisy, and on the other of a po- 
lemic temperament and caustic wit, which seemed to 
exclude personal piety and gentleness, vet Hitzig was 
of a pious nature, and not only loved the Old Test., but 
sought to serve the kingdom of God by his investiga- 
tions, He enjoyed the esteem of his colleagues and 
friends, and even of his opponents. We can adopt the 
words of Keim, in the dedication of his //istory of Jesus 
(2d ed. Jan. 1875): “Tu the memory of F. Hitzig, the 
honest man without fear, the faithful friend without 
deceit, the pride of Zurich and Heidelberg, the bold, 
restless architect of Biblical science.” Hitzig's earliest 
and by far the best work is his Vebersetzung und Aus- 
legung des Propheten Jesaia (Heidelberg, 1833); his 
other works are, Die Psalmen, historischer und kriti- 
scher Commentar (1835-36, 2 vols.; new ed. 1868-65) :— 
Ueber Johannes Markus und seine Schriften (Zurich, 
1843): —Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Philistäer 
(Leipsic, 1845) :— Die Sprüche Salomo's (Zurich, 1858) : 
—Die zwölf’ kleinen Propheten (8d ed. 1863) :—Jeremiah 
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(1841; 2d ed. 1866): — Ezechiel (1847) : — Ecclesiastes 
(eod.) :—Daniel (1850):—Das Hohelied (1855) :—Hiob 
(1874) : — Geschichte des Volkes Isruel (Leipsic, 1869). 
As to the value of Hitzig’s commentaries and history, 
says Kamphausen, “ If I am not mistaken, it was a want 
of common-sense which prevented this gifted and truth- 
loving investigator to such a remarkable degree from 
becoming an exemplary exegete and a trustworthy his- 
torian. Ewald was fully justified when he complained 
that Hitzig made that which was beautiful and tender 
in Solomon’s song disagreeable and repulsive; that he, 
in an almost incredible manner, declared the first nine 
chapters of the Proverbs to have been the last com- 
posed, etc. But, in spite of this, Hitzig will always 
have a place of prominence among his contemporaries, 
and his works will for a long time remain a fountain 
of instruction and quickening to many.” Hitzig also 
contributed to Schenkel’s Bibel- Lexikon, to the Zei- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, and 
other periodicals, See Kneuker,in Protestantische Kir- 
chenzettung (1875, col. 181-188); Weech, in Badische 
Biographien, i, 877-880 (Heidelberg, 1875) ; Diestel, 
Geschichte des Alten Testaments tn der christl. Kirche 
(Jena, 1869); Kamphausen, in Plitt-Herzog’s Real-£a- 
cyklop. 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, 8. v. (B. P.) 


Hoadly (or Hoadley), Joux, D.D., an Irish 
prelate, was born at Tottenham, Sept. 27, 1678, and was 
brother to the celebrated Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of 
Winchester. John Hoadiy was chaplain to bishop 
Burnet, and by him installed chancellor and canon res- 
identiary of the Church of Salisbury, archdeacon of 
Sarum, and rector af St. Edmund’s, and was afterwards 
made canon of Hereford by his brother, when bishop of 
that see. He was advanced, June 8, 1727, to the sees 
of Leighlin and Ferns. He was translated to the see of 
Dublin, Jan. 18, 1729. In November, 1789, Dr. Hoadly 
was of the privy council, when the proclamation was 
issued requiring all justices, magistrates, etc., to search 
and seize arms in possession of any papist, and to prose- 
cute any papist who should presume to carry arms con- 
trary to the intent of the proclamation. Dr. Hoadly 
adopted the system of his predecessor, and what was 
then styled the English interest in the country. He 
died at Rathfarnham, July 19, 1746. See D'Alton, Me- 
moirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 830. 

Hobal, an idol of the ancient Arabians, was demol- 
ished by Mohammed after he had taken possession of 
Mecca. It was surrounded by three hundred and sixty 
smaller idols, each of which presided over one day of 
the lunar year. 

Hoby, Jamus, D.D., an English Baptist minister, 
was born in 1788. In his youth he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and counsel of the Rev. Joseph Iviney, and in 1818 
became co-pastor at Maze Pond, Southwark. In 1824 
he resigned his pastoral work, and devoted his long life 
to the advocacy of the several Baptist funds which go 
to the support of the aged ministers and poorly paid 
pastors, He paid special attention to the claims of 
churches in debt, and resided successively in Birming- 
ham, Weymouth, and Twickenham, in order to assist 
poor churches around each of thoee places. He took 
great interest in voung ministers, and in the Foreign 
Missionary Society, and visited America in its behalf. 
He was widely esteemed and greatly beloved. He died 
at Caterham, Surrey, Nov. 20, 1871. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist Hand-book, 1872. 


Hoc agè (do this), a form of words solemnly pro- 
nounced by a herald when the ancient Romans were 
about to engage in a public sacrifice. It implied that 
the whole attention of the people was to be fixed on 
the service in hand. 


Ho-Chang, a name given in China to the priests 
of Fo or Buddha. They strongly inculcated on their 
followers the worship of the three gems. See Guna, 
THE THREE SACRED. 
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Böck, Heixricn, a Latheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg, Oct. 18, 1700. He studied 
at Giessen and Wittenberg, and died at his native place, 
April 26, 1779, pastor of Trinity Charch. He wrote, 
Das Evangelium aus den Evangeliis (Hamburg, 1734-40, 
4 parts) :— Das Siegel der Propheten tn den Leiden Jesu 
(1739, 1748, 2 parts) :— Beüräye zum richtigen und erbau- 
lichen Verstunde einiger Schrifistellen (1749-52, 8 parts). 
See Neubauer, Jefztlebende Theologen ; Thiess, Iam- 
burg. Gelehrten-Geschichte ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lextkon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Höcker, Jonas, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born in 1581. He studied at different universities, 
was in 1609 deacon at Tūbingen, in 1614 superintend- 
ent, and died June 7, 1617. He wrote, Sylloge Utilis- 
simoram Articulorum inter Augustune Confessionis T'he- 
dogos et Pontificios ut et Culointunos Controversorum : 
—Cluvis Theologico-Philosophica :—Questiones A liquot 
de Dignitufe S. Scriptura, de Transsubstantiatwwne, See 
Fischlin, Memoriu Theologorum Wiirtembergensium ; 
Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a v. (B. P.) 


Hodamo, the priest of the inhabitants of the island 
of Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, off the eastern coast of 
Africa, who worshipped the moon, for which purpose 
they had temples called Moqguamos. The hodamo was 
chueen annually, and presented with a staff and a cross 
as the emblems of his office. 


Hodge, Charles, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Presby- 
terian divine, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 27, 
1797, his father, Dr. Hugh Hodge, being an eminent 
physician of that city. Charles was fitted for college 
first at Somerville Academy, N. J., and at the age of 
fourteen entered Princeton, one year in advance, gradu- 
ating with the highest honors in 1815. After another 
year of classical study, he entered the Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton, and graduated in 1819. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 
1819, and during the following winter preached at the 
Falls of Schuylkill, the Philadelphia Arsenal, and 
Woodbury, N. J. Being received as a licentiate from 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia by that of New Bruns- 
wick, July 5, 1820, he was appointed the same year to 
supply the churches of Georgetown and Lambertville 
for a number of Sabbaths during the following winter, 
and the next vear “fur Georgetown, as stated supply 
for one half his time during the ensuing six months ;” 
aleo to supply Lambertville and Trenton First Church 
during parts of the vears from 1820 to 1823. In May, 
1820, he became assistant instructor in the original 
languages of Scripture in the seminary, which position 
he held until 1822, and was then elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the professorship of Oriental and Bib- 
lical literature. At this time he founded the Biblical 
Repertory, to which was added the title of Princeton 
Review, in 1829. In 1825 he went to Europe, and spent 
three years in the universities of Paris, Halle, and 
Berlin, returning in 1829. Dr. Hodge, after this, de- 
voted all his hours not required in seminary duties to 
the conduct of his magazine, which was already begin- 
ning to take rank among American periodicala, and 
also to studies and researches fur A Commentury on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which was published in 1835. 
This work was abridged in 1836, and then rewritten 
and enlarged in 1866. In 1840 he published 4 Consti- 
tutional History of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, in two volumes. In the same year he was trans- 
ferred from the chair which he had filled for eighteen 
years, to that of exegetic and didactic theology, to which 
was united that of polemic theology, in 1851, when the 
incumbent, Dr. Alexander, died. In April, 1872, bis 
friends and pupils commemorated his semi-centenmal 
as professor in Princeton Seminary. Dr. Hodge was 
chosen moderator of the General Assembl v—Old School 
—in 1846 He died in Princeton, N. J., June 19, 1878, 
His works, published in addition to the above, were, 
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The May of Life (18mo, published by the American 
Sunday-school Union; republished by the London Re- 
ligious ‘Tract Society, 1842) :— What is Presbyterianism ? 
(1856) :—Commentury on Ephesians (N.Y. 1856, 8vo) :— 
Commentary on First Corinthians (1857) :— Commentary 
on Second Corinthians (1859) :— Reviews and Essays Se- 
lected from the Princeton Review (ibid. 1857, 8vo) :— Selec- 
tions from the Biblicul Repertory and Princeton Review 
(ibid. 8vo) :— What is Durwintsm? (1874). During this 
time he was busily engaged in collecting materials for 
his Systematic Theology. and also in conducting the Re- 
view. Itis said he contributed one fifth of all the articles 
published in that periodical. In 1872 the Review was 
united with the Presbyterian Quarterly and American 
Theological Review. The Systematic Theology, in three 
volumes, large octavo, is the work of his life, and by 
this his power is best demonstrated, and will be trans- 
mitted to posterity, It is published in Scotland and 
Germany, and in all the world where Christian theolo- 
gy is a subject of study this work is held in the highest 
esteem, as the best exhibition of that system of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine known as Princeton theology. As a 
writer on theological, ethical, and ecclesiastical subjects, 
Dr. Hodge was easily at the head of all his contempo- 
raries, and the distinguishing grace of his writings was 
their exquisite clearness, No one was at a loes to know 
what he believed and what he intended to teach, and 
the authority on which he relied. His theology was 
Biblical. In the profoundest discussions, a text of Holy 
Scripture is a rock on which his structure of argument 
rests, Therefore the rationalism of modern schoola, 
infusing itself into his own Church and the literature 
of the day, was to him a shame as well as a sin, and he 
resented and resisted it with tremendous energy and 
effect; his blows were those of a giant. No man has 
been more persistently abused than Dr. Hodge. He 
has been represented as the incarnation of bigotry. 
Those who could not answer his arguments or detect a 
flaw in his logic had to fall back on the only weapon 
left in their artillery, No man was farther removed 
from intolerance, bigotry, and persecution, as all who 
knew him while living, and now revere and venerate 
him dead, know. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. 
Sem. 1879, p. 9; Memorial Discourses, by Dra, Paxton 
and Boardman; Life, by Dr. A. A. Hodge (1880). 


Hodge, John, D.D., a learned and respected Eng- 
lish Presbyterian clergyman, was educated at Taunton 
for the ministry, and had his first pastoral charge at 
Deal, Kent. He removed to Gloucester, where he 
preached for some yeara. In 1749 he accepted a call to 
the church at Crosby Square, London. His energies 
became enfeebled with age, church members died, and 
he resigned in 1762 and lived in retirement, preaching 
occasionally till he died, Aug. 18,1767. He bequeathed 
his valuable library to the Taunton Academy, where he 
was educated. He published a volume on The Eri- 
dences of Christiantly, and several single Sermons. See 
Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 854. 


Hodges, Ricnxonn E., a minister of the Church 
of England, was born in 1836. When an apprentice in 
London, Mr. Hodges found an old Hebrew grammar, 
which fascinated his mind, and made him determine 
to become a Shemitic scholar. The result was that, 
after acting as scripture-reader fur a short time, he was 
sent, by the Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, first to Palestine, then to Algeria, where he 
stayed until 1865. A few years afterwards he resigned 
his connection with the society, in order to devote him- 
self more fully to linguistic studies. For some time 
he was a minister of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
but a few vears before his death he was ordained a 
clergyman of the Established Church of England. 
He died May 9, 188]. Mr. Hodges published Ancient 
Egypt (1861); in 1868 he brought out a new and re- 
vised edition of Craik’s Principia Hebraica; in 1876 he 


Questions to the Epistle to the Romans (1842, 18mo):— | published a new edition of Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 
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and at the time of his death he was engaged upon An | who for nearly thirty-two years had been an active and 


English Version of the Armenian History of Moses of 
Khorene. He also assisted in the Old-Test. portion of 
the work known as The Holy Bible in Paragraphs and 
Sections, with Emendations of the Text, and contributed 
largely tothe Encyclopedia Britannica, and to the sup- 
plement to the English Encyclopedia. (B. P.) 


Hodgson, Francis, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born of Wesleyan parents, in Driffield, 
England, Feb. 13, 1805. He sailed to the United States 
in his youth, and with his parents settled in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., where he developed a noble manhood. He en- 
tered the Philadelphia Conference in 1828, and served 
consecutively, Dauphin Circuit; Elkton, Md.; St. 
George’s, Philadelphia; Harrisburg Circuit; and Co- 
Jumbia. In 1836 he was transferred to the New York 
Conference, and stationed at Vestry Street charge; 
afterwards at Mulberry Street, Middletown; Hartford ; 
and New Haven. In 1845 he received a retransfer to 
the Philadelphia Conference, and was sent to Trinity 
charge, Philadelphia; afterwards at Salem, Pa.; Har- 
risburg; St. Paul’s, Wilmington, Del. ; St. George’s, 
Philadelphia; Union; Lancaster, Pa.; South Philadel- 
phia District; Fifth Street, Philadelphia; and Salem, Pa. 
He was transferred to the Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence in 1868, and stationed successively at Danville, 
Lewisburg, and Chambersburg. A superannuated rela- 
tion was granted him in 1876 with the Philadelphia 
Conference, and he retired to that city, where he died, 
April 16, 1877. Dr. Hodgson was a persuasive orator, 
a successful preacher, a profound theologian, and a skil- 
ful polemic, as well as a man of deep piety and unwaver- 
ing devotedness tothe Church. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1878, p.75; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
8. V. 

Hodur (or Hoeder), in Norse mythology, was a 
very powerful god of the Asas, but blind; the son of 
Odin and Frigga, therefure Baldur's brother. The lat- 
ter having been made invulnerable by his mother, Loke 
showed the blind Hodur the small plant mistletoe, 
which the latter threw at Baldur, who died and was 
taken to Hel in the infernal regions. A third son of 
Odin avenged Baldur’s death, by slaving Hodur and 
sending him to Hel. Hodur and Ballur remain good 
friends, because the former committed the injury in- 
voluntarily. 


Hoek, Jan van, an eminent Flemish painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1597, was instructed in the school of 
Rubens, and became one of his most distinguished schol- 
ars. On returning to Flanders he was invited to Vien- 
na by Ferdinand II, and painted the portraits of the 
imperial family, and some historical works for the 
churches and public edifices. Among his historical 
works is a picture of the Deposition from the Cross, in 
the Church of Our Lady, at Mechlin, highly commend- 
ed. He died at Antwerp in 1650. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Aris, s. v. 

Hoeke, PETER van, a Protestant preacher at Lev- 
den, who lived at the beginning of the 18th century, is 
the author of, Uytlegging cun het Breef an de Hebreyen 
(Leyden, 1693) :— Uytlegging van het Boeck Jobs (1697): 
—Uyltlegging over de Propheten Nahum, Habakuk, Ze- 
phania, Haggai, Zacharia en Malachia (1709) :— Lucu- 
brattones in Cutechismum Pulutinum (1711) :—Straets 
der goddelike Waerheden (1718). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 266; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hoff, Lupwic Jowaxnes, a Lutheran minister, was 
born Dec. 29, 1795, at Laage, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
In 1819 he entered the missionary college of Rev. J. 
Jänicke, at Berlin, and in 1821 connected himself with 
the London Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Jews, In 1822 he was sent as missionary to. Poland, 
and was ordained in 1824. In 1841 Hoff was stationed 
at Cracow, and died April 28, 1851, a faithful servant, 


moet laborious missionary among the Jews. (B. P.) 
Hoffmanists. See Horrmann, DANTEL. 


Hoffmann, August Heinrich (better known as 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben), a German theologian, was 
barn at Fallersleben, Litneburg, April 2, 1798. After 
studying at Gottingen and Bonn, he devoted himself 
at first to theology, but afterwards betook himself en- 
tirely to the history of literature. He died Jan. 20, 
1874. Hoffmann edited, in connection with Endlicher, 
Fragmenta Theotisca Versionis Antiquiasine Er. S. 
Matthæi et Aliquot Homiliarum (Vienna, 1834) :—Willi- 
ram's Uebersetzung und Auslegung des Hohenliedes ( Bres- 
lau, 1827): — Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes bis 
auf Luther's Zeit (1882; 3d ed. 1861) :— Ringwaldt und 
Benj. Schmolcke (1838). See Winer, Handbuch der 
deutschen Lit. i, 67; ii, 287, 288; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 569. (B. P.) 

Hoffmann, Franz, a Roman Catholic philosopher 
of Germany, was born at Aschaffenburg, Jan. 19, 1804. 
He studied at Munich, was in 1834 prufessor of philoso- 
phy at Amberg, in 1835 at Würzburg, and died Oct. 22, 
1881. He published, Vurhalle zur spekulativen Lehre 
Ruader’s í Aschaffenburg, 1836) :—Spekulative Entwicke- 
lung der ewigen Selbsterzengung Gottes, aus Franz von 
Baader’s sémmthchea Schriften zusammengestellt (Am- 
berg, 1835 ): — Baader's sdmmtliche Werke ( Leipsic, 
1851-60, 16 vols): — Grurdriss der « 7 reinen 
Logik (2d ed. Würzburg, 1855) :— Baader’s Blitzstrakl 
wider Rum (2d ed. 1871 ):— Kirche und Staat (1872): 
— Philosophische Schriften (Erlangen, 1867-81,8 vols.). 
Hoffmann, as a former pupil of Baader, contributed 
greatly towards propagating his master’s philosophy. 
(B. P.) 

Hoffmann, Ludwig Friedrich Wilhelm, 
general superintendent of Brandenburg, was born Oct. 
30, 1806, in Leonberg, Wurtemberg. His father was 
the founder of the religious colony at Kornthal (1819), 
and his brother, Christoph, was the originator of a 
movement for the colonization of Palestine. Hoffmann 
studied at Tubingen, where David Strauss was his fellow- 
student; was in 1829 vicar at Heumaden, near Stutt- 
gart, in 1834 at Stuttgart, and accepted, in 1839, a call 
to Basle as inspector of the Mission Institute. He re- 
mained there for twelve years, giving himself up with 
great enthusiasm to his duties and to the study of the 
history of missions. During this period he published, 
Missionsstunden und Vorträge (Stuttgart, 1847, 1851, 
1853) :— Misstonsfragen (Heidelberg, 1847) :— Die Epo- 
chen der Kirchengeschichte Indien's (1858) :— Die christl. 
literatur als Werkzeug der Mission (eod.). From Basle 
he passed to Tübingen as professor; and, in 1852, he 
accepted the call of Frederick William IV as court- 
preacher to Berlin. He exerted a greater influence 
over the king of Prussia than any other man, in 
favor of ecclesiastical union. Hoffmann was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and was very influential as an evan- 
gelical preacher, sympathizing with the theology of 
Bengel. He died Aug. 28, 1873. He published a num- 
ber of volumes of sermons under the title, Ruf tum 
Herrn (Berlin, 1854-58, 8 vola), and Lin Jahr der 
Gnade in Christo (1864) :— Die Posawne Deutschlands 
(1861-63) :— Die gdtiliche Stufenordnung im Alten Testa- 
ment (1854). He also contributed largely to the firat 
edition of Herzog, etc. See Plitt-Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, Ercyclop. des Sciences Re- 
liqneuses,s.v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 1, 572 9q.; Leben und 
Wirken des Dr. I. Fr. W. Hoffmann , Berlin, 1878, writ- 
ten by his son Karl). (R. P.) 

Hofmann, Johann Christian Konrad (after- 
wards honored by Bavaria with the title con Hofmann), 
a German theologian, was born Dec. 21, 1810, at Nu- 
remberg. He studied at Erlangen, where the Reformed 
theologian, Krafft, exercised a lasting influence on Hof- 
mann. From Erlangen he went to Berlin in 1899, at a 
time when Hegel, Schleiermacher, Neander, and Heng- 
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stenberg were lecturing. After teaching several years 
at the gymnasium in Erlangen, he became repefent at 
the university, and now devoted himself exclusively to 
theology. Thus he writes in 1885, “ The more [ occu- 
py myself with Scripture exegesis, the more powerfully 
am I convinced of the certainty that the divine Word 
is one single work, and the more am I stimulated with 
the glad hope that our generation will witness the vic- 
tory of the truth of inspiration. It is especially the 
wonderful unity of history and doctrine, which becomes 
clearer and clearer to me. The whole Old-Test. proph- 
ecy is but a seeing of the deepest signification of his- 
torical eventa and conditions. .. . It is a sheer impoasi- 
bility that the prophecies of the prophets and apostles 
are false, while their doctrines are true; for here form 
and contents, fact and doctrine, are one, which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of revealed truth... . I 
pray God to permit me to see the Christ, now crucified 
by his enemies, lifted up by himself, that I may place 
my hands in the print of the nails, and may know him 
in the glory of his victory, whom I have heretofore loved 
in the humility of his conflict and suffering.” In 1838 
he commenced his academical career, and presented as 
his dissertation, De Argumento Psalmi Centesimi Decimi, 
in which he makes David the author of that psalm, but 
denies the common Messianic interpretation, by refer- 
ring the psalm to the angel of Jehovah. In the year 
1841 he was made professor, and published the first part 
of his famous work, Wetssagung und Erfüllung. In 1842 
he accepted a call to Rostock, but returned to Erlangen 
in 1845. His return to the latter place marked a new 
period of prosperity for the university, to which he de- 
voted all his energies. He died Dec. 20, 1877. Hof- 
mann took not only a deep interest in ecclesiastical 
matters, but also in political affairs, and was for several 
seasons a member of the Bavarian Parliament. Among 
Hofmann’s first publications were some historical works, 
Geschichte des Aufruhrs in den Sevennen unter Ludwig 
XIV (1887) :— Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte fiir Gym- 
nasien (1839; 2d ed. 1843):—De Bellis ab Antiocho Epi- 
Phane Adcersus Ptolemeos Gestis (1835). His first ef- 
fort in theology was Die siebenzig Juhre des Jeremias 
und die siebenzig Jahrwochen des Daniel (Nuremberg, 
1836). Concerning this latter work he wrote to a friend: 
“If i am correct, I cause a great revolution in the As- 
syrian, Chaldsean, Egyptian, and Ieraelitish chronology. 
Jerusalem was destroyed in 605 B.C.; the seventy years 
of the Captivity go from 605 to 535, the sixty-two weeks 
of Daniel (7 x 62 = 434) from 606 to 171, the sixty- 
third from 171 to 164. Thus the results of both inves- 
tigations which I made independently from each other, 
agree most harmoniously with each other.” Weissa- 
gung und Erfrllung im alten und neuen Testament (1841- 
44) appeared at a time when two views of prophecy 
prevailed; criticism explained it away as presentiment, 
Hengstenberg petrified it into simple prediction. Hof- 
mann brought prophecy into closest connection with 
history, and treated it as an organic whole. History 
itself is prophecy ; each period contains the germ of the 
futare, and prefigures it. Thus the entire sacred his- 
tory, in all its esaential developments, is a prophecy of 
the final and eternal relation between God and man. 
incarnation of Christ marks the beginning of the 
esential fulfilment; for the head is only the realization 
of the intended perfect communion with God, when it 
is joined with the body of believers. The word of 
prophecy connects itself with prophetical history, both 
corresponding with each other. Each event in the 
emrse of history is followed by a progress of prophecy. 
When God gives divers forms to the history of the Old 
Tests, he thus exhibits the different sides which are com- 
prebended and united in the person of Christ. Prophecy 
in the course of history becomes ever richer and richer 
in ite forms, but points only to one goal—the God-man. 
He is then again the starting-point for new prophecy 
and new hope, for his appearance is the prefigurement 
of the final glorification of the congregation of believ- 
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ers, The permanent value of this work consists im the 
proof that the Old and New Tests. are parts of a single 
history of salvation; displaying the gradual realization, 
by divine interpositions, of redemption for the race. 
Between 1852 and 1856 Hofmann published his second 
great work, Schriflbeweis (2 volsa.; 2d ed. 1857-60). In 
this work he attempted to prove the authenticity and 
divine origin of Christianity from its records, He la- 
mented the usual method of doing this from single pas- 
sages of Scripture, and himself sought to use the Bibli- 
cal record in its entirety as one organic whole. He 
started from the idea that, to understand Christianity, 
it was not necessary to describe religious experiences, 
nor rehearse the doctrines of the Scriptures and the 
Church, but to develop the simple fact that makes us 
Christians, or the communion of God with man, medi- 
ated by Christ. Herein he differs fundamentally from 
Schleiermacher, who starts out from the sense of abso- 
lute dependence in the Christian’s experience. Hof- 
mann starts with the new birth. The results at which 
they arrive in their systems are therefore so entirely 
different. With Hofmann all is historical, with Schlei- 
ermacher, nothing. ‘This work aroused opposition. The 
author had combated the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment, and the charge was made against him of denying 
the atonement altogether. Hofmann had expected op- 
position. For a time he kept quiet, but finally he re- 
plied in Schutzschrifien fur eine neue Weise, alle Wahr- 
heit zu lehren (1856-59). Without continuing the cone 
troversy, Hofmann wrote his last great work, Die heilige 
Schrift des neuen Testaments zusammenhdngend untersucht 
(1862 sq.), in which he endeavored to prove scientifical- 
ly the inspiration of the Scripture and the integrity of 
the canon. After Hofmann’s death there were pub- 
lished, Theologische Ethik (1878) :— Encyclopddie der 
Theologie (edited by Bestmann, 1879) :— Biblische Her- 
meneuttk (edited by Volck, 1880). See Stählin, J. Chr. 
K. v. Hofmann, in Luthardt’s Allyemeine Lutherische 
Kirchenzettung (1878); Grau, Erinnerungen an J. Chr. 
K. v. Hofmann (Gutersloh, 1879); Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hofmann, Leonhard, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Jena, who died Dec. 14, 1737, is the author 
of, De Ancilla Ebrea ad Ezek. xxi, 7 (Jena, 1712) :— 
Disp. ad Psal. ii, 7 (1726) :— De Singulari Hebraorum 
cura Sepeliendi Mortuos, ad Matt. viii, 22 (eod.) :— De 
Summo Hebreorum Sacerdote ante diem Expiationts 
Adjurato (1780). See Gotte, Gelehrtes Europa, ii, 484 ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; First, Bibl, 
Jud. i, 404. (B. P.) 


Hofstätter, HxINRICH von, a German prelate, was 
born in 1805 at Aindling, in Upper Bavaria. He studied 
at first jurisprudence, and was already promoted in 1829 
as “doctor utriusque juris,” when he betook himself to 
the study of theology, received holy orders in 1838, and 
was in 1836 appointed cathedral-dean at Munich. In 
1839 he was made bishop of Passau, and died May 12, 
1875. (B. P.) 


Hofstede de Groot, PETER, a distinguished 
Dutch theologian, was born Oct. 8, 1802, at Leer, in 
East Frisia. In 1826 he was preacher in the Reformed 
Church, in 1829 professor at the university in Groningen, 
but resigned his professorship in 1872. He died Aug. 
27, 1884. Hofstede was the head of the so-called 
“Groningen school,” the adherents of which called 
themselves the “ Evangelicals.” They represent the 
theologico - ecclesiastical middle - party, between the 
“Liberals” and the “ Orthodox,” and their organ, 
Waarheid in Liefde, edited by Hofstede de Groot, Pa- 
reau, and Van Oordt (1887-72), is the best exponent 
of this school. With Pareau, de Groot published, En- 
cyclopedia Theologi Christiani (1840 ; 8d ed. 1851), and 
Dogmatica et Apologetica Christiana (1845). His own 
works are, Theologia Naturalis (1834; 4th ed. 1861) :— 
Institutiones Historie Ecclesia Christi (1885) :— Opvoe- 
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ding der Menschheid (1847) :—Kort Overziyt van de Leer 
der Zonde (1856) :—Orer de evungelisch-cuthulicke Godge- 
leerdheid us de Godgeleerdheid der Toekomst (eud.) :— Het 
Evangelie der Apostelen tegenover de Twifelingen en de 
Wijsheid der Wereld (1861) :—Basilides, als erster Zeuge 
Stir alter und Autoritdt neutestumentlicher Schriften 
(1868): — Oud-cutholicke Beweung in het Licht der 
Kerkgeschiedenis (1877). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
577; Brockhaus, Conrersations-Lexikon, 13th ed. & v. 
B. P.) 
Ă Hogan, WILLIAM, of some notoriety in Catholic 
controversies, a voung priest of inferior education but 
good natural parts, who had been dismissed from May- 
nooth for a breach of discipline, left the diocese of 
Limerick in 1818 or 1819 for New York. He was first 
employed in the ministry in Albany, but left that city, 
against the wish of Dr. Connolly, then bishop of New 
York, and was temporarily installed by Rev. Dr. De 
Barth, administrator of the see of Philadelphia, Pa., as 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church in that city. In December, 
1820, bishop Conwell took possesgion of the see, and 
having reason to suspect Hogan's conduct in Ireland 
and elsewhere, withdrew his faculties. Hogan contin- 
ued to officiate at St. Mary's in spite of the censure of 
his bishop and the refusal of the archbishop of Balti- 
more to entertain his appeal, the trustees of the church 
supporting Hogan. On Feb. 11, 1821, Conwell excom- 
municated Hogan, appointed other pastors, occupied 
the church for some months, but in the summer of that 
year Hogan and his party tovuk possession of the church. 
Bishop England of Charleston, visiting Philadelphia, 
aud having promised Hogan a mission in his diocese, 
_ induced Conwell to grant him power to absolve the 
troublesome ecclesiastic on proper submission. On Oct. 
18, 1821, England absolved him; but the next day 
Hogan, hearkening to the advice of his trustees, re- 
tracted, said mass at St. Mary's, and resumed his func- 
tions as pastor. England then re-excommunicated 
him. Many of the members now deserted the inter- 
dicted church and went to St. Joseph’s, where the 
bishop had installed William V. Harold, former pastor 
at St. Mary's. The two parties became more and more 
exasperated; the orthodox (as De Courcy and Shea 
term the party who went with the bishop) hoped to 
defeat the sachismatics by electing a new board of trus- 
tees. Every male occupant of a seat was an clector. 
The election took place in the church on Easter Tues- 
day, 1822, and led to sad results. The disorder was 
frightful; blood was shed; and the schismatics tri- 
umphed, preserving Hogan as pastor. At the close of 
the vear the archbishop of Baltimore (Maréchal) re- 
turned from Rome, bringing a papal brief (Aug. 2, 1822), 
which solemnly condemned the schismatics of St. Mary's. 
On Dec. 10, 1822, Hogan submitted, and received from 
Conwell his exeat and removal of censures, On the 
14th of the same month the unhappy priest, circum- 
vented by the trustees (it is said), objected that the 
authenticity of the brief had not been shown, and con- 
tinued to officiate and preach at St. Mary's. He pub- 
lished vivlent pamphlets against his diocesan and 
bishop England, whom he sought to compromise. Ho- 
gan at length grew tired of his rebellion, left Philadel- 
phia for the South, married, became a custom-house 
officer in Boston, went into the pay of the enemies of 
Romanism, published some books to stimulate the 
Know-Nothing movement (Popery as it Wus and Is, 
Boston and New York, 1845:—Nunneries and A uricular 
Confession, recently reprinted at Hartford), and died in 
1851 or 1852. The above account is from the standpoint 
of the opponents of Hogan. The historians of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church think the troubles of which Hogan 
was the victim were due largely to the trustee system, 
whose influence in the Catholic Church they deem per- 
nicious, and it has caused many local schisms, of which 
this of St. Mary's was the most celebrated and scandal- 
ous, and was not healed for many vears. For an ac- 
count of this schism, and voluminous documents, see 
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bishop England's Works, v, 109-282; De Courcy and 
Shea, //tst. of Cath. Church ta U. S. p. 217. 

Hogarth, Wiiuram, a celebrated painter, was born 
at London in 1697 or 1698, apprenticed to an engraver 
at an early age, and at the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship entered the Academy of St. Martin’s Lane. His 
first painting was a representation of Wanstead Assem- 
bly. In 1725 he engraved some prints for Beaver’s 
Military Punishments of the Ancients, As a painter, 
he had a great facility in catching a likeness, and adopt- 
ed a novel method of grouping families. He therefore 
devoted himself to the delineation of the calamities and 
crimes of private life, and the vices and fullies of the 
age. His series of, The Hurlot's Progress; The Rakes 
Progress, gained him great reputation. He was an 
eccentric genius, and his talents were eminently in 
burlesque and satire. He did net excel in historical 
painting, but among his principal plates there are 
some guod works by him, representing The Guod Sa- 
murun; The Pool of Bethesda; Paul Before Feliz; 
Moses Brought to Pharaoh's Daughter. He died Oct. 
26, 1764. 


Hoheisel, Cart Lupwic, a German professor of 
Greek and Oriental languages, was born at Dantzic, 
Sept. 18, 1692. He studied at different universities, 
and died at his native place, April 7, 1732. He wrote, 
Observationes Philolog. - Exegeticea, Quibus Nunnulla 
évovonra Esaiw Loca [llustrantur (Dantzic, 1729) :— 
Diss. 1, LI de Vasculo Manne (Jena, 1715). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 217; Furst, Bibl. Jad. i, 404; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Holbein, Hans, an eminent Swise painter, designer, 
and wood-engraver, was born at Basle in 1498, although 
some think he was a native of Augsburg. He was the 
son and scholar of John Holbein, who settled at Basle, 
and resided there during the rest of his life. At the age 
of fifteen Hans manifested great abilities, and painted 
portraits of himself and his father, which were engraved 
in 1512, He was invited by an English nobleman to 
visit England, but declined the invitation. Several 
years afterwards he formed an intimacy with Erasmus, 
and painted his portrait. The latter persuaded him to 
go to England, and gave him a letter to Sir Thomas 
More. On arriving in London he sought out that noble- 
man, who received him with kindness, giving him apart- 
ments in his house. One day Hulbein, happening to 
mention the nobleman who some vears before had in- 
vited him to England, Sir Thomas was desirous of 
knowing who it was. Holbein replied that he had for- 
gotten the title, but thought he could draw his likeness 
from memory ; and this he did so strongly that it was 
immediately recognised. This peer was either the earl 
of Arundel or the earl of Surrey. Holbein was intro- 
duced by Sir Thomas to Henry VIII, who immediately 
took him into his service, assigning him apartments in 
the palace, with a liberal pension. On the death of 
Jane Seymour, Holbein was sent to Flanders to draw 
the portrait of Christiana, duchess dowager of Milan. 
He painted in oil, distemper, and water-colors He 
had never practiced the last until he went to England, 
where he acquired the art from Lucas Corneli. There 
are but a few historical works by Holbein in England. 
The most important is that in the Surgeons’ Hall, of 
Henry VIII Granting the Charter to the Company of 
Surgeons, At Basle are eight pictures of the Passion 
of Christ ; and in the library of the University a Dead 
Christ, painted on a panel, in 1521. “It has been 
doubted whether the celebrated Dance of Death was 
originally designed by Holbein; but this has been oc- 
casioned by confounding the sets of prints of the Dance 
of Death engraved by Matthew Merian with the wooden 
cuts by Holbein, after his own designs, the originals of 
which are preserved in the public library at Basle.” 
As a wood-engraver, Holbein is said to have executed 
some works as early as 1511, and he engraved a great 
many wood-cuts for the publishers of Basle, Zurich, 
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Lyons, and Leyden. The most important of these are 
a set of wood - cuts, entitled, The Dance of Death, 
which, complete, consists of tifty-three small upright 
plates, but is seldom found above forty-six. There are 
als, by Holbein, a set of ninety small cuts of subjects 
from the Old Test., which were published at Lyons in 
1539. He made a number of designs from the Bible, 
which were engraved and published at Leyden in 1547. 
Holbein died at London in 1554. For a list of his works, 
see Spouner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, a. v. 


Holcomb, Frenenricx. D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, officiated for many years in Trinity 
Church, Northtield, Conn., until 1861, when he became 
the minister of Christ Church, Bethlem. In 1863 he 
was residing in Watertown without regular pastoral 
work. In 1868 he officiated in Christ Church, Harwin- 
ton, in the neighborhood of Watertown, and continued 
in this work until his death, May 26, 1872, at the aye 
of eighty-five years, See Prof. Episc. Almanac, 1873, 
p. 133. 

Holda (or Holla), in German mythology, was 
originally a friendly goddess of the ancient heathen 
Germans, probably the one mentioned by Tacitus, and 
compared with Isis. The name is derived from the 
German hold, or huld,“ mild.” After the introduction 
of Christianity the goddess became a spectre, but still 
with friendly rather than threatening attributes. The 
myths about her are nowhere so spread as in Hesse 
and ‘Thuringia. The popular belief in Holda (Frau 
Ilolle) is spread over the Rhone into Northern France 
and Lower Saxony. She is represented as a heavenly 
being, encircling the earth; when it snows she makes 
her bed so that the feathers fly. She enjoys seas and 
wells; at noon she is seen bathing and disappearing in 
the stream. Mortals reach her dwelling through a 
well, Her yearly procession on Christmas is supposed 
to bring fruitfulness to the country, but she also rides 
with the furious army, or leads it. She loves music, 

but her song has a sorrowful tone. 


Holder, Wiitiam, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born in Nottinghamshire, and educated in Pem- 
bruke Hall, Cambridge. In 1642 he became rector of 
Blechingdon, Oxfordshire. He was canon of Ely, and 
of St. Paul's, He died at Amen Corner, London, Jan. 24, 
1696, leaving, Elements of Speech (1669) :— Discourse on 
Time (1691 ):— Principles of Harmony (1694). See 
Chalmers, Bing. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Aner, Authors, s. v. 


Holebeck, Laurence, an English scholar, proba- 
bly a native of Lincolnshire, was bred a monk in the 
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Representation of Holda. 


HOLLAR 


abbey of Ramsey, and was one of the first Hebrew 
scholars of his age, a language then so unknown, even 
to the priests, that in the reign of Henry VIII, Eras- 
mus, with his keen wit, says, “they counted all things 
Hebrew which they did not understand” (Dial. per 
Relig. Er.). Holebeck made a Hebrew dictionary, 
counted exact in those days. Pits complains that 
Robert Wakefield, the first Hebrew professor at Cam- 
bridge, purloined this dictionary to his private use. 
Holebeck died in 1410. See Fuller, Worthies of Eng- 
lund (ed. Nuttall), ii, 290. 


Holiness, Beauty or, is a phrase occurring sev- 
eral times in the English Bible (always as a translation 
of the Heb. hadrath’ ko’desh, wp HAW, ornament of 
sanctity, 1 Chron, xv, 29; 2 Chron. xx, 21; Psa. xxix, 
2; cxvi, 9; in the plur. of the cognate term “IN, hauddr, 
sa. cx, 3), which simply denotes splendid gurments, 
such as are worn on festive occasions, i. q. “ holiday 
suit,” not necessarily the-sacred priestly vestments, 
since it is usually, if not exclusively, applied to non- 
sacerdotal persons, 


Holl, Fraxcis Xaver, a German Jesuit, was born 
at Schwandorf, Nov. 22, 1720, and died March 6, 1784, 
professor at Heidelberg. He published, Stutistica Ec- 
clesie Germanice (Heidelberg, 1779) :— Diss. Harmonia 
Juria Natura, Canonici, Cicilis et Publici Germania 
(1782). See Weidlich, Biographische Notizen, iii; Jö- 
cher, A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol, Lit. i,779. (B. P.) 


Hollar, Wentzx1, an eminent Bohemian engraver, 
was born at Prague in 1607, studied at Frankfort under 
Matthew Merian, and at the age of eighteen published 
his first plates, an Ecce Homo, and the Virgin and In- 
Junt. He made the tour of Germany. At Cologne he 
formed an acquaintance with the earl of Arundel, who 
took him into his employment. About this time tbe 
civil war broke out, in which Hollar became involved 
on the side of the royalists, and was made a prisoner by 
the opposite party io 1645. On obtaining his liberty he 
went tu Flanders, and settled at Antwerp. In 1652 he 
returned to England, but gained little encouragement. 
He died March 28, 1677. ‘There are about two thousand 
four hundred prints by this artist, and some of them 
possess considerable merit. ‘The fullowing are only a 
few of his sacred subjects: The Virgin Suckling the Infunt 
Jesus and Curessiny St. John; The Holy Fumily ; The 
Ecce Homo, with many figures; The Queen of Sheba 
Visiting Solomon; The Mugdulen in the Desert Kneel- 
ing befure a Crucifix. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8. v. 








HOLLEY 


Holley, Horace, LL.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
born at Salisbury, Conn., Feb. 12, 1781. He was titted 
for college at Williamstown, Mass.; graduated from 
Yale in 1808; studied law fur a few months; and then 
commenced the study of divinity under president 
Dwight. He was licensed to preach in December, 
1804, and was ordained and installed minister of the 
congregation in Greenfield, Sept. 13, 1805. He re- 
signed this charge Sept. 13, 1808, and was installed as 
pastor of the Hollis Street Church, Boston, March 8, 
1809. He accepted an invitation to the presidency of 
‘Transylvania University in 1818, and held that office till 
1827, when he resigned it, with a view to taking charge 
of a seminary in Louisiana, but was attacked with yellow 
fever in New Orleans, and died July 31, 1827. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, viii, 265. 

Holliday, Wittram Harrison, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Berkeley County, 
W. Va., Aug. 81, 1835. He was converted at the age 
of eleven, preached his first sermon at sixteen, entered 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1853, and in 1855 
was admitted to the Baltimore Conference. He served 
as junior preacher successively on Winchester, Hills- 
borough, and Warrenton circuits. In 1858 he was sent 
to Summertield Circuit, late in that year was transferred 
to the Iowa Conference, and appointed to Cascade; re- 
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Battle Ground Collegiate Institute, and in 1867 prin- 
cipal of North-western Indiana College. In 1868 he 
re-entered the regular work, and served successively 
Simpson Chapel, Greencastle; Brookstown; Monticello, 
and Battle Ground, Mich. He died Nov. 14, 1873. Dr. 
Holmes was a ripe scholar, an excellent logician, a thor- 
ough educator, an able preacher, and an author of mer- 
ited repute. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, 
p. 93; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Holmes, Obadiah, a Baptist minister, was born 
at Preston, Lancashire, England, in 1606, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford. He arrived in America in 1639, and 
continued a communicant with the Congregationalists, 
first at Salem, and then at Rehoboth eleven years, 
wheu he became a Baptist, and joined the Baptist 
Church in Newport, R. I. In 1652, when the minister, 
Mr. Clark, sailed for England, Mr. Holmes took charge 
of the church in Newport, attd this relation he held 
till his death, Oct. 15, 1682. Mr. Holmes underwent 
great persecution for his religious principlea, being im- 
prisoned for several months, and publicly whipped bv 
the Puritan authorities in 1661. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 28. 

Holobolus, Maxuxi. (MavovjrA ‘OA\CBwAog ), a 
| Byzantine prelate and philologist, who lived in the lat- 
ter part of the 13th century. From his infancy he was 
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turned a year later to the Baltimore Conference, and | attached to John Lascaris, who was placed upon the 
successively served Baltimore, South River, and Mont- | throne at nine vears of age, and shared with Michael 
gomery circuits, South Baltimore Station, East Wash- | Palæologus the title of emperor. When Michael or- 


ington, Winchester District, Eutaw Street, and Harford 
Avenue. He died March 23,1879. Dr. Holliday was a 
self-sacrificing, warm-hearted, heroic, successful preach- 
er. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 15. 


Hollingworth, Ricuarp, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was vicar of Westham, and rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate. He published six Sermons (1673-93), and 
several treatises upon the famous Eikon- Basilika con- 
troversy. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. v. 

Holmboe, Kristorrer Annreas, a Norwegian 
Orientalist, was born March 19, 1796. In 1825 he was 
professor at Christiania, resigned his office in 1876, and 
died April 2, 1882. He is the author of, Traces du Bud- 
hisme en Norvége Avant l'Introduction de Christianisme 
(1857) :— Bibelsk Real-Ordbog (1868). (B. P.) 

Holme, Jons Staxrorp, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, March 4, 1822. and was a de- 
scendant of John Holme, one of the first Baptists of 
Pennsylvania. John S. prepared for college at New 
Hampton, N. H.; first studied law in Philadelphia; but 
afterwards graduated at Madison University in 1850, 
and became pastor of a church in Watertown, N. Y. 
Four years later he was called to the pastorate of the 
Pierrepont Street Baptist Church, now the Firat, of 
Brooklyn, where he remained for some years, and then 
organized Trinity Baptist Church ot New York, and was 
its pastor for fourteen years. He resigned that pastor- 
ate to accept that of the Riverside Baptist Church, at 
Eighty-sixth Street and the Boulevard, but, his health 
failing, he passed much of his time resting in Europe. 
He died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Aug. 26,1884. Dr. 
Holme was known for his literary attainments, having 
prepared the /’lymouth Collection of Hymns for the Bap- 
tist churches, and compiled a popular work, entitled 
Light ut Evening Time. For some time he had been a 
member of the staff of The Homiletic Monthly. See 
Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. a. v. 

Holmes, David, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Newburgh, N. Y., March 16, 1810. 
He was converted in his youth, and in 1834 entered 
the Oneida Conference, filling many of its best stations 
till 1855, when he was transferred to the Southern 
Illinois Conference. After effective labors in it of five 
years he was transferred to the North-west Indiana 
Confe-ence, wherein he served La Porte, Delphi, and 
Pittsburgh. From 1861 to 1866 he was priucipal of 


| dered the young prince to be blinded and sent into ex- 
ile, Holobolus, who then was still a student, could not 
conceal his indignation, and for this imprudence the 
emperor ordered that his nose and lips should be cut 
off. He was then imprisoned in a monastery, where he 
pursued bis studies with so much success that he was 
put in charge of the younger monks in 1267. Shortly 
afterwards the emperor was recunciled to Holobolus, 
and conferred upon him the dignity of a rbetor, or 
lecturer on the Holy Scriptures. During the discus- 
sions which were taking place between the Greek and 
Latin churches, on the subject of a reunion, he op- 
posed energetically the proposition of Michael Palsolo- 
gus, He was consigned to a monastery at Nicæa in 
1273. The emperor soon after brought him back to 
Constantinople with a cord around his neck. A long 
captivity did not change at all the sentiments of Hok- 
bolus, for he took part, in 1283, in the deposition of the 
patriarch John Veccus, a partisan of the Latin union, 
Holobolus left Politicul Verses on Michael Paleologus, 
which are cited in the Glossarium of Du Cange, ander 
'Phrwp and ‘Eppnvea See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
| Générale, a. v. 
| Holocaust ((Adcavorog. wholly burned), a kind of 
sacrifice wherein the whole offering was burned or con- 
sumed by tire, nothing being left for the feast. Among 
the heathen it was analogous to the Scripture burnt- 
offering. 

Holon or Jupan. For this place Lieut. Conder 
conjecturally proposes (Tent Work, ii, 887) Beit ' Alam, 
a large ruin nine and a half miles west of Halhul, con- 
taining “foundations, caves, cistern, with heaps of 
stones and remains of an ancient road” (Memotrs of 

| Ordnance Survey, iii, 821); and Trelawney Saunders 

(0. T. Map) locates it at Khurbet Handn, two miles 
south-west of Hebron. The latter position is possible, 
but the former is not within the required group of 
towns, 

Holtzfus, Bartiotn, a Reformed theologian of 
Germany, was born at Riigenwalde, Pomerania, Dec. 11, 
1659. In 1685 he waa professor of philosophy at Frank- 
fort, in 1686 court-preacher at Stolpe, in 1696 professnr, 
and in 1698 doctor of thevlagy at Frankfort. and died 
in 1717. He wrote De Preedestinatione, Electione et 
Reprobatione, and a great many theological treatises, 
which were published in one volume in 1714. See Jö- 
cher, A lgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (R, P.) 
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Holtzhalb, Davin, a Swiss theologian, was born 
at Zurich, April 25, 1677. He studied at his native 
place and at Leyden, was in 1702 professor of biblical 
literature at Zurich, and died Aug. 4, 1731. He wrote, 
Exegesis Philologico-Theologica Psulmi xvi:— De De- 
pendentia Creaturea Deo in Esse, Fieri et Operari: 
—Erercatat Bibl. ad Jac.iv,5:—De Sacra Pauli Math- 
ematica ad Eph. itt, 18:— De Statutis non Bonis ad Ezek. 


zz,25:—Typus Theologia Naturalis. See Jocher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Hoitzmann, CarL JuLius, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Carlsruhe, May 6, 1804. He 
studied at Tubingen, was professor at the lyceum in his 
native place, from 1841 to 1861 preacher, and at the 
same time teacher in the theological seminary at Hei- 
delberg. In 1861 be was made a prelate and a member 
of the higher ecclesiastical court. He was a member 
of the general synods held in 1861, 1867, 1871, and 1876. 
He died doctor of thevlugy, Feb, 28, 1877, at Carlsruhe. 
(B. P.) 

Holwell, Wittram, an English clergyman, was 
prebendary of Exeter in 1776, and died Feb. 13, 1798. 
Some of his publications are, Beuuties of Homer (1775): 
—krtracts from Pope's Translation of the Iliad (1776) : 
—A Mythological, Etymological, und Historical Dic- 
tionary (1793). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. 

Holyday, Barren, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born in the parish of All-Saints about 1593, and 
educated at Christchurch College, Oxford. He was 
chaplain to Charles I, and archdeacon of Oxford. He 
died in 1661. His best known works are a Translation 
of Jucenal and Persius (1673) :—Survey of the World 
(1661) :— Twenty Sermons. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
& v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. und Amer, Authors, 8. v. 

Holyman, Jonn, an English prelate of the 16th 
century, was burn at Cudington, Buckinghamshire, ed- 
ucated at New College, Oxford, became a Benedictine at 
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delssuhn’s Pentateuch ( Berlin, 1788, and often ):— 
HSM, glosses on the Pentateuch, also printed in 
Mendelasohn’s work :— Ueber die moralische und poli- 
tische Verbesserung der Israeliten in Böhmen (1796) :— 
jy "E743, catechism for Israelites (Augsburg, 1812) :-— 
“DO "ON, or ethics according to the Mosaic law and 
the Talmud (Vienna, 1802, 2 parts) :—""p" 43, or Ueber 
Glaubenswahrheiten und Sittenlehren fiir die israelitiache 
Jugend (1814, and often). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 406. 
(B. P.) 

Home, Hesny, lord Kames, a Scotch lawyer and 
philosopher, was born in 1696 at Kames, Berwickshire. 
He studied law ut the University of Edinburgh, and 
became advocate in 1724. By a large number of pub- 
lications on the subject of jurisprudence, he obtained 
from the beginning a large clientship; then, in 1752, 
he secured the post of judge at the court of sessions, 
and finally, in 1768, the dignity of a justice of the high 
court of Scotland. His taste for agriculture and meta- 
physics gave rise to some of his fincst works, There 
are, among others, Essays on the Principles of Morality 
and Natural Religion (1751), in which he attempts to 
prove that the laws which prevail in the conduct of 
man have their foundation in the constitution of the 
buman being, and are as certain and immutable as the 
physical laws which govern the whole system of the 
world :— Elements of Criticism (1762), in which the au- 
thor tries to connect literary criticism with the princi- 
ples of philosophy, very much admired, and still read : 
— Sketches of the History of Man (1773) :—The Gentle- 
man Farmer (1777), being an attempt to improve agri- 
culture by subjecting it to the test of rational princi- 
ples :—/.wose Hints upon Education (1781), chiefly con- 
cerning the culture of the heart. Home died Dec. 27, 
1782, 


Hominicdlee (from homo, “man,” and colo, “to 
worship”), a term of reproach, applied by the Apollina- 


Reading until that monastery was dissolved, and was | rians (q. v.) and others, to those who worshipped Jesus 


preferred by queen Mary bishop of Bristol in 1554. | 


Holyman lived peaceably, not imbruing his hands in 
the blood of Protestants, He died Dec. 20, 1558. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), i, 197. 


Holzapfel, Joann Tosras GOTTLIKB, a Lutheran 





Christ. 

Hommel, Jonann Crristopn, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Sept. 13, 1685, at Weissen- 
fel. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1712 bachelor of 
theology, in 1729 superintendent at Neustadt, and died 


theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 24, 1773, at Mar- | Oct. 17,1746, member of consistory, first conrt-preacher, 
burg. In 1798 he was pastor and professor of Oriental and general superintendent of the duchy of Hildburg- 
languages at Rinteln, and died May 9,1812. He wrote, | Pausen. He wrote, Disp. in Matth. rrir, 29 (Leipsic, 
Disquis. Quisnam les. xi Intelligendus sit Rex Ætatem | 1412):—De Fidelibus Veteris Testamenti Extra Ecclesiam 
Auream Restiturus (Rinteln, 1808) :—Obadiah neu über- | Judatcam Visibilem Dispersis:—De Consequentiis Evan- 
setzt und erläutert (1798):—S. F. N. Morus: Prelect, | gttico-Lutherane Ecclesia ab Adversariis Falso Impu- 


ts Fpist. Pauli ad Romanos (ed. 1794). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 406; Winer, Iland- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 218, 226, 256. 
(B. P.) 

Holzy, in Slavonic mythol- 
ogy (changed by the ancient 
chroniclers into A lcis, Alces, and 
Allackis), were idols of the Wends 
and Slavs, represented as two 
brothers. The giant-range of 
mountains seems to have been 
the seat of their worship. The 
priest who served them lived in 
asacred wood, which at the same 
time was the dwelling-place of 
the gods. The Romans affirmed 
that the Holzy were Castor and 
Pollux, and that the priests wore 
Women’s dresses. 

Homberg, Herz, a Jewish 
Writer and teacher, who died at 
Prague, Aug. 24, 1841, is the au- 
thor of, D99235 ‘DD 7183, a com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy, pre- : | 
pered for and printed in Men- Figure of the Hulzy. 











tatis : — De Prerogativis Judeorum Vet. Test. See 
Krauss, Memorabilia von [lildburghausen, p. 254; Jö- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
Hommius, Frstus, a Reformed theologian, was 
born in 1576 at Hulst, Holland, and died July 5, 1642, 
a doctor of theology, preacher and prefect of the theo- 
logical college at Leyden. Hommius was one of the 
translators of the Dutch Bible, published by the States- 
general, and wrote, Collegium A ntt-Bellarminianum, sive 


| Disputationes Theologica pro Evangelicis contra Ponti- 
| ficios:—Harmonia Synodorum Belyicarum. See Wi- 


ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 182, 831; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Honert (Tako Hajo), van Den, a distinguished 
Dutch divine, was born March 6, 1666, at Norden, East 
Frisia. He studied at Marburg, Leyden, and Dort, was 
preacher in 1689, and succeeded in 1714 his former 
teacher, Solomon van Til, as professor of theology at 
Leyden. He died Feb. 23, 1740, leaving, Vorlooper 
over den Brief an de Romeinen (1698) :— Verklaaring 
van den Brief Pauli an de Romeinen (Leyden, eod.) :— 
Bekanoopte Scheets der Goddelyke Waarheeden (1703) :— 
Verklaurung over Luc. vit, 35 (1706) :— Thoge Priester- 
schap van Christus naar de Ordening van Melchizedek 
(1712) :— Verk'aaring van den cx Psalm. (1714) :— Theo- 
logia Naturalis et Rerelata (1715):— Diss. de Thevlogia 
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Prophetice Necessitate (1721) :— Dissertationes Histori- 
cæ: 1, De Creutione Mundi; 2. De Situ Edenis; 3. De 
Lingua Primecu (1788). See Moser, Lexikon der The- 
ologen ; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 125,199; J6- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Honor Cathëdræ, an expression used in Spain in 
the 6th century, to deuote the honorary acknowledg- 
ment which the bishops received in their parochial vis- 
itations. 

Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, was a Roman 
by birth, and was distinguished among his contempo- 
raries for having been a pupil of Gregory the Great. 
He was chosen as the successor of Justus, to occupy the 
see of Canterbury. His consecration probably occurred 
in 627. His reign was one of long duration. He did 
much for England in the way of prospering her Church. 
The music of Canterbury, introduced by Honorius, was 
imitated even in the Celtic churches, and the tendency 
it had to promote civilization in England cannot be de- 
nied. He died at a good old age, greatly lamented by 
his people, and was buried at St. Augustine, Sept. 30, 
653. See Hook, Lires of the Archbishops of Cunter- 
bury, i, LIL sq. 

Honthorst, Gerarp (called Gherardo dalle Notti), 
an eminent Dutch painter, was born at Utrecht in 1592, 
After studying under Abraham Bloemaert he visited 
Rome, and applied himself to the study of the works of 
Michael Angelo Caravaggio. He was patronized by 
prince Giustiniani, for whom he painted some of his 
best works, among which are two fine pictures of S. 
Peter Delivered from Prism, and Christ before Pilute. 
There is a torch-light scene by Honthorst, in the Church 
of the Madonna della Scala, at Rome, representing the 
Beheading of St. John. He died in 1660. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts, ev. 

Honyman, Anprkw, a Scotch prelate, was arch- 
deacon of St. Andrewa, author of the Seasonable Case, 
and Survey of Naphtali. He was made bishop of Ork- 
ney in 1664, and died in February, 1676. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 228. 


Hook, Warrer Farqunak, D.D., an eminent An- 
glican divine, son of Dr. James Hook (1771-1828), dean 
of Worcester, grandson of James Hook (1746-1827), 
organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and nephew 
of Theodore Edward Hook (1788-1841), an eminent 
English author, was born in London, March 13, 1798. 
He graduated at Christchurch College, Oxford, in 1821, 
and was successively curate at Wappingham, Isle of 
Wight, and in Birmingham, and vicar of Trinity 
Church, Coventry, till 1837, when he was made vicar 
of Leeds. Here, during his incumbency of twenty-two 
vears, 21 new churches, 32 parsonages, and more than 
60 schools were erected in his parish, chiefly through 
his instrumentality. He was especially popular among 
the working classes. In 1859 he became dean of Chi- 
chester, and in 1862 a Fellow of the Roval Society. 
He was appointed chaplain in ordinary to George IV, 
in 1827, and retained the office under William IV and 
Victoria, preaching on the accession of the latter his 
celebrated sermon on /ear the Church, of which more 
than 100,000 copies were sold. He died Oct. 20, 1875. 
Dean Hook was eminently conservative in theology, 
and a High-Churchman. His publications are, Church 
Dictionary (7th ed. 1854, 8vo) :— Eccles. Biography 
(1845-52, vols. i-viii, 12mo) :—Sermons un the Miracles 
(1847-48, 2 vols. 8vo):—Sermons on Various Sulyects 
(2d ed. 1844, 8v0): — Sermons before the University of 
Ozford (1847, 12m0):—The Rights of Presbyters As- 
serted (anonymous) :— Lires of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, from the Anglo-Saxon period to Juxon (Lond. 
1860-77, 12 vola, 8vo) : — Disestablished Church in the 
United States (Lond. 1869, 8vo). Dr. Hook’s wife, a 
model of a saintly and beautiful character, was the au- 
thor (anon.) of Meditations for Every Day of the Year, 
and The Cross of Christ, She died in 1871. See 
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Church of England Quar. Rev. April, 1881, art. x; Men 
of the Time (Lond. 1856); Ed. Rev. 4th series, xii, 502; 
Fraser's Mugurine, xix,1; Life and Letters of W.F, 
Hook, D.D., F.R.S., by his son-in-law, W. R. W. Ste 
phens, prebendary of Chichester (Lond. 1880). 


Hooker, Edward William, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, son of Rev. Asahel Hooker, was born at 
Goshen, Conn., Nov. 24, 1794. He graduated from Mid- 
dlebury College in 1814, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1817; was ordained at Green Farms, Aug. 
15, 1821, over which church he remained pastor until 
1829, when he became associate general agent of the 
American Temperance Societv, and was also editor of 
the Journal of Humanity. He was installed pastor of 
the Church at Benningtun, Vt., Feb. 22, 1832, and was 
dismissed in the spring of 1844. From Aug. 25 of the 
latter vear, for four years, he was professor of sacred 
rhetoric and ecclesiastical history in the Theological 
Institute of Cunnectieut, at East Windsor Hill. From 
1849 to 1856 he was the regular pastor of the church at 
South Windsor; after which, until 1862, he served in 
the same relation at Fair Haven, Vt. He died at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis, March 81, 1875. Dr. Hooker was a 
trustee of Middlebury Cullege from 1834 to 1844, and 
was a corporate member of the American Bouard of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions from 1840. Among 
his published works are, Life of Thomas Hooker :— 
Early Conversions : — Flihu Lewis, etc.; also several 
pamphlets, among them, Marks of Spiritual Declension : 
—Plea for Sacred Music: — Believing the Truth :— 
Character and Office of the Holy Spirit, etc., with vati- 
ous addresses and sermons, He was also a writer fur 
various magazines and other periodicals. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1876, p. 427. 


Hooker, Henry Brown, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Dr. Thomas Hooker, was born at Rut- 
land, Vt., Aug. 81, 1802, After attending the Castleton 
Academy, he entered Middlebury College, from which 
he graduated in 1821. Four years afterwards he grad- 
uated from Andover Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained au evangelist, Oct. 10, 1825, and for one vear 
was a home missionary in South Carulina. From May 
2, 1827, to May 17, 1886, he was pastor in Lanesboro’, 
Mass.; from February, 1837, to June, 1858, was pastor in 
Falmouth; from 1857 to 1873 was secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Home Missionary Society, and continued tu 
assist in the office of that suciety until his death, July 4, 
1881, From 1844 to 1851 he was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education; from 1845 he was a cor- 
porate member of che American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, The American Tract Society pub- 
lished eight tracts from his pen; and he also wrote 
three tracts for the Tract Society of Boston. He was 
also the author of two Sunday-school books: Plea for 
the Heathen, and Put Off und Put On. See Cong. Year- 
book, 1882, p. 33. 

Hooker, Herman, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Poultney, Vt., about 1606. He graduated 
from Middlebury College in 1825, studied two years in 
Princetdn Theological Seminary, and subsequently took 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church : but on losing 
his health became a bookseller in Philadelphia, Pa, 
where he died, July 25,1865. He is the author of, The 
Portion of the Soul (1885) :-—Popular Infidelity : — Uses 
of Adversity: — Maxims :—The Christian Life. 

Hooker, Horace, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter and author, was born in 1793. He was a graduate 
of Yale College, and was remarkable for the elegance 
and purity of his style as a writer, He early, in con- 
nection with Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., under- 
took the preparation of religious books for the young. 
Among them are, The Youth's Book of Natural Tkeolo- 
gy, in two parts, and a series of twelve volames of Bible 
History ; also a popular spelling-book and definer. For 
a period of more than twenty vears he was secretary 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society ; also for several 
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years chaplain of the insane retreat at Hartford, where | the same year; obtained permission to labor without 


he died, Dec. 17, 1864. See Appletun's Annual Cyclup. 

1864, p. 623. 

Hoole, Hlijah, D.D., an eminent Wesleyan mis- 

siouary, Was appointed in 1819 to Bangalore, in the 
Mysore country, to which, in 1823, Seringapatam was 
added. “He rapidly acquired an accurate knowledge 
of the Tamil, one of the first-fruits of which was a 
translation of the Afethodist Hymns. It was thus that 
he laid the foundation of that proticiency as an Orien- 
tal scholar which was afterwards duly acknowledged 
by the Roval Asiatic Society and other learned bodies; 
at the same time travelling widely and laboring with 
unwearied diligence in his evangelical efforts, and en- 
during hardship as a good soldier of Christ.” After 
nine years he returned to England sick, and was never 
afterwards free from pain. From 1830 to 1835 he was 
superintendent of schools in Ireland. Removing to 
London, he was, in 1834, appointed assistant secretary, 
and in 1836 one of the general secretaries of the Mis- 
sionary Society, a position he held to the end of his life. 
In the administration of missionary affairs his punctu- 
ality, suavity, and diligence rendered him singularly 
efficient, and his unobtrusive services became more and 
more valuable every vear. He was also honorary secre- 
tary of the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews, and also for the Home of the 
Asiatics, in London. Gentle, uniformly cheerful, Dr. 
Hoole was to the end of life a diligent student. He died 
in London, June 17, 1872, in the seventy-tifth year of his 
age. Dr. Hoole wrote, Mudras, Mysore, and the South 
of India: A Narrative of a Mission to those Countries, 
from 1820 fo 1828 (2d ed. Lond. 1844, 12mo) :— The Year- 
Book of Missions (Loud. 1847, 8vo) :—The Missionary, 
a poem from the Swedish, edited by Dr. Hoole (1851, 
24mo):—Byrum and the Wesleys (1864) :— Ladies’ T'a- 
mal Book (1860). See Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1872, p. 82; Stevens, //ist. of Methodism, iii, 346 ; 
Osborn, Meth. Bibliography, p. 117. 

Hooper, Wituiam, D.D., LL.D., a distinguished 
Baptist minister, was born near Wilmington, N. C., Aug. 
31, 1792, being a grandson of William Hooper, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
graduated from the University of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill, in 1808; studied theology one year at 
Princeton; was appointed professor of ancient languages 
in his alma mater in 1817; took orders in the Episcopal 
Church in 1818; was rector of a church in Fayetteville 
from 1822 to 1824; changed his sentiments on baptism, 
and joined a Baptist Church; returned to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, first as professor of rhetoric, and 
then resumed his former chair as professor of ancient 
languages. In 1838 he was called to South Carolina, 
where, for eight years, he was in the department of in- 
struction in the Furman Institute. He was then chosen 
president of Wake Forest College, N. C., and held this 
office for six years. He was pastor in Newbern, then 
president of the Chowan Female Institute, and for the 
last years of his life was engaged in teaching at Fay- 
etteville and Wilson. He died at Chapel Hill, Aug. 
19, 1876. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p15. (J. C. S.) 

Höpfner, Jonaxx GEoRG CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born March 4, 1765, at 
Leipsic, and died there, Dec. 20, 1827, doctor of theol- 
ogy and professor of philosophy. He wrote, Jn LXX 
Versionem Jona Spec. 1-8 (Leipsic, 1787, 1788) :— De 
Origine Dogmutis Rom.-Pontif. de Purgatorio Nonnulla 
(Halle, 1792) :— Historia Tobia (1802) :— Ueber das Le- 
ben ynd die Verdienste des rerewigten Morus (1793). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 407; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit, 
i, 51, 194, 300, 469, 865. (B. P.) 

Hopkins, Henry Harvey, D.D.,a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Chester County, Pa., Nov. 12, 1804. 
He graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1882; was licensed by the Presbytery of New Castle 
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the bounds of the presbytery, and at once proceeded to 
Clinton, La. After this he went to Big Spring and 
Taylorsville, Ky., and served as pastor. ‘This relation 
continued about nine years, and was dissolved April 2, 
1844. Dr. Hopkins next took charge of two churches 
at Cane Run and Plum Creek, in Shelby County, and 
subsequently of a church at Owensboro. He died April 
19, 1877. He was a devoted pastor, a wise counsellor, 
practical, judicious, and of large Christian experience. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1878, p. 28. 


Hopkins, Johns, an American philanthropist, a 
member of the Suciety of Friends, was born in Anne 
Arundel County, Md., May 19, 1795. He received a 
liberal education, and engaged in the wholesale grocery 
business, from which he retired in 1847 with an ample 
fortune. He then became president of the Merchants’ 
Bank, and a director of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
He died in Baltimore, Dec. 24, 1873. Mr. Hopkins’ ben- 
efactions amount in the aggregate to over 8,000,000. 
In 1873 he founded the Hopkins Free Hospital of Balti- 
more, at a cost of about $4,000,000. He also founded 
an orphanage for colored vouth, a convalescent hospital, 
and the Johns Hopkins University. This institution 
is located at Clifton, near Baltimore, and has four hun- 
dred acres of land and an endowment of $3,000,000. 
Poor and deserving youth of Maryland and Virginia 
receive free scholarships. 

Hopkins, Josiah, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was burn at Pittsford, Vt., April 26, 1785. He never 
attended college, though he had a good academical ed- 
ucation. He was licensed by the Paulet Congrega- 
tional Association in 1809, and was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational Church in New Haven, Vt. in 1811. 
He subsequently became pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Auburn, N. Y. He died at Geneva, 
June 27,1862, See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1863, 
p. 298. 

Hopkins, Samuel, Sen., a Congregational minis- 
ter, son of John Hopkins, of Waterbury, Conn., gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1718; was ordained pastor in 
West Springfield, Mass., June 1, 1720, and died suddenly 
in October, 1755, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
He published Historicul Memoirs Relating to the Hous- 
atonic Indians (1753). Sce Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, i, 519. 

Hopkins, Samuel, Jun., D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of the foregoing, was born in West Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 81, 1729. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1749, and was a tutor there from 1751 to 
1754; was ordained pastor at Hadley, in February, 1755, 
and died there, March 8, 1811. A volume of sermons 
was published bv him in 1799. In many respects he 
was a remarkable man, distinguished for his good-hu- 
mor, aud his Calvinism was of a type opposed to Hop- 
kinsianism. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
i, 520. 

Hopkins, Theodore Asa, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Hartford, Conn.. July 25, 1805. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1824; studied the- 
ology privately, and was licensed by the Cayuga Pres- 
bytery, June 19, 1828. In 1829 he accepted a call from 
the Congregational Church at Pawtucket, Mass. His 
ministry there was successful aud verv acceptable. In 
1836 he accepted a call from the First Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, where he remained until bis death, 
Nov. 18, 1847. See Sprague, Annuls of the Amer. Pulpit, 
iv, 741, 

Hoppenstedt, Avecust Friepricn Lupwio, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born March 22, 
1763. In 1789 he was inspector of the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary at Hanover, in 1792 court-chaplain, in 1796 super- 
intendent, in 1805 general superintendent at Harburg, 
in 1815 at Celle, and died April 24, 1830, doctor of the- 
ology, abbot of Loccum, and director of consistory at 
Hanover. He published, Predigten (Hanover, 1818- 19, 
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8 vols.) :— Lieder für Volksschulen (1793; 4th ed. 1814). ; stones, with two olive-presses and a spring at the min ;” 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 864; ii, 99, 171, | an identification not adopted by Saunders. 
265, 385; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 585. (B. P.) Horey, in the mythology of the negroes in Esst 
Hopper, CIIRISTOPHER, one of the most efficient | Africa, was a demon, having a resemblance to the devil, 
early Methodist preachers, was born at Low-Coalburne, whose image probably reached Abyssinia through the 
Ryton Parish, Durham Cvunty, England, Dec. 25, 1722. | Christians, Those people practise circumcision in the 
In his Autobiography (in Jackson's Lires) he gives an | thirteenth or fourteenth year. Before the youths are 
interesting account of his conversion under Methodist | thus dedicated they are exposed to the persecution of 
preaching, about 1743, and of his subsequent labors af- | this evil spirit, who manifests his presence by a dull, 
ter 1749. For fifty years he preached throughout the | deep howl or cry. As soon as this cry is heard, victuals 
land, in churches, ale-houses, cock-pits, now before a | are prepared and placed under a tree. They are always 
eonference, then before a mob, now amid the prayers | found to have been eaten. If the food dves not suffice, 
and tears of the people, then amid rotten eggs, the sound | Horey steals a boy and devours him, keeping him in 
of horns and bells, brickbats, blows, and bludgeons, | his stomach until more food is brought, whereupon he 
Four times he visited Ireland (1750, 1752, 1756, 1776, | gives him up again. Many negroes affirm that they 
the first time with Wesley). In 1751 he and Wesley | have been ten or twelve days in the stomach of this 
visited Scotland, the latter returning in a few days, but | monster, 
Hopper pressing on, and in 1759 introducing Methodism | Hlorman (or Horeman), WItttam™, an English 
as far as Old Aberdeen and Peterhead, thus planting author, was born at Salisbury, Wiltshire, about 1470. 
Methodism in North Britain. Wesley being absent from ' He was educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cam- 
the conference at Bristol in 1780, Hopper was elected | bridge, was made vice-provost of Eton, where he spent 
president. After 1790 he resided chiefly at Bolton, | the remainder of his days, and died April 12,1535. He 
preaching till January, 1802. He died March 5 follow- | was one of the most general scholars of his age. He 
ing. Hopper played an important part in British Meth- , wrote on Orthogruphy:—On the Quantities of Penulti- 
odism, and not merely in extending its borders. He was! mate Syllables: — A Chronicle, Commentaries, and In 
one of the men who gave to it Bramwell and Benson, and | deres to the Chronicles of Others: — Commentaries on 
his melting prayers contributed to its peace and union | Gabriel Biel's Divinity :— On the Divorce of Henry VITI: 
during the critical conferences of the last decade of the ) —On Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, De Re Rustica. 
18th century (see Entwistle’s Memoirs). He was of an Other books he left untinished, See Fuller, Worthies of 
original turn of mind, had fine natural abilities, was a | England (ed. Nuttall), iti, 385; Lowndes, Bild. Manual, 
diligent student, a pioneer preacher, and a soul-saver. p. 1119. 
See Jackson, Kurly Methodist Preachers, i, 179; Crow-: Hornblower, Witt1am Hesxry, D.D., a Presby- 
ther, Portraiture of Methodism, p.350; Stevens, Hist. of | terian minister, was born at Newark, N. J., March 21, 
Methodism, i, iii (see index) ; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Meth- | 1820. He graduated from Princeton College in 1838; 
odism, i, iii (see index); Wesl. Meth, Magazine, Sept. ' studied law one vear; graduated from Princeton Theo- 
1803 ; Everett, Keen and A ble. Little Sketch; Wesleyan logical Seminary in 1842; became a missionary to “the 
Centenary Tukings (3d ed. Loud. 1841), i, 332. Pines” in 1843; was ordained pastor at Paterson in 
Hoppus, Jonn, LL.D., an English Congregational 1844, and labored there with great success and use ful- 
minister, was born in London in 1789. He studied ; ness until 1877, when he was elected by the General 
theology at Rotherham and Dunbar, then proceeded to | Assembly professor of homiletics, pastoral theology. ma- 
the University of Glasgow, where he took his degree cred rhetoric, and Church government in the Westem 
of M.A., and was the most distinguished pupil of his | Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. He died 
year. Thence he returned to London and took the there, July 16, 1883. See N. Y. Observer, July 19, 1883; 
ministerial charge of the Carter Lane Chapel, where | Nevin, Presb. Encyctop. & v.; Necrol. Report of Prince- 
he labored two years, He next became professor of | ton Theol. Sem. 1884, p.28. (W. P. S.) 
mental and moral philosophy and logic in University Hornby, Jony, D.D., a native of Lincolnshire, bred 
College, London, which chair he occupied for thirty-six | a Carmelite, received his degree at Cambridge, flour- 
vears, preaching frequently and writing extensively. ished in 1374, and was buried at his convent in Boston. 
He died in London, Jan. 29, 1875. The life of Dr. Hop- ; He participated in a great controversy over the priority 
pus was an exemplification of his oft-repeated assertion | of the Dominican and Carmelite orders, John Stock 
that “No service a man can render his generation is pleading for the precedency of the former, and Hornby 
greater than this, to try to ‘justify the ways of God to preaching and writing for that of the latter, The judges 
men.’” He wrote a masterly exposition of Bacon's No- | were John Donwick, the chancellor, and the doctors of 
vum Organon, and many other treatises for the Society the university, and they confirmed the opinion of Hom- 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge:—a prize essay | by, under the seal of the university. Henry VIII made 
on Schism us Opposed to the Unity of the Church :—a | them friends by thrusting both out of the land. See 
valuable pamphlet on The Crisis of Popular Education, | Fuller, Worthves of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 288. 
as well as contributing largely to the Psychological, Torne. Robert. an English prelate of the 16th 
Journal and Eclectic. See (Loud.) Cong. Year - book, | century, — born in Durhar, educates at St. John's 
1876, p. 341; (Lond.) Evangelical Magazine, 1815, College, Cambridge, advanced dean of Durham in J551, 
p. 281. and prebend of York in 1552, but in the persecution un- 
Hordicalia (or Hordicidia), an ancient Roman | der Mary he fled to Germany, and, fixing his residence 
festival, celebrated April 15, in honor of the goddess | at Frankfort, became the head of the episcopal party. 
Tellus, On these occasions thirty pregnant cows were ; On returning to England he was made bishop of Win- 
sacrificed. chester, Feb. 16, 1560. He was a worthy man, but 
Horem. The Hurah, which is accepted by Conder | ground between the papists and sectaries, who sported 
(Tent Work, ii, 837) and Tristram (Bible Places, p. 274), | with his name, and twitted his person as dwarfish and 
but not by Saunders (0. 7. Map), as the representative deformed, apparently having no worthy cause for their 
of this ancient site, is written Ahurbet el-Kurah on the | opposition, He died in Southwark, June 1, 1580. He 
Ordnance Map, three and a half miles north-west from | published an answer to Fuckenham’s Declaration of 
Yarûn (Iron), and so in the accompanying Memoirs | Scruples of Conscience (1566), touching the oaths of su- 
(i, 242), “ heaps of stones and cisterns, on a small tell ; premacy. See Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nut- 
[mound]; a birkeh [pool] in the valley.” This last | tall), i, 482. 
authority suggests (i, 205) “the present ruin /drah,”| Horne, Thomas Hartwell, D.D., a minister of 
which is laid down at two miles south-east of Tibnin, | the Church of England, was born in London, Oct. 20, 
and described (ibid. 118) as “heaps of small unhewn | 1780. He was a scholar at Christ's Hospital, but did 
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sea or into the rivers. The Lacedwemonians sacrificed a 
horse to the winds, which, by their force, carried the ash- 
es of the victim to a distance. Among the ancient Ro- 
moreland Street, Marylebone; held an important liter- | mans a horse was sacrificed annually to Mars in the 
ary appuintment in the British Museum for a long time; | Campus Martius, in the month of Octuber. ‘The blood 
and in 1833 the archbishop of Canterbury appointed | that dropped from the tail of the October horse, as it 
him to his city rectory, a position which he held at the | was called, was carefully preserved by the vestal vir- 
time of his death, Jan. 27, 1862. Dr. Horne was an gins in the temple of Vesta, for the purpose of being 
author and editor of considerable celebrity. Among! used at the Pulilia or Shepherd festival. In the Rig 
his works may be mentioned, An Introduction to the| Veda are two hymns in honor of the horse-sacrifice, 
Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, by which he is called Aswamedha, which describe the horse as “ bathed, 
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not attend the university. He was a barrister’s clerk 
fur many years; was ordained in 1819, and did parochial 
duty in London, chiefly at St. James's Church, West- 


chiefly known (see INTROPUCTIONS):—A Compendium 
of the Admiralty Laws and Regulations of the Court 
of Admiralty: — An Illustrated Record of Important 
Events (in conjunction with Dr. Gillies and professor | 
Shakespeare) :— Deism Refuted :—Wllis’s Itinerary :-- 
Jewish and Christian Privileges Compared :—Potts’s 
Law Dictionary: — Murphy's Arubian Antiquities of 
Spain : —Crosby’s Guzetteer :— Van Leenween’s Commen- 
turies on the Dutch Law. For other ecclesiastical and 
Scriptural works see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors,s.v. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1862, p. 741. 


Hornemann, C.Laupius Frees von,a Danish the- 
olugian, born in 1751, was in 1801 professor of theology 
at Copenhagen, and died in 1830. He wrote, Specimen 
Erercitationum Crit, in Verston. LXX Interpr. ex Phi- 
lone (i-iii, Gottingen, 1773-78) :—Observationes ad Il- 
lustrationem Doctrine de Cunone Vet. Test. ex Philone | 
(Copenhagen, 1775):— Sylloge Lectionum Vuriorum 
LXX (1773) :—Obsereationes de Harmonia Linguarum | 
Orientalium, Ebruice, Chuldaica, Syriace et Arabice 
(1826-29) :—Scripta Genuina Grec. Patrum Apostoli- 
cor., Grace et Latine, Edidit (1828, 2 vols.). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 51, 77, 882; Furst, Bibl, Jud. 
i, 407 sq. (B. P.) 

Horner, James, D.D., a minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland. He was Dr. McDowel’s col- 
league in Mary's Abbey, Dublin, ordained co-pastor in 
1791, and died in January, 1843. He was intrusted by 
the synad of Ulster with the management of much of 
its public business, “and was remarkable for his tact 
and shrewdness.” He was une of the first missionary 
agents of the synod, and was also appointed by it on 
the committee fur the preparation of a code of disci- 
pline. See Reid, Hist. of the Presb. Church in Ireland. 


Horning, Frieprich THEODOR. a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1809 in Alsace. In 
1835 he was pastor at Grafenstaden, in 1845 at Stras- 
burg, and died there in 1882, president of the consistory. 
Horning was a strict Lutheran, and founded, in 1849, 
the Lutheran Missionary Society. He wrote, Evunge- 
lisch - lutherische Kirche: — and with Rittelmeyer he 
published, in 1863, Gesangbuch für Christen Augsburger 
Confession. He also edited Kirchenblutt für die Kirche 
Augsburger Confession. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Horror, a passion excited by an object which 
causes a high degree of fear and detestation, It is a 
compound of wonder and fear. Sometimes it has a 
mixture of pleasure, from which, if predominant, it is 
denominated a pleasing horror. Such a horror seizes 
us at the view of vast and hanging precipices, a tem- 
pestuous ocean, or wild and solitary places. This pas- 
sion is the original of superstition, as a wise and well- 
tempered awe is of religion. Horror and terror seem 
almost to be synonymous; but the former refers more 
to what disgusts, the latter to that which alarms us, 


Horse-sacrifice, a ceremony celebrated by vari- 
ous ancient nations, in which a horse was offered in 
sacritice to a deity, usually the sun. The Massagetæ, a 
great and powerful nation, whose territories extended 
beyond the Araxes to the extreme parts of the East, 
sacrificed horses to the sun. The practice prevailed in 
Persia in the time of Cyrus, and may have been anterior 
to that sovereign. Horses were sacrificed to Neptune 
and the deities of the rivers, being precipitated into the 





and decorated with rich trappings, the variously-col- 
ored goat going before him.” ‘The horse is led three 
times round the sacrificial fire; he is then bound to a 


| post and slaughtered with an ax; and the flesh is roasted 


on a spit, boiled, made into balls, and eaten; and finally 
“The horse proceeds to that assembly which is most 
excellent; to the presence of his father and his mother 
(heaven and earth). Go, horse, to-day, rejoicing to the 
gods, that (the sacrifice) may vield blessings to the 
donor.” The horve-sacrifice at this day is one of the 
great annual ceremonies of the Hindds. 


Horsley, Jony, an eminent English clergyman and 
antiquary, was born in 1685, at Mid-Lothian, and was 
| pastor of a dissenting congregation at Morpeth. He 
| died in December, 1731. He wrote Roman Antiquities 
| of Britain (published posthumously, 1732). See Chal- 
| mers, Biog. Dict. a, v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8 v. 


| Horst, Georc Conran, a Protestant theologian of 

Germany, was born June 26, 1767, and died Jan. 26, 
1832, doctor of theology. He wrote, Die Visionen Haba- 
kuks (Gotha, 1798) :— Theurgie (Mayence, 1820) :— Das 
heilige A bendmahl (1815): — Daémonomagie (1818, 2 vola.) : 
—Mysteriosophie (1816, 2 vols.) :—Siona (4th ed. 1833, 
2 vols.) :—Eusebia (2d ed. 1822). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 229, 428, 453, 599; ii, 76, 229, 332, 359, 
877; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 588; Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
408. (B. P.) 

Horton, Wiuniasi, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Newburyport, Mass., March 14, 
1804. He graduated from Harvard College in 1824; from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1827; was ordained 
deacon in November of that vear, and presbyter Oct. 
15, 1830. He was pastor at St. Paul's Church, Wind- 
sor, Vt.; in 1835 of Trinity Church, Saco, Me.; at St. 
Thomas’s Church, Dover, N. H. (1839-47) ; at St. Paul’s 
Church, Brookline, Mass, (1849); at St. Paul's Church, 
Newburyport (1853). He died there, Oct. 29, 1863. See 
Trien. Cut. of Andover Theol, Sem. 1870, p. 75; Amer. 
Quar. Church Rev. 1864, p. 669. 


Hosah. For this place Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent 
Work, ii, 337) the present ’Ozziyeh, meaning apparently 
(see Memoirs to Ordnance Survey, i, 51) el- Ezziyah, 
laid down at six and three quarter miles south-east of 
Tyre, and described (ibid. p. 48) as “a village built of 
stone, containing seventy Druses; situated on a ridge, 
with two cisterns, There are two caves to the north 
of it.” The identification is not noted by Saunders, 

Hoschke, Revsex huk-Kohen, a Jewish rabbi of 
Prague, who died in 1673, is the author off abs 
“33N, a kind of midrashic collectaneum (Prague, 
1660) : dyn "IDIN7 WIS, a cabalistic inidrash 
on the Pentateuch, with extracts from Mechilta, Pesik- 
ta, Zohar, etc. (Wilmersdorf, 1681). This latter work, 
without any value, must be distinguished from the fa- 
mous midrashic work entitled Yulkut Shimeont. See 
Furst, Bibl, Jud. i, 412 sq. (B. P.) 

Hosmann, Gustav Curistorn, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was borh May 16, 1695. He stud- 
ied at Leipsic and Kiel, was deacon in 1721, and pro- 
fessor of theology at Kiel in 1730. In 1734 he was 
appointed first court-preacher, in 1749 general super- 
intendent, and died July 10, 1766. He wrote, Disp. 
Exeget.ad Gal. iii, 19 (Kiel, 1720) :—J/ypotyposis Chro- 
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nologia Sacra (Hamburg, 1727 ):— Annotationes ad 
Hypotyposin Chronologia Sacre (1729):— De Resur- 
rectione Mortuorum a Christo Demonstrata Luc. ii, 37, 
38:—De Buptismo Apostolorum hoc de Mysterio Sen- 
tentiam Evolrens (1732): — Principia Theologia Com- 
parative (eod.) :—Chronologia Sacra Librorum V. Test. 
Observationibus Exegeticis Illustrata (1734) :—Ererci- 
tationum Ezegeticarum ad SS. Evangelia Fusciculi [11 
(1746 - 50): — Chronologia Jeremie, Ezechielis, Hagge, 
Zacharia, Esræ et Nehemia (1751) :— Historia Samue- 
lis, Sauli et Davidis (1752) :— Disquisitio de Æra Seleu- 
cidarum et Regum Syria Successione (eod.) :—Semicen- 
turia Observationum Sacrarum (1753). See Moser, 
JSetztlebende Theologen; Winer, Iſundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
901; Jécher, A ligemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Hospitium, a place sometimes attached to monas- 
teries in former times, with the view of affording tem- 
porary relief to travellers, and in which a certain num- 
ber of the poor were relieved by a daily alms. It was 
also called a Xenodochium. 

Hossein, the second son of Ali and Fatima, and 
the third of the twelve Imams, was born A.D. 625. He 
endeavored to dissuade his brother Hassan (q. v.) from 
resigning the caliphate in favor of Moawiyah, but on 
finding his remonstrances unavailing, he entered heart- 
ily into the support of the new caliph, and even served 
in his army when the Saracens first attacked Constan- 
tinople. On the death of Moawiyah, in 679, his son 
Yezid succeeded, but Hossein contested the caliphate 
with him, having been deceived by the promise of pow- 
erful support from the professed adherents of the house 
of Ali. Overpowered by numbers, and deserted by 
many of his fullowers, he fell by the hand of one of 
Yezid’s soldiers, on the 10th of the Mohammedan month 
Mohanem, A.D. 680. A splendid mosque was erected 
over the place of his burial. The place, which was 
named Meshed Hossein (the place of Hossein’s mar- 
tyrdom), is a favorite resort of pilgrims to this day. 


Hossein’s Martyrdom, ANNIVERSARY OF, a re- 
ligious solemnity observed both in Persia and India 
with extraordinary splendor, It lasts for ten days, 
during which the Shiites keep up continual mourning 
for the martyr’s fate, giving themselves up to sighs and 
groans, fastings and tears, ‘They abstain from shaving 
their heads, from bathing, and even from changing 
their clothes The observances consist of a series of 
representations of the successive scenes in the life of 
Hossein, from the date of his flight from Medina to his 
martyrdum on the plains of Kerbela; and the exhi- 
bition of each day is preceded by the reading in a plain- 
tive tone a portion of the history of Hossein. 


Hostia, an animal among the ancient Romans 
which was destined for sacrifice. Sumetimes the whole 
victim was consumed upon the altar, and at other times 
only the legs and intestines were burned. It was the 
smoke ascending from the sacrifice that was considered 
pleasing to the gods, hence the more numerous the ani- 
mals the more pleasing the sacrifice. This was, no 
doubt, the reason for offering a hecatomb. The animal 
selected for sacrifice must be free from all blemishes and 
diseases, If it was of the larger sort of beasts the 
horns were marked with gold; if of the smaller sort it 
was crowned with the leaves of that tree which the 
deity for whom the sacrifice was designed was thought 
most to delight in. 

Hotchkiss, Verona R., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Spafford, Onondaga Co., N. Y., June 5, 1815, 
and graduated from Madison University in 1838, His 
pastorates were in Poultney, Vt. (1839) ; Rochester, N.Y.; 
Buffalo (1849-54), also, subsequently, from 1865 until his 
death, and in Fall River, Mass. From 1854 to 1865 he 
was a professor in Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Hotchkiss ranked very high as a scholar and an 
able preacher, and was regarded as one of the strongest 
men in his denomination. He died in Buffalo, Jan. 4, 
1882. (J.C. S.) 
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Hotham, Witiia™ De, D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
born in England, but educated at Paris. In 1280 he 
became a Dominican friar. and was twice provincial of 
that order in England. He was appointed to the see 
of Dublin, Dec. 8, 1297; consecrated at Rome in 1998 
by the pope, and died on hin return, at Dijon, Aug. 27 
of the same year, See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, p. 110. 

Houghton, Danixt Cray, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister (N. S.), was born at Lynton, Vt., in 1814. He 
graduated at the University of Vermont in 1840, subse- 
quently taught a few years in Western New York, and 
then entered the ministry in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was one of the founders of Genesee Col- 
lege, in Lima, N. Y.; was for some years professor of 
moral and intellectual philosophy in the college, and at 
the same time acted as financial agent. In 1853 he 
joined the Presbyterian Church, and in 1854 was ap- 
pointed editor of the Genesee Evangelist. He died July 
8, 1860. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. A lmanac, 1861, p. 160. 


House of Exposition. See BetH-HAMMIDKASH. 
House of Judgment. See Beru-Dix. 

House of Reading. See Bern-HAaMMIKRA. 
House of the Living. See Bern-Harm. 


House, Erwin, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Worthington, O., Feb. 17, 1824. He was 
converted at the age of thirteen; graduated at Wood- 
ward College, Cincinnati, in 1846; received license to 
preach in 1849, and in 1865 entered the Cincinnati Con- 
ference, of which he continued a member till his death, 
May 20, 1875. Mr. House commenced contributing to 
the press as early as 1887; in 1847 was emploved as as- 
sistant editor of the Ladies’ Repository, and from March, 
1851, to December, 1852, had sole editorial charge of 
the magazine. He published, Sketches Jor the Young 
(1840) :—The Missionary in Many Lands :—The Homi- 
list :— Scripture Cubinet :—The Sunday - school Hand- 
book, He was a hearty advocate of temperance. Asa 
speaker to children he had very few equals. See Min- 
ules of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 115; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Hoven, Jax Danie vax, a Dutch theologian. was 
born Aug. 20, 1705, at Hanau. He studied at Mar- 
burg and Utrecht, was in 1728 professor at Lingen, in 
Westphalia, in 1739 member of consistory, in 1758 prv- 
fessor at Campen, and died in 1793. He wrote, Speci- 
men Historie Analyticæ (Lingen, 1782; Amsterdam, 
1734): — Historia Ecclesiasticæ Pragmutice Specimen 
i-iii (1747-52) :— Disp. de Vera £ tate Legutionis Athe- 
nagore pro Christianis (1752) :—A ntiguitates Evangeli- 
ce (1058) :—Antiquitates Romare (1759):—De Vera 
Aitate, Lignitute et Patria Minucii Felicis (1762), ete. 
See Meusel, Gelehrtes Deutschland ; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 609, 884, 910; Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hovey, Epmunp Oris, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in East Hanover, N. H.. July 15, 1801. 
At twenty-one years of age he began his preparation 
for preaching the gospel, at Thetford Academy ; in 1828 
graduated from Dartmouth College, and in 1831 from 
Andover Theological Seminary. He was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Newburyport the same year, and sent 
as a missionary to Wabash, Ia. His great work was in 
founding and building up Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., of which, in 1834, he was appointed financial 
agent and professor of rhetoric. Subsequently he was 
made professor of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 
He was also treasurer and librarian. He died there. 
March 10,1877. See (N. Y.) Evangelist, March 29, 1877. 
(W. P. S.) 

Howard, Bezaleel, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born at Bridgewater, Mass.. Nov. 22,1758. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1781; immediately 
engaged in teaching at Hingham, and at the same time 
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pursued a course of theology under the direction of Dr. 
Gay. He preached his first sermon in 1783; was ap- 
pointed to a tutorship at Cambridge, and during this 
time filled vacant pulpits in the neighborhood on the 
Sabbath. He accepted a call to the First Church in 
Springfield in November, 1784, and was ordained April 
27, 1785. He resigned this charge‘on account of ill- 
health, Jan. 25, 1809. In 1819 he became pastor of a 
new Unitarian Church in the first parish of Springfield. 
He remained there until his death, Jan. 23, 1837. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 181. 

Howard, Leland, A.M., a leading Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Jamaica, Windham Co., Vt., Oct. 13, 
1793. He was converted about 1810, and commenced 
to preach in 1812. He was a “born preacher,” but 
placed himself under the tuition of Rev. Joshua Brad- 
ley, of the Baptist Church in Windsor, for one year, and 
then pursaed his studies under the direction of Rev. 
James M. Winchell, of the First Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton, Masa, He was ordained pastor in Windsor, Vt., 
Nov. 16, 1817, where he remained seven years, and then 
of the First Baptist Church in Troy, N. Y., tive years, 
when he returned to his former pastorate in Windsor, 
Ve, and had charge five years. His other pastorates 
were Brooklyn, N. Y., Newport, R. I., Norwich, N. Y., 
Fifth Street Church, Trov, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., aud, 
in 1852, he went to Rutland, Vt., and was pastor ten 
years. He died there, May 5, 1870. He was chaplain 
of the House, in the legislature of Vermont, in 1831, and 
of the Senate in 1861. (J. C. S.) 


Howard, Leonard, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was rector of St. George's, Southwark, London. He 
died in 1767, leaving a number of Sermons (1736-61), 
and a collection of Letters and State Papers (1753-56). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8, v. 

Howard, Robert, an Irish Catholic prelate, was 
born in 1661, became bishop of Killala in 1726, of El- 
phin in 1729, and died about 1740. He published some 
Sermons (1738). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 

Howard, Roger 8., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was employed, in 1857, as a teacher in Ban- 
gor, Me., and remained there until 1859, when he be- 
came rector of St. Stephen's Church, Portland. In 
1861 he removed to Vermont; in 1862 became rector 
of Trinity Church, Rutland; in 1867 of St. James’s 
Church, Woodstock; in 1870 president of Norwich Uni- 
versity, and rector of St. Mary’s Church, Northfield; in 
1872 was called to the rectorship of the Church of the 
Reconciliation, Webster, Mass. ; in 1879 he removed to 
Greenfield, where he died, April 16, 1880, aged seventy- 
two years. See Whittaker, Almanac and Directory, 
1881, p. 173. 

Howard, Solomon, D.D., LL.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born Nov. 14, 1811. He joined 
the Church in 1828, graduated from Augusta College, 
Ky., in 1833, and entered the Ohio Conference in 1835. 
After eight vears of successful work in the pastorate, 
he was for twv years principal of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. From 1845 to 1852 he was in educational 

work in Springfield, O. In 1852 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio University, at Athens, where he re- 
mained for twenty vears, He died Aug. 11, 1873, at 
San José,Cal. He was a delegate to the General Con- 
ference of 1856. He was emphatically an educator, 
aud) many a poor voung man will remember his sym- 
pathy for him in his struggles for an education. See 
Minutes of Annnal Conferences, 1873. 

Howard, William D., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was boni in Philadelphia, Pa., July 28,1814. He 
was among the early graduates of Lafayette College, 
and in 1833 became a student of theology with Dr. 
Wiiliam Neill. He was licensed to preach in 1837, and 
the next year ordained pastor of the Frankford Church, 
nuw in the bounds of Philadelphia. In 1849 he re- 
muvel to Pittsburgh, to take charge of the Second 
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Presbyterian Church, where he continued to labor 
faithfully until his death, Sept. 22, 1876. He published 
occasional Sermons. See Presbyterian, Sept. 30, 1876. 
(W. P.S.) 

Howe, George, D.D., a distinguished minister of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, was born in 1802. 
In 1833 he was elected by the General Assembly a pro- 
fessor in the theological seminary at Charleston, S. C., 
and subsequently became president of that institution, 
which position he retained until his sudden death, April 
15, 1883. For half a century his life had been devoted 
to the great work of trainiug young men for the min- 
istry, and though dead he yet speaks through the liv- 
ing lips of hundreds who went out from this school of 
the prophets, See (N. Y.) Observer, April 19, 1883. 
(W. P.S.) 


Howe, Obadiah, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was vicar of Boston, Lincolnshire. He died in 1682, 
leaving The Untrersalist Examined and Criticised 
(1648) :—Sermons (1664). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, & v. 


Howell, Tomas, an English prelate, was born at 
Naugamarch, Brecknockshire, educated a fellow of Je- 
sus College, Oxford, was made canon of Windsor in 
1636, bishop of Bristol in 1644, and died in 1646. He 
was a meek man and a most excellent preacher. See 
Fuller, Worthtes of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 515. 


Howley, Wiiiiam, D.D., an English prelate, son 
of William Howley, D.D., was born Feb, 12, 1765. In 
his youth he attended the Winchester School, from 
which he went to the University of Oxford, obtaining 
a fellowship at New College. In 1794 he was elected 
fellow of Winchester College; in 1809 was appointed 
regins professor of divinity; and in September, 1813, 
succeeded Dr. Randolph as bishop of London. On the 
decease of Dr. Manners Sutton, in 1828, he became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He died Feb. 11, 1848. Besides 
being president of many charitable institutions, he was 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a member 
of the Royal Society of Literature. See Amer. Quar. 
Church Rev. 1848, p. 149. 


Howman, Jony, an English Catholic divine, was 
born at Feckenham, Worcestershire, about 1516, of poor 
parentage. He was educated by the Benedictines of 
Evesham, and afterwards at Gloucester College, Oxford ; 
became chaplain to the bishop of Worcester, afterwards 
to Bonner, and vigorously opposed the Reformation in 
England. In 1549 he was imprisoned in the Tower, 
but was released on the accession of Mary, who made 
him dean of Westminster. Elizabeth offered him the 
archbishopric of Canterbury on condition of becoming a 
Protestant, but he refused, and was again imprisoned in 
1560. Being released in 1563, he finally retired to the 
isle of Ely, and died at Wisbeach in 1585, leaving an 
account of his Conference with Jane Grey (Lond. 1654, 
1626), besides some Sermons and a few controversial 
pieces. 

Hoyer, Fraxz Hetnricn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in Holstein, July 20, 1689. He 
studied at Helmstiidt and Giessen, was in 1665 third 
preacher at Norden, East Frisia, in 1683 pastor prima- 
rius, and died May 20, 1699, leaving De Usu Logices in 
Theologia (Giessen, 1660):— De Usu Metaphysica in 
Theologia (eod.):— De Principio Theologia (eod.) :— 
De Deo (eod.) :—De Questione U binam Ecclesia Lutheri 
Fuertt ante Lutherum (1664), besides writing numerous 
ascetical works. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Hoyt, Nathan, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Gilmanton, Belknap Co., N. H., Feb. 27, 1793. 
He was educated at Cambridge, Mass., but did not en- 
ter college on account of ill-health. He was licensed 
by Albany Presbytery in 1823, and ordained by the 
same presbytery in 1826. He first labored in Troy, 
N. Y., as a city missionary, and on his removal to South 
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Carolina became pastor of the Beech Island Church. ' and giants. Odin rode on his wonderful horse Sleipner 
His next pastorate was in Washington, Ga., and his | to Jotunheim, and thus came to the mightiest and most 
third and last was in Athens, where he labored with frightful of giants, Hrugner. Odin began to boast of 
much zeal and efficiency for nearly thirty-six years. ; his horse, and Hrugner, to punish him, pursued him on 
„He died July 12, 1866. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Al- his owa horse, Guldfaxi. Odin, however, had such a 
manac, 1867, p. 437. | start of Hrugner that the latter could not overtake him, 

Hoyt, Ova Phelps, D.D., a Presbyterian min- | although he followed him to the walls of Asgard. Here 
ister, was born at New Haven, Vt., May 26, 1800. He , the gods invited him to their drinking-bout, which in- 
graduated from Middlebury College in 1821, and from | Vitation he accepted. He became drunk, and began to 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1824. Soon after | tell what wondrous things he intended to do. The 
he was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church at | Asas, tired of his boasting, mentioned Thor's name, and 
Potsdam, N. Y., where he remained until 1830, then suddenly the mighty hero appeared, raised his frightful 
took the agency of the American Home Missionary | Midler, and inquired who had invited the boasting 
Society, and resided in Utica, While there he was giant. Hruguer argued with Thor that it would be 
editor of the Western Recorder for a year and a half. | small honor to him to kill him unarmed, and challenged 
He was stated supply at Cambridge in 1835; at De- | Thor to a duel on the boundary of Griotunagarder. 
troit, Mich., in 1839; at Kalamazoo, in 1840; district | This Thor accepted. The giants in Jotunheim now 
secretary of the American Board of Commissioners fur | Made a monstrous man of clay, and not finding a heart 
Foreign Missions, in 1852; supply at Elkhart, Ia., in | strong enough, they took out that ofa horse, and called 
1860; and from 1863 resided in Kalamazoo, Mich., un- | him Mokkurkalfi. Hrugner also armed himself. His 


til his death, Feb. 11, 1866. See Wilson, Presb, Hist, | head, heart, and club were all of stone. Thus armed, 
Almanac, 1867, p. 299. he waited for Thor. Thor came with thunder and 


; 2 lightning, and threw his hammer at the giant. The 
, Hreidmar, in Norse mythology : "y hen the Asas , latter shred his club at Thor. The two frightful weap- 
journeyed through the world, Odin, Häner, and Loke | ons struck each other in the air. The stone club burst, 
CAME TO A ce WIN A waterfall. There they found a | 3 part falling on the earth, the other striking Thor on 
FAper GE VONTING A salmou, Loke killed the viper, and | his head and stunuing him. The hammer of Thor 
n — brought tothe village, where they sought a shattered the head of Hrugner so that he fell, his mon- 
night's lodging of the rustic Hreidmar, who was a pow- strous foot resting on Thor's neck. The huge man of 
erful sorcerer. Hardly had he seen the viper, when he clay fell at Thialfi’s hand None of the Anas could re- 
called his two sons, Tofner and Reigen, and told them | hove Hrugner's foot from Thors neck until Ma gni, a 
that the strangers had killed Otter (viper), their broth- son of Thor, came and lifted off the foot without any 


er, Hreidmar immediately went to the Asas, who | exertion. Thor presented him with the giant’s horse, 
promised to pay him as much money in reparation as Guldfaxi. 


he desired. The sorcerer tore off the skin from the : 

killed viper, and ordered it to be filled with red gold. ! Hu, in the mythology of the Celta, was the supreme 
Odin sent Loke into the land of the black elves to seek | oe — ee £ — ee 
gold. There he found the dwarf Andwari, who gave | © aun & pe R OCING Th 
bat he ene be hd a a | a a 
elf still had a small ring on his hand, whic e or- : ’ 

dered him to deliver with the gold. Andwari obeyed, | Monster who caused the flood out of the water, and thus 
saying, “The ring will be the death of its possessor.” | dried the earth. 

the pe was ste ~ suai ot as hs Pi and thus) Hubbard, Pan e = ERNE —— 
the Asas were free from all debt. reidmar's sons | minister, was born in Guilford, Conn., Aug. 27, 1739. 
wanted a share of the gold, but he refused them. They ' In 1758 he graduated from Yale College, and afterwards 
consulted with each other and slew their father, Now | studied theology at King’s College, New York city. On 
Reigen thought he might take one half, but Tofnir for- | Feb. 5, 1764, he was ordained deacon in the King’s Chap- 
bid him, ordering him to go off, or the same fate should | el, London, and presbyter in St. James's Church on the 
befall him which came upon his father. Reigen fled | 19th of the same month. Returning to America, he 
to king Hialfrek, and became his smith. Tofuir changed officiated at Guilford and Killingworth until 1767, when 
himself into a snake, and guarded the gold. ‘The smith | the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
found an avenger in Sigurd. He told the latter where | appointed him missionary to New Haven and West Ha- 
Tofnir was, Sigurd dug a ditch near by where ‘Tofnir | ven, Conn. Between these places he divided his labors 
was accustomed to get water, and waited there for him, | equally until the Revolution; after that, until 1791, be 
and finally slew him. Sigurd then went to Reigen | gave only one fourth of his time to West Haven, and 
a — — * We rode — — from cee N — his — lat — rie 
and took all the gold along with him. Sigurd then | entirely to New Haven. though a royalist during 
came to the Hinderalps; there he found a beautiful l the Revolution, he exercised so much discretion that he 
woman, who called herself Hildur, but whose real name | was not seriously embarrassed in performing his duties. 
was Brynhildur. He married her and rode to king | Until peace was declared, in 1783, he continued to re- 
Ginki, who had two sons, Gunnar and Högni, and one | ceive a salary of £60 yearly from the society which 
daughter, Gudrun; the latter he married, and entirely | employed him, but after that time he became entirely 
forgot Hildur. She incited Gunnar and Högni to mur- | dependent upon his parishes, Rev. Henry Whitlock 
der Sigurd; but they, being bound together by an oath, ; became his assistant minister in 1811—Trinity Church 
could not become traitors to him; so the third broth- | being the name of his parish. Dr. Hubbard died in 
er, Guttorm, killed him while asleep, with a sword. ! New Haven, Dec. 6, 1812. He was not considered a 
King Atli, the brother of Brynhildur, married Gudrun, | brilliant man, but was distinguished for sound judgment. 
the widow of Sigurd. He invited Gunnar and Högni, | His style of preaching, though not animated, was eam- 
but was anxious for their money. ‘They hid it, where- | est. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 234. 


upon he made war upon them, caught them, and killed Hubbard, Benjamin H., D.D., a minister in the 
both. Shortly after, Gudrun, to avenge the murder of Methodist Episcopal Church South — born in 18% 
her brothers, killed two of Atli’s children, and gave the He was converted ih early youth — to on 
king some nectar to drink from the skulls of his own 1835, and shortly afterwards enteral the Memphis Con- 
children. Thus eventually the whole generation of force, His appointments were, Hatchie Circuit, Gal- 
Nirlungar was annihilated. latin and Cairo, Huntsville, Ala.; Columbia, ‘Tenn.; 

Hrugner, in Norse mythology. Thor, the mighti- | Trenton, Jackson, Somerville, and Athens, Ala. At the 
est of the Asas, had gonc on a journey to kill magicians ; last-mentioned place he was connected with the Ten- 
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nessee Conference Female Institute as president till 
1852, when he was transferred to Jackson, Tenn., in 
connection with the Jackson Female Institute, where 
he died, May 2, 1853. He was a fine scholar and excel- 
lent preacher. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1853, p. 462. 

Hubbard, Isaac G., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, for many years was rector of the church in 
Manchester (St. Michael’s), Conn., until 1866, when he 
removed to Claremont, N. H., and subsequently became 
rector of Trinity Church in that town. At the time of 
his death, March 30, 1879, he had in charge Union 
Church, West Claremont. See Prot. Episc. Almunuc, 
1880, p. 171. 

Hiiber, Fortunatus, general definitor of the order 
of the Franciscans and provincial in Bavaria, who died 
at Munich, Feb. 12, 1706, is the author of, Menologium 
Franciscanum (Munich, 1698, 2 vols. fol.) :—Chrontcon 
Triplex Trium Ordinum S. Francisci per Germaniam, 
See Winer, Z/andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 718; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Huber, Johann Nepomuk, a Roman Catholic 

theologian and philosopher of Germany, was born Aug. 
18, 1830, at Munich, where he also studied theology and 
philosophy. In 1859 he was appointed professor in ex- 
traordinary and in 1864 ordinary professor of philosophy 
and padagogics, His first important theological work, 
Philosophie der Kirchenvdler (Munich, 1859), was placed 
on the /adex, and as he did nut recant, and occasionally 
spoke for the right of free investigation, the ultramon- 
tane party prevented his influence among the students 
of theology. He now betook himself to speak and to 
write against ultramontanism. The famous work against 
infallibility, Janus, der Papst und der Concil (Leipsic, 
1869), Engl. transl. Janus, the Pope and the Council 
(Boston, 1869), is as much his work as that of Dollinger. 
Under the name of Quirinus, he published, from 1869, in 
the Augsburger A lgemeine Zeitung, his Römische Briefe 
tom Concil. Against Hergenréther’s Antijunus, he 
wrote Dus Pupstthum und der Stuat. The most im- 
portant work of this period is his Darstellung des Jesui- 
tenordens nach seiner Verfassung und Doctrin, Wirksum- 
keü u. Geschichte (Berlin, 1873). He also defended the 
principles of Christianity against matcrialism and the 
destructive tendencies related to it. Thus he wrote in 
1870 a criticism on Darwin's theory, and in 1875 against 
Hackel, in his Zur Kritik moderner Schépfungslehren, 
The Alte und Neue Glaube of Strauss found in him a 
severe philosophical critic in 1873, as did Hartmann the 
philusopher, Des Unbewussten, against whom he wrote 
Die religidse Frage (1875), and Der Pessimtsmus (1876). 
Haber died March 19, 1879, at Munich, to the great 
sorrow of the Old Catholics, whose most gifted leader 
he was. Besides the writings already mentioned, he 
published, Die cartesischen Beweise tom Dusein Gottes 
(Augsburg, 1854) :—Johannes Scotus Erigena (Munich, 
1861). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 590: Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s.v.; Zierugiebl, Jo- 
hunues Huber (Gotha, 1881). (B. P.) 

Hübner, Jonannus, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born March 17, 1668, at Tyryau, Upper Lu- 
satia. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1694 rector at 
Merseburg, in 1711 at Hamburg, and died May 21, 1731. 
He is best known as the author of Zweimal 52 auser- 
lesene biblische Historien, which were published in more 
than one hundred editions, and were translated into 
other languages. This biblical history is also largely 
used in German parochial and Sabbath schools, (B. P.) 

Hübsch, ABRAHAM, a Jewish rabbi, was born in 
Hangary in 1831. He studied at Prague, where he 
alssgacted for some time as rabbi-preacher of the 
Mei synagogue. In 1866 he was called to New 
York by the congregation Ahavath - Chesed, and died 
in October, 1884. Hubsch is known as the author of 


sO suan BS mbin WIN, ie. Die fünf Megi- 
loth, etc. (Prague, 1866). (B. P.) 
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Huddesford, Wixtiay, D.D., an English divine, 
who died in 1772, was principal of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. He published Catulogus Liborum Manuscriptorum 
Viri Clarissimi Antonio a Wood (1761). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Hueiteoquixqui, in Mexican mythology, was the 
high-priest. His word was not only advisory, but de- 
cisive. He also crowned the king. He opened the 
breast of the sacrifice, and tore out its heart. 


Hueitequilhuitl, in Mexican religion, was one 
of the three great festivals, celebrated by human sacri- 
fices, in honor of the great mother of the earth, Centeotl. 
It took place on the last day of the eighth month. 


Huematsin, a Mexican sage, lived at Tezcuco in 
the 7th century, and was considered a doctor by excel- 
lence of that Athens of the New World. To him has 
been attributed the composition of Teomuztli (the di- 
vine book), a sort of encyclopedia, which gave in- 
formation, it is said, of the emigrations of the race of 
the Aztecs after their departure from the borders of 
Asia until their arrival upon the plateau of Anahuac, 
specifving the various halts which the invading nation 
was obliged to make on the borders of the Rio Giba. 
It has been affirmed that the Teomartli was among the 
Aztec books that were condemned to the fire, without 
being examined, by the bishop of Mexico, Zumarraga. 
It is possible that, in point of mythology and history, 
the importance of these hieroglyphic collections has 
been exaggerated, and so it is hardly possible now to 
estimate the extent of the literary losses which Mexico 
suffered. If the work of Huematsin had been preserved 
to our time, we might have some information to estab- 
lish the real signification of the Mexican hieroglyphics. 

When we remember that the palace of Tezcuco em- 
braced certain departments intended only for the doc- 
tors who occupied themselves with special studies, and 
recall what has been told of the great treasures which 
were stored up beth at Mexico and at Tezcuco, and 
consecrated exclusively to the study of the kingdom of 

‘nature, it is difficult to limit the office of Huematsin to 

_ that of a simple theorist, who developed barbarian tradi- 

| tions and fantastic ideas, This learned Aztec seems to 
| have derived his learning from close observation. See 

| Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Hughes, John, a Wesleyan Methodist minister, 
nephew of John Thomas, vicar of Caerleon, Monmouth- 
shire, was born at Brecon, County Brecon, May 18, 1776. 
He was educated at the grammar-school at Brecon, un- 
der the care of Rev. David Griffiths, Dr. Coke and 
other distinguished persons received their education at 
the same place and under the same master. In 1790 
Hughes was converted under a sermon by John M‘Ker- 
sev, and joined the Methodist Society. His parents 
designed him for the Established Church, but young 
Hughes conld not conscientiously enter its ministry. 
In 1793 he became a resident with his uncle at Caerleon. 
In 1796 he was appointed by the Conference to the 
Cardiff Circuit. In 1800 he and Owen Davies were 
appointed the first missionaries in North Wales. In 
1805 he was superintendent of the Welsh Mission in 
Liverpool, His remaining circuits were, Swansea, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Northwich and Warrington, Maccles- 
field, Newcastle-under-Lyne, etc. In 1832 he became a 
supernumerary at Knutsford, Cheshire. He died May 
15, 1843. Hughes deliberately declined a life of ease 
and honor, and, contrary to the wishes of his friends, 
chose the toils and privations of the Methodist ministry. 
From this course he never swerved. He was a most 
diligent worker, producing, amid the pressing duties of 
his itinerancy, works of great and lasting value. In 
1803 he published a new edition of the Welsh Hymn- 
Kook; he translated part of Dr. Coke’s Commentary on 
the New Testament (1809); while at Macclesfield, 1813, 
he wrote A Plea for Religious Liberty, a reply to Joseph 
Cook’s (“Civis”) The Danger of Schism, pamphlets 
which were the result of a controversy respecting the 
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Sunday-schools originated by David Simpson, and which 
were now carried on by the Methodists; Hore Britan- 
nica, or Studies in Early British History (Lond. 1818, 
2 vols. 8vo), a work which received the encomiums of 
Dr. Thomas Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, then bishop 
of St. Davids, of Sharon Turner, in a letter to the au- 
thor, of Price, of David M‘Nicoll, and of the Eclectic 
Review. It embodied the results of many years’ anti- 
quarian research, and is a work of great value. Hughes 
also wrote, but did not publish, a work entitled //tstor- 
ical Triads; Consisting of Memorials of Remarkable 
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their dwelling-places, travelling for one hundred and 
sixty-five days, to find a more southern country, they 
were directed by this god, whose idol they carried be- 
fore them, to the valley of Mexico. Here they built a 
wooden temple, which later became the site of one of 
stone, In this temple his image stood, frightful and 
terrible. The most horrible sacrifices were made in 
honor of this god. Hundreds of slaves and prisoners 
were offered to him. At the dedication of his temple, 
seventy thousand human beings were sacrificed, by 
opening the breast when yet alive, tearing out the 


Persons and Occurrences among the Cymry, translated | heart, and offering it to the idol on a golden spoon. 


from the Welsh, with notes and illustrations, 
manuscript has beeu deposited in the British Museum. 


The See Mexican RELIGION, 


Hujukhu, in the mythology of the Caribbeans, is 


He received several prizes, premiums, and medals from ' the heaven which lies above the visible heaven. There 


the Cambrian Society for his literary productions, His 
last work was the Memoir and Remains of Fussell, 


| 
| 


are all earthly joys in tenfold greater measure. The 
trees bear better fruit, the fields flowers more beautiful. 


which he finished in 1839, See Robert Jackson, Me- | Fishing is easier and less dangerous, Every man has 


moir in Wesleyan Methodist’ Magazine, March, 1847, | many wives who care for him. Sickness and death are 
p. 209 sq.; Minutes of the British Conference, 1843; | not known there. 


Weal, Meth. Magazine, Sept. 1834, p. 669; Smith, ist, 
of Wesl. Methodism, ii, 359, 361, 393 aq. 


Hughes, Obadiah, D.D., an English Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, descended from a distinguished Puritan 
family, was born at Canterbury in 1695. He completed 
a liberal education in Scotland. He was first assistant 
minister, then co-pastor at Maid Lane, Southwark, and 
lecturer at Old Jewry. In 1721 he married the sister 
of the lord mayor of London, and used the riches she 
brought him in doing good. He was one of the preach- 
ers at Salters’ Hall in 1734 against popery. He preached 
the funeral sermon on the death of Rev. Samuel Say, in 
1743, at Westminster, and the church there called him 
to succeed Mr. Say in the pastorate. He suffered much 
from the death of friends, and himself died Dec. 10, 1751. 
See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iv, 96. 

Hugo (or Hew), a Scotch prelate, was a monk of 
Arbroath, and bishop of Dunkeld in the tenth year of 
king Alexander II. He was witness to a charter by 
king William, dated at Forfar. He died in January, 
1214. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 78. 


Hugo, a cardinal, bishop oF Osria, was born in 
France, and probably, as the authors of the Histoire 
Littératre assert, in the diocese of Beauvais. He be- 
came at first a Cistercian monk, then abbot of Trois 
Fontaines, in the diocese of Chalons. Pope Eugenius 
made him cardinal about 1151, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of St. Bernard, who was sorry to lose such a man. 
Hugo died in 1158. To him are attributed some com- 
mentaries on the Old and New Tests., also a book on 
the miracles of pope Eugenins, But these indications 
seem to be conjectural, and it may even be supposed 
that they are erroneous, However, there is one of his 
letters which has been written on occasion of the death 
of Eugenius. See Hoefer, Nour. Biag. Générale, s. v. 


Hugues, THEODOR, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, who died at Celle, July 22, 1878, doctor of theol- 
ogy, is the author of, Erbunliche und belehrende Be- 
trachtungen über das Gebet des Herrn (Celle, 1832) :— 
Das Verfahren der reformirten Synode Niedersachsens, 
etc. (Hamburg, eod.) :— Unionsgedanken (1843) :— Ent- 
wurf einer vollständigen gottesdienstlichen Ordnung zum 
Gebrauch für evangelisch-reformirte Gemeinden (1846): 
— Die Confederation der reformirten Kirchen in Nieder- 
sachsen, Geschichte und Urkunden (1873). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 593. (B. P.) 

Huitzilopochtli (also Mexitli), in Mexican 
mythology, is the supreme deity of the nation, the blood- 
thirsty god of war. The two sons of a widow, Coatli- 
cue, observing that their mother was pregnant, and 
being afraid of the disgrace of an illegitimate birth, 
resolved to murder her. Just as they were in the act 
of doing so, Huitzilopochtli sprang out of her body, a 
god of war, carrying in his left hand a shield, and in his 
right a spear. He soon conquered his mother’s murder- 
ers, and pillaged their houses. When the Aztecs left 


Mukkok. Yakúk, the modern representation of 
this site, is laid down on the Ordnance Map three and 
three quarter miles north-west of the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee (from Khan Minveh), and is described in the 
accompanying Memoirs (i, 864, 420) as a “ stone-built 
village, containing about two hundred Moslems; sur- 
rounded by arable Jand, and situated at the foot of a 
hill. There is a good spring, and many cisterns are 
found in the village. Guérin says tbat, in 1875, the 
village was reduced to about twenty houses. There 
are traces of ancient remains at this village, and a rock- 
cut birkeh [pool] with steps leading down to it, also cut 
out of the rock.” 


HMuldrer, in Norse mythology, are the mild, wom- 
anly elves, or women of the woods, who are suppused to 
be seen in the mountains of snow in Norway. See 
Hotna. 

Huller, Grore, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1812. He took holy orders in 
1836, was sub-regent at Aschaffenburg in 1839, in 1865 
cathedral-dean at Wurzburg, and died June 22, 1870. 
He published Die Idee des Gottlichen in der Wissen- 
schaf? und die sogenannte freie Wissenschaft ( Wurz- 
burg, 1867). After his death were published three 
volumes of his Volkspredigten, edited by Joseph Huller 
(Augsburg, 1871-73). (B. P.) 

Hülsemann, WILHELM, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born March 7, 1781, in Westphalia, and 
died at Iserlohn, Feb. 1, 1865, superintendent and doctor 
of philosophy. He published, Die preussische Kirchen- 
agende in Hinsicht auf die evangelische Kirche ũber- 
haupt (Essen, 1825) :— Evangelische Hauspostille ( Dus- 
seldorf, 1827, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1844) :— Die Geschichte der 
Auferweckung des Lazarus (Leipsic, 1835) :— Christus 
und die Sunderin am Jacobsbrunnen (1837) :— Predigten 
und Gesänge uber die Episteln der Sonn- und Festtage des 
Kirchenjahres (1838, 2 vols.). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. ii, 275, 838, 358; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
594; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 
66 aq. (B. P.) 

Hulsius, Anton, a Dutch divine, was born in 
1615, at Kilda, in the duchy of Bergen. In 1644 he 
was preacher and professor of Hebrew at Breda, after- 
wards professor of theology and of Hebrew at Levden, 
and died Feb. 27, 1685. He wrote, Disputatio Episto- 
lica cum Jacobo A bendana super Haggai ti, 9 (Leyden, 
1666): — Abrabanelis Comm. in LXX Iebdomadibus 
Danielis cum Confutatione (1653) :—Authentia Codicis 
Ebrei Sacri Contra Criminationes 1s. Voss Vindicata 
(1662) :—Theologia Judaica (1653) :— Nomenclator Bi- 
blicus Hebreo - Latinus (1659): — Compendium ici 
Hebraict (1674) :-—Ltiber Psalmorum Hebr. cum Anno- 
tationibus (1650) :—Oratio de Lingue Hebraice Origine 
et Propugatione (1641). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 416 3q.; 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibi, Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 
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Hulsius, Heinrich, a Reformed theologian of 
Holland, was born Oct. 10, 1654. He studied at differ- 
ent universities, was in 1670 doctor of theology, iu 1681 
professur at Duisburg, and died March 29, 1723. He 
wrote, Summa Theolugia, seu Liber de Molitione et Opere 
a Subbutho Det (Leyden, 1683) :— Vitu [thiel, Uchal et 
Samuel sire in Ultima Pursemiaste Salomonis Capita 
Commenturius Propheticus (1693):—De Vallibus Pro- 
phetarum Sacris ( Amsterdam, 1701):— Comment. tn 
Isreks Prisci Prerogativas ac bona sub V. T. Dissert. 
15 Inclusus, etc. (1713). See Dunkel, Nachrichten, it, 
825; Jécher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8, v.; First, 
Bibl. Jud.i, 417. (B. P.) 

Humphrey, Heman, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Simsbury, Conn., March 26,1779. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1805; was pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Fairtield from 1807 to 1817; 
in Pittstield, Mass., from 1817 to 1823; president of Am- 
herst College from 1823 to 1845; and then retired to 
Pittsfield, where he died, April 13, 1861, Dr. Humphrey 
was the author of, Tour in France, etc. (2 vols.) :— Do- 
mestic Education :— Letters of a Son in the Ministry: 
—Life and Writings of Professor W. Fiske: —Life of 
T. H. Gullaudet : —Sketches of the Ilistory of Revivals. 
See Appletun’s Annual Cyclop. 1861, p. 542. 

Humphrey, Zephaniah Moore, D.D., a Pres- 

byterian minister, son of Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.D., 
was born at Amherst, Mass., Aug. 30, 1824. He grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1843; studied at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1846 and 1847; graduated 
from Andover Thevlogical Seminary in 1849; preached 
in Milwaukee, Wis., one vear thereafter; was ordained 
in October, 1850, pastor at Racine; became pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Milwaukee in 1856; of a 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, Ill., in 1859; of Cal- 
vary Church, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1868; professor in 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O., in 1875; 
and died there, Nov. 13, 1881. He was moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
1871. See Gen. Cut. of Union Theol. Sem. 1876, p. 55; 
Trier. Cat. of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 180. 


Humphreys, Hecror, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born at Canton, Conn., June 8, 1797. 
He pursued his studies at the academy in Westfield, 
and graduated in 1818 from Yale College. His purpose 
was to enter the ministry of the Congregational Church; 
bat, having abandoned this project, he joined the Prot- 
estant Episcopal communion, and was admitted, after 
due preparation, to the bar. When Washington Col- 
lege was established, he was elected its first professor of 
ancient languages. His predilection for the ministry 
led him to ordination, but he continued to discharge 
the duties of his professorship until 1831, when he was 
appointed president of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. He died there, Jan. 25, 1857. Although familiar 
with all branches of literature, he devoted himself par- 
ticularly to natural science, and he published many ar- 
ticles urging the application of chemistry to agriculture. 
See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1857, p. 146. 


Hundeiker, Jonaxx PETER, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1751, and died Jan. 26, 
1836. He published, Häusliche Gottesverehrung für 
christliche Familien (Hildesheim, 1784, and later): — 
Strahlen dea Lichts aus den heiligen Hallen des Tempels 
der Wukrhett und Erkenntniss (Leipsic, 1824) :—H äus- 
liches Festbuch für gebildete Genossen des heiligen Abend- 
muhls (1821,2 vola ):— Weihgeschenk. Erweckungen zur 
Anducké in den heiliyen Tugen der Finseqnung und der 
ersten A bendmahlsfeier (1823; 2d ed. 1844). See Winer, 
Hardbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 330, 332, 335, 367, 375; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol, i, 596. (B. P.) 

Hundeshagen, Kart Bersuarp,a Reformed the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Jan. 10, 1810, at Friede- 
waid, Hesse. He studied at Giessen and Halle, com- 
menced his academical career at the former place in 
1830, and accepted a call in 1834 as professor in the 
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newly founded university of Berne. In 1846 his anony- 
mous work, Der deutsche Protestuntismus, seine Vergan- 
genheit und seine heutigen Lebensfragen, appeared, and 
fell like a flash of lightning in that troubled period. 
“This remarkable work,” says Schaff (in his Germany, 
tts Universities, Theology, and Religion, Philadelphia, 
1857, p. 401), “is a manly and bold, vet well-meant and 
patriotic exposure of the religious, political, aud social 
diseases of modern Germany, and represents, almost 
prophetically, the peculiar crisis which preceded the 
outbreak of the political earthquake of 1848. The au- 
thor develops, first, the nature and object of Protestant- 
ism in its original form, then he traces the rise and 
power of recent anti-Christianity in Germany, its 
causes and effects, following it out even to the moral 
destitution of German emigrants in foreign countries ; 
and finally he discusses the movements and questions 
which agitated the country in the last ten years before 
the revolution. He accounts for the development of 
modern infidelity in the bosom of German Protestant- 
ism, to a considerable extent, by the political reaction 
since the Congress of Vienna, which crippled the free 
motion of national life, violently suppressed all political 
discontent, and indirectly forced the bitter hostility to 
the existing order of things to vent itself intellectually 
upon the Church and Christianity. He thinks that a 
healthy religious life of a nation can only unfold itself 
on the soil of rational political freedom, as the example 
of England and the United States prove better than all 
arguments.” ‘This work made Hundeshagen’s reputa- 
tion, and he was at once called to Heidelberg as pro- 
fessor of New Testament exegesis and Church history, 
where he continued to labor for twenty years (1847-67). 
In 1867 he accepted a call to Bonn, where he spent his 
last years in peaceful and friendly relations with his 
colleagues, although a great sufferer in body. He re- 
jeiced in the restoration of the German empire in 1870, 
and greeted the hour of his departure with Christian 
fortitude and joyfulness. He died June 2, 1873. Hun- 
deshagen was one of the most prominent and original 
theologians which the Reformed Church of Germany 
has given in this century to the service of the Evan- 
gelical Church. His peculiar importance consisted in 
this, that in his own way he showed how certain feat- 
ures of the Reformed Church might be advantageously 
applied to the living Christianity of the day. He em- 
phasized the ethical principle in Protestantism over 
against a mere dogmatic or critical intellectualism, and 
laid stress upon the social element in the Church, which 
was languishing by reason of its amalgamation with 
the State. Besides the work mentioned above, Hun- 
deshagen published, De Agobardi Archiepiscopi Lug- 
dunensis Vita et Scriptis (Giessen, 1831): — Epistolas 
Aliquot Inedttus Martini Buceri, Joannis Calvini, The- 
odors Beza Aliorumque ad Historiam Ecclesiasticam 
Magne Britannia, Edidit (Berne, 1840): — Ueber den 
Finfluss des Calvinismus auf die Ideen von Staat und 
stuatsbiirgerlicher Freiheit (1842) :— Die Conflikte des 
Zwinglianismus, Lutherthums und Calvinismus in der 
bernischen Landeskirche von 1522-1558 (1843) : — Die 
Bekenntnies - Grundlage der vereinigten evangelischen 
Kirche in Baden (1851) :— Ueber die Natur und die ge- 
schichtliche Entwicklung der Humanitdtsidee in ihrem 
Verhdliniss eu Staat und Kirche (1853) :— Der Weg zu 
Christo (eod.). A collection of his essays and shorter 
writings was published by professor Christlieb (Gotha, 
1874, 2 vols.). See Christlieb, A. B. Hundeshagen, eine 
Lebensskizze (Gotha, 1873); Riehm, in Theolog. Studien 
und Kritiken, 1874, part i; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
8 V.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 569 sq. (B. P.) 
Hundt-Radowsky, Jowann HARTWIG von, a 
Protestant writer, was born in 1759, and died at Burg- 
dorf, Switzerland, Aug. 15, 1835. He wrote, Juden- 
spiegel (Würzburg, 1819) :— Neuer Judenspiegel (1828) : 
— Lre Judenschule (1822) :— Der Christenspiegel (Stutt- 
gart, 1830, 3 vols.). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
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Tat. i, 879; Fürst, Bibl, Jud. i,417; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 597. (B. P.) 


Hungari, Axrox, a Roman Catholic priest and 


7 

be egész Szent irás, Magyar nyelore fordittatott 
writer of Germany, was born at Mayence in 1809, and 

| 


Károly Gáspár által. Molnar subsequently published 
other editions of the Bible, and separate editions of the 
New Test. The edition of 1608 is the more interesting, 
since it is accompanied with a Mayyar tranalation of 
the Heidelberg catechism, the liturgy of the Hungarian 
churches, and a metrical version of the Psalms. 

When the different editions were exhausted, another 
revision of the Hungarian Bible was undertaken by 
count Stephen Bethlen D'Iktar, brother to prince Ga- 
briel Bethlen. He assembled a number of learned men 
to prepare the work, and established a printing-press at 
Warasdin. In 1657 the revision was completed, and 


died Dec. 17, 1881, at Rödelheim, near Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. He published, Christliche Reden an Sonn- und 
Festtagen (Mayence, 1838) :—Festtugspredigten (Frank- 
fort, 1841) :—Christodora (1840):—Gute Aussaat, Er- 
zdhlungen für katholische Christen (1867): — Murien- 
Preis, erbauliche Unterhaltungen (1866) :— Tempel der 
Heiligen zur Ehre Gottes (ith ed. 1867) :— Muster-Pre- 
digten der kutholischen Kanzel-Beredsumkeit (1873-79, 


` > 
12 parts). (B. P.) printing was commenced; but in 1660, when the city 
Hungarian Version or Tne Scriptures. The | of Warasdin was taken by the Turks, almost half of the 
Benedictine missionaries, who, at the beginning of the | copies were lost or destroyed. The remaining copies 
llth century, brought Christianity to the Magyars, | were saved, and taken to Claudiopolis, or Koluswar, in 
transmitted to them also a translation of the Psalms, | Transylvania, where the edition was completed in 166). 
the gospels and epistles, as essential parts fur the | Another edition (the sixth) of the Bible was published 
divine service. In the life of Margareth, daughter of | at Amsterdam in 1684-85, by N. K. M. Totfalusi, by 
king Bela IV, who died in 1271, we are told that she | whom a separate edition of the New Test. and Psalms 
read the Psalms and the history of the passion of the | was printed during the same year. The seventh edi- 
Saviour in the Hungarian dialect—Hungurico idiomate | tion of the Bible was published at Cassel in 1704, edited 
(see Pray, Vita S. Elisubethæ et B. Margar. 1770). In| by John Ingebrand. In 1730 an edition was published 
consequence of the many invasions made into Hungary, | at Utrecht, Szent Biblia, az-az: Istennek O és Uy Tas- 
only fragments of a later time have been preserved. | tumentomában foglaltatott egész Szent irás, Magyar nye- 
Thus we find parts of the Old Test., translated by the lore fordittatott Károli Gáspár, which was followed by 
Franciscans Thomas and Valentinus, in a Vienna codex, | others in 1737 and 1794. In Basle also an edition was 
written between 1336 and 1444 (according to Révany, | published in 1751, and at Leipsic in 1776. 
Antig. Lit. Hung. Pesth, 1803, in the year 1450). The Another revision of the Hungarian Bible, which, 
translation is made from the Vulgate. The four gos- | perhaps, ought rather to be regarded as a new transla- 
pels are preserved in a Munich codex. Both were | tion, was executed by Dr. Comarin, pastor of Debreczin, 
edited by Döbrentei, Régi magyar nyelvemékek (1838), | but he died before it could be committed to press, aud 
i, 3 8q.; (1842), iii, 17 sq. Psalms, Song of Solomon, | the MS. was sent for publication to the celebrated Vi- 
and the gospels are found in a codex of the episco- | tringa. Perhaps the edition published in Holland in 
pal library at Stuhlweissenburg (specimens in ‘Tuldy, | 1716-17 was from this MS. The Jesuits prevented its 
Magyar N. Irodulom Története, Pesth, 1862, i, 247). A | circulation, and seized and destroyed 3000 copies. 
second complete translation of the Bible was made by | In 1812 a Bible society was formed in Presburg, but 
L. Bathory (died 1456); it is supposed that this trans- | with the exception of an edition of the Bible in 1823, 
lation is preserved in the codex Jordánszky at Grau, 'no editions of the Hungarian Scriptures appear to have 
‘This codex was written in 1519, and contains Exodus | been published by that society. In 1814 Dr. Pinkerton 
vi-Judges, and all of the New Test. with the exception | found at Utrecht upwards of 2000 cupies of the author- 
of the Pauline epistles. The first printed edition of the | ized Hungarian Bible, belonging to the above- men- 
Pauline epistles, by B. Kornjathy, was published at | tioned edition of 1794. These copies were purchased 
Cracow in 1533; the gospels, by Gabriel Pannonius by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and trans- 
Pesthinus, at Vienna in 1536; the complete New Test., | mitted to Presburg for circulation. 
by John Sylvester, was published in 1541; another in, When, in 1837, Hungary became accessible to the 
1574. A translation of the entire Bible, from the orig- | operations of the Bible Society, the publication of the 
inal, which the Jesuit Stephen Szántó (Latin Arator) | Scriptures was commenced in Hungary itself, and the 
prepared towards the end of the 16th century, was never ; total number of Hungarian Bibles and Testaments 
printed, whereas the translation from the Vulgate, made | printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society up to 
by the Jesuit George Káldi (Szent Biblia, az egész Ke- | March 31, 1884, was 561,810. 
resz-tyénséghen bevott réji deák betüböl, Vienna, 1626), is| As Caroly’s Bible abounds in archaic expressions, 
still in use among the Romau Catholics, and was often | some of which sound rude and coarse to modern ears, 
reprinted (Tyrnau, 1732; Buda, 1783; Erlau, 1862-65; | the British and Foreign Bible Society has of late made 
the latter edition revised in accordance with modern | arrangements to secure a faithful revision. A small 
orthography , see Danko, De S. Scripturu, Ejusq. Inter- | number of a revised New Test. was published in 1876 
pret, Comm, Vienna, 1867, p. 243 sq.) A revision of | with the intention of eliciting the criticisms of Hun- 
Kaldi'’s New Test. was undertaken by a Reformed pas- | garian scholars, with a view to the settlement of the 
tor in Hungary, in 1869, in behalf of the British and | text. As the text has been fixed, the British and For- 
Foreign Bible Society. The tirst Protestant edition of | eign Bible Society published, in 1883, an edition of 
the whole Bible appeared at Visoly, near Gims, in 1589. | 10,000 New Tests, as revised by bishup Filo. See Bible 
This is the present authorized version of Hungary. | of Every Land, p. 825. (B. P) 
The translation was made from the originals, com- 
pared with the Vulgate and several other Latin versions, — — — — Reale 
by Gaspard Caroli, or Karoli, a Magyar by birth, pastor By way of supplement we ad d ihat — — at the 


of the Church at Guns, and dean of the Brethren of the * 
Valley of Kaschau. He had studied at Wittenberg, New pee and pean — published ne 1082, — 
where he had imbibed the principles of the Reforma- a — Sa — — ET and) ey ntac 
tion. ‘The printing was done at Visoly, where a print- HERI ertora made: Dy pastor Berkes. ats) 

ing-office was established for that purpose by count| Huns. For a general description of this people and 
Stephen Bathory. The sheeta, as they passed through | their history see vol, iv. It is the design in this place 
the press, were corrected by Albert Molnar, subsequent- | to pay some attention to particulars which are merely 
ly regent of the college at Oppenheim. He afterwarda | alluded to in the former article, and especially to exam- 
subjected the whole to a careful revision, and published | ine the question of Attila's influence upon Christendom. 
an improved edition at Hanau in 1608, under the title, The name Zluns (lunni, Otvvot, Xoi'voe) is a com- 
Bibliu, az-az: Istennek O és Ujj Testamentomában fog- | paratively recent one iu history, aud its derivation is 














HUNS 


altogether uncertain. The usual theory, that it is only 
the Chinese Hun-jo transferred into the dialects of the 
West, is not so well established as to make it impossible, 
or even unlikely, that Chinese writers may have first 
found the name used by Byzantine historians, and ap- 
propriated it from them. It is evidently a collective 
name, and designates a people composed of many dis- 
tinct tribes, which are meutioned in some detail by early 
writers, 

This people belonged to the Turkish family, and can 
best be accounted for, so far as that portion which en- 
ters into European history is concerned, by regarding it 
as included among the Scythian tribes of which the 
later classics make mention. An Asiatic branch, whose 
western limits did not reach beyond the modern Tur- 
keatan, is wholly outside the scope of our inquiry. The 
Huns of history are first discovered as occupants of the 
district about the Caspian Sea, lying to the north and 
north-east of the Alans, who occupied the Caucasus and 
adjoining regions, Emerging thence, they engaged in 
a bloody struggle with the Alans, whom they defeated 
and afterward incorporated with their armies; and the 
allied nations then precipitated themselves on the Goths, 
whose territories lay beyond and contiguous to those of 
the Alans, and, by forcing them from their homes, pro- 
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to Aquileia, then the second city in Italy, and at the end 
of three months overcame its obstinate resistance. A 
century later the historian Jornandes could scarcely 
trace the ruins of the place. Other towns were sacked, 
e. g. Milan, Pavia, Parma, and quite certainly also Ve- 
rona, Mantua, Brescia, Bergamo, and Cremona, The 
whole of Lombardy was ravaged, and Attila was pre- 
paring to march on Rome when an embassy from that 
citv, headed by Pope Leo the Great, succeeded in per- 
suading him to a peaceful evacuation of Italy.  Retir- 
ing into Pannonia by way of Augsburg, which he pil- 
laged, he consoled himself by adding a new wife, Iidico, 
Hilda, or Mycolth, to the large number which he already 
possessed; but on the morning after this marriage he 
was found dead, having ruptured a bluod-vessel or been 
foully dealt with, A.D. 453. His kingdom fell to pieces 
almost as soon as the great king was dead; the different 
nations which had followed his banner became alienated 
from each other, and separated, some to serve in the ar- 
mies of the empire, others to seek alliance with tribes 
in the north and east, which were of similar race and 
character with themselves. 

The effect of the Hunnish incursions was indirectly 
beneficial to Christianity. The Burgundians, for exam- 
ple, when threatened by Attila's uncle, Oktar or Ouptar, 


duced the general irruption of barbarians into the Roman ; submitted to be baptized, in the hope that they might 


empire. 
the Huns crossed the Danube as allies of their recent 
enemies, and though they were for a time less conspicu- 
ous than the Goths, they were yet able to impose a trib- 
ute, under their king Rouas, upon the Romans. Bleda 
and Attila, the sons of Mundzuk and nephews of Rouas, 
succeeded the latter in 433; and after the death of Bleda, 
said by some authorities to have been caused by his 
brother, while others deny the charge, Attila became 
the acknowledged head of the vast hordes collected un- 
der or affiliated with the Hunnish name, and entered on 
a career of conquest and diplomacy which made him 
the most noted personage of his age, and under the em- 
bellishing hand of legend and myth has secured to bim 
and his fullowers a notable place in the recollections of 
the world for all time. Seven hundred thousand war- 
riors, Huns, Alans, Avars, Bulgarians, Acatzirs, and 
many other tribes are said to have fullowed him into 
battle. An expedition into Persia for plunder is as- 
sumed by some writers as his first distinct enterprise ; 
but history gives clear evidence of but three campaigns 
conducted by Attila, all of them European wars. 

1. An invasion of the Eastern or Byzantine empire 
in 441,in which he defeated the emperor Theodosius IT 
in successive battles, ravaged Illyricum, Thrace, and 
Greece, and after several years of desultory warfare con- 
quered a peace in 447, which gave him possession of a 
territory in Thrace. Having devastated the country 
south of the Danube, he accepted an indemnity from the 
emperor, and renounced all claim to its control, In ad- 
dition, he exacted, however, an annual tribute and the 
return of deserters from his army. 

2. An incursion into Gaul in 450, during which he 
tauk the towns of Treves, Metz, Rheims, Tongres, Arras, 
Laon, St. Quentin, Strasburg, ete. Orleans, which was 
the objective point of the campaign, was relieved by the 
Koman general “ius when the gates had already been 
opened to the Huns, and pillage was beginning. Attila 
thereupon retreated! precipitately to Châlons on the 
Marne, and was there attacked by the united armies of 
-Etius and Theodoric, the Visigoth king, and defeated 
in a terrible battle in which historians report a slaughter 
of from 252,000 tu 300,000 men—the last great battle 
ever fought by the Romans, Returning to his posses- 
sions on the Dannbe, he prepared fur a new campaign, 
which he undertook 

3. In 452. The ostensible reason alleged for his in- 
cursion of that vear into Italy was the refusal of the 
emperor Valentinian IIT to confer upon him the hand 
of his sister Honoria, accompanied by a dowry of half 
the empire. He crossed the Julian Alps and laid siege 


| 


In the revolt of the Goths against the empire | thus acquire power to resist the fue. The deliverance 


of Troyes in the Châlons campaign by the supplications 
of bishop Lupus, and of Rome in the following year by 
those of Leo the Great, convinced the mind of that and 
succeeding ages that piety could accomplish what ar- 
mies might fail to achieve. The profound impressions 
wrought upon the mind of Christendom appear most 
clearly, however, in the legendary histories of Attila, 
which are preserved in three distinct currents of tradi- 
tion—the Latin, Germanic, and Hungarian. 

The Latin legends originated in the reaction from the 
panic into which Attila’s conquests had thrown the 
whole of Europe, and sprang from ecclesiastical sources. 
They seek to explain his successes by exaggerating his 
power, and both chronology and geography are violated 
in the attempt to magnify his career. They describe 
sieges and captures which never took place, make the 
Hunnish army to sweep over the whole of France, derive 
the name ôf the city of Strasburg from the fancy that 
Attila made four roads through the city walls, and de- 
spatch the broken remnants of his army after the battle 
of Châlons into Spain to fight the Moors. In the title 
“The Scourge of God,” applied to Attila, these Latin 
legends reach their culmination. A hermit of Cham- 
pagne says to Attila before Chalons—misplaced in that 
province by the legend—“ Tu es flagellum Dei—but God 
breaks, when he pleases, the instruments of his ven- 
geance. God will take this sword from thee and give 
it to another.” At Troyes Attila announces himself to 
St. Lupus as “the king of the Huns, the Scourge of 
God ;” whereupon the bishop responds, “ Welcome, then, 
scourge of the God whom I serve. Enter, and go where 
thou wilt.” The Huns are, however, smitten with su- 
pernatural blindness, and see nothing until they have 
passed through the city and out at the opposite gate. 
Some of these legends endow Attila with diabolical at- 
tributes, sarcasm, pride, and hideous ugliness, joined 
with a sardonic humor, while others go to the opposite 
extreme, and describe him as a champion of the pope 
and extirpator of heresics. Some of the latter sort even 
represent him as preaching morality, encouraging good 
marriages, and portioning virtuous maidens. One re- 
ports that a great battle was fought by Attila under 
the walls of Rome, on the conclusion of which the dead 
rose again and continued the fight with great fury for 
three days and nights; and the location, with all its 
details, was afterwards pointed out. 

The Germanic legends differ widely from the Latin. 
In them Attila is a hero, the type of royal majesty, fur- 
nished with almost superhuman bravery and strength. 
He is as wise as Solomon, and richer and more generous 
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than was he. The great Theodoric and — 


are always associated with him, as his inferioras, The 
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Hurd, Carlton, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in New Hampshire in 1795. He graduated 


oldest of these legends is a fragment of the 8th century | from Dartmouth College in 1818, and from Andover 


at Fulda, which proves that they were circulated in the 


| Theological Seminary in 1822; was ordained, Sept. 17, 


Frank dialect in Gaul during the Merovingian period. , 1823, pastor at Fryeburg, Me., and died there, Dec. 6, 


‘The Germanic form of Attila legend was current in | 1855. 
England also at an early period, and receives its fullest | p. 51. 


development in the Icelandic and Scandinavian hand- 


See Trien. Cut, of Andover Theol. Sem. 1870, 


Hurd, Isaac, D.D., a Unitarian and subsequently 


ling. ‘The episode of Walter of Aquitaine and Qe Ni-' a Trinitarian minister, was born at Charlestown, Mass, 


belungenlied are offshots from the primitive stuck of this Dec, 7, 1785. 


He graduated at Harvard College in 


tradition. | 1806; completed his theological studies at Divinity 

The Hungarian legends associate Attila with all the | Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland; and preached his first ser- 
phases of their early national life. Deriving the Mag- , mon in London. He was ordained pastor of the Uni- 
yar stock from Magog, the son of Japhet and king of tarian Society in Lynn, Mass., Sept. 15, 1813, and was 
Scythia, they trace it down to Attila and his son Arpad, dismissed May 22, 1816. Although he had so far 
the common patrons of the Magyars and Huns. When changed his sentiments as to become an avowed Trini- 
the Magyars become Christians, it is because Attila, by tarian, he was called to be the pastor of the Second 
his docility under the hand of God, whose scourge he (Unitarian) Society in Exeter, N. H., and was installed, 
was, has prepared the way for their conversion through Sept. 11, 1817. “ Notwithstanding a conscientious dif- 
his merits. He is the inseparable patron of that peo- ference of opinion on certain important pointe, he con- 
ple, changing when they change, and living through _ tinued to enjoy the cordial respect and affection of his 
all the stages of their national existence. people.” In his advanced years his society secured 

Attila was not only a barbarian, but also a heathen, for him the services of colleague pastors. He died at 
and while he fought Rome rather than the Church, and South Reading (now Wakefield), at the residence of his 
even showed regard for the sanctity of its eminent rep- gon, Oct. 4, 1856. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 


resentatives, the success of his arms was universally felt Pulpit, viii, 446; Necrology of Harcard College, p. 116. 
to be destructive to Christianity. In the course of time, (J. C. S.) 


accordingly, the minds of writers, saturated with ideas 
derived from the churchly legends, discovered that so | 
mighty an impersonation of the principle of evil as —— ae TP . . — 
was Attila could be no other than Antichrist himself é el pg re any ale pele ee 
and artists, under the same influence, represented bim Peter Preaching; Christ Crowned with Thorns; The 
as having almost diabolical features and goat's horns. , Holy Family with St. Catharine. He died at Paria in 
See frontispiece to Italian legend of Attila, frequently 1670. See Hoefer, 
printed at Venice in the later years of the 15th century. 
For the later history of the Huns, down to the time A 
when the name and people became extinct, see the ar- th ENARE DEE TRT orin ely practiced by 
ticle Huss in vol. iv. tbe North American Indians of Virginia when they 
Literature.—For the early history Ammianus Mar- `“ grid to prepare A cadidate tor the priest hood, or for 
cellinus and Priscus, especially the latter, are the prin- | SRE H — Bide: — paces The ee 
cipal sources, Sidonius Apollinaris notices the invasion formed ae E ees — 
of Gaul, Later authorities are Jornandes, Procopius, Saath fur che arisen “Thee ahit thea -ú * — 
Agathius, Gregory of Tours, and Cassiodorus, Jornan- ¢ months, ee I — —— — eee ihe 
des was a Goth, bitterly hostile to the Huns, and open ie oo, of Ee vota whic a — 
to the charge of excessive credulity ; but he is the only i * er ne cerns 
‘ : ; M eC se, nervous system. The result was that they quite lost 
authority for certain portions of Attila’s history. choir menory: hev- one thee * canis 
Among modem works De Guignes's //tstoire des Huns Rende and A athe, PR = aroia ai b 
must be assigned the first place, as it furnishes all the d — —* ME SAU 
eaf and dumb. The purpose of this strange treatment 
speculations upon which the earliest accepted history | eau alleged to De to: free th ices f he d — 
of the Huns is based. Gibbon's account in the Decline ATERS fi * E POTIER TONIC — 
and Fall (Milman’s ed. vol. vi) is scarcely more than an , an lc ere! and to relieve the mind o 
abridgment of De Guignes's, See also Creasy, Decisive | ahr prejudice. 
Batiles of the World (Chàlons) ; Neumann, Volker des' Musseyites, the followers of Joseph Hussey, a 
Südlichen Russlands ; Klemm, Attila (1827): J. v. Mul- learned but eccentric divine, formerly of Cambridge, 
Jer, Attila, der Held des 5. Jahrhunderts (1806); Herbert, who held the Antinomian views of Tobias Crisp (q. v.). 
Attila, or the Triumph of Christianity (1838) ; Grimm, | He maintained also the pre-existence of Christ's human 
Deutsche Heldensagen (Göttingen, 1829); Zeuss, Deutache ®0ul. or, rather, of a spiritual or glorious body, in which 
u. Nachbarstdmme and Ostfinnen, Also, Bertazzolo, Vita | he appeared to Adam, Abraham, and others; this body 
Sun Leone Primo et di Attila Flagello di Dio (Mentua, being the image of God in which man was created. 
1614, 4to). Gibbon gives leading authorities on Attila, Hutansi, an apartment which is generally found 
See the Church Histories and leading Dictionaries, ete., in the houses of the wealthy Chinese, and devoted to 
and the articles Huns, Leo I, Pore, ete., in this Cyclo- ancestor-worship (q. v.) The room contains the image 
pedia, Lof the most illustrious ancestor of the family, and a 
Huntingtonians, a class of Antinomians (q. v.) record of the uames of all the members of the family. 
in England, followers of William Huntington (q. v.), a Twice a year, generally in spring and autumn, the re- 
Calvinistic Methodist preacher of London. Haunting- | lations hold a meeting in this room, when rich presents 
ton maintained that the elect are justified from all eter- | of various kinds of meats, wines, and perfumes, with 
nity, an act of which their justification in this world by Wax tapers, are laid on the table with great ceremony 
faith is only a manifestation; that God sees no sin in, 49 gifts to their deceased ancestors, 
belicvers, and is never angry with them; that the im-! Hfutch. (1) A medieval term for a chest, box, or 
putation of our sins to Christ, and of his righteousness hoarding-cupboard, found in use in the Visteon of Piers 
to us, was actual, not judicial; that faith, repentance, /uieman, (2) This word was sometimes applied to an 
and holy obedience are covenant conditions on the part aumbry for the sacred vessels of the altar, as in the 
of Christ, not on our part; and, finally, that sanctillea- Accounts of Louth Spire; or (3) to one for the sacra- 
tion is no evidence of justification, but rather renders, mental oil, baptismal shell, stoles, and towel used in 
it more obscure. These doctrines still continue to be baptism. (4) Any locker for bouks, church music, scon- 
taught in a number of chapels, especially in Sussex. | ces, ete. 


Huret, Grecorre, a reputable French engraver, 
was born at Lyons in 1610. ‘The following are some 


Nouv. Biog. Générale, a, v.; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 
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Hutchins, Ricwarn, D.D., a minister of the Church | 1873. See Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry, 1878, 

of England, was Hervey’s tutor, and a very faithful mem- | p. 194. 
ber of the Oxford Methodist Society’ He became a} Hutterians, the followers of Hutter, an Anabaptist 
fellow of Lincoln College, Dec. 8, 1720; subrector, Nov. | leader in Moravia in the 16th century. See ANAB.AP- 

6, 1739; bursar and librarian, Nov. 6, 1742; rector, July | r1sTs, 
9, 1755; and died Aug. 10, 1781. His only publication Hutton, Mancius Smedes, a Reformed (Dutch) 
is a Latin sermon, Elucidatio Sexti Cupitis Erungelii minister, was born in Troy, N. Y., June 9, 1803. Heat- 
Securdum Johannem (1847, 8vo, p. 51). “In more re- | tended the school of the famous blind teacher, Joseph 
spects than one Dr. Hutchins continued an Oxford | Nelson, in New York city; graduated from Columbia Col- 
Methodist long after all his old friends had been dis- | lege in 1823,and from the theological seminary at Prince- 
persed.” See Tyerman, The Oxford Methodists, p. 370. | ton in 1826. He was licensed to preach the same year by 
Hutchinson, Jons Russet, D.D., a Presbyterian | what was then known as the Second Presbytery of New 
minister, was born in Columbia County, Pa., Feb. 12, | York, and acted as missionary of the Reformed (Dutch) 
1807. He graduated from Jefferson College in 1826, | Church in Ulster County, N.Y. in 1827 and 1828. Inthe 
and studied two years in Princeton Seminary. He was | latter vear he was called to the Presbyterian Church in 
license! to preach by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, | German Valley, and remained there until 1834, when he 
April 22, 1829, and went to Mississippi the following | was called to the city of New York to become the col- 
October. He preached at Rodney, Miss.; Baton Rouge, | league of the late Rev. Dr. James M. Matthews, then 
La.; Vicksburg. Miss.; Bethel Church, Prytanea Street, | pastor of the South Reformed Church in Exchange Place, 
and Carrolton, New Orleans, La. Jan. 1, 1834, he be- | the church which he had attended when a boy and up 
came connected with the College of Louisiana. In 1842 | to the time of leaving the city. After the great fire 
he was called to occupy the chair of ancient languages | of Dec. 16, 1835, which destroyed most of the lower 
in Oakland College, Miss., which he held twelve years, | part of the city, including the Exchange Place Church, 
and for a time, in 1851, he was acting president. In | the Church divided, and the pastor went with that por- 
1854 he removed to New Orleans, purchased property, | tion which built the edifice on the east side of Wash- 
and established a classical school of a high order. In| ington Square. The new church was dedicated in 1841. 
1860 he took charge of the public academy in Houston, | For many years this was one of the best-known church- 
Texas. He died Feb. 24, 1878. He was a preacher | es in the citv. The neighborhood was one of the most 
for nearly half a century, and in his prime a man of | fashionable in the metropolis, and the congregation, a 
mark. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1878, | very large one, numbered among its members many of 
p. 17. the most intelligent and wealthy of the residents of the 
Huth, Caspar Jacob, a Lutheran theologian of | west side. After the resignation of his colleague Dr. 
Germany, was born at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Dec. 25, Hutton remained sole pastor until 1876, when the Church 
1711. He studied at Jena, commenced his academical | disbanded, caused by the removal from time to time of 
career in 1735, was professor of theology at Erlangen in ; 80 many of its members to the upper part of the city. 
1743, and died Sept. 14, 1760, leaving, Pauperes Spiritu | Thereafter Dr. Hutton continued without a charge un- 
(Erlangen, 1745) :— De Schiloh Vaticininm (eod.) :—Spes | til his death, April 11, 1880. Dr. Hutton was a trustee 
Regenitorum Vira per Resurrectionem Christi (1746) :— | of Columbia College, a member of the Council of the 
Fides Matris Vicentium (1748):—Schilo Bethlehemita- | New York University, president of the Board of Edu- 
nus (eod. ):— Petrus non Petra (1757): — Queestiones cation of the Reformed Church for the education of 
Theologicee (1758), etc. See Doring, Die gelehrien The- | Young men destined for the ministry, and a director in 
olugen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jõeher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- | the Bible and tract societies, By virtue of his descent 
Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 418 sq. (B. P.) from revolutionary stock. he was a member of the Soci- 


Huth, Johann Ernest. a Lutheran theologian of '€tY of tbe Cincinnati for the state of New York, and 


re : - - general chaplain of the society in the United States, 
Srno who alle at alee ee He published a number of Sermons and Addresses, fur 


tend i ) epistolea Pauli ad ; ; : 

Se pe ae —— as Aana _ which sce Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in Amer- 

Bibl. Theol. i 600 (B. P.) ‘ "| tea, 8. v.3 also Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
ea. ` 1882, p. 15. 


Huther, Jonass Eprarn, a Lutheran theologian | . 
of Germany, was born Sept. 10, 1807, at Hamburg. He | Hutton, Matthew 1), D.D., an English prelate, 
studied at Bonn, Göttingen, and Berlin; was in 1842 | Y3 prebend of Ely in 1560, Margaret professor of di- 
religious Reet sh niha gymnasium at Schwerin: in | Vimity in Cambridge in 1561, regius professor in 1562, 
1855 pastor at Wittenforden, near Schwerin; and died monster Of Eembroke: Pan ave P boone of London the 
March 17, 1880, leaving, Cyprians Lehre von der Kirche | same year, dean of York = ie Meho o Dunar at 
(Gotha. 1839) ade — n uber dea Bref Panli — 1589, archbishop of York in 1595, and died Jan. 15 or 16, 
die Colosser (Hamburg, 1841) :— Der Religions- Unterricht | 1606. , 
in den Gymnasien (Rostock, 1848). For Meyers Com- | Hutton, Matthew (?), D.D., an English prelate, 


mentary he prepared the epistles to Timothy and Titus l was prebend of York in 1734, canon of Windsor in 1736, 
and the Catholic epistles, See Zuchold "Bibl. Theol, | prebend of Westminster in 1739, bishop of Bangor in 
i | 1743, and archbishop of York in 1747. He was trans- 


i — — W., D.D., a Lutheran minister, was | mere Canter ours WNT (Often Me aa Mah ie hoes 
bom at Allentown, Pa.. Sept. 12, 1813. After attend- €8ving occasional Sermons (1741, Lett, 1745, 1640), See 
ing the village ach Aah he — a printing-office. | Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 

When seventeen vears of age his father died, and he | _ Hwergelmer, in Norse mythology, is the spring 
sacceeded him as editor and proprietor of two weekly iin the centre of Helheim and Niflheim, in which the 
newspapers, one German, the other English. For sev- 'drops collect that fall from the antlers of the reindeer 
eral years he resided at Washington, D. C., as private -Aeikthymer. There are so many of them that the 
secretary to James Buchanan, then secretart of state. | Spring supplies thirty-seven rivers of hell. The spring 
Removing to Baltimore, Md., he studied theology under | is inhabited by many snakes, who gnaw at the root of 
Dr. B. Kurtz, at the same time discharging the duties , the world ash-tree, Ygdrasil. 

a3 office editor of the Obserrer. Subsequently he took, Hyacinthia, an ancient festival, celebrated annu- 
charge of St. Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia, the only | ally at Amycla, in Greece. Tt lasted three days, on the 
pastorate upon which he ever entered, and which he | first and last of which sacrifices were offered to the 
served with great success for twenty-three years. The | dead, and lamentations were held for the death of Hya- 
Northern Home for Friendless Children was founded | cinthus, all the people laying aside their garlands and 
largely through bis influence. He died in September, , partaking only of simple cakes, with every sign of grief 
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and mourning. The intermediate day, however, was | Christiane Sexus Muliebris Imprimis Honestior Femi- 
spent in mirth and rejoicings, pæans being sung in hon- | narum Pars. In 1856 he published Geschichte des freien 
or of Apollo, while the youth spent the day in games | adelichen Jungfrauenstifies Fischbeck und seiner A ebtis- 
of various kinds. sinnen, and in 1870 he celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 


Hyads, a common appellation given to the seven in the ministry, and the Marburg University honored 
daughters of Atlas by his wife Aethra, viz, Ambrosia, | him on that occasion with the diploma of doctor of 
Eudora, Pasithoe, Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho, and Tyche. theology. He died May 10, 1883, at Fischbeck, in the 
These virgins bewailed so immoderately the death of | county of Schaumburg. (B. P.) 
their brother Hyas, who was devoured by a lion, that Hyperboréang, in Greek mythology, were a fabu- 
Jupiter, out of compassion, changed them into stars and | lous people, living north of the Riphaean mountain- 
placed them in the head of Taurus, where they still re- | chain, and were said to be very wise and happy, living 
tain their grief, their rising and setting being attended | many hundreds and even thousands of vears, and at last 
with extraordinary rains (iw, fo rain). dying by leaping into the sea. But Herodotus, Strabo, 

Some make them the daughters of Lycurgus, born in ' and Pliny affirm that there is nothing else meant than 
the isle of Naxos, and translated to the skies for their | northern nations, and that these are extravagant ac- 
care in the education of Bacchus; probably because | counts of ordinary human beings. 


their rains were of great benefit in forwarding the vint- Hyporchéma, the sacred dance around the altar, 
age. ; which, especially among the Dorians, was wont to ac- 

Hyzene, a name applied by Porphyry to the priest- | company the songs used in the worship of Apollo. It 
esses of Mithras, or the sun. was practiced by both men and women. 


Hydriaphoria (from idwp, water, and gépw, fo} HEyrolcian (or Hirrokin), in Norse mythology, 
bear), a ceremony in which the married alien women | was a Jote-woman, a mighty, giant-like sorceress. She 
carried a vessel with water for the married women of | was called by the Asas to set the ship afloat upon which 
Athens as they walked to the temple of Athena in the | Baldur was to be burned. Thor was s0 angry that this 
great procession of the Panathenaia, woman excelled him in strength that he would have de 

Hydromancy (from tdwp, water, and payreia, | molished her with his midlner had not the Asas inter- 
divination), a species of divination, in which, by the : ceded for her. 
aid of certain incantations, the images of the gods were 
seen in the water. ‘The practice was brought from 
Persia, and employed by Numa and Pythagoras. 

Hydroparastatz (‘Ydporapacrara), a Greek 
term fur those who anciently pretended to celebrate the 
holy communion with water. 


Hygden, Ranutpw. See RANULPH OF CHESTER. 


Hygéa, in Greek mythology, was the goddess of 
health, the daughter and constant companion of Æscu- 
lapius. See Hese. 

Hyneck, Lupwie, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born July 4, 1795. He studied theology and 
philology at Leipsic, and received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1817, on presenting his Adnotationes — —— 
tn Recentionis ri Liberos Educandi Rationem. In 1827 NIKAIB L 
he was made licentiate of theology by the Marburg Coin of Nicwa. of the time of the emperor Lucins Verus 
University, for writing Quid sit quod Debeat Religioni representing Hygea and Aesculapius, with Telesphorus. 


ee 
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Iacchagdgi, those who were appointed to carry | moirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 84): “It 
the statue of Iacchus (the mystic Bacchus) in solemn | stands in the plain, surrounded with arable land, and is 
procession at the celebration of the Eleusinian Myste- | supplied by cisterns, It has a kubbeh (domed place 
ries (q. v.). Their heads were crowned with myrtle, | of prayer) on the north side. This place seems not 
and they beat drums and brazen instruments, dancing | improbably the Kaliisuna of the lists of Thothmes, men- 
and singing as they marched along. tioned in the same group with Saanach, Anohareth, 

Iaian Version or THE SCRIPTURES. The Taian | and other places on the plain (Quar. Statement of the 
is a dialect spoken in Uvea, one of the Loyalty islands, | ‘Pal. Explor. Fund,’ July, 1876, p. 147).” 
A translation of Luke for the twelve hundred Protes- Ibn-Al-Athir, an Arabian historian, was born in 
tants of Uvea, and two tribes in New Caledonia, was | 1160 at Jazirat Ibn-Omar, in Mesopotamia, and died 
prepared by Rev. S., Ella, and printed in 1868. Mr. Ella | at Mosul in 1231. He is the author of a large histor- 
has continued since, assisted by a native pundit, in the | ical work, giving the history of the world to the year 
preparation of the New Test., which was printed at | 1230, which was edited by Tornberg, under the title, 
Sydney in 1878, and to which were added the Psalms | /én-el-A thiri Chronicon quod Perfectissimum Inscribitur 
in 1879. (B. P.) (Leyden, 1858-71, 12 vols.). (B. P.) 

Ialdabaoth (prob. for mm3 N35"), the name} Ibn-Amid. See ELMACIN. 

iven by the Ophites, in the 2d century, to the Demi- 

Aa or Sar raer, See OPHITES. ' Ton-Sabba. See Sansa InN: 

Ibhar (or Ebur; Lat. /berius), bishop of the isl- Ibn-Shem-Tob. See SHem-Ton, 
and of Bergery, in Wexford Harbor, Ireland, where| Ibn-Wakkar. See WAKKAR 


he died in 503, is commemorated April 23, and fa-| Tbo Version or THE Scriptures. This dialect 
mous for having driven away the rats from Lein-| ig spoken by the Ibas on the banks of the Niger, in 
ster. West Africa. The first part of the New Test., the gos- 

Ibleam. The modern site, Jelameh (or Belameh, | pel of Matthew, was published in this dialect in 1859, 
as Tristram, Bible Places, p. 221, and Conder, Tent Work,| and since that time other parts were added. Up to 
ii, 337, incorrectly write), is thus described in the Me- j date there are published only eight books of the New 
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Test. In linguistic respects the language has been 
treated by J. F. Schön, in Oku Ibo, Grammatical Ele- 
ments of the 1bo Lunguage (1861). (B. P.) 


Icelandic Version or THE SCRIPTURES. See 
SCANDINAVIAN VERSIONS, 


Icheri, in the mythology of the Caribbeans, are the 
good protecting spirits accompanying fishermen and 
hunters, 


Icoxfis, a sect of religionists in Japan, who cele- 
brate the festival of their founder annually in a pecul- 
iar manner. Under the impression that he who first 
sets foot in the temple is entitled to peculiar blessings, 
they all rush towards the same spot, and persons are 
often killed in the press, 


Idalah. For this site Tristram (Bible Places, p. 
242) and Conder (Tent Work, ii, 337) propose ed- 
Dalieh, on Carmel, eight and a half miles south-east of 
Haifa, and thus described in the \emotrs accompany- 
ing the Ordnance Survey (ii, 281): “A stone village of 
moderate size, on a knoll of one of the spurs running 
out of the main water-shed (or ridge) of Carmel. On 
the south there is a well, and a few springs on the west. 
On the north is a little plain, or open valley, cultivated 
with com. The inhabitants are all Druses, numbered 
by consul Rogers in 1859 at 300 souls.” But this posi- 
tion is entirely beyond the bounds of Zebulon, and the 
modern name Dalieh is too indefinite for identification, 
being likewise applied to another village on the ndge 
of Carmel, six and a half miles farther south-east. The 
site Kefr Kirek (proposed by Schwarz) lying one and a 
quarter miles south by west from Tell Keimûn (Joknean), 
is described in the Memoirs (ii, 60) as “evidently an 
ancient site,” with traces of ruins and broken pottery 
on the hill and tombe in the vicinity; a good supply 
of water, and a small mill, ‘The village of Jeida is an 
entirely different locality, two and a half miles west of 
Semunieh, and destitute of antiquities (Memoirs, i, 270). 


Idaplan (or Idafeld), in Norse mythology, is the 
dwelling-place of the twelve great judges in Asgard, 
whom Odin had appointed to judge all things. 


Iddera Rabba (N27 NTN), i.e. the Great Assem- 
Bly, is the title of one of the many parts which compose 
the Sohar, the famous thesaurus of Jewish mysticism. 
It is called “Great Assembly,” because it purports to 
give the discourses which rabbi Simon ben - Jochai 
(q. v.) delivered to his disciples, who congregated 
around him in large numbers. Upon the summons of 
the Sacred Light, his disciples assembled to listen to 
the secrets and enigmas contained in the Book of Mys- 
teries. Hence it is chiefly occupied with a description 
of the form and various members of the Deity; a dis- 
quisition on the. relation of the Deity, in his two as- 
pects of the aged and the young, to the creation and 
the universe, as well as on the diverse gigantic mem- 
bers of the Deity, such as the head, the beard, the eyes, 
the nose, etc.; a dissertation on pneumatology, dæmon- 
ology, etc. It concludes with telling us that three of 
the diaciples died during these discussions, This part 
of the Sohar is translated in the second volume of Ro- 
senroth’s Kubbula Denudata. (B. P.) 


Iddera Zutta (X47 NIIN), i. e. the Small As- 
sembly, is, like the /ddera Rabba (q. v.), also one of the 
component parts of the Sohar. It derives its name from 
the fact that many of the disciples of rabbi Simon ben- 
Jochai had died during the course of the cabalistic rev- 
elations, and that this portion af the Sohar contains the 
discourses which the Sacred Light delivered before his 
death to a small assembly of six pupils, who still sur- 
vived, and congregated to listen to the profound myste- 
ries. It is to a great extent a recapitulation of the 
Iddera Rabba, occupying itself with speculations about 
the Sephiroth, the Deity, etc., and concludes with re- 
cording the death of Simon ben-Jochal, the Sacred 
Light, aud the medium through whom God revealed 
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the contents of the Sohar. The /ddera Zutta, too, is 
translated into Latin by Rosenroth, in the second vol- 
ume of his Kabbula Denudata. (B. P.) 


Ide, George Barton, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Coventry, Vt., in 1806, his father being a 
well-known Baptist clergyman, Rev. John Ide, who, in 
1800, had removed from New York to northern Ver- 
mont. His father gave him the best education he could 
secure for him, and he decided to enter the profession 
of law, the study of which he commenced, without hav- 
ing taken a collegiate course, at the age of eighteen, in 
the village of Brandon. He graduated from Middle- 
bury College with the highest honors in 1830; soon 
after was ordained at Derby, Conn.; was invited, in 
1834, to a church in Albany, N. Y.; in 1835 to the Fed- 
eral Street Baptist Church in Boston, Mass,; in 1838 to 
the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, Pa., and in 
1852 to Springfield, Mass., where he died, April 16, 1872, 
Dr. Ide was one of the most distinguished ministers of 
his denomination. He published several works, among 
which were Life Sketches of Life Truths, and Bible 
Fictures, He also wrote several Sunday-school books. 
See The Watchman, April, 1872. (J.C. 8.) 


Ide, Jacob, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born at Attleborough, Mass., March 29,1785. His pas- 
tor, Rev. Nathaniel Holman, assisted him in his prepar- 
atory studies, and he graduated from Brown University 
in 1809, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1812. He was ordained Nov. 2, 1814, over the Church 
in West Medway, Mass., and died in office, Jan. 5, 1880, 
although relieved from active service in 1865. Besides 
numerous sermons and other literary work, he edited 
the works of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, in seven volumes, 
See Cong. Yeur-book, 1881, p. 26. 


Identism (or Identity), the doctrine, advocated 
by Fichte and Schelling, of the entire identity of God 
and the universe, or of Creator and creation. This ulti- 
mately coincides with Pantheism (q. v.). See Krauth- 
Fleming, Vocab. of Phil. Sciences. 


Idini, the term used by the Kaffirs to denote sacri- 
fice. Sacritices are offered to their ancestors, and not 
to God; and these only in cases where they wish to 
avert some apprehended evil. 


Idioméla (fully or:ynpd idiopeda, i. e. peculiar 
strophes) are stichera that have no periods the rhythm 
of which they regularly follow., They are usually said 
at lauds and vespers on special occasions, sometimes at 
the burial of a priest. See Smith, Dict.of Christ. Antig. 
8 V. 

Iduna, in Norse mythology, is the loveliest of the 
Asas, the goddess of eternal youth and immortality ; 
not created or born, but existing from the beginning. 
She is the wife of the wise Braga, the god of the poetic 
art. In her keeping are the apples of rejuvenation, 
without which even the gods would become aged, there- 
fore they daily eat the same, 


Ifays, the wooden tablets employed by the Japanese, 
containing inscriptions commemorative of the dead, 
mentioning the date of his decease, and the name given 
to him since that event, The ifays are carried in the 
funeral procession, along with the body, to the grave,. 
and one of them is placed over it, remaining there seven 
weeks, when it is removed to make way for the grave- 
stone, Another is set up in the best apartment of the 
house during the period of mourning. Sweetmeats, 
fruita, and tea are placed before it; and morning, noon, 
and night food is prepared for it as for a living person. 
The whole household pray before it morning and even- 
ing during seven weeks, and other religious ceremonies 
are observed. 


Iglau, Treaty or, a celebrated compact, ratified at 
Iglau, in Bohemia, which closed the long-protracted 
war between the Hussites and the Roman Catholics, 
It was dated Nov. 30, 1433. See Hussires. 


IGNISPICIUM 


Ignispicium, a species of divination practiced by 
the ancient Romans, consisting of observations made on 
the flames ascending from the sacrificial altar. 


Ijon. Asa representative of this Conder suggests 
(Tent Work, ii, 337) El-Khiam, four and a half miles 
north-east from Mimas (at the great angle of the 
Litany); but this is an entirely modern village of about 
three hundred Christians and two hundred Druses (Me- 
moirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey, i, 88), and 
the name has little resemblance. Teu Liblin, the more 
probable representative, is beyond the limits of the 
Ordnance Survey. 

Tiko-siu, the sect of the worshippers of Amidas 
(q. ¥.), the most numerous and powerful ecclesiastical 
body in Japan. 

Nahi (the divine) of Akbar was a system of philo- 
sophic deism introduced by Akbar, the emperor of 
Delhi, in the latter half of the 16th century. He pro- 
posed to found a new creed on the basis of universal 
toleration, combining in one religious body the Hindûs, 
Mohammedans, and Christians, along with the followers 
of Zoroaster. His object in establishing a new creed 
was both political and religious; he waa the only one of 
the Delhi emperors who regarded India as his country, 
and who sought to efface from the memory of the Hindis 
the fact that they were a conquered people. Jlahi, or 
the divine system, was essentially eclectic in character. 
The fundamental point on which Akbar insisted was 
the great doctrine of the Divine Unity, which he de- 
clared was but obscurely revealed in the propheta, But 
while he thus adopted a Mobammedan basis for his 
creed, he took care at the same time to declare his en- 
tire disbelief of the divinity of the Koran. From the 
time of his rejection of the Koran, the emperor pro- 
fessed himself to be an impartial inquirer after truth, 
and accordingly he conversed openly with the teachers 
of every religion. He finally decided upon a system, 
which was the revival of Zoroastrianism in a modified 
form. Having acquired sufficient influence over the 
theologians, doctors of the law, and learned men, to se- 
cure their public recognition of him as the sole protector 
of the faith, Akbar propounded his creed, which was 
accepted by several Hindis and Mohammedans. En- 
couraged by his success, he now ordered the abolition 
of the old confession of Islam, “There is no God but | 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” and the substitu- 
tion of another, “ There is no God but God, and Akbar 
is the vicar of God.” He next abrogated the five daily 
prayers, the ablutions, fasts, alms, and pilgrimages en- 
joined upon the faithful. He abolished the religious 
services observed on Fridays, and dismissed the muez- 
zins. He ordered that that should be considered as 
clean which was declared by the Koran to be unclean. 
He permitted the sale of wine, and the practice of games 
of chance. He furbade the marriage of more than one 
wife, and enjoined the postponement of the circum- 
cision of boys until twelve vears of age, and even then 
the ceremony was to be entirely optional. He finally 
ordered the æra of his own accession to the throne to | 
be used instead of the Hegira. At first he received con- 
siderable support from various sections, but his system 
became more and more unpopular, and, on the accession 
of his son Jehanghir, the empire returned to Islamism. 


Tlicet (for ire licet, “you may go”), a solemn word 
pronounced at the conclusion of the funeral rites among 
the ancient Romans. It was uttered by the præfica or 
some other person at the close of the ceremony, after 
the bones and ashes of the deceased had been committed 
to the urn, and the persons present had been thrice 
sprinkled with pure water from a branch of olive or 
laurel for the purpose of purification. From the occa- 
sion on which the word ilicet was employed, it is some- 
times used proverbially among Roman authors to signify 
all is over. 

Tlithyia, in Greek and Roman mythology, is the 
goddess of birth, the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, born 
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on Crete, in the Amnisian cave, and sister of Hebe, Mars, 
and Vulcan. Homer speaks of a number of Ilithviz, 
daughters of Juno, who send the arrow of pain, but help 
those in childbed. Often Ilithyia is identified with 
Juno, which is not strange, since Juno is the goddess of 
marriage. The Greek Ilithyia was also identified with 
Diana, probably because the latter, being the goddess 
of the moon, a certain influence over birth might be 
credited her. She is also called Lucina, or genttulis. 
Pindar and Ovid make her the daughter uf Juno. In 
a Grecian temple erected to her she was represented 
as wearing a loose robe, and holding in one hand a 
flambeau. 

Illescas, GunnIsaLv DE, abbot of St. Frontes, 
Spain, who died in 1580, is the author of Historia Pon- 
tifical y Cutolica (Salamanca, 1574; continued by L. de 
Bavia, M. de Guadalaxara, and J. Banos de Velasco, 
Madrid, 1678, 6 vols. fol.). See Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 682; Jocher, 4 lUgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s v. (B. P.) 

Illinos, in Chaldaic mysticism, was the second of 
the three primary principles of the Chaldszans, created 
with Anos and Aos by the uncreated from the two natu- 
ral forces, the creating and conceiving principles, Asoron 
and Kisara, 


Ilmarinen, the third of the great deities of the 
Finns, and the god of earth and of metals, 

Imam, a name applied by way of excellence to each 
of the chiefs or founders of the fuur principal sects of 
the Mohammedans, 


Imamate, the office of an Imam, or Mohammedan 
priest. See [maum, vol. iv, p. 506. 

Imâms, tHe Twecve, the twelve Islam chiefs, ac- 
cording to the Persian Mohammedans, who belong to 
the Shiites, Ali (q. v.) is reckoned the first Imam, and 
immediate spiritual successor of the Prophet. Hassan 
(q. v.) was the second Imam, being the eldest son of 
| Ali. He was a feeble-minded prince, and surrendered 

his caliphate to Moawivah, retaining only the spiritual 
office. Hossein (q. v.) was the third of the line. He 
was succeeded by his son Ali, the fourth Imam, who, 
from his constancy in prayer, received the names of 
“the Imam of the Carpet,” and “the glory of pious 
,men.” He died in 712, and was succeeded by his son 
Mohammed, the fifth Imam, who was a diligent student 
| of magic, and received the name of “the possessor of 
the secret.” The sixth Imam was Jaafar, the son of 
Mohammed, who was thought to be equal in wisdom to 
Solomon. Jaafar nominated his son Ismail his succes 
sor, but the heir-apparent having died prematurely, he 
, named his second son Misa his heir. Ismail, bow- 
ever, had left children; hence parties arose, some holding 
to one as the lawful Imam, others to the other. The 
| two sects were called Jsmatliyah (q. v.) and Assassins 
(q. v.) The claim of Misa to be the seventh Imam 
has been gencrally admitted. Ali, the son of Misa, 
was the eighth Imam. He is called by the Shiites 
i “the beloved,” and his tomb, termed Meshed Ali, is a 
favorite object of pilgrimage. The ninth Imam was 
Mohammed, the son of Ali, who lived in retirement at 
| Bagdad, where he died at an early age, leaving behind 
him so great a reputation for benevolence that he re- 
ceived the name of “the generous.” His son Ali, the 
tenth Itham, was but a child when his father died, and 
having been seized by the caliph Motawakkel, who 
was a determined enemy of the Shiites, he was con- 
fined for life in the city of Asker, from which cireum- 
stance he is called “the Askerite.” He was poisoned 
by order of the caliph in 868. His son and succesor, 
Hassan, also perished by poisoning, leaving the sacred 
office to his son Mohammed, the twelfth and last Imam, 
who, at his father's death, was a child only six months 
old. He was kept in close confinement by the caliph, 
but at about the age of twelve years he suddenly disap- 
peared; the Sonnites allege that he was drowned in the 
Tigris, but the Shiites deny the fact of his death, and 
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awert that he is wandering over the earth, and will 
continue 80 to wander until the appointed period shall 
arrive when he shall claim and receive universal empire. 


Immer, ALBERT, a Protestant theologian, was born 
Aug. 10, 1804, at Unterseen, Switzerland. He studied at 
Berne, was in 1838 vicar at Burgdorf, in 1840 pastor at 
Baren, and in 1850 professor uf theology at Berne. In 
1881 he retired from his professurship, and died March 
23, 1884. Besides some theological essays and lectures, 
he published Hermeneuttk des Neuen Testaments (Wit- 
tenberg, 1873; Engl. translation by A. H. Newman, 
Andover, 1877) : — Neutestumentliche Theologie (Bonn, 
187). (B. P.) 


Impanation (from in pane, “in the bread”), the 
doctrine that Chriat’s presence is in the bread in the 
Lord's supper. It is synonymuus with consubstantiation 
(q v.) ; 

Inauguratio, the ceremony by which the ancient 
Romans consecrated a person or thing to the gods. It 
was performed by the augurs (q. v.), who offered prayer 
to the gods, asking them to show by signs whether they 
accepted the consecrated object. If the signs appeared 
favorable, the consecration was regarded as complete. 
The kings of Rome were inducted by the augurs as 
the high priests of the people; but the inauguration of 
the fumens devolved upon the college of pontiffs, 


Incense-boat, a vessel fur containing incense, often 
formed like a boat: hence its name. Examples of these 
are numerous in 
old inventories of 
church furniture. 
See NAVICULA. 


Indagine, Jo- 
HANN DE, a Car- 
thusian monk of 
Germany, whodied 
at Eisenach in 1475, 
is the author of 
Commentarius in 
Quaituor Libros 
Regum :—De Visi- 
one Dantelis cap. 
et :— De Quattuor 
Sensibus Scriptu- 
ræ :—De Potestate 





Brazen Incense. boat, probably of the 
16th centary, eaid to have belonged 
Ecclesiastica et de tothe ——— church at Thame, 
Auctoritate Pape O*for 
tn Conciliis : — Contra Flagellutores : — Contra Errores 
Bokemorum : — De Cognitione Futurorum. See Hoff- 
mann, Lericon Unirersale ; Trithemius, De Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexicon, 
av. (B. P.) 

India, Mrrnovocr or. See Hrxpôisu. 

Indix Raymi, in Peruvian mythology, is the prin- 
cipal one of the four known festivals of the sun, cele- 
brated yearly in honor of the supreme deity in the 
Andes, It began when the eun was at its height, and 
moved towards the equatorial region. At the first ray 
of the sun all fell on their knees and worshipped the 
benevolent god. After this festival eight days were 
spent in unbroken pleasure. 


Indo - Portuguese Version oF tHe Scripr- 
ures. Indo - Portuguese is a dialect spoken by the 
Portuguese settlers and their descendants in Ceylon and 
various parte of the Indian seas. A translation of a 
part of the Scripture into this dialect dates back to the 
year 1817, when the Weslevan missionary, Newstead, 
stationed at Negombo, in Ceylon, commenced a transla- 
tion of the New Test. for the benefit of this people, 
which was printed at London in 1826. A second edition 
appeared at Culombo in 1831, and the Pentateuch and 
Psalms were printed in 1838. A revised edition of the 
New Test. was published in 1853. (B. P.) 

Indra, in Hindi mythology, is the god of the sun, 
one of the twelve aed the son of the god Kasyapa 
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and Aditi, a deity of the second class, but very much 
worshipped. He rules over space, and is king of all genii 
who live in space, or in the superterrestrial paradise. 
Daily he rides around the earth. He sees and knows 
everything, for he has a thousand eyes, His wife is 
called Sachi, by whom he had a son, Jayanta. The 
mountain Meru, towards the north pole, is his dwelling- 
place. Amarawati is the name of his celestial city, 
Wardayanta is his palace, Nandana his garden. Aira- 
wat is his first elephant, and Mattala charioteer. He 
rules over wind and rain. 


a 





— a — — 
Figure of Indra. 


Induction (Lat. inductio, from inducere, “ to infer”) 
is the philosophical name for the process of real infer- 
ence—in other words, the act or process of reasoning from 
the known to the unknown, or from the limited to the 
unlimited. “All things that we do not know by actual 
trial or ocular demonstration, we know by an inductive 
operation. Deduction is not real inference in this sense, 
since the general proposition covers the case that we 
apply it to; in a proper deduction, the conclusion is 
more limited than the premises. By the inductive meth- 
od we obtain a conclusion much larger than the prem- 
ises; we adventure into the sphere of the unknown, and 
pronounce upon what we have not yet seen. ... Ac- 
cordingly, it is now considered a part of logic to lay 
down the rules for the right performance of this great 
operation.” One of the greatest problems of inductive 
inquiry is that peculiar succession denominated cause 
and effect. Mill, in his Logic, has consequently illus- 
trated in detail the methods to be adopted to ascertain 
definitely the true causative circumstance that may 
precede a given effect. They resolve themselves mainly 
into two. “One is, by comparing together different in- 
stances in which the phenomenon occurs, The other 
is, by comparing instances in which the phenomenon 
does occur, with instances, in other respects similar, in 
which it does not. These two methods may be respect- 
ively denominated the method of agreement, and the 
method of difference.” 

There are many problems growing out of the applica- 
tion of induction to the great variety of natural phe- 
nomena. “Thus, the great induction of universal grav- 
ity was applied deductively to explain a great many facts 
besides those that enabled the induction to be made. 
Not merely the motions of the planets about the sun, 
and the satellites about the planets, but the remote and 
previously unexplained phenomena of the tides, the 
precession of the equinoxes, etc., were found to be infer- 
ences from the general principle. This mode of deter- 
mining causes is called the deductive method. When 
several agents unite in a compound effect, there is re- 
quired a process of calculation to find from the effects of 
the causes acting separately the combined effect due to 
their concurrent action, as when the path of a projectile 
is deduced from the laws of gravity and of force. It 
is the deductive stage of science that enables math- 
ematical calculation to be brought into play with such 
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remarkable success as is seen in astronomy, mechanics, 
etc. 

“ The circumstance that phenomena may result from 
a concurrence of causes, leads to the distinction between 
ultimate laws and derivative or subordinate laws. Thus, 
gravity is an ultimate law; the movement of the planets 
in ellipses is but a subordinate law. These inferior laws 
may be perfectly true within their own limits, but not 
necessarily sv beyond certain limits, of time, place, and 
circumstance. A different adjustment of the two forces 
that determine a planet’s motion would cause a cir- 
cular or a parabolic orbit; and therefore when phe- 
nomena result from a combination of ultimate laws act- 
ing under a certain arrangement, they are not to be 
generalized beyond the sphere where that arrangement 
holds, ‘These inferior laws are sometimes mere induc- 
tions that have not been resolved into their constituent 
laws, and then they go under the name of ‘ Empirical 
Laws.’ Thus, in the hands of Kepler, the elliptic orbit 
of the planets was only an empirical generalization, as- 
certained by the method of agreement; Newton con- 
verted it into a derivative law, when be showed that it 
resulted from the more general laws of gravity, etc. The 
earlier stages of induction present us with many of those 
empirical laws; in some subjects, as physiology, medi- 
cine, etc., the greater number of inductions are of this 
character. The cure of disease is especially an example 
of this: hardly any medicine can have its efficacy traced 
to ultimate laws of the human system. Hence the un- 
certainty attending the application of remedics to new 
cases, and also the want of success that often attends 
them in circumstances where we think they ought to 
succeed.” Induction applies also to the laws of causa- 
tion, to the laws of uniformities, and to those of coex- 
istence. See Mill, Logic, especially book iv. 

Indulgence. The use of this word by ecclesiastical 
writers is derived from that of the jurisconsults, who 
employ it to designate a remission of punishment or of 
taxes, especially such a general amnesty as was some- 
times proclaimed by an emperor on an extraordinary 
occasion of rejoicing. Hence the word passed into ec- 
clesiastical usage in the sense of a remission of penalties 
fur offences against church discipline and order. 

Usually there were four stages or degrees through 
which offenders had to pass before regaining commun- 
iun: (1) weepers, (2) hearers, (3) kneelers, (4) bystand- 
ers; and usually several years had to be spent in each. 
Now the bishop, according to St. Gregory, might, in 
proportion to their conversion, “rescind the perivd of 
their penance; making it eight, seven, or even five years 
instead of nine, in each stage, should their repentance 
exceed in depth what it had to fulfil in length, and 
compensate, by its increased zeal, for the much longer 
time required in others to effect their cure.” Eventual- 
ly this svstem was greatly extended, until it reached 
the abuses that provoked the Reformation. 


Indulgentia (indulgence), a name sometimes ap- 
plied to buptism in the early Christian Church, as being 
attended, when blessed by the Holy Spirit, with absolu- 
tion or the remission of sina, It was esteemed the most 
universal absolution and the greatest indulgence in the 
ministry of the Church. 


Inferiæ were sacrifices which the ancient Romans 
offered at the tombs of their deceased relatives at cer- 
tain periods, consisting of victims, wine, milk, garlands 
of flowers, etc. 

Infirmary, Monastic. In his enumeration of 
Christian duties Benedict (Regulu, c. 4) specities that 
of visiting the sick; and elsewhere he speaks of it as a 
duty of primary and paramount obligation for monks, 
quoting the words of Christ, “I was sick, and ye min- 
istered unto me.” Beyond, however, saying that the 
sick are to have a separate part of the monastery as- 
signed to them, and a separate officer in charge of them, 
that they are to be allowed meat and the luxury of 
baths, if necessary, that they are not to be exacting, 
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and that the brethren who wait on them are not to be 

impatient, he gives no precise directions. Subsequent- 

ly it was the special duty of the “infirmarius,” the 

“ cellerarius” (house-steward), and of the abbot himself, 

to look after the sick; no other monk might visit them 

without leave from the abbot or prior. Everything 

was to be done for their comfort, both in body and soul, 
that they should not miss the kindly offices of kinsfolk 
and friends; and, while the rigor of the monastic dis- 
cipline was to be relaxed, whenever necessary, in their 
favor, due supervision was to be exercised, lest there 
should be any abuse of the privileges of the sick-room. 
The “infirmarius” was to enforce silence at meals, to 
check conversation in the sick-room at other times, and 
to discriminate carefully between real and fictitious ail- 
ments, The sick were, if possible, to recite the hours 
daily, and to attend mass at stated times, and if unable 
to walk to the chapel, they were to be carried thither 
in the arms of their brethren. The meal in the mck- 
room was to be three hours earlier than in the common 
refectory. The abbot might allow a separate kitchen 
and “ buttery” for the use of the sick monks. The rule 
of Cesarius of Arles ordered that the abbot was to pro- 
vide good wine for the sick, the ordinary wine of the 
monastery being often of inferior quality. See Hos- 
PITAL, 


Informers. This class of men originated before 
the Christian æra, and, indeed, before the establishment 
of the Roman empire. When persecution arose against 
the Church, the informers naturally sought gain, and 
probably some credit with the civil authorities, by giv- 
ing information against those who practiced Clinstian 
rites, since the secret assemblies of Christians fur wor- 
ship came under the prohibition of the Lex Julia. 
Tertullian states (Apol c. 5) that Tiberius threatened 
the accusers of the Christians, but the stury rests only 
upon his statement. He also claims M. Aurelius as a 
protector of Christians, ‘Titus issued an edict, forbid- 
ding slaves to inform against their masters or freedmen 
against their patrons. Nerva, on his accession, repub- 
lished this edict. “Jewish manners,” i. e. probably 
Christianity, is especially mentioned as one of the sub- 
jects on which informations were forbidden. In Pliny’s 
well-known letter to Trajan we find the informers in 
full work, The Christians who were brought before 
him were delated, and an anonymous paper was sent 
in, containing a list of many Christians or supposed 
Christians, ‘Trajan, in his answer, though he forbade 
Christians to be sought out (i.e. by government off- 
cials), did not attempt to put a stop to the practice of 
delation; those who were informed against, if they con- 
tinued in their infatuation, must be punished. In the sub- 
sequent persecutions a Jarge part of the suffering arose 
from unfaithful brethren who betrayed their friends. 
See DELATORES. 


Inge, Huan, D.D., an Irish prelate, was born at 
Shepton Mallet, in Somersetshire: educated in William 
of Wickham's school at Winchester, and made perpet- 
ual fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1484. In 1496 
he travelled in foreign countries. On his return he 
was successively prebendary of East Harptree, sub- 
chanter of the Church of Wells, warden of Wapulham, 
in the diocese of Lincoln, of Duttying, in Somersetshire, 
by the presentation of Richard the Abbot and the cun- 
vent of Glastonbury, and of Weston. In 1504 he was 
in Rome, at which time he was one of king Henry's 
orators, selected to take the renunciation of all preju- 
dicial clauses in the apostolic bulls for the translation 
of cardinal Hadrian to the see of Bath and Wells, and 
his oaths of fealty and allegiance to that monarch. In 
1512 he was appointed bishop of Meath, where he re- 
mained ten years, In 1521 he was promoted to the 
see of Dublin. In 1527 he was made chancellor of Ire- 
land. He repaired the palace of St. Sepulchre. He 
died in Dublin, Aug. 8, 1528. See D'Alton, Memoirs 
of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 182. 


INGELRAM 


Ingelram (called also by some Newbigging), 
a Scotch prelate, was rector of Peebles and archdeacon 
of the Church of Glasgow, and when in this office he 
was made chancellor by king David. He was elected 
and consecrated bishop of the see of Glasgow in 1164. 
He died Feb. 2, 1174, leaving, Eptstole ad Diversos :— 
In Evangelia Dominiculiu :— Rationes Regni Adminis- 
trandi. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 238. 

Ingelramne, a German prelate, brought up in the 
schools of Goze and St. Anold, was made bishop of 
Metz in 768, being at the same time abbot of Senones. 
He died in 791. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Ingen, a hero-god of Japan, was a native of China, 
who lived about 1650. He was a zealous Buddhist, 
and was looked upon as an illustrious saint. But he 
was more especially venerated because, in answer to a 
kuo, or special prayer which he offered, a plentiful rain 
had fallen in a time of drought. 

Ingham, Ricnarp, D.D., an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Stansfield, Yorkshire, in 1810. For 
some years he was a student at Oxford University, and 
afterwards in the academy of the celebrated Rev. Dan- 
iel Taylor, in London. He was baptized Nov. 20, 1829; 
ordained deacon of a Baptist Church, Dec. 26, 1832; 
licensed to preach, April 5, 1883; gave up his secular 
business in 1835, and pursued a course of theological 
study at Wisbeach; was ordained April 2, 1839, in 
Bradford, and remained pastor of the Tetley Street 
Church till November, 1847, when he removed to Louth. 
His next pastorate was in Halifax, from 1854 to 1862. 
After two or three brief pastorates in other places, he 
returned to Bradford and became pastor of the Infirma- 
ry Street Church. His death took place June 1, 1873. 
He published, in 1865, his //und-book on Christian Bap- 
tism, and in 1871 his Christian Baptism, its Subjects und 
Modes, He also published his Appeul to Friends, on 
the subject of baptism. At the time of his death he 
bad completed an extended work on the Church Estab- 
lishment. Dr. Ingham filled a high place among the 
scholars and preachers of that branch of English Bap- 
tists with which he was identified, the “ General Bap- 
tists,” corresponding in most respects with the Free- 
will Baptists of the United States. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist Hund-book, 1874, p. 277. (J. C.S.) 

Alexander, a Scotch prelate, dean of 
Dunkeld, archdeacon of St. Andrews, and keeper of the 
rolls, was chosen bishop of Dunkeld in 1483. But the 
pope, being displeased because he had not been con- 
sulted first, annulled the election. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 91. 

Inglis, David, D.D., LL.D.. a Reformed (Dutch), 
and afterwards a Presbyterian minister, son of Rev. Da- 
vid Inglis, was born June 8, 1824. He graduated from 
the University of Edinburgh in 1841; studied divinity 
under Dra. Chalmers and John Brown; was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Carlisle in 1845, and came to America 
in 1846. He served the Presbyterian Church in the 
following places: Scotch Church, Detroit, Mich. (1846) ; 
stated supply at Washington Heights, New York city; 
Bedfurd, N. Y. (1847); St. Gabriel Street, Montreal, 
Canada, in July, 1852; Hamilton, Ontario (1855); pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in Knox College, Toronto 
(1871); pastor of Reformed Church, Brooklyn Heights 
(1872), where he died, Dec. 15, 1877. Dr. Inglis was a 
powerful and eloquent preacher of the great truths of 
the gospel. He was prominent in the deliberations to 
further the union of the different branches of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, in the success and con- 
eummation of which he greatly rejoiced. His publica- 
tions are, Exposition of International Sunday - school 
Lessons in Sower und Gospel Field (1874-77) :— Histor- 
ical Sermon in Commemoration of the Twenty-fifth An- 
sirersary of the Church on Brooklyn Heights (1875) :— 
many contributions to the prese:— Vedder Lectures, in 
course of preparation at his death. See Corwin, Man- 
wal of the Ref. Church tn A merica, 8d ed. p, 817. 
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Inglis, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1777. He graduated from 
Columbia Cullege in 1795; studied theology privately, 
and was licensed to preach by the New York Presby- 
tery in 1801. In 1802 he accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Baltimore. He died Aug. 15, 
1820. He published, A Sermon on Fusting, Humiliu- 
tion, and Prayer (1808 ):— A Missionary Sermon, 
preached in Philadelphia in 1812:—and a Discourse, 
delivered in the First Presbyterian Church of Balti- 
more in 1814. See Sprague, Annuls of the Amer. Pul- 
ptt, iv, 278. . 

Inglis, John, a bishop of the Church of England, 
was born in New York city, Dec. 9, 1777, where his fa- 
ther, Charles Inglis, D.D., was rector of Trinity Church. 
He received his education at King’s College, Windsor. 
In 1800 he went to England to advance the interests 
of his alma mater; in 1801 he took orders, and was ap- 
pointed to the mission of Aylesford. In 1816, Rev. Dr. 
Stanser, rector of St. Paul's, became bishop of Nova 
Scotia, and Dr, Inglis succeeded bim as rector, and, in 
1825, to the bishopric of Nova Scotia, which at that 
time included New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda, He died in London, Oct. 27, 1850. See Amer. 
Quur. Church. Rev. 1851, p. 154. 


Ingnersoit are the spirits of fire among the Green- 
landers, and live along the strand. They were furmer- 
ly human beings, but when the flood came they were 
changed int spirits of fire. 


Ingraham, Joskru H., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born at Portland, Me., in 1809. He 
entered Yale College, but did not graduate; went to 
Buenos Ayres, South America, as a commercial clerk: 
was fur several years after his return a teacher; and 
about 1830 became professor in Jefferson College, near 
Natchez. While here he was widely known as a writer 
of novels, etc., as The South-west, by a Yankee :— Lau- 
Jitte:—Burton:—Tle Quadroon, etc. About 1847 he 
was confirmed as a member of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, at Nashville, Tenn., where he established 
a flourishing seminary for young ladies. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1851, and presbyter in 1852; became 
missionary at Aberdeen, Miss.; afterwards was rector 
of St. John's Church, Mobile, Ala.; then at Riverside, 
Tenn.; removed to Holly Springs, in 1858, where he 
revived St. Thomas's Hull. He died there, Dec. 18, 
1860. Besides varivus religious pamphlets, Dr. Ingra- 
ham was the author of, The Prince of the House of Du- 
vid:—The Pillar of Fire: —and The Throne of Duvid, 
which were very popular. Set Amer. Quar. Church 
Rev. 1861, p. 186. 


Initial Hymn. Sce [xtroit. 


Initiati, a name applied to the faithful in the early 
Christian Church, as being initiated, that is, admitted 
to the use of sacred offices, and to the knowledge of the 
sacred mysteries of the Christian religion. Hence the 
fathers, in speaking of any doctrines which were not 
explained to the catechumens, were accustomed to say, 
“The initiated know what is said.” St. Ambrose ad- 
dressed a work especially to the [nitiati. 


Inlaga are a class of spirits whose worship forms 
the most prominent feature in the superstitious prac- 
tices of Southern Guinea. They are the spirits of dead 
men; but whether good or evil, even the natives them- 
selves do not know. The spirits of their ancestors 
the natives call A bumbo; but the Inlaga are the spirits 
of strangers, and have come from a distance. Sick, and 
especially nervous, persons are supposed to be possessed 
with one or the other of these classes of spirits, and va- 
rious ceremonies are performed to deliver them from 
their power. The patient is first tested by the priest, 
to ascertain which class of spirits has possession of him; 
he is then exorcised, and when sufficiently recovered, 
sent about his affairs, but under certain restrictiuns, lest 
his disease return. 
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Innes, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was consecrated | New Tests., conformable to the accredited version of 


bishop of the see of Moray, Jan. 23, 1407. He died 
April 25, 1414. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 142. 


Innes, John (2), a Scotch prelate, was dean of 
Ross, and bishop of the see of Caithness about 1447. 
He died in 1448. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 214. 


Innuarolit are mountain spirits of the Greeuland- 
ers, extraordinarily small, but quite expert. 


Institor, Hetnricu, a Dominican of the 16th cen- 
tury, is the author of Malleus Muleficarum :—Clypeus 
T. R. Ecclesia Defensionis contra Pickardos et Wal- 
denses : —De Plenaria Potestate Pontificis et Monarchie: 
— Replica Adversus Sententiam Christum Nonnisi sub 
Conditione in Eucharistia Adorundum : — Sermones 
XXX de Eucharistia. See Echard, De Scriptoribus 
Ordinis Dominicanorum ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Intercisi dies were days, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, which were devoted partly to the worship of the 
gods, and partly to ordinary business. 


Invisibility, an attribute ascribed to God in the 
Scriptures. For example, Paul (1 Tim. i, 17) calls him 
“the king eternal, immortal, invisible.” Jesus says 
(John i, 18) “ No man hath seen God at any time.” He 
is therefore the invisible God. 


Ipabog, in Slavonic mythology, was an idol of the 
Wends, brought to light by recent antiquaries, probably 
worshipped on Rügen as a god of bunting. 

Iperius, Joaxxes (surnamed “ the Long”), a Bene- 
dictine abbot of St. Bertin, was a native of Ypres, Bel- 
gium, and died in 1883. He is the author of a Histury or 
Chronicon of his monastery, from the year 590 to 1294. 
It has been inserted, under the title of Chronica, sice 
Historia Monasterii S. Bertini, in the Thesaurus Novus 
A necdotorum, etc., iii, 446 sq. (1717). He also wrote a 
life of Erkembud, published in the Acta Sanctorum, 
under April 12, See André, Bibl. Belg. ii, 669 (1739); 
Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Irhov, WiıLueLĮm, a Dutch theologian, who died 
Noy. 18, 1760, at Utrecht, doctor and professor of the- 
ology, is the author of Conjectanea Philol.-Crit,- Theolo- 
gicu in Psalmorum Titulos (Leyden, 1728). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 82, Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 137. 
(B. P.) 


Irish Presbyterian Church. See Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, s. v. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES, 


Irish Version or THE Scrirrurss. The Irish 
or Erse language is now little known except as the ver- 
nacular of an illiterate population, but it was once the 
language of literature and science. The Roman letters 
are often used in Erse compositions, but the Irish have 
an ancient alphabet of their own, for which they feel a 
truly national predilection. The origin of this alphabet 
is very uncertain; it bears some resemblance to the 
Anglo-Saxon, and it has been questioned whether the 
Saxons derived their alphabetical system from the Irish, 
or vice versa. In the dedication of the Irish Prayer- 
Book of 1608, it is confidently asserted that the Saxons 
borrowed their letters from Ireland. 

The tirst printed New Test., in the Irish characters, 
was poblished in 1602. When bishop Bedell was ap- 
pointed to the see of Kilmore and Ardagh, in 1629, he 
undertook the translation of the Old Test. Not being 
acquainted with the language, he commenced to study 
the same at the age of fifty-seven. His next measure 
was to secure the services of native Irish scholars, and 
with their help the version of the Old Test. was com- 
pleted in 1640, to remain in MS, till 1681. After due 
examination and revision it was published in London 
in 1686, together with the New Test. 

More than a century was suffered to roll away be- 
fore any efficient measures were taken to reprint the 
Scriptures in Irish, until, in 1809, an edition of 2000 
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bishop Bedell, was published in Roman characters by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Other edi- 
tions followed in 1813, 1816, and 1817. In the latter 
year also a complete Irish Bible was issued, the version 
of Bedell being employed as the text of the Old Test. 
In the course of the following year 3000 copies of 
the New Test., in the Irish character, were published, 
and in 1828 the entire Irish Bible appeared in the 
vernacular, From the report of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society fur the year 1881 we learn that a 
revised edition of the New Test. is to be published. 
In order to bring about such a revision, twenty-five 
interleaved New Tests. are to be placed in the hands 
of competent Irish scholars, and their corrections of 
archaisms, obsolete words, and urthographical errors 
will be examined by the chief reviser and editor, the 
Rev. James Goodman, Canon of Ross, and professor of 
Irish in the University of Dublin. As the first instal- 
ment of this revision the Gospel of Luke was published 
in 1884, See Bible of Every Land, p. 160. (B. P.) 

Irmin (/rmensdule, Irminsul, etc.), in German my- 
thology, seems to have been a principal god of the an- 
cient Saxons. At Eresburg, now Stadtbergen, on the 
Dimel, the famous pillar Irmin is said to have stood, 
that was destroved by Charlemague in 772, during the 
Saxon wars. Might, courage, war, were all-important 
to the Germanic nations; therefore it is quite possible 
that Irmin was a god of war. 


Ir-Nahash. Deir Nukhkhés, the probable repre- 
sentative of this site, lying one and a half miles north- 
east from Beit-Jibrin, is merely described in the Ma- 
moirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (iii, 275), as 
“a ruined birkeb [pool], and a cave with two hundred 
and fifty niches [fur burial J.” 


Iron. The modern representative of this site, Farts, 
located four miles north-west from El-Jish (Ablab or 
Gischala), is described in the Memoirs accompanying 
the Ordnance Survey (i, 203), as “a stone village, con- 
taining about 200 Metawileh and 200 Christians. It is 
situated on the edge of a plain, with vineyards and ara- 
ble lands; to the west rises a basalt top, called e)-Burj 
[the castle}, full of cisterns, and supposed to be the site 
of an ancient castle; there are large stones strewn about; 
three large birkehs [pools] and many cisterns to supply 
water; one of the birkehs is ruined.” The remains of 
a large church in the village are described in detail 
(p. 258). 

Iroquois Version or True Scriprures.— This 
version is of very recent date. There are also Iroquois 
Indians in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario who 
do not understand the Scriptures in Mohawk published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. For the 
benefit of these Indians, the Four Gospels were pub- 
lished in 1880 at Montreal, ‘The translation was made 
by chief Joseph Oncsakeural, revised by Jean Dion and 
the Rev. T. Laforte. Chief Juseph had all qualifica- 
tions for the translation, since, in 1865, under the direc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic missionaries at Oka, and 
with the approval of the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Montreal, he prepared a translation into Iroquois of the 
Gzoapels and Epistles used in the Missal. (B. P.) 

Irpeel is conjectured by Conder (Tert Work, ii, 337), 
to be represented by the modem Rafut, as two of the 
radical letters are the same. This place lies one and a 
half miles north of el-Jib (Gibeon), and is thus desembed 
in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Sarvey 
(iii, 18, alao 155): “A small hamlet on a ridge, with a 
spring to the west, and many rock-cut tombs, . .. Traces 
of ruins: cisterns cut in rocka, and rough pillar-shafts, 
with ruins of a modern village and a Mukan. 

Irvingites. See Irvixo, Epwarp; CATHOLIC 
Aposro.ic CHURCH. 


Irwing, Karu FRIEDRICH vox, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, who was born at Berlin, Nov. 21, 1728, 
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and died there, Dec. 17, 1801, member of consistory, is 

the author of Versuch über den Ursprung der Erkenniniss 

der Wahrheit und der Wissenschuft (Berlin, 1781). See 

Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 430. (B. P.) 

Isaac ABRABANEL. See ABRABANEL, ISAAC, 

Isaac ne Acosta. See Acosta, ISAAC DE. 

Isaac ALrez (or ALFASS). See ALFKzZ, ISAAC. 

Isaac Avissant. See IBN-GIATH, ISAAC. 

Isaac or ANTIOCH. See Isaac THE SYRIAN (a). 

Isaac ARAMA. See ARAMA, ISAAC. 

Isaac AtHias. See ATHIAS, ISAAC. 

Isaac CAMPANTON. See CAMPANTON, ISAAC. 

Isaac CANTARINL See CANTARINI, ISAAC. 

Isaac Carvoso. See CARDOSO, Isaac. 

Isaac BEN-JEHUDA ha- Levi, a Jewish writer of 
the 17th century, is the author of RIN MISH OO, a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, compiled from different 
authors (Prague, 1607). See Fürst, Bibh Jud. ii, 142. 
(B. P.) 

Isaac Lamprontt. See LAMPRONTI, ISAAC. 

Isaac Loria. See Loria, Isaac. 

Isaac Brex-Moses. See Proriat DURAN. 

Isaac Nasir. See Nasir, ISAa® 

Isaac OxqueniraA. See ONQUENIRA, ISAAC. 

Isaac Orosio. See Orosio, ISAAC. 

Isaac BEN-S1mMEON of Prague, who lived in the 17th 
century, is the author of OI" OF AW WAT, i. e. 
the Midrash Shocher Tob (a midrash on Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Samuel), with short glosses (Prague, 
1613) :— WVD BS wan, i. e. the Pentateuch in He- 
brew, with a Judwo-German commentary (ibid. 1608). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. i, 145; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Sto- 
rico (Germ. transl.), p. 125. (B. P.) 

Isaac, Usiitt, a Jewish rabbi of Amsterdam, who 
flourished in the 17th century, is the author of MISA 
590, i. e. a Hebrew grammar (Amsterdam, 1657). See 
Farst, Bibl. Jud. i, 145; De Barrios, Casa de Jacob 
(Amsterdam, 1683, giving a biography of Isaac Usiel). 
(B. P.) 

Isaac Viva. See CANTARINI, ISAAC. 

Isaacs, SAMUEL M. a Jewish rabbi, was born at 
Leeuwarden, Holland, Jan. 4, 1804. His father having 
emigrated to England, young Isaacs received his edu- 
cation there. In 1839 he came to New York to take 
charge of the congregation Benai Jeshurun, then wor- 
shipping in Elm Street. In 1857 he commenced the 
publishing of the Jewish Messenger, which was intend- 
ed to uphold conservative Judaism against the so-called 
reformed party. In 1877 Isaacs retired from his min- 
istry of the Shaare Tetila congregation, with which he 

had been connected since 1845, and died May 19, 1878. 
He was highly respected, not only by his own core- 
ligionists, but also by Christians, (B. P.) 

Isbranilkkci, a sect of Russian dissenters, which arose 
about the middle of the 16th century. The name which 
they assamed means the company of the elect. but they 
were reckoned by the adherents of the established re- 
ligion among the Raskolniks (q.v.) or Schismatics. The 
cause of their separation was a difficulty concerning the 
revision of the church books. These books were print- 
ed in 1562, under the czar, John Basilides, from manu- 
script copies, which, being considered incorrect, were 
somewhat altered in their printed form. The changes 
introduced were regarded by some as teaching unsound 
doctrine, and a sect arose who adhered to the former 
booka, and called themselves Starorertst, or believers in 
the old faith. These dissenters, however, were com- 
paratively few in number till about the middle of the 
following century, when, in consequence of a revision 
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of the church books by the patriarch Nikon, the cry of 
unsound doctrine was again raised, and the number of 
dissenters increased. This sect was tolerated by the 
state under Alexander I. 


Ise (or Igje), the name of a central province of Ja- 
pan, to which the religious sect of the Shiutrists re- 
quires each of its adherents to make a pilgrimage once 
a year, or at least once in their life. In Irje is the 
grand Miu or temple of Teusio-ui-Jin, which is the 
model after which all the other temples are built. Iaje 
is a place of no natural attractions. It is rather re- 
garded as a monument of antique poverty and simplic- 
ity. The Mia where the pilgrims pay their devotions 
is a low wooden edifice with a flat thatched roof, and 
on entering nothing is to be seen but a metallic mirror, 
which is regarded as a symbol of the deity, and some 
white paper, which is considered the emblem of purity 
of heart. The worshippers do not presume to enter 
this temple, but look through a lattice window from 
without while they say their prayers, 


Ishtar, one of the chief deities of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians alike, although she was generically one of 
the deities of the second rank. She was the daughter 
of the moon-god Sin, and was identified by the Chal- 
dans with the planet Venus, She was essentially a 
warlike goddess, and was called the “Goddess of Bat- 
tles and of Victories,” in which attribute she was often 
represented as giving a bow to the Assyrian king in 
token of his victories over his foes, She was also, as 
the goddess of productive nature, the keeper of all the 
treasures of the earth, and hence was figured as Allat, 
the “ Queen of the Spear or Divining-rod.” In another 
form of the same principle she was the goddess of sensual 
indulgence. She was the special protectress of Erech, 
and in her character of Anna, or Nana, of Nineveh, 
while she was distinguished also at Arbela, another 
great seat.of her worship, as Ishtar of Arbela. Her 
offices, names, and attributes were very various, and 
there appears to have been two Ishtars, mother and 
daughter, one the great nature goddess, the other the 
heroine of one of the mythical legends, called the “ De- 
scent of Ishtar into Hades.” There is a considerable 
amount of confusion yet remaining to be cleared away 
with regard to the relations of Ishtar to Davcina, Bilit, 
Ashtaroth, and Izdubar; but generally the mythologies 
agree in making her the goddess most brought into 
contact with men and the under world. 


Ising, JoHANN CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Oct. 24, 1617, in Austria. He 
studied at Königsberg, and died there, July 4, 1684, ca- 
thedral deacon. He wrote Exercitationes Histor. Chro- 
nol, Geograph. et Philol. in Pentateuchum et Josuam. 
See Arnold, Historie der koniqsbergischen Universitat ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Ismailiyah, the followers of Ismail or Ismaël (q. v.). 


Isoard, Joacuim JEAN XAVIER D',a French prel- 
ate, was born at Aix, in Provence, Oct. 23, 1766. His 
family originated in Dauphiné, and was a very an- 
cient one. He lost his father when he was a child, 
and was placed into the seminary of Aix by his mother 
When the Bonapartes took refuge upon the continent, 
they found some support in the family of Iscard. About. 
that time he departed for Italy, and connected himself, 
in 1794, with the count of Provence, at Verona. On his 
return to his native city in the same vear he associated 
himself with a royalist band, and, it is said, was instru- 
mental in saving the life of Lucien Bonaparte. When 
Pius VII was brought as a captive to France, Isoard 
followed him. Napoleon proposed to him some high 
employments, and even a place in the senate, but he 
refused. After the death of cardinal Fesch, in May, 
1839, Isoard was designated to replace him, June 14. 
He died at Paris, Oct. 8 of the same year. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generale, 8, v. 


Isochristz (from icoc, egual, and Xerorog, Christ), 


ISOLANI 


some followers of Origen, who were charged with main- 
taining that the apostles were raised to equal glory 
with their master. They were condemned by a coun- 
cil at Constantinople in 553. 

Isolani, Giacomo, an Italian legislator and cardi- 
nal, was born at Bologna. He had obtained a great 
reputation as a scholar, being well versed both in civil 
and canonical law, when, after the loss of his wife, he 
decided to enter the ministry. He soon became dis- 
tinguished in his new position, and after he had filled 
several important functions, pope John XII made him 
cardinal, in 1414, and left him his vicar at Rome, where 
he was made prisoner by the troops of Ladislas, king of 
Naples. Finally he was set at liberty by the efforts of 
Giacomo Sforca Attendole, and Felippe Maria Visconti 
made him governor of Genoa. He died at Milan, Feb. 
19, 1431, leaving several Consilius and other works on 
law. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Isparetta was the supreme god of the inhabitants 
of the coast of Malabar. When the earth was to be 
created he changed himself into an egg, from which 
heaven and earth, and all that it contains, sprang. 

Israel seN-Moses, a Jewish writer of the 16th cen- 
tury, is the author of eòrn by 9°59 BS, a caba- 
listic exposition of the Psalms (Lublin, 1592, preceded 
by an essay on the soul):— 599 bs asra SOM, a 
cabalistic exposition of Proverbs (ibid. eod.). The es- 
say on the soul was published separately, with a Latin 
translation by Voisin (Paris, 1635). See Furst, Bibl 
Jud. i, 149. (B. P.) 

Israeli, Paul. See Riccivs, PAv 

Israeli, Samuel. See Morocco, Samvet Is- 
RAELI. 

Israfil, the angel who, according to the Mohamme- 
dans, will sound the trumpet which is to summon the 
world to judgment on the last dav. 


Isselburg, Heinricn, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, who died at Bremen in 1629, is the author of, 
Medulla Papismi de Arce uc Judice Controcersiarum 
Theologicarum : — Digeries Precipuarum Controvers. 
inter Romanos Pontifices et Protestantes Orthodoros :— 
Manuale Pauperum Spiritu :—De Jure Protestantium 
contra Pontif. Rom. Ejusque Concilia, Imperium atque 
Anathema : — Cutechesis Religionis Christiune Anuato- 
men :—De Charitate Christiana. See Witte, Diarium 
Biographicum ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s.v. (B. P.) 

Isthmian Games, one of the great national festi- 
vals among the ancient Greeks, which derived its name 
from the isthmus of Corinth, where they were celebrated. 
They were held every third vear, in honor of Poseidon, 
or, as some allege, every fifth year. See 
GAMES, 

Istio, in Teutonic mythology, was one 
of the three sons of Mannua, and the father 
of one of the three races of the Germans, 


Ithun, in Norse mythology, is held im- 
prisoned under the ash-tree Ygdrasil. Prob- 
ably this Ithun is identical with Jduna, 
who guards the rejuvenating apples of the 
gods. 


Itogay, a household god among the 
Mongol Tartars. He is the guardian of 
their families, and presides over all the 
products of the earth. The Tartar does not 
presume to dine until this god and his fam- 
ily have been first served, by covering the 
mouths of the idols with grease. When 
the people have dined they throw out the 
fragments, expecting them to be devoured by some un- 
known spirits. 


Ittur Sopherim (B™bid “1293, ablatio scriba- 
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instances of such a superfluous `, which has errone- 
ously been prefixed to "MS in Gen. xviii,5; xxiv, 55; 
Numb. xxxi, 2; Psa. Ixviii, 26, and to the word 
TODA in Psa. xxxvi, 7. See Nedartm, fol. 37, 
col. 2; Ochluh re Ochlah, sect. 217, p. 128; Lenz, Dis- 
sertatio de Notis Masorethicis, Piska, Tikkun Sopherim 
et Ittur Sopherim (Wittenberg, 1702); Werchan, De 
Ablatione Scribarum (Leipsic, 1715; reprinted in Ha- 
seus and Ikenius’s Thesaurus, i, 19-26); Triigard, De 
A blationibus et Ordinationibus Scribarum in Masoru 
Notatio (Greifswalde, 1763); Geiger, Urschrift und 
Uebersetzungen der Ribel (Breslau, 1857), p. 251-254; 
Strack, Prolegomena Critica (Leipsic, 1873 ), p 86. 
(B. P.) 

Ives, Dwiour. D.D., a Baptist minister, was born in 
West Springfield, Mass., Sept. 20, 1805. He graduated 
at Brown University in 1835, and was ordained pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Springfield, Mass., soon after. 
He removed to Alton, III. in 1836, to take charge of the 
Baptist church in that place, where he had a very suc- 
cessful ministry. The climate proving unfavorable to 
his health, he returned to New England, and became 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church in Suffield, Conn, 
in 1889, and continued in office until 1874. His pastor- 
ate here was one of great ability, and singularly blessed. 
He took a deep interest in the establishment of the 
Connecticut Litegary Institution, a seminary of a high 
order, under the patronage of the Baptists of Connecti- 
cut. He resigned his pastorate in April, 1874, and re- 
moved to Conway, Mass., where he performed ministe- 
rial duties as his health would permit, until his death, 
Dec, 22, 1875. (J. C. S.) 

Ixcuina was the goddess of love and all joys, the 
Venus of the Mexicans. 

Ixion, in Greek mythology, was the son of Antion 
and Perimela, king in Thessaly. He married Dia. the 
daughter of Deioneus, but refused to pay the promised 
wedding presents to her father, wherefore the latter 
took possession of a number of horses of Ixion as a sub- 
stitute. Ixion promised to give Deioneus what he 
wanted, and caused him to fall into a cave of red-hot 
coals, under the pretence it was a cave of gold. It was 
so great a crime that no man would purify him. Jupiter 
did this himself, and was so pleased with Ixion that he 
fed him at the table of the gods. A new crime sprang 
up in the heart of the murderer. He longed for the love 
of Juno. Juno forgave him, and formed Nephele (a 
cloud), by whom Ixion became father of the Centaurs. 
Finally, Jupiter’s patience becoming exhausted, he 
threw him into Tartarus, where he remains, tortured 
by the Furies, along with Sisyphus and Tantalus. His 
penalty is to turn a wheel which perpetually recoils. 





Ixion and his Wheel. 
Ixtitlon is the Æsculapius of the Mexicana, the 


protecting god of the medical art. 


Izdubar (or Gizdubar, Mass of Fire) is, accord- 


rum) denotes the removal of a superfluous J which had ing to the newly discovered Izdubar Tablets, an early 


crept into the text. 


The Masorites have noticed five mythical Assyrian hero, who was probably a form of the 


IZDUBAR 


solar deity. 
the city of Erech when it was assailed by the giants. 
He had for his wife the goddess Ishtar, who proved un- 
faithful to him, and sent some monstrous bulls to destroy 
him. These animals he was enabled to slay by the as- 
sistance of his faithful friend and adviser, the deified 
sage Heabani, who was ultimately killed by an unknown 
insect or reptile, called a Tambukki. Izdubar after- 
wards, becoming afflicted with a cutaneous disorder, went 
by the advice of his boatman, Urhamsi, to seek the sage 
Adrahasis, who, haying survived the Deluge, was sup- 
posed to be able to cure him of his malady. Adrahasis 
complied with his request, and related to him in con- 
siderable detail the legend of the flood. Upon return- 
ing to Erech, Izdubar set up a monument in memory 
alike of his cure and of the story related by his bene- 
factor, and then, by the aid of enchantment, had the soul 
of Heabani raised up to commune with him. Izdubar 
seems after these events to bave become a king, but his 

ry is so mixed up with a mythological series of 
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legends that his real character is uncertain, as also are, 
of course, his parentage and birth. 


Ized, in Persian mythology, is a name of the twenty- 
eight good genii of the second rank, who recognize Or- 
muzd and his seven assistants, the Amshaspanda, as 
their ruler. The Izeds are male and female beings of 
greatest purity and mildness, created by Ormuzd, the 
representative of the highest, invisible god, and super- 
intend the year, the month, the day, the hour, guide 
men on life’s journey, command the animal and vegeta- 
ble world, and rule the natural laws and elements, and are 
in continuous combat with Ahriman and his evil spirits. 


Izquierdo, Sesasttano, a Jesuit, was born at Al- 
caraz, Spain, in 1601. He was rector of the colleges at 
Murcia and Alcala, and died about 1680. He wrote, 
Opus Theologicum et Philosophicum :—Prazis Ezerci- 
tionum Spirttualium. See Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Societutis Jesu; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, 8. v.; Antonii Bibliotheca Hispanica. (B. P.) 


J. 


Jaabez, Isaao, a Jewish rabbi of Constantinople, 
who died at the beginning of the 17th century, is the 
author of SOM MM, a commentary on the Hagiogra- 
pha, consisting of ten different parts: 1, p didn wp, 
on the Song of Songs; 2, WP M=s¥, on Ruth; 8, 
Don MPT, on Lamentations; 4, STO “STW, on 
Coheleth; 5, O19 rays, on Esther; 6, ridnn, 
onthe Psalms; 7, ‘a ayb, on Proverbs; 8, %99 MN, 
on Jab; 9, B97" S83, on Daniel, 10, 3W2A COIN, 
on Ezra and Nehemiah, reprinted in Moses Frankfurter's 
Rabbinic Bible (Amsterdam, 1724-27). See De’ Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 183; First, Bild. 
Jud. ii, 2. 

Jaabez, Joseph ben- Abraham, a Jewish rabbi of 
the 16th century, belonged to those exiles who left 
Spain in 1492. Jaabez settled at Adrianople, where he 
became rabbi preacher. He wrote MiIMNT SONY, or 
system of Jewish dogmatics (Ferrara, 1554) :— "10S 
MNNM, or Dogmatics of Judaism, printed with the 
“system :”—D I “N, or faith triumphant over phi- 
losophy (ibid. eod.; Amsterdam, 1781; Przemysl, 1878) : 
—opdnm 59 wisp, a commentary on the Psalms (Sa- 
lonika, 1571). See De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. 
transl.), 132 sq.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 1; Jellinek, Joseph 
Jaabez, eine kurze Biographie in Literatur- Blatt des 
Orients, 1846, col. 261 sq. (B. P.) 


Jaafarites, a Mohammedan sect who held in high- 
est reverence the memory of Jaafar, the sixth of the 
twelve Imams. An unsuccessful attempt was made by 
Nadir Shah to assimilate the Persian Mohammedanism 
to that of the Turks, acknowledging Jaafar as the head 
of the new national faith. See lstams, THK TWELVE. 


Jaazer. Khurbet Sdr, the probable representative 
of this locality, is laid down at seven miles west of Am- 
man, with notes of a pool, tower, and sarcophagi ad- 
joining, on the reduced Map of the Ordnance Survey 
in the fragment published east of the Jordan; but the 
Memoirs containing details have not appeared. It is 
situated on the road running along the south side of 
Wady Str. Tristram says (Bible Places, p. 887): “It 
consista only of grass-grown mounds and rows of foun- 
dations at the very head of the valley, above a marshy 
spring, the highest source of the Seir.” Merrill says 
(East of the Jordan, p. 405), “Sar we made to be 3400 
feet above the sea-level ;” the Afap indicates 1390 feet. 


Jabbok. Wady Zerku, the modern name of this 
stream (which must be carefully distinguished from the 


Zerka Main, farther south, near Callirrhod), has been — 


explored by Dr. Merrill, whose account closes thus 
(East of the Jordan, p. 381) : 

“Its winding course is remarkable, makiitg it in this re- 
gard unlike any other river of Syria. The Jordan ix more 
crooked, having almost innumerable short benda; bnt 
the Jabbok eweeps far out into the desert, then donbles 
back upon iteelf, and forces its way through a mountain. 
The valley is reventy or more miles in length, and is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Along its bend - waters lived a grent 
and powerful race, which existed from the enrllest ad- 
vent of the Hebrews in this region clear down to a pe- 
riod subsequent to the time of Christ. . . . Its capacities 
are great, because every acre can be renched by irrigating 
cnnals. Even at present it is very extensively cnitivatedt, 
and contains many fine farmy. Ou the hill-sides there are, 
at certain points, some nnneed canals, of which a few can 
be traced to a distance of five or eight miles ” 

Jabme Acco was a goddess worshipped by the 
Laplanders, the mother of death. Her dwelling was 
deep in the bed of the earth, and the departed remained 
with her, until their destiny was decided by the judges 
of the infernal regions. 


Jabneel or Naruraui is identified by Conder 
(Tent Work, ii, 387), with Yemma, a modern village with 
a spring of the same name, four miles south-west of the 
Sea of Tiberias, but with no special signs of antiquity 
(Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Map, i, 365). 


Jabneh. The modern site Yebnah is located mid- 
way (four and a quarter miles) between Akir (Ekron) 
and the shore, and is thus spoken of in the Memoires ac- 
companying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 441): ‘‘ The mod- 
ern village occupies a strong position on a rounded hill, 
the houses being mostly of nud. The only remains of 
interest noted were the church in the village and the 
mosque west of it,” which are described in detail. 


Jachja, David. See IBx-Jacusa, Davin. 
Jachja, Gedalja. See IBX-JACHJA, GEDALJA. 
Jachja, Joseph. See IBN-JACHJA, JOSEPH. 


Jachmann, JOHANN GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Breslau, Jan. 8, 1727. He 
studied at Leipsic, was in 1752 conrector of the Mag- 
dalene Gymnasium at Breslau, in 1767 provost of St. 
Mary's and St. George’s churches, at Oela, Silesia, and 
died Feb. 15, 1776. He wrote, De Sabbatho ante Legem 
Mosaicam Existente (Leipsic, 1748) :— Spicilegium Ob- 
servationum in Matthat Caput xxiv (1749) :—Observatio 
Exegetica in Ies. xxvi, 19 (1749) :—De Beringers Edi- 
tione N. Tert. Germanica (Breslau, 1757) :—De Josepho, 
pro-rege Ægyptiorum (1764) :—De Justino, Martyro et 
Philosopho (1765). See Jöcher, Allgemeiner Gelehrien- 
Lexikon, 8. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 5. (B. P.) 

Jackson, Abner, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, graduated from Trinity College, Hart- 
furd, Cunn., in 1837, and taught there for several yeara, 


JACKSON 


In 1858 he was made president of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., and also held the Startin professorship 
of the evidences of Christianity. In 1867 he removed 
to Hartford, Conn., becoming president of Trinity Col- 
lege, where he was also Hobart professor of ethics and 
metaphysics, and continued in that position until his 
death, April 19, 1874, aged sixty-three years. In 1873 
he was deputy from his diocese to the General Con- 
vention, and was one of the standing committee in 1871. 
See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1875, p. 144. 

Jackson, Charles Davis, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at Salem, Mass., Dec. 
15, 1811. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1833; studied theology two years in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary; was engaged in teaching several vears; 
ordained deacon in 1841, and presbyter in 1842; served 
as rector of St. Stephen’s Church one or two vears; of 
St. Luke’s, Staten Island, from 1843 to 1847, and there- 
after of St. Peter’s, Westchester County, N. Y., for more 
than twenty years. He died June 28, 1871. He was 
the author of a work on Popular Education, and another 
on The Relution of Education to Crime, besides Sermons. 


Jackson, Henry, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Providence, R. I., June 16,1798. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1817, and studied theology 
at Andover Theological Seminary for over a vear (1821); 
was ordained in 1822; then took charge of a Baptist 
Church in Charlestown, Mass.; next of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Hartford, Conn. (1836) ; of New Bedford, 
Mass. (1839) ; of the Central Church, Newport, R. I. 
(1847), and continued there till bis sudden death, March 
2, 1863. See Trien, Cat. of Andocer Theol. Sem. 1870, 
p. 48. 

Jackson, John, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
in London, Feb. 22, 1811. After studying at the Read- 
ing School, under Dr. Richard Valpy, he entered Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1833, in 
the first class in classics. He was appointed to the 
head-mastership of Islington Grammar-school in 1836. 
In 1846 he was made rector of St. James's Church, Pic- 
cadilly, an appointment which soon made widely known 
his qualities as a preacher of singularly impressive 
earnestness and his powers as the administrator of a 
large and populous district. In 1847 Dr. Jackson was 
appointed chaplain to the queen, and in 1845, 1850, 
1862, and 1866 he was a select preacher at Oxford. In 
1852 he was made canon of Bristol. In 1853 he deliv- 
ered the Boyle lectures in London, and in the same vear 
was made bishop of Lincoln. He was transferred to 
the see of London, Jan. 4, 1869, and died Jan. 6, 1884. 
Dr. Jackson published many sermons and charges, and 
a popular pamphlet on The Sinfulness of Little Sins, 


Jackson, Samuel Cram, D.D.,a Congregational 
minister, son of Rev. Dr. William Jackson, was born at 
Dorset, Vt., March 18, 1802. He graduated from Mid- 
dlebury College in 1821, and studied for some time in 
the law school at New Haven, Conn.; graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1826; was ordained 
June 6 of the following year as pastor of West Church, 
in Andover, from which he was dismissed in Septem- 
ber, 1850, and became assistant secretary of the State 
Board of Education, also acting librarian of the State 
Library, which office he held until 1877. He died July 
26, 1878. Dr. Jackson published, Blessings of the Year, 
a sermon at West Andover, Dec. 30, 1827:— Funeral 
Discourse of Rev. S. G. Pierce, Methuen, May 10, 1889: 
—Thanksgiving Sermon, Nov. 28, 1839 : — The License 
Law Vindicated :—Religious Principle a Source of Pub- 
lic Prosperity: — The Massachusetts Election Sermon 
(1843). See Cong. Year-book, 1879, p. 45. 


Jackson, Thomas, an eminent Wesleyan Method- 
ist minister and writer, was born at Sancton, Yorkshire, 
Dec. 10, 1783. He had no educational advantages in 
youth, but by extraordinary diligence in reading and 
study, continued with unabated vigor through a long life, 
-he attained to a goo 1 degree of learning, though he was 
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never a first-class scholar. He was converted in youth, 
entered the ministry in 1804, and was soon brought into 
notice by the wise, spirited, and faithful manner in which 
he discharged the various duties of a young Wesleyan 
minister. While at Wakefield he had a sharp contest 
with a Dissenting minister of Holmfirth, Rev. J. Cock- 
in, about the “Five Points,” and his Four Letters to 
that gentleman were the beginning of his long career as 
an author (Leeds, 1814-15, 8vo). The Calcinistec Con- 
troversy, The Times of Churles the First, The Common- 
wealth and the Restoration, the writings of Wesley, 
Fletcher, etc., and The Early History of Methodism 
were thoroughly studied, so that in these fields Jackson 
became fucile princeps, and his works in these lines have 
great and enduring value. During his first year at 
Wakefield (1814), he read through with care nearly 
sixty volumes, and he never subsequently diminished 
the amount of his reading. From 1824 to 1843 he was 
editor of the Magazine and Book-room publications, 
and during these eighteen years he did an amount & 
ministerial and literary work that is marvellous. Dur- 
ing the centenary year of Methodism (1838) he was 
made president of the conference, was requested to pre- 
pare a volume on the subject of the centenary, deacrib- 
ing the rise, progress, and benefits of Wesleyan Method- 
ism, and was appointed to preach the centenary sermon 
before the conference; yet Jackson went through all 
this extra work, and the great success of the movement 
was largely due to his pen, preaching and pleading, his 
godliness making itself felt through all Methodism. In 
1849 he was for the second time elevated to the presi- 
dency. For nineteen vears (1843-62) he was theological 
tutor at Richmond, being painstaking, perspicuous, com- 
prehensive, and copious in his lectures, and “unutterably 
anxious to perpetuate sound doctrine.” He became a 
supernumerary in 186], taking up his residence in the 
suburbs of London, and preached and wrote as Jong as he 
was able. “His old age was beautiful. Alwavs calm, 
cheerful, benign, often overflowing with kindness and 
love, he carried a happy influence wherever he went, 
and excited universal love and admiration.” He died 
at Shepherd’s Bush, near London, March 10, 1873. A 
list of Mr. Jackson's numerous works, which are largely 
contributions to Methodist biography and literature, 
may be found in Osborn, Methodist Bibliography, p. 122. 
See Recollections of my Own Life and Times, by Thomas 
Jackson (Lond. 1873); Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1873, p. 25; Smith, Mist. of Wesl. Methodism (in- 
dex, vol. iii); Stevenson, City-Road Chapel, p. 284; Sun- 
day at Home (Lond. March 28, 1874); Everett, Wesleyan 
Takings, i, 341. 

Jacob, Rabbi, is the name of a Jewish teacher who 
lived in the latter part of the 2d century of our æra. 
We have a recorded maxim of his in the treatise Pirke 
Aboth: “This world is like a vestibule before the 
world to come; prepare thyself at the vestibule, that 
thou mayest be admitted into the hall. Better is one 
hour of repentance and good works in this world than 
all the life of the world to come; better is one hour of 
refreshment of spirit in the world to come than all the 
life of this world” (ch. iv, 23,24). (B. P.) 


Jacob Ervanpsky, a Danish prelate, was original- 
lv dean of the chapter of Lund, in which capacity he 
attended the Council of Lyons in 1245. He afterwards 
became bishop of Roeskilde, and archbishop of Land in 
1253. He died May 10,1274. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Jacob bBey-Isaac of Prague, who died about 1628, 
is the author of m3951 TINY, or a Judwo-German 
midrash on the Pentateuch, the five Megilloth and 
Haftaras (Amsterdam, 1648, and often; partly translated 
into Latin by Sanbert, Helmstädt, 1660; Engl. transi, 
by Hersbon, Lond. 1865); a modern imitation is tbe 
La Semaine Israélite, by B. Crehange (Paris, 1847). 
See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 19 sq. (B. P.) 

Jacob Natra. Sce NATTA 
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Jacob SASPORTAS, See SASPORTAS. 


Jacob or VITERBO, archbishop of Naples, who died 
in 1308, was at first an Augustinian monk, and had the 
reputation of great learning. Gandolfo, in his disser- 
tation, De Ducentig A ugustinianis, attributes to him a 
large number of works, which are still unpublished. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génerale, 8, v. 


Jacob, Carl, a Benedictine, who died at Salzburg 
in 1661, is the author of, De Gratia Dirina (1630) :— 
Theoremata ex Universa Doctoris Angelici Summa 
(1642) :— Verbum Dei Incarnatum (eod.) :— De Deo Uno 
et Trino (1644) :—Conrivium Eucharisticum (eod.). See 
Mist, Univers. Salisburg. p. 314; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Jacob, Louis, a French Carmelite, was born at 
Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1608, and died in 1670. Upon 
joining his order, he took the name of Louis de St. 
Charles. He wrote, Bibliotheca Pontificia (Lyons, 
1643) :— Elogium Venerabilis Sororis Isaune de Cam- 
bri, Tornacensis Monialis S. Augustini (Paris, 1644) :— 
Ribliotheca Parisina (1645) : — Bibliographia Gallica 
Universalis (1646) :— De Claris Scriptoribus Cabilonen- 
sibus Libri Tres (1652) :—Catalogus Abbatum et Abba- 
tusarum Renedictionis Dei, Ordinis Cisterciensis, etc. 
See Cosme de St. Étienne, Mémoire sur le P. Louis de 
St. Charles; Nicéron, Mémoires, x}, p. 87 sq.; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Jacobazzi (Lat. Jacobatius), Dominico, bishop of 
Lucera, was employed in various important affairs by 
Sixtus IV, and was created cardinal in 1517 by Leo X. 
He died July 2, 1527. He left a Treatise on the Coun- 
als. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Jacobi, Adam Friedrich Ernst, a German 
divine, who died April 3, 1807, superintendent and mem- 
ber of consistory at Cranichfeld, in the duchy of Gotha, 
is the author of, Neuester Religionszustand in [Holland 
(Gotha, 1777): — Katechisationen über 12 auserlesene 
Stucke der heiligen Schrift (Weimar, 1778) :— Religion 
aus der Bibel in Unterredungen aus den Hauptstellen 
derselben (ibid. 1794). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 824; ii, 270, 354. (B. P.) 


Jacobi, Johann Friedrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan. 16, 1712. For some 
time preacher at Osterode and Brunswick, he was called 
in 1758 as general superintendent of Lüneburg to Celle, 
and died March 21,1791. He wrote a number of ascet- 
ical worka, See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit, i, 23, 
885, 418, 438, 488; ii, 40. (B. P.) 

Jacobins, a name applied in France to 
the Dominicans (q. v.), because their princi- 
pal convent was situated near the gate of 
St. James (Jucobus), in Paris. At the com- 
mencement of the first French revolution the 
meetings of its most zealous promoters were 
held in the hall of this convent, and from 
this circumstance Jacobin came to be an- 
other name for revolutionist. 


Jacobites, the adherents of James II of 
England, particularly the non-jurors, who 
separated from the high Episcopal Church 
simply because they would not take the oath 
of allegiance to the new king, and who in 
the public services prayed for the Stuart fam- 
ily. They were most numerous in Scotland, 
but were much lessened by the defeat of the 
Pretender in 1745, and still more so by his 
death in 1788. See NON-JURORS. 

Jacobites, Orper or, a Romish order 
of mendicant monks, established by Innocent 
III in the 13th century, but which soon ceased 
to exist. 

Jacobs, Micnaktt, D.D., a Lutheran min- 
ister, was born in Franklin Connty, Pa., Jan. 
18, 1806. In 1823 he entered the prepara- 
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tory department of Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, 
from which he eventually graduated. While there 
he joined the Presbyterian Church. After teaching 
in a boarding-school several months at Belair, Md., he 
moved in April, 1829, to Gettysburg, where he taught 
mathematics in the Gettysburg Gymnasium, after- 
wards Pennsylvania College, in which he was elected 
professor of mathematics and natural science. Having 
studied theology privately, he was licensed to preach 
in the fall of 1832. He was repeatedly president and 
treasurer of his synod, and for a time was secretary of 
the General Synod. For several years he was editor 
of the Linnean Record and Journal. In 1865 his de- 
partment was restricted to mathematics. ‘The follow- 
ing year he withdrew from college instruction. He 
died July 22,1871. Although a voluminous writer, 
very little of his work was published beyond a number 
of review articles and a small volume entitled Notes on 
the Battle of Gettysburg. See Fifty Years in the Lu- 
theran Ministry, 1878, p. 228. 


Jacob's Well. The following is the latest de- 
scription of this spot (Bir Yukub), taken from Lieut. 
Conder’s Tent Work in Palestine, i,71. A full account 
is given in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey, ii, 172 sq. 

“The tradition of Jacob’s Well is one in which Jews, 
Samaritans, Moslems, and Christians alike agree. There 
are nlso other reasons which lead to the belief that the 
tradition is trustworthy; the proximity of Joseph's Tomb 
and of Sychar, and finally the fact of a well existing at all 
in a place abounding with streams, one of which is within 
one hundred yards’ distance. No other important well 
is found near, and the utility of snch a work can only be 
explnined on the aseumption that it was necesegary for the 
patriarch to have water within his own land, snrrounded 
us he was by strangers, who may naturally be supposed 
to have gnarded jealously their rights to the eprings. 
By digging the well Jacob avoided those quarrels from 
which his father had euffered in the Philistine country, 
—— a policy of peace which appears generally tu 

ave distingnished his actions. 

“The well then, as being one of the few undoubted 
sites made sacred by the feet of Christ, is a spot of great- 
er interest that any near Shechem. Its neighborhood is 
not marked by any very prominent monument, and, in- 
deed, it would be quite porsible to pase by it withont 
knowing of its existence. Just east of the gardens of 
Balata,a dusty monnd by the road half covers the stumps 
of three granite columna. After a few moments’ search a 
hole is found south-west of them, and by this the visitor 
descends through the roof of a little vault, apparently 
modern. The vault stretches twenty feet east and west, 
and is ten feet broad, the hole in the pointed arch of the 
roof being in the north-east corner. The floor is covered 


with fallen stones, which block the month of the well; 
through these we let down the tape and found the depth 
to be seventy-five feet. 


The diameter ie seven feet six 
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inches, the whole depth cut through alluvial soil and soft 
rock, receiving water by infiltration throngh the sidex. 
There appears to be occasionally as much as two fathoms 
of water, but in eammer the well is dry. The little vault 
ís built on ton second, running at right angles northwards 
from the west end, bat the commnnication is now walled 
up. In this second vault there are sald to be remains of 
u tessellated pavement, and the bases of the three columns 
above mentioned rest on this floor, the shafta sticking 
out through the roof—a sufficient proof that the vault is 
modern.” 

Jacobson, Heinrich Friedrich, a German pro- 
fessor of canon law, was born June 8, 1804, at Marien- 
werder. He studied at Konigsberg, Berlin, and Göt- 
tingen, commenced his academical career at Königsberg 
in 1826, was professor there in 1831, and died March 19, 
1868. He published, De Codicibus Gregoriano et Her- 
mogeniuno (Königsberg, 1826) :—Kirchenrechtliche Ver- 
suche zur Begrundung eines Systems des Kirchenrechts 
(1831 ):— De Fontibus Juris Ecclesiastici Borussici 
( 1838 ) :—Geschichte der Quellen des Kirchenrechts des 
Preussischen Staats (1837-44, 8 vols.) :— Das evange- 
lische Kirchenrecht des Preussischen Staates und seiner 
Provinzen (Halle, 1864-66, 2 vola.). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 603 sq. (B. P.) 


Jacobson, Israel, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, | 
was born at Halberstadt, Oct. 17, 1768. He was one of | 
the earliest promoters of reform among his coreligion- 
ists. In 1801 he founded an educational establishment 
at Seesen, in Westphalia, in which Jewish and Chris- 
tian boys were taught side by side. When the king- | 
dom of Westphalia was erected, Jacobson had the ear | 
of the government; a consistory was established, and 
he was made its president. In 1805 Jacobson intro- 
duced into his synagogue an organ, German hymns, 
confirmation, and the German sermon. The example 
set by him was followed by others. When, in 1815, 
the kingdom of Westphalia was buried under the ruins 
of Napoleon's empire, Jacobson settled at Berlin, where 
he established again a private temple of the modern 
style, in which he officiated as high-priest. He died 
Sept. 13, 1828. See Jost, Jacobson und die neuern Richt- 
ungen in the /sraelitische Annalen, i, 29 sq.; Kayserling, 
Bibliothek jüdischer Kanzelredner, i, 13 0q.; M'Caul, 
Sketches of Juduism and the Jews, p.61 sq. (B. P.) 


Jacobson, Jacob Hirsch, a Jewish ascetical 
writer of Germany, who died at Dresden, Jan. 10, 1885, 
is the author of, Pirke A both oder Rabbinische Gnomo- 
logie (Hebrew text with German translation and com- 
mentary, Breslau, 1840) :—Jsraelitisches Gebetbuch (He- 
brew and German, 1843):—sps"d MON ^29, eine 
Auswahl Israelitischer Kanzelvortrdge zu religiöser Be- 
lehrung und Erbauung :—Katechetischer Leitfaden beim 
Unterricht in der tsruelitischen Religion (7th ed. 1876) : 
—Die Geschichten der heiligen Schriften (3d ed. 1875). 
See First, Bibl. Jud. ii, sq. (B. P.) 


Jacobson, William, D.D., an English prelate, 
was born at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, in 1803. He 
matriculated at St. Edmund's Hall in 1823, migrated 
shortly afterwards to Lincoln College, on obtaining a 
scholarship there, and, in 1829, having taken his degree, 
became a fellow of Exeter. He was made bishop of 
Chester in 1865, and died at Oxford, July 12, 1884. 
The chief works of bishop Jacobson were his new edi- 
tion of Nowell’s Cutechisms, his reprint in six volumes 
of the Works of Bishop Sanderson, and his edition of 
the Remains of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp (1838 ; 
dth ed. 1866, 2 vols.). (B. P.) 


Jacobus. See JAMES. 


Jacobus Baranzvs, a Monophysite bishop of 
Edessa, is said to have been born at Tela or Constantia, 
tifty-five miles east of Edessa, towards the close of the 
Sth century. He was early trained in the ministry, 
became a noted ascetic, was called to the Byzantine 
court, but lived there a complete recluse, and was made 
bishop nominally of Edessa, but Virtually metropolitan, 
A.D, 541. Amid the disastrous and troublesome period 
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in which he lived, his courage and energy prolonged 
the cause of the party to which he belonged, especially 
in the famous quarrel with Paul of Antioch. He died 
suddenly, July 30,578. A Liturgy is incorrectly ascribed 
to him (Renaudot, Zit. Or. i, 332), also a Catechesis, 
largely used by the Jacobites (Cave, //ist. Lit. i, 524). 
See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Biog. 8. v. 

Jacobus Sarucensis, made bishop of Botner, a 
little town in the district of Sarug, in Osstroéna, at the 
age of sixty-seven, A.D. 519, and who died two years 
afterwards, is the author of very many ecclesiastical 
works, both in prose and poetry, chiefly of a ritualistic 
or epistolary character, fur which see Smith, Dict. of 
Christ, Biog. 8. v. 


Jacobus, MELANCHTHON WILLiays, D.D., LL.D. 

a Presbyterian minister, was born at Newark, N. J. 

He entered the sophomore class at 

Princeton College in his fifteenth year. and graduated 

in 1834 with the highest honors. In 1835 he entered 

Princeton Theological Seminary, where he not only 

regularly graduated, but spent a fourth year in study, at 

the same time assisting professor J. Addison Alexander 
in the department of Hebrew. In 1839 he was received 
by the Presbytery of New York, and in September was 
ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian Charch of 

Brooklyn, N. Y. At the close of his twelve years pas- 
torate here the Church was one of the most flourishing 
in the city. In the fall of 1850 he made a tour through 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, and returned with great- 
ly improved health. During his absence the General 
Assembly, in May, 1851, had elected him professor of 

Oriental and Biblical literature in the theological sem- 
inary at Allegheny, which position he accepted on his 
return, and was released from his pastoral charge, Oct. 
21,1851. In January, 1858, in addition to his work in 
the seminary, he accepted a call to the Central Church 
of Pittsburgh, which he served for twelve years with 
marked success. In 1866 he made a second tour of 
Europe. He was moderator of the last General Assem- 
bly of the Old School Church in 1869, and conjointly 
with Rev. P. H. Fowler, D.D., presided at the opening 
of the first reunited assembly in 1870. He presented 
the able report on sustentation, which was adopted by 
the General Assembly of 1871, and was secretary of that 
scheme for three vears, until it was merged into the 
Board of Home Missions in 1874. In 1876 he was 
elected secretary of the Board of Education, but de- 
clined the position that he might continue in the min- 
istry. He died Oct. 28, 1876. He had just attended 
a meeting of the Synod of Pittsburgh, and taken an 
active part in its proceedings. On the day preceding 
he had tanght his seminary classes as usual. In 1848 
Dr. Jacobus, while in Brooklyn, published the first vol- 
ume of his Notes on the New Testament. Other volumes 
followed at intervals, the two volumes on Genesis ap- 
pearing in 1864. These commentaries have had an 
immense sale, and are found among all denominations 
of Christians, Besides these he was the author of 
many other and smaller works. Dr. Jacobns stond in 
the front rank of the Biblical scholars of his age. As 
a preacher he maintained all through his ministry a 
high position, while on the platform his addresses were 
always happy and effective. He was a most energetic 


and persistent worker, and his industry was untiring. 


See Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1877, p. 36. 

Jacoby, Lupwic S., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Old Strelitz, Mecklenburg, Ger- 
many, Oct. 21, 1818. His parents being pious Jews, 
he was devoutly trained, and liberally educated. espe- 
cially in the ancient languages. In 1835 he was bap- 
tized by a Lutheran minister. In 1888 he emigrated 
to the United States, and settled. in Cincinnati, O., as 
a physician. He also devoted himself to teaching. 
About that time he was spiritually converted, under 
the preaching of Dr. Nast. In 1841 he was sent to St. 
Louis, Mo., to start the first German mission in that 
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city. Desiring to labor more immediately for his coun- 
irrmen, he was sent, in 1849, to Bremen, Germany, 
where he formed a Methodist Episcopal Society. There 
he continued, faithful in the various offices of presiding 
elder, pastor, editor, book agent, and superintendent for 
twenty years. He then returned to the United States, 
and was transferred to the South-western German Con- 
ference, and stationed at Eighth Street charge, St. Louis. 
In 1873 he was made presiding elder of St. Louis dis- 
trict, whereon he labored faithfully until near his death, 
which occurred in St. Louis, Mo., June 21, 1874. Dr. 
Jacoby’s life was full of devotedness and energy, and 
his death full of peace and blessings. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 88; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, s. v. 


Jacopone pe Toni. 


Jacquemont, Francois, a French Jansenist, was 
born in 1757 at Boën, in the diocese of Lyons, and died 
at St. Étienne in 1835. He published, /nstruction sur 
les Arantages et les Vérités de lu Religion Chrétienne 
(1795):—Aris aux Fidèles, etc. (1796) :—Maximes de 
l'Eglise Gallicane (Lyons, 1818). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Jad Hachezaka. See MAIMONIDES. 


Jaenbert, archbishop of Canterbury, received his 
education at St. Augustine’s, and was consecrated at 
Canterbury, Feb. 2, 766, by Egbert, archbishop of York. 
The great event of this episcopate is the conversion of 
the bishopric of Lichfield into a metropolitan see by 
Offa, king of Mercia, and the consequent spoliation, 
with the loss of dominion, authority, and dignity, of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. ‘There was much to render 
the last years of Jaenbert’s life melancholy, for the pros- 
pects of his country were gloomy in the extreme. 
Thwarted and discomfited to the last, Jaenbert per- 
ceived that his orders to be buried at St. Augustine’s 
would not be obeyed by his chapter if he died without 
the walls of the monastery, and he therefore sought an 
asylum in the place endeared to him by the recollec- 
tion of younger and happier days. He commanded his 
stone coffin to be prepared; his episcopal robes were ar- 
ranged by his bedside; his soul was comforted by the 
pealms sung and the Scriptures read to him by brethren 
who could sympathize with him in his fallen fortunes, 
He died Aug. 11, 790. See Hook, Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Cunterbury, i, 242 sq. 

Jaeshik, in Lamaism, was a Buddha, who brought 
Buddhism to Thibet, A.D. 407. Jakshiamuni, the fifth 
divine Burchan, and the supreme god of the Lamaites, 
caused him to spring forth out of the beautiful Padma- 
flower, knowing what sanctity he would thereby receive, 
and authorized him to bring about the salvation of men. 
Jaeshik undertook, however, only to save the men liv- 
ing in the snowy countries of the north; and he prom- 
ised to carry out this plan with all perseverance, though 
his head should split into ten and his body into a thou- 
sand parts. He first descended into the kingdoms of 
hell, and visited the kingdom of monsters (Birid), then 
that of animals, of men, of evil genii, Asuri and Tägri, 
and there destroyed all pains and torture; for as soon 
as his holy mouth spoke the saving words, “Om-ma-ni- 
pad-mi-hum,” hell no longer existed. After having 
accomplished so much, he began his journey on earth, 
and travelled through the countries beyond the moun- 
tains of snow. There also he spoke his magic words, 
destroved evil, brought good from heaven, and led men 
to the trne religion. Next he ascended into the coun- 
trr of the deities on the Red Mountain. There, to his 
consternation, he again saw many millions of beings 
unmercifally tortured by being bathed in the Otang Sea, 
or sea of fire. The tortures of these unfortunates brought 
forth a tear from each one of his eyes, out of which there 
sprang two goddesses, who promised to assist him, and, 
piscing themselves in his eyes, their power was mani- 
fested by the glances of Jaeshik. He spoke the above- 
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mentioned six words also here, saved the doomed, and 
converted them to faith in the supreme god Jakshiamani, 
so that his work was almost finished. But all the saved 
were not yet strong in the faith, and this troubled him. 
He longed for the blessed land of eternal happiness, his 
home; and suddenly his head split into ten parts and 
his body into a thousand. Burchan joined the latter 
together again, and consoled him by saying that his 
body would become the holiest sanctuary of the world. 
The thousand parts were to become so many hands, 
each with one eye, and were to represent so many 
monarchs. 





Figure of Jaerhik. 


Jafè, Mardechai ben-Abraham, a famous Jew- 
| ish author, resided in 1561 at Venice, whence, during 
a persecution of the Jews, he retreated to Bohemia, 
| and became rabbi in the synagogues of Grodno, Lublin, 
Kremnitz, and Prague. He is the author of the Lebu- 
shim, a series of ten works, which hold a high place in 
the classics of modern Judaism. The general title of 
the series is Mzdy wind, Royal Apparel, from Est. 
vill, 15; and the collection itself is sometimes called 
wid or BwILdT ABO. It consists of (1) Lebush 
tekeleth, or “the Purple Robe;” (2) Lebush ha-chor, or 
“the White Vestment;” (3) Lebush atereth zahab, or 
“the Crown of God;” (4) Lebush butz reargamun, or 
“the Vestment of fine linen and purple ;” (5) Lebush tr 
Shushan, or “the Vestment of the City of Shushan.” 
These five treatises turn upon the objects of the ritual 
codices of the Arba Turim of Jacob ben-Asher (q. v.), 
and the Shulchan Aruch of Joseph Karo (q. v.). The 
remaining five lebushim are exegetical, cabalistic, and 
philosophical. See First, Bibl. Jud. ii, 7 sq.; Etheridge, 
Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 457; De’ Rossi, 
Inzionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 136. (B. P.) 
Jafè, Samuel, a rabbi at Constantinople in the 
latter part of the 16th century, is the author of homilies 
on the Midrashim, on the Pentateuch, and on Esther, 
Lamentations, and Ruth. He afterwards published 
them under the title of "NIM mD. He also published 
homilies on the haggadoth of the Palestinian Talmud. 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 9 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico (Germ. trans].), p. 186. (B. P.) 
Jaga, in Hindûism, is one of the costliest and most 
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honored sacrifices, which the Brahmins offer to the sun 
and the planets, and at which strictly no one from any 
other caste is allowed to be present. In the spring of 
the year a certain spot is selected and cleansed. A hut 
is built, in which several hundred Brahmins can be 
accommodated with seats; in the centre of this the holy 
pillar is erected, Mahadewa's symbol. Around this a 
fire is kindled by rubbing together two pieces of woud ; 
and now all that can find room crowd into the but. 
The remaining Brahmins surround the holy place, so 
that no profane eye desecrate the sanctuary. Then a 
widow is strangled (blood is not allowed to be shed); 
the liver is roasted with butter, divided in as many 
parts as there are Brahmins, and given to them on a 
slice of bread, which they are obliged to eat. Whoever 
does this is said to be specially purified and made sin- 
less; and the Brahmin who kindled the fire and per- 
formed the sacrificial ceremony may take a part of the 
fire to his home, where he is to keep it constantly burn- 
ing, and at his death he is permitted to have his funeral 
pile kindled with it, by virtue of which he enters para- 
dise immediately, without any transmigration of his 
soul. Of course, under the English rule these barbari- 
ties are no longer permitted. 


Jager, JouANN WOLFGANG, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, March 17, 1647, and 
died at Tubingen, April 2, 1720, doctor and professor of 
theology, chancellor, and provost. He is the author of, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, etc. (1710, 2 vols, fol.; Hamburg, 
1709, 1717): —Examen Quietisms :—Separatismus Hodi- 
ernus sub Examen Vocatus: — De Doctrina Communi- 
cationis [diomatum :—Compendium Theologie Positive. 
See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lerikon, s v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 285, 481, 579, 887. (B. P.) 


Jaghatai-Turki [Tartar] (or Tekke Turco- 
man) Version oF THE Scriptures. This dialect 
is vernacular to the Uzbek and Turkish tribes of Tur- 
kestan and Central Asia, and a version of any part of 
the Scriptures into it is of a very recent date. In 1879 
the Rev. James Bassett had completed a translation of 
the gospel of Matthew, with the assistance of a mirza 
from Meshed. After a careful revision made at Teheran, 
the translator carried his version through the press in 
London. A new and revised edition of this gospel was 
again printed at Tiflis, and most of the vowel points, 
which were so numerous in the first edition, were 
omitted, (B. P.) 

Jagnepawadam, in Hindûism, is the cord of the 
Brahmins, a sacred mark or sign of the highest caste, 
which no one else is allowed to carry under severe pen- 
alties. It is made of nine threads of wool, which are 
long enough to be wound one hundred and eight times 
around the hand (because of the one hundred and eight 
legends of Brahma). ‘These nine threads are divided 
into three parts, corresponding to the three Vedas, or 
holy books, and they are then suspended over the right 
shoulder, so as to touch the hip under the left arm. 
This Brahmin-cord places him who carries it above the 
reach of the civil law. 


Jagouth (or Yaghfith), one of the five principal 
gods of the ancient Arabians. He was usually repre- 
sented in the form of a lion, and is mentioned by name 
in the Koran. 

Jahed, AsC-Osmay-Amr6, a Mohammedan doctor 
of the sect of the Motazelites. The name of Jahed, by 
which he is generally designated. is only a surname 
given to him on account of his brilliant eyes. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with Greek literature. He 
gained a great many adherents by his writings and 
eloquence. Among his theological books one is cited 
as being composed in favor of Ali, and containing more 
than a thousand traditions respecting him. The best 
of his works, according to Ibn-Khallican, who cites but 
two, is a treatise on animals, probably borrowed largely 
from Greek writers. Jahed died at Bussora, A.D. 869. 
See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Générale, 8. v. 
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Jais, crpivs, a Benedictine, was born at Mitten- 
wald, Bavaria, March 17, 1750. In 1770 he joined his 
order, was in 1778 professor at the Salzburg Gymnasium, 
and in 1803 professor of theology there. In1814 he retired 
from public duties, and died Dec. 4, 1822. He published, 
Predigten (Munich, 1803, 2 vols.) :— Katechismus (Wurz- 
burg, 1811) :—Haundbuch zum Unterrichte in der christ 
kuthol. Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (1821), and other ascet- 
ical works, See Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 112, 
241, 267, 346, 878. (B. P.) 

Jaish, BARUCH IBN. See IBN-JAISH. 


Jakobi, ADAM FrienRicH Ernst, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Oct. 27,1733. He studied 
at Jena, acted for some time as private tutor, went in 
i768 as military chaplain to Holland, and was in 1775 
appointed superintendent by duke Ernest of Gotha, 
Jakobi died April 3, 1807. He wrote, Diss. Theologica 
de Peccatis Apostolorum A ctualibus (Jena, 1754) :—Ez- 
ercilatio Exegetico-Theologica de Monogamia (Gotha. 
1776), besides a number of historical and pedagogical 
works, See Doring, Die geleArten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Jakshiamuni, in Lamaism, is the supreme god of 
the Thibetians, identical with Buddhu of India, sn 
incarnation of Vishnu, who appears for the fourth time 
to save men. He is the present sovereign of the uni- 
verse. After him there will yet come nine hundred and 
ninety-six Buddhas, before the salvation of men shall 
be finished. The inhabitants of Thibet, Mongolia, Tar- 
tary, China, and Japan hold him to be the only god, 
creator and giver of their religion. 


Jalaguier, Prosper FREDERIC, a French Protes- 
tant theologian, was born Aug. 21, 1795. Having acted 
as pastor at several places, Jalaguier was called in 1833 
to Montauban, to fill temporarily the chair of Christian 
ethics, Two years later he was appointed professor of 
dogmatics, and occupied this office till his death at 
Montauban, March 22, 1864. He published, Le Te- 
motgnage de Dieu (1851):— A uthenticité du Noureau Tes- 
tament (eod.):—Jnspiration du Nouveau Testament (eod.): 
—Simple Erposé de la Question Chrétienne (1852) :— Du 
Principe Chrétien et du Catholicisme, du Rutionalisme et 
du Protestantisme (1855):— Une Vue de la Question 
Scripturaire (1863). In these works he defended with 
great firmness the reality of a supernatural revelation 
and the religious anthority of the Scripture, against the 
writers of the Rerue de Strasbourg. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Jaldabaoth. Sce IALDABAOTH. 


Jalinder, in Hindû mythology, was one of the 
mighty demons which, sprung from Danu, are classed 
and recognised under the name of Danuwas. He was 
dreaded by all the gods, because he was unconquerabie; 
but this was only by the marvellous virtue and purity 
of his wife, who favored no one in heaven or on earth. 
The demon challenged Shiva, and fought with him in 
Mahadewa’s form, and would have come off victorious 
had not Vishnu come to the assistance of the god. This 
he did by taking on the form of a demon just like Ja- 
linder, and, coming to the wife of the latter, overcame 
her virtue, and immediately the dæmon's strength left 
him, so that he was conquered and killed. 


Jalkut (DP5*), i. e. collection, is the title of a 
Midrashic catena of traditional expositions from upwards 
of fifty different works of all ages, many of which are 
of great value. This Midrash extends over the whole 
Bible. The latest edition is the one published at War- 
saw (1876-77). The author of the Jalkut is Simeon 
Cara (q. v.) (B. P.) 

Jalloof Version or Tur Scrrercres. This dia- 
lect (also called Jolof, Woloff, Guiluf, etc.), is spoken by 
a large tribe near Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa, num- 
bering about 50,000 souls. In 1881, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, at the request of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, resolved to print a tentative edition 
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of 500 copies of the gospel of Matthew. The transla- 
tion was made by Rev. R. Dixon, of Bathurst, Gambia, 
who had used his version in the services, and found it 
was understood and liked by the people. See Bible of 
Every Land, p. 407. (B. P.) 


Jam moesta QUIKSCK QUERELA is the beginning 
of the grand burial-hymn of Prudentius (q. v.). ‘This 
hymn, which, as Trench says, is “the crowning glory 
of the poetry of Prudentius,” brings befure us the an- 
cient worship in deserts and in catacombs, and of which 
Herder savs that no one can read it without feeling his 
heart moved by its touching tones. ‘The first stanza 
ruus thus in the original : 


“Jum masta quiesce qnerela, 
Lacrimas empenneg matres, 
Nullus sna pignora plangat, 
Mors haec reparatio vitæ est.” 


And in Caswall’s translation: 


“Cense, ve tearful mourners 
Thus your hearts to rend, 
Denth is life's beginning, 
Rather than its end.” 


A German translation is also found in Schaff’s Deutsches 
Gesangbuch, Nv. 468. (B. P.) 


Jama, in Hindi mythology, is the ruler of a division 
of the infernal region (Nark), and the highest judge 
there, who decides whether the departed souls are to be 
admitted to heaven or go to hell, in which latter case 
they begin their wanderings through life anew. A mir- 
ror, made of pure fire, portrays to him the deeds of all 
men, On a gollen scale, held by his assistants, he 
weighs human deeds, and leads those found wanting to 
Nark, the others to Suerga (heaven). He is a protect- 
ing spirit of virtue and justice, and the most honored 
companion of Shiva. Nevertheless, he is represented 
in a frightful appearance, with hideous features, a num- 
ber of arma, heavy weapons, and riding on a black buf- 
falo with four horns. He lives in Jamapur (city of 
Jama). 


Jamandaga (or Macha Alla) was one of the 
supreme deities of the Kalmucks, He is represented 
somewhat like Herli-Kan, but differs from that deity in 
possessing six arms. His color is blue, and the palms 
of the hands and the soles of his feet are red. Flowers 
and skulls are his crown, and snakes his armlets and 
anklets, while a snake hangs over both shoulders His 
girdle is a string of human heads, In one hand he holds 
a sceptre, in another two cords, In two he holds drink- 
ing-vessels, and in the fifth and sixth the hide of an 
animal. This frightful god crushes with his feet a form 
which has human arms and feet, but a head resembling 
an elephant’s. This idol is also surrounded by good and 
evil demons, 








Figure of Jamandaga. 


Jamanduga, in Thibetanian mythology, is one of 
the eight fearful gods (Nadman-Dobshot), who by their 
might destroy evil, protect the world, and are zealously 
worshipped by the followers of Lamaism. Jamanduga 
is an emanation of the god Monsushari. Jakshiamuni, 
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the supreme god, gave him the most hateful appearance 
that he could devise, in order that he might conquer the 
frightful Tshotahitshalba, the most dreaded of all evil 
demons, who continually seeks to destroy the world, 
In this form Jamanduga is of a bluish color, surrounded 
by flames of fire, and has ten heads, in three rows, one 
of which is that of a bull, another that of a goat, and 
the rest distorted human faces; but the last and topmost 
one is that of a beautiful maiden, to denote his divine 
nature. Twenty arms carry the deadliest weapons and 
instruments of torture, and with twenty feet he walks 
on a heap of crushed men. See JAMANDAGA. 


Jamas, in the mythology of the Antilles, was the 
mother of the great spirit Jokahuna, whom Tonatiks 
sent to the earth in his stead. This goddess was wor- 
shipped on the island Quisqueja (Hayti). She had an 
idol there, at whose side two servants stood, one to call 
the gods together, when the goddess wanted to send 
them out to fulfil her wishes, the other to punish the 
disobedient. 


Jambawat, in Hindi mythology, was an Avatar, 
an incarnation of the supreme god, in the form of a giant 
bear. Rama (an incarnation of Vishnu) appeared for 
the purpose of conquering Ravana, the giant king of 
Cevlon. The gods all suppcrted the latter, with armies 
of apes, of bears, and other animals. Brahma gave the 
bears a king, Jambawat, who came out of the mouth 
of the god, and who possessed the spirit of Brahma. He 
now wished to make the expedition to Cevlon alone, 
but Krishna fought three days with him, until he rec- 
ognized the supremacy of Vishnu (whose incarnation 
Krishna was). Then he followed Rama, with his entire 
army of bears, and assisted him in conquering Ceylon 
and its ruler. 


James, John Thomas, D.D., an Anglican colonial 
bishop, was born in England in 1786. He was educated 
at the Charter House and at Christ Church, Oxford, be- 
came vicar of Flitton, Bedfurdshire, and was elevated to 
the see of Calcutta. He arrived in that city, Jan. 15, 
1828; on June 23 he set out on a visitation to the Up- 
per Provinces of Bengal, and died while on his way to 
the island of Penang, Aug. 22 of the same year. Bishop 
James had acquired some celebrity as an author and 
traveller. He wrote Journal of Travels in Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, etc. (Lond, 1816, 4to) : — Views 
in Russia, Polund, etc., prepared in colors :— The Flem- 
ish, Dutch, and German Schools of Painting ( Lond. 


1822, 8vo). See (N. Y.) Christ. Journal, 1829, p. 191; 


A static Journal, April, 1829; Penang Register, Sept. 10, 
1828; Lowndes, Bibl. Manual, s. v.; Brief Memoirs of 
Bp. J. T. Jumes (Loud. 1830, 8vo); Darling, Cyclop, Bib. 
8. V. 

James, William, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Albany, N. Y., in June, 1797. He received 
an academic and collegiate education, and was ordained 
about the 25th year of his age. He was pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Rochester, N. Y., from 
1825 until 1830 or 1831, and then for a time of the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Montgomery Street, Albany. 
He died in 1868. See Munsell, //istory of A lbuny, iv, 
10. (J.C.S.) 

Jameson, GEORGE, an eminent Scotch portrait 
painter, was born at Aberdeen in 1586, and studied un- 
der Rubens and Vandyck. He died at Edinburgh, in 
1644. The largest collection of his works are at Tay- 
mouth. 


Jammabos, a Shinto order of mountain priests of 
Japan, are a kind of wandering monks, dependent on the 
benevolence of the people for subsistence ; and from the 
circumstance that they go armed with swords or scimi- 
tars, they are sometimes called mountain soldiers. Their 
founder lived about the 6th century. He wandered 
about in deserts, and climbed the steepest mountains, 
subjecting himself to the severest privations. His fol- 
lowers, on entering the order, made a solemn vow to 
renounce all temporal advantages for the prospect of 
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eternal happiness. In course of time they became di- 
vided into two orders, called Tojunfu and Fonsaufa. 
The former are obliged to go on a pilgrimage once a 
year to the mountain of Fikousan (q. v.). The other 
order of Jammabos are obliged annually to pay a visit 
to the sepulchre of their fuunder, which is also situated 
on the tup of a high and almost inaccessible mountain. 
In preparation for this hazardous undertaking, they 
practice frequent ablutions and severe mortifications, 
During their pilgrimage they eat only herbs and roots, 
On their return they go to Miaco, and present a gift to 
the general of the religious order to which they belong, 
who, in turn, bestows some honorable title on the pil- 
grim. At their original institution the Jammabos were 
Shintoists, but they have blended that fourm of religion 
with the worship of strange gods. See SHINTO, 


Jammy, Pierre, a Dominican of Languedoc, who 
died in 1665 at Grenoble, doctor of divinity, is best 
known as the editor of the works of Albertus Magnus 
(21 vols. fol. Lyons, 1651). See Winer, Ilundbuck der 
theol. Lit. i, 914; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (BP.) l 

Jan, JoHANN WILHELM, a Lutheran theologian, was 
bom Nov. 9, 1681. He studied at Wittenberg, was in 
1713 professor of elocution, in 1714 of history, in 1719 
doctor and professor of theology, and died Aug. 27, 1725, 
He wrote, Judicia Eruditorum de Origine Electorum : 
— Historia Are Christiane :—De Censu Romanorum 
Primo :— De Articulis Suobacensibus Augustaune Con- 
JSessionis Fundamento : — De Liturgiis Orientalibus in 
Doctrina de S. Eucharistiu, etc. See Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Hundbuch der 
theol, Lit. i, 611. (B. P.) 


Janes, Edwin L., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, twin brother of bishop E. S. Janes, was born at 
Sheffield, Mass., April (his biographers say May) 27, 
1807. He spent his boyhoud near Salisbury, Conn., 
receiving the rudiments of an English education; 
was converted while teaching school in Columbia, 
N. Y.; and in 1832 entered the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. His appointments were, Asbury Church, West 
Philadelphia; Elizabeth, Plainfield, and Irvington, 
N. J.; Asbury Church, West Philadelphia; then to 
Haddington, Middletown, and Odessa Circuits, Del. , 
then Elkton and St. George’s Church, Philadelphia; 
then was transferred to the New York Conference, and 
sent in turn to Mulberry Street Church; South Second 
Street, Williamsburgh; South Fifth Street (which was 
organized by him); Bridgeport and Middletown, Conn., 
in 1854 and 1855, presiding elder of New Haven District ; 
South Fifth Street, Williamsburgh, three vears; John 
Street and Forsyth Street, New York citv; Flushing 
and Whitestone, L. I.; Summerfield Church, Brooklyn, 
in 1866; Central Church in 1867, and John Street, New 
York city, in 1868 and 1869, where he closed his pas- 
toral life. In 1870 he was appointed district secretary 
or agent of the National Temperance Socicty and Pub- 
lishing House, which office he held until his death, Jan. 
10,1875. Mr. Janes was among the foremost of saintly 
men; an unrivalled pastor; a man of extraordinary 
power in prayer; of rare eloquence in exhortation, 
an ingenious, instructive, effectual preacher, a sound 
theologian, and a devoted temperance worker. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 51; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 

Janes, Edmund Storer, D.D., LL.D., a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born of highly 
respectable but not wealthy parents, at Sheffield, Mass., 
April 27, 1807. He was converted in 1820, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. From 1824 to 
1830 he was engaged in teaching, during which time 
he studied law with the intention of making it the pro- 
fession of his life; but in 1830 joined the Philadelphia 
Conference, and during the first few vears of his minis- 
try, in addition to his work as a minister and his theo- 
logical studies, which were thorough if not broad, stud- 
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ied medicine. He was ordained deacon in 1832, ana 
elder in 1834, and after filling various important charges 
was, in 1838, appointed agent for Dickinson College. In 
1840 he was elected financial secretary of the American 
Bible Society ; and in 1844 was elected to the bishopric 
in conjunction with bishop Hamline, they being the 
last of the bishops who received the vote of the undi- 
vided Church. For more than thirty-one years he dis- 
charged his duties in the episcopal office, travelling in 
all the states except Florida, and in must of the terri- 
tories, besides being president of the Missionary Society, 
of the Board of Church Extension, and of the Sunday- 
school Union and Tract Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, as well as being one of the managers of 
the American Bible Society, of the directors of the 
American Colonization Society, of the trustees of the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, and president of the Minard 
Home, Morristown, N. J. Bishop Janes was in many re- 
spects one of the most remarkable men in the history 
of American Methodism. He inherited the sterling 
mental and moral qualities of his Puritan ancestors; 
possessed a mind of a high order, enriched by generous 
culture, and disciplined by the severest training. He 
was a model platform speaker, ready, earnest, and im- 
pressive; a preacher of rare power, grasp, and eloquence; 
and an administrator of peerless activity, clearness, de- 
cision, patience, and comprehensiveneas. He was a man 
of inflexible principle, thorough, conscientious, and un- 
tiring in labor and devotion; and a Christian of the 
purest humility. He died Sept. 18, 1876. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 365; Simpson, C'yclop. 
of Methodism, a. v.; Life, by Dr. Ridgaway (N. Y. 1882). 


Jangamas, a Hindi sect, the essential characteris- 
tic of which is wearing the Lingam (q. v.), or symbol 
of creative production, on some part of the dress or per- 
son, ‘lhe type is of amall size, made of copper or silver, 
and is commonly worn suspended in a case round the 
neck, or sometimes tied in the turban. In common with 
the worshippers of Siva generally, the Jangamas smear 
their foreheads with ashes, wear necklaces, and carry 
rosaries made of the Rudrdksha seed. The clerical 
members of the sect usually stain their garments with 
red ochre. They are not numerous in Upper India; 
but in the south of India the Jangamas, or Lingcyets, as 
they are often called, are very numerous, and the offici- 
aling priests of Siva are commonly of this sect. They 
are also represented as being very numerous in the 
Deccan. Besides the Jangama priests of Kedarnath, a 
wealthy establishment of them exists at Benares, 


Jänisch, Rupoirn, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg, May 22, 1750. He stud- 
ied at Göttingen, was catechist in his native city, and 
in 1789 pastor of the Lutheran Church at Amsteriam. 
In 1796 he was recalled to Hamburg, and died April 7, 
1826, pastor primarius of St. Catharine's. He wrote, 
Cogitationes de Animi Humani Libertate (Hamburg, 
1770) :—Predigtentwtirfe über die sonn- und festtdqlichen 
Evangelien (1797-1804, 8 parts). See Döring, Lie ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 149. (B. P.) 


Janoab, (1) Or Eruram. Of Khurbet Yunis, 
the modern representative of this place, the Memoirs 
accompanying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 395) give only 
this notice: “ Traces of ruins above a spring.” (2) Or 
NAPHTALIL The Fanuh, thought by some to repiesent 
this place, is a double village, nine and three quarter 
miles south-east from es-Zib (Ecdippa, or Achzil), 
which would fall on the border between Asher au:l 
Naphtali, and is thus described (from Guérin) in the 
Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (i, 198) . 
“ Cisterns cut in the rock, and many cut stones scattered 
over the soil, surrounding platforms or empluyed as 
building material, show that we are here on the site of 
a small ancient city, the name of which is faithfully 
preserved in its modern name.” Lieut. Conder, how- 
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ever, distinguishes this locality from the Janoah of 2 
Kings xv, 29 (see the Memoirs as above, i, 96; but no 
description of the place is given), which he regards as 
the Junúh lying four miles south of the Leontes (Nahr 
Kasiniveh), and six and a quarter miles east of Tyre; 
but this would fall within the tribe of Asher. 


Jansen (Lat. Jansenius), Jacques, a Belgien theo- 
logian, was born at Amsterdam in 1547. He studied at 
Louvain, vas in 1575 first president of the newlv-founded 
Augustinian college, in 1580 professor of theology, in 
1614 dean, and died July 30, 1625. He wrote, Justructio 
Cutholici Ecclesiusta :— Enarratio in Exodi xv et Deut- 
eron, zīxrii : — Commentur. in Jobum: —In Nuhum et 
Habacuc Prophetas: — in Cantica Cunticorum: — In 
Psalmos Davidis :—In Evangelium Johannis. See An- 
drea, Biblivthecu Belgica; Miræus, Elogia Jllustrium 
Belgii Scriptorum ; Jöcher, A llyemeines Gelehrten-Lez- 
ikon, 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Relig- 
ieuses, s, v. (B. P.) 

Jansens, ELrxoa Franciscus, a Dutch Domini- 
can, who died in 1715, was one of the most famous can- 
onists of his time. He wrote, Autoritas D. Thoma 
Aquiautis (1604) :—Certissimum quid Certissimæ Veri- 
tatis pro Doctrina Doctoris Angelici :—Controrersiæ in 
Hereticos Opusculum (Autwerp, 1673) :—Suprema Ro- 
muni Pontificis Autoras (1689) :—De Romani Pontifi- 
cis Autoritate et Infullibilitate (1690) :— Forma et Esse 
Ecclesiæ Christi (1702) :— Dissertationes de Principali- 
oribus Quæstivnibus hoc Tempore in Sculis Dispututis 
(1707). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop, des Sciences Re- 
ligienses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Janssens, Abraham, an eminent Flemish paint- 
er, was born at Antwerp in 1569, and at an early age 
executed a number of works fur the churches of Fian- 
ders, which rank him among the ablest artists of the 

Flemish school. His paintings in the Church of the 
Carmelites at Antwerp, representing The Virgin and the 
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held. The most commonly accepted view is that he was 
a deified king of ancient Italy. About his worship in 
Rome the following is related: Numa dedicated a sanc- 
tuary to his honor, which 
was opened in time of war 
and closed in time of peace. 
This goes to show that he 
was a god of war, as also 
his by-name “Quirinus.” 
He is represented with a 
double face, sometimes with 
fuur heads. In his right 
hand he carried a staff (the 
symbol of augury), in his — 
left a key (god of doors, for Fignre of Janus on an an- 
Janua signities door), On cient coin. 

his fingers the number three hundred was written on 
one hand, the number sixty-five on the other, desig- 
nating him the god of the vear. 





Janvier, Georck Wasunincton, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born of Huguenot descent at Cant- 
well's Bridge (now Odessa), Del., Jan. 22, 1784. In his 
twentieth year he joined the Presbyterian Church, and 
began his preparatory studies with his pastor, Rev. Dr, 
Read, and continued them at Princeton, but did not 
graduate. He was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
Castle, Sept. 26, 1810; spent one year in itinerant preach- 
ing ; became pastor at Pittagrove, N. J., May 13, 1812; 
and died there June 9, 1865. He was moderator of the 
Synod of New Jersey, and was a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. See Wilson, Presb. Hist, Almanac, 
1866, p. 115. 


Japan. This archipelago in eastern Asia consists 
of one large island, Hondo (mainland or continent), not 
called Nippon by the natives, but formerly so named 
by foreigners, three other large islands, Shikoku (four 
provinces), Kiushiu (nine provinces), and Yézo (unez- 


Infunt, and The Entombment, are highly commended. 
In the cathedral at Ghent is an Ecce J/omo, and a De- 
scent from the Cross worthy of Rubens himself. His 
masterpiece is the Resurrection of Lazarus, in the col- 


|. plored lund), a number of outlying islands, Sado, Oki, 
| Iki, Tsushima, Awaji, Goto, etc., and the more distant 
| groups, the Kuriles (smokers), Bonin (no man’s), and 
| Riu Kiu (Aanging fringe-tussels or sleeping dragon), with 


lection of the elector - palatine. He probably died in 
1631. See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spooner, 
Bug. Hist. cf the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Janssens, Hans Herman, a Dutch theologian, 
was born in 1783, and died at Leyden in 1855, professor 
uf exegesis and dugmatics. He published //ermeneutica 
Sacra (Liege, 181%, 2 vols.; Paris, 1851; ‘Turin, 1858), 
a work which is held in bigh repute among Catholics, 
and has also been translated into French (Paris, 1827, 
1833). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Reli- 
geases,s.v. (B. P.) 

Janum. For this locality Conder suggests (Tent 
Work, ii, 337) the present Bent Nuim, which lies three 
miles east of Hebron (a position possible, perhaps, for 
tbe group of towns with which it is associated in the 
sacred text), with cisterns in the vicinity, and thus de- 
scribed (from Guérin) in the Memoirs accompanying 
the Ordnance Survey (iii, 325) : 

“Here I eaw iv many places ancient materials employed 
in Arab buildings. Several fragments of wall still u Phn 
io goud cnt stones attructed my attention. I visited a 
txmgne which covers, according to the tradition of the 
peuple, the tomb of Lot. The coffin shown to me consists 
of a great wouden coffer, covered with a carpet, and prob- 
ably contains the body of some modern santon revered 
ander the name of Abraham’s nephew. Around this 
sanctaary extends a conrt surrounded by a square gallery, 
which is itself enclosed by a wall bailt of stones belong- 
iag to different periods. On one of them I distinguished 
the trace of a matilated cross, and one of the people told 
me that the mosque is supposed to have ancceeded a 
Christian Church. It is at once a sacred editice and a 
f mires», for the terraces which cover the gallery are pro- 
vided with a parapet pierced with luopholes.... I was 
told by the sheik that the place nsed to be called Kefr 
Rereik, which confirms Robineon’s identification of the 
pisce with Jerome's Caphar Barnebo,”’ 


Janus, in Roman mythology, was a god, concerning 
whose original signification the most contrary views were 


nearly four thousand islets, The area of this empire, 
called by the natives Nihon or Nippon (sunrise), or Dai 
Nihon Koku (great land of the sun's root, or origin), is, 
by survey of 1874, 146,571,727, square miles, and the 
population, by census of 1874, 33,623,373 souls, Hondo 
contains nearly 15,000,000 people, and, with the islands 
immediately south and next to it, may be called Old 
Japan (native Oyashima, eight greut islands), because 
historically conquered and colonized in early times. 
New Japan comprises later acquisitions and colonies, 
such as Yézo and Riu Kiu. 

The origin of the dominant race in Japan is not yet 
entirely clear to scholars, but traditions all point to 
Corea and northern Asia as the ancestral seats of that 
conquering race which, near the Christian æra, descend- 
ed upon the land over which they saw the sun rise. 
They found other races on the svi] whom they sub- 
dued. Many of the subjugated were doubtless of near 
Asian origin, like their conquerors, but there were also 
the straight-eyed, black-haired Ainos, who now occupy 
only Y6zo and the Kuriles, whither they were in early 
times (from the 4th to the 13th century of our æra) 
driven. The conquerors, by the superiur force both of 
their fetiches and dogmas, as well as of their valor, 
arms, and agriculture, made conquest only after long 
struggles. ‘The farmers and warriors finally pacified 
the fishers and hunters, and established both their po- 
litical rule and imported religion, Shintd, over “all 
within the four seas.” The first mikado or emperor, 
deilied as Jimmu Tennõ (hearenly king), is said to have 
begun to reign B.C. 667, in his miya or palace-temple, 
near the miyako (city) of Kidto—but of Japanese dates, 
until the introduction of almanacs and writing, with 
methods for keeping record of time, from China, in the 
8d century and later, no one can speak with certainty, 
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and Japanese traditions that antedate the Christian 
æra are chronologically worthless. 

The first form of government was a rude species of 
feudalism, in which the mikado was suzerain, and his 
relatives or captains were rulers of the conquered land, 
which had been duly parcelled out into districts. This 
order of things continued until the 7th century, when 
the centralized system of pure monarchy, introduced 
from China, was carried out, and the mikado, as sole 
ruler, was assisted by six boards or ministries of gov- 
ernment, and all provincial officers were appointed in 
and sent out from Kioto. Several centuries were nec- 
essary to bring this method to perfection, and in the 
distant provinces military families who had kept the 
peace and put down insurrections at first made them- 
selves necessary to the central government, and later, 
at the capital, transferred their energies to ambitious 
schemes in the palace itself. The introduction of 
Buddhism led the mikados to neglect the sceptre, and 
to become Buddhist monks, or live in gross licentious- 
ness under cover of a professedly holy life. ‘This paved 
the way for the rise of the shoguns (known later as 
kubo sama, “ Tycoon,” etc.), who gradually concentrated 
the powers of the executive in their own hands, while 
nominally the mikado was the fountain of bonors. Ex. 
aggerating the mikado’s “ spiritual ” importance for his 
own ends, the shogun usurped the functions of military 
and civil administration, and held the army, the treas- 
ury, and the appointing power. Yoritomo, at Kama- 
kura, in 1192, began the dual system of government, 
which, with slight intermissions, lasted until 1868, 
though Iyevasu, at Yedo, in 1604, established the or- 
der of things in Japan witb which, until 1868, foreign- 
ers have been most familiar. Side by side with this 
spectacle of two rulers and two capitals grew up the 
elaborate feudalism of Japan, which has so attracted the 
attention of students, and which in its perfected devel- 
opment was unique in Asia. 

The story of the introduction of Portuguese Chris-, 
tianity into Dai Nippon, as given by professor Schem 
in volume iv, is in the main an admirable one. We 
note only the following needed corrections: Tanéga 
(seed island) for Yanega, Hidévoshi for Fide Yose, Ivé- 
yasu fur Yie Yazoo, Hirado fur Firando, Yedo fur Yeddo, 
Bakafu for Rankfu, Isé for Isvay, Riobu for Ryoby, ete. 
We may add that, in 1877, most interesting relics—ducu- 
ments, books, tapestrv—of the Japanese embassy to the 
pope were discovered, and that while in Japan, in 1878, 
the writer identified the place of imprisonment and 
burial of “Sedotti” (Jean Baptiste Sidotti), “the last 
Catholic priest” who, in 1709, landed in Japan, and 
“ was never again heard of” until the Rev. S, R. Brown, 
D.D., unearthed the account of his inquisition and trial, 
written by a Japanese scholar. Further, the recently 
found correspondence of the Dutch superintendents of 
Déshima requires us to relieve the Hollanders of much 
of the odium resting on their names for assisting with 
cannon to crush the “Christian” insurrection at Shima- 
bara, in 1627 (not “at the close of the 16th century”), 
in which very much fewer than seventy thousand 
“Christians” were either concerned or injured. 

For two centuries and a half after the expulsion of 
the Romish priests, the supposed extirpation of Chris- 
tianity, and sealing of all the doors of the empire against 
foreign influences, Japan rested in peace in the calm of 
despotism. But while the successors of Ivéyasu, in 
Yedo, supposed that the duarchy feudalism and national 
isolation were permanently established, great currents 
of thought began to move under the surface. ‘These 
were finally to break out in floods that should sweep 
away the old and bring in a new æra never dreamed 
of by ancient or modern man in Japan. ‘These move- 
ments were intended to effect the overthrow of the 
shogun and his abasement as the emperor's vassal, the 
replacement of the mikado on his throne as sole ruler, 
the abolition of the feudal system, the disestablish- 
ment of Buddhism, and the restoration of Shint6 as 
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the state cultus. All was ready, or nearly so, for up- 

heaval, when the squadron of American steamers, under 

commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, swept into the 

bay of Yedo, July 8, 1853. After his treaty, and those 

made later by Townsend Harris, our consul-general, and 

European envoys, and the opening of the ports to for- 

eign residence aud commerce, the men who had wrought 

to undermine the shdgunate bent their energies to the 

expulsion of the foreigners and the dictatorial isolation 

of “the holy country ” from the rest of the world, The 

advent of fureigners precipitated a crisis long preparing, 

and in the chaos of conflicting elements that kept the 

country in commotion from 1859 to 1870 foreigners 
resident on the soil could see little but the occasional 
outbursts of incendiarism, assassination, riots, and blood- 

shed, culminating in the civil war of 1868-70. In this 
the progressive party was successful. The mikado was 
reinstated to supreme power in the capital, which had 
been removed from Kidto to Yedo (bay-door)—which 
received the new and more appropriate name, TOkid 
(eastern cupital)—the office of shégun was abolished, and 
its last incumbent retired to Shidzuoka (where he died 
in 1884), feudalism was abolished, and the three hun- 
dred or less petty territorial rulers or daimios were re- 
tired to private life in Tökiõ, the hereditary pensions 
of the military-literati, or idle privileged classes, were 
capitalized and extinguished, society was reconstructed 
on the simplified basis of “the three classes,” nobles, 
gentry, and common people. From the centralized 
government in TOkid now proceeded the most radical 
measures of reform, political, social, and mora), which, 
in their rapidity and frequency, served to show that 
the mikado’s advisers were making all haste to be 
“civilized.” The goal of their agonizing race was the 
equality of Japan among the nations of Christendom, 
and the abolition of the odious extra-territuriality clause 
from the treaties. Dependence was not placed alone 
upon development of industrial and military resources, 
although these were carefully attended to, and wisely, 
for new Japan was not yet purged of the old spirit of 
feudalism. Several insurrections had to be quelled, one 
of them, the Satsuma rebellion in 1877, being on a scale 
which threatened for a time the very existence of the 
government, and cost the country twenty thousand lives 
and a hundred million dollara. By means of telegraphs, 
steamers, improved rifles, ships, and cannon, backed by 
the valor of peasant conscripts, led by officers of modern 
education, peace was won after seven months’ war. 
Political education by means of newspapers (now two 
thousand in number in Japan, or more than in both 
Spain and Russia) and debating-clubs proceeded apace, 
resulting finally in the establishment of local assem- 
blies, a franchise based on property qualification, and 
the solemn oath-bound promise of the mikado that, in 
1890, a national parliament should be formed, and the 
government (changed from absolute despotism) become 
a limited monarchy. And this in Asia! Such is the 
politica] outlook in Japan. Let us now glance at her 
religious condition. 

When the treaties lifted the seals from the closed 
doors of the empire, and missionaries from the three 
great divisions of the Christian Church entered Japan, 
the Roman Catholics searched at once for, and soon 
found, remnants of the 17th century converts, number- 
ing in all probably five thousand. Preserving a few 
Latin words of sacred import, and some of the charac- 
teristic forms of the Roman ritual, with here and there 
an image or picture of the Virgin or of Jesus, these de 
scendants of the martyrs were, despite their debased 
and half heathenish condition, Atrisfans. With this 
advantage of historic continuity the Roman Cathulics 
began their work simultaneously with the Ruaso-Greeks 
and American Protestants. Persecutions soon broke 
out, and were carried on both by the old shégun’s and 
the new mikado’s government. The writer has a vivid 
recollection of seeing, on a bitter cold winter's day, in 
the mountains of Echizen, a gang of these wretched 
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prisoners roped together and led by jailers while tramp- 

ing m the snow to their place of duress in the volcano 

craters of Kaga. The intercession of diplomatists, and 

especially of the Rev. G. F. Verbeck, then the trusted 

servant of the government, and president of the Im- 

perial University of Tõkiõ, finally stopped these inhu- 

man proceedings. Fear of the censure of Christian na- 

tions, and their threatened final refusal to expunge the 

extra-territoriality clause from the treaties, have com- 

pelied the Japanese to cease from persecution in every 

form. In 1872 the anti-Christian edicts, which, since 

160), had denounced “the corrupt sect,” and promised 

rewards to informers, were removed. Later, both | 
Buddhism and Shintõ were disestablished, the depart- 

ment of religion was abolished, and the vexatious bur- 

ial laws repealed, “ and thus it has been brought to pass 

that Christianity has been, by the action of the Japan- 

ese government itself, placed upon a footing of perfect 

equality with the old-established and recognized re- 

ligions of Japan. In other words, within twenty-five ! 
years from the first Protestant mission in the empire, | 
Christianity secures a position before the law which it | 
gained in ancient Rome only after the delays and per- 
secutions of over three centuries.” 

About thirty Protestant missionary societies now | 
have representatives in Japan, most of them from Amer- 
ica. In addition to the usual methods of missionary 
work by the foreign teachers, the Japanese themselves 
carry on matters pretty much in their own way. Al- | 
most every form of Christian effort in vogue among us | 
is quickly adopted by the Japanese brethren. Preach- | 
ing services held in public halls and theatres by a number 
of speakers during several days in succession are very 
popular and effective. Social meetings for the promotion 
of harmony and Christian fellowship are frequently held 
in individual churches or unitedly by different churches 
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Missionaries .........-.66. 5 
Priests (Japanese)......... 11 
Ordained Ministers........ — 
Unordained Evangelists, 106 
Catechiats, ete......... 
Bible women.........0.... — 
Converts............ ...... 868 
Contributions..... —— $1878 
Schools: — 
Theological............. == 
Students .............. 71 74 — 
Mixed................... 89 2020 = 
Scholurs............... 1020 — — 
Boy 9 — — 
holars. .............. 454 — — 
Oirlsꝰ ................... 15 — — 
Scholnre. .............. 556 — — 
Sunday.................. 109 — — 
Scholars............... 4132 — z 
Organized chnrehes....... 93 — 148 
Churches or chapels....... — 80 — 
Preaching places.......... ? — 281 
Hospit als. ................. 5 n — 
In-patienta. ............... 795 — — 
Diapensaries. .............. 8 — — 
| Patients ..... ............. 24,598 — = 
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progress made by the Japanese, results either directly 
or indirectly from missionary labor, suggestion, or stim- 
ulus. In addition to their preaching, teaching, trans- 
lation, and healing, they have conferred upon natives 
and foreigners alike a lasting benefit of incalculable im- 
portance by their aids to the mastery of the language, 
and their other publications, The following statistics 
of Christianity in Japan are from the paper read before 
the Osaka Conference in April, 1883: 

















Protest- | Roman 
ant. Catholic. 













Bishops 







Of the dangers that beset the churches of Christ in 
Japan we do not here speak, but refer the reader to the 


or denominations. The Japanese are good public speak- following recent works for a more thorough study of 


ers, enjoying the privilege of a participation in — 


worship, and being emotional and sympathetic. There 
are few of those pauses of dead silence which so afflict 
our own meetings for prayer. The telegraph, now ram- 
ifving throughout Japan, often bears such messages as 
these, “ Konnichi Mitami Kudari, Kitokwai furuu” (to- 
day the Holy Spirit has come down, and the meetings 
are full of fervor). Prayer-meetings held exclusively 
for and by women, scripture - reading leagues, voung 
men’s Christian associations, popular lecture courses, 
and religions periodicals, edited by native Christians, 
supplement the foreign missionary's work, and that 
of the American, Scotch, and Bible societies, and thus 
fill the whole land with light and truth. Old mission- 
aries declare that the native Church members, who are 
very apt at first to join the Church from intellectual 
conviction, show a most cheering growth in spiritual 
knowledge. The preaching of the young licentiates or 
pastors, at first dealing almost exclusively with moral- 
ity, becomes more spiritual, Christ and his cross being 
the prominent theme. The complete New Test. has 
now been in the hands of the Japanese fur five years, 
and the vear 1886 will, D. V., see the completed Bible 
in their bomes. ‘The Scriptures are published in three 
styles of print and diction, so that all classes may read 
them. Ninety thousand copies and portions of the 
Scriptares, and one hundred and sixty thousand tracts 
were distributed by the tract societies last year. Turn- 
ing away from China as the mother country of knowl- 
edge and inspiration, the Japanese now look to Europe 
and America. A company of literary men and scholars 
are endeavoring to do away with the use of Chinese 
ideographa, and to print books and newspapers in the 
Koman character. Familiarity with their own pho- 
netics, or syllabary of forty-eight letters, makes the 
final adoption of the Roman alphabet easy. The Ro- 
maji-kai is the newspaper in which they are showing 
bow a native boy may now learn to read better in ten 
months than he could of old in ten years, 
Mach of the literary, social, political, as well as moral 


the country and people, and the work fur Christ in the 
sunrise kingdom. 

 Literature.— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan (1874-85), vol. i-xiv; Léon Pagés, Histoire de la 
Religion Chrétienne au Japon; Griffis, The Mikado's Em- 
pire (New York, 1876; 4th ed. 1884); Corea, the Her- 
mit Nation (ibid. 1882); Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 
(ibid. 1881); Rein, Japan (ibid. 1884), and the works 
of baron De Hubner, E. Warren Clark, E. J. Reed, Isa- 
bella Carruthers, W. Gray Dixon, Henry Faulds, and 
others. (W. E. G.) 


Japanese Version or THE Scriptrcres. The 
honor of translating the first portion of Scripture into 
the language of the extensive empire of Japan belongs 
to the late Dr. Gtttzlaff (q. v.). About the year 1835 
three shipwrecked Japanese mariners arrived at Macao 
on their voyage homewards, and during the few months 
that they remained in that city Dr. Gützlaff availed 
himself of their aid in translating the gospel of John 
into their language. This translation was printed at 
| Singapore about 1838. In this version the word used 
| for God was Gokuraku, the term the Buddhists use for 
paradise or the state of supreme bliss. For Logos or the 
Word he used Kashtkoi mono, the wise or clever person; 
for Holy Spirit, Kami. While in England Dr. Gitzlaff 
proposed, in 1849, to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, to have the Scriptures printed in the Japanese 
tongue. The Acts of the Apostles and the epistles of 
John were consequently printed according to Gitzlaff's 
translation. 

As the style of his version was found inferior, and 
little likely to prove acceptable to the better educated 
‘in Japan, a new translation was undertaken by Dr. 
| Bettelheim, a medical missionary and convert from 

Judaism. He was sent to the Loochoo islands in 1846, 
and while there made a translation of the New Test. 
While in Hong Kong he published the gospel of Luke, 
under the care of the bishop of Victoria, and at the ex- 
pense of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. It was printed on blocks, in royal octavo size, 
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with Gützlaffs Chinese translation at the top of the 
page, and Bettelheim’s, in the Loochoo dialect, at the 
bottom, in Katakana, or the character used for scientific 
works. When Bettelheim left Japan in 1854 he took 
up his residence in Chicago, and from this place he of- 
fered, in 1860, to sell his translation to the United States 
government. The government, wishing to know its 
merits, sent a copy of one of the gospels and a grammar 
he had compiled to its minister resident in Japan, Mr. 
Harris, to be examined by scholars there and reported 
on. Mr. Harris not knowing what better to do, sent it 
to Drs. Brown and Hepburn, two missionaries, but 
whether from the peculiarities of the dialect, or out of 
very imperfect knowledge of the Japanese language at 
that early day of their residence there, they could not 
make anything out of it. So it was returned to Mr. Har- 
ris with an unfavorable report. Dr. Bettelheim, how- 
ever, revised his work in Chicago, with the assistance 
of a Japanese, bringing it more into conformity with 
the pure Japanese. This revision, consisting of the 
four gospels and Acts, was offered to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and purchased by them. It was 
printed at Vienna in 1872 for that society, in the Hira- 
gama character, which is more generally understood in 
Japan than the Kantakana, in which it was written. 

This publication was the only direct effort made by 
that society as a temporary measure until something 
better could be prepared. The committee appointed by 
the missionary convention commenced its sittings in 
June, 1874, ‘There were invited to meet and participate 
in the work of translation the Rev. R. S. Maclay, of the 
American Episcopal Mission; Rev. N. Brown, D.D., of 
the American Baptist Mission; the Rev. John Piper, 
of the Church Missionary Society; and the Rev. W. B. 
Wright, of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Mr. Piper and Mr. Wright, owing to their residing at | 
such an inconvenient distance, could not meet the com- 
mittee. Dr. Nathan Brown sat with the committee 
about eighteen months, until January, 1876, when he 
resigned, and continued to prosecute the work of transla- 
tion alone. The other members of the committee con- 
tinued at the work of translation and revision with but 
slight interruption, Dr. Maclay being absent about 
eighteen months, owing to other duties, and Dr. Brown 
being compelled through ill-health to cease work in 
July, 1879, The committee finished their work of 
translation and revision of the New Test. Nov. 3, 1879, 
about five vears and six months after they had com- 
menced. The work was cut on blocks and published 
in the following order: Luke, August, 1875; Romans, 
March, 1876; Hebrews and Matthew (revised), Janu- 
ary, 1877; Mark (revised), April, 1877; epistles of John, 
June, 1877; Acts, September, 1877; Galatians, January, 
1878; John, gospel (revised), May, 1878; 1 Corinthians, 
August, 1878; 2 Corinthians, September, 1878; Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Ist and 2d Thessalonians, June, 1879 ; 
Philemon, James, Ist and 2d Peter, Jude, Colossians, 
Revelation, April, 1880. As to the literary stvle of the 
translation—a matter of no small importance—the fol- 
lowing statement, made by the Rev. Dr. J. C. Hepburn 
on the occasion of celebrating the completion of the 
Japanese version of the New Test., April 19, 1880, at 
Tokio, will be of interest: 

“In this country, where, from the earliest times, the 
Chinese langnage and literature has had such a powerful 
influence upon the cultivation and language of the people, 
it wag, at the very first, n matter of considerable anxlety 
in what literary style our work should be bronght out to 
make it moet acces ayle and asefal. The conclusion was 
not difficult to arrive at: that—avoiding on the one hand 
the quasi-Chinese style, only intelligible to the highly ed- 
ncated, echolarly, and comparatively very amall rtion 
of the people; and on the other hand, a vulgar colloquial, 
which, though easily underetood, might make the Script- 
ures contemptible — we should choose that style which, 
while respected even by the so-called literati, was ensy 
and intelligible to all classes. We thus adhered to the 
vernacular, or pire Japanese, and to a style which may be 
called classical, in which many of their best books in- 
tended for the common render are wrftten. And our more 
enlarged experience baa given us no reason to regret our 
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| first determination, bat rather to be more and more satis. 
fied with it, and to believe that in this, as well as in mau 
other matters, we have been nuder the guidance of a kind 
and all-ruling Providence.” 


The committee had assistance from several Japanese 
scholars, among whom Mr. Okuno and Mr. Matsuvama 
are mentioned. Of the latter it is said, “He has been 
with the committee from the first and throughout its 
whole work. He has been our chief dependence, as- 
sistant, and arbiter in all cases of difficulty. Whatever 
virtue there is in our Japanese text, it is mainly, if not 
altogether, owing to his scholarly ability, the perfect 
knowledge he has of his own language, his conscientious 
care, and identifying himself with the work.” At pres- 
ent the New Test. is circulated in Japan in the fullow- 
ing editions: 


1. The Standard, or Kanamejiri, New Testanient.—This 
is a republication of the New Tert. completed in 1890, 
with such changes as the translation committee finally 
decided npon. 

2. The Romanized New Testament; or, Warera no ahu 
Iyesu Kirisuto no Shin Yaku zen sho.—This is the Japan- 
ese of the Standard New Test., in Roman letter. The 
transliteration was done by Dr. Hepbarn. The Daily Ga- 
zette of Yokohama, Oct. 16, 1880, has the following notice 
concerning the editor: “The labors of this m est but 
excellent philanthropist and Japanese scholar inthe canses 
of learning and Christianity in Japan are well known. 
His dictionary, Japanese-Rnglisbh and English-Japaneee, 
was the firat work of its kind published in this conntry, 
and notwithstanding the more elaborate and copion: con- 
tribution of Mr. Satow, it etill retains ite high rank for 
— and general neefulners. In the midst of other 
occupatione, Dr. Hepburn has fonnd time to add to his 
literary repntation a complete Romanized version of the 
New Test, a piece of work which can be bnt imperfectly 
estimated 7 ts extent, which embraces six hundred and 
fifty-three closely printed royal octavo pages. 

“Of the quality of the translation we do not feel compe 
tent to form an opinion. Dr. Hepburn’s close association 
with the gentlemen who nndertook the work is itself a 
guarantee of excellence: but we may, at a later time, 
bave occasion to notice it critically. 

“The American Bible Society is to be congratnlated on 
this valuable addition to its library, and the thanks of 
all who desire the promotion of good works are dne to 
thoee whoee labor haa yielded this good fmit.” 

8. The Common Reader's, or Sohirakana, New Testament. 
—In thie the common cursive Japanese character is used, 
almost alone, with but very few Chinese characters. It 
is intended to meet the wante of the moat illiternte. The 
first volnme will appear in a few days, aud the entire 
work will be fluished, we hope, before the close of the 
year. It will bea volnme Pigha thinner thau the Stand- 
ard New Test. The Rev. Mr. Knox, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, has kindly snperintended the proof-reading. 

4. The Shi na New Testament.—In this style the 
angular J apanese kana are used, with prea Chinese char- 
acters. It ie thought that this will be the favorite edition 
with the scholarly classes, It is of jnat about the eame 
size as the Standard, and ite cost and selling price will he 
the same. The proof-reading of this work bas been un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Hepburn. 

5. The Chino-Japanese, or Kunten, New Testament and 
Paalma.—The New Test. was prepared by the Rev. D.C. 
Greene, D.D., and the Psalme M the Rt. Rev. W. C. Win- 
iams, D.D. This is an adaptation of the Bridgman and 
Culbertson Chinese translation for the nse of Japanese 
readers, In the words of Dr. Greene, “ The word ater 
is the name given to the diminutive characters written 
on the right side of the Chinese ideographs. There, 
which consist for the most part of the Japanese phonetic 
charactere, serve to supply the terminations of the Jap- 
nanese verbs and euch particles as are not found in the 
Chinese construction. Besides the kunfen, there are cer- 
tain numerals and arbitrary signs placed on the left of 
ench column, which indicate theJapaneee order of thought. 
By the insertion of these marka, this book becomes sub- 
stantially a translation into Japanese of the Chinese ver- 
sion above mentioned.” 


A commencement with the translation of the Old Test. 
into Japanese has also been made. Delegates of the 
Protestant missions in Japan met in Tokio, May 10, 1878, 
to consider principally plans for translating the Old 
Test. A permanent translation committee was ar- 
ranged for, to consist of one member from cach mission, 
to be elected by the mission itself, who are to assign the 
work of translating the different portions of the Old 
Test. to various sub-committees; and the results of their 
labors are to be submitted to a general revising com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the permanent committee. 
The revision committee is made up of Drs. Hepbarn, 
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Brown, Maclay, and the Rev. Messrs. Green and Piper. 
As to the progress made in the Old Test. translation, we 
learn from the different reports of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society that most of the books have been 
translated, and that some have already been printed. 
Besides the reports of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, compare also the Bible Society Record of the 
American Bible Society. (B. P.) 


Japhia. Its modern representative, Yåâfu, lies one 
and a half miles south-west of Nazareth. It contains 
no ancient remains, except a few broken columns, and 
about thirty cisterns, For a description of the numer- 
ous grain-pits cut in the rocks see the Memoirs accom- 
panying the Ordnance Survey, i, 353 sq. 

Jarmuth or Jupan. The modern representative 
of this place, Khurbet el- Yarmuk, lies one and a half 
miles north-west of Beit-Nettif, of which the Memoirs 
to the Ordnance Survey give only this meagre descrip- 
tion (iii, 128): “ Heaps of stones, foundations, and cis- 
terns,” with a reference to “section A, Jarmuth,” which 
contains no allusion to it, 


Jarrom, WILLIAM, an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Ely Place, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, July 
29, 1814. After leaving school he spent some time in 
study at home, and in teaching the classics, He was 
for some time pastor of a church at Northampton, where 
he also conducted a school. He resigned his pastorate 
in 1841, but continued his school until he went as a 
missionary to China in 1845. While there, he labored 
at Ningpo with much success, He returned to England 
in 1851, and settled at Isleham in 1852. He removed 
to Kegworth in 1856, where he opened a boarding- 
school, and preached frequently. In 1868 he went to 
Barton as co-pastor, and in 1874 to West Vale, near 

- Halifax, as pastor. He finally removed to Coningsby, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire, where he taught and preached 
until a few days before his death, Feb. 28, 1882. See 
Baptist Hund-book for 1883, p. 266. 


Jattir. The modern representative of this, Khur- 
bet Attir, lies fonr and a quarter miles south-east of ed- 
Dhoheriveh, and nine and three quarter miles north of 
Tell Milh (Moladah), and is thus described in the Me- 
mars accompanying the Ordnance Survey (iii, 408): 
“ Foundations, and heaps of stones; a great many caves; 
a ruined masonry tomb; several fallen pillar-shafts and 
cisterns, There is a kubbeh [dome] at the ruin, which 
stands on a knoll. Many of the caves have masonry 
arches to the doors. A large building remains, four 
courses of the wall being left. Below the ruins on the 
hill-side ia a large oil-press.” 

Jaubert (De Barrault), Jean, a French prelate and 
theologian, was the son of Emeri, count of Barrault, and 
studied at La Flèche, both philosophy and theology, as 
an abbot of St. Pierre de Sulognac, in the diocese of 
Limoges. He was consecrated bishop of Bazas at Rome, 
in August.1612. Two years afterwards he was at the as- 
sembly of the clergy at Paris. He had been designated 
as grand-almoner to Henrietta Maria of France, queen 
of England, but the Protestants succeeded in preventing 
him from getting that position. In 1630 he was ap- 
pointed archbishop of Arles. He presided over the as- 
sembly of the clergy, in 1635, at Paris, where he died, 
July 30, 1643, leaving Erreurs et Fuussetés Remarquables 
(Bordeaux, 1622-31). See Hoefer, Nour. Bing. Gene- 
rule, 8. v. 


Jauk (or Yauls), one of the five deified men men- 
tioned in the Koran as having been worshipped by the 
ancient Arabians. They are supposed to have been 
antediluvians who had been distinguished for their 
virtues. ‘Ihe Arabians represent Jauk under the figure 
of a horse. 

Javanese Version or tHe Scriptures. The 
language spoken on the island of Java is, next to Ma- 
layan, which is distinct from it, the most polished and 
most cultivated of Polynesian dialects, Since A.D. 


1400, when the Javanese embraced Mohammedanism, 
many Arabic words have been adopted, by which the 
native deficiency of the dialect in abstract terms has 
been ın some measure supplied. There are two prin- 
cipal styles of language, called boso kromo and bosa 
ngoko. The boso kromo is the higher style, used in ad- 
dressing persons of superior rank, etc.; and the bos» 
ngoko is the lower style, used in addressing persons of 
lower rank; it is also found sometimes in older writings, 
and in narratives, etc. 

The preparation of a Javanese version was first sug- 
gested by Dr. Wm. Hunter, of Calcutta, in 1812, When 
the Java Bible Society was formed, in 1814, the trans- 
lation was one of the first things considered, but the 
language was found very difficult of acquirement to 
Europeans. At length the Rev. Gottlob Brückner, a 
native of Germany, stationed as minister of the Dutch 
Church at Samarang, undertook the difficult task. In 
1820 he commenced the translation of the New Test, 
which was printed in 1831 at Serampore. The transla- 
tion of the Old Test. was undertaken by the Rev. Mr. 
Gerické, a missionary of the Netherlands Society. In 
1831 he completed a version of the Psalma, which he 
sent to Holland, to the Netherlands Society, for publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Gerické also made a fresh translation of the New 
Test., on the basis of the preceding. The printing was 
conducted at the Hague, under the eyes of the trans- 
lator, Professor Roorda assisting him in the correction 
of the proof-sheeta. The revised New Test. was issued 
in 1848, and in 1857 the Old Test. was also published, 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Society. Of 
late, however, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has undertaken to publish a revised edition, at the re- 
quest of the Rev. P. Jansz of Djapara, supported by Mr. 
Haffenden, the society’s agent in Singapore. “The 
people of Java,” the report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for 1883 states, “are said to number 
19,000,000. Of these 8,000,000 are Javanese, 8,000,000 
Sundanese, and 3,000,000 Malays. From many sources 
the committee learn that the existing version of the 
Bible is full of errors, some of which give a false mean- 
ing to the passages in which they occur, and that for 
practical purposes it is almost worthless. Mr. Haffenden 
has returned from a journey in Java, where he found the 
want of an intelligible version of the Scriptures.” This 
induced the British and Foreign Bible Society to au- 
thorize the Rev. Jansz, who for over thirty years has 
been a missionary in Java of the Baptist Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in the Netherland Colonies, 
and who, besides, is the author of a Javanese Grammar 
and Dictionary which have reached a third edition, and 
of several religious books in the Javanese tongue, to 


| prepare a new version. In this work of retranslation 


Mr. Jansz has the aid of two educated native Christians, 
In its revised form the gospel of Luke was printed at 
Singapore in 1884. See Bible of Every Land, p. 869. 
(B. P.) 

Jawas were the physicians, priests, and advisers 
of the small kings among the nations inhabiting 
Florida. They claimed to have converse with the 
spirits. 

Jawinna, in Lettian mythology, was a friendly 
goddess of the ancient heathen Prussians, who blessed 
the sown fields with fruitfulness, 

Jay, Gripo Micitant Le See Lesay, 

Jean. See Jonny. 

Jeaurat, Epme, an eminent French engraver, was 
born in Paris about 1680, aud studied under Bernard 
Picart. ‘The following are some of his best works: 
The Meeting of Darid and Abiyail; John the Buptist 
Baptizing the Jews; The Interview between Jacob and 
Rachel; The Finding of Moses. 

Jebis (or Jebisu), in Japanese mythology, was the 
vonnger brother of the sun deity, but because he was ill- 
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formed he was cast off by his parents. Heé lived by fish- ! gold thedal in 1843. He endowed hospitals, schools, med- 
ing, and amassed great wealth. After bis death he was | ical institutions, and other benevolent establishments, 


worshipped as god of the 
sea, and as one of the sev- 
en gods of wealth. He is 
represented as the god of 
waters, the protector of 
sailors and fishermen, sit- 
ting on a lotus-flower, or 
on a rock, with a line and 
a fish in his hands. 
Jechiel, in the Tal- 
wud, is the supreme genius 
of the good genii ruling the 
animal kingdom. Subor- 
dinate to him are Pasiel, 
Gaviel, and Chamiel. 
Jechiel pr PESARO. 
See PESARO, JECHIEL. 
Jechiel NatHan. See NATHAN BEN-JECHIEL. 
Jedaja Pentnt. See Penini, JepAua. 


Jehud. The probable representative of this place 





— 


Fignre of Jebis. 


A school at Bombay for the education and support 
of poor Parsee children he endowed at an expense of 
$250,000. He built comfortable places of refuge for the 
convenience of travellers in various parts of the coun- 
try, the causeway which unites the islands of Bom- 
bay and Salsette, the water-works at Poonah, the bridges 
at Earla, Parta, and Bartba, and many other public 
works. In 1857 he was advanced to the dignity of a 
baronet. He died at Bombay, April 14, 1859. A statue 
was erected to his memory in the town-hall of Bum- 
bay, and exposed to view Aug. 1, 1859. See Appleton’s 
Amer. Cyclop. 3. v. 

Jejumi (jfigure-treading) is a ceremony observed 
annually among the Japanese, of trampling upon the 
crucitix, and images of the Virgin Mary and other 
saints, It was designed to express the abhorrence of 
the Japanese for the religion which the Jesuits had 
tried to introduce into their empire. The imayes were 
about a foot long, cast in brass, and kept in a particu- 
lar box fur the purpose. ‘The ceremony took place in 
presence of the street officers. Each house was entered 


el- Yehudiyeh, eight and a quarter miles south by east | by turns, two messengers carrying the box. The im- 
from Yafa, is described in the Memoirs accompanying | ages were laid upon the bare floor, and the list of the 


the Ordnance Survey (ii, 258) as “a large mnd village, 
supplied by a pond, and surrounded by palm-trees, Mr. 
Drake states the population at 800 to 1000 souls. Ac- 





household being called, they were required in turn to 
tread upon them. Young children, not yet able to 
walk, were held in their mothers’ arms, so as to touch 





cording to the Samaritans, Judah (Neby Hidah) was the images with their feet. 


buried here.” | Jekire, an evil spirit among the Japanese, which 
Jehuda BeN-Eviezer, a Jewish writer of the 14th | they expel by exorcism. 


century, is the author of MIATA MMI, or a commen-| Jelf, Ricnarp WiLtiam, an English clergyman, 
tary on the Pentateuch, in which he especially explains | was born in London in 1798, and educated at Oxford, 
difficult passages of Rashi. This commentary, in which where he graduated in 1820, and became a fellow of 
more than one hundred Jewish authorities are quoted, | Oriel College and a tutor. In 1826 he became precep- 
was published at Leghorn in 1783, See Furst, Bibl. | tor in the royal family. He was made canon of Christ 
Jud, ii, 34; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.),' Church in 1831, Bampton lecturer and principal of 
p. i41. (B. P.) King's College, London, in 1844. He died in Oxford, 

Jehuda srex-ILaï, a Tanaite of the 2d century, and Sept. 19, 1871. Among his published works are, Ser- 
teacher of the famous Judah hak-Kodesh (q. v.), was a | mons, Doctrinal and Practical (1835) :--The Means of 
cooper by trade. While he spent his days in manual | Grace (Bampton Lectures, 1844) :—and a new edition 
labor, he spent his nights in persevering study. After | of the Works of Bishop Jewel (1847-48, 8 vols.). 


attaining the degree of rabbi, he still labored at his | Jemma, the judge of the wicked after death, among 
trade. So far from being ashamed of this, he gloried in ' the Japanese, who beholds in a large mirror all the 
It, and used sometimes to have a tub or hogshead of | most secret transactions of mankind. Intercession by 
his own workmanship brought into the lecture-room, the priests with Amidas in behalf of the sinner, and 
which he used as a pulpit. His honest integrity pro- ' liberal presents on the part of his relatives, are sure to 
cured him the title of ha-chasid, or “the Just,” In the | release him before the expiration of the allotted time 
department of Scripture exposition he paid particular | for punishment. The figure of Jemma, the king of the 
attention to the third book of Moses, or Leviticus, and | devils, is monstrous; and on each side of him are two 
it is considered that the book “ Sifra” was first com- | large devils, one acting as his secretary, and registering 
posed by him, though more fully elaborated afterwards. | in a book all the sins of mankind, while the other dic- 
See Hamburger, Real- Encyklop, ii, 452 sq.; Bacher, Die | tates what the secretary is to record. This idol is sit- 
Agada der Tanaiten (Strasburg, 1884), p. 101, 128, 199, uated ina temple of Jemma,a short distance from Mia- 
235, 246, 267, 291, 441. (B. P.) l co, in a delightful grotto. The walls are covered with 
Jehul, according to the Talmud, is the supreme | frightful pictures of tortures which the wicked are sup- 
genius of the genii ruling the fire. Subordinate to him posed to undergo. This temple is resorted to by crowds 
are Seraphiel, Gabriel, Nuriel, Tamaé], Shimshiel, Ha- of people from all parts of the country, with oblations 
darnicl, and Sarniel. , and money in their hands, to redeem the souls from 
Jeitteles, Juna Löw, a Jewish author, born in | dreaded punishments. See Jama. 
1773, and died at Vienna, June 6, 1838, is the author of ; Semshid, in Iranian history, the mythical hero who 
nnn jive N12, or & grammar of the Aramæan led the Aryan tribes in their first emigration to Asia, 
language ( Prague, 1813): besides, he translated into and who taught them the arts of civilization. He is 
German, Job (Vienna, 1834), the Twelve Minor Prophets | said, however, to have taught them idolatry also. His 
(1835), Chronicles (eod.), Samuel (1833), Ezekiel (1835), , "eal name was Yima-Khacta. 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah (eod.), which he published with | Jenichen, Gorrros Friepricn, a Lutheran theo- 
his own comments, See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 52. (B. P.) logian of Germany, was born March 26, 1680, and died 
Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetsex,a Parsee philanthropist, at Leipsic, Sept. 17, 1735, professor of ethica. „He ts the 
was born in Bombay, July 15, 1783. He made voyages author of Historia et Examen B ulle Clementis XT con- 
between India and China, and amassed a large fortune, Queanelium Emisse (Leipsic, 114). See Winer, 
possessing at his death about 84,000,000. As early as /fundbuch der theol, Lit. i, 652. (B. P.) 
1822 he released the debtors confined in the jail by. Jenings, Samtek a distinguished minister of the 
paying their debts; and his donations to public objects | Society of Friends, was born at Coleshill, Buckingham- 
were estimated at about 1,500,000. He received the , shire, England, about 1650, and emigrated to New Jer- 
honor of knighthood from Queen Victoria in 1842, and a ' sey in 1680, having for some time been an approved 
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minster in his denomination. Soon after his arrival 
he was appointed by governor Byllinge, of New Jer- 
sy, as his deputy. This position he occupied until 
1683, when the Provincial Assembly chose him gov- 
emor of the colony fur one year. Up to the time 
of his removal to Philadelphia, in 1692, he occupied 
the highest offices in the province. In Pennsylvania 
his abilities were highly appreciated, and he was nom- 
inated to the commission of the peace. When the 
controversy arose with George Keith (q. v.) he became 
one of his most zealous and active opponents, and in 
the early part of 1694 sailed for London as respondent 
in the appeal of Keith to the London Yearly Meeting, 
where he ably vindicated the cause of his American 
brethren from the aspersions of their detractor, On 
returning from England he removed from Philadelphia 
to Burlington, his former home in New Jersey. In 1702 
he was appointed a member of the Provincial Council, 
and in 1707 was elected speaker of the assembly, “in 
which station he distinguished himself by a bold and 
fearless opposition to the arbitrary misrule of the bigot- 
ed lord Cornbury.” In his spiritual vocation we are 
told that he was “an able minister of the gospel, and 
labored much therein, to the comfort and edification of 
Dany people, both in the province of New Jersey and 
other places, He was one of those rare individuals in 
whom was concentrated a variety of qualifications aud 
mental endowments, by which, under the sanctifying 
power of truth, he was made eminently useful tu his 
fellow-men, both in bis ministerial and civil capacity.” 
He died at Burlington in 1708. See Bowden, //ist. of 
Friends in America, ii, 204. (J. C. S.) 

Jenkyn, T. W., D.D., a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born in South Wales in 1796. He gave 
early evidence of earnest piety ; began to preach while 
in his vouth, studied at Homerton College, and settled 
first at Oswestry in 1823. While in that border-town 
of his native country he published The Extent of the 
Atonement, by which he acquired both literary and theo- 
logical celebrity, and which led to his being appointed 
to the theological chair, eventually to the presidency, of 
Coward Cullege. Meanwhile he removed to Stafford, 
and there wrote and published On the Union of the Holy 
Sptrit and the Church in the Conversion of the World. 
In 1837 he relinquished his charge in Stafford, and, pro- 
ceeding to Germany, formed friendships with the distin- 
guished theologians of that country. When Coward 
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College was amalgamated with Highbury and Homerton 
colleges, in 1850, Dr. Jenkyn’s services were no longer 
required. Being anxious tu do good, he went to Ruch- 
ester, to establish a new interest in that town, and after 
a short visit to America returned and labored there to 
his dving day, May 26, 1858. Dr. Jenkyn was social in 
his habits, an impassioned lover of music, and no less 
enthusiastic in his devotion to theological science. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Yeur-bvok, 1859, p. 203. 

Jennings, Osanian, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was burn near Baskengridge, N. J., Dec. 13, 1778, 
He was educated at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg. 
Pa. He studied law for some years, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1800. He joined the Presbyterian Church 
in 1811, was licensed to preach in 1816, by the Presby- 
tery of Ohio, and soon afterwards accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian Church in Steubenville, O., where he la- 
bored with great fidelity and success for six years, and 
then aceepted a call to Washington, Pa. In 1828 he 
removed to Nashville, Tenn., where he remained till 
the close of his life, Jan. 12, 1832, See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 549. 

Jenny. Rosert, LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, son of archdeacon Jenny of Wanevtown, in the 
north of Ireland, arrived in America in 1715, as a mis- 
sionary of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
having been appointed assistant to the Rev. William 
Vesey, rector of Trinity Church, New York city. In 
1722 he was transferred to Rye, and remained there 
until 1728, when he assumed charge of the church in 
Hempstead, L. I. In November, 1742, by license of the 
bishop of London, he became rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, which post he held until the close of his 
life. His ministry covered fifty-two years. He died 
in January, 1762, aged seventy-tive years. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 16. 

Jericho. For a description of Tell es-Sultan, sup- 
posed to be the site of the ancient city, see the Memoirs 
accompanying the Ordnance Survey (iii, 222). The 
following account of the locality in general is from 
Conder, Tent Work, ii, 2 sq.: 

“ Reaching Jericho we were again disappointed. The 
long groves, which appear so charming at a distance, are 
einer composed of thorny shrubs. The dém or zizyphus 
grows into a tree, with small green leaves and formidable 
poo. the — another epecies, forms lung hedges of 


rier, of which it is sald the cruel ‘crown of thorns’ was 
woven, for which reason it is called spina Christi. The 
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Jericho, now Er-Riha. (From Thomson’s Southern Palestine and Jerusalem). 
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zakkifin, or balsam-tree (balanitea), ia equally thorny, and 
beneath these grow poisonous nightshade and other nax- 
jous plants. The distant beauty of the groves is only a 
mockery, and the environs of Jericho, when reached, are 
ae stony and unlovely as any other part of the country. 

“Yet, in eome respecte, the place is still charming. 
Here, late in autumn, the sound of ranuing water and 
the song of birds greeted our ears. Among the high 
mounds, or tell:l, bare and dusty, a fresh, beautifal 
etream was flowing from ’Ain es-Suitan, the site of the 
firat Jericho. The great apring wella up in a stony pool, 
under a high hillock, and opposite to this tell is a jungle 
crowved by a very large Castor-oil tree and other thick 
foliage. In this grateful shade the birds have found a 
retreat. The grent gray shrikea (Abu Zereik) sit on the 
top branches, and the queer ‘hopping Ubrushes,’ with their 
inlis stuck up like rapiers, bound about benenth. Tne 
bulbul also sings in the yroves—a gray bird with a black 
head and a curious yellow patch at the root of the tail. 
Scill more beautiful are the great Smyrun kingtishers 
(Abu Nukr), in their blue coats and chocolate - colored 
waistcoats, white-throated, with bills like red sealing- 
wax; and the gray African species (Abu Kubeia), which 
Also flutters above the atream. Last, bat not least, come 
the lovely sun-birds (Stweid), peculiar to the Jordan val- 
Jey, darting about like little black wrens, but resplendent, 
whet seen close, with all the colors of the prism. ... 

There is only one natural position for a large town in 
the plains of Jericho, namely, the neighborhood of the 
beautiful fountain called ‘the Sultan's Spring,’ near the 
foot of the Quarantaiia precipice. Nothing can well ex- 
plain the choice of a new position, but the fact that Jeri- 
cho was cursed by Joshua, and that the corse was faltilled. | 
Thus it fe by the spring Chat we naturally place the Jeri- 
cho of Joshua's time, aud this view receives confirmation 
from the acconnt of the flight of the spies ‘to the mounn- | 
tain;’ for if situated in the immedinte vicinity of the 
great crag of Kirdntil, the city was eo near that the fugi- 
tives might easily have crept neal the cane jangle and 
thorn - groves to the shelter of one of the innumerable | 
caverns in the face of its precipices. 

“Of ancient Jericho nothing now remains but the 
bright spring, and the shapeless mound above it. Wei 
can hardly wonder at this when we find that even the | 
Jericho of Herod has disappeared, and that only a vague | 
conjecture can be made as to the position of Thrax and 
Taurus, the great towers whicb once defended it. It 
seems probable that this aecoud town stood sonth of nn- | 
cient Jericho, and even closer to the hilla, for the great 
aqueduct which brought wnter, a distauce of four miles, 
from the fine spring at the head of the wild Kelt chusin, 
leads just to the opening of the plain, and seems to De | 
the only one of the numerous aqueducts which dates back 
to Roman times. At the mouth of the pass, also, fe the 
rock fort called Jubr or Chubr, iu which tide we may 
recognise, as my companion, Mr. Drnke, pointed out, a 
relic of the name Cupros, which was given to a tower 
above Herod’s Jericho. 

“Jerome tells us that there were in his day two Jeri- 
chos, and in A.D. 333, the anonymous pilgrim of Bordeanx | 
found a town at the foot of the pass. Here also we have | 
remains of a bridge which hns the opus reticulatum of | 
Noman masonry, nnd this, with a few strewn fragments 
and with two great mounds of sun-dried brick, seems 
all that is left of the second Jericho. The Byzantine, or 
4th-ceutury town, mentioned by Jerome as the second 
Jericho, is no doubt represented by the foundations and 
fragments of cornice and capital, over which the rider 
—— among the thorn groves east of the 'Aiu es- 

iultau. 

By A.D. 100 Jericho had again disappeared, and thus, 
in the 12th century, we find the site once more muved. 
The modern Eriha then eprings into existence near a 
square tower, such as the Crusaders erected along their 
p ernim roads, and a tradition of the ‘Garden of Abra- 

ain’ comes into existence as early na the time of Sæ- 
wulf (A.D. 1102). In the 14th century sir Johu Maunde- 
ville fuds Jericho a little village, and Abraham's garden 
is then stated to be at the foot of the Quarantania. Fe- 
tellus makes the distance between Jericho and the latter 
mouutain two miles, and thas it is pretty clear that the 
modern Eriha represents the site which was created iu 
the Crusading period.” 


Jerusalem, Srnop or, 1672. Of all synods which 
were held at Jerusalem since the apostles’ time, this is 
the most important. The doctrines of Cyril Lucar 
(q. v.) were condemned by his successor, Cyril of Berr- 
hod, at the Council of Constantinople in 1638, and again 
by the next patriarch, Parthenius, at the Synod of Jassy 
in 1642, The metropolitan of Kiew, Petrus Mogilas, 
also found it necessary to protest against these doc- 
trines; and his confession, dp30doku¢ opodoyia rig ri- 
OTEWS THY Kadog Kai aTooroX\KiIC iker\ETiag THC 
GuoroMænß, was sanctioned, in 1643, by the patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Moscow. Thus an effective barrier was erected against 
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' the Calvinistic invasions of the orthodoxy of the Fast. 
ern Church. Nevertheless, both the Reformed and the 
' Koman Catholic theolugians continued to bint that the 
| Greek Church was leaning respectively either this ot 
: that way. In the controversy between the Refurmed 
, minister, Jean Claude, and the Jansenists, Nicole and 
Arnauld, concerning the eucharist and transubstautia- 
; tion, the former alleged, in support of his views, the 
dogma of the Eastern Church, such as it appeared in its 
“oldest form, and such as it had been revived by Cyril 
| Lucar; while the latter appealed to the dogma of the 
| Eastern Church in its cecumenical form. In 1660 the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, Nectarius, published a book 
‘against Claude, and in 1672 his successor, Dositheus, 
‘convened a synod at Jerusalem for the purpose of still 
‘further defending the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church. 
|The synod was attended by sixty-eight representa- 
tives, and resulted in the so-called Shield of Urthodory, 
March 20, 1672, one of the most important confessional 
works of the Eastern Church, the full title of which ia, 
‘Aomic dpsudotiag, 9 amodoyia rai Àeyxoç mpoc 
rovg Cvavipovrag ry avarodcny ixcrAnoray aiper- 
köç guoveiy ty roic mepi Seov cai Tùr Stiwy, we ra- 
Kogpovotaty ovrot avroi ot KaXovivos énXowvori. The 
first part is directed against the Calvinists, and con- 
tains a strong condemnation of the views ascribed to 
Cyril Lucar, and at the same time an adroit vindication 
of him personally, flatly denying that he ever held such 
opinions, ever wrote the books containing them, etc. 
The second part is critico-dogmatical, and presents a 
full confession of the Orthodox Greek faith in the form 
of a refutation of the theses of Cyril. This second part, 
or ouvTopog opodoyia, treats in eighteen decreta and 
four questiones the following subjects: 1. Trinity; 2. 
The holy Scriptures and their interpretation by the 
Church; 3. Predestination; 4. Origin of the evil; 5. Re- 
lation of divine Providence to the evil; 6. Original sin; 
7. Incarnation of the Son of God; 8. The mediatorship 
of Christ and the saints; 9. Faith acting in charity; 
10. Church and episcopacy ; 11. Church membership; 
12. Infallibility of the Church; 13. Justification by faith 
and works; 14. Ability of the natural and of the regen- 
erated man; 15. Seven sacraments; 16. Infant baptism; 
17. Eucharist; 18. State after death. The four quæ- 
sftones are: 1, Can all Christians read the Bible? 2. Is 
the Bible conspicuous for all? 38. What constitutes the 
holy Scriptures? (acceptance of the apocryphal books) ; 
4. What is to be believed concerning images and ven- 
eration of the saints? The synodical acts were first 
published in Greek and Latin, Paris, 1676, and again in 
1678. The best editions are found in Harduin, Acta 
Concil. xi, 179 8q., and in Kimmel, Monu menta Fidei 
Eccl. Orientalis (Jena, 1850). See also Gass, Symbolik 
der griechischen Kirche (Berlin, 1872), p. 79 sq.; Schaff, 
Creeds of Christendom, i, 61-67; Plitt- Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Jerushalmi Taxcnux. See TANCHUM OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


Jervis, Wittiam HENLEY, a minister of the Church 
of England, was born in 1813, and educated at Harrow, 
where he won some of the first prizes in the school at 
the unusually early age of fifteen, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took a second class in 1835. He was 
for some years rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, and held, 
up to his death, a prebendal stall at Hevtesburv — abol- 
ished by recent legislation, so that the dignity died with 
him, Jan. 27,1882. Mr. Jervis, who took his wife's name 
some vears ago, was a son of the late dean Pearson of 
Salisbury, and elder brother of canon Pearson of Wind- 
sor. To the general public he is best known as the 
author of a learned and interesting work on the History 
of the Church of France, from the Concordat of Roulogne 
to the Close of the First Empire (Loudon, 1872 - 82, 3 
vols.). (B. P.) 


Jeshua. For this Biblical site Lieut. Conder pro- 
poses (Tent Work, ii, 838) the ruin and tell es- Suek, four 
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arca quarter miles north-west of Tell-Milh (Moladah), | nently successful. In the fall of 1849 he was called to 
which is thus described in the Memvirs accompanying | the Second Baptist Church in St. Louis, where he re- 
the Onluance Survey (iti, 409): “A prominent hill-tup, | mained three years, and then returned tu Richmond to 
crowned with ruins, consisting of foundations and heaps | become pastor of the Grace Street Church. He re- 
of stones, ‘The hill is surrounded by a wall built of | signed in 1870. He became the senior editor of the 
large blocks of flint conglomerate. Other rocks of a | Religious Herald, the leading organ of the Baptist de- 
similar kind exist in the valley beneath.” ‘Ihe place | nomination in the south. in 1866, and occupied that 
proposed by Schwarz is probably /:shua, one and a half | position till the close of his life, Feb. 18, 1880. Among 
iniles north-east of Surah (Zorah), and two and a quar- | the books of which he was the author were, Memoirs 
fer south-west of Kesla (Chesalun), “a small village | of Rer. A. W. Clopton :— Memoirs of J. L. Shuch, Mis- 
near the fuot of the hill, with a well to the west, and | sionary to China :—Memoirs of Rev. Andrew Brouddua : 
tlive-trees beneath” (Memoirs to Ordnance Survey, | —Memoirs of Rev. Daniel Witt :—Campbellism Exam- 
iti, 25); but this is probably Exhtaol (q. v.). ined : — Campbellism Re-eramined, both of these worke 


Jeshua (hu-Liwi) Bex-Joser, a Jewish writer of | Placing Dr. Jeter among the first polemic writers of tas 
the lith century, is the author of Od*3 Missdr, or a | times. The Christian Mirror and the Seal of Heaven 
methodology of the Talmud (Constantinople, 1510, and —— bi —— by ae oe — —— See 
often since), It was translated into Latin by L'Em- id hice aa aes M 
pereur, under the title, Clavis Tulmudica (Leyden, 1635) ; Jethlah. For this place Lieut. Conder suggests 
also by Bashuysen, Clavis T'almudica Maximu (Hanau, | (Tent Work, ii, 338) Beit Túl, a ruined site four and a 
L14); and by Struve. Logice Hebraice Rudimenta (Jena, | quarter miles south-east of Yalo (Ajalon), containing 
169). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 64 sq. (B. P.) “foundations and a Mukam” (Memvirs to Ordnance 


Jesseans, according to Epiphanius, a name given Survey, iii, 86). 
to the early Christians, either from Jesse, the father of Jezreel. Zerin, the modern representative of this 
David, or, more probably, from the name of the Lord | noted place, is briefly described in the Memoirs accom- 
Jesus, panying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 88), but more graph- 


Jesse's Tomb is traditionally shown in a corner | ically by Conder (Tent Work, i, 124): 


of a ruined monastery on the hillside between Hebron 
and Abraham's Oak (Conder, Tent Work, ii, 84). 


Jesu dulcis memoria. See BERNARD oF 
CLainvavx’s HYMNS. 

Jeter, Jeremian Berr, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Bedford County, Va., July 18, 1802. His 
early education was limited. He was converted in 
1821; began to preach in 1822; was ordained May 
4, 1824, at High Hills Church, Sussex County, where he 
remained about two years; then removed to Campbell 
County, and became pastor of the Hill’s Creek and Union 
Hill churches. In the autumn of 1827 he was installed 
pastor of Morattico Church, in Lancaster County, and 
subsequently of the Wicomico Church, in Northumber- 
land County. In the latter part of 1835 he was called 
to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church in Rich- 
mond, where for thirteen years and a half he was emi- 
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t Crossing the valley, we see before us the site of Jez- 
reel, on a Knoll five hundred feet high. The position is 
very peculiar, for while on the north and north-enet the 
slopes are steep nud rugged, on the sonth the ascent. is 
very gradual, and the traveller coming northwards is ne- 
tonished to look down en on the valley, with its 
two springs, one (Ain Jaldd) welling out from a conglom- 
erate cliff, and forming a pool about one hundred yards 
long, with muddy bordere: the other (‘Ain Tnb'aûn), the 
Crusaders’ Fountain of Tubania, where the Christian 
armies were fed ‘miraculously’ for three days on the fish 
which still swarm in most of the great gl a near, 

“The main road ascends from near these springs and 
passeer by the ‘Dead Spring,’ which was reopened by the 
governor of Jenin, and now forms a ehallow pool between 
rocks of black basalt, covered with red and orange-colored 
lichen, and also full of little fish; thence it passes on the 
east side beneath the knoll of Zerin (Jezreel) to the plain 
on the south. Climbing up to the village, we are again 
struck by the absence of any traces of Pe tye the 
buildings, including the central tower, are all modern 
and only the great mound benenth, and perhaps some of 
the innumerable cisterns, seem uncient; yet the site is 





Jezreel. (From Thomson's Central Palestine and Pheenicta.) 
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Datan en Ana has aerer — — — Here, from a ' ate of Bohemia, was born June 19, 1798. In 1881 he 
tower, perhaps standing where the modern one is erect- | : ar . . 
ed, the watchman could see down the brond valley of WAS Made bishop of Budweis, in Bohemia, and died Feb, 


Jezreel ns far as Bethshan, and watch the dust aud the, 23, 1883. He is the author of Populdre Dogmatik oder 
lenm of the armor advancing. The course of the two: Glaubenslehre der katholischen Kirche, edited by B. 
lorsemen and of Jehu's chariot was distinctly seen be- | Schön (4th ed. Vienna, 1865) :—in the Bohemian lan- 
neath the hill, and the diatances are sufficiently extensive P lish i T Friendly I d- 
to give time for the succession of eventa. i guage Jirsik published Twenty Friendly Letters A 

“Onu the east and south-enst there are rock-cut wine- | dressed to the Protestants in Bohemia (1842). See Zu- 


resses on the rugged hills, where vo doubt the ‘ portion ; i i > 
Pt the fleld of Naboth’ and bis vineyard nre to be placed | Chol, Bix. Theok 1,679 se. (BLE) 


—a good instance of the decay of vine cultivation in Pal-; Jisu, a god among the Japanese, whose office it is to 
estine.” | convey souls to the infernal regions. 
Jidsin-Jombaja, in Lamaism, was a young, beau-| Joachim or Korsvy, the first bishop of Novgo- 
tiful god, a Burchan, assistant or friend of Jakshiamuni, | rod. He was commissioned, in 992, by the metropoli- 
when the latter founded his religion. He usually is | tan of Kiew, Leonce, with evangelizing the northern 
placed beside the statue of the supreme god in the | part of Russia, and has the honor of having planted 
Lama temple, and is represented as a very soft, femi- Christianity there, and having founded the Church of 
nine personage, with four arms, the body light-yellow | St, Sophia, at Novgorod, where he died in 1030, after a 


color, the dress blue. Jidsin-Jombaja was instructor! seful episcupate. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
of astrological and other sccret sciences, aud taught the, y, 


Wise menih these branches Joan oF VALOIS, Saint and queen, was the daugh- 


Jijelia (or Jiemona), in Slavonic mythology, was | ter of Louis XI of France and Charlotte of Savoy, and 
a youthful goddess of hunting, comparable in many | was born in 1456. She was plain in face and somewhat 
things to Diana of the Romans, but wanting the hostile deformed, and her father, who wished a son, treated 
attributes of the latter. She was regarded as a friend- | her with contempt. This dislike increased, until on 
ly companion, and as giving success in hunting. She, one occasion the king rushed into the room to kill her, 
subdues the wild animals, drives the reindeer within | and her life was only saved by the countess of Linierés. 
range of the hunter, and favors the most courageous In her twelfth vear Juan was married against her will 
and most worthy; hence many young people, whose to duke Louis of Orleans, who also treated her with 
family relations were not positively known, were called coldness and contempt. Louis XI died in August, 1483, 
her sons and daughters, in case they were beautiful and and his son succeeded him as Charles VIII, under the 
daring. She is also said to have been the goddess of | regency of his elder sister Anne. The husband of Joan, 


love, at least, she was implored by the Slava for chil- thinking the regency ought to have been intrusted to 
dren, unless she is mistaken for the similarly named | 


* him, endeavored to stir up an insurrection, was unsuc- 
Jijindla, who was worshipped as the goddess of mar- | cessful, and fled to Francis II of Brittany the bitter foe 
riage. 


of France. War broke out, and Joan stood as an angel 
Jilsbog was a Wendian and Slavic deity, repre- , of peace and reconciliation between the contending 
senting the moon, with a half-moon on the breast, and parties. Twice she obtained pardon for her captured 
the arms raised in the form of a half-moon. He was husband, and he as often returned to his perfidy. After 
also a god of time (his name is from Jus,“ time”), be- | the death of Charles VIII, April 7, 1498, the duke of 
cause the Wends measured their time according to the | Orleans ascended the throne a Louis XII. He at once 
moons. ‘obtained a divorce from pope Alexander VI, by taking 
Jinas, saints among the Jainas (q. v.) in India. A an oath that his marriage with Joan was not œm- 
saint is called a Jina, as being the victor over all hu- plete. He gave her the duchy of Berry and Pontoise. 
man passions and propensities, He is supposed to pos- She resided at Bourges, where she spent time and rev- 
sess thirty-six superhuman attributes, four of which enues in the exercise of charity. In 1500 she founded 
regard his person; eleven refer to his supernatural the order of the Annunciation for women. Joan took 
powers; while the remaining nineteen are of celestial ' the habit herself in 1504, but died Feb. 4, 1505, and was 
origin, as the raining of flowers and perfumes, the sound | buried at Bourges. Her body was torn from its resting- 
of heavenly drums, and the menial offices rendered by ' place in 1562, and burned by Calvinists. She is com- 
Indra and the gods. The Jinas are twenty-four in | memorated in the French martyrology on Feb.4. Her 
number, and, although similar in their general charac- | canonization began under Clement XII, and was com- 
ter and attributes, are distinguished from each other in pleted by Pius VI, in 1775, but she was venerated at 
color, stature, and longevity. ‘I'wo of them are red, two | Bourges from the time of her death. See Baring-Guuld, 
white, two blue, two black, the rest. are of a golden hue, | Lives of the Saints, ti, 109. 
or a yellowish brown. In regard to stature and length! Joasaf I, the fourth Russian patriarch, was elected 
of life, they undergo a gradual decrease from Rishabha, | Feb. 6, 1634, and died Nov. 28, 1642. He left a ritual, 
the first Jina, who was tive hundred poles in stature, | containing the synodal statutes of his predecessor Phi- 
and lived 8,400,000 great years, to Mahavira, the twen- | laret. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
ty-fourth Jina, who had degenerated to the size of a| Joasaf II, the sixth patriarch of Russia, was raised 
man, and was not more than forty vears on the earth. to that dignity Dec. 29, 1667, He assembled, in the 
Jins (i. e. genii), according to the Mohammedans, an ! first year of his patriarchate, a council to anathematize 
intermediate race between angels and men. They are | the sectaries; at this council were present Paisi, the pa- 
said to be made of tire, but with grosser bodies than the | triarch of Alexandria and Macarius of Antioch; its prin- 
angels, to propagate their species, and, though long- | cipal motions are inscribed in the Slongebuik, or missal 
lived, not to be immortal; also to have inhabited the | of 1668. There are extant of his works, a pastoral letter 
earth previous to Adam, under a succession of sovereigns, | (1668) :—another directed to the sectaries, entitled Gezl 
Mohammed professed to be sent as a preacher to them | Pravlenia (reprinted in 1753):—an /rstruction on the 
as well as to men. Inthe Koran there is a chapter | Wanner of Puinting the Images (1668) :—and another 
bearing their name, in which they are introduced as i on The Marner of Behaving One's Self at the Church 
saying: “There are some among us who are upright, | (reprinted at Moscow in 1786). He died Feb. 17, 1672 
and there are some among us who are otherwise; we | See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
are of different ways, and we verily thought that we Jobson, Freverick James, D.D., a minister of the 
could by no means frustrate God in the earth, neither | Wesleyan Methodist Connection, was born July 6, 1812, 
could we escape him by flight; therefore, when we heard | at Lincoln, England. He was converted in his eigb- 
the direction, we believed therein. There are Moslems | teenth year, received on trial by the conference, and 
among us, and others who swerve from righteousness.” appointed to the Patrington Circuit in 1834. He soon 
Jirsik, JOHANN VALENTIN, a Ruman Catholic prel- | became known and highly esteemed as a man of sape- 
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rior gifts and excellent spirit. He was a representative 
of the Wesleyan Church to American Methodism in 
1855, and to Australia in 1860. He filled the appoint- 
ment of book steward fifteen years, and was elected 
president of the conference in 1869. In 1880 he be- 
came a supernumerary, and died at Hull, Jan. 4, 1881. 
Dr. Jobson published Chapel and School Architecture 
(1850) :—4 merica and American Methodism (1857) :— 
Australia, with Notes by the Way of Egypt (1862). As 
a preacher, his fine natural temper, his sound judgment, 
combined with a most vivid imagination, his cultivated 
taste, and intense earnestness fitted him for that exten- 
sive usefulness which, by the grace of God, he achieved. 
His talents were much in request for funeral sermons 
and memorial tributes for his brethren in the Methodist 
body. Three of such productions, to the memory of the 
Rev. J. Bunting, D. J. Draper, and Dr. Hannah, were 
published separately. See Minutes of the British Con- 
ference, 1881, p. 27. 

Joceline, a Scotch prelate, was elected bishop of 
the see of Glasgow in 1174, and consecrated by Eskilus, 
archbishop of Lunden, in Denmark, June 1, 1175, in 
Charavalle. He died at Melrose in 1199. He enlarged 
the cathetiral of Glasgow, and is said to have rebuilt it 
in the same state it continues, and dedicated it in 1197. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishupa, p. 235. 


Jocelyn (or Joceline) or Wetts, an early Eng- 
lish prelate, was born and educated at Wells, Somerset- 
shire, of which he became the bishop in 1206, and was 
the first to fix the title of Bath and Wells to the old 
see of Glaston. The monks of Glastonbury purchased 
their exemption from the territory of the see by *part- 
ing with four manors to the new diocese of Wells. 
Jocelyn, with archbishop Langton, was banished on 
account of obstinacy against king John. After five 
years exile in France he returned to his see, and de- 
voted himself to the beautifying and enriching of his 
cathedral. He erected sume new prebends, and to the 
use of the chapter appropriated many churches, in- 
creasing the revenues of the offices, and he gave 
three manors to the episcopal see. He, with Hugo, 
bishop of Lincoln, was the first founder of St. John’s, in 
Wells, and at his own cost built a chapel at Wokey, 
and another at Wells. The cathedral of Wells was his 
masterpiece, however. He died Noy. 19, 1242. See 
Fuller, Worthies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), iii, 93. 


Jocelyn, Georc« Bemis, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at New Haven, Conn., Jan. 3, 
1824. Shortly afterwards, with his parents, he removed 
to Cincinnati, and from thence, in 1830, to New Albany, 
Ind., where he was converted at the age of fourteen. 
In 1842 he graduated at Indiana Asbury University. 
He was licensed to preach in 1843, and in the same year 
was admitted to Indiana Conference, and appointed to 
Paoli Circuit. In 1844 he was sent to Rockport, where 
his health soon failed; at his own request he was dis- 
continued, and, removing to Vincennes, Ind. opened a 
select schoul. A few months later in the same year he 
was placed in charge of the preparatory department of 
Vincennes University, which position he held till Sep- 
tember, 1849, when he returned to New Albany and 
opened the De Pauw Female College. In 1853 he was 
elected professor of mathematics and natural science in 
Whitewater College, and in 1855 to the presidency of 
the same institution. Failure of health led him to spend 
1856 as agent for a western railway company, and for 
the Northwestern University. In 1857 he was trans- 
ferred to Iowa, and appointed to Fifth Street Church, 
Des Moines; in 1859 to Zion Church, Burlington; and 
in 1861 was elected president of Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Mount Pleasant, serving meantime as pastor 
4 University and Asbury Chapel. In 1864 he was 
elected’ president of Albion College, Mich., and trans- 
ferred from the Towa to the Detroit Conference. Re- 
signing his presidency in 1869, he was transferred to 
the Michigau rela, a stationed at Division 
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Street, Grand Rapids. In 1871 he was re-elected presi- 
dent of Albion College, which office he sustained till his 
death, Jan, 27, 1877. Dr. Jocelyn possessed large natu- 
ral endowments, intellectual and spiritual, which he 
patiently and thoroughly cultured, placing him in the 
foremost rank of instructors of his age. As a preacher 
he had few superiors in power of thought, perspicuity 
of style, and impressiveness of manner. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1877, p. 105; Simpson, Cyclop. 
of Methodism, s. v. 

Jochanan, Isaac ha-Lewi. See Isaac LEVITA. 


Jochanan, Salomo, a convert from Judaism, was 
a native of Posen. In 1657 he was baptized at Dantzic, 
was in 1659 professor of Hebrew there, and died J uly 1, 
1683. He published, Programma de Jubileis Hebrao- 
rum (Dantzic, 1658) :— Demonstrationes 38, Jesum 
Christum Verum et Æternum Messiam Esse (Frankfort, 
1660): — Der verheissene Messias (Dantzic, 1683) :— 
Zertheilte Finsterniss, oder Widerlegung des Buches 
Fugumi's von Israels Erlosung (1681). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 97. (B. P.) 


Joel, David, a Jewish writer, was born at Schwerin, 
in the duchy of Posen, in 1813. After having completed 
his studies he was rabbi at Schwersentz and then at 
Krotoschin. In 1879 he was called to the Talmudic 
chair of the Rabbinical Seminary at Breslau, where he 
died, Sept. 8, 1882. He is the author of "hth wan, 
or Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar (Leipsic, 1849). 
(B. P.) 

Joel, Heymann, a Jewish rabbi, who died at 
Hirschberg, in Silesia, Dec. 20, 1884, published, Das 
Prinzip der Patriarchen (Düsseldorf, 1857) :—Festpre- 
digten fiir die hohen Festtage des Jahres (2d ed. Hirsch- 
berg, 1872). (B. P.) 

Joga, in Hindûism, is the world’s age, according to 
which the whole Indian chronology is regulated. The 
earth, according to this system, stands 12,000 divine 
years, of which each contains 360 common years, to- 
gethes, 4,320,000 of our years. These 4,000,000 years 
are divided into four Jogas, which have their particular 
names. The first is called Krita-Joga, and lasts 4000 
divine years; the second, Treta-Joga, lasting 3000 di- 
vine years; the third, Dwapar-Joga, lasting 2000 divine 
years; and the last is called Kali-Joga. In this we 
live, and it lasts 1000 divine years. Between each of 
these Jogas there is a twilight period, after the first, of 
800 divine years, after the second, of 600 divine years, 
after the third, of 400 divine years, after the fourth, of 
200 divine years, This entire period is called Maha- 
Joga, or Sadir-Joga. 1000 Maha—Jogas are 4,320,000,000 
of our years, and this makes one day of Brahma. The 
night is equally long, together, 8,640,000,000. In this 
night all things are dissolved until Brahma wakes up and 
re-enlivens them. Such a Sadir-Joga, taken 360 times, 
forms a vear of Brahma, namely, 3,110,400,000,000 
of our years. Brahma lives 100 such years, namely, 
311,040,000,000,000. After Brahma’s death an equally 
long period of destruction follows, After 622,080,000,- 
000,000 vears Brahma comes to 
life again, and the circle of days 
and nights begin anew. ‘The last- 
mentioned figure forms a dav of 
Vishnu; 360 of these days form 
one of his years, His life lasts 100 
such years, making a round sum of 
22,394,880,000,000,000,000. Prob- 
ably Shiva would have a still long- 
er life had the Shivaites not made 
their god immortal. 

Jogi, in Hindfism, are peni- 
tents who torture themselves, eith- 
er for money or as an act of piety, 
in the most severe manner. 

Joguegeir, in Hind mythol- 
ogy, is the principal enemy of the Figure of Joguegeir. 





JOGUES 


eastern Buddha, and seems to be identical with Dewadet. 
lie is represented as a child, wound about by an angry 
snake; although it seems not to be the child, but the 
snake, that is the evil demon, for Krishna killed the 
monstrous snake Kalinak, as a child, by treading on its 
head. 


Jogues, Isaac, a French Jesuit missionary, was 
born in Orleans, Jan. 10, 1607. He entered the Jesuit 
school at Rouen in 1624, studied theology in Paris, and 
took orders in 1636. He was sent as a missionary to 
Canada the same year, and reached Quebec July 2. 
He labored earnestly among the Hurons and Dinouda- 
dies for several years. In 1642, in company with father 
Ravmbault, he went to Sault Ste. Marie to establish a 
mission among the Algonquins. He returned to Quebec 
with a party of Hurons for supplies for the mission, and 
on his way back fell into an ambuscade of Iroquois, 
when almost the whole party was killed and Jogues 
taken prisoner. He was now subjected to the most cruel 
treatment, and afterwards condemned to death. He be- 
came aware of his impending fate through the Dutch 
citizens of Albany, and effected his escape. He made 
his way to New Amsterdam (New York), and from there 
sailed to Europe. He returned to Canada in 1644, and 
in 1646 went with M. Bourdon to confirm the peace in 
the Mohawk castles. Peace being established, he set 
out, Sept. 27 of the same year, to found a Mohawk mis- 
sion, but was put to death by the Mohawks at Caugh- 
nawaga (now Fonda), N. Y., Oct. 18, 1646. A Life of 
Jogues, by the Rev. Félix Martin, appeared at Paris in 
1873. 


Johannsen, JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTBERG, a Lu- 
theran theologian, was born June 20, 1793, at Nortorf, 
Holstein. In 1818 he was preacher at Glickstadt, was 
called in 1825 as pastor primarius of St. Peter's at Copen- 
hagen, and died in 1858, doctor of theology. He pub- 
lished, Aufschwung zu dem Ewigen (Altona, 1820, 2 
parts) :— Ueber die Grundsätze eines Lehrbuches der 
christl, Religion (ibid. 1823) :— Religionsvortrdge fiir den- 
kende Verehrer Jesu (ibid. 1828, 2 parts) :— Untersuchung 
der Rechtmdssigkeit der Verpflichtung, etc. (ibid. 1833) : 
— Die Anfänge des Symbolzwanges, etc. (Leipsic, 1847) :— 
Die augsburgische Confession (ibid. eod.). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol, i, 624 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 837, 473, 751; ii, 16, 74, 100, 180, 234; Farst, Bib. Jud. 
ii, 99. (B. P.) 

John is the name of several early Scotch prelates: 

1. Consecrated bishop of the see of Glasgow in 1115, 
Some time after he made a visit to the Holy Land. He 
rebuilt and adorned the cathedral church, and conse- 
crated it in July, 1136; divided the diocese into two 
archdeaconries of Glasgow and Teviotdale, set up the 
offices of dean, subdean, chancellor, treasurer, sacrist, 
chantor, and succentor, and settled a prebend upon each 
of them out of the donations he bad received from the 
king. He was witness to a charter of St. David's to the 
monastery of Newbottle in 1140. He died May 28, 
1147. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 232. 

2. A monk of Sais, in Normandy, and bishop of the 
see of the Isles about 1151. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 

. 297. 
r 3. Consecrated (with Hugh) bishop of St. Andrews 
in 1178. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 12. 

4. Bishop of Caithness in 1185, and witness to king 
William in a donation to the abbey of Kinloss, at the 
time when Hugo was chancellor of the kingdom. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 206. 

5. Bishop of Galloway in 1189, He became a monk 
of Holyrood House in 1206, and died in 1209, See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 2:2. 

6. Bishop of Aberdeen about 1200, and such in 1201. 
He died in 1207. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 105. 

7. Probably bishop of the Isles in 1226. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 299. 

8. Bishop of Dunkeld in 1356, and was still such in 
1865. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 84. 
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9. Probably bishop of the Isles about 1888. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 304. 

10. Bishop of Russ in 1420, and witness in the seme 
year to a resignation made by William Graham of his 


| barony of Kerdale into the hands of Thomas, earl of 


Moray. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 189. 

11. Bishop of the Isles about 1490, and privy-conncil- 
lor to king James IV, from whom he received the ab- 
bacy of Icolumkill in 1507. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 305. 

12. Bishop of Argyle in 1499. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 288. 

13. Joannes Electus Sodoren, sat in the Parliament 
in 1524. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 806. 


John or Cuur (surnamed Ritfberg). From the be- 
ginning of the 14th century we often meet in the mystic 
writings of South Germany with the name of Friends 
of God (q. v.). One of them was John of Chur, the 
son of a rich merchant. Suddenly arrested in a wild 
career, he gave himself up entirely to mystical contem- 
plations. He renounced all his fortune, to which he 
had fallen heir by the death of his father, and distrib- 
uted it for benevolent purposes, He regarded suffering 
as a special gift of divine grace, and even evil thoughts, 
doubts, and impure desires he believed were to be pa- 
tiently endured rather than striven against, for they 
were dispensed by God. He taught that the perfect 
man “bas become one with God, when he wants noth- 
ing else except what God wills.” About the vear 1357 
he sought to unite his friends who were of the same 
spirit into a society. From indications in his writings 
we conclude that Chur, or Coire, in the canton of the 
Grisons, Switzerland, was his native city. In 1365 he 
determined to separate himself from the buatle of the 
town, and in company with two friends, led by a little 
black dog, they went into a mountain, where they built 
achapel. By and by they were joined by two others, 
and of these “five men,” John of Chur speaks in a sepa- 
rate treatise. He probably died in 1382. His writings 
consist of letters and tracts. See Acquoy, Het Klooster 
te Windesheim en Zijn Inoloed (Utrecht, 1875); Preger, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie (1869), 
i, 109 sq., 187 sq.; Der Gottesfreund im Oberland und 
Nikolaus von Basel, in the Historisch-politische Blatter 
(Munich, 1875), Ixxv; Der Gottesfreund im Oberland, 
in the Jahrbuch für schweizerische Geschichte (Zurich, 
1877); Besuch eines Curdinals beim Gottesfreund im 
Oberlund, in the Theolog. Quartalschrift ( Tubingen, 
1876), iv; Jundt, Jes Amis de Dieu au Quatorzeme 
Siècle (Paris, 1879); Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 
(B. P.) 


John “tHE Constant,” elector of Saxony (1525- 
32), one of the most zealous of the princely supporters 
of the Reformation, was born at Mcissen, June 30, 1468. 
He early imbibed a love for a military life, and in ser- 
eral campaigns under Maximilian I, against the Hun- 
garians and Venetians, displayed great decision and 
courage. When the Reformation struggle began he 
was already fifty years of age, but followed it up 
from the very beginning, and with his son, John Fred- 
erick, soon became a follower of Luther, of whose ser- 
mons he often took notes, He bade the priests of his 
realm preach the gospel and administer the sacraments 
according to the institution of Christ. At the diet of 
Spires, in 1526, he openly espoused the canse of Luther, 
in connection with the other evangelical princes. 
He was threatened by a league of Catholic princes, 
formed at Breslau in 1528, with exile from his land and 
people unless he delivered up Luther and restored the 
old order of things. He expressed his refusal to com- 
ply by marshalling his troops, which, however, it did 
not become necessary to use. At the second diet of 
Spires, in 1529, he signed a protest against the action of 
the majority, which forbade all religious innovations or 
discussions on the mass until the convention of an œcu- 
menical council. He acknowledged obedience to the 
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emperor, except where it conflicted with the honor of | a bishop his life was embittered by a series of lawsuits 


God and the salvation of souls. 
burg, in 1530, his conduct was heroic. In spite of all 
personal annoyances he stood firmly by the side of the 
evangelicals, In 1531 he entered into a league of de- 
fence with the evangelical princes and cities for six | 
years, which forced upon the emperor the religious 
peace of Nuremberg, July 23, 1532. He died Aug. 16 
of the same vear. Luther preached his funeral sermon 
from 1 Thess, iv, 13-18, and Melanchthon pronounced a 
memorial address soon after in Latin. Luther honored 
him as a pious, sincere prince. John was a man of 
peace, and vet a good soldier of Christ. See Spalatin’s 
Biography, in Mencke, Script. rerum Germ. iii, 1003 sq. ; 
Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zettalter der Reforma- 
tin, i-iii; Gretschel-Bitlau, Geschichte des sächsischen 
Volkes und Staates, i, 419 8q.; Plitt, Einleitung in die 
Avgustana; Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop.s. v.; Lichten- 
berger, Ancyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 
John, patriarch or CONSTANTINOPLE, known for his 
connection with the measures of the emperor Michael 
Paleologus, looking to the union of Christendom. He 
at first refused his aid, and declared the Latins heretics, 
for which he was imprisoned. While in prison he 
found leisure to examine the older Greek literature con- 
cerning the dissensions of the Eastern and Western 
churches, and these investigations changed his mind. 
He was released and made patriarch, but after the death 





At the diet of Augs- | with the monks of Marmoutiers. He wished to remove 
his episcopal see to the island of St. Malo, Aleth being 
exposed to pirates. But the monks claimed the Church 
of St. Malo, the pope decided in their favor, and Lu- 
cius IT at length condemned John to lose his see. 


He 
then retired under the protection of St. Bernard to Clair- 


vaux, until on the death of Lucius, a monk of Clairvaux 


(Eugenius JI) was elevated to the papal throne. John 
appealed again and was heard. His rights were re- 
stored, and the monks of Marmoutiers were obliged to 
cede the Church of St. Malo to the bishop. It was 
during his bishopric that the strange heresy of the 
fanatical Eon de l'Étoile (q. v.) broke our, and John 
tried by persuasion and instruction to disabuse of their 
heresy such of the enthusiasts as overran his diocese, 
and succeeded in converting many. John of the Grate 
cied Feb, 1, 1163. He immediately received popular 
reverence as a saint, and numerous miracles are said to 
have augmented the reverence of the people. In 1517 
Denis Brigonnet, ambassador of the king to Rome, ob- 
tained from Leo X permission for him to be commem- 
orated in a solemn office as a confessor bishop. Mon- 
signor Antoine Joseph des Laurents, last bishop of St. 
Malo but one, examined John’s relics, Oct. 15, 1784. 


| During the revolution they were ordered to be cast 


into the sea, but the order was countermanded, and the 
sexton was required to bury them in the common fosse 





of the emperor retired to a monastery, in 1283. He was in the cemetery. In November, 1799, M. Manet, a priest 
again restored, and again exiled, dying in 1298 in Bithy- who had remained through the Reign of Terror in St. 
nia. The Greek Church excludes his name from the , Malo, verified the relics, In a sealed box, March 7,1823, 
number of the orthodox, but not the Latin Church; | they were deposited 1n their ancient shrine, and Nov. 
hence his writings are found in Leo Allatius’s Grecia ; 16, 1839, by the sanction of the pope, they were finally 


Or „i ii See Gass, in Plitt-Herzog, Real- | installed with great ceremony, and are now in the Church 
ln lel Aa Git ee of St. Malo, The authorities for the life of John of the 


J oe DAnvincron an lash prelale wasanialive Grate are Albertus Magnus of Morlaix, and the letters 
ohn ; ; "i : ; x ` 
of Darlington, Durhain, trained a Dominican, and a great | of Bernard and Nicholas of Clairvaux. His festival is 


clerk, “qui literatura pollebat excellenter et cursilio” observed as s:double hy the Charch of St. Malo,in.Bnit- 


: NA seetiap | tany, and his name appears in Saussaye’s supplement 
(Mnt Pario). Henry TII made him his confesor, which, 1o he Gallien martyrology. See Baring Gould ive 
>»? 


so conscientious an office.” He afterwards became arch- af [he Sansle, ii, 26 (eub — day): . 

bishop of Dublin, being the choice of pope John XXI,| |. J ohn, a metropolitan or Kiew, was raised to that 
in order to settle impartially the rival claims of William | dignity in 1164 by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
de la Corner, king's chaplain, the choice of the prior Lucas Chrysoberges. He is famous for his letter to 
and convent of Trinity Church, and of Fromund le Brun, | POPe Alexander IIT, of which a rare book entitled Ki- 
the pope's chaplain, the elect of the dean and chapter rilovoi (Moscow, 1644) gives some extracta John died 
of St. Patrick's. The pope set both aside. John was May 12,1166. See Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Générale, s. v. 
also collector of Peter’s Pence in Ireland to popes John John or Monmovutu (so called from the place of 
XXI, Nicholas HI, and Martin IV. He wrote many | his nativity), a doctor of divinity and canon of Lincoln, 
books, Returning to England, he died in 1284, and | was chosen bishop of Llandaff in 1296, after a vacancy 
was buried at Preaching Friars, See Fuller, Worthtes | in that see of seven years, the pope remitting the elec- 
of England, i, 486. tion to archbishop Kilwarby, who called John of Mon- 


John or FLanpers, a Flemish prelate, was the mouth. He became a great benefactor to the bishopric, 
son of Guy, count of Flanders. He became at first | procuring for it, among other revenues, the rectory of 
provost of St. Peter of Lille. and of St. Donatian of Newland. He was a learned and pious theologian. He 
Broges. Nicholas III provided him with the bish- died April 8, 1323. See Fuller, Worthies of England 
opric of Metz, Jan. 2, 1280, but he neglected the duties (ed. Nuttall), ii, 434. 
of that charge, and only took its revenues to acquire} John Baptist or SALERNO, a Jesuit, and friend of 
grounds at Flanders. After a short time he was ap- | pope Clement XI, was born in 1670. He accompanied 
peinted bishop of Liege, and took possession of his | the nephew of the pope, Albani, to Germany and Po- 
new Church, Oct. 31, 1282. In 1285 he got into diffi- | land as theological adviser, and succeeded in converting 
culties with the sheriffs of Liege, and left the city, tak- | Frederick Augustus of Saxony to the Church of Rome, 
mg with him his clergy, and retiring into the borough | In acknowledgment of this deed John Baptist was made 
of Huy. His exile lasted twenty-two months. After | cardinal, and died in 1729. He is the author of Speci- 
his return to Liege he made a league with his brother- | men Orientalis Ecclesie (Rome. 1706). See Lichten- 
in-law, the duke of Brabant, against Renaud, count of | berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religicuses,s.v. (B. P.) 
Guelders. In 1288, while hunting, according to the cus-| John, Frederick (surnamed the Magnanimous), 
tom of those times, he was seized and imprisoned for | elector of Saxony, son of John the Constant (q. v.), was 
Give months, until he paid a ransom. He died Oct. 14, Í born at Torgau, June 80, 1503. Brought up in the 
1292. He published, in 1287, Synodal Statutes, collect- | Church of the Reformation, he became its unwavering 
ed by D. Martène, Thes. Anecd. iv, 829. See Hoefer, | advocate, and, like his father, he was on terms of most 
Nour. Biog- Générale, s. v. intimate friendship with Luther, with whom he carried 

John oF THE GRATE (so-called from an iron grating | on an uninterrupted correspondence. He increased the 

which surrounded his sepulchre), Saint, bishop and con- | endowment of Wittenberg University from the seques- 
fessor, was a Breton, born in 1098. He made rapid prog- | trated revenues of convents, and in 1548 founded the 
reas in bis studies, and was made bishop of Aleth. As | University of Jena. His rclations to the emperor were 


JOHNES 


unpleasant. In 1536 he entered into a reaffirmation of 
the Smalcald league, by which the Protestant princes 
bound themselves to mutual protection for ten years. 
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School in 1846; became pastor of a “Free Church” at 
Lynn in 1853; in 1870 removed to Salem, and in 1876 
to North Andover, where he died, Feb. 19, 1882. Al- 


In 1544 the emperor Charles V was left free to give his though not an ordained minister, he was intimately 


whole attention to the affairs in Germany. <A war 
broke out. Frederick was finally defeated, and taken 
prisoner at Mühlberg, April 24, 1547. He remained in 
prison till 1552, and died at Weimar, March 3, 1554. 
Jolin Frederick remained true to the cause of the Evan- 
gelical Church in spite of his many misfortunes, See 
Muller, Geschichte Johunn Friedrich des Grossmiithigen 
(Jena, 1765); Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter 
der Reformation, iv, 190 9q.; Burkhardt, Die Gefungen- 
schaft Joh. Fr. d. Grossmithigen (1863); Plitt-Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v., Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 
ences Relipieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Johnes, Timotny, D.D., a Presbyterian minister of 
Welsh extraction, was born at Southampton, L. L., May 
24, 1717. He graduated from Yale College in 1737, 
was ordained bv the New York Presbytery, Feb. 9, 
1743, pastor at Morristown, N. J., and had great success 
in his ministry there, which closed with his death, 
Sept. 17,1794. In 1777 general Washington, on one oc- 
casion, communed with his congregation while in the 
vicinity. See Sprague, Annuls of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 
16. (W. P.S.) 

Johns, Henry Van Dyke, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at New Castle, Del., in 
1803, being the voungest son of the Hon. Kensey Johns, 
chief-justice of Delaware and United States senator. 
He graduated from Princeton College, afterwards stud- 
ied at the General Theological Seminary, N. Y., and 
continued his theological studies under the direction of 
his brother, bishop Johns of Virginia. His ministry 
began at Wilmington, Del.; he was for some time rec- 
tor of the Church at Frederick, Md.; thence he was 
called to Trinity Church, Washington, D. C.; subse- 
quently to Cincinnati, O.; then to the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, Md., where he continued un- 
til 1853, when Emanuel Church was built by a portion 
of his congregation, and he became its rector, a position 
which he occupied until his death, April 22, 1859. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1859, p. 352. 


Johns, John, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at New Castle, Del., July 10, 1796. 
He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1815; 
studied wo years at Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
in his eighteenth year joined the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and, June 10, 1819, was ordained deacon, 
and in 1820 presbyter. His first parish was All-Saints’ 
Church, Frederick, Md., and in 1829 he became rector 
of old Christ’s Church, in Baltimore. In 1837 a new 
church was erected, called the Church of the Messiah, 
of which he was rector until he became assistant bishop 
of the diocese of Virginia, May 21, 1842. In 1849 he 
was elected president of William and Mary College, 
where he remained until 1854. He died at Alexan- 
dria, Va., April 5, 1876. He was a leader of the Evan- 
gelical side of his Church, and commanded admiration 
from men of all shades of opinion by the purity of his 
life and the sincerity of his convictions, See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1877, p. 12. 

Johnson, George Henry Sacheverell, an 
eminent Anglican clergyman and mathematician, was 
born at Keswick, Northumberland, about 1808. He 
graduated from Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1828, ob- 
tained several scholarships and a tutorship therein, be- 
came professor of astronomy in 1839, of moral philosophy 
from 1842 to 1845, preacher at Whitehall in 1852, dean 
of Wells in 1854, and diced Nov. 6, 1881. He published 
a Treatise on Optics (1836) :—Sermons (1857) :—and 
wrote the annotations on the Psalms in the Speaker's 
Commentary. 


Johnson, Samuel, a Unitarian writer, was born 
at Salem, Mass., Oct. 10, 1822. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1843, and from Harvard Divinity 


associated with the humanitarian tendencies of modero 
Unitarianism, and an ardent opponent of slavery, speak- 
ing and writing eloquently on kindred subjects of re- 
form. He published A Book of Hymns (1846) :—The 
Worship of Jesus (1868) :—and Oriental Religions (his 
principal work, vol. i, Boston, 1872). 

Johnson, Samuel R, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary, was for many vears a professor of systematic 
divinity there, and a prominent member and secretaty 
of the standing committee of his diocese. In 1872 he 
became rector of St. Thomas's Church, Amenia Union, 
N. Y., and died Aug. 18, 1873. See Prot. Epise. Aima- 
nac, 1874, p. 188. 

Johnson, William L., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was a graduate of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, rector in Jamaica, L. [., for at least 
eighteen yeara, and died there, Aug. 4, 1870, aged eighty 
years, See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1871, p. 118. 

Johnston, Jony, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Crawford, Orange Co., N. Y., Jan. 28,1778 He 
graduated’ from the College of New Jersey in 1801: 
studied theology privately in Princeton; was licensed 
by the New Brunswick Presbytery in October, 1806. In 
1807 he accepted a call to the united congregations of 
Newburgh and New Windsor, N. Y. In 1810 he was 
released from the cungregation of New Windsor, but 
remained as pastor at Newburgh until his death, Aug. 
26, 1855. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpv, 
iv, 394. 

Johnstone, Wituiax O., D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Ireland, April 17, 1822, bat re- 
ceived his education in this country. He was pastor 
of the Kensington Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for more than thirty years, and his services in every 
department of Church work were constant and untir- 
ing. He died suddenly, Jan. 16, 1883. See (Phila) 
Presbyterian, Jan. 20, 1888. (W. P.S) 

Jokneam. Of Tell Keimin, the modern represen- 
tative of this place, a brief account may be found in the 
Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (i, 48), 
aud of the few remaining antiquities (p. 69). A freer 
description is given by Lieut. Conder (Tent Work, i, 
131): 

“North of Lejjûu the great Wady el-Milh runs down 
from the white plateau of the ‘Breezy Land,’ which it 
separates from the southern end of Carmel. Here at the 
mouth stands a buge tell or mound called Keiman, on 
which are remains of a little Byzantine chapel, and of a 
amall fort erected bythe famous native chief Dhahr el- 
"Amr. The Samaritans have a curious legend connected 
with this site. According to them Joshua was challenged 
by the gianta, and enclosed here with his army in seven 
walls of iron. A dove carried his message thence to Na- 
bih, king of the tribes east of Jordan, who came to his 
arkiutance. The magic walls fell down, and the king of 
Persia, Shobek, wns transfixed by au arrow which nailed 
him on his horse to the gronnd. 

‘The present name is a elight modification of the an- 
cient Jokneam of Carmel, but the Crusaders seem to 
have been puzzled by it, and transformed Keimau into 
Cain Mons, or Mount Cain, whence arose the curious leg- 
end that Cain was here slain with an arrow by Lamech, 
which they supposed to be the marder refe to ja the 
Song of Lamech (Gen. iv, 28). The chapel no doubt shows 
the spot once held to be the site of the death of Cain, but 
the derivation of the name was as fanciful as that of 
Haifa from Cephas or from Calaphas the high-priest.” 

Joktheel or Jupan. For this town Tristram 
proposes (Bible Places, p. 40) Khurbet Meshetfrefeh, 
near Gaza, on the ground that “the word is the Arabic 
equivalent of the Hebrew ;” and a writer in the Quar. 
Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund” (January, 1881, p. 
53) proposes “the large ruin Kufldneh, south of Gezer, 
as the words are from similar roots.” But both these 
identifications are very precarious, 


Jol. See Vuux. 
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Jolof Version. See JALLoor VERSION. 


Jolowicz, HEYMANN, a Jewish scholar, who died 
at Königsberg, Prussia, in 1875, is the author of, Die 
fortschreitende Entwickeluny der Cultur der Juden in 
Deutschland (Berlin, 1841) :— Harfenklänge der heiligen 
Vorzeit (Leipsic, 1846) :—Blüthen rabbinischer Weisheit 
(Thorn, 1845) :— Die lHimmelfuhrt und Vision des Pro- 
pheten Jesaiu (Leipsic, 1854) :— Die germunische Welt 
in ihrer Berührung mit dem Christenthume (ibid. 1854) : 
—blithenkranz morgenldadischer Dichtungen (1860) :— 
Geschichte der Juden tn Konigsberg (1867). See Furst, 
Bill, Jud. ii, 100 sq.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 626. 
(B. P.) 

Jona nen-Ganacn. See [BN-G ANACH. 


Jona, Sueno, a professor of Oriental languages at 
Upsala, was born in 1590, and died in 1641. He pub- 
lished, Klementale Theologicum, etc. (Upsala, 1625) :—Ca- 
techesis Minor (ibid. 1627) :—Jnstitutionum Hebratcarum 
pars Elementariu, etc. (1637) :—IJnstitutionum Hebrai- 
carum pars Secunda (1638). 
Saio- Gothica, p. 347; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lezrikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Jones, Alexander, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Charleston, S. C., Nov. 8, 1796. 
He graduated from Brown University in 1814; pursued 
his theological studies under the direction of bishop 
Griswold, at Bristol, R. I.; took charge of a school for 
some vears in Bardstown, Ky.; was ordained deacon in 
1822; in 1824 became rector of Zion Church, in Charles- 
town, Va.; in 1851 of St. Paul’s Church, in Richmond, 
and afterwards was settled as rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
in Perth Amboy, N. J., where he remained seventeen 
years (1857-74). and then having had a stroke of paral- 

` ysis, he was obliged to abandon all ministerial labor. 
He lied at Perth Amboy, Feb. 15, 1874. “He had a 
high rank among the clergy of the Episcopal Church 
for schularship and useful service, and was a gentleman 
of genial manners and refined taste.” (J. C. S.) 


Jones, Arthur, D.D., a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born at Llanrwst, Denbighshire, Feb. 12, 
1776. He was converted when about eighteen years 
of age, joined the Calvinistic Methodista, and soon be- 
came an exhorter and preacher. He was ordained at 
Bangor in 1810, where he labored: earnestly as pastor; 
in 1815 he removed to the Welsh churches at Deptford 
and Woolwich, Kent; in 1823 he returned to his former 
charge at Bangor; in 1854 he retired to Chester, where 
be died, Feb. 29,1860. He published several tracts and 
sermons, besides his work entitled, Pyngeian Athrawt- 
aethol (doctrinal points). See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 
1861, p. 215. 


Jones, Inigo, an eminent English architect, was 
born in London in 1572. He went to Venice and etud- 
ted the works of Palladio, and his reputation procured 
him the appointment of chief architect to Christian IV, 
king of Denmark, who, in 1606, brought Jones with 
him to England. He was induced to remain, and was 
appointed architect to the queen, and subsequently to 
Henry, prince of Wales. He invented many ingenious 
decorations and wonderful machines. Among his works 
are the palace of lord Pembroke, at Wilton, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts; the queen's chapel, St. James; the facades 
of Holy rood House; and Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh. 
He died in London, July 21, 1652. A collection of 
Inigo Jones's architectural designs was published by 


Kent in %12 and 1724. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine 3,8. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Jones, John Collier, D.D., an English divine, 
was born at Plympton, Devonshire, Oct. 7, 1770. He 
graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, June 6, 1792, 
and shortly after was elected to a Petrean fellowship. 
Entering holy orders, he became curate of Mortlake, in 
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of his college; in 1812 a public examiner; select preach- 
erin 1819; and on the death of Dr. Cole was elected to 
the rectorship of Excter. Dr. Jones’s other official ap- 
pointments were, delegate of accounts in 1824; vice- 
chancellor from October, 1828, to 1832; and joint cura- 
tor of the Sheldonian Theatre in 1829. He was also 
vicar of Kidlington, and an acting magistrate for the 
county of Oxford. He died in 1838. His inflexible in- 
tegrity, gracefulness of manner, and kindness of disposi- 
tion won for him the esteem and love of all with whom 
he came in contact. See (Lond.) Christian Remem- 
brancer, Sept. 1838, p. 568. 

Jones, John Emlyn, LL.D..a Welsh Baptist min- 
ister, was burn at Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, 
Jan. 8, 1820. He was haptized at the age of thirteen; re- 
ceived a good education; was ordained in 1852 co-pastor 


| at Pontypridd; was then pastor in Ebbw Vale; then in 


Cardiff; in 1865 removed to Merthyr: in 1869 to Llan- 
dudno, North Wales, and finally returned to Ebbw Vale, 
where he died, Jan. 18, 1873. He was ever busy with 
his pen, as with his tongue, contributing largely to both 
the Welsh and the English newspaper press, He pub- 
lished Welsh translations of Gils Commentary aud 
Hamilton's Grammar, He wrote Hanes Prydain Fuwr 
am yr Haner Canrif Diweddaf (“The History of Great 
Britain for the Past. Half Century ”). For several years 
he was busily engaged in writing his Y Parthsyllydd, 
Sef, Haner yr Holl Fyd (“The History of the Whole 
World”), one volume of which was published. See 
(Lond.) Buptist Hund-book, 1874, p. 282. (J. C. S.) 


Jones, Samuel Beach, D.D.,a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Charleston, S. C., Nov. 23, 1811. He 
studied at Yale College; spent four years in Princeton 
Theological Seminary (1832-36); acted one vear as 
assistant secretary of the Board of Missions; was or- 
dained in 1837; became professor of Hebrew in the 
Oakland Seminary, Miss., in 1838; was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Bridgeton, N. J., from 
1839 to 1863; preached in Fairfield from 1870 to 1875, 
and died at Bridgeton, March 19, 1883, See (V. Y.) 
Observer, March 22, 1883. (W. P.S.) 


Jones, Thomas (1), D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
born in Lancashire, and educated at Christ College, 
Cambridge. His tirst promotion was to the chancellor- 
ship of St. Patrick's Cathedral; in 1581 he was elected 
its dean; in May, 1584, dean Jones was promoted to 
the see of Meath, and on May 12 was consecrated in 
St. Patrick's Church. Having presided over that see 
twenty-one years, he was translated to that of Dublin 
in 1605, and was consecrated Noy. 9 of the same year. 
In 1611, he, and the other archbishops of the Estab- 
lished Chureh, held a council in Dublin, wherein it was 
decreed that the suffragans should reside in their re- 
spective dioceses, visit all the churches, and institute 
such regulations as would be best calculated to prevent 
sectarianism and extirpate popery. In 1613 he was 
one of the justices in commission with sir Richard 
Wingfield. In 1614 he had a grant of the temporali- 
ties of the bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh during 
vacancy. During the episcopacy of archbishop Jones 
he repaired a great part of Christ Church. He died at 
his palace of St. Sepulchre’s in April, 1619. See D'Alton, 
Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 250. 

Jones, Thomas (2), an English divine, was bom 
near Havod, Cardiganshire, Wales, April 2, 1752. He 
was educated at the grammar-school of Ystradmeirig, 
and ordained in 1774. Having labored in the cnracy 
of Llangevelin and Egiwysvach from 1774 to 1778, he 
removed to Leintwardine, Herefordshire, England, 
thence to Longnor, Shropshire, and from this place to 
Oswestry. His next curacy was Loppington; and in 
1785 he was appointed to the living of Creation, North- 
amptonshire, where he remained till the increasing in- 


Surrey, but afterwards accepted a chaplainship on board | frmities of age obliged him to reign his office in 1838, 
the Namur, and was present in the action off cape St. | He died Jan. 7, 1845. His works are, Jonah's Portratt 
Vincent, in 1797, Iu 1808 he became one of the tutors | (1818, 12mo; 9th ed. 1845, 8vo):—Scripture Directory 
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(Lond, 1811, 8vo; 8th ed. 1839, 12mo) :— The True 
Christian (Sth ed. 1844, 8q.):— The Prodigal’s Pilgrim- 
age (1831, 12mo; new ed. 1847, 16mo) :—Sober Views 
of the Millennium (1835, 12mo):—Fountain of Life (8d 
eil. 1848, 16mo):— Notes of Fifty-five Sermons, edited 


: l 
by Rev. John Owen (1851, 12mo). See The (Lond.) | Pono sonth of the towne’ 
Christiun Guardian, July, 1845, p. 281, 829; Allibune, | 


Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Joppa. Of the modern Yufu (called Jaffu by the | 
Europeans) a tolerably full account is given in the 
Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 273 ' 
eq); and the description by Lieut. Conder (Tent Work, | 
i, 1 sq.) contains some interesting particulars : 


“The town rose from the shore on a brown hillock; 
the dark, flat-roofed houses climbing the hill one above 
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another, bnt no prominent anuding 
outline. The yellow, gleaming beach, with its 
and aund-dunesg, stretched away north and sonth, and in 
the distance the dim blue Judsean hills were visible in 
shadow. 

“Jafa ie called the port of Jernsalem, bnt has no 
In ancient times the ‘Moon 

ool,’ south of the town, now silted up, was perbaps the 
landing-place fur Hiram's rafts of cedar-wood,; but the 
traveller paxecs through a narrow opening in a danger- 
ous reef running parallel with the shore, or, if the weath- 
er ia bad, he is obliged to make a long detour round the 
northern end of the eame reef. By ten in the morning 


brenking the & 
E ow ka> 


| the land breeze rises, and a considerable swell is tbere- 


fore always to be expected. The entrance throngh the 
reef is only sufficient for one boat, and thus every year 
boats are wrecked on the rocks and lives lost. It is eid 
also that each year at least one person is killed by the 
sharks close to land. The little Russian steamer was 
anchored about two miles from shore, and rolied consid- 
erab} The decks were 
crowded with a motley as- 
semblinge, specimens of ev- 
ery Levantine nationality. 
Each deck passenger had 
his bedding with him, and 
the general effect was that 
of a great rag - herp, with 
human faces—black, brown, 
aud white—lepe, arma, aD 

umbrellas sticking out of 
the rags in —— 
places. Apart from the rest 
ent a group of swarthy Bed- 
ouin, with their hnge bead- 
shawls, not unlike a coal- 
senttle in effect, bound 
with a white cord round 
ho brow. They wore their 
best dresser, the black bair 


cloak, with red slippers. 
The ru dark faces with 
white beards and sun- 


scorched eyes wore a curi- 
ous mixed exprexsion of as- 
sumed dignity and badly 
concealed cariosity con- 
cerning the wonders of civ- 
tlization surrounding them. 
The coloring of these vari- 
ous groupe would have been 
a treat to an artist. The 
dull rich tints were hit ap 
here and there by patches 
of red leather and yellow 
silk, Like all Oriental col- 
or, it was saved from any 

udiness of effect by the 
arge masses of dul) brown 
or indigo which predomi- 
nated. The steamer was 
svon bes-e: ed by a feet af 


ke 
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long, flat boats with sturdy rowers, and into these the pas- 
sengers were precipitated, and their luggage dropped in 
after them. The swell was so great that we were in constant 
danger of being capsized under the accommuodation-lad- 
der. As we rowed off, and sank in the trough of the 
waves, the shore and town disappeared, and only the 
nearest boats were visible high up on the crest of the 
rollers. The exciting moment of reaching the reef came 
Dert; the women closed their eyen, the rowers got into n 
regular swing, chanthig a rude rhyme, and, waliting for 
the wave, we were suddenly carried past the ngly black 
rocks into smooth water close to the wharf. ‘lhe land- 
ing at Jaffa has been from time immemorial an exciting 
scene. We have the terrible and graphic account of the 
old piligrim (Ssewulf) who, ‘from his sins or from the 
badness of the ship, was almost wrecked, and who wit- 
nessed from the «hore the death of his companions, help- 
less in a great storm in the offing. We have the account 
of Richard Lion-Heart springing, fully-armed, into the 
surf and fighting his way on shore, The little port made 
by the reef has been lung the only place south of Acre 
where landing was possible; but the storms which have 
covered the beach with modern wrecks were equally fatal 
to the Genvese galleys and crusading war-ships. 

“The town of Jnffa contains little of interest, though 
it ls sufficiently striking to n pew-comer. The broad ef- 
fects of light and shadow are perhaps enhanced here b 
the numeronsa arched streets and the flights of steps whic 
climb from the sea-level to the higher part of the town. 
The glory of Jaffa consists in ita beautiful gardens 
which stretch inlaud about a mile and a half, an extend 
north and south over a length of two miles. Oranges, 
lemons, palma, bananas, pomegrenacers and other fruits 

w iu thick groves surrounded by old cactns hedges, 

ving narrow laves between them deep in sand. Sweet 
water is found in abundance at a moderate depth. The 
scent of the oranges is said to be at times perceptible 
some miles from land, to spprosce tle ships. Still more 
carious is the fact that the beaantifal little sunbird, pecul- 
jar to the Jordan valley, is also to be fonnd in these gar- 
dene. How this African wanderer can have made its 
way across districtes entirely uufitted for its abode, to 
spots separated by the great monutain chain, it is not 
easy to explain. 

“Outside the town on the north-east is the little Ger- 
man colony, the nent white honses of which were built 
originally an American eociety which was almost ex- 
terminated by fever, and finally broken up by internal 
differences, caused, i understand, by some resemblance 
in the views of the chief to those of Brigham Young. 
The land and buildings were bought by the thrifty Ger- 
man eettiers, members of the Temple Society, with the 
views and history of which sect I became further ac- 

uainted during the following winter. See PALESTINE, 

LONISTS IN. 

“The soil of the Jaffa plain is natarally of great fer- 
tility. Even the baal tay tillage of the peasantry pro- 
doces fine harvests. The Germane ploughed deeper, and 
were rewarded by a crop of thistles, which to a good 
farmer would have been a subject of satisfaction as 
proving the existence of virgin soil, only requiring to be 
scoured hy other crops for a pear or two in order to yield 
fine harvests of corn. At this time of year, the barley 
had been gathered in, and only the dry siubbie was left.” 


Jordaens, JAKOB, an eminent Flemish painter, was 
born at Antwerp, May 19, 1594, studied under Adam 
van Oort, and copied the pictures of Titian and Paul 
Veronese. He was employed by the king of Spain to 
do some important work. His paintings are very nu- 
merous, and abound in the churches and public edifices 
of the Netherlands. Some of the most celebrated are 
Si. Apollonia, in the church of the Augustines at 
Antwerp; Christ Disputing with the Doctors, in that of 
St. Walburg at Furnes; The Triumphal Entry. He 
died at Antwerp, Oct. 18, 1678, There are a few other 
etchings by him, among which are the following: The 
Flight into Egypt: Christ Driving the Traders from the 
Temple; The Descent from the Cross. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générule, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, s. v. 

Jordan Valer. We extract some interesting par- 
ticulars on this, the one great river of the Holy Land, 
from Lieut. Conder’s Tent Work in Palestine (ii, 35 8q.), 
which summarizes the whole information in a clear and 
compact form. (See map on following page.) 

“The Jordan Valley is not only the most remarkable 
featare of Palestine, but one of the most curious places 
in the world. It has no exact counterpart elsewhere, and 
the extraordinary phenomenon of clouds sweeping as a 
thick mist 500 feet below the level of the sea, is one which 
few European eyes have seen, but which we witnessed in 


the early storms of the spring of 1874. 
“The Jordan rises os a full-grown river, issuing from 
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the cave at Banias, about 1000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean. In the short distance of twelve miles it 
falle not legs than 1000 feet, passing through the papyras- 
marshes, and reaching the Huleh Lake. This Jake is four 
miles long, and from its suuthern extremity to the north 
end of the Sea of Galilee is ten and a half miles. The 
second Inke has been determined, by our line of levels, ns 
682 feet below the Mediterranean; thus in twenty-six and 
a half miles there is a full of 1689 feet, or more than sixty 
feet to the mile. 

“The Sea of Galilee is twelve and a half miles long, 
and thence the Jordan flows sixty-five miles, measuring 
in a straight live (the bends make it a good deal more) to 
the Dead Sca, 1292 feet below the Mediterranean. The 
fall in this distance is, however, not regular. Above the 
Jisr Mujami'a it is over forty feet to the mile. From the 
south end of the Sea of Galilee to the Dåmieh ford is a 
distance of forty-two miles, and a fall of only 460 feet. 
From the Damieh to the mouth of Wady el 'Aujeh is thir- 
teen miles, with sixty feet fall, and thence to the Dead 
Sea is ten miles, with ninety feet of fall. 

“It will be seen from the above that the total direct 
length of Jordan is about 104 miles, or only half the length 
of the Thames; that the full to the Sea of Galilee is over 
sixty feet to the mile; thence to the Damieh, at first forty 
feet, afterwards not quite eleven feet per mile; from the 
Dimieh to the 'Anjeh not much over four and a half feet 
to the mile: and for the last ten miles, abont nine feet 
per mile. The break down of the immense chasm may 
thus be said to commence immediately north of the Sea 
of Galilee. 

“The valley may be divided into eight sections. First, 
the portion between Bantas and the Huleh, where it is 
some five miles broad, with steep cliffa some 2000 feet high 
on either side and a broad marsh between. Secondly, 
from the Huleh to the Sea of Galilee, where the stream 
rune close to the eastern hille, and about four miles from 
the bare of thoe on the west, which rise towards the 
high Safed mountains, more than 8500 feet above the lake. 
Thirdly, fur thirteen miles from the south end of the Sea 
of Galllee to the neighborhood of Beisdn, the valley is 
only one aud a half miles broad west of the river, and 
about three on the enet, the eteep cliffs of the plateau of 
Kaukab el-Hawa on the west reaching an altitude of 1800 
feet above the stream. 

“South of BeisAn is the fourth district, with a plain 
west of Jordan, twelve miles loug and six miles broad, 
the line of hills on the east being straight, and the foot 
of the mountain on this side about two miles from the 
river. In the neighborhood of BeieAn the cross section 
of the plain shows three levels: that of the shelf on which 
Beiedn stande, about 800 feet below sea-level; that of the 
Ghor itself, sume 400 feet lower, reached by an almost pre- 
cipitous descent; and that of the Zor, or narrow trench, 
from half to a quarter of a mile wide, and about 150 feet 
lower atill. The higher shelf extenda westward to the 
foot of Gilboa; it dies away on the south, bnt on the 
north it gradually rises into the plateau of Kaukab and 
to the western table-land above the Sea of Galilee, 1800 
feet nbove Jordan. 

“After leaving the Beisân plain the river passes through 
a narrow Valley twelve miles long and two to three miles 
wide, with a raised table-land to the west, having n level 
averaging about 500 feet above the sea. The Beisån plain 
ia fall of springs of fresh water, some of which are thermal, 
but a large current of salt warm water flows down Wady 
Maleh, at the north extremity of this fifth district. 

“in the sixth district, the Damieh region, the valley 
again opens to a width of about three miles on the west, 
and five on the east of Jordan. The great block of the 
Kurn Sirtiibeh here stands out like a bastion, on the 
west, 2400 feet above the river. Passing this mountain 
the seventh district is entered—a broad valley extending 
from near FueAil to ’Osh el-Ghirab, north of Jericho. In 
this region the Ghér itself is five miles broad west of the 
river, and rather more on the east; the lower trench, or 
Zor, ia aleo wider here, and more distinctly separated 
from the Ghér. A curious geographical feature of this 
region was also discovered by the survey party. The 
great affinents of the Faér’ah and ‘Aujeh do not flow 
straight to Jordan, but turn sonth about a mile west of 
it, and each rang, fur abont six miles, nearly parallel with 
the river; thus the month of the Får'ah is actually to be 
found just where that of the next valley is shown on moet 
mape. This curious feature was not discovered even by 
Captain Warren, and nothing more surprised me, in sur- 
veying the district, than the unsuspected parallel courte 
of the streams. The whole of the valley in the seventh 

reson is fall of salt eines and ealt marshes, but the 
Far'ah, flowing from the Afnon springs, is a perennial 
stream of fresh water. 

“The eighth aud last district is that of the plain of 
Jericho, which, with the corresponding basin ( hér-es- 
Seisebin) east of Jordan, measures over eight miles north 
and south, and more than fourteen across, with Jordan 
about in the middle. The Zor is here about a mile wide, 
and some 200 feet below the broad plain of the Ghér.” 


Jormungand, in Norse mythology, was the Mid- 
gard-snake, the daughter of Loke and the giantess 
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Angerbode, also the sister of the wolf Fenris and the 
blue Hela. The gods threw Jormungand into the 
ocean, where she grew so as to encircle the earth. 
When she drinks, there is low tide; when she gives 
back the water again, it is high tide. ‘Thus she will 
live until Ragnarokr (world’s end) comes, Thor will 
then slay her with his miölner, or hammer, but will 
himself be drowned in the poisonous streams issuing 
from her mouth. 


Jose BEN-CHALEFTA (surnamed the thinker), a Jew- 
ish rabbi, was born at Sepphoris, in Palestine, about the 
vear 80 A.D. Involved in the political schemes of 
rabbi Akiba (q. v.), he was obliged, in the year 124, to 
rave himself from the Roman sword by fleeing to Asia 
Minor, from whence, on the death of the emperor 
Hadrian, in 136, he returned to Sepphoris, and died as 
the head of a school in that place, in 150. Jose's life is 
said to have been an edifying example of moral con- 
duct, diligence in acquiring and communicating knowl- 
edge, and an amiable modesty and humility. “I would 
rather,” said he, “ be a learner in a schvol than be founder 
of the school. I would rather, in the fultilment of my 
duty, die a bitter death, than be infamous in the too 
well beateu way. I would rather overdo my duty than 





fail in it. I would rather collect for the poor than, by 
distributing among them, gain consideration for myself. 
I would rather be unjustly blamed, than realy @o what 
is wrong.” Jose is the author of a historical work, 
which has been preserved, and is possessed of lasting 
interest, the Seder Olum (q.v.). See Hamburger, Real- 
Encyklop, ii, 498 sq.; Bacher, Die Agada der Tanaiten 
(Strasburg, 1884), pp. 20, 87, 99, 110, 139, 207, 223, 242, 
246, 247, 284, 305, 337, 881, 422, 438; First, BÒL Jud. ii, 
107 sq. (B. P.) 

Josenhaus, JOHANNES, a Protestant theologian, 
for some time inspector of the Basle Missionary Insti- 
tute, who died Dec. 25, 1884, is the author of, Die Herr- 
lichkeit Jesu Christi des Sohnes Gottes (Stuttgart, 1846) : 
— Bilder aus der Missionswelt (Basle, 1858) :—A tlus der 
evangelischen Missionsgesellschaft zu Basel (2d ed. ibid. 
1859). See Zuchold, Bid. Theol, i, 628. (B. P.) 

Joseph spen-Josnua ben- Meir (surnamed Ha- 
Sefardi, i. e. “the Spaniard”), was born in 1496 at 
Avignon, whither his father had retired on leaving 
Spain. He is the author of a historical work, entitled 
DN 3, Chronicles of the Kings of France und 
the Ottoman Sovereigns, in two parts, the first from the 
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creation tìll 1520, and the second of transactions from 
that time till 1553 (Venice, 1554; Amsterdam, 1733). 
Disinterested, and contemporary with those events, he , 
must be regarded as an impartial historian. This work 
has been translated in part into Latin by Louis Ferrand, ! 
Synopsis sive Conspectus Libri Hebraici, etc. (Paris, | 
1670). An English translation of the whole, by C. H. 
Bialloblutzkyv, has made this interesting work accessible 
to English readers, The Chronicles of R. Joseph ben- 
Joshua Meir, the Sephardi (Lond. 1836, 2 vols.). See 
Fürst, Bild, Jud. ii, 115; Etheridge, /ntrod, to /ebr. Lit. 
p.453; Lindo, //estory of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, 
p.451; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, iii, 124. (B. P.) 
Josephinism. Under this term we generally un- 
derstand those ecclesiastical reforms which were intro- 
duced by Jueeph II, German emperor from 1780 to 1790, 
It was Joseph’s object to form a national Austrian 
Church, congruent with the territory of the state, close- 
ly connected with the strongly centralized secular 
government, and as far as possible independent of Rome. 
As, on many points along the boundaries, Austrian do- 
minions ranged under the authority of foreign bishops, 
a new circumscription of the dioceses was necessary, 
and it was carried out with little ceremony. A new 
oath of subjection to the temporal ruler was demanded 
of the bishops, All imperial decrees were sent to the 
bishops, and again by them to the pastors, who had to 
make them known to their flocks from the pulj it, On 
the other hand, no papal bulls or briefs could be pub- 
lished in the country without an imperial “placet.” 
Connected with this movement was the education of 
the clergy. The theological students were forbidden to 
visit the “ Collegium Germanico-Hungaricum” in Rome, 
which institute was replaced by the “Collegium Ger- 
manicum et Hunyaricum” at Pavia. The philological 
and theological schools in the monasteries were closed, 
and diocesan seminaries were opened under the super- 
intendence of an imperial committee. For the dirine 
sercwes the use of the German language was prescribed, 
and the Latin was abolished. Pilgrimages outside of 
the country were forbidden. Rules were given in re- 
spect to the luxurious ornamentation of the churches, 
the magniticent processions, the brilliant illuminations. 
AU religious orders not engaged in preaching, teaching, 
or nursing the sick, were dissolved. Between 1770 and 
1786 the number of monasteries sank from 2186 to 1425, 
and that of monks and nuns from 64,890 to 44,280. On 
Oct. 13,1781, an edict of religious toleration was promul- 
gated, according to which the Evangelicals of the Augs- 
burg and Helvetic confessions obtained a limited free- 
dom of worship. Civil disqualitications arising from 
denominational differences were abolished. Even the 
position of the Jews was improved. Previous to that 
edict of toleration, on May 4, an imperial decree had 
enacted that the oath of obedience to the pope, and the 
“Professio fidei Tridenting,” usual at the distribution 
of degrees, were abrogated, and that the bulls “In coena 
Domini” and “ Unigenitus ” were to be torn out of the 
books of the liturgy. The Roman curia became, of 
cuurse, greatly alarmed at these proceedings, and in Jan- 
uary, 1782, pope Pius VI went in person to Vienna. He 
was politely received without effecting any change, and 
the more xo since the emperor had the support of the 
most influential prelates of Austro-Hungaria. Joseph, 
however, died Feb. 20, 1790, and his early death pre- 
rented his reforms from taking root, During his im- 
mediate successors the old order was again revived. See 
his biographies by Geissler (Halle, 1783, 15 vola.); Meu- 
se) (Leipsic, 1790); Perz) (Vienna, eod.) ; Huber (ibid. 
1792); Heyne (Leipsic, 1848, 3 vola.); Ramshorn (ibid. 
1861); Meynert (Vienna, 1862); Riehl und Reinghl, 
Kaiser Josef II als Reform. auf kirchlich, Gebiete (ibid. 
1881); Frank, Dus Toleranz-Patent Kaiser Josefs 11 
(ibid. 1882); Schmidt, Kuiser Josef [I (Berlin, 1875) ; 
Leistner, Kaiser Jusef's II unvergessliche Gedanken, 
A é und Bestrebungen (Vienna, 1878); Beer, 
Joseph IJ (in the Neuen — Leipsic, 342, vol. ix); 
XII.—- 
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also Ranke, Die deutschen Mächte und der Fiirstenbund 
(Leipsic, 1871, vol. i); Plitt- Herzog, Real- Encyklop, 
s.v.; Lichtenberger, Ancyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, 
8. v. Joseph L1. (B. P.) 


_ Josephites is the name of a congregation of mis- 
sionary priests of St. Joseph, organized at Lyons in 1656, 
by a certain Cretenet, a native of Champlitte, in Bur- 
gundy, and a surgeon by profession, who consecrated 
himself to the service at the hospital in Lyons, The 
first object of these priests was tu act as missionaries in 
the country, and then to engage in charitable works in 
the different colleges, 

There exists also an organi- 
zation of females, known as 
“ Sisters of St. Joseph,” which 
was instituted by the bishop of 
Puy in 1650. These sisters, 
besides doing charitable works, 
have to care for the hospitals, 
govern the houses of refuge, 
and are charged with the in- 
struction of orphans and little 
children in the schools, and 
with visiting the sick. Their 
vows are very simple, and they 
can always be relieved from 
them by the bishop in whose 
diocese they live. See Helyot, 
Hist, des Ordres Monast. viii, 
186 sq.; Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
av. (B. P.) 

Joseph's Tomb (Kubr Yúsef) is briefly described 
in the Sfemotrs accompanying the Ordnance Survey 
(ii, 194), and more popularly in Lieut. Conders Tent 
Work (ii, 74) as follows: 

“ About aix hundred yards north of the well (of Jacob) 
is the traditional tomb of Joreph, venerated by the mem- 
bers of every religions community in Palestine. The 
building stands east of the road from Balata to ’Askar, at 
the end of a row of fine fig-trees. The enclosure is square 
and roofless, the walls whitewashed and in good repair, 
for, as an inscription on the south wall, in English informs 
the visitor, it was rebuilt by consal Rogers, the friend of 
the Samaritans, in 1868; itis about twenty-five feet square, 
and on the north is another building of equal size, but 
older and partly ruinous, surmounted by a little dome. 
The tomb itself resembles moet of the Moslem cenotaphs 
—a long block, with an arched or vaulted roof having a 
pointed croes section. It is rudely plastered, nnd some 
seven feet long and three feet high. It is placed arkew, 
and nearest tu the west wall of the court. stone bench 
ia built into the east wall, on which three Jews were seat- 
ed at the time of onr second virit, book in hand, awing- 
ing backwards and forwards as they crooned out a paral 
chant—a prayer, no duubdt, appropriate to the place. 

“The most curious poin: to nutice is, however, the ex- 
ixtence of two short pillare, one at the head, and the otber 
nt the foot of the tomh, having shallow cup-shaped hol- 
lowe at thelr tope. These hollows are blackened by fire, 
fur the Jews have the custom of burning sacrifices on 
them, amall article», such as handkerchiefs, gold Jace, or 
shawls, being consumed, Whether this practice ie also 
obeerved by the Samaritans is doubtful. 

“The tomb points approximately north and south, thus 
being at right angles to the direction of Moslem tombs 
north of Mecca, How the Mohammedans explain thie 
disregard of orientation iu eo respected a prophet as ‘our 
Lord Joseph,’ I have never heard; perhaps the rule is 
held to be only established siuce the time of Mohammed. 
The veneration in which the shrine ia held by the Moa- 
ate peasantry je, at all events, not diminished by thie 

aet. 


Joshua's Tomb. Lieut. Conder gives the local 
traditions on the subject as follows (Tent Work, i, 78) : 


“The ‘Holy King Jonhua’ is said by the Samaritans to 
have been buried at Kefr Hâris, which they identify with 
Timnath Heres. This village is nine miles suuth of Na- 
bls. 

“The Jewish piligrim, rabbi Jacob of Paris, visited Ca- 
phar Cheres—presuinably Kefr Harie—in A.D. 1268, and 
mentions the tombs of Joshua, NGn, and Caleb. The Sa- 
maritans also hold that Caleb was buried with Joahna, 
aud thas we have the curious result that Jews and Ba- 
maritans agree ns to the site of these tombe, both pacing 
them within the bounds of Samaria The crusading 
writers point to the same site for Jushua’s tomb, and the 
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place ix marke: on the map of Marino Sanuto (AD. 1822) 
in the relative position of Kefr Haris. 

“The modern village hus three sacred places: one of 
Neby Nan, the second Neby Lush’a, the third Neby Kif 
In the first two we recoguise Nnn and Joshua: Neby 
Kifli was a historic character, but his shrine — uc- 
cupies the place of the mediæval tomb of Caleb. 

t The slite of Joshun’s tomb seems therefore to be pre- 
eerved by an indigenons tradition at least as anthentic 
as that of Joseph's tomb. It has been snppoeed that Je- 
rome indicates a different site, bat a careful reading of 
his account of St. Pania’s journey seeme to show that he 
also refers to the tombs at Kefr Haris.” 


For another traditional site of Joshua’s tomb see 
TIMNATH-HERES. 


Jotes, in Norse mythology. These forms of Scan- 
dinavian deities seem to have a histuric background. 
They were probably the aborigines of the north of Eu- 
rope, who were driven from their possessions by the 
companions of Odin; hence the undying enmity be- 
tween the Jotes and the Asas. Fable makes the Jotes 
to be monstrous giants and magicians, living in dark 
caves and grottos, They and the Thusses seem to have 
been derived from one family. 


Jouffroi (Lat. Joffredus), JkAN De, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Luxueil (Franche-Comté) about 1412. 
He studied at Dôl, Cologne, and Pavia, and taught 
three years in the last-named place. He assisted at 
the Council of Ferrara in 1438, and was engaged in sev- 
eral important religious and diplomatic missions, In 
1430 he became bishop of Arras, and in 1461 cardinal. 
He died Nov. 24, 1473, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. v. 


Jouffroy, FRANçÇoIs GASPARD DR, a French prel- 


Jowett, William, a Church of England divine, 
was born in 1789. He graduated at Sr. John's College, 
Cambridge, in 1810, and was the first clergyman of the 
Church of Englaud who volunteered, in 1813, for the 
foreign service of tbe Church Missionary Society. His 
field of labor was in the countries in the Mediterranean, 
and the fruits of bis observations were, Christian Re- 
searches in the Mediterrarean from 1815 to 1820, and 
Christiun Researches in Syria and the Holy Lund in 
1823 and 1824. He was also the author of, Time and 
Temper: a Munual of Selections from Holy Scripture, 
with Thoughts on Education (4th ed. 1852) :— Helps to 
Pastoral Visttutions (2d ed. 1848, 3 parts). From 1832 
to 1840 he acted as clerical secretary tu the Church 
Missionary Society; for many years held the Sunday 
evening lectureship of St. Mary's, Aldermanbury ; and 
in 1851 succeeded the Rev. R. Bickersteth as St. John's . 
chaplain. He died at Clapham, Surrey, Feb. 20, 1855. 
See Hardwicke, Annual Biography, 1856, p. 208. 

Joy of the Law, FESTIVAL or Tne, is a name 
given to the ninth day of the Feast of Tabernacles 
among the modern Jewa, On that dav three MSS, of 
the Pentateuch are laid upon the desk, and three por- 
tions are read by three different persons, one portion 
from each MS., the first closing with the end of Deute- 
ronomy. Another immediately begins with the first 
of Genesis, w indicate that man should be continually 
employed in reading and studying the word of God. 

Joyce, THomas, a Dominican, proceeded D.D. in 
Oxford, and, living there, became provincial of his or- 
der both in England and Wales. From this place, with- 


ate, was born in 1723 at the castle of Gonsans, near ꝰut ever having any other preferment, pope Clement 
Besancon. He became canon of St. Claude, then bish- | V created him cardinal of St. Sabine—a contradiction, 
op of Gap in 1774, and of Mans in 1778. Being elected | 83 8vme call attention, between the friar’s profession and 


a deputy of the states- general in 1789, he protested 
against the decrees of the assembly, and went into ex- 
ile in 1792. He was received by the chapter of Pader- 
born (Westphalia), and given a revenue of six thousand 
two hundred florins. He died there in 1797. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Joulouka, in the mythology of the Antilles na- 
tions, is the monstrous spirit whose feathered head may 
be seen in the rainbow. See JuLUKA. 


Jouvenet, JEAN, an eminent French painter, was 
born at Rouen, Aug. 21, 1647. At the age of seventeen 
he went to Paris and studied with Nicholas Poussin, 
and at twenty-seven produced his celebrated picture of 
Christ Curing the Puralytic, in the Church of Notre 
Dame. Soon after he painted, in the Hospital of the 
Iuvalides, between the windows of the dome, T'he 7'welve 
Apostles, with Angels. In 1665 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy, and painted for his reception the 
picture of Queen Esther befure Ahasuerus—one of the 
tinest works in the halls of the Academy. About this 
time he executed four pictures for the Church of St. 
Martin aux Champs, representing Mary Magdalene at 
the Feet of our Saviour, in the House of Simon the Phar- 
isee; Christ Driving the Money-changers from the Tem- 
ple; The Miraculous Draught of Fishes ; The Raising 
of Lazarus, His most famous work is the Deposition 
from the Cross, painted for the Church of the Capu- 
chins, at Paris, where he died, April 5,1717. See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine Arts, 3. v. 

Jowett, Joseph, LL.D., a learned English clergy- 
man, was born about 1750; admitted in 1769 to Trinity 
College; in 1773 removed to Trinity Hall, where he 
became assistant tutor, then fellow and principal tutor, 
and afterwards regius professor of the civil law, which 
office he retained till his death, Nov. 13, 1818, In ad- 
dition to his professorship he held the living of Weth- 
ersfield, in Essex. Dr. Jowett was a scholarly man, a 
humble Christian, and a devoted friend of the Bible 
Society and kindred associations, See (Lond.) Chris- 
tian Observer, Dec. 1813, p. 820. 


———— — — — — — — — — —— — ——— — — — 


practice. He had six brethren, all Dominicans, and 
Fuller, refusing to liken them to the seven sons of Sceva 
(Acts xix, 14), all exorcists, terms them “a week of 
brethren, whereof this rubricated cardinal was the do- 
minical letter.” Thomas flourished in 1310, and was 
buried in his convent at Oxford. See Fuller, Worthies 
of Englund (ed, Nuttall), iii, 12. 


Juanes, Juan Baptista, an eminent Spanish paint- 
er, was born at Valencia in 1523, and studied at Rome, 
but afterwards settled at Valencia. He is ranked by 
the Spanish writers as one of the greatest artists of 
the glorious age of pope Leo X. Pacheco bestows 
upon him the highest encomiums, and Palomino Ve- 
lasco does not hesitate to prefer him to Morales, ot 
even to Raphael himself. Juanes limited himself 
to subjects of sacred history, and his works are en- 
tirely confined to the churches and convents of his 
native city. ‘There is a fine picture by him, repre- 
senting The Baptism of Christ, in the Cathedral 
of Valencia. There are three others, representing 
The Nativity; The Martyrdom of St. Inez; The 
Burial of a Monk. Another fine picture is a Dead 
Christ, in the Church of San Pedro. He died in 
1579, 

Jubilation, Girt or, a privilege alleged by theur- 
gic mysticism to be granted to eminent Romish saints, 
by which they are enabled in their last moments to 
sing a triumphant death-song. 


Jubin (or Gebuin), Sain’. a French prelate, was 
the son of Hugues II, count of Dijon. Having entered 
the ministry, he was appointed archdeacon of the Church 
of Langres. In 1077 he attended the provincial Coun- 
cil of Lyons at Autun, became archbishop of Lyons, and 
died there, April 18, 1082. He is invoked in cases of 
gout and the stone, with which he had himself been af- 
flicted during his life. There are extant of Jubin six 
letters treating of the primacy to his see, printed by 
Descordes, Dom Liran, Baluze, etc. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Judæo-Arabic Version or tHE SCRIPTURES, 
This is not properly a version, but Arabic in Hebrew 


— — — —— 
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characters. As early as 1820 the printing of an edition 
of the Arabic New ‘Test. in Hebrew characters was sug- 
gested to the British and Foreign Bible Society. Noth- 
ing, however, was done for the many thousand Jews in 
Egvpt, Tunis, and the whole north of Africa, Yemen, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia (to whom the Arabic is ver- 
nacular, but who seldom read or write except in He- 
brew characters), until 1846, when the Bombay Auxili- 
ary Bible Society commenced for their use an edition 
of the gospels of Matthew and John, with the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the epistle to the Hebrews, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay. 
The work was published in 1847, and has ever since 
been circulated. (B. P.) 


Judzo-German Version or THE ScHIPTURKS. 
Like the above, this is the German New Test. in rab- 
binical characters. The first edition of this testament 
was printed at Cracow in 1540; the wurk was executed 
by John Herzuge, a converted Jew, on the basis of Lu- 
ther’s version; but the book of Revelation is omitted. 
In 1820 the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews undertook to furnish the German Jews 
with copies of the German Scriptures in rabbinical char- 
acters, The society's tirst edition appeared in 182°: 
the German text was frum Luther's version, published 
by Meyer at Frankfort in 1819, and the transcription 
into rabbinical characters was made by Mr. Judah 
D' Allemand of London, In 1859 the British and For- 
eign Bible Society published the Judæo-German Old 
Test., under the care of Rev. R. Konig, and in 1869 the 
book of Psalms, carefully revised by Rev. W. Edwards 
of Breslau, was printed at Vienna. (B. P.) 


Judzeo-Persian Version or THE SCRIPTURES. 
This is the Persian New Test. in Hebrew characters, 
and designed for the Jews in Persia. When, in 1841, 
Dr. Haberlin applied to some Christian friends for aid 
in imparting the Scriptures to the Persian Jews, he re- 
ceived in reply from Herat a copy of Martyn’s Per- 
sian New Test., written in Hebrew characters, under 
the care of Dr. Login. Dr. Hiberlin laid the version 
befure the Calcutta committee, and they agreed to re- 
fer the matter to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The latter requested the Calcutta Society to print an 
edition of two thousand New Tests. in this form, and 
arrangements were made tu have the edition printed at 
Calcutta, under the eye of the Rev. Dr. Yates. ‘he death 
of the latter rendered this plan abortive, and after the 
Bombay Society had trausmitted to London manuscript 
copies of the Judso-Persian gospels, an edition of oue 
thousand copies was completed at London in 1849, un- 
der the superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bom- 
bay. These are all the printed parts extant. (B. P.) 


Judzo-Polish Version oF THE SCRIPTURES. 
See Russia, Vexstons or (20). 

Judzo-Spanish Version or THK SCRIPTURES. 
The Judxo-Spanish is spoken by the Jews of Turkey, 
who are descendants of the Jews formerly settled in the 
Spanish Peninsula, but forcibly ejected from Spain in 
1492, and from Portugal in 1497, by the merciless man- 
date of Ferdinand and Isabella, As to the versions of 
the Old Test., compare the art. ROMANIC Vicrsions. 
A translation of the New Test. into Judsso-Spanish was 
undertaken by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
at the suggestion of Dr. Pinkerton, and, in 1823, the 
Kev. Mr. Leeves, their agent in ‘Turkey, undertook the 
translation which was printed in 1829 at Corfu. It was 
afterwaris reviced, and reprinted at Athens in 1844. 
In 1874 the British and Foreign Bible Society under- 
took a careful revision of the New Test., with the as- 
sistance of the Rev. J. Christie of the Scottish Mission- 
ary Society. This new edition was printed at Constan- 
tinople in 1877, and is now in circulation. The Old 
Test. in Judwo-Spanish, with Hebrew in parallel col- 
umns, has also been published by the American Bible 
Society. (B. P.) 

Judd, Berne, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal minis- 


JUMALA 


ter, was born at Watertown, Conn., in the spring of 1776. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1797, and immedi- 
ately entered upon bis preparation for the ministry ; 
was ordained deacon in 1798, and his ministerial life 
covered sixty years of activity. At different periods he 
was engaged in the dioceses of Connecticut, New York, 
Western New York, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Florida, and was one of the early presidents of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, as well as rector of the Church in 
that city. Amoug the missionary stations was that of 
St. Augustine, Fla. During fifteen years he was rector 
of St. James's Church, New London, Conn., a charge 
which he resigned on being appointed president of the 
Episcopal Academy, Cheshire. He died at Wilming- 
ton, Del., April 8, 1858. Ile was a ripe scholar, and an 
earnest and effective preacher. See Amer. Quar. Church 
Rer. 1858, p. 342. 


Judea. See JUDÆA. 


Juel was the most noted festival of the Scandinavian 
worship, which was celebrated in the longest night as 
a new year's celebration. Sacrifices and vows were 
made to the gods for fruitfulness for the coming year. 
In honor of the god Freir a huge boar was butchered, 
and the sacrifice, called the Jula-pig or Julablot, was 
made in the presence of the king. A golden boar was 
yrought into the hall, all laid their hands on it and 
m.de the must binding vows. Then four weeks of 
eating, drinking, dancing, and playing followed. The 
name Yule for Christmas is thought to have thus orig- 
inated, 

Jug. See Joca. 


Juhles, a name given to aerial spirits or demons 
among the Laplauders, from whom they receive a sort 
of adoration, though no statues or images of them exist. 
Their worship is conducted under particular trees, On 
Christmas-eve, and the day following, they celebrate 
the festival of the Juhles. On this occasion they rig- 
idly abstain from animal food; and they carefully re- 
serve some fragments of the food employed, which they 
suspend in a box behind the house, for the refreshment 
of the spirits. 

Juigné, Anrotne Extonore Lion, Leclerc de, a 
French prelate of high family, was born at Paris in 
1728. He studied in his native city, became bishop of 
Chalons in 1764, and during the French revolution took 
refuge at Chambery, afterwards at Constance, and final- 
ly at Augsburg. In 1802 he returned to France, but 
lived privately in Paris till his death, March 19, 1811. 
He left some ecclesiastical works, for which see Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Julien, Simon (called Julian of Parma), an emi- 
nent French painter, was born at Toulon in 1736, stud- 
ied under Bardou at Marseilles, and afterwards visited 
Paris, where he became a pupil of Carlo Vanloo, and 
gained the grand prize of the Royal Academy. He 
then visited Rome with the royal pension, and remained 
in that city ten years. On returning to Paris he soon 
gained a reputation, and was elected an academician. 
Among his best performances is an altar-piece for the 
chapel of the archbishop of Paris, at Conflans, repre- 
senting St. Anthony in a Trunce. He died at Paris, 
Feb. 23, 1800. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Juluka, in the mythology of the Caribbeans, is a 
mighty spirit, living on fish, doves, and other animals, 
He is of gigantic size, walks over land and sea, and his 
head projects far above the clouds. His forehead is 
decorated by a beautiful bandage, made of the feathers 
of the colibri, splendidly colored; this he shows morn- 
ing and evening. It is the rainbow. The remainder 
of the body remains hid in the clouds. If this spirit 
does not find enough to eat he causes sickness among 
the inhabitants. See JoULOUKA. 


Jumala, the supreme deity of the Laplanders, He 
was represented by a wooden idol in human form, seat- 


JUMNOUTRI 


ed on a sort of altar, with a crown on his head and a 
bowl in his lap, into which the devotees throw their 
voluntary offerings. 


Jumnoutri, a village on the banks of the river 
Jumna, which is considered by the Hindis as a spot of 
remarkable sanctity. Pilgrimage to this place from 
the Jow countries was thought to impart to the adven- 
turer virtues almost equal to deification. 


Jung, ANDREAS, a Protestant professor of Strasburg, 
who was born in 1793, and died in 1863, is the author 
of, Geschichte des Reichstags zu Speyer in dem Juhre 
1529 (Strasburg, 1830) :— Geschichte der Reformation 
der Kirche in Strassburg (ibid. eod.) :— Die 6 Fentlichen 
Bibliotheken Strassburg’s (1836, 1844). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 634; Schmidt, Discours A cudémique Pro- 
noncé à la Mémoire de M.A. Jung (1864) ; Lichtenber- 
ger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Junge, Cunistian GOTTFRIED, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Nuremberg, Oct. 20, 1748. 
He studied at Altdorf, commenced his ministerial ca- 
reer in 1769, was in 1783 professor of theology at Jena, 
in 1793 pastor at his native city, and died March 27, 
1814. He wrote, De Duratione Panarum Infernalium, 
etc. (Altdorf, 1783) :— De Penarum Dirinarum vi Emen- 
datrice (eod.). Besides a number of ascetical works 
and sermons, he also published the third edition of Dö- 
derlein’s Summu Institutionis Theologi Christiani (1793). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, a, v. ; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 684; Winer, Hundbuck der theol, 
Lit. i, 23, 298; ìi, 280. (B. P.) 

Junkheim, JoHann ZACHARIAS LEONRARD, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born at Anspach, 
Sept. 8, 1729. He studied at Gottingen, was in 1754 
vicar at his native place, and two vears later pastor 
there. In 1757 he was rector of the gymnasium in 
Anspach, in 1764 court-preacher, and died Aug. 17, 1790. 
He wrote, De Argumento pro Religione a Constantia 
Martyrum (Gottingen, 1751) :—Progr. ad 1 Petr. iv, 1,2 
(1762) :—De Providentia Divina (eod.) :— Decas Ques- 
tionum Synodalium (1783-90). He also published Ser- 
mons, See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 157; Winer, //andbuch 
der theol. Lit, i, B94, 444; ii, 288. (B. P.) 


Junkin, Davıb X., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Mercer, Pa., Jan. 8, 1808. He graduated 
from Jefferson College in 1831, and studied two years 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1835 he was 
ordained pastor at Greenwich, N. J.; in 1841 became 
professor of belles-lettres in Lafavette College; in 
1848 pastor of the F Street Church, Washington, D. C.; 
in 1853 at Hollidaysburg, Pa.; in 1860 chaplain at 
Annapolis, Md.; in 1866 pastor of the North Church, 
Chicago, 111., and in the same year at Newcastle, Pa. 
He died at Martinsburg, W. Va., April 22, 1880. Dr. 
Junkin was an eloquent and successful preacher, and a 
ready writer, being the author of several valuable books, 
among which was one entitled The Outh a Divine Or- 
dinance, and an Element of the Social Constitution (N. Y. 
1845, 12mo). See New York Observer, May 6, 1880; 
Gen. Cat, of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 83. (W. P.S.) 


Justi, Leonnarn Jonass Karz, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Münchhausen, Hesse, 
Dec. 5, 1753. He studied at Marburg and Gottingen, 
was in 1774 deacon at Marburg, and commenced his 
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academical career in 1775. In 1779 he was professor, 
and succeeded his brother as first pastor of St. Eliza- 
beth. He died May 12, 1800, leaving, Weissagungage- 
sang Mosis an die Israeliten, Deut. æxæii (Gottingen, 
1774):— De Bileumi Asina Loquente ad Numb, rrii 
(Marburg, eod.):— Ueber die den Ægyptern von den 
Israeliten bei ihrer Abreise abgeforderten Gerathe, Ezod. 
v, 11,12 (1077) —Ueber den Genius des Sokrates (1779). 
See Döring, [ie gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, à. v.; 
Furst, bibl. Jud. ii, 157; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit 
i, 28. (B. P.) 


Justicers, ITIXERANT, officers appointed by Rich- 
ard I of England to watch over the interests of the 
Jews residents within the kingdom. They were in- 
structed to protect the Hebrews against all oppression, 
to secure them in their interests and property, to decide 
all controversies between them and the Christians, to 
keep the seal of their corporation, and the keys of their 
public treasury. 


Justiniani, Agostino, a Dominican and bishop 
of Nebbio, in the isle of Corsica, was born at Genoa in 
1470, and died in 1536, on the way from Genoa to Cor- 
sica. He edited, Philonis Judas Quastiones et Respon- 
siones super Genesin:—R. Mosis .Eqypti Ductor Dubi- 
tantium : —Porcheti de Syleaticis Victoria contra Impios 
Hebræos : — Liber Jobi Veritati Hebraice Restitutus, 
and published Psalterium Hebr., Grec., Arab, et Chald. 
cum Tribus Lat. Interpretationibus et Glossis (Genoa, 
1516). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v.; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 36; Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Justiniani, Benedetto, a Jesuit papal preacher 
at Rome, who died Dec. 19, 1622, at Toulouse, professor of 
theology, wrote Explanutiones in Omnes Epistolas Pauli 
(Lyons, 1612, 2 vols.) :—2aplunationes in Omnes Episto- 
las Cutholicas (ibid. 1621):— Apologia pro Libertate 
Ecclesiustica ud Gallo - Francos. See Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten - Lexikon, a. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 253, 268. (B. P.) 


Justus, archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied 
Laurentius and Mellitus when they departed from 
Rome, in 601, to join the mission at Canterbury. He 
was a Roman by birth; was also first bishop of the see 
of Rochester. He was translated to Canterbury in 624. 
The great event of his short occupancy of the latter see 
was the extension of the Kentish mission to Northum- 
bria. This was effected by the marriage of Edwin, the 
king of Northumbria, with Ethelburga, the sister of 
Eadbald, king of Kent. Justus consecrated Paulinus, 
July 21, 625, to be archbishop of York. He died Nov. 
10, 627. See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, i, 100 aq. 


Juttah. Its modern representative Futa is tha 
described in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey (iii, 810): 


‘A large villnge standing on a ridge. It tx bailt of 
atone, bnt some of the inhabitants live in tents. The 
water enpply is from cisterna. On the south there are 
rock -cut tombe, and rock wine-presses are fonnd all 
around the village. The neighborhood is extreme! 
stony. South of the village are scattered olives, whi 
are conspicnous niece. on the west, a little lower, nnder 
a cliff, ia a emall olive-yard; to the south-west a few figs. 
The inhabitants are very rich in flocks; the village owns, 
it ix said, 17,000 sheep, besides goats, cows, camele, horses, 
aud donkeys. The sheik alone bas 250 sheep ” 


K. 


EKabasilas. See CaBASILas. 


Kabir Panthis, among the Hindds, are the fol- 
lowers of Kabir, whom they allege to have been the in- | 
carnate deity. They believe that he lived in the world | 


as a professor of their faith, The Kabir Panthis being 
in the main fuvorers of Vishnu, they are included among 
the Vaishuara sects, although they worship no Hinda 
deity, nor do they practice any of the Hindi ceremonies. 


three hundred yeara, from 1149 to 1449 A.D., and that | Those, however, who have retired from the world, and 
as a child he was found floating on a lotus in a lake or . given themselves to a life of seclusion, abstain from all 
pond near Benares, He is also claimed by the Moslems the ordinary practices of the Hindds, and employ them- 
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selves chiefly in chanting hymns to the invisible Kabir. | redemption, from the presence of the Lord of heaven 
They believe in one God, the creator of the world, | and earth, and say ye Amen. May the fulness of peace,” 
who has a body formed of the five elements of matter, etc. See Hamburger, Reul-Encyklop.s.v. (B, P.) 


and a mind endowed with the three Gunas or quali-| Kadesh-barnea. The search for this interesting 
ties of being. He is free from the defects of human | locality, and the controversy concerning its site, still 
nature, and can assume what particular shape he will; | continue. The most recent and enterprising explorer 
in all other respects he does not differ from man, and |i, H, Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor uf the Sunday-Schoul 
the pure man, the Sádh of the Kabir sect, is his living | Pimes, who has written an elaborate and magnificent 
resemblance, and after death is his associate and equal. | work on the subject (Kadesh-Burnea, its Importance 
Their moral code is brief, but judicious in the main. | and Probable Site, etc., New York, 1884, 8vo). After 
Humanity is the first virtue, and the shedding of blood, | great pains, while on a trip through the Sinaitic desert, 
whether of man or animal, is regarded as a heinous íhe succeeded in reaching ’Ain Kadeis, which, in his 
crime; because life is the gift of Gud, and must not be | man of the region, accompanying his volume, he locates 
violated by his creatures. Truth is another great prin- tifty-five miles west by north of Petra, and seventy-five 
ciple of morality, and ignorance of God is attributed to | north-east of the castle of Nukl. His description of the 


falsehood. Retirement from the world is desirable, as 
acheck upon the passions and desires. The last point in 
the code is implicit devotion, in word, act, and thought, 
to the Guru or spiritual guide. This sect is very wide- 
ly diffused throughout India, It is further divided into 
various branches, twelve of these being traced up tu the 
founder, among whom a difference of opinion as well as 
descent prevaila Of the establishments of this sect, the 


| 


Kabir Chaura, at Benares, is pre-eminent in dignity, ates 


and is a constant resort. for pilgrims, Their doctrines 
afe taught in a great variety of works in different dia- 
lects of India; but the great authority to which they 
are wont to refer is the Vijek, which, however, gives 
more attention to the defects of other systems thau to 
the explanation of its own. 


Kabyle Version or tne Scripturns, The Ka- 
byle is spoken in Algeria and Tunis, and it is only of 
late that a gospel in the Kabyle vernacular has been 
published. From the report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for 1884 we learn that, in order to secure 
as accurate a version as possible, Dr. G. Sauerwein was 
sent out to Algiers. He returned with a version of the 
gospel of St. John, made from the French, by an Arab 
who assisted Père Olivier with his Kabyle-French dic- 
tionary. Dr. Sauerwein has revised that gospel from 
the Greek, and, according to the report fur 1885, it was 
passing through the press. (B. P.) 


Kaddish (O"7p), in Jewish usage, means a pray- 
er said by a son for his deceased father or mother dur- 
ing the first eleven months after their death. This 
prayer has to be repeated morning and evening at the 
close of the synagogue service, and runs thus, “May 
his great name be exalted and sanctified throughout 
the world, which he has created according to his will. 
May he establish his kingdom in our lifetime, and in 
the lifetime of the whole house of Israel, soon, and in a 
short time, and say ve Amen, Amen. May his great 
name be blessed and glorified for ever and ever. May 
his hallowed name be praised, glorified, exalted, magni- 
fied, honored, and most excellently adored; blessed is he, 
far exceeding all blessings, hymns, praises, and beati- 
tudes that are repeated thruughout the world, and say 
ve Amen. May our prayer be accepted with mercy 
and kindness. May the pravers and supplications of 
the whole house of Israel be accepted in the presence 
of their Father, who is in heaven, and say ve Amen. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord, from henceforth and 
forevermore. May the fulness of peace from heaven, 
with life, be granted unto us, and all Israel, and say ye 
Amen. My help is from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. May he who maketh peace in his high 
beavens bestow peace upon us, and on all Israel, and 
say ye Amen.” 

Besides this Kaddish, there is also one used by 
the rabbins after having delivered a lecture or com- 
pleted their study. This is called the “ Kaddish of the 
Rabbins,” and runs thus, “Unto Israel, their rabbins, 
their disciples, and all their successors, who diligently 

stady the law, who are in this and every other place; 
may there be unto them, and to you, abundant peace, 
grace, favor, mercy, long life, enlarged maintenance, and 





| 


apot is as fullows (p. 272) : 


“Tt was a marvellous eight! 
desolate stretch of the buruiug desert-waste, we had come 
with magical suddenness into an oasis of verdure and 
beauty, nunlooked for and hardly conceivable in such a re- 

fon. A carpet of grams covered the gronnd. Fig-trees, 
aden with fruit nearly ripe enough for eating, were along 
the shelter of the southern hillside. Shrubs and flowers 
showed themselves in variety and profusion. Running 

’ urgled under the waving grasu. We had seen 
nothing like it since leaving Wady Feirau; nor was it 
eqaalled in loveliness of scene by any single bit of land- 
scape, of like extent, even there. 

“Standing out from the earth-covered limestone hills 
at the north-enstern sweep of this picturesque recess was 
to be eeen the ‘large single mass, or a email hill, of solid 
rock,’ which Rowlands looked at as the cliff (sela) smitten 
by Moses, to cause it to ‘give forth his water,’ when its 
flowing stream had been exhausted. From underneath 
this ragged apur of the north-easterly mountain range is- 
sued the pow abundant stream. 

“ A circular wall, stoned up from the bottom with time- 
worn limestone blocks, was the first receptacle of the 
water. A marble watering-trongh was near this well— 
better finished than the trongha at Beersheba, but of like 
primitive workmanship. The mouth of this well was 
only about three feet across it, and the water came to 
within three or four feet of the top. A little distance 
westerly from this well, and down the slope, was aà second 
well, stoned up much like the first, but of greater diame- 
ter; and here ayain was a marble watering-trough. A 
basin or pool of water, larger than either of the wells 
but not stoned up like them, was seemingly the principal 
watering-place. It was n short distance suuth-westerly 
from the second well, and it looked as if it and the two 
wells lee be supplied from the same subterranean 
source—the springs under the rock. Around the margin 
of the pool, as also around the stoned walls, camel and 
goat dung—ase if of flocks and herds for centuries—was 
trodden down and commingled with the limestone dust 
£0 as to form a solid plaster-hed. Another and yet larger 
pool, lower down the slope, was supplied with water by 
a stream which rippled and cascaded along its narrow 
bed from the upper pool; and yet beyond this, westward, 
the water gurgled away under the gram as we bad met it 
when coming in, and finally lost itself in the parchin 
wady, from which thia onsis opened. The water itsel 
was remarkably pnre and sweet: unequalled by any we 
had found after leaving the Nile.” 


Meanwhile the late indefatigable Rev. F. W. Holland, 
after several ineffectual attempts, had at length success- 
fully achieved a visit to the same spot, and an account 
of it from his field-book is given in the Quarterly State- 
ment of the “Pal. Explor. Fund” for Jan. 1884. The 
accompanying sketch map of his route places ’Ain Ka- 
deis at about the same distance as above from Petra 
and Nukl respectively, and gives it an elevation of one 
thousand four hundred and eighty-five feet above the 
sea. The place is thus described (p. 9) 


“There are three springs, two on the hill-side, and one 
| in the bed of the wady : from the lower spring on the hill- 
side a good estrenm of water flows for about one hundred 
yards down the wady, forming pools at which the goats 
are watered; the camels go to the spring. The upper 
spring on the hillside is n poor one now ; it is bailt roand 
with large rough stones to a depth of five feet, and there 
is a rnde stone trough here and nt the lowest spring. The 
three springs are not more than forty yards apart. The 
wady, which is stony throughout, has a bed, below the 
eprings, nearly fifteen feet deep, between stony jorfs. As 
one ascends, the monntains become lower nnd less steep: 
there is mach pastarage on them; the lower strata are 
chalk with flints; the upper, hard limestone (uummu- 
litic?): large masses have fallen down and lie fn the val- 
ie There are a few fig-trees and a bed of coarse grass. 
About fifty yards higher up the wady thun ’Ain Kadeis 


Ont from the barren and 
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there is a deeper well with four old watering- places; 
there are also traces of others near.’ 

Both these explorers strongly identify the site with 
Kadesh-barnea, and the conclusion has been adopted 
by a large number of Biblical scholars. Tho name and 
character of the place have certainly been established 
as coincident, but still the position is unsatisfactory. 
’Ain Kadeis is nearly midway between the Arabah and 
the Mediterranean, and after all the arguments of Dr. 
‘Trumbull and others, this seems too far west to suit the 
requirements of the Scriptural account, particularly the 
journeys of the Israelites. Especially is the atlempt 
to remove the well-established position of Mount Hor 
to some locality west of the Arabah, for the purpose of 
accommodating this identification (as Dr. Trumbull 
does not hesitate to do) too herculean an undertaking. 
That the comparatively late name, “ Idumæa,“ may 
have been extended so as to include the region imme- 
diately south of Palestine, we may very well concede, 
without admitting that the older designation of “Edom” 
ever passed the Arabah, which is the natural and still- 
existing boundary. The reasoning of Dr. Trumbull to 
the contrary, however ingenious and learned, seems too 
much like a piece of special pleading fora foregone and 
favorite theory, and parts of it are clearly defective, 
especially as to the conquering march of Joshua (Josh. 

xv, 19, where “from Kadesh-bamea even unto Gaza,” 
evidently marks the eastern and the western limits re- 
spectively), the alleged contradiction between the re- 
fusal uf a passage by Edom to the Israelites, and their 
burial of Aaron on the traditional Mount Hor (for they 
did not thereby acquire any title or cross the territory), 
and the imaginary “ Wall Road.” See Suur We 
cannot help thinking that more thorough exploration 
of the north-eastern part of the Sinaitic desert will yet 
bring to light other oases of a similar character, and 
among them one still bearing the not uncommon name 
of Kadesh, or perhaps some trace of the distinctive term 
Barnea. Lieut. Conder expresses a similar conviction 
(Quar. Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1885, 
p. 21 sq.). 

Kadr, AL, the title of the ninety-seventh chapter 
of the Koran, which contains an account of God's send- 
ing down the Koran from heaven to Mohammed. It 
represents God as saying, “The night Al Kadr is better 
than a thousand months.” Which night this is has 
not been definitely ascertained. 


Kadroma, in Thibetanian mythology, was a god- 
dess who, changed into an ape, married the god Cenresi, 
jikewise an ape, and by him became the mother of the 
entire population of Thibet. 


Kaffir Version or tne Scriptures. The Kaffir 
is spoken by the Kaffres (q. v.), and was reduced to 
writing by the Rev. W. B. Boyce, a Wesleyan mission- 
ary, who, in connection with the Revs. Wm. Shaw and 
W. J. Shrewsbury, commenced in 1880 a translation of 
the Scriptures, which was completed in the course of 
four years. This translation, however, formed but the 














Viciniry of ‘Ain Kadeis. 


basis of that eventually published, and it was not till 
1841 that, after a very careful revision, the New Test. 
was published. A vigorous revision was again under- 
taken, and in 1845 the revised New Test. was published, 
which was used by all the missionaries laboring among 
the Kaffre tribes. A new and again carefully revised 
edition of the New Test. was completed in 1854 at the 
Mount Coke Weslevan mission press, and in 1859 the 
entire Old Test., after a careful revision, was completed 
at press. In 1865 the committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society announced that the revised Kaffir 
Bible, which had been slowly progressing for some time 
under the editorial supervision of the Rev. J. W. Apple- 
yard, was completed and ready for circulation. The 
features of this revised edition were, that “ very labori- 
ous efforts have been made to render the work an ac- 
curate and faithful translation of the Hebrew and Greek 
texts; and the proficiency of Mr. Applevard in the 
knowledge of the Kaffir language, combined with great 
critical care, afford every reasonable guarantee that this 
version of the Holy Scriptures will prove correct, intel- 
ligible, and idiomatic, and in all respects admirably 
adapted to the people among whom it will now circu- 
late. Its appearance, after long and earnest expecta- 
tion, will be hailed with peculiar satisfaction by all 
missionaries laboring where the Kaffir language is 
spoken.” In 1869 the report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society again announced that the translation of 
this Bible was about to undergo revision: “ A board of 
revisers, which consists of representatives of the various 
churches in South Africa, has been formed, and its la- 
bors already commenced. The difficulty here, as in so 
many other cases, is to make the translation idiomatic 
without sacrificing the exact sense of the sacred orig- 
inal.” In 1871 the four gospels were announced as 
completed, and one of them was printed as a specimen, 
in order to elicit further criticisms, if needful, before the 
text is finally settled. In 1874 the board of revisers 
lost one of its most valuable helpers, the Rev. J. W. 
Appleyard, shortly after the revision of the New Test. 
was completed, which was issued together with the un- 
revised Old Test. in 1878. The revision of the Old 
Test. is still in progress; from July 8, 1874, to Jan. 22, 
1882, the Old Test. was revised up to Jeremiah xxvi. 
See Bible of Every Land, p.426 sq. (B. P.) 


Kager, Jouaxn MATTHIAS, an eminent German 
painter, was born at Munich in 1566, and went to Italy 
while young, where he spent several years studying the 
best works of the great masters. He died at Augsburg 
in 1634. His works are chiefly in the churches and 
public edifices of Munich. He etched a few plates from 
his own designs, among which are the following: The 
Adoration of the Shepherds; The Baptism of Christ by 
St. John; The Holy Family; St. Francis Surrounded 
by the Monks of his Order; The Virgin and Child in 
the Clouds. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Kaguru Version or TuE Scarrrvurss. The 
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Kagum is a dialect spoken by a tribe of East Equato- | pairs, one of which, Meshia and Meshiane, were the pro- 
rial Africa, and in this vernacular the gospels of Mat- | genitors of the human race. They, too, were seduced 
thew and Luke, together with the books of Ruth and | by Ahriman, and live sinful and condemned, suffering 
Jonah, were published by the British and Foreign Bible | the punishment of their sin unto the resurrection. 


Society in 1884, the translation having been made by 
missionary Last. (B. P.) 


Kahana BAR-TACHLIFA, a Jewish writer, was born | 1781. 


Kaiser, Gottlieb Philipp Christian, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Hof, May 7, 
In 1801 he was teacher at the gymnasium of his 


at Pum-Nahara about 330, was in 897 rector at the | native place, in 1809 deacon at Minchiberg, in 1814 at 
college of Pumbaditha, in Babylon, and died in 413. | Erlangen, in 1816 professor of theology there, and died 
Kahana is the author of an hagadic work, entitled | in 1843, member of consistory and doctor of theology. 


Pesikta de Rab Kahana (8353 2559 NMP"OD), com- 
prising a cycle of lessons both from the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets, for all the festivals and principal Sabbaths 
of the year, and embodying the traditional explanation 
of these portions of Scripture. This midrash was for a 
long time only known from citations found in the Jalkut 
and Aruch. In the year 1868, however, S. Bubér pub- 
lished, at Lyck, an edition of the Pestktu according to 
a MS. which had been found at Zefath, and copied in 
Egypt, with critical annotations, emendations, ete., and 
an elaborate introduction. See Zunz, Gotlesdienstliche 
Vorträge der Juden, p. 185-226, 239-251; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 159 sq.; Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1869, 
pP 187-195; Theodor, Zur Composition der agadischen 
Homtlien, in Frankel-Gritz’s Monatsschrift, 1879, p. 97- 
113, 164-175, 271-278, 337-339, 455-457 , Griitz, Gesch. 
d, Juden, iv, 495 sq. (B. P.) 


Kähler, Ludwig August, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born March 6, 1775, at Sommer- 
feid, Prussia. Having completed his studies, he was 
appointed in 1798 preacher at Canig, near Guben, in 
1809 deacon and in 1812 archdeacon at Cotbus, in 1819 
member of consistory, preacher, and professor of theology 
at Konigsberg, where he died in 1856, a doctor of theol- 
ogy. He published, Christliche Sittenlehre (Königsberg, 
1833) : — Beitrdge zu den Versuchen neuerer Zeit, den 
Katholicismus zu idealisiren (ibid. 1828) :—Supernatu- 
ralismus und Rationalismus in ihrem gemeinschafllichen 


He wrote, De Apologeticis Evang. Joannis Consiliis 
(Erlangen, 1821-25) :—Grundriss eines Systems der neu- 
test. Hermeneutik (ibid. 1817):—De Mosatcis Symbolis 
et Geniis (ibid. 1827 ):—Commentarius in Priora Geneseos 
Capita (1830):—/tterdrgeschichte der melanchthonischen 
Original- Ausqabe der augsburgischen Confession (Ni- 
remberg, end.):—Lingue Aramaice Usus in Nov. Te- 
stum. etc. (1831) :—Die biblische Theologie oder Judiis- 
mus und Christianismus (Erlangen, 1814, 1821, 2 vols.) : 
—Collectivum der davidischen Könige in Jerusalem 
(1823) :— Dus Hohelied ein Collectivgesang auf Seruba- 
bel (1825) :— Erläuterung der fünf Psalmbucher (1827): 
— Ueber die Urspruche, etc. (1840). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 87, 107, 139, 200, 2.3, 215, 245, 293, 
801, 329, 340; ii, 20, 31, 60, 99, 172; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
162; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, i, 640; Diestel, Gesch. des Alten 
Testaments, p. 668 sq., 697, 713 8q., 747,755. (B. P.) 


Kaiser, Nikolaus, a Lutheran theologian of Gere 
many, was born Nov. 8, 1734. He studied at Witten- 
berg and Erlangen, was in 1763 rector at Redwitz, and 
died March 14, 1800. He published, De Luthero In- 
terprete (Hof, 1768) :— De Joannis Iluscii Martyrio 
(ibid. 1769) : — De Infausta Muhammedis Secta, etc. 
(1771):—De Meritis Lutheri tn Hymnodiam (1772) :— 
De Voto Paulino 2 Cor. xiii, 13 (1774) :— Inhalt der 
augsburgischen Confessign (1783). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Kala Maha, the male form of the Hindû god 


Ursprunge, etc. (Leipsic, 1818) :— Ueber Schwärmerei, | Siva, in his character of Time, the great destroyer of 
isterung, scheinbare und wahre Grosse (Königsberg, | all things. 
1820) :— Predigten über den alleinseligmachenden Glauben! Kalands-Brothers. See CALENDARUM FRATRES. 


an den Sokn Gottes (ibid. 1826) :— Die christliche Lehre 
nach der heiligen Schrift (2d ed. 1836) :— Wissenschaft- 
licker A briss der christlichen Sittenlehre (ibid. 1885, 1836). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 638; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 302, 315, 346, 368, 371, 385; ii, 22, 26, 48, 76, 
157, 177, 197, 200, 284, 361; Dr. Ludwig A. Kahler, Mit- 
thelungen über sein Leben und seine Schriften, von S. A. 
Kahler (Königsberg, 1856). (B. P.) 


Kahler, Wigand, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, nephew af Johannes Kahler (q. v.), was born at 
Wolmar, Hesse-Cassel, March 27,1699. He studied at 
Rinteln, where he also commenced his academical ca- 
reer, and where he died, Nav. 14, 1747, professor of 
theology, having taken two years previous the degree 
of doctor of theology at Göttingen. He wrote, De Veris 
et Fictis Tertus Sacri Trajectionibus : — De Methodo 
Studii Theologici:—De dxoxapadoxig Tç criotuc ad 
Rom. visi, 19:—De Innocentia Dei circa Lapsum Pri- 
worum Parentum. See Moser, Lexikon jetztlebender 
Gottesgelehrten; Neubauer, Nachricht von jetztlebenden 
Gottesgelehrten; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 


Kaiomorts, in Persian mythology, as represented 
in the Zend-Avesta, is the first man, who proceeded out 
of the right hip of the ball Abudad after Ahriman had 
the same killed. He was both a man and a woman, the 
object of worship by the angels. Thus Ahriman’s plan 
to destroy the generation which was to populate the 
earth did not succeed. He therefore sent a Dew, Astn- 


Kalastri Linga, in Hindd mythology, is one of 
the commonest representations of Siva. A pious In- 
dian had noticed that the right eye of the god wept, 
Immediately he took out his right eye and put it into 





Representation of Kalastri Linga. 


jad, besides a thousand other genii of the infernal | the idol. Soon after the left eye began to run, and the 
region, to battle against him. Kaiomorts withstood | friend of the god sacrificed his left eve, and, as he was 
thirty vears before he succumbed. The liquids flowing blind, he made use of his foot to find the spot where 
from his body fructified the earth. The seed grew into this eye was to be put in. 

an immense tree, which, instead of fruit, bore ten human]! Kalendar. See ABDAL, 
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Kalewa, in Norse mythology, was one of the first 
gods of the far north, reigning long before the Asas, a 
mighty giant, and father of the hunter Hiisi, an evil 
god, whose frightful habitation is a place of damnation. 

Kali-age. See KALIYUGA. 

Kalika Purana, one of the sacred writings of the 
Hinds, which is chiefly devoted to a recital of the dif- 


ferent modes of worshipping and appeasing the goddess 
Kali (q. v.) See PURANAS, 


Kalinak, in Hindi mythology, is a monstrous 
thousand-headed snake. Vishnu sought to capture it, 
riding on his giant bird, Garndha. When the serpent 
saw him coming it hid in the river Jumna, whose wa- 
ter it poisoned. When Vishnu, in his ninth Avatar, 
was still a boy, he decided to deliver the world from 
this reptile and its offspring. The reptile encircled him 
with a thousand fangs, but the god walked on its heads 
and crushed them all but one. He then sent it to the 
infernal regions, where its poison is used to torture the 
damned. 


Kalisch, Marcus M., a Jewish writer and com- 
mentator, was born at Treptow, Prussia, May 16, 1828. 
He studied at Halle and Berlin, and took the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1848. In the same year he 
left his native country on account of political disturb- 
ances, and went to England, where he took up a per- 
manent residence. He became secretary to chief rabbi 
Adler, at London. Here he published his Historical 
and Crilicil Commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, and Levit- 
tcus (1855-72, 4 vols.) :— Hebrew Grammar (1863, 1865, 
2 parts) :— Bible Studies: 1. The Prophecies of Balaam ; 
or, The Hebrew and the Heathen (1877); Il. The Book 
of Jonah (1878). Kalisch died Aug. 23, 1885. (B. P.) 


Kalki (or Kalkin, aleo called Kalighi), the tenth 
Avatar, or incarnation of Vishwu, which is yet future, 
and in which he will appear at the cluse of the Kali- 
yuga (q. v.), “when the practices taught by the Vedas 
and the institutes of the law shall have ceased.” Ac- 
cording to the Vishnu- Purana, he will then be born 
“in the family of Vishnuyasas (i. e. possessing the 
glory of Vishnu), an eminent Brahmin of Sambhala 
village, endowed with the eight superhuman faculties, 
He will then destroy all the barbarians and thieves, 
and all whose minds are devoted to iniquity.” The 
expectation of the Hindû, in reference to the deliver- 
ance from present evils by Vishnu, is remarkably sim- 
ilar to the Hebrew expectation of the coming Messiah. 


Kalmuck Mythology is nearly related to that 
of Thibet, the latter extending through India, China, 
Cashmere, Tartary, and far north. But this mythology 
has been greatly altered and modified by climatic, so- 
cial, and other circumstances, According to the fables 
of the Zongarian Kalmucks and Tartars, the earth was 
originally covered with water. A great wind- storm 
arose, causing such a commotion of the waters that 
from the ensuing chaos eighty mountains sprung up, 
half of which formed a great range. Seven gods de- 
scended from heaven to visit the earth, and several of 
them satisfied their hunger. The earth then contained 
honey, and not knowing its origin, two of the deities 
ate of the honey, and so lost the privilege of returning 
with the other five. They then populated the earth. 
There are a thousand deities, who reign alternately. 
Six have finished their reign; the seventh, Shak Ju- 
meni, rules at present. Maidiri (the prophet), will fol- 
low. But before he begins, the world will come to an 
end, the destroyer will come, surrounded by seven suns, 
which will set fire to the world. A rain-storm, follow- 
ing, will put out the fire, and Maidiri will go to heaven 
to take possession of his throne. Then the earth will 
be entirely depopulated, all men having gone to para- 
dise, and the inhabitants of hell will come up to inhabit 
it. Their spirits take possession of other animals, from 
the lowest insect upwards, and thus the transmigration 
will continue, until the worst spirit of hell shall have 
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become human, and worthy of paradise. To reach that 
happy place is usually only possible at the end of each 
world period, but those men who have led a holy life 
reach the gates of paradise at death. 


Kalmuckian Version. By way of supplement 
to the article Russta, VeRSIons or, 21, we will add 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society has pub- 
lished, in 1884, the four gospels, in the translation of 
professor Pozdnejeff, who is also preparing the remain- 
der of the New ‘Test. (B. P.) 


Kalthoff, Jonaxx Pau, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, who died at Manster in 1839, is the author of. 
Jus Mutrimonti Veterum Indorum (Bonn, 1829) :— 
Grammatik der Hebr. Sprache (Ratisbon, 1837) :— Hand- 
buch der Hebr. Alterthiimer (Munster, 1889). See Zu- 
chold, Bibl. Theol. i, 643; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 167 99.; 
Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 143. (B. P.) 


Kalybe. See CHAPEL. 


Kama, in Hindd mythology, is the Indian god of 
love; verbally the word means “desire.” He is the 
son of heaven and disappointment, and is also called 
the heart-entering, bodiless, restless god, surnames 
which are all very significant. Tenderness (Retti) is 
his wife, and Vassant (blooming-time) his companion, 
who continually fills hisquiver with buds as arrow-points. 
Ilis favorite residence is at Agra, for there the women 
are the most beautiful of all portions of India. Kama 





Fignre of Kama. 


has a visible form, but because he disturbed Hara, the 
ruler of creation, in his practices, the latter burned him 
to ashes by one look, and since then he is called bodi- 
less. He is represented riding on a parrot. His bow 
is made of sugar-cane. His arrow-points are the rosy- 
red blooming buds of the amra-tree. The gods sought 
to induce Siva to a new marriage, and therefore turned 
to the god of love, under whoee influence Siva soon 
married. 

Kamdeva, in Hindi mythology, is the divine cow 
that can fulfil all desires, produced while the Amrita 
was in process of preparation, by turning the mountain 
Mandar into the sea of milk. She was presented by 
Indra to the Brahmin Jamadagai, who was therefore 
supernatural, wealthy, and honored everywhere. An 
evil-minded king, Shawkawrer, ruler of Avadhya, came 
to him with his whole train of followers, aud enter- 
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\ainment was given with the aid of the cow. Then he 
demanded the cow, which was refused, whereupon the 
evil king made war on the Brahmin; but the cow slew 
all his army, and ascended again to heaven. The king 
sought revenge by killing the wise Brahmin; there- 
upon the cow hurried to the son of the murdered Brah- 
min, Parasu Rama, and called him to avenge the death 
of his father; the cow so assisted him that the evil 
king was slain. 

Kamisimo, a garment of ceremony among the 
Japanese, worn on festival and other solemn occasions. 
It consists of two parts, a short cloak without sleeves, 
called kutugeno, and a short petticoat, called rakuma, 
fastened about the waist by a band. 

Kämpfer, Perer CHRISTIAN, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Nov. 13, 1702. He stud- 
ied at Rostock, was in 1736 professor of metaphysics 
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(Tristram, Rible Places, p.293; where, however, the au- 
thor confounds the description of this with that of the 
foregoing; see his Lund of Israel, p. 58). It lies be- 
yond the limits of the Orduance Survey. 

Kancheliyas, a Hindi sect, not uncommon in the 
south of India, whose worship is that of Sakti, the per- 
sunified energy of the divine nature in action. They 
insist upon a community of women, and are far gone in 
bestiality. 

Kandele, in the mythology of the Finlanders, is 
a musical instroment, like a zither; the magicians use 
it in all their magical cures and conjurations. 

Kanon, in Japanese mythology, was the son of 
Amida. According to Picard (Cérémonies et Coutumes 
Religieuses, vii), this god is half fish, half man, or he 
crawls out of the throat of a proportionally large fish. 
The form, almost entirely female, is clothed in a light 


there, in 1739 deacon, and 
took his degree as doctor of 
divinity in 1749, He died 
May 12,1755. His writings 
are, De Usu Terminorum 
Ecclesiusticorum (Rostock, 
1730) :— De Letterts Aique 
Punctisin Scriptura Veteris 
Testamenti Hebraicis (ibid. 
134) :—De Origine Atque 
Indole roù Keri et Chetibh 
(ibid. 1739) :— De Litteris, 
Vocalibus et Accentibus in 
Scriptura V. T. Hebraicis 
(ibid. 1742) :— Modus Pre- 
dicationis Pauline per Exe- 
gesin Dicti 1 Cor. ii, 4 Sistens 
(ibid. 1749). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlunds, s. v. (B. P.) 


Kampfschulte, Franz 
Witches, a Roman Cath- 
olic thevlogian of Germany, 
was born Nov. 12, 1831, at 
Wickede, in Westphalia. He studied at Paderborn, 
Munster, and Berlin, took the degree of doctor of phi- 
lusophy in 1859, and commenced his academical career 
in Bonn, where he was also made professor in 1861. 
He died Dec. 3, 1872, a member of the Old Catholic 
Church. He published, De Georgio Wicelto (Paderborn, 
1856): — Die Universitat Erfurt in ihrem Verhdliniss 
zur Reformation (Trevea, 1858-60, 2 vols.) :—De Joanne 
Croto Rubiano (Bonn, 1862) :—Zur Geschichte des Mit- 
telalters (ibid. 1864) :—Jvhann Calvin, seine Kirche und 
aein Stuat in Genf (Leipsic, 1869, vol. i). See Zuchold, 
il. Theol. i, 644; Literurischer Handweiser für das 
Eatholische Deutschland, 1871, col. 111 8q.; 1878, col. 
171 sq. (B. P.) 

Kamyu-Murunu (desire for death), modes of sui- 
cide formerly prescribed in the Hindû Shastras (q. v.). 
The commonest mode is drowning in the Ganges, but 
sometimes the suicide submits to being buried alive. 
There was formerly an instrument kept by which a per- 
son could decapitate himself. It consisted of a sharp, 
crescent-shaped knife, with a chain and stirrup to each 
horn. The devotee placed the sharp edge on the back 
of his neck, and bis feet in the stirrups, then gave a 
violent jerk with his legs, and his head was instantly 
severed from his body. 

Kanah or Asner. The modern village Kana, 
which has usually been identified with this site, lies 
seven and a quarter miles south-east of Tyre; but this 
is too far south for the requirements of the Biblical ac- 
count (Josh. xix, 28). The antiquities in the vicinity, 
including the remarkable figures on the rocks, are de- 
seribed in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey (i, 64). A more probable position is that of 
’A dm Karah,” twenty miles farther north, on the edge 
of the hills, ten miles inland. but in sight of Sidon” 
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Figure of Kanon. 
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garment, the neck decorated with pearls, and the head 
with flowers. It has four hands, two of which are lift- 
ed up, and two are down. The latter carry a sceptre 
and a flower, the uplifted right hand is closed to a fist, 
the Jeft carries a ring. Before this figure there lies a 
large, open sea-shell, ont of which a man projects in the 
position of worship. This ido] stands in the temple of 
the god at Osaka, where it is worshipped as a fish or 
sea deity; also as creator of sun and moon. 

Kanthai and Bajusshiak, in the mythology of 
the Kamtchatkians. Our figure represents both idols 
of the north Asiatic nations, especially of the inhab- 
itants of Kamtchatka, just as they stand in the sacred 





KAPALIKA 


comer of the common hut where the man keeps his 
weapons, ‘They grant success in hunting and fishing, 
and therefore the latter is represented half fish-formed. 
They had no separate cultus, nor temples, nor priests, 


Kapalika, a sect of Hindds, who formerly sacri- 
ficed human victims to Kali and other hideous monster 
gods. The devotee of this sect is thus described, “ His 
body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around 
his neck hangs a string of human skulls, his forehead 
is streaked with a black line, his hair is woven into the 
matted braid, his loins are clothed with a tiger's skin, a 
hollow skull is in his left hand for a cup, and in bis 
right he carries a bell, which he rings incessantly, ex- 
claiming aloud, Mo Sumbhu Bhatruaru—Ho! lord of 
Kal.” 

Kapff, Sixt Cart, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Goglingen, Witrtemberg, Oct. 22, 
1805. He studied at Tübingen, where he became inti- 
mately acquainted with William Hofacker. After fill- 
ing the positions of vicar at Tuttlingen, teacher at 
Hofwyl, and repetent at lũbingen, he became, in 1838, 
pastor of the colony of pietists at Kornthal. In 1843 
he was dean at Münsingen, and in 1847 at Herrenberg. 
Jn 1850 he was made general superintendent and mem- 
ber of the superior consistory, and in 1852 he became 
the greatly beloved and influential pastor of the “Stifts- 
kirche,” at Stuttgart, where he preached twenty-seven 
years. He died Sept. 1, 1879. Kapff was the most per- 
fect representative of the type of piety prevailing in 
Wurtemberg in the last generation; as a preacher he 
was not eloquent, but his earnest manner won the heart. 
His influence as pastor was very great, and yet he 
found time to write. He published, Prediyten uber die 
alten Evangelien des Kirchenjahres (8d ed. 1875) :— Pre- 
digten über die alten Episteln (6th ed. 1880) :— Commu- 
nionbuch (19th ed. eod.), etc. See Burk, in Plitt- 
Herzog, Real - Encyklop.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Carl Kapff, Lebensbild von 
Sixt Carl Kapjf (Stuttgart, 1881); Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
i, 645 sq. (B. P.) 

Kapp. Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Dec. 12, 1739. Ile studied at Leipaic 
and Erlangen, was in 1765 teacher at the gymnasium 
in Hof, in 1774 doctor of philosophy, in 1777 court- 
preacher and professor of theology at Bayreuth. In 
1801 he was made doctor of divinity, and died Aug. 18, 
1817, leaving, Epistola super Dictis Biblicis Quibusdam 
Novi Testamenti (Hof, 1767) :— Paralipomena de Magis, 
Matth. ii, 1 8q. (1771 ):— Progr. Periculum Versionis 
Psalmi Secundi cum Brevibus Scholiis (1781) :— Brevis 
Paraphrastica Explicatio Matth, v, 88-42 (1783), ete. 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Kapp, Johann Brhard, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born March 23, 1696. He studied at 
Leipsic, was in 1720 doctor of philosophy, in 1727 pro- 
fessor, and died March 7, 1756. He published, De 
Nonnullis Indulgentiarum Questoribua (Leipsic, 1720):— 
De Chrysosthomi ad Cæsareum Monachum Fpistoli, ete. 
(ibid. 1723) :— Nachlese einiger grosstentheils noch unge- 
druckten Urkunden, etc. (4 parts, 1727-33) : — Historia 
Concilii Lateranensis, etc. (1731), etc. See Döring, Die 
gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, a. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit, i, 8, 634,740,750. (B. P.) 


Kapp, Johann Georg, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Nov. 8, 1737. He studied at Jena, 
Leipsic, and Erlangen. In 1761 he was preacher, and 
in 1781 subdeacon at Bayreuth, and died Oct. 11, 1814. 
He published, Confusio Rumanensium circa Potestatem 
Pape (Erlangen, 1758) :— De Meritis Philipp Melanch- 
thonis (1794). See Düring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Kara, Josrerpn ben-Simeon, a Jewish writer of the 
11th century, is the author of MUST wD, or glosses 
on Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch; in the same 
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manner he wrote on the Prophets, Job, Ezra, and Chrom 
icles, and the five Megilloth. A collection of glosses 
from Kara’s commentaries is given in 33993 30) 
(Breslau, 1847); the commentary on Hosea was pub- 
lished from a MS. in the Jewish Theological Seminary 
at Breslau in 1861. See Zunz, Goftesdienstliche Vor- 
träge der Juden, p. 301, 398; Zur Geschichte und Lite- 
rutur, p. 68-70; Geiger, Beiträge zur jüdischen Literatur- 
geschichte (Breslau, 1847), p. 17-29; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
169 sq.; De’ Koesi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), 
p. 157 sq. (B. P.) 


Karaite-Tartar (or Crimean Tartar) Ver- 
sion or THE SCRIPTURES. The Karaite-Tartar is 
vernacular among the Karaite Jews of the Crimea. 
As to this division among the Jews, see K ARAITES. 
They have long been in possession of a Tartar version 
of the Old Test. When and by whom it was made is 
unknown. When Dr. Pinkerton was travelling in the 
Crimea he purchased a complete copy of this version. 
The two books of Chronicles do not appear to have been 
inserted in this version, but it comprises the ot her books 
of the Old Test. The translation is such, that although 
the words are mostly of Tartar origin, vet it would not 
be intelligible to any Tartar nation. The words are 
ranged in exact order of the Hebrew, and the style, 
construction, grammatical observances, and idioms are 
all conformable to the Shemitic type. This version is, 
in fact, so truly Hebrew in its character, that to the 
Turks and Tartars it is a sealed book. See Bible of 
Every Land, p. 350. 

In point of practical utility it is deficient, and for this 
reason the British and Foreign Bible Society only pub- 
lished a small edition of the book of Genesis in 1819, at 
the mission press of Astrakhan. A subsequent edition 
of the entire Old Test. was published by the Jews of 
South Russia. The imperial library at St. Petersburg 
ia now in possession of some codices which were lately 
procured, and are described by Strack in the Catalog 
der Hebr, Bibelhandschriften der kaiserlichen öffentlichen 
Bibliothek in St. Petersburg (Leipsic, 1875), p. 167 aq., 
which he conjointly published with A. Harkavy. On 
page 169 we find the first three verses of the book of 
Leviticus, of which we subjoin the first, together with 
the Hebrew: 


bays WOR mim sas ner bx xpa 
NTRS ASI 

{7 3yo SAN xi neu MMP st RTP 
Rot sax MS sabres 


It must be observed that the first word does not belong 
to the translation, but it is the first word of the Hebrew 
text, which is always placed at the beginning of each 
verse. Dr. H. Dalton, in his Das Gebet des Herrn in 
den Sprachen Russlands (St. Petersburg, 1870), gives the 
Lord's Prayer in the Karaite-Tartar which was prepared 
by the late A. Firkowitsch (q. v.). (B. P.) 


Kara Lingis, a sect of Hindd ascetica, found only 
occasionally among the most ignorant portions of the 
community. They wander about in a nude state, and 
profess to worship Siva. 


Karass (or Turkish-Tartar) Version or tne 
Scrirturgs. The version generally denominated the 
Karass is so called because a town of that name, on the 
borders of the Caspian Sea, was the place of its publica- 
tion. It has also been improperly termed the Nogay 
vernion, on account of its having been found intelligible 
to the Nogais, a tribe of Tartars dwelling on the banks 
of the Kouban and Kouma, in the steppes to the north- 
ward of Mount Caucasus. A more correct designation 
for this version is that of Twrkish-Tarftar, because it 
consists principally of words that belong in common to 
the Turks and Tartara, It exhibits the Turkish lan- 
guage in a comparatively pure state, and 
in style and language with such books as are circulated 
among the Tartars in the south of Russis, and is there- 
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fore intelligible to all the different Tartar hordes scat- | is that effects are produced by the instrumentality of 


tered through that extensive region. 


Karma (q. v.) The other three things which only a 


The first version of the Scriptures written in this | Buddhist can understand are, (1) /rdhi-visaya, how it 


plain, unadorned ‘Turkish style was that published at 
Oxford in 1666. The translation was made by William 
Seaman, formerly chaplain to an English ambassador at 
the Porte. This version, not being free from faults, 
was used by Mr. Brunton, Scottish missionary at Ka- 
rass, as the basis for a new translation, for which he was 
eminently fitted on account of bis thorough knowledge 
of the language. In 1807 he published the gospel of 
Matthew. He completed the translation of the New 
Test., and died while it was carried through the press. 
After his death the sheets were corrected by Mr. Fra- 
zer, and the edition was completed in 1813. In 1815 
another edition of this translation was published, with 
a few emendations and an introduction by Mr. Dick- 
son, one of the Scottish missionaries, who also under- 
took a translation of the Old Test. about the same time. 
The Psalms were completed and published at Astra- 
khan in 1815, and a second edition in 1818, The Pen- 
tateuch was published in 1878. Other books of the Old 
Test. were translated, but not printed. From the an- 
unal report of the Britiah and Foreign Bible Society 
for 1883, we learn that Mr. Saleman is examining the 
text of the New Test. with a view to a new edition, the 
previous edition having been exhausted. From the re- 
port of 1884 we learn that the revision of the New Test. 
having been completed, the Bible Society’s committee 
have decided to print a new edition, and that the re- 
vier is now in examining certain MS. trans- 
lations of the Old Test., handed over by the National 
Bible Suciety of Scotland to the British Society. See 
Bible of Every Land, p.34i. (B. P.) 

Kardoso. See CARDOSO. 

Karelian Version. See Russia, VERSIONS OF. 

Karen Version or tne Scriptures. Karen is 
a language spoken by the Kareens, Karenes, or Careians, 
a wikl and simple people scattered over all parts of the 
Burmese territories, and of the British provinces of Te- 
nasserim; they are also found in the western portions 
of Siam. and northward among the Shyans, See Bi- 
ble of Every Land, p. 15. 

Till a comparatively recent period, however, Karen, 
which is remarkably harmonious and well adapted for 
poetry, was totally unknown to Europeans. About 1835, 
the missionaries of the American Baptist Missionary 
Society, Wade and Mason, acquired the language, and 
for the first time reduced it to writing, by emploving 
the Burmese alphabet, with a few additional characters 
tw express the peculiar sounds of the language. These 
two missionaries translated the entire New Test. into 
Karen, which was printed, in 1843, at Tavoy, by the aid 
of the American and Foreign Bible Society, Besides 
the translation into the Karen, translations into the dif- 
ferent dialects prevalent among the Karens were made. 
Tbe Karen has four principal dialects, the Bghai, Sgan, 
Pwo, and Mopgha. Into the latter dialect nothing has 
as yet Leen translated. As fur the others, there exist 
in the 

Bghart- Karen, parts of the Bible published since 1859, 
and at present there are published Genesis, and twenty 
chapters of Exodus, Psalms, St. James and St. John’s 
epistles. 

Pwo-Karen, Psalms, Daniel, and Jonah since 1861, 
addesi tu which was Isaiah. 

Squu-Karen, the Pentateuch since 1864. 

The Karen language has been treated by Wade, in 
Grammar of the Kuren Language (1861). (B. P.) 

Karma, a term used by the Buddhists to denote 
action, beth meritorious and otherwise. When a bu- 
man being dies, his Karma is transferred to some other 
being, regulating all the circumstances of his existence. 

Karma-visaya, one of the four things which, ac- 
cording to Buddhists, cannot be understood by one who 
is not of their number. Karma-viscya denotes how it 


was that Buddha could go, in the snapping of a finger, 
from the world of men to the Brahma-lokus; (2) Léka- 
visaya, the size of the universe, or how it was first 
brought into existence; (3) Buddha-risaya, the power 
and wisdom of Buddha. 


Karrer, PniLir Jacos, a Protestant minister of 
Germany, was born at Memmingen, Oct. 20, 1762. In 
1818 he was called as dean and preacher to Kempten, 
Bavaria, and died in 1834, He is the author of, Stun- 
den der Andacht (Kempten, 1825) :— Nachrichten ron 
den protestantischen Pfurrértern tm Königreich Baiern 
(ibid. 1825, 1826) :— Feste und Gebräuche in der katho- 
lischen und protestantischen Kirche (Erlangen, 1829) :— 
Das geänderte und ungednderte ungsburgische Glaubens- 
bekenntniss (Kempten, 1830) :— Neues vollstdndig-richtig- 
biblisches Spruchregister (ibid. 1883). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 647; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
785, ii, 254, 304,317. (B. P.) 

Karsten, HERMANN RuboLPH A., a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, member of consistory and doctor 
of theology and philosophy, was born at Rostock, May 
20,1801. In 1825 he was ordained as assistant preach- 
er, and in 1828 was appointed second preacher of St. 
Mary’s, at his native place. In 1848 he was called as 
pastor to Dobberan, at the same time being appointed 
superintendent of his diocese. Two years later he was 
called as pastor primarius to the Schwerin cathedral. 
In 1876 he retired from the ministry, and died March 
20, 1882. He is the author of, Lehrbuch der christlichen 
Religion (Rostock, 1838) :—- Die Kirche und das Symbol 
tn ihrem inneren Zusammenhanye (Hamburg, 1842) :— 
Grundlehren der populären protestantischen Dogmatik 
(Rostock, 1847) :— Die protestantische Kirche u. deren 
zeilgemässe Reorganization (Leipsic, 1850) :— Die letzten 
Dinge (8d ed. Hamburg, 1861) :— Populäre Symbolik 
(Nördlingen, 1860, 1868). Sce Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
648. (B. P.) 


Kartan. The site which we have proposed for 
this is marked as Khan Katanah, four and a half miles 
north of Safed, on the Map of the Ordnance Survey, 
but is not described in the accompanying Memoirs. 
Tristram suggests (Bible Places, p. 274) a trace of the 
name in Wady Kerkerah, which he vaguely describes 
as “running down to the sea.” 


Kashmir Version. Sce CASHMERIAN VERSION. 


Kasi (the magnificent) is the ancient name of Be- 
nares, and the name by which it is still called among 
the Brahmins. 


Kasina is an ascetic rite among the Buddhists, by 
the practice of which they hope to acquire supernatural 
powers. There are ten descriptions of this rite: 1. 
Pathawi, earth; 2. Apo, water; 3. Téo, fire; 4. Wáyo, 
wind; 5. Nila, blue; 6. Pita, golden; 7. Lóhita, blood- 
red; 8. Oddta, white; 9. Aloka, light; 10. Akasa, space. 

The priest who performs the Pathawt-kusina forms 
a small circle which he can easily fix his eve upon. 
The circle must be of clay of a light-red color, placed 
upon a frame made of four sticks, covered over with a 
piece of cloth, a skin, or a mat, upon which the clay is 
to be spread free from foreign substances, After pre- 
paring the earth-circle according to these and other 
directions with the utmost exactness, the priest sits 
down, and, gazing upon the circle, meditates upon the 
evils arising from the repetition of existence, and the 
best modes of overcoming them; on the benefits re- 
ceived by those who practice the dhyanas and other 
modes of asceticism; on the excellences of the three 
gems; and he must endeavor to secure the same ad- 
vantages. He must continue to gaze and to meditate 
until he receive the nemsfta, or inward illumination, by 
which all scepticism will be removed, and purity at- 
tained. 
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In performing the Apo-Kasina the priest pours wa- 
ter into an alms- bowl or similar vessel, and having 
chosen a retired place, must sit down and meditate, 
gazing upon the water, and reflecting that the perspi- 
ration and other fluids of bis own body are composed 
of the same material. 

The Téjo-Kastna is practiced by taking wood, dry 
and firm, cutting it into small pieces, and placing it at 
the root of a tree, or in the court of the wihara, where 
it must be ignited. He must then take a mat made | delegation. At this time he seems not to have taken 
of shreds of bamboo, or a skin or a cloth, and making: any public part in the debates on slavery, though he 
in it an aperture one span and four inches in diameter, | fully sympathized with the position of the Southern 
he must place it before him, and, looking through the | delegates, and his name was signed to all their docu- 
aperture, he must meditate on the fire, and reflect that | meuts. Bishop Kavanaugh was closely identified with 
the tire in his own body is of a similar nature, flickering | the Southern Church from its origin, and one of the 
and inconstant. most vigorous men, physically and intellectually, that 

The Wayo-Kasina is performed by sitting at the ront | Methodism has placed in the episcopacy. His presence 
of a tree, or some other convenient place, and thinking , was commanding, his voice goud, his language copious, 
of the wind passing through a window or the hole of a | and his power in the pulpit great. See (N. Y.) Chris- 
wall; the Nilu-Kusina, by gazing on a tree covered | fiun Advocate, March 27, 1884; Simpson, Cyelop. of 
with blue flowers, or a vessel filled with blue flowers, | Methodism, s. v.; Minutes of the Annual Conferences of 
or a blue garment covered with flowers; the Pifa-Aa- | the M. E. Church South, 1884, p. 155. 
sina by gazing on a golden-colored object; the Lohifa-| Kayser, Accust,a Protestant theologian, was born 
Kasina on a circle made with vermilion; the Odafu-! at Strasburg, Feb. 14, 1821. For some years assistant 
Kusina on a vessel of lead or silver, or the orb of the | librarian at the university of his native place, and pri- 
moon; the Alvka-Kasina by gazing on the light pass- | vate tutor from 1843 to 1855, he accepted, in 1858, a call 
ing through a hole in the wall or the side of a vessel; | as preacher to Stussweiler. In 1868 he went to Neuhof, 
and the Akasa-Kasina by gazing at the sky through | in Alsace, was appointed professor of theology at Siras- 
a hole in the roof of a hut, or through a hole of the | burg in 1878, and died there, June 17, 1885. Kayser 
prescribed dimensions in a skin, belonged to the so-called liberal Protestants, and œ- 

From the practice of Kasina in any one of its forms tributed largely to the Rerue de Théologie. He pub- 
a Buddhist expects to derive many advantages. More | lished De Justini Martyris Doctrina (Strasburg, 1850), 
especially does he expect the power of working mira- | but his main work is Das rorezilische Buch der Urge- 
cles, according to the species practiced. The Kasina is schichte Israels und seine Erweiterungen (1874). (B. P.) 


exercised in fourteen different ways. See Hardy, Eust- Kazan - Tartar Version or THE SCRIPTURES. 
ern Monachism, p. 252 sq. The Kazan-Tartars number about a million souls A 

Kate, GERHARD TEN, a Dutch theologian, was born | translation of the gospel of Matthew, in this dialect, was 
in 1699, Le studied at Utrecht, was in 1724 professor | prepared by profesor IIminski, which was printed in 
at the Lingen Gymnasium, in 1728 of philosophy at |1873. This was tentative. The British and Foreign 
Deventer, in 1742 of Oriental languages and Church ! Bible Society being satisfied with the translator's abili- 
history at Harderwyck, and died Nov. 28, 1749. He ties, agreed, iu 1877, to print the gospels in the Arabic 
wrote, De Omniprasentia Dei :— De Regno Dei et Christi: | and Cyrillic characters, so that they might be read by 
—De Regni Dei et Christi Fatis inter Gentes :— De Re- Mohammedans of Kazan, who would not read them in 
bus Jesu Christi ex Prophetis, See Jécher, Algemeines | the Russ character. As professor Ilminski proceeded 
Gelehrten-Leztkun, s. v. (B. P.) l very slowly in the preparation of the gospels, at the 

Käuffer, Jonanx Exxst RupoLr, a Lutheran the- | suggestion of Dr. Gottwald, the committee agreed to 
ologian of Germany, was born in 1793, at Reichenbach, send Mr. Saleman, of the University Library, for six 
in Upper Lusatia. In 1820 he was con-rector at Baut- | weeks to Kazan, to arrange with some one for the pur- 
zen, Saxony, in 1824 professor at Grimma, in 1830 sec- | pose of bringing ont a New Test. in the language of the 
ond court-preacher and member of consistory at Dres- | people, adapted from some of the sister dialects. Mr. 
den, and died Sept. 10, 1865, doctor of theology. He | Saleman was to edit the work at St. Petersburg, and 
published, besides a number of sermons, Examinatio refer all local peculiarities to the reviser at Kazan. 
Novissima Bretschneidert de loco Rom. rv, 12 (Dresden, | This was agreed upon in 1880. During the year 1882 


KEDESH 


traction on his father’s side. When young he leamed 
the printing business. He was converted at sixteen, 
and at twenty-one became an itinerant minister. For 
some years he was engaged in the work of a circuit 
preacher, hut gradually rose to the highest positions in 
the Church, and in 1854 was elected bishop. He died 
March 19, 1884. Befure the division of the Church he 
was a member of the general conferences of 1832, 1826, 
and 1844, on the last occasion leading the Kentucky 





1834) :-—De Biblicu Zwij¢ aiwviov Natione (ibid. 1838) : 
—Handbuch far den Religionsunterricht höherer Volks- 
schulen (ibid. 1849) :— UVeberblick der Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kirche (ibid. 1857) :— Biblische Studien (1842-46, 
4 vola). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 258; ii, 
107, 2384; Zuchold, bibl. Theol. i, 654 sq. (B. P.) 

Kaufmann, JonAsn, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Nuremberg in 1566. He studied at 
different universities, was in 1592 preacher at Witten- 
berg, in 1597 at Brunswick, and in 1611 at Schweinfurt. 
He died May 3, 1616, leaving, Enchiridion Ordinando- 
rum :— De Hamartigenta :—Catechismus Lutheri Minor 
Notis Illustratus, See Rethmeyer, Braunschweigische 
Kirchen- Historie; Zeltner, Diss. de Joh, Kanfmann ; Jù- 
cher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Kauta, in the mythology of the Antilles islands, was 
a mountain of caves in Hayti, called also Quisgueja. 
Two of these caves are the cradle of humanity. The 
first pair were guarded here by a mighty giant, until 
the latter was petrified by the sun’s light. 

Kavanaugh, Hvunsarn Hinpe, D.D., a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in 
Clark County, Ky., Jan. 14, 1802, and was of Irish ex- 





the gospel of Matthew, translated by Mr. Saleman, was 
printed at the Kazan University Presa, under the care 
of professor Gottwald, the ceneor's authorization having 
been obtained for the entire New Test. In addition to 
the gospel of Matthew, that of Mark is to be printed 
during the year 1885. (B. P.) 

Ke, one of the entities and essences in the dualistic 
system of the Chinese philosophers. It consists of mat- 
ter most ethereal in its texture, and may be atyled the 
ultimate material element of the universe, the primary 
matter which acts as the substratum on which things 
endued with form and other qualities rest, or from 
which they have been gradually evolved. The Ke, 
when resolved into its constituent elements, gives birth 
to two opposite essences, Fung and Yin. See CHINA. 

Kedde, Jonaxn, a German Jesuit, who died March 
27, 1657, is the author of, Ecclesia Antigua Romano- 
Cutholicu: —Ezamen Reformate Religionis : — Hortulus 
S. Scripture :—Pallium Reformatæ Religioms :—Hor- 
tulus Passionis Christi :—Gloria Vere Kecclesta. See 
Alegambe, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu ; Jo- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Kedesh or Issacnar (or Kishion) has of late 
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Present appearance of Kedesh-Naphtali. (From Thomson’s Central Palestine and Phoenicia.) 


been with great probability identified with Zell Abu) Luther (Stuttgart, 1851): — Katholische Kirchenlieder, 
Kudeis, Wing two miles south east of Lejjûn, and de- | //ymnen, Psalmen (1859-65, 3 vols.) : — Lateinische Se- 
scribed in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance | guenzen des Mitteluliers aus Handschriften (1813) :— Das 
Survey (ii, 69) as “ An artificial mound, with traces of | deutsche katholische Lied in seiner Extwickelung (1874). 
ruins, scattered pottery, and glass; and on the north are | (B. P.) 
springs.” Keilah. The modern representative of this, Kiur- 
Kedesh or Narutatt is now represented by Kales, | bet Kila, lies seven miles east of Beit-jibrin, and eight 
four and a quarter miles north-west of the lake of Huleh; | and a quarter north-west of Hebron, and is a ruined 
its extensive ruins are cupiously described in the Me- | village with two wells to the north, and a large tere- 


metrs (i, 226 sq.) accompanying the Ordnance Survey. binth to the south. It is only cursorily mentioned in 
the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (iii, 


Keene, Samvet, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, * born in Baltimore County, Md., May 11, 814). În the neighborhood west of ab the ENE en: 
1734. He graduated from the college in Philadelphia gineers “fuund a sacred place dedicated to Neby Naa- 
in June, 1759; was ordained deacon by the bishop of maa the name now attached wa sacred —— ne 
Rochester in the palace at Fulham, England, Sept. 21, — called Khurbet Shermeh, =o Lieut, Conder 
1760; and presbyter eight days after. He became in- explains as a travesty of the native Nephsa Neemana, 
cumbent of St. Anu's parish, Md., March 30, 1762; of or “ Monument of the Faithful,’ and equivalent to 
St. Luke’s parish, Queen Anne County, July 27, 1767; Barath Sutia, which Sozomen nays (Hist. Eccles. vii, 29) 
and in 1779 he was rector of Chester parish, which he — the name of a place wh Ms day Ten stadia from 
served for two years, and then took charge of St. John’s melas where e tomb of M Icah was stili found (Quar, 
parish, Queen Anne and Caroline counties, probably in Statement uf Pal. Explor. Fund,” July, 1877, p. 142). 
connection with St. Luke's, where he remained until Keim, CARL THEODOR, one of the most prominent 
1792, living on his own estate. In 1803 he appears to theologians of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Dec. 17, 
have resigned St. Luke's, although still residing there, 1825. He studied at Maulbronn and Tubingen, where 
and in 1805 he became rectur of St. Michael’s Church, | Baur exercised a great influence on him, For some 
‘Talbot County, where he remained until his death, May | t'me pastor at Esslingen, he was called, in 1860, as pro- 
8, 1810, but after 1807 ceased to be its rector, He was fessor of New-Test. exegesis to Zurich, and in 1873 to 
one of the committee of examiners appointed in 1783, Giessen, where he died, Nov. 17, 1878. Keim pub- 
one of the superintending committee of 1788 and 1789, lished, Mie Reformation der Reichstadt U lm (Stuttgart, 
and one of che standing committee from 1788 to 1795. 1851) : — Schwabische Reformationsgeschichte bis zum 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 811. augsburger Reichstag (1855) :— A mbrosius Blarer, der 
Kehana, a species of divination by arrows, prac- a ae ea E — 
R aJe i wei 
ticed by the ancient — Seven blunt arrows, | Zurich he turned his studies to the beginnings of 
called Azlam, each having a particular mark, were Christianity, and in this department won a lasting repu- 
placed in a bag, and one was then drawn out and the | tation by the following works: Lie geschichtliche Würde 
oracle read by the diviner, It was also a custom used | Josy Christi (Zurich, 1860) :—Der geschichtliche Chri- 
by the Assyrians. stus (1865; 3d ed. 1866) :— Die Geschichte Jesu von Na- 


Kehrein, Joseri, a Roman Catholic theologian of | zaru (1867-72, 8 vols.; Engl. transl. Jesus of Nazareth, 
Germany, was born Oct. 20, 1808, at Heidesheim, near | Lond. 1873-82, 6 vols.), a life of Jesus from a rational- 
Mavence. He studied at Giessen, was in 1835 teacher | istic standpoint, though very learned and instructive. 
at the gymnasium in Darmstidt, in 1837 at Mayence, | A popular furm of this life of Jesus he published under 
in 1855 director of the seminary at Montabaux, and | the title, Die Geschichte Jesu nach den Ergebnissen heutiger 
died March 25, 1876. He published, Geschichte der | Wissenschaft (Zurich, 1874; 2d ed. 1875). At Giessen 
katholischen K canzelberedsamkeit (Ratisbon, 1843,2 vols.) : | he published Celsus wahres Wort (1873), and five years 
— Zar Geschichte der deutschen Bibeliibersetzung vor | later his last work, Aus dem Urchristenthum. After 
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his death, H. Zeigler, his literary executor, published 
from MS. Rom und dus Christenthum (Berlin, 1881), a 
work of sterling value. See Lichtenberger, Encyclup. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v., and the sketch by Ziegler, 
prefixed to Rom und dus Christenthum. (B. P.) 


Keimann, CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran hymn - writer 
of Germany, was born Feb. 27, 1607, in Buhemia. He 
studied at Wittenberg, was in 1643 cun-rector at Zit- 
tau, and in 1689 rector. He died Jan. 13, 1662. Of 
his many hymns some have been translated into Eng- 
lish, as: Meinen Jesum lass ich nicht (“Jesus will I 
never leave,” in the Moructan //ymn-bouk, No. 392) :— 

‘renet euch thr Christen alle ("O rejuice, ye Christians, 
loudly,” in Chorale Book Jur England, Nu. 33). See 
Kuch, Gesch.d. deutschen k irchenliedes, iii, 369 4q.; Kim- 
mel, Chr. Ketmann, kin Beitrag zur Geschichte des Zù- 
tauer Gymnasiums (Zittau, 1856). (B. P.) 

Keith, Avexanver, D.D., a Presbyterian minister 
of the Free Church of Scotland, was born in Keith Hall, 
Aberdeenshire, in 1791. He received his education at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. From 1816 to 1843 he 
was a clergyman of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, at St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire, and subsequently a 
minister of the Free Church, but fur many years, on 
account of failing health, he was unable to attend to 
parochial duties, The first edition of Evidences of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, Dericed from the Lu- 
erul Fulfilment of Prophecy, a work which became a 
text-bouk in the colleges of England and Scotland, was 
published iu 1823 (last ed. by his son, with photographic 
illustratiuns). Several other works on similar subjects, 
among which was Christianity Demonstrated, were pub- 
lished between 1831 and 1861. As one of the deputa- 
tion of the Scottish Church to Palestine, he visited 
many of the scenes of Scripture prophecy, and an ac- 
count of this mission was published under the title of 
A Narrative of the Mission to the Jews. Dr. Keith 
died at Buxton, Feb. 8, 1880. See X. Y. Obsercer, Feb. 
18,1880, (W. P. S.) 

Kelam (the science of the Word), a term used by 
the Mohammedans to describe their scholastic divinity. 
The writings on the Kelam are very numerous, and 
very diverse in their teachings. 


Kellach. See CKLLACH. 


Kellach (1), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of St. 
Andrews before the year 892 or 893, and held a pro- 
vincial council under king Constantine III in 906. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 6. 


Kellach (2), a Scotch prelate, was chosen bishop 
of St. Andrews about 971, and contirmed by the pope, 
He ruled this see twenty-five years, and died in 996. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 6. 


Keller, Andreas, a Swiss theologian, was born at 
Schaffhausen in 1756. For a time preacher of the 
Waldensian congregation at Neuhengstrett, Wiirtem- 
berg, he was called to Illnau, in the Zurich canton, and 
died in 1834. He is the author of Kurzer Abriss der 
Geschichte der Wurtemberger Waldenser (Tubingen, 
1796). (B. P.) 


Keller, Georg Heinrich, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1624. He studied at Tabin- 
gen, was in 1653 deacon, in 1659 superintendent, in 1670 
doctor and professor of theology at Tübingen, and died 
Oct. 1, 1702. He wrote, De Remisstone Peccuturum in 
Veteri Testamento contra Joh. Coccejum: — De Refor- 
matione Ecclesia :—De Convenientia et Disconrenienttu 
Aburbanelis inter Mosen et Jeremiam ad Deut. rriit, 
15-18:—De Messia Jehovah ad Psa. ti, 7. See Fisch- 
lin, Memoria Theologorum Virtembergensium; Jucher, 
A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon, s v. (B. P.) 


Kelts. See CeLTIC RELIGION. 

Kemgisel. See CENGILLE. 

Kemous, in African mythology, is the only relig- 
ious festival celebrated by the Abyssinian negroes iu 
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the country of Darbanja, to their god Mussa Guzza, by 
sacrificing a cow. 

Kemp (or Kempe), Joux, a distinguished Ang- 
lican prelate and statesman, was burn at (lanteigh, in 
the parish of Wye, County Kent. He weut to schoul at 
Canterbury; became a fellow of Mertun College, Ox- 
ford, and graduated in laws; but confined his practice 
to canon law; and in 1418 was employed as a military 
man, to hold musters at Caen, and to inspect truope 
The first dignity to which he was called was the arch- 
deacoury of Durham, it does not appear when he was 
appuinted, but he was in possession of it in 1419. In 
January of the same year Kemp was elected tu the see 
of Ruchester. The fullowing vear Henry V made bim 
keeper of his privy seal; and within two vears he was 
nominated chancellur of the duchy of Normandy. He 
was translated to the see of Chichester, Feb. 28, 1421; 
was again translated, and sat as bishop uf London, Nov. 
17 of the same year. On his appointment as a member 
of the council, which took place immediately after the 
accession of Henry VI, Kemp resigned the great sesi 
of Normandy. He was sent, in May, 1423, with a letter 
from the council, in the king's name, to the duke of 
Bedford, regent of France; and was also commissioned 
to thank the regent, in the name of the king, fur his 
diligence and service in the government of France and 
Normandy. In February, 1424, he was sent to the 
marches of Scutland, to treat for the release of the king 
of Scots. About a month before his translation to the 
see of York, which occurred in 1426, Kemp was ap- 
pointed tw succeed Beaufort as lord high chancellor of 
England, which office he retained six years, and then 
retired on the plea of ill-health. He resumed this of- 
tice, however, in 1450. In 1433 he was chosen to rep- 
resent the Church of England at the Council of Basle; 
he was also in the year fullowing at the head of an em- 
bassy to France, aud again in 1439, In the latter year 
Kemp was created cardinal-priest, with the title of St 
Balbina. He established a cullege at Wye as early as 
1431. He enjoyed many important positions up to 
1452, when he was appointed archbishop of Canterbury, 
July 21. Kemp attended to his duties faithfully to 
the last. He died suddenly, Feb. 24,1454. See Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, v, 188 sq. 


Kemper, Jonaxx, a convert from Judaism, and 
professor of Hebrew and archeology at Upsala, where 
he died in 1714, translated the New Test. into Hebrew, 
with annotations, Under the title, NOT Sex, he 
wrote ah apology of Christianity, based upon the famous 
cabalistic storehouse, the Zohar. A specimen was pub- 
lished under the title, Phosphorus Orthodure Fide... 
ex Pervetusto Libro Suhur Deprompta, by A. Norrel 
(Amsterdam, 1720). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten- Lexikon, 8. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. a v. “ Krakowia;” 
Delitzsch, Wissenschaft, Kunst, Judenthum, p. 304 0q. 
(B. P.) 


Kendall, Ja{es, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Sterling, Mass., Nov. 3, 1769. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1796, passed two years 
as assistant teacher in Phillips Academy, Andover, at 
the same time pursuing his theological studies under 
the direction of Rey. Dr. Tappen, professor of divinity 
at Harvard College; was licensed by the Andover 
Association in 1795; in the same vear was chosen tutor 
of Greek in the college, and removed to Cambridge. 
He commenced preaching at Plymouth, as a candidate, 
in 1799, and was ordained there in Jaunary, 1800. He 
was the sole pastor of the Church for thirty-eight vears, 
preaching frequently in other pulpits, and died March 
17, 1859. Dr. Kendall published a great many single 
sermons, In his thevlogical views he is believed to 
have been an Arian, See Sgeagne, 4unals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, viii, 422. 

Kengillus. See Cenci.ce. 

Kennard, Josxru H., D.D., a distinguished Baptist 
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minister, was born of Quaker parentage near Haddon- 
field, N. J., April 24,1798. While residing in Wilming- 
won, Del, he became a Christian, and united with the 
Baptist Church in that city, where he was licensed to 
preach, Sept. 5, 1818. In 1819 he was agent for for- 
eign missions in Delaware and New Jersey. He became 
pastor in Burlington, N. J., Nov. 14, 1819, and in Janu- 
ary, 1822, of the Second Hopewell (N. J.) Church, where 
he remained until called to the Blucklev Church, in what 
was then the suburbs of Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1823. His 
laburs in this tield were abundaut and successful. He 
acted also as a missiunary in all the section of country 
around his home., In January, 1832, he became pastor 
of what is now the Fourth Baptist Church in Philadel- 
phia, and six years thereafter of the Tenth Baptist 
Church, where his labors were attended with remark- 
able success, He died there, June 24, 1866. With all 
the great benevolent societies of his own denomination 
he was in hearty sympathy, and with a truly Christian 
spirit he labored with his brethren of other denomina- 
tions for the promotion of the cause of God and humanity. 
See J. Spencer Kennaru’s Memoir (Am. Bapt. Publ. Sve., 
Phila). (J.C. S.) 
Kennere, Saint. See CAINNER. 


Kenney, W rsuey, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 

ister, was born in Washington County, Pa., May 8, 1808. 
He was converted in his nineteenth year, licensed to 
preach in 1831, and in 1832 entered the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference. His fields of labor were: Connellsville Circuit; 
Washington, Pa.; Liberty Street, Pittsburgh; Wheeling, 
Va.; agent for Allegheny College; Smithticld Street, 
Pittsburgh; Beaver Street, Allegheny City; Wheeling; 
presiding elder of Barnesville District, O.; secretary of 
the Wesleyan Sabbath Union, Washington, Pa.; and 
Chaplain Street, Wheeling. In 1852 he was transferred 
to the Newark Conference, wherein he served Central 
Church and Clinton Street, Newark; in 1855 was trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia Conference, wherein he served 
Trinity Church and Wharton Street, Phila.; Asbury, 
Wilmington, Del.; Fifth Street, Phila.; St. Stephen's, 
Germantown; idle one year, 1866; Easton, Md., 1867-69; 
Oijeass, Del., 1870-72; presiding elder of Dover District, 
Wilmington Conference, from 1878 till his death in 
Smyma, Del., June 24, 1875. Dr. Kenney was well edu- 
cated, though not a college graduate. He excelled as 
a preacher, a model in pathos, clearness, instructiveness, 
and spirituality. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1876, p. 29. 

Kenreai, in Thibetan mythology, is the mighty 
arranger of chaos. Not born of men, but created by the 
supreme god, he adopted as an ape the name Prausrinpo, 
took the goddess Kadroma as female ape, by the name 
of Prasrinmo, and populated Thibet, from whence the 
whole earth became inhabited. We find him in a sec- 
ond incarnation, under the name of Gnia-thrifz-thengo, 
in Thibet, where he was teacher of the people, law- 
giver,and king. He taught them agriculture, civilized 
them, and left the kingdum, which he had reigned over 
for ninety-one years, to his sons, of whom there were 
twenty-two, who together ruled one thousand one bun- 
dred and two years. 


Keramians, a Mohammedan sect, deriving their 
name from their founder, Muhammed ben-Keram, who 
inaintained that God is possessed of a bodily form. 


Kerari, a Hindd sect who worshipped Devi in her 
territic forms, and were wont to offer up human sacri- 
fices. The only votaries belonging to this sect still 
remaining in India are those who inflict upon them- 
selves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh with hooks. 


Kerbela, among the Mohammedans, is a place held 
by the Shiites (q. v.) as peculiarly sacred, because it is 
the seat of the tomb of Hossein (q. v.), the son of Ali. 
It is situated in Asiatic Turkey, twenty-eight miles 
north-west of the ruins of Babylon.. It is a favorite 
place of pilgrimage to tlie Persian Mubammedans, who 


carry away small portions of the sacred soil, put it in 
little bags, which they place before them during their 
devotions to bow their heads upon, and thus worship on 
holy ground. The pilgrims resorting annually to Ker- 
bela are estimated at eighty thousand, and they bring 
with them from Persia eight thousand corpses annually 
to be interred in the sacred spot. 


Kerfoot, Joun Barrett, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was born in Dublin, Ireland, March 1, 
1816, aud educated at Flushing Institute and St. Paul's 
College, New York, where he graduated in 1834. He 
took deacon’s orders in 1837, and priest’s in 1840; 
became president of St. James’s College, Maryland, in 
1842, and continued in that relation till 1864, when he 
became president of Trinity College. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan, 25, 1866, and re- 
mained in that office until his death, July 10, 1881. 


Kerioth or Stutcox. Its probable representative, 
Khurbet el-Kureitein, lies twelve miles south of Hebron, 
and is thus described in the Memoirs accompanying the 
Ordnance Survey (iii, 409) : 


“Traces of a lurge ruin and caves; apparently a large 
town. 

“ Guérin gays that the ruins cover an extent of at least 
180 metres in circumference. The direction of many 
streets can still be distinguished. The hones, whose re- 
mains are strewn everywhere over the gronnd, appear to 
have beeu constructed of materials regularly cut; most 
of them had caves or cellare below them, cut in the rock. 
He also observed at the western end of the site the ruins 
of a Christian church, forming a rectangle, lying enst and 
west. Heaps of well-cut stones marked ite outline. It 
was 80 paces long by 17 broad, aud was preceded by a 
square atrium 37 paces on each side.” 

Kerkaessandi, in Hind mythology, was the first 
Buddha, who appeared at the time when men reached 
the age of forty thousand years, to take their sins upon 
bim. He does not now reign; the present regent is the 


fourth, and is called Shagkiamuni. 


Kern, Friedrich Heinrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born April 20, 1750, and died at 
Tubingen, Feb. 3, 1842, doctor and professor of theology. 
He wrote, Observationes ud Librum Jobi (Tubingen, 
1826) :—Commentationis de Virtute Christiana (part i, 
1828):— Der Brief Jukoli untersucht und erklärt (1838). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 666; Winer, //andbuch der 
theol. Lit, i, 16, 206, 485. (B. P.) 


Kern, Gottlob Christian, a Lutheran hymn- 
writer of Germany, was born Jan. 13, 1792. He studied 
at Tubingen, was in 1820 deacon at Besighein, W urter- 
berg, in 1824 professor at the theological seminary in 
Schönthal, and died Aug. 5, 1835. Of his many hymna, 
one has been translated into English: Wie konnt’ 
ich sein vergessen (“ Oh, how could I forget Him!” by 
Winkworth, Lyra Germanica, ii, 142). Kern's sermons 
were published by W. Hoffmann and L. Vulter, Stutt- 
gart, 1837. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 666; Koch, 
Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 210 sq. <B. P.) 

Kern, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born July 80, 1756. He studied at Tubingen and 
Gottingen, was in 1781 professor at the gymnasium in 
Ulm, and after 1790 preacher there besides. He died 
Jan. 17, 1801, leaving, AUgemeine Chronologie fur die 
Zeiten nach Christi Geburt (Leipsic, 1779) :— Der Katho- 
licismus und der Protestantismus in ihren gegenseitigen 
Verhältnissen (Ulm, 1792) :— Die Lehre von Gott (1796): 
— Die Lehre von der Freiheit und Unsterblichkeit der 
menschlichen Seele (1797). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 405, 412. (B. P.) 

Kernunos, in Gallic mythology, was a god, repre- 
sented with horns and deer-ears, on a bas-relief found 
at Notre-Dame, Paris, in 1702. 

Kerr, Ricnarn Hatt, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, Feb. 3, 1769. He gradu- 
ated from Trinity College in 1788, was ordained and 
appointed domestic chaplain to the bishop of Sodor and 
Man in 1789, and in the following year went ovut to 


KESSEN 


India, where he was appointed principal of the Portu- 
guese College at Mankeim, Bombay. In 1793 he be- 
came one of the East India Company's chaplains; in 
1796 the superintendent of the Military Male Orphan 
Asvlum at Egmone, Madras; and in the same year jun- 
ivr chaplain of Fort St. George, which office he held in 
addition to the presidency of the orphanage. In 1804 
he was appointed senior chaplain of Madras, in which 
position he labored earnestly till his death, April 15, 
1808. Dr. Kerr was an accomplished scholar, an im- 
pressive preacher, and very zealous in all his duties, See 
T'he (Lond.) Christin Observer, Feb. 1812, p. 80, 150. 
Keshub Chunder Sen. See Sen. 


Kessen, Axvrew, LL.D., a Wesleyan preacher, the 
son of a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, 
was born in Glasgow in 1814. He was educated at the 
university of that city, from which he received his de- 
gree, early united with the Methodists, began to exhort 
at the age of tifteen, was received by the British Wes- 
leyan Conference in 1840, and devoted all his attain- 
ments to the missionary cause. For fifteen vears he was 
principal of the Government Normal Training Institu- 
tion in Colombo, Ceylon, fur native Christian school- 
masters. He was eminently fitted for such work by his 
scholarly attainments, his gift of teaching, and his inter- 
est in the work. On his return to England he devoted 
several years to the training of missionary students. 
His pastoral labors were unwearied; bis unassuming 
kindness made him the true friend of the poor, and his 
genial disposition won the love of all. His life was 
pure and upright, and his piety was beautiful in its 
unaffected meekness, its implicit trustfulnesa, and its 
ardent catholicity. He resided in London during the 
latter part of his life. Kessen died while on a visit to 
Jersey, July 19,1879. See Minutes of the British Con- 
Serence, 1879, p. 40. 


Kessler, Jons S., D.D., a learned and pious minis- 


ter of the German Reformed Church, was born in Switz- | the same year he founded the orphanage of St. Mary at 


erland, Aug. 19,1799. “After graduating at the canton 
school of Chur, he pursued and completed his theolog- 
ical studies at the University of Basle in 1821, and soon 
after, at the early age of twenty-two, he was ordained 
to the gospel ministry at Devos, in the canton Glaris.” 


In this tield he labored up to 1840, when he emigrated | 
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KETTELL 


nent German ecclesiastic, was born in Munster, West- 
phalia, Dec. 25, 1811, of a noble race, renowned iu Ger- 
man annals in the Church and in the field. From 1824 
to 1828 he went to the Jesuit College at Brieg, thence 
to the universities of Göttingen, Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Munich. At Heidelberg he had as fellow-student von 
Biemarck, afterwards prince-chancellor of the German 
empire. In 1833 the young baron entered the army, 
and from 1834 to 1838 he occupied important civic po- 
sitions in his native town. In the latter year he re- 
turned to Munich to study theology; in 184% he was 
ordained priest, and was pastor at Beckum, Westphalia, 
two year, Hopeten, three vears, and provost of the 
Church of St. Hedwige, Berlin. In 1848 he received 
into the Roman Church the distinguished authoress, 
Ida, countess of Habn-Habn, In 1850 he was appoint- 
ed to the bishopric of Mavence, where his labors were 
incessant and fruitful. He reopened the Episcopal 
Seminary, which had been closed for a quarter of a 
century, May 1,1851, and furnished it with a fine staff 
of professors, After twenty-five years it was closed by 
order of the German government. Monsignor von Ket- 
teler opened the smaller Seminary of Mavence, Aug. 11, 
1864, and May 3, 1869, the one at Dreiburg, both of 
which disappeared under the new German code. He 


; conducted numerous conferences and retreats, revived 
| the ecclesiastical apirit, introduced severe examinations, 
| and reinvigorated the body ecclesiastic of his diocese. 


In 1850 bishop von Ketteler recalled to Mayence the 
order of Capuchins; in 1858 he reiustalled the Jesuits 
in his diocese; in 1854 he established at Mayence a 
congregation of Franciscan Sisters, whose duty it was 
to care for the indigent sick; in 1856 he founded an 
asylum for unemploved domestics; in 1854 the countess 
of Hahn-Hahn established at his suggestion a convent 
of Sisters of the Good Shepherd, wherein the pious foun- 
dress remained till her death. Two years after he in- 
troduced the Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration. In 


Neustadt for poor and unprotected girls, and placed it 
under the direction of the congregation of Finthen (a 
village near Mayence), a charitable association of re- 
ligious women, devoted to the free instruction of the 
poor, which he himself had founded in 1851. For poor 
orphans he instituted the hospital of St. Joseph at Klein- 


to America, and became pastor of several congregations | zimmern, also a school of the Christian Brothers at 


in the vicinity of Woodstock, Va. In 1845 he received 
a call to become assistant pastor to the Rev. J.C. Bucher, 
in Reading, Pa. He removed to Baltimore in 1847, 





Mayence. In the last-named vear he laid the founda- 
tion of the Catholic Working-men’s Circle, which has 
many thousand members in Germany, and, as a com- 


and took charge of a German congregation lately or- | panion to it, the Catholic Casino, established at the 


ganized. In this charge he spent seven years of ear- 
nest labor, when he was called to assist his son in carry- 
ing forward an institution established in Allentown, Pa., 
to train young men for the profession of teaching. In 
connection with his duties in the seminary, he also had 
charge of several country churches, Here he ended 
his long and useful life, Dec. 22, 1864. Dr. Kessler was 
a man of superior talents, finished education, amiable 
disposition, and great humility. He contributed largely 
to the Kirchenzetung, and also to Dr. Schaff's Kirchen- 
JSreund, and is the author of an untinished work, Bibli- 
cal Dictionary. Ue also aided in getting up a German 
hymn-book for the use of the Reformed Church. See 
Harbaugh, Fathers of the Germ. Ref. Church, iv, 167- 
174. (D. Y. H.) 


Kestner, Curistian AUGUST, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1794, and died at Jena, 
Oct. 27, 1821, professor of theology. He is the author 
of, Ueber den nuturhistorischen Kampf unter den beiden 
ersten Antoninen, etc. (Jena, 1818): - Die Agape unter 
Domitian's Regierung (1819):— De Kusebti Auctoritate et 
Fide (1815). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 573, 
575, 892. (B. P.) 


Kethubah (M39, written, i. e. the Jewish mar- 
riage contract). See MARRIAGE. 


Ketteler, Witnetam EMANCEL baron ron, an emi- 


Hote! Frankfort, Mayence. Baron von Ketteler was at 
once a patriotic German and a devoted son of the Church. 
He was equally effective in the nations! assembly, on 
the platform, and in the pulpit. He was a man of gi- 
gantic frame, princely bearing, tempered by Christian 
sweetness, a model for his priests, and beloved by his 
people. When on his fifth visit to Rome, in 1877, to 
assist in the fiftieth anniversary of the episcopate of 
Pius IX, he caught the typhoid fever, of which he died, 
July 13 of the same year. Von Ketteler’s literary works 
were mostly of a polemical character, mainly on ques- 
tions of present interest, bearing the stamp of his in- 
trepid character, practical mind, and vast knowledge of 
men and books, See (N. Y.) Cuth. Almanac, 1878, p.81. 

Kettell, Groro« F., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
divine, was born in Boston, May 18,1817. He received 
an exhorter's license in 1840, in 1841 was licensed to 
preach, and soon took charge of the Church in Haddam, 
Conn, In 1847 he was received into the New York 
Conference, and became pastor successively at Haddam, 
Madison, and Windsor, Conn, In 1847 he was appoint- 
ed pastor of Vesey Street Church, New York city. 
Afterwards he had charge of churches in Poughkeepsie, 
Rhinebeck, Philadelpbia, and Brooklyn. He died in 
the last-named place, March 19, 1883, Dr. Kettell was 
a most efficient preacher and pastor, He brought the 
principles of divine revelatiun to bear upon questions 


KEUX 


of practical ethics with a subtle power that amounted 
to genius, Some of these sermons are said to have been 
attended with remarkable power. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1884, p. 92. 

Keux, Jons Le, an eminent English architectural 
engraver, was born in London in 1783, and studied with 
asire. His works embrace nearly all the choice pub- 
lications in England, illustrative of Gothic architecture, 
that appeared in his time, as Brilton's drchitectural An- 
tiquittes, Cathedruls, etc.; Gothic Specimens and Gothic 
Examples; the plates of the first volumes of Neale’s 
Churches. He died in 1846. 


Khakis, one of the Vaishnava (q. v.) sects of the 
Hindûs, founded by Kil, an indirect disciple of Ra- 
manand. They are few in number, and either reside 
in certain limited districts or lead wandering lives. 
They are distinguished from the other Vaishnava 
sects by the application of clay or ashes to their dress 
or persons, ‘Those who reside in fixed establish- 
ments dress like the other Vaishnavas, but those who 
lead a wandering life go either naked or nearly 80, 
smearing their bodies with a pale gray mixture of 
earth and ashes. They worship Siva, Vishnu, Sita, 
and Hanumar. 

Khandas, in Buddhist philosophy, are the elements 
of sentient existence, of which there are five: 1. The 
organized body, or the whole of being, apart from the 
mental processes; 2. Sensation; 3. Perception; 4. Dis- 
crimination; 5. Consciousness. The four last Khandas 
are resulta or properties of the first, which must be un- 
derstood as including the soul as well as the body. At 
death the K handas are believed td vanish entirely. 


Ehandoba, in Hinddism, is an incarnation of Siva, 
which is also called Bhairav (q. v.). 


Kharejites (or revolters),a Mohammedan sect, who 
originally withdrew from Ali, and maintain that the 
Imam need not be of the tribe of Koreish, nor even a 
freeman, provided he be just and qualified. ‘'hey main- 
tain, too, that if unfit he may be deposed, and that the 
office itself is not indispensable. 


Eharfester, in Zendic mythology, are a series of 
wicked beings, who were especially created to punish 
the crimes of mankind. They were destroyed in the 
deluge by Tashter, the creative spirit. 


Khasi Version or ruw Scrirrcres, The Khasi 
(or Khassee) is the language of the Cossyahs, Cassias, 
or Khasias, a race of Tartar or Chinese origin, ruled 
by a number of petty rajahs, who form a sort of con- 
federacy. The first version of Holy Scripture in this 
language was prepared by a lady. She was the widow 
of one of the chieftains of the country, and Dr. Carey 
availed himself of her intelligence in translating the 
New Test. The preparation of this version occu- 
pied ten years; it was printed at Serampore in 1824. 

For about seven years it remained a sealed book, for no 
opportunity occurred of distributing it among the peo- 
ple for whom it had been prepared. In 1832 some of 
the missionaries at Serampore visited Cherrapoonjee, a 
place in the Khasi country, and their attention was 
drawn afresh to the spiritual wants of the people. A 
missionary station was formed there, and Mr. Lish, the 
first missionary who entered upon the work, turned 
his attention to a revision of the Khasi version, and in 
1834 he produced a new or amended translation of the 
gospel of Matthew, which was printed at Serampore in 
Koman characters, In 1841 the Rev. Thomas Jones of 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists occupied this station, 
and executed a new translation of Matthew’s gospel, in 
Roman characters, which, in 1845, he offered to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. A small edition 
Was printed as an experiment. After its value and 
tidelity was fully attested by competent persons, the 
translation of the entire New Test. was continued by 
the missionaries engaged on the above station. In 
1571 the British and Foreign Bible Society announced 
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that the translating und printing of the New Test. into 
this North-east India mountain dialect has been brought 
to a successful conclusion by the Rev. W. G. Lewis, who 
was materially aided in his labors by the late Kev. 
W. T. Meller. The report for 1879 stated that the mis- 
sionaries of the Calvinistic Methodist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society were revising the New Test. The 
Rev. W. G. Lewis, who read the proofs, is engaged in 
revising manuscript translations of parts of the Old 
Test., and is also translating the book of Psalms, Since 
then the Pentateuch has Leen published (1884). See 
Bible of Every Land, p.17. (B. P.) 


Khata (or scurf of blessings), an article considered 
indispensable in Thibet, because it bestows upon the 
individual who possesses it many blessings from above. 
It is a piece of silk, nearly as tine as gauze, and of so 
pale a blue as to be nearly white. It is about three 
times as long as it is broad, and the two ends are usually 
fringed. They are of all sizes and prices, for a Khata 
is an article which neither rich nor poor can dispense 
with, and they are used on all imaginable occasions. 
See Huc, Truvels in Turtary, Thibet, und China. 

Khatib, an ordinary Mohammedan priest, who con- 
ducts the worship of the mosque on Fridava, He re- 
cites the prayers, and often preaches a sermon. 


Khatmeb, a recitation of the entire Koran, which 
occupies about nine hours, and is customary at the 
funerals, weddings, and public festivals of Mohamme- 
dans, being regarded as meritorious in those who bear 
the expense. 

Khelfun, a mythical flat-nosed satyr, with crown, 
Jeopard's skin, and goat's tail, who, on an Etruscan mir- 
ror, is conjoined with the goddess Munthukh. 


Khem (or Horus-Khem, “The Bull of his Moth- 
er”), an ithyphallic deity of the ancient Egvptians, 
generally represented as standing upright, with his 
right arm extended in the act of scattering seed, and 
having behind it the threshing instrument, which is 
usually called a flagellum. His left hand and arm are 
closely enveloped in a thick robe, which swathes him 
like a mummy. His phallus is erected; and his head- 
dress consists of two upright plumes similar to those of 
the deity Amen-Ra; he wears a large and richly-orna- 
mented collar round his neck. Mythologically, Khem 
represented the idea of divinity in its double character 
of father and son. As father he was called the husband 
of his mother, while as a son he was assimilated to the 
god Horus, He properly symbolized generative power, 
surviving death, indeed, but submitting to a state of 
rigidity and inertion over which he could not triumph 
till his left arm was freed. In the one hundred and 
forty-sixth chapter of the Egyptian Ritual of the Dead, 
the deceased is said to exclaim, when his soul is re- 
united to his body, “ that. be has overcome his bandages, 
and that it is given him to extend his arm.” Khem 
was also the symbolic deity of vegetable life, and it was 
probably in allusion to this theory that in a vignette to 
the Book of the Dead, the new birth of the deceased is 
represented by a tree growing out of his person while 
he lies upon a bier. The great festival of germination, 
in the Egyptian husbandry, was held in honor of the 
god Khem, and it is fully figured on the walls of the 
palace temple of Rameses III, at Medinet Habu. See 
Rawlinson, //ist. of Ancient Egypt, i, 331 aq. 

Khemah, one of the principal female disciples of 
Buddha (q. v.). 


Khirkhah (u torn robe), a name given to the dress 
generally worn by dervishes (q. v.), which Mohamme- 
dans claim was the dress worn by the ancient prophets, 

Khodum. See GOTAMA. 

Khors, a god worshipped by the ancient Slavonians, 
an image of whom existed at Kioff before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. They were accustomed to offer 
to this deity the kuroray, or wedding-cake, and to sac- 
ritice hens in his honor, 


KHOTBEH 


Khotbeb, a prayer which Mohammed was accus- 
tomed to recite, and in which example he was followed 
by his successors. It consists of two parts: the first 
appropriated to the deity, the prophets, the first fuur 
caliphs and their contemporaries; the second includes 
the prayer for the reigning sovereign. Other khotbehs 
are offered at certain stated seasous. 


Khrishna. See KRISHNA. 


EKhumbandas, an order of beings among the Bud- 
dhists, who are believed to be the attendants of Wirudha, 
one of the four guardian Dewas, They are monsters 
of immense size and disgusting form, have blue gar- 
ments, hold a sword and a shield of sapphire, and are 
mounted on blue horses. They form one of the thir- 
teen orders of intelligence exclusive of the supreme 
Buddhas. 


Kiddushin (WTP, betrothal). See MARRIAGE. 
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Martensen, Christliche Ethik, § 69, 70, where Kierke- 
gaard is compared with Vinet; Lütke, Kirchi. Zustände 
in den skandinavischen Ländern (Elberfeld, 1864), p. 45- 
38; Heuche, in Zeischrift für luth. Kirche und Theo- 
logie, 1864, p. 295-310; Brandes, Sören K terkeguard, ein 
literarisches Charukterbild (Leipsic, 1879); Michelsen, 
in Plitt-Herzog’s Real- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Kilconcath, WiLLIAM DE, a Scotch prelate. was 
elected bishop of the see of Brechin about 1260. He 
died at Rome in 1275. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 159. 

Killikelly, Bryan B., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born on the island of Barbadoes in 
1807. He became rector, in 1853, at Kittanning, Pa; 
about 1857 of two churches, All-Saints, in Paradise, and 
Christ Church, in Leacock; and in 1864 retumed to 
Kittanning. Ju 1866 he was rector of Grace Church, 

| Mount Washington, and in the following year was 


Kiel, Toptas, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, ; made a Missionary under the ecclesiastical authority 


was born at Ballstadt, near Gotha, Oct. 29, 1584. He 


of the diocese, residing at Kittanning, and officiating at 


studied at Jena, and dicd as pastor of his native place, | McKeesport and vicinity, in which service he contin- 


in 1627. 
which, Herr Gott nun schleuss den Himmel auf, has 
been translated into English (Lyra Germ, ii, p. 278), 


He is the author of several hymns, one of , ued until within a short time of his death, April 11, 


1877. See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1878, p. 169. 


Kimball, Josern, D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) min- 


“Lord God, now open wide thy heaven.” See Koch, ' ister, was born at Newburgh, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1820. He 
Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, ii, 268 sq.; Brück- | graduated from Union College in 1839, and from New- 


ner, Kirchen und Schulen Staat im Herzogthum Gotha, 
vol. iii (Gotha, 1760). (B. P.) 

Kienlen, Heinrich WiLneim, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Berlin in 1816. He 
studied at Strasburg, was pastor at Colmar in 1842, in 
1858 at Strasburg, and died in 1876. He published, 
Stebzehn Fest-Homilien uber Lehrterte (Basle, 1844) :— 


burgh Theological Seminary in 1843; was licensed by 
the Associate Reformed Church the same year; was 
pastor at Hamptonburgh from 1844 to 1852; at Hebron; 
at Brockport; at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, from 1863 tu 
1865; at Brooklyn, from 1865 to 1874, and died Dec. 6 
of the latter year. Dr. Kimball was an able theologian, 
a laborious preacher, and a sympathetic pastor. See 


Encyklopddie der Wissenschaften der protestantischen | Corwin, Manual of the Reformed Church in America, 
Theologie (Darmstiidt, 1845) :— Commentaire sur l'A poc- | 3d ed. p. 328. 


alypse (Varis, 1870). Besides. he contributed to the 
Studien und Kritiken, Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddte, Re- 
vue de Théologie, Revue d’Alsace, etc. See Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 668. (B. P.) 

Kierkegaard, Siren Aasy, a Danish philosoph- 
ical and theological writer, was born May 5, 1813, at 
Copenhagen. He spent his whole life in his native 
city, and, being rich and unmarried, became a father to 
the poor. In 1838 he published pseudonymously From 
the Papers of a Living, and in 1841 a dissertation On 
the idea of Irony. In the same vear he went to Ber- 
lin tw acquaint himself with Schelling’s philosophy. 
In the following year he returned home, and from 1843 
to the time of his death, Nov, 11, 1835, he devoted him- 
self entirely to literary activity. In 1843 he published 
his Whether—Or, in two parts, representing respectively 
the wsthetical and the ethical type of life, and placing 
indirectly before the reader the question: Which of 
these two types ought to be chosen? In the same 
year he published a small collection of Sermons :— Bits 
of Philosophy (1844) :— Stations along the Roud of Life 
(1845): — Lilies of the Field (1849) : — Training Jor 
Christianity (1850):—How Christ Looks upon Official 
Christianity (1855), etc. During twelve years he pre- 
pared about thirty volumes for the press, and about 
as many he left in manuscript. All his writings, as 
it would seem, were executed according to a precon- 
ceived plan; and the subjects chosen were so written 
that all criticism grew silent. According to Kierke- 
gaard Christianity is no scientific theory, but life and 
existence. Hence he rejected altogether the ideas of 
creed, Church, priest, etc. A Christian is, according to 
him, an insulated individual, alone with God, and in 
contact with the world only through suffering. Some 
of his writings were translated into German, As yet 
we have no biography which gives a satisfactory rep- 
resentation of his philosophical and religious stand- 
point. See the article “ Kierkegaard,” in Nordisk Kon- 
versattons- Lertkon (1879): Petersen. Dr. Sören Kierke- 
gaard’s Chirstendomafurkyndslse (Christiana, 1877); 


Kincaid, Eucento, D.D., a distinguished Baptist 
missionary, was born at Mount Zion, Pa., in 1797, and 
brought up in southern New York. He was one of five 
students who formed the first class in what is now 
Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. While pursuing 
his studies, he decided to become a foreign missionary. 
The war between England and Burmah led to the tem- 
porary postponement of his plan. Meanwhile he was 
pastor, for a time, of the church at Galway, and then, 
for five years, performed missionary labor in the moun- 
tainous districts of central Pennsylvania. In the spring 
of 1830 he sailed from Boston to Burmah, reaching 
Maulmain towards the close of that vear. He œw- 
menced at once the study of the language, giving 
twelve hours a day for six days to his work, and preach- 
ing on the Sabbath to the English soldiers stationed in 
that section of Burmah. Having acquired a knowl- 
edge of the language, he spent a vear preaching to the 
Church in Rangoon, and then went to Ava, the capital, 
and subsequently spent three months in visiting every 
town and village along the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
For nearly two mouths he lived in his boat, subjected 
to severe hardships; but he heroically continued his 
work among the natives, and at the end of fifteen months 
had baptized eleven couverts, and organized them into 
a church, After many years spent in Jaborious service 
for his Master, Dr. Kincaid returned, in 1865, to the 
United States, broken down in health, and took up his 
residence in Girard, Kan., where he died, April 3, 1888. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclup. p. 658. (J.C. S.) 

King, George Ives, D.D., a Preabyterian min- 
ister, was born at Adams, N. Y., June 1, 1815. He stud- 
ied at Lowville, graduated from Union College in 1838, 
and from Auburn Theological Seminary in 1841; was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Columbia, at Hadson, 
in April, 1840; and for a time was principal of Union 
Academy, at Belleville, preaching to two feeble charch- 
es on alternate Sabbaths. In the fall of 1848 he was 
ordained pastor of the Westernville Church, by the 
Presbytery of Utica. In 1846 he contracted throat- 
disease by overwork, and then spent two years travel- 
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fing in the Southern States to restore his health; in| digtning Historie (Copenhagen, 1847); Michelsen, in 
1848 was installed pastor of the Church at Hanover, | Plitt-Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 
N. J.; in 1856 of the First Church in Quincy, Il., in Kingsford, Epwarp, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
1868 of the First Church in Jerseyville. He died in | horn in Boston, Lincolnshire, England, in 1788, He re- 
New Orleans, La., March 12, 1873, See Hist. of the | ceived a liberal education, and had a high reputation 
Presb. Church in Ilinois, vol. i; Gen. Cut. of Auburn | ag a scholar. He was for several years an officer in the 
Theol, Sem. 1883, p. 246. service of the East India Company. While in this 
King, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was | position he was converted, and at once devoted himself 
born at Chestnut Level, Lancaster Co., Pa., Dec. 5, 1740. | to the work of the ministry. For some time he was 
He was educated at Philadelphia College; studied the- | a pastor in England, and, in 1838, came to America. 
! ology privately ; was licensed by the Second Presbytery | He labored for a few years in Utica, N. Y., and then 
| of Philadelphia in March, 1767; in 1769 was called to | removed to Alexandria, D.C. He was highly esteemed 
the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church at Conoco- | and respected wherever he resided, his pulpit efforts 
cheaguepPa., where he remained to within a short time | being of more than ordinary excellence. He died in 
of his death, which occurred July 5,1811. See Sprague, | Washington, D. C., July 27, 1859. See Watchman and 
Amnals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 281. Reflector, Aug. 11,1859. (J.C. S.) 
: King, Jonas, D.D.. an eminent Congregational | Kingsley, Cnaruks, an eminent English clergyman 
missionary, was born at Hawley, Franklin Co., Mass., | and writer, was born at Holne Vicarage, near Dartmoor, 
July 29, 1792. He graduated from Williams College | Devonshire, June 12,1819. He graduated from Magda- 
io 1816, and from the Theological Seminary at Andover | len College, Cambridge, in 1842; the same year became 
in 1819. At the foundation of the new college at Am- | curate of Eversley, Hampshire, and rector in 1844, a 
herst, in 1821, he was elected professor of Oriental lan- | position which he retained for the rest of his life. In 
guages and literature, having spent a part of the inter- | 1859 he was appointed regius professor of history at 
vening time in missionary labors in the Southern States, | Cambridge, but resigned in 1869, on being offered a can- 
and visited France to better prepare himself for the | onry in Chester Cathedral, which four years later was 
duties of his professorship. He offered his services to | exchanged for one in Westminster Abbey. He was 
the American Board for three years, and in September, | also chaplain in ordinary to the queen, and one of the 
1822, left Paris for Malta. In January, 1823, he reached | chaplains to the prince of Wales. He died Jan. 23, 1875. 
Alexandria, in Egypt. There, with others, he spent | Kingsley belonged to the “ Broad Church” party, and 
three months preaching, distributing tracts and copies | was an earnest advocate of social improvement. He 
of the Bible. After passing some time in the Holy | wrote a large number of popular works, most of them 
Land, he returned to his native country in 1827. Hav-| of a fictitious character, but highly instructive, the most 
| ing been invited to proceed to Greece in one of the | noted of which perhaps was his //yp2tia (1853) :—alse 
vessels which was to carry out supplies to the afflicted | Alerandria and her Schools (1854). He frequently 
inhabitants of that country, he resigned his professor- | contributed to Fruser’s Magazine, the North British 
ship, which be had nominally held six years. In 1830 | Review, and wrote some articles for the Encyclopedia 
he again put himself under the direction of the Ameri- | Britannica (8th ed.). He was also known as a poet. 
can Board, and in 1831 established a school at Athens, | See his Letters and Memoir, by his widow (Lond. 1876, 
where he remained until his death, May 22, 1869, He | 2 vols. 8vo, abridged ed. N. Y. 1877). 


wrote numerous works in modern Greek, and, on account | Kinika Version or THE ScRIPTURES. ‘The 
of some sentiments thus expressed, he was sentenced | Kinika is vernacular to the tribes of the Wanika, in 
to fifteen days’ imprisonment and expulsion from the | eastern Africa. The late Dr. Krapf, who laid the foun- 
kingdom, The sentence, however, Was not executed, dation of the grammatical and lexicographical structure 
on account of an official protest. His principal work is | of the Kinika language, likewise prepared a Kinika ver- 
The Oriental Church und the Latin (N. Y. 1865). See | siun of the gospels of Luke and John, and of the epistles 
Trien. Cat.of Andover Theol. Sem., 1810, p. 1819; Me- ! to the Romans and Ephesians, But only the gospel of 
moirs of Amer, Missionaries, p. 109; and his Memoir | | une was printed in 1848 at Bombay, in the American 
(N. Y. 1879). Mission press. Iu 1881 the gospel of Matthew was pub- 
King, William, D.D., an English Independent | lished, the translation having been made by the Rev. 
minister, was born in Wiltshire, June 9, 1701. He had | Thomas Wakefield, a missionary at Ribe since 1861. 
pious parents, who educated him at the University of | See Bible of Every Lund, p. 438. (B. P.) 
Utrecht, Holland, where he began to preach. He re- Kinninmund, ALEXANDER, a Scotch prelate and 
tumed to England, and was ordained pastor at Chesham, | doctor of theology, was bishop of Aberdeen, April 1 
Bucks, in April, 1725. He had offers of preferment in | 1329, While he was in office there, the city of Aber- 
the Church, but being a dlissenter from conviction, he | deen was burned by thirty English ships, in 1333. 
refused them. In February, 1740, he settled as pastor | He died soon after. See Keith. Scottish Bishops 
at Hare Court, London, in 1748 was appointed one of | n, 110, 
the merchants’ lecturers at Pinner’s Hall, and delivered : a 
one hundred and ninety-two lectures there, the last inj ippurim (C% G53, erpiations, atonement), a name 
January, 1769. He was also evening lecturer at Silver | given by the Hebrews to the great day of atonement 
Street, and a lecturer at Lime Street. He died March | (q. v.), because on that day the sins of the whole peo- 
4,1769, and was interred at Bunhill Field, See Wilson, | ple were understood to be expiated or pardoned. 
Dissenting Churches, iii, 299. Kirchhofer, Jouwanses, a Protestant theologian, 
Kingo, To as, a famous hymn-writer of Denmark, | was born Dec. 15, 1800, at Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. 
was born Dec. 15, 1634, at Stangerup, in the island of | He studied at Gottingen and Halle, was in 1827 pastor 
Zealand. He studied theology at Copenhagen, and | at Hofwy}l, in 1829 professor of theology at the Collegi- 
was appointed pastor of his native parish in 1668, and | um /umauntfutis, in his native city; in 1842 he was 
bishop of Funen in 1677. He died in 1703. Kingo was | elected deacon at St. John’s, and in 1854 pastor there. 
a poet born, and a powerful Christian character, and he | He died Feb. 27, 1869. Kirchhofer took a very active 
has given the Danish Church some of its very best | part in the ecclesiastical affairs of his country. Fora 
hymns. He published A undelige Sjunge-Chor, a collec- | time he was the president of the synod, and as such 
tion of hymns, 1674; and another collection in 1681. | exercised a great influence upon the younger theolo- 
He also compiled, at the instance of the government, a | gians. Of his writings we mention especially, Quellen- 
new hymn - look, known as Kingo'’s Psulmebog, 1699, | sammlung zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Canons 
which is seiilin use. See Nordish Conversutions-lexicon | (Zurich, 1842-44) :—Leitfuden zur Bibelkunde (2d ed. 
(1879), s. Ve; Brandt og Helweg, Len Dunske Psalmo- | Stuttgart, 1860). See Dr. Johannes Kirchhofer, Dekan 
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und Pfurrer in Schajhausen (Schaffhausen, 1871); 
Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. i, 687. (B. P) | 
Kirghese-Tartar Version oF THE SCRIPTURES. 


The Kirghese-Tartar is a dialect spoken by the Kirghese | 
In 1818 the New Test. was | 


in Siberia and Turkestan. 
translated by Charles Frazer, a Scottish missionary. 
Since this mission was abandoned, nothing was done 
for the circulation of the Word uf God among this peo- 
ple, numbering about 1,500,000. 
British and Foreign Bible Society issued an edition of 
three thousand copics of Mr. Frazer’s New Test., it be- 


ing printed at the Kazan University press, under the | 
care of professor Gottwaldt, who arranged the verses in 


the new edition as they stand in the Greek and English, 
besides revising a few passages which were badly trans- 
lated. See Bible of Lrery Land, p. 349. (B. P.) 


Kiriath Shema (the reading of the Shemo, the 


recital by the Jews of certain passages of the Old Test., | 


called Shema (q. v.). 


Kirin, a fabulous monster, conspicuous in Chinese 
and Japanese legends. It is supposed to be not only 












In 1879, however, the. 





Church of St. Jeremiah at Kuryetel-Enab. (From Thom- 
son's Central Palestine and Pharnicia.) 


gentle and innocent, but intelligent, virtuous, and holy. 
It is never seen but at the appearance of a particular 
constellation, and at the nativity of some worthy bene- 
factor of his race. 


Kiritinus, ALBaNus. See BONIFACIUS, QUERETI- 
NIUS. 

Kirjath-jearim. Lieut. Conder regards this as a 
different place from the simple KIRJATH, and was in- 
clined at first to locate it at Soba (Tent Work, i, 22), 
but finally at Khurbet Erma, two and a quarter miles 
south of Chesalon or Kesla (Memoirs accompanying the 
Ordnance Survey, iii, 46 sq., where he argues the ques- 


. tion at length); but most geographers still incline to 


minister, was born in New York, Aug. 14, 1802. 





the position at Kuryet Enab (or simply el-Kuryet), a 
full description of the archeology of which is given in 
the same Memoirs (iii, 132 8q.). 

Kirk, Epwarp Norris, D.D., a Congregational 
He 
graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1820, 
studied law eighteen months, and in 1824 graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary. He acted fora 





Figures of Kirin. 
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tine as agent for the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
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Kitchi Manito, the name by which the Great 


sions in the Southern States, and in 1828 was settled ; Spirit was known among the various tribes of American 
uver a Presbyterian Church in Albany, N. Y. In 1837 | ludians, especially in Canada. He is the chief of their 


he went to Europe, preaching in London, and several good divinities. 


months in Paris In 1839 he returned to the United 


See Masrro; INDIANS. 
Kito, a god whom the Chinese suldiery honor as 


States, and in 1842 became pastor of the Mount Vernon | their patron. 


Cuugregational Church in Boston, where he labored 
until 1871, when the failure of his health caused him to 
transfer the active duties of his office to a colleague. 
He visited Paris in 1856, in the interests of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union, to establish Ameri- 
can Protestant worship in that city. He afterwards 
‘became president uf the American Missionary Assucia- 
tiun. He died in Boston, March 27, 1874, Dr. Kirk 
was a preacher and writer of rare strength and brillian- 
ey. He published two volumes of Sermons :— Lectures 
on the Parables : —a translation of Gaussen’s Théupneus- 
tir and other works, See Cong. Quurterly, 1878, p. 259. 


Kirkham, Rossrt, a minister of the Church of 
England, was one of the Oxford Methodists. He, in 
connection with the Wesleys and Mr. Morgan, were the 
four young men who began, in November, 1729, to spend 
evenings together, reading, chiefly, the Greek Test.— 
the inception of that movement which has so changed 
the religious life of the world. He was the son of Kev. 
Lionel Kirkham, of Stanton, in Gloucestershire; was a 
very intimate friend of Wesley's, and earnest in his de- 
sire for higher life, faithfully keeping the rules of the 
Oxford Methodists. In 1731 he left Oxford and be- 
came his uncle’s curate, ‘These facts are the limit of 
our knowledge concerning him. It is to be regretted 
that no record of his life can be found. See ‘Tyerman, 
The Oxford Methodists, p. 1. 


Kislar Aga. the chief of the black eunuchs in Tur- 
kev, who is intrusted with the superintendence of all 
the mosques. 


Kist, Nicotaus Curisttax, a Dutch theologian, 
was born April 11, 1793. After having completed his 
studies at Utrecht he was made doctor of theology in 
1818, and was called as pastor to Zoelen, in the province 
of Guelderland. In 1823 he was appointed professor of 
theology at Leyden, and inaugurated his lectures by a 
discourse on De Progressione [ngenti //umani in Dog- 
matum Historia Christiana Antinadcertenda. In con- 
nection with his colleague, Royaards, Kist published 
Archief vroor Kerkelijke Geschiedenis Inzonderheid von 
Nederland (Leyden, 1829-49, 20 vols.; supplement in 
2 vois. 1852-54). With W. Moll he published Archives 
Historico- Ecclésiustiques (Amsterdam, 1857-59, 2 vols.). 
Of his other works we mention, Oratione iv qua Ec- 
clesie Reique Christine Spectant Historium (Leyden, 
1853) :— De Vrije Wil of de Mensch een Redelijk en Zede- 
lyk Vrijwerkend Wezen (1859). Kist died Dec. 11, 1859. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 544, 574; ti, 111; 
Zuchuld, Bibl. Theol, i, 689 sy.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Kiswaheli. See Swami. 


Kitchen. This part of a monastic establishment 
invariably adjoined the refectory, behind it, in Benedic- 
tine houses, and on the side, usually, in Cistercian ar- 
rangements. ‘The ordinary shape was square, but there 
were exceptions: thus, a bottle-form was adopted at 
Marmoutier, a round at Chartres, Villers, Saumur, and 
Vendome, an octagon at Pontlevoy, Caen, Durham, 
Glastonvary, and with little apses at Fontévrault. At 
Wesminster there was a vaulted way to the hall; at 
Canterbury a covered alley; but in the smaller orders a 
hatch or window formed the means of communication. 
There was also a kitchen fur the infirmary, and the ab- 
bot had his own kitchen. 

Kitchener was the marketer and purveyor who 
bought the provisions for kitchen use, and was over- 
seer af the cooks, butchery, and fishponds, He visited 
the sick every morning, aud saw that the broken meat 
was reserved for tbe pour. 





another among the natives of Japan. 
seated on their heels, according to the Japanese fashion, 
testified their respect for their superiors by laying the 
palms of their hands on the floor, and bending their 
bodies so low that their foreheads almost touched the 
| ground, 
lof his hands upon his knees, and nodding or bowing, 
more or less low, according to the rank of the other 


Kitoo, a particular prayer which is used by the 


| Japanese in all seasons of public distress, 


Kitu, homage or reverence paid by one person to 
Inferiors being 


The superior reaponded by laying the palms 


arty. 
Kiwasa, a deity among the savages in Virginia. 


They represented this god with a lighted pipe in his 


mouth, which a priest, cunningly concealed behind the 


idol, smoked, thus proving the god to be alive. 
’ p 8 8 


Klaproth, Hersricu Juws, a German Oriental- 
ist, was born in Berlin, Oct. 11, 1783. In 1802 he pub- 
lished, A stutisches Magazin, and was made adjunct to 
the academy for Asiatic languages at St. Petersburg :— 
Reise in den Kaukasus und Georgien ia den Jahren 1807 
und 1808 (Halle, 1812-14, 2 volx.; transl. into French, 
Paris, 1823). In 1812 he left the Russian civil service, 
went in 1814 to Italy, in 1815 to Paria, where he was 
made professor of the languages of Asia in 1816. He 
died Aug. 20, 1835. Besides the above works, he pub- 
lished, Geogr. - historische Beschreibung des éstlichen 
Kaukasus (Weimar, 1814) :—Reise nach Georgien und 
Imirethi (Berlin, 1815): — Verzeichniss der chinesischen 
und mandschuischen Bücher und Manuskripte der kénigl. 
Bibliothek in Berlin ( Paris, 1822 ):— Asia Polyglutta 
(1823) :—Tableaux Historiques de [A sie (1834, 4 vols.) : 
—Mémvires Relatifs à l'Asie (eod.) :—Collections d'An- 
tiquilés Eyyptiennes (1829) :— Examen Critique des Tra- 
vaux du feu M.Champollion sur les Hiéroglyphes (1832) : 
—A perçu Général des Trois Royaumes, Traduit de l'Ori- 
ginal Juponais-Chinois (1833). (B. P.). 

Klausing, Hersrici, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Dec. 28, 1675, in Westphalia. He 
studied at Wittenberg, commenced his academical ca- 
reer there in 1696, and was doctor of theology in 1710. 
In 1719 he was called to Leipsic as professor of theology, 
and died Oct. 2, 1745. His writings are very numerous, 
and their titles are given by Jécher, 4 llyemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Klein, Anrox, a Roman Catholic theologian, was 
born iu 1788. In 1811 he received holy ordera He 
was for some time profeasor of Church history at Griitz 
and Vienna, and died at the latter place, April 9, 1867. 
He is the author of, istorin Eccleste Christiane (Griitz, 
1827, 2 vols.) :—Geschichte des Christenthums in Oester- 
reich und Steiermark (Vienna, 1840-42, 7 vols.). (B. P.) 


Klemm, Jonass Coxrap, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 23, 1655. He studied at 
Tubingen, was in 1687 professor there, and died Feb. 18, 
1717. He wrote, Do voce BapBapog ad 1 Cor. zir, 11: 
—Vindicia Locorum Pentateuchis Corruptionis A ccusa- 
torum:—De wowwrvig Jeiag pocews ad 2 Petr. t,3,4:— 
De Concilio Benedicti X11] :— De Pupatu [fierarchico: 
— De Nominibus Hebraicis, etc. See Neue Zeitungen 
von gelehrten Sachen; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Kleutgen, Joskrn, a Jesuit, was born at Dortmund, 
Sept. 11, 18511. ln 1834 he joined his order, and re- 
ceived holy orders in 1837. For some time he lectured 
on rhetoric and philosophy at Freiburg and Brieg, 
Switzerland, went to Rome in 1843, where he became 
professor at the Collegium Germanicum. He died at 
St. Anton, in Tyrol, Jan. 14, 1883, leaving, Die Theologie 
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der Vorzeit (Minster, 1853-64, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1867-73) : 
— Die Philosophie der Vorzeit (1860-63, 2 vols.) :— /nsti- 
tutiones Theologice (1881, vol. i):— Das Evangelium des 
Matthäus nach seinem inneren Zusammenhang (1882). 
(B. P.) 

Knak, Gustav, a Lutheran minister of Germany, 
was born in Berlin, July 12, 1806. He studied in his 
native city, was in 1834 pastor at Wusterwitz, in Pom- 
erania, in 1849 Gossner’s successor at the Bethlehem 
Church in Berlin, and died July 27, 1878, at Diinnow, in 
Pomerania, whither he had gone to restore his feeble 
health. Knak was famous alike as preacher and hymn- 
writer. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 1, 701; Koch, Gesch. 
d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 194; Wangemann, Gustav 
Knak. Kin Prediger der Gerechtigkeit, die vor Gott gilt 
(Berlin, 1879). (B. P.) 

Knapp, Jacon, a distinguished Baptist evangelist, 
generally known as “ Elder Knapp,” was born in Otsego 
County, N. Y., Dec. 7,1799. Having pursued his stud- 
ies at Hamilton, he first settled in Springtield, rear his 
native place, and then in Watertown. After having 
been in the pastoral office for eight years, he felt that 
he must henceforth devote himself to the work of an 
evangelist. At this time he had what he always con- 
sidered a remarkable religious experience. His early 
labors as an evangelist in some of the great cities and 
villages of our land were followed by wonderful results. 
Thousands of conversions took place. In some of these 
places “his preaching gathered such crowds and pro- 
duced such excitement that mobs threatened his mect- 
ings, and police force had to be employed to suppress 
popular violence. By the terrors of the law rather 
than by tender exhibitions of God’s love, he sought to 
drive men to the Cross for salvation.” Many of his 
sermons were models of reasoning and eloquence, the 
most gifted men feeling the impression as well as the 
ignorant. He dicd at his residence, near Rockford, IIL, 
March 2,1874. See Jeffrey, Memoirs of Jacob Knapp; 
The Baptist Weekly, March 12, 1874. (J.C. S.) 

Knichin, Cuaruks, a minister of the Church of 
England, was one of the Oxford Methodists, and a fel- 
low of Corpus Christi College. He left Oxford at about 
the same time the Wesleys did, and became rector of 
Dummer, a small village of about four hundred inhabi- 
tants. In his parish he kept up the habits of the Ox- 
ford Methodists, visited from house to house, catechised 
the children, and had public prayers twice each day. 
In 1736 he was chosen dean of Corpus Christi College, 
but retained his rectory at Dummer. While at Oxford 
he kept the old Oxford Methodist. spirit of work alive, 
visiting the prisoners and ministering unto them, Mr. 
Knichin never revived the friendship between him and 
the Weslevs, but followed them in their struggles after 
higher life until he himself experienced salvation by 
faith. At the time when the Established churches re- 
fused the Wesleys their pulpit, Mr. Knichin's was one 
of eight to which they had access. He was intensely 
religious, “lived it, looked it, breathed it.” He died Jan. 
4, 1742. See Tyerman, 7he Orford Methodists, p. 368. 

Kniepstro. See KNIPSTRO. 

Knife, Evcnaristic, was a knife with which to 
prepare the sacramental bread and for dividing the 
eulogis, anciently found in most sacristies. The holy 
loaf, out of which they were cut, was ordered to be pro- 
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Knight, Franklin Lafayette, D.D., a Protes- 


tant Episcopal clergyman, was born in Maine, in Au- 

gust, 1824. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 

1846; after teaching for several years, was elected pro-. 
fessor of Greek and Latin in a Southern university; in 

1853 was ordained, and, fur some time, exercised his 

ministry in the state of Maryland: in 1859 he was in- 
vited to be chaplain to the bishop of New Jersey. For 
a few years he was principal of the Diocesan Training 
and Theological School, in Tennessee. Resigning this 
position, he removed to Washington, D. C., where, dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, he was assistant minister 
in the Church of the Epiphany, and also in St. John's, 
He died there in April, 1876. Dr. Knight was a classi- 
cal teacher of repute, of blameless life, retiring in dispo- 
sition, highly esteemed and respected. See History of 
Bowdoin College, p. 622. (J. C. S.) 

Knight, Richard, D.D., a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister, was born in Devon, England, in 1789. He 
was accepted by the British Conference, and sent to 
Newfoundland in 1816. He endured persecutions and 
hardships, escaped perils oft, was appointed to Halifax, 
N. S., in 1832, labored thenceforth principally in Nova 
Scotia until his death at Sheffield, N. B., Maw 23, 1860. 
Apparently stern and unapproachable at first,a kind heart 
and large sympathies dwelt in Knight's stalwart frame. 
Ingexible when right, humble, dignified, zealous, cau- 
tious, courageous, vet gentle; he was an excellent 
preacher, well-read, and one of the ablest and most 
prominent ministers in the Maritime Provinces. Dr. 
Knight was a strong friend of temperance, and pub- 
lished an address on the subject. He also published 
a Lecture on the Genuineness and Authenticity af Rere- 
lations (St. John’s, N. B., 1850). See Huestis, Memori- 
als of Meth, Ministers in Eust Brit. America, p. 56; 
Morgan, Bibl. Cunadensia, p. 214. 


Knoll, AvBert Josxrn, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1796. He received holy 
orders in 1818 at Trent, and joined in the same year 
the order of the Capuchins, In 1820 he was teacher 
of religious philosophy, in 1823 professor of dogmat- 
ica, in 1847 custos-general at Rome. He died at Bot- 
zen, Tyrol, March 30, 1863. Knoll published. /nstitu- 
tiones Theologie Generalis seu Fundamentalis (Inns- 
brtick, 1846; 4th ed. 1865) : — Expositio Regula F.F. 
Minorum S. P. Francisci Assisi Congesta (ibid. 1850): 
— Institutiones Theologiæ Theoretice seu Dogmatic- 
Polemice Concirnatæe (Turin, 1862-64, 6 vola.). After 
hia death was published /nstitutiones Theologiæ Theo- 
relicæ seu Dogmautico-Polemicæ (1865,2 vols.). (B. P.) 


Knowlton, Mines Justin, D.D., a distinguished 
missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
was born at West Wardsburough, Vt., Feb. 8, 1825. 
When quite young he was sent to the academy at 
West Townsend, and while there determined to enter 
the Christian ministry. His college and theological 
studies were pursued at Madison University, Hamilton. 
N. Y., where he graduated in 1853. He was ordained 
at West Wardsborough, Oct. 8 of the same vear, and, 
with his wife, Lucy Ann (St. John), embarked fur China. 
and arrived in June, 1854, at Ningpo, where, with sin- 
gular earnestness and marked success, he labored for 
nearly twenty vears. Ile died there, Sept. 10, 1874. 
Among the qualities which made hitn a model mission- 
ary were his remarkable sin- 
glencas of purpose, his per- 
sistency in active labor, and 
his gentle bearing towards 
the people. See Amer. Bapt. 
Air. Magazine, v, p. 91. 


SS 


Eucharistic Knife, with a Hard-wood Handle, preserved at St. Andrew's, Vercelli. (J. C. S.) 


Knox, Andrew, a 


vided by the parish by the Salisbury constitution of ` Scotch prelate. of the same family with the Scottish 
1254. King Athelstan left his knife on the altar of | reformer, was born at Ranfurly, in Renfrewshire. He 
Beverley, as a pledge for his redemption of a vow of , was educated at Glasgow, was first minister at Loch- 


benefaction. 


| winnoch, and then at Paisley. King James made him 
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KNOX 


bishop of the Isles in April, 1606, where he distinguished 
himself by his attention to the propagation of religion. 
In 1622 he was translated to the see of Raphoe, in Ire- 
land, where he remained until his death, Noy. 7, 1632. 

See Reid, Hist. of the Presb. Church in Irelund; Keith, 

Scottish Bishops, p. 308. 

Knox, Hugh, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 

bom in Ireland, and came to America in 1751. He 
spent several years in teaching, leading a somewhat 
dissipated life; but he shook off his follies and en- 
tered Nassau Hall, and graduated in 1754. He stud- 
ied divinity with president Burr. At his ordination, 
preparatory to his accepting a call to the island of 
Saba, the New York Presbvtery was so much pleased 
with his trial sermon on the Dignity and Importance 
of the Gospel Ministry, that they unanimously request- 
ed it for publication. A sermon preached by him, On 
the Sinner's Fuultiness and Inability, was published by 
bishop Hubart in 1808, and became the subject of much 
controversy on the distinction between natural and moral 
inability. The Presbytery corresponded with him year- 
ly through Dr. Rodgers, and expressed regret on hear- 
ing after the Revolution of the declining condition of 
his flock. The celebrated Alexander Hamilton, in early 
boyhood, was placed under the instruction of Dr. Knox. 
He published two volumes of sermons on interesting 
subjects, at Glasgow, in 1772. He spent the closing 
years of his life at St. Croix, and died there in October, 
1790. See Webster, //ist. of the Presb. Church in 
America. (W. P. S.) 

Knox, John P., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Savannah, Ga., July 28, 1811. He graduated 
from Rutgers College and the Theological Seminary, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and was ordained pastor of the 
Reformed Church of Nassau, N. Y. After this he served 
as pastor of the Reformed Church at Utica, for two 
years. He then went to St. Thomas, W.I., where he 
spent ten years of ministerial labor, and then returned 
to the United States and accepted a call, in 1855, to 
the Presbyterian Church at Newtown, L. [. In this 
old church he labored with zeal and success until his | 
death, June 2, 1882. See N. Y. Observer, June 8, 1882. ; 
(W. P. S.) 


Knox, Thomas, a Scotch prelate, and son of 
Andrew Knox, was made bishop of the Isles upon his 
father’s translation, in 1622. He died in 1626. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 808. 

Knox, William Eaton, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Knoxboro, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Oct. 16, 1820. He graduated from Hamilton College in 
1840, and pursued his theological studies at Auburn 
Seminary. In 1844 he was ordained pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Watertown, and in 1848 of that in 
Rome. In 1870 he accepted a call from the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Elmira, where he continued for the 


rest of his life. He died at Blue Mountain Lake, in | ister (1847), 


the Adirondacks, Sept. 17, 1888. H ied le- | Church of the Netherlands. 
: — cea — pri i. | labored with great success till his death, March 5, 1875. 


vated position among his clerical brethren. 
Observer, Sept. 28, 1883; Gen. Cut. of Auburn Theol. 
Sem. 1883, p. 70. (W. P.S.) 


Enute. See CANUTE. 


Koch, August, a Protestant theologian, was born 
at Helmstiddt in 1818. For some time privatdocent 
at Zarich, he retired from that position, and died, March 
4, 1882, at Oberkaufungen, near Cassel. He wrote, 
Commentar uber den Brief Pauli an Philemon (Zurich, 
1846) :— Commentar über den ersten Brief Pauli an die 
Thessulonicher (1849; 2d ed. 1855). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. i, 706 sq. (B. P.) 

Koch, Eduard Emil, a Lutheran theologian, who 
died April 27, 1871, at Erdmannhausen, near Marbach, 
is the author of Geschichte des Kirchenliedes und Kirchen- 
gesanges (Stuttgart, 1866-70, 7 vols.), the best hymno- 
logical work now extant. (B. P.) 


Koch, Jgnatius, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
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| Reformed Church. 


KOHLMAN 


clergyman, first appears in the record as rector of St. 
John’s Church, Western, Missouri. In 1865 he became 
rector of St. John’s Church, Valparaiso, Ind. The fol- 
lowing vear he was a teacher in Palmyra College in 
Missouri. In 1867 he was appointed a missionary to 
the German population in Maysville, Kv., and served 
in this relation until about 1870, when he was elected 
principal of St. John’s Academy, Jacksonville, Fla., be- 
sides performing missionary work in adjacent places. 
Here he remained until his death, which occurred Dec. 
8, 1872. See Prot. Episc. Almanuc, 1873, p. 134. 


Köcher, Hermaxy FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1747 at Osnabriick, and 
died April 2, 1792. He is the author of, Nova Biblio- 
theca Iebruica (Jena, 1783-84, 2 volu.) :— Versuch einer 
Erklärung der Geschichte Saul’s mit der Betrugerin zu 
ndor (Gera, 1780) :— Specimen Obserrationum Philo- 
logicarum in 1 Sam. ii (Jena, 1772) :— Comm. Sistens 
Explicationem Vocum SANRI et RIP Gen. i, 3, 5, de 
Deo Usurpatorum (1778) :—Comm. ad Genes. ti, 18-20, de 
Vocatis ab Adamo Animantibus (1779) :—Stricturarum 
Antimasorethicurum in Kirjan et Chetib. ad Librum 
Judicum Specimen (1780). See Fitrat, Bibl. Jud. ii, 194; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 69. (B. P.) - 


Kodesh. See Kappisn. 
Kodom. See GOTAMA. 
Kohen. See Conen. 


Kohen, Jacos SHALom, a Jewish writer of Ger- 
many, was born at Meseritsch, Dec. 23, 1771, and died 
at Hamburg in 1846. He is the author of, ATZINA 0, 
or Historisch-kritische Darstellung des jüdischen Gottes- 
dienstes (Leipsic, 1819): —" 7733 4705 Ann, a Hebrew 
grammar (Berlin, 1802, and often) :—PITIIF RAP, or 
History of the Jewish People ( Warsaw, 1838): — 
LIP XPV, or Die ganze heilige Schrift (Hamburg, 
1824, 4 vola.), etc. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 195 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Kohblbriigge, Herman Friepricn, the founder of 
the Dutch-Reformed congregation at Elberfeld, was 
born at Amsterdam, Aug. 15, 1803. He was of Lu- 
theran parentage, and after studying theology became 
preacher to a Lutheran congregation in Amsterdam. 
But the rationalism of his colleagues brought him into 
a conflict which resulted in his deposition, He took 
the degree of doctor of theology at Utrecht, and 
after living for several vears in retirement joined the 
While travelling through the 
Rhine regions in 1834, where just at that time a kind 
of revival took place, he preached often, and made a 
deep impression. After many difficulties, the Reformed 


| congregation at Elberfeld, which had separated from 
| the state establishment, chose Kohlbriigge for its min- 


constituting itself as a member of the 
At Elberfeld Kohlbriigge 


Besides a considerable number of sermons, he published, 
Das siebente Capitel des Briefes Pauli an die Römer 
(8d ed, 1855) :— Wozu das Alte Testament (eod.), ete. 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 709 sq.; Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Kohlman, ANTHONY, an eminent Roman Catholic 
anthor, was born at Kaizersberg, near Colmar, July 13, 
1771. He was ordained priest in April, 1796, joined the 
fathers of the Sacred Heart, and in 1799 he served those 
who were taken with the plague in Hagenbrunn, and 
was appointed chief chaplain of the Austrian military 
hospitals in Padua, whose moral and physical state was 
described as frightful. He exercised the ministry in 
Upper Germany and in Prussia until, in 1805, he entered 
the Socicty of Jesus, In 1807 he was sent to America, 
a part. of the time superior of the Jesuit missions, In 
1809 he visited Thomas Paine on his death-bed, in come 


KOI VERSION 


pany with father Benedict Fenwick. A faithful account 
of it is in the United States Catholic Magazine, 1842, 
p. 358. In 1813 the “Catholic Question in America” 
was discussed in the courts of New York, in which 
Kohlman took an important part. The case was re- 
ported by William Simpson, Esq.. one of the counsel, 
und published in New York by Gillespy. In 1820-21 
Kohlman published his U'niturtantsm Philosophically 
and Theologically Examined (2 vols, 8vo), going throngh 
three editions ina short time. He was rector of Wash. 
ington Seminary in 1824, when the so-called Mathingly 
Miracle took place, an account of which was published 
by Wilson (12mo). In 1825 this keen and learned 
Jesuit was called to Rome to teach moral theology in 
the Gregorian University, just restored to the Jesuits 
by Leo XH, who held him in great esteem, and had | 
placed at his service his private library. Kohlman diet 
in Rome, April 10, 1836. See Cath, Almanac, 1872, 
p. 80; De Courcey and Shea, //ist. of the Cath. Church 
in the U.S. p. 356 sq. 

Koi Version or tne Scrirtceres. The Kois, who 
are a branch of the Gonds in Central India, number 
about one hundred thousand souls, At the request of 
the Church Missionary Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society published, in 1884, a tentative edition of 
tive hundred copies of the gospel of Luke and the Ist 
epistle of John. ‘The translation was made by general 
Haig, assisted by three Kois who understood the Telugu 
Bible. ‘The translatur read also the proofs of the edi- 
tion, (B. P.) 


Koitsch, Curistian Jacos, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1671 at Meissen. He studied 
at Halle, was inspector of the Royal School there from 
1700 to 1705, head master of the grammar-school at 
Elbing, in Prussia, from 1705 to 1725, and died in 1735. 
Koitsch was a man of eminent piety, and his love to 
Jesus finds expression in his hymns, of which a few are 
preserved. The most beautiful of his hymns, O Ur- 
sprung des Lebens, O ewiges Licht, ia found in an Eng- 
lish tranalation in the Moravian Hymn- Book, No, 540. 
See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, iv, 370 
sq. (B. P.) 

Koive, the ancient pagan high-priest of the Prus- 
sians. When it thundered they believed that their 
Koive was conversing with their god Perkun, hence 
they fell down before that deity, and implored of him 
to send them more favorable weather. 


Kojalowicz, Aubert Wick, a Polish Jesuit, who 
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KORSHA 


oath. The Kol Nidrey dates from about the 9th cen- 
tury, and in MS. its form varies. In its general form 
it might be used by bad men to escape obligations, 
But hatred of the Jews has turned the possibility into 
a fact, and against this charge the Jews have protested 
at all times. See Lehmann, Die Abschafuny des Kol 
Nidre ( Mayence, 1863); Aub. Mie Ktnganysfeier des 
Versohnungstages (ibid. eod.); Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum (Königsberg, 1711), ii, 489 ag.; Bodenschatz, 
Kirchliche Verfussung der heutiyen Juden, ii, chap. 5; 
Strack, in Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Konkani Version oF tHe Scriptures. The 
Konkani (or Kunkana) is the proper language of the 
Concan, a long, narrow tract of land, the continuation 
of Malabar and Canara. lt is a dialect of the Marathi, 
influenced by the Davidian languages of South India. 
It is spoken by upwards of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, chiefly on the western coast! The majority 
of the people belong to the Hindd faith, but many are 
Roman Catholics; some of them speak the language 
with a mixture of Portuguese words, A version of the 
New Test. into this language was executed at Seram- 
pore between the years 1808 and 1819, and was printed 
in the Devanagari character. In 1821 the Pentateuch 
left the press. Of late (1883) the gospels of John and 
Matthew have been published by the Madras Auxiliary 
Society, in a revised form, so as tu be better understood 
by all classes. See Bible of Every Lund, p. 129. (B. P.) 


Konrad. See CONRAD. 


Koopmann, WitHetm Heinricn, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 4, 1814, at Ton- 
ning, in Holstein, and died May 21, 1871, a general su- 
perintendent, with the title “bishop” of Holstein. He 
wrote, Die Scheidewund zwischen Christenthum und 
Widerchristenthum (Heide, 1843) :— Die grundrechiliche 
Confusion tn Staat, Schule, und Kirche (1850) :— Das 
evangelische Christenthum in seinem Verhältnisse zu der 
modernen Kultur (Hamburg, 1866) :— Die Rechtfertigung 
allein durch den Glauben an Christum (Kiel, 1870) :— 
Phantasie und Offenbarung (eod.). Besides, he contrib- 
uted largely to the Kirchliche Blatter of Holstein. See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 718 sq.; Gedenkblatter an Dr. 
theol. W. H. Koopmann, wedund Bischof fiir Holstein 
(Altona, 1871). (B. P.) 


Köpke, Rupotr ANASTASIUS, a Protestant theolo- 
gian and historian of Germany, was born at Konigsberg, 
Aug. 23, 1813. He studied theology and history, was 
teacher at the Joachimsthalsche gymnasium in Berlin 


mab 
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died at Wilna, Oct. 6, 1677, is the author of, Colloquia | from 1838 to 1842; commenced lecturing at the univer- 
de Sincero et non Adulterato Usu S. Scripture ad Pro- sity in 1846, and was made professor in 1856, He died 
bandos Articulos Fidei: — De Electione Unius Vere: June 21,1870. Besides his editorial work on the Monu- 


Christiane Religionis. See Witte, Diurium Biogra- 
phicum; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Kol Nidrey (°773 bD, all the vows of, being the 
initial words) is a Jewish prayer which opens the eer- 
vice for the day of atonement. It is repeated three 
times in the most solemn manner, and runs thus, “ All 
vows, obligations, vaths, or anathemas, whether termed 
021p UP or otherwise, which we shall have vowed, | 
sworn, devoted, or bound ourselves to, from this day of 
atonement until the next day of atonement (whose ar- | 
rival we hope for in happiness), we repent, aforehand, 
of them all; they shall all be deemed absolved, forgiv- | 
en, annulled, void, and made of no effect; they shall not : 
be binding, nor have any power; the vows shall not be 
reckoned vows, the obligations shall not be obligatory, 
nor the oath considered as oaths.” This liturgical for- 
mula has been turned against the Jews, as if by it they 
absolved themselves from all obligations, and therefore 
could not be bound by an oath. But it must be con- 
sidered that the Kol Nidrev speaks only of vows made 
voluntarily, and not of oaths made to others, for the 
latter were regarded as inviolable except by the per- 
sonal consent of the individual who had received the 


menta Germania, he wrote, De Vita et Scriptis Lutd- 
prandi Episcopi Cremonensis (Berlin, 1842) :— Widukind 
ron Correi (1867) :—Hrofsutt con Gandersheim (1879). 
(B. P.) 


Ké6épken, Davip Hersricn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 4, 1677, at Luneburg. He 
studied at Helmstidt, Jena, and Rostock, and com- 
menced his academical career at the latter place. In 
1704 he was doctor of theology, in 1508 professor of 
philosophy, and died in 1745, He wrote, De Filio Dei 
ex Ægypto Davinitus Vocato:—De Doris yptiucis 
Quibus Abeuntes Israelite Donati Fuerunt :— Disp. Il 
de Jesu Christo sub Metu et Tristitia Acerbissime Do- 
lente: — De Via Rationis ad Rerelationem :— De Theok- 
gia et Religione:— De Revelatione Incina. See Biblio- 
theca Lubecensis ; Jocher, A llyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Kordovero, Moses. 

Koreisk, Jenupa. See IBN-KOREISH. 

Korn, SeLio. See NORK. 


Korsha, in Slavonic mythology, is a god of physi- 
cians and the medical art. Some regard him as the 
same with Bacchus. He is represented naked, with a 


See Mosrs ConDOVERO. 


KOSTER 641 KRAUSE 


wreath about his neck. Beer and nectar were offered | Krabbe, Orro Carsten, a Lutheran theologian 
to bim. His idol stood in Kiew, on a large barrel. of Germany, was born at Hamburg, Dec. 27, 1805. He 

Köster, Friepricn BURCHARD, a Protestant theo- | Studied at Bonn, Berlin, and Gottingen, was in 1833 
logian of Germany, was born in 1791 at Loccum, and | Professor at the gymnasium in Hamburg, in 1840 pro- 
studied at Gottingen. In 1822 he went to Kiel as pro- | fessor of theology and university-preacher at Rostock, 
fessor of theology, was appointed in 1840 general super- | in 1851 member of consistory, and died Nov. 14, 1873, 
intendent of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, re- | doctor of theology. He wrote, De Codice Cunonum qui 
signed his position in 1860 on account of feeble health, Apostolorum Nomine Circumferuntur (Göttingen, 1829) : 
and died at Stade, Dec. 16, 1878. Of his works we | — Ueber den Ursprung und Inhalt der apostolischen 
mention, Das Buch Hivb und der Prediger Sulonw’s | Constitutionen des Clemens Romanus (Hamburg, eod.) : 
übersetzt (Schleswig, 1832) :—De Fidei Modestia No- | — Die Lehre von der Sunde und rom Tode (1836) :— 
siris Temporibus M aximopere Commendundu (Kiel, eod.) : | Vorlesungen über das Leben Jesu (1839) :—Die evange- 
—Erlduterungen der heiligen Schrift aus den Klussikern lische Lundeskirche Preussens (Berlin, 1849) :—Das lu- 
besonders aus Homer (1833): — Die Psulmen übersetzt therische Bekenntniss (1859) :— Wider die gegenwcartige 
(Konigsberg, 1837) :— Die Propheten des Alten und Neuen Richtung des Stautslebens im Verhdliniss zur Kirche 
Testaments dargestellt ( Leipsic, 1838 ) : — Die biblische (Rostock, 1873). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 724. (B. P.) 
læhre von der Versuchung (Gotha, 1859). See Zuchold,| Kragh, Tnronor, a Lutheran theologian and mis- 
Bibl. Theol. i, 722; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 83, | sionary of Denmark, was born in 1795. After having 
205, 280, 361, 370, 392, 445, 489, 599; ii, 31; Lichten- | passed his theological examination, he went to Green- 
berger, Kncyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Fürst, | land as a missionary. He translated a great part of 
Bibl, Jud. ii, 206. (B. P.) the Old Test. and many ascetical works into Green- 


Köthe, FrienricH Aucusr, a Lutheran theologian | landish, and published a prayer-book and collection of 
of Germany, was born July 30, 1781, at Lübben, in Low- | sermons in that language. He died March 25, 1883, 
er Lusatia. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1803 after- | at Oesby, near Hadersleben, in Schleswig. See Furst, 
noon preacher there, in 1810 professor of Church history | Bibl. Jud. ii, 207. (B. P.) 
and practical theology at Jena, in 1817 doctor of theol- | Krakewitz, BARTHOLD von, a German Lutheran 
ogv, in 1819 first preacher and member of consistory at | divine, was born in the isle of Rigen in 1582. He 
Allstiidt, in Weimar, and died Oct. 23, 1850. He pub- | studied at different universities, was professor of theol- 
lished, Die symbol. Bucher der evang. - luther. Kirche | ogy at Greifswalde, general superintendent of Pomer- 
(Leipsic, 1830) : — Einfluss des kirchenhistorischen Stu- | ania, and died Nuv. 7, 1642. He wrote, Comment. in 
diums, etc. (1810): — Stimmen der Andacht (1823) :— | Hoseum et Jonam :—De Bonis Christianorum Operibus : 
Lie christliche Volksbildung (1831) :— Ueber die Kirchen- | —De Jesu Christo Sear Spwry, etc. See Freher, The- 
einigung (1837 ):— Die Psulmen in Kirchenmelodien | atrum Eruditorum; Witte, Memoria Theologorum; 
übertrugen (1845) :—Gerstliche Lieder (edited by C. B. | Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lextkon, s. v. (B. P.) 
Meissner, 1851, after the author’s death). See Zuchold, Krapf, Jonaxn Lupwic, a famous German mis- 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 723; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, | sionary, was born Jan. 11, 1810, at Devendingen, near 
16, 26, 322, 530, 862, 866 ; ii, 19, 323, 325, 333, 343 ; Koch, Tubingen. He studied at the latter place, and entered 
Gesch, des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 257 sq. (B. P.) | the service of the Church Missionary Society in 1837. 

Kottmeier, AboLPH GEORG, a Protestant theolo- | He was sent to Africa, where he labored till 1855, when 
gian ef Germany, was born Oct. 31, 1768, at Neuen- | the poor state of his health obliged him to return to 
kirchen, near Osnabrück. In 1789 he was teacher at | Europe. He retired to Kornthal, and spent his time 
Halle, in 1790 preacher at Had«denhausen, near Minden, | in translating the Scriptures into different dialects of 
in 1792 at Hartum, in 1810 cathedral- preacher at Bre- | east Africa. He died Nov. 26, 1881, while at prayer on 
men, and died Sept. 20, 1842, doctor of theology. Hej his knees, Of his works we mention, Reisen in Ost- 
was an ascetical writer uf some renown, See Zuchold, | afrika in den Juhren 1837-55 (Kornthal, 1858, 2 vols.) : 
Bibl. Theol. i, 723; Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit. ii, | —his Dictionary of the Suahili Language was published 
67, 99, 185, 233, 294, 375. (B. P.) after his death (Lond. 1882). (B. P.) 

Kounboum (‘en thousand images), a place in the| Krause, Hrtrricn, a Protestant writer of Ger- 
country of Amdo, in Thibet, where grows a wonderful | many, was born at Weissensee, near Berlin, June 2, 1816. 
tree, known as the Tree of Ten Thousand Images. The | He studied theology under Twesten and Neander at 
lamasery of Kounboum contains nearly four thousand | Berlin, and at one time thought of devoting himself 
lamas, and is a great resort fur pilgrims from all parts | to lecturing at the university. With great success he 
of Tartary and Thibet. passed the examination as licentiate, in 1843, and pub- 

Kouotina, in the mythology of the Caribbeans, lished an essay, Ueber die Wahrhaftigkeit (Berlin, 


is the head of all idols, from whom all the rest flee, | 1844), which obtained the approval of professor Nitzsch. 
Their flight causes the thunder. When about to commence his public lectures at the 


Kouren or tHe THovsanp Lamas, a celebrated university, he met with an opposition, the head of 
nasere in. Tartare. which dates fromthe iivanoncul which was his former teacher, Twesten. Krause aban- 
‘eo t 


: doned the theological career, and betook himself to 
China by the Mantchous, The ground and revenues | , : k : eta è 
were given by a Chinese emperor, who had recently journalism. In 1852 he commenced publishing Die 


cume into possession of the throne, in token of his grat- Protestuntische Kirchenzeitung, to which he devoted all 


: — | his talents, The Kirchenzeiung, as the organ of the 
— ora na — E is aoe — so-called Protestunten- Verein, became the battle - field 
a hbase lamas, but has made such progress that it against orthodoxy, and Krause’s pen was especially di- 
now contains more than four thousand. The chief ofti- nected against men like Hengstenberg, Stahl, aud Leo. 
cer of the establishment is also governor of the district, In his attacks, Krause was supported by such liberal 


ag — ” | theologians as Sydow, Jonas, Zittel, Karl Hase, Karl 
and makes laws, administers justice, and appoints mag Schwarz, and others. Besides his journalistic ‘work, 


istrates. See LAmais™. Krause lectured in public on religious subjects, In 
Kousulu. See Hixpuwt, DIALECTS or. 1864 the university at Zurich honored him with the 


Kouwwonpecelisit, in Finnish mythology, is | doctorate of theology. Krause died at his native place, 
a lively festival among the nations living in the far | June 8, 1868. See H. Späth, Protestantische Bausteine. 
north, which was begun with a bear hunt. It is not | Leben und Wirken des Dr. Heinrich Krause nebst einer 
known in honor of what deity this festival was cele-| Auswahl aus seinen publicistischen Arbeiten (Berlin, 
brated. 1873); Ströhlin, in Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 
Koxkcox. See Coxcox. ences Religieuses, 8. v. (B. P.) 
XII.-21 
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Kraussold, Lorenz, a Lutheran theologian of | protect their fellows from internal violence and outward 


Germany, who died Oct. 22, 1881, first pastor at Bayreuth, 
member of consistory, doctor of theology and philosophy, 
published a number of sermons and ascetical works, for 
which see Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 782 8q.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. ii, 217, 240, 283, 366, 403. (B. P.) 


Krauth, Cuaries Porterrietp, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent Lutheran divine, eldest son of Dr. Charles 
Philip Krauth (q. v.), was born at Martinsburg, Va., 
March 17, 1828. He graduated from Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg, in 1839; studied thevlogy under 
Drs. Schmucke and Schmidt; was ordained in 1842, 
and became pastor in Baltimore, Md. He subsequently 
occupied the same position in Winchester, Va. (1848- 
55), and Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1859 he was called to the 
pastorate of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
and two years afterwards became editor of the Lutheran 
and Missionary. In 1864 he was appointed professor 
of theology and Church history in the new Lutheran 
Seminary, in Philadelphia, and in 1868 professor of phi- 
losophy in the University of Pennsylvania, of which 
he became vice-provost five years subsequently, a po- 
sition which he retained until his death, Jan. 2, 1883. 
He had continued preaching, having temporary charge 
of various churches in the same city, and spent some 
time in the West Indies in 1852, a visit which occa- 
sioned his Sketches of the Danish West Indies. He is 
the author of a large number of works, among which 
we mention, a translation of Tholuck’s Commentary on 
John (1859) :— Conservative Reformation (1872) :— 
Berkeley's Philosophical Writings (1874) :—and an en- 
larged edition of Fleming's Vocabulary of Philosophy 
(1877). He was several times president of the Luther- 
an council, a member of various literary societies, and 
a member of the American Committee on Bible Kevis- 
ion. His rare attainments, ripe scholarship, genuine 
catholicity, wise conservatism, and noble spirit made 
his influence wide and deep, not only in his own de- 
nomination, but far beyond it. See Luth. Church Rev. 
July, 1883, 


Kreskas. See CRESCAS, 


Krita (or Satya), the age of truth, according to 
the Hindd system, being the earliest in the history of 
the human race, the one in which man sprang from the 
hand of his Creator, pure and sinless, not divided into 
conflicting orders, and with all bis faculties working 
together in harmony. 


Kritzler, HEINRICH, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1829, For some time preacher 
in Frinkisch-Grumbach, Hesse, he was called in 1875 
as professor of the theological seminary at Herborn, 
and died April 11, 1878. He wrote, Die Heldenzeiten 
des Christenthums (Leipsic, 1856) :— Humanitdt und 
Christenthum (Gotha, 1867, 2 vols.):— Die deutsche 
evangelische Kirche in der Gegenwart (1869) :—Civitas 
Christiana (Wiesbaden, 1874). (B. P.) 

Krodo, in German mythology, was a god repre- 
sented as a man standing on a large fish, holding a ves- 
sel of flowers in his right hand, in his left a wheel. He 
is said to have a similarity to Saturn, but wherein it 
consists is hard to tell. 


Kromayer, JoHANN ABRAHAM, a German theo- 
logian, grandson of Jerome (q. v.), was born in 1665 at 
Ohrdruf, in Thuringia. He studied theology at Jena, 
was in 1691 deacon, in 1696 pastor and superintendent 
at his native place, and died April 19, 1783. He wrote, 
De Usu Lingue Arabica in Addiscenda Lingua Ebrea 
et Explicanda Sacra Scriptura :—Comment. Theol. de 
Potestate Ecclesiastica :— Dispositiones Memoriales Li- 
brorum et Capitum Biblicorum tum Veteris tum Nort 
Testamenti :— Specimen Fontium Scripture A pertorum 
Editum in Ilust. Vaticiniis Hose, Joelis et Amosi, See 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Kshattrya, the military caste of the Hindûs, 


assault. Their duties are to defend the people, give 
alms, and read the Vedas; and at any age up to twenty- 
two and twenty-four they must be invested with the 
mark of the caste. It no lunger exists, however, as a 
distinct caste or division of society. 


Kualina, in the mythology of the Caribbeans, is 
the head of the heavenly spirits. He causes thunder 
by pursuing those who have been guilty of a sin. 


Küchler, Cart Gustav, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1796, and died at Leipsic in 
1863, professor of philosophy and licentiate of theology. 
He wrote, Pracepta Pauli Apostoli de Tradenda Reli- 
gionis Doctrina (Leipsic, 1820) :—De Simplicitate Scrip- 
torum Sacrorum in Commentariis de Vita Jesu Christi 
Commentatio (1821, 1827) :— Vita Jesu Christi Grece, 
etc. (1835):—De Locis Aliquot Evangeliorum ab Ora- 
toribus Sacris Perperam haud Raro Usurpatis (1847). 
He also published some sermons. See Zuchold, Bibl 
Theol. i, 748 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 551- 
568; ii, 265. (B. P.) 

Kühn, Anpreas, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Dresden, May 29, 1624. He studied 
at different universities, and died at Dantzic, Sept. 30, 
1702. He wrote, De Jure Det in Creaturas :—De Or- 
dine Decretorum Divinorum:— De Puncto et Momento 
Discrepantie Inter Lutheranos et Reformatos : — De 
Pernicie et Morte Juda Matt, xxvii, 5: — A phorism 
Practici ex Theologia Morali. See Jécher, A Ugemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Kulik (or Kulikétu), one of the chiefs of the 
Nagus, or serpents, in Hindû mythology, who com- 
plained to the Lord of the universe that for no fault of 
his he was continually tormented by the Suras, or in- 
ferior gods. In answer to his prayer, Brahma is said 
to have enjoined that he should receive adoration like 
the devas from each human being, and that mortals who 
refused to pay such worship to him should be cut off by 
some unnatural death, and deprived of the power of 
rising higher in the scale of created beings. See 
Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters. 


Kumano-Goo, a species of ordeal in use among 
the Japanese for the detection of crime. The goo isa 
| piece of paper, formally sealed with the signet of the 
Jammabos (q. v.), on which are drawn several mysteri- 
ous characters, and the figures of various ill-omened 
birds. All goos are not of equal value; the most pow- 
erful, and those most dreaded by the dssmons, come from 
a place called Kumano. The ordeal above named con- 
sists in making the accused party swallow a small piece 
of goo in a certain quantity of water. If he be guilty, 
the goo twinges and gripes him in the most violent 
manner, till he is obliged to confess his guilt. 

Kumaon Version or tHe Scriptures. The 
Kumaon dialect is closely allied to the Hinduwee, and 
is spoken in the province of Kumaon, subject to Great 
Britain. A version of the New Test. was commenced 
at Serampore in 1815, and was completed at press about 
the year 1826. 1t has never been reprinted since. See 
Bible of Every Land, p. 123. (B. P.) 

Kunstmann, FRIEDRICH, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Nuremberg in 1811. 
In 1847 he was made professor of canon-law at the 
University of Munich, and died Aug. 15, 1867. He 
published, Rhabunus Maurus (Mayence, 1841) :— Die 
gemischten Ehen unter den christlichen Confesstonen 
Deutschlands dargestellt (1839) :—Griundzuge eines ver- 
gleichenden Kirchen-Rechtes der christlichen Confessionen 
(Munich, 1867). (B. P.) 

Kunth, Jonann SIGMUND, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Liegnitz, Silesia, Oct. 3, 1700. 
He studied at different universities, was pastor and 
superintendent at Baruth, in Upper Lusatia, and died 
in 1779. Kunth is known as the author of the beautiful 





sprung from the arm of Brahma, whose office it is to | hymn, Es ist noch eine Ruhe vorhanden (Engl. transl in 





KUNZE 


Winkworth, Lyra Germanica, i, 195: “Yes, there re- 
maineth yet a rest!”). See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, iv, 454 sq. (B. P.) 

Kunze, Jons CukrisropnerR, D.D., a Lutheran 
minister, was born in Saxony, and educated at the 
Orphan House and the University of Halle. Upon a 
requisition from the St. Michael and Zion churches at 
Philadelphia, Pa., he was selected by the theological 
faculty of Halle, and ordained as rector of those churches 
in 1784. Fourteen years he was connected with the 
Lutheran congregations in Philadelphia, under various 
names, and then he accepted a call to a church in New 
York city, where he labored about twenty-four years. 
At one time he was professor of Hebrew in Columbia 
College. By express appointment of the founder of 
Hartwick Seminary he was made professor of thevlogy 
in that institution, a position which he continued to 
hold until his death, July 24, 1807, at the age of sixty- 
three years, It was said of him that he was the most 
learned theologian of the Lutheran Church in America. 
His library was extensive, and be had a large acquaint- 
ance with Oriental literature. As a preacher, be was 
distinguished for eloquence and the instructive charac- 
ter of his discourses, With the assistance of Mr. Strei- 


beck, he published an English Lutheran Hymn-book in | 


1795. See Quar. Rer. of Evang. Luth. Church, vii, 277 ; 
Lutheran Oòserver, Feb. 15, 1833. 

Kupay, in the mythology of the Peruvians, was an 
evil spirit, whom they did not worship, but at the men- 
tion of whose name they spat on the ground, a sign of 
contempt. 

Kurdish Version or rue Scriptures. The 
Kurdish is in all probability a remnant of the old Farsi 
or Parsi language, and bears mach resemblance to mod- 
ern Persian. Like most dialects used merely for oral 
communication through a large extent of territory, the 
language of the Kurda, having no literature or written 
standard of appeal, undergoes very considerable altera- 
tions and modifications in different places, by inter- 
mixture with the language of neighboring nations, 
Thus the Kurds dwelling in the Ottoman empire have 
adopted many Turkish words, while corrupted Syriac 
words have crept into the dialects of the tribes who 
live in the vicinity, or have embraced the religion, of 
the Nestorian Christians. In 1822 the Rev. H. Leeves 
proposed to the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
have a version in Kurdish made. The preparation of 
the version was intrusted to bishop Schevris, at Tabreez, 
In 1827 Mr. Leeves forwarded to the committee the 
portions of the New Test. which had been translated. 
But this translation was not intelligible to the Kurds. 
In 1856 the above society published in Armeno-Kurdish 
the gospel of Matthew, which was followed by the other 
gospels. In the Armeno- Kurdish dialect the entire 
New Test. is now extant. See Bible of Every Land, 
p. 82. (B. P.) 

Kurko was a god of the Lithuanians, or heathen 
Prussians. His seat was not at Romowe, where the 
gods of the ancient 
Prussians presided ; 
but everywhere in 
the country his idol 
Stood under mighty 
oak-trees. The first- 
fruits of the field 
were sacrificed to 
him. 

Kurma, in Hin- 
dû mythology, is the 
incarnation of the 
god Vishnu as a tor- 
toise. When the 
mountain Mandar 
was moved into the 
milky sea, for the 


purpose of preparing 





Figure of Kurma, 
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KUTUCHTA 


the drink of immortality, it threatened to sink in the 
waves; but Vishnu, in his second incarnation, supported 
it as a tortoise, and thus the world now stands. 
Kurudu, in Lamaism, is one of the seven holy relics 
placed on the altars in the temple of the Lamaite deity. 
It is a drum, in which all the prayers are written on a 
long strip of parchment, wound around two rolls, If 
one of these rolls is turned by a crooked handle, the 
prayers wind themselves around this roll from the other. 
Thus these prayers all appear in order under the cover 
of Kurudu. Praying, among the Kalmucks, Tamuls, 
Mongolians, etc., means to turn this handle and let God 
read them. Those praying continue their daily occu- 


of the act. 

Kusa, the sacred grass of the Hindds, on which the 
Yogi, or Hindû ascetic, is required to sit motionless and 
meditate. 

Kusaien Version or THe Scriptures. The 

' Kusaien is a dialect spoken in Strong Island, Micronesia. 
In 1868 the gospel of John was published in this lan- 
guage by the American Bible Society. (B. P.) 

Kusala, merit, among the Buddhists, which is in- 
, cluded in Karma (q. v.). “There are three principal 
meanings of the word kusalu, viz., freedom from sick- 
ness, exemption from blame, and reward; but as used 
by Buddha, its primary idea is that of cutting, or ex- 
cision. It has a cognate use in the word kusa, the 
sacrificial grass that cuts with both its edges the hand 
of him who lays hold of it carelessly. That which is 
cut by kusala is klésha, evil desire, or the cleaving to 
existence. Akusalu is the opposite of kusala. ‘That 
which is neither kusala nor akusala is awrjákrata : it 
is not followed by any consequence; it receives no re- 
ward, either good or bad.” See Hardy, Eastern Mona- 
chism, pp. 5, 6, 276, 301. 
| Küster, SAMUEL CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED, @ Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was born at Havelberg, Aug. 
18,1762. From 1804 till 1829 he was director of the 
teachers’ seminary ; in 1830 he was appointed superin- 
tendent and first preacher at the Friedrichs- Werder 
Church, and died at Neustadt - Eberswalde, Aug. 22, 
1838, doctor of theology. Besides sermons and ascetical 
works, he published Die Psalmen, mit Einleitungen und 
Anmerkungen bearbeitet (Berlin, 1882). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. i, 754; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. ii, 
251, 257, 260, 295, 302, 305, 315, 339, 342, 396. (B. P.) 

Kutschker, Jonann Baptist, a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born April 11, 1810, at Wiese, in Austro- 
Silesia. He studied at Olmiitz, was made priest in 
1883, and doctor of theology in 1834. From that time 
on till 1851 he acted as professor of moral theology at 
Olmittz, was then appointed court-chaplain at Vienna, 
and in 1862 cathedral-provost and general-vicar of the 
Vienna diocese. He was the right hand of cardinal 
Rauscher (q. v.), and took an active part in all eccle- 
siastical affairs. At the special request of the latter he 
was appointed his successor, and his appointment as 
prince-archbishop of Vienna was made in 1876. In 
1877 be was made cardinal, and died Jan. 27, 1881. He 
was a very moderate prelate, and Austria owes it to 
him that she was enabled to bring about the present 
religious legislation, without coming into a bitter con- 
flict with the Roman see. He always went with the 
government party. He wrote, Die gemischien Ehen, von 
dem katholisch-kirchlichen Standpunkte (3d ed. Vienna, 
1842) :— Dus Eherecht der katholischen Kirche (1856-57, 
5 vols). (B. P.) 

Kutuchta, the chief priest of the Kalmuck Tartars 
and Western Mongols. Formerly he was subject to tbe 
Dalai-Lama (q. v.) of Thibet, but in course of time he 
made a schism among the Lamaists, and established 
himeelf on an equal footing with the Dalai-Lama him- 
self. He is regarded as a very sacred personage, and 
there is more or less of mystery always connected with 
his person in the minds of the common people. 


pations during prayer without disturbing the sanctity 











KUZMANY 


Kuzmany, CARL a Protestant theologian, who died 
at Presburg, Hungary, Aug. 14, 1866, and was for sume 
time professor at Vienna, is the author of Praktische 
Theologie der evangelischen Kirche augsburgischer und 
helvetischer Confession (3 vols.). See Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol, i, 754 sq. (B. P.) 

Kwambak, the first officer at the court of the 
Dairi (q. v.) in Japan, and who represents that pontiff 
when the dignity devolves on a woman or a child. 


Kwan-shi-in, one of the three divinities unknown 
to the original Buddhists, but worshipped in China as 
scarcely inferior to Gotama Buddha himseli. He is 
also known by the name of Padma-pani, or lotus bearer. 
In many districts of Thibet he is incarnate, under the 
name of Padma-pani, in the person of the Dalai-Lama 
(y.v.). In Thibet and Mongolia he is represented with 
innumerable eves and hands, and sometimes with as 
many as ten heads, In China this deity is exhibited 
with a female tigure and female decorations. 


Kyninmund, ALEXANDER ve, a Scotch prelate, 
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LACHISH 


was clected bishop of Aberdeen in 1357. Here he re- 
mained until about 1376, when he was sent on an em- 
bassv from king Robert II to renew the ancient league 
with France, and died at Scone the year after his return, 
in 1382. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 111. 


Kyrko - Handbok, the ritual of the Swedish 
Church, revised and published in 1811. It is divided 
into fifteen chapters, containing the Psalms, the morn- 
ing prayer and communion service, the evening prayer 
and the holy-day service, the Litany, the furms of bap- 
tism, confirmation, marriage, and churching of women, 
the funeral service, the forms of consecration of churches 
and of bishops, the form of ordination of priests, etc. 

Kyrko-Ordningen, a book containing the laws 
regulating the government and discipline of the Church 
of Sweden, first published in 1686. 

Kyrko-rad (church council), a church court in 
Sweden, inferior to the diocesan consistories, and near- 
ly answering toa presbytery. [tis composed of clergy- 
men, and of laymen elected by the parishioners. 


L. 


Laan, Perer, a Dutch theologian, was born Dec. 24, 
1696. He studied at Utrecht and Leyden, and acted as 
preacher at different places from 1722 to 1739. In the 
latter year he was called as professor of theology and 
university preacher to Franeker, and died April 4, 1743. 
He published, Disp. ad Inscript. Psalmi xrri:—Ad Job 
r, 23 :— De Tolerantia Civili ad Socintunos non Exten- 
denda, Genuinis Mennonitis Minime Iniqua. See Jö- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Labaree, Bensamtn, D.D., LL.D., a Congregational 
minister and distinguished educator, was born in Charles- 
town, N. H., June 3,1801. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1828, and at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1831; was ordained at Bradford, Mass., Sept. 26 of the 
same year, and for a time was a home missionary in 
Tennessee. From 1832 to 1837 he was professor of an- 
cient languages, and president of Jackson College; tor 
the next three years secretary of the Central American 
Educational Society. He was called to the presidency 
of Middlebury College, Vt., in 1840, and remained in 
office twenty-six vears. From 1867 to 1869 he resided 
in Hyde Park, Mass., preaching for a part of this time 
at South Weymouth. His residence thereafter was in 
West Roxbury (1870-75), Charlestown, N. H., and Wal- 
pole from 1880 till his death, Nov. 15, 1883. See Boston 
Advertiser, Nov. 21, 1883; Trien. Catalogue of Andover 
Theol. Sem, 1870, p. 94; N. Y. Observer, Nov. 22, 1888, 
Cony. Yeur-bovk, 1884, p. 27. (J. C. S.) 

Labbé, Martin, a French prelate and missionary, 
was born at Le Luc, near Caen. He entered the Socie- 
ty of Jesus, and requested to be sent to the foreign 
missions, He went to Cochin China in 1678, and re- 
turned in 1697. Innocent XII made him bishop of 
Tilopolis, After a short sojourn in Europe the abbot 
returned to Cochin China, where he lived fifteen years, 
in the midst of fatigues and perils. He died in 1723, 
leaving a letter to pope Clement XI, on the worship of 
the Chinese; also a memoir ov the persecutions, See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Labereng, Gotrrrien, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Fulda, May 6, 1802. He 
received holy orders in 1825, and was appointed at the 
name time professor of Oriental languages and of Old- 
Test. exegesis, In 1829 he was cathedral dean, in 1836 
doctor of theology, and died March 13, 1875, at his na- 
tive place. He wrote, De Vera Jone Interpretatione 
(Fulda, 1836) :— Katholische Homiletik (Ratisbon, 1844) : 
— (Qrammatik der Hebr. Sprache (Paderborn, 1867 ). 
(B. P.) 


Labouchére, Prerre Antoine, a noted French 
Protestant painter, was born at Nantes, Nov. 26, 1807, and 


studied in Germany and in England. He had been placed 
at first in a commercial house at Antwerp, and made, in 
1827, a journey to the United States, as secretary of 
M. Bates, and in 1832 went to China as supercargo of 
a vessel of Nantes, which belonged to his elder brother. 
Painting, however, seems to have been his predominat- 
ing passion, and a visit to Antwerp decided his voca- 
tion, and be accordingly became a pupil of Paul Dela- 
roche. He died at Paris in 1873. Labouchére chiefly 
painted historical subjects, especially those of the Refor- 
mation in Germany. He left a set of subjects drawn 
from the life of Luther, which have been engraved, and 
are accompanied with a text by Merle d’Aubigné. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


La Bruyère, STEPHEN nx, a French prelate, was 
elected bishop of Nantes some time before 1213, and 
was involved in a contest with Peter Mauclerc, duke of 
Brittany, on the privileges of the clergy, which resulted 
in the bishop's forcible expulsion from his diocese in 
1219. He withdrew to Rome, but after some months 
returned to his functions, and died at Nantes, Feb. 8, 
1227. See Hoefer, Nuur. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Labyrinth. At St. Bertin’s, in St. Omer, there was 
one of those curious floors, representing the Temple of 
Jerusalem, with stations for pilgrims, and actually vis- 
ited and traversed by them as a compromise for not 
going to the Holy Land in fulfilment of a vow. The 
labyrinth at Seng was destroyed in 1768; those of Arras 
and Amiens shared the same fate in 1825. There is a 
round labyrinth in the centre of the nave of Chartres, 
inlaid with lead; another, of encanstic tiles, in the chap- 
ter-house of Bayeux; and a third, of octagonal shape, 
in the nave of St. Quentin, 


La Chartres, Pierre de. 
TRES. 


La Chartres, Renoud de. See CHARTRES, 
RENOUD DE. 


Lachish. On the identification of this place, Lieut. 
Conder remarks (Tent Work, ii, 168): 


“We visited Um Lans, the site pro by Dr. Roh- 
inson, and conld not but conclude that no ancient or 
important city ever atood there, nor has the name any 
radical similarity to that of Lachish. (This is surely a 
mistake, for the initial L is at least the same, and no more 
can be said in favor of his own proporal. ) Mach vearer, 
indeed, would be the titie el- Hesy, applying to a large an- 
cient site with spra , near the font of the hilla, abont in 
the proper position for Lachish. The modern site means 
‘a water pit, and, if itis a corruption of Lachizh, it would 
aord a second inetance of chance which is well known 
to have taken place in the case of Michmash—the & being 
changed to a gnttural A. The distance from Beit Jibrin 
to Tell el-Heey is not much ter than that given ia 
the Onomasticon for Luchish, while the proximity of Egloa 


See PETER oF CHAR- 
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LACHRYMATORY 


(Ajlan), and the position sonth of Belt Jibrin, on a prin- 
cipal road, near the hili», and by one of the only springs 
in the plain, all seem to be points strongly confirming 
this view.” 

Tell el-Hesy is laid down on the Ordnance Map ten 
and a half miles south-west of Beit Jibrin, and is de- 
scribed in the accompanying Memoirs (iii, 290) as ‘‘a 
truncated cone, with a broad, flat top, and traces of ruins 
round its base. There are several springs in the neigh- 
borhood, but the water is bad.” This site was known 
in the Middle Ages as Alkussi (Boheddin, Vita Salad. 
p 228). But Tristram (Bible Places, p. 86) and Trelaw- 
ney Saunders (Map of the O. T.) still adhere to Um- 
Lakkis, which lies three miles north-west of Tell el-Hesy, 
and twelve and a half miles west by south from Beit 
Jibrin, Its remains are thus described by Guerin (Ju- 
dea, ii, 299) : 

“There rnins cover a apace of about a kilometre and a 
half in cirenmference. They nre situated partiy on a hil- 
lock, and partly in the midet of flelda, either cultivated or 
bristling with thistles and brambles. A multitude of ex- 
cavations show that stones, the fragments of ancient build- 
ings, have been taken from the place. There remaine, 
however, a good quantity of materials ecattered on the 
gronnd. In one of these holes I found a Corinthian capi- 
tal of grayieh white marble, waiting for some one to carry 
itof. Fifteen ancient silos continue to serve the Arabs 
of the neighborhood.” 

Lachrymatory, 8 small 
glass or carthen vessel, former- 
ly supposed to have been used 
among the ancient heathens to 
receive the tears of surviving 
relatives or friends, wept for 
the dead, but now shown to 
have been merely pots of oint- 
ment or perfume, which, with 
their contents, were buried with 
the urns and ashes of the de- 
ceased. See TEARS. 


Lacroix (De Cherrieres), 
Jean Baptiste de, a French 
prelate, belonged at first to the 
order of the Knights of Malta, 
was afterwards abbot of Gi- 
— = mont, in the diocese of Auch, 

chrymatory" (from and embarked in 1683 for Can- 
ty rea catacombs). ada, to preach to the Indians. 
ee He was consecrated bishop of 
Quebec while on a visit to Paris in 1688. He returned 
svon afterwards to Canada, where he built a hospital, 
in which he died, Dec. 26, 1727. He left Etat Présent 
de l'Eglise et de la Colonie dans la Nouvelle - France 
(Paria, 1688). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Lacroix, John Power, Ph.D., D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Haverhill, O., Feb. 13, 
1833. In his boyhood, while at farm work, he displayed 
an insatiable thirst for book knowledge. He graduated 
at the Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, in 1857; 
soon after went to New Orleans, where he spent two 
Years in teaching; and then, having cleared himself of 
college debt, returned north, and in the fall of 1859 en- 
tered the Ohio Conference. His fields of labor were 
Tarlton Circuit, Spencer Chapel, Ironton, and Piketon. 
He spent sixteen months of close application in the 
universities of Germany in 1865 and 1866, and in the 
fall of the latter vear was elected to the chair of modern 
languages and history in the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
tity, which office he held till his death, Sept. 22, 1879. 
His translations of De Pressensé's Religion and the Reign 
of Terror; or, The Church During the French Revolu- 
tion, Naivelle’s Problem of Eril, Wultke’s Christian 
Ethica, together with his own Life of Rudolph Stier, 
will perpetuate his name in scholarly circles. Dr. La- 
croix also contributed many able articles to this cyclo- 
pædia, as well as writing a valuable Manual on Ethics 
for the Chautauqua Literary Circle, and, in connection 
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of students who came under his influence at the univer- 
sity, now scattered all over the land and in other na- 
tions, bear cheerful testimony to his great personal 
worth. As a thinker and writer he was bold, inde- 
pendent, and progressive, fervent in his attachment to 
truth, ardent in his devotion to the Church, broad in 
charity, and incapable of bigotry or prejudice. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 47. 


Lada (or Lado), in Slavonic mythology, was the 
goddess of beauty and love, worshipped in Kiev. Lel 
(love), Did (return love), and Polo] (marriage) were her 
sons. There are still traces of an idol worship in the 
yearly celebrated festival of Lada and Did, which falls 
on the Thursday before W hitsuntide. 


Ladvocat, BiLurarn Nicouas, a French prelate, 
was born at Paris in 1620. He entered the ministry, 
was received in the Sorbonne, Dec. 24, 1652, and be- 
came canon of Notre Dame and vicar-general of the 
coadjutor of Paris, Albert de Conti, cardinal of Retz, 
whom he assisted for several vears in his political in- 
trigues, in the administration of his diocese, and whom 
he accompanied to Rome in 1675. In 1677 he obtained 
the episcopal see of Boulogne-sur-Mer. He governed 
his diocese wisely, where he also founded a seminary 
and some establishments of instruction and of charity. 
He died April 14, 1681, leaving Vindicia Purthenice 
(Paris, 1679), which maintains that the Virgin Mary 
was taken up into heaven bodily. He also composed 
the first rules which were observed in the Hôtel Dieu 
de Paris. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, 8. v. 


Laelius, LAvrentivs, a Lutheran minister of Ger- 
many, was born in Franconia, April 15,1572. He stud- 
ied at Jena and Wittenberg, was in 1599 deacon, and 
attended the colloquy at Ratisbon in 1601; in 1602 he 
was rector at Heilbronn, in 1605 first preacher at Onolz- 
bach, and died July 26,1634. He wrote, Criterium Fidei: 
—Index Haresium Controrersiarum et Schismatum,etc. : 
— Exegesis Articuli de Persona et Officio Christi Bellur- 
mino Opposita. See Freher, Theutrum Eruditorum ; 
Witte, Diarium Biogruphicum ; Jicher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrien-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Laetus, GEORG, a preacher at Lublin, Poland, who 
died March 27, 1649, is the author of, Peregrinutio 
Pauli Romana :—Comment. Pract. in Pauli Conversio- 
nem:—De Ratione Concionnundi ad Methodum Angli- 
canam Conformata. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit, i, 569; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


La Ferronnays, Jurres Basie FERRON DE, a 
French prelate, was born at the castle of St. Mards-les- 
Ancenis, Jan. 2, 1735. After he had finished his stud- 
ies, he entered into orders, and followed cardinal Ber- 
nis to Rome, to the conclave which elected Clement 
XIV, in 1769. On Dec. 24 of the same year he was 
nominated bishop of St. Brienc, and was transferred to 
the bishopric of Bayonne in 1774, and to the episcopal 
see of Lisieux, where he remained until 1790. He re- 
fused to take the oath to the civil constitution of the 
clergy, and left France in 1791. He was pursued by the 
French soldiers, and retired to Bavaria, where he died, 
May 15,1799. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v. 


Lafitau, Pierre Francois, a French prelate, was 
born at Bordeaux in 1685. He studied among the Jes- 
uits, and for some time was very active in the affairs 
of Jansenism., He was sent to Rome as an ambassador, 
was consecrated there bishop of Sisteron in 1719, and 
took possession of his see the following year. He is 
said to have been immoral early in life, but afterwards 
a pattern of piety. Lafitau died at Sisteron, April 3, 
1764, leaving several works on practical religion, for 
which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générule, a. v. 


Lafo al-jemin (the thief on the right hand), a fea- 
tival observed by the Syrian Christians in commemo- 


with a fellow-professor, an Introductory Book of Latin. | ration of the penitent thief. It occurs on the octave 
He was the special friend of young men, and hundreds ! of Easter. 


LAFORET 


Laforet, Nicoras Josepn, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born in 1823 at Graide, Namur (Belgium). 
In 1848 he was called as professor to Louvain, and died 
Jan. 26, 1872. He wrote, Histoire de la Théologie Dog- 
matique:— Vie et Travaux d’Arnold Tits:—Les Dog- 
mes Cutholiques: — La Papauté et la Civilisation :— 
Histoire de la Philosophie. (B. P.) 

Laga, in Norse mythology, was the goddess of the 
refreshing springs and waters. She lives in Sdquabekr, 
a silver palace, by which the waters of the earth flow. 
Odin visits her daily to bathe there. 


Lagarto, Pepro, a Portuguese prelate and theo- 
logian, was born at Setubal about 1524. In 1540 he 
joined the monks of Arrabida, who lived under the rule 
of St. Francis; afterwards studied theology at Salaman- 
ca, and was elected in 1576 provincial of Arrabida. He 
died July 28, 1590, leaving Summa Utilis Omnium No- 
tabilium. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Lagomarsini, Grroximo, a celebrated Italian 
Humanist, was born Sept. 30, 1698, at Porto-Santo-Maria 
(Spain). In 1708 he went to Italy, and commenced 
his studies in the College of the Jesuits at Prato, in 
Tuscany. In 1721 he began to teach rhetoric at the 
College of Arezzo. Four years afterwards he went to 
Rome to complete his theological studies, after which 
he returned to his duties at Arezzo. In 1732 he was 
appointed to the chair of rhetoric at Florence, and in 
1751 to that of Greek in the Collegium Gregorianum 
at Rome, which position he occupied until his death, 
May 18,1773. He left several works on classical liter- 
ature, fur which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Lagrange (dArquien), Henri DE, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Calais in 1613, of an ancient family of 
the 15th century, which had been settled at Berry. He 
went to Poland about 1674, where he finally devoted 
himself to the Church, and was consecrated cardinal, in 
1695, by Innocent XII. After the death of Sobieski, 
his son-in-law, the queen retired with her father to 
Rome, where Lagrange died seven vears afterwards, 
May 24,1707. See Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Lagrenée, Louis Jean Fraxçors, an eminent 
French painter, was born at Paris, Dec. 30, 1724, and 
studied under Charles Vanloo. He gained the grand 
prize of the French Academy for his picture of Joseph 
Explaining the Dreams, and at the age of twenty visited 
England, and was employed by Antonio Verrio upon 
the large picture of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, He 
was also unanimously chosen by the commissioners to 
paint the cupola of St. Paul's. He died in Paris, June 
17,1801. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Lagus, DANt«c, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born in 1618 at Colberg, Pomerania. He studied 
at Königsberg and Wittenberg, was in 1658 doctor of 
theology, and for some time professor of theology at 
Greifswalde. He died May 30, 1678, leaving, Comment. 
Super Epistolas Pauli ad Galatas, Ephesios, Philippen- 
ses: — Examen Trium Confessionum Reformatarum, 
Marchiuce, Lipsiensis et Thoruniensis : — Vindicia 
Evangeliorum Dominicalium et Festivulium contra 
Thom. Stapleton.: — De tmiwuip Jesu Decantato ad 
Psa. xvi, 10, 11:—De Omnipresentia Humane Christi 
Nature :-—De Bonorum Operum Necessitate ad Salu- 
tem. See Witte, Diarium Biogruphicum; Jocher, AU- 
gemeines Gelekrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Laha, a tablet suspended in a Buddhist Wihara 
(q. v.) in Ceylon, upon which anything might be writ- 
ten which was intended for the information of the 
priests. 

Lahas, in Lamaism, are heavenly spirits who, long 
before the creation of the world, lived in unspeakable 
felicity, which was of an earthly nature. Above the 
earth there were twenty worlda inhabited by these be- 
ings, the highest four of which were so purified that 
their inhabitants lived without food. When the world 
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was created many of these Lahas descended to it, and 
became so earthly they were subjected to its laws. 
When they ate of the fruits of this earth they became 
black, and the sun and moon were therefore created to 
give light to this otherwise dark world. The human 
family, as also the sunken animal world, is indebted to 
the Lahas for their existence. 


Lahmam is doubtless the present Khurbet el- Lahm, 
located on the Ordnance Map at two and a half miles 
south of Beit-Jibrin, and described in the accompany- 
ing Memoirs (iii, 283) as “ foundations, heaps of stones, 
wells, cisterns, and caverns. ‘The masonry seems prob- 
ably of Byzantine date, but the site to be older.” 


Lain, Saint. See LATUINUS. 


Laing, Jonn, a Scotch prelate, was first rector of 
Tannadice, in the shire of Angus, and Linlithgow, and 
was next preferred to the office of high treasurer in 
1465, which office he held until 1468, at which time he 
was made lord-register, and about the same time en- 
joyed the rectories of Suthet and Newlands, He was 
promoted to the episcopal see of Glasgow in 1474; was 
made lord high chancellor in 1482, and died Jan. 11, 
1482-83, See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 253. 


Lairesse, GÉRARD, an eminent Flemish painter, 
was born at Liege in 1640. He studied under Bertholet 
Flemael, and at the age of sixteen had gained consid- 
erable reputation from his efforts. He visited Utrecht, 
and afterwards removed to Amsterdam, where his rep- 
utation rose so high that the Dutch esteem him their 
greatest historical painter. He died at Amsterdam in 
1711. The following are some of his best works: The 
Fall of our First Parents; Adam and Eve Driven from 
Paradise ; Joseph and his Brethren; The Child Jesus. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, 8, v. 

Läis, Giusepre MARL, an Italian prelate, was born 
March 24, 1775, at Rome, of Bavarian parentage. He 
was educated at first among the Jesuits, and finished 
his studies at the University of La Sapienza, where he 
also took the degree of a doctor in utrogue jure, and was 
ordained priest. A short time after he became vicar- 
general to cardinal Galeffi, and commendatory abbot of 
Subiaco. In 1817 he was appointed bishop of Hippone 
in partibus, and administrator of the diocese of Anagni. 
He died at Terentius, July 18, 1836, leaving De Uri- 
versa Christi Ecclesia. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, 8 v. 

Lakshana, a Hindf name for the characteristic 
beauties or signs of a supreme Buddha. These were 
divided into three classes: 1. The two hundred and 
sixteen .Wangalya-lakshana, of which there were one 
hundred and eight on each foot; 2. 
The thirty-two AMahapurusha - lak- 
shana, or superior beauties; 3. The 
eight Anawyunjana -lakshana, or in- 
ferior beauties. 


Lakshmi, in Hindû mythology, 
was the goddess of beauty and loveli- 
ness, the wife of Vishnu, generated 
from the foam of the sea, similar to 
Venus Anadyomene of the Greeks. 
She is also the goddess of plenty, and 
as such is called Sri or Shiri., She is 
also the goddess of felicity, and thus 
identical with Mangola Dewta. She 
often serves poets as an ideal of wom- 
anly beauty. 


Lakum. This site Trelawney 
Saunders (Map of the O. T.) con- 
founds with that of Adam, locating it 
at Damieh; perhaps from misander- 
standing the ambiguous language of 





Fi 
of Lakshmi. 


Tristram (Bible Places, p. 278), who thinks that “ La- 
kum mav be traced in Kefr Kama,” which is laid down 
on the Ordnance Map at two and a quarter miles south- 
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west of Damieh, and eight miles west from the south 
end of the Sea of Galilee. The accompanying Memoirs 
(i,391) say of it: “There are ruins in this village, and 
portions of fine limestone columns, but no capitals. 
There is also a circular basalt olive-press and cisterns.” 

La Lane, Nott. pe, one of the most famous French 
theologians of the 1rth century, was born of a noble 
family at Paris, and died in 1673. In 1653 he was sent 
to Rome to defend the cause of Jansenius, and his fa- 
mous speech, which he delivered before pope Innocent 
X, is contained in the twenty-second chapter of the 
sixth volume of the Journal de Saint-Amour. He was 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, abbot of Notre Dame de Val- 
croissant, and wrote, De Initio Piae Voluntutis: — La 
Grace Victorieuse: —Examen de la Conduite des Relig- 
teuses de Port-Royal, etc. (1664) :— Lettre sur le Livre 
de M. Chumillurd, etc. :— Défense de lu Foi des Religi- 
euses de Port-Royal (1667,2 parts). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lallouette, AmBrosr, a French theologian, was 
born in 1654 at Paris, and died May 9,1724. He wrote, 
Discours sur la Présence Réelle :— Histoire des Traduc- 
tions Franguises de l'Ecriture Sainte: —Ertraits sur 
Differens Points de Morule: — Avis pour Lire Utile- 
ment l'Evangile. See Moreri, Dictionnaire; Jöcher, A Ul- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.y (B. P.) 

La Marche, Jean Francors, a French prelate, was 
born in the diocese of Quimper in 1729, of a noble fam- 
ily from Brittany. After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
he left the army to embrace the ecclesiastical calling. 
He was first canon and grand-vicar of Treguier, then 
abbot of St. Aubin des Bois, and in 1772 was elected 
bishop of St. Pol de Leon. At the commencement of 
the Revolution La Marche refused to obey the civil 
constitution, and, Jan. 8, 1791, fled to London, where 
he was befriended by Burke and other Englishmen, 
who charged him with the distribution of means of 
relief to the French emigrants, This position he beld 
until his death, Nov. 25, 1806. He wrote, Afandements, 
also a Lettre Pastorale and an Ordonnance, the last in 
London, Aug. 20, 1791, to warn his diocesans against 
schism. See Hoefer, Nour, Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Lamasery, a collection of small houses built around 
one or more Buddhist temples in Tartary and Thibet, 
asa residence for the Lamas. See LAMAISM. 


Lamb, Anprew, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of 
Brechin in 1610. and was translated to the see of Gallo- 
way in 1619, which he held until his death in 1634. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 167-281. 

Lambert, BERNARD, a French theologian, the last 
of the Jansenistic school, was born at Salernes, Prov- 
ence, in 1738. When made professor of theology, Lam- 
bert published some theses, which were at once censured 
by the Roman see. and he had to leave Limoges in con- 
sequence. He then went to Grenoble, where he re- 
mained some time. The episcopal see of Lyons was 
then occupied by the famous Montazet, who gathered 
about himself all opposed to the Jesuits, including Lam- 
bert. When Lambert went to Paris, monsieur de Beau- 
mont, an opponent of the Jansenists, was archbishop 
there, and refused to receive father Lambert into his 
diocese; but some bishops interfered in his behalf, and 
he was admitted on condition that he would write only 
against philosophers and unbelievers. Lambert died at 
Paris, Feb. 27,1813. Of his many writings we mention, 
Apologie de [Etat Religieur: —Traité sur le Sacrifice de 
Jisus-Christ (1778) :—Idée de UCEurre des Secours Se- 
lon les Sentiments de ses Véritables Défenseurs (1786) :— 
Traité Dogqmatique et Moral de la Justice Chrétienne 
(1788):— La Verilé et la Sainteté du Christianisme 
(1796) : — Exposition des Prédictions et des Promesses 
Faites a l'Église (1806, 2 vols.), a work in which he 
admits the ductrine of the Millenarians, and the theory 
of those who regarded the pope as antichrist. See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 
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Lamberton, WiLLIAm, a Scotch prelate, was chan- 
cellor of the Church of Glasgow in 1292, and elected 
bishop of St. Andrews in June, 1298, Bishop Lamber- 
ton strenuously opposed the encroachments made by 
king Edward I of England upon the constitution of 
Scotland, and contributed his hearty endeavors to set 
and keep king Robert Bruce upon the Scottish throne. 
He died in 1328. He built a palace for the bishop of 
St. Andrews, also ten churches belonging to the dio- 
cese, and did a great many other good and noble works, 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 21. 


Lami, Bernard. See Lamy. 


Lami, Francois, a French Benedictine, was born 
at Montireau, near Chartres, in 1636, and died at St. 
Denis, April 4, 1711. After having served in the army, 
he embraced a monastic life at the age of twenty-three. 
In spite of his controversies with Bossuet, Malebranche, 
Arnauld, Nicole, Duguet, and others, he was highly es- 
teemed by all who knew him for his sincerity and piety. 
He wrote, De lu Connaissunce de Soi- Méme (Paria, 
1694-98, 6 vols.; improved ed. 1700) :—Le Nouvel A thé- 
isme Rencersé, Contre Spinosa (1696) :— Vérité Evidente 
de la Religion Chrétienne (1694) :—Des Sentiments de 
Piété sur la Profession Religieuse (1697) :—Legons de 
la Sagesse sur [Engagement au Service de Dieu (1703): 
—L'Incrédule A mené a lu Religion par la Raison (1710) : 
Les Gémissements de [Ame sous la Tyrannie du Corps 
(1700) : — Conjectures sur Divers Effets du Tonnerre 
(1689). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lamp, Tue, a ceremony practiced by the Maronites 
(q. v.), by way of anointing for the sick. ‘They make 
a cake somewhat larger than the consecrated wafer of 
the Romanists, and put upon it seven pieces of cotton 
twisted with little pieces of straw, and place all together 
in a basin with some oil. Having read a portion of 
one of the gospels and epistles, with some prayers, they 
set fire to all the cotton. They now anoint with this 
oil the forehead, breast, and arms of every one present, 
and particularly of the sick person, saving at each unc- 
tion, “ May the Almighty, by his sacred unction, pardon 
all thy sins, and strengthen thy limbs as he did those 
of the poor man who was troubled with the palsy.” 
Then they let the lainp burn till all the oil is exhaust- 
ed. This rite is administered to the sick, and is not 
confined to the dying, as in the case of extreme unction 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 


Lam padephoria (from Xaprac,a torch, and ipw, 
to bear), ancient Grecian games, celebrated in honor of 
Prometheus, Athena, and Hephæstus, who taught men 
the use of fire. The game consisted in carrying an un- 
extinguished torch through certain distances by a suc- 
cessive chain of runners, each taking it up at the point 
where another left it, and the one who permitted it to. 
go out losing the game. 


Lamp&don Heméra (from Aaprac, a torch, and 
npépa, a day), the name given to the fifth day of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries (q. v.), because on that day the 
initiated marched two and two in procession, each with 
a torch in his hand, into the temple of Ceres at Eleusis.. 


Lampeter Brethren. See AGAPEMONE, 


Lamps, Cristian. Many of these of ancient 
manufacture have been discovered in the catacombs 
and elsewhere. ‘They were in general of similar form 
to those used by the Romans at the time, but often with 
Christian emblems upon them. See Fisx. 


Lamps, Festival of, a feast celebrated annually 
in Rajastban, in honor of the Hindû goddess, Lakshmi 
(q. v.). The festival is called Dewali, and every city, 
village, and encampment exhibits a most brilliant spec- 
tacle from the illumination. On this day it is incum- 
bent upon every votary of Lakshmi to try the chance 
of dice, and from their success in the Dewali the prince, 
the chief, the merchant, and the artisan foretell the 
state of their coffers for the ensuing year. 


LAMPSACUS 


Lampsacus, Councit oF (Concilium Lampsaceum), 
held at Lampsaki, on the Hellespont, A.D. 364, as Pagi 
shows, Orthodox bishops were invited to it; and it is 
described as a council of Homowusians by Sozomen (vi, 
7) if the reading is correct. But those who directed 
it must have been really Semi-Arians; for they pro- 
fessed to be partisans of the Homoousian formula. 
and of the creed published at Antioch, besides siding 
with Macedonius, by whom the godhead of the Holy 
Ghost was denied. What made Sozomen think well 
of them probably was that they were treated with 
marked favor by Valentinian ; while they condemned 
the extreme party which Valens espoused, and which 
he ordered them into exile for dissenting from. 
On this, too, they seem to have despatched a still 
more orthodox account of themselves to Rome, which 
— Liberius (Socinus, iv, 12; comp. Mansi, iii, 
378). 

Lamson, Wiuriaxv, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Danvers, Mass, Feb. 22, 1812. He studied at 
the South Reading (now Wakefield) Academy, graduated 
from Waterville College (now Colby University) in 1835, 
and was a tutor there one year. In the autumn of 
1837 he was ordained pastor of the Church in Glouces- 
ter, Mass. where he remained until 1839, and then 
went to the Newton Theological Institution and studied 
two years, He was pastor in Thomaston, Me., about 
two years (1841 and 1842), and then returned to Glouces- 
ter as pastor until 1848, His next settlement was in 
Portsmouth, N. H., and his last in Brookline, Mass, 
(1859-75), where he died, Nov. 20,1882. See Cathcart, 
Bupt. Encyclop. p. 669. (J. C. S.) 

Lance (Aóyyn, cultellus), a liturgical instrument of 
the Greek Church, in the shape of a small knife formed 
like a spear, is used in the common Greek rite in the pre- 
paratory office of prothesis, to divide the host from the 
holy loaf previous to consecration. This earlier frac- 
tion, the primitive antiquity of which is doubtful, is 
distinctly symbolical, and has no reference to the sub- 
sequent distribution, for which another fraction has al- 
ways been made. ‘The typical allusion to the circum- 
stances of our Lord’s Passion receives greater force and 





Modern Liturgical Lance. 


vividness in the Greek Church, from the use of the 
“holy spear” for the division of the loaf, as commem- 
orative of the piercing of our Lord’s body by the Roman 
soldier. The priest makes four cuts to separate the 
host from the oblation, and also stabs it more than once, 
accompanying every cut or stab with appropriate texts 
of Scripture, e. g. “ He was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter,” “One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side,” 
etc. 

The use of the holy spear is not found in the purely 
Oriental liturgies, e. g. those of the Syrians and Egyp- 
tians, a fact which leads Renaudot to question whether 
the rite is of primitive antiquity, since these churches 
borrowed their discipline from the Greek Church in the 
earliest ages. It is entirely unknown in the Western 
Church. 


Lancher, Karu Apouru FERDINAND, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Schönebeck, near 
Magdeburg, Jan. 4, 1796. For some time rector of the 
Lyceum and preacher at Stolberg, in Saxony, he was 
called as member of consistory and preacher to Neu- 
stadt in 1828, and died in 1865, a doctor of philusophy. 
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He published sermons and some ascetical works. See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 761 sq. (B. P.) 


Lanckisch, FRIEDRICH vox, a German writer, was 
born at Leipsic, March 12,1618. He studied at his na- 
tive place, was magister of philosophy in 1640, and died 
Oct. 22, 1669, a bookseller at Leipsic. He published 
Concordantie Germanico - Hebraico-Grece ( Leipsic, 
1677, fol. often reprinted; best edition that of Reinet- 
cius, 1718). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 175; 
Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Landaff, Couxcit or (Concilium Landarense). 
Three such are given in Mansi (ix, 763 sq.) dated A.D, 
560; but, even if genuine, they were simply meetings 
of the bishop, his three abbots, and his clergy, for ex- 
communicating or absolving great offenders: in the 
Lst case Meuric, in the 2d Morgan, kings of Glamorgan ; 
in the 8d Gwaednerth, king of Gwent; all of them un- 
der Oudoceus, third bishop of Llandaff, and therefore 
scarcely before the 7th century. “The book, however, 
in which these records occur is a compilation of the 12th 
century ” (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Documents, 
i, 125, 147). 

Landal. Wi..1aM, a Scotch prelate, was early rec- 
tor of the Church of Kinkell, and was promoted to the 
see of St. Andrews in 1341. He was still bishop of St. 
Andrews in 1373, and present at the famous act of Par- 
liament, April 4, that year. He died in the abbey of St. 
Andrews, on St. Thecla’s day, Oct. 15, 1385. See Keith, 
Scottish: Bishops, p. 24. 


Landauer, Moses H., a Jewish rabbi of Germany, 
who died Feb. 8, 1841, is the author of, Jehova und 
Elohim, etc. (Stuttgart, 1836): — Wesen und Form des 
Pentategchs (1838) :— Uebersicht der Geschichte und Lite- 
ratur Kabbala (published in Literaturblatt des Ori- 
ents, vi. 178 sq.). See First, Bibl. Jud, ii, 219 sq.; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. ii, 762. (B. P.) 


Landerer, MAXIMILIAN ALBERT VON, a German 
theologian, one of the must learned and able, though 
not one of the best known, representatives of the school 
of theology occupying an intermediate position between 
the old supranaturalism and modern rationalism, was born 
at Maulbronn, Wtrtemberg, Jan. 14, 1810. He studied 
at Tubingen, where Dorner (q. v.) was his fellow-atu- 
dent. In 1839 he was deacon at Göppingen, in 1841 pro- 
fessor at Tubingen, and died April 13, 1878. Rejecting 
the Hegelian principle of absolute knowledge, Landerer 
emphasized the religious experience in the department 
of systematic theology. He did not, however, forcibly 
separatg it from the revelation of the Scriptures. The 
central doctrine in systematic theology he regarded as 
the perfect union of God and man in Jesus of Nazareth; 
and he laid special emphasis on the humanity of Christ, 
insisting, however, upon his supernatural birth and ab- 
solute sinlessness, Being not as imposing in presence 
as Baur or Beck, yet he became one of the most influ- 
ential of the theologians of his school, and the more in- 
timately the students came in contact with him, the 
more highly they learned to respect him. Landerer 
published very little. For the first edition of Herzog 
he contributed thirteen articles, the most prominent of 
which was the one on Melanchthon. For the Jahr- 
bücher fiir deutsche Theologie he wrote on “The relation 
of grace to the freedom of the will in the application of 
salvation.” After his death some of his former pupils 
published from his manuscripts, Zur Dogmatik, Zwei 
akademische Reden, together with Landerer’s Gedächt- 
nissrede auf F. C. Baur (ed. by Buder and Weiss, Tù- 
bingen, 1879) :—Predigten (ed. by P. Lang, Heilbronn, 
1880) :— Neueste Dogmengeschichte von Semmler bis auf 
die Gegenwart (published by Paul Zeller, 1881). See 
Worte der Erinnerung an Dr, M. A. Landerer (Tubin- 
gen, 1878); Wagenmann in Jahrbücher fiir deutsche 
Theologie (1878), part iii; Wiirtembergisches Kircher- 
und Schulblutt (eod.), No. 26-28; Protestantische Kir- 
chenzeitung (eod.), No. 20; Schmidt, in Plite - Herzog, 
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Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sa- 
ences Religieuses, s. v. (B, P.) 

Landi, Gasranro, an eminent Italian painter, was 
born at Piacenza in 1756, and studied the grand pro- 
ductions of Correggio and the Caracci. He gained the 
grand prize at the Academy of Parma for his fine pict- 
ure of Tobias and Surak, after which he was sent to 
Rome by the marquis of Landi, and studied under Pom- 
peo Batoni. After gaining a number of prizes at the 
exhibitions, he was chosen professor of the Academy 
of St. Luke by pope Pius VI. In 1813 he was com- 
missioned by the French government to execute sev- 
eral works, and was appointed a director of the School 
of Design established in the convent of Apollinarius. 
His masterpiece is the picture in the Church of the 
Dominicans at Piacenza, representing Christ Ascending 
Mount Calvary. He died at Rome, Feb. 24, 1830. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 3. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Landis, Rosert Wrarrtoy, D.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine, son of Samuel Calvin Landis, a de- 
scendant of the old Huguenot family of Calvin, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8, 1809. He was con- 
verted at seventeen, joined the Baptist Church, of which 
his parents were members, and commenced his theolog- 
ical studies in the same year. He remained but fifteen 
months at an academy, and three months under a pri- 
vate tutor, before entering upon his pastoral labors. At 
twenty he united with the Presbyterian Church, was 
licensed in 1831, and ordained in 1832, He continued 
his studies while carrying forward his work as pastor, 
and became possessed of rare literary attainments. In 
1835 he was pastor at Providence and Norristown; in 
1839 at Allentown; in 1842 at Bethlehem, N. J.; in 
1849 at Hillsdale, N. Y.; in 1852 at Greenville; in 1853 
at Paterson, N. J.; in 1856 at Iona, Mich.; in 1860 at 
Somerset, Kv.; in 1867 at Wilmington, Del. In all 
these places his preaching was attended with marked 
effect upon his hearers, and large numbers were con- 
verted. In 1868 he became professor in Danville The- 
ological Seminary, where he remained one vear. He 
died at Danville, Ky., Jan. 24, 1883. Dr. Landis was 
the author of several valuable works, and contributed 
largely to the religious and literary journals, See 
Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 


Landon, Seymour, a veteran Methodist Episcopal 
Minister, was born May 8, 1798, at Grand Island, in 
Lake Champlain, N. Y. He was converted in 1815, and 
in 1818 joined the New York Conference. He served 
the following charges: Charlotte Circuit, Vt.; Ticon- 
deroga Circuit. N. Y. (twice); St. Albans Circuit, Vt. ; 
Chazy Circuit, N. Y.; Whitehall Circuit; Poultney, 
Vt; Sandy Hill and Glens Falls, N. Y.; York Street, 

yn (twice); Lansingburgh, N. Y.; New York; 
Rhinebeck; Newburgh; Sugar Loaf; Hudson; Hemp- 
stead, L.1.; Sag Harbor; West Winsted, Conn.; Grand 
Street, Brooklyn, L. I.; Greenpoint; Southport, Conn. ; 
Watertown, N. Y.; Mount Vernon; Astoria, L. 1.; Ami- 
tyville and New Bridge; Springfield; Orient. He was 
presiding elder of Hartford and Long Island districts. 
lie died at Jamaica, L. I., July 29, 1880. His effective 
ministry closed at Orient when he was seventy - four 
yeare old, after an active ministerial career of fifty-five 
consecutive years. Iu 1852 and 1860 he was a delegate 
to the General Conference, and in 1856 and 1864 he was 
areserve delegate. He was a man of excessive diffi- 
dence, with a conscien..ousness and firmness equally 
marked. Of majestic figure and handsome face, his 
amiability of disposition and other personal qualities 
meade bhim a welcome ornament in every circle of socie- 
ty. See Sfinutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 80. 

Landri (Lat. Landericus), Saint, twenty - eighth 
bishop of Paris, occupied that see about 650, under Clo- 


vis II, between Audebert and Chrodebert. He showed 


his love for the poor during the famine which desolated 
Paris in 651, by sacrificing all his own means, and sell- 
XIL.—21* 
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ing even the vessels of the altar to help them. A tra- 
dition generally accepted in the diocese of Paris, and 
admitted by the Bollandists, attributes to St. Landri 
the founding and endowing of the hospital called Hôtel 
Dien. The monk Marculfe dedicated to Landri his 
Formules, which he had probably collected at his in- 
stigation. The name of this prelate is found among 
those of the twenty-four bishops who signed the charter 
of emancipation which Clovis II accorded, in 653, to 
the abbey of St. Denis, founded by Dagobert I. The 
last breviary of Paris places the death of St. Landri in 
656, and his festal day on June 8, but he is usually com- 
memorated June 10. He was interred in the Church 
of St. Germain l'Auxerrois, then called St. Germain le 
Rond. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Antiq. 8. v. 


Landriot, Jean Fraxcois ANXE THOMAS, a dis- 
tinguished French prelate, was born at Conches-les- 
Mines in 1816, and died at Rheims in 1874, He was 
vicar-general of Autun, in 1856 bishop of La Rochelle, 
and in 1866 archbishop of Rheims. He published, Dis- 
cours et Instructions Pastorales (1856-60, 8 vols.) :— 
Conférences, A locutions, Discours et Mandements (1856- 
64,3 vols.) :—La Femme Forte (1863; 8th ed. 1868) :— 
La Femme Pieuse (1863, 2 vols.; 7th ed. 1874) :—La 
Priére Chrétienne (1862, 2 vols.; 6th ed. 1874) :— Le 
Christ de la Tradition (1865, 2 vola.) :—Les Béutitudes 
Evangéliques (1866). See Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lane, Aaron D., a veteran Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Lansingburgh, N. Y., Jan. 29,1797. He 
studied at the Lenox Academy, Berkshire Co., Mass. ; 
graduated from Union College, N. Y., in 1816, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Columbia, Oct. 26, 1819; was ordained 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Waterloo, Seneca 
Co., N. Y., in 1821, having served as stated aupply for 
nine months. At Waterloo he continued to labor zeal- 
ously and successfully over fourteen years, until com- 
pelled by bronchial affection to cease from preaching. 
He continued, however, to labor among his former peo- 
ple, loved and appreciated, until his death at Waterloo, 
Nov. 2, 1880. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, 
Sem. 1881, p. II. (W. P. 8.) 


Lane, Bdward William, an English Oriental- 
ist, was born Sept. 17, 1801, at Hereford. He studied 
at Cambridge, and apent some years in Egypt (1825- 
28; 1883-35). He published An Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Lond. 1836, 
and often; Germ. transl. Leipsic, 1856) :— Selections of 
the Kur'ân (Lond, 1843) :—Arabian Society in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1858). In 1842 he went for a third time to 
Egypt, and after his return, in 1849, began the publi- 
cation of his main work, Arubic- English Lexicon, of 
which he published five parts (1863-74), and died Aug. 
9, 1876. Lane's nephew, Stanley Lane Poole, continues 
the work of the deceased. (B. P.) 


Lanfranco (or Lanfranchi), Giovannt, an emi- 
nent Italian painter, was born at Parma in 1581, and 
studied under Agostino Caracci. At the age of sixteen 
he painted a picture of the Virgin with Saints, which 
was greatly admired, and placed in the Church of San 
Agostino, at Piacenza. At the age of twenty he visit- 
ed Rome, becoming the pupil of Annibale Caracci, who 
employed him in the Farnese palace, and in the Church 
of San Jago, where he executed a number of works. His 
fresco paintings in San Agostino, particularly his As- 
sumption of the Virgin, were greatly admired. Among 
his other good works were, Moses Striking the Rock; 
Abraham Offering Isaac; and The Flight into Egypt. 
He procured the commission to paint the cupola of San 
Andrea della Valle. It was a wonderful work of art, 
and represented The Virgin seated in the clouds, sur- 
rounded with saints, and contemplating the figure of 
Christ, which is in the upper part of the picture. In 
1646 he was invited to Naples to paint the cupola of 
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the treasury at that place. He was employed by 
Urban VIII to paint a picture for the Church of St. 
Peter, representing that apostle walking on the sea. He 
died at Kome in 1647. There are a number of excel- 
lent plates by him, as follows: The Messengers of Moses 
Returning from the Land of Canuan; also a series of 
pictures of subjects from the Passion of Christ, for the 
chapel of the Crucifix. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. v., Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8, v. 
Lanfredini, Jacopo, an Italian prelate, was born 
at Florence, Oct. 26, 1670. He became civil auditor of 
cardinal Camerlingue in 1722, and the following year 
was declared domestic prelate, member of the consisto- 
rial congregation, and referendary of both signatures. 
Benedict XIII ordained him priest, March 16, 1727. 
Clement XIII, his compatrivt, appointed him, in 1780, 
to a canonship in St. Peter's, After having been suc- 
cessively secretary of the congregation of the council, 
voter of the signature of grace, datary of the peniten- 
tiary, he was, in 1735, made cardinal, and bishop of Osi- 
mo and Cingoli, in the bounds of Ancona. He died 
Mav 16,1741. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a, v. 


Lanfrey, Pirrrr, a French historian, was born at 
Chambery, in Savoy, Oct. 26, 1828. He studied at the 
Collége Bourbon in Paris, and published, in 1857, Z’ Eglise 
et les Philosophes au XVIII’ Siecle. In 1858 he issued 
Essai sur la Révolution Française. Histoire Politique 
des Pupes followed in 1860, but his main work is //is- 
toire de Napolém I (1867-75, 5 vols.: Germ. transl. Ber- 
lin, 1869-76). He died Nov. 15,1877. Of his Œuvres 
Completes, the first volume was published in 1879. 
(B. P.) 

Lang, Heinrich, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Nov. 14, 1828, at Frommen, in Wurtem- 
berg. He studied at Schönthal and Tubingen, and 
was in 1848 appointed pastor at Wartau, in Switzer- 
land, Here he commenced, in 1859, the publication of 
the Zeifstimmen aus der refurmirten Schweiz, the organ 
of the liberal refurmed Church party. In 1868 he was 
called to Meilen, and in 1871 he was elected pastor of 
St. Peter's at Zurich. He died Jan. 13, 1876, leaving, 
Predigten (St. Gall, 1852) :— Versuch einer christlichen 
Dogmatik (Berlin, 1858; 2d ed. 1868) :— Ein Gang durch 
die christliche Welt (1859) :— Stunden der Andacht (Win- 
terthur, 1862-65, 2 vols.) :—Religidse Charaktere (1862). 
See Mayer, Heinrich Lang. Lebensbild eines freisinnigen 
Theologen ( Basle, 1877); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 763. 
(B. P.) 

Lang, John, an eminent minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born at Vassalborough, Me., in 1790. He 
felt a special interest in the North American Indians, 
and about 1840 was appointed one of a deputation sent 
out by the New England Yearly Meeting to the Indians 
west of the Mississippi River, with a view of suggesting 
and maturing plans for their improvement., President 
Grant appointed him on the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, a position which he held till his death. “ Both 
as a commissioner and as a private citizen he served 
the government several times in missions of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty, accomplishing the service to the 
satisfaction of the government, and securing amicable 
relations with the tribes visited.” He is represented 
as having been “a man of splendid physique and great 
vigor, both of body and mind, yet gentle and unassum- 
ing in manner, genial and sympathetic, most apprecia- 
tive of others, and furgetful of self in his efforts for the 
good of his fellows.” He died at his native place, May 
25,1879. See Friends’ Review, xxxii, 681. (J. C.S.) 

Langbecker, EMANvEL CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB, a 
German hymn-writer, was born at Berlin, Aug. 31, 1792, 
and died Oct. 24, 1843. He published, Gedichte (Berlin, 
1824, 1828, 2 collections): — Das deutsche-evungelische 
Kirchenlied (1830) :—Gesang- Blatter aus dem 16. Jahr- 
hundert (1888): — Leben und Lieder ron P. Gerhard 
(1841). Some of his spiritual songs are found in the 
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hymn -books of Germany. See Koch, Geschichte des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 40 9q.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 763. (B. P.) 


Langbein, BERNHARD ADOLPH, a Lutheran theo- 
logian, was born in 1815 at Wurzen, Saxony. In 1841 
he was deacon at Meissen, in 1853 church counsellor at 
Dresden, in 1866 firat court-preacher there, and died 
Julv 17, 1873, doctor of theology. Langbein was one 
of the most prominent preachers of Germany, and the 
author of many volumes of sermons and ascetical works. 
Of the latter we mention, Die Reise aus dem irdischen 
nach dem himmlischen Vaterhause (31 ed. Leipsic, 1869): 
—Tdgliche Erquickung aus dem Heilsbrunnen (2d ed. 
1866): — Der christliche Glaube nuch dem Bekenntniss 
der lutherischen Kirche (1878). See Zuchold, Budi, 
Theol. ii, 763 aq. (B. P.) 


Lange, Abraham, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who died Dec. 20, 1615, at Weimar, doctor of 
theology, and general superintendent, wrote Ezplicatio 
Catechismi Lutheri: — Ezplicatio Psalmi Lriv : — Re- 
sponsum ad iv Quæstiones de Salute :—Respmsum Lu- 
theranum ad Anhaltinorum Calvinianorum Defensionem 
de Imagintbus Abolendis. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lange, Friedrich Albert, a German philosoph- 
ical writer, and son of the famous theologian Jobann 
Peter (q. v.), was born Sept. 28, 1828, at Wald, near 
Solingen. He studied at Zurich and Bonn, was in 1852 
professor at the gymnasium in Cologne, and in 1855 
privatdocent of philosophy at Bonn. In 1861 he was 
appointed professor at the Duisburg gymnasium, was 
called in 1870 to Zurich, in 1873 to Marburg, and died 
Nov. 21, 1875. His best work is Geschichte des Male 
rialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart 
(Iserlohn, 1865; 2d ed. 1873-75, 2 vols; Engl. transi. by 
E. C. Thomas, Boston, 1877 sq., 8 vols.). See Vaihinger, 
Hartmann, Dühring und Lange (Iserlohn, 1876). (B. P.) 


Lange, Friedrich Conrad, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born May 12, 1738. He studied 
at Copenhagen, was in 1771 con-rector at Altona, in 
1776 court-preacher at Gluckstadt, in 1783 member of 
consistory, in 1788 doctor of theology, and in the same 
year provost and first pastor at Altona. He died Jan. 
9, 1791, leaving, besides sermons, De Resurrectime Cor- 
porum Nostrorum per Spiritum Sanctum (Altona, 
1787) :— De Jesu Christo, Mortuo quidem quoad Cor- 
pus, Spiritu vero Vivente (ibid. 1789). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, a. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 89, 141. (B. P.) 


Lange, Johann Christian, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Dec. 25, 1669, at Leipsic. 
He studied at his native place, and commenced his 
academical career there in 1694. In 1697 he went to 
Giessen, was in 1716 member of consistory and superin- 
tendent, in the same year doctor of theology, in 1718 
general superintendent, and died Dec. 16, 1756. He 
wrote, Theologia Christiana in Numeris (Leipsic, 1702): 
—Ordo Salutis sub Rutione Theologici Problematis De- 
lineutus (Giessen, 1704; 2d ed. 1744) :— Themata Se- 
lecta ex Variis Philosophie Partibus Deprompta (1710): 
—De Antiquissimo et Novissimo Theologo hoc est, etc. 
(1716). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Lange, Johann George, a German missionary 
among the Jews, was born in Silesia, Nov. 30, 1804. 
In 1824 he was admitted to the mission seminary at 
Berlin. At the end of 1826 he was engaged by the 
London Jews’ Society, and entered their seminary in 
1827. In 1829 he was appointed as missionary, and 
stationed at Amsterdam. Towards the end of that 
year he was sent to Warsaw. In 1841 he was sta- 
tioned at Lublin, and after many vears of labor there 
was again placed at Warsaw in 1853. Towards the end 
of 1854 he was sent to Breslau, where he died, Aug. 14, 
1869. Mr. Lange was not ordained, but had from the 
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Evangelical Consistory the regular permission to preach 
in any of the Prussian churches, and to give lectures to 
the Jews, (B. P.) 


Lange, Johann Lobegott Ferdinand, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 26, 1798. 
He commenced his academical career in 1824, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy in 1828, in 1888 doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology at Jena, and died in 1855. He wrote, 
Beiträge zur ältesten Kirchengeschichie (Leipsic, 1828, 
1881,2 vols.) :— Der Glaube an Jesus Christus den Welt- 
heiland (1830):—Die Kindertaufe in der evangelischen 
Kirche (Jena, 1834) :— A nletuny zum Studium der christ- 
lichen Theologie (1841) : — Tubellen der Kirchen- und 
Dogmen-Geschichte (2d ed. 1848) :— Der Protestantismus 
ta kirchlicher und politischer Hinsicht (1844) :—Lehr- 
buch der christlichen Kirchengeschichte (2d ed. 1845) :— 
Ezercitutiones Examinatoria ad Theologiam Dogmati- 
cam et Historiam Dogmatum Spectans (Leipsic, 1846): 
Geschichte des Protestantismus (Elberfeld, 1847). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 301, 367, 434, 451, 548 ; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 767. (B. P.) 


Lange, Johann Peter, D.D., one of the most 
prominent German Protestant theologians of the 19th 
century, was born in Sournborn, near Elberfeld, of Re- 
formed parents, April 10, 1802. He studied at Bonn, 
was in 1826 pastor of the Reformed Church at Langen- 
berg, and in 1832 at Duisburg. He first attracted pub- 
lic attention by poems and a brilliant series of articles 
in Hengstenberg’s Evangelical Church Gazette, at that 
time the leading orthodox journal in Germany. When 
Strauss published his famous Life of Jesus, Lange 
wrote in reply an able defense of the historical char- 
acter of the Gospel-accounts of the infancy of our Sav- 
ioar. Soon afterwards, in 1841, he received a call as 
professor of theology to the University of Zurich, a 
position to which Strauss had been called before, but 
which he was prevented from occupying by a rebellion 
of the people against their infidel government, It was 
there that Lange prepared his great work on the Life 
of Jesus (1844-47, 8 vols.), which is a positive refuta- 
tion of the infidel work of Strauss, and one of the most 
original and ingenious among the many biographies of 
the Son of Man. It has been made known to the Eng- 
lish-reading public by a translation published by Clark, 
in six volumes. In 1834 Lange was called to Bonn, 
and died July 8, 1884, on the same day on which pro- 
fessor Dorner (q. v.) died. Lange's works are numerous: 
Christliche Dogmatik (Heidelberg, 1849-52, 3 vols.) :— 
Das apostolische Zettulter (1853-54, 2 vols.). But the 
work by which he is best known and has made him- 
self most useful is his Theological and Homiletical Bi- 
be Work (1857-68), well known in this country by the 
English translation in twenty-four volumes. The suc- 
cess of this voluminous commentary has been marked. 
Lange conceived the plan, wrote the commentary on 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Matthew, Mark, 
Jobn, Romans, James, and the Apocalypse. The other 
books were prepared by a number of German and Dutch 
divines. Besides the works already mentioned, Lange 
wrote a number of ascetical and poetical works of high 
character. He was a poetical theologian, and a theo- 
logical poet, and though having a theological system 
of his own, was thoroughly evangelical and in essential 
harmony with the Reformed type, but adapted to the 
modern currents of thought. Some of his poems have 
been translated into English. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, 
ii, 764-767 ; Schaff, Biographical Sketch of Lange, in the 
introduction to the American edition of the Bible Work; 
Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 361 8q. 
(B. P.) 

Lange, Samuel Gottlieb, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born April 5, 1767, at Obra, near 
Dantzic. He studied at Jena, and commenced his the- 
ological career there in 1795. In 1798 he was called to 
Rostock as professor, was in 1799 doctor of theology, 
and died June 15, 1828 He wrote, Versuch einer A po- 
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logie der Offenbarung (Jena, 1794) :—Dte Schriften Jo- 
hunnis ubersetzt und erklärt (1795) :—Diss. Historico- 
Critica I et II de Justini Martyris Apologia pro 
Christianis ad Antoninum Pium (eod.):—A urf ührliche 
Geschichte der Dogmen der christl. Kirche (Leipsic, 
1796) :— System der theologischen Moral (1808) :— Versio 
Germanica Epistolæ Pauli ad Romanos (1820-21). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 288, 367, 592,897. (B.P ) 


Langeac (or Langhac), JkaxN De, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Langeac, in Auvergne, near the close of 
the 15th century, of a noble Sicilian family. He early 
embraced the ecclesiastical calling, and received numer- 
ous benefices, being preceptor of the Hotel Dieu of Lan- 
geac, rector of Coulange, count of Brionde, dean of the 
chapter of Langeac, archdeacon of Retz, treasurer of the 
Church of Puy, count of Lyons, provost of Brionde, ab- 
bot of St. Gildas des Bois, of St. Lo, of Charli, of Eu, of 
Pibrac, then bishop of Avranches, a see which he re- 
signed in favor of Robert Cenalis, after occupying it six 
months, and took possession of the bishopric of Limoges, 
June 22, 1533. He was also prothonotary of the sacred 
see, counsellor of the grand council, grand-almoner of 
the king in 1516, master of requests in 1518, ambassa- 
dor to Portugal, Poland, Hungary, Switzerland, Scot- 
land, Venice, Ferrara, England, and finally to Rome. At 
Limoges he established an episcopal residence, repaired 
the cathedral, and elaborately ornamented it. His 
memory is revered at Limoges, where he is still called 
“the good bishop.” Wherever he was sent he firmly 
defended the rights of the king. At Rome even, he 
strongly maintained the liberty of the Gallican Church. 
He was a friend and patron of literature. During hia 
embassy at Venice, he had as secretary Stephen Dolet, 
who dedicated to him three of his books. He died at 
Paris, May 22,1541. Only a collection of synodal stat- 
utes in MS. remain of his works. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Langelier, Nicotas, a French prelate, raised to the 
see of St. Brieuc in 1564, was invested by Pius IV, Aug. 
5 of the same year, and took the oath of the king, Feb. 
8, 1565. His administration was full of trouble. Hav- 
ing, in effect, taken the part of the League, he became 
one of the active counsellors of the duke of Mercœur. 
But the citizens of St. Brieuc and the better part of the 
diocesan clerks remained faithful to the cause of the 
king, and struggled with all their might against the 
encruachments of theit bishop. Langelier was never- 
theless a distinguished prelate, who well understood 
canonical questions. He died at Dinan, in September, 
1595, leaving Notæ in Canones, the manuscript of which 
formed part of the groundwork of St. Germain, at the 
Imperial Library, No. 870. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


Langhans, FRIEDRICH, a Swiss rationalistic theo- 
logian, was born in 1829. He studied at Berne, where 
he became a member of the ministerium in 1853. He 
died April 17, 1880, at Berne, as professor of systematic 
theology. He was one of the main movers and pro- 
moters of the reform movement, and his wiitings, as 
Pietismus und Christenthum im Spiegel der äusseren 
Mission (1849) :— Pietismus und äussere Mission vor 
dem Richterstuhl ihrer Vertheidiger (1866) :— Das 
Christenthum und seine Mission im Lichte der Weltge- 
schichte (Zurich, 1875), are the best proofs of his neolo- 
gy. See Zur Erinnerung an Professor F. Langhans, in 
the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, No. 28, 29, for 1880; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Languet, Hunert, one of the most prominent 
French writers of the 16th century, was born at Vi- 
teaux, near Autun, in 1578. He studied theology, canou 
law, history, and natural sciences in Puictiers, Padua, 
and Bologna; visited also Spain, and was, by the read- 
ing of Melanchthon’s Loci Theologict, induced to go to 
Wittenberg, where he remained from 1549 to 1560, mak- 
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ing frequent journeys in Germany and Scandinavia. At 
what period he definitely embraced the Reformation is 
not known. In 1560 Languet entered the service of 
the elector of Saxony, which he left in 1577. The last 
years of his life he spent in the Netherlands, in intimate 
connection with William of Orange. Languet died at 
Antwerp, Sept. 30, 1581. His letters, which are of the 
greatest interest for the history of his time, were edited 
by Ludovicus, under the title Arcana Secu XVI, Hu- 
berti Langueti Epistole (Halle, 1669). But his main 
work is Vandicie contru Tyrannos (Edinburgh and 
Basle, 1579; French transl. by Francois, Paris, 1581 ; 
German by Freitzschke, Leipsic, 1846). In an elabo- 
rate manner he treats the question whether subjects 
(for instance, Protestants) have a right to revolt when 
oppressed for their religion’s sake by their princes. See 
Philibert de La Mare, Vie de Languet (Halle, 1700): 

Chevreul, Etude sur le Seizieme Siecle, Hubert Lunguet 
(2d ed. Paris, 1856); Haag, La France Protestante ; 
Viguié, Étude sur les Théories Politiques- Libérales au 
Seizieme Siecle; IIotman, La Franco- Gallia (Paria, 
1879); Scholz, Hubert Languet als kursdchsischer Be- 
richterstatter und Gesandter in Frankreich (1560-1572; 
Halle, 1875); Blasel, Hubert Languet (Oppeln, 1872); 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v.; Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Lanigan, Jouy, D.D., an Irish clergyman, was born 
at Cashel in 1758, and educated in the Irish college at 
Rome, where he tvok orders. He was then appointed 
to the chair of Hebrew, divinity, and the Scriptures, at 
Pavia, where he remained until the university was de- 
serted in consequence of the war in 1796, when he rc- 
turned to Ireland, and was elected to a similar position 
in the College of Maynooth. He declined the appoint- 
ment, however, and was chosen to a position in the rec- 
ord tower of Dublin castle in 1799, and remained there 
until 1821, when he was seized with insanity, and died 
in a lunatic asylum at Finglas, near Dublin, July 7, 
1828. He published, /nsfitutiones Biblicw (1794): — 
Protestants’ Apology for the Roman Catholic Church 
(1809) :— Ecclesiastical History of Ireland to the Thir- 
teenth Century (Dublin, 1822, 4 vols). See Appletons’ 
Amer. Cyclop. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. Vv. 


Lanini (or Lanino), BERNARDINO, an eminent 
Italian painter, was born at Vercelli about 1522, and 
studied under Gaudenzio Ferrari. He was much em- 
ploved at Milan and Novara, where he painted the per- 
sonitication of The Deity in the dome of the cathedral. 
also several subjects from the life of the Virgin, and 
the picture of Our Suvtour after the Flagellation, be- 
tween two Angels, in San Ambrogio, at Novara. He 
died about 1578. See Spooner, /ting. Iist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Lanitho, a dæmon of the air, worshipped by the 
inhabitants of the Molucca islands. 


Lansing, Dirck CorxeLiIus, D.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian minister, was born of a distinguished family 
at Lansingburgh, N. Y., March 3, 1785. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1804. While in college he was 
converted, and immediately felt impelled to preach the 
gospel. He studied theology under Rey. Dr. Blatch- 
ford of Lansingburgh, and was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Columbia in 1806. In the autumn of 
that year he went to an untried field and visited from 
house to house over a circuit of twenty-five miles, and 
soon gathered a church where the town of Onondaga 
now stands, and continued pastor for eight years. Then, 
on account of failing health, he retired to a farm, preach- 
ing as he was able till he became pastor at Stillwater, 
where he remained two and a half years, and two hun- 
dred converts were added to the Church. In 1816 he 
supplied the Park Street Church in Boston, Mass., and 
such an interest was awakened in his preaching that in 
a few weeks more than eighty persons were converted. 
He next accepted a call from the First Presbyterian 
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Church in Auburn, N. Y. Here he remained twelve 
years, and his own enthnsiasm kindled a corresponding 
feeling in the hearts of those who heard bis preaching 
and saw his labors, and more than a thousand souls 
were converted and added to the Church. During a 
part of the time he occupied the chair of sacred rheto- 
ric in the Theological Seminary. In 1829 he took 
charge of the Second Presbyterian Church in Utica, 
and in a short time five hundred persons were convert- 
ed under his ministry. In 1833 he was installed pastor 
of a Free Church in New York city, then worshipping 
in Masonic Hall, but was obliged to retire in 1835 on 
account of ill-health. For the next ten years he labored 
chiefly as an evangelist in central and western New 
York, and one year in Illinois, In 1846 he returned to 
New York city, and took charge of a feeble church in 
Chrystie Street. In 1848 he assumed the care of the 
church on Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, where his labors 
were crowned with great success, but, his health giving 
way, he was obliged to leave in 1855. In the spring of 
1856 he removed to Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O., where 
he supplied the Vine Street Congregational Church. 
For fourteen weeks he preached twice each Sunday, un- 
til the second Sunday in December, when he suddenly 
failed. This was his last sermon. He died at Walnut 
Hills, March 19, 1857. Dr. Lansing projected the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, and by his personal efforts 
secured an endowment of @100,000. He was a member 
of the original board of trustees of Hamilton College. 
He published Sermons on Important Subjects (1825). 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 407 ; Nevin, 
Presb, Encyclop. s. v. 


Lao, Anpr¢, an Italian Carmelite, and professor of 
theology at Padua in the 16th century, was one of the 
most powerful and learned supporters of papacy in his 
time. After having published a dogmatical treatise of 
small importance, Dispututiones Theologice ad D. Tho- 
mam et de Conscientia, he made himself conspicuous aod 
popular among the clergy by publishing Brevis de 
Summo Pontifice Tractatus, etc. (2d ed. Rome, 1668). 
See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Lao Kyun, in Chinese theology, was the originator 
of a religious sect, whose followers are called “ children 
of immortality.” He came two hundred years after 
Confucius, His priests were magicians and sorcerers. 


Laosynactes. (Aaccvvacrny), an officer in the 
Greek Church, whose duty it is to collect together the 
deacons and the people. 


Lapacci, BARTOLOMMEO, an Italian prelate, was 
born about 1896 at Florence. He was admitted to the 
Dominican order, received, in 1427, the diploma of doc- 
tor, and was, at the Council of Florence, one of the ten 
theologians who maintained the articles of union of the 
Greek with the Latin Church. Pope Eugenius IV rec- 
ompensed him for this service by appointing him, in 
1439, master of the sacred palace in place of Torquemada, 
who was made cardinal. Being sent to Greece in 1443, 
in company with F. Condelmerio, he became bi-hop of 
Argoli. Two years later he was at Constantinople, 
where he disputed publicly with Mark of Ephesua, At 
this time he occupied the see of Caron, and, abandoning 
it when the Turks became masters of the city, he re- 
tired to Florence, where he died, June 21, 1466. He 
wrote De Sensibilibus Delictts Paradisi (Venice, 1498), 
and manuscript treatises upon several — of theolo- 
gy, also some sermons, etc. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, 8. V. 


Lapide, CorNgLIUs a. See CoRNRLIUS A LAPIDE. 


Lapland MyrnoLooar. The accounts on this sub- 
ject are very scant, because the Lappe never had a 
public divine worship, but conducted their religious ser- 
vices privately in their homes. They had a conception 
of a supreme being, which the North American Indians 
call the Great Spirit, the Laplanders, Jamula. The 
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latter see three forces of nature combined in the su- | secrated bishop of Sarepta, Aug. 5, 1725. He occupied 


preme god. They have the god Tiermes, thunder, the 
god Storjunkare, the ruler of earth, protector of the 
woods, and the goddess Baiwe, the sun. These three 
were united in Jamula. Besides these supreme deities 
they bave numerous others, who are subordinate, but 
not servants of the former; they have their own small- 
er circles, as, for instance, the spirits of air, the water 
deities, mountain deities, and the dreaded evil deities 
of death, who separate the soul from the body, giving 
the latter to corruption, and bringing the former into 
distant regions of good hunting and fishing. They 
made sacrifices of that which they considered most 
costlv, young male and female reindeer. They offered 
sacrifices generally in the fall for the whole people. This 
was the only custom which pointed to a public divine 
worship. They had no priests nor temples; therefore 
every father of a household was priest and magician 
for his family, and taught his own sons. In the au- 
tumn, if none of the three gods accepted the offerings, 
they were sad, because the gods were angry. Although 
Christianity has entered among them, there are many 
heathen, who still adhere to their original usages, 


Lappish Version or tHe Scriprures. The 
Lappish is vernacular to the Laplanders. The earliest 
religious work in the Lapponese is a manual contaiu- 
ing the Psalms, the Proverbs, the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
the dominical gospels and epistles, published at Stock- 
holm in 1648. ‘This work was not generally understood, 
on account of the peculiarity of the dialect in which it 
was written, and accurdingly another manual was pub- 
lished in 1669. It is not known at what time the New 
Test. was translated into Lapponese. ‘The first edition 
of which there is any account was published in 1755, 
from which a new edition was printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1811. In the same year 
the Old Test. was published. Of late efforts have been 
made to give to the Laplanders of Russia, Sweden, and 
Norway versions in their respective vernacular, and 
thus there exist now, besides the Lappish version prop- 
er, the New Test. and Psalms in Nurwegian-Lapp, the 
gospel of Matthew in Swedish-Lapp, and the same gos- 
pel in Rass-Lapp. See Bible of Every Land, p. 322; 
QuAXIAXN Version. (B. P.) 

La Poype (de Vertrieu), JEAN CLAUDE DE, a 
French prelate, was born in 1655, of an ancient family 
of Poitou. He became vicar to M. de St. Georges, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, and in 1702 was called to the episcopal 
see of Beziers. This he refused, and the same year be- 
came bishop of Poictiers. In 1716 he was one of the 
prelates who signed the article demanding of the pope 
an explanation of the bull Unigenitus, He died Feb. 
3, 1732, near Poictiers. He was in part author of an es- 
timable work entitled, Compendivsa Institutiones Theo- 
logice: (Puictiers, 1708). ‘The questions are here treated 
with great precision and method. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Lara, Davuww be, a Jewish writer of Portuguese de- 
ecent, who died at Hamburg in 1674, is the author of, 
MIWID ANS, a Talmudico-Rabbinic lexicon (Hamburg, 
1667) :—"113 de Convenientia Vocabulorum Rabbini- 
corum (Amsterdam, 1638). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 222; 
De’ Roesi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl. p. 174 3q.; 
Perles, David Cohen de Lara's Rabbinisches Lexikon 
(Breslau, 1868). (B. P.) 

Lararium, that part of an ancient Roman house 
which was appropriated to the Lares (q. v.), and where 
the morning devotions were offered up. 

Larentalia, a festival among the ancient Romans, 
which was held in honor of Acca Larentia (q.v.). It 
was also observed in honor of the Lares generally. 

La Roche (Arsvox) Charles Antoine de, a 
French prelate, was born at the chateau of Mainsat, 
Feb. 17, 1697. He was at first canon of St. Peter's at 
Macon, and vicar-general] of Limoges, before being con- 


successively the sees of Tarbes, 1729, Toulouse, 1740, 
Narbonne, 1752, before being appointed grand almoner, 
July 18, 1760, and archbishop of Rheims, Dec. 5, 1762. 
He was created cardinal in 1771, invested the following 
year with the abbey of St. Germain - des - Près, and 
consecrated Louis XVI on Trinity Sunday, June 11, 
1775, having previously baptized him, given to him 
his first communion, and confirmed his union with 
Marie Antoinette of Austria. He presided over all the 
assemblies of the clergy of France from 1760 to 1775, 
having assisted at all the preceding assemblies from 
1735. He was at the time of his death dean of the 
French episcopacy, having as his coadjutor Alexander 
Angelique, of Talleyrand Perigord, afterwards archbish- 
op of Paris. He was distinguished for his modest piety 
and extreme benevolence. He died at Paris, Oct. 27, 
1777. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


La Roche (Arson), Ralph de, a French prel- 
ate, was born about 1160. He was a Cistercian monk, 
was at first abbot of Igny, in the diocese of Rheims, and 
in 1224 was deemed worthy to succeed St. Bernard at 
Clairvaux. Having occupied this see for eight years, 
he was called to govern the Church of Agen, from 
which Gregory IX transferred him, in 1235, to the met- 
ropolitan see of Lyons. Here he died March 5, 1236. 
His memory is celebrated March 5, and he is called the 
Happy Ralph de la Roche. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 


La Rochefoucauld, Dominique de, count of 
St. Elpis, a French prelate, was born in 1713 at St. El- 
pis, in the diocese of Mende. He was a descendant of 
a poor and ignorant branch of the house of La Roche- 
foucauld, which the bishop of Mendes, of Choiseul, dis- 
covered in one of his pastoral visits, Frédéric Jérome 
de la Rochefoucauld, archbishop of Bourges, made known 
this discovery, and took upon himself the direction of 
the studies of young Dominique. He placed him at 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and having made him 
grand - vicar, gave him the archbishopric of Alby in 
1747. Being a member of the assemblies of the clergy 
in 1750 and 1755, he zealously defended the rights of 
the Gallican Church, and was invested with the abbey 
of Cluny in 1757, Two years later he was transferred 
to the see of Rouen, and in 1778 made cardinal. Elect- 
ed deputy of the clergy of the bailiwick of Rouen to 
the States-General in 1789, he came out strongly against 
the principles of the revolution. He was one of the 
signers of the protest of Sept. 12, 1791, against the in- 
novations made by the national assembly in the mat- 
ter of religion. In the preceding April he had pub- 
lished a pastoral instruction, which the tribunal of 
Rouen had torn and burned, as being contrary to the 
laws of the constituent assembly. After Aug. 10, 1792, 
the cardinal La Rochefuucauld retired to Germany, and 
died at Munster, Sept. 2, 1800. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générule, 8. V. 


La Rochefoucauld, Francois de, a French 
prelate, was born at Paris, Dec. 8, 1558, being the son 
of Charles I, of La Rochefoucauld, count of Randan, and 
of Fulvie Pic de la Mirandole, lady of honor to the 
queen. He was destined by his uncles for the priest- 
hood, and completed his studies at the College of Cler- 
mont in a very brilliant manner. At the age of fifteen 
he was invested by the cardinal of Guise with the rich 
abbey of Tournus, and scarcely had he reached his 
twenty-seventh year when Henry III appointed him 
bishop of Clermont. Being a partisan of the Holy 
League, he sought to excite Auvergne in revolt against 
the king; but the inhabitants of Clermont revolted 
against their bishop, and he was obliged to take refuge 
at his chateau in Mozun. In 1589 the bishop of Cler- 
mont called an assembly of the states of his province 
at Billom. La Rochefoucauld addressed them in a ve- 
hement discourse, in which he accused the king of be- 
ing in harmony with the Protestants. This led the 
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assembly to embrace the side of the sacred union. His 
father, who governed in the League, was killed in 1590, 
and Henry IV abjured some years later. The bishop 
of Clermont yielded, and composed a work upon the spir- 
itual authority of the popes, remaining silent upon the 
temporal power. Some time after Martha Brussier ex- 
cited the wonder of the credulous world. Francois de 
la Rochefoucauld and his brother, Alexander, travelled 
from city to city, interrogating the evil spirits concern- 
ing the real presence of Jesus Christ in the eucharist. 
They were at length obliged to desist from this ridicu- 
lous business. François de la Rochefoucauld vielded, 
and in 1607 was made cardinal and bishop of Senlis, In 
1618 he became grand almoner of France, and in 1619 
of the abbey of St. Genevieve. In 1622 he was made 
president of the Cuuncil of the States, and charged with 
the reformation of the abbeys of France. This reform 
occupied the rest of his life. Ile died at the abbey of 
St. Genevieve, Feb. 14, 1645, and an elegant tomb was 
erected for him. Full of zeal for literature, La Roche- 
foucauld enriched various libraries with Greek and Lat- 
in MSS. He wrote, Statuts Synodauz pour [ Eglise de 
Clermont (1599) : — Stututs Synodauzx pour 0 Eglise de 
Senlis (Paris, 1621):—De l'Autorité de l'Eglise en ce 
qui Concerne lu Foi et la Religion (ibid. 1603, 1604). His 
Life was written by La Marinière (Paris, 1647). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

La Rochefoucauld (Bayr«rs), Frangois Jo- 
seph de, a French prelate, was born at Angofileme in 
1735. He was bishop of Beauvais in 1772, and by this 
title peer of France, and was sent by the clergy of the 
bailiwick of Clermont, in Beauvais, to the States-General, 
which became the constituent assembly. He there de- 
fended the privileges of the clergy. Chabot having 
denounced him before the legislative assembly as taking 
part in an anti-revolutionary meeting, he fled with his 
brother, the bishop of Saintes, to the house of their sis- 
ter, the abbess of Soissons, and then started for Paris. 
They were arrested at Carmes, and assassinated at Paris, 
Sept. 2, 1792. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biag. Générale, 8. v. 


La Rochefoucauld, Frédéric Jérome de 
Roye de, a French prelate, was born July 16, 1701. 
He was son of Frangnis de la Rochefoucauld, of Roye, 
count of Rouncy. He embraced the ecclesiastical call- 
ing, and in 1729 was called to the archbishopric of 
Bourges, Elected coadjutor of the abbey of Cluny in 
1738, he became titular abbot in 1747, by the death of 
the cardinal of Auvergne. The same year he was made 
cardinal, and the following vear was sent to Rome as 
ambassador. In 1755 the king appointed him to the 
abbey of St. Vandrille, and charged him at the same 
time with the schedule of benefices. He presided over 
the assemblies of the clergy in 1750 and 1755. In 1756 
Louis XV made him grand almoner. He died April 
29, 1757. He was a prelate of mild and conciliatory 
character. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biong. Générale, 8. v. 


La Rochefoucauld (Barers), Pierre Louis 
de, a French prelate, brother of Francois Joseph, was 
born in 1744 in the diocese of Perigueux, In 1770 he 
was made commendatory prior of Nanteuil by the car- 
dinal La Rochefoucauld, and general agent of the clergy 
in 1775, which office he held until 1780. In 1782 he 
was called to the bishopric of Saintes. Being sent to 
the States-Gencral by the jurisdiction of the seneschal 
of Saintes, he voted at the national assembly with the 
minority. Having taken flight with his brother, the 
bishop of Beauvais, he perished with him at Paris, in 
the prison of Carmes, Sept. 2, 1792. See Hoefer, Nouv, 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


La Rocheposay, Henat Lovis Chasteignier de, a 
French prelate, son of Louis Chasteignier, was born Sept, 
6, 1577, at Tivoli, Italy. Having been educated by the 
celebrated Scaliger, he received at Rome the four minor 
orders in 1596, and the priesthood at Paris at the hand 
of Henry de Gondi, who was then cardinal of Retz. Co- 
adjutor of Geoffroi de St. Blin, bishop of Poictiers, he 
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succeeded him in 1611, and bore witness three years 
later to his fidelity to the king by opposing the entrance 
of the prince of Conde and his troops. The conduct of 
this prelate appears little in confurmity with the can- 
ons, and gave rise, on the part of the celebrated Jean 
du Vergier de Hauranne, abbot of St. Cyran, to a de- 
fence, ingenious as well as paradoxical: A pologie pour 
Messire Henri Chastesgnier de la Rocheposay, etc. (1615). 
La Rocheposay assisted at the assembly which was held 
at Rouen in 1627, under the presidency of Gaston of 
France, then at the synod of Bordeaux, and at the gen- 
era] assembly of the clergy in 1628. He occupied him- 
self zealously in trying to purge Poitou of the doctrines 
of Calvin. He died July 30, 1651, leaving several works, 
as Recueil des A xiomes de Philosophie et de Théologie : — 
Rémarques Françaises sur Si. Matthieu (Poictiers, 1619): 
—Ezercitationes tn Marcum, Lucam, Joannem et Acta 
Apostolorum, etc. (ibid. 1626) :—Jn Genesim (1628) :— 
in Librum Job (eod.):—IJn Exodum et in Libros Nu- 
merorum, Josue et Judicum (1629) :—In Prophetas Ma- 
Jores et Minores (1630) :— Dissertationes Ethico-Politi- 
cæ. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Laron (or Loron), JourDAIN pr, a French prel- 

ate, was at first provost of St. Leonard, which position 
he occupied until the death of Girard, bishop of Lim- 
oges, Several competitors claimed the succession to 
Girard, but Jourdain de Laron obtained it, and the duke 
of Aquitania conducted him in triumph to his episcopal 
city. He was the sub-deacon, but in two years was or- 
dained deacon, priest, bishop, by Islon, bishop of Saintes, 
assistant of the archbishop of Bordeaux and Boson, 
Arnauld, Isombert. This ordination was nvt partici- 
pated in by the archbishop of Bourges, who had Lim- 
oges in his province. The archbishopric of Bourges 
lens at that time occupied by Gauslin, son of Hugh 
Capet, and therefore brother of king Robert; and he, 
through jealousy, caused the excommunication of Jour- 
dain and his whole diocese. Jourdain, after a time, 
made a journey to the Holy Land. On bis return, in 
1028, he consecrated his cathedral. In 1081, at the 
Council of Bourges, he discoursed against the armed 
hordes which devastated the country, which discourse 
was resented by the bishops. He died in 1052. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Larroque, PATRICE, a French spiritualistic philos- 
opher, was born in 1801 at Beaume. He had taught 
with great success at different colleger, and was succes- 
sively rector at Cahors, Limoges, and Lyona, The last 
position he held till 1849, when some differences arose 
between him and archbishop Bonald. In 1851 he took 
his dismission, and died at Paris in 1879. He pub- 
lished, Cours de Philosophie: — Examen Critique des 
Doctrines de la Religion Chrétienne (1859), a kind of 
manifesto of deism :— Rénovation Religieuse (1860), a 
kind of religious programme of the future, destined to 
unite all on the ruins of positive religion. See Dumur, 
in the Révue Chrétienne, 1861, p. 581 9q.; Lichtenberger, 
Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Larsow, Friepricn, a German Orientalist, who 
died at Berlin, Oct. 3, 1870, is the author of, De Dialec- 
torum Linguw Syriace Reliquiis (Berlin, 1841) :— Des 
heiligen Athanasius, Bischof von Alexandria, Festbriefe 
(Leipsic, 1852) :— Dee Genesis übersetzt und schwierige 
Stellen erläutert (Berlin, 1843). (B. P.) 

Larue, Charles de, a French Benedictine, was 
born at Corbie, July 12, 1684, and joined his order at 
Meaux. Being charged by Montfaucon with the edi- 
tion of the works of Origen, he only succeeded in pub- 
lishing the first two volumes, While superintending 
the print of the third volume, he was seised with a 
paralytic stroke, and died Oct. 5, 1789, at Paria. See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, a. v. 
(B. P.) j 

Larue, Vinoent de, a French theologian, nephew 
of the foregoing, was also born at Corbie. He coatin- 
ued the work commenced by Sabathier, Bidtiorum Sa- 
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crorum Latine Versionis Antiqua seu Versio Vetus 
Italica (Rheims, 1743-49, 8 vols.) Larue died at St. 
Germain-des- Prés, March 29,1762. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Lasaulx, Amalie von, a Roman Catholic phi- 
lanthropist, sister of Ernst (q. v.), was born at Coblentz 
in 1815. She joined the Sisters of St. Borromeo, and 
as sister Augustine was made mother superior at Nancy. 
She was sent, in 1849, to Bonn, and took charge of 
tbe hospital of St. John the Baptist. In the German 
wars against Schleswig and Austria, and during the 
Franco-German war of 1870, she proved herself a true 
Samaritan. Her early education, which she received 
from pupils of Hermes, whose views were condemned at 
Rome, her connection with the Catholic professors of 
the University of Bonn, who refused to subscribe to the 
decisions of the Vatican council, led her to oppose the 
papal dogmas. She cared not for the menaces of the 
Ultramontanes, but followed her calling as before. Her 
self-denying and faithful attention to her onerous du- 
ties finally broke down her health. While on her bed of 
sickness, the general mother superior of Nancy demand- 
ed of her that she should recant and accept the Vatican 
decrees, but she would not yield. At last she was 
obliged to leave the place of her lifelong activity, and 
died in 1872. When she was dead, the dress of the 
order was taken from her corpse. See Reinken, A malie 
von Lasaulr (Bonn, 1878); Lecoultre, Courte Notice sur 
Amélie de Lasaulz (Paris, 1879); Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, a v. (B. P.) 

Lasaulx, Ernst von, a German antiquarian, was 
born at Coblentz, March 16, 1805. He studied at Bonn 
and Munich, spent some time at Vienna, Rome, Athens, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem, was in 1835 professor of 
philology at Wurzburg, in 1844 professor at Munich, 
and was deposed in 1847. In 1848 he was a member 
of the German National Assembly, and went with the 
Roman Catholic fraction in all religious questions. In 
1849 he was reappointed to his professorship, and died 
May 10,1861. He published, Der Untergang des Helle- 
nismus durch die christlichen Kaiser (Munich, 1854) :— 
Die Philosophie der schönen Künste ( 1860): — Ueber 
die theologische Grundlage aller philosophischen Systeme 
(1856) — Wahrheit der Thatsachen gegriindeter Philoso- 
phie der Geschichte (eod.): — Des Sokrates Leben, Lehre 
und Tod (1857):—Die prophetische Kraft der mensch- 
lichen Seele in Dichtern und Denkern (1858). The last 
four books were put on the papal index. See Holland, 
Erinnerungen an Ernst von Lasaulx (Munich, 1861). 
(B. P.) 


La Saussaye, Danii CHANTEPIE DE, a Walloon 
preacber and Dutch publicist, was born at La Haye, 
Dee. 10, 1818. He studied at Levden, was preacher at 
the Walloon Church in Leeuwarde (1842-48), and at 
Leyden (1848-62). Here he edited a periodical enti- 
tled Ernst en Vrede (1853-58), in which he defended 
the ethical principle and supernatural in Christianity 
against the so-called “modern theolugy,” inaugurated 
by J. H. Scholten. In 1862 he accepted a call to Rot- 
terdam, where he edited another journal. In 1872 he was 
called to the chair of dogmatics and Biblical theology, 
which was formerly occupied by P. Hofstede de Groot, 
and died shortly afterwards, Feb, 13, 1874, doctor of 
theology, a distinction conferred on him by the Bonn 
University in 1858. He published, L'Existence Perma- 
mente du People Juif Expliquée par son Avenir (Ley- 
den, 1849) — Témoignages contre 0 Esprit du Siecle (Am- 
sterdam and Leyilen, 1852) :—Réflerions sur I'Essence 
et les Besoins de l'Église (Leyden, 1855) :— A ppréciation 
de la Doctrine de l'Église Réformée, de J. H. Scholten 
(Utrecht, 1859): — Etudes Bibliques (1859-61) :— La 
Crise Religieuse en Hollande (Leyden, 1860) :— Sermons 
(Leyden and Rotterdam, 1860-66, 5 vols.) :—/even en 
Rigting, i.e. Life and Tendency (Rotterdam, 1865) :— Le 
Surnature dans [ Histoire (Groningen, 1874). See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s v. (B, P.) 
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Lasharon. Concerning this place Keil remarks 
(Commentary, Josh. xii, 18), “ Knobel supposes it to be 
the place called Saruneh, to the west of the lake of 
Tiberias, and conjectures that the name has been con- 
tracted from Lassaron by the apheresis of the liquid. 
This is quite possible, if only we could look for Lasha- 
ron so far to the north, Bachiene and Rosenmiiller 
imagine it to be the village of Sharon, in the celebrated 
plain of that name, between Lydda and Arsof.” Nev- 
ertheless, Conder (Tent Work, ii, 388) and Trelawney 
Saunders (Map of the O. T.) adopt the above position 
at Sarona, which is laid down on the Ordnance Map at 
six miles west of the south end of the sea of Galilee, 
and described in the accompanying Memoirs (i, 414, 
quoting from Guérin) thus, “The houses are rudely 
built on two hillocks, which lie round a valley watered 
by a spring, which is contained in a sort of square 
chamber, the roof of which is formed of large slaba, and 
which is preceded by a large vaulted chamber in very 
regular cut stones, the whole of ancient appearance.” 
Eusebius and Jerome state (Onomast. s. v. Sarona) that 
the region between Tabor gnd the lake of Tiberias was 
called Sharon in their time. 


Lassen, CHRISTIAN, a famous German Orientalist, 
was born Oct. 22, 1800, at Bergen, Norway. He studied 
at Christiana, Heidelberg, and Bonn, spent some vears 
at London and Paris copying and comparing Indian 
MSS., and published with Burnouf the Essai sur le 
Puli (Paris, 1826). Having returned to Bonn, he 
commenced his academical career by publishing Com- 
mentatio Geographica atque Historica de Pentapota- 
miu Indica (Bonn, 1827). In 1830 he was made pro- 
fessor, and died May 8, 1876. He published editions of 
Jayadeva's Gifagovinda (1837): — Gymnosophista, sive 
Indice Philosophia Documenta (1832):— Anthologia 
Sanscritica (1838; new edition by Gildemeister, 1865, 
1868): — Institutiones Lingue Pracriticæ (1837); but 
his main work is /ndische AUerthumskunde (1844-62, 
4 vols.; 2d ed. vol. i, 1866; vol. ii, 1873). In his Die 
alipersischen Keilinschriften (1836) he deciphered for 
the first time the cuneiform inscriptions, (B. P.) 

Lassenius, JoHANN, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Waldau, in Pomerania, April 26, 1686. He 
studied at different universities, and travelled exten- 
sively. On account of his writings against the Jesuits 
he was imprisuned at Vienna. He was taken to the 
Turkish frontier for the purpose of being sold as a 
slave to the Turks, but he managed to escape. He 
took his degree as doctor of theology at Greifswalde, 
was appointed court-preacher at Copenhagen, and died 
Aug. 29, 1692. He was a very prolific writer, and wrote 
a great many ascetical works. See Moller, Cimbria 
Litterata; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 769. (B. P.) 


Lathrop, Jonx, D.D., a Unitarian minister, was 
born in Norwich, Conn., May 17, 1740. He graduated 
at Princeton Cullege in 1763. For some months after 
his graduation he was engaged as assistant teacher in 
Moor's Indian School at Lebanon, Conn., and at the 
same time studied theology. He was licensed soon 
after this, labored as a missionary among the Indians, 
and in 1767 was invited to settle both at Taunton and 
Reading. In 1768 he accepted a call to become pastor 
of the Old North Church in Boston, preaching in that 
city until his death, Jan. 14, 1816. He became a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Harvard University in 1778. 
He was also one of the counsellors of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, and president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational Charitable Society. His 
publications consisted of single sermons, See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 68. 

Latil, Jean Bapriste MAKIK ANNE ANTOINE, duke 
de, a French prelate, was born in one of the Isles of Sainte 
Marguerite, March 6, 1761. Being destined for the ec- 
clesiastical calling, he entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice 
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at Paris, and was ordained priest in 1784. Shortly after 
he was appointed grand-vicar of the bishop of Vence, 
who charged him with representing him at the bailiwick 
assembly of his diocese at the convocation of the States- 
General. On the breaking-out of the French Revolu- 
tion Latil refused to take the oath of the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy, and withdrew to Coblentz, but in 
1792, having returned to France, he was arrested at 
Montfort l’ Amaury, and remained for some time in the 
prisons of that city. Having recovered his liberty, he 
retired to Germany, and settled at Düsseldorf, where he 
devoted himself to preaching. He had determined to 
set out for America, when the count of Artois sent for 
him, in 1794, and made him almoner. Latil from this 
time never left this prince, and at the restoration be- 
came his chief almoner. Appointed bishop of Amyclea, 
tn partibus infidelium, he was consecrated April 7, 1816; 
became bishop of Chartres in 1821, and archbishop of 
Rheims, Aug. 11, 1824. He consecrated Charles X in 
the metropolis of Rheims, May 29, 1825. He was made 
a peer of France in 1828, made count by Charles X, and 
also minister of state. Pope [eo XII made him car- 
dinal, March 12, 1826, and the king gave him the title 
of duke. The same vear he signed the declaration of 
the clergy of France touching the independence of the 
temporal power in civil matters. He was accused, how- 
ever, of being a great partisan of the Jesuits, and of 
urging Charles X to adopt measures which aided the 
revolution of July. In view of this Latil fled to Eng- 
land. He soon returned to France and maintained his 
episcopal see, but refused the oath as peer of France. 
He died at Geminos in December, 1839, See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s v. 


Latimer, James ELisan, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 7, 1826. 
He graduated from Wesleyan University in 1848, and 
the same year became teacher of languages in New- 
berry Seminary, Vt., and of Latin and geology in Gen- 
esee Weslevan Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; in 1851 princi- 
pal of New Hampshire Conference Seminary, Northfield, 
N. H.; in 1854 principal of Fort Plain Seminary, N. Y.; 
in 1858 joined East Genesce Conference, and was pas- 
tor in Elmira and Rochester, where he made a deep 
and permanent impression by his learning and devo- 
tion. After this he travelled and studied in Europe. 
In 1869 he became pastor of a Church in Penn Yan, 
N. Y.; in 1870 professor of historic theology in school 
of theology of Boston University, and in 1874 dean and 
professor of systematic theology in the same school. 
He died at Auburndale, Mass., Nov. 27, 1884. Professor 
Latimer took high rank as a student of German litera- 
ture. He possessed a genial temper, and was greatly be- 
loved by all under his instruction. His sermons, essays, 
and lectures are highly commended. See Alumni Rec- 
ord of Wesl, Univ. 1881, p. 91; Meth. Rev. March, 18386. 


Latinus, Latixivs, an Italian critic, was born at 
Viterbo in 1518. He acted as secretary to cardinals 
Farnese and Colonna at Rome, and died Jan. 21, 1598. 
He wrote, Observationes et Emendutiones in Tertullia- 
num :—Biblivihecu Sacra et Profuna (edited by D. Ma- 
cer, Rome, 1659) :—Epistole, Conjectura@ et Observationes 
Sucra Profanaque Eruditione Omata (2 vols.). See 
Freher, Theatrum Eruditorum ; Teissier, Eloges des Sa- 
vuns; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Latonius, BAarTHOLOMÆUS, a German controver- 
sial writer, was born at Arlon, Luxemburg, in 1485. He 
taught Latin at Treves, and rhetoric at Cologne and Frei- 
burg. In 1534 he was called to Paris, and visited Italy 
in 1539. In 1541 he was appointed counsellor at the 
electoral court of Treves, with his residence at Coblentz, 
and died in 1566. Of his controversial writings we 
mention, Responsio ad Epistolam Buceri (1548) :—Ad- 
versus Bucerum de Controversits Quibusdum Altera De- 
JSensio : —Responsio ad Convicia et Calumnias Petri Da- 
theni (concerning the communion and the sacrifice of 
the mass, Fraukfort, 1558): — De Docta Simplicitute 
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Prima Ecclesia (1559). At the instance of the em- 
peror Charles V, he also took part in the Ratisbon Col- 
loquy in 1546, and was appointed by him imperial coun- 
sellor in 1548. See Du Pin, Bibl. Eccles. xxvi, 145 99.; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Wagen- 
mann, in Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Lat6na, in Greek mythology, was the daughter of 
Coeus and Phabe, therefore a Titanide. Being loved 
by Jupiter, she reaped the hatred of Juno. The latter 
took an oath from the earth not to grant Latona a 
place, and persecuted her by the frightful dragon 
Python. Everywhere the earth refused to receive her. 
At last an island, Delos, arose from the sea, which had 
not existed when Juno exacted the oath, where Diana, 
hardly born, assisted her mother in the birth of her 
twin brother Apollo. Being one of the oldest goddesses, 
she was everywhere highly worsbipped. Apollo and 
Diana would not forgive the smallest insult to their 
mother, as is fully shown by the fate of Niobe, with 
whom she had stood on intimate friendship. Herodo- 
tus relates that she was also worshipped in Egypt. 


Latour (D’Aucvergne Lauragais), Hucuxs Roserr 
Jean CHARLES DK, a French prelate, was born at the 
chateau of Auzeville, near Toulouse, Aug. 14, 1768. In 
the care of his uncle, a canon of Castres, he went to 
Paris, where he entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and pursued a course of theology under Emery. In 
1792 and 1793 he was secretly ordained sub - deacon, 
deacon, and priest by the bishop of Limoges of Argen- 
tre. He refused the oath to the civil constitution of 
the clergy, and withdrew to Picardy, to the house of 
his aunt, the countess of Vergy, and there performed 
secretly the offices of his ministry at Amiens. He was 
finally arrested and thrown into prison. A contrac- 
tor of the republican army rescued him by taking 
him into his service. The first consul appointed him 
bishop of Arras, May 9, 1802. The young bishop re- 
constructed his diocese, and founded in it all sorts of 
institutions, On all occasions he manifested his admi- 
ration for the chief of the state, who had restored peace 
to the Church, and advanced the glory of France. The 
events of 1814 modified his opinions, and on April 8 he 
sent his approval to the act of forfeiture of the emperor. 
The restoration brought to him an offer of the bishop- 
ric of Rheims, which he refused. The government of 
July offered still more important archbishoprics. La- 
tour wished to remain in his see, but accepted the Ro- 
man purple, Dec. 14, 1840. He died July 20, 1851. He 
left some catechisms, sermons, etc. See Hoefer, Nowe. 
Biog. Générale, & v. 

Latuinus, Saint, traditionary first bishop of Seer, 
commemorated June 20, is said to have been sent into 
Gaul by Clement of Rome, and is assigned to some pe- 
riod earlier than A.D. 500. He is believed to be the 
saint popularly known as S. Lain, whom the Bollandists 
place at the beginning of the second century. 


Lau, JOHANN TEODOR, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Schleswig in 1818 In 1843 be 
was appointed second pastor at Hettstadt, near Ha- 
sum, in 1855 pastor at Ottensen, near Altona, and died 
Dec. 20, 1878, He is the author of, Gregor I, der Grosse, 
nuch seinem Leben und Lehre geschildert (Leipsic, 1855) : 
— Reformationsgeschichte in Schleswig (Hamburg, 1867). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 770. (B. P.) 

Laub, Harpenack Orro Konnrap, bishop of Vi 
borg, was born in 1805. Having completed his theo- 
logical studies, he was appointed to a pastorate in the 
isle of Funen. In 1854 he was made bishop of Viborg, 
and held this position till 1877, when feeble health 
obliged him to retire from his ecclesiastical duties, He 
apent the remainder of his life at Copenhagen, and died 
May 27, 1882. He was highly honored by the con- 
— as well as by the ministers of his diocese. 
(B. P.) 


L'Aubespine, Gabriel de. See Avnzarnm. 
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L'Aubespine, Sebastien de, a French prelate 
and diplomatist, was born in Beauce in 1518. His high 
ability won for him from Francis I the gift of many 
ecclesiastical benefices, especially that of the abbey of 
Base Fontaine, in the diocese of Troyes. Being sent 
to Switzerland, he there combated the influence of the 
emperor, in 1543. At the Diet of Worms, he prepared 
the work of the honorary ambassador, the count of 
Grignan, a man more distinguished by his ancestry 
than by his own merit (1545). Henry II afterwards 
sent him to negotiate with the people of Strasburg in 
1348, and to modify the treaty of alliance with the 
Helvetian cantons, On his return to France he was 
charged with an embassy to Flanders, but he soon re- 
sumed his former functions in Switzerland, and still 
negotiated with ability and honor. Then he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Philip H of Spain. From 1558 
he held the bishopric of Limoges, in which city he al- 
ready held the rich abbey of St. Martial. After render- 
ing various services to the king, and being driven from 
the court, he withdrew to Limoges, and devoted all his 
attention to works of pietv connected with the episco- 
pecy. Here he died in 1582, and was interred in his 
cathedral. For mention of his works see Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, & v. 


Lauder, Alexander, a Scotch prelate, was rector 
of Ratho, promoted to the see of Dunkeld in May, 1440, 
and died Oct. 11 following. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 87. 

Lauder, George, a Scotch prelate, was vicar of 
Crail in 1425, and was afterwards master, or preceptor, 
of the Hospital of St. Leonard's. He was promoted to 
the bishopric of Argyle as early as 1427, and was still 
bishop in 1462. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 287. 


Lauder, Robert, a Scotch prelate, was probably 
promoted to the see of Dunblane in 1448, and in 1451 
was sent jointly with the bishops of Glasgow and Mo- 
ray into England. He was probably bishop there in 
1465. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 177. 


Lauder, Thomas, a Scotch prelate, was preferred 
to the sce of Dunkeld in 1452, which see he retained 
until 1476, when he resigned his charge on account of 
advanced age. He died Nov. 4, 1481. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 89. 


Lauder, William, a Scotch prelate, was preferred 
to the see of Glasgow in 1408. He was bishop there 
aod lord chancellor, April 14, 1424. He died about 1426. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 248. 

Laudisti, a society which was instituted in Flor- 
ence, in 1316, for the performance of religious lauds. 
The society still exists, and is in active operation. 


Laue, Jonans Gottrrixp, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Dec. 20, 1683. He studied at 
Leipeic, was in 1708 con-rector at Quedlinburg, in 1710 
deacon, in 1715 pastor at Diffurt, and died May 30, 
1721. He wrote, Meditationes Exegetico- practice :— 
Apparatus Exegetico -homileticus : — Historia Arcune 
Veteris Testamenti ad Judic. II et 1 Sam. ITI :— Disput. 
an Turrium et Campanarum Usus in Ecclesia Deo Dis- 
pliceat? See Leporinus, Germania Literata Vivens ; 
Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Laufeia, in Norse mythology, was a Jote-woman, 
the wife of the giant Farbaute, and the mother of Loke, 
the evil one among the Asas. 


Launawater, in the mythology of the Finns, was 
an evil goddess, whose children were the plagues and 
sicknesses of men. 


Launoy, MATTHIEU DR, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was burn at Ferté-Alais, but embraced the Refor- 
mation at Geneva in 1560, and was admitted to the 
evangelical ministry. He was pastor at Heidelberg in 
1573, afterwards at Sedan, where he had adulterous re- 
lations with one of his cousins, and was thus obliged to 
leave the place. Being excommunicated, he abjured 
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Protestantism, and became one of the most furious 
preachers of the League. To justify his second apostasy 
he published, Défense de Launoy (Paris, 1578), and 
Déclurution et Refutation, ete. (1579). To secure the 
favor of the Catholics, he published Réponse Chrétienne 
a xzxw Articles, etc. (1581). In consideration of his 
return to the Church of Rome, he was made canon of 
St."Gervais de Soissons, and, with Boucher, was one of 
the first four pillars of the League. He belonged to the 
council of sixteen who decreed the assassination of 
president Brisson. After the capitulation of Paris, 
Launoy went to Flanders, where he probably died. See 
Labitte, De la Démocratie Chez les Prédicateurs de la 
Ligue et lu France Protestante; Lichtenberger, Encyklop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s8. v. (B. P.) 

Laurel, a plant which was sacred to Apolo, the 
god of prophecy, and much used by those who pretend- 
ed to inspiration. The heads of ancient seers’ were 
usually adorned with laurel wreathe, while they carried 
in their hands a laurel branch as a magic wand. The 
heads of victors in the national games were also crowned 
with laurel wreaths; hence the expression, “ winning 
the laurels.” 


Laurence (1), a Scotch prelate, was elected bishop 
of the see of the Isles in 1249, but was drowned the 
same year. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 299. 


Laurence (2), a Scotch prelate, was made bishop 
of the see of Argyle about 1261. About 1269 he rati- 
fied to the monks of Paisley the churches of Kilfinan 
and Kilkeran. He was still bishop in 1299, See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 286. 


Laurent, JoHANN THEODOR, a French prelate, was 
born July 6, 1804, at Aix-la-Chapelle. He made him- 
self especially conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Hermesians (q. v.), and in recognition of his merits he 
was appuinted bishop of Cherson, in partibus infidelium., 
As he could not reside in Hamburg, where he intended 
to live, he went to Rome, and was in 1841 appointed 
apostolic-vicar at Luxemburg, but was recalled, in 1848, 
on account of his too rigorous procedure. He retired to 
Simpelvelde, in the province of Limburg, and died Feb. 
20, 1884. (B. P.) 

Laurentia. See Acca. 


Laurentie, Pizrak SkBasTIKN, a French Roman 
Catholic historian and publicist, was born Jan. 21, 1793, 
at Houg (department of Gers). In 1817 he was pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the Collége Stanislas in Paris, and 
in 1818 professor of history at the Polytechnic Institute. 
In 1823 he was appointed inspector-general of the pub- 
lic schools, but he lost this position in 1826 on account 
of his opposition to the ministry headed by Villéle, 
whom he had attacked in his journal, La Quotidienne. 
Laurentie now devoted himself entirely to his journal, 
which, for a time, was called L’ Union Monurchique, and 
after 1848 merely L'Union. Laurentie died at Paris, 
Feb. 9, 1876. Besides his articles, he published, De la 
Justice au xix Siècle (1822) :— De l' Origine et de la Cer- 
tiude des Connaisances Humaines (1826) :— Introduction 
à la Philosophie (1829) :—Théorie Cutholiques des Sci- 
ences (1836; 4th ed. 1846) :— Histoire de France (1841- 
43, 8 vols.):—Les Rois et le Pupe (1860):—Rome et le 
Pape (eod.):— Histoire de [Empire Romain (1861-62, 
4 vols.) :— L'A théisme Scientifique (1862) :— Le Livre de 
M. Renan sur la Vie de Jésus (1863). See Lichtenber- 
ger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Laurentii, Lavrentius, a German hymn-writer, 
was born June 8, 1660, at Husum, in Holstein, and died 
May 29, 1722, at Bremen. He published Evangelia 
Melodicu, or spiritual hymns and songs, according to 
the Christian vear, some of which have been trans- 
lated into English; thus, Du wesentliches Wort (“O 
thou essential Word,” in Lyra Germ, i, 15):— Wer tm 
Herzen will erfuhren (“Ia thy heart athiret to know,” 
in Lyra Germ, ii, 45):—Jesus wus hat dich getrieben 
(“ Jesus! what was that which drew thee,” in Hymns 
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from the Land of Luther, p. 79) :—Fliesst ihr Augen, | theologian of Poland, was born at Fraustadt, Oct. 20, 


“fliesst von Thränen (ibid. p. 92):—Ermuntert euch thr | 


Frommen (ibid. p. 51). (B. P.) 

Laurentius, Saint. In early 
Christian art St. Laurence usual- 
ly carries a copy of the goepels, 
to denote his office of deacon. 
In the Church of St. Laurence, in 
Agro Verano, at Rome, there is 
a mosaic of the 6th century, rep- 
resenting the martyr with an 
open book in his hand, on which 
may be read the words “ disper- 
sit, dedit pauperibus ” (Ciampini, 
Vet. Mon. tab. lxvi, 2), in allusion 
to bis kindness to the poor. 


Laurentius, a Scotch prel- 
ate, was promoted to the see of 
Dunblane in 1160, and was wit- 
ness to a charter tu the abbey of 
Dunfermline. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 170. 


Laurentius, Jacob, a 
Dutch theologian, who died at 
Amsterdam, March 19, 1664, is 
the author of, Re/utatio Tripur- 
tita Fabulæ Paupisticæ de Purgatorio, Limbo Patrum et 








Ug 


Early — — 
of St. Laurence. 


Puerorum: — Comment, in Epist. Jacobi ac Utramque | 


Petri: — Expositio Septem Epistolarum quas Johannes 
in Insula Puthmo Scripsit:—Apologia Catechesis Hei- 
delbergensis contra Coppensteinium: —Lxplicatio in Loca 
Dificiliora Epistolarum Pauli: — Expositio Historia 
Josephi Gen, rzxvi:—De Vera et Legitima S. Scripture 
et Patrum Auctoritate. See Witte, Diarium Biogra- 
phicum; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Laurentius, Paulus, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born March 80, 1551. He studied at 
Leipsic, was superintendent at Dresden, and died Jan. 
24, 1624, doctor of theology. He wrote, Erklärung und 
Auslegung der 2 Bücher Samuelis : —A uslegung des Pro- 
pheten Amos:—Predigten uber den Propheten Jona :— 
Erklärung des ævii Psalms :—Explicatio Symboli Atha- 
nasii, etc. See Witte, Diurium Eruditorum; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lauretti (or Laureti), Tommaso (called id Sici- 
liano), an eminent Sicilian painter, was born at Palermo 
about 1530, studied under Sebastiano del Piombo, and 
settled early in life at Bologna. He subsequently vis- 
ited Rome, at the invitation of Gregory XIII, to finish 
the ceiling of the Sala de Constantino. He was honored 
with the appointment of president of the Academy of 
St. Luke. He died about 1610. Among his principal 
works at Rome are the fresco paintings of the //tstory 
of Brutus; at Bologna are the Crotening of the Virgin, 
in Santa Mattia; the Resurrection, in San Giacomo Mag- 
giore. He died about 1592. See Spooner, Bing, Hist. 
of the Fine Arts,s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 

Laurie, Rosert, a Scotch prelate, was first minis- 
ter and then dean of Edinburgh. He was advanced to 
the see of Brechin about 1670. He was allowed to re- 
tain his deanery, and continued to exercise a particular 
ministry at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Edin- 
burgh until his death in 1677, See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 168. 

Lauterbach, Erhard, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, who died Dec. 16, 1649, at Naumburg, doctor 
of theology, is the author of, De Prædestinatione : -— De 
Persona Christi: —De Officio Christi Regio :—De Justi- 
ficutione Hominis Peccatoris Coram Deo:—De Tripu- 
dio Solis Paschali :—Syntagma de Precipuis Fidei Ar- 
ticulis. See Witte, Diurium Biographicum; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B, P.) 

Lauterbach, Samuel Friedrich, a Lutheran 


1662. He studied at Breslau and Wittenberg, and died 
at his native place, June 4, 1728. He is the author of, 
Ariano - Socinianismi Olim in Polonia (Frankfort and 
| Leipsic, 1725) :— Vita, Fuma et Fata Valerii Herbergeri. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 770; Jöcher, All- 
| gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 


Lavābo (/ will wash) is a term expressing the act 

| of washing the priest-celebrant’s fingers prior to the 
celebration of mass, This occurs in the English rite, 
by custom, after the offertory. The act is performed 
as a sign of the purity with which he should approach 

‘the altar. In the Roman rite, before the priest assumes 
the sacerdotal vestments, he washes the tips of his fin- 

| gers. This custom seems to have been almost univer- 
| sal. Whenever sacrifice was about to be offered, the 
| minister of the altar performed special ablutions. Such 
| customs were current among the Jews, having been ex- 








| 





Lavabo-dish. 
preasly enjoined by the law of Moses (Exod. xxx, 17- 
21). In the Western Church priests ordinarily recite 
the last six verses of Psalm xxvi during the act of 
washing, a practice which is referred to by several fa- 
thers, among others St.Clement and St.Cyril, and which 
became common throughout the whole Church about 
the 8th century. In St.Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures, 
that bishop remarks, “ You have seen the deacon pro- 
vide water for the priest of sacritice and presbyters 
around to wash their hands. ... That washing of hands 
is a symbol indicating that you ought to be pure from 
every sin and prevarication.” 


Lavalette, Louis pm Nooaret p'EPERNON, a 
French prelate, was born at Angofileme in 1593, and 
was the third and last son of the duke of Epernon. 
Being destined by his parents for the ecclesiastical call- 
ing, he was sent while very young to the abbeys of 
St. Mesmin of Gard, Bardona, in 1611; of Gimont, St. 
Victor de Marseille, the Grasse, etc., in 1621. As arch- 
bishop of Toulouse he assisted at the States-General 
held at Paris. Promoted to the Roman purple, Jan. 11, 
1621, he took part in the assembly of the clergy the 
same year, and of that held at Paris in 1625. In 1628 
he resigned the archbishopric of Toulouse in favor of 
Charles de Montchol, his former preceptor, and devoted 
himself to military service. At his death, which oc- 
curred Sept. 28, 1639, the pope refused him the honors 
customarily rendered to a cardinal, under the pretext 
that he had commanded the armies of the heretics 
against the Catholics, See Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Giné- 
rale, 8. V. 





LAVER 


Laver or ReGENERATION, a name sometimes given 
in the early Christian Church to baptism. 

Laverna, in Roman mythology, was a protecting 
goddess of thieves and deceivers at Rome, who had a 
temple near the Lavernalian gate. 


Law, James, a Scotch prelate, was promoted to the 
see of Orkney in 1606, where he continued until 1615, 
when he was translated to the bishupric of Glasgow. 
See Keith, Scottish Rishops, p. 227, 

Lawa Ailek, in the mythology of the Laplanders, 
was one of the three deities who are constant compan- 
ions of the sun. 


Lawkapatim, in Slavonic mythology, was wor- 
shipped by the Poles as a field-god, and bis favor en- 
treated befure ploughing. 

Lawrence, Francis Effingham, D.D., a Prot- 
entant Episcopal clergyman, was a graduate %f St. Paul’s 
College, at College Point, N. Y., and in 1852 of the 
General Theological Seminary ; in 1858 he was assistant 
minister of the Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York city, and remained such until 1859, when he was 
chosen rector, and continued in that relation until bis 
death, June 11, 1879, at the age of fifty-three years. 
See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 171. 


Lawrence, Samuel, D.D., an English Presby- 
terian clergyman, was born at Nantwich, Cheshire, in 
1693, His father was a Diseenting minister. He was 
educated at the Glasgow University, became tutor in 
the family of chief baron Ward, and settled as a min- 
ister first at Newcastle, Stafford, in 1714. In 1727 he 
became pastor at Newcastle-on-Tyne, but his health 
failing, in 1733, he had to go south, and settled at 
Moukwell Street, London, where he had a crowded au- 
dience fur many years, and his ministry was very suc- 
cessful. He was learned, serious, cheerful, modest and 
polite, zealous and pious. He died, Oct. 1, 1760, and 
Was interred in Bunbill Fields. See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, iii, 208. 

Lawson, Georce, D.D., an eminent Scotch divine, 

was born March 13, 1749, near West Linton, Peebles- 
shire. At twenty he had finished his studies, and was 
licensed to preach. In 1771 he was ordained pastor of 
the Bergher Secession Church at Selkirk, where he 
continued during the remainder of his life. For more 
than thirty years he was also professor of divinity in 
the school of theology at the same place, and died there 
Feb, 21, 1820. He was a man of marked ability, ex- 
tensive schularship, and earnest piety. Dr. Lawson 
published many volumes of Sermons and Lectures; also 
Discourses on the Whole Book of Esther, etc. (Edinb. 
1804, 12mo; Lond. 1809, 12mo) :— Lectures on the Whole 
Book of Ruth, etc. (Edinb. 1805, 12mo):— Lectures on 
the History of Joseph (1807, 2 vols, 12mo) :— Exposition 
of the Book of Proverbs (1821, 2 vols. 12mo; posth. pub. 
from 80 MS. vola, left by the author). See Macfarlane, 
Life (Edinb, 1861; N. Y. 1881). 

Layritsz, Fricpricn, a famous German hymnolo- 
gist, was born Jan. 30, 1808, at Nemmersdorf, in Upper 
Franconia. He studied at Erlangen, was in 1837 preach- 
er in Hirschlach, and died at Schwaningen, near Ans- 
pach, in 1859. He is the author of, Kern des deutschen 
Kirchengesanges (8d ed. Nördlingen, 1858-56) :— Litur- 
güuche Gemeindegesänge (1855) : — Geistliche Melodien 
meist aus dem 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (3d ed. Erlangen, 
1860) : — Die Liturgie eines vollständigen Hauptgottes- 
dienstes (1849). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 772; Koch, 
Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 53 sq. (B. P.) 

Levi, a Jewish scholar, was born in 1822 
at Filehne, duchy of Posen. He studied philosophy 
and Oriental languages at Berlin, and for twenty-five 
years was rabbi at Prenzlau. When Dr, L. Frankel 
(q. v.), the director of the Jewish rabbinical seminary, 
died, he was called in 1876 as his successor. Lazarus 
died April 16,1879. He was a great Talmudist, and a 
elever thinker. In 1877 he published a very inter- 
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esting brochure, Zur Charakteristik der talmudischen 
Ethik. (B. P.) 


is the ultimate immaterial element of the universe. 
is the absolute, regarded in association with material 
essences, and manifesting itself in virtue of such aaso- 
ciation as the cause of organization aud order. 
spirit of man is strictly of one substance with this prin- 
ciple. 
the Great Extreme. Beyond it, as the highest pinnacle 
of heaven, the one ultimate power, the entity without 
an opposite, no human thought is capable of soaring. 
“The absolute is like a stem shooting upwards; it. is 
parted into twigs; it puts out leaves and blossoms; forth 
it springs incessantly until its fruit is fully ripe; yet 
even then the power of reproduction never ceases to be 
latent in it. The vital juice is there; and so the abso- 
lute still works and works indefinitely. 
ders or can hinder its activity until the fruits have all 
been duly ripened, and activity gives place to rest.” 


born at Middletown, Vt., April 28, 1801. 
Church in 1815, and was ordained in October, 1826, over 
the Church at Cornwall. 
were in Middlebury, Fredonia, Wyoming, Hamilton, and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Middletown, Conn, 
life closed Jan, 23, 1869. See Cathcart, Baptist Ency- 
clop. p.676. (J. C. S.) 


LEBLANC 


Lazzari, Donato. See BRAMANTE. 


Le, in the philosophical system of Confucius (q. v.), 
It 


The 


The Le, therefore, is identical with the Taui-ki, 


Nothing hin- 


Leach, Berrian N., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
He joined the 
His subsequent pastorates 


His useful 


Leavitt, Jonathan, D.D., a Congregational min- 


ister, was born at Cornish, N. H., Oct. 21, 1800. He 


was educated at Kimball Union Academy, graduated 
from Amherst College in 1825, and was a member of 
Andover Theological Seminary for two years. He was 
ordained an evangelist in 1828, and became a home 
missionary in Pendleton and Wilmington, S. C., alter- 
nately; in 1830 was temporary supply successively in 
Lincolnton and Macon, Ga., Westbrook, Me., Atworth, 
N. H., and Waltham, Mass. He was acting-pastor at 
Bedford in 1835, was installed in 1837, and remained 
until 1840, when he was next installed pastor of Rich- 
mond Street Church, Providence, R. I. He was with- 
out charge from 1868 until his death, at Providence, 
Oct. 7, 1877. See Trien, Cat, of Andover Theol. Sem. 
1870, p.80. (W. P.S.) 

Leavitt, Joshua, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Heath, Franklin Co., Masa., Sept. 8, 1794. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1814, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1819. He soun secured 
a lucrative practice in his native town, and afterwards 
in Putney, Vt., but left it to enter Yale Divinity School, 
where he graduated in 1825. The same year he was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational Church in Strat- 
ford, Conn. After a highly successful pastorate of three 
years he resigned and became secretary of the Seaman's 
Friend Society, and editor of the Sailor's Magazine, 
New York city. In 1831 he became editor of the New 
York Evangelist ; in 1837 of the Hmancipator ; in 1848 
managing editor of the /ndependent, retaining this po- 
sition till his death, which occurred Jan. 16, 1873, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Leavitt was a man of great suav- 
ity of manner,a graceful writer, and an eloquent speak- 
er. He published, Easy Lessons in Reading (1823) :— 
Christiun Lyre (1831) :—and a series of Readers (1847). 


Leblano, Guillaume, a French prelate, was born 
at Alby in 1561. The position of his uncle, a distin- 
guished theologian of the same name, aided his access 
to ecclesiastical honora, Having been chamberlain 
to pope Sixtus V, he was appointed, in 1588, to the 
bishopric of Vence, which a bull of Clement VIII reu- 
nited, in 1591, with the episcopal see of Grasee. This 
reunion, which the chapter of Vence vigorously repelled, 
became to Leblanc a great source of embarrassment and 
litigation. He was even the object of an attempted 
assassination, and sought to destroy the act of union by 


LEBLANC 


the parliament of Aix. He died at Aix, Nov. 21, 1601. 
For mention of his works, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 

Leblanc (de Beaulieu), Jean Claude, a French 
prelate, was born in Paris, May 26, 1753. After being 
canon-regular of St. Genevieve before the Revolution, 
he became, in 1791, constitutional rector of the parish 
of St. Genevieve, and subsequently of St. Etienne du 
Mont. He was chosen archbishop of Rouen on the 
death of Gratian; consecrated Jan. 18, 1800, at Paris, 
and held in his metropolitan church a council of the 
bishops of his diocese the following October. In 1801 
he assisted at the national council held at Paris, After 
the signing of the Concordat, he gave in his resigna- 
tion, and in 1802 was appointed bishop of Soissons. He 
established a seminary in his episcopal city. Being 
invited, in 1815, to be present at a reception of the 
emperor after his return from the island of Elba, Le- 
blanc wrote to the minister to give assurance of his 
fidelity to Louis XVIII. This declaration was pub- 
lished, and the bishop of Soissons withdrew to England. 
The return of the king recalled him to his divcese, and 
in 1817 he was appointed archbishop of Arles, re-estab- 
lished by the new Concordat. Having resigned in 
1822, he withdrew to the Seminary of Foreign Missions 
at Paris, took charge of the Savovards, and was ap- 
pointed member of the chapter of St. Denis. He died 
July 13, 1825, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Lebonah. The modern site, el- Lubban, is laid 
down on the Ordnance Mup ten miles north of Beitin 
(Bethel), and is briefly described in the accompanying 
Memoirs (ii, 286, 360) as well as by Guérin (Samarta, 
ii, 112). Five pillars still remain standing, which seem 
to have been part of an ancient chapel. 

Lebrecht, Fiircutecorrt S., a Jewish scholar, was 
born at Memmelsdorf, Bavaria, in 1800. He made his 
Talmiudical studies at the rabbinical seminary in Pres- 
burg, Hungary, and his philological at Halle, under 
Gesenius, In 1832 he went to Berlin, where he died, 
Oct. 13, 1876. Lebrecht contributed largely to the Li- 
teratur-Blatt des Orients (1841-44), and in connection 
with Biesenthal edited the dictionary of David Kimchi, 
called Liber Radicum. Besides, he wrote an essay, Il und- 
schrifien und erste Ausgaben des bubylonischen Talmuds, 
published in Wissenschafiliche Blätter aus der Veitel 
Ephraimischen Lehranstult in Berlin (1862), and Die 
Stadt Bether, in Magazin für die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
denthums (Berlin, 1876), p. 27-40, 77-98. See Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii, 226 sq. (B. P.) 

Lebrun, Charles, an eminent French painter, was 
born in Paris, March 22,1619. In 1662 he commenced 
his great work, The Battles of Alexander, which gained 
him a great reputation. In the Church of Notre Dame 
are two of his most celebrated pictures, The Stoning of 
St. Stephen, and The Martyrdom of St. Andrew. He 
died in Paris, Feb. 12, 1690. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Gédnérule, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
8. v. 

Lebrun, Jean Baptiste (surnamed Desmurets), 
a French scholar, was born at Rouen, and partly edu- 
cated at Port Royal, He labored in different dioceses, 
and died at Orleans, March 19, 1731, never having 
been willing to proceed to a higher order than that of 
acolyth. He left an edition (the second) of the Latin 
work of John, bishop of Avranches, De Divinis Offictis 
(Rouen, 1679, 12mo) :—An edition of St. Paulinus, with 
notes, etc. (Paris, 1685):—A Cuncordunce of the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles (Lat.):— Le Voyage Liturgique 
de France, published under the name of the Sieur de 
Moléon (Paris, 1718, 8vo):—The Breviartes of Orleans 
and Nevers :—Luctantius, the edition which passed in 
MS. to his brother, a bookseller at Rouen, and from him 
to Langlet du Fresnoy, who published it (2 vols. 4to), 
He was working at a new edition of the Wartyrology 
of Usuurdus when he was put into the Bastile, where 
he remained fve years. See Landon, Eccles. Dici. a. v. 
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LE COZ 


Le Camus, Eriexng, a French prelate and theo- 
logian, was born at Paris, Nov. 24, 1632, of an ancient 
family in the magistracy. He became doctor of the 
Sorbonne in 1650, and almoner of the king, Louis XIV, 
while still a minor. He was appointed bishop of Greno- 
ble in 1671, and from that time a great change took place 
in his life. He was indulgent to the faults of others, and 
gave an example of charity, modesty, and piety. In 
1686 Louis XIV demanded the hat of the cardinal for 
M.de Harlay, archbishop of Paris. Innocent XI not 
liking this prelate, sent the Roman purple to Le Camus, 
This irritated Louis XIV, and he called for the new 
cardinal, wishing to reprvuach him, but the bishop of 
Grenoble disarmed him by bis pleasantry. Le Camus 
left all his goods to the poor of his diocese. He found- 
ed two seminaries, one at Grenoble, the other at St. 
Martin de Misere, and several establishments of charity. 
He died atGrenoble, Sept. 12,1707. For mention of his 
works, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Lecanomanoy, a species of divination (q. v.), per- 
formed by means of a basin, with wedges of gold or 
silver marked with certain characters. The wedges 
were suspended over the water, and the dæmon formal- 
lv invoked, when he gave the response in a low hissing 
sound passing through the water. 

Lecerf de la Vieville, PHILIPPE, a French Bene- 
dictine, who died March 11, 1748, is the author of, Bi- 
bliotheque Historique et Critique des Auteurs de la Con- 
gregatim de Suint- Maur (Hague, 1726) :— Défense de la 
Bibliotheque, etc, (Paris, 1727) :— Histoire de la Consti- 
tution Unigenitus, en ce qu’ Regarde la Coagregation de 
Suint- Maur (Utrecht, 1726). See Jocher, A ligemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lech, Joun, an Irish prelate, was elected to the 
bishopric of Dunkeld, Scotland, in 1309, and was canoa 
of the Church. In 1810 he was promoted to the see of 
Dublin. In 1312 he was constituted lord treasurer of 
Ireland. He died Aug. 10, 1813. See D'Alton, Memoirs 
of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 120. 

Le Courrayer, Pierre Fraxcors, a French the- 
ologian, was born at Rouen in 1681. At the age of 
sixteen he was admitted to the congregation of St 
Genevieve, and soon he instructed there in philosophy 
and theology, was canon in 1701, and librarian in 1711 
A dissertation which he published at Brussels in 1728, 
under the title Sur la Validité des Ordinations des An- 
glais, called forth the opposition of Gervaise, Hardouin, 
and Lequien, and an assembly of twenty-two bishops 
who met at St. Germain-des-Prés condemned the work, 
together with Le Courrayer's rejoinder to his opponent. 
Finally he was excommunicated by the abbot of St. 
Genevieve and cardinal Noailles; but about the same 
time the Oxford University made him doctor of theo- 
logy. He intended to write against the cardinal; but, 
afraid of being imprisoned, went to England, where he 
was received by archbishop Wake of Canterbury. Le 
Courrayer died at London in 1776. He published a 
French translation of Sarpi’s //istory of the Council of 
Trent, with notes (London, 1736, 2 vols.). See La 
France Protestante; Nécrologes des Hommes Cdélabres ; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 2, V. 
(B. P.) 

Le Cos, Craupk, a French prelate, was born at 
Plounevez Parzay, Brittany, Sept. 2, 1740. He pursued 
his studies at the College of Quimper, and was a pro- 
fessor there at the time of the Kevolution. In 1791 he 
was elected constitutional bishop of the department of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, and the same vear deputy at the legis- 
lative assembly. During the Reign of Terror he was 
imprisoned and sent to Mont Michel, where he re- 
mained fourteen months. Obtaining his liberty in 
1795, he resumed his episcopal duties, and adhered to 
the encyclicals published by the synod of the constitu- 
tional bishops reunited at Paris, Ie Coz presided over 
the national council of the same bishops, held at the 
capitol from Aug. 15, 1797, to Nov. 12 of the same year. 
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In 1799 he assembled a synod at Rennes, but the priests 
of his diocese did not all recognise his authority. Being 
called to the presidency of the council of 1801, be op- 
posed the project of a French sacramentarian. At the 
time of the Concordat of the first consul with the pope, 
Le Coz resigned, and was appointed archbishop of Be- 
sancon. In 1804 he went to Paris to visit the pope, 
and after some difficulties signed an article of adhesion 
and submission to the briefs of the holy father. He 
died at Villevieux, near Lons le Saulnier, May 8, 1815, 
leaving a number of works, for mention of which see 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, s. v. 


Led (or Leda), in Slavonic mythology, is the god 
of war; also among the Russians. He appears armed 
with sword and shield, a helmet on his head, and a 
spear in his hand. 


Leding, in Norse mythology, is the chain with 
which the wolf Fenris was chained. 


Lee, Henry Washington, D.D., LL.D., a bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Ham- 
den, Conn., July 26,1815. He was ordained deacon in 
1838; became rector at Springfield, Mass., in 1840; and 
in 1848 of St. Luke's at Rochester, N. Y., where he was 
consecrated bishop of Iowa, Oct. 18, 1854. His epis- 
copal residence was at Davenport. Griswold College, 
located in that place, became the object of his special 
care. He died Sept. 26, 1874. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 
1875, p. 144. 


Lee, Richard Henry, LL.D.,a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, rector of Trinity, Wash- 
ington, Pa., died at that place, Jan. 8, 1865, aged sev- 
enty-five years. For many years he was professor in 
Washington College. See Amer. Quur. Church Rev. 
April, 1865, p. 140. 

Lee, Samuel, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in London, England, in 1625. From his fa- 
ther, Samuel Lee, he inherited a large estate. After 
remaining some time at St. Paul's school, he went, in 
1640, to Oxford, and continued his studies there until 
1648, when he received the degree of M.A. Soon after 
he was appointed to a fellowship in Wadham College, 
and became proctor of the university in 1656. At that 
time he was a lecturer in Great St. Helen's Church in 
London. In 1677 he became associated with the cele- 
brated Theophilus Gale, as minister in a nonconforming 
congregation in Holborn. In September, 1679, he was 
preaching at Bignel, in Oxfordshire, where he remained 
for some time. Afterwards, for several years, he was 
pastor of an Independent Church at Newington Green. 
Although strongly advised to enter the Established 
Church, conscientious scruples forbade it. In 1686 he 
landed in New England, and was employed to preach 
in Bristol, R.I. The next year, in May, he was chosen 
pastor of the newly organized Church there. Asreligious 
toleration began to prevail in England, he resolved to 
return thither. Resigning his pastorate in Bristol, he 
set sail in 1691, but was captured by a French privateer 
and carried tu St. Malo, where he died in the latter 
part of the same year. It is said of him that there was 
scarcely a department of knowledge with which he was 
not familiar. At one time he devoted a great deal of 
attention to astrology, but disapproved of it afterwards, 
sod burned a hundred books relating to it. His benev- 
olence was manifested in frequent gifts to the poor. 
Besides a number of sermons, he published several books. 
His Triumph of Mercy was popular in New England, 
and was reprinted in Boston in 1718. Another work, 

Orbis Miraculum ; or, The Temple of Solomon Portrayed 
by Scripture Light (1659, fol.), printed at the expense 
of the University of Oxford, was much admired. An- 
other, De Excidto Anti-Christi (eod. fol.), was a study 
of popery. See Sprague, Arnals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
4, 209. 

Lee, William, D.D., an Irish prelate, was born in 
Ireland in 1815, He was educated at Trinity College, 
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Dublin, where he was elected fellow in 1839, in 1857 
was appointed professor of ecclesiastical history, and in 
1863 lecturer on divinity. In 1874 he was archdeacon 
of Dublin, and he died May 11, 1888. He is the author 
especially of, Introductory Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (1858) :— Examination of Remarks of Baden Powell 
(1861); but is best known by his Lectures on the In- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures (1852). 

Leechman, John, LL.D., a Scotch Baptist minis- 
ter and missionary, was born at Glasgow, Sept. 2, 1803, 
and became a Baptist in 1820. He was educated at 
the Ilaldane Institution, Grantown, in the north of 
Scotland, in the Baptist College, Bristol, and the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. He was ordained a missionary to 
India at Edinburgh, July 8, 1832, and sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 25th for the mission station at Serampore. 
He began work as tutor in the college, and preacher of 
the gospel. In 1835 he was ordained co-pastor of the 
Church at Serampore. In 1837 he sailed for England 
fur the benefit of his wife’s health, and to awaken great- 
er interest at home in the mission in India. In 1838 
he was induced to settle as pastor of the Church at Ir- 
vine, Ayrshire. He removed to London in 1848 as 
tor of the Baptist Church in Hammersmith. In 1850 he 
was sent, with the Rev. Joshua Russell, as a deputation 
to India and Ceylon, in which they spent some four 
months. He resigned his pastorate in 1868, and re- 
moved to Bath for rest and recuperation. He after- 
wards engaged in various public labors, and at the close 
of 1867 accepted the pastorate at Kensington Chapel. 
He ceased to preach in 1870, and died March 16, 1874. 
See (Lond.) Bapt. Hand-Book, 1875, p. 284. 


Leechman, William, D.D., a Scotch divine, was 
born in 1706, educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
licensed to preach in 1781, ordained minister of Beith 
in 1736, elected professor of theology in the University 
of Glasgow about 1748, principal in 1761, and died Dec, 
8, 1785. He was held in high estimation by his breth- 
ren in the ministry, having been elected by them, in 
1740, to the moderatorship of the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, and in 1757 of the General Assembly. He was a 
ripe theologian, a powerful preacher, and a warm advo- 
cate of all institutions of a worthy character. A col- 
lective edition of his sermons, with a life of the author, 
by James Wodrow, D.D., was published (Lond. 1789, 
2 vols. 8vo; new ed. 1816, 2 vols.8vo). See The (Lond.) 
Christian Observer, Dec. 1812, p. 758; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Le Faucheur, Micnet, one of the most famous 
Protestant preachers of the 17th century, was born in 
the neighborhood of Geneva in 1585. In 1607 he was 
ordained, and appointed pastor at Annonay. His fame 
as a pulpit orator was soon made known, and the au- 
thorities of Geneva wished him to come there. But Le 
Faucheur declined, and in 1609 went to Paris. In 
1612 he was called to Montpellier, and at different pe- 
riods represented the churches of Languedoc at the 
synodical assemblies. He died at Paris in 1657, leav- 
ing, Sermons :— Traité de Action de [Orateur (Paris, 
1657) :—Traté de la Céne du Seigneur (Geneva, 1635). 
See Bayle, Dict. Iistorique; Haag, La France Pro- 
testante, vi; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Léger, Saint. See LEODEGAR. 


Legge, Grorceg, LL.D., a Scotch Congregational 
minister, was born at Huntley, Aberdeenahire, Oct. 10, 
1802. He became a student of King's College, Aber- 
deen, in 1819, completing his curriculum in 1825, and 
receiving his degree of M.A. ; was converted in 1828; 
entered Highbury College to prepare for the ministry 
in 1830, and in 1832 became pastor at Bristol. In 1885 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of Gallowtree-gate 
Chapel, Leicester, and in that capacity continued till 
his death, Jan. 24, 1861. In 1859 he was chairman of 
the Congregational Union. Dr. Legge was a man of 
noble qualities, endowed with a strong intellect, a glow- 
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ing imagination, a loving heart, and great constancy 
of purpose. His principal publications were, Principles 
of Nonconformity : —Christiunity in Harmony with 
Man's Nature, Present and Progressive: — The Range 
and Limitutions of Humun Knowledge, besides several 
single sermons, See (Lond.) Cung. Year - book, 1862, 
p. 247. 


Legobien, CHarves, a French Jesuit, was born at 
St. Malo in 1658; in 1671 he entered the society of 
Jesus; shortly after taught at Tours; then removed to 
Paris, where be became first secretary, and afterwards 
superintendent, of the missions of his order to China. 
He published, about 1702, a collection of letters from 
missionaries in China, etc., entitled Lettres Edifiuntes et 
Curicuses, Ecrites des Missions Etrungeres. He died 
March 5, 1708, at Paris. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Giné- 
rule, & v. 


Le Gouverneur, GUILLAUME, a French prelate, 
was born at St. Malo. After being canon, then dean 
of the cathedral of his native place, he became bishop, 
Jan. 29, 1610. He assisted as deputy of the clergy to 
the states of Brittany in 1614, founded in his diocese 
several establishments of charity and religion, and oc- 
cupied his time in collecting the ecclesiastical regula- 
tions laid down by his predecessors, He died at St. 
Malo, June 25, 1630. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 
a. V. 

Legras, Louise px MARILLAC, Aſudame, foundress 
of an order of nuns, was born at Paris, Aug. 12, 1591. 
She was daughter of Louis de Marillac, brother of 
the celebrated guard of the seals, and of the marshal 
of this name. In 1613 she married Antoine Legras, 
secretary of the queen Marie de Medicis. Being even- 
tually left a widow, she devoted herself entirely to re- 
ligious matters, In connection with Vincent de Paul 
she bure an important part in the establishment of va- 
rious charitable institutions. They founded the insti- 
tution of the sisters of charity called Saurs Grises, on 
account of the colur of their costume. Placed at the 
head of a community of this order at Paris, madame 
Legras devoted herself with great self- abnegation to 
the care of the sick. She aided Vincent de Paul in 
bestowing large charities in various ways. Her death 
occurred at Paris in 1662. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Gé- 
nérule, 8. V. 


Le Hennuyer, Jean, a French prelate, was born 
in 1497 at St. Quentin. He was successively chief 
almoner of Henry II, Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry 
III. Appointed bishop of Lodeve in 1557, and after- 
wards of Lisieux, he was spiritual director of Catherine 
de Medicis and of Diane de Puictiers, In this position 
he always showed a disposition to persecute the Prot- 
estants, although some acts to the contrary have been 
falsely attributed to him. He died in 1578, See Hoe- 
fer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v. 


Lehi. On the identification of this site Lieut. Con- 
der remarks as follows (Tent Work tn Palestine, i, 206): 


“A little way north-west of Zoreah, seven miles from 
Beit 'Atab, is a low hill, on the slope of which are springe 
culled "Ayan Abu Mehirib, or the * fountains of the place 
of battles.’ Close by is a little Moslem chapel, dedicated 
to Sheik Nedhir, or ‘the Nazarite chief;’ and, higher 
up, a ruin with the extraordinary title Ism Allah—‘ the 
name of God.’ The Naznrite chief is probably Sameon, 
whose memory is so well preserved in this emall district 
and the piace is perhaps connected with a tradition o 
one of his exploite ‘The Ism Allah is possibly a corrnp- 
tion of Kam'a Allah—‘ God heard’—in which case the fn- 
cideut intended might be the battle of Ramath Lehi. 
Finally, we were informed by a native of the place that 
the springs were sometimes called ‘Ayn Kara, iu which 
name we should recoynuiee easily the En hak-Kore, or 
‘fountain of the crier’ (Judges xv, 19). To say that this 
spot certainly represente Ramath Lehi—‘ the bill of the 
jaw-bone ’—would be too bold. It seems, however, clear 
that a tradition of one of Samson's exploits lingers here; 
the position is appropriate for the scene of the slaughter 
with the jaw-buue, and we have nut succeeded in dudivg 
any other likely site.” 


Lehmann, W1LHELX Frixpricn, a Lutheran min- 
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ister, was born Oct. 16, 1820, in Wurtemberg. In 1824 
he came with his parents to America. He studied at 
the theological seminaries of Columbus, O., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and was for some time preacher at Som- 
emet, O. In 1846 he was appointed professor at the 
University at Columbus. He died Dec. 1, 1880. For 
many years he was president of the Lutheran Synod of 
Ohio. (B. P.) 

Lehmus; Apam Tuvovor ALsert Franz, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Svest, Dec. 
2,1777. He entered the ministry in 1801, was in 1819 
dean and pastor at Anspach, and died Aug. 18, 1837, 
doctor of theology. He wrote, Die Lehre von der Ver- 
sõhnung des Menschen mit Gott durch Christum (Sulz- 
bach, 1821) : — Ueber die Taufe (Heidelberg, 1807) :— 
Aufsätze theologischen Inhalts, etc. (1835):— Die Recht- 
fertigungslehre der evangelischen Kirche in ihren Haupt- 
momenten dargestellt (1836). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 439, 450; ii, 19, 65, 75, 100, 166; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 780 sq. (B. P.) 

Leib Olmai, in the mythology of the Laplanders, 
was a deity of the atmosphere, who made the weather 
favorable to hunting and tishing. 


Leiffthus, in Nome mythology, was one of the 
rivers of hell, which take their origin from the spring 
Hwergelmer. 


Leighton, Henry DE, a Scotch prelate, was conse- 
crated bishop of Moray, March 8, 1414, where he con- 
tinued ten years. In 1424 he was translated to the see 
of Aberdeen. He was one of the commissioners sent 
to London for negotiating the ransom of king James I, 
and returned home with him. He died in 1441. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 113-142, 


Leimburg, Jonass Leiss voy, a Roman Catholic 
prelate of Germany, was born in 1821. For some time 
dean at Bregenz and Innsbrick, he was in 1879 ap- 
pointed prince -bishop of Brixen, and died April 24, 
1884. He was a man of peace, and tolerant against 
non-Catholics. (B. P.) 


Leinbach, Tuomas IIARTMAN, an earnest and suc- 
ceasful minister of the German Reformed Church, was 
born in Berks County, Pa., Jan. 18, 1802. He studied 
privately under the Rev. Dr. F. L. Herman; was li- 
censed and ordained in 1822. After serving for several 
years a few congregations, located partly in Lancaster 
and partly in Berks County, be accepted a call from 
the ‘Tulpeliocken charge, where he concluded his long 
and useful ministry, March 31, 1864. Father Leinbech 
was celebrated as a “catechist,” which eminently fitted 
him for the particular field to which he was called. He 
was besides a very able, earnest, and effective preacher, 
and a most conscientious and successful pastor. See 
Harbaugh, Futhers of the Germ. Ref. Church, iv, 115. 
(D. Y. H.) 


Leiptr, in Norse mythology, was one of the rivers 
of hell, which have their source in the spring Hwer- 
gelmer. 


Leire. See LETHRA, 


Leiter, SamueL B., D.D., a German Reformed min- 
ister, was born at Leitersburg, Md., April 19, 1809. 
His literary and theological training he received at 
York, Pa. He was licensed and ordained by the Mary- 
land Classis of the Reformed Church in 1835; imme- 
diately left for the West, and settled in Ohio, where 
he successfully exercised his ministry in different sec- 
tions of the state. Dr. Leiter was a man of good nat- 
ural parts and extensive requirements, which he con- 
scientiously employed in the service of his Master, He 
died March 31, 1883. (D. Y.H.) 


Lejay (Lat. Laius), CLAUDE, one of the fathers of 
the Jesuit order, was born at Aise, in Faucigny, in the 
diocese of Geneva, about 1505. He commenced his 
studies at the College of La Roche, and completed them 
at Paris, He allied himself in friendship with Peter 
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Faure, which, in 1535, led to his becoming a Jesuit, and 
a great help to his order. In 1545 he assisted at the 
Council of Trent. He afterwards directed the College 
of Boulogne, where he received the degree of doctor of 
theology. He then returned to Germany, taught at 
Ingolstiidt, then at Vienna, in June, 1551, where he 
died, Aug. 6, 1552. He composed various works, which 
were only published in the Speculum Presults ex Sucre 
Scripture, Cunonum et Doctorum Verbis (Ingolstidt, 
1625, and in vol. xvii of the Euvres of P. Gretser, Rat- 
isbon, 1741). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 8. v. 


Le-ke, one of the sacred books of the Chinese. It 
is the acknowledged guide to rites and manners, pre- 
scribing rules for all the relationships of life, and the 
established orders of society. See Conructus. 


Lekkio, in Finnish mythology, was an evil spirit 
of the woods, who appeared in various frightful forms, 


Lel, in Slavonic mythology, was the god of love, son 
of Lada, the goddess of beauty, and brother of Did and 
Polel. 


Lelli (Saint), CAMILLO DE, founder of an order of 
Italian friars, was born at Bucchianico, May 25, 1550. 
An ulcer, resulting from his early vices, led him to en- 
ter a convent. The Franciscans rejected him, and he 
went to Rome, where he was received at the hospital 
of St, James. He speedily recovered, and was after- 
wards expelled for misconduct. In 1569 he enrolled 
himself among the troops of Venice, and after the close 
of the war, having been dismissed, hired out to the 
Capuchins of Manfredonio. He wished to become a 
monk, but was repulsed on all sides on account of his 
infirmity. He returned to the hospital of St. James, 
where this time his good conduct obtained for him the 
position of steward. Thinking that the diseases even 
then were not well treated at the hospitals, he completed 
his studies among the Jesuits, was made priest, and 
founded in 1584 the congregation of Clercs Regulars, es- 
pecially intended for the care of the sick. This con- 
gregation, being approved by Sixtus V, March 8, 1586, 
was established as a religious order by Gregory XIV, 
Oct. 15,1591. St. Camillo de Lelli resigned his super- 
vision in 1607, and was beatified by Benedict XVI in 
1742. He died at Rome, July 14, 1614. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Le Maire, GuiLLAUme, a French prelate, was chosen 
as successor to Nicolas Gellent, bishop of Angers, having 
been first chaplain and penitentiary of the cathedral. 
The newly elected bishop went to Vincennes, May 16, 
1291, and took the oath to king Philip. Some vears 
later he excommunicated David de Lesmaisuns, baili- 
wick of Angers, and his sub-bailiwick, Darien Bidoyn. 
The difficulty was concerning the ecclesiastical immu- 
nities, In the unfortunate condition of his treasury the 
king objected to the subsidies, and his officers levied 
upon the goods of the Church as well as others. This 
was opposed by Guillaume Le Maire, together with oth- 
er bishops. He argued this question against the count 
of Anjou. The whole administration of Le Maire was 
laborious and discordant. He died May 13, 1314, leav- 
ing a historical work, for mention of wliich see Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Le Maitre, AxrToixeg, a French writer, brother of 
Isaac Louis le Maitre (better known as de Sacy), was 
bern at Paris in 1607. For a time he practised law with 
great success, but abandoned his profession and joined 
the recluses of Port Royal. He died Nov. 4, 1658. Le 
Maitre is the author of, Vie de Saint Bernard: —L'A u- 
mine Chrétienne (Paris, 1658, 2 vols.) :— Vies de S. Ig- 
nace, de S. Jean Climaque, et des Murtyrs dé Lyon, in the 
Vies des Saints, published by Du Fossé (1685); from the 
Latin be translated Chrysostom's treatise, De Sucerdo- 
tio. See Clémencet, Hist. Générule de Port-Royal, vol. 
ii and iii; Besoigne, //istoire de l Abbaye de Port. Royal, 
vol iii; De Vallée, Antoine le Maitre et ses Contempo- 
rains; Sapey, Guillaume du Vuir et Antoine le Mattre; 
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Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Le Mire. See Mirzvs. 


Lemke, Hetyricn, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Dec. 31, 1601, at Lubeck. He studied 
at different universities, and died at Bergen, Norway, 
March 7, 1674. He wrote, Vindicatio Librorum Apoc- 
ryphorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti :— Vindicatio In- 
carnati Veri Messiæ Promissi ex Thalmud et Rabbino- 
rum Scriptis Desumta :—Scholu Papistarum Reformata. 
See Moller, Cimbria Litterata ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Lemoine, Jxax, a French prelate, was born at 
Cressy, in the 18th century. Having completed his 
studies, he took the degree of doctor of theology at the 
University of Paris, and made a journey to Rome, where 
he was well received, and appointed auditor of the rota. 
His commentary upon the sixth book of the Decretales, 
which he wrote at Rome, gained for him the title of 
cardinal. Boniface VIII appointed him legate to France 
in 1802, and in this position he strove to re-establish 
peace between Philip the Fair and the holy see. He 
acted with so much discretion that he won the esteem 
of the king without losing his credit with the pope. 
He assisted, in 1305, at the conclave held at Perugia 
for the election of Clement V, and accompanied that 
pontiff to Avignon, where he died, Aug. 22,1313. His 
body was borne to Paris, and interred in the church of 
the college which he had founded in 1803 in that city, 
on Rue St. Victor, upon the site of the houses, chapel, 
and cemetery which had belonged to the Augustinian 
monks. 

His brother, ANDRE LEMIOIXE, bishop of Noyon, aided 
him in the founding of the college which bore the name 
of the cardinal Lemoine. He died in 1315, and the two 
brothers were laid in the same tomb. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Généruk, s. v. 

Lenæues, JOHANN Caxurus, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1573, at Lenna, near Upsala. 
He studied at Wittenberg, Helmstadt, and Rostock, was 

| professor of Greek and Hebrew at Upsala, and died 
April 25, 1669, doctor of theology, archbishop of Swe- 
den, and pro-chancellor of the Upsala Academy. He 
wrote, Comm. in Evangelium Johannis :—Comm. in Lu- 
ce Acta Apostolorum:—Comm. in Cunonicas Epistolas 
Jacobi, Petri, Johunnis et Jude: — Brevis Informatio 
de Veritate et Excellentta Christiane Religionis :—Judi- 
cium de Unione a Culviniunis Petita. See Witte, Dia- 
rium Biographicum; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, 8. v.; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 185. 
i (B. P.) 


' Lenet, PHILIBERT BERNARD, a French monk, was 

born at Dijon, Aug. 24, 1677. Having been received 
among the canons regular of St. Genevieve, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his piety and learning. For a 
time professor at Senlis and at Provins, he became di- 
rector of the seminary at Rheims, and abbot of Grand- 
Val-des-Écoliers, in the diocese of Langres. Being ac- 
cused of Jansenism, Lenet was obliged to retire from his 
position, and died in 1748. He wrote some works, for 
which see Nécrologie des Plus Célebres Défenseurs de la 
Verité, vol. iii; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Le Neve, Jony, an English clergyman and biog- 
rapher, was born Dec. 27, 1679, and educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He became rector of Thornton- 
le-Moor, Lincolnshire, about 1721, and died about 1741. 
He was an industrious collector of biographical mate- 
rials, and has given to the world several important col- 
lections. They include, Lires of the Most Illustrious 
Persons who Died in 1711-12 (London, 1713-14, 2 vols. 
8vo):— Fausti Ecclesiæ Anglicanæ (1716), of which a 
new edition was published (1854,3 vola. Svo) by T. Duffus 
Hardy, assistant keeper of the public records, with a 
continuation to the year of publication; the first edi- 
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tion contained eleven thousand entries, while the new 
edition contains more than thirty thousand names of 
clergymen :—Jfemorials C ing Dr. Richard Field 
(1716) :—Monumenta Anglicana (1700-19, 9 vols, 8vo) : 
— Lives of the Protestant Bishops (1720) :— Lives of the 
Archbishops (1728). See Biographical Notice of Le 
Neve in Hardy's edition of the Fasti. 

Lenfant, Davin, a French Dominican, who died at 
Paris, May 31, 1688, is the author of, Concordantia Au- 
gustiniune (1655-1656, 2 vols. fol.):— Biblia Augustini- 
ana (2 vola.) :—St. Bernards Biblia (1665) :— St. Thome 
Aquinatis Biblia (1657-59, 3 vula.) :—Histotre Générale 
de Tuus les Siécles (1684, 6 vols). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.: Jöcher, Alige- 
meines Gelehrien-Lextkon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lenglet-Dufresnoy, Nicovas, a French writer, 
was born at Beauvais, Oct. 5, 1674. He studied theol- 
ogy at Paris, and took holy orders, but soon exchanged 
his clerical dress for that of a politician and diploma- 
tist. He died Jan. 16, 1755. Of his numerous works 
we mention the following, bearing upon theology: No- 
vum Jesu Christi Testumentum Notis Historicis et Criti- 
cis lllustratum (Paris, 1703, 2 vola.; reprinted 1785) :— 
Imitation de Jésus-Christ, Traduite et Revue (1771) :— 
Traitė Historique et Dogmatique du Secret Inviolable de 
la Confession (1713 and often) :—Réfutation des Erreurs 
de Spinosu, avec sa Vie à la Téte (Amsterdam, 1731) : 
—Traité Historique et Dogmatique des Opérations, des 
Visions et des Revelations Purticulieres (1751, 2 vols.) : 
— Recueil des Dissertations Anciennes et Modernes sur 
les Apparitions, les Visions et les Songes (1752, 4 vols.). 
He also edited Lucii Cœcilii Lactantii Opera Omnia 
(1748, 2 vols.), the most complete edition of Lactantius’s 
works, See Michault, Mémoires pour Servir a [ His- 
toire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de [ Abbé Lenglet ; Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lengnich, Kart Bensamtn, a Lutheran theolo- 


gian of Germany, was born at Dantzic, Feb. 19, 1743. : the ministry in 1879, and died Jan. 18, 1883. 


He studied at Leipsic, was in 1772 second preacher at 


his native place, and died Nov. 5, 1795, leaving, Predig- E 
ten (Dantzic, 1770) :— Beitrag zur Kenntniss seltener und |g, 


merkwiirdiger Bücher (ibid. 1776, 2 vols.) :— Nachrichten 
sur Bücher- und M ünzkunde (ibid. 1780-82, 4 vols.). See 
Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner, p. 200. (B. P.) 


Lenormant, Charles, a French archsologist and 
numismatician, was born in Paris, June 1, 1802. In 
1828 he travelled in Egypt, was in 1837 conservator at 
the national library, and after 1835 acted as Guizot’s sub- 
stitute at the Sorbonne, where his lectures, savoring too 
much of Romish orthodoxy, often caused disturbances, 
especially in 1846, so that he had finally to give up his 
lecturing. In 1848 he was called as professor of Egyp- 
tian archeology at the Collége de France, and died at 
Athens, Nov. 24, 1859. Of his works we mention, Tré- 
sor de Numismatique et de Glyptique (1836-50, 5 vols.) : 
—Elite des Monuments Cérumographiques (1844-57, 3 
vola). (B. P.) 
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Germany, was born in 1603, and died at Waldenburg, 
May 7, 1881, member of consistory and doctor of the- 
ology. He is the author of, Geschichte der christlichen 
Religion und Kirche (Leipsic, 1881) :—Das Leben Gel- 
lert's (Dresden, 1846) :—Stimmen aus der Kirche (1845) : 
—Puult Epistola + ad Timotheum Greece (1837) :—Ge- 
schichte der Reformation tn Dresden und Leipzig (1839) : 
—Das Leben August Hermann Francke’s (1848). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 786. (B. P.) 


Leo, Heinrich, a famous German historian, was 
born at Rudolstadt, March 19,1799. He studied at 
Breslau and Jena, and commenced his academical ca- 
reer at Erlangen in 1820. In 1824 he was at Berlin, 
accepted a call to Halle in 1830, and died April 24, 
1878. Leo was orthodox in religion, and conservative 
in politics, and from this standpoint wrote his Lekr- 
buch der Unmiversulgeschichte (Halle, 1835-44, 6 vols; 
8d ed. 1849-53). Liberalism found in him a violent op- 
ponent, and the liberal tendencies in State and Church 
he assailed in Studien und Skizzen zur Naturgeschichte 
des Staates (ibid. 1883), Die Hegelingen (1838), Signa- 
tura Temporis (1849), more especially in the Krezz- 
Zeitung, the organ of the political conservatives, and in 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, the organ of orthodoxy. 
His political tendencies were acknowledged by king 
Frederick William IV, and in 1863 he was made a 
member of the Prussian upper house for life. See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religiewses, s. v.; 
Brockhaus, Conversations- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Leo, Rudolf, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born May 6, 1806, at Rudolstadt. He studied at 
Jena and Göttingen, was tutor of prince Gunther of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt from 1829 to 1839, and pm- 
fessor at the gymnasium of his native place from 1839 
to 1844. In tbe latter vear he was appointed second 
deacon, in 1851 court-preacher and member of consistory, 
and in 1852 general-superintendent. He retired from 
(B. P.) 


Leonard, Avexaxper S., S.T.D., a Protestant 
piscopal clergyman, was born in New York city, June 


| 28, 1806. He graduated from Columbia College in 
| 1825; was engaged in mercantile pursuits for twenty 


years; ordained deacon in 1848; assistant at St. Clement's 


i Church, N. Y.; rector of Emmanuel Church, in the same 
| city, from 1849 to 1865, and died there, May 17, 1878. 
| See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1879, p.169; Church A lmanac, 


1879, p. 93. 


Leonhard, MatTHat p’Uprine. a famous Domini- 
can, who died in 1470, provincial of Lombardy, was a 
doctor of law and divinity. He preached in the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, especially at Florence, before pope 
Eugene IV and his court. His Sermones have often 
been printed. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Scien- 
ces Religieuses, s. v.; Jöcher, AUgemeines Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikam, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Leoni, Orravio (called il car. Padorarzo and Pado- 


Lenormant, Frangois, son of Charles, was born in vanino), an eminent painter and engraver, was born in 


Paris, Jan. 17, 1887. He pursued the same studies which 
distinguished his father. In 1862 he was sub-librarian 
of the Institute, in 1874 professor of archeology at the 
large Paris library, and died Dec. 10, 1883, leaving, 
anuel d'Histoire Ancienne del Orient Jusqu'aux Guerres 
Inédiques (3d ed. 1869,3 vols.; transl. into German, Ber- 


Rome in 1578. Among his historical works is The Virgin 
and Infant, in Santa Maria della Minerva; The Annun- 
ciation, in San Eustachio; and St. Carlo, St. Francesco, 
and St. Niccolo, in San Urbano. He was chosen direc- 
tor of the Academy of St. Lake, and was appointed 
knight of the order of Christ, on which occasion he 


lin, 1869, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1871) :— Lettres A ssyriologiques' painted the Martyrdom of St. Martina, for the Church 
et Epigraphiques (1871-72, 4 vols, ):— Les Premières , of the Academy. As an engraver, he did not succeed 
Civilisations (1874, 2 vols.; Germ. transl. Jena, 1875) :— | Very well, He, however, executed a number of works. 
Les Sciences Occultes en Asie (1874-75; Germ. transl, | He died in 1630. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 


Jena, 1878), two parts; the first treating of La Magie | 8 V.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


chez les Chaldéens et les Origines Accudiennes ; the sec- 
oud of La Divination et la Science des Présages chez 
les Chaldéens:—Les Origines de l'Histoire d'Apres la 
Bible et les Truditiona des Peuples Orventaux (1880-82, 
2 vols; Engl. transl. New York, 1882) :— Monnaies et 
Aléduilles (Varis, 1883). (B. P.) 

Leo, Gottlob Eduard, a Lutheran theologian of 


Leopard-worship. The leopard is held in great 
dread by the natives of different parts of Africa, not 
only on account of its ferocity, bat from the supersti- 
tious notion that wicked men metamorphose themeelves 
into these animals, and commit all sorts of depredations 
without the liability or possibility of being killed. In 
southern Guinea large villages are sometimes aban- 


LEPCHA VERSION 


doned by their inhabitants, because they are afraid to 
attack these animals on account of their supposed su- 
pernatural powers. In Dahomey, the leopard is ac- 
counted so sacred that if any one should kill it he 
would be convicted of having committed sacrilege, and 
would be offered in sacrifice to the offended god as a 
propitiation, The leopard is there looked upon as an 
impersonation of the supreme god, whom they call Sek. 
If any one is killed by a leopard, his relatives rejoice at 
the event, and treat the animal with great kindness. 
See LEOPARD. 


Lepcha Version oF THE Scriptures. Lepcha 
is a dialect spoken by an aboriginal mountain-tribe in 
north-east India, near Darjeeling. The first attempt 
at a translation into that dialect was made by the Rev. 
W. Start, in 1855 or 1856, who printed the gospel of 
Matthew at his own expense. The Calcutta Auxiliary 
Bible Society published, in 1871, the gospels of Matthew 
and John, Genesis, and part of Exodus, (B. P.) 


_ Lepsius, Karu Ricnarp, a noted German Egyp- 
tologist, was born at Naumburg, Dec. 23, 1810. Well 
prepared by seven years of classical training at Pforta, 
he went in 1829 to Leipsic and Gottingen to study 
philology. When he took his degree, he showed at 
once by his dissertation that he knew how best to util- 
ize the principles of comparative philology by apply- 
ing them to the solution of difficult problems of classi- 
cal scholarship. He took for his subject the Umbrian 
Inscriptions, and thus laid the foundation of what has 
proved in the end one of the most successful achieve- 
ments of the science of language—namely, the deci- 
pherment and grammatical analysis of the Eugubian 
tables. In 1833 he went to Paris to attend lectures, 
and study in libraries and museums. In 1834 he 
published Paldographie als Mittel fiir die Sprachfor- 
schung, for which was awarded by the French Institute 
the Priz Volney. In 1835 another essay of his, Ueber 
die Anordnung und Verwandtschaft des semitischen, in- 
dischen, Gthiopischen, altpersischen und altdgyptischen 
Alphabets, was read before the Berlin Academy; and 
in the same year, while still at Paris, he wrote his pa- 
per, Ueber den Ursprung und die Verwandtschaft der 
Lahlwérter in der indogermanischen, semtttschen, und 
der koptischen Sprache. At the time of his residence 
at Paris, Champollion’s star was just rising, but Egyp- 
tian studies were only in their infancy. Lepsius felt 
attracted towards these new studies. Having acquired 
the first principles of the decipherment of hieroglyphs 
from Champollion'’s works, he proceeded from Paris to 
Italy, which was rich in Egyptian antiquities. He 
spent some time with Rosellini, at Pisa, and then set- 
tled down to steady work at Rome. Here he was at- 
tracted by Bunsen, who did everything he could for 
him. By his Lettre àù M. Rosellini sur [Alphabet Hieé- 
roglyphique (1837), Lepsius took his position as one of 
the leading Egyptologists of the day, and thus entered 
upon a career which he never left again. But, although 
Egypt formed the principal object of his studies, his 
classical tastes, too, found ample food in Italy, as was 
shown by his edition of the /nscriptiones Umbrice et 
Osce (Leipsic, 1841), and by his papers on Die Tyrrhene- 
schen Pelasger in Etrurien (1842). From Italy he went 
to England, where he spent two years studying in the 
British Museum, and shaping plans for future work. In 
1842 we find Lepsius established as professor at Berlin. 
In the meantime he had published some of his best- 
known works—his Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden 
des ägyptischen A lterthums (1842, fol. with 23 tables), and 
Das Todtenbuch der Egypter (eod. with 79 tables). In 
the same vear followed the great expedition to Egypt, 
projected by Bunsen, and carried out at the expense of 
the king of Prussia, Frederick William IV. Lepsius was 
the leader, and he acquitted himself of this most difficult 
task with perfect success. Every student of Egvptol- 
ogy knows the fruits of that expedition, as gathered 
partly in Denkmäler aus Egypten und 2 thiopien (1849- 
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59,12 vols. of the largest folio, with 894 tables). In 1849 
he published his Chronologie der .Egypter, one volume; 
the second never appeared. Without enumerating the 
many works which he published after his return from 
Egypt, we will state that in 1866 he went to the land 
of the Pharaohs once more, and this second expedi- 
tion was crowned by the discovery of a new trilingual 
tablet, a worthy companion of the Rosetta stone. In 
1869 he paid his last visit to the land of his lifelong 
love, being present at the opening of the Suez canal. and 
afterwards travelled with the crown-prince of Prussia 
to Upper Egypt and Nubia. The last years of his life 
were devoted chiefly to the elaboration of his Nubian 
Grammar, a work of enormous labor, full not only of 
new materials, but of new views on the relationship of 
the numerous languages of Africa. “Taken all in all,” 
says Max Muller, “ Lepsius was the perfect type of the 
German professor, devoted to his work, full of ideals. 
and convinced that there is no higher vocation in life 
than to preserve and to add to the sacred stock of hu- 
man knowledge, which, though it is seen by the few 
only, has to be carried, like the Ark of the Covenant, 
from battle to battle, and kept safe from the hands of 
the Philistines.” Lepsius died July 10, 1884, only one 
day after Dorner and Lange. Like a Christian, he 
prepared himself for his last journey, being strength- 
ened before his departure by the Lord’s Supper, which 
he received from the hands of the court-preacher, Dr. 
Kögel. Besides having received different orders from 
the hands of kings, he was made doctor of theology by 
the Leipsic University in 1859. He also introduced 
the so-called missionary alphabet, or Standard Alpha- 
bet for Reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign 
Graphic Systems to a Uniform Orthography in Furo- 
pean Letters, a system which gained support both by 
scholars and missionaries. See Max Müller, in the 
Academy (Lond. July 19, 1884); Ebers, Richard Lep- 
situa, ein Lebensbild (Leipsic, 1885; a list of Lepsius’s 
works is found on p. 376-390); Dillmann, Geddchtnise- 
rede auf Karl Richard Lepsius, read before the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences, July 2, 1885 (Berlin, 1885). 
(B. P.) 


Le Quien, ANTOINE. See ANTHONY LE QUIEN. 


Lerad, in Norse mythology, is a mighty tree, stand- 
ing in Walhalla, in whose boughs the reindeer Fikthyr- 
nir and the goat Hejdrun live and find nourishment. 
From the drops which fall from the antlers of the fur- 
mer all the rivers of the world are formed. 


Lercari, Nicouas Mante, an Italian cardinal, was 
born at Tabia, Genoa, Nov. 19, 1675. He filled various 
offices at the pontifical court, and afterwards became 
successively governor of Lodi, of Benevento, of Came- 
rino, of Ancona, of Civita Vecchia, and of Perugia. 
Being called to Rome in 1724 by Benedict XIII, 
with whom he had allied himself at Benevento, he was 
consecrated archbishop tn partibus, and two vears Jater 
appointed prime - minister. The foreign ambassadors 
refusing to treat with him, under the pretext that his 
position was not sufficiently honorable, he was made 
cardinal in December, 1726. In his position as secre- 
tary of state he showed himself an able negotiator, and 
several times thwarted the purposes of the imperial 
court. In 1730, on the death of Benedict XIII, he was 
despoiled of his honors, and arraigned before a congre- 
gation of cardinals to give an account of his adminis- 
tration. His integrity was established, but his influence 
was gone. He died March 20,1757. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Leschies, in Slavonic mythology, were evil spirits 
of the woods, whose existence is still believed by the 
Russians and Lithuanians. They were similar to the 
Pan or Fauns of the Greeks and Romans, and were 
brought north probably by the latter. 


Lesly. See Lester; LESLIK. 
L'Espine (Lat. Spina, or Spineus), JEAN DE, a 


LESTANG 


French theologian, was born about 1506. At first a 
monk, he renounced Romanism in 1561, and joined the 
Reformed Church. After the Poissy Colloquy, he was 
for some time preacher at Fontenay-le-Comte, and af- 
terwards at La Rochelle. In 1564 he published his 
Discours du Vray Sacrifice et du Vray Sacrificateur. 
In 1568 he was pastor at St. Quentin, in 1572 at Paris, 
in 1576 at Saumur, in 1578 at Angers, and died in 1594 
at Saumur. Besides his Discours, he published, Trawé 
de l' A postusie (1583) :— Dialogue de la Céne (eod.), etc. 
See Bayle, Dict, Hist. et Critique, s. v.“‘Spina;” Vincent, 
Recherches sur les Commencemens et Premiers Progres de 
la Réformation en la Ville de La Rochelle (Rotterdam, 
1693) ; Lichtenberger, Zncyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
s.v. (B.P.) 

Lestang, Curistrorik, a French prelate, was born 
at Brives in 1560. When not more than twenty vears 
of age he was made bishop of Lodeve, in which posi- 
tion he devoted himself to the destruction of Calvinism, 
then very rife in Languedoc, and for this he received 
of Henry [TI a pension of twelve thousand crowns per 
month. The League counted him among its most fer- 
vent advocates, He had a contest with the duke of 
Montmorency. Lestang lost all the revenues of his | 
bishopric, and the palace which he had built was de- | 
stroved, To make amends. Henry III gave to him the 
episcopal house and the revenues of tbe bishopric of | 
Carcassonne, which Montmorency had enjoyed, In 
1604 he was made bishop of Carcassonne. Louis XIII ; 
made him commander of his orders, grand master of his | 
chapel, member of his private council, and director of his | 
finances. Lestang continued to fill important offices 
until his death, which occurred at Carcassonne, Aug. 11, 
1621, See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Lestonac, JEANNE DE, foundress of an order of | 
French nuns, was born at Bordeaux in 1556. She was! 
the daughter of a councillor of the parliament of Bor- | 
deaux, and of Jeanne d’Eyquem of Montagne, sister of | 
the celebrated philosopher Michel de Montagne. Al- 
though her mother was a Protestant, her father and ' 
uncle made her adopt the Catholic religion. In 1573 | 
she married Gaston de Montferrand. After the death ' 
of her husband she consecrated herself to the Virgin, and | 
entered, in 1603, the house of the Feuillantines of Tou- 
louse. Shortly after, Jeanne de Lestonac placed her- 
self at the head of a society of young ladies, the greater 
part taken from Calvinistic families. These new nuns 
bore the name of Jesuitines, Cardinal de Sourdis op- 
posed the foundation of this order, but the pope favored 
it and ordered its consecration, which took place, March 
25, 1606, and it was confirmed by a brief of Paul V, 
April 7, 1607. The order grew rapidly in importance. 
At the time of the death of Jeanne, she had control of , 
twenty - nine houses of Jesuitines, She died at Bor- 
deaux, April 2, 1640. After her death some of her 
bones were sent to the principal convents of the order, | 
or were used, according to some hagiographers, to per- 
form various miracles. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Géné- 
rale, av. 

Lestrange, Lovis Henri DE (dom Augustine), the 
renovator of the order of La Trappe, was born at Vive- 
rais in 1754. On his nomination as coadjutor to the 
archbishop of Vienne in 1780, he retired to La Trappe, 
in the department of Orne, near Mortaque, the seat of 
Cistercian monks since 1140, but reformed by the abbé 
de Rance in 1662, and which has given its name to all 
monasteries which have adopted the rigorous rule of 
Rance. See Trarpists. In 1791 the French govern- 
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until Paul I promised them hospitality in his states, 

and they established themselves in Russian Poland in 

1799. In the following year the czar issued a ukase 

ordering all French emigrants to leave his territories, 

Augustine then led his brethren to Protestant Prussia, 

where they found a temporary asylum. Then it was 
that a party of them, guided by Urban Guillet, em- 
barked at Amsterdam for Baltimore, May 29, 1803. The 
deliverance of Switzerland, in 1804, soon permitted the 
monks to return to Val Sainte, and in 1805 Napoleon 
granted them authority to establish themselves in his 
empire. Mont Valerian, which rises at the gates of 
Paris, soon beheld a monastery of this austere order 
arise, but when the emperor began to persecute the 
pope, the fervent disciples of Rancé and Lestrange re- 
sisted him. In 1810 Dom Augustine accordingly made 
his monks solemnly retract the oath of fidelity to the 
constitution of the empire, and Napoleon ordered all 
houses of La Trappe to be closed, and the abbot Les- 
trange to be tried by court-martial; but Augustine es- 
caped to Switzerland, and thence traversing Germany, 
pursued by the imperial police, embarked at Riga for 
London, and thence for the United States, There (in 
the city of Boston) he found a second colony of Trap- 
pista, under Vincent of Paul, awaiting him. Dom Au- 
gustine Lestrange arrived in New York in 1813, to 
which place he ordered Guillet from Missouri, and Vin- 
cent of Paul from Boston, and concentrated at one place 
the scattered and feeble forces of the brethren. The 
energetic Lestrange also founded a community of Trap- 
pist nuns. Meanwhile the fall of Napoleon opened 
France to the Trappists, and Dom Angustine returned 
to restore the black-girdled monks to their home. He 
embarked for Havre in October, 1814, with twelve 
monks, the sisters and pupils, when he restored the or- 
der to Europe. Lestrange, the indefatigable and heroic 
successor of Bernard and Rancé, died at Lyons, France, 
July 16, 1827. See De Courcy and Shea, //ist. of the 
Cath. Church in the U. S. p. 370. 


Letfete, in Norse mythology, was one of the twelve 
famous Asa-horses mentioned in the Edda. 


Lethe, in Greek mythology, is the stream of for- 
getfulness, out of which the souls drank when entering 
Elysium. 

Lethra (now Leire), in the island of Zealand, the 
city of the gods among the ancient Danes. This was 
the holy place where the nation assembled to offer up 
their sacrifices, to present their prayers, and to receive 
the choicest blessings fromthe gods. 

Lettish Version. See SLAVONIC VERSIONS 


Leuchars, Patrick DK, a Scotch prelate, was in- 
vested with the see of Brechin in 1354, and some time 
after was made lord high chancellor of the kingdom. 
In 1370 he resigned his office of chancellor. He was 
bishop, and present at Parliament in 1373, See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 162. 


Levi, Givsepre EMANUELO, a Jewish writer, was 
born at Vercelli, Italy, in 1814. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed “laureatus” (graduate) professor of literature 
at the University of Turin, and died June 10, 1874, leav- 
ing, Parabole, Legende e Pensieri Ruccolti dei Libri 
Talmudici :—Christiant et Ebrei nel Medio Ero (Germ. 
transl. by Seligmann, Leipsic, 1863) :— Teocrazia Mosa- 
ica :— Autobiografia di un Padre di Famigli :—Cere 
moniale per le Cenna d Pasqua : — Dei Pregi della 
Lingua Ebraica, Discorso Acudemico, (B. P.) 


Lewis, Isaac, D.D., a Congregational minister, 


ment seized the property of the monks of La Trappe, | was born at Wilton, Conn., Jan. 1.1773. He gradaated 
and Lestrange led twenty-four of the religious to Val | from Yale College in 1794, with his twin-brother, Zech- 
Sainte, canton of Fribourg, Switzerland, where they were | ariah Lewis. Remaining at New Haven, he prosecuted 
heartily welcomed, constituted an abbey by Pius VI, | the study of theology, and was ordained May 30, 1798. 
and Augustine placed at its head. On the invasion of | He was installed pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
Switzerland, in 1798, bv a French army, the Trappists | in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1800; in 1806 of the Presbyte- 
were compelled to flee. They wandered with their| rian Church in Goshen; and in 1812 preached in Bris- 
leader through various parts of Austria and Bavaria, | tol, R, I.; subsequently served in New Rochelle and 
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West Farms, N. Y., as a stated supply, and succeeded | one, the New York Observer, that paper contains numer- 


his father in Greenwich, Conn., in December, 1818. He 
assumed charge of the Church in Bristol, R. I., Nov. 12, 
182R. Jn September, 1831, the failure of his voice com- 
pelled him to resign his charge, though he still preached 
occasionally until the time of his death, which occurred 
in New York city, Sept. 23, 1854. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, i, 667. 


Lewis, John W., an eminent Baptist minister of 
Georgia, was bori near Spartansburg, S. C., Feb. 1, 1801. 
He studied medicine, and practiced with success, but 
was drawn to the ministry, and ordained in 1832. About 
1840 he removed to Canton, Ga., where he was pastor 
for a time, and afterwards of other churches in Chero- 
kee County. In such secular concerns as he under- 
took he exhibited good judgment and sagacity. Dur- 
ing the civil war he was a senator in the Congress of 
the Confederate States, and had much to do with the 
establishment of the Supreme Court of Georgia. As a 
preacher, he was instrumental in the conversion of 
many souls. Hie death took place in Cherokee County, 
Ga., in June, 1865. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p. 691. (J. C. S.) 


Lewis, Samuel Seymour, D.D., a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Spring- 
field, Vt., Sept. 4, 1804. His early education was ac- 
quired in the district school, but at the age of fiteen 
he entered the High School at South Berwick, Me., 
where he prepared for college. After entering Dart- 
mouth, failing sight compelled him to dissolve his con- 
nection with it, and he entered into partnership with a 
friend in Utica, N. Y., and devoted himself to mercan- 
tile pursuits. Consulting a distinguished oculist in New 
York, he was assured that he was simply near-sighted, 
whereupon he immediately closed up his business, and 
entered Trinity (then Washington) College, Hartford, 
Conn. At the end of two vears he graduated, Aug. 6, 
1829. Shortly after he entered the (reneral Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York city, but before the end of 
the year he was elected a tutor in Trinity College, 
which post he held until he was ordained deacon, June 
10, 1832. In the fall of that year he took charge of 
Christ Church. Tuscaloosa, Ala., and in the following 
year he was admitted to priest’s orders, Accepting an 
invitation from Mobile, he went there in the latter part 
of 1835, occupying the only parish in the city, and that 
a feeble one. Here he remained for ten years. He died 
there July 9, 1848. His style of preaching was of the 
evangelical type, and he was especially successful as a 
pastor, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 
714, 


Lewis, Tayler, D.D., LL.D., a distinguished Bib- 
lical scholar and Congregational divine, was born in 
Northumberland, Saratoga Co., N. Y., March 27, 1802. 
He graduated from Union College in 1820, studied law 
in Albany, and, being admitted to the bar, entered on 
the practice of his profession at Fort Miller. In 1833 
he gave up the practice of law, and opened a classical 
school at Waterford, and in 1835 removed his school to 
Ogdensburg. In 1838 he was chosen professor of Greek 
in the University of New York, which chair he occu- 
pied until 1849, when he was appointed professor of the 
Greek language and literature in his Alma Mater, and 
occupied that position until his death, May 11, 1877. 
Through all the years of his professorate lie was a thor- 
ough, indefatigable student of Oriental and Biblical lit- 
erature. He employed his attainments to defend and 
illustrate the truths of divine revelation. Among his 
first publications were translations and texts of Plato's 
works, accompanied with valuable notes and critical 
dimertations, In 1855 he published his Siz Days of 
Creation, the work by which he became widely known 
as one of the ablest defenders of divine revelation. Dr. 
Lewis contributed largely to magazines, both monthly 
and quarterly, and his contributions to religions jour- 
nals were almost without number. To mention only 


ous valuable articles. Among them are, “State Rights,” 
“A Photograph from the Ruins of Ancient Greece,” 
“ Heroic Periods in a Nation’s History,” “A Defence of 
Capital Punishment,” “ The People of Africa, their Char- 
acter, Condition, and Future Prospects.” He was one 
of the authors of the recently published Life of President 
ott, of Union College, and the translator of Genesis 
and Ecclesiastes in Lange s Commentary. (W. P. S.) 


Lewis, William Henry, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born at Litchfield, Conn., Dec. 22, 
1803. He was rector for a number of years of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in Brooklyn, N. Y., until 
1861, when he became rector of Christ Church, Water- 
town, Conn., of which he continued to have charge un- 
til 1874. He died at the latter place, Oct. 2, 1877. He 
published, Sermons for the Christian Year :—Confession 
Sor Christ :—The Early Called :— Position of the Church, 
besides several tracts. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1878, 
p. 169; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Lewis, Zechariah, a Congregational minister and 
editor, son of Rev. Isaac Lewis, D.D., was born at Wil- 
ton, Conn., Jan. 1, 1773. With bis twin brother, Isaac, 
he graduated from Yale College in 1794, and after study- 
ing theology at Philadelphia under Ashbel Green, D.D., 
was licensed to preach in 1796; and in the same year 
was appointed tutor in Yale College, remaining in that 
office until 1799. While a theological student he was a 
private tutor in general Washington's family. Con- 
vinced that his health was too much impaired to fulfil 
the duties of the ministry, he became the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, and New York Spectator, con- 
tinuing in that employment until 1820. For six years 
he was corresponding secretary of the New York Re- 
ligious Tract Society, out of which sprang the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. Resigning this position in Febru- 
ary, 1820, he was elected, in May, a secretary of the 
United Foreign Missionary Society, which office he 
held for five years. For several years he was editor of 
the American Missionary Register, which he began to 
publish in July, 1820. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 14, 1840. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, i, 666, 

Lha Ma, in Lamaiam, is one of the five upper worlds 
through which the soul of the departed has to wander. 


Lhamoghiuprul], in Lamaian mythology, was the 
wife of the ‘Thibetanian king, Sazan, one of the most 
beautiful, pure, and sacred nymphs of the lower heaven. 
See Cio CONCIOA. 


Lha-Ssa-Morou, an annual festival observed by 
the Lamas of Thibet on the third day of the first moon, 
at Lha-Ssa. It lasts six days, and is designed to give 
the devout an opportunity to implore the blessings of 
the Talé-Lama, and to make a pilgrimage to the cele- 
brated Buddhist monastery called Morou, which occu- 
pies the centre of the town. See Huc, Travels in Tar- 
tary and Thibet. 


Libamen, a name given by the ancient Romans to 
denote the bunch of hair which was cut from the fore- 
head of the victim about to be sacrificed, and which 
was thrown into the fire as a kind of first-fruits. 


Libanomancy (from \iBavog, the frankincense 
tree, and pavrreia, divination), a species of divination 
(q. v.) which was performed by throwing a quantity of 
frankincense into the fire, and noting the odor which it 
emitted. If it burned quickly and gave out an agree- 
able smell, the omen was favorable; but if the reverse 
took place, it was unfavorable. 


Libelli Posnitentiadles (certificates of penitence), 
documents frequently issued during and after the 8th 
century by the Romish priesthood, granting immediate 
absolution to those who confessed their sins to the 
priest, and declared themselves ready to fulfil the ap- 
pointed penance, even though they were not prepared 
to partake of the communion, Great opposition was 


LIBER ALBUS 


made to this practice by the reformers in the time of 
Charlemagne. See PENITENTIAL. 


Liber Albus (white book) of the ancient monas- 
teries and guilda contained a personal history of visitors 
or benefactors, frequently recorded in the handwriting 
of the persons themselves commemorated. 


Liberalia, a festival observed annually by the an- 
cient Romans on March 17, in honor of Liber or Bac- 
chus, A procession of priests and priestesses, wearing 
ivy garlands, marched through the city, bearing wine, 
honey, cakes, and sweetmeats, along with a portable 
altar, having in the middle of it a fire-pan, in which 
the sacrifices were burned. On this occasion the Ro- 
man youths who had reached the age of sixteen were 
invested with the toga virilis or dress of manhood. 
The Liberalia were much more innocent in their char- 
acter than the Bacchaunalia (q. v.), and continued to be 
celebrated in Rome after that festival was suppressed. 


Libéra nos (deliver us) is the amplification of the 
petition, “ Deliver us from evil,” in the Lord's Prayer, 
found in almost all liturgies. For instance, that of the 
Gallican (which is variable) is on Christmas day—“ Li- 
bera nos, omnipotens Deus, ab omni malo et custodi nos 
in omni opere bono, perfecta veritas et vera libertas 
Deus, qui regnas in seecula seculorum.” Many liturgies 
contain supplications fur the intercession of saints in 
the Libera nos, 


Liberi, Pierro, an eminent Italian painter, was born 
at Padua in 1605, and studied under Alessandro Varo- 
tari, also the works of the best masters, as Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Correggio, and Titian. Among his best 
productions are the Afurder of the Innocents, at Venice; 
Noah just Landed from the Ark, in the cathedral at 
Vicenza; and The Deluge, in the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, at Bergamo. Others of his grand pictures 
are the Destruction of Pharaoh's Host, in the cathedral 
at Vicenza; Moses Striking the Rock, at Bergamo; and 
the Sufferings of Job. He died in 1687. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, s. v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Genérule, 8. v. 

Libnah. Some would locate this place at Beit- 
Jibrin, and others at Jéna, on the coast road, but Tris- 
tram (Bible Places, p. 44) and Trelawney Saunders (Map 
of the O. T.) accept the identification with Aruk el- 
Menshiyeh, which the Ordnance Map lays down at six 
and a half miles west of Beit-Jibrin, and the accom- 
panving Afemoirs describe thus (iii, 259): “A mud vil- 
lage on a flat plain, surrounded with arable Jand, and 
supplied by three wells. It is of moderate size, with 
two sacred places, The curious mound north of it is a 
remarkable feature in the landscape, two hundred and 
fifty feet high, and consisting of natural rock, but scarped, 
and appearing to have been artificially made steeper. 
On the top is a sacred mukdm, with a few hedges of 
prickly pear. This site is evidently ancient and im- 
portant, The hills near it are of very white chalk, and 
the name Libnah signifies ‘ milk white.’” 


Libra (a balance), the seventh sign of the zodiac. 
It was supposed that those who were born under this 
constellation loved equity. There were other kindred 
superstitions connected with this sign by the ancients. 


Libs, in Greek mythology, was the south-west wind. 
He was represented in Athens, on the tower of winds, 
as a young man, clothed in a light mantle. In his hands 
he carries a ship's ornament. See Notts. 


Lichtenstein, Anton August Heinrich, a 
Lutheran theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 25, 
1753, at Helmstiidt, where he also pursued his studies, 
In 1773 he commenced his academical career in his na- 
tive place, was in 1777 rector at the Johanneum at 
Hamburg, and in 1782 professor of Oriental languages 
there. In 1798 he was called to his native place as 
professor of theology, general superintendent, and first 
preacher at St. Stephen’s. He died Feb. 17, 1816, leav- 
ing, Doctrinurum Theologicarum Examen ad 1 Cor, iit, 
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10-17 (Helmstiidt, 1771):—Num Liber Jobi cum Odyssea 
Homeri Comparars Possit? (1773) :—Descriptio Duo- 
rum Codicum Hebraicorum adhuc Parum Cognitorum 
(1776) : — Recensio Codicis Hebr. MS. Helmstadiensis 
Quinti (1777), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v., First, Bibl. Jud. ii, 245; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 96; ii, 167. (B. P.) 


Lichtenstein, Friedrich Wilhelm Jacob. a 
Lutheran minister of Germany, was born of Jewish 
parentage at Munich, Oct. 8, 1826. In 1842, his mother 
joining the Church, he was baptized, together with his 
brother Moritz, at Wtirzburg. In 1843 he commenced 
his theological studies at Erlangen, and pursued the 
same at Halle. In 1848 he was ordained, and appointed 
assistant pastor at Munich. In 1855 the University 
of Erlangen bestowed on him the diploma of doctor of 
philosophy, fur a work entitled, Lebensgeschichte des 
Herrn Jesu Christi in chronologischer Uebersicht (Er- 
langen, 1855). In 1863 he was called to Culmbach, 
and died March 24, 1875. (B. P.) 

Lichtenstein, George Philip, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Germany, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
March 26, 1606, of Jewish parents. Towards the end 
of that same year he was baptized, together with his 
father, who made an open profession of Christ. lich- 
tenstein made his philosophical studies at Giessen and 
Marburg, and his theological at Strasburg. He was 
offered by the Swedish field-marshal, count Horn, who 
was at that time in Germany, the chaplaincy of the 
court of Sweden, but he preferred to remain at home, 
and was ordained to the ministry in 1634. He minis- 
tered for several years in the neighborhood of Frank- 
fort, till he was called, in 1657, to the pastorate of St. 
Catharine's Church. He died Feb. 7, 1682, his funeral 
sermon being preached by his friend, the famous Dr. 
Spener. (B. P.) 

Lichtenstein, Johannes Leopold, a Presby- 
terian minister, was born of Jewish parentage, at Hech- 
ingen, April 10, 1813. At the age of sixteen be was 
appointed teacher at Habsheim, in Upper Alsace. When 
twenty-one years old his way led him to Basle, where 
a Hebrew Christian prepared himself for missionary 
work. To bring this lost sheep back to the fold of the 
synagogue was Lichtenstein’s intention, but the would- 
be victor was soun conquered, and the former teacher 
became now a disciple of Christ. On Sept. 28, 1834, he 
was baptized at Strasburg, adding the name Johannes 
to his Jewish name Leopold. Soon after his baptism 
he went to Geneva, where he attended the Ecole de 
Theol. Oratoire, and where Merle d’Aubigne was one of 
his teachers, From Geneva he went to Strasburg, and 
attended the upper classes of the Protestant gymnasium. 
Having passed his examination in 1839, he then went 
to Erlangen, where Hoffman, Harless, Thiersch, and 
others were his professors. In 1841 he went to Berlin 
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to complete his theological studies under Hengstenberg, | Victor und die theologischen Richtungen seiner Zeit (Leip- 


Stahl, Neander, Twesten, and others. In 1842 he was 
ordained for the ministry at Erlangen, and accepted a 
call from the Jewish Missionary Society at Strasburg. 
In 1845 he received a call from New York, to act as su- 
perintendent of the Jewish mission there, which he 
accepted. In 1847 he left his position, and in 1848 was 
appointed pastor of the German Presbyterian Church 
at Paterson, N. J. From 1851 to 1854 he labored at 
New Albany, Ind.; accepted a call of the German Re- 
formed Church at Buffalo, N. Y., where he remained 
till 1862, when the First German Reformed Church of 
Cincinnati, O., called him as its pastor. In 1866 he 
exchanged his position for the pastorate of the First 
German Presbyterian Church there, and fell asleep in 
Jesus, Nov. 3, 1882. (B. P.) 


Lichtenstein, Moritz, a Lutheran minister of 
Germany, brother of Jacob, was born Jan. 8, 1824. Like 
his brother, he studied theology first at Erlangen, and 
subsequently at Halle. In 1855 he entered actively upon 
the ministerial career, by being made curate to an aged 
minister at Bürglen, in Franconia. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed to the living of Tann. The place proving inju- 
rious, Lichtenstein was transferred to Rittersbach, Cen- 
tral Franconia, in 1860, and died Sept. 3, 1876. (B. P.) 


Licnon. See LIKNoN. 


Lida, Davip pe, a Jewish writer of the 18th cen- 
tury, is the author of, "5 baan, or a cabalistic com- 
mentary on Ruth (Amsterdam, 1610) :—"1_953, hom- 
ilies on the Pentateuch (ibid. 1719) :—vd>pa “3, or a 
commentary on the 613 precepts (1690). His writings 
were edited and published under the title of "9 "BO 
‘a 55, by his son (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1727). See 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 247. (B. P.) 

Liebermann, FRAxz Leoro.tp Bruno, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, was born at Molsheim, near Stras- 
burg, in 1759. At the time of the French revolution, 
to avoid being imprisoned, he fled to Germany, but re- 
turned to his parochial work at Ernolsheim in 1795. 
In 1801 he was called to Strasburg as cathedral-preacher 
and episcopal secretary, but returned again to Ernols- 
heim in 1803. In 1804 Liebermann was imprisoned un- 
der the pretext of having relations with the Bourbon 
family. He was released, however, in 1805, and his 
friend, the bishop of Mayence, appointed him superior 
of the clerical seminary and canon at the cathedral of 
Mayence. Liebermann, who died in 1844, is the author 
of Institutiones Thevlogie Dogmatica (1819, 5 vols.), a 
work still used in the seminaries of France, Belgium, 
Germany, and America. It has also been translated 
into French in 1856. See Lichtenberger, Ancyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 307. (B. P.) 

Liebetrut, Friepricn, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, who died Oct. 17, 1881, at Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin, doctor of theology, is the author of, Die Ehe 
nach threr Idee und nach ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicke- 
lung ( Berlin, 1884):— Der Tag des Herrn und seine 
Feier (1837) -—Christliche Andachtsstunden für Frauen 
und Junqfrauen evangelischer Konfession (1847) :— Ueber 
die Verehrung der Heiligen, Reliquien und Bilder (1845): 
—Kutechismus der christlichen Lehre (1853) :— Reise 
such dem Morgentande (1858) :— Dr. Beck und seine Stel- 
lung tur Kirche (1857) :—Ueber die Heuchelet und wi- 
der dieselbe (1859). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 793 aq. 
(B. P.) 

Liebner, Kart THKODOR ALBERT, a prominent 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born at Schkölen, 
near Naumburg, March 3, 1806. He studied at Leipsic, 
Berlin, and W ittemberg, was in 1832 pastor at Kreisfeld, 
in Saxony, in 1835 professor at Gottingen, in 1851 at 
Leipsic, and in 1855 general superintendent and court- 
preacher at Dresden. He died June 24, 1871, at Meran, 

Swizerlaud. Liebner is the author of, Hugo von St. 


sic, 1832) :— Die christliche Dogmatik uus dem christulo- 
gischen Princip dargestellt (Gottingen, 1849) :— Introduc- 
tio in Dogmaticum Christiunam (Leipsic, 1854). Besides, 
he published Predigten in der Universitäts-Kirche ge- 
halten (Göttingen, 1841; 2d ed. 1856) : — Predigt- Bei- 
träge zur Förderung der Erkenntniss Christi in der 
Gemeinde (1861), and contributed largely to the Jahr- 
bucher für deutsche Theologie. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 794; Lichtenberger, Pucyclonp. des Sciences Religieuses, 
s.v.; Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Liemaeker, NıcoLas (called the Rose), an eminent 
Flemish painter, was born at Ghent in 1575, and first 
studied under Mark Gerards, and, after the death of 
that master, with Ottovenius. ‘The name of Rose was 
given him when a boy on account of his ruddy cheeks, 
He was one of the most eminent painters of the Flem- 
ish school, and his works are in almost every town in 
the Low Countries, He painted sacred and historical 
subjects. In the Church of St. Nicholas, at Ghent, are 
two of his best works, The Good Samaritan, and The 
Fall of the Rebel Angels, which last is considered his 
masterpiece. Also in the Church of St. James are sev- 
eral of his works, one of which is a grand composition, 
representing The Last Judgment. He died at Ghent in 
1647. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 

Lievens (Livens, or Lywyns), JAN, a Dutch 
painter and engraver, was born at Leyden, Oct. 24, 
1607, and was placed under the direction of George van 
Schooten, but when ten years of age was placed under 
Peter Lastman. He painted a number of tine works 
while quite voung, which procured him a favorable re- 
ception at the court of England, where he resided three 
years. At Brussels, in the Church of the Jesuits, is his 
Visitation of the Virgin, and in the Church of St. James, 
at Antwerp, a fine picture of The Holy Family. In 
1641 he returned to Leyden, where he executed his cel- 
ebrated pictures of David and Buthsheba aud The Sac- 
rifice of Abraham. He died probably in 1668. The 
following is a list of some of his best prints: The Holy 
Family; The Virgin Presenting a Pear to the Infant 
Jesus; St. John the Evangelist; St. Jerome in a Cell, 
holding a Crucifix; The Raising of Lazarus. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s.v. 

Lif and Lifthrasser, in Norse mythology, are two 
human beings who hide themselves with Ragnarokr 
(destruction of the world), and feed on dew. From 
them all men are born who will inhabit the rejuvenated 
earth after the fire of Sutur. 


Lifuan Version or THE Scriptures. Lifu is a 
language spoken on the Lovalty Islands, In 1869 the 
book of Psalms, in the Lifu language, was priuted in 
the island of Mare. In 1872 the New Test. was printed 
in England, under the care of the translator, the Rev. 
M. Macfarlane, one of the missionaries at Lifu. In 1877 
the Pentateuch was issued from the press, under the 
editorship of the Rev. S. M. Creagh, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. From the report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society of 1885, we learn that the com- 
pletion of the revision of the translation of the Bible 
was made Aug. 29, 1884. The translator, Rev. S. M. 
Creagh “is now copying the corrections made in the 
parts already printed, viz. Pentateuch, Psalms, and New 
Test., and the number of changes in these amount ta 
52,310. The whole is being prepared for publication.” 
The same translator is also preparing marginal refer- 
ences. (B. P.) 

Lifur, in Norse mythology, is a dwarf formed of and 
living in the earth. He was slain by Thor at Baldur's 
funeral, and thrown into the burning ship. 

Ligature (ligatura, ligamentum, dicts, wapiaupa, 
etc.) was a kind of amulet worn by the ancient bea- 
then, either upon their own persons or those of their 
animals, for the purpose of averting evil. ‘Their use 
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is condemned by early Christian writers (Chrysos- 
tom, Homil. adv. Jud. viii. 7; Const. Apostol. viii, 82, 
etc. ). 

Lightenstein, Jony, D.D., a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery, was born at Hechingen, Hohenzol- 
lern, Germany, in 1818. The occasion of his conver- 
sion was his zealous efforts to bring back to the Jewish 
faith a companion who had become a Christian. At 
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Lilith, the name of the first wife of Adam, according 
to rabbinical tradition. She was made of the earth as 
was Adam himself, and would not submit to be ruled 
over by her husband. Seeing no possibility of an 
agreement between herself and him, she fled away 
to the sea, where she became the mother of a race of 
demons, and, as a punishment for refusing to retum 
to Adam, one hundred of her children were to die ev- 


different universities he enjoyed the teachings of such | ery day. Lilith became noted in Jewish legend as a 
men as Merle D’Aubigne, Hengstenberg, Neander, Stahl, | destroyer of infants, and for this reason they adopted 
and Schelling. He was ordained in 1842, and was for | the custom of writing the names of three protecting an- 
a time a missionary among the Jews of Alsace. He | gels on slips of paper or parchment, and binding them 
came to New York in 1845, on the invitation of the | upon the infant, to prevent the evil influence of Lilith. 
Society for Ameliorating the Condition of the Jews, | Among modern Jews, when a woman approaches the 
and was superintendent of their mission-house. He | period of her cunfinement, the husband inscribes on each 
afterwards became pastor of a German Presbyterian of the walls or partitions around the bed, along with 
Church in Paterson, N. J., and subsequently of a Ger- | the names of Adam and Eve, the words “ Begone, Lilith.” 
man Reformed Church in Buffalo, N. Y., where he re- | On the inside of the doors also he writes the names of 
mained eight years. He removed to Cincinnati in 1866, | three angels, which it is believed will defend the child 
took charge of the First German Presbyterian Church, ; from the injuries which it might otherwise receive from 


and continued there until his death, Nov. 3, 1882. He 
was a ripe scholar, an able preacher, and a thoroughly 
evangelical man. See N. Y. Observer, Nov. 23, 1882. 
(W. P. S.) 

Lights, Feast or, a name applied by Josephus to 
the Jewish Feast of Dedication (q. v.). 

Lights of Walton, a class of enthusiasts who ap- 
peared in the 17th century at Walton-on-Thames, Sur- 
rey, England. The story of their origin is related as 
follows: In the beginning of Lent, 1649, Mr. Fawcet, 
then minister of Walton, having preached in the after- 
noon, when he had concluded it was nearly dark, and 
six soldiers came into the church, one with a lighted 
candle in a lantern, and four with candles unlighted. 
The first soldier addressed the people, declaring that he 
had received in a vision a message from God, which 
they must listen to and believe on pain of damnation. 
The message consisted of tive lights: 1. The Sabbath is 
abolished; “and here,” said he,“ [ should put out my 
first light, but the wind is so high that I cannot light 
it.” 2. Tithes are abolished. 3. Ministers are abol- 
ished. 4. Magistrates are abolished, repeating the same 
words as he had uttered under the tirst head. Then 
taking a Bible from his pocket, he declared that it is 
also abolished, as containing only beggariy elements, 
which are unnecessary now that Christ is come in his 
glory, with a full measure of his Spirit. Then taking 
the lighted candle from his lantern, he set fire tu the 
pages of the Bible, after which, extinguishing the can- 
die, he added, “aud here my fifth light is extinguished.” 


Ligitech, in Slavonic mythology, was the god of 
atonement and rest. The wives pray to him after hav- 
ing been angry with their husbands. 


Liknon (\irvov), a long basket, in which the im- 
age of Dionysus was carried in the Dionysia. ‘The 
Ltknon was the winnowing fan into which the corn was 
received after threshing, and was, very naturally, used 
in the rites of both Bacchus and Ceres. It was also 
employed to carry the instruments of sacrifice, and tirst- 
fruits or other offerings. See Baccus. 

Lilienthal, Max, a Jewish rabbi, was born at Mu- 
nich in 1815, He studied at his native place, and grad- 
uated in 1837 as doctor of philosophy. In 1839 he re- 
ceived a call as director of the Hebrew school at Riga, 
Russia. In 1845 he resigned his position and went to 
New York city, where he was clected rabbi of three 
congregations, an office which he, however, resigned to 
open a Jewish buarding-school. In 1855 he accepted a 
cali to the congregation at Cincinnati, and died April 1, 
1882. Besides sermons and addresses, he published, 
Ueber den Ursprung der judisch-alerandrinischen Reli- 
gionsphilosophie (Munich, 1889) :— Bibliographische No- 
tizen über die hebräischen Manuscripte der königl. Biblio- 
thek zu Munchen (printed in the Beilage der allgemeinen 
Zeitung des Judenthums, 1848). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
219 sq. (B. P.) 


Lilith. 

| Lillie, Apa», D.D.,a Scotch Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Glasgow in 1803. He embraced re- 
ligion very early in life, studied at the university, and 
becoming animated by a strong missionary desire, of- 
fered his services to the London Missionary Society, 
studied three years at Gosport, and in 1826 sailed to 
India. His health failing caused his return to Glasgow 
in the following year. He then settled as teacher, soon 
after became itinerant minister, in 1883 was chosen co- 
pastor at Musselburgh, and in 1834 accepted an invita- 

| tion to the pastorate at Brantford, Ontario, where he 
continued during life. In 1840 Dr. Lillie added to his 
pastorate the tutorship of the Canadian Institute for 
the training of a local ministry. He died Oct. 19, 1869. 
Dr. Lillie was an eminent Christian and scholar, and a 
prodigious worker. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeuar-Book, 1870, 
p. 305. 

Limus, an article of dress worn around the loins by 
the ancient Roman pupa, or officiating priest, at the 
sacritices, 

Linooln, Richard, D.D., an Irish prelate, was pro- 
moted to the see of Dublin in 1757. He encouraged bis 
people to a continuance of peaceful and Christian dispo- 
sitions, and forcibly appealed to those of another com- 
munion as to Catholic loyalty and love. He died in 
1762. See D’Alton, Afemotrs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 469. 

Lincoln, Thomas Oliver, D.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Boston, Mass, Mav 4, 1809. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1829, and from Newton 
Theological Institution in 1834; was ordained pastor 
of the Baptist Church in Kennebunkport, Me., Dec. 10, 
1834, and afterwards served the Free Street Church in 
Portland; Philadelphia, Pa.; Mount Holly, N.J.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Utica and Elmira, N. Y.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; and Roadstown, N.J. He died at Bridgeton, Jan. 
20,1877. (J.C. S.) 

Linde, Jonaxx W:!Lue.m, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Jan. 24, 1760, at Thorn, and died 
Feb. 16, 1840, at Dantzic, superintendent and member 
of consistory. He is the author of, Sententia Jesu Si- 
racidæ (Dantzic, 1795) :— Des Sohnes Sirach Sitteniehre 
(Leipsic, 1782, 1795) :— Reinhard und A mmon, oder Pre- 
digten - Parallele; als Beitrag sur Homiletik (Königs 
berg, 1800). See Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit, i, 238; 
ii, 48, 64; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 250. (B. P.) 

Lindemann, Joacui™, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born April 7, 1662, at Rostock. He 
studied at different universities, was in 1684 magister 
in his native city, in 1688 archdeacon, in 1692 professor, 
and died Dec. 14, 1698, a doctor of theology. He wrote, 
De Obligatione Conscientia :— De Præjudiciis Philosopki- 
cis:—De Sanctorum cum Christo Redivivorum Resur- 
rectione, ex Matt. zzvii, 52, 58:—De Proto-Canonscis 
et Deutero-Canonicis S. Scriptura Libris :—De lis gue 
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Theologia Naturalis Ignorat. See Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lindesay, David, a Scotch prelate, was preferred 
to the see of Ross in 1600, and still continued his min- 
istry at Leith until his death, which occurred about 
1613. In 1604 he was one of the commissioners for 
uniting the two kingdoms. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 201. 

Lindesay, Patrick, a Scotch prelate, was first 
minister at St. Vigian’s, in Angus. In October, 1613, 
he was preferred to the episcopal see of Ross, and con- 
secrated Dec. 15 of the same year. From this he was 
translated to the see of Glasgow, April 16, 1633. He 
died at Newcastle in 1641. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 202, 264. 

Lindet, Ropert Tuomas, a French prelate and 


politician, was born at Bernay (Eure) in 1743. He | 


was pastor of the parish of St. Croix in that town, when 
he was elected deputy of the clergy of the bailiwick 
of Evreux to the States-General of 1789. In 1791 he 
was elected constitutional bishop of Eure. In No- 
vember, 1792, he married publicly. In 1793 he re- 
signed his episcopate, and all his offices in 1798, and 
lived thereafter in obscurity, until finally, by the law 
of amnesty of 1816, he was obliged to leave France. 
After staying some time in Switzerland and Italy, he 
was permitted to come home to his native country, 
where he died in August, 1823. He wrote, Lettre Cir- 
culaire au Clergé de son Diocese :— Lettres aux Religi- 
euses des Monasteres de sun Diocese. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, a. v. 

Lindley, Daniel, D.D., a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, was born in America in 1800. After receiving his 
theological education, he was ordained, and went with 
five others to South Africa in 1834. In 1836 he estab- 
lished a mission on the Allovo river, Port Natal, and 
commenced his lifelong work of laboring to convert 
the Zulus to Christ. On account of the numerous wars 
in that country, his mission was broken up, and for 
a considerable length of time he was prevented from 
carrying out his great design. He lived, however, 
to see a great moral and civil revolution among the 
inhabitants of that country, and his zeal and persever- 
ance in the great cause in which he was engaged were 
crowned with success, After toiling for thirty-seven 
yeara, he was obliged, on account of his wife's illness, 
to return to the United States. He travelled exten- 
sively throughout the country advocating the cause of 
missions, until 1877, when he was stricken with paraly- 
sis, from which he never recovered. Dr. Lindley died 
in New York in August, 1880. (W. P. S.) 


Lindley, Jacob, D.D.,a Cumberland Presbyterian 
Minister, was born June 13, 1774, in western Pennsyl- 
Vania, and was the fifth in descent from Francis Lind- 
ley, one of the passengers in the Mayflower. Jacob's 
father erected a block-house between the Monongahela 
river and Wheeling, as a defence against prowling Ind- 
ians, in the winter of 1774 and 1775; and it was long 
known as Fort Lindley. Young Jacob became a com- 
municant about 1786. For a time he was a student at 
an academy near his home, and at the age of eighteen 
entered the institution afterwards known as Jefferson 
College, at Cannonsburg, Pa. In 1798 he entered Prince- 
ton College, from which he graduated in 1800. Having 
studied theology for a time, he was licensed to preach 
by the Washington Presbytery, and in 1803 removed 
to Beverly,O. The first board of trustees of Ohio Uni- 
versity selected him to organize and conduct that in- 
ttitution, for which purpose he went to Athens in 1808. 
For several years he had charge of the infant college, 
and was the prime mover in securing the erection of 
the college buildings, and in founding the Presbyterian 
Charch in Athens. During a part of his twenty years’ 
labor there he was the only Presbyterian minister in 
that section of Ohio. About 1828 he was partially re- 
lieved by the appointment to the presidency of Rev. 
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Dr. Wilson, of Chillicothe; although he remained about 
a year longer in the college as professor of moral phi- 
losophy and mathematics. Subsequently he spent one 
year at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati; then a year or two 
at the Flats of Grace creek; after which he accepted 
a call from the Upper Ten Mile congregation, within 
whose bounds was his birthplace. While here, in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, he received a mandate from his pres- 
bytery forbidding ministerial intercourse with the 
Cumberland Presbyterians. Refusing obedience to the 
mandate, charges were brought against him, which he 
showed to be groundless, and then he demanded from 
his presbytery a letter of dismission. ‘This was grant- 
ed, and in this way his connection with the Presbyte- 
rian Church was severed. He became a Cumberland 
Presbyterian, but continued his pastoral relation with 
the Upper Ten Mile congregation for two or three vears. 
Subsequently he took charge of a Cumberland Presby- 
terian congregation at Beverly (then Waterford), O. 
In 1837 he removed to Alabama, still preaching and 
teaching as opportunity offered. . From 1848 Dr. Lind- 
ley spent his winters in the South, and his summers in 
the North. He died at Connellsville, Pa., Jan. 29, 


1857. In 1846 he published a small volume, entitled 
Infant Philosophy. See Beard, Biographical Sketches, 
2d series, p. 45. 


Lindner, Friedrich Wilhelm, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born in 1779 at Weida. He 
commenced his academical career at Leipsic in 1806, 
was in 1825 professor of catechetics, retired in 1860, and 
died Nov. 1, 1865. He published, Die wichtigsten That- 
sachen und Urthetle fur und gegen Missions- und Bibel- 
gesellschaften (Leipsic, 1825) :—Die Lehre vom Abend- 
muhle (1831). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 800; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 454, 587. (B. P.) 


Lindner, Wilhelm Bruno, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, who died at Leipsic in 1876, doctor 
and professor of theology, is the author of, De Joviniano 
et Vigilantio (Leipsic, 1839) :— Lehrbuch der christlichen 
Kirchengeschichte (1848-54, 3 vols.) :— Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum Ecclesiasticorum Selectissimu (1857) :— Sermons, 
delivered in the University Church (1844) :— Christo- 
logical Sermons (1855). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 
800 sq. (B. P.) 

Lindo, Erra H., a Jewish writer, who died in Lon- 
don, July 11, 1865, is the author of History of the Jews 
of Spain and Portugal (London, 1849). From the He- 
brew he translated a work of Menasseh ben-Israel: T'he 
Conciliator, a Reconcilement of the Apparent Contradic- 
tions in Holy Scripture (1842, 2 vols.). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 251. (B. P.) 

Lindsay (properly Alexander William 
Crawford), Lord (known after the death of his fa- 
ther as Count of Crawford and Bulcarres), an English 
writer, was born Oct. 16, 1812, He was educated at 
Eton, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
in 1833 as master of arts. He then travelled exten- 
sively, and published in 1838 his Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land, in two volumes, In 1844 he 
published A Letter to a Friend on the Evidence and 
Theory of Christianity, and in 1846 Progression by An- 
fagonism. In 1861 he issued his Scepticism; in 1870 
Ccumenicity in Relation to the Church of Englund, and 
in 1872 Etruscan Inscriptions. He died at Florence, 
Dec. 13, 1880. A large work on comparative history 
of the religions of antiquity, which he intended to pub- 
lish under the title of The Religion of Noah, was left 
incomplete. (B. P.) 

Lindsay, Alexander, a Scotch prelate, was 
preacher at St. Madoes, and bishop of Dunkeld, where 
he continned until 1638, when he renounced his office, 
abjured episcopacy, submitted to Presbyterian parity, 
and accepted from the then rulers his former church of 
St. Madoes. He acquired the barony of Evelick, in the 
carse of Gowrie. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 98. 


Lindsay, David, a Scotch prelate, was minister 
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at Dundee, made bishop of Brechin, and consecrated 
at St. Andrews, Nov. 23, 1619. He was translated to 
the see of Edinburgh, Sept. 17, 1634. He was deposed 
and excommunicated for reading the liturgy in the 
High Church of Edinburgh, July 23, 1637. He went 
to England, and died soon after. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 61. 

Lindsay, Ingeram, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Aberdeeu in 1442, and also in 1448, 1452, and 1458, 
when he probably died. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 114. 

Lindsay, James, D.D., an English Presbyterian 
clergyman, was born and educated in Scotland, where 
he began to preach. He came to London, and was or- 
dained pastor at Monkwell Street in May, 1783. In 
1787 he was appointed afternoon preacher to the Pres- 
byterians at Stoke-Newington, where he tixed his resi- 
dence, and opened an academy. In 1803 he removed 
to Old Ford, and received his diploma from Aberdeen 
University. He published two funeral sermons, and 
was minister at Monkwell Street in 1811. See Wilson, 
Dissenting Churches, iii, 215. 

Lindsay, John, a Scotch prelate, was promoted to 
the see of Glasgow about 1325. This prelate was killed 
in 1885, while returning from Flanders to Scotland. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 244. 


Lindsay, William, a Scotch prelate, was minister 
at Perth, and consecrated bishop of the see of Dunkeld, 
Mav 7, 1677. He died in 1679. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops. p. 99. 

Linegar, Jony, D.D., an Irish prelate, was appoint- 
ed to the see of Dublin in 1734, and held the office until 
1739, without being molested in any way. The act of 
king William, “for disarming the Papists,” was en- 
forced, and thia caused some disturbance. He died in 
1756. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 466. 

Lingam. See Linea. 

Lingayets. See JANGAMAS. 


Linn, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Sherman's Valley (now Perry County), Pa., 
Sept. 4, 1783. He graduated at Dickinson College in 
1805, and studied theology with Dr. Williams, He 
was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Carlisle, 
Sept. 27, 1809, visited the congregations of Spruce Creek 
and Sinking Vallev, and was ordained pastor in 1810. 
He was called to take charge of the churches of Belle- 
fonte and Lick Run, but in 1839 was released from the 
latter, that he might give his whole time to the former. 
In 1861 Rev. J. H. Barnard was appointed co-pastor. 
Dr. Linn died at Bellefonte, Feb. 23, 1868. See Presby- 
terian, March 14, 1868. (W. P. S.) 


Linsley, JoeL H., D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Cornwall, Vt., July 16, 1790. Under pri- 
vate tuition, and afterwards at the Addison County 
Grammar-school, he acquired his preliminary training, 
and graduated from Middlebury College in 1811. For 
a vear he taught school in Windsor, and in 1812 began 
the study of law. In 1813 he was appointed tutor in 
Middlebury College, holding that position for more than 
two years, still prosecuting his legal studies, He was 
admitted to the bar in December, 1815, went into a law- 
partnership, and continued in practice until 1822. Pre- 
viously, in 1812, he was licensed to preach, and for a 
time studied at Andover Theological Seminary. After 
eight months of missionary labor in South Carolina he 
returned to New England, was ordained, in 1824, pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in Hartford, Conn., 
and remained until 1882,in which year he was installed 
pastor of the Park Street Church, Boston. He resigned 
tu assume the presidency of Marietta College in 1835, 
and held that position for about ten vears, ‘Then for 
two years he was in the service of the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at 
the West. In December, 1847, he became pastor of the 
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Second Congregational Church in Greenwich, Conn., 
and died there March 22, 1868. He published a volume 
of lectures on the Relations and Duties of the Middle- 


LION-WORSHIP 


A ged, besides orations, addresses, reviews, and sermons, 
See Cong. Quarterly, 1868, p. 380. 


Lintner, Grorce A., D.D., a Lutheran minister, 
was born at Minden, Montgomery Co., N. Y., Feb. 15, 
1796. At an early age he was admitted to Union Col- 
lege. After graduation he studied theology, and was 
licensed to preach in September, 1818. The following 
year he accepted a call to the pastorate of Schoharie 
and Cobleskill. He was one of the recognised leaders 
of his synod in opposition to what he called the “ Quit- 
man Dynasty of Rationaliam.” After a time he and 
others became ‘dissatistied with the old synod, and at a 
convention, in 1830, at Schoharie, the Hartwick Synod 
was organized, of which he was chosen the first presi- 
dent. In 1837 certain members of this synod withdrew, 
and formed the Franckean Synod, on the widest latitu- 
dinarian basis, The movement was revolutionary, and 
led to controversy and contests in the courts. He was 
pastor of the Church in Schoharie until 1849, a pe- 
riod of thirty vears. From 1827 to 1831 he was editor 
of the Lutherun Magazine. In 1841 and 1843 he was 
president of the General Synod of the United States. 
The liturgy of the Lutheran Church of America, pub- 
lished by order of the General Synod of 1882, was pre- 
pared by him. During his ministry he organized three 
new churches as the result of his work—one at Breaka- 
been, one at Middleburg, and another at Central Bridge. 
From 1837 until the close of his life he was president 
of the Schoharie County Bible Society. The last years 
of his life he visited the Lutheran churches in New 
York and New Jersey in behalf of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. He died Dec. 21, 1871. See Five Years 
tn the Lutheran Ministry, 1878, p. 206. 


Lintrup, Severin, a Lutheran theologian of Den- 
mark, who died March 13, 1731, at Copenhagen, was 
bishop of Wiburg, in Jutland, in 1720, and in 1725 court- 
preacher and professor of theology. He wrote, Specimen 
Calumnia Papeo-Calviniane in August, Confess. Invu- 
riatam:— De Snptopayig Paulina 1 Cor. xe, 32:—De 
Polymathia Scriptorum Sacrorum, Speciatim Puuli 
Apostoli :—Meletemata Critica iv ad Selectiora N. T. 
Loca, etc. See Moller, Cimbria Litteratu; Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lion-worship was particularly prevalent in the 
city of Leontopolis, Egypt. The lion was the symbol 
of strength, and therefore typical of the Egyptian Her- 
cules, The lion was also sacred to the Egvptian Mi- 
nerva. In southern Ethiopia, in the vicinity of the 
modern town of Shendy, the lion-headed deity seeme 
to have been the chief object of worship. He holds a 
conspicuous place in the great temple of wady Owateb, 
and on the sculptured remains at wady Benat, at the 
former of which he is the first in a procession of deities, 
consisting of Rê, Neph, and Ptah, to whom a monarch 
is making offerings. According to Plutarch, “the lion 
was worshipped by the Egyptians, who ornamented the 
doors of their temples with the gaping mouth of that 
animal, because the Nile began to rise when the sun 
was in the constellation Leo.” Mithras, which is a so- 
lar god, was represented with a lion’s head. In his 
mysteries the second degree was that of the lion. Adad, 
the god of the Syrians, was seated on the back of a lion, 
which represents his solar nature. In South America 
the first discoverers found at Tabasco an image of a 
lion, to which the natives offered human sacrifices. 
Dr. Livingstone, in his Travels in Africu, mentions & 
tribe who believe that the souls of their chiefs enter 
into lions, and therefore they never attempt to kill 
them; they even believe that a chief may metamor- 
phose himself into a lion, kill any one he chooses, and 
then return to the human form; therefore when they 
see one they commence clapping their hands, which is 
their usual mode of salutation. See Liox. 


LIPOVNICZKY 


Lipovniozky, SterHaN voy, a Roman Catholic 
prelate, who died Aug. 12, 1885, bishop of Gross-War- 
dein, Hungary, took an active part in the political events 
of 1849. After the suppression of the Hungarian revo- 
lation he was condemned to death. Being pardoned 
by the emperor of Austria, Lipovniczky resumed cler- 
ical duties, and finally became the incumbent of one of 
the most important episcopal sees of Hungary. (B. P.) 


Lippincott, Carus Armore, a veteran Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Pemberton townsbip, 
N.J., July 26, 1803. His parents were of Quaker de- 
scent, and he was brought up a moral youth, but was 
full of animal spirits, and fond of all the follies of the 
age. He was converted among the Methodists in 1825, 
commenced circuit work in 1829, and in 1830 entered 
the Philadelphia Conference, wherein he served Tuck- 
erton Circuit, Warren Circuit, Newton, Frankford, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, and Asbury (West Philadel- 
phia). He then, in 1842, was transferred to the New 
Jersey Conference, and was sent in turn to Birmingham 
Mission, Columbus Circuit, Northampton, Flemington, 
Bordentown, Morristown, Flanders, Rahway District, 
Stanhope, Hackettstown, Cross Street, Paterson, and 
Union Street, Newark; then served as tract agent; was 
then sent to Hurdtown, Hope, Berkshire, Hurdtown and 
Longwood, and Chester and Denville, at which latter 
place he died, June 17, 1871. Mr. Lippincott was a man 
of remarkable powers of mind. He was a natural ora- 
tor, possessed marvellous powers of description, over- 
flowed with wit and good humor, and was pre-eminent- 
ly a revivalist. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1872, p. 34. 

Lis (or Lys), JAN VAN DER, an eminent Dutch art- 
ist, was born at Oldenburg, Germany, in 1570, but stud- 
ied at Haarlem, under Henry Goltz, and afterwards went 
to Italy, where he studied the works of Paul Veronese 
and Domenico Pieti. His subjects are principally taken 
from sacred history. The chief of them are a picture 
of Adam and Eve Mourning over the Body of A bel, and 
in San Nicolo, at Venice, is a celebrated painting by 
him, representing Sl. Jerome tn the Desert. He died at 
Venice in 1629. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v.; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Lisco, Frieprich Gustav, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 12, 1791, at Brandenburg. 
He entered upon his ministerial duties at Berlin in 1814, 
and died there, July 5, 1866, ductor of theology. Lisco 
was a prolific writer, and published, Predigten iiber die 
Gleichnisse Jesu (Berlin, 1828): — Die Offenburungen 
Gottes in Geschichte und Lehre (2d ed. Hamburg, 1835): 
— Die Purabeln Jesu exegetisch -homiletisch bearbeitet 
(5th ed. Berlin, 1861 ):— Die Bibel mit Erklärungen, etc. 
(1852, 2 vols.) :— Das christliche Kirchenjahr (4th ed. 
eod. 2 vols.) :— Biblische Betrachtungen über Johannes 
den Täufer (1836):—Die Wunder Jesu, exegetisch-homi- 
letisch bearbeitet (2d ed. 1844) :— Das christlich-aposto- 
lische Glaubensbekenntniss (4th ed. 1851) :— Die Scheide- 
lehren der protestantischen und römischen Kirche (1845): 
— Dies Ira, Hymnus anf das Weltgericht (1840) :—Sta- 
bat Mater, Hynmus auf die Schmerzen der Maria (1848), 
etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 802-804; Winer, Hand- 
buch der Theol. Lit. ii, 87, 119, 123, 201, 306, 310, 357, 359. 
(B. P.) 

Litaolané. 


There is a curious tradition among 
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companied with prayer, made on various occasions 
of public calamity and intercession. Forms of ser- 
vice on such occasions are given in the Greek eu- 
chology. 

Litéree Clerïcæ (clerical letters), a name given by 
Cyprian to letters written by a bishop in ancient times 
to a foreign Church, and which were sent by the hands 
of one of the clergy, usually a sub-deacon. 


Lithomancy (from \iĝoç, a stone, and pavreia, 
divination), divination performed by means of stones, 
The stone used for this purpose was washed in spring 
water by candle-light, and the person engaged in di- 
vining, having purified himself, covered his face, re- 
peated a form of prayer, and placed certain characters 
in a certain order. ‘Then the stone was said to move 
of itself, and in a soft, gentle murmur to give the an- 
awer. See DIVINATION. 

Lithuanian Version or THE SCRIPTURES. See 
SLAVONIC VERSIONS, 

Litta, Lorenzo, a learned Italian prelate, was born 
at Milan, Feb. 23,1756. After studying at the Clem- 
entine College, in Rome, he was appointed apostolical 
prothonotary in 1782, in 1793 became archbishop in 
partibus of Thebes, and the year following departed for 
Poland as nuncio. In 1797 he went in the same capac- 
ity to Russia. He died May 1, 1820, leaving Lettres 
Diverses, etc. (Paris, 1809). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 3. v. 

Little, Hexry, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Boscawen, N. H., March 30, 1800. He was con- 
verted at six years of age, graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1826, and from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1829, The same year he was ordained as a 
missionary under the auspices of the American Educa- 
tion Society, for labor in the West. In 1881 he be- 
came pastor at Oxford, O., and two years later Western 
agent of the American Missionary Society; in 1838 
pastor at Madison, Ind., a position which he occupied 
for ten years. The rest of his life was devoted to home 
missionary work in the Presbyterian Church. He died 
at Madison, Feb. 25, 1882. He was remarkably suc- 
cessful in pastoral labor, and in organizing missions and 
raising funds for their support. 

Littré, Maximitien PauL Ése, the leader of 
positivism in France, was born in Paris, Feb. 1, 1801. 
He at first chose medicine as his profession, and, though 
he did not practice, much of his varied intellectual ac- 
tivity was directed to the scientific and historical side 
of the subject ; indeed, his first work of great importance 
was his edition and translation of //ippocrates, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1889, while the last came 
out on the eve of the appearance of his famous Diction- 
natre de la Langue Frangutse, In the same year, when 
his Hippocrates appeared, he was elected a member of 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and in 
1844 he took Fauriel’s place in the company charged 
by the Academy with the continuation of the Histoire 
Litteraire, in which he did much good work. A great 
part of his time and energy was also taken up by his 
connection with Comte and positivism (q. v.) He 
himself was, by temperament, inclined not to polemics 
against religion, but to a kind of ignoring of it in favor 
of science; and he had translated Strauss’s Leben Jesu 
within four years of its publication, He adopted posi- 


the Bechuanas in South Africa, to the effect that a mon- | tivism, as it at first presented itself, with vigorous par- 


ster of immense size, at a remote period of time, swal- 
lowed up all mankind except a single woman, who con- 
ceived miraculously and brought forth a son, to whom 
she gave the name of Litaolané. This son of the wom- 
an attacked the monster and was swallowed up alive, 
but being armed with a knife he cut open an outlet for 
himself from the belly of the monster, and thus he ob- 
tained deliverance, and all the nations of the earth in 
him. Thus saved, men sought, without success, to de- 
stroy their rescuer. 


tisanship, and produced in 1845 an excellent analysis 
of the Philosophie Positive. His subsequent refusal to 
follow Comte (q. v.) in his later excursions gave rise to 
the acrimunivus polemic between the party of which 
he was the real chief, and the thorough-going disciples 
of the Polstique, the Synthese, the Catéchisme, and the 
rest, <A very few years before his death, Littré, in his 
“testament,” expressed his attitude towards Christian- 
ity, in words from which it is evident that he had no 
hostility, nor even indifference, towards Christianity. 


Lité (rý), in the Greek Church, a procession ac- | He simply could not believe in it. It was an extreme 
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inability, which his intellect could not overcome, as, 1840. In the summer of that-vear he landed at Port 


may be learned from his own words: 


“Some plons souls have troubled themselves abont my 
conacience. lt has seemed to them that, not being an 
absolute contemner of Christianity, and — acknowl- 
edging that it pusseesed graudeur nnd conferred blessings, 
there were chords in my heart that it might tuach. It 
was a beginning of faith, they thought, to entertain nef- 
ther hostility nor contempt for a faith which has reigned 
for many centuries over men’s consciences, and which 
even now is the consolation of so many faithful souls. 
As I never experienced nor expressed repulsion or un- 
easiness in finding myself the subject of the feelings that 
1 have just sketched, and as age and fliness warned me 
of my approaching end—as they have never abandoned 
the hope that I might experience the sovereigu effect of 
divine grace, nor ceased to appeal from the mature man, 
too proud of his strength, to the old man, henceforth ac- 
conlblo to the prump iniga of his weakness—I reply to 
these solicitations, without wiabing to wound their feel- 
inga, by saying that I neither share their faith nor expe- 
rience any misery at being unable to believe. I have 
questioned myself in vain. lt ie impoasible for me to 
accept the conception of the world which Catholicism 
imposes upon its trne believers; but I feel no regret at 
being outside these creeda, and I can feel within me no 
desire tu enter within their pale.” 


And vet he died, June 2, 1881, within the pale of the 
Catholic Church, having shortly before his death been 
baptized. Besides the works already mentioned, Littré 
also published, Conservation, Révolution et Positivisme 
(Paris, 1852) :—A uguste Comte et la Philvsophie Positive 
(ibid. 1863) :—Sémites en Compétition avec les Aryens 
pour 0 Hégémonie du Monde (Leipsic, 1880). Compare 
Caro, Littré et le Positivisme (Varis, 1883). (B. P.) 

Lively, Epwarp, D.D., an English divine of the 
16th century, was professor of Hebrew and divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, a learned Orientalisr, and 
one of the translators of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. He died in 1605. He published annotations 
on several of the Minor Prophets (1587) :—aud Chro- 
nology of the Persian Monarchy (1597). See McClure, 
Translators Revived. 


Liverance, GALFrip, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Dunkeld in 1236, 1239, 1247, and in 1249. He died 
at Tippermuir, Nov. 22 of the last-named year. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p.79. 


Livese Version or THE Scrirrurea. The Li- 
vese is a dialect spoken by a remnant of the Finnish 
people in the peninsula of north-west Courland, known 
by the name of Livs, inhabiting Livonia, a name given 
to the largest of the Baltic provinces of Russia. The 
Livs number about five thousand souls, ‘he gospel 
of Matthew was transcribed fur them into the Lettish 
character by the academician Widemann, at the ex- 
pense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
carried through the press in 1879. (B. P.) 


Living, a term often used in England to denote a 
benefice (q. v.). 

Living, an English prelate, is first met with as 
bishop of Wells, to which see he was consecrated in 
999. In 1013 he was translated to the see of Canter- 
bury. He continued fur seven years, but in that time 
did very little more than to repair the roof of the cathe- 
dral. He did not receive the pallium. He died in 1020. 
See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 
472 sq. 

Living Buddha. See Buppna, Livina. 


Livingstone, Davin, LL.D., etc., an eminent 
African traveller and missionary, was born March 19, 
1813, at Blantyre, in Lanarkshire, Scotland. At the age 
of ten he became a “piecer” in a cotton factory, and fur 
many years was engaged in hard work as an operative. 
An evening-school furnished him with the opportunity 
of acquiring some knowledge of Greek and Latin, and 
finally, after attending a course of medicine at Glasgow 
University, and the theological lectures of the late Dr. 
Wardlaw, professor of theology to the Scotch Independ- 
ents, he offered himself tothe London Missionary Society, 
by whom he was ordained as a medical missionary in 


Natal, in South Africa. Circumstances made him ac- 
quainted with the Rev. Robert Moffatt, himself a dis- 
tinguished missionary, whose daughter he subsequently 
married. For sixteen years Livingstone proved him- 
self a faithful and zealous servant of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The two most important results 
achieved by him in this period were the discovery of 
Lake Ngami (Aug. 1, 1849), and his crossing the con- 
tinent of South Africa, from the Zambezi (or Leeambye) 
to the Congo, and thence to Loando, the capital of 
Angola, which took him about eighteen months (from 
January, 1853, to June, 1854). In September of the 
same year he left Loando on his return across the Con- 
tinent, reached Linzanti (in lat. 18° 17’ south, and long. 
23° 50’ east), the capital of the great Makololo tribe, 
and from thence proceeded along the banks of the 
Leeambye to Quilimane, on the Indian Ocean, which 
he reached May 20, 1856. He then took ship for Eng- 
land, where he arrived Dec. 12 of the same year. The 
reception accorded him by his countrymen was most 
enthusiastic. Probably no traveller was ever mote 
affectionately honored. This was owing not merely to 
the importance of his discoveries, though it would be 
difficult to overestimate them, but to the thoroughly 
frank, ingenuous, simple, and manly character of the 
traveller. In 1857 Livingstone published his Afissioa- 
ary Travels and Researches in South Africa, a work of 
great interest and value. “In all his various journeys,” 
said Sir Roderick Murchison, at a meeting of the Roval 
Geographical Society, held shortly after Livingstone’s 
return, “he had travelled over no less than eleven 
thousand miles of African territory. . . . By his astro- 
nomical observations he had determined the sites of 
numerous places, hills, rivers, and lakes, nearly all of 
which had been hitherto unknown, while he had seized 
upon every opportunity of describing the physical 
features, climatology, and geological structure of the 
countries which he had explored, and had pointed out 
many new sources of commerce as yet unknown to the 
scope and the enterprise of the British merchant.” In 
1858 the British government appointed him consul at 
Quilimane, whither he returned in the course of the 
year; it also furnished him with a small! steamer, that 
he might pursue his explorations of the Zambezi River 
and its tributaries, Livingstone started up this rivet 
in January, 1859, but after ascending it for over two 
hundred miles his farther progress was impeded by the 
magnificent cataracts of the Murchison. In March, fol- 
lowing, he started for a second journey up the Shive,a 
branch of the Zambezi, and on the 18th of April dis- 
covered Lake Shirwa. Then followed the discovery 
of Lake Nyassa on Sept. 16. In 1864 he was ordered 
by the British government to abandon the expedition, 
and, returning to England, he published hia second 
book of travels, entitled A Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambezi and tts Tributaries. In August, 1865, 
Mr. Livingstone left England on his third journey to 
Africa; discovered Lake Liemba in April, 1867, south 
of Tanganyika, and going westward thence found Lake 
Maero on the 8th of September. But after eight years 
of lonely wandering in a previously unknown region, 
and after achieving discoveries which will permanently 
benefit mankind, the hervic traveller was overtaken by 
death. Having made repeated attempts to find the 
sources of the Nile, and being thwarted every time, in 
the last instance by severe illness, he requested his fol- 
lowers to take him to Zanzibar, as he was going home. 
After suffering intensely for several days, he died, May 
1, 1878. His body was brought to England and interred 
in Westminster Abbey. See (Lond.) Christian Observer, 
Jan. 1875, p. 14; Lefe, by Blaikie (Lond. 1874); Waller, 
Last Journals (ibid. eod.). 

Livingtoun, James, a Scotch prelate, was first 
rector of Forteviot and Weems, then dean of Dunkeld, 
and afterwards, in 1476, bishop of Dunkeld. He was 
constituted lord chancellor, Feb. 18, 1483, and died at 
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Edinburgh in the same year. See Keith, Scottish 
Bukops, p. 90. 


Livinus, Saint, called the apostle of Brabant, was 
born in Ireland, it is said of noble parents, and received 
his education there. He was bishop of Dublin in 656. 
Being actuated by religious zeal, he intrusted his dio- 
cese in Ireland to the management of its archdeacon, 
and went to Ghent with three of his disciples, and, for 
a month, offered up mass at the tomb of St. Bavo every 
day, and afterwards went to Esca and preached the 
gospel, and converted numbers. He was murdered by 
some of the pagan inhabitants, Nov. 12, 656. See D’Al- 
ton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 16. 


Livonian Version or THE SCRIPTURES. See 
Lettish in the art. SLAVONIC VERSIONS. 


Ljada, in Slavonic mythology, was a god of war 
among the Poles, to whom, before and after battle, 
human sacrifices were offered. 


Llewelyn (or Liywelyn ), Tuomas, LL.D., a 
Welsh dissenting minister, was born at Penalltan-isaf, 
Glamorganshire, about 1724, and having secured a liberal 
education, became the principal of an academical insti- 
tution in London. He died in 1783. Although never 
the pastor of any church, he preached frequently, and 
was recognised as a minister of the gospel. He was a 
ripe scholar and a judicious writer. His works are, 
Mistorical Account of the British or Welsh Versions and 
Editions of the Bible (Lond. 1768, 8vo) :— Historical and 
Critical Remarks on the British Tongue, etc. (1769, 8vo). 
See The (Lond.) Theologicul and Biblical Magazine, 
Nov. 1806, p. 467; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, & vV. 


Lloyd, Humpnrey, D.D., etc., an eminent English 
divine and scientist, was born in Dublin in 1800. He 
entered Trinity College in 1815, was elected scholar in 
1818, and graduated in 1820. In 1824 he was made 
fellow and tutor of Trinity College, and was soon or- 
dained a minister of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. In 1831 he resigned the office of tutor, and 
was elected to the chair of natural philosophy, and 
afterwards gave his attention almost wholly to scien- 
tific investigations, He died Jan. 17, 1881. Dr. Lloyd 
was a fellow of the royal societies of London and Edin- 
burgh, and honorary member of the philosophical so- 
cieties of Cambridge and Manchester, and other scien- 
tic societies of Europe and America, In 1846 he was 
elected president of the Roxal Irish Academy; in 1856 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from the University 
of Oxford; and in 1857 was chosen president of the 
British Association. His works are chiefly scientific. 
See Men of the Time, 6. v. 


Loanz, Eras ben- Moses (sumamed Baal Shem), 
who «died at Worms in 1636, rabbi, is the author of a 
eabalistic commentary on the Song of Solomon, entitled 
Bs man (Basle, 1599), and on Koheleth or Eccle- 
siastes, entitled 9p% 3150. See Furst, Bibl, Jud. ii, 
253; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 
360; Ginsburg, Commentury on Koheleth, p.74. (B. P.) 


Léber, Cuaiatiax, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Feb. 2, 1683, at Orlamünde, in Thuringia. 
He stadied at Jena, was in 1705 adjunct of the philo- 
sophical faculty, in 1711 superintendent at Ronneburg, 
in 1717 doctor of theology, in 1731 general superintend- 
ent at Altenburg, and died Dec. 26, 1717. He wrote, 
Diss, Super 2 Tim. iii, 16:— De Stutu Animarum Cre- 
dentium Post Mortem :—An Judas Proditor Interfuerit 
Sacra Cane :— Ive Potestute Ligandi et Secandi ad 
Matt. rv, 19; xviii, 16:—De Natura Humana a Filio 
Dei Demum in Tempore Assumta:—De Origine Mali, 
etc. See Moser, Lerikon jetztlebender Gottesgelehrten ; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Localés, a name anciently given to ecclesiastics 
who were ordained to a ministerial charge in some 
fixed place. At the Council of Valentia, in Spain, a 
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decree was passed that no priest should be ordained un- 
less he would give a promise that he would be a localis. 
Indeed, ordination at large was not considered valid. 


Locherer, JoHANN Nepomvuk, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, was born at Freiburg, Aug. 21, 
1778, and died at Giessen, Feb. 26, 1837, doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology. He wrote, Geschichte der christli- 
chen Religion und Kirche (Ravensberg, 1824-34, 9 vols.) : 
— Lehrbuch der christlichen Archäologie (Frankfort, 
1832) :— Lehrbuch der Putrologie (Mayence, 1837). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 14, 543, 608, 854; 
Zuchold, Bibl, Theol, ii, 806. (B. P.) 


Lockwood, Samvtt, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Norwalk, Conn., Nov. 30,1721. After 
graduating from Yale College in 1745, he studied the- 
ology under the direction of his brother, Rev. James 
Lockwood, of Wetherstield. A society having been 
formed in Andover, in 1747, embracing Coventry, Leb- 
anon, and Hebron, he was called to preach, as a candi- 
date, in the beginning of the following vear. . Of this 
parish he was ordained pastor, Feb. 25, 1749,0.S. He 
died in New Lebanon, N. Y., June 18,1791. His man- 
ner in the pulpit was marked by gravity rather than 
vivacitv; but he was very popular with his people. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 465. 

Loctilus, a name given to a place for a coffin 
among the ancient Romans. 


Lo-debar, Tristram remarks (Bible Places, p. 329), 
“may be Diblin, near Jerash, where I found a fine an- 
cient fountain and other remains.” 


Lodrone, Parts, a German prelate, was born about 
1570 at the castle of Lodrone, in the Italian Tyrol. He 
was the youngest of a nobleman’s family, and was des- 
tined for the ministry. In 1619 he became prince- 
archbishop of Salzburg. In the midst of the excite- 
ment of the Thirty Year’s War, he determined to pre- 
serve in that country a complete neutrality, and assured 
to the adherents of both creeds equal protection, which 
certainly was a singular example at that time. In 
1628 he founded the University of Salzburg, which oc- 
cupied a very distinguished place among all the older 
ones, After that he commenced the reconstruction of 
the cathedral, and founded several establishments for 
the public benefit. Lodrone died at Salzburg in March, 
1653. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Loebenstein, Arois, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, came to America in 1852, and located at 
Femme Osage, Mo. He had studied theology at Vi- 
enna, and svon was employed as pastor in one of the 
Evangelical churches. ‘The year succeeding he joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was appointed 
successively to Belleville, Ill; Newport, Ky.; Buckeye 
Street, Cincinnati, O.; Indianapolis, Ind.; professor of 
theology at Wallace College, Berea, O., which position 
he held for eight years; Lafayette, Ind.; Toledo, O.; 
Walnut Street, Detroit, Mich.; Beaubien Street, Kast 
Saginaw. He died at the last appointment in 1881. 
He was a member of the Central German Conference. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 312. 


Loftus, Apam, D.D., an Irish prelate, was born at 
Swinshead, in Yorkshire, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In 1561 he was rector of Pains- 
town, in the diocese of Meath. In 1562 he was ap- 
pointed to the see of Armagh, and was consecrated by 
Hugh, archbishop of Dublin, at the close of that year. 
In 1564 he was elected dean of St. Patrick’s. In August, 
1567, he was promoted to the see of Dublin. In 1568 
this prelate consecrated Dr. Lancaster as his own suc- 
cessor in Armagh, at Christ Church. In 1573 he was 
appointed chancellor. In 1582 Loftus was one of the 
lords justices of Ireland. In 1583 he was the unjust 
judge that illegally sentenced the Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Cashel, Dermot Hurley, to the cruelties 
of death on Osmantown Green. In 1597 Loftus was 
again one of the lords justices of Ireland, and also in 
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1599. At the close of that vear he was named as one 
of the assistant councillors to the lord president of 
Munster, and in 1603 had pardon of intrusion and alien- 
ation in reference to the manors, etc. He died April 
5, 1605. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 240. 


Lohengrin, in British fable, was the famous guard 
and protector of the sacred Graal. He saved Elsa, the 
princess of Brabant, from a magician, by coming to her 
as a swan. She married the valiant knight, but on 
condition that she would not inquire as to his ancestry. 
Finally she asked about this, and Lohengrin fled on 
his swan back to the sacred Graal. 


Lohmann, Bocistav Rupo.r, a Lutheran minis- 
ter of Germany, was born Dec. 28, 1825. He studied 
at Gottingen and Halle, was in 1853 pastor at Fürsten- 
walde, in 1865 at Springe, and died Dec. 15, 1879, at 
Gorbersdorf, Hanover. He published, Kurze Frugatiicke 
zum kleinen Katechismus Luther's (Berlin, 1858) :— 
Athanasius, der Vater der Rechtglduliykeit (2d ed. 1860): 
— Lutherische und unirte Kirche (1867). See Zuchold, 
Ribl. Theol. ii, 809. (B. P.) 

Loll (or Lull), in German mythology, was a fright- 
ful god of the Franks, who had a sacred grove contain- 
ing a brazen image in the region of Schweinfurt. 


` Lollards of Kyle. See LoLLARDS. 


Lommatzsch, Kart Heixricn Epvarp, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 22, 1802, 
at Grossch6nau, near Zittau. He commenced his aca- 
demical career at Berlin in 1829, was in 1832 professor 
at the theological seminary in Wittenberg, and died 
Aug. 19, 1882, doctor of theology. Lommatzsch is es- 
pecially known as the editor of De la Rue’s edition of 
Origenis Opera Omnia (Berlin, 1881-48, 25 vols.). (B. P.) 

Long, Ciement, D.D., LL.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in New Hampshire in 1807. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1828, studied 
theology for two years in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary as a member of the clase of 1834, and was ordained. 
He was a tutor in Western Reserve College, and be- 
came professor of intellectual and moral philosophy in 
that institution in 1834; professor of theology in 1844; 
professor of theology in the theological seminary at 
Auburn, N. Y., in 1852; professor of intellectual philoso- 
phy and political economy in Dartmouth College in 
1854. He died at Hanover, N. H., Oct. 14, 1861. See 
Trien. Cat. of Andover Theol, Sem. 1870, p. 112. 


Longstreet, Avevstus Barowis, LL.D., a Meth- 
odist minister, was born at Augusta, Ga., Sept. 22, 1790. 
He studied in the Litchfield (Conn.) Law School, and 
settled in his native state. In 1823 he represented 
Greene County in the state legislature, and the follow- 
ing year was made judge of the Superior Court of the 
state. During the Nullification excitement he estab- 
lished the Augusta Sentinel. In 1838 he entered the 
ministry, and from 1839 to 1848 was president of Emory 
College, in Oxford. He was then fur a short time pres- 
ident of Centenary College, Jackson, La., and from 1849 
to 1856 president of the University of Mississippi. Still 
later he was president of South Carolina College. He 
died Sept. 9, 1870. He was a frequent contributor to 
Southern periodicals, and published many separate 
works, among the best knuwn of which is his humorous 
collection of Georgiu Scenes. See Obstuary Record of 
Yale College, 1872, 

Longueil, Rickarp OLIVER DK, a French prelate, 
was born about 1410, of an illustrious family of Nor- 
mandy, He was archdeacon of Eu, and became, in 
1453, bishop of Coutances. Having been designated 
among other commissaries, by tbe pope, in 1455, to re- 
vise the proceeding in the case of Joan d'Arc, be ex- 
hibited great zeal in rehabilitating the memory of that 
female hero. King Charles VII sent him as ambassa- 
dor to the duke of Burgundy, and placed him at the 
head of his council. He also ubtained for Longueil 
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from the pope, Calixtus III, the cardinal’s hat, in 1456. 
In his devotion to the Church that prelate ventured to 
oppose in the parliament the Pragmatic Sanction, for 
which he was fined not less than 10,000 livres. Pius 
II gave him the bishoprics of Oporto and of St. Ruffina, 
also the legateship of Umbria, and made him archpriest 
of the basilica of St. Peter. He died at La Pérouse. 
Aug. 15, 1470. See Huefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Lonsano, MexacHes DI, a Jewish writer of the 
17th century, is the author of MYN WS, or critical 
work on the text of the Pentateuch (Amsterdam, 1659 
and often). He compared ten MSS., chiefly Spanish 
onen, with the text of Bomberg’s quarto Bible, published 
in 1544, some of them being tive or six hundred years 
old. See Furat, Bibl. Jud. ii, 255 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizio- 
nario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 184 sq. (B. P.) 


Loochooan Version oF THE SCRIPTURES. See 
TuKUDH VERSION. 


Loomis, Har{ox, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Georgia, Vt., Oct. 26, 1805. He re- 
ceived his preparatory education at St. Albans’ Acad- 
emy, and at a high-school in his native place; gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont in 1832, and in 
the same vear entered Andover ‘Theological Seminary, 
where he spent two years, He was licensed tu preach 
by the North-western Congregational Association of 
Vermont, Oct. 10, 1834. In 1835 he entered Princeton 
Seminary, but left in January, 1836, and became stated 
supply of the Union Presbyterian Church, New York 
city. He was ordained by a Congregational Council 
at Vergennes, Vt., Aug. 31, 1836. Soon after he ac- 
cepted the position of chaplain for the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society of New York, and began preach- 
ing to seamen in New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1837. This he 
did four vears, spending his summers in the North and 
raising funds for the society. From 1841 to 1845 he 
preached as stated supply to the Presbyterian Church 
at Mount Joy, Pa. In the last-named vear he entered 
upon the duties of corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 
can Seaman's Friend Society, in New York, and contin- 
ued in that office till 1871. He died in Brooklyn, Jan. 
19, 1880. Dr. Loomis published a number of volumes 
and pamphlets, and did much to promote the temper- 
ance cause. He was a man of sincere and earnest pie- 
ty. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1880, 
p. 25. 

Lorck, Josian, a Lutheran theologian of Copen- 
hagen, was born Jan. 3, 1728, at Flensburg, and died 
Feb. 8, 1785. He published, Die Bibelgeschichte in emi- 
gen Beitrdgen erläutert (Copenhagen, 1779) :— Reilrage 
zu der neuesten Kirchengeschichte in den komistichen 
dänischen Reichen (1757-62, 2 vols.). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 69, 832. (B. P.) 


Lord, Jeremiah Skidmore, D.D., a Reformed 
Dutch minister, was born at Jamaica, N. Y., May 10, 
1812. Ile graduated from the University of the City 
of New York in 1836, and from the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1839; was ordained Aug. 20 of the same 
year, becoming pastor at Montville, N. J.; went to 
Grigstown in 1843,to Harlem, New York city, in 1848, 
and died there, April 2, 1869. See Gen. Cat. of Union 
Theol, Sem. 1876, p. 14; Corwin, Munnal of the Ref. 
Church in A merica, p. 856. 


Lord, John Chase, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Washington, N. H., Aug. 9, 1805. He 
studied at Plainfield Academy, and Madison and Ham- 
ilton colleges, from the last of which he graduated in 
1825. After two years’ editorial experience in Canada 
he went to Buffalo, N. Y., began the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1828. He united with the 
First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo in 1830, and soon 
after entered Auburn Theological Seminary, from which 
he graduated in 1833, and was called to the Church at 
Geneseo, where a wonderful revival occurred. In 1835 
he became pastor of the Central Church at Buffalo, aud 
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remained until he gave up effective work in the minis- 
try in 1878. He died there, Jan. 21, 1877. Dr. Lord 
was the author of, Lectures to Young Men (1838) :— 
lectures on Civilization (1851), besides sermons and 
pamphlets. See (N. Y.) Evangelist, April 26, 1877; Gen. 
Cat. of Auburn Theol. Sem, 1888, p. 263; Nevin, Presb. 
kucyelop.s.v. (W. P.S.) 

Lord, William Hayes, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of president Nathan Lord, was born in 
Amherst, N. H., March 11, 1824. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1843, and three years after from 
Andorer Theological Seminary; was ordained pastor 
at Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 20, 1847, and died there, March 
18,1877. He was a trustee of the Washington County 
Grammar School from 1853, and president from 1865. 
From 1847 to 1875 he was director of the Vermont Bi- 
ble Society, and held the same relation to the Domestic 
Missionary Society from 1853 to 1877. After 1870 he 
was president of the Vermont Historical Society, of 
which he had been for some time previously a mem- 
her. In 1876 he was appointed fish commissioner of 
Vermont. He was moderator of the General Conven- 
tion of Vermont in 1861; was corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
from 1873; and the following vear became editor of the 

ermont Chronicle. See Cong. Quarterly, 1878, p. 446. 


Lore, Dartas Davrox, D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Mauricetown, N. J., in 1815. 
He was converted at the age of fifteen, aud at twenty- 
one entered the Philadelphia Conference, soon receiving 
the most important charges. In 1847 Mr. Lore sailed 
for South America as a missionary, artd for seven years 
was the pastor of a large and intelligent congregation 
in Buenos Ayres, proving himself eminently successful 
both among the foreign and native population. Upon 
his return he was sent on a tour of exploration to New 
Mexico to inspect the condition of the mission field. 
In 1856 he was transferred to the Newark Conference, 
and after serving several prominent charges within its 
bounds, received a transfer to the Genesee Conference, 
and was appointed to Grace Church, Buffalo. In 1864 
he was elected editor of the Northern Christian Adro- 
cafe, in which office he continued till his death, at his 
residence near Auburn, Jan. 20, 1875. As a theologian, 
Dr. Lore was diligent and comprehensive in his re- 
searches, and careful in his conclusions, As a preacher 
he was earnest, direct, and practical. As an editor he 
achieved success by his strong and forcible style, by 
the boldness and wisdom of his conclusions, and by his 
devotion to the truth. His zeal in the cause of Chris- 
tian miasions was truly marvellous, and highly exem- 
plary. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 
119; Simpeon, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Loretz, ANDREW, one of the early pioneer minis- 
ters of the German Reformed Church in America, a 
Swias by birth, was educated in Europe, and emigrated 
to America towards the close of the last century. 
“About the year 1789 he commenced preaching and 
ministering in a wide field, embracing a large part of 
both the Carolinas, from Orange County, in North Car- 
olina, to beyond the river Saluda, in South Carolina, a 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles.” He died in 
1812. Mr. Loretz was a man of superior natural abil- 
ity, extensive learning, great zeal and energy, and, in 
his day, “ regarded as one of the best pulpit orators in 
the Carolinas.” See Harbaugh, Futhers of the Germ. 
Ref. Church, iii, 15. (D. Y. H. 

Lorimer, Peter, D.D., an eminent English Pres- 
byterian divine, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1812. He graduated from the university there, was 
ordained in 1836, and installed pastor of the River Ter- 
race Church, London, which was then in connection 
with the Church of Scotland. He was at one with 
those who, in 1843, formed the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and along with his congregation became a con- 
atituent part of the Synod of Berwick in 1844, which, 
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until recently, was known as the Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England. From that time forward 
the first desire of his life was the advancement of that 
Church to a position worthy of its name. He was con- 
nected with the London Theological College from the 
date of its establishment in 1845, when he was elected 
to the chair of Hebrew and Biblical criticism. He was 
made the first principal in 1878, and died suddenly, 
July 28, 1879. He was the author of several valuable 
works, among them, The Life of Patrick Iamilton:— 
The Life of the Scottish Reformer, John Knoz :—and 
A History of the Presbyterian Church of England, a 
work on which he had spent years of diligent research, 
but which he was only able to complete in part. 


Loriquet, Jeax Nicolas, a French Jesuit, famous 
on account of his historical falsificationa, was born Aug. 
5, 1760, at Epernay, Champagne. He was professor at 
the Seminary of Argentiére, which was closed by Na- 
poleon in 1807. The events of 1814 made the Jesuits 
come forward in great numbers, and their colleges were 
multiplied. Loriquet was intrusted with the direction 
of the schools at Aix, Provence, and St. Acheul, Picardy, 
and the pupils who were under his charge were imbued 
with that spirit which has been detrimental to modern 
society. In 1830 the people of St. Acheul destroyed 
the school there, and the reverend fathers had to quit 
the place. TLaoriquet went to Switzerland, where he 
worked in behalf of his order. Under Louis Philippe 
he returned to France, and died at Paris, April 9, 1845. 
Loriquet was a prolitic writer. For a list of his works, 
see Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
sv. (B. P.) 


Lorraine (or Gelée), CLAUDE, an illustrious French 
painter, was born in a small town of Champagne, in the 
diocese of Toul, Lorraine, in 1600, and went to Rome 
early for instruction, where he made great improvement 
in his studies, but met with many reverses, and often 
was almost penniless. Godfrey Waal admitted him 
into his academy, where he remained probably two 
years, Agostino Tassi became interested in Claude, 
took him into the bosom of his family, and made him 
his familiar companion, Claude, naturally of a relig- 
ious disposition, feeling profound gratitude for the many 
benefits he had received, soon after leaving Tassi and 
quitting Rome, about 1625, performed a pilgrimage to 
the holy Virgin of Loretto, where he remained some 
days in devotional meditation. From thence he made 
a tour through Italy, traversing Romagna, Lombardy, 
and on to Venice, where he practiced his profession for 
some time. In 1627 he returned to Rome, and soon 
found abundant employment. One of his earliest pa- 
trons was cardinal Bentivoglio, for whom he painted 
two pictures which established his reputation. About 
this time he was employed by cardinal Crescenzi to 
decorate the rotunda of his palace; he was also similar- 
lv engaged in the Muti of the Holy Apostles, and of 
the Medici alla Trinita de’ Monti. These were suc- 
ceeded by commissions from the duke of Bracciano, 
the duke de Bouillon, and the prince de Leaucour, for 
each a picture. The fame of Claude now extended 
to every part of Europe, and he received commissions 
from the most distinguished persons. His works were 
not confined to Rome, Milan, Parma, Lombardy, and 
Venice, but extended also to Paris, Lyons, Montpellier, 
Avignon, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Madrid. He died 
Nov. 21, 1682. See Spooner, Bing. ilist. of the Fine 
Arts, 3. V. 


Losing, Hersert, an English prelate, was born 
probably at Hoxon, Suffolk, his father being an abbot, 
wives in that age not not being absolutely forbidden the 
clergy, though his father might have become abbot in 
his old age. Herbert bought a better preferment for 
himself, however, giving £1900 to king William Rufus 
for the bishopric of Thetford. Simony was a fashion- 
able sin at that time. He afterwards went to Rome, 
returned to England, removed his bishopric from Thet- 
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ford to Norwich, built the fine cathedral there and five | tiea, also making great efforts to destroy the Albigen- 
beautiful parish churches, and died July 22,1119. See | ses. In 1297 he went to Paris with his father. “A 


Fuller, Worthies of Englund (Nuttall), iii, 13, 166. 

Lotto, Loreyzo, an eminent Italian painter, was 
probably born at Bergamo in 1490, and apparently stud- 
ied at Venice under Giovanni Bellini. His principal 
works are in the churches at Bergamo, Venice, and Re- 
canati. His picture of the Virgin and Infant is consid- 
ered one of his best performances. In the Church of 
Santo Spirito is another exquisite picture of the Virgin 
and Infant, with St. John Standing at the Foot of the 
Throne, Embracing a Lamb. Other masterpicces are to 
be seen at Bergamo in the churches and private col- 
lections, and place him almost upon a level with the 
tirst luminaries of art. He died in 1560. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, a.v.; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générule, 8. v. 

Lotze, HrrmMann Rupour, a philosopher of Ger- 
many, was born May 21, 1817, at Bautzen, Saxony. He 
studied medicine and philosophy with such success that, 
tive years after his entrance to Leipsic University, he 
was able to qualifv as a teacher in both faculties. In 
1844 he was called to Göttingen as professor of philoso- 
phy. Before going there, however, he had published 
his metaphysics in 1844, and his logic in 1843. In 1881 
he was called to Berlin, and died the same year. Lotze 
was a determined opponent of materialism in philoso- 
phy. “It is the glory of Hermann Lotze,” says Joseph 
Cook, “to have broadened, by exact and not mystical 
methods, the philosophical outlook upon human nature, 
to have taken the emotions in all their ranges into 
view, as well as the intellectual faculties; and thus, 
gradually, through the strictest methods of modern re- 
search, to have risen to a philosophy of the soul and of 
the whole composite nature of man, in harmony with 
the truths of all the sciences—mental, moral, esthetic, 
and physical.” Others, however, see in the philosophical 
system of Lotze a decided tendency to that insidious 


form of idealistic pantheism which comes near to denx- 


ing the objectivity of matter, or at least tu resolving all 
phenomena into pure deity. See SCEPTICISM, RECENT 
Puasns or. Lotze published, Metaphysik ( Leipsic, 


1841):—AUgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als mecha- | 


nische Naturwissenschafien (1842; 2d ed. 1848) :—Sy- 
stem der Philosophie (2 vols.; vol. i, Logik, 1843; new 
ed. 1874; vol. it, Metaphysik, 1878; 24 ed. 1884; Engl. 
transl. edited by B. Bosanquet, Oxford, 1883, 2 vols.) :— 


Ueber den Begriff der Schönheit (Gottingen, 1845) — 


Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland (Munich, 1868): 
—A ligemeine Physiologie des körperlichen Lebens (Leip- 
sic, 1851) :— Medizinische Psychologie (1852) :— Mikro- 
kosmus (1856-64, 3 vols,; 4th ed. 1884) :—Grundziige der 
Psychologie (1881). See Caspari, Hermann Lotze. eine 
kritisch - historische Studie (Breslau, 1883); Pfleiderer, 
Lotze's philosophische Weltanschauung (Berlin, 1882; 2d 
ed. 1884); Cook, Spiritual Religion in Lotze's Philoso- 


pay (Boston Monday morning's lecture, published in | 


the (N. Y.] J/ndependent, March 20, 1884): Gardiner, 
— Theistic Philosophy (Presb, Review, October, 1885). 
(B. P.) 


Louis, Saint, bishop of Toulouse, was born in Feb- 
ruarx, 1274, at the castle of Brignoles, in Provence. He 
was the second son of Charles II, the hunchbacked king 
of Naples, and of: Mary, the daughter of Stephen V, king 
of Hungary ;- was educated by the disciples of St. Fran- 
cis, took the habit of their order, and was ordained 
priest in 1296 at Naples, notwithstanding the solicita- 
tions of his family, who wished to have him married to 
the sister of the king of Aragon. From his fourteenth 
to his twentieth year he served as hostage to his father, 
and was imprisoned at Barcelona, where he was treated 





princess,” says one of his biographers, “sought to test 
his virtne; in fact, she omitted nothing to seduce him, 
but the holy prelate disregarded her caresses and her 
threatenings.” He went away from the court as soon 
as possible, and was invited to visit Aragon and Cata- 
lonia. He resolved, however, to go to Rome, in order 
to surrender into the hands of the pope the burden of 
the episcopacy ; but on arriving at Brignoles he was at- 
tacked with fever, and died Aug. 19, 1297. His body 
was at first taken to Marseilles, and afterwards to Ara- 


gon. Pope John XXII, who had been the preceptor 
of Louis, canonized him, April 7, 1317. See Hoefer, 
Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Loundres, Hexry pe, an Irish prelate, previously 
archdeacon of Stafford, succeeded to the see of Dublin 
in 1218. In July of the same year he was appointed 
lord-justice of Ireland, where he continued until 1215. 
He was present, June 15 of that vear, in England, when 
the king executed the Magna Charta at Runnymede. 

In 1216 king John conferred upon archbishop de Loun- 
dres and his successors the manor of Timothan, to which, 
i in 1217 and 1225, various other grants were annexed. 
| During the time this prelate presided over the see of 
| Dublin, he erected the collegiate Church of St. Patrick 
| into a cathedral. He constituted William Fitz-Guy tbe 
, first dean, and appointed a precentor, chancellor, and 
| treasurer, to whom he allotted lands and rectories. He 
_ died in July, 1228. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Arch- 
| bishops of Dublin, p. 79. 
| Lounsbury, Tuoxas, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Florida, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1789. He grad- 
| uated with the highest honors from Union College in 
1817; studied theology for more than a year at Prince- 
| ton, N. J.; then became missionary in Sullivan County, 
X. V., from 1821 to 1823; was ordained by the presbytery 
| of Geneva, Sept. 4 of the latter year; preached at Ovid 
from 1823 to 1849; was afterwards stated supply at 
l Homer, Hector, and Romulus; then went again to 
Ovid, where he died, Oct. 29, 1867. See Wilson, Presb. 
| Hist, Almanac, 1868, p.217; Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. 
Sem, 1881, p. 27. 

Loup (Lat. Lupus), Saint, a French prelate, was 
born in the neighborhood of Bayeux. There is a le- 
| gend. according to which St. Ruffinian, bishop of Ba- 
yeux, educated the young Loup, who soon became the 
most learned and most distinguished among all the 
| clerks at Bayeux. Thus, at the death of Ruffinian, he 
was elected by the whole people his successor, and con- 
secrated by Sylvester, archbishop of Rouen. Saint Loup 
died about the vear 465. To him has often been at- 
tributed the Life of St. Raimbert, bishop of Bayeux. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 6. v. 

Loup, Saint, bishop or Lyons, Sept. 25, 542. He 
began as a monk in the monastery of the Isle of Sainte- 
Barbe, on the Saône, near Lyons. He became the supe- 
rior of it, and Saint Virentiol, in the see of Lyons, in 
528. He presided at the third council of Orleans, May 
7, 538, at which there were passed thirty-three canons 
to reatore discipline in the Church of France. He died 
Sept. 25, 542, and is said to have been buried in the her- 


1 
1 





! mitage of the Isle of Sainte-Barbe. See Hoefer, Nour. 


Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Loup, Sain, or Troyes. See Lurus. 

Low, Davin, an Anglican bishop, was born in the 
neighborhood of Brechin, Scotland, in 1768. He re- 
ceived his education at the University of Aberdeen, 
then studied with bishop Gleig at Stirling, and was 
settled in charge of the congregation at Pittenweem in 
1790, where for more than half a century he fulfilled 


very cruelly, Pope Boniface VIII appointed him to the | the duties of the pastoral office without intermfssion. 
see of Toulouse, Dec. 27, 1295, although he was not yet Dr. Low was consecrated bishop of the united diocese 


of the required age, and charged him with administer- 
ing the diocese of Parniers, Louis divided his time 
between the study, works of piety, and the pastoral du- 





of Argyle, Kosa, and Moray, in 1819. Some years sub- 
sequently he effected a separation between the diocese 
of Russ and Moray and that of Argyle, retaining the 
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superintendence of the former. He resigned the see in | Church of everything savoring of the Roman service, 
1850, and died at Pettenween, Jan. 26, 1855, He was| and the bishop (Tait) for the most part gave way to 
especially intimate with Scottish traditions and histor- | the rioters, After the storm had passed, the patience 
ical lore, and was a captivating conversationalist. See | aud Christian spirit of Lowder and his associates began 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1856, p. 315. to make itself felt upon the rough zealots. Some of 
them became choristers in other churches, or assisted 
priests in mission work. New agencies for good sprang 
up, one of which was the Working Men's Institute. 
The Church of St. Peter’s, London Docks, was conse- 
crated June 31, 1866, Lowder being its first vicar. Then 
came the visitation of cholera, which conquered the 
people and bowed their hearts once for all to the pastor 
who gave himeelf up with such absolute devotedness 
to the work of helping them. Lowder did not set np 
a system in place of a Person, or his own office as the 
substitute for an absent, instead of the witness for a 
present, Lord. The root-idea of confession was the 
; : .. | heinousness of sin and the promise of pardon through 
oe pales oo 1855). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, the blood of Christ, and confession and absolution were 
i freely offered to all those who needed it. He had 
Lowder, Cuartes FucE, an Anglican clergyman, | rituals, because he thought it his duty to put before 
of some fame in the history of city missions and of | the eyes of the people the image of the worship of 
English ritualism, was born at Bath, June 22, 1821, and | heaven, and the outward appointments of tbe Church 
graduated at King’s College School, London, and Exe- | gave an air of comfort and dignity—a lesson for the 
ter College, Oxford. He served his apprenticeship to | people to take back to their squalid homes. As the 
London charch-work under Skinner, at St, Barnabas, | result, not only was open sin swept away from the 
Pimlico, from 1851 to 1856. It was a time of vehe- | streets of St. Peter's, where before streets were peo- 
ment anti-Catholic agitation. The ritualism of Skin- | pled by houses of ill-fame, but tive hundred communi- 
ner and Lowder consisted in (1) Procession of cler- | cants of St. Peter's were lifted above the suffering life 
gy and choristers from and to the vestry; (2) Obei- | into joy and peace. Lowder’s health, undermined for 
sance towards the altar on entering and retiring from | a long time, broke down in 1874 or 1875. In August, 
the sanctuary; (3) The eastward position; (4) Col- | 1880, he went abroad, never to return. In the Tyrol, 
ored coverings varied for the season on the altar. | at Zell-am-See, at the age of sixty, among strangers, 
Bishop Blomtield allowed some of these, but disapproved | Sept. 9, 1880, this great and heroic spirit passed away. 
of others. These troubles dragged on until the Lush- | See Charles Lowder, a biography, by the author of the 
ington judgment disheartened the High-Church party, | Life of St. Teresa (2d ed. Lond. 1882; N. Y. eod.) ; 
and the tirat decision uf the privy council in December, | Church of Englund Quar. Rev. April, 1882, p. 57 8q.; 
1855, was welcomed as a deliverance by hearts which | Twenty-one Years in St. George's Mission, by Rev. C. F. 
could not foresee the very different treatment which Lowder, M.A. (Lond. 8vo). 

| 

| 

| 


Löw, LeoroLD, a Jewish rabbi, was born in 1811 
in Moravia. He studied at Prague, and was in 1843 
chief rabbi of Great Kanizca, Hungary. He took an 
active part in the revolution of 1848, and after its sup- 
pression was imprisoned and condemned to death. He 
was, however, pardoned, and in 1851 became chief 
rabbi at Szegedin, where he died, Oct. 13, 1875. Löw 
was a voluminous writer, his essays having been pub- 
lished in four volumes, under the title Gesammelte 
Schriften (Szegedin, 1876). Still valuable are his Bei- 
träge zur jüdischen Alterthumskunde (Leipsic, 1870) :— 
Allgemeine Einleitung und Geschichte der Schriftausle- 
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the Rubric on omaments was to receive from that same| Löwenthal, Isipor, a famous missionary and 
body in the Ridsdale judgment. Yet, at the beginning, | translator of the Bible, was a native of Poland, and 
the ritualism of St. Barnabas “roused such a storm and | of Jewish parentage. At the age of twenty he had 
provoked such outrage that towards the end of 1850 to flee his country, being suspected by the govern- 
the religious people of the district were so horrified by ' ment of conspiracy. He came to America, and at 
the blasphemous cries of the mob that they were fain | Princeton, N. J., went about as a pedler, hawking jew- 
to keep within their houses.” In 1856 and 1857 Low- 
der took charge of mission congregations at Ratcliff 
Highway and Wellclose Square, where, amid many 


elry and stationery. In or near Princeton, living a 
life of retired though literary habits, was a much-re- 
spected clergyman, who had more than one conver- 
physical discomforts, and among the rough population | sation with the eloquent pedler. Perceiving in him 
of that wild East London district, he left “the record | talent of no common order, he offered to assist him 
of a very noble life, full of unconscious greatness, to | in the prosecution of his studies, An appeal to some 
which the term heroic would not be misapplied.” He , princely merchants of New York speedily procured the 
was not a man of brilliant abilities or social attractive- | funds necessary to send the young man to Princeton 
ness, by no means eloquent as a preacher, not always | College. At this time he was a bigoted Jew, but his 
a good judge of character, his asceticism impaired his ; course of studies, his intercourse with tutors, brought 
health and his working force, yet one could speak of | about his conversion, and he received baptism. Hav- 
his calm, unexcited courage, his splendid patience, his ; ing completed his studies, he offered himself as a mis-. 
unsparing laboriousness, his habitual, far-reaching char- | sionary to the American Presbyterian Board. To In- 
ity, his burning love of souls, his intense loyalty to dia he directed his steps, and fancying from what he 
Christ as a personal Saviour. In 1858 Lowder wel- had read that among the Afghans might be found traces. 
comed a coadjutor, Alexander Heriot Mackonochie, | of the lost tribes, he proposed that he should be sent to 
since so conspicuous in the English Church. In 1859 | Peshawur, as a missionary to the Afghans. There, in 
six clergy were laboring in the parish, with a large | 1856, he commenced his work. With rare ability and 
staff of lay arsistants, fifty-four services were held ! perseverance, he had so perfected himself in the difficult 
weekly, and six hundred children were under instruc- | language of the Afghans as to prepare a translation of 
tion in the six schools which had been set on foot. | the entire New Test.; and although the execution of 
This outburst of missionary energy, with services so | the work devolved wholly upon himself, it was marked 
ritualistic, excited opposition, In September, 1859, | by close adherence to the original texts, and by an idi- 
Lowder came near being murdered by a mob lashed | omatic power of expression which earned the warmest 
into fury, and in the beginning of 1860 “the whole | commendation of the Pushtd linguists who were capa- 
service was interrupted by hissing, whistling, and | Lle of pronouncing a critical opinion on the result of 
shouting ; songs were roared out during the service | his labors. The question of translating the Old Test. 
and lesson; cushions and books were hurled at the al- | had been discussed, and as the importance of giving ` 
tar... the clergy were spat upon, hustled, and kicked | the Afghans a complete Bible was deeply felt, Mr. Löw- 
within the church, and only protected from greater | enthal had expressed his willingness to undertake this 
outrages by sixty or eighty gentlemen who, unasked, | great and responsible task. But the Divine Master had 
came to the rescue.” The mob gutted St. George's | otherwise appointed, and before he bad fairly entered 
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upon the duty, he was assassinated, April 27, 1864. See 
Pusut Version. (B. P.) 


Lubersao, Jeax Baptiste Joserx DR, a French 
prelate, was born at Limoges, Jan. 15, 1740. He be- 
came first grand-vicar of the archbishop of Arles, in 
1768 almoner of the king, and in 1775 bishop of Tréguier. 
In 1780 he was transferred to Chartres. Having been 
sent by the clergy to the States-General, he refused to 
recognise the constitution of the clergy, and March 15, 
1791, was forced to emigrate. In 1801 he resigned his 
bishopric. After his return to France he was appointed 
canon of the chapter of St. Denis. He died Aug. 80, 
1822, leaving, Journal de [Emigration du Clergé de 
France en Angleterre (Lond, 1802): — Apologie de la 
Religion et de la Monarchie Reunies (ibid. eod.). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Luca, ANTONIO DE, cardinal-bishop of Palestrina and’ 


vice-chancellor of the Church of Rome, was born Oct. 
28, 1805, at Bronte, Sicily. In 1863 he was made car- 
dinal, and died Dec. 29, 1883. He was one of the most 
prominent members of the college of cardinals, chief of 
the apostolic chancery, and, with the cardinals Pitra 
and Hergenrother, had charge of the archives and the 
Vatican library. (B. P.) 

Luocarinos, REGINAuDO, an Italian Dominican, who 
died Oct. 10, 1671, is the author of, Episcopus Regularis : 
— Manuale Controversiarum Thomisticarum :—Hermes 
Biblicus :— Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ordinis Predicanti- 
um. See Echard, De Scriptoribus Ordinis Dominica- 
norum; Ughelli, Ztalia Sacra; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lucatelli (or Locatelli), PIETRO, a distinguished 
Roman painter, was born in 1660, and studied under 
Ciro Ferri. He was elected a member of the Academy 
of St. Luke in 1690, and executed some works for the 
public editices at Rome. His paintings in the Church 
of San Agostino, and in the Collegio Fuccioli, are high- 
ly commended. He died in 1741. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Lucchi, MicH2.L ANGELO, an Italian prelate, was 
born at Brescia, Aug. 20,1744. He made his profession 
at Monte Cassino, where he was appointed to teach 
philosophy and theology. He visited the principal 
libraries of Italy, and collected a number of ancient 
MSS., now in the Vatican. Pius VII called him to 
Rome, made him cardinal, Feb. 23, 1801, and intrusted 
him with the censorship of books. He died at Subiaco, 
Sept. 29, 1802, leaving several works on the Greek and 
Latin classics. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générule, 
& v. 


Lucena, Lorexzo, a Spanish Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was Lorn in 1807. He was ordained deacon by 
the bishop of Cordova in 1830, and priest in 1831 by the 
suffragan bishop of Seville. For eight years he acted 
as professor of theology at the College of St. Pelagius, 
in the University of Seville, and fur three years held 
the office of provisional president there. In 1842 he 
was appointed honorary canon of Gibraltar Cathedral, 
and reader in the Spanish language and literature in 
the Taylorian Institution at Oxford, in 1861. He as- 
sisted in preparing the new edition of the Spanish Bible, 
generally known as that of Cipriano de Valera, and pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
died at Oxford, Aug. 24, 1881. (B. P.) 


Luchan, in Mongolian mythology, is a mighty 
dragon, inhabiting the great sea, constantly growing, 
and destined finally to devour the universe. 


Lucius, Saint, of Britain, lived in the 2d century. 
Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, says that in 154, un- 
der the Roman emperors, Marcus Aurelius and Verus, 
and during the pontificate of Eleutherus, a British king 
Lucius wrote to the pope, announcing that he wished 
to become a Christian, Eleutherus favorably received 
the communication, and sent priests to instruct the 
Britons in the Christian faith. A similar account may 
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LUDOVICI . 


be found in a number of other traditions. See Smith, 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. sv. 

Lucius, Johann Gottlieb, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Sept. 3, 1665, at Dresden. 
He studied at Leipsic, was in 1687 bachelor of theology, 
in 1698 licentiate, in 1708 doctor, and in 1712 superin- 
tendent at Pirna. Lucius died April 27, 1722. He 
wrote, De Lege terna :—Vindicia Dissertationis Carp- 
zoviane de Descensu Christi ad Inferos:—De Eterni- 
tate Dei: — De Conrivificutione Fidelium cum Christo ex 
Hos. vi, 2:—De Cohabitatione et Conglorificatione Fide- 
lium cum Christo ex Joh. xvii, 24. See Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lertkon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Lucius, Ludovicus, a German Protestant theo- 
logian, was born at Basle, Feb. 9, 1577. For some time 
professor of Hebrew, in the place of Buxtorf, he was 
called as deacon anil rector to Baden, and died June 10, 
1642. He wrote, Historia Jesuitica :— Note in Apoca- 
lypsin Johannis :— Dissertatio Amica cum Joa. Pisca- 
tore de Causa Meritoria Justificationis Nostræ Coram 
Deo: — A nti-Christi Occidentalis in Hungaria Perseentio: 
— Synopsis Anti-Soctniana :— De Fide et Moribus Chri- 
stianorum :— Dictionarium Novi Testamenti : —Compen- 
dium Theologiæ : —Semi-Pelagianismus Remonstrantium: 
—Historia Augustini ex Operibus Ejus Collecta. See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 531; Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Ludger, Saint, a German prelate, was born in Fries- 
land. In his early youth he studied under the dieci- 
pline of St. Gregory, who governed the school as well as 
the Church of Utrecht. In 802 he is noticed at Rome, 
and next at Monte Cassino, where he stayed two years; 
finally returning to the barbarians, he preached the 
gospel to the Saxons and the Frieslanders, where, about 
the same period, he became chief of the Church of Mün- 
ster. He died March 26, 809, leaving a single work, 
The Life of St. Gregory, Abbot of Utrecht (published in 
the Acta Sanctorum). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Giné 
rule, 8. v. 

Ludi Funébres (funeral games) were celebrated 
at the funeral pyre of distinguished persons among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. They were private eis 
tertainments, given by survivors in honor of their de- 
ceased friends, and were sometimes continued for two 
or three days. 


Ludi Martidles (martial games) were celebrated 
every year among the ancient Romans in the circus, 
Aug. 1, in honor of Mars. . 


Ludki (Polish Ludschi) were conceived by the 
Wends to be earth-spirits. At night they have feasts; 
they come into houses by wav of subterranean passages, 
do not allow themselves to be disturbed, and avenge 
every provocation by a knavish trick. German super- 
stitions also admit of such ghost-like beings. 


Ludlow, Gasriet, D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) min- 
ister, was born at Acquackanonck, N. J., April 23, 179%. 
He graduated from Union College in 1817, from New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1820, and was li- 
censed by the Classis of New Brunswick probably the 
same year. He was stated supply at Albany for six 
months thereafter, and at Neshanic, Somerset Co., N. J. 
from 1821 until his death, Feb. 19, 1878. He was genial 
and sympathetic, strong in thought, as well as indepen- 
dent. He published several sermons. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 3d ed. p. 358. 


Ludovici, Curistraxn, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Landshut, Silesia, in 1663. He 
studied at Breslau and Leipsic, commenced his academ- 
ical career in 1687, was professor of Oriental languages 
in 1699, doctor of theology in 1724, and died at Leipsic. 
Jan. 15, 1732. He wrote, Isagoge in A ccentuationem 
Hebraicam : — Hebraismus, Chaldatsmus, Targumico- 
Tulmudico-Rabbinicus et Syriasmus ad Harmonium et 
Compendium Redacti :— Diss. V in Rabbi Levi ben Gerson 
Commentarium Rabbinicum in Hiobum : — Schediusma 
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de Autoribus, qué de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis Egerunt : 
—Ihstoria Concili Nicent. See Winer, //undbuch der 
theol. Lut. i, 531,668; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- lex- 
thon, 8, v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. s. v. Ludowig, ii, 274. 
(B. P.) 

Ludwig, Epmunp A., a German Reformed min- 
ister, was born in Switzerland. He received a lib- 
eral education, and obtained the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from a European university. After coming 
to America he became professor of languages in Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, Va. Subsequentiv he went 
North, engaging as editor and teacher for some years, 
In 1868 he was licensed to preach, but failing to secure 
a call, spent the remainder of his life at Erie, Pa., in 
teaching and as organist. He died in 1880. He was 
a proticient scholar and devoted Christian. See Har- 
baugh, F’athers of the Germ. Ref. Church, v, 381. 

Luigi de Gonzaga, an Italian saint, was born 
March 9, 1568, at Castiglione, being the son of Ferdi- 
nand of Gonzaga, marquis of Castiglione. After being 
educated at the court of Francis de Medicis, he went 
to Spain with his father, where Philip HI gave him as 
a page to prince James. In 1585, leaving his worldly 
goods to his brother Rodolph, he entered upon the novi- 
tiate of the Jesuits at Rome. He died June 20, 1591, 
and was buried in the Church of the Annunciation, but 
some time later his body was transferred to a chapel 
which had been built under his invocation by the mar- 
quis Scipio Lancelloti. He was beatified in 1621 by 
Gregory X V, and canonized in 1726 by Benedict XIII. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Luini (or Lovini), BERNARDINO, an eminent Ital- 
ian painter, was probably bom at Luino, a small town 
in the Milanese province, on the Lago Maggiore, in 
1480, and is generally considered to have been a pupil 
of Leonardo da Vinci. His two pictures of Mary Mag- 
dalene and St. John Embracing the Lamb, in the Am- 
brosian Gallery at Milan, are excellent works He was 
no less distinguished fur his frescos, of which the most 
celebrated is Christ Crowned with Thorne, in the same 
gallery. He died in 1530. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of 
the Fine Arts, s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Lukaszewicz, Josern voy, a Polish historian, 
was born Noy. 30, 1797, at Kromplewo, near Posen, and 
died Feb. 18, 1872, His works having been translated 
into German, we give the German titles: //istorische 
Nachricht tiber die Dissidenten in der Stadt Posen im 16. 
wad 17. Juhrhundert (Posen, 1832; German by Dalitzki, 
Darmstadt, 1843) :—Ueber die Kirchen der böhmischen 
Brüder im ehemaligen Grosspolen (Posen, 1835; Ger- 
man by Fischer, Grätz, 1877) :—Geschichte der Kirchen 
des hetcetischen Bekenntnisses in Litauen (1842, 2 vols. ; 
German, Leipsic, 1850 ) : — Geschichte des helretischen 
Bekenntnisses in Kleinpolen (1853) : — Geschichte aller 
katholischen Kirchen in der ehemaligen posen'schen Diö- 
cese (1858-63, 3 vols.). (B. P.) 

Lulke, an Irish prelate, was dean of St. Martin le 
Grand, London, and treasurer of the king’s wardrube. 
He was elected to the see of Dublin, and obtained the 
royal confirmation, Dec. 13, 1228. His election was set 
aside at Rome as not being canonical, and he was re- 
elected, but not confirmed by the pope until 1230. 
About 1237 he improved the buildings of Christ's 
Church, and endowed that of St. John, without the 
New Gate, with two burgages and six acres of land in 
St. Kevin’s parish. In 1240 he granted to the vicars 
serving mass at the altar of the Blessed Virgin, in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, a certain portion of the revenues 
of the Church of Alderg. In 1247 archbishop Luke 
made an act fur the purpose of enforcing the residence 
of the prebeniaries of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In the 
following year he made the Church of Larabrien a 
prebend of the same cathedral. He died in December, 
1255. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 90. 

Lumpkin, Jonx, a distinguished Baptist minister 
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of Georgia, was born in Pittsylvania County, Va., Nov. 
4, 1785, but went, when a child, to Georgia, and was 
reared in Oglethorpe County, where he spent his whole 
life. Socially, his relations were of a high character. 
One of his brothers, Wilson Lumpkin, was governor of 
the state three years, and another brother, Joseph Hen- 
ry, chief-justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia, His 
ordination took place in 1808, and his ministry was ex- 
ercised in different parts of the county in which he 
lived. Three new churches were formed during bis 
life, through his personal efforts. He died, greatly la- 
mented, Aug. 1, 1839. See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. 
p. 724. (J.C. S.) 

Lund, JoHAnn, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born Sept. 11, 1638, at Flensburg. He studied at 
Leipsic, was in 1672 deacon at Tundern, Schleswig, and 
died Sept. 13, 1686. He is the author of Beschreibung 
des Levitischen Gottesdienstes, which was published by 
his son under the title, Jüdische Heiligthumer. An 
edition, with notes, was published by Joh. Christ. Wolf 
(Hamburg, 1738). See Moller, Cimbria Latteruta ; Jö- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 137. (B. P.) 


Lundy, Francis J., D.C.L., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman of the diocese of New York, became assis- 
tant minister of St. Paul’s Church, Newburgh, in 1867, 
and died April 7, 1868, aged fifty-three years. See 
Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1869, p. 109. 


Lupercalia. a noted Roman festival, was celebrated 
annually on Feb. 15, in honor of Lupercus, the god of 
fertility, or, as is alleged by many, in honor of Pan, 
Plutarch calls it the feast of wolves, and declares it to 
have been of a lustral or ceremonially purifying char- 
acter. Whatever may have been its origin, it was in 
some way connected with the legend that Romulus and 
Remus were suckled by a she-wolf, and accordingly the 
rites of the Lupercalia were observed in the Lupercal, 
the place where this nursing was supposed to have oc- 
curred, On the appointed day the Luperci (q. v.) as- 
sembled and offered sacrifices of goats and young dogs. 
A peculiar ceremony then followed. Two youths of 
high rank were led forward to the priests, who, having 
dipped a sword in the blood of one of the victims which 
had been sacrified, touched their fureheads with it; after 
which some of the other priests came furward and wiped 
off the blood with a piece of woollen cloth which had 
been dipped in milk. ‘The vouths now burst into a fit 
of Janghter, and forthwith the general merriment which 
characterized this festival began. The priests having 
feasted themselves, and indulged freely in wine, cov- 
ered their bodies over with the skins of the goats which 
they had sacrificed. ‘Thus fantastically dressed they 
ran up and down the streets, brandishing thongs of 
goat-skin leather, with which they struck all they met, 
particularly the women, who hailed the infliction of the 
sacred lash as a species of ceremonial lustration. This 
festival was long observed in commemoration of the 
founding of Rome, but having been neglected in the 
time of Julius Cæsar, it was revived by Augustus, and 
continued to be celebrated until the reign of the em- 
peror Anastasius. 

Luperci, the most ancient order of priests among 
the Romans. ‘They were sacred to Pan, the god of the 
country, and particularly of shepherds, whuse flocks he 
guarded. Plutarch derives the name from lupa, a she- 
wolf, and traces their origin to the fabulous she-wolf 
which suckled Romulus and Remus. They formed orig- 
inally a college, consisting of two classes: the Fabii, 
or Fabiani, and the Quinctilii, or Quinctiliani. Julius 
Cæsar instituted a third class, under the name of Julii 
or Juliani. At first the Luperci were taken from the 
higher classes of society, but in course of time the whole 
order fell into disrepute. 

Lupold or Besensurc (or EGLorsrEm), a learn- 
ed German prelate, after having studied jurisprudence 
at Bologna, under the direction of John Andres, be- 
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came canon successively at Mayence, at Wurzburg, | poetical talent we best perceive in his hymns. Alto- 
and at Bamberg, of which place he had been elected | gether he wrote about thirty-six hymns, which may be 
bishop in 1352. He died July 20, 1363, leaving, De | divided as follows: (a) Translations of Latin hymns; (b) 
Zelo Veterum Principum Germanorum in Religiunem| Amplifications of German hymns from the Latin; (c) 
(Basle, 1497) :— De Juribus et Translutio Imperii (ibid. | Correction and revision of German hymns; (d) Hymns 
eod.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Jiag. Générale, s. v. based upon Latin psalms; (e) Hymns based upon pas- 


Pae f the Bible; (f) Original hymns. Spangenberg, 
Lupus (originally Wolf), Curistrax, a Roman | "98°30 . — 

Catholic theologian, was born June 12, 1612, at Ypern. |” hia preface to the Cunara Lutheri, in 1545, speaks 
Ile joined the order of the Augustinians, was in 1658 thus of Luther 8 hy aor Ove eae iniy let this 
doctor of theology and professor primatius at Louvain, be true and remain true, that, among cer er singe 
and died July 10, 1681. He wrote, Diss, de Meleti et | from the days of the apostles until now, Luther is, and 
Arii Per sonis, Moribus Alque Errortbus: —De Symbolo always will be, the best and most accemplish ed; in whose 
Apnstolico et Niceo:—De Synodo Ni :— De Con- | bYmus and songs one does not find a vain or needless 
cilio Sardicensi:—De Concilin Constuntinopolitana :— | Word. AN flows and falls in the sweetest and neatest 
De Synodo E: heina sa De Laroin Erkérno De manner, full of spirit and doctrine, so that his every 
S i — =e De Synodo Trullana 5 Scholia — | word gives outright a sermon of its own, or, at least, a 
Note in Cunones et Decreta Synodorum Generalium et | singular reminiscence. There is nothing forced, noth- 
Provincialium (5 vols.). After his death was published | 19 foisted in or patched up, nothing fragmentary. The 
from his manuscript, Summum Romane A postolice Se- rhymes are easy and good, the words choice and propel 
dis Privilegium Quoad Evocationes et Appellutiones the meaning clear anid intelligible, the melodies lovely 
(Venice, 1729). See Jécher, AUgemeines Gelehrten- Lex- and hearty, and in summd all is so rare and majestic, 30 


ikon. n. v.e Winer. Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 659, 664 | full of pith and power, so cheering and comforting, that, 
913. 920. (B. P.) 7?" in sooth, you will not find his equal, much less his mas- 


> ter.” The moet famous of Luther's hymns is the Refor- 

Luther's (710) Catechiams. By way of sup- | mation hymn, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, which has 
plement to the article Luther (q. v.), we add that both ' been translated into very manv languages, A collec- 
these catechisms, the larger one in the form of a Con- | tion of the translations of this hymn in nineteen lan- 
tinuous exposition, and the smaller „one arranged in- guages has been published by B. Pick (Rochester, 1830); 
questions and answers, appeared in 1529, although the ‘an enlarged edition, comprising twenty-qne languages 
preparatory work dates back to the very beginning of | (28 English; 2 Dutch; 1 Danish; 1 Swedish; 5 Latin; 
Luther's reformatory activity. In 1518 Johann Schneider 3 French; 1 Spanish; 1 Russian; 1 Polish; 1 Bohe- 


collected and published the various expositions of the mian; 1 Wendish; 1 Lettish; 1 Lithuanian: 1 Finnish; 
Lord’s Prayer which Luther had given in his sermons; Esthonian; 1 Hebrew; 1 Accra; 1 Tahi; 1 Zulu; 
and lectures. ‘This induced Luther to publish his ex- | 1 Hungarian; 1 Italian), was published by the same 
position in an authentic form. In the same year he | author in 1888. But this is not the only hymn which 
published a Latin exposition of the Ten Command- has been translated into English. In fact, all his hymns 
ments, and in 1520 these sporadic efforts came to a pre- ' aro translated, as may be seen from Pick’s /uther as a 
liminary conanmmation in his Eyn Kurcz form des zehnen | Hymnist (Philadelphia, 1875). An edition giving the 
Gepoth:—Eyn Kurcz form des Glaubens:—Eyn Kurcz German text, with the English translation and notes, 


Jorm des Vatter Unsers. After 1524 Luther's attention | was published by Scribner's Sons (New York, 1883). 
was very strongly drawn to the school, His An die! (p P.) 


Radherrn aller Stedle deutsches Lands: dass sie christ- Lutherans, Serarate. When, in 1817, the union 
liche Schulen uuffrichten und hallten sollen caused many ' between the Lutheran and the Reformed churches was 


evangelical schools to be founded, and the necessity | established in Prussia, the protest of J. G. Scheibel, pro- 
arose for a trustworthy handbook in the elements of true | fassor of theology at Breslau, found much sympathy 
Christianity. This necessity was the more felt by Lu- among the Lutherans. For several years, however, the 
ther himself, when, in his tour of visitation through movement was confined within the boundaries of sim- 
Saxony in 1528, he saw how sorely both the ministers ple literary polemics, especially between Scheibel and 
and congregations stood in need of such a book, and! David Schultz, also professor at Breslau. But when 
thus, in 1529, both the larger and smaller catechisms i fhe breaking of the bread was introduced in the ad- 
appeared. Luther's catechisms, however, are not the | ministration of the Lord's Supper by a cabinet onder of 
first attempts of the kind. There existed sach works | , 830, Scheibel refused to ober, and ‘asked permission to 
by Brenz, Althammer, and Lammer, but Luther's eate- continue administering the Lord's Supper after the old 
chisms soon took the lead, and were immediately trans- Wittenberg agenda. The permission was not granted, 
lated into Latin, ‘The smaller catechism, which soon | and Scheibel was suspended. Soon he saw himself at 
became an almost symbolical book in the Lutheran | the head of about two or three hundred families, who 
churches, consists of, I. The Ten Commandments; IL | left the State Church and organized themselves into a 
The Creed; II, The Lord's Prayer; IV. The Sacra- | new Church. They petitioned the minister of public 
ment of Baptism; V. The Sacrament of the Altar; to worship to be acknowledged an a Church organization, 
which is added, in the editions since 1564, a sixth part, | hut this he refused to do. The manv vexations which 
Confession and Absolution, or the Power of the Keys. | Scheibel had to undergo induced him to leave the coun- 
Considering the smaller catechism as a whole, it is in- try In the meantime the party had progressed very 
deed the ripe fruit of many exertions, the full expres- rapidly under the leadership of professor Hoschke. A 
sion after many trials, Wherever Lutherans are found, | synod was convened at Breslau in the vear 1834, and it 
this catechism too is used. See Plitt-Herzog, Real- | was declared that nothing but complete separation from 
Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) the State Church, and the formation of an independent 

Luther's Hymns. It was a saving among the | organization could satisfy the Lutheran conscience. 
Roman Catholics in the time of Luther, that “by his | Persecutions then began. Several ministers were kept 
songs he has done more harm tothe Romanists than by | in prison for many vears A number of well-to-do lay- 
his sermons,” And such is the fact. “For,” says Mr. | men were reduced to poverty by money finen Nut 
Coleridge, “ Luther did as much for the Reformation by | a few emigrated to America, among others, Grabau 
his hymns as by his translation of the Bible. In Ger- | (q. v.) and Von Rohr, who formed the so-called Buffalo 
many the hymns are known by heart by every peasant; | Synod. With the succession of Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
they advise, they argue, from the hymna, and every soul | in 1840, a change took place, and July 23, 1845, the con- 
in the Church praises God, like a Christian, with words | cession for the foundation of a free Church was given, 
which are natural and yet sacred to his mind.” Luther | and in 1850 the Church numbered fifty pastors and about 
was intensely fond of both music and poetry, and his | fifty thousand members, Similar movements took place 
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also outside of Prussia, in Saxony, Hesse, and Baden. Per- 
haps no separation from the State Church made a deep- 
er impression than that of Theodor Harms (q. v.) at 
Hermansburg, Hanover. The reason for his separa- 
tion was neither dogmatical nor constitutional, but a 
few changes which were introduced by the government 
in the marriage formularies. Harms refused to accept 
these changes, and was suspended, Jan. 22, 1878. He 
immediately formed an independent society, which 
soon absorbed the majority of the old congregation. 
Meanwhile the relation between the Separate Lutherans 
and the State Church Lutherans was often very un- 
pleasant, and bitter controversies arose. Finally, dis- 
sensions broke out among the Separate Lutherans them- 
selves, and a party headed by pastor Dietrich, of Jabel, 
organized the so-called Immanuel Synod in opposition to 
the party headed by Huschke of Breslau. This was in 
1862. A similar split was caused in Saxony by the 
Missoari Synod. This synod was organized by a cer- 
tain Stefan, who had emigrated in 1840°to America. 
Stefan, who was deposed of his office on account of 
gross immorality, was succeeded by the still living pro- 
fessor Walther of St. Louis, Mo. Some of the Missou- 
rians had returned to Saxony, and formed at Dresden a 
Lutheranerverein, which soon occupied a prominent po- 
sition, under the leadership of pastor Ruhland. The 
latter soon made war against the Immanuel Synod as 
being un-Lutheran, and 30 likewise against the Separate 
Lutherans of Breslau. ‘The Lutheran churches of the 
State he condemned altogether, and finally a split was 
caused among the Missourians themselves, The Sepa- 
rate Lutherans of Germany are now against each other. 
See Plitt-Herzog. Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 
Lütkens, Franz Juuius, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Oct. 21,1650. He studied at Wit- 
tenberg, was in 1676 rector of Brandenburg, in 1679 
deacon at Magdeburg, in 1684 pastor primarius and 
provost at Stargard, Pomerania, in 1704 court-preacher 
and profeseor of theology at Copenhagen, and died Aug. 
12,1712. He wrote, Collegium Biblicum :—Commen- 
tarins in Epistolas ad Colossenses et Titum :— Dissertat. 
de Ideis in Mente Divina :— De Messia Davidis Filio : 
—De Zohar Antiquo Judeorum Monumento, etc. See 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


-Lütolf, Anor, a Roman Catholic theologian, was 
bom in 1824. He studied under Hirscher and Döllin- 
ger, and after having spent some years at St. Gall, Lu- 
cerne, and Solothurn, as teacher and as priest, was called, 
in 1868, to Lucerne as professor of Church history and 
canon of St. Leodegar. He died April 8, 1879, leav- 
ing Forschungen und Quellen zur Kirchengeschichte der 
Schweiz (Lucerne, 1871). (B. P.) 

Lutterbeck, Jonass Axton BERNHARD, a Ro- 
man Catholic theologian of Germany, was born at Mun- 
ster. In 1842 he was professor of Catholic theology at 
Giessen, bat after the determination of bishop Ketteler, 
in 1851, to ordain no candidate who had pursued his the- 
ological studies at Giessen, Lutterbeck became a mem- 
ber of the philosophical faculty. After the Vatican 
Council he joined the Old Catholica, and died Dec. 30, 
1882, He is the author of, //ermenten aus dem Gebiete 
der religidsen Spekulation (2d ed. Mayence, 1851) :— Der 
neutestamentliche Lehrbegriff (1852, 2 vols.) :— Die Cle- 
menfinen und ihr Verhdliniss zum Unfehlbarkeitsdogma 
(1872):—Lenpold Schmid über die religiöse A ufyabe der 
Deutschen (1875). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ti, 842 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Luxembourg, Baudoin de, a Franco-German 
prelate, brother of emperor Henry VII, was born in 
1285, While quite young he lost his father, Henry 
IV, count of Luxembourg, and was educated with care 
by his mother, Beatrice of Avesnes, at the University 
of Paris, where he studied belles; lettres, philosophy, 
theology, and jurisprudence, He was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Treves in March, 1808, at Puictiers. In April, 
1310, he assembled a provincial council at Treves. From 
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this time Baudoin is no more noticed, except in mili- 
tary expeditions against rebellious chieftains, He died 
Jan. 21, 1354. See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Luxembourg, Louis de, a French prelate, was 
proposed in 1414 for the bishopric of Therouanne. He 
declared himself for the English party, was made chan- 
cellor by Henry VI, in 1425, and attended in 1431 at 
the crowning of that prince as the king of France, at 
St. Denis. During several political excitements, and 
particularly during the time of an insurrection against 
the English, in April, 1436, this prelate took great in- 
terest in the cause of the English in France, thus gath- 
ering upon himself the hatred and displeasure of the 
French. He finally had to take refuge in the Bastile, 
and on its surrender retreated to Rouen, where he was 
made archbishop, and would have received the cardi- 
nal’s hat, but would only accept it on condition of being 
nominated by the king of England. This prince gave 
him, some time afterwaris, the bishopric of Ely, when 
he was obliged to take refuge in England. He died at 
Hartford, England, Sept. 18, 1443. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Bing. Générale, 8. v. 

Luxembourg, Philippe de, a French cardinal, 
was born in 1445. He was the son of Thibauld de 
Luxembourg, who, after having lost his wife, was re- 
ceived into orders, and became bishop of Mans, The 
first church which Philippe held in charge was that of Le 
Mans, which he obtained in 1477, after the death of his 
father. In 1483 he presided over Tours, and Feb. 3, 
1496, was nominated as bishop of Therouanne, but 
was not appointed till Nov. 12, 1498. In 1516, after 
Philippe had occupied several more or less important 
positions in France, he became legate of the pope in 
that country. He was one of the richest prelates of the 
kingdom. He founded the College of Mans at Paria, 
and accomplished also several very extensive missions 
by order of the king, for which he had no regular allo- 
cations. He died at Le Mans, June 2, 1519. See Hoe 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Luxembourg, Pierre de, a French prelate, was 
Lorn at the castle of Ligny-sur-Ornain, July 20, 1369. 
He began to study theology at Paris in 1377. While 
atill a child, he was made canon of Paris in 1879, and 
of Cambray in 1382. At the age of fourteen he was 
provided with the bishopric of Metz by Clement VII. 
At sixteen the same pontiff appointed him cardinal. 
deacon at Avignon. He died July 2, 1387, and was 
buried at the cemetery of St. Michel, at Avignon. 
There are a few books which have been erroneously 
attributed to him, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. V. 

Luynes, PAUL n’ALBERT DE, a French prelate, was 
born at Versailles, Jan. 5, 1703. He had at first the 
name of count of Montfort, and was intended for the 
military career, but, renouncing it, entered a seminary, 
was received into orders, appointed abbot of Cerisy in 
1727, and bishop of Bayeux in 1729. He held several 
synods, and organized missions, preaching himself. He 
became archbishop of Sens, Aug. 18, 1753. De Luynes 
assisted at the conclaves of 1758, 1769, and 1774. As 
an abbot of Corbie, he was appointed commander of 
the order of St. Esprit in 1759. He adhered to the 
acts of the assembly of the clergy of 1765. He died at 
Paris, Jan. 21, 1788, leaving several episcopal letters, 
See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Luz (Judg. i, 26), Lieut. Conder suggests (Memoirs 
to the Ordnance Survey, i, 95), may be the present 
Khurbet el-Lusweiziyeh, a ruined site four and a half 
miles north-west of Banias, and consisting of basaltic. 
stones scattered and in rough walls” (ibid. p. 120). 

Luzzatto, PHILOxENE, a Jewish Orientalist, was 
born at Trieste, July 10,1829. At a very early age he 
mastered different languages, and in 1849 published 
Le Sunscritisme de la Langue Assyrienne. In 1850 he 
wrote, Etudes sur les Inscriptions A ssyriennes de Per- 
sépolis, Hamadan, Van et Khorsubud: — Notice sur 
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Abou-Jousouf Hasdai [bn-Shaprout (1852). While on 
his travels he was taken sick, but at length arrived at 
Padna, and died Jan. 25, 1854. The Mémoire sur les 
Juifs d'A byssinie ou Faluschas, was published after his 
death in the Archives Jsraélites of Paris. (B. P.) 


Lycéa, a festival among the Arcadians, celebrated 
in honor of Zeus Lyceus, It is said to have been in- 
stituted by Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, who sacrificed 
a child on the occasion, and sprinkled the altar with 
ita blood. Plutarch says that the Lycea was celebrated 
in a manner similar to the Roman Lupercalia. 


Lydda. Ludd, the modern representative of this 
place, is briefly described in the Memotrs accompany- 
ing the Ordnance Survey (ii, 252), and its traditional 
Church of St. George in detail (ibid. p. 267). 

Lyell, Tuomas, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born in Virginia in 1775. While quite a 
young man he became a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and during that time was one of 
the chaplains to Congress. In 1804 he was ordained 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Communion, and 
became rector of Christ Church, New York city, which 
position he occupied until his death, March 5, 1848. 
Dr. Lyell was elected secretary of the convention of the 
diocese of New York in 1811, which office he continued 
to hold annually until he declined re-election in 1816. 
Chosen a deputy to the General Convention in 1818, 
he was elected successively to the position during 
twenty-six years. He was a powerful extempore 
speaker, and a preacher of more than ordinary ability. 
See Amer. Quar. Church Rer. 1848, p. 302. 


Lynch, Patrick Niese, D.D., a Roman Catholic 
prelate and scholar, was born at Clones, County Mona- 
ghan, Ireland, March 10, 1817. In 1819 his parents 
came to America, and settled at Cheraw,S.C. At that 
time there was but one priest in the state, Dr. Galla- 
gher, though Dr. England arrived next vear to be the 
first bishop of Charleston, and opened St. John the Bap- 
tist’s Seminary, at which Patrick Lynch was one of the 
earliest pupils. He was sent to the College of the Prop- 
aganda, Rome, where he was one of its most brilliant 
students, and was ordained priest and graduated doctor 
of divinity. In 1840 he returned to Charleston, and 
became assistant pastor of the cathedral, of St. Mary’s 
Church, principal of the Collegiate Institute, and vicar- 
gencral. On the death of bishop Reynolds, in 1855, 
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Present Appenrance of Lydda. (From Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 


Lynch became administrator, and on March 14, 1858, he 
was consecrated bishop of Charleston. The civil war 
ronn came, and with it the destruction of his cathedral, 
house, and other Church property in Charleston and 
throughout the state. The rest of his life was a constant 
toil with debt, which was too much for his naturally ro- 
bust constitution and vigorous mind, and brought him 
prematurely to his end. He died in Charleston, Feb. 26, 
1882. Bishop Lynch was noted for his quiet benevolence 
and literary activity. In 1848 he took charge of a hos- 
pital during the yellow fever, and in 1871, on another 
outbreak of the disease, was never absent from his 
post. He was a thorough scholar, and a devoted stu- 
dent of applied science. He was a contributor to mag- 
azines, author of letters to the Catholic World on the 
Vatican Council, articles on the Flood of St. Januarius, 
in the same, now published anonymously in book form, 
contributed to the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
and edited and revised Deharbe’s Series of Cutechisms. 
He was pleasant and affable in social intercourse, and a 
fine orator. See (N. Y.) Cutholic Annual, 1883, p. 57. 


Lynd, Samura. W., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 23, 1796. He was bep- 
tized by Rev. Dr. William Staughton in 1820; was well 
educated, and in 1824 was called to the pastorate of a 
church in Philadelphia, from which he was soon laid 
aside by severe illness. For a time, he, with his wife, 
conducted a female institution in Baltimore. In 1831 
he began his labors as pastor of the Sixth Street Church, 
Cincinnati, O., his ministry being eminently successful. 
He remained here until 1845, when he removed to St. 
Louis, Mo., and became pastor of the Second Church in 
that city. About 1848 he was elected president of the 
theological institute in Covington, Ky., and remained 
in this position until 1854, when he took up his resi- 
dence on'a farm near Chicago. His other pastorates 
were at Lockport, Ill., the North Church, Chicago, and 
the Mt. Auburn Church, Cincinnati, O. He died at 
Lockport, I., June 17, 1876. See Minutes of Iil. Anni- 
versuries, 1876, p. I4. (J.C. S.) 


Lyng, Geora WILHELM, a Lutheran theologian of 
Norway, was born in 1827. In 1869 he was professor 
at Christiania, and died May 19, 1884, Lyng is the 
author of //edenskubets J.eonetsldb, i. e. a history of 
heathenism (1866). (B. P.) 


Lyngwe, in Norse mythologr, is an island in the 
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sea Amtswartner, where the wolf Fenris is held by the 
chain Gleipuer. 


Lyon, George Armstrong, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born at Baltimore, Md., March 1, 
1806. He graduated from Dickinson College, Pa., in 
1824; spent one year in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and was ordained by the Erie Presbytery, Sept. 
9, 1829, pastor of the First Church, Erie, Pa., which of- 
fice he held until his death, at Avon, N. Y., March 24, 
1871. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 54. 


Lyon, James Adair, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born near Jonesborough, Tenn., April 19, 1814. 
He graduated from Washington College in 1832, and 
afterwards from Princeton Theological Seminary; was 
ordained as an evangelist by the Holston Presbytery, 
and after serving, for tive vears, as a stated supply. the 
churches of Rogersville and New Providence, became 
pastor of the Columbus Church, Miss., where he remained 
six years. He then spent a year in foreign travel, and 
after his return was installed pastor of the Westminster 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. In 1850 he established a select 
high-school for young ladies there, which he taught 
three years, and returned to his old charge at Culum- 
bus, In 1870 he was elected professor of mental and 
moral science in the University of Mississippi, at Ox- 
furd, which position he held for ten years, when failing 
health compelled bim to resign. As a writer, he con- 
tributed largely to the Suuthern Quarterly Reriew. He 
was moderator of the General Assembly, and repeat- 
edly elected to important positions in connection with 
literary and theological institutions, among them to the 
presidency of Washington College, and the chair of 
didactic theology in Danville Seminary, Ky. He died 
at Holly Springs, Miss., May 15, 1882. See Necrol. Re- 
port of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1883, p.381. (W.P. S.) 

Lyser, a name common to a number of eminent 
Lutheran thevlogians of Germany, of whom we men- 
tion: 

lL. Cuaistiay, doctor of theology, pastor and super- 
intendent at Sangerhausen, who died Oct. 5, 1671, is the 
author of Dissensus Lutheranorum et Jansenistarum. 

2. Friepricn, who died in 1645, doctor of theology, 
is the author of Disp. Jnaugurulis de Dicto Apostolico 
Rom. iv, 22, 23. 

3. Fraieprich WILHELM, son of Polvcarp IIT, was 
born at Leipsic, Sept. 4, 1622. He studied at different 
universities, was in 1650 Saturday-preacher at Leipsic, 
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in 1651 deacon at Halle, in 1662 superintendent at 
Langensalza, in 1664 cathedral- preacher at Magdeburg, 
aud died Ang. 25, 1691. 

4. Jonannes, brother of Friedrich Wilhelm, was 
born Sept. 30, 1631. In 1664 he was inspector and pas- 
tor at Pforte. Being an advocate of polygamy, he was 
dismissed. He roamed about through Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Italy, and France. In the latter country 
he died, in 1684. 

5. Potycare I (q. v.). 

6. Potycarp II, son of Polycarp I, was born Nov. 20, 
1586, at Wittenberg, where he was also promoted as 
doctor of theology. He wrote, Centuria Questionum 
Theologicarum de Articulis Christiana Concordia :— 
An Syncretismus in Rebus Fidei cum Calvinianis coli 
Possit, et in Politica Conversatione :—Comment, in Au- 
gustunam Confessionem et Formulam Concordia :— 
Analysis Scholastica et Theologica in Epistolam ad 
Galutus - — Dissert. de Sacramentis. Lyser died Jan. 
15, 1633. 

7. Potycarp III, was born at Halle, July 1, 1656. 
He studied at Jena and Leipsic, and commenced his 
academical career at the latter place in 1682. In 1685 
he was pastor at Magdeburg, in 1687 superintendent, 
in 1690 doctor of theology, in 1695 general superintend- 
ent, and died Oct. 11, 1725. 

8. WILHELM, born at Dresden, Oct. 26, 1592, studied 
at. different universities, and died at Wittenberg, Feb. 
8, 1649, doctor and professor of theology. He wrote, 
Trifolium Vere Religionis Veteris Testamenti Adami- 
tice, Abrahaumiticæ et Isruclitica :—Summarium Loco- 
rum Theologicorum :—Systemu Thetico-Exegeticum :— 
Disquisitio de Prædestinatione : — Exercitationes 21 in 
Evangelium Joannis : — Diss. de Genealogia Christi ad 
Matth.i, 1-16. See Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Lysius, Jonans Hernricn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born June 29, 1704, at Königsberg, 
Prussia. He studied at Halle, was in 1726 professor 
of Oriental languages at his native place, in 1730 doc- 
tor of theology, and died May 29, 1745. He wrote, 
Dissert, TI de Historia et Usun Lingue Syriace :— De 
Stlentio Sacre Scripture :— De Commodo Christi Jugo 
ad Matth. xi, 30:— De Christo Homine dvapaprnry 
ez 1 John iii, 5 :— De Angelo Nativitatis Christi Precone. 
See Arnold, Historie der kontigsbergischen Universitat ; 
Gotten, Jetztlebendes gelehrtes Europa; Jocher, Alige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Maarath. For this site Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake pro- 
poses (Quar. Statement of the “Pal. Explor. Fund,” 
April, 1874, p. 76) the Mons Mardes where St. Euthy- 
mius found ruins (Acta Sanctorum, ii, 806), now Khir- 
bet Mird, near Mar Saba, on a round, isolated hill, con- 
taining the remains of an aqueduct, wells, and cisterns 
( Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, iii, 212); but Lieut. 
Conder suggests (Quaur. Statement, Jan. 1875, p. 13) an 
ancient site near Beit Ainûm, where a valley has the 
corresponding Arabic name, Wady el-Moghair. This 
latter ruin is laid down on the Ordnance Map, two miles 
north-east of Hebron, without any name attached. La- 
ter, however, Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent Work, ii, 3838) 
Bett Ummur, six miles north of Hebron, probably the 
Betu mair of Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. Baalthamar). It 
is “a small but conspicuous village, standing on the 
watershed. and visible from some distance on the north. 
An ancient road passes through it. Halfa mile north-east 
is a good spring, Ain Kufin. The mosque has a small 
tower to it. The surrounding neighborhood is covered 
with brush wood” (Memoirs to Ordnance Survey, iii, 803). 


Mab, in poetic art, is queen of the fairies (q. v.). 


Miacarians. See Macarius Æorrrus, and MACA- 
BIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Macartiites is the name of a Jewish sect, whose 
founder is believed tu have been Benjamin Nahavendi 
(q. v.), a Karaite, who flourished about the opening of 
the 9th century. Their most peculiar doctrine was that 
God is too elevated to reveal himself directly to man, 
and that revelation was therefore made by messenger— 
an angel,a vice-god. If the Bible speaks of God’s man- 
ifestation to man, it refers, they held, to the manifesta- 
tion of the divine being in the person of his messenger, 
who was the first being God created. This angel was 
the creator of the world, not God himself. (Quite like 
the evolution theory in our day, advocated by Mivart, 
who likewise holds that God was only indirectly the 
creator of the world.) In this and many other respects 
the Macariites much resemble the Mohammedan sect 
of Motazalites, See Furst, Gesch. d. Karderthums, i, 26 
sq.: Rule, Kurates, p. 105, 109; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
v, 230 8q., 518 sq. 

Macassar (and Bugis) Version oF THE SCRIPT- 
URES. The Bugis and the Macassar dialects are the 
most prevalent of those spoken among the various na- 
tive states comprised in the large island of Celebes. 
They both resemble the Malayan; the Bugis being the 
most cultured of the two, and possessing a separate al- 
phabet. A translation in each of these dialects was be- 
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gun by Dr. Leyden about the 
year 1810, but lived only to 
complete the version of the gos- 
pel of Mark, which has never 
been printed. In 1849 Dr. Ma- 
thes was sent out by the Neth- 
erlands Society to Celebes to 
study these languages, but the 
result has not transpired. See 
Bible of Every Land, p. 374. 

Macbeth, a Scotch prelate, 
was probably bishop of Ross 
about 1126. He died in 1128. 
See Keith, Scotissh Bishops, p. 
184. 

Macdonald, James MaD- 
1s0N, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Limerick, 
Me., Mav 22,1812. In 1828 he 
entered Bowdoin College, but at 
the end of two years removed 
to Union College, Schenectady, 
entered the junior class, and 
was graduated with high honor 
in 1832. He then spent a vear 
in the theological seminary at Bangor, Me., and thence 
to Yale Divinity School, graduating in 1835, He was 
licensed to preach, Aug. 6, 1834, and ordained pastor of 
the Third Congregational Church of Berlin, Conn., 
known as the parish of Worthington, April 1, 1835. 
In 1837 he accepted a call to the recently formed Second 
Congregational Church in New London, in 1841 to the 
Presbyterian Church at Jamaica, L. I., in 1850 to the 
Fifteenth Street Church in New York city; in 1853 he 
was installed as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Princeton, N. J., and here he continued over twenty- 
two years. He died April 19, 1876. Dr. Macdonald 
was a man of untiring industry. In a high degree his 
ministrations were able, varied, and evangelical. Asa 
preacher he was solid, dignified, instructive, earnest, 
and tender. He published a number of his sermons at 
various times, also about six volumes, among which the 
best known is My Father's House; or, The Heaven of 
the Bible. His greatest and most valuable work ap- 
peared since hia decease, The Life and Writings of St. 
John. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1877, 
p. 9. 

MacCaghwell (Lat. Cuvel/us), HuGu, an Irish 
Franciscan of the 17th century, studied at Salamanca, 
and lectured at Louvain. Urban VIII appointed him 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland. He died 
Sept. 22, 1626, in the tifty-filth year of his age. He 
wrote, Scoti Commentaria in Quatuor Libros Sentt, 
( Antwerp, 1620, 8 vols, ):— Apologia Apolugie Scoti 
conira Nic. Junsenium (Paria, 1623): — Duo Tractatus 
pro Tuendu Observuntia (ibid. 1622). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. 8. v.; Jeiler, in Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Macfarlane, Joux, LL.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Dunfermline, Fifeshire, in 1807. 
He was licensed to preach in 1830, and the following 
year was ordained to the pastorate of the Secession 
congregation of Kincardine-on-Forth. In 1840 he was 
called to Glasgow, where he remained till 1861, when 
he removed to London. Here he labored most faith- 
fully and with much success for twelve veara. He died 
Feb. 7, 1875. As a preacher Dr. Macfarlane was power- 
ful, eloquent, and attractive; as a writer he was able 
and ready. His works are, Jubilee of the World :— 
Christian Missions to the Heathen (Glasgow, 1842) :— 
Mountains of the Bible (2d ed. 1850; 3d ed. 1856) :— The 
Night Lamp (1850, 1851, 1853 ): — The Hiding- Place 
(1852; 3d ed. 1854):— Why Weepest Thou? (1854). 
See The (Lond.) Fvangelicul Maguzine, June, 1875, p. 
843; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Macheerus. This place, represented by the mod- 
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Plan of Machærus, and the Ravines round it. 
A, Square Fort. B, Citadel. C, D, Western Valley of Josephus. 


ern Makaur, is fully described by Tristram (Land of 
Moab, p. 271 9q.). The fortress stands on a round hill 
at the eastern end of a narrow and isolated ridge, on 
which the inhabited city must have been built. It is 
very different in character from any other ruins in 
Moab. Nothing remains but a few courses of stones 
above the foundations, But the whole building mate- 
rial has been collected by the hand of man into one 
prodigious mass on the crest of the ridge, where it re- 
mains in wild desolation, a monument of the vengeance 
taken by the Roman legions against the last desperate 
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Castle-mound of Macheerna, (Fro 

9 9 ma Photograph by the 
patriots of the Jewish retolts. The outline of the for- 
tress may still be traced very clearly, and in it two dun- 
geons, one of them deep, and its sides scarcely broken 
in. One of them must have been the prison-house of 
the Baptist. 

MacHale. See McHALe. 

Machatus, Suin’, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of 
the Isles in 498 and 518. To this saint there are many 
churches dedicated in Scotland. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 295. 

Machazor. See MAcCHZzoR. 

Machir or To.rpo, who flourished towards the 
end of the 14th century, is the author of bsna Tpx, 
or an eschatology of Judaism, in three parte—the first 
treats of the sufferings in the Messianic time, of the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, resurrection, last judgment, and 
world to come; the second treats of reward and punish- 
ment, paradise and hell; the third of the oral law 
(Rimini, 1526 and often); a Judaeo-German tranalation 
appeared at Fürth in 169], and the firet part was trans- 
lated into Latin by Hulsius, Tractatus de Mesra (re- 
printed in his Theologia Judaica, Breda, 1653). See 
Forst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 285; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico 
(Germ, tranal.), p. 190 sq., and his Bibliotheca Judaica 
Antichristiuna, p.61. (B. P.) 
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Mack, Martin Joseph, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Feb. 17, 1805. In 1832 he 
was professor of New-Test. exegesis at Titbingen, and 
in 1839-40 rector magnificus of the university. His 
publication of Die Einsegnung der gemischten Ehen (Tu- 
bingen, 1840) brought him in conflict with the govern- 
ment. He was depused from his office, and relegated 
to the Ziegelbach parish in Wiirtemberg. He died 
Sept. 24, 1885, leaving, Bericht über Strauss’ kritische 
Bearbeitung des Lebens Jesu (Tabiugen, 1837) :—Com- 
mentar über die Pastorulbriefe des Apostels Paulus (2d 
ed. 1841). See Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit. i, 552. 
(B. P.) 

Mack, William, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Flushing, L. I., July 29, 1807. He gradu- 
ated from Union College, Schenectady, in 1831, and from 
‘Princeton Theological Seminary in 1834. He was li- 
censed by the Presbytery of New York, Feb. 4 of that 
year; ordained at Rochester, Feb. 5, 1835; and subse- 
quently was pastor at Knoxville and Columbia, Tenn. In 
1858 he became a voluntary evangelist, devoting half his 
time to the Presbytery of Columbia, and the other half 
bevond its bounds. From the time of the division of 
the General Assembly, in 1861, he adhered to the south- 
em portion. He was for some time president of Jack- 
son College at Columbia. He died Jan. 10, 1879. See 
Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1879, p. 81. 


MacKenzie, Murvocu, a Scutch prelate, was born 
in 1600, received Episcopal ordination, and went as chap- 
lain to a regiment under Gustavus Adolphus, After 
his return from Germany he became minister at Contin, 
next at Inverness, and afterwards at Elgin. He was 
made bishop of the see of Moray, Jan, 18, 1662. From 
this he was translated to the see of Orkney in 1677, 
where he continued until his death, in Kebruary, 1688, 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 152-228. 

Maclaren, Joun Finvey, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Manlius, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 
Feb, 7, 1803. He graduated from Union College in 
1825, studied three winters (1825-28) in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, was licensed in 1828. and ordained 
pastor of the Church at Geneva in 1830. He edited 
the Christiun Muguzine at that place, afterwards settled 
at Hagerstown, Mil. (1845), and Pittsburgh, Pa. (1846). 
He was president for a time (1853-58) of the Western 
University of Peunsyivania. He died at Princeton, 
March 14, 1883. See Necrol. Report of Princetun Theol. 
San, 1883, p. 18. 

Maclean, a Scotch prelate, was early minister at 
Morevern, Dunoon, and Eastwood, from which last 
charge he was advanced to the see of Argyle in 1680. 
He died there in 1687. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p 292, 

Maclean, Rosrart, a Scotch prelate, was probably 
bishop of the Isles about 1549. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 307. 

Macleod, Norma, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
Minister, was burn June 3, 1812, at Campbelton, a sea- 
port of Scotland. He was educated at a school in 
Morven, and at Glasgow University, where he was ex- 
ceedingly popular. [n 1837 he obtained his first minis- 
terial charge, the parish of Loudoun, in Ayrshire, which 
he served fur five vears. About this period the disrup- 
tion of the Scotch Kirk took place, and in the contro- 
versy which preceded and followed, Mr. Macleod tvok 
an active part. He adhered to the Established Church 
of Scotland, and in 1843 was appointed to the parish of 
Dalkeith. In July, 1851, he was inducted minister of 
the Barony parish, Glasgow, which contained 87,000 
soul, At that time he assumed the editorship of Good 
Words, designed as a popular periodical, with a epirit 
and aim decidedly Christian. Of his journey to the 
Holy Land in 1867, he gave a full account in his 
kusteard, Ue was also the author of several other 
popular works, In 1862 he was chosen by the General 

Assembly to represent the Church in India; and his re- 
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ception, when he returned, was very warm. He was 
unanimously elected by the General Assembly to the 
office of moderator, in 1869. From 1871 his health 
gradually declined, and he died June 16, 1872. Dr. 
Macleod was a genial, large-hearted man, whose untir- 
ing energy and Christian philanthrophy placed him in 
the first rank of public benefactors. See (Lond.) Chris- 
tiun Observer, December, 1876, p. 907; Memoir, by his 
brother (Lond, 1876). 


MacMahon, Bersarp, D.D., a Roman Catholic 
divine, was born in Ireland in 1816. He studied for the 
priesthood in France, and about 1842 went to Africa 
with the first vicar apostolic of Cape Colony, Mgr. Grif- 
fith, and he continued until the last to labor among the 
English-speaking Catholics of the colony. He was soon 
after made vicar-general, holding that position under 
bishops Grimley and Leonard, or to his death. He was 
a hard worker, a close student, and a model priest. Pius 
I appointed him domestic prelate. He died at Cape 
Town, Feb. 1, 1882. See (N. Y.) Cuth. Annuul, 1883, 
p. 117. 

Macnaughton, Donan, a Scotch prelate, was 
elected bishop of Dunkeld in 1436, and died on his way 
to Rome the same year. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p.87. 

Madagascar Version. See MALAGASI. 

Madhavis, an order of Hindft mendicants, founded 
by Madho, an ascetic. They travel up and down the 
country soliciting alms, and playing on stringed instru- 
ments, 

Madhwacharis, a division of the Vaishnava sect 
of the Hindûs, founded by Madhwacharya (q. v.). They 
have their headquarters at Udipi, where their founder 
erected a temple, and deposited an image of Krishna. 
Their appearance is thus described: “The ascetic pro- 
fessurs of Madhwacharya's school adopt the external 
appearance of the Dondis, laying aside the Brahmauical 
cord, carrving a staff and a water-pot, going bare-headed, 
and wearing a single wrapper stained of an orange color 
with an ochrey clay; they are usually adopted into the 
order from their bovhood, and acknowledge no social 
affinities nor interests. The marks commun to them 
and the lay votaries of the order are the impress of the 
symbols of Vishnu upon their shoulders and breasts, 
stamped with a hot iron, and the frontal mark, which 
consists of two perpendicular lines made with Gopichun- 
dana, and joined at the root of the nose like that of the 
Sri Vaishnavus; but instead of the red line down the 
centre, the Madhwacharis make a straight black line, 
with the charcoal from incense offered to Narayana, ter- 
minating in a round mark made with turmeric.” 


Madmannah. For this site Lieut. Conder sug- 
gests (Tent Work, ii, 338) Um Deimneh, twelve miles 
north-east of Beersheba, consisting of “heaps of stones, 
foundations, and two or three caves” (Memoirs to Ord- 
nance Survey, iti, 399); but the name has little resem- 
blance. 

Madon is perhaps the modern ruin Khurbet Madin 
(Conder, Tent Work, ii, 338), a quarter of a mile smth 
of Hattin, near Lake Tiberias, consisting of “ heaps of 
ruins, some well-dressed stones” (Mlemoirs to Ordnance 
Survey, i, 403). 

Madrasses are colleges in Mohammedan countries, 
for the training of priests who are to officiate in the 
mosques, 

Madrazo, José Maprazo Y AGUDA, a Spanish 
painter, was born at Santander, April 22, 1781. He 
studied at the Academy of Madrid, undee David in 
Paris, and in Rome. Returning to the former city in 
1818, he became director of the Academy, and after- 
wards of the museum. He died there, May 8, 1859. 
Among his principal paintings are Jesus in the House 
of Ananias: The Sucred Heart of Jesus; and The Seiz- 
ure of Breda. 

Maduwa, the place in which the Bana, or sacred 
books of the Buddhists, are publicly read. It is usually 
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a temporary structure, the roof having several breaks or 
compartments, gradually decreasing in size as they ap- 
proach the top, in the form of a pagoda, or of a pyramid 
composed of several platforms, ‘There is one of these 
structures in the precincts of nearly all the sthurus 
(q.v.). In the centre of the interior area is an elevated 
platform for the convenience of the priesta, and the peo- 
ple sit around it upon mats spread on the ground. ‘The 
platform is sometimes occupied by several priests at the 
same time, one of whom reads a portion of the sacred 
books, in a tone between singing and reading. ‘The 
Macduwa is also used for other purposes, In it there is 
a labyrinth made of withs ornamented with the cocna- 
nut leaf; and the people amuse themselves by finding 
their way through its intricate mazes. In some in- 
stances lines are drawn upon the ground in an open 
space, and these lines are regarded as the limits of the 
regions assigned to particular demons. Dancers ap- 
proach these lines and defy the dsemons, receiving the 
applause of the people for their boldness. 


Magallianus, Cosmas, a Jesuit and professor of 
theology at Coimbra, who died Oct. 9, 1624, wrote Cute- 
chismus Juponensis: — Comment. in Moysis Cantica et 
Benedictiones Patriarcharum : — Comment. in Josuam: 
—Comment, in Epistolas Pauli ad Timotheum et Titum: 
— Erplanationer Morales in Indicum Historiam :—Opus 
Fierarchicum seu de Principatu Ecclestastico Libri III. 
See Witte, Diarium Biogruphicum ; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Magaw, Samvurer, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1757. Having received ordination, he became 
a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and served as such in Dover 
and Duck Creek, Del. In 1779 he was invited to St. 
Paul's Church, Philadelphia, but did not accept the rec- 
torship until January, 1781. In 1786 the Rev. Joseph 
Pilmore became his assistant, but Dr. Magaw continued 
rector until 1804. He was vice-provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania from 1782 to 1791. About 1800 
he aided in founding the Philadelphia Academy, which 
had a brief existence. He was secretary of several of 
the early conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Pennsylvania. His death occurred in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 1, 1812. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, 
v, 246. 


Present Appearance of Magdala. (From Thomson's Central Palestine and Phoenicia.) 
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Magdala. The present site, el-Mejdel, is merely “a 
mud and stone village, containing eighty Moalems; sit- 
uated in the plain; of partly arable soil; no gardens” 
(Memotrs to Ordnance Survey, i, 361, comp. p. 369). 

Magians. See Maci. 

Magraw, Ja{mrs, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Bart Township, Lancaster Co., Pa., Jan. 1, 
1775. He graduated from Franklin College, Lancaster, 
about 1799. After studving theology, he was licensed, 
Dec. 16, 1801, by the Presbytery of Middletown; 
preached as a missionary for a vear or two; and was 
ordained April 4, 1804, pastor of the Church in West 
Nottingham, Cecil Co, Md. Here he remained till 
1810, when a church was formed in Upper West Not- 
tingham, which he also served till 1821. In 1822 he 
organized a church at Charlestown, of which he was 
pastor till his death, Oct. 20, 1835. Besides preaching, 
Dr. Magraw was engaged for many years in teaching. 
(J. C. S.) 


Magri (Lat. Macer), Dominico, a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born March 28, 1604, and died March 4, 
1672, at Viterbo. He is the author of Notstia de’ Vo- 
caboli Ecctestustici (Rome, 1650; Lat. transl. by himself 
and his brother Carold, //serolericon, etc., 8d ed. 1677 
fol.; latest edition, Venice, 1712). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 608. (B. P.) 


Magyar Version. See HUNGARIAN VERSION. 


Mahan, M110, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, was born at Suffolk, Va., May 24,1819. He was 
educated at St. Paul's College, Flushing, N. Y.; entered 
the ministry in 1845; in 1851 became professor of eccle- 
aiastical history in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York city; in 1864 removed to Baltimore, Md., as 
rector of St. Paul's Church, and in this parish continued 
to serve until his death, Sept. 8, 1870. He published 
several religious works, including Palmomi, a curious 
chronological treatise, which were collected, with a 
memoir, by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. (N. Y. 1872-76, 8 
vols.). See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1871, p. 118. 


Mahn, Ersst Aveoyst Paiarp, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Oct, 18, 1787. In 1818 he 
was professor of Oriental literature at Rostock, and died 
in 1827, He is the author of, Berichtigungen su den 
vorhandenen Worterbiichern und Commentaren über die 
hebräischen Schriften (Gottingen, 1817) :—Bemerkuagen 
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und Erklärungen zu schwierigen Stellen des Alten Testu- 

ments (ibid. eod.) : — Ueber die Modulitdt des orienta- 

lischen Studiums (Sulzbach, 1821) :—Observationes Exe- 
yeticæ ud Ihficiliora Quedum Vet. Test. (Gottingen, 

1812): — Darstellung der Lexicographie (Rudolstadt, 

1817):—Comm. in qua Ducibus Quauttuor Ecungelista- 

rum Apostolurumque Scriptis Distinquuntur Tempora 

(Göttingen, 1811). See Winer, /fundbuch der theol, Lit. 

i, 120, 123, 564; Furst, Bibi. Jud. ii, 286. (B. P.) 

Mahratta Version. See Mararni. 

Maichel, DaxıkL, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Aug. 14, 1693, at Stuttgart. He stud- 
ied at Tubingen, and travelled through Switzerland, 
France, England, Holland, and Germany. In 1724 he 
was appointed professor at Tubingen, and in 1730 was 
made doctor of divinity. He died Jan, 20, 1752. He 
wrote, De Fædere Legult cnm Adamo Jnito (Tubingen, 
1719):—De Precipuis Bibliothecis Parisiensibus (Cam- 
bridge, 1720; Leipsic, 1721):— De Recta Theologiam 
Naturalen Tradendi Ratione (Tiibingen, 1780): — De 
Fide Ilæreticis Servanda (ibid. 1741-42) :—Ja Locum 
Eccles. wi, 19-21 (ibid. 1743). See Döring, Die gelehr- 
ten Thevlogen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) l 

Mailly, Francots pk, a French prelate, was born at 
Paris, March 4, 1658, In 1698 he was appointed arch- 
bishop of Arles, and in 1710 he succeeded the famous 
Le Tellier in the archbishopric of Rheims, Mailly dis- 
tinguished himself by his ardent zeal for the Roman 
see. When the bull Unigenitus was promulgated, he 
forced it upon his clergy. His pastoral epistles were 
often suppressed by the parliament. Pope Clement XI, 
in consideration of his great services, made Mailly car- 
dinal without consulting first the court of France, and 
the latter furbade the archbishop to wear the insignia 
of his new dignity, But these prohibitory measures 
were not always carried out, and Louis XV allowed him 

to wear the cardinal’s hat. Mailly died in the abbey 
uf Sc. Thierry, Sept. 13, 1721. See Lichtenberger, £n- 
cyclop, des Sciences Reliyieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Main, THo{ as, D.D., moderator of the Free Church 
(General Asseinbly of Scotland, was ordained pastor of the 
High Church in Edinburgh in 1839, which position he 
held until his death, May 23, 1881. In 1880 he was a 
delegate from the Free Church Assembly to the Gen- 
eral Council of the Presbyterian Church held in Phila- 
delphia. He possessed fine talents as a preacher, and 
proved himself a successful pastor, 
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parishioners, was executed Feb. 2, 1746, on the esplanade 
of Montpellier, at the age of twenty-six years. See 
Lichtenberger, Lacyclup. des Sciences Reliyicuses, 8. v. 

Major, Jonass Tosras, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Jena, Feb. 2, 1615. After com- 
pleting his studies at Leipsic and Jena, he travelled 
through Holland, France, and Italy, was made in 1645 
doctor of theology, and elected professor at Jena in 
1646. He died April 25, 1655. Major wrote, Com- 
mentutiones in Epistolum ad Ilebreos: — De Natura 
et Culu Angelorum:.—De Oratione pro Defunctis :— 
Disputationes de Potestate Clarium. See Witte, Dia- 
rium Btogruphicumn ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit.i, 427. (B. P) 

Majuma, a little town on the sea-shore of Pales- 
tine, seven stadia from Gaza, and considered as its sea- 
port (Strabo, xvi, 759); now represented by the little 
village en-Nesleh (Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 186). 

Majus. See May. 

Makkedah. “l-Mughdr (‘the Cave’), the site 
which captain Warren proposes for Makkedah, is a re- 
markable place, and one of the most conspicuous sites 
in the plain. A promontory of brown sandy rock juts 
ont southwards, and at the end is the village, climbing 
up the hillside. The huts are of mud, and stand in 
many cases in front of caves; there are also small ex- 
cavations on the north-east, and remains of an old Jew- 
ish tomb, with Kokim. From the caves the modern 
name is derived, and it is worthy of notice that this is 
the only village in the Philistine plain at which we 
found such caves, ‘The proximity of Gederoth (Ka- 
trah) and Naamah (Na’aneh) to El-Mughar also iu- 
creases the probability that captain Warren’s identifi- 
cation of El-Mughar with Makkedah is correct, for 
those places were near Makkedah (Josh. xv, 41) "— 
(Conder, Tent Work, ii, 174). This position is defended 
at length by the same writer in the Quar. Statement 
of the “ Pal. Explor. Soc.” 1875, p. 165. The place is 
situated nine miles north-east of Ashdod, and is briefly 
described in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey, ii, 411, and its antiquities, ibid. p. 427. 

Makos, a god of the ancient Slavonians, who was 
represented partly as a man and partly asa fish. Ata 
later period he presided over rain, and was invoked 
when the fields were in want of water. 

Malagasi Version or tuk Scrivrures. Mala- 
gasi is the language spoken on the island of Madagascar 


Maison, Jonaxx Gone, a Lutheran theologian of | (q. v.). The gospel was not proclaimed to the people 


Germany, was born at Neu- 
atadt-on-the-Aisch, May 24, 
1:30. He studied at Erlangen 
and Halle, and acted for some 
time as teacher at differeut 
wchools, In 1779 he was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate at 
Dottenheim, and died Jan. 28, 
1:8 He wrote, Explicutio 
Puilmi Secundi (Culmbach, 
1771):—Super Mutth. rvi, 18 
(ibid. 1772) :— De Mirucnlis 
‘ibid, 1774) :— De Loco Rom. 
tr, 18 (ibid. 1776): —De Im- 
martalitate (ibid. 1779) :— In 
Philipp. ir, 13 (ibid.eod.). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- 
yon Deutschlunds, sv. (B.P.) 

Majal, Matiixu (called 
Desuhaa, from his birth-place), 
a young Huguenot minister, 
“the martyr of Vernoux,” was 
a pastor at Vivanais, who, 
having attended the national 
synod of Bas-Languedoc, Aug. 
18, 1744, was arrested for trea- 
sm Feb. 1 following, and de- 
spite the entreaties of his 
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El-Maghar. (From Thomeon’s Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 
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of this isle till 1818, when the Rev. Mesers. Jones and 
Beaven were sent to labor among them by the Charch 
Missionary Society. The translation of the Bible oc- 
cupied the greater part of the time of the missionaries 
during eleven years. The New Test. was completed in 
1825, and, after having been revised twice, was printed 
in 1830. Parts of the Old Test. was printed in 1882 
and 1835, and about the latter vear the whole of the 
Old Test. was printed at Madagascar. The persecu- 
tion, well known in history, commenced about this 
time, and lasted till 1851. ‘The Kev. Messrs. Freeman 
and Jones (formerly missionaries in Madagascar) had, 
in anticipation of the day when they might be enabled 
to resume their labors, employed themselves since their 
return to England in the complete revision of the Mala- 
gasi Scriptures, This revision has been accomplished, 
and, in the immediate proapect of the island becoming 
again open to the efforts of the Christian ministry, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society determined to print 
an edition of tive thousand copies of the Malagasi Bible 
from the revised MS. This work was accordingly com- 
menced, under the editorial care of the Rev. Mr. Grif- 
fiths (formerly a missionary on the island), with the aid 
of the Rev. T. W. Meller; but, after advancing as far as 
the completion of the New Test., with the Old ‘Test. as 
far as the 10th chapter of Judges, it had been deemed 
advisable to suspend further progresa. ‘The revision of 
the text had advanced as far as the end of Job, The 
work given up in 1858 was again resumed, and the com- 
pletion of the unfinished parts of the Old Test., left by 
the late Rev. Mr. Griffiths, together with a profusion of 
MS. corrections, very difficult to decipher, was happily 
brought to an end in 1864, through the able assistance 
of Mr. Sauerwein and the editorial superintendent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. A revised edi- 
tion of the Malagasi New Test., with marginal refer- 
ences, was printed at London in 1869, under the care 
of the Rev. R. G. Hartley, of the London Missionary 
Society, while the Old Test., under the editorship of the 
Rev. R. Toy, was published in 1871. For a long time 
the need of a thorough revision of the entire Bible in 
the Malagasi had been felt. From the report fur 1878 
we learn that a joint board, representing all the mis- 
sions on the island, has been furmed fur the purpose of 
securing, as far as possible, a thoroughly accurate and 
idiomatic standard version of the Bible in the Malagasi 
tongue. This board has ever since been at work, and 
from the report for 1885 we learn that the preliminary 
revision of the Bible was completed Sept. 15, 1884. See 
Bible of Every Land, p. 386. For linguistic purposes, 
see Parker, A Concise Grammar of the Mulagasy Lan- 
guage (London, 1883). (B. P.) 

Malay Version og THe Scriptures, The Script- 
ures, either in whole or in part, were translated into 
Malayan several times. The first translation was nade 
by John Van Hasel, a director of the East India Com- 
pany, formed in 1602, When he had completed a ver- 
sion of the gospel according to Matthew, he handed over 
the MS. to Peter de Carpentier, the general of the com- 
pany, and soon after, in 1612, another version, prepared 
by Albert Cornelisson Ruy), was delivered to the same 
individual, in order that the two versions might be com- 
pared. Ruyl's was preferred, and he now devoted him- 
self to the completion of the New Test.; but only lived 
to translate as far as the close of the gospel of Mark. 
His MSS. were sent to Holland, and, were printed with 
the Dutch version at Enkhuyesen in 1629, and again at 
Amsterdam in 1638. Van Hasel, far from being dis- 
couraged at the preference with which Ruvyl’s version 
was regarded, persevered with his translation, and com- 
pleted a version of the four gospels, of which Luke and 
John were published at Amsterdam in 1646. Van Ha- 
sel also translated the Psalms, in concert with Justus 
Heurn, who, for tifteen years, presided over the Dutch 
Church in India. The tirst portion of this version was 
printed at Amsterdam in 1648, and the entire Psalter 
appeared in 1689. Heurn likewise translated the Acts 
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of the Apostles into Malayan, and revised the gospels 

of Van Hasel and Ruyl, according to the Greek, or rath- 

er, perhaps, conformed them to the Low or Belgic ver- 

sion of 1637. This revision, together with the Acts, 

and the Dutch version in the margin, was printed at 

Amsterdam in 1651. This was reprinted at Oxford iu 

1677, at the expense of the Hun. Robert Boyle, and un- 

der the superintendence of Dr. Hyde, keeper cf the 

Bodleian Library. A second impression of the same 

work, in every respect similar to the first, was printed 

at Oxford in 1704, and the copies were sent to the Kast 

fur distribution. ‘These,and all the editions above men- 

tioned, were printed in Roman characters. At length, 

in 1668, the entire New ‘lest. was printed at Amsterdam 

in Roman letters, translated by Daniel Brower. He 

lived and died in the East, he also prepared a versiun 
of the book of Genesis, which was printed in 1662, and 
again in 1687, at Amsterdam. A standard Malay ver- 
sion of the Old and New Test. Scriptures was com- 
menced by Dr. M. Leidekker, a Dutch minister of Ba- 
tavia in 1685. He translated most of the bovks of the 
Old Test. twice; and in the New Test. hal advanced 
as far as the 6th verse of the 6th chapter of the epistle 
to the Ephesians, when he was called away in 1701. 
After his decease Petrus Van der Vorm was appointed 
to complete the work, which he did befure the close of 
the year. Iu 1722 the Dutch government appvinted 
four miunistere to examine and correct the work. Be- 
sides Van der Vorm, there were Arnaldus Brandts, Cor- 
nelius Ninaher, and George Hendrick Werndly. The 
work was completed in 1728. Two copies appear to 
have been made, one in Roman, and the other in Ara- 
bic characters, The former was printed at Amsterdam 
(1731-38), under the care of the Rev. G. H. Wemdly 
and Dr. Serruns, aided by two Malay chaplains. The 
latter was published at Batavia in 1758, under the di- 
rection of the Dutch governor, Jacob Mussel. In 1813 
George Livett, Esq., a resident at Amboyna, addressed 
the Calcutta Bible Society in behalf of the Amboynese 
Christians, who were almost destitute of Bibles The 
society had three thousand copies of the Malayan New 
Test. printed at Serampore in 1814, the text being that 
of 1731. ‘This edition was in Roman characters. Lut 
as there were Malavan districts where the Arabic was 
still in use, the same society determined upou printing 
two editions of the Scriptures, one in Roman, the other 
in Arabic letters, ‘The former was completed in 1817, 
when the entire Bible from the text of 1731-33 left the 
press; the latter was not published until 1822, the text 
of 1758 having been carefully revised and corrected for 
that purpose by the Rev. Mr. Hutchings and majut 
McInnes. While these editions were published fur- 
ther supplies of the Malayan Scriptares were prepared 
in London, at the earnest request of the Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society at Amboyna. In 1819 the New Test. in 
the Roman character, from the text of 1733, was printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, under the 
care of prufessur Lee, and in 1822 the entire Bible frum 
the same text was issued. In 1820 the Netherlands 


‘Bible Society supplied the Malays with the New Test. 


which was printed at Haarlem, and in 1824 the whole 
Bible was published for the Malays by the same socie- 
ty, in an edition of five thousand copies, These editions 
were printed in Arabic characters from the edition of 
1758, under the superintendence of professor Wilmer. 
In 1822 the same society printed an edition of New 
Tests, and Bibles in the Roman character from the text 
of 1783. In 1830 the Calcutta Society prirted, at Singa- 
pore, an edition of two thousand five hundred copies of 
Matthew's gospel, in Arabic characters, as the first step 
towards giving a fresh edition of the entire New Test. 
This measure was adopted in consequence of the desire 
manifested among the Western Malays themselves tw 
read the Scriptures—a circumstance never known be- 
fore, for the Bible had previously been urged upon them 
rather than freely accepted, and their Mohammedan 
prejudices had been deemed impregnable. In couse- 
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quence of their increased demand for the “ Englishman's 
Koran,” the Calcutta Society published, in 1883, a re- 
vised edition of one thousand copies of the Gospels and 
the Acts, and one thousand five hundred copies of the 
entire New Test. from the edition corrected by Mr. 
Hutchings. ‘The printing was carried on at Singapore, 
under the care of the Rev. Messrs. Thomson and Burn, 
of the Londun Missionary Society. Another version of 
the New Test., less literal and more idiomatic than for- 
mer translations, was executed by the agents of the 
London Missionary Society aud uf the American Bible 
Society, at Singapore. Editions in both the Arabic and 
Roman characters were printed in 1856, under the care 
of the Rev. B. P. Keasberry. The latter had also un- 
dertaken a translation of the Old Test., of which he had 
already prepared a considerable part, when his death, 
in 1875, put a stop to the work. Since 1814 the Java 
Auxiliary Bible Society has contemplated the plan 
of publishing the New Test. in Low Malay, which is 
spoken in the lower parts of Java. An edition of the 
New Test. in the Low Malay, which was commenced 
by Mr. Robinsun, a Baptist missionary, and completed 
by Dr. Medhurst, left the press at Singapore in 1833. 
Some Christians at Sourabaya prepared a translation 
of the Psalms, which was printed at Amsterdam in 1847, 
under the care of professur Vetti, by the Netherlands 
Bible Society. In 1877 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published the translation of the book of Ex- 
odus of Mr. J. L. Marten, which the Rev. E. W. King, 
who brought it to England from Java, superintended. 
See Bible of Every Lund, p. 860. 

Linguistic Helps.—Dennys, A Handbook of Malay 
Colloguial, as Spoken in Singapore; Maxwell, A Man- 
wal of the Malay Lunguage (1882); Swettenham, Fo- 
cabulary of the English and Mulay Languages (Singa- 
pore, 1881, 2 vols.); Favre, Grammaire de la Lungue 
Muluise (Paris, 1876); Dictionnaire Maluis-Frungais 
(1875, 2 vola.); Dictionnaire Frungais-Mauluis (1880, 2 
vols.) (B. P.) 

Malayalim Version or THE Scriptures, The 
Malavalim is spoken along the western coast of Penin- 
sular India, frum cape Comorin to the borders of Canara, 
and from the sea to the western Ghauts, This region, 
sometimes distinguished by the general name of Malay- 
ala, comprises the British district of Malabar, under the 
Madras presidency, and the territories of the several 
rajahs of Travancore, Cochin, and Coorg. The natives 
in general are Hindis. When Dr. Buchanan, at the 
beginning of the present century, visited the Syrian 
Christians at Malayala, he fuund that several attempts 
had been made by them at different times, though 
without success, to effect a translation of the Scriptures 
into Malayalim, their vernacular language. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Buchanan the design was carried into 
execution, and the bishop, Mar Dionysius, engaged to 
superintend the translation. On his second visit to 
Travancore, in 1807, Dr. Buchanan found that the trans- 
lation of the four gospels had been completed by Tima- 
pah Pillay and Rembar, a catanar or priest of the Syr- 
ian Church. The translation had been made from the 
Tamal version of Fabricius, and an edition of tive thou- 
sand copies of these gospels was printed at Bombay at 
the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. Timapah Pillay was subeequently placed under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Thompson, at 
Madras, in order to complete the translation of the 
New Test., which was accomplished in 1813. This 
version, however, did not prove satisfactory, and Mr. 
Spring, chaplain at Tellicherry, proposed to enter upon 
a complete revision of Timapah Pillay's version, an 
as tu render it acceptable to the natives of Malabar; 
while Mr. Bailey, who was stationed at Cottayvam, en- 
gaged to execute a new translation for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of Travancore. Both these transla- 
tions were completed in 1819, and on examination Mr, 
Bailey's version was preferred by the Madras Bible Sv- 
ciety, at whose expense the New Test. was published 
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at Cottayam, in 1830. The translation of the Olu Test, 
was likewise completed by Mr. Bailey the same year, 
and this work was submitted to a sub-committee, furmed 
in 1882, in connection with the Madras Society, for the 
publication of a Malayalim version of the Old Test. In 
1834 sume parts of the New Test. were printed in Lon- 
don, under the care of Mr. Bailey, who had been com- 
pelled to visit England on account of his health. The 
remainder of the New Test. was printed by him at the 
mission-press in Cottavam. Complete editiuns of buth 
the Old and New Tests. in Malavalim have since been 
issued from the Cottayam press. The version previous- 
ly in current use was, however, admitted to stand in 
need of further revision, and a publishing committee 
was appointed for the purpose. In the report for 1856 
we read that the revision of the New Test. has been 
completed, together with that of the first three books 
of the Pentateuch. In 1858 the revision had proceeded 
as far as the end of the second book of Samuel, while 
in 1863 we are told that the Old Test. had been re- 
printed, with a few corrections. In 1871 we read that 
“the New Test., in this southern Indian language, is . 
about to be revised, but the plan of operations has not 
yet been fully decided upon. The bishops and pastors 
in the Syrian Church of Malabar have undertaken to 
aid the English and German missionaries in the work.” 
The meeting of delegates appointed for that purpose took 
place, according to the report of 1872, July 26, 1871, at 
Cannanore. The delegates present were the Rev. Messrs, 
Baker and Justus Juseph, of the Church Missionary 
Society, and Fritz and Miller, of the German Basle Mis- 
sion. The work of the delegates progressed very slow- 
ly. Inthe report for 1877 we read that the revision of 
the New Test. was carried on as far as Heb. v, and, said 
the Rev. H. Baker, convener of the delegates, “I trust 
in a few months to see the end of the New Test., and 
shall hope to praise God fur enabling me to do the little 
I have done towards this edition.” His wish, however, 
has not been fulfilled, for to use the words of the report 
for 1879, “the Malayalim Revision Cummittee has lost 
its senior member, the Rev. H. Baker, of the Church 
Missionary Society, Cottayam. This, together with 
the dialectical differences in the language as spoken in 
North and South Malabar, bas made the task very dif- 
ficult. The revision has been carried on, however, in 
the New Test. to the end of James, the first two gospels 
having undergone a second revision.” From the report 
for 1888 we learn that the revision of the New Test. 
bad been bronght to a cluse in 1882, and that an edition 
of eight thousand copies has been printed. The Old 
Test. is now in the course of revision. See Bible of 
Every Land, p. 145, For linguistic purposes, see Gun- 
dert, 4 Muluyulim and English Dictionary. (B. P.) 


Malbin, Meter Lersiscu, a Jewish author and 
rabbi, was born in Russia in 1810. In his early youth 
his intellectual powers foused the utmost admiration; 
in his sixteenth year his fluency in the Talmud was 
extraordinary, his memory enabling him to repeat folio 
after folio. When eighteen vears of age he became 
rabbi at Wreschen, in the province of Posen. From 
Wreschen he was called to Kempen, and after a long 
residence there, to Bucharest. Being obliged to leave 
Roumania on account of his opposition to the Jewish 
Reform party, he returned to Russia. After a short 
residence there he went to Königsberg, in Prussia. 
Malbin died Sept. 8, 1879, at Kiev, on his way to a new 
position at Esenstockau, in Russia. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, the five Megilloth, and 
Isaiah, for which see Lippe, Hibliogruphisches Lexikon 
(Vienna, 1881), s. v. In his expositions he proved him- 
self not only an elegant Hebrew writer, but also a deep 
thinker. (B. P.) 


Malcolm, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Caith- 
ness at the time of the parliament in Scone, April 8, 
1873. He died in 1421. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 218. 


MALCOM 
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Malcom, Howarp, D.D., LL.D., a Baptist minister, | organization for carrying out her designs, Aug. 21,1849. 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 19, 1799. He grad- | In November, 1850, she took ber vows, and avon the sis- 
uated from Dickinson College in 1813; entered Prince- , ters of Christian Charity was established. For twenty 


ton Theological Seminary in 1818, and remained two 
years; was licensed to preach by Sampson Street 
Church, in Philadelphia, June 8 of the same vear; be- 
came pastor in Hudson, N. Y., May 14, 1819; first gen- 
eral secretary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
and travelled widely in its service, but resigned this 
position, July 5,1827. He soon after became pastor of 
Federal Street Church, Boston, Maas. 
abroad as a deputy of the Baptist Triennial Conven- 
tion, to visit its fureign mission stations in India, China, 
Siam, and Burmah, and on his return published, in two 
volumes, an account of his travels, Next, he was pas- 
tor of Sampson Strect Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 25, 1849. He was president respectively of George- 
town College, Ky., and the University of Lewisbury, 
Pa., which latter position he left, Aug 5, 1857. On ac- 








years the new institution enjoyed the favor of both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. In May, 1872, the 
laws against the Catholic Church were passed by the 
Prussian government, and every house not devoted ex- 
clusively to nursing the sick was closed, and its inmates 
dispersed. In April, 1873, mother Pauline vielded to 
the wishes of the German Catholics in America, took 


In 1835 he went | with her a detachment of sisters, and fuunded a house 


in New Orleans, In order to make proper provision 
for the American undertaking, she established another 
house at Wilkesbarre, Pa., which is for America what 
the house at Paderborn had been for Germany. In 
1874 she received a request from the Chilian govem- 
ment to make a foundation in their country. In 1876 
she went to Rome, and received the pope’s approval of 
her congregation and the erection of two provinces for 


count of au affection of the throat the later years of his ' North and South America. She sailed for America in 
life were devoted to the Baptist Historical Society. | October, 1879, by way of Cape Horn, and visited every 
He died March 25, 1879. Dr. Malcom was president of | house in the two Americas. She then set out to visit 
the American Peace Suciety, and vice-president of the | her houses in Belgium, Germany, and Bohemia, retum- 
American Foreign Bible Society. Among his published , ing to Paderborn in March, 1881. There she died, April 
volumes are, Bible Dictionary (1828, 1853):— Travels 30 of that vear. There were then (1881) twenty-eight 
ta South-eastern A sia (1839) :— Extent of the Atonement | houses of the sisters of Christian Charity in the United 
(1830): — Theological Index (1870). He also edited , States, and forty in North and South America. See 


many volumes. See Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol. 
Sem. 1879, p. 13. 
Maldivian Version or tue Scripruresa. The 


more Ciugalese, Hindustani, Sanscrit, and Arabic words 
than the Malay. The natives have two alphabets of 
their own, one very peculiar, the other resembling the 
Persian. 





(N. Y.) Catholic Annual, 1882, p. 94. 
Maltese Version or tHe ScriPTURES. The 


bv th 5 : i 
Maldivian language is a very mixed one, containing | i a gag CUM hts aa ie a e 


mixture of Arabic and Italian, the grammar being Ars- 
bic, but a large number of Italian words have been 
grafted into the vocabulary. Many years ago the four 
gospels were translated into Maltese by Mr. Vargalli, 
and printed at the expense of the Church Missionary 





The four gospels were translated into Maldivian by | Society, Afterwards the Society for Promoting Chris- 
Dr. Leyden, for the Calcutta Bible Society, but for va- tian Knowledge had the work revised, and the enale 
rious reasons it had not been printed up to 1860. See of the New Test. translated, by Dr. Camilleri, a native 
Bible of Every Land, p. 150. of Malta, and a clergyman of the Church of England. 

Malek - taus, a deity adored by the Yezedees ‘The book, however, did not meet with that acceptance 
(q. v.), in the Lebanon range., He was represented | which had been hoped for, owing not so much to any 
either as a cock, or a man with a cock’s head. defects in the translatiun as to the awful ignorance of 

Malgrin, Jons. See ALGRIN. the people, and their benighted adherence to the priests, 

Maliseet Version or tik Scriprunrs. The! A deep interest having been taken by a few Englishmen 
Maliseet is a dialect spoken by the Indians of New | living on the island in the spiritual welfare of this people, 
Brunswick. The Maliseet Indians are, since 1870, in | the question was again mooted of printing a gospel in 
the possession of the gospel of John, which was trans- | the Maltese, as there are about 10,000 Maltese, principal- 
lated by the Rev. S. T. Rand, and published by the ly women and children, country people aud villagers, who 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Before the publi- read their own language. In 1870 a translation of Mat- 
cation of this gospel they were only acquainted with | thew’s gospel was made by a native, and sent over to 
such fragments and quotations of Scripture as are found : England. After the MS, had been examined and reported 
in the Roman mass-buck. (B. P.) | on by the editorial superintendent and by the Rev. Dr. 

Mallet, Friepricn Lupwia, a distinguished Re- Camilleri, it was printed under the editorship of the 
formed theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 4, 1793, last-named gentleman, and the orthography was made 
at Braunfels, near Wetzlar. He studied at Herborn 89 simple as possible, so as to present no difficulties to 
and Tubingen, and was in 18f5 appointed assistant to those who were able to read at all in their mother 
pastor Buch of St. Michael’s, at Bremen, whom he sue- tongue. This was in 1871. In the report for 1872 we 
ceeded in 1817. In 1827 he was called to the pastorate  Tead: “ The edition of Matthew in this language hav- 
of St. Stephen's, and died May 5, 1865. Mallet was a | M8 proved a great boon to religious inquirers among 
most excellent preacher, and a prolific writer. His | the Maltese, it was resolved that the Acta of the Apos- 
publications, however, are mustly polemic. caused by the , tles should be printed. A third portion, namely the 





rationalism and intidelity which he sought to combat. 


See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 849 sq.; Hupfeld, Friedrich | 


Ludwig Mallet (1865); Meurer, Zur Erinnerung an 

riedr. Ludw. Mallet (1866) ; Wilkens, Friedrich Mallet, 
der Zeuge der Wahrheit (1872); Plitt - Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. a. v. (B. P.) 


Mallinckrodt, Pautinr vow, foundress of the: 


Sisters of Christian Charity, was born at Minden, West- 
phalia, June 8, 1817. She was the sister of Hermann 
von Mallinckrodt, the eminent leader of the Cathulic 
party in the Prussian legislature, a speaker and politi- 
cian of great power, who died suddenly in Berlin, May 
26, 1874, aged fifty-three years. When living with her 
father in Paderborn, Pauline set up a little asylum fur 
blind children, She resulved to secure a permanent 





gospel according to John, has now been translate, 
and is about to be printed. The services of the Rev. 
Dr. Camilleri have proved exceedingly valuable in aid- 
ing the preparation of these works.” ‘The two gospels 
and the Acts are the only parts of the New Test. which 
the Maltese enjoy at present. See Bible of Every Land, 
p.53. (B. P.) 


Maluk Dasis, a subdivision of the Ramavandi 
Vaishnavas of Hindustan, founded by Maluk Das, who 
lived in the reign of Akbar the Great, in the 16th cen- 
tury. They worship Vishnu, in the character of Rama, 
and accept as their chief authority the Bhugurat Gua. 
The adherents of this sect are said to be numerous, es- 
pecially among the laboring ani trading classes, to the 
latter of which their fuuncer belunged. The principal 


MALUMIGISTS 


establishment of this sect is at Kara Manikpur, the 
birthplace of the founder, and still occupied by his de- 
scendants; and besides this establishment they have 
six other Maths at Allahabad, Benares, Bindraban, 
Ayadhya, Lucknow, and Jagunnath, which last is of 
great repute, because rendered sacred by the death of 
Maluk Das. 


Malumigists, a sect of Mohammedans who teach 
that God may be known perfectly in this world by the 
knowledge which men have themselves. 


Malvoisin, Wituram, a Scotch prelate, was con- 
secrated bishop of the see of Glasgow in 1200. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 236. 

Mamakurs, a kind of bracelets worn by the na- 
tives of the Moluccas or Spice Islands, particularly Am- 
boyna, and which the women regard as preservatives 
against all enchantments. 


Mamiani (della Rorere), TH#RENZIO, count, a fa- 
mous Italian philosopher, was born Sept. 15, 1799, at 
Pesaro. He studied at Rome, but had to leave his 
cuuntry on account of his participation in the insurrec- 
tion of 1831. He went to France, but returned to Ita- 
ly in 1848, In 1857 he was professor of philosophy at 
Turin, and in 1860 he was made minister of public in- 
struction, In 1870 he took up his abode at Rome, and 
published the philusuphical journal, La Filosofia delle 
Scuole Ituliane. Besides, he wrote, Rinnovamento della 
Filosofiu Antica Italiana (Paris, 1834; 2d ed. Florence, 
1836) : — Dialoghi di Scienza Prima (Paris, 1846) :— 
Confession: d'un Metufisico (Florence, 1865, 2 vols.) :— 
Psicologia di Kant (Rome, 1877):—La Religione dell 
Arccenire (Milan, 1879):— Critica della Rivelazione 
(ibid. 1880) :— Questions Sociali (Rome, 1882). Mami- 
ani died May 20, 1885. (B. P.) 

Man, ALEXANDER, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of 
the see of Caithness in 1389, and was witness to a char- 
ter of the earl of Sutherland in 1400. He died in 1409. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 218. 

Man of Sin. See Sin, Maw or. 

Manabosho, a deity worshipped by the Chippewa 
Indians, concerning whom legendary stories are told 
which closely resemble those related of Litaolané (q. v.). 

Manah, the tutelary god of the Hodhail and other 
tribes of ancient Arabia, occupying the country between 
Mecca and Medina. ‘The idol was a large stone, the 
worship of which consisted of the slaughter of camels 
and other animals, ‘Though the idol was destroyed by 
order of Mohammed, the rite is still continued. 

Manchoo (also Mantchoo, Mandshou) Ver- 
sion oF THK SCRIPTURES. The Manchon belongs 
to Manchooria, an extreme region Iving north of Corea 
and north-east of China proper. It is aleo the court 
language of Pekin. An imperfect and very unfaith- 
ful translation of part of the Scriptures into Manchoo 
is said to have been executed by some Jesuit mis- 
sionaries; and in 1818 an abortive attempt towards 
the production of a version was made under the sanc- 
tion of the governor of Irkutsk. The prosecution of 
this important work ultimately devolved upon Lipoff- 
uff, a learned member of the Russian Bible Soci- 
ety, who had resided fourteen years at Pekin, by ap- 
pointment of the Russian government, with the view 
of studying the Chinese and Manchoo, The transla- 
tion was carried on under the superintendence of Dr. 
Pinkerton, and in 1822 an edition of the gospel of Mat- 
thew was printed at St. Petersburg, at the expense of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The awful flood 
which occurred in that city in 1824 destroyed the 
greater part of this edition. The entire New Test. was 
published by the same society in 1835, the translation 
of Mr. Lipoffzoff having been revised by Mr. George 
Borrow, of Norwich. This edition, which is beautiful- 
ly printed, was forwarded to London, and there it prob- 
ably still remains, under the custody of the British and 
Fereign Bible Society, until a proper time comes for 
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the distribution and circulation of the copies. See Bible 
of Every Land, p. 884. ‘The language has been treated 
by Gabelentz, Eléments de la Grammaire Mandchoue 
(1833); Adam, Grammaire de la Langue Mandchoue 
(Paris, 1873); Harlez, Manuel de la Langue Mandchoue 
(ibid. 1884); Klaproth, Chrestomathie Mandchoue (ibid. 
1828). (B. P.) 

Manco Capac, the founder of the ancient Peru- 
vian empire, was deified after his death, and altars were 
erected fur his worship. Both he and his wife were re- 
garded as children of the sun, who had been sent from 
heaven to earth, that they might found a kingdom. 


Mandar, in Hindd mythology, is the great moun- 
tain which the gods carried into the milky sea, wound 
the snake Adisseschen about it, and by churning it pro- 
duced the food of the gods, Amrita. 


Mandingo Version or tne Scriptures, The 
Mandingo is the most important language of modern 
Negroland, and predominates in many powerful states 
on both sides of the Gambia. The Rev. Mr. Macbrair, 
a ‘Wesleyan missionary, was the first to undertake the 
translation of the Scriptures in this widely extended 
language. The gospel according to Matthew was print- 
ed in London under his superintendence, in 1838, by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The translation 
of the other three gospels is still in manuecript. See 
Bible of Every Land, p. 406. (B. P.) 

Manés is a term by which the ancient Romans 
used to designate the souls of the departed. Sacrifices 
were offered in their honor, and a festival called Fera- 
lia (q. v.), dedicated specially to the Manes, was cele- 
brated annually on Feb. 19. 


Manger, Samuxt Hernricn, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, who died at Franeker in 1788, doctor 
and professor of theology, is the author of, De Siphra 
Deque Nomine 9° (Utrecht, 1751) :—Commentarius 
in Librum Prophete Floseœ (Franeker, 1785). See 
Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 225; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 
ii, 820. (B. P.) 

Man-ho-pa, the Great Spirit, worshipped by the 
North American Indians, whom they propitiate by pres- 
ents, and by fastings and lamentations during the space 
of from three to five days. Their traditions state that 
the great waters divide the home of the Great Spirit 
from the abode of the red man; but there is a very 
general belief among them that he resides in the ex- 
treme west, 

Maniple ( Lat. manipulum). Doubtless this was 
nothing more than a strip of the finest linen, attached 
to the left arm of the priest by a loop, with meh to 
wipe the chalice previous to the first ob- | 
lation, that is, at the offertory. Soon, 
however, it began to be enriched with 
embruidery, like the stole, and finally 
became merely an ornament worn by 
the priest and his assistants, just above 
the left wrist, at the celebration of the 
eucharist. It is now of the same width 
and color as the stole and the vestment 
or chasuble, fringed at the ends, and ancient Mani- 
generally about a vard and a quarter in ple ofthe 12th 
length. It has been kept up in the cent.(French). 
English Church ever since the alterations in the 16th 
century, ordinarily in the shape of a napkin folded like 
a band, for use at the eucharist; and at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, at Durham and Westminster, some of 
the ancient maniples can still be seen which have been 
occasionally worn. 

Manks (or Manx) Version or tne SCRIPTURES. 
This language is spoken to some extent on the Isle of 
Man, the ancient Mona. It is characterized by the in- 
corporation of many Scandinavian words, which were 
doubtless introduced during the continued sway of the 
Danes and of the Norwegians, who succeeded the Sax- 
ons in the government of the island. The present vege 
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sion of the Manks Bible was commenced in the jail of 
Castle Rushen by the excellent bishop Wilson, in con- 
cert with Dr. Walker, one of his vicars, in 1722. The 
guspel of Matthew was translated by Dr. Walker, and 
printed, under the direction and at the expense of the 
bishop, in London, in 1748. ‘The other gospels and the 
Acts were left in a state of readiness fur the press by 
this venerable bishop, who died in 1755. His successor, 
Dr. Mark Hildesley, entered with the utmust ardor and 
anxiety on the prosecution of the translation of the New 
Test., which was finally published in London in 1767, by 
aid of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
About the time of the completion at press of the New 
Test., the bishop made arrangements for the translation 
of the Old Test., dividing it for this purpose among 
twenty-four different individuala When the work was 
completed it was committed for final revision to Dr. 
Moore and Dr. Kelly. The latter was then only eigh- 
teen years of age, but very proficient in the knowledge 
of Manks, which was his native language. Dr. Kelly 
transcribed the whole version, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, fur the press, and, in conjunction with Dr. Moore, 
corrected and revised the proof-sheets, In 1772 the Old 
‘Test. was completed and published, and in 1775 the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge published the 
second edition of the Manks Scriptures; other editions 
have since been issued by the same society. In 1810 
the British and Foreign Bible Society published a stere- 
otyped edition of two thousand copies of the New Test., 
and in 1819 the entire Bible was published by the same 
society. Since then no further editions of the Manks 
Scriptures have appeared, as the Bible in English is 
now in general circulation on the island. See Bible of 
Every Land, p. 166. (B. P.) 

Mann, Cart, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born Sept. 22, 1806, at Konigsbach, Baden. He 
studied at Tubingen ; was in 1833 preacher at Wilhelms- 
dorf, Wurtemberg; in 1842 at Hochstetten, Baden; in 
1852 at Wossingen, near Durlach, and died at Eppingen, 
Dec. 1, 1861. He published, Wie und wodurch is Mar- 
tin Luther der grosse Bibel- Uebersetzer geworden? 
(Stuttgart, 1835) :—Jubel. Büchlein der evangelishen Re- 
formation in Wiirtemberg (ibid. 1886) :— Die angsbur- 
gische Confession erklärt (Caristuhe, 1842) :— Erange- 
lischer Confirmations- Unterricht (1850 ): — Was thut 
unserer Kirche noth? (1843) :— Die Bibel als das Wort 
des lebendigen Gottes un die Menschheit ( 1855). See 
Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 788; ii, 803; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol, ii, 851; Koch, Gesch, des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, vii, 302 aq. (B. P.) 

Mannheim, in Norse mythology, was one of the 
nine worlds of Northern fable, the mildle designed as 
the habitation of men. 


Manning, Jacob Merrill, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Greenwood, N. Y., Dec. 31, 
1824. He studied at Prattsburg, in 1850 graduated 
from Amherst College, and in 1853 from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; was ordained pastor of the Mvstic 
Church, Medford, Masa., Jan. 5, 1854, and dismissed Feb. 
17, 1857. The latter year he was installed as associate 
pastor of Old South Church, Boston, and so remained 
until 1872, when he became the sole pastor. He be- 
came pastor emeritus, March 15, 1882, and died Nov. 
29 of the same year. Among his published addresses 
and sermons are the following: The Death of Abrahum 
Lincoln (1865):— Peace under Liberty (eod.):—Mulf 
Truths and The Truth (1873):— /lelps to a Life of 
Prayer (1875), ete. See Cong. Yeur-book, 1883, p. 26. 


Manning, John H., D.D., a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church. graduated from Rutgers Col- 
lege in 1844, and New Brunswick Seminary in 1847; 
was licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick the same 
vear; was pastor at Spotswood from 1847 to 1854; South 
Brooklyn from 1854 to 1873, and thereafter remained 
without a charge until his death, Oct. 25, 1878. See Cor- 
win, Munual of the Ref. Church in A merica, Bd ed. p. 866. 
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Manning, Samuel, LL.D., an English Baptist 
minister, was born at Leicester, Nuv. 26, 1821. He was 
educated at Bristol Cullege, and spent a few terms of 
study in the Glasgow University. In 1846 he accepted 
the pastorate of the Church at Sheppard’s Barton, 
Frome, where he remained fifteen years. His labors 
were eminently successful, and his influence was widely 
felt. He contributed to the Kclectic Rerterc, the Chris- 
tian Spectator, and other periodicals; and in 1857 took 
the entire gditorial management of the Baptist Muga- 
zine. In 1861 he became book editor of the Religious 
Tract Society, an office which he was in a high degree 
qualified to adorn. His talents for the next fifteen 
vears were devoted to the elevation of literature to the 
Christian standard. In 1876 he became secretary of 
the same society, and remained an efficient officer until 
the close of his life, Sept. 13, 1881. Among his publi- 
cations are several illustrated volumes, viz.: Ituliun Pici- 
ures:—Swiss Pictures:—Spanish Pictures :—A meri 
can Pictures :—Those Iloly Fields :—and The Land of 
the Pharaohs. See (Lond.) Buptist Hand-book, 1882, 
p. 807. 

Manser, Grorce B., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at New Haven, Conn., Aug. 8, 1803. 
He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1827 ; studied 
law; for several years was secretary of civil and mili- 
tary affairs, but afterwards entered the ministry; and 
for about nine years was rector of the parish in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., which he himself had organized. In 1850 
he took charge of St. Peter's Church in Bennington, 
where he remained until death, Nov. 17, 1862. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. April, 1868, p. 151. 


Mansfield, Ricnarn, D.D., a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born at New Haven, Conn, 
in 1724. In 1741 he graduated from Yale College, and 
devoted two vears to study as a resident-graduate. For 
three years, from 1744, he was principal of a grammar- 
school in New Haven. In 1748 he was ordained in 
London by the archbishop of Canterbury, and received 
an appointment from the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Forcign Parts. Returning to America ia 
1749, he began his missionary work in Derby, Conn, 
in connection with West Haven, Waterbury, and Nortb- 
bury, a position which he retained until his death, in 
April, 1820. In 1775 he was compelled to flee for a 
time from his churches and family to the town of Hemp- 
stead, because of his adherence to the English crown. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 131. 

Mantchoo Version. See Maxcnoo. 

Mantellétum is a large cape of silk reaching from 
the neck to below the waist, 
with open spaces for the 
arms on each side. It is 
commonly worn over the 
rochet, and is no doubt the 
foreign equivalent to the 
English chimere. Ancient- 
ly it was of scarlet satin in 
England. Foreign bishops 
commonly wear a mantelle- 
tum of purple silk, lined with 
silk of the same color, only 
lighter in shade. Abroad, 
in some places, monsignori, 
canons, vicars-general, apos- 
tolical prothonotaries, and 
doctors in canon law wear 
the manfelletum ; in which 
case it is usually of black, 
though sometimes of scarlet 
or brown silk. ‘The manfelletum is by some affirmed to 
be the same as the mozeffe. 

Mantis, Time PRAvixo, an insect said to have been 
worshipped formerly by the Hottentots, It derives its 
name from the erect position and motion it assumes 
when alarmed. It was regarded by the Hottentots as 





Mantelletum of Violet 
Silk (French). 


MANTRA 
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a creature of bad omen, and to kill, or even to injure it, | The most important difference between Ben-Naphtall and 


was looked upon as in the highest degree unlucky. 


Mantra, a secret, the communication of which furms 
the chief ceremony of initiation in all Hinda sects, It 
generally consists of the name of some deity, or a short 
address to him; it is conveyed by the teacher to the 
disciple in a whisper, and when once known, is carefully 
concealed from all the uninitiated. The word mantra 
is also employed generally to denote a spell or enchant- 
ment, and also a hymn or a prayer. 


Manuscripts, Hizsrew. That Hebrew MSS. ex- 
isted at a very early time may be seen from the follow- 
ing passage in the Mishna (Sopherim, vi, 4) : “ R. Simon 
ben-Lakish says, three codices (of the Pentateuch) were 
found in the court of the temple, one of which had the 
reading }'3°O, the other "25235, and the third differed 
in the number of passages wherein N°M is read with a 
yod. Thus in the one codex it was written 3339, dwell- 
ing (Deut. xxxiii, 27), while the other two codices had 
miry; the reading of the two was therefore declared 
valid, whereas that of the one was invalid, In the sec- 
ond codex, S935337 was found (Exod. xxiv, 11), while 
the other two codices had “STI°TN; the reading in 
which the two codices agreed was declared valid, and 
that of the one invalid. Inthe third codex there were 
only nine passages which had N° written with a yod 
(as itis generally written &°M with a vav), whereas the 
other two had eleven passages; the readings of the two 
were declared valid, and those of the one invalid.” The 
minute prescriptions contained in the Talmud concern- 
ing the material, color, letters, writing instruments, etc., 
for the manuscripts, only prove the fact that such man- 
uscripts existed, otherwise St. Jerome could not have 
written “Veterum librorum fides de Hebraicis volumini- 
bus examinanda eat” (Epist. ad Lucinium). The great- 
est care was exhibited in writing of MSS., and three 
mistakes were sufficient to make a copy worthless ( Afe- 
nachoth, ful. 29, col. 2). 

When the study of the Talmud was no longer attrac- 
tive amid the disorder and frequent closing of the 
Babylonian academies, and ulterior development of the 
traditions became exhausted, attention was more direct- 
ed to Scripture. The number of MSS. increased, and 
to them the various systems of vowel-pvints and ac- 
cents, together with the first elements of grammar, were 
appended. But not all of these MSS. are now extant, 
tome are only known from the quotations made from 
them by different writers, In treating, therefore, of the 
different MSS., we shall have to speak of two kinds— 
of such as are lost, and of such as are extant. 


A. Loer Manosoripts. 

1. The Codex Hillel (q. v.). 

2. The Codex Sanbuki (q. v.). 

8 The Jericho Pentateuch. Concerning this WAW 
IAA" Elias Levita writes thua: ‘The Pentateuch of 
Jericho is donhtless a correct codex of the Pentatench 
derived from Jericho. It diecnsscs the plene and defectives 
as MISSIN, ‘the abominations’ (Lev. xviii, 27), which 
is in this Pentateuch without the second vav. So also 
“gabs, which occurs twice in the same chapter (Namb. 


z 
xiii, 13, 22), of which the first ie plene (written in the 
Jericho eodex), and the second defective.” 

4 The Codex Sinai (q. v.). 

A. The Codex Ben-Naphtali. Mores ben-David Naph- 
tali, a contemporary of Ben-Asher, flourished about A.D. 
900-960. He distingnixhed himeelf by his edition of a 
revised text of the Hebrew Scriptures in opposition to 
Ben-Asher, in which he had no at euccess, inasmuch 
as the different readings he collated and proposed nre 
Very insignificant, and are almost eae) confined to the 
vowel-points and accents. The codex itself is loet, but 
many of its readings arc — e.g. by Kimchi in his 

mar and Lezicon, while a complete Het of there dif- 
ferent readings ia appended to Bomberg’s and Buxtorf’a 
Rabbinic, and to Walton’s Polyglot Bible. Firet, in his 

dance, p. 137, sec. 45, has also given the variations 
between there two scholars. 


Ben-Asher is the reading of M randy, Song of Songs, 
vili, 6, as two wordy, while Ben-Asher reads it as one 
word, mrandy, both readings having the same mean- 


ing. Ina very convenient form these variutions are giv- 
en by Bar and Delitzech in their edition of the different 
parte of the Old Test, on Geneste, p: 81, Job, p. 50, Paaima, 
p. 186, Proverbs, p. 55, Jeaiah, p. 90, Minor Propheta, p. 90, 
Erra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, p. 91, 126, Ezekiel, p. 112. 

Our printed editions have for the moat part the rend- 
ing of Ben-Asher; very seldom, however, that of Ben- 
Naphtali fe found, with the exception of such codices ns 
have the Babylonian system of punctuation, and which 
always follow Ben-Naphtoli. The editions in which the 


reading Mi" randy (i. e. Ben-Naphtali’s) is found are: 


Bomberg’s Rabbinic (1517) and hie quarto edition (1518), 
Stephen's (1548), Miinster’s (1546), Hutter (1587), Antwerp 
Polyglot (1571), bragndin’s Hebrew Bible (1614), Simoni’s 
(1767-1828), Jahn’s (1806), Bagster’s (1889), Basle edition 
(1837), Haln-Rozenmaller's (1868). 


B. Extant Manvsonripts. 

I. In order to have a correct opin'on of the codices ex- 
tant, the following points mnet be observed : 

1. Whether the MS. was written for public or private use, 
Thore written for public nae, commonly called “synagogue 
rolle” or “‘sucred copies,” were prepnred with that care and 
minuteness of which preacriptions are given in the Talmud, 
while the others were lers carefally made. They are writ- 
ten sometimes in the sguare, at others in the rabbinical 
character. Their size is entirely arbitrary. They are in fo- 
lio, quarto, octavo, and dnodecimo. Of thoee written in the 
square character, the grenter number are on parchment, 
some on paper. As to the square character emplored in 
the MSS., it has varieties. The Jews themselves distin- 
guish in the aynngogue roll (1) the 7am letter, with sharp 
corners and perpendicular coronulse, need among the 
German and Polish Jews; (2) the Velshe letter, more mod- 
ern than the Tam, and rounder, with coronnise, particular. 
lv found in the sacred copies of the Spanizh and Oriental 


ewa. 

2. Whether the copuiat, in writing and correcting the MS., 
had regard to some version or not. That such was some- 
times the cnee may be seen from n MS, containing the 
Psalms, and belonging to the 15th century, known ns 
Scaliger 8 (because Scaliger once had It), and preserved at 
the Acndemy of Leyden (comp. Heidenheim, in his Deuteche 
Vierteljahrnechrtft, 11, 466-468), 

3. What sta date is. The Jews employed different dates 
in their MSS. Some need the “ Selencidic” or “Greek” 


æra (O° IHN’, culled also Mra Contractuum 


(PIN JV), which was employed until the 11th cen- 


tury, and censed entirely in the year A.D. 1511. Another 
compntation was the reckoning from the destruction of 
Jerusalem (A.M. 8828, A.D. 6S). A third computation was 
the æra of the creation mds rain, miss), and 
was introduced by Enropenn transcribers. When it be- 
came more general, nfter the year of the world 4000, the 
4000 years were gradually omitted. This syetem of men- 
tioning only the hundreds and lower nambers was called 


“the small era” GSD WED, abbreviated P >), in con- 


tradistinction from the fall numbering 153 anD). 

In order to find ont to which year A.D. one of the years 
of the Selencidic or Greek ærn, or of the Jewish computa- 
tion, either from the creation or from the destrnction, cor- 
reeponds, it must be borne in mind that the Jewish civil 


calendar commences with the month of Tiehri, "ÙA, cor-. 


responding to onr September or October, and the Selen- 
cidic æra with the firat of October, 812 B.C. Thur, e. g. 
the year 283 of the Seleucidic era would be the year 30-29 
B.C., i. e. 812 — 283 = 29, allowing, however, some months 
becanre of the difference in the calendar 80-29. 

In Jewish MSS, we frequently find the small sera, or 
op unpd. Thns cod. 2 of Kennicott has an epigraph 
which states thnt it was written in the yenr 64, that is 5064 
By adding to this number the nnmber 240 (i. e. the differ- 
ence between the Jewish and Chrietian compntation), we 
get 6304: deducting from this 4000 (i.e. the time from the 
creation tothe birth of Christ), we get the year A.D. 1804; 
or the same date mny be had by adding to the year 64 the 
nnmber 240=805, combined with the fifth thouaennd=1304. 
The date according to the era of the destruction of Jern- 
anlem is found by adding 6S to the given date: thns the 
year 900 after the destruction wonld be 900+68=—968, or 
A.D. 1885 would be the year 1817 after the destruction 
(i. e. 1S85—68= 1817). z 

4. Where the codices were written, as there ia a difference 
between the Spanish and the German, the Eastern aud 
Wertern todices. 

(a) Aa to the Spanish and German endices, there jan great 
diversity of opinion. Kennicott and De’ Rossi speak of 


see er ee te a E a a 
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the German very hivhlv, while Jewish authorities prefer 
the Spnnish codices. Thua Elias Levita tells us," Most of 
the correct codices I found to be Spanish, and it is upon 
the-e that I relied, and it is their method which 1 followed. 
... The Spanish codices are more correct than all other 
exemplars.” 

(b) Aa to the Eastern and Western codices. At the n- 
ning of the Christian æra there were two rival academies 
one in Palestine nnd the other in Babylonia. Both had 
their Talmnd (q. v.), respectively known ne the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmud, but also their codices, in which 
they differed from ench other. And thas we find in Rab- 
binical as well na in Biblical codices marginal notes, giving 
the passages where the Enstern and Western differ from 
each other. Thus, e.g. cod. Kennic. 516 (Florent, 18, Laur. 
iii, 8, ecr. an. 1291), * The Westerns or Palextinians read 
MAW, the Easterns or Babylonians M°7"W9." These 
variationa were first collected by Jacob ben-Chaylin in 


the Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1526), nnder the title, aibri 
baa oa yay Sane yaxa psw repon, 
Chayim does not give the source from which he took 
theese variations, but Morinus (Exrereitt. Biblie. p.409, Puris, 
1669 fol.) testides that he auw a list of these vuriations in 
sume MSS. 

Ae to the Enstern and Western rendings, which were 
published by Chayim, we mast observe (1) (hat none occur 
tn the Pentateuch ; (2) that these readinga only refer to let- 


tera and worda (with two exceptione, viz. Jer. vi, 6, where | 
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(4) Cod. 154—Prophets, with both Targams (Carlerahe, 
Biblioth. pnbl.), A.D. 1106. This is the famous Codex 
Reachlinfannes, which has the epigraph: * In the year 4846 
A.M. and 1038 since the destruction of the temple.” The 
Targum, according to this codex, bas been published by 
Lagarde, Leipeic, 1872. 

Besides these we may mention: 

(©) Cud. 198—Pentatench, without points — Ribl. 
Ambros. G. 2), A.D. 1287, or somewhat earlier. Of various 
readings, the following are marked by De’ Rossi: 


Exod. xii, 81, NIND XP, so also Sept., Vaig., Syr. 
Lev. xii, 7, an mdz, Sam., Sept., Syr. 


xxv, 85, Jonde 7, Sam., Sept. 


(6) Cod. 201 — Prophets and Hagingrapha, of the 19th 
century (Norimb. Biblioth. Ebner). Jereminh follows the 
book of Samuel, aud 1 Kings, Ezekiel, and Isatnh follows 
Jeremiah. 

R (7) Cod. 210—Bible of tife 12th century (Parisiis Biblioth, 

eg. 10). 

6 Cod. 324— Prophets and Hagiographa, of the 13th 
centary tenon Biblioth. Reg.). 

(9) Cod. 866 — Propheta, in large dto, of the 19th centnry 
(Parisiis Son-German. 2). Jer. xxix, 19 tu xxxviii, 2 and 
Hosen iv, 4 to Amos vi, 12 is wanting. 

(10) Cod. 298—Pentatench, with the Megiljoth and Mn- 
sorah in fol., A.D. 1144 (Toleti ap. Bayernm). The epigraph 


reads, “Written “y5, i. e. 4904 A.M.” Dent. vii, 18, S373 
mT for SIWI, confirming the reading of the Sam. avd 


the Eastern write PODY MES, i.e. AXES with a mappik, Sept. 


and Amos ili, 6, where they note PDA MWY, i. e. MUD 


witha mappik); (8) they seldom change the sense, ns for the 
most part they concern the omission or addition, or per- 
mutation or transposition, of quiescent letters (Lamen. v, 
21, FIM te rend by the Occidentals, while the Orientals 


bave "3°N); (4) there are two hundred and sixteen various 
readings in Chayim’a Bible (and tn all Rabbinic B' bles which 
followed that of Chayim), viz. Joshua, 11; Judges, 8; Sam, 
10; Kings, 21; Isa. 18; Jer. 34; Ezek. 29; Minor Prophets, 
18; Chron. 11; Psa. 8; Job, 12; Prov. 8: Roth, 7; Song of 
Songe, 2; Eccles. 6; Lamen. 6; Eeth.4; Dan. 8, Ezra, 7. 
(5) The European or Western Jews folluw the reading of 
the Western ("NS°35%), and thus it happens that in the 


one or the other codex we find another rending from 
that of the Eastern codices. Thus, in 3 Kings xviii, 29, 


Norsl (q. v.) remarks on the reading YTN ESPN dagnh, 
that those codices which read “99% follow the Babylonian 
(DAS 5355), but the Palestinian codices, which we fol- 
low, give in the list of variations YTY. 


II. After these preliminaries, we will epenk of the ex- 
tant codices. 

1. The Codex of Asher. See Aaher Manuacript. 

2. The Codex qf Cahira. This codex contains the proph- 
ete, and is ———— at Culira, in the synagogue of the 
Karaites. It was written In the year 627 afie” the destruc- 
yen wane temple, or in the yeur 4656 of the creation = 


8. Codex Kennic. 196. This codex contains the Inter 
prophets, and ty preserved iu the British Mu-eum (Sloane, 
“l See Sloane Codex. 

4. The Codices af Damascus and Guber. The former codex 
the Inte Dr. Moses Margoliouth saw at Damascus, belongin 
to the family Farrhi. It is regarded as very sucred, an 
the Jews themselves are only allowed to look at it onco a 


year, that is on the feast of HIF PSD, we. “the Joy 


of the Law,” which takes place at the termination of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Dr. Margolionth, who saw it, eays 
that this codex “deserves the ely for beauty and execu- 
tion.” According toa notice ndded later on the title-paye, 
it ehould belong to the 3d centary. Another codex, Dr. 
Maryollouth states, is at Guber or Juber, near Damarcue. 
“There is a synagogue nt that small place which is con- 
sidered the most ancient in the world; and, moreover, 
Hebrew writers affirm that it is bnilt over the cave of 
Elijah. The MS. there is by no means go fine a master- 
piece as the Dumascne one, but is certainly mach older. 
A most nwfn) anathema fs written on the cover, against 
nny one selling or stealing it” (Pilgrimage to the Land of 
my Fathers, i, 257). 

5. Codices Kennicottiant. Of these we enumerato the 
mowing: 

(1) Cod. 690—contafuing the Prophets and Ha tographe, 
prep about 1016 or 1019, nuw in the Imperial Li rary at 

ienna. 

(2) Cod. 686—containing the Pentateuch, Haphtaroth, 
and Megilloth [i. e. Song of Songa, Ruth. Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther} (Ceesense Bibl. M alntest, Patrum 
D. Franc. Convent. plut. xxix, cod. 2), of the end of the 
lith century. It conimnences with Gen. ti, 13. 

(8) Cod. 162—Joshua. Jndyea, Samnel (Florentie Biblioth. 
Laurent. plut. i, pare fi, cud. 45), of the beginning of the 
193th century. 


echichte und 





very accorate catalogue of them was published by 


(11) Cod. 5881—Prophete and Hagtiograpba, with the Ma- 
sorah and Targum, fol., 2 vols., A.D. 1193 (Bononiæ. Bib- 
Hoth. 8 Salvatoris Canon. Reg. 646, G47). The epigraph 
benrs the date 953 (+240) = 11 

(12) Cod. 886—Magiographa, Joshua, Jadges, Samuel, 
sto, A.D. 1198 (Parisiis Bibl. Reginn. 4S). 

i — De' Rossi's Codices. Of these we particularize the fol 
v : 

(1) God. 634—fragments of Leviticus and Nambers, 4to, 
Rth contury, containing Lev. xxi, 29 to Numb. i, 50. Lev. 
xxii, 4, O°N a, en Sept. 

(2) Cod. 508 —Pentatench, in 4ta, 9th or 16th century, 
commencing with Gen. xlii, 14 to Dent. xv, 12. 


Exod. xxi, 20, VIW? is omitted, as in Sam. 
xxii, 9, MUM DSIN, Sam., Sept., Syr., Arah 
xxiil, 28, YVA SMT, Sam., Sept 
xxiv, 12, C“JIRN, Sam. 
13, JUTI MWO DI, Sept. ave Bacar. 

xxxvii, 6, CM3 YONN PN PRID, Sam., Arab 
xxxix, 38, Ym99, Syr., Arab. 

Lev. 1,2, INSI 5D, Sam. 


vii, 6, SSN" omitted, Valg. 


(8) Cod. 262—Pentatench, Megilluth, Haphtaroth, in fob, 
11th or 12th century. 


Lev. iv, 14, DN MMLDdN, Sept., Volg. 
v, 8, SSM 39pm, Sept. 
xi, 40, D°S2 PMT 19933 02539, 
the Complnt. and Aldine). 
xix, 27, N59, Snm., Vulg., Arnb. 
Deut. i, 40, O25 150% 3D, Sam. 
ffi, 14, SNR, Sam., Sept., Byr., Arab., Targ., Jone- 
than. 
239X, Sam. 


vi, 2, 37335, Sept., Vulg. 


xxxiv, 2, “DIME PONDS, Sept., Syr. 

(4) Cod. 274—Pentatench, with pointa, sto, 11th or 19th 
century: it ends with Deut. xxxli, 51, and has the Maso- 
rah finalix. 

Gen. xxxi, 35, MSN Sx SAT SLND, Syr. 


Nemb. xxix, 11, n2039, Sept. 


27, CODDA, Sept., Syr. 

T. The Odesaa MSS. Inthe year 1845 E. M. Primer pnb- 
Hahed his ctus der der Odessaer Georellsehaft far Ge- 
lterthumer gekrenden ältesten rabbi- 
nischen Manuacripfe, whereby n number of MSS, became 


Sept. (bat not ta 


| known to the literarv world.” They were bonght in 1868, 


aod are now in the Imperial Ifbrary at St. Petersborg. — 
kavy and Strack (Leipsic and 8t. Petersburg, 1875). Of 
these codices only two are of t importance, viz., one 


containing the later prophets, dated A. D. 916, and another 
‘containing a complete 


ld Test. with both Masorahs, ov 
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491 leaver, snid to be a copy of Asher’s codex (?). It is 
dated A.D. 1009. Ofthe latier, Bar and Delitzsch availed 
themselves in their Hebrew-Latin edition of the Pealns 
and in the edition of Job, where a fac-simile of that codex 
ie also given. The former has been published by H. L. 
Strack (Prophetarum Posteriorum Codex Babilonicta Pe- 
tropolitannsa, Lipsiae, 1876) in fac-simile, by means of 
photo-lithovraphy, at the expense of the emperor Alexan- 
der Il of Rossin. The whole work was done in three 
yearr, aud is a monument to the editor and his impe- 
rial patron. The text, surrounded with Masoretic notes 
and farniehed with the so-called Babylonian eystem vo 

vocalization, occnpies 449 folio pages. The Latin preface 
gives the history of the codex, and the critical annotatione, 
which follow the text, are intended to help the student in 
the pernsal of the sume. The following list of various 
readings does not affect the vowel pointe, but merely the 
consonants. The reading of Van der Hooght is given firet: 


Isa. i, 7, D393 — D231, and so many codd., Syr., 
Arab. . 
92, p105—p5°o), thus some older and mod- 


ern editions, as Milnater, Hutter, Michaelis, 
Hohbn-Rosenmiiller, Letterie, Bar-Delitzech. 


fil, 23, madam —p5575, 20 A great many codd., 
all versione, Rashi, Kimchi, Ibn-Ezra. 
iy, 1, MSs — IMS TU, sosome codd., Sept., 
Syr., Arab., Vuly. 
vii, 14, DN19SS—5N 1939, thus many codd. and 


editions, as Mineter, Hutter, Clodius-Blirke- 
lin, Michaelis, Reineccine, Simonis, Hahn- 
Rosenmũller, Stier and Thefle’s Polyglot, the 
Warsaw Rabbinic Bible. 


x, 16, "35N— NM, so many codd. and editions. 
ry, 2, Ss —d=1. 


MSI —MAIIAS, so many codd., and editions 


of Athlas, Clodius, Opitz, Michaelis, Reinec- 
cius, Simonia, Letteria, Bur-Delitzsch. 


4, 1\WE3—'ICES'. 
xvi, 7, MIOIMN— Awan. 
10, S349 NS5—T9I" ND}, the NDI is found in 
many codd., Sept., Syr., Targ., Vulg., Arab. 
ziz, 13, ISMHMI—ASHN, many codd., Vulg., Targ., 
Norzi, and a great many editions. 
XX, 2, a5 T 39, codd., Sept., Syr., Vulg., 
Arnb. 
xxi, 12, SM&—ANLK, s0 many codd. 


xxviii, 2, 99TNS— MIN, so many codd. 
xxix, 19, 55999 X1— "JIN". 
23, Meso — NUSA. 


IX, 6, 099, Kethib, 0D, Keri — Enny, Ke- 
thib and Keri. 
xxxiii, 1, Ja 5733—02 133. 


rxxiv, 13, DINp— Wrap. 
xxxv, 9, MAM xd— mans eds. 
rrxvi,2, MPwOsa"—Npw as. 
15, R9— RDN. 
sxrxvil, 9, 5s — 5x. 
17, 73 — Tny, Sept., Syr., Vulg. 
89, {I “ON—}ITAON 
txxvili, 11, 5om—5r. 
14, VI — IAN, 
18, 9730" Nd— INT ndy. 
rrrxix,6, “n11 NS—AP Nd. 
zlii, 19, MAS—APS. 
zliv, 24, "PN O— IAN “y. 
Xlv, 21, 1¥59°-—I¥549, but by a later hand 18395. 


xlix,9, “9N5—"wNd4, many codd., Sept., Valg., 
Syr., Targ. 
Ji, 9, 335—394. 


liv, 9, “V %S—%9%5. 
ivi, 1, PAM ba—mime 459. 


izlil, 11, MS I—"D%, so many codd., Vulg., D. Kimchi, 
Abarbanel, Solomon ben-Melech. 
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Ixiv, 8, 97NA NS— ANA NDN, so many codd. 
lxv, 20, mama NdS— mams Ns, 

92, 1S" ND—TE7 ND", 
Ixvi,2, 273 Se—s92 bg. 


17, SHIN, Kethib, NAN, Keri — PMN, Kethib 
and Keri. 
Thie very incomplete list from the prophet Ienfah (space 
prohibits onr giving readings from the other prophets) is 
sufficient to show the creat importance of this codex. 

8 The Firkowttech MSS. This famons collection of the 
Karaite Abraham Firkowitsch (q. v.) was bonght for the 
Imperial Library at St. Peterabnry in the yenr 1862, and Is 
aleo described by Harkavy and Strack in their Catalogue. 
Altogether this collection contains 146 MSS., of which 47 
are synagogue rolla (1-5 on leather, 6-47 on parchment), 
three of which contain only the entire Pentatench (No. 10, 
dated A.D, 940, 19, dnted A.D. 920, and No. 47), and the reat 
manuscripts in book form (viz., No. 48-146; of which 48- 
128 are withont translation, 124-146 with translation, the 
translations being either Arnhic, Tartar, or Persian). In 
the severnl parte of the Old Test. edited by Bar and De- 
litzsch, the prefaces alao contain notices concerning manu- 
scripts used by the editors. 


Literature.—Tvchsen, Tentamen de Variis Codicum 
Hebraicorum . . . Generibus (Rostock, 1772); Befreytes 
Tentamen, etc. (Leipsic, 1774); Eichhorn, Kinleitung in 
dus Alte Testament, ii, 456-584 (4th ed. Gottingen, 1823) ; 
De’ Rossi, Proleg. i, xix-xxi, § 19: De Wette, Einlei- 
tung, § 140-146, 8th ed.; § 108-114, 7th ed.; Strack, 
Prolegomena Critica, p. 9-58, For a description of 
manuscripta, see Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, I, ch. ii, p. 49- 
61 (ed. Paria, 1728 fol.); Wolf, Bibl. //ebrea, ii, 298-824; 
iv, 79-98; Kennicott, Dissert. Generalis (Oxford, 1780 
fol.; ed. Bruns, Brunswick, 1788); De’ Rossi, [, lix-xciv; 
XCVII-CXXV; Cxxvi-cxxxv; IV, xxii-xxviii; Manu- 
scripti Codices Hebraict Bibliotheca (Parma, 1803, 8 
vols.); G. B. De Rossi, Libri Stompati di Letteratura 
Sacra Ebraica ed Orientale della Bibliotheca del Dott. 
p. 79-82 (ibid. 1812); Kocher, Nova Bibliotheca Ile- 
braica, ii, 42-46; Rosenmtiller, Handbuch fiir die Liter- 
atur der bibl. Kritik, ete., ii, 17 aq.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 96; Catalogus Universitatis Lipsiensis, 
tom. 83 (exeg. appar.), fol. 203-205. Besides these works, 
compare the different catalogues of public libraries, viz., 


1. Vatican: Aseemani. Bibliothecce Apostoticee Vaticance 
Codicum Manu Seriptorum Catalogus (Rome, 1756 fol.). 

2. Bodleian: Uri, Cataloqua (Oxford, 1787), and Srein- 
—— Conapectua Codd. MSS. Hebræo: um, etc. (Berlin, 
RAT). 


8. Cambridge: Schiller-Sainessy, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
MSS. preserved in the University Library (Cambridge, 1875). 

4. ria: Cataloque dea Manwuacrita Hébreuz et Samari- 
tana de la Biblinthéque Impériale (Purin, 1166). 

5. Vienna: Krafft nnd Dentech, Die handachriftlichen 

ee Werke der k. Hofbibliothek zu Wien (Vienna, 
7). 

6. St. Peteralburq: Catalog der hebrdischen Bibelhand- 

schriften der kaiserlichen 6ffentlichen Bibliothek tn St. Pe- 

teraburg, by Harkavy and Strack (1875). 

T. Munich: Steinechneider, Die hebräischen Handachrif- 
ten der k. Hof- und Staata- Bibliothek in München (1875). 

8. Berlin: Steinechneider, Verzetchnias der hebrdischen 
Handschriften der kimiglichen Bibliothek (1878). 

9. Leyden: Steinechneider, Cata ogus Codicum Hebrao- 
rum Bibl. Acad. Lugd. Bataviee (Leyden, 185$). 

10. Leipsic: Catalogua Librorum Mann Seriptarum. ... 
Codices Linguarum Orientalium Descripserunt, by Fleischer 
and Delitzsch (Grimima, 1838). 

11. Hamburg: Steinschneider, Catalog der Handachriften 
in der Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg (1577). 

12. Turin: Codicea Manuseripti Bibliotheeee Regie Tau- 
rinensis Athenai, edd. Pasinns, Rivantella, Berta (Turin, 


18. Dresden: Fleischer, Catalogus Codicum MSS. Ori- 
entalium Biblioth. Reg. Dreedenais (Dresden, 1881). 

14. Fiorence: Bleconins, Bibliothece Ebraice Græcæ 
Florentine: S. Bibliothecee Mediceo-Laurentiane Catalogus 
(Florence, 1757). 

15. Cesena: Mucciolus, Catalonua Codicum Manusertpto- 
Aie Malatestianæ Cesenatis Bibliothecæ (1780, 1784, 2 vols. 
ol.). 

16. Parma. See above, De’ Rossi. 

17. Spain and Portugal: Nenhbauer, Notes aur dea Manu- 
ecrits Hébreux Evziatant dana —— Bibliothéques de 
[Espagne et du Portugal, in the Archives des Missiona 
Scientifiques et Littéraires, 11, v, 423-435 (Paris, 1S6S). 


The various readings found in the St. Petersburg 
manuscripts and in such as have of late come to light, 
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but are enumerated by Bär and Delitzsch in the differ- | himself at the feet of the idol, embraces it with the 
ent parts of their Old-Test. edition, have been made use | profuundest veneration, and saya, “ Behold, Maramba, 
of by the latter, and are given in a very convenient form thy servant is come to justify himself before thee.” If 
in the Appendices Critica et Musoretica, viz. Genesis, | the defendant is guilty, he is said to fall dead on the 
p. 74 8q.;3 Job, p 33-56; Psalms, p. 83-123; Proverbs, | spot. The devotees usually carry little images in small 
p. 80-54; Isaiah, p. 65-82; Ezekiel, p. 73-107; Minor | boxes about. with them. Maramba always marches at 
Prophets, p. 59-85; Daniel, p. 62-85; Ezra-Nehemiah, ' the head of their armies, and he is presented with the 
p. 99-119 (these last three books printed together). | first morsel, and the first cup of wine served at the king's 
Of the St. Petersburg manuscripts, professor Delitzsch ' table. 

has also made use in his commentary on Song of 
Songs (p. 178-184) and Ecclesiastes (p. 425-435), pub- 
shed at Leipsic in 1875. A comparison of the Codex 
Bubylonicus from the vear 916, and of the MS. from the 
year 1009, with Hahn's edition of the Old Test., which 
in the main is a reprint of Van der Hooght, has been 
made by Strack with reference to Isaiah, and the result | 
was published in the Zet/schiif? fur luth. Theologie. 1877, 


p. 17-52. All these various readings do not essentially di : ee A 
: : : : : ifferent characters are usel in writing Marathi, the 
impair the authority of the Masoretic text, nor material- Musdior Modhe; a Kind- óf running hand, which u de 


ly alter the meaning of any important | ge. (B. P.) | rived from, and still retains a strong resemblance to the 


Manwantara, a grand period of time in HindQ Devanagari (or Sanscrit character), and the Balboodh 
chronology, including seventy-one maka-yuges, or divine | or Balborah, which appears to be almost, if not quite, 
ages, being the reign of one Manu (q. v.), with his pos-. the Devanagari itself. ‘The former, vulgarly termed 
terity of sons and grandsons, The reigns of the ſour- Modi, is most generally understood, being employed in 
teen Manus who reigned in successiun extended to all transactions of business; but the latter is preferred 
one thousand maha-yugs, or one kalpa. for printing, because it possesses several letters in which 

Manx Version. See Manks, the Modi is deficient; it ia, besides, uniform and regu- 


Maori (or New Zealand) Version oF THe lar in appearance, while the Modi varies as much in 
Scriptures. The Maori is the most cultivated of all atvle as the handwriting of different individuals in 
the Polynesian dialects, See New Zeatanp. The! Europe. — , f f 
tirat copics of portions of the New Test. were printed in | A version of the Scriptures in Marathi was com- 
1882, having been translated by the Kev. Mr. Yate, but | enced at Serampore in 1804. The first few copies of 
the tirat complete edition of the New Test. did not ap- | ‘he gospel of Matthew were printed in the Devanagari 
pear till 1840. A second was printed in 1842, and a! Character, but this character was soon replaced by the 
third in 1844, all at the expense of the British and For- ' Modi, as the more generally intelligible to the natives 
eign Bible Society. A revised edition by bishop Will. | This latter character was employed in all the subse- 
jams and the Rev. T. W. Meller was published more quent Serampore editions. In 1811 the New Test. was 
recently, The Old Test. was completed in 1856, the | completed, and in 1820 the Old Test. left the press. A 
translation being that of the Rev. It, Maunsell, In 1859 ' Second and revised edition of the New Test. appeared 
a revision of the Bible was undertaken, which was com- | #hout the year 1825, — 
pleted in 1867. This revised edition has also been print- Another version of the Marathi Scriptures was com- 
ed since. See Bible of Ecery Land, p.83. (B. P.) menced in 1817 by American missionaries, and in 1826 


er .. | the entire New Test. was published by them, with the 
Churek (q.v) in he second dignitary of the Jacobite gid of the Bombay Auxiliary and the British and For- 


eign Bible Society. An improved and carefully revised 

Maracas, idols of the Brazilians, The word is a | edition of this Test. was printed in 1830. In 1834 the 
corruption of Tamaraca, which is the name of a cer- | Bombay Bible Suciety undertook another revisal of the 
tain fruit about the size of an ostrich's egg, and shaped | Marathi New Test. and determined upon issuing an 
like a gourd. These idols, indeed, were nothing more! edition in the Balboodh character. The printing of 
than the fruit Tamaraca dressed up in beautiful feath- | this edition was commenced in 1835, but in the same 
ers, and fixed on a staff, which the priests stuck in the | vear it was found necessary to print a separate edition 
ground, and ordered the people to bring food and drink | of the gospels in the Modi, or current character, for the 
before it. use of the lower class of natives, 

Marae is the name given in the South Sea islands; While these editions of the New Test. were in course 
to a heathen temple. All were uncovered, and resem- | Of preparation, the American missionaries, together with 
bled oratories rather than temples The form of the | the Rev. J. Dixon of the Church mission at Nassuck, 
interior or area was frequently that of a square or par- | 7ealously prosecuted the translation of the Old Test. 
allelogram, the sides of which extended forty or fifty | into Marathi, which was completed at the American 
feet. Two sides of this space were enclosed by a high | Mission press in 1855. Mr. Dixon, bv whom the great- 
stone wall; the front was protected by a low fence, | ef part of this important version was made. did not live 
and opposite, a solid pyramidal structure was raised, in | to see the completion of this edition at press. From 
front of which the images were kept and the altars | the report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
fixed. These piles were often immense. Within the | 1863 we learn that the entire Bible has been revised. 
enclosure, the houses of the priests and keepers of the | published, and put into circulation. In the report for 
idols were erected. Ruins of these temples are found | 1881 it is stated that the revision of the entire Bible 
in every situation; on the summit of a hill, on the ex- | has again been inaugurated, with the assistance of Rev. 
tremity of a point of land extending into the sea, or in | Baba Padmanji. The revision work is still in progress, 
the recesses of an extensive and overshadowing grove. — — of Every Land, p. — AG 

Maramba, an idol of the negroes of Angola, Conga, ur linguistic purposes —* —— —— 
etc.,in Africa. It stands erect over against the temple of g” — Language ; Bellairs, A — f 
dedicated to its peculiar service, in a basket formed like ee ear ares T I Molesworth <4 — 
abee-hive. To this divinity the negroes make partic- Marathi and English (Bombay, 1857); Padmanj. a 

` Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and English Dic- 


ular application for success when they go hunting or | ,. i Š ‘ ee 
fishing, and for the relief of such as are sick. Those —— a — para Crammer 


also charged with crime are obliged to plead their cause 
before it. In order to do this the accused proetrates| Marbury, ALexaxprer AM. M.D., D.D., a Protes 


Marathi Version or tHe Scriprures. The Ma- 
rathi, which is spoken by the Marathas or Mahrattas 
(q. v.), may be regarded as a link between the Sanacrit 
dialects of northern India and the languages of the 
Deccan. Some of the words and idioms are obviously 
of cognate origin with the Bengalee, while in others a 
notable approximation may be detected to the Tamil, 
Telinga, and the other languages of the South. Two 














MARCELLIUS 


Md., for seven years preceding 1858, when he became 
rector of St. Paul’s, Aquasco, in which relation he re- 
mained until his death in 1873. See Prot, Episc. Al- 
manac, 1874, p. 188. 

Marcellius, Hxenaicus, a Jesuit, who died at Bam- 
berg, April 25, 1664, wrote, Cunones Explicunde Sucre 
Scripture: — De Auguatissino Corporis et Sanguinis 
Domini Sacramento :—Theolugia Divine Scriptura — 
De Justificutione Christsana :—Commentarius in Librum 
Josue :—Testimonium Danielis de Regno Christi Inex- 
pugaabili :—Enchiridion Militia Christiane, See Ale- 
gambe, Bibliothecu Scriptorum Societatis Jesu; Jöcher, 
Allyemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Marcello, BexenkTTO, an eminent Italian com- 
poser of sacred music, was born at Venice, July 24, 1686. 
He made a thorough study of music under various 
masters, and at the same time studied Jaw and became 
an advocate, holding several offices under the govern- 
ment. Ile was a member of the Council of Forty, and 
treasurer at Brescia, where he died, July 17,1739. His 
most esteemed work is bis music for Giustiniani’s ver- 
sion of Fifty Psalms, of which a fine edition was pub- 
lished by John Garth, of Durham, in eight volumes fo- 
lw, with English worda, His other works consist of 
oratorios, masses, cantatas, madrigals, and different parts 
nf the Roman Catholic service. He also left a MS. 
treatise on music. 

Marchant, Jacques, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, who died at Convin, Belgium, in 1648, is the au- 
thor of Rationale Evungelizantium (transl. into French 
br Ricard, Le Rational des Prédicuteurs de [ Ecungile, 
Paris, 1876, 4 vols.):—/fortum Pastorum (French, Le 
Jurdin des Pusteurs), a treatise on faith, hope, and 
charity :— Virga Aarunis Florens (French, La Verge 
@’4aron),on the sacerdotal life :—Cundelubrum Mysti- 
cum, on the seven sacraments. Marchant’s works were 
published in French by Ricard and Berton, in nine 
volumes. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
av. (R. P.) 

Marcus, a Scotch prelate, was a native of Gallo- 
way, in Scotland, and was promoted to the see of the 
Isles in 1275, and consecrated the same vear. He was 

also lord high-chancellor of Scotland. He held a synod 
at Kirk-Bradden in March, 1291, where thirty-nine 
canons were made. He died in 1303 See Keith, 
Scottish Bishopa, p. 800. 
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tant Episcopal clergyman, was rector in Petersaville, | he was translated to the province of Armagh. 


MARIETTE 


He was 
also afterwards chosen vice-chancellor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. He died in August, 1678. See D'Alton, 
Memoirs of the Archbishops of’ Dublin, p. 275. 


Margoliouth, Moses, Ph.D., LL.D., a minister of 
the Church of England, was born of Jewish parentage 
in 1818, at Suwalki, in Poland. In 1837 he arrived in 
England, and in the year following openly professed 
Christianity. In 1840 he entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and, after completing his studies, was ordained in 
1844. He held various positions in the Episcopal Church, 
and at the time of his death, Feb. 25, 1881, he was vicar 
of Little Linford, near Newport Pagnell, Bucks, Eng- 
land. He is the author of many works: Fundamental 
Principles of Modern Juduisim Investigated (Loud, 1848) : 
— The Jews in Great Britain (ibid. 1846):—A Pilgrim- 
age to the Land of my Fathers (ibid. 1850, 2 vols.) :— 
History of the Jews in Great Britain (1851, 3 vola.) :— 
Abyssinia, its Past, Present, and Future (1866):—The 
Spirit of Prophecy (1864) :—Sacred Minstrelay: A Lect- 
ure on Biblical and Post- Biblical Hebrew Music (1868): 
—The Oraclea of God and their Vindication (1870) :— 
Vestiges of the Historic Anylo-Hebrews in East Anglia 
(eon.):—The Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuch (1871): 
—The Lord's Prayer no Aduptation of Existing Jewish 
Petitions (1876). Besides, he left a great many works 
in MS., (B. P.) 

Marie (Madeleine) ne La Trixité, the founder 
of a religious order, was born June 3, 1616, at Aix, in 
Provence, She was the daughter of a soldier, and hav- 
ing resulved at the age of fifteen never to marry, placed 
herself under the direction of a Capuchin, Yvan, who 
composed for her a book, entitled Conduite a la Perfece 
tion Chrétienne. With his assistance she founded, in 
1682, the order of La Miséricorde. This order, begin- 
ning in 1637, at Aix, had considerable difficulties, being 
much opposed by the archbishop of that place, but ap- 
proved by the bishop of Avignon, and sustained by the 
Jesuits, She died at Avignon, Feb, 20, 1678. The or- 
der of La Miséricorde was approved, in 1642, by pope 
Urban VILE, and followed the rule of St. Augustine. See 
Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Mariette, Aucuste Ferpinanp Frayscois,a French 
archæologist, was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Feb, 11, 
1821. While yet a very young man he was intrusted 
with the task of arranging the papers of his deceased 
cousin, Nestor l'Hôte, the companion of Champollion in 
Egypt from 1827 to 1829. Thenceforth Auguste Mari- 


Mareshah. The ruined site, Khurbet Merash, is | ette became inspired with an eager interest in Egyptian 
three quarters of a mile south-west of Beit-Jibrin, and | archaeology, and devoted his attention to the study of 
consists merely of “traces of ruins, cisterns, and caves” | hieroglyphic and Coptic literature. In 1849 he received 


(Memoirs to Ordnance Survey, tii, 284). 


a post in the Egyptian department of the Louvre, and 


Margetson, James, D.D., an Irish prelate, was, was shortly afterwards sent to Egypt for the purpose 


born in 1600, at Drighlington, in Yorkshire, and re- 
ceived his education in Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge; was promoted to the parish of Watlas, in 1635 
was aivanced to the deanery of Waterford; in 1637 to 
that of Derry, and in 1639 was made dean of Christ 
Church, Dublin. 


of seeking and purchasing Coptic MSS. in the mon. 
arteries of that country. Soon after his arrival at 
Cairo he made the great discovery of the long-lost 
Serapeum, or burial-place of the sacred bulls. This, 
together with other undertakings, is graphically de- 


Throughout the troubled period of | scribed in his own narrative, Le Serupéum de Mem, 


1641 his charity and benevolence to the sufferers were | phis (Paris, 1857). He had not long returned to France 


singularly eminent. 


In July, 1647, he joined in a re- | when he was offered and accepted the appointment cf 


monstrance to the commissioners of the English Parlia- | conservator of monuments to the Egyptian government. 


ment, praying liberty for the use of the common prayer 
in their respective churches, and rejecting the directory 
ordered to be used instead. Soon after, the war obliged 
him to flee to England, where be was thrown into pris- 
on. He finally was released, and sought refuge in Lon- 
don, When Charles [[ was restored to the throne, 
Margetson was selected to fill the metropolitan chair 
of the province of Dublin, and was consecrated Jan. 27, 
1660. In 1662 he enforced the principle of jurisdiction 
and control over the pulpits of his diocese. About this 
time Margetson was one of the spiritual peers who voled 
for the third reading of the Act of Settlement. During 
the time he presided over the see of Dublin he liberally 
contributed to the repair of both its cathedrals. In 1663 











In this position he undertook a long series of important 
excavations in various parts of Egypt. The magnificent 
temples of Denderah and Edfu were completely disin- 
terre, and hundreds of thousands of valuable inscrip- 
tions were brought to light. The Sphinx was laid bare; 
the mysterious building known as the ‘Temple of the 
Sphinx was discovered; extensive works were proceed- 
ed with at Karnak, Deir el-Bahari, Medinet Habu, and 
Abydos; but we cannot catalogue his archeological 
achievements. The Bulak Museum, and the many 
magnificent volumes in which he has recorded the re- 
sults of his labors, are, after all, the noblest monuments 
to his memory. His Denderuh (1873-75, 5 vols.) :—his 
Monuments Divers (1872) :--his Abydos (1870) :—his 
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magnificent Karnak (1875) :—Deir el-Bahari (1877): | complete book of the New Test.—the gospel of Jobn— 
— Liste Géogruphique des Pylones de Karnak (1875), ete., | was not published till 1866. This is up to date the only 
bear witness to his extraordinary industry, and would | gospel printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


aione be enough work and honor for any one man. He 
died at Cairo, Jan. 19, 1881. (B. P.) 


Markham, Wituram, D.C.L, archbishop of York, 
was born in Ireland in 1719, but was brought to Eng- 
land in his infancy, and at an early age entered West- 
minster School, He was afterwards sent to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he obtained the degree 
of M.A. in 1745. In 1750 he was appointed to the office 
of high master of Westminster School, the duties of 
which he discharged with great industry and success 
for about fourteen years. In 1759 he was made a preb- 
endary of Durham, in 1764 resigued his mastership of 
Westminster, and in the following year was preferred 
to the deanery of Rochester, which, in 1767, he vacated 
for that of Christ Church. In 1771 he was consecrated 
bishop of Chester, and in 1777 translated to the archi- 
episcopal see of York, from which he was removed by 
death, Nov. 8, 1807. The virtues of this distinguished 
prelate were of a most benevolent and amiable kind. 
With great learning he was modest; and though raised 
to the highest station he was meek and humble. Sce 
(Lond.) Annual Register, 1807, p. 789. 

Marlow, Micuaret,a Church of England divine, 
was born near London, in November, 1758. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylor's School, from which he 
was elected to a scholarship at St. John's College in the 
eighteenth vear of his age. He was admitted actual 
fellow in 1779; took the degree of B.A. April 5, 1780; 
that of M.A. Feb. 11, 1784; and became B.D. in April, 
1789, being the vicar of St. Giles’s, in the suburba of Ox- 
ford, and tutor of the college. In March, 1795, he was 
unanimously elected president of St. John’s, and pre- 
sented by the society to the rectory at Handborough, 
near Woodstock. He took the degree of D.D.on March 
24 of the same vear; served the office of vice-chancellor 
of the university during four years, viz. from Michael- 
mas term, 1798, to the same term, 1802; and was pre- 
ferred to the prebendal stall of Canterbury in 1808. He 
was nominated one of the select preachers of the uni- 
versity in 1805, and again in 1817; was likewise a dele- 
gate of accounts, one of the commissioners of sewers, 
and curator of the Sheldonian Theatre. Tle died Feb. 
16, 1828. See (Lond.) Annual Register, 1828, p. 222, 

Marokki, Sanver. See Morocco, SAMUEL, 


Marperger, Bernuarp WALTHKR, a Lutheran 
thevlogian of Germany, was born at Hamburg, May 14, 
1682. He studied at Altdorf and other universities. was 
in 1705 preacher at Nuremberg, in 1724 court preacher 
at Dreaden, and died March 29, 1746, a doctor of divin- 
ity. He wrote, Auslegung der ersten Epistel Johannis 
(Nuremberg, 1710) :— Dise. Jnuuquralis de Neru Veri- 
tatis cum Pietate (Altdorf, 1724; Germ. transl. by Griff, 
Leipsic, eod.) :— De Agno ad Are Cornua Ligando, ad 
Jüustr. Psa. æcriii, 8 (Dresden, 1734), etc. See Doring, 
Die gelehrten Theolugen Deutschlands, n, v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. lit. i, 341; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Marquesan Version or tne Scriptures. The 
Marquesan is a dialect spoken in the Marquesas or 
Washington group of islands, situated about nine de- 
grees south of the equator, at a distance of nine hun- 
dred miles north-east of Tahiti. Ever since 1797 va- 
rious efforts have been made at different intervals to 
proclaim the glad tidings of the gospel in these ial- 
ands. For a long period these attempts were ren- 
dered abortive, till at length, in 1854, the Rev. Messrs. 
Rodgerson, Stallworthy, and Darling, agents of the Lim- 
don Missionary Socicty, met with some encouragement 
in their endeavors to instruct the people, and reclaim 
them from idolatry. Mr. Darling devoted himself to 
the translation of the Scriptures, or, rather, to the adap- 
tation of the Tahitian version to the Marquesan dialect. 


See Bible of Ecery Lund, p. 880. (B. P.) 

Marryat, Zepuantan, D.D., an English Indepen- 
dent minister, was born about 1684. He was first an 
assistant preacher at Union Street, Southwark, with 
Mr. Samuel Palmer, who had a controversy with the 
Rev. John Wesley’s father, and succeeded as sole pastor 
in 1710. He became a master of Greek literature. In 
1720 he acquired reputation by a published work, The 
Exalted Suriour, intended to correct prevailing errors 
on the Trinity. He superintended a large charity-school 
in Gravel Lane, and preached a Sunday-evening lecture 
at Lime Street. In 1743 he was chosen divinity tutor 
at an academy held in Plasterers’ Hall, and was very 
successful. He was also one of the Merchant Lecturers. 
He died suddenly. Sept. 15, 1754. See Wilson, Dissent- 
ing Churches, iv, 199. 

Marsden, J. B., an English divine, was born about 
1803. He graduated from St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1827, and was ordained to the curacy of Burs- 

| lem, Staffordshire, from whence he removed to the cu- 
racy of Harrow, Middlesex. From 1833 to 1844 he held 
the rectory of Tooting, Surrey, during the minority of 
his successor. From 1844 to 1852 he was vicar of Great 
Missenden, Bucks, and from 1852 to his death, in 1870, 
incumbent of St. Peter's, Birmingham. Mr, Marsden 
published, The History of the Eurly Puritans, from the 
Reformation to the Opening of the Civil War :—The 
History of the Later Puritans, from the Opening of the 
Ciril Wur to 1062:—The Churchmanship of the New 
Testament :— Discourses for the Festivals of the Church 
of England :—The Law of Fusting, as set forth in Holy 
Scripture, a pamphlet : — Sermons: — The Coming of 
Christ :— Sermons from the Old Testament :—Christian 
Churches and Sects: —Life of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
af New South Walea:—Life of the Rev. llugh Stowell, 
of Manchester :—Two Sermons on the Life, Mimstry, 
and Death of the Rev. Richard Marks, author of The Ret- 
rospect. He was also editor of the Christian Obserrer 
from 1859 to 1869, Although not gifted as a preacher, 
he was a ripe scholar, and his writings demonstrate his 
ability as an author. See (Lond.) Christien Observer, 
August, 1870, p. 683; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, A v. 

Marsellus, Nicuouas J., D.D., a minister of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, was born in Mohawk Val 
ley in 1792. He graduated from Union College ia 
1810, and from New Brunswick Seminary in 1815; was 
licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick, became pas- 
tor at Greenbush and Blooming Grove from 1815 to 
1822, New York city from 1822 to 1858, and thereafter 
was without a charge until his death, May 5, 1876. His 
publications are, Translation of Elijah (1825) :— The 
Good Old Way (1830) :—Gospel Ministry (1842) :— Min- 
isterial Appeal (1850):—A Sermon (eod.). See Cor- 
win, Manual of the Reformed Church in A merica, 34 ed. 
p. 367. 

Marsh, Smuery Harrer, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Rev. Dr. James Marsh, was born et 
Hampden Sidney, Va., Aug. 29, 1825. He graduated 
from Vermont University in 1846; from 1846 to 1851 
was emploved in teaching; and the following year at- 
tended Union Theological Seminary. After his ordi- 
nation as an evangelist, Mav 1.1853, he went to Oregon 
in the service of the Society for Promoting Collegiate 
Education; became principal of Tualatin Academy, at 
Furest Grove; was chosen president of Pacific Univer- 
sity, when it was incorporated, in 1854, and held that 
office until bis death, Feb. 5, 1879, See Cong. Year- 
book, 1880, p. 28. 

Marshall, Alexander Wa n, D.D., an 
Episcopal minister, was born at Charleston. S. C., Aug. 
10, 1798. He graduated from the General Theolugical 


Single extracts of Scripture were published, but the first | Seminary in 1828, and in October of that year was or 


— — —— — —— —— — — — —— 
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dained deacon, and took charge of St. David's Church, 
Cheraw, S.C. Having been ordained to the priest- 
hood, March 14, 1830, he continued there until 1841, 
when he was called to the organization and care of a 
city mission, worshipping in St. John’s Chapel, Charles- 
ton. He died in that city, Nov. 7, 1876. See Obituary 
Record of Yale College, 1877. 

Marshall, George, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1806. He graduated from 
Jefferson College, and entered upon his ministry at 
Bethel in 1832, in which relation he continued until 
his death, April 30,1872. Dr. Marshall was well known 
in western Pennsylvania as one of the leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church. In the councils of the Church 
he was always heard with respectful attention, and his 
words were direct and weighty. See Presbytertun, May 
18, 1872. 


Mirarsoliier, Jacques, a French ecclesiastical writer, 
was born at Paris in 1647, and died at Uzès in 1724. 
He is the author of, Histoire de (Origine des Dirmes, 
des Bénéfices et des Autres Biens Temporels de l Eglise 
(Lyons, 1689) :— Histoire de [Inquisition et de son Ori- 
gine (Cologne, 1693; based upon Limborch’'s Historia 
Inquisitionis) :— Histoire du Ministère du Cardinal de 
Ximenez (Toulouse, 1693; Paris, 1739): — Histoire de 
Henri VII, Rot d'Angleterre (1697): — La Vie de St. 
François de Sales (1700) :—Apologie ou Justification 
d'Erusme (1718) :— Entretiens sur les Devoirs de la Vie 
Civile, et sur Plusieurs Points de la Vie Morale Chré- 
tienne (1714). See Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des Scien- 
ces Religieuses, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
696, 716, 870. (B. P.) 


Martens, Kart Anpreas Avaust, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born April 18, 1774, and 
died March 17, 1882, at Halberstadt, doctor of theology 
and first preacher. He wrote, Ueber die symbolischen 
Bücher der ecangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, etc. (Halber- 
stadt, 1830):— Ueber Pietismus, sein Wesen und seine 
Gefuhren (ibid. 1826):—Theophunes oder über die gött- 
liche Offenburung (ibid. 1819) :—Eleutheros, oder Unter- 
suchung uber die Freiheit des menschlichen Willens 
(Magdeburg, 1823): — Jesua auf dem Gipfel seines ir- 
dischen Lebens (Halberstadt, 1811). See Winer, //and- 
buck der theol. Lit. i, 335, 865, 369, 482, 550; ii, 159; Zu- 
chold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 855. (B. P.) 

Martensen, Hans Lanrsey, one of the most prom- 
inent Danish Lutheran theologians, was born Aug. 9, 
1808, at Flensburg. He studied at Copenhagen, and in 
1832 passed the ecclesiastical examination and received 
a guid medal. The same year he received from the 
government a travelling scholarship, and visited Ber- 
lin, Munich, Vienna, and Paris, giving particular atten- 
tion to the study of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. 
On his return to Denmark, in 1836, he became a licen- 
tiate in theology, submitting a thesis on the Autonomy 
of the Human Conscience, which was afterwards trans- 
lated from the Latin into Danish (1841), and into Ger- 
man (1845). The next vear be began to lecture to the 
younger students in the University of Copeuhagen on 
moral philosuphy. The material of these lectures was 
published in his Outline of a System of Moral Philos- 
ophy, in 1841. His lectures on Speculutive Dogmatik, 
from 1840, when he became professor ordinarius, awak- 
ened extraordinary interest. “It was a new and un- 
heard -of gospel, in charming language, that flowed 
from his inspired, enrapturing lips. Not merely did 
the students contend with one another for places in his 
lecture - room, but men advanced in years, of various 
callings, were found regular hearers.” His popularity 
became greater still when, in 1845, he became court- 
preacher, and his Hegelianism began to give a coloring 
to the cunscience of his generation. The public was 
thurvughly prepared to receive his doctrines gladly 
when, in 1849, he published the most successful and fa- 
mous of his contributions to theological literature, his 
Christian Dogmatics, which bas been translated into 
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most European languages, even into modern Greek, 
and has exercised as wide an influence on Protestant 
thought as any volume of our century. In Germany 
it has enjoyed a popularity even wider than in Scan- 
dinavia, and has been honored by a formal refutation 
from the propaganda at Rome. It was not, however, 
unchallenged at home, a severe attack upon it having 
been made by professor Rasmus Nielsen, supported se- 
cretly by Kirkegaard (q. v.). In 1854, when bishop 
Mynster died, Martensen, who had refused the bishop- 
ric of Sleswig, accepted the primacy of Denmark, and 
began his administrative labors in the Church with 
acts of great vigor and determination. He became in 
consequence cordially detested, and violently attacked 
by all those sections of the Danish Lutheran body 
which wavered to this side or to that from a hier- 
archical orthodoxy. A great part of Martensen's time 
and energy henceforth was taken up with polemics 
against Grundtvig, Nielsen, the Catholics, and the 
Irvingites. Many of his later writings are of this 
purely controversial character, his Axposure of the So- 
culled Grundtvigiunism, which he styled “a leaven, but 
not a principle,” his Catholicism and Protestantism, 
agaiust the claims of the Vatican Council, his Social- 
ism und Christendom. The time at his command, after 
faithful administration of bis duties, was, during his 
earlier years, devoted to the preparation of his System 
of Christian Ethics (1871-78; German, 1878-79; Eng- 
lish, 1873-82), and his final scientific work in the line 
of his early studies of the mystics, on Jacob Röhme 
(1879; German, 1882; English, by T. Rhys Evans, 1885). 
As a fitting conclusion of hia literary activity, he pub- 
lished his Autobiography (1883), Dr. Martensen died, 
Feb. 3, 1884, and was buried with great solemnity in his 
own cathedral of Our Lady. ‘The king and the Conser- 
vative party knew what they owed “to the rigid Tory 
prelate, whose face was set like a flint against the mod- 
ern spirit in politics, in literature, in philosophy, He 
was a great man, a man who did honor to Denmark. 
It is not the critics of his own country only, it is the 
more impartial Germans, who have declared Hans Lar- 
sen Martensen to be the greatest Protestant theologian 
of the present century.” See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 
856; Quarterly Review (Lond. April, 1884); Lutherun 
Church Review (Philadelphia, Pa. July, 1884; Axposi- 
tor (Lond. and N. Y., Jan. 1885). (B. P.) 


M y, ALEXANDRE, a French archeologist, 
was born April 22, 1808, at Sauverny, France. He re- 
ceived holy orders in 1832, and died Aug. 19, 1880, at 
Belley. He is the author of the famous Dictionnatre 
des Antiquités Chretiennes (Varis, 1864; 2d ed. 1877). 
In 1865 he published a French translation of De’ Rossi’s 
Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. (B. P.) 


Martin (better known as abbot Chaffrey), a Ro- 
man Catholic French writer, was born at Abries in 
1813. In 1839 he received holy orders, and was an- 
pointed professor at the seminary in Embrun. He was 
honorary canon of different chapters, and died at Paris 
in 1872. He published, Le Panorama des Prédications 
(1851-55, 3 vols.: 8th ed. 1864):—La Bibliotheque des 
Prédicateurs (1867-68, 4 vals.) :— Théologie Morale en 
Tableaux (1857) :— Repertoire de la Doctrine Chrétienne 
(1857; 2d ed. 1859-63, 3 vols.) :—Portratts Liltéraires 
des Plus Célebres Prédicuteurs Contemporains (1858) :— 
Mois de Murie des Prédicateurs (eod. 2 vols.) :—Ser- 
mons Nouveaux sur les Mysteres de Notre Seigneur Jé- 
sus-Christ (1860, 2 vols.) :— Vies des Suints a l Usage 
des Prédicateurs (1861-68, 4 vols.). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Martin, Benjamin N., D.D.,a Presbyterian min- 
ister and educator, was born at Mt. Holly, N. J.. Oct. 20, 
1816. He graduated from Yale College in 1887, and 
from Yale Divinity School in 1840. After serving the 
Congregational Church in Hadley for tive vears, he was 
installed pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Albany, N. Y. In 1852 he was appointed professor of 
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logic, intellectual and moral philosophy, in the Univer- 
sity of New York city, which position he held until kis 
death, Dec. 26, 1883. Among the clergy and literary 
circles professur Martin enjoyed a large acquaintance. 
He was very popular among the students, and gave up 
his whole time to the university. He contributed 
largely to many religious journals, and was the author 
of several books. One of his many lectures was delivered 
before the Yale Theological School, entitled The Theol- 
ogy of the Doctrine of the Forces. 
Jan. 8, 1884; Cong. Year-bouk, 1884, p. 80. (W. P.S.) 


Martin, Bon-Louis Henri, a celebrated French 
historian, was born at St. Quentin, Feb. 20, 1810. He 
studied at Paris, and like all the other young men of 
his epoch, fell under the influence of the romantic 
school, and commenced his literary career with writing 
verses for periodicals, But he svon betook himsclf tu 
his life-long study of the history cf France. Panl La- 
croix suggested that Martin should help him in prepar- 
ing an immense historical work in forty-eight volumes, 
lt was not to be a history of France, but a collection of 
extracts frum chronicles and histories, extending from 
the earliest period to 1830. The first volume appeared 
in 1833, when Martin's colleague deserted him , and he 
concluded the book in 1836. He then wrote the first 
volume of a history of Soissons; and believing his stud- 
ies had fitted him for the task, he commenced the pro- 
digious labor of writing a complete history of France. 
His interest in the history of the Gauls makes his first 
volumes the most attractive of all. As successive edi- 
tions were called for, he spent his time in painstaking 
revisions of his history, incorporating every new dis- 
covery, and keeping his book, up to the fourth edition, 
in 1878, entirely abreast of the knowledge of the time. 
In 1878 and 1879 he published a history of France from 
1789 to 1830, in four volumes, as a sequel to his great 
work. [n 1878 he was elected a member of the Acade- 
mie Francaise, in place of Thiers. Martin died Dec. 
14, 1883. With him expired the last of the great his- 
torians bred in the schoo) of Thierry. See Hanutaux, 
Henri Martin (Paris, 1885). (B. P.) 

Martin, Conrad, a Roman Catholic prelate of 
Germany, was born May 18, 1812, at Geismar, Prussia, 
aud studied under Allioli and Dollinger, as well as un- 
der Gesenius, Tholuck, and Tuch. For sume time re- 
ligious instructor at Cologne, Martin was, in 1844, ap- 
pointed professor and inspector of the clerical seminary 
in Bonn. In 1856 he was elected bishop of Paderborn, 
and from that time was the obedient servsut of the 
papal see. As a member of the Vatican Council, he 
belonged to those bishops who advocated the infallibil- 
ity of the pope. He was the first who openly protested 
agaiust the Prussian Mav-laws of 1873, and thus he 
came in conflict with the government. He was 
fined, and finally imprisoned at Werel. He escaped 
into Belgium, and died in exile, July 19, 1879, at St. 
Guibert. He was buried at Paderborn. He wrote, 
Lehrbuch der katholischen Religion für höhere Lehran- 
stalten (5th ed. Mayence, 1873) :— Lehrbuch der katko- 
lischen Moral (5th ed. ibid. 1865) :— Die Wissenschaft 
ron den göttlichen Dingen (8d ed. ibid, 1869) :— Die Ar- 
beilen des vatikanischen Konzils (-aderborn, 1870) :— 
Vaticant Concilii Documentorum Collecho (ibid. 1871): 
—Dret Jahre aus meinem Leben (Mayence, 1877), de- 
scribing his imprisonment and escape :— Blicke ins Jen- 
sets (ibid. 1877) :— Zestbilder (ibid. 1879, posthumous). 
(B. P.) 

Martin, Jacques, a Protestant theologian of Ge- 
neva, was born in 1794. While yet a student, he was 
obliged to take part in the campaigns against Ger- 
many, which the tirst Napoleon inangurated. He fought 
in the battles at Leipsic and Waterloo, and in 1815 went 
to Geneva. For two years he followed commercial 
pursuits, and then betook himself to theological study. 
In 1818 be was enrolled as a student, and in 1822 
graduated, presenting fur his thesis, 2’ Unilé de lu Fut. 
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See N. Y. Olserrer, born at Albany, N. Y., May 12, 1796. 
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Martin soon distinguished himself, both as an instruc- 
tor and pulpit orator, and his writings were not only 
often reprinted, but some of them, as L'’Oratson Dowim- 
cale, were even translated into other languages. He 
died in 1874, See Bouvier, Jacgues Martin, I’rélica- 
teur Putrwte,in the Etrennes Reliyicuses (1877), and the 
same in Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des Sciences Reliys- 
(B. P.) 

Martin, James, D.D., an Associate minister, was 
He graduated 
from Union College, Schenectady, in 1819, and after a 
course in theology in the thevlogical semiuary of Phil- 
adelphia, was licensed Sept, 2, 1822, and soon after took 
charge of an Associate Reformed congregation at Al- 
bany. He edited the Religious Monitor in 1833. In 
1842 he was elected professur of didactic theology and 
Hebrew in the theological seminary at Cannonaburg, 
Pa. le died June 15, 1846. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, IX, iii, 112. 

Martin, Johann, a Reformed theologian, who died 
at Groningen in 1665, is the author of, Analysis Popu- 
luris in Maluchiam Prophetam:—Anulysis Popularis 
in Epistolas ud LPhilippenses et Thessuluntcenses. See 
Benthem, //olldndischer Kirchen-Staat ; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Martin (Pascuounp), Joseph, a Pretestant theo- 
logian, was born at Nimes, Oct. 14, 1802. He studied at 
Geneva, was for some time pastor at Luneray, and in 
: 1828 at Lyons, where he labored with his former class- 

mate, Adolphe Monod. In 1837 he was called to Pana, 
but after two vears of work was obliged to retire from 
the active ministry for a time on account of an in- 
curable disease. 1n 1839 he commenced publishing a 
monthly journal, entitled Le Disciple de Jésus Christ. 
In 1853 he founded L'Alliunce Chrétienne Unicerselle, 
on the following basis: “Love of God, the Creatuy aud 
Father of all men; love of all men, the immortal creat- 
ures and children of God; love of Jesus Christ, the son 
of God and Saviour of mankind.” Adolphe Monod was 
the first who wrote against the principles of this jour- 
nal, In 1851 the consistory of Paris appointed the 
vounger Athanase Coquerel as his assistant, and made 
him retire, nnder the pretext of heresy, iu 1864. In 
spite of the protests of his medical advisers, Martin re- 
sumed his ministerial functions, In 1868 be succeeded 
Athanase Coquerel, the father, as president of the pres- 
bvtery, and died May 24, 1873, at Loges, near Versailles. 
See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
av. (B.P.) 

Martin, Samuel, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Chestnut Level, Lancaster Co., Pa., Jan. 9, 
1767. He was converted in his twenty-second year, 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1790, 
was licensed by the Baltimore Presbytery in May, 1793, 
and soon after was installed pastor of the congregation 
at Slateridge, Yusk Co., laboring there faithfully for 
tive years, and then accepted a call from the congrega- 
tion of Chaneford, where he remained until 1812 He 
died June 28, 1845. Dr. Martin published several ser- 
mons: two in which the doctrine of election is proved 
and illustrated (1806); one on Regeneration, printed in 
the Spruce Street Lectures; and one entitled Children 
are un Heritage of the Lord. See Sprague, Arauls of 
the Amer, Pulpit, iv, 118. 

Martinet, Aucust, a Roman Catholic divine, who 
died Oct, 1), 1877, at Bamberg, doctor and profesor, is 
the author of, Hebrdische Sprache-Schule fiir Universe 
taten (Bamberg, 1835) :— Chrestomathie aus modernen 
neuhebrdischen Schrifien entnommen (ibid. 1837). See 
Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 117; Furst, Bibl. Jad. 
ii, 232. (B.P.) 

Martini, Christian David Anton. a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Jan, 22, 1761. He 
studied at Göttingen, and for some time acted as teach- 
er at his native place. In 1789 he was made professor 
of theology at Rostock, in 1791 doctor of theology. lu 
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1804 he was called to Warzburg, in 1807 to Altdorf, and | lead up to the plateau on the top, that on the east bein 


in 1809 to Munich. Martin died Sept. 1, 1815. He 
wrote, Commentatio Philologico-Critica in Locum Esate 
lii, 13; liii, 12 (Rostock, 1791): — Eusebii Casareensis 
de [ħeinitate Chrisli Sententia, etc. (ibid, 1795) :—Per- 
secutionis Christianorum sub Imperatoribus Romanis 
Cuuace et Effectus (ibid. 1802-1803) :— Ueber die Ein- 
Jtthrung der christl, Religion als Staatsreligion, etc. 
(Munich, 1814). See Dōring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlunds, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit, i, 
219, 557, 574, 590, 597, 598. (B. P.) 

Martini, Jacob, a Lutheran theologian, was born 
at Langenstein, near Dresden, Saxony, Oct. 16, 1570, 
and died at Wittenberg, May 30, 1649, doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology. He wrote, Disputationum de Messia 
Decas :—De Cuusa Peccati :—Libri iii de Elohim :— 
Vindiciæ Ecclesia Lutherane contra Valerianum Mag- 
sum :— Systema Thevlogicum :—Collegium Anti-Culvi- 
marem : — Collegium Anti - Photinianum : — Questiones 
Biblicæ in Genesin: —Purtitiones et Questiones Metuphy- 
sice : — De Theologia Constitutione et Verbo Det Scripto: 
—Quumodo Sola Fides Justificet. See Witte, Memoria 
Theologorum; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrien- Lexikon, 
sv. (B.P.) 

BMaruta (Suin/), Lirurcy or, one of the twelve Jit- 
urgies contained in the missal of the Maronites, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1592. 


Marx, Jacos, a Roman Catholic theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Sept. 8, 1803. In 1829 he received holy 
orders, was in 1836 professor of Church history and 
canon law at Treves, in 1861 doctor of theology, in 1869 
member of the chapter, and died Feb. 15, 1876. He is 
the author of, Ursuchen der schnellen Verbreitung der 
Reformation zunächst in Deuischlund (Mayence, 1884) : 
— Der Bilderstreit der byzantinischen Kuiser (Treves, 
1839) : — Das Wallfuhrten in der katholischen Kirche 
(Mayence, 1842) :— Geschichte des heiligen Rockes in der 
Domkarche zu Trier (1844) :— Die Ausstellung des heili- 
gen Rockes (1845) :—Caspar Olerian oder der Culvinis- 
mus in Trier im Juhre 1559 (1846): — Geschichte des 
Erzstiftes Trier bis zum Jahre 1816 (1856-64, 5 vols.). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 858. (B. P.) 


Masada. The ruins of this stronghold, now called 
Sebbch, are minutely delineated in the Memoirs accom- 
panving the Ordnance Survey (iii, 417 sq.). .See also 
Tristram, Land of Moab, p.46 sq. The following, from 
Conder's Tent Work (ii, 140), embraces the chief points: 

“The rock of Masada menenres 350 vards enat and 


west, by 690 yards north aud south, and ite cliffe are 1500 
feet in height above the plain on the east. Two paths 





a win ing ascent, now almost impassable, bnt by which 
captain Warren went up; tbis is apparently the path 
called the ‘Serpent’ by Jusephus. The second path, on 
the wert, ascends from a narrow sloping bank of white 
marl, which is about 1000 feet high, and which Josephns 
calls the ‘White Promontory;’ npon this rises the great 
ramp, about 800 feet high, which the Romans piled up 
avninxt the rock during the sieve, a work se Inborious 
that it seems almost incredible that human efforts could 
have accomplished it in ro ehort n time. At the top of 
the ramp is the masonry wall which the besievers built 
as a foundation for their engines, before discovering the 
grent tragedy that had been enacted within the fortress, 
where the garrison bad fallen by one another's sworda. 

“A fatiguing climb brought us to the platenn at the 
top Here is n pointed archway, indicative of Crusading 
masons, and secured with the tribe-marks of the Jéhalin 
and Ruashaideh Arabe, which were on n former occasion 
——— by a distinguished Frenchman for planetary 
Bigne, 

K We fell to work at once with tape nnà compnes to 
plan and describe the mins. The buildings are princi- 
pally on the north-west part of the rock, and thev are of 
varions dates, The mort ancient appenr to be the lng 
rude walls, resembling the buildings at Herodium (Jebe 
Fureidis), bat the majority of the masonry is to be ascribed 
to the Christinne of the Sth or 12th centuries. There is a 
chapel on the plateau, and also a cave, in which I found 
a curions inscription with crosses, which is, apparently, a 
new discovery. It is painted in red, and resembles sume 
of the 12th and 18th century fnecriptions near Jericho. 

“The most extraordinary feature of this wonderfal 
place has yet to be noticed. The Romans in their attack 
on Marnda followed the sume method which had reduced 
Jernsnlem. They surrounded the unhappy Jews with a 
wall of cireamvallation. Looking down from the sum- 
mit, the ruins of this wall—a drystone parapet, running 
across the plain and up the suuthern hill-elopes—conld 
he distinctly traced. 

“Two large campa, also walled with stone, lay sprend 
out behind this line on the west and east, aud six smaller 
ones, like redoubts, on the low ground; the entire length 
of the wall was not less than 3000 yards, as measnred on 
our plan, and the whole remains almost as it was left 
eighteen hnuudred years ago.” 


Masbotheans, the disciples of Masbotheus, who 
is said by some of the ancients to have been a fullower 
of Simon Magus (q. v.). 

Masius, Hector Gorrrrirn, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born April 13, 1653. He studied at different 
universities, went to France in 1682 as chaplain to the 
Danish embassy, and was made in 1685 doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology at Copenhagen. He died Sept. 20, 
1709, leaving, Défense de lu Religion Lutherienne :— Be- 
richt von dem Unterschied der lutherischen und reform- 
irten Lehre:—De Profanutione Ilostia Consecrate :— 
De Pallio Pauli:—Schedinsmuta Tria Sacra, Scilicet 
1, De Contemtu Concilii Tridentini; 2, De Polymathia 
Scriptorum Sacrorum ; 3, De 3nptopayxia Pauli. See 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, n. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 846, 
353. (B. P.) 

Mason, Charles, D.D., a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was born July 25, 1812, at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. He graduated with 
honor from Harvard College in 
1832; studied theology at the 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York city; was ordained 
deacon and priest by bishop Gris- 
wold; became rector of St. Pe- 
ter's Church, Salem, Mass., in 
May, 1837: and of Grace Church, 
Boston, in 1847, which position 
he held until bis death, March 
23, 1862. For a lung time he was 
E a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese, and was 
prominent in various missionary 
enterprises, See Amer. Quar. 
Church Rev, 1862, p. 735. 

Mason, Cyrus, D.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister, was born at 
Nassau, N. Y., July 19,1798. He 
graduated frum Union College in 
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1824; spent two years in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary; was ordained by the Presbytery of New York, 
Dec. 7, 1826, pastor of Cedar Street Church, New York 
citv; in 1835 became pastor of the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Church, Providence, R. E; in 1836 professor 
of political economy and ethics in the University of 
New York, a position which he retained until 1850. 
He died in New York city, May 28,1865. See Gen. Cat. 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 50. 

Mason, Sumner R, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Cheshire, Berkshire Co., Maas, June 14, 
1819. He was for two years a member of Yale College 
(1838-40); then became a member of the First Bap- 
tist Church in New Haven, and devoted the next seven 
years tv teaching, most of the time in Nashville, Tenn., 
where he was licensed to preach, Sept. 7, 1844; and stud- 
ied theology under Rev. Dr. Howell. He was ordained 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Lockport, N. Y., 
Aug. 22, 1849; then became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., March 4, 1855, where he 
continued an able and successful minister until his death, 
Aug. 26, 1871. A volume of his sermons and essays, 
edited by Kev. A. Hovey, D.D., with a sketch of his life 
and character, by Rev. O. A. Stearns, D.D., was issued 
by the Riverside (Cambridge) press in 1874. (J.C. S.) 


Massaroon, Roserr, D.D., an Irish Methodist 
preacher, was born at Londonderry in 1790. He juined 
the Methodist society in his eighteenth year, and in 
1811 entered the ministry of the Irish Conference. He 
was a pious, prudent, intelligent, and devoted Methodist 
preacher for nearly fifty years, and, in 1839, from failing 
health, became a supernumerary, but as a scholar and 
gentleman he continued to labor as treasurer of the 
Methodist Annuitant Society and Auxiliary Fund, and 
closed his useful life in Dublin, March 3, 187!. He 
filled several official positions in Irish Methodism, was 
an able advocate of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and a useful guide to young ministers in study- 
ing the original text of the Holy Scriptures. 


Massoch, Steruen C., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, first appears in the records as a mission- 
ary in St. Louis, Mo., in 1857, and remained there until 
1859, when he was appointed to the “ Mission of the 
North-west,” which was then under the jurisdiction of 
Joseph C. Talbot, D.D., missionary bishop. Dr. Mas- 
soch was especially to minister to the Germans and 
Bohemians in Osage, Neb. Shortly after, he removed 
to Arago, devoting himself to the same work, and re- 
mained in this sphere of labor until 1866, when he re- 
moved to Baltimore, Md. In 1868 he was a resident 
of Covington, Ky. He died May 80, 1870. See Prot. 
Episc. Almanac, 1871, p. 118. 

Mastricht, Petter vox, a Dutch theologian, was 
born in 1630. Fle studied at Duisburg and Utrecht, 
was fur some time professor of Hebrew and of theology 
at Frankfort, and in 1669 professor at Duisburg. In 
1677 he was called to Utrecht, and died Feb. 10, 1706. 
He wrote, Thevlogia Theoretico-Practica (2 vols.) :— 
Ezercitationes Analytica et Exegetice ad Esa. liii :— 
Syntugma de Fide Sulcificu : — Vindicie Veritatis et 
Autoritutis Sucre Scripture in Rebus Philosophici 
contra Wittichium: — Academia Ultrajectine Votum 
Symbolicum. See Moller, Cimbria Litterata; Jöcher, 
Aligemeines Gelehrten-Lertkon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 804. (B. PF.) 

Matahiti (Maoa Roa), the ripening or completing 
of the vear, a festival regularly observed in Huahine, 
Polynesia. Men, women, and children attended this 
festival, but the females were not allowed to enter the 
sacred enclosure. They held a sumptuous banquet an- 
nually, the time of which was regulated by the blos- 
soming of reeds. When the prayers were finished at 
the mura, and the banquet ended, each individual re- 
turned to his home or family mare to offer special 
pravers for the spirits of departed relatives, that they 
might be liberated from the po, or state of night, and 
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ascend to rohutunoanoa, the mount Meru of Polynesia, 
or return to this world, by entering into the budy of 
one of its inhabitants, 


Matamoros, Manutt, a Spanish Protestant, was 
burn Oct. 8, 1835, at Lepe, in the province of Huelva 
In 1850 he entered the military school at Toledo, but 
the life of the soldiers which he witnessed there caused 
such a dislike fur a military career that he left the 
school and went to Malaga, where his mother was then 
residing. On a visit to Gibraltar he casually attended 
a service held by Francisco de Paula Ruet (q. v.), who 
impressed him so deeply that Matamorus bought a 
New Test., which convinced him of the errors of Ro- 
manism. ‘Through Ruet, Matamoros came into rela- 
tions with a committee in Edinburgh, and later, with 
one in Paris, which prosecuted the evangelization of 
Spain. He went, under commission of the latter, to 
Granada, Seville, and Barcelona (1860). At Granada 
he became acquainted with José Alhama, a hat-maker, 
who had been converted through the instrumentality 
of an American tract, and was preaching the gospel. 
When arrested letters were found on his person from 
Matamoros, Morin, Carrasco, and Gonzalez, all of whom 
were likewise imprisoned. Two years Matamoros was 
kept at Granada awaiting his trial. Through the influ- 
ence of a deputation of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
the efforts of queen Elizabeth of Prussia, Matamoros was 
released, May 28, 1863, on condition that he should leave 
the country. He went on a visit to England, where 
he was cordially welcomed, and afterwards to Lausanne, 
where he attended the theological seminary. On a 
visit to Pau, in southern France, he made the acquaint- 
ance of an American lady, whom he induced to estab- 
lish there a Spanish school. Returning to Lausanne in 
May, 1866, he died just a few days before the time set 
fur his ordination, July 31, and two years before his 
country was opened to Protestant missions (f868). Ilis 
name will not be forgutten beside that of Ruet, Carras- 
co, Alhama, and other evangelists in Spain. See Lich- 
tenberger, Evncyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, a. v.; Plitt- 
Herzog, Reul-Eucyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 

Mateer, Josen, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Hill Head parish, County Down, Ireland. 
He graduated from Belfast College, and after removing 
to the United States entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, remaining one year, and then went to the 
Western Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 
1854. He was ordained, and installed pastor of the 
church of Leatherwood, Pa., and also of the Licking 
Church. After twenty-one vears of successful labor he 
was released, and installed over Sligo Church, from 
whence he was transferred to New Bethlehem, where he 
remained till 1881. He died in Bethlehem, Oct. 1, 1883. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1884, p. 38. 


Mat'h, the residence of a monastic community 
among the Hindûs. It consists of a number of build- 
ings, including a set of huts or chambers for the Ma- 
haut or superior, and his resident Chélus or disciples; a 
temple sacred to the deity whom they worship, or the 
Samadh, or shrine of the founder of the sect, or some 
eminent teacher; and one or more sheds or buildings 
for the accommodation of the mendicants or travellers 
who are constantly visiting the Mat’h, both ingress and 
egress being free to all. The number of permanent 
pupils in a Mat'h varies from three or four to thirty or 
forty; besides whom there is also a considerable num- 
ber of out-dvor members. Moat of the Mat’hs have a 
small endowment of land, which they either let at a 
fixed rental, or cultivate on their own account. Besides 
this they often receive generous contributions from lay 
votaries, alms gathered by members who go oat to seek 
them, and the profits arising from traffic covertly car- 
ried on. 


Mathbéma (paSnpa, a lesson), a name usually given 
in the ancient Greek writers to the creed, prubably be- 
cause the catechumens were obliged to learn it. 
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Mather, R. Cotto, LL.D., an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at New Windsor, Manchester, 
Nov. 8, 1808. He graduated from Glasgow University, 
studied two years at Homerton Theological College, 
was ordained June 1, 1833, and the same vear proceeded 
to India in the service of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, settling in Benares, where he resided till May, 1838, 
then left fur Mirzapore, in order to establish a new mis- 
sion in that city, laboring there the rest of his mission- 
ary life with great success. He wrote tracts, theological 
treatises, and works of a varied character, both in Hindd 
and Urdu. He died April 21, 1877. See (Lond.) Evan- 
geticul Magazine, July, 1877, p.420; (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1878, p. 825. 

Mathieu, Jacques Marie ADRIEN CESAIRR, a 
French prelate,-was born at Paris, Jan. 26, 1796. He 
first studied law, but afterwards betook himself to the 
` study of theology, entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
was ordained priest, and became secretary to the bishop 
of Evreux in 1823. In 1833 he was appointed bishop 
of Langres, and in the following vear he was raised to 
the archiepiscopal see of Besancon, In 1850 he was made 
cardinal. As a member of the senate he was a zealous 
defender of the rights of the Church, and, in spite of 
the interdict of the government, he published the 
papal encyclical of Dec. 8, 1864. Mathieu died at Be- 
sancon in 1875. Of his brochures we especially men- 
tion Le Pouroir Temporel des Pupes Justifié par 0 His- 
toire (1863). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, a. v. (B. P.) 

Matsyavatara, in Hindû mythology, ia the in- 
carnation of Vishnu 
as a fish, the Maja- 
fish, with the sur- 
name Ceris. The fa- 
ble is told as follows: 
Brahma had fallen 
asleep; the giant Ha- 
jagriwa stole from 
the sleeping god the 
four Vedas, the laws 
of the world, and the 
lawless world now 
sank into the king- 
dom of evil. Then 
Vishnu saved the 
world in the form of 
a fish, by following 
the giant, who hid 
under the sca, and 
compelling bim to surrender the books. 


Matteson, L. J., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 


at Laurens, Otsego Co., N. Y. He pursued his studies 
at Hamilton, graduating from the college there in 1858, 





Figure of Vishnu as a Fish. 


and from the theological seminary in 1860. His pas- | 
torates were at Watertown and Sing Sing, Brattleboro’, | 


Yta and Troy and Cortland, N. Y., where he died, May 
5,1878. (J.C. S.) : 


Matthzeus (or Machabeeus), a Scotch prelate, 
was consecrated bishop of the see of Ross in 1272, and, 


while attending a council at Lyons, died there in 1274. | 


See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 186. 

Matthäi, Grore Curistian Rupouru. a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1798 at Hameln, 
and died at Göttingen, Nov. 20, 1872, professor of theol- 
ogy. He published, Synopse der rier Evangelien nebst 
Kritik ihrer Wundererzdhlungen (Gottingen, 1826) :— 


Der Religionsglanbe der Apostel Jesu (ibid. 1826-30, 2 | 


vols.) :— Die Lehre rom Geiste wider ihre Gegner (ibid. 
1834) :— Nene Auslegung der Bibel zur Erforschung und 
Darstellung ihres Glunbens (ibid. 1831) :— Der Alysticis- 
mus nach seinem Begriffe, Ursprunge, und Unwerth (ibid. 
1832): — Auslegung des Evangeliums Johannes (ibid. 
1887) :— Die Macht und Würde des Fürsten, auf christ- 
licken Standpunkte (Leipsic, 1841) :— Doctrina Christi 
de Jurejurando (1847) me des Christen- 
XIL— X 
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thums zur Politik (1850) :—Die Auslegung des Vaterun- 
ser nuch dem höchsten Grundsatze der Auslegung des 
Neuen Testuments (1853). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 
859; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 109, 245, 294, 865, 
433. (B. P.) 

Matthew, a Scotch prelate, was formerly arch- 
deacon of Lothian, and became bishop of Aberdeen in 
1164. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 105. 

Matthew's (Saint) Liturgy, one of the twelve 
liturgies of the Maronites, contained in their missal. 


Matthews, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Guilford County, N. C., Jan. 19, 1772. He 
was licensed to preach in 1801, by the Presbytery of 
Orange, and crossed the desert country to Natchez, 
Miss., acting as a missionary there. In April, 1803, 
he returned to North Carolina, and shortly after re- 
ceived a call to the churches of Nutbush and Grassy 
Creek, where he continued till 1806, then removed to 
Martinsburg, Va., and after a year resigned this for the 
charge at Shepherdstown. Here he continued till 1836, 
preaching as stated supply of thie Church and that of 
Charlestown, and frequently also at Harper’s Ferry. He 
next took a charge at Martinsburg and Charlestown, 
and when the thevlogical seminary was established at 
Hanover, Ind., he waa invited to become professor. He 
died at New Albany, May 19, 1848. His publications 
are, Letters on the Divine Purpose, and The Influence 
of the Bible, 

Matthews, John Daniel, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Shepherdstown, Va., June 9, 1809. 
He graduated from Jefferson College in 1827, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1881. He was or- 
dained an evangelist by the Presbytery of Georgia, be- 
came a stated supply of St. Mary’s in 1832, and subse- 
| quently of the Second Church, Philadelphia. In 1888 he 
was installed pastor of Opequan and Cedar churches, Va. 
He became pastor of the Church at Norfolk in 1837, 
and after five years removed to the McChord Church, 
Lexington, Ky. After this he supplied the churches 
of Hopewell, Paducah, and Henderson. For six years 
he was superintendent of public instruction in Ken- 
tucky, after which he supplied the churches of Jackson 
Street, Mobile; Second Church, Baltimore; New York 
Avenue Church, Washington City; Portland Avenue 
Church, Louisville, Ky., and Dennison, Tex. He died 
at Dallas, March 7, 1884. See Necrol. Report of Prince- 
ton Theol, Sem. 1884, p. 13. 

Matthews, Joseph M'Dowell, D.D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, was born in Augusta County, 
Va., Dec. 8, 1804. At the age of ten he removed with 
his parents to Kentucky, and, settling on a farm, was 
. given a thorough private academical education, which 
he increased by personal effort. He joined the Church 
at the age of eighteen, was licensed to preach in 1825, 
in 1827 began a school or academy for boys in Hills- 
borough, O., which he continued till 1831, when he 
entered the Ohio Conference. In 1831-32 he served 
the Church in Chillicothe. and in 1833 in Cincinnati. 
There his health failed, and he retired to a farm, where 
he spent nearly six years. In 1839 he opened the Oak- 
land Female Seminary, where he did noble work until. 
1856, when he took charge of the Hillsborough Female 
College. In 1860 he became president of Jessamine 
Female College, Nicholasville, Ky., but tn 1868 returned 
to Hillsborough, and opened a private buarding-school.. 
In 1872 he again accepted a call to the presidency of 
' Hillsborough Female College, where he remained un- 
til ill-health led him, in 1877, to resign his office, and 
retire to his home in the suburbs of Hillsborough, where 
he died, Ang. 5, 1879. See Minutes of Annual Fult 
Conferences, 1879, p. 15. 

Matthews, Robert C. D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Shephardstown, Va., April 2, 1822. He 
was educated in Illinois, where he practiced law until 
he was converted, then, after a year or two in the the- 
ological seminary, was ordained and installed pastor of 
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the Presbyterian Church in Monmouth, Ill., Dec. 20, | tion which he led, and which cost him not only his 


1852. His labors in this Church were attended with 
great success, He died there, Nov. 15, 1881. See N. Y. 
Observer, Dec. 1, 1881. (W. P.S) 


Matthia, Christian, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1584. He studied at Strasburg 
and Giessen, was in 1614 rector at the gymnasium in 
Durlach, in 1618 professor of theology at Altdorf, in 
1629 professor at Sora, in Denmark, in 1639 at Leyden, 
and in 1641 pastor of the Lutheran congregation at the 
Hague. In 1645 he resigned his position, retired to 
Utrecht, and died Jan. 22,1655. He wrote, Mærercitu- 
tiones Metuphysica xzit:—Methodicu Scripture Sucre 
Loca Vindicundi Ratio :—Historia Patriarcharum :— 
Analysis Typica Evrungelii Mutthai:—Antilogia Bibli- 
ce, etc. See Moller, Cimbria Litterara; Jöcher, AL 
gemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Matthiä, Wolf Christian, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Denmark, was born Jan. 28,1734. He studied 
at Kiel, was in 1762 military preacher, in 1770 pastor 
at Rendsburg, in 1778 member of consistory, and died 
Jan. 29,1787. He wrote, Diss. Historia Samuelis, Sauli 
et Davidis, ad Annorum Rationes Digesta (Kiel, 1752): 
— Beschreibung der Kirchenrerfassung in den Herzog- 
thiimern Schleswig und Holstein (Flensburg, 1778-86, 2 
vols.) :—Schriftmdssiye Betrachtung uber dus Leiden und 
Sterben Jesu Christi (ibid. 1786), See Döring, Die ge- 
lehrien Theologen Deutschlands, 8. v.; Winer, J/andbuch 
der theol, Li. i, 833. (B. P.) 

Matūta, in Roman mythology, was originally an 
ancient Italian goddess of day-dawn, and later con- 
founded with Leucothea (q. v.), and with Albunea 
(q. v.). Her festival was celebrated June 11, at which 
mothers took the children of their sisters on their arma, | 
because Ino (Leucothea) had brought up her sister's son, 
Bacchus, 


Mauchart, Immanvet Davin, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born June 2, 1764, at Tubingen, was 
in 1793 deacon at Nürtingen, m 1803 superintendent at 
Neuffen, Wiirtemberg, and died Feb. 6, 1826. He wrote, 
Aphorismen uber das Erinnerungsrermögen in Beziehung | 
auf den Zustand nach dem Tode (Tübingen, 1792):— 
Kirchliche Statistik des Königreichs Wiirlemberg ecun- 
gelisch lutherischen Antheils (Stuttgart, 1821 ):— An- 
dachtsbuch für Confirmanden und Neuconfirmirte (Yü- 
bingen. 1824). Sce Winer, /fandbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
477, 489,; ii, 874. (B. P.) 

Maui fata (altar-ruising), a religions ceremony in 
Polynesia. Numbers of figs, with abundance of plan- 
tains, were placed upon the altars, which were newly 
ornamented with branches of the sacred miro, and yel- 
low leaves of the cocoanut-tree. These rites extended 
to every mare in the island, and were designed to se- 
cure rain and fertility for the country gained by con- 
quest or recovered from invasion. 


Maukisch, Jonaxx, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Aug. 14, 1617. He studied at Leipsic, 
and died at Dantzic, June 8, 1669, doctor and professor 
of theology. He wrote, Nufa Philologico- Theologica 
Notitiam Det Naturalem ex Selectia Scripture Lhictis 
Erplicantes :— Paulus anti-Calvinianus, Absolutum De- 
cretum per Totam Epistolam ad Romanos Flidens :— 
Scripta anti- Papistica: — Krercitationes de Unicersali 
Gratia : — De Ecclesia in Genere: — Programmata de 
Promissione Messie ex Psa. rl, de Adrentu Messie ex 
Psa, xiv, 7, ete. See Witte, Memorte Theologorum ; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lertkon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Maulavi, the name usually given to a Mohamme- 
dan priest in India. 


Maupertuy (or Maupertuis), Jeax-Bapristr 
DRovET Dk, a French ecclesiastical writer, was born at 
Paris in 1650. He was educated at the Jesuit col- 
lege of Louis-le-Grand, and for a time dedicated him- 
self to poetry and literature, In spite of his talents he 
did not achieve anything, owing to the life of dissipa- 


fortune but the best part of his life. At the age of 
forty he renounced the joys of this world and led a re- 
tired life. In 1692 he retired to tbe abbey of Sept- 
Fonts, and five years later was made a priest by the 
archbishop of Vienne. He returned to Paris, and died 
at St.-Germain-en-Lave, March 10, 1736. He wrote, 
Pensées Chréttennes et Morales (1703) :— Histoire de la 
Réforme de 0 Abbaye des Sept-Fonts (1702): - Les Ser- 
timents Cun Chrétien Touché d'un Véritable Amour de 
Dieu (1716) :—L’ Histoire de la Sainte Eglise de Vienne. 
Besides, he translated into French the /nstitutsons of 
Lactantius; Salvianus’s treatise on Proridence, etc. See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Maurer, Fraxz Jostru Vacentix DOMISIK, a 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born at Rott- 
weil, Feb. 14, 1795. In 1820 he received holy ordere, 
but in 1821 joined the Evangelical Church. For some 
time he was collaborator at the Thomas School in Leip- 
sic, but afterwards retired to Stuttgart, devoting him- 
self entirely to literary work. He died in 1856. He 
published, Commentur über dus Buch Josua (Stuttgart, 
1831): — Commentarius Grammaticus Criticus in Vet. 
Testamentum (Leipsic, 1832 sq.; vol. i contains all the 
historical books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations; 
vol. ii, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the minor prophets; vol. iii, 
Psalms and Proverbs). There is great disproportion 
in the mode of treatment. All the historical books 
from Genesis to Esther are comprised in two hundred 
and fifty pages, and it is only after Isaiah that the treat- 
ment begins to be more ample, and is then really val- 
usable. Maurer's work was continued by August Heil- 
igstedt. Besides, Maurer published, Praktischer Cursus 
über die Formenlehre der hebr. Sprache (Leipsic, 1837) : 
— Kurzgefasstes hebräischea u. chaldäisches Worter- 
buch (Stuttgart, 1851). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
lat, i, 14, 194, 208; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 861 39.; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 385 sq. (B. P.) 

Mauritian Creole Version or tHe Scriet- 
urKs, This version is intended for the mixed popula- 
tion of Mauritius. A translation of the gospel of Mat- 
thew was made by the Rev. S. H. Anderson, who was 
born in Mauritius, and spent thirty-two years on the 
island, ten of which he was minister to the Protestant 
negroes, The same gentlemen also states that the 
Mauritian Creole is spoken by 350,000 of the 360,000 
inhabitants of the island, and that it is the only medium 
of communication among all the languages and dialects 
of the island. Mr. Anderson's translation was published 
during the year 1884 by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and as the report of that society for 1885 states, 
“the whole consignment was bought up before it was 
even unpacked, and that half of it was secured bv bish- 
op Royston for the inhabitants of Seychelle.” (B. P.) 


Mauritii, Frinprich MAXIM Ivtay,a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Basle, Aug. 17, 1724. 
He studied at Halle, was for some time private tntor, 
in 1757 rector at Minden, in 3768 professar of theology 
and member of consistory at Butzow, and died March 
5, 1799. He wrote, Diss. de Perseverantia Credentium 
Usque ad Finem (Halle, 1753) :— Versuch einer Erkia- 
rung der schweren Stelle Zuch. xii, 11-14 (Rinteln, 1764, 
1772) :—Die Gottlichkeit der heiligen Schrift (Minden. 
1765) :— De Incarnatione Filii Dei (Butzow, 1769-72} : 
—Quantum Intersit, Jesum Resurrerisse (ibid. 1770):— 
De Inhabitatione Dei (ibid. 1775). See Döring, Die ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. F.) 

Mauritius, Casrar,a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born March 2,1615. He studied at Rostock 
and Königsberg, was in 1644 professor at Rostock, in 
1650 doctor of theology, in 1662 pastor at Hamburg, 
and died April 14,1675. He wrote, &rercitationes anti- 
Caleiniane, anti- Socinienæe, Logice, Politicœ : — In 
Formulam Concordia :—T heses de Confessione et A bso- 
lutione Privata :— Dissertationes de Gratia Irresistibili : 
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—De Nestoriunismo:—De Ecclesia :— De Gentilium in 
Veteri Testamento ad Regnum Calorum Vocatione :— De 
Fato Culvinistico :— De Simonia :—Upuarov Wedeog So- 
cinzanorum. See Moller, Cimbria Literata; Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikoan, s. v. (B. P.) 


Mauritus, a Scotch prelate, was first abbot of In- 
chaffray, and became bishop of the see of Dunblane in 
1319. He was bishop there in 1383. See Keith, Scot- 
tisk Bishops, p. 175. 

Mauro ura (the red sash), a very sacred relic, held 
in the highest estimation by the natives of Tahiti, one 
of the Society Islands. It “was a piece of network, 
about seven inches wide and six feet long, upon which 
the red feathers of the paroquet were neatly fastened. 
It was used at the inauguration of their greatest kings, 
just as the crown is with us, and the most honorable 
appellation which a chief could receive was, A rii mauro 
ura, * King of the Red Sash.’ A new piece, about eigh- 
teen inches in length, was attached at the inauguration 
of every sovereign; to accomplish which several human 
victims were required. The first was for the mau raa 
titi, or the stretching it npon pegs in order to attach to 
it the new piece. Another was necessary for the fatu 
raa, or attaching the new portion; and a third for the 
piu raa, or twitching the sacred relic off the pegs. 
This not only invested the sash itself with a high 
measure of sulemn importance, but also rendered the 
chiefs who wore it most noble in public estimation.” 
See Williams, Nurrative of Missionary Enterprises tn 
the South Seu Islands. 

Mausoléum, « name originally applied to the 
magnificent sepulchre erected by Artemisia, at Halicar- 
nassus, B.C. 852, to the memory of her husband, Mau- 
solus, king of Caria. The term has now come to denote 
any costly tomb. 


Maut (or Mut), a chief Egyptian goddess, the wife 
of Amen-Ra, and the second member of the great Theban 
triad. She was considered as the mother goddess par 
excellence, or the great reccptive female principle; and 
she was generally represented as seated upon a throne, 
wearing either the Pshent, or sacred double crown, or 
else the body and plumes of a vulture as her head-dress. 
She was dressed in a long robe, often richly ornamented, 
and she held in her right hand the usual Crux-ansata, 
and in her left the papvrus staff of the goddesses, Her 
chief titles were, “ The Mother,” “ ‘The Lady of Heaven,” 
and “The Regent of all the Gods.” The vulture was 
both her symbol and her sacred bird. Her analogues 
were in some of her attributes the Hera anid Cybele 
and Thermuthis of the Greeks, and possibly the Bona 
Dea of the Romans. 

Maxwell, John, D.D., a Scotch prelate, was first 
minister at Murthlack, and then in the city of Edin- 


burgh in 1620. He was advanced to the see of Ross in 
1633; deprived in 1638, and fled to England for pro- 


tection. He died Feb. 14, 1646. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 203. i 


Maxwell, Robert, a Scotch prelate, was rector 
of Forbolton in 1521, and soon after provost of the col- 
legiate church in Dumbarton. He was bishop of Ork- 
ney till after 1536. He built the stalls in his cathe- 
dral, and furnished the steeple with a set of bells. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 223. 


May, Johann Heinrich (1), a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Feb. 5, 1653. He studied 
at Wittenberg, was professor of Oriental languages at 
Giessen, and died Sept. 3, 1719, doctor of theology. He 
published, De Canone Veteris Test. (Giessen, 1689) :— 
A némadrersiones et Supplementa Cocceji Lexicon (Frank- 
fort, 1689, fol. ; 3d ed. 1714) :— Diss. IV de Sacra Scrip- 
tara (ibid. 1690) :—Selectiora Vet. Testamenti Oracula 
Ezrplicanta, etc. (eod.) :— Biblia Hebraica (ibid. 1692) : 
— De Lustrationibus et Purificationibus Hebreorum 
(ibid. eod.) :—De Salis Usu Symbolico (ibid. eod.) :— 
Theologia Davidis (ibid. 1698) :—Kbraice Lingue Ejus- 
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que Accentuationibus Necessitas et Utilitas (ibid. 1696): 
— Theologia Jeremiana (ibid. 1703) :—Theologia Jesai- 
ana (ibid. 1704), etc. See Dóring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands, 8. v. (where 105 titles of his writings 
are given); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, s. v. Muius; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. “ Majus.” (B. P.) 

May, Johann Heinrich (2), a German theolo- 
gian, son of the foregoing, was born at. Durlach, March 
11, 1688. He studied at Altdorf and Jena, was professor 
at Giessen, and died June 13, 1732. He published, De 
Jure Anni Septimi (Giessen, 1707) :— Maimon. Tract, 
de Jure Anni Septimi et Jubilæi (1708) :—Jura Fimbri- 
arum (1710):— D. Isaaci Abarbanelis MOVWW" SNA 
(1712) : — Observationes Sacre (1713-15; 1716-27) :— 
Diss. de Schechinah (1723) :—De Tiara Pontificis Maz- 
imi (1728) :— De Aris et Altaribus Veterum (1732). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jö- 
cher, -4 Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s.v.“ Majus.” (B. P.) 

Mayan Version or tHe Scriptures. Mayan 
is the vernacular of a tribe of Indians inhabiting Yuca- 
tan, a peninsula to the east of Mexico, projecting north- 
ward between the gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
sea. In 1864 only a part of the gospel of Luke was 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
this dialect. In 1869 the gospel of John was printed 
in England, the translation having been made by the 
Rev. R. Fletcher. See Bible of Every Land, p. 468. 
(B. P.) 

Mayer, Georc Kari WILHELM, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian of Germany, was born in 1807 at Asch- 
bach, Franconia. He received boly orders in 1837, was 
cathedral chaplain at Bamberg in 1838, in 1842 was 
appointed professor of theology at the lyceum, in 1862 
member of the chapter, and died July 22, 1868. He 
wrote, Geist und Natur tm speculaticen Systeme Gunther's 
(Bamberg, 1842) :— Der Mensch nach der Glaubenslehre 
der alten Kirche (1854, 5 vols.) :—Commentar über die 
Briefe des Johannes ( Vienna, 1851): — Aechtheit des 
Evangeliums nach Johannes (ibid. 1854) :— Die patri- 
archalischen Verheissungen und die messianischen Psal- 
men (Nördlingen, 1859) :—Messianische Prophezeiungen 
(Vienna, 1863-66, 2 vols.). (B. P.) 

Mayerhoff, Erxst THronor, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Neuruppin, Dec. 5, 1806, 
and died at Berlin in December, 1837, licentiate and 
private lecturer in theology. He published, Die Petri- 
nischen Schriften (Hamburg, 1835) :--Johann Reuchlin 
und seine Zeit (Berlin, 1830) :— Die Waldenser in unsern 
Tagen (ibid. 1884) :—. Ansgarius oder der Anfungspunkt 
des Christenthums in Schweden (ibid. 1837; transl. from 
the Swedish of H. Reuterdahl) :—Der Brief an die Co- 
losser (published after the author’s death by L. Maver- 
hoff, ibid. 1838). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 91, 578, 833; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 863. (B. P.) 


Mayitri, a future Buddha, who is destined to ap- 
pear at the end of five thousand years from the death 
of Gotama Buddha, and will continue for ages to be the 
teacher of the human race. 


Mayronius, Francois, a Franciscan, and doctor 
of the Sorbonne, styled doctor illuminatus, who died in 
1325, is the author of, Commentarii in Genesin: — De 
Articulis Fidet: —Compendium Librorum S. Augustin 
de Civitate Dei:—Comment, in Augustini Librum Con- 
Jessionum: — Comment. in Dionysium Areopagitam de 
Mystica Theologia : —1500 Quæstiones de Variis Locis 
Sacre Scripture et Dubiis Theologicis :—Comment. in 
Orationem Dominican, etc. See Gaddius, De Scripto- 
ribus Ecclesiasticis ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexi- 
kon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Mc All, Rosert Sreenens, LL.D., an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Plymouth, Aug. 2, 
1792. He was educated at Hoxton Academy and at 
the University of Edinburgh, studying medicine chief- 
ly. At the age of twenty-one he became pastor at 
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Macclesfield. In January, 1827, he accepted the charge 
of the Mosley Street Church, Manchester, where he died, 
July 27, 1838. He was a preacher of rare eloquence. 
See (Lond.) Evang. Maguzine, January, 1839, p. 1. 

MoAuley, CatHEnine, foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy, was born at Stormanstown House, County Dub- 
lin, Ireland, Sept. 29,1787. When of age she formed a 
regular system for the distribution of food and clothing 
to the needy, and called in the lame and blind to par- 
take of her bounty. She also erected, in 1824, a large 
building in a fashionable quarter of Dublin. She made 
a novitiate in the Presentation Convent in Dublin, pro- 
fessed Dec. 12, 1831, and was appointed by the arch- 
bishop superior of her order, the objects of which 
were, the education of the poor and the protection of 
good women in distress, When the cholera visited 
Dublin, in 1832, she and her sisters nursed the hospital 
patients until they recovered. The women admitted 
into her houses of refuge were taught various useful 
employments, and, as soon as possible, provided with 
good situations, Her order developed rapidly. Many 
ladies of distinction joined it. Houses were established 
in London. Ten houses were founded in Ireland dur- 
ing her lifetime, and two in England, and in the course 
of forty vears there were over two hundred convents of 
the order in Great Britain, United States, Newfound- 
land, South America, Australia, and New Zealand, with 
more than three thousand sisters. She died in Dublin, 
Nov. 11, 1841. Her life has been written by Mother 
Austin of New Orleans (New York, 1866). See (N. Y.) 
Cuth, Almanac, 1882, p. 73. 

MoBride, Jonn, a very prominent minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland during its early history, 
who suffered persecution from the Established Church 
because he boldly advocated the rights of Independency, 
was a native of Ireland, educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where he was enrolled in 1666. About 1670 
he was ordained by the Presbytery of Tyrone to the 
pastoral charge of the congregation of Clowe, in the 
county of Armagh, where he officiated nearly twenty 
years, In 1694 be succeeded Rev. Patrick Adair as 
minister of the Belfast congregation, where he labored 
until bis death in 1718. He was a popular preacher, 
and an able and expert disputant. Sce Reid, Hist. of 
the Presb. Church tn Ireland. 

McCabe, Edward, a Roman Catholic prelate, 
was born in Dublin in 1816, In 1856 be was appointed 
parish priest of St. Nicholas, one of the poorest and most 
populous localities in Dublin. Archbishop Cullen ap- 
pointed him one of his vicars-general in 1863, trans- 
ferring him to the important parish of Kingstown. In 
1877 Dr. McCabe, as bishop of Gadara in partibus, was 
appointed bishop-auxiliary. He was confirmed cardinal 
by the pope, March 24, 1879, and died Feb. 10, 1885, 


McCabe, James D, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector of a church in Wheeling, Va. in 
1853; in 1857 he was serving in Baltimore, being rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s; in 1861 he was rector of St. James's 
Parish, Tracy's Landing, Md., where he remained until 
1867, when he was chosen rector of Zion Church, in Ur- 
bana; to this charge was added the pastorate of St. 
Peter's, Montgomery County, in 1871. In 1873 he offi- 
ciated in Baltimore without regular charge. He died 
Aug. 1, 1875, aged sixty-seven years, See Prot. Episc. 
Almanac, 1876, p. 149. 

McCabe, John Collins, D.D.,a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, ordained deacon in 1847, was rector 
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Feb. 27, 1876, aged sixty-five years. See Prof. Episc 
Almanac, 1876, p. 149. 

McCaffrey, Joux, D.D., a Roman Catholic scholar 
and divine, was born at Emmittsburg, Md., Sept. 6, 1806. 
He was educated at Mount St. Marv’s College and Theo- 
logical Seminary at that place, was ordained deacon in 
1831, priest in 1838, and was almost immediately made 
president of that college, a position which he resigued 
in 1871. He was twice offered the mitre, but declined. 
He died at the college, Sept. 25, 1881. See (N. Y.) Cuth. 
Annual, 1883, p. 64. 

McCarrell], ALeExAnper, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Hanover, Washington Co., Pa. 
Sept. 22,1817. He graduated from Washington Col- 
lege in 184i, after which he entered upon a course of 
theological training. He was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Washington in 1845, and ordained an evangelist; 
served for a time the churches of Wolf Run and Unity 
as a stated supply, and afterwards at Clavsville, where 
he was installed, Dec. 6, 1852. He died there, April 18, 
1881. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop.s.v. (W. P. S.) 


McClintock, Jons Davin, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Nicholas County, Ky., Feb. 24, 
1886. He graduated from Hanover College, Ind., in 
1858, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1862 ; 
was licensed by Philadelphia Central Presbytery the 
same vear, and ordained an evangelist, April 11, 1864, by 
Ebenezer Presbytery, at Augusta, Ky. He first sup- 
plied the Church of Flemingsburg in 1862; in Novem- 
ber, 1863, went to Cabell County, Va., and supplied the 
Western (now Huntington) Church, doing evangelistic 
work until April, 1865, when he took charge as stated 
supply of Catlettsburg Church, Ky., in connection with 
Huntingdon Church; was installed pastor of the latter 
Church, June 7, 1873, by Greenbrier Presbytery, and 
released May 15, 1876; installed pastor of Columbus 
Church, Miss., by the Presbytery of Tombeckbee, April 
29, 1877, a relation which he held until his death, Dee. 
12, 1881. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1882, p. 54. 

McCloskey, John (1), D.D.,a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 1810. 
He studied at Mount St. Mary’s College and Seminary, 
Emmittsburg, Md.; was ordained priest, Jan. 9, 1834; 
studied two years in Rome, and one in France, and on 
his return became pastor of St. Joseph's Church, New 
York. In 1841 he became first president of St. John's 
College, Fordham ; in 1842 resumed the rectorship of St 
Joseph’s Church; in 1843 was coadjutor of bishop Hughes, 
in 1847 first bishop of Albany; in 1864 archbishop of 
New York; in 1875 cardinal-priest, and in 1878 cardi- 
nal. He died Oct. 10, 1885. Cardinal McCloskey was 
a very energetic prelate, establishing religious and 
charitable houses in his diocese, and actively promoting 
the interests of his Church. 

McCloskey, John (2), D.D., a Roman Catholic 
divine, was born at Carlow, Ireland, in 1817, soon after 
which his parents settled in Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1830 
he entered Mount St. Mary's College, Emmittsburg, 
Md., where he was ordained, Dec. 13, 1840, and at the 
solicitation of the college authorities was allowed to 
remain as professor. He was made vice-president in 
1841, and on the retirement of Dr. McCaffrey, in 1871, 
was chosen president, which position he held for seven 
years. On the appomtment of Dr. Watterson to the 
bishopric of Columbus, in 1880, he once more resumed 
the presidency. He was connected with the college 


for many years in Hampton, Va., until 1855 or 1856; | for thirty-five years, devoting heart and soul to his 


then he became rector of the Church of the Ascension, | work, and never taking a vacation. 


He was kind to 


Baltimore, Md., remaining until 1860, when he accepted | all, over - indulgent, and beloved by all. He died at 
the rectorship of St. James’s Church, West River, and ; Emmitteburg, Dec. 24, 1880. See Cutholic Annual, 1883, 
remained until 1863. Subsequently he went to Vir- | p. 61. 


ginia, and, immediately after the civil war in the South, 


McCluskey, Joux, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 


became rector of St. Matthew's Church, Bladensburg ; ; was born in Lancaster Valley, Chester Co., Pa., June 17, 


in 1868 was rector of St. Ann’s, Middletown, Del.; in 
1878 rector of Trinity, Chambersburg, Penn. He died 


| 


1795. He received his early education at the common 
schools in Washington County, and graduated from Jef- 
b 
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ferson College in 1822. After leaving college he was 
a year and a half a teacher in the academy at New- 
town, Bucks Co. He next taught for a vear at New 
Hope, when, at the invitation of the Rev. Dr. Ezra 
Styles Ely, he went to Philadelphia, and spent a year 
studying theology under his guidance. In November, 
1825, he entered Princeton Seminary, and remained a 
year, when he was licensed by the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia. After supplying for six months the Church 
of West Alexander, he accepted a call tu become its 
pastor, and was ordained Oct. 8, 1828, In 1834 he be- 
came an agent for the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion; in 1853 assistant pastor of the Church at Nesham- 
iny, Bucks Co., and in 1858 pastor elect of the Church 
at Smyma, Del. He founded there a church school, 
in 1864 a female school in West Philadelphia, and 
in 1870 a school in Hightstown, with the special view 
to the education of the children of missionaries free of 
charge. In the same year he returned to West Phila- 
delphia, and fur four years was associate principal of the 
Mantua Academy. He spent several years at Wooster, 
U. from whence he returned to Philadelphia, where he 
died, March 31, 1880. See Necrol. Report of Princeton 
Thevl. Sem, 1881, p. 24. (W. P. S.) 


McCown, Burr Harrison, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at Bards- 
town, Ky., Oct. 29, 1806. He was educated at St. Jo- 
seph’s College, in his native place, was converted, and 
joined the Methodists in early life. Before his majority 
he entered the Kentucky Conference, and in 1830-81 was 
stationed at Louisville. In 1834 he was professor of an- 
cient languages in Augusta College, and in 1844 occupied 
asimilar position in Transylvania University. He after- 
wards taught at Goshen Academy, Forest Academy, and 
Pine Hill, where he died, Aug. 29, 1881. Dr. McCown 
was an interesting preacher, a diligent student, an im- 
pressive instructor, and an earnest Christian. See Min- 
ules of the M. E. Church South, 1881, p. 285. 


McCron, Jous, D.D., a Lutheran minister, was 
born in Manchester, England, Oct. 23, 1807. In 1831 
he arrived in America. For some time he and his wife 
were engaged as teachers in Mechanicsburg, Pa. After 
a course of study in the Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, he was inducted, in 1839, into the Lutheran min- 
istry. Having been sent, the same vear, as a missionary 
to Pittsburgh, he organized the first English Lutheran 
Church in that city. From that time he continued to 
serve a number of congregations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New Jersey, New York, and Maryland, the longest pe- 
nod of service having been given to Baltimore, where 
he spent twenty years. Leaving Baltimore, he became 
principal of the female seminary at Hagerstown, where 
he remained two or three years. In 1846 he was a del- 
egate to the World's Evangelical Alliance in London, 
While residing in Baltimore he co-operated with Drs. 
Seiss and Passavant in editing the Erungelical Psalm- 
taf,a buok of tunes adapted to the Lutheran //ymn-book, 
published in Philadelphia in 1860, He died in Phila- 
TN April 26, 1881. See Lutheran Obsercer, May 


MoCullough, Jons W., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was employed as a professor in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1853 and 1854. In 1858 he was teaching 
in Baltimore, Md., and the fullowing year was rector of 
St. Mary's Hall, iu that city, a position which he held 
until 1861. While in Tennessee he was a member of 
the standing committee of the diocese; was a delegate, 
in 1855, to the General Convention; served on the 
Missionary and education committees of his own dio- 
cese, and held various other important positions, In 
1861 he removed to Waverley, N.Y. In 1864 he was 
rector of St. Paul's Church, Alton, H1, and remained in 
that parish until his death, at Waverley, N. Y., Oct. 14, 
1867 See Prot, Episc, Almanac, 1868. p. 104. 


McDaniel, James, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born near Fayetteville, N.C, in 1808. He united with 
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e Church in 1827, and soon after began to preach, 

hiefly through his instrumentality the Church in Fay- 
etteville was formed, and he was called to be its pastor, 
in which relation he continued for thirty-six years, and 
then was pastor, for six years, of the First Church in 
Wilmington, during a part of the time acting as editor 
of a religious journal. For nineteen years he was pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Baptist State Convention, 
organized in 1830. He died in 1870. “ Dr. McDaniel 
possessed in a rare degree the gifts and graces of the 
orator, and many are the traditions of the pathos and 
power of his preaching in his younger days.” See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. & v. (J.C. S.) 

McDonnell, Ricuaxrp, D.D., LL.D., an Irish cler- 
gyman and collegian, was born at Douglas, County 
Cork, Ireland, in 1787. He graduated from Trinity 
College in 1805, and became a fellow in 1808. He stud- 
ied law at first, was called to the Irish bar, then took 
holy orders; in 1816 was elected professor of oratory by 
competitive examination ; became senior fellow in 1836 ; 
bursar for many years, and in 1852 was appointed pro- 
vost, which office he held till his death, Jan. 24, 1867. 
Dr. McDonnell’s administration of fifteen years was 
marked by improvements in the undergraduate course, 
and by a great advance in the status of the college. 
See A ppleton’s Annual Cyclop. 1867, p. 589. 

McBElhenny, Joux, D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Lancaster District, N. C., in March, 1781. 
He graduated from Washington College, Va.; studied 
theology there under Dr. Baxter; was licensed in 1808 
as an evangelist; became pastor at Lexington the same 
year, and died in that relation, Jan. 2, 1871. See Nevin, 
Presb. Encyclop. 8. v. 

McBlhiney, Grorcr, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born near Londonderry, )reland, in 
1799. He studied first in London, next at Paris, and 
then under Rev. E. D. Barry, of Baltimore, Md.; when 
nineteen years old, he began the study of theology 
under Rev. Dr. Wyatt, of the same city. In 1820 he 
was ordained, and began his labors in the parish of St. 
James, Baltimore County. In 1826 he removed to a 
parish in Charles County, and shortly after visited Eu- 
rope. On his return home he resumed charge of his 
first parish, and in September, 1829, went to Princess 
Anne parish, Somerset County. In October, 1834, he 
became rector of St. Anne's Church, Annapolis, and so 
continued until his death, May 2, 1841. As an agent 
in behalf of the convention to obtain funds for the sup- 
port of the episcopate, he secured more than $50,000. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 646. 

McElroy, James, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was a native of Ireland, and was educated in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was ordained by bishop 
Chase in 1829, and officiated successively in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, and California. During the five years preceding 
his death he occupied the St. Paul’s Mission in San Fran- 
cisco. He died in Oakland, Cal., June 21, 1880. See 
Whittaker, Almanuc and Directory, 1881. 

MoElroy, Joseph, D.I., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Newville, in the Cumberland valley, Dec. 
29,1792. He graduated from Jefferson College in 1812, 
and studied theology in New York under Dr. John M. 
Mason. He was licensed in 1815 by the Presbytery of 
Monongahela; began preaching in Pittsburgh, and 
established the First Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church there. After laboring successfully for seven 
years, he was called to succeed Dr. Mason in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, New York. He was among the 
most eloquent preachers in that city. For the last five 
years of his life he was emeritus pastor of the Scotch 
Church. He died in New York, Sept. 16, 1876. See 
Presbyterian, Sept. 30, 1876. (W. P.S.) 

McEwen, Asvi D.D., a distinguished Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Winchester, Conn., Feb. 13, 
1780. He graduated at Yale College with honors in 
1804, and was settled pastor in New London in 1806, 
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which was his only pastorate, as he retired from the ac- | ter of the gospel. See Amer. Quar. Church Rer, 1859, 
tive duties in 1854, but preached occasionally afterward® | p. 680. 


and died Sept. 7, 1860. Dr. McEwen originated the| MoHale, Jony, a Roman Catholic prelate, was born 
New London County Home Missionary Society, was a | in 1791 at Tubber-navine, County Mayo, Ireland. After 
strong advocate of temperance, Sunday -schvvls, and | completing his education, he became lecturer and pro- 
education. Over four hundred solid and exhaustive | fessor of dogmatic theology at Maynooth, holding the 
essays delivered by him in the New London County | position about eleven years, He was then named co- 
Preacher’s Meeting are preserved. He published, Half- | adjutur-bishop of Killala, “cum jure successionis,” and 
century Sermon :— Biographical Sketches of Litchyield | consecrated with the tide of bishop of Maroma “in 
County Ministers : —Congregationalists in their Relation | partibus infidelium.” On the death of Dr. Kelly he 
to Other Religious Sects. See Cung. Quarterly, 1863, p. | was promoted to the archiepiscopal see of ‘Tuam, which 
263. he held until his death, Nov. 7, 1881. He published 
McFarland, Francis, D.D., a Presbyterian min- | Eridences and Doctrines of the Catholic Church, 18%, 
ister, was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, Jan, 8, 1788. which was translated into French and German. He 
lis parents came to America in 1793. He graduated | translated sixty of Moore's Jrish Melodies into the 
at Washington College, Pa., in 1818, and spent over | Irish language, retaining the same metre as the origi- 
one year thereafter at Princeton Theological Seminary. | nals. In 1861 he produced a large octavo volume, 
Ile was ordained evangelist by the Presbytery of New | comprising six books of Homer's /liud, with an Irish 
Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 1, 1822; became pastor at Bethel, | translation in heroic metre. (B. P.) 
Va., and died at Staunton, Oct. 10, 1871. He was for) MfcJilton, Jons N.. D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
six years secretary of the Board of Education of the clergyman, was born at Baltimore, Md., in 1805. He 
Old-school Presbyterian Church. See Presbyterian, | was ordained deacon in 1841: was for a long time chap- 
Oct. 28, 1871; Gen. Cat. of Princeton Theol. Sem, 1881, lain of the Maryland Hospital, in that city, and subse- 
p. 24. quently had the rectorship of Mount Zion Church added 
McFarland, Francis Patrick, D.D., a Roman | to his labors; in 1867 he was rector of that Church and 
Catholic prelate, was born at Franklin, Pa., April 6, 1819, | of the Church of the Messiah; in the following year 
He studied at a private academy in his native town, | he went to New York city, officiating there until 1874, 
and then at Mount St. Mary's Seminary, Emmittsburg, | after which he resided, without special work, in that 
Md. He was ordained priest in St. Patrick’s Cathe- | city until his death, April 13, 1875. See Prot. Episc. 
dral, New York, by archbishop Hughes, May 18, 1845, | Almanac, 1876, p. 149. 
and was for one year thereafter prufeasor at St. John's| McKeen, Silas. D.D., a Congregational minister, 
College, Fordham. Thence be went to St. Joseph’s | was born at Corinth, Ve., March 16,1791. He received 
Church, New York city, where he remained three months, | his preparatory studies at Haverhill Academy, and his 
when he was transferred to the pastorate of the church | theological studies were conducted by Rev. Stephen 
at Watertown, N. Y. In 1851 he was appointed pastor | Fuller at Berkshire. Iie was ordained pastor of the 
of St. John’s Church, Utica, and remained there until Church in Bradford in 1815, where he continued twelve 
his election to the episcopacy of Hartford, March 14, | years; the following year he was reinstalled, remaining 
1458, This diocese then included Connecticut and: there twenty-four vears. Subsequently he became act- 
Rhode Island, and Providence was the seat; but in|ing pastor of the Church st Fairlee, and four years 
1872 Hendricken was appointed to the see of Providence, thereafter returned to Bradford, where he died, Dec. 10, 
and McFarland removed to Hartford, where he died, | 1877. He was modefator of the General Convention of 
Oct. 12, 1874. Bishop McFarland was modest, dignified | Vermont in 1846. Dr. McKeen published several ser- 
in office, zealous, and studious. See (N. Y.) Cuth. Al- mons and addresses, (W. P. S.) 


manac, 1875, p. 105. McKinley, Danitt, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 

McGill, Jony, D.D., a Roman Catholic prelate, was | was born at Carlisle, Pa., Dec. 7, 1800. He graduated 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov.4,1809. During his child- | from Dickinson College in 1824; spent more than a year 
hood his parents moved to Bardstown, Ky., where, at the | thereafter in Princeton Theological Seminary; was ot- 
College of St. Joseph, John was educated. He studied | dained by the presbytery of Carlisle, Oct. 30, 1837 ; was 
law, was admitted to the bar, and practised his profes- | pastor at Bedford, 1827-81 ; Carlisle, 1833-38; agent for 
eion there and at New Orleans, He then embraced the | the Board of Foreign Missions, 1838-41, pastor at Cham- 
nacre calling, studied two years at St. Mary's College, | bereburg, 1841-47; pastor of Sixth Church, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and on his return to Bardstown was ordained | 1850-52; agent fur the Board of Domestic Missions, 
priest, June 13, 1830. He subsequently studied at Rome, | 1852-50; and died at Chambersburg, Dec. 7 of the latter 
became missionary in Kentucky, and was the zealous year. See Gen. Cut. of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p.30. 


colleague of Dr. Spalding. His Conferences on 4 McKinney, Samuri, D.D., a Presbyterian minis 
| 
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dogmas of the Church, at Bardstown, made him distin- | ter, was born in 1905. Many vears before removing to 
guished as a controversialist. He was editor of the | Texas he resided in Tennessee, where the early part of 
Cutholic Advocate, pastor at Lexington, Ky., and on the | his ministerial life was spent. He became a member 
division of Virginia into two dioceses, and the transla- | of the Presbytery of Brazos, and a leading minister of 
tion of bishop Whelan to Wheeling, Dr. McGill was j the Southern Presbyterian Church. indefatigable in ad- 
appointed bishop of Richmond, and consecrated, Nov. 10, | vancing all its interests, He was the first president of 
1850. His labors were great. As a learned and con- | Austin College, Texas. He died at Huntsville, Nov. 27, 
vincing preacher he was pre-eminent, His controversial | 1879, (W. P. S.) 
sermons were, it is said, unsurpassed. Hletookan active! MXoveon, J. Le Grasce, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
part in the councils of Baltimore for twenty years, and | copal minister, was born at Guilderland, N. Y., Aug. 13, 
was an earnest member of the Council of the Vatican. | 1894. He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and reared in 
While attending its sessions his health failed him, he | the Reformed Church, but at the age of fourteen united 
returned home, and died at Richmond, Va., dau. 14, 1872. | with the Methodiste At seventeen he entered Troy 
See (N. Y.) Cuth. Almanac, 1873, p. 42. Conference Academy, and later graduated from Wes- 
MoGuire, Epwarp C., D.D., a Protestant Episco- | leyan University, Middletown, Coun. in 1849, He was 
pal minister, was born in the borough of Winchester, | admitted to the Oneida Conference the same year, but 
Va., in 1793. In 1818 he officiated for one vear as lay- | ill-health soon obliged him to retire from regular pastoral 
reader in the Church at Fredericksburg, when he was | work, though not from active duty. For eight rears 
ordained deacon, and after a recturate of forty-five years | he gave his energies to the education of youth, during 
at St. George's Church in that city he died there, Oct. | which time he was professor of Newark Wesleyan Sem- 
8, 1858, Dr. McGuire was a very successful minis- | inary, president of Richmondville Union Seminary, of 
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McLAIN 


Cooperstown Seminary, and of Pittsburgh High School. 
His health improving, in 1858 he was stationed at 
Union Chapel, Cincinnati. ‘Thence he was transferred 
to the New York Conference in 1859, and appointed in 
turn to Trinity Church, New York city; Washington 
Street, Poughkeepsie; St. James's Church, Kingston; 
and St. James's Church, New York city. In 1867 he 
was stationed in the city of Dubuque, and in 1868 at 
Union Chapel, Cincinnati, O. His subsequent tields of 
labor were: president of Albion College, Mich., 1871; 
pastor of Third Street Church, Rockford, IL; Wabash 
Avenue and Ada Street churches, Chicago; Hedding 
Church, Jersey City, N.J.; Roseville; and in 1878 he 
#18 appointed to Milton - on - the - Hudson, New York 
Conference, but died before entering upon his work, in 
Roseville, May 2, 1879. He was retined, amiable, stu- 
divus, and thorough. He excelled as a pastor. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 45. 


McLain, WiıLLra{, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Ohio, and served several churclies as pas- 
tor. His last charge was the First Presbyterian Church 
of Washington city, D.C., which position he resigned 
to become financial secretary of the Colonization Soci- 
ety, with which he was identified for many years. He 
died at Washington, Feb. 15, 1873, aged sixty-six years. 
See (N. Y.) Presbyterian, March 1,1873. (W. P. S.) 

McLean, Danie, Veacu, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, and member of the Presbytery of Monmouth, 
N. J., who died at Red Bank, Nov. 23, 1869, was an able 
preacher, a good scholar, and a friend of temperance, 
education, the Bible cause, and every Christian and be- 
nevolent movement. (W. P. S.) 

McLeod, Alexander, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was rector for a number of years at 
Huntington, Pa.; in 1857 at Clearfield, having charge 
of St. Andrew's Church, and subsequently serving, in 
addition, as missionary at Phillipsburg. In 1864 he 
was chaplain in the United States Hospital, Wilming- 
ton, Del., whence he was sent, in 1866, to Fort Dela- 
ware, as army chaplain. In 1871 he was removed to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., serving in the same position. 
He died at Meadeville, Pa., Feb. 9, 1877, in his sev- 
enty-seventh year. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1878, 
p. 169. 


McLeod, John Niel, D.D., a Reformed Presby- 
terian minister, was born in New York city, Oct. 11, 1806, 
He graduated at Columbia College in 1826; studied 
theology under his father, with whom he was associ- 
ated as pastor in 1828, and whom he succeeded in 1833. 
He died in New York, April 27, 1874. He had been 
for many years stated clerk of the synod of his denom- 
ination, and professor in the theological seminary then 
at Philadelphia. 

McMaster, ALGERNON S.. D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Mercer, Pa., Nov. 17, 1807. He grad- 
uated at Union College, and, after completing his theo- 
logical studies, was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Galway in 1833, whence he went in 1838 to 
Pittsburgh, subsequently to Westfield, and finally to 
Poland, O., where he labored with zeal and success for 
twenty-four vears, until failing health obliged him to 
resign. He died at Leetonia, Oct. 2, 1882. See (N. Y.) 
Observer, Oct. 12, 1882. (W. P. S.) 

McMasters, Srerase Y., D.D., LL.D., a Prot- 
estant Episcopal clergyman, was barn at Guilford Court- 
House, N. C., Dec. 13, 1813. He graduated at the State 
University, was ordained in 1846, and officiated in 1858 
as rector of a church in Alton, Ili. In 1858 he removed 
to Palmyra, Mo., as president of St. Paul’s College in 
that place, and remained in this position until 1861, 
when he became chaplain of the 27th regiment of Il- 
linois Volunteers, United States army; in the following 
year he officiated in St. Paul, Minn., and soon after be- 
eame rector of Christ Church, in that place, where he 
remained until his death. He died Nov. 5, 1875. See 
Prot. Episc, Almanac, 1876, p. 150. 
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MoeMillan, John (1), D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Fagg’s Manor, Chester Co., Pa., Nov. 
11,1752. He graduated from Princeton College in 
1770, was licensed by the Newcastle Presbytery in 1774, 
and spent the two following years preaching in various 
parts of Virginia and North Carolina. In 1776 he 
joined the Donegal Presbytery, and was stationed at 
Chambersburg, where he labored earnestly fur several 
years. He died Nov. 16, 1833. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, iii, 350. 

McMillan, John (2), D.D.,a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in South Carolina, but in early life re- 
moved to Xenia, O., and afterwards went to Philadel- 
phia, where he received his education. He was ordained 
pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian Church of Allegheny 
City, Pa., which position he held for fifteen years with 
great usefulness and success, He served during the war 
as chaplain of a Pittsburgh regiment, and afterwards had 
charge of a church at Mount Pleasant for ten years. 
He next became pastor of the Fifteenth Street Church, 
Philadelphia, where he remained until his death at 
Nantucket, Sept. 1, 1882. See (N. Y.) Observer, Sept. 7, 
1882. (W. P.S.) 

McMullen, Roskrr Burss, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Abbeville District, S. C., Feb. 9, 
1807. He graduated from the University of Alabama 
in 1833; spent two years in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary; was ordained by the Presbytery of Tusca- 
loosa, April 8, 1837 ; became pastor at Clinton, Ala., the 
same year; professor of chemistry in East Tennessee 
University in 1841; pastor of First Church of Knoxville, 
Tenn., the same vear; president of Stewart College in 
1858, and died at Clarkesville, Jan. 14, 1865. See Gen. 
Cat. of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 100. 

MocMurdie, Henny, D.D., a Roman Catholic di- 
vine, was born in London, May 21,1822, and was brought 
up a member of the Church of England. He entered 
a commercial house in Liverpool, and during the Trac- 
tarian movement joined the Catholic Church. He ac- 
companied bishop O'Connor of Pittsburgh to America, 
and entered Mount St. Mary's Seminary, where he grad- 
uated. He was ordained priest at Loretto, Pa., by bish- 
op O'Connor, Aug, 15, 1854. He returned to Mount St. 
Mary’s, became professor of theology and moral philoso- 
phy, afterwards director of the seminary, was vice-presi- 
dent from 1873 to 1875, and was a hard worker to the 
day of his death, which took place at the seminary, 
Emmittsburg, Md., Jan. 20, 1880. Dr. McMurdie had a 
mind which saw through the most abstract questions. 
He had a marvellous command of English, and was a 
fine preacher. See (N. Y.) Catholic Annual, 1883, p. 68. 


McPheeters, Samvuet Brows, D.D., a Presbv- 
terian minister, was born at Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 18, 
1819, He graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1841; studied law; graduated from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1843; was ordained evan- 
gelist in 1848; became pastor of the Pine Street Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1851, and in 1861 of Mulberry Presby- 
terian Church, Shelby County, Ky., where he died, 
March 9, 1870. See Gen. Cul. of Princeton Theol, Sem. 
1881, p. 141. 

McQueen, Doxsan, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Chesterfield District, S. C., June 21, 1810, 
of a Scotch-Irish family. He graduated from South 
Carolina College in 1832, and from the theological sem- 
inary at Columbia in 1836. His sole pastorate was at 
Sumter, to which was for a time added that of the ad- 
joining town of Concord; he died at the former place, 
Jan. 22, 1880. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. 8. v. 

McRee, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Iredell County, N. C., May 10, 1752, of parents 
who had emigrated from Ireland in 1730. He was ed- 
ucated in New Jersey College, studied theology pri- 
vatcly, was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Orange in April, 1778, and became pastor in Mecklen- 
burg County, N. C., where he remained twenty years. 
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He died March 28, 1840. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, iii, 822. 

McSparran, James, D.D., an English clergyman, 
graduated M.A. at the University of Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1709, and was selected by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts as a missionary 
over the Narragansett Parish, R. I. He was ordained 
Aug. 21, 1720, as deacon, by the bishop of London, and 
Sept. 25 following, as presbyter, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Besides officiating in Narragansett, he 
was required to preach at Bristol, Freetown, Swansey, 
and at Little Compton. In 1725 he assisted in estab- 
lishing a Church in New London, Conn. In 1736 he 
visited England, aud again in 1754. He died at South 
Kingstown, R. I., Dec. 1, 1757. He published a work 
entitled America Dissected, etc. (Dublin, 1753). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 44. 

MoVickar, WiLuias Aucustvus, D.D., a Protest- 
ant Episcopal clergyman, was born in the city of New 
York, April 24, 1827. He graduated from Columbia 
College in 1846, and from the General Theological Sem- 
inary in 1849; became succcssively rector at Morris- 
town, N. J., and at Dobbs Ferry and Irvington, N. Y.; 
then of the American Chapel at Nice, France, and for 
nine years previous to his death was rector of Christ 
Church, New York citv. He died Sept. 24, 1877. See 
Prot, Episc. Almanuc, 1878, p. 169. 

McWhir, WiLura{, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Ireland, Sept. 9, 1759. He was prepared 
for college at Belfast, and at nineteen years of age en- 
tered the University of Glasgow. He was dicensed by 
the Presbytery of Killyleagh in 1782. In 1783 he sailed 
for America, and in 1792 settled near Savannah, and 
took charge of an academy, in connection with his pas- 
toral duties. He died Jan. 31, 1851. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, iii, 439. 

McWhorter, ALEXANDER. See MACWHORTER. 

Mead, Edward N., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary, and resided for some time, without regular 
charge, first in New York city, and then in Tarrytown, 
being secretary, in 1859, of the board of trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary, an office which he held 
for eighteen years. In 1864 he ministered at St. Mary's 
Church, Beechwood, N. Y. He died at Sing Sing, Oct. 
19,1877, See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1878, p. 169. 

Mead, Hiram, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Cornwall, Vt., May 10, 1827. He studied 


at Burr Seminarv, Manchester, and grad- 


uated from Middlebury College in 1850, 
The next two years he was engaged in 
teaching at Flushing, N. Y. From 1852 
to 1854 he was a tutor in Middlebury 
College. In 1857 he graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained pastor of the Church in 
South Hadley, Mass., Sept. 29, 1858, 
from which he was dismissed, Nov. 19, « 
1867, From Dec. 17, following, to Sept. 
22, 1869, he was pastor at Nashua, N. H. 
From 1870 until his death he was pro- 
fessor of sacred rhetoric and pastora! 
theology in Oberlin Collegi He died 
in Oberlin, O., Mav 18, 1881. Among 
— ylications 18 the Manual of Pruise, 
to r Sunday ¢ and Social Worship (1880), 
See Cong. Year-book, 1882, p. 34. 

Mead, William Cooper, D.D., 
LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, was born at Greenwich, Conn., 
and ordained deacon in 1824 by bishop 
Croes. Previous to 1836 he was rector 2g 
of Christ Church, Reading, Pa.. and of — 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, and from = 
that date of St. Paul's Church, Norwalk, 
Conn., until his death, July 17, 1879, at 
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MEDEBA 


the age of eighty years. For more than forty years 
he served on the standing committee, and in the general 
convention. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, p. 171. 


Means, Joux Ouiver, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Augusta, Me., Aug. 1, 1822. He grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College in 1843, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1849, having meanwhile served 
four years as purser in the navy. He was ordained Dec. 
8, 1851, pastor at East Medway, Mass., a position which 
he held for four years, and in 1857 became pastor of the 
Vine Street. Congregational Charch, at Roxbury, where 
he remained for eighteen years. [Fn 1875 he resigned 
his position to become secretary of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Publication Society, but was soon called 
into a wider sphere of usefulness, the secretaryship of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, which he held at the time of his death, Dec. 
8, 1883. Dr. Means also served on the Boston School 
Board. He was president of the Roxbury Atheneum, 
and held other trusts, He was also a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society of England. He visited 
Europe in the interest of the missionary society, and 
was highly esteemed by all denominations. 


Mears, Jons Witiiam, D.D., a Presbyterian mu- 
ister and educator, was born at Reading, Pa., Aug. 10, 
1825. He graduated from Delaware College at the 
head of his class in 1844, and from Yale Divinity School 
in 1851. He was ordained, in 1852, pastor at Camden, 
N. J.: in 1854 became pastor at Elkton, Md.; in 1857 
at Milford, Del.; in 1860 became joint editor of the 
American Presbyterian, at Philadelphia, and later sole 
editor and proprietor until 1870, when that paper was 
merged in the Acangelist, In 1871 he was elected pro- 
fessor of metaphysics in Hamilton College, a position 
which he retained until his death. Nov. 10, 1881. Dr. 
Mears took great interest in the questions of the day, 
and in 1878 he organized the movement against the 
Oneida community which gained such force that they 
were compelled to abolish the objectionable system of 
complex marriage. He was prominent as a prohibi- 
tionist, and was the candidate of that party for governor 
in one campaign. He was the author of several well- 
known religious works, among them The Bible ta the 
Workshop, and The Martyrs of France. 

Medeba. The ruins of this site are extensively 
described by Tristram (Land of Moab, p. 321 sq.) and 
Merrill (Fast of the Jordan, p. 252). They consist es- 
pecially of two — still standing, with their archi- 
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MEDICO 


trave, the remains of a temple, and a stone reservoir, 
one hundred and twenty yards square, still perfect, with 
the usual signs of an ancient town. 

Medico, Sixto, a Venetian Dominican, was born 
about 1501. He was professor of philosophy at Venice, 
in 1545 professor of theology at Padua, and died Nov. 
29,1661. He is best known as the author of De Fanere 
Judeorum (Venice, 1551). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
888 ; Jocher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Medina, Samuxt De, a Jewish writer of the 16th 
century, was born at Medina del Campo. He was a 
philosopher, jurist, and teacher of repute, and became 
the head of the college at Salonica. In 1596 he pub- 
lished his S"POD, a collection of answers to legal de- 
cisions, and left a volume of homilies, which were pub- 
lished under the title of 5x10 72. by his grandson, 
at Mantua, in 1622. See De’ Russi, Dizionario Sturico 
(Germ. transl), p. 215; Lindo, History of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal, p. 359; Kayserling, Gesch. d. Juden 
ta Portugal, p. 89; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 8339. (B. P.) 

Meelfthrer, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Culmbach, in Franconia, Dec. 25, 
1570. He studied at Wittenberg, was preacher and 
teacher at different places, and died Dec. 3, 1640, at 
Ansbach. He is the author of, Maunuule Lexici Hebra- 
ici (Leipsic, 1617) :—Cluris Lingue Hebrea, etc. (Nu- 
remberg, 1598, 1628) :—Compendiosa Institutio Grum- 
matica febr. (Ansbach, 1607; Jena, 1623) :— Synopsis 
Institut, Hebr. (Leyden, 1642) :—Vindicta Evangelice : 
—Vindicts Apostolice, etc. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
840; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Moelführer, Rudolph Martin, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Ansbach. He 
studied at different universities, and was made a li- 
centiate of theology. In 1712 he joined the Romish 
Church, but returned to the Lutheran Church again in 
1725. He then went to Gotha and Holland, and while 
on his way home was imprisoned by the imperial 
government, and retained at Eger. When Meelfuhrer 
died is not kuown. He wrote, Consensus Veterum He- 

breorum cum Ecclesia Christiana (Frankfort, 1701) :— 
Cause Synagoge Errantis (Altdorf, 1702) :— Jesus in 
Talmude (ibid. 1699) :— De Versionibus Talmudis :— De 
Meritis Hebrevrum in rem Lierarium:—De Impedi- 
mentis Conversitonis Judeorum. See Winer, Hundbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 563; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 340 8q.; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B, P.) 

Megas, Josern iex. See Micas. 

Megiddo. Lieut. Conder (Tent Work, i, 128 9q.; 
and still more extensively in the Memoirs to the Ord- 
nance Survey, ii, 90 sq.) impugns the grounds of iden- 
tity between this place and Legio (now Lejjin), and 
prefers Khurbet el-Mujeddu, a ruin three miles south- 
west of Beisan; but this is tvo far from the Kishon. 

Meharry, ALExAnvER, D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born in Adams County, O., Oct. 17, 
1831. He was carefully and religiously trained; was 
converted in his thirteenth year; in 1833 entered into 
mercantile business; received license to preach in 1841, 
and in the same year joined the Ohio Conference. 
His fields of Jabor were Blendon, Bambridge Circuit, 
Jacksonville, Deer Creek, Frankfort, and Augusta Cir- 
cuit, Ky. In 1848 and 1849 he served New Street and 
East Cincinnati missiuns. He then acted as agent for 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, for six years, as well as 
part of the time as agent for the Springfield High- 
school His next appointments were Franklin, Middle- 
town, Finley Chapel, Cincinnati, and Wilmington. In 
1866 and 1867 he was agent for the Cincinnati Wesley- 
an College, from 1868 to 1870 was pastor at Eaton; 
in 1871 served as presiding elder of Ripley District; in 
1872 and 1873 of Springtield District; from 1874 to 
1877 held a euperannuated relation; and in 1878 was 
appointed financial agent of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He died in vrr ii Nov. 18 of that 
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year. Dr. Meharry was a plain, practical, bold, and 
uncompromising preacher; a man of great energy, an 
indefatigable worker. See Minutes of Annuul Confer- 
ences, 1879, p. 16. 

Mehdivis, a Mohammedan sect in India, who take 
their name frum believing their Wuli or saint to have 
been the promised Mehdi or Muhudi. A pretender 
arose, who claimed to be the twelfth Imam. He was 
born at Benares, in the year A.D. 1443, and declared 
himeelf to be the Mahadi, at the black stone at Mecca, 
about A.D. 1495. He died at Khorassan, in the year 
A.D. 1505, after which his followers dispersed, without, 
however, giving up their belief in the reappearance of 
their leader as the long-expected Mahadi. They were 
subjected to a severe persecution by Aurungzebe, but are 
still found in small communities in various parts of India. 


Mehring, HEINRICH JOHANN FRIEDRICH, a Prot- 
estant theologian, who died at the age of eighty-one 
years, May 3, 1879, at Papendorf, near Pasewalk, where 
he occupied one and the same pastorate over fifty-six 
vearsa, is the author of, Das Siindenregister im Rémer- 
brief, oder neue Erklärung der Stelle, Rom. i, 8-32 
(Wriezen-on-the-Oder, 1854) :—Der Brief Puuli an die 
Romer (Stettin, 1858,1 part). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 864. (B. P.) 

Meier, Christoph Paulus (originally Solomon 
ben- Meir), a rabbi at Frankfort, who embraced Christi- 
anity, and was baptized Aug. 5, 1678, at Nordhausen, 
is the author of, Judischer Nurrensjniegel (Wittenberg, 
1685) :—Jewish Ceremonies (ibid. 1678; Dantzic, 1682): 
Tractatus de Brevi et Ridiculu Judeorum Expositione 
Cantici (Dantzic, 1678), ete. See Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 
1010, iii, 982; iv, 967; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s v.; Schudt, Jiid. Denkwurdigketten, ii, 124; 
Diefenbach, Judæus Conversus, p. 169 sq.; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 841. (B. P.) 


Meier, Friedrich Christ. (originally Jsrael 
Meier),a Jew who embraced Christianity, and was bap- 
tized with his daughter, at Altona, near Hamburg, Sept. 
21, 1701, wrote, Zicht zu erleuchten die Juden (Leipsic, 
1711; Halle, 1713): — Der gitllene Leuchter im A. T. 
(Hamburg, 1718) :— Bulsam des Lebens, on Jewish cere- 
monies ( Brunswick, 1719) :— Der 91 Psalm gedeutet (Ros- 
tock, 1704) :— Moses mit Christus verglichen (Hamburg, 
1715): — Gluubensbekentniss, etc., or PIMAN M39 D 
FD" (Altona, 1701). See Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 990; iii, 
947; iv, 959; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
8. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 341. (B. P.) 

Meier, Gebhard Theodor, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Hanover, May 16, 1633. 
He studied at Helmstädt, was in 1660 professor of the- 
ology, and died Dec. 22, 1698. He wrote, Introductio 
in Universum Theologia Moralis Studium (1671):— 
Politia Ecclesie Primitive ad Politiam Civilem Forma- 
ta:—Historia Religionum Christiunæ, Judaice, Gentilis 
et Muhummedunea,etc. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 810, 624, 686, 664, 904; Jdcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrien- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Meiner, Jonass Werner, a Lutheran theologian, 
born at Römershofen, Franconia, March 5, 1723, was 
rector at Langensalza, andi died March 23, 1789. He 
wrote, Die wuhren Eigenschaften der hebräischen Sprache 
(Leipsic, 1748): — Anaulysis et Versio iii Ecclesiastæ 
(ibid. 1751) :—A ufldsung der vornehmsten Schwierigkeiten 
der hebr. Sprache (Langensalza, 1757) :— Progr. 11 de 
Hebræorum Censibus (1764-66) :— Beitrag zur Verdes- 
serung der Bibelübersetzung (Ratisbon, 1781). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii, 341 sy.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 116. (B. P.) 

Meinertzhagen, Gusrav, a Protestant theologian, 
who died at Bremen in 1856, is the author of, Predigten 
(Bremen, 1834) : — Die Hoffnung der Gläubigen (ibid. 
1842) :— Forlesungen über die Christologie des Alten Te- 
staments (ibid. 1848) :— Die religidse Bedeutung der bib- 
lischen Wunder (1845) :— Ueber Werth und Bedeutung 
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der biblischen Geschichte (1849) :— Die Versuchung Christi 
(1855). After his death Achelis published Nachgelas- 
sene Predigten (1857). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. ii, 
865 sq. (B. P.) 

Meinhart, Georo Friepricu, a Lufheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Obrdruff, in the county 
of Hohenlohe, April 5, 1651. He studied at Jena and 
Wittenberg, was in 1683 superintendent at Arnstadt, and | 
died April 10, 1718, doctor of theology. He wrote, Medi- 
tationes in Zachariæ iz, 9 :— Disputationes de Propheta 
Mosi:—De Nasiræis Disputationes Tres :—De Corban 
Dissertativnes T'res :— De Puult Nasireatu:—De Se 
nolutria a Jeremiu Improbata: — De Fabrica Templi 
Mystici. See Unschuldige, Nachrichten; Jöcher, Ad- 
gemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

-~ Meintel, Jonann Grore, a Protestant theologian 

of the 18th century, is the author of Nota Selectisst- 
morum Commentatorum Judatcorum in Psulmos Duvidt 
(Schwabach, 1744) :— Monarchie der Hebréer (Nurem- 
berg, 1751) :— Probe einer kritischen Polyglottenbibel 
(ibid. 1764-70): — Kurze Erklärung des Buches Hiob 
(1771) :— Metuphrasis Libri Jobi, sive Jobus Metricus 
(1774). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 342. (B. P.) 

Meinwerk, bishop of Paderborn from 1009 to 
1036, was of noble descent. Ile was educated at Hal- 
berstadt and Hildesheim, and became royal chaplain 
under Otto IIHI. Henry II made him bishop, and took 
him to Italy in 1013. Meinwerk also accompanied 
Henry’s successor, Conrad II, to Italy in 1026, and by 
the services which Meinwerk thus rendered he greatly 
advanced the cause of the Church. By the munificence 
of his royal patrons he was enabled to devote much of 
his time in the interest of the school and in founding 
new monasteries. He died June 5, 1036, but was not 
canonized until 1876. His life is found in Pertz, Monu- 
mentu Germania, xi, 104-161. See also Wattenbach, 
Deutsche Geschichtsquellen (Berlin, 1878), ii, 29-33, 279; 
Otto, De Henrici I] in Artes Litterasque Meritis (Bonn, 
1848); Hirsch, Jahrbücher des deutschen Reichs unter 
Heinrich IT; Bresslau, Jahrbücher des deutschen Reichs 
unter Konrad I]; Plitt- Herzog, Real- Encyklop. e. v. 
(B. P.) 

Meis, Frieprich Ernst, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born June 26, 1658. He studied at 
Jena and Leipsic, was in 1688 conrector at Ichleusingen, 
in 1691 superintendent and pastor primarius, in 1699 
doctor of theology, and died Dec. 20, 1744. He wrote, 
De Sanguine Vetito ex Genes. ix, 8,4:—De Morte ex 
Rom, v, 12:—De Resurrectione Mortuorum ex Joh. v, 
28, 29:— De Extremo Judicio ex 2 Cor. v, 10:—De In- 
Jerno ex Mutt, xxv, 41:— De Deo Unitrino ex Esa. 
xlviii, 16:—De Christo Jesu Nuzarens ex Esa. xxviii, 
26 :—De Scriptura Sacra ex 2 Tim, iti, 16, 17 :— De 
Angelis ex Ebr. i, 14:—De Providentia Dei ex 1 Pet. v, 
7:—Explanatio Prioris Hemistichii | Cor. rv, 17, contra 
Spinozum : —Ezplicatio Jer. xrzrii, 17, contra Spinozam, 
etc. See Ludovici Notitia Ephororum Schleusingen- 
sium; Neubauer, Jefztlebende Theologen; Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lezxikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Meisner, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Torgau, April 4, 1615. He studied 
at Wittenberg, was rector at his native place, after- 
wards doctor and professor of theology at Wittenberg, 
and died in 1681. He wrote, Theologia Naturalis Tri- 
bus Dissertationibus:—Compendium Theologia Dispu- 
tationibus xxti:—Fusciculi Disputationum Theologica- 
rum ad Genes. i, 6, 7 :— De Protevangelio Puradisiaco ad 
Genes. ttt, 15 :— De Confusione Linguarum Babylonica ad 
Genes, xi, 1-9:— De Christo Redemtore Vivo ad Jobi riz, 
25 :— De Plerophoria Iliobi in Gelem Redivirum ad Jobi 
xix, 25 ag.:—De Origine et Progressu Arianismi :— De 
Persecutwnibus et Martyribus Veterum Christianorum : 
—De Vetere Novoque Homine:—De Maria Dei Gene- 
trice: —De Transsubstantiatione et Missa :— De Spiritu 
Sancto contra Socinianos:—Num Christus in Triduo 
Hortis verus Permunserit Homo ?—De Peccuto in Spi- 
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ritum Sanctum. See Witte, Diarium; Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten - Lexikon, e. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 425. (B. P.) 

Meisner, Johann Heinrich, a Lutheran theo- 
logian, was born at Leipsic, Dec. 11, 1755, and died 
there, April 10, 1818, doctor and professor of philoso- 
| phy. He published, Nora Veteris Testamenti Claris 
(Leipsic, 1800, 2 vols.) :—Jn Carmine Davidis 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 1-7 (1783) :—C conomau Cup. zii Hosea (1788). 
In connection with Döderlein he published Biblia He- 
braica cum Variis Lectionibus (1793). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 89, 120; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
847. (B. P.) 

Mejarkon. This is held by Lieut. Conder (Tent 
Work, i, 280) to be the Nahr el-A ujuh, a stream turbid 
with yellow sand, running into the Mediterranean a 
few miles north of Jaffa. 

Meklenburg, Jacos Hirscu, a Jewish writer, 
who died at Königsberg. April 6, 1865, is the author of 
MdIoM 30SM, or Die Schrift und die Ueberlieferung 
(Leipsic, 1839), etc. See Fürst, Bibl Jud. ii, 348; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. ii, 867. (B. P.) 

Melcher, Johann Wilhelm, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, who died at Freienwalde, Feb. 10, 
1880, is the author of, Verhdliniss der vier kanonischen 
Evangelien unter einander (Berlin, 1847) :— Beiträge rum 
Verständniss der Heiligenschrift (1859). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 869. (B. P.) 

Melcher, Joseph, a Roman Catholic prelate, stud- 
ied and took his doctor’s degree at Modena, was ordained 
in 1830, and became chaplain to the court. In 1843 
he came to America with bishop Rosati, and was sta- 
tioned at Little Rock, Ark., whence he was transferred 
to St. Mary's Church, St. Louis, Mo., of which divcese 
he became vicar-general. He remained pastor there 
until he was made the first bishop of Green Bay, Wis, 
July 12, 1868. He introduced several working orders, 
such as the Ursulines, Franciscan Tertiaries, Servites, 
etc. Dr. Melcher died Dec. 20, 1873, at the age of sixty- 
six, leaving a flock of 60,000 and sixty-nine churches 
See De Courcy and Shea, //ist. of the Cath. Church ia 
the United States, p. 598. 

Melchiades. See MILTIADES, 


Melchior, JoHann, a Reformed theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1646. He studied at different uni- 
versities; was in 1667 pastor at Frech, in the duchy of 
Jitlich, in 1672 at Kattekirchen, in 1677 at Dusseldorf, in 
1682 doctor of theology, and died at Dillenburg, Oct. 15, 
1689. He wrote, Cluris Prophetica Cantici Cantscorem 
Salomonis :—Commenturius in Prophetam Micheum :— 
Purallelismus Locorum Veteris Testumenti in Novo Ci- 
tutorum :—Analysis Epistola ad Romanos : :—Expluna- 
tio Epistola ad Colossenses :—Commentarius in Episto- 
lam ad Hebreeos : — Queestiones in Apocalypsin : — De 
Religione ejusque Natura et Principio contra Sptaceam: 
— De Economia Det circa Gentes et Judæos ex Para- 
bola Luce rv, 11-82. Melchior's Latin writings were 
published at Franeker in 1706, with a biography written 
by Johann Heinrich Florinus. See Jécher, A Ugemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Melech, Savomo Isn-, a Jewish writer of the 16th 
century, was a resident at Constantinople, where he 
published, in 1554, his “p^ 353°, “The Perfection of 
Beauty,” scholia on the Hebrew Bible. It has been 
repeatedly edited, but the best edition is that of Am- 
sterdam (1685, fol.), with Abendana’s additions. It is 
a very valuable contribution to grammatical exegesis, 
since it is brief and condensed, giving almost exclusively 
grammatical and lexical explanations, for the most part 
from Kimchi’s writings. It hasbeen highly valued among 
Christians, and several parts of it have been translated 
into Latin; that on Canticles, by Chr. Molitor (Altdorf, 
1659) ; on Joshua and Malachi, by Nik. Köppen (Greife- 
walde, 1708, 1709); on Ruth, by J. B. Carpzov, reprinted 
in his Collegium Rabbinico-Biblicum (Leipsic, 1705) ; on 
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Jonah, by G. Chr. Burcklin (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1697), Joh. Leusden (ibid. 1692), and E. Chr. Fabricius 
(Gottingen, 1792); on Obudiuh, by Brodberg (Upsala, 
1711), ete. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 8350; Etheridge, In- 
troduction to Jewish Lit. p. 417; De’ Rossi, Diztonurio 
Storico Degli Autori (Germ. transl. by Hamburger), 
p. 217; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 1075 sq.: iii, 1055 sq. (B. P.) 

Mellor, Exocn, D.D., an English Congregational 
minister, was burn at Salendine Nook, near Hudders- 
field, Nov. 20, 1823. He studied in Huddersfield College, 
graduated A.M. from the University of Edinburgh in 
1845, and afterwards studied theology in the Lancashire 
Independent College. About the close of the year 1847 
he accepted the pastorate of the church at Square Road, 
Halifax. His fame as a preacher spread rapidly, and 
he was frequently invited to larger fields of usefulness. 
In 1861 he became pastor of the church at Great George 
Street, Liverpool, where he achieved signal success, In 
1867 he returned to his former charge in Halifax, where 
he met with a hearty welcome, and continued to labor 
until the close of life, Oct. 26, 1881. He was active in 
the interests of his denomination, and was often called 
to positions of honor in that connection. He published, 
The Atonement; its Relation to Purdon, etc. :— Ritual- 
im and tts Related Dogmas :—Priesthood in the Light 
of the New Testament. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1882, p. 315. 

Melo, DAVID ABENATAR, a converted Spanish Jew, 
was born about the middle of the 16th century. Of his 
early life we know nothing beyond the fact that for sev- 
eral years he was an inmate of the prison of the Inqui- 
sition, Whether he was committed there because, as 
Milman states, he was baptized, and was suspected of 
not being a true Christian, or in order to crush out of 
him the betrayal of some of his kindred, or, as Kayser- 
ling states, because he translated some of David's Psalms 
into Spanish, is very difficult to say. He was released 
in 1611, and found a refuge in Holland, where a great 
many of his countrymen and co-religionists had settled. 
He svon became the head of the synagogue at Amster- 
dam, lecturing at the same time at the Academy of De 
los Pintos, Melo, whom Barrios calls “ traductor harmo- 
nioso del Psalterio misterioso,” is especially known as 
the translator of the Psalms into Spanish, which were 
printed at Frankfort in 1626, under the title, Zos Psalmos 
de David en Varius Ninus, and which leads to the sup- 
position that he went thither on his way to Holland, and 
spent some time there. See Gritz, Gesch. d, Juden 
(Leipsic, 1868), x, 5 sq.; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 169 
84.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl. by 
Hamburger), p. 218; Milman, //istory of the Jews (N.Y. 
1870), iii, 454; De los Rios, Estudios Soubre los Judios de 
Espuñu, p. 521 sq.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 351. (B. P.) 

Melos, Jonas GEoRG, a Lutheran theologian, was 
born Aug. 24, 1770, at Grossenmonnra, near Merseburg, 
and died at Weimar, Feb. 16, 1828, professor at the sem- 
inary. He published, Biblische Geschichten des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments (Weimar, 
1820) :—Geschichte der Refor- 
mation für Bürger- und Lund- 
schulen (Sth ed. edited by Rothe, 
Berlin, 1837 ) : — Beschreibung 
des jüdischen Landes zur Zeit 
Jesu ( Weimar, 1822; 2d ed. 
1830 ): — Geist des Christen- 
thums (1824). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 254, 
262, 309, 318; Zuchold, Bibl 
Theol. ii, 869; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 
ii, 3851. (B. P.) 

Melpoméné, in Greek my- 
thology, was the muse of trag- 
edy. See Musxs. 

Melsheimer, Lupwio 
Feieorica, a Protestant theo- 
logian, was born Sept. 18, 1771, 





Figure of Melpomene, 
rom a painting on the 
walls of Herculaneum. 
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He entered upon his ministerial functions in 1795 at 
Kleinfischlingen, Bavaria, was in 1806 pastor at Bo- 
chingen, and died Aug. 8, 1827, doctor of theology. He 
published, Das Buch Hiob metrisch übersetzt und erldu- 
tert (Mannheim, 1823):— Die Spruche Salomonis über- 
setzt mit Anmerkungen (1821). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 206, 212; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 351. 
(B. P.) 

Membership 1s tHe Curistian Cuurci, Cox- 
DITIONS OF. We may premise in general that, with 
the exception of the Quakers or Friends (q. v.), the one 
essential and universal mode or sign of admission to 
Church communion is baptism (q. v.), and that all bod- 
ies of Christendom, except the so-called Baptists (q. v.), 
administer the rite to infants as well as tu adults, the 
parents or friends of the former engaging, either for- 
mally or presumably, as sponsors (q. v.), the future as- 
sumption of the baptismal vows on the part of the chil- 
dren baptized, who meanwhile occupy a subordinate or 
preparatory stage of membership as catechumens (q. v.). 

I. Busal Principles.—1. Of an Ideal Character.—The 
Church of God, in its broadest sense, consists of all who, 
whether on earth or in heaven, have been redeemed 
by Jesus Christ, and quickened by the Holy Spirit, 
and have not, by resistance of the Spirit, forfeited 
God's favor. The visible Church is the whole num- 
ber of those who, on earth, participate, in some degree, 
in the common Christian life, faith, and organic fellow- 
ship. The conditions of church-membership will vary 
according as the visible Church, in the form it was de- 
signed to assume, be regarded as one, universal, un- 
changeable, and divine, or otherwise. Again, the 
Church may be viewed as uniform in its standard of 
ethical and spiritual life, but diverse in its dogmatic 
and organic fellowship. The dividing lines of mem- 
bership must, therefore, depend largely upon the fullow- 
ing ideals: 

(1) The Christian Life.—What is it? When does 
it begin? Here comes in the question of infant or adult 
membership. See P.epo-BAprisM. ‘The term “life,” like 
the term “death,” is ambiguous, meaning both the hid- 
den force which renders spontaneous action possible in a 
favorable environment, in forms of existence above the 
mineral, and the activity resulting from that force. 
When a man loves God and his neighbor he is said to 
be spiritually alive, but this must mean that he exhibits 
in action a force, the existence of which must have pre- 
ceded the display of it. Unless we are Pelagians, we 
must attribute the origin of spiritual life, the capability 
of spontaneous religious activity, to the influence of 
God's Spirit on the human mind. Accurately to de- 
termine the moment when life begins is as difficult in 
the spiritual as in the physical realm: all that can be 
done is to fix a period beyond which it is not reason- 
able to believe that the life-giving contact is delayed. 
Put that period of dywAey yéivynore., or birth from above, 
at baptism, and the conditions of membership will as- 
sume one aspect: put it at the moment of conscious 
self-surrender and faith, and they will assume another. 
“Life,” however, means not merely capacity for spon- 
taneous action, but, also, action itself—living. He is 
alive who acts holily. He is dead who lives in sin. 
On our conceptions of what the divine standard of liv- 
ing is, and of the time when and the means by which 
the transition from mere capacity for living to actual 
living, the moral change, renewal, or conversion, occurs, 
will depend the conditions of membership in our 
churches, Is there such a divine and unchangeable 
standard? Does it, if it exists, cover principles only, 
or overt acts alone, or motives also? How far are mo- 
tives capable of being tested by Church authorities? 
Is the beginning of Christian living coincident with 
euch faith as secures reverent obedience to known di- 
vine law, or with the faith that gives assurance of ac- 
ceptance? To what extent is individual liberty in the 
application of fundamental principles of holy living 
admissible? If the relation of Christian love to amuse- 
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ments or business is doubtful, have Church authorities 
the right to excommunicate him in whom spiritual life 
may still exist, and whom God may still, in a measure, 
approve? A just separation from the Church of Christ 
is separation from Christ. Is it right to enforce, in what 
professes to be tne Church of Christ, rules that would 
be legitimate only in a voluntary club, organized for 
special purposes within the Church, but not cotermi- 
nous with the Church? On the decision given here 
will greatly depend the conditions of membership in 
Christian organizations. 

(2) The IJdeul of Doctrine.— One department of 
church work is, by the application of truth, to lead into 
action the latent spiritual capability implanted by the 
Spirit of God. This implies the instruction of those 
formally enrolled in the organization. What shall they 
be tanght? Has Christianity any one, universal, un- 
changeable, and divine standard of doctrine? If so, is 
it confined to facts, or does it embrace theories, also? 
What are the facts? How much, if any, of this code 
of doctrine must be demanded of members of the 
Church? On the answer to these questions will also 
depend the conditions of membership. 

(8) The Christian Ideal of Organic Fellowship.—Is 
there a divinely authoritative standard of organic 
Church relations? Are divine blessings promised to 
Christians in their organic capacity, or in their indi- 
vidual capacity only? If a divinely approved stand- 
ard of life and truth are universally imperative, and if 
failure to reach that standard is an object of mercy only 
when circumstances have rendered perfection impoesi- 
ble in him who, nevertheless, sought conformity to that 
standard, can the preservation, propagation, and enforce- 
ment of life and truth in the world be left to purely 
voluntary religious organizations, guerilla warfare, and 
free-lances? Or is there one visible organism, superior 
to all clubs and societies, the heir of special promises, 
so long as it is faithful to its obligations, and one, a just 
excision from which is excision from Gud? Though 
our Lord did not condemn him who cast out devils, 
even when he followed not the disciples, were not his 
preparatory instructions, his special commission, and his 
peculiar promises given to the disciples whom he was 
organizing? Let covenant blessings, with correspond- 
ing obligations, be attached, even if they are not exclu- 
sively sv, to a visible organism; and introduction into 
that organism must bring at once, if they have not 
been received befure, the promised blessings; and these 
blessings are then to be retained, not sought for, unless, 
after the reception of them, they have been forfeited. 
Let covenanted blessings be the inheritance of individ- 
uals only, apart from all organic connection, on the oc- 
casion of personal acts, then, prior to those acts, it can- 
not be assumed that such blessings are ever given, even 
when the individuals concerned are the infant children 
of believers; while the discredit thrown upon any or- 
ganic connections possible prior to the personal actions 
must react on the conditions of membership assumed 
subsequently to these acts. 

2. Principles of a Practical Character. — (1) The 
terms of Church membership further depend upon the 
source whence we derive our knowledge of the consti- 
tution of the Christian Church. The life of one of the 
original apostles continued beyond the date of the 
“Acta of the Apostles,” and of the Epistles: must the 
form of the Church which existed prior to the writing 
of these books be authoritative, and the form which 
history shows to have probably arisen with his sanction 
be ignored? Is the constitution of the Church one of 
cast-iron? When was it cast? At the close of the 
New-Test. canon? After the first three general coun- 
cils? After the first seven? Or, is there a living 
Spirit, ever present with the Church, guiding it by 
Scripture, by reason and common-sense, by history and 
the evident necessities of spiritual life in changing cir- 
cumstances? Is our knowledge of the constitution of 
the Church gained from the Bible alone, or from the 
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Bible and something else? The conditions of member- 
ship will be determined by the answers given to these 
questions. 

(2) These conditions are affected, also, by principles 
of Scriptural interpretation. What language did the 
Saviour use? If he speaks of “ water and the Spirit,” 
is his word to be interpreted by Hebrew or by Greek 
analogies? If he uses the term BaxriZw, or if bis re- 
porters use it in rendering the word he may have em- 
ployed, must the Church limit her conduct by the latest 
edition of Liddell and Scutt? Or are the words of 
New-Test. Scripture to be regarded as so much the 
product of the Holy Spirit that all modifying hu- 
man literary elements are eliminated from them? Is 
there a development of practice indicated even in 
the New Test., and must any given passage be inter- 
preted as of perpetual obligation by etymology, apart 
from the light thrown upon it by this principle of de- 
velopment? Have we any right to say that the gov- 
erning office of the apostulate was to be changed, but 
that the introduction of Christian families, as well as 
adult converts, into the Church was to lead to no 
change? In a word, must the practices which are 
legitimate in the Church be limited by a system of in- 
terpretation based upon a bald literalism? Or may 
rites and ceremonies vary when interpretation judges 
of the obligation of such forms by the light thrown 
upon the Scriptures from the thousand avenues of a 
living, perpetually-apeaking Providence, so long as the 
decision is nut contrary to the spirit and principles of 
the New Test.? These questions will suggest the bear- 
ing of hermeneutics on membership in the Church. 

H. Jilustrations of these Principles tn the Practice of 
Different Denominations.—1. Ancient Episcopal Churches. 
— These include the Greek or Eastern Church, with its 
various branches, the Roman Church, the English or 
British Church, and the National Churches of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. 

(1) The Greek or Eastern Church, — “ Previous to 
baptism, the child, though not two months old, must be 
solemnly initiated into the Church, as a catechumen, 
through the medium of its sponsors, when exorcism is 
used.” Four prayers, with blowing on the child's 
mouth, forehead, and breast, and commands to the evil 
spirit to depart and return no more, precede the trine 
immersion or affusion of baptism. In Alexandria and the 
Syrian, or Jacobite, Church affusion exists, Among 
the Armenians both forms are united. The Copts, in 
exorcism, make the sign of the cross thirty-seven timex. 
Chrism, or anointing with holy oil, follows immediately 
after baptism, and answers to confirmation in the West- 
ern Church. Within seven days after this another 
washing occurs, followed by tonsure, or cutting the hair 
in the form of a cross. Confession four times in the 
year is prescribed, but is generally practiced but once, 
as is also communion. In the absence of a priest or a 
deacon, lay baptism is recognized, if it bas been admin- 
istered in the name of the Trinity. Chrism only is 
enforced where such baptism has taken place. The 
Montenegrin Church in South Albania, however, re 
baptizes Roman Catholics. The popular impression 
that the Greek Church recognises the baptism of no 
other Church is denied by Archbishop Platon, in bis 
supplement to M. Duten’s (Eurres Mélées, ii, 170: 
“ Baptismum aliarum ecclesiarum Christianarum non 
irritum esse putamus, et qui ex iis ad nos veniunt, non 
iterato baptismate, sed solo sacro chrismate inunctos, re- 
cipimus.” (“ We do not consider the baptism of other 
Christian churches invalid; and we receive those who 
come to us from them only by anointing them with the 
holy chrism, without repeating their baptism.”) Submis- 
sion to the faith of the Church is demanded. The com- 
munion is administered in buth kinds, even to infants, 
bread and wine being mixed together, and given in a 
spoon by the officiating priest. Adult candidates then 
reverentially salute the clergy by hand-kissing, and are 
congratulated by their friends as orthodox Christiana 
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No Russian who has been educated in the Greek 
Church can lawfully depart from it. 

(2) The Roman Church.—The leading conditions of 
membership in this Church are involved in her defini- 
tion of the term “ Church,” as “ the society of the faith- 
ful who are baptized and united, by the profession of 
the same faith, participation in the same sacraments 
and the same worship, to each other, and who are under 
one head in heaven, viz. Christ, and one head on earth, 
viz. the pope, his vicar.” “The Church, though it 
consists of good and bad members, does not include 
heretics, schismatics, or (at least in the full sense of 
membership) persons severed from her unity by the 
greater excommunication.” “Whether ‘ pure schismat- 
ics’ (i e. persons holding the full faith of the Church, 
but separated by schism) may still be called members 
of the Church” is a question “agitated in the theologi- 
cal schools.” Baptism is believed to be “the origin of 
spiritual life, and the door of entrance into the Church.” 
The candidate is presented at the door of the church- 
building, receives catechetical instruction, submits to 
exorcism, has salt put into his mouth, and the sign of 
the cross made upon different parts of his body, is 
touched on ears and nostrils with saliva, renownces 
Satan, his works and pomps, is anointed with oil, and 
makes profession of his faith, by sponsors in the case of 
infants, before baptism. Baptism is bv trine affusion. 
Then follow chrism, robing in white, holding a burning 
light, and receiving a name of some saint. Confirma- 
tion with a chrism of olive-oil and balsam, in the form 
of a cross, with prayer and imposition of hands, in the 
name of the Trinity, follows either immediately or, as 
is usual, at from seven to twelve years of age. Confes- 
sion at least once a year is imperative. ‘he greater 
excommunication is reserved only for the most heinous 
offences. 

(8) The Church of England.—This Church regards 
the spirit and principles of the Bible as forever bind- 
ing; but she refuses not the guidance of subsequent 
Providential direction. Her terms of membership are 
founded upon the following principles. ‘The Church's 
ideal of life, doctrine, and order, as given by Christ and 
his apostles, is divine and, wherever possible, impera- 
tive. Life is most important; and, while order is not 
indifferent, it may need to yield to the demands of 
truth and life. Hence she does not exclude from the 
pale of the Church those who, for the sake of truth and 
life, have believed themselves compelled to violate even 
her own historic order, but accepts their acts of bap- 
tism, if performed with water in the name of Father, 
Son, and Holv Spirit, and considers all thus baptized to 
be members of Christ’s Church. Where the obstacles 
to truth and life which rendered the preservation of 
order morally impossible have been removed, she re- 
garda a return to the primitive apostolic order impera- 
tive for the maintenance of unity. Hence, while en- 
deavoring to remove from herself those obstacles, when 
she sees them to be such, she abstains from such inter- 
changes of membership as would imply that the divis- 
ion of the Church on diverse bases of life, doctrine, or 
order is normal or ordinarily legitimate. Her first con- 
dition of membership is baptism. In this, the sign of 
the cross is made on the forehead. It may be admin- 
istered by lay hands, and in any of the various modes. 
Before baptism, the divinely imparted capacity for 
spiritual action and enjoyment may, in her opinion, as 
truly exist as after it; but, inasmuch as the Christian 
covenant, in Matt. xxviii, 19, 20, is regarded as given 
to Christians in their collective capacity, and not as in- 
dividuals only, it is believed that, in baptism, the cov- 
enant blessing is surely given. This blessing of the 
vitalizing Spirit is called “ regeneratiun,” not because 
the moral change now commonly so called is therein 
wrought, but because the divine capacity for holy liv- 
‘ng, then, at least, certainly imparted, but impossible by 
mere human nature, is then, also, first openly manifested 
or declared, just as natural birth first openly manifests 
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the life which was before concealed. Hence, her second 
condition of membership, confirmation, is an opportu- 
nity given, after instruction, publicly to assume those 
responsibilities for which candidates are supposed to 
have been previously prepared by that faith which, 
working by love, brings the divinely imparted capacity 
into action, producing the moral change, renewal, or 
conversion demanded. Church membership is, there- 
fore, a home privilege, with spiritual power believed to 
be graciously conferred prior to all personal choice, to 
counteract inherited tendencies of evil, and to enable 
the child, from the beginning, to see and discharge the 
duties of Christian faith and love, a privilege to be re- 
tained, and not first to be sought after a period of alien- 
ation more or less prolonged. Provision is made for 
the admission of adults by baptism, if this has not been 
previously given, and by confirmation. She imposes 
upon candidates no dogmatic theories, but only the 
facts embodied in the Apostles’ Creed. Her moral de- 
mands cover no “doubtful disputations,” but only the 
faith and love which are essential to Christianity. Her 
ceremonial demands enforce no more than attendance 
upon prayer, the word and the two sacraments of our 
Lord. Her law of discipline for the punishment and 
exclusion of lay offenders is, unfortunately, so greatly 
obstructed by legal considerations as to have become 
almost obsolete. Believing that she represents, not a 
voluntary society, but the Church of God, having main- 
tained her historic connection in al] essentials with the 
Charch of apostolic times, she considers those baptized 
by her as hers until they die or are formally excluded 
or dismissed. 

(4) On the principle that the majority of the mem- 
bers of a Church, in their corporate action, are and re- 
main the same Church, the established churches of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway may be classed among 
ancient episcopal churches, though called Lutheran. 
In their terms of membership thev do not essentially 
differ from other episcopal churches, 

2. Modern Episcopal Churches, and Quasi- Episcopal 
Churches, Originating since the Reformation, and Com- 
mitting the Rights of Ordination and Supervision to One 
Man, Assisted by Others.—(1) The Scottish Episcopal 
Church.—The origin of this may be dated from the 
revival of episcopacy by Charles TI, in 1661. Its terms 
of membership are similar to those of the English 
Church. 

(2) The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States.—This was founded as a separate body in 1784, 
and has the same conditions of admission as the Eng- 
lish Church; but an intention to be confirmed as soon 
as possible suffices, in certain cases, to secure member- 
ship. The use of the sign of the cross in baptism may, 
on request, be omitted. Letters of transfer to other 
denominations are sometimes given. 

(3) Moravians (European, origin, 1727; American, 
1800).—In Europe, baptism, with laving on of hands, 
introduces children into the Church as catechumens, 
among whom, prior to admission as full members, adult 
converts take their place. In America, full member- 
ship involves a profession of faith in the Bible as the 
word of God. confidence in the forgiveness of the can- 
didate’s sins, determination to follow holiness and to 
obey the Church, and reception in open congregation 
by the pastor, after opportunity has been given for the 
statement of objections to the reception. Retention of 
membership depends upon obedience to laws, some of 
which forbid the sale or use of intoxicants, or the rent- 
ing of property to liquor-dealers, or signing petitions 
favoring them, and union with secret societies. Exclu- 
sion is by a vote of the class, or congregation, after ad- 
monition and examination. Transfer to other bodies 
may take place “ by a vote of the charge,” and a certifi- 
cate signed by the pastor. 

(4) The English Wesleyans.—To be members of the 
society, persons are required to desire salvation, to meet 
in class, to avoid evil and do good, according to the de- 
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nowinational standard of evil and good, and attend 
“the ordinances of God.” The communion is not re- 
fused to godly persons, though they belong to the con- 
gregation only, and not to the society. Baptized chil- 
dren are not members of the Wesleyan organism, and 
are sometimes sent, fur confirmation, to the Church of 
England. 

(5) The Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America.—The conditions of membership in 
this Church are less affected than in other Methodist 
churches by the transition from a voluntary society of 
adults formed for a special purpose to a self-governing 
Church. Membership begins by reception as a proba- 
tioner, on giving evidence of desire for salvation from 
sin, After six months, on recommendation of the lead- 
ers and stewards, baptism having been received, and 
satisfactory assurances of faith and loyalty having been 
given to the preacher in charge before the Church, 
full membership is conferred. Members of other bodies 
are received, on recommendation from the proper an- 
thorities, and on assurance of loyalty to the principles 
and practices of the M. E. Church. Baptized children 
of Methodist parents, though regarded as in visible 
covenant relation with God, and as objects of the 
Church’s care, do not seem to be in any sense members 
of the Methodist Church until, after having attended 
class for six months, they are publicly received in regu- 
lar form. After reception into full membership, attend- 
ance upon class-meeting, while strongly recommended, 
is no more imperative than attendance upon other use- 
ful services, For crimes duly proved, members may be 
expelled; after removal to parts unknown, the name 
may be dropped; on transference by certificate to an- 
other denomination, and on withdrawal while character 
is unimpeached, membership ceases. 

(6) The Methodist Church of Canada. — This con- 
forms to the conditions of membership among the Eng- 
lish Wesleyans, attendance upon class- meeting being 
essential, dancing and similar amusements being for- 
bidden, and children, though baptized, not being mem- 
bers of the organization. 

(7) The Wesleyun Methodists of the United States 
(dating from 1842).—This adds to the usual Methodist 
conditions of membership special rules against secret 
societies, as Freemasons, Oudd-Fellows, etc., intoxicants 
and tubacco. 

(8) Apostolic Catholic Church (dating from 1832).— 
In addition to baptism, “the conditions under which 
any person can become a member of one of the congre- 
gations gathered under the restored apostleship” are 
“that he should fully and heartily recognise the au- 
thority of this apostleship, so that he can sincerely 
work with it, submit to the commandments of the apos- 
tles, recognise the grace of Christ in them, and all the 
ministries authorized by them. Should any, after more 
or less time, lose their contidence in these restored min- 
istries, and separate themselves from the congregations, 
they are still remembered and prayed for as negligent 
or lapsed members, and their names are kept on a sepa- 
rate register.” 

(9) Reformed Episcopal Church. — Baptism and 
confirmation admit to this Church persons born of 
parents within its pale. Communicants of other de- 
nominations are received by letter or other satisfactory 
evidence of membership, confirmation being optional 
with them. As no discrimination between denomina- 
tions is made, there seems to be no guarantee that even 
baptism has been duly received. Assent to the prin- 
ciples, doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church is 
demanded. Membership may cease during life by pre- 
senting a written statement of intention to withdraw, 
or by exclusion by the Church courts for offence. Sume 
differences of practice exist in different localities. 

3. Presbyterian Churches, in which the Right of 
Ordination Resides in a Body of Presbyters. — These 
churches are governed by principles which do not differ 
fundamentally, though they differ in details and in ver- 
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bal expression, from those of episcopal churches. “The 

basis of Church membership is the covenant of grace 

which Christ condescends to make with his people, of 

which covenant faith is the essential condition, and 

baptism the visible sign; and, as infants cannot in their 

own person exercise faith, their membership must in 

the first instance rest upon the faith of their parents, 

until they come to an age intelligently and voluntarily 
to embrace and profess Christ themselves.” “ Every 
child of believing parents is by hia birth a citizen of 
God's kingdom and an heir of its privileges, subject to 
the condition of subsequent personal faith.” One par- 
ent, at least, or one guardian, in the absence of paren- 
tal custody, if “presumptively believing,” must make 
“an express engagement to train the child to godli- 
nesa.” Children are to be taught the Catechism, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, to pray and to 
obey Christ. Baptized children are under the govern- 
ment of the Church. In baptism, there is a grace 
“conferred by the Holy Ghost;” yet the grace of re- 
generation is not necessarily connected with baptism, 
but is so in the case of “such as that grace belongeth 
unto.” “The first element in the process of regenera- 
tion is the quickening power of the Holy Spirit exerted 
directly on the soul.” ‘These principles differ not sub- 
stantially from those of the Church of England, which 
can be properly understood only when viewed in their 
relation to Pelagianism. Hooker defines regeneration 
as “that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost which 
gives to the powers of the soul their first disposition 
towards future newness of life;” and he says that 
“ grace is rot absolutely tied to sacraments,” but that, 
in sacraments, “God imparts the saving grace of Christ 
to all that are capable thereof.” Though differences of 
Opinion may exist as to the appropriateness of wonda to 
the representation of facta, vet, on the facts themselves, 
both Presbyterians and the Church of England seem 
very nearly to agree. Among Presbyterians, unbap- 
tized adults are received on profession of faith in Christ 
and on baptism. The enforcing of doctrinal conformity 
to the theological standards is not necessary or univer- 
sal, The faith in Christ demanded is not necessarily 
such as brings assurance of forgiveness. Proper letters 
from other evangelical churches admit to membersbip. 
Censures are given for offences againet lawful authority, 
nature, and Christianity, and excommunication awaits 
contumacy. These principles generally apply to Pres- 
byterian churches in all lands, the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, the Associate Reformed Preabyterian 
Church, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, etc. 
The Dutch Reformed Church makes confirmation the 
public reception of members after examination in Bible 
and Church hiatory and doctrines, Presbyterian Lu- 
therans consider confirmation to be the public recep- 
tion of candidates, with the blessing of the minister, 
after a doctrinal examination, but variety of practice 
arises from the large congregational liberty allowed. 
The United Presbyterians of the United States pre- 
scribe rules against the use of hymns, secret societies, 
and open communion. 

4. Congregutional Churches, or those tn which eack 
Congregation ts Supreme over its own A ffuirs. — (1) 
Orthodox Padobaptist Churches. — Credible personal 
faith in Christ and consecration to his service are the 
sole conditions of entrance, the individual Church being 
the judge of such credibility. Children, prior to per- 
sonal faith and consecration, arc in no sense membera, 
but are to be watched over, that they may become such. 
Opinions and practice differ as to what children are 
eligible for baptism, whether those of members only, or 
others, Absence for a year in parts unknown, transfer 
to other churches, and, in some instances, resignation 
without transfer, lead to erasure of the name from the 
church roll; and contumacious offences lead to exclu- 
sion by the Church. The Evangelical Union, or Mori- 
sonians, differ from other Congregationalists chiefly in 
the Arminian doctrines professed, and in making saving 
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faith, on which members are accepted, to be such that 
it is not only invariably accompanied by assurance of 
acceptance, but that it renders prayer before it, and for 
it, an offence. 

(2) Orthodox Antipedobaptist Churches, —“ The 
Baptist theory is that the Church should consist of per- 
sons in whom the divine life has been begun by regen- 
eration, and who have been baptized on profession of 
their faith in Christ as their Saviour.” Hence, on pro- 
fession and immersion, if the profession satisties the 
local Church, membership is conferred. Excision is 
similar to that in pædobaptist churches. Some Baptists 
in England do not regard baptism with water as essen- 
tial to membership. Free-Will Baptists receive bap- 
tized persons of other evangelical churches on testi- 
mony of a letter of recommendation by vote of the local 
Church. Seventh-Day Baptists add to the usual con- 
ditions of membership a trine immersion, with laying 
on of hands and prayer, and the observance of the 
seventh day of the week, instead of the first. “ Dis- 
ciples of Christ” demand immersion on profession of 
faith in Christ, and acceptance of the Bible as the rule 
of faith and morals. Exclusion is the act of the con- 
gregation, on conduct judged by them intolerable. 
Mennonites baptize none before eleven or twelve vears 
of age, and then by pouring water on the head. Strict 
Mennonites prohibit head-ornaments, fine clothing, and 
rich furniture, and advocate the separation of the ex- 
communicated from social intercourse. 

(3) Unitarians.—These are generally Congregation- 
alists, though in Transylvania they are Episcopal, and 
in Ireland Presbyterian. In the United States the au- 
thority that receives into membership is, in many cases, 
a circle of persons known as the “Church,” inside of a 
larger organization known as the “Society ” or parish. 
Baptism, and the signification to the pastor of a wish to 
join, with, in some churches, a public recognition by 
giving “the hand of fellowship,” usually admits to 
membership; but intimation to the pastor of a desire 
for membersbip, and consent of his advisers, it is prob- 
able, would admit to fellowship, even without baptism 
or public reception, In many congregations the rent- 
ing of a sitting, and qualifying fur a vote in parish 
business by accepting the by-laws of the congregation, 
entitle to all the privileges of membership. There is 
no form of exclusion. Simple forms of covenant some- 
times exist. “An unfurmulated consensus of opinion, 
a fidelity in public worship, a reverential support of the 
Lord’s Supper, a deep interest both in piety and ethics, 
and a readiness in benevolent work,” are not always 
absent from even such loose bonds of union. 

(4) Universalists.—DPersons, whether baptized in Uni- 
versalist churches or not, of vears of discretion, usually 
sixteen, are received by a majority vote of the congre- 
gation, after application has been made one month pre- 
viously, in open meeting of the Church, in person, by a 
friend, or by letter. Strangers must present evidences 
of Christian faith and character. The only profession 
of faith authorized by the whole body is given in three 
articles, which recognize (a) the Bible, as containing a 
revelation of God’s character, and man's duty, interest, 
and destiny; (5) one God of love, revealed in one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace, who will 
finally lead all men through holiness to happiness; and 
(c) the obligation of good works arising from the in- 
separable connection of holiness and happiness. 

5. BMiscellaneous.—(1) European Protestant Churches. 
i National Reformed Churches of France and Switzer- 
land.—(a) Children, after baptism, are first instructed, 
then examined before the pastor, or the presbyterial 
assembly (conseil presbytéral), or consistory, then re- 
ceived publicly, often after profession of personal 
faith, and finally admitted to commnnion at Easter. 
(6) Adults from without, on introduction, declare to the 
assembly and the pastor adhesion to the general princi- 
ples of the Church, bear a share in the expenses, and, 
unless in the case of foreigners, must enjoy civil and 
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political rights. Excommunication is pronounced from 
the pulpit, in general terms, without a particular appli- 
cation. ii. Lutheran National Church.—Nearly the 
same system exists here. iii. Free Churches.—Admis. 
sion is said to be by public profession of faith. Uni- 
formity of practice does not exist among the Reformed 
churches. In some cases, in Free churches, rebaptism 
of converts exists, generally by affusion, but, in the case 
of Baptista, by immersion. 

(2) New Church, or Swedenborgians.—Baptized in- 
fants receive full membership by confirmation on arriv- 
ing at years of discretion. Members coming from 
without are usually baptized, though opinions and 
practice on rebaptism are not uniform. In excluding 
members, in addition to the directions in Matt. xviii, 
17, the fullowing principle prevails: “ He who differs in 
Opinion from the minister ought to be left in peace, so 
long as he makes no disturbance; but he who makes 
disturbance ought to be separated.” 

(8) Friends, or Quakers.— Membership for persons 
native to the body is a birthright, but it confers rights 
of work and service on committees only after proved 
steadfastness. Admission of persons from without is by 
request, examination by a committee of similar sex with 
the candidate, and acceptance by the following monthly 
meeting. Excision is only after contumacious resist- 
ance of official efforts for reform, the final one of which 
is the presentation of a written “testification” before 
the monthly meeting. This follows a failure of two 
official interviews between the offender and the com- 
mittee appointed in the case, Only after a second fail- 
ure to secure reform is official record made of offences. 

(4) Plymouth Brethren.— Application must first be 
made through one of the brethren to a Saturday meet- 
ing of the leaders of the various assemblies of the place. 
The candidate is then visited by leading men, and 
rigidly examined on doctrines and separation from all 
other Christian bodies. Satisfactory examination re- 
sults ih recommendation to the Saturday meeting; and, 
if approved, the person enters next Lord’s Day by com- 
muning. ‘The mode of baptism is an open question, 
Fellowship or excision, among “ Close Brethren,” relates 
not to one assembly, but to all in the world. From de- 
cisions of the Saturday meeting there is no appeal. 
The chief and most influential Saturday meeting is that 
of London, England. Among “Open Brethren,” indi- 
vidual assemblies are not bound by the excisions of 
others. “Brethren” avoid the use of the term “ mem- 
bers,” as of an organization. 

(5) The Reformed Church in A mericu.—This demands 
baptism, profession of faith before the consistory, com- 
posed of pastor, elders, and deacons, or a letter of recom- 
mendation from some other church. 

(6) The Evangelical A ssociation—This body holds,. 
in addition to the ordinary rules of admission to Meth- 
odist churches, that traffic in liquor is unlawful. 

(7) The “ Church of Christ."—This adopts, as neces- 
sary terms of membership, belief that Jesus is the Son 
of God, repentance and a righteous life, profession of 
faith by word of mouth, and immersion in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

(8) The “Church of God.” — This body, believing 
that immortality and incorruptibility arise from the 
likeness of Christ’s resurrection, which, with them, 
means being immersed, make immersion, with the ordi- 
nary demands of Congregational churches, imperative 
for membership. 

(9) “Christians” (or the Christian Connection).— 
This demands no more than a profession of Christian 
faith and a corresponding life, the congregation being 
the judge of the life, and the person himself of the faith. 

This list of organizations, calling themselves, as a 
whole, or in part, the Church of Christ, is by no means 
complete; but a sufficient number has been given to 
show on what comparatively unimportant grounds the 
majority of sectarian differences are based, and to sug- 
gest the question whether, in our reaction from corporate 
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intolerance, we have given due weight to the calm state- 
ments of Christ. and the earnest pleadings of St. Paul, 
on the subject of the unity of Christ's body, the Church. 
For further particulars, see each religious body in its 
alphabetical place. (J. R.) 

Memmi, Simone (called also 3fartini), an eminent 
Italian painter, was born at Siena in 1285, and was 
probably a pupil of Giotto, He was invited by the 
pope to Avignon to do some work for him. His great 
picture in St. Peter's has perished, but there are sev- 
eral of his works in the churches at Florence, Pisa, and 
Siena. In the Campo Santo of Pisa are several frescos 
of the history of St. Ranieri, and the far-famed A ssump- 
teon of the Virgin amid a Choir of Angels. His large 
pictures may be seen at Florence, among which are 
several of Christ, of St. Peter the martyr, and St. Do- 
menico. There are some more of this clase of pictures 
in the churches of Siena. Memmi died at Avignon in 
1344. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s.v.; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s.v. 

Memra (the Word), a name employed in the Tar- 
gum of Onkelvus, and later Hebrew books, for the ex- 
pression of the name of the deity in all his relations to 
man. See Worp. 

Menachem n: Fano. See Fano, MENACHEM. 

Menachem skN-JacoB See Sanuk. 

Menachem skNx-Jenupa Loxsaxo. See Lox- 
8ANO. 

Menachem pa NoLa. See NoLa. 

Menachem nı Rkcanarte. See RECANATI. 

Menachem Ben-Satomo, of France, a rabbi who 
lived in the 12th century, is the author of ma JaN, a 
dictionary of the Hebrew language, written about 1148. 
Specimens of this lexicon were published by Dukes in 
a ds YV=P (Esslingen, 1846). He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, entitled 293 DSW, a speci- 
men of which, under the title M30 NMN, wad pub- 
lished at Hamburg in 1784 (in a Latin translation by 
Delitzsch, in his Jeshurun sive Isagoge [( Grimma, 1838 }, 
p- 184-188). See Furst, Bibl Jud. ii, 853; De’ Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 218; Zunz, Zur 
Geschichte und Literutur, p. 71 aq., 108. (B. P.) 

Menageot, Francois GUILLAUME, an eminent his- 
torical painter, was born in London, July 9, 1744, and 
was instructed under Deshays, Boucher, and Vien. He 
carried off the grand prize of painting in 1766, and visit. 
ed Rome with the royal pension. In 1780 he was chosen 
an academician, and afterwards appointed professor. In 
1800 he returned to Paris, and became professor of the 
Academy of Painting. He has a fine picture in the 
sacristy of the Church of St. Denis. He died Oct. 4, 
1816. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, a. v. 

Menche, Heinricu GOTTLIKR, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born April 24, 1799. He stud- 
ied at Marburg, entered the ministry in 1820, was pastor 
at Roddenau, Hanover, from 1851 to 1882, and died June 
21, 1884, at Munden, doctor of theology. (B. P.) 

Mende Version or tHe Scriptures. The 
Mende is spoken by a considerable population to the 
south and south-east of Sierra Leone. A version of 
Matthew had been prepared at an early period by Amer- 
ican missionaries, who had settled on the border of the 
Mende country. A translation of the four gospels was 
made by the Rev. J. F. Schön, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the standard alphabet of Prof. Lepsius 
(q. v.) being adopted for the version. Mr. Schön was 
aided in the work of translation bv Harvey K. Ritchell, 
of the Mende country. In 1871 the Acts of the Apostles 
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Mengs, Axroxio RAPHAEL, a distinguished painter, 
was born at Auszig, in Bohemia, March 12, 1728, and 
studied the works of Raphael at Rome when but thirteen 
years oſ age. In 1744 he was appointed painter at Dresden 
by the emperor Augustus, with a salary. His first great 
work was The Holy Fumily,which was exhibited at Rume, 
and gained him great reputation. In 1754 he received 
the direction of the new academy at Rome, and in 1757 
was employed by the Celestines to paint the ceilings of 
the church of St. Eusebius. In 1761 he was invited to 
Madrid by Carlos III, and granted a liberal pension. 
He executed, among other works, The Descent from the 
Cross and The Council of the Gods, for the king's court. 
He returned to Rome, where he was engaged by Clement 
XIV to paint in the Vatican a picture of Janus Dictating 
to History, and The Holy Family. After an absence of 
three vears he returned to Madrid, where he commenced 
his celebrated work in the dome of the grand saloun of 
the royal palace at that place. But his health was fail- 
ing, and he died at Rome, June 29, 1779. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, s. v. 

Mentzer, Jonann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Jahmen, in Upper Lusatia, July 27, 
1658. He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1691 preacher 
at Merzdorf, in 1696 at Hauswakie, in 1696 at Kemnitz, 
near Bernstadt, and died Feb. 24, 1784. He wrote about 
thirty-four hymns, some of which are translated into 
Euglish, as Lob sei dir, treuer Gott und Vuter (in Chorale 
Book for Englund, No. 8, “I praise Thee, O my God 
and Father”); O duss ich tausend Zungen hätte (by 
Mills, in Hore Germanice, p. 189, “Oh that I had a 
Thousand Voices!"); Wer das Kleinod will erlmgen (in 
Lyra Germanica, ii, 222, “He who'd make the Prize 
his Own”). See Otto, Lexikon der oberlausitzischen 
Schriftsteller, ii, 581-684, Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenktedes, v, 220 sq. (B. P.) 

Menzel, Karl Adolph, a German historian, was 
born at Grtinberg, Dec. 7, 1784. He studied at Halle, 
was in 1809 professor and in 1814 pro- rector at St. 
Elizabeth’s, in Breslau. He died Aug. 19, 1855. Heis 
the author of, Staats- und Religi ichte der König- 
reiche Israel und Judu (Breslau, 1853) :— Religion wad 
Staatsidee in der vorchristlichen Zeit (edited by Wuttke, 
Leipsic, 1872). (B. P.) 

Mensel, Wolfgang, a German historian and crit- 
ic, was born at Waldenburg, June 21, 1798. He studied 
at different universities, was for some time teacher at 
Aarau, went in 1824 to Heidelberg, in 1825 to Stuttgart, 
and died April 23, 1878. Of his many works we only 
mention, Christliche Symbolik (Mayence, 1854, 2 vols.): 
— Kritik des modernen Zeitbewusstseins (2d ed. 1873) :— 
Die vorchristliche Unsterblichkeitsfrage (1869, 2 vols.). 
His Denkwiurdigkeiten were published by his son Karl 
(Bielefeld, 1877). (B. P.) 

Mepeham, Srixon, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Meopham, in Kent, and educated at Merton 
College. He devcted himself chiefly to the study of 
the sacred Scriptures, and became a Biblical divine. 
He was ordained priest at Canterbury on St. Mat- 
tuew’s day, 1297, and became rector of Tunstall, in 
the diocese of Norwich. He was elected archbishop 
on Dec. 11, 1827, and received the temporalities from 
the king at Lynn on Sept. 19, 1329. His attention 
was chiefiy directed to the state of morals and disci- 
pline in the Church. We occasionally find him inter- 
posing his good offices to effect a reconciliation between 
parties at variance. His endeavor to compel diocesans 
to attend to their spiritual duties rendered him any- 
thing but popular among his suffragans. Notwith- 
standing, he was in all things respectable, in nothing 


were printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society ; great. But the age demanded something more than 
the translation having been made by the Rev. H. John- | respectable mediocrity, and Simon Mepeham, by con- 
son.a native African clergyman, In 1872 the Epistle | fining himself to his religious duties, was regarded as 
to the Romans was published. The remainder of the mean-spirited by those who looked, in his position, for 


New Test. is still in manuscript. (B. P.) 


one who could lead them in temporal as well as in 
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epiritual things. He died Oct. 12, 1888. See Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Cunterbury, iii, 492 8q. 

Merage, Luitat AL (the night of the ascension), a 
night accounted sacred by the Mohammedans, bceauee 
in it the prophet made his famous journey to heaven. 
It is commemorated on the 28th of the month Reged. 


Mercado, Moses ben-Jsruel de, a rabbi of Amster- 
dam, who flourished in the 17th century, is the author 
of pars rbap ‘D, or a commentary on Ecclesiastes 
and the Psalnis, published after the author's death by 
Jacob de Mercado (Amsterdam, 1653). See First, Bibi. 
Jud. ii, 368. (B. P.) 

Mercersburg Theology. See Gmrman Re- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

Meredith, WittiamM C., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was rector of Tillutson Parish, Curds- 
ville, Va., for many years, until 1861, when he became 
rector of Christ Church in Winchester, and remained 
in this pastorate until his death, Nov. 1, 1875. See 
Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1876, p. 150. 

Mergilet, Axpreas, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Dec. 17, 1559, and died March 21, 1606, 
at Mublfeld. He is the author of, Biblidia, etc. :— Sen- 
tentiæ Insignes Patrum Ecclesia :—Papa Homo Peccati, 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 368; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Meria - pujah, an annual festival among the 
Khonds in Orissa, in which human sacrifices were 
offered until the practice was forbidden by the British 
government. The victims are called merias, and con- 
sist of Hindds procured by purchase in the plains by 
the Panwas, a class of Hindû servitors. The design 
of this barbarous ceremony was to propitiate Bura-Pen- 
nou (q. v.), their earth-god, and thus to secure a favor- 
able harvest. 

Mérode, Francois Xavier Marie FRÉDÉRIC 
GHISLAIN DK, a Roman Catholic prelate, was born at 
Brussels in March, 1820. He was descended from a 
noble Spanish family, and entered the Belgian army in 
1841, serving with distinction as a volunteer in Algeria 
under marshal Bugeaud. He began the study of the- 
ology at Rome in 1848, and took priest's orders in 1850. 
He was then appointed chamberlain to the pope and 
canon of St. Peter’s, and in 1860 was made minister of 
military affairs. He resigned this office in 1865, in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with cardinal Antonelli, but 
was appointed archbishop of Melitene, June 22, 1866, and 
private almoner to the pope. He opposed the dogma of 
papal infallibility in 1869, but in 1870 accepted the de- 
cision of the Vatican Council. He died at Kome, July 
24, 1874. His wealth was largely devoted to the found- 
ing of charitable institutions, to the improvement of 
the streets and squares in Rome, and to archzological 
excavations. 

Meronothb. It has been anggested (Memoirs to 
the Ordnance Survey, iii, 314) that this may be repre- 
sented by Khurbet Marrina, a ruined site seven miles 
north of Hebron. 

Meroz. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 230) identifies 
this site with that of Murussus, about four miles north- 
west of Bethshan, remarking that “it would command 
the passage from the plain of Jezreel to the Jordan ;” 
but there do not seem to be any traces of antiquity 
there (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, ii, 85). 

Merrick, John Austin, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
eopal clergyman, was a missionary in 1858, in Fort 
Ripley, Minn.; in 1857 he was rector in Paris, Ky., be- 
ing pastor of St. Peter's Church, and professor of Orien- 
tal and Biblical literature in Shelby College. In 1865 
he became rector of St. Luke’s Church, Hastings, Minn.; 
in 1866 was president of the Sewanee Mission and 
Training School, in Winchester, Tenn. The next year 
he went to San José, Cal., as a missionary. The year 
following he was a professor in St. Augustine College, 
Benicia. In 1870 he was officiating in Martinez; in 
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1872 he removed to West Farms, N. Y., where he re- 
sided without charge until his death, July 16, 1877, 
aged fifty years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1878, 
p- 169. 

Merrick (or Meryek), Rowland, an English 
prelate of the 16th century, was born at Bodingan, An- 
glesea, was educated at Oxford, where he became prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, and afterwards a dignitary in 
the Church of St. David’s, and here he and others, in 
the reign of Edward VI, violently prosecuted Robert 
Farrar, his diocesan, and prevailed so far that the lat- 
ter was imprisoned (see Fox, Acts and Monuments, an. 
1655). Dr. Merrick was consecrated bishop of Bangor, 
Dec. 21, 1559, and died Jan. 24, 1566. See Fuller, Wor- 
thies of England (ed. Nuttall), tii, 509, 

Merseburg, Mexanem. See MENAHEM OF MERSE- 
BURG. 

Merwan I1BN-GANACH. See Ipn-GANACH. 

Mésenguy, Francois PHILIPPE, an ascetic writer 
of France, was born at Beauvais, Aug. 22, 1677. He 
was educated at Paris, and when the famous Rollin 
(q. v.) had charge of the college at Beauvais, Mésenguy 
was tutor there. Under Rollin’s successor he became zub- 
principal of the college, but being opposed to the bull 
Unigenitus, had to resign. At last he retired to St.-Ger- 
main-en-Laye, and died Feb. 19, 1763. He published, Le 
Nouveau Testament Traduit en Français, Avec des Notes 
Litterales (Paris, 1729, 1752, 8 vola.) :— Vies des Saints 
(1780, 6 vols. ; new ed. 1740, 2 vols.) :— A brégé de P His- 
toire et de la Morale (1728) :— Abrégé de 'Ilistoire de 
PAncien Testament, etc. (1737-88, 8 vols.) :—Missel de 
Paris (1788) :—Le Processional de Paris (1789) :— Ex- 
positions de la Doctrine Chrétienne (1744, 6 vols.) :— 
Exercises de Piété (1760) :—La Constitution Unigenitus 
(1748), etc. See Lequeux, Mémoire de Feu M. [Abbe 
François- Philippe Mésenguy, in Nécrologe des Plus 
Célebres Défenseurs et Amis de la Vérité, vi, 202-218; 
Picot, Mémoires du Diz-Iluitieme Siècle, vol. iv; Notice 
Historique sur les Rites de l'Eglise de Paris; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s.v. (B. P.) 


Meshia and Meshiana, ancestors of the human 
race according to the system of the ancient Persians. 
Ahriman (q. v.) and Ormuzd (q. v.) were the primary 
principles of creation, and from the antagonism which 
the universe thus presented man was the only excep- 
tion. Abriman, the evil principle, had no other re- 
source but to slay Actomorts, the primitive human be- 
ing, who was at once man and woman. From the 
blood of the slain Kaiomorts sprang Meshia and Mes- 
hiana, who were soun seduced by Ahriman, and became 
worshippers of the Ders, to whom they offered sacri- 
fices. Evil was thus introduced into the world, and the 
conflict between the good and evil principles extended 
also to man. 

Messianic Hope. By way of supplement to the 
article MessianH (q. v.), we give in general outlines a 
history of the expectation of the Messiah as developed 
in the apocalyptic writings. 

Of the deepest influence upon the development of the 
messianic idea were the prophecies of Daniel, the es- 
sence of which is the reign of the pious (see ii, 44; vii, 
14,27). The apocrypha of the Old Test. contain but 
few messianic allusions, because, for the most part, they 
are historical or didactic, and not prophetic. But this 
does not mean that the messianic idea was not enter- 
tained by the authors. Besides the hope of a return of 
the dispersed of Israel (Baruch, iv, 86, 37; v, 5-9; 2 
Mace. ii, 18), of a conversion of the Gentiles ( Tobit, 
xiii, 11-18; xiv, 6,7), and the perpetual existence of 
the Jewish nation (Ecclus. xxxvii, 25; xliv, 13), we also 
find the idea of an everlasting kingdom of the house 
of David (Eccles. xlvii, 11; 1 Mace. ii, 57). 

The richer, however, flows the stream of messianic 
prophecies in the oldest Jewish Sibylline Oracles (q. v.), 
especially iii, 652-794. Very few messianic com- 
ments are found in the groundwork of the Book of 
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Enoch (q. v.; see xc, 16-88), but more in the Psalter 
of Solomon (q. v.; see Psa. xvii, 11; xviii, 6-9), and in 
the Assumption of Moses (q. v.). The messianic time 
is also depicted in the Book of Jubilees (q. v.) AN 
these documents prove sufficiently that the messianic 
hope had not been dead in the last centuries before 
Christ, and this is corroborated by the Targum of Onke- 
lus and Jonathan, Another important witness is Philo, 
who, in De Execrationibus, § 8,9 (ed. Mang. ii, 435 9q.), 
and De Præmiis et Penis, § 15-20 (ibid. ii, 421-428), 
speaks of the messianic hope. 

But, aside from these witnesses, we have the New 
Test, which fully proves that the messianic idea in the 
time befure Christ was by no means extinguished in 
the consciousness of the people (see Matt. xi, 3; xvi, 
13 sq.; xxi; Mark viii, 27; xi; Luke vii, 19, 20; ix, 
18 sq.; xix; John xii). For the time after Christ we 
need no evidence. The many political events prove, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the people expected 
the beginning of the kingdom of God on earth. Jose- 
phus himself confesses that the messianic hope was one 
of the most powerful instruments in the insurrection 
against Rome, although, to please the Romans, he re- 
ferred the messianic prophecies to Vespasian. 

As for the messianic hope after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra give 
ample descriptions. What is expressed there tinds its 
reflection in the Jewish prayer called Shemoneh Esreh 
(q. v.), especially in the 10th, 11th, 14th, 15th, and 17th 
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227 - 229; Alexandre, Orac. Stbyll. let ed. ii, 513-516; 

Der Prophet Eliu in der Legende (Frankel’s Monats- 

schrift, 1868, p. 241-255, 281-296); Elias who was to 

Come (Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Rec- 

ord, new series, 1867, x, 371-376); Castelli, JI Messia 

secondo gli Ebrei, p. 196-201; Weber, System der ali- 
len paldstinischen Theologie, p. 337-839. 

8. Appearance of the Afesstah.—After these prepara- 
tions, Messiah comes. It is by no means correct to say 
that pre-Christian Judaism expected the Messiah only 
after the judgment, and that through the influence of 
Christianity the idea had become prevalent that the 
Messiah himself was to judge his enemies. For in the 
beoks of Baruch and Ezra, Enoch, and in the Targums, 
in the Psalter of Solomon, and in Philo, Messiah ap- 
pears everywhere as conquering hostile powers. 

As to his names, the common one is fhe Anointed, the 
Messiah (Enoch xlviii, 10; lii, 4; Baruch xxix, 3; 
XXX, 1; xxxix, 7; xl, 1; lxx, 9; lxxii, 2; Ezra vii, 
28, 29, where the Latin translation is interpolated; 
xii, 82: “ unctus”); Greek, ypıøròç xupion Psalt. of 
Sol. xvii, 86; xviii, 68), Hebrew, mmm% ( Mishna, 
Berachoth, i, 5), Aramaic, Staak (ibid. Sofa, ix, 15), 
or NIMS ND>9 (in the Targums). Peculiar to the 
Book of Enoch are: “the Son of man” (xlvi, 1-4; 
xlviii, 2; Ixii, 7, 9, 14; Ixiii, 11; Ixix, 26, 27; Ixx, 1), 
and the “ Elect One” (xlv, 3, 4; xlix, 2; li, 3, 5; hi, 6, 
9; liii, 6; Iv, 4; lxi, 8; lxii, 1). Very seldom is he 


petitions. Thus far the historical outline. We come j called the “Son of God” (cv, 2; 4 Ezra vii, 28, 29; 
now to the systematic arrangement of messianic dog- | Xili, 32,87, 52; xiv, 9), and only once he is called “Son 


matica. 


of the woman ” (Enoch lxii, 5). He was to come from 


1. Signs of the Last Times. — Almost everywhere, the tribe of Durid (Psalt. of Sol. xvii, 5, 23; Matt. xxii, 


when reference is made to eschatology, we meet with 
the same thought, that the beginning of the time 
of salvation is to be ushered in by great tribula- 
tions. The basis for these speculations was no doubt 
Dan. xii, 1, “There shall be a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was a nation, even to that 
same time.” Thus originated in the rabbinic dogma 
the doctrine of the Mawn 753n, “the birth-pains 
of the Messiah” (see Matt. xxiv, 8: xavra dé ravra 
apy!) wdivwy). Glowing descriptions of the signs of 
the last times are found in Orac. Sibyl, iii, 795 -807 
(comp. 4 Ezra v, 1-13; vi, 18-28; ix,1-12; xiii, 29-31; 
Apocalypse of Baruch, Ixx, 2-8; Book of Jubilees [see 
Ewald'’s Jahrbiichern, iii, 23 8q.}; Mishna, Sota, ix, 
15). See also Matt. xxiv, 7-12, 21; Mark xiii, 19; Luke 
xxi, 23; 1 Cor. vii, 26; 2 Tim. iii, 1; and comp. Schort- 
gen, Hore Hebruice, ii, 509 sq., 550 aq.; Bertholdt, 
Christologia Jndeorum, p. 45-54; Gfrorer, Das Juhr- 
hundert des Heils, ii, 225 sq. 300-304; Oehler, in Her- 
zog's Real-Encyklop. ix, 436 sq. (2d ed. ix, 666); Llam- 
burger, Real-Encyklop. art. “ Messianische Leidenszeit,” 
p. 735-788. 

2. Elijah the Forerunner of the Messiah.— From Mal. 
iii, 28, 24 (A. V. iv, 5,6) it was inferred that the prophet 
Elijah was to return to prepare the way fur the Messiah. 
This idea is already presupposed, Ecclus, xviii, 10, 11 
(see also Matt. xvii, 10; Mark ix, 11; also Matt. xi, 14; 
xvi, 14; Mark vi, 15; viii, 28; Luke ix, 8,19; John i, 
21). ‘The object of his message is to make peace on 
earth (see Mishna, Kduyoth, viii, 7), and to harmonize 
differences (Baba Mezia, iii, 4, 5; i, 8; ii, 8). Besides 
these things, he was to anoint the Messiah (Justin, 
Dial. cum Tryph. c. 8, 49), and to raise the dead (Sofa, 
ix, 15 s. f.). Besides Elijah, some also expected the 
prophet like Moses (Deut. xviii, 15; comp. John i, 
21; vi, 14; vii, 40), while still others thought that 
Jeremiah (Matt. xvi, 16) was to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah. In Christian writings, Knock is men- 
tioned as one who was to come back (Fe. Niondemi, c. 
25; see also Thilo, Coder Apocryph. Nov, Testumenti, 
p. 156-768). On the forerunner of the Messiah, comp. 
Schéttgen, u. s. p. 533 sq.; Lightfoot, Hora Hebr. on 
Matt. xvii, 10; Bertholt, u. s. p. 58-68; Gfrorer, u. s. p. 


42; Mark xii, 35; Luke xx, 41; John vii, 42; 4 Ezra 
xii, 32; Targum on Isa. xi, 1; Jer. xxiii, 5; xxxiii, 15). 
Hence “Son of David” is the common designation of 
the Messiah (in the New Test. after ùòç Aavié, in the 
Targum on Hosea iii, 5: "113 “3,in the Shemoneh Esreb, 
15th petition, 773 MS). As belonging to the tribe 
of David he must also be born at Bethichem, in the city 
of David (Micah v, 1, and the Targum in loco; Matt. ii, 
5; John vii, 41, 42). 

Whether the pre-Christian Judaism thought of the 
Messiah as a mere man or as a being imbued with 
higher power, especially whether it ascribed to him pre- 
existence, cannot be decided with certainty. In gen- 
eral it can be said that he was expected as a human king 
and ruler, but endowed with special gifts and powers by 
God, This is especially evident from the Psalter of 
Solomon (xvii, 28, 47, 35, 41, 46,42). The same idea 
we find in Orac. Sibyll. iii, 49. But his pre-existence is 
also described in the Book of Enoch, xlvi, 1,2; Isii,7; 
xlviii, 8,6; xlvi, 1,3; xlix, 2-4; comp. also 4 Ezra xii, 
32; xiii, 26,52. And this idea of pre-existence cannot 
be ascribed to Christian influences, because it fully har- 
monizes with the Old-Test. idea concerning the Mes- 
siah (comp. Micah v,1; Daniel vii, 13, 14). 

4. The Lust Enemies.—On the appearance of the Mes- 
siah the enemies of the Israelites and of God will mus- 
ter their forces for a last decisive conflict. The picture 
which Ezekiel drew of the armies of Gog and Magog, 
and the representation given in Daniel xi, are abun- 
dantly reproduced in Orac. Stbyll. iii, 668 sq.; 4 Ezra 
xiii, 33 sq.; Enoch xc, 16, except that the conflict does 
not concern the Messiah, but the congregation of God. 
In general, it is supposed that the leader in this conflict 
is the antichrist, who is called in rabbinic writings 
Armilus (O012°07R). 

6. Destruction of the Enemies.— From the dangers 
which will thus gather round them the Israelites are 
to be delivered by the signal destruction of their foes. 
Comp. Assumptio Mosis x; Enoch xc; Orac. Sibyl. 
iii, 652 sq.; Psalt. of Sol. xvii, 27, 89; Apoc. Baruch 
Xxxix, 7-xl, 2; lxx, 9; lxxii, 2-6; 4 Ezra xii, 82, 88; 
xiii, 27, 28, 86-88. 

6. Renovation of Jerusalem. — Since the messianic 
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kingdom is to be founded in the Holy Land, Jerusalem 
must be renewed. ‘This renovation will take place by 
purifving the holy city from the Gentiles, who now live 
in it (Palt. of Sul. xvii, 25, 38). Besides this view 
there was another, that there already existed in the 
preemessianic time a more glorivus Jerusalem than the 
earthly one, with God in heaven, and that this was to 
come down on earth at the beginning of the messianic 
time (Enoch liii, 6; xc, 28, 29; 4 Ezra vii, 26; Apoc. 
Baruch xxxii, 4). See also Schottgen, De Hiervso- 
lyma Cælesti ( Hore Hebr. i, 1205-1248 ); Meuschen, 
Norum Testamentum ex Talmude, p. 199 aq.; Wetstein, 
Norum Test. ud Galatas, iv, 26; Eiseumenger, Ent- 
decktes Judenthum, ii, 839 sq.; Bertholdt, u. s. p. 217- 
221; Gfrorer, u. s. ii, 245 sq. 308; Weber, u. s. p. 356 aq. 

T. Gathering of the Dispersed.—That the dispersed 
of Israel should have part in the messianic kingdom 
and return to Palestine was a matter of course, even 
though there were no prophecies of the Old Test. Ina 
poetical manner this is described (Psalt. of Sol. xi, xvii; 
Baruch iv, 36, 87; v, 5-9; Philo, De Ezsecrutionibus, 
§ 8,9; 4 Ezra xiii, 39-47). As this hope was so gen- 
eral, it is etrange that rabbi Akiba should have doubted 
the return of the ten tribes (Scunhedrin, x, 3 s. f.). 

8. The Kingdom of Glory in Pulestine.—The messianic 
kingdom has, it is true, the messianic king at its head, 
but its supreme ruler is God (see Oruc. Sibyll. iii, 704- 
706, 717, 756 -759; Pealt. of Sol. xvii, 1, 88, 51; She- 
manek Esreh, 11th benediction; Joseph. War, ii, 8, 1). 
Hence it is often called the kingdom of God (Baoukia 

ù Seow, so especially in the New Test. by Mark and 
Luke; Orac. Sibyll. iii, 47,48; Buctdeia peyiarn aSava- 
toy BacıÀijoç; see Psalt. of Sol. xvii, 4; Assumptio Mo- 
sis x,1,8). Besides, we also find “kingdom of heaven,” 
Bastia röv ovpaywy. For the latter expression, 
see Schottgen, De Remo Calorum (Hore Hebr. i, 
1147-1152); Lightfoot, fore ad Matth. iii, 2; Wetatein, 
is Matth. iii, 3; Bertholdt, u. a p. 187-192; De Witte, 
Biblische Dogmatik, p. 175-177 ; Tholuck, Bergpredigt, 
P 66 sq.; Fritzsche, Erang. Matthei, p. 109 sq.; Kui- 
noel, in Matth. iii, 8; Wichelhaus, Commentar. zu der Lei- 
densgeschichte (1855). p. 284 sq.; Keim, Geschichte Jesu, 
ii, 88 sq.; Sehnrer, Der Begriff dea Himmelreiches aus 
Jüdischen Quellen erläutert (Jahrbücher für prot. Thea- 
logie, 1876, p. 166-187); Cremer, Bibl. Theolog. Wörter- 
buch, s. v. Baoı\cia. 

To the glory of the messianic kingdom belongs, above 
all things, the dominion over the world (see Isa. ii, 2 sq. ; 
xlii, 1-6; xlix, 6; li, 4,5; Jer. iii, 17; xvi, 19 sq.; 
Micah iv, 1 0q.; vii, 16 sq.; Zeph. ii, 11; iii, 9; Zech. 
viji, 20 9q.; and especially Dan. ii, 44; vii, 14,27). This 
hope has also been held by later Judaism, but in a dif- 
ferent manner; see Orac. Stbyll. iii, 698-726, 766-783 ; 
Philo, De Praem. et Pæn. § 16; Enoch xc, 80, 87; Paalt. 

of Sol. xvii, 32-35. Otherwise the messianic time, 
mostly on the basis of Old-Tcst. passages, is repre- 
sented as a time of pure joy and happiness. There is 
no war (Oruc. Sibyl. iii, 371-380, 731-760; Philo, De 
Prem. et Pon. § 16; Apocal. Baruch, lxxiii, 4,5). Even 
the wild beasts serve man (Orac. Sibyll. iii, 787-794; 
Philo, u. a. § 15; Targum on Isa. xi, 6). Earth is very 
fertile ( Orac. Sibyll. iii, 620-628, 748-750; Baruch, 
xxix, 5-8); men are rich and well to do (Philo, § 17, 
18); they become nearly one thousand years old, and 
yet do not feel their age, but are like boys (Ewald, Ju- 
belees, iti, 24). All enjoy bodily strength and health; 
women bear children without pains, etc. (Philo, § 20; 
Baruch lxxiii, 2, 8,7; Ixxiv, 1). But these external 
gifts are not the only ones. They are but the conse- 
quence of the fact that the messianic congregation rep- 
resents a boly people, sanctified by God, and led in 
righteousness by the Messiah. He allows no unright- 
eousness to dwell among them, nor is any one who knows 
malice in their midst. Hence they are all holy (Psalt. 
of Sol. xvii, 28, 29, 36, 48,49; xviii, 9,10). The life in 
the messianic kingdom is a perpetual Aarpetecy Seq iv 
otorari Kai Ouxacoovrn ivwriov abrov (Luke i, 74, 75). 
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With this kingdom of glory in Palestine the eschato- 
logical expectation generally closes; indeed, many re- 
gard it as without an end. But afterwards the messi- 
anic kingdom is described as of a limited period, and 
in the Talmud the duration of this time is a matter 
of debate (Sunhedrin, fol. 99, col. 1). The same view 
we find in the Apoc. Baruch xl, 3, and 4 Ezra xii, 34; 
vii, 28, 29. Wherever, therefore, a temporal duration 
is ascribed to the messianic kingdom, at the end of the 
time a renovation of the world and the last judgment is 
still expected. 

9. Renovation of the World.—The hope of a renova- 
tion of heaven and earth is founded on Isa. Ixv, 17; 
lxvi, 22 (see also Matt. xix, 28; Rev. xxi, 1; 2 Pet. iii, 
18). Accordingly, a distinction was made betwecn the 
present world and the world to come, MIA pbisn and 
Ran pbisn; in the New Test, 6 aiwy oùroç and 6 
aiwy ò péd\Awy or ò épyspevoc. But there was a dif- 
ference of opinion, Some would make the new world 
commence with the beginning of the messianic time 
(Enoch xliv, 4, 5), others with its end (4 Ezra vii, 80, 
31). In accordance with these different views, the mes- 
sianic time is either identified with the world to come, 
or is still reckoned to the present work!. But the older 
and more original view is the one which identifies the 
days of the Messiah with the world to come. On the 
“ world to come,” see Mishna, Berachoth, i, 5; Psa. i, 1; 
Kiddushin, iv, 14; Baba Mezia, ii, 11; Sanhedrin, x, 
1-4; Aboth, iv, 1, 16; v, 19; Apoc. Baruth xliv, 15; 
xlviii, 50; Ixxiti, 3; 4 Ezra vi, 9; vii, 12, 13, 42, 48; 
viii, 8. Comp. also Rhenferdius, De Seculo Futuro (in 
Meuschen, u. s. p. 1116-1171); Witsius, De Saculo hoc 
et Futuro, u. 8. p. 1171-1188; Schéttgen, u. s. 1153- 
1158; Lightfoot, ad Mutth. xii, 32; Wetstein, ad Matth. 
xii, 32; Koppe, Norum Test. vi; Epist. ad Ephes. Exc. i; 
Bertholdt, u. a. p. 88-43; Gfrörer, u. s. ii, 212-217 ; Bleck, 
Hebrderbrief, ii, 1, 20 aq.; Oehler, in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklop. ix, 484 sq.; 2d ed. ix, 664 sq.; Geiger, Jü- 
dische Zeitschrift, 1866, p.124: Weber, u.s. p. 354 sq. 

10. General Resurrection.— Before the last judgment 
is held, a general resurrection of the dead occurs. In 
general, there was a firm belief in the resurrection of the 
dead, which is for the first time intimated in Dan. xii, 
2, and this belief was held by all who were more or less 
influenced by Pharisaism. Only the Sadducees denied 
the resurrection (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 1, 4; War, ii, 8, 
14), and the Alexandrian theology subetituted for it an 
immortality of the soul (Wisdom of Sol. iii, 1 aq.; iv, 7; 
v, 16). The time between death and resurrection is for 
the righteous a time of preliminary happiness, and for 
the wicked a preliminary state of misery. The litera- 
ture on that subject is very rich. See Bertholdt, u. s. 
p. 176-181, 203-206; Gfrérer, u. a. 275-285, 808 sq.; 
Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, iii, 807-310, 828-383, 
349-351, 504-506 ; Langen, Das Judenthum in Palästina, 
p. 338 sq.; Rothe, Dogmatik, ii, 2, 68-71, 298-808 ; Oehler, 
Theologie des Alten Testaments, ii, 241 sq.; Hermann 
Schultz, A ltestamentliche Theologie, 2d ed. p. 713 8q. 
807 sq.; Hamburger, Real-Encyklop. ii, 98 sq. (art. “ Be- 
lebung der Todten”); Stihelin, Jahrb. fiir deutsche 
Theologie, 1874, p. 199 sq.; Weber, u. s. p.371 sq.; Gröb- 
ler, Die Ansichten über Unsterblichkeit und Auferstehung 
in der jüdischen Literatur der beiden letzten Jahrh. vor 
Christus, in Studien und Kritiken, 1879, p. 651-700. 

11. Last Judgment. Eternal Blessedness and Damna- 
tion—A last judgment after the end of the messianic 
period can only be thought of where the messianic king- 
dom is of a finite duration (see Baruch i, 4; 4 Ezra vii, 
33-35). God himself is the judge of all men (Baruch 
li, 4, 5; 4 Ezra vi, 2). In general it may be said that 
all Israel] have a part in the future world ( Sanhe- 
drin, x, 1), with the exception of the wicked in Israel 
(x, 1-4). They, together with Israel’s enemies, go down 
into the fire of Gehenna (Baruch xliv, 15; li, 1, 2, 4-6; 
4 Ezra v, 1-8, 59). Asa rule this damnation is regard- 
ed as everlasting; but there is also the view which 
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ascribes a limited duration of hell-punishment (Mishna, 
Eduyoth, ii, 10). The righteous and pious will be re- 
ceived into paradise, and will behold the majesty of 
God and of his holy angels. Their face shall shine 
like the sun, and they shall live forever (Baruch li, 
3,7-14; 4 Ezra vi, 1-3, 68-72; Assumptio Mosis x, 
9, 10). 

A T the works of Schöttgen, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Gfrérer, Weber, Hamburger, already 
mentioned, see Moraht, De iis, gue ad Cuognoscendam 
Judeorum Pulestinensium, qui Jesu Tempore Vivebunt, 
Christologiam Evangelia Nobis Exhibeant, Peque Locis 
“Messianis in Illis Allegatis (Géttingen, 1829); Von 
Cölln, Biblische Theologie ( 1836), i, 479-511; Mack, 
Die messianischen Erwartungen und Ansichten der Zeil- 
genussen Jesu (in Tüb. Theol. Quartalschrift, eod. p. 3- 
56, 193 -226); Bruno Bauer, Krik der evangelischen 
Geschichte der Synoptiker (1841), i, 891-416; Zeller, 
Ueber die Behauptung dass dus vorchristliche Juden- 
thum noch keine messianische Dogmatik gehabt habe 
(Theol. Jahrbücher, 1843, p. 35-52) ; Hellwag, in Theol, 
Jahrbücher von Bauer und Zeller (1848), p. 151-160; 
Hilgenfeld, Die jüdische 4 poculyptik in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung (Jena, 1857) ; Oehler, art. “ Messias,” 
in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ix, 408 sq.; Ql ed. ix, 641 9q. ; 
Colani, Jesus-Christ et les Croyancer Messtantques de son 
Temps (2d ed. Strasburg, 1864), p. 1-68: Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Palästina zur Zeit Christi (Freiburg, 1866), 
p- 891-461; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (8d ed. 
1867), v. 135-160; Keim, Geschichte Jesu (eod.), i, 239- 
250 (Engl. transl. p. 308-321; Lond. 1878) ; Holtzmann, 
Die Messinsidee zur Zeit Jesu (Jahrb. fur deutsche T'he- 
ologie, 1867, p. 389-411); the seame, in Weber and Holtz- 
mann’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel (eod.), ii, 191-211 ; 
Hausrath, Neutestumentliche Zeitgeschichte (1868), i, 172- 
184; 2d ed. (1878), p. 165-176; Engl. transl. (Lond. 1878) 
i, 191-204; Weiffenbach, Quæ Jesu in Regno Cælesti 
Jrignitas sit Synopticorum Sententia Exponitur (Giessen, 
1868), p. 47-62; Ebrard, Wissenschafiliche Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte (3d ed. eod.), p. 885-849; Wit- 
tichen, Lie Idee des Reiches Gotles (Göttingen, 1872), 
p- 105-165; Anger, Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der 
messianischen Idee (edited by Krenkel; Berlin, 1873), 
p- 78-91; Castelli, Jl Messia Secondo gli Ebrei (Florence, 
1874); Vernes, Histoire des Idées Messiuntques depuis 
Alezundre Jusqu'à l'Empereur Iladrier (Paris, ead.) ; 
Schonefeld, Ueber die messianische Hoffnung von 200 vor 
Christo bis gegen 50 nach Christo (Jena,eod.); Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah (Lond. 1877); Stapfer, Les Idées Re- 
ligteuses en Palestine a l Epoque de Jesus-Christ (2d ed. 
1878), p. 111-182; Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schrif- 
ten des Alten Testuments (1881), § 555, 556; Hamburger, 
Real- Encyklop. für Bibel und Talmud, II Abtheilung 
(1883), articles: “ Messianische Leidenszeit,” “ Messias,” 
“ Measiasleiden,” “ Messias Sohn Joseph,” “ Messiaazeit ” 
(p. 785-779) ; also Armilus, Belebung der Todten. Ewiges 
Leben, Lohn und Strafe, Purudies, Vergeltung, Zukunfie- 
mahl; Pick, Talmudic Notices concerning Messiah (Pres- 
byterian Review, July, 1884); Old Testament Passages 
Messianically Applied by the Ancient Synagogue (lie- 
braica, October, 1884 and seq.) ; Schttrer, Lehrbuch der 
Neutestumentlichen Zeitgeschichte (Leipsic, 1874), p. 563 
8q.; 2d ed. with the title Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (1886), ii, 417 sq. (B. P.) 


Messmer, Josern ANToN, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Oct. 17, 1829, and died at 
Munich, Dec. 23, 1879, doctor and professor of theology. 
He published, L’eber den Ursprung, die Entwickelang 
und Bedeutung der Basilika in der christlichen Baukunst 
(Leipsic, 1854):—Johann Michael Sailer (Mannheim, 
1875 ):— Dr. Joseph Hubert Reinkens, katholischer 
Bischof (Linz, 1874). (B. P.) 


Metatron, an angel frequently mentioned by rab- 
binical writers, and to whom they ascribe superior pre- 
rogatives. He is said to be “the king of angels,” and 
to “ascend to the throne of glory above nine hundred 
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firmaments to carry up the prayers of the Israelites.” 
He is supposed by some to have been the angel who 
conducted the Israelites through the wilderness, and 
by others tu have been Enoch. 

Metawilah, a heretical Mohammedan sect, who 
maintain that the allegurical and not the literal mean- 
ing of the Koran is binding on the faithful. They are 
found principally in the district lving to the south and 
east of Tyre, in the regions contiguous to the sources 
of the Jordan, and in Cale-Syria proper. They are 
Shiites, and recognise the supreme Imamate of Ali 
(q. v.). 

Metcalf, Kexprick, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, devoted nearly the whole of his active life 
to educational work. For many years he was Hobart 
professor of the Greek and Latin languages and liter- 
ature in the Hobart Free College, Geneva, N. Y. For 
some time he was a member of the standing commit- 
tee of his diocese. In 1867 he was elected professor 
of rhetoric, and chaplain of the college. The following 
year he was Horace White professor of rhetoric and 
English literature, a position which be retained until 
his death, Oct. 80, 1872. See Prot, Episc. Alin:mac, 
1878, p. 184. 

Metonic Cycle. See Croumr. 

Meurer, Moritz, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Aug. 3, 1806, at Pretzsch, on the Elbe. 
He studied at Leipsic, was in 1833 teacher at the sem- 
inary in Weissenfels, in 1884 deacon at Waklenburg, 
in 1835 archdeacon, and in 1841 pastor. He died at 
Callenberg, May 10, 1877. He is the author of bio- 
graphical sketches on Luther, Catharine von Bora, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Myconius, etc. Besider, he 
published, Moses, der Knecht Gottes (Waldenburg, 1836): 
—Der Tug zu Schmalkalden (Leipsic, 1837); Der Kir- 
chenbau com Standpunkte und nach dem Bruuche der 
lutherischen Kirche (ibid. 1877). See Zuchold, Bibl 
Theol. ii, 876; Lichtenberger, Excyclup. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Mevlevies, an order of rigid Mohammedan monks. 
The novice receives his preliminary training in the 
convent kitchen during the period of a thousand and 
one days, after which he is received into the order. 
Their doctrines are chiefly those of the Persian Sufis 
(q. v.). Contrary to the teachings of the prophet they 
have introduced music and dancing into their worship. 
They are the best endowed of all the orders of Moslem 
monks; yet they use only the coarsest fare and the 
plainest raiment, while they distribute much of their 
revenue in alms to the poor. They are the Duaciung 
Dervishes of Turkey, and consist chiefly of the higher 
class of ‘Turks. See Dervis; MoHAMMEDANISM. 

Mexican Reticiovus Beiters anp Fasies. The 
wondrous country lying between North and South 
America was long inacceseible, and much told of it 
was fabulous, until A. von Humboldt and some modern 
travellers lighted up the darkness which hung over 
the country. ‘The Mexicans accepted four world pe- 
riods, according thus singularly with the Greeks and 
the Romans: the first is called 4 fonatinh, the period 
of water; it began with the creation of the world, 
its destruction by the flood; the second, Tlaltonatiuk, 
the period of earth, closed with an earthquake, which 
ended the human race, and the sun belonging to this 
period; the third is called Ekekatonatiuk, the period of 
air, in which men and the sun perished in a frightful 
storm; the fourth is called Tletonatiuh, the period of 
fire, the period in which we live, and which will end 
by a universal destruction by fire. At the end of each 
period all men perished except a few pairs; they did 
not die, but were changed into fish, apes, and, lastly, 
into birds. The Noah of the Mexicans was called 
Coxcox, and his wife Xokiquetzal. They saved them- 
selves in a small ship, and landed on the mountain 
Colhuäan. Their children learned from wise birds 
languages so different that they could not understand 
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each other. The protecting goddess of the human 
race, Omecihuatl, lived in a splendid city of heaven; 
she gave birth to many children, and lastly to a 
stone knife, which the children threw to the earth, 
whereupon sixteen hundred herves (demi-godn) sprang 
from it. ‘These had no human beings about them, 
for all of the latter had perished by the catastrophe 
of the third period. They, therefore, sent a herald to 
their mother in heaven, to give them power to pro- 
duce children. The mother told them to get a bone 
of a dead human being from the god of the infernal 
region, and if they would sprinkle it with their blood 
men would be produced, but they should beware of the 
god, Xulotl, one of the demi- gods, received a bone 
from Mietlanteuetli, and, heeding the warning, fled as 
fast as he coukl, pursued by the god. They sprinkled 
the bone with their blond, and a boy and a girl were 
formed, who propagated the extinguished race. How- 
ever, fre.5 this originated the horrible custom of human 
sacrifices. ‘The sun was still lacking. The heroes col- 
lected about a great fire, and said, whoever should jump 
in first would become a sun. Nanahuatziu sacrificed 
himself, and soon appeared as the sun. But he said he 
would not move until all the heroes had been slain. 
The hero Xolotl then killed them all, and finally him- 
self. ‘heir dress fell to their servants, men, and the 
Spaniards found in various temples clothes, divinely 
worshipped, which were said to belong to these demi- 
gods. In the same manner the moon originated; be- 
caure the fire was not so intense it did not receive such 
splendor. The Mexicans hold the souls of men to be 
immortal; fallen warriors and mothers dying in child- 
bed come into the house of the sun, where they live in 
pleasures, The number of deified heroes, kinge, and 
demi- gods soon reached three thousand. ‘They had 
also a distinct idea of a supreme being, Teoti (god), 
sprung from himself, the originator of all things. A 
being opposed to the latter was Tldatewlolotl, i. e. the 
sensible owl. The Mexicans believed this demon ap- 
peared to turture men and frighten them. Besides this 
good and this evil principle there were three classes of 
gods; to the first belonged the mother of all gods, the 
god of providence, the deities of the constellations, of the 
elements, of war, of hunting, of fishing, of contracts, of 
punishment, of protection, etc.; to the second class be- 
longed the gods of time; to the third class the family 
goda. Their idols were placed in their temples, and 
priests and priestesses placed over them, and sacrifices 
made. The supreme, or at least the inost worshipped 
of their gods was the bloodthirsty Huitzilopochtli. 

Mexican (or Aztec) Version oF THE SCRIPT- 
URES. At a very early period efforts were made 
to provide the Mexicans with the Word of God in 
their own vernacular. Didacus de Santa Maria, a 
Dominican friar, and vicar of the province of Mex- 
ico (1579), is said to have translated the epistles and 
the gospels into Mexican; and Louis Rodriguez, a 
Franciscan friar, prepared a translation of the Proverbs 
and other fragments. But of these translations noth- 
ing is known at present. In 1829 Mr. Thomson, 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, caused 
a translation of the New Test. to be made—a move- 
ment which the bishop of Puebla not only favored, 
but also consented to superintend. ‘Three persons 
were appointed by the bishop to execute the transla- 
tion, but unhappily the bishop died in 1830, and the 
only portion of Scripture that has hitherto been printed 
in Mexican consists of the gospel of Luke, which Dr. 
Pazos Kanki had translated about the year 1829. From 
the report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
the year 1870, we see that at the request of Mr. J. W. 
Butler, a native Mexican has been engaged to revise 
or retransiate the gospel of Luke. The version was 
made, and after having been committed to an inde- 
pendent person for examination, was printed. This 
is the only part of the Mexican Scripture now extant. 
See Bible of Every Land, p. 405. (B. P.) 
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Meyboom, Lupwic Tuson Petrus, a Dutch 
theologian, was born at Emden, April 2, 1817. He 
studied at Groningen, where he also took his degree as 
doctor of theology. In 1854 he was called to Amster- 
dam, in spite of the protest of the orthodox party, and 
died Nov. 13,1874. Meyboom belonged to the so-called 
Groningen school, which believes in a personal God, the 
historic Christ, the immortality of the soul, and the in- 
cessant energy of the Holy Spirit in the Church. He 
published, De Ideis et Rebus in Facto Posttis, in re 
Christiana apte Conjunctis (Groningen, 1840): — De 
Francisci Hemsterhustt Meritis (ibid. eod.) :— History 
of the Kingdom of God ( 1852-54, 3 vols. ) :— Life of’ 
Jesus (1854 sq.) :— Principles of the Neo-Christian Ten- 
dency (2d ed. 1874). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 877. 
(B. P.) 


Meyer, Christian Gottlob, a Lutheran minister 
of Germany, was a convert from Judaism. From the 
preface of Prof. Semler, given to the German transla- 
tion of Levitas Massoreth ha-Massoreth, we learn that 
Meyer, who was a native of Posen, was admitted into 
the Church by the Rev. Dr. Schultze of Halle. After 
his baptism Mever studied theology at Halle, and here 
it was that he translated Levita’s work, at the instance 
of Semler. After having completed his studies Mey- 
er was admitted into the ministry, and in 1783 was 
called to the pastorate at Dassensee, in the duchy of 
Grubenhagen. Besides Levita's work, he also pub- 
lished Sententia Rubbinorum de Successione ub Intes- 
tato et Testumentaria (Halle, 1775). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 810; Levita, Massoreth ha-Mussoreth (Germ. 
transl, 1772). (B. P.) 


Meyer, Gottlob Wilhelm, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Lübeck, Nov. 29, 1768. 
In 1801 he was university preacher at Göttingen, in 
1804 professor and preacher at Altdorf, and in 1813 
doctor and professor of theology at Erlangen. He 
died May 19, 1816, leaving, De Notione Orci apud He- 
bræos (Lübeck, 1793) :—De Fadere cum Jehova (Göt- 
tingen, 1797): — Versuch einer Hermeneutik des Alten 
Testaments (Lübeck, 1800) :— Grundriss einer Hermeneu- 
tik des Alten und Neuen Testaments (Göttingen, 1801): 
— Geschichte der Schrifterklärung seit der Wiederherstel- 
lung der Wissenschaften (1802-1808, 5 vols.) :—A pologie 
der geschichtlichen Aujfussung der historischen Bucher 
(Sulzbach, 1811). See Fürst, Bibl, Jud. ii, 871; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 104, 106-111, 294-385, 588 ; 
ii, 96, 177. (B. P.) 

Meyer, Heinrich August Wilhelm, a famous 
German exegete, was born at Gotha, Jan. 10, 1800. 
He studied at Jena, passed his candidate's examination 
in 1821, and in 1823 was installed pastor at Osthausen. 
In 1829 appeared the first part of his work on the New 
Test., including the Greek text and a German transla- 
tion. In 1830 followed his Libri Symbolict Ecclesia 
Lutherune. In the same year, having previously ob- 
tained citizenship in the kingdom of Hanover, Meyer 
was appointed pastor at Harste, near Gottingen. In 
1832 appeared the second part of his work on the New 
Test., containing the commentary on the synoptic gos- 
pels. The original design was to embrace the whole 
commentary in two large volumes, but this he soon 
found to be impracticable; besides, he discovered that 
his own strength and time would not be sufficient 
to complete the work without assistance; accordingly 
he secured the services of Drs. LUnemann, Huther, and 
Dtisterdieck. In 1837 he was called as superintend- 
ent to Hoya, where he remained only four years, In 
1841 he was called to Hanover, where he spent the rest 
of his life as member of consistory, superintendent, and 
head pastor of St. John’s Church. In 1845 Meyer re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of theology from the facul- 
ty of the University of Gottingen. In 1848 he gave 
up his pastorate, retaining only his position in the con- 
sistory. In 1861 he was made member of the superior 
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consistory, but in 1865 he retired from public life on 
a pension, which he received from the government. 
He died June 21, 1873. 

Meyer's reputation beyond Hanover rests upon his 
commentaries on the New Test., and the excellence of 
his work was acknowledged not only in his own land, 
but in England and America, through Clark’s transla- 
tion. Meyer lived to see many editions of his work ap- 
pear, and continued, down to the time of his death, to 
work diligently, making improvements, He grew with 
his work, and in each stage of his growth he ex- 
pressed himself in his commentaries just as he felt. 
His study of the New Test. produced in him a more 
perfect experience of the saving grace and truth of the 
Gospel. As is the case with most scholars, Meyer be- 
came somewhat more dogmatical in his old age. The 
student who compares the last editions of the commen- 
tary with the first will find wide differences: Mever was 
constantly correcting himself, and with relentless hon- 
esty removing from his work what he had come to re- 
gard as defects. Since his death, the continuation of 
Meyer's commentary in new editions has been intrusted 
to Prof. Weiss in Berlin, who has associated himself 
with such scholars as Wendt, Henrici, Sieffert, and oth- 
ers. See a biographical sketch of Meyer by his son, in 
the fourth edition of the Commentary on the Philippians ; 
Disterdieck in Plitt-Herzog, Reul- Encyklop. 8. v.; Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. ii, 879. (B. P.) 


Moyer, Johann Andreas Georg, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Hildesheim in 
1768, and died March 29, 1841, doctor of theology. He 
wrote, Ucber das Verdienst des Christenthums (Erfurt, 
1793) :— De chartsmate rõv yXwoowy (Hanover, 1797): 
— Versuch einer Vertheidigung und Erläuterung der Ge- 
schichte Jesu (1805 ):— Nutur - Analogien, etc. (Ham- 
burg, 1839). See Winer, Mundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
896, 399, 550; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 879. (B. P.) 

Meyer, Johann Matthias von, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Ansbach in 1814. In 
1839 be was vicar, in 1843 director of the teacher's sem- 
inary at Schwabach, in 1844 preacher at Nördlingen, 
in 1849 at Munich, and in 1855 dean there. In 1872 
he was made member of the superior consistory, and 
became its president at the death of Harless (q. v.). 
Meyer died Sept. 15, 1882, doctor of theology, and mem- 
ber of the council of the Bavarian empire. He pub- 
lished a few sermons, for which see Zuchuld, Bibl. T'heol. 
ii, 880. (B. P.) 

Meyer, Louis Georg Fréderic, a Lutheran 
minister of France, was born at Montbeliard, Jan. 1, 
1809. He studied at Strasburg, was in 1829 teacher in 
Switzerland, in 1831 professor of French at Leipsic, and 
in 1833 he accompanied two young men to Paris, and 
took up his abode in the house of Jon Monod. In 
1837 he succeeded Mr. Boissart as pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at Paris, was in 1857 president of con- 
sistory and ecclesiastical inspector, and died Oct. 11, 
1867. Meyer advanced the cause of home missions 
within his church, and originated many institutions. 
After his death were published Sermons, Lettres et 
Fragments, See Lichtenberger, Encyclop, des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Meyr, Meicuiok,® philosophical writer of Ger- 
many, was born June 28, 1810, at Ehringen, near Nörd- 
lingen. He studied at Munich and Heidelberg, and 
died at Munich, April 22, 1871. Of his many writings 
we mention, Die Religion des Geistes (Leipsic, 1871): 
— Gott und Sein Reich (Stuttgart, 1860 ) : — Drei Ge- 
spräche über Wahrheit, Güte und Schönheit (1863): 
Die Fortdauer nuch dem Tode (2d ed. Leipsic, 1875) :— 
Die Religion und ihre jetzt gebotene Fortbildung (1871). 
After his death Bothmer and Carriere published from 
his manuscripts Gedanken über Kunst, Religion und 
Philosophie (Leipsic, 1874). (B. P.) 

Mezger, Kart Lupwia FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran 
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theologian of Germany, was born at Schonndorf, March 
18,1810. In 1845 he was professor at the seminary in 
Schouthal, and died Oct. 16, 1885, doctor of theology. 
He is the author of, Liber Ruth ex Hebraico in Latiawa 
Versus Perpetuuque Interpretatione [Uustratus (Tubin- 
gen, 1856) : — Hulfsbuch zum Verständniss der Bibel 
(1879). (B. P.) 


Mezzachulians, a Mohammedan sect who be. 
lieve that those who have any knowledge of God’ 
glory and essence in this world may be saved, and are 
to be reckoned among the faithful. 


Miall, EnwarD, an English Independent minister 
and journalist, was born at Portsmouth in 1809. He 
was educated at the Dissenters’ College at Wymond- 
ley, Herts, and served for three years an Independent 
congregation at Ware, and afterwards one at Leices- 
ter. In 1841 he went to London, and established 
the Nonconformist, a paper in the interests of religions 
equality, becoming proprietor and editor, a position 
which he continued to occupy until his death, April 30, 
1881. He was several times a representative in Parlia- 
ment, and wrote numerous works on political and eccle- 
siastical subjects, 


Mic-Mac Version or tHe Scriprurrs. The 
Mic-Macs, or Souriguots of French writers, are a North- 
American - Indian tribe, inhabiting the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and the eastem 
portion of New Brunswick. A version of the Bible into 
that language is of recent origin. The gospels of 
Matthew and John were the first portions issued in 
1854, by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
1856 the book of Genesis and the gospel of Luke were 
also published, the translations being made by the Rev. 
S. T. Rand, who continued the work. Several portions 
of the Old Test., and the entire New Test., are at pres- 
ent published. ‘The language has been treated by 
Maillard, Grammar of the Mic-Muc Language (1864). 
(B. P.) 


Michel Angelo. See Caravaccio; MICHAEL 
ANGRIO. 


Michmash. On this interesting locality, Lieut. 
Conder remarks as follows (Tent Work, ii, 112 sq.) : 


The site of the Philistine camp at Michmash, which 
Jonathan and his armor-bearer attacked, is very minutel 
described by Joeephua, It wne, he saya, a precipice wi 
three topa, ending in a long, sharp tongue, and protected 
by surronnding cliffe. Exactly ench a vatnral fortress 
exists immediately east of the village of Michmaeh, and 
it is still called “the fort" by the asantry, It is a 
ridge rising in three rounded knolle above a perpeudicn- 
lar crag, ending in a narrow tongne to the east, with cliffs 
below, and having an open valley behind it, and a saddle 
towards the west on which Michmneh iteelf is sitnate. 
Opposite this fortress, on the eonth, there is a crag of 
equal height and seemingly im able; thas the de- 
ecription of the Old Tenat. ix fully borne ont—‘a sharp 
ae ‘th one side, and a sharp rock on the other’ (1 Sam. 
Xiv, 4). 

“The southern cliff, ar we have noticed above, was 
called Seneh, or ‘the acacia.’ and the same name ati!) ap 
plies to the modern valley, dne to the acncia-trees which 
dot ita course. The northern cliff was named Bozez, or 
‘shining,’ and the true explanation of the name ouly pre- 
eents itself on the apot. The great valley rune nearly 
due east, and thne the southern cliff is almost entirely 
in shade daring the day. The contrast is sur wrisivg and 
pictnresque, between the dark, cool color of the south 
ride and the rnddy or tawny tinta of the northern cliff. 
crowned with the gleaming white of the npper chalky 
etratn. The picture is unchanged since the dave when 
Jonathan looked over to the white camping-yround of 
the Philletines, and Bozez mnat then have shone as bright- 
ly as it does now, in the full light of an Eastern san.” 


(See illustration on following page.) 


Michon, Jean Hiprotrre, a French abbot and 
religious writer, was born at La Roche - Fressange in 
1806. He pursued his theological studies at the sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice in Paris, accnmpanied De Saulcy 
to the East in 1850 and 1860, and was honorary can- 
on of Angouléme and Bordeaux. He died in 1881, 
leaving, La Femme et la Famille duns le Catholiciane 
(1845) : — A pologie Chrétienne au Dix-Neurieme Siècla 
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The Valley of Michmash. 


(1863) :— Vie de Jésus (1865, 2 vols.) :—Sulution Nou- 
velle de la Question des Lieux Saints (1852) :— Voyage 
Religiewz en Orient (1854, 2 vols.). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Middeldorpf, Heinricu, a Protestant theologian 

Germany, was born at Hamburg, Aug. 2, 1788. He 
commenced his academical career at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, was in 1811 professor of theology at Breslau, in 
1814 member of consistory, and died in 1837, doctor of 
theulugy. He published, Nahum übersetzt mit Anmer- 
kungen (Hamburg. 1808):—Symbola Kxeyelico-Critica 
ad Librum Ecclesiast, (Frankfort, 1811) :—Commentutio 
de Institutis Literariis in Hispania (Gottingen, 1812) :— 
Cure Hexaplaris in Jobum (Breslau, 1817) :—Comm. de 
Prudentio et Theologia Prudentiana (1823, 1826) :—Co- 
dez Syriaco-Hexaplaris (1835). See Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 56, 218, 228,911; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
377. (B. P.) 

Middin. For this site Tristram suggests (Bible 
Places, p. 87) Khurbet Mird, two miles north-east of 
Mar Saba, the Mons Mardes of the Middle Ages, a ruin 
on a strong hill, with an aqueduct, wells, and arches 
(Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, iii, 212). 


Midgard, in Norse mythology, is the earth, the 
habitation of men, as Asgard is the dwelling of the 


Midrash. By way of supplement, we add here the 
fullowing works, belonging to the Midrashic literature : 

I. Exegetical. 1. Agadath Bereshith, on Genesis, in 
eighty-chree sections (Venice, 1618). See Zunz, Got- 
tesdienstliche Vorträge, p. 256; Steinschneider, Catalo- 
gus Librorum Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl, 3727-8729. 





MIDRASH 


2. Moses had - Darshan of Nar- 
bonne, of the 11th century, wrote 
annotations on some books of the 
Bible. Raymund Martini often 
quotes him in the /ugio Fidei. 
See Zunz, u. s. 287-298 ; Pusey, in 
Introduction to liii. Chapter of 
Isatuh, according to the Jewish In- 
ferpreters, vol. it (Oxford, 1877); 
Neubauer, T'he Book of Tobit (ibid. 
1878), p. vii-ix, xx-xxiv. 

8. Muldrash Hashkem,on the Pen- 
tateuch, probably of the 10th cen- 
tury (Zunz, p. 281). The part per- 
taining to Exodus was edited after 
a Munich MS. by Freimann, also 
with the Latin title, Vehishir, Opus 
Continens Midrashim et Halachoth, 
etc. (Leipsic, 1873), 

4. Midrash Jonuh, published at 
Prague in 1595. See Zunz, p. 270, 
271. 

H. Halachic Midrash, viz. Sheel- 
toth (i. e. questions) of Rabbi Acha 
of Shabcha (about 750), on laws 
and usages, as contained in the 
Pentateuch. Best edition is that 
published at Dyhrerrnfurth in 1786, 
with the commentary of Jesaiah 
Berlin or Pik (q. v.). See Zunz, p. 
56, 96, 343; Steinschneider, p. 4330. 

HI. Historical Haggudoth, viz. 
1, Seder Olam (q. v.). 

2. Megillath Taanith, a calendar 
containing the non-festive days of 
the 2d century. Comp. Schmilg, 
Ueber Entstehung und historischen 
Werth des Siegeskalenders Megil- 
lath Tanith (Leipsic, 1874). See 
Braun, Entstehung und Werth der 
Megilluth Taanith, in Grätz, Mo- 
natsschrift, 1876, p. 875-384, 410- 
418, 445-460; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 68 

8q., 384 sq., ii, 1375 sq., iii, 1195 8q., 
iv, 1024; Zunz, p. 127, 128; Ewald, Gesch. d, Volkes Is- 
rael, iv, 497 8q., vii, 402 aq.; Grätz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 
415-428; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 9; Derenbourg, Histoire de 
la Palestine, p, 439-446, giving the text and a French 
translation. 

3. Jusippon (q. v.). 

4. Sepher ha- Jashur, a history from Adam to the 
Judges, written, perhaps, in the 12th century (Venice, 
1625). See Zunz, p. 154-156; Steinschneider, p. 3581- 
3586. 

5. Midrush Vayissu, wars of the sons of Jacob with 
the Canaanites and Esau, printed in Beth hum-Midrush 
(ed. Jellinek), iii. See Zunz, p. 145. 

6. Pesuch -hugguda, for the Easter festival. See 
Zunz, p. 126; Steinschneider, p. 2671. 

7. Midrash Petirath Aaron, and 8. Afidrash Petirath 
Moshe, on the last days of Moses and Aaron. See Zunz, 
P. 146; Steinschneider, p. 3996-4000; Beth hum-Mid- 
rash, i, vi. 

9. Kethib Eldad had- Dani (i. e. the Bouk of Eldad the 
Danite), towards the end of the 9th century, and con- 
taining the fable of the Jews beyond the river Samba- 
tion. See Beth hum- Midrash, ii, iii, iv; Steinschneider, 
p. 4934; Zunz, p. 139. 

10. Sepher Zerubbabel (q. v.). 

11. Abbu Gorion treats of the narrative as contained 
in the Book of Esther, printed in Beth ham- Midrash, i. 
See Zunz, p. 279. 

12. Megillath Antiochos, on the Wars of the As- 
moneans. See Zunz, p. 184. The Hebrew was often 
printed, see Steinschneider, p. 1382 — 1388. The Ara- 
maic text was first published by Filipowski at the end 
of his Choice of Pearls (London, 1851); then by Sluzki 
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(Warsaw, 1863), and by Jellinek in Beth-ham-M idrash, vi. 
A new edition is in the course of preparation by Charles 
H. H. Wright, The Megillath Antiochos, a Jewish A poc- 
ryphon with the Chuldee Tezt, etc. 

13. Midrash Ele Ezkeruh, so called from the first 
words, “ These will I remember,” Ps. xlii, 5 (Hebrew 
text), describes the martyrdom of ten eminent teachers. 
See Zunz, p. 142%; Steinschneider, p. 3730-3732 ; Beth 
ham-Mudrash, ii, vi. 

IV. Of a purely legendary character are: 1. Midrash 
Vayosha, the tradition about Armilus (the Roman anti- 
christ). See Zunz, p. 282; Steinschneider, p. 3784- 
3739; Beth ham- Midrash, i. 

2. Midrash Esreh had-deburoth, on the Ten Command- 
ments. See Zunz, p. 1424; Steinschneider, p. 8751, 
4986 °; Beth hum- Midrash, i. 

8. Chibbur Muusioth (i. e. story-books). See Zunz, 
p. 180°; Steinschneider, p. 3869 sq.; on the numerous 
Hebrew and Judwo-German story-books, see ibid. p. 
8869-3942. 

V. Ethical Midrashim, viz. 1. The Alphabet of Ben- 
Sira. See SIRA. 

2. Derech Eretz and Derech Eretz Sutta. See TAL- 
MUD (vol. x, p. 184). 

8. Thanna de Be-Elijahu, a mélange from the Bible, 
Talmud, and Prayer-books, thrown into the form of in- 
structions by the prophet Elijah. See Zunz, p. 112- 
117; Steinschneider, p. 4111, 4112. 

4. Midrush Themura. See Zunz, p. 118 ; Steinschnei- 
der, p.8793; Beth ham-Midrash, i. 

VI. Cubalistic, Mystic, Metaphysical, etc., Midrashim, 
viz. 1. The Book Jezirah. See JEZIRAN. 

2, Alphabeth of Rabbi Akiba. See Zunz, p. 168 ; Stein- 
schneider, p. 8395-3401; Beth ham-Midrash, iii; Lat. 
transl. by Kircher in his (Edipus .4:9. (Rome, 1652), ii, 
225; Bartolocci, Bibl. Rabbinicu, iv, 27; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 28 8q. 

3. The Great and Small Halachoth. See Zunz, p. 
166, 167; Steinschneider, p. 3457-3459. 

4. Midrash Konen, a kind of romantic cosmology. 
See Zunz, p. 169; Steinschneider, p. 8743-3745; Beth 
ham- Midrash, ii. 

5. Sepher Raziel (which must be distinguished from 
a later “Sepher Raziel hag-gadol,” a kind of commen- 
tary on the book Jezirah), See Zunz, p. 187; Stein- 
schneider, p. 4042. 

Collections of Midrashim.— A. Jellinek, Beth ham- 
Midrash (vol. i-iv, Leipsic, 1853-57; v, vi, Vienna, 
1873, 1877); Horowitz, Sammlung Kleiner Midraschim 
(part i, Frankfurt and Berlin, 1881). 

Translations of Midrushim.—In Latin many are 
found in Ugolino’s Thesaurus A ntiguitatum Sacrarum ; 
in German, Witnsche’s Bibliotheca Rubbinica comprises 
the Midrash Rubboth (on the Pentateuch and five Me- 
gilluth, i. e. Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiustes, and Ruth), Proverbe, and Pesikta de Rab Ka- 
hanuh (Leipsic, 1880 aq.). See Plitt- Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Mieczyslaw AND THK CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
PoLAND. See POLAND, ECCLESIASTICAL IIISTORY OF. 

Migas, Joskenn, Ben-Mèir Ibn- Hul-Levi (also called 
Jlaram ekan], from the initials of B33 SSN ATM, 
Rabbi lbn-Migas), one of the greatest Talmudical schol- 
ars of his time, was born at Granada in 1077. When 
twelve years of age he went to Cordova to attend the 
lectures of Isaac ben-Jacub Alfasi (q. v.), with whom he 
stayed for fourteen years, The master who gave him 
the ordination (45°00) was very proud of this scholar, 
of whom he used to say, that even in the age of Moses 
none could be found like him, and he appointed him as 
his successor in the presidency of the College of Cordova, 
which post he held for thirty-eight years (1108-41), 
until his death. His renown attracted many studenta, 
even from Egypt. From all parts his Talmudical de- 
cisiuns were sought for, and the greatest ornament of 
his school was the celebrated Moses Maimonides (q. v.). 


He wrote novellas and decisions, which are enumerated 
by Fürst. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 116 0q.; 
Braunschweiger, Gesch. d. Juden in den rumunischen 
Staaten, p. 61 (Wurzburg, 1865); De’ Rossi, Dizionurio 
Storicu Degli Autori Ebrei (Germ. transl. by Hambur- 
ger), 8. v.; Lindo, History of the Jews in Spuin and 
Portugal, p. 55; Furst, Bibl, Jud, ii, 378. (B. P.) 

-el. Mujeidel, with which Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 274) and Conder (Tent Work, ii, 338) identify 
this place, lies three and three quarter miles north-west 
of Tibnin, and is a considerable village, with ancient 
wine-preseea, saroophagi, cisterns, etc. (Memoirs to the 
Ordnance Survey, i, 187). 

Migdal-gad. The supposed modern representa- 
tive of this site, el- Mejdel, three miles north-east of 
Ascalon, is an important place uf 1500 inhabitants, but 
without signs of antiquity (Afemoirs to the Ordnance 
Survey, ii, 410). 

Migne, Jacques PauL, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was born at St. Flour, Cantal, France, Oct. 25, 1800, 
He was educated at the theological seminary in Orleans, 
acted for some time as professor at Châteaudun, and 
after his ordination served as curate in the diocese of 
Orleans. In consequence of a controversy with his 
bishop respecting his (Migne’s) book upon the “ Liberty 
of the Priests,” he went to Paris, and started L’Unicérs 
Religieux, later called simply L'Univers. In 1833 be 
sold his interest in the paper, and went to Petit Mon- 
trouge, near Paris, where he soon built up an enormons 
printing establishment, to which he gave the name 
“Imprimerie Catholique.” From this proceeded the 
famous Patrologia Cursus Cumpletus sive Bibliotheca 
Universalis, Integra, Uniformis, Commoda, (Economica 
Omnium SS. Putrum, Doctorum Scriptorumque Eccle- 
siasticorum qui ub evo Apostolico ad Usque Innocentii 
II Tempora Floruerunt (Latin series, 221 vols., 1844 9q.; 
2d ed. 1878 sq.; Ist Greek series, 104 vols.; 2d ed. 58 
vols., both since 1857) :—Collection des Oruteurs Sacrés 
(100 vola., 1846-48), etc. In 1868 this immense estab- 
lishment was burned to the ground. Migne died Oct. 
25, 1875, at Paris. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, 8. v.; Vapereau, Dictionnaire des 
Coutemporains, ed. 1880, p. 1290. (B. P.) 

Mikels, Wituia™ S., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Orange County, N. Y., May 18, 1820. He grad- 
uated at Madison University in 1843, and from the 
theological department of the same institution in 1845; 
son after became pastor in Rondout, N. Y., remain- 
ing there four years; then at Sing Sing six years; next 
at the Sixteenth Street Church, New York city, and had 
a successful ministry for seventeen years; and finally 
of the East Church, in the seventh ward of the same city, 
where he died, June 20, 1883. See Cathcart, Buptist 
Encyclop.s.v. (J.C. S.) 

Miles, Henry, D.D., an English Presbyterian 
clergyman, was born in 1699, and entered the ministry 
in early life. He was the minister of a church at Toot- 
ing, Surrey, for many years; a learned and ingenivus 
man of considerable ability, and an eminent Christian. 
His skill in natural science led to his being elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1737 he was chosen 
assistant minister at the Old Jewry Church, where be 
preached once on the Lord's Day for seven years. but 
resigned in 1744, and confined himself to Tooting, where 
he died, much regretted, Feb, 10, 1763. See Wilson, 
Dissenting Churches, ii, 884. 

Miles, James Browning, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Rutland, Masa., Aug. 18, 1822. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1849, and from Yale Di- 
vinity School in 1854, having one year (1852) attended 
the Theological Seminary at Andover; also, from 1852 to 
1854, acting as tutor in Yale College. He was ontained 
pastor of the First Church, Charlestown, Mass, Jan. 2, 
1855, from which be was dismissed in October, 1871, to 
become secretary of the American Peace Society. Aboat 
the same time he became secretary of the International 
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Code Society. He died at Worcester, Nov. 13, 1875. | don. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
bee Cong. Quarterly, 1876, p. 431. Dublin, p. 138. 


Millan, Suaint. See EMILIANUS. Mira Bais, a subdivision of the Vallabhacharis 


Millennial Association, AMERICAN. See An- | (9: v.), originated by Mirá Bai, who flourished in the 
VENTISTS, EVANGELICAL. reign of Akbar, and was celebrated as the authoress of 


: poems addressed to Vishnf. She was the daughter of 
— Serer 2 a CEA ear PREDE a petty rajah, the sovereign of a place called Mertá. 
clergyman, graduated trom Harvard College in 1/22; | Further than that her history is enveloped in fable. 
obtained ordination in England in 1727; became a mis- i 
sionary of the Society fur the Propagation of the Gos- | Mirus, Avam ERDMANN, a Lutheran theologian of 
pel, and as such was made rector of the Church in Brain- | Germany, was born Nov. 26, 1656. „He studied at Wit- 
tree, Mass., Dec. 25, 1727. He died Feb. 11, 1763. See tenberg, was in 1684 conrector at Zittau, and died June 
Sprague, Amal of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 110. 3, 1727. He wrote, Philoloyia Sacra (Leipsic, 1699): 
Miller, Josiah, an English minister, who died Dec. BE Satta — ahs ) RAA Penah ie 1): 
22, 1880, at London, where he had for a long time been A E E E E ee 


. ee i f (1719) :—Onomasticon Biblicum sive Lexicon Nominum 
— to the Londuin City Mission; — known fur Proprwrum (1721) :— De Kbreorum Sectionibus Legal- 
is writings on hymnology. His first volume in this 


branch of religious literature, Our //ymna, their Authors sous el TOPNE: (GRS V: = Bibiarhes Al quilalen- Le rion 


* 1727) :— Kurze Fragen aus der freien Mechanik und 
and Origin, appeared in 1866; three vearsa later a second ( pe Cavan. ae ‘ 
edition was published, under the altered title of Singers | scott Ger T Rare Ty aus der 


: A Heraldica Sacra (1719):—Kurze Fragen aus der Mu- 
and Songs of the Church (Lond. 1869), which has also sica Sacra (1707), etc. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 881; 


been ees in ae — Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
Miller, Samue -D., a Presbyterian minister, Misler, Jonaxn Nicoravs, a Lutheran theologi 
: : ‘ : ) AUS gian 
was Uori AU Ernectony N. Ta val: — 1816, being telf Germany, was born in 1615. l He was archdeacon at 
ae of pec — as 8 Ai — ari Marburg, was in 1652 professor of theology and Hebrew 
F ue rene, cuneee There i pana hat Giessen, in 1654 doctor of theology, and died Feb. 20, 
theological seminary an 1644, having been tutor in the | 1683, He wrote, Scrutinium Scriptura Sacre :—Sy- 
pid Ee ` — babi ime. He a a nopsis Theologica Totius Christiane Religionis :— Theog- 
ha Mia — in 1s practice prepared a lu" | nosia sire de Deo Triuno et AOyyp Incarnato :— Speculum 
report of the great suit between the Old and New School | 113, Jesuiticum :—Diss, V de Sacra Scriptura ex Joh. 
branches of the Presbyterian Church at the time of the | 39, De Dicto Prophetico Esa, liii, 4:— De Mysterio 
9 - ry ? — 


disruption. He was ordained in 1844, and after serving See et eye ee : pes 
as stated supply at the Presbyterian Church at Mount jae N P) Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten 


Holly, N. J., for many years, became pastor in 1850. i : 
He also established a classical school of a high order, Mitchell, Jacob Duché, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2, 1806. 


which continued there from 1845 to 1857. From 1858 ; 
he was stated supply at Columbus for twenty years, and | When eighteen years of age he entered the College of 
New Jersey, where he graduated in 1827, and in the 


for four years of the churches of Zuckerton and Bass ! ' ; 
River. He was relieved from the charge of Mount Holly | 84me year went to Princeton Seminary and studied two 
vears there. He was licensed to preach by the Oneida 


Church in 1873, but continued to supply various pulpits. f 
In 1880 he was installed pastor of the Church of Oceanic, | Presbytery, Sept. 18, 1829: first labored in Albany, and 
was ordained as an evangelist, Nov. 17 of the same vear. 


where he labored until failing health obliged him to re- : 

sign. He died at Hount Hoy, Oct. 12, 1883. See | He afterwards served at Shepherdstown, Martinsburg, 

Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1884, p. 32. | 80d Smithfield, in Jefferson Co., Va. In this early period 
of his ministry, and for years following, when he labored 


(W. P. S.) 
; soak . | far and wide in Virginia as a revival preacher, all testi- 
TE aE — mark p ae ak: monies agree that he exhibited extraordinary pulpit 
: —— or : gracu- | nower. In 1832 he became pastor at Lynchburg, From 
ated from Williams College in 1844, and from Union 1835 to 1887 he served as secretary of the Central Board 
Theological Seminary, ii IS: wan ordained” ij IPAR of Foreign Missions for Virginia and South Carolina. 
and in 1849 went out as a missionary to Ceylon, having in 1858 he became nastor at Peaks. near Liberiv: ¥ 
charge of the Battacotta Seminary. In 1855 failure o where We labared fe reh — having vert PE 
? ° 





health obliged him to retum. From 1856 to 1858 he success in winning soulas, Next he went to Alexan- 


was stated supply at Berkshire, N. Y., and in 1860 was| |. ara 
$ — dria and labored as an evangelist in the Chesapeake 
chosen president of the Oahu College, in the Sand- Presbytery, and in 1878 and 1874 acted as gencral 


wich Islands, where he remained four vears, and then agent for Hampden Sidney College. He died June 28, 


resided for a vear at Ware, Mass. In 1865 he went as; °- a i ys = 
agent of the Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions abe Ses Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol Sente lB 8, 


to California, where he established in Brooklyn a female , , 
seminary. He died in California in 1884. Mitchell, John 8., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born on Block Island, R. [., in 1800. In 


er : Doe a rok ead el cc AT i his twenty-third year he entered the Genesee Confer- 
1366. the revenues of the precentor of St. Patrick's hav- — from 1837 to 1842 wee GEENE of the American 
ing baen much reduced by the invasonoltheIriskdrom Bible Society in Maryland; in 1850 was transferred to 
the mountains, he united to that dignity the Church of he New York RSET oniereneo a hich he tosk prim: 
Kilmacdalwav. This addition ae the purpose of inent appointments as pastor and presiding elder; Jn 
enabling the incumbent to live hospitably Ute ane of the — aes ae — 
Sd anne ecdlinexccikenainl chavs fhis office Abo à tion, and finallv superintendent of missions in Virginia 

pe n oa | and North Carolina. He died at Newburgh, N. Y., Sept. 


1370 Minot repaired part of St. Patrick's Church, which . : , 
had been destroyed by fire. In 1373 he was one of those e ag See cMnuter of Annid: Con/ereice, 1833, 


who advised the customs and assessments imposed, and : : 
other arbitrary measures enforced by William de Wind- Poa: a temple of Mithras, the Persian sun- 
god. 


sor, lord deputy. In 1374 he erected the Church of 
Rathaallagh into a prebend, and in 1375 had the royal| Mitternacht, Jonass SERASTIAN, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Hardesleben, in 


mandate to attend a council to consider and provide 
Thuringia, March 80, 1613. He studied at Jena and 


against the hostilities of the O’Briens of Thomond, who 
invaded Munster. But in June of 1375 he died in Lon- | Wittenberg, and was in 1638 pastor at Teutlcben, Thu- 
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ringia. In 1642 he was rector at Naumburg, in 1646 
at Gera, and died Feb. 25, 1679. He wrote, Gram- 
maticu Ebrea:—De Nativilatis Domini Anno, Mense 
ac Die:—Notæ Philologice, Theologice, Chronologice 
et Historica in Fabricii Historiam Sacram :— De Abra- 
hami Nomine et Patria Ur :—De Tempore et loco Ffu- 
sionis Spiritus Sancti ad Actor. ii, 1:— Explicatio 
Philologica Dicti ex Proverb, xxii, 15: — Aáorepig 
Philologica Jobi rriti, 11, 12:—Jtem in Locum ad He- 
breos cap. riii,7. See Witte, Diarium; Jōcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Mizpeh or Bexysamin. Respecting this place 
Lieut. Conder remarks (Tent Work, ii, 117): 


‘6 bere are plenty of Mizpehs in Palestine, bnt in posi- 
tions quite inapplicable, whereas, in the right direction 
there ia no name of the kind (go far ns has yet been dis- 
covered), for Sh’nafat is not appareutiy derived from Miz- 
peh, but is a name very like that of Jehosaphat, and the 
natives of the place sny that it was called after a Jewish 
king. In crusading times the town reems to be also men- 
tioned under the title Jehosnphat. 

“The early Christina placed Mizpeh in quite another 
direction, and Nob at Beit Niba. which is famous in the 
history of Richard Lion-Heart. Their site for Mizpeh ws 
near Soba, went of Jerusalem, and here we fonud a ruin 
with the title Shdfa, which in meaning is equivalent to 
the Hebrew Mizpeh; but this place cannot be described 
as ‘over against Jerusalem,’ and its recuvery is thus a 
matter of minor interest. 

“There is one other site which has been J—— for 
Mizpeh, though it is merely a conjecture, and not a name 
which might lead to the Identitication: this site is the re- 
markable hill called Neby Samwil, north of Jerusalem. 
The place fe conspicuons from the tall minaret which 
crowns the old crusading church on the summit, and 
within the church is the cenotaph now revered by the 
Moslems as the tomb of Samuel—a modern monument 
covered with a green cloth. 

“The crusaders, with their uenal contempt for facte, 
fixed on this hill ns the ancient Shiloh: they also called 
it Rumah, and added besides a title of their own. ‘Two 
miles from Jerusalem,’ says Sir Johu Manndeville, ‘Is 
Mount Joy, a very fair and delicious place. There Sam- 
vel the prophet lies in a fair tomb, and it is called Mount 
Joy because it giver joy to pilgrims’ hearts, for from that 
place men first see Jerusalem.’ 

“The tradition which places Samuel's tomb here seems, 
however, to be only recent. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudeln 
who is a tolerably safe gnide as regards Jewish snere 
sites, discredits the tory and spenks of n change of site. 
‘When the Christians took Ramleh, which is Ramah, 
from the Mohammedans,’ anys the rabbi, ‘they discov- 
ered the sepulchre of Samnel the Ramatht near the Jew- 
ish synagogue, and removed his remains to Shiloh, where 
they erected a large place of worship over them, called St. 
Samuel of Shiloh to the present day.’ ” 


Neby Samwil is fully described in the Memoirs to the 
Ordnance Survey, iii, 12, 149. 

Moabitic Stone. See Mesna. 

Mobah, what may be either done or omitted, ac- 








View of Neby Samwil. (From Thomson's Central Palestine and Phoentcia.) 
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cording to the law of Mohammed, as being indiffer- 
ent. 


Mobaiedians, a name given to the followers of 
the famous Mohammedan impostor Borkai or Mokanua 
(q. v.). They made an insurrection in the province of 
Khorassan against the caliph Mahadi, who, however, 
at length defeated them. Their name is derived from 
an Arabic word signifving white, the color of their dress, 
by which they were distinguished from the adherents 
of the caliph, who were clothed in black garments. 


Mobeds are the officiating priests among the Par- 
sees of India. Thev read the holy books in the tem- 
ples, and superintend all the religious ceremonies, but 
being themselves unlearned, they seldom understand 
the meaning of what they read, or the pravers they 
recite. The mobeds are distinct from the dusturs, who 
are ductors and expounders of the law. There is also 
an inferior order of clérgy among the Parsees, called 
hirbeds, who have immediate charge of the sacred fire, 
and sweep and take care of the temple. The priests 
receive their office by inheritance, and have no fixed 
salary, but are paid for their services. Many of them 
follow secular employments, 


Moberley, Grorce, D.D., D.C.L., an English prel- 
ate, was born in St. Petersburg in 1803. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester School, and graduated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1825; was for some years tutor and 
fellow there; in 1835 was appointed head-master of 
Winchester School; in 1866 rector of Brixton, in the 
Isle of Wight; in 1868 a canon of Chester; in 1869 
bishop of Salisbury, and died July 7, 1885. Dr. Mober- 
ley was the author of numerous sermons and essays, 
also one of the five clergyman who published revised 
versions of several parts of the New Test. 


Mobius. See Masivs. 
Modin. El-Medieh, the modern representative of 


this place, famous in the Maccabman history, is fully 
described in the Menmirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey, ii, 341 sq. (See illustration on p. 732.) 

Moffat, Nicol de, a Scotch prelate, was elected 
bishop of the see of Glasgow in 1268. He died at 
Tinningham, in East-Lothian. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 241. 

Moffat, Robert, D.D., an eminent English mis- 
sionary, was born at Inverkeithing, Fifeshire, Scotland, 
Dec. 21,1795. He was originally a gardener, and was 
brought up within the fold of the Secession, Church, to 
which his parents belonged. In 1816, having resolved to 
become a missionary to the heathen, he offered his ser- 
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Ruined Tomb at Medieh. 


vices to the London Missionary Society, and arriving 
at Cape Town in 1817, immediately proceeded beyond 
the boundaries of Cape Colony to Namaqualand, where 
he entered upon his labors at the kraal of Africaner, a 
chief whose name had long been a terror to the people 
of the neighboring districts of the colony, but who had 
lately become a convert to Christianity. Here Moffat 
labored for three or four years with great success, Chris- 
tianity and civilization advancing together. But the 
situation being unsuitable for a principal mission-station, 
he travelled and labored at several stations in succession 
in the countries to the north and north-east of Cape 
Colony. His remarkable personal adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes in these journeys are graphically de- 
scribed in his work, Missionary Lubors and Scenes in 
Southern Africa (Lond. 1842, 8v0), which he wrote and 
published during a visit of several years to Britain, 
rendered necessary by the state of his health. In 
America also Mr. Moffat’s book made many friends for 
the African, and our missionary labors in that field were 
largely inspired by his appeals. During his stay in 
Engiand Moffat also carried through the press, at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Evangelical Soci- 
ety, a version of the New Test and the Psalms in the 
Bechuana language. In 1842 he returned to his labors 
in Africa, aud continued his work there, with great 
success, till 1870, when he returned to Scotland. In 
1873 he received a public gratuity of £5800 as a testi- 
monial of his miasionary services. He died near Lon- 
don, Aug. 9, 1883. Besides the publication already men- 
tioned, we have from him the Hecuuna [/ymn- book 
(Lond. Relig. Tract Soc. 1843, 18mo0).  Mofful’s Furewell 
Services were edited by Dr. Campbell, and published in 
1843 (8vo). Moffat’s danghter was the wife of the cel- 
ebrated missionary and traveller, the late Dr. Living- 
stone. See Yonge, Pioneers und Founders (Lond. 1872, 
12mo); Bayard Taylor, Cyclop. of Mod. Travel (N. Y. 
1856), p- 561 8q.; Miss. Cyclop. (ibid. 1873, 8vo), 8. v.; 
Christian at Work, Aug. 16, 1883; Life and Labors 
(N. Y. 1883); (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1884, p. 311. 


Mogon, a pagan deity, mentioned òy Camden in 
his Bréfunnia as having been worshipped anciently by 
the Cadeni, who inhabited that part of England now 
called Northumberland. In the vear 1607 two altars 
were found in that district, bearing inscriptions declar- 
ing them to have been dedicated to that god. 


Mohawk Version oF THE ScripruREs. The 
Mohawk was spoken by the Indian tribes west of the 
falis of the Niagara. For the benefit of these peoples 
the British and Foreign Bible Society published Isaiah 
and the goepels of Luke and John in the vernacular of 
the Afohawk Indians, while the Pentateuch and Psalms 
are translated but not yet published. See Bible of 
Ecery Land, p.456. (B. P.) 


B&okanna. See ATHA BEN-HAKE™M. 
Mckissos, an order of deities of the negroes of 
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Congo, Angola, etc., in Africa. They 
are a kind of genii or spirits, and are in 
subordination to a superior being, called 
by the natives Zamban-Pongo. Their 
idols are composed either of wood or 
stone; a few are erected in temples or 
chapels, but the much greater part in 
+” the public streets and highways. Some 
are in the form of fuur-footed beasts, 
others are like birds, To these the ne- 
groes bow, and offer sacrifices to appease 
their anger, or tu obtain their favor. 

Mokludiye, a sect of the Ansarians 
(q. v.). 

Moladah. Khurbet el- Milh, the 
probable representative of this locality, 
is seven miles and three quarters south- 
west of Tell Arad, and thirteen and a 
quarter east of Beersheba. It is briefly 
described in the Afemot7s accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey (iii, 415), and more fully by Tristram, Bible 
Places (p. 19), as follows: 

“The two wells are in the shallow val'ey, very finely 
built of marble, about seventy feet deep, their sides scored 
with the ropes of the water-drawers of many centuries. 
The ground around is strewn with records of the Roman 
occupation. Fragments of shafts and capitals, probably 
the support of roofs that covered the wells, and eight 
large marble water-troughe, lie around the mouths. There 
are traces of pavement. duet to the eonth of the wells 
etands a small isolated ‘tell’ or hill, covered with ruins, 
and now used as a burying-ground of the Dhulam tribe. 
This hill was the fortress of the city below, spoken of by 
Josephus; and we could clearly trace the circnit of the 
wall that once surrounded it, nearly equare in shape, and 
still in places three or four feet higb. The traces of build- 
ings and fragments of walls cover an extensive aren both 
south and north of the citadel; and near its foot, on the 
south-east, are the outlines of a building, probably a By- 
zantine church. The other ruins seem to belong to an 
earlier aud ruder period, and are perhaps the remains of 
the town of Simeon.” 

Molhedites, a name sometimes applied to the 
ASSASSINS (qQ. V.). 


Molitor, WitHeLM, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born Aug. 24, 1819, at Zweibrucken. 
He first practiced law, but in 1849 betook himself to the 
study of theology at Bonn, received holy orders in 1851 
at Spires, was in 1857 cathedral dean and in 1864 doc- 
tor of theology, a distinction conferred on him by pope 
Pius IX. In 1868 the same pope called him to Rome 
as consulter to the Vatican council. Molitor died Jan. 
1, 1880, at Spires. He published, Ueber kanonisches 
Gerichtsverfuhkren gegen Kleriker (Mayence, 1856) :— 
Die Immunität des Domes zu Speyer (ibid. 1859): — 
Fastenpredigten (1871) :—Predigten anf die Sonn- und 
Festtage des kutholischen Kirchenjahres (8 vols.) ; also, 
in connection with Htilskamp, Papst Pius IX in seinem 
Leben und Wirken (8d ed. 1873). (B. P.) 


Moll, Carl Bernhard, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Wolgast, Pomerania, Nov. 20, 
1806. He studied at Berlin and Greifswalde, and en- 
tered the ministry in 1830 at Nangard. In 1834 he was 
called to Loknitz, near Stettin, in 1845 to Stettin, in 
1850 as professor of theology to Halle, and was made, 
in 1860, general superintendent of the province of 
Prussia. He died Aug. 17, 1878, at Königsberg, leav- 
ing, Ihe gegenwartige Noth der evangelischen Kirche 
Preussens (Pasewalk, 1843) :— Das Heil in Christo in 
Predigten (Halle, 1852) :— Das System der praktischen 
Theologie im Grundrisse dargestellt (1853) :—Christolo- 
gia in Epistola ad Hebraos (1854-55) :—De Justo Attri- 
butorum Dei Discrimine (1855) :— Zeugnisse vom Leben 
in Christo in Predigten (1856). For Lange’s Bibelwerk 
he wrote the commentary on the Psalms and on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. See Zuchold, Bild, Theol. ii, 
892 sq. (B. P.) 


Moll, Willem, a Dutch theologian, was born Feb. 
28,1812, at Dort. He studied at Leyden, was in 1837 
pastor at De Vuursche, in the province of Utrecht, in 
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1844 at Arnheim, in 1846 professor of theology at Am- ! reia, 


sterdam, and died Aug. 16, 1879. He is the author of, 
Kerk geschiedenis can Nederland roor de Herrorming 
(Utrecht, 1864-71, 6 vols.) :—Geschiedenis run het kerke- 
lijke Leven der Christenen gedurende de zes eerste Eeuwen 
(Amsterdam, 1844-46, 2 vols; 2d ed. Leyden, 1855, 
1857):—A ngelus Merula, De hervormer en Martelaar 
des Geloofs (1851) :—Johannes Brugmann en het gods- 
dienstig Leren onzer Vaderen in de rijftiende Eeuw (1854). 
Moll founded the society which from 1856 to 1863 pub- 
lished the Kalender voor de Protestanten in Nederland, 
See Acquoy, Lerensbericht van Willem Moll, in Juar- 
bek van de Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
1879, p. 66-137; Rogge, Willem Moll, in Mannen can 
Beteekenis in onze Dagen, 1879; Nippold, Die römisch- 
katholische Kirche im Königreich der Niederlande (Leip- 
sic, 1877), p. 486 - 489; Plitt - Herzog, Real - Encyklop, 
8. v.; Lichtenberger, Eucyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
s. v. (B.P.) 

Möller, Arnold, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was burn Oct. 9,1791, at Duisburg. In 1817 he 
was military preacher at Münster, in 1829 pastor at 
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dirinution), a species of divination among the 

ancient heathen, in which they drew conjectures con- 

, cerning future events from the motions and figures pre 
sented by melted lead. 


Mondari Version or rue Scriptures. The 
Mondari is spoken by the Koles of Chota Naypore, Ben- 
| gal Presidency, The Rev. N. Nottrott, of the German 
, Missionary (Gosner’s) Society. translated the gospel of 
Mark into the Mondari in 1875, which was printed in 
1876 by the Calcutta Auxiliary. In 1879 the guspel of 
Luke was printed, and between 1881 and 1882 the gos- 
pels of John and Matthew followed. The work of 
translation was done by the missionary already men- 
tioned and the Rev. L. Beyer. Fach translator revised 
the work of the other by the help of native assistants, 
(B. P.) 








Germany, was born May 12, 1796, at Mingolsheim, near 
Bruchsal. He studied at Heidelberg, commenced his 
academical career there in 1817, was profesor in 1819, 
and from 1826 also first librarian of the university, In 


Mone, Franz Josepn, a Roman Catholic writer of 


Minden, and died in 1858. He published, Für christ- | 1827 he accepted a call to Louvain, but returned to 


liche Erbuuung ( Ratisbon, 1832, 2 vols. ): — Biblisches | 
Schatzkdstlein zur täglichen Erbauung christlicher Pilger | 
(Münster, 1834) :— Der Tisch | 
des Herrn (2d ed. 1852) :— Das Evangelium Jūr Kinder | 


(1831) :— Tabor und Sinai 


(1839) : — Friedrich Adolph Krummacher und seine 
Freunde (Bremen, 1849, 2 vols.) :— Der liturgische Theil 
des erangelischen Gottesdienstes in den preussischen Lan- 
den (Bielefeld, 1850) :—/idsfsbuch für den liturgischen 
Theil (3 parts, 1851-52). 
893 9q.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 544; ii, 255, 
270, 287, 310, 333, 337, 368, 392, 396. (B. P.) 


Heidelberg in 1831. Mone died at Karlsruhe, March 
2, 1871. leaving, Geschichte des Heidenthums im nòrd- 
lichen Europa (Heidelberg, 1822-23, 2 vols.) :—Linei- 
nische Hymnen des Mittelalters ( Karlsruhe. 1855-57, 3 
vols.) — Lateinische und griechische Messen aus dem 
2. bis 6. Jahrhundert (1850). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 514. (B. P.) 


Mongolian Version or tHe Scripteres. In 


See Zuchold, Bill. Theol. ii, | the Mongolian there exist different versions: 


I. The Buriat, or Northern Mongolian, for the Buriats 
about lake Baikal, in Siberia, and for the Kalka tribes 


Möller, Jens, a Danish theologian, was born in | of Mongolia. In 1824 the New Test. was printed at St. 


1779, and died Nov. 25, 1833, ductor and professor of 


Petersburg, under the superintendence of Dr. Schmidt, 


theology at Copenhagen. He published, Theologisk | Who, with the aid of two learned Buriats, had com- 
Bibliothek (Copenhagen, 1811-21, 20 vols.) :_-Nuie theol. menced the translation, but during the work one of 


Biblioth. (1821 aq. 20 vols.) :— Tidsskrift Jor Kerke og 
Theolog. (1832, 1833, 4 vols.) : — Compendium theologic 


the Buriats died. Tbe surviving Buriat was after- 
wards associated with Messrs, Swan, Stallybrass, and 


symbol, eccles. Lutherane. See Winer, Handbuch der | Yuille, missionaries at Selinginsk, in the translation 


theol. Lit. i, 12,338. (B. P.) 

Mäöller, Johann Friedrich, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Erfurt, Nov. 13, 1789. 
He studied at Göttingen, was in 1814 professor at the 
teachers’ seminary in his native city, in 1815 deacon, 
in 1829 pastor, in 1831 senior of the Evangelical minis- 
terium, and in 1832 member of consistory, In 1843 
Möller was called as general superintendent to Magie- 
burg, and died April 20,1861. He wrote, Commentatio 
ta verba Christi, Matt, vii, 12-14 (Erfurt, 1835) :—//and- 
reichung der Kirche an die Schule (20 ed. Magdeburg, 
1852) :—Aritisch-evangelische Unterweisung (ibid. 1855) : 
— besides he published a number of sermons. See Zu- 
chold, Bibl. Theol, ii, 895 sq.; Plitt - Herzog, Real- En- 
cyklop.s. v. (B. P.) 

Moller, Martin, a Lutheran hymn-writer of Ger- 
many, was born Nov. 11, 1547, at Leissnitz, Saxony. 
In 1572 he was called to the ministry at Keaseladorf, 
and in 1575 to Sprottau, Lower Silesia. In 1600 he 
was appointed pastor primarius at Görlitz, in Upper 
Lausatia, and died March 2, 1606. Besides his Prazia 
Evangeliorum, a practical exposition on the gospels of 
the Christian year (1601, 4 vols. ), he wrote several 
hymns, some of which are translated into English, as 
Nimm von uns Herr, du treuer Gott (in Jacobi, Psalmo- 
dia Germanica, i, 123, “Remove from ua, O faithful 
God”), O Jesu, süss wer dein gedenkt (ibid. i, 130 aqe, 
“ When thought brings Jesus to my sense”), Ach Gott, 
wie manches Herzeleid (Chorale Book for Englund, No. 
136, “ Ah God, my days are dark indeed”). See Koch, 
Geschichte des deutschen K irchenliedes, ii. 211 8. ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Molungo, the name given to the Supreme Being 
by some of the tribes of Central Africa. 


Molybdomancy (from uóňvßčoç, lead, and pav- 





of the Old Test. and the revision of the New Tes. 
The Old Test. was translated from the Hebrew, witb 
constant reference to such critical apparatus as could 
be obtained. The atyle of writing adopted in this 
version holds a middle place between the vulgar œl- 
luquial language of the people, which varies in dif- 
ferent districts, and the abstruse modes of expression 
employed in some of their books. It is above the com- 
mon business dialect, but not so much higher as to place 
the subject beyond the reach of any one of common un- 
derstanding. The Old Test. was completed at Khodon, 
in Siberia, in 1840, and during the same vear Messrs. 
Swan and Stallybrass accomplished a fresh translation 
of the New Test. from the original Greek, based on the 
version previously made. An edition of this Testament 
was completed at press in 1846 at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, while a reprint of 
it was undertaken in 1878 by the Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg, under the editorship of Mr. Schiefner, 
in the Mongolian type instead of the Manchu char- 
acter, reducing thereby the size of the book by two 
thirds, This edition was completed at press in 1880, 
under the editorship of Mr. Pozdnieff, professor of Mon- 
golian in the St. Petersburg University, who had taken 
the place of superintendent after the death of professor 
Schiefner. 

II. The Kalmuck, or Western Mongolian, for the Kal- 
mucks of the Don and Volga, in Russia, and Eleuths, 
Kalmucks, and Soungars, of Mongolia. In this dialect 
there exist translations of the gospels of Matthew and 
John and of the Acts of the Apostles, published between 
1815 and 1822. Concerning these efforts of translation 
and the Kalmucks themselves we read the following in 
the annual report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety for the year 1877: “ The Kalmucks are a Mongolian 
tribe, inhabiting the great salt steppe of the province 
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of Astrakhan, about whose mode of life and habits not | he was appointed member of consistory, and died July 


much is known in Western Europe. While it is not | 13, 1881. 


likely that they, at the present time at least, in any 
way answer to the description given of themselves to 
the patriarch Nicon by thirty of their chiefs, as re- 
corded by Macarius, and quoted by dean Stanley in his 
Eustern Church—where, being brought into the pres- 
ence of the patriarch, they are represented as saving to 
him, ‘When we have conquered a man, we cut away 
his nose, and then carve him into pieces and eat him. 
Good Lord, whenever you have any men deserving of 
death, do not trouble yourself about their guilt or pun- 
ishment, but give them us to eat, and you will do us a 
great kindness '—they are certainly in a very low state 
of civilization, even though their chiefs are sometimes 
educated in Russian schovla, Mission work was begun 
among them early in the present century, and by the 
preaching of the Gospel and circulation of the Script- 
ures, parts of which had been translated into Kalmuck 


For forty years he preached in the same 

church with great success. He published eight vol- 

umes of Sermons and a French translation of Hodge's 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. See Lich- 

tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 
Monoism. See MoxaporocY. 


Monson, ABRAHAM, a Jewish savant who flour- 
ished towards the end of the 16th century, was a native 
of Egypt, and died at Constantinople. He wrote me, 
i. e. Decisiones et Responsa, which are incorporated in 
Salomo Cohen’s Decisions (Salonica, 1596) and in those 
of Joseph di Trani (Constantinople, 1641). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii, 3888; Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. iii, 52; Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Montandon, Avausre LAURENT, a French Prot- 
estant theologian, was born at Clermont-Ferrand iu 
1803. He studied at Geneva, was for some time pastor 


by the missionary Conrad Neitz, and others, and subse- ; at Luneray, and accepted a call in 1832 to Paris as pas- 
quently revised by Dr. Schmidt, laboring under the | tor adjunctus. He published Récits de l'Ancien et du 
auspices of the emperor Alexander I, and of the British | Noureuu Testament, and took a great interest in the 
and Foreign Bible Society, a number of conversions | different religious organizations, especially in the work 


took place. But days of trouble and persecution fell 
upon the mission, and in a recent letter the pastor of 
the Moravian settlement of Sarepta, founded with the 
express purpose of evangelizing the Kalmucks, informs 
your agent that at present no thorough knowledge of 
Kalmuck is possessed by any of the brethren. A search 
made in the archives of the village revealed the pres- 
ence of a few copies of the gospels of Matthew and 
John, besides a number of Kalmuck tracts. A copy of 
each of the gospels having been sent by your agent to 
London, specimen pages of a reduced and convenient 
size have been printed by the photographic process. 
These were forwarded to Sarepta, and we now await 
the result of their critical examination by learned Kal- 
mucka, if there be any, and to know the opinions of the 
brethren themselves. Should these be deemed satis- 
factory, and the committee otherwise see fit to pro- 
ceed with the printing of the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular of this tribe, future reports may contain some- 
thing more interesting and instructive about the 
progress of Bible work among its members.” From 
the report for the year 1880 we learn that the agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Suciety at St. Petersburg 
has been authorized to employ M. Pozdnieff and arch- 
priest Smirnoff to translate the gospel of Matthew. M. 
Pozdnieff, as an eminent Kalmuck scholar, will make 
the translation, and archpriest Smirnoff, who lives 
among the Kalmucks, will see that the words and 
idioms are suited to the people. On this plan there is 
reason to hope that an excellent translation will be 
produced, and the question of proceeding with the oth- 
er books of the New Test. will depend on the manner 
in which the gospel of Matthew is received. In the 
report for 1884 we read the gratifying statement that 
the committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
have authorized the publication of an edition of two 
thousand copies of the New Test. prepared by professor 
Pozdnieff. New type has becn cut at the expense of 
the above society and cast at the expense of the academy. 

HI The Southern, or Kalkhus Colloquial In this 
dialect, used in Chinese Mongolia, the gospel of Matthew 
has been translated by the Rev. J. Edkins and Dr. J. 
J. Schereschewsky, aided by a native Lama, and was 
Printed in 1872 under the care of the Rev. J. Edkins, of 
Peking. ‘This is the only part now extant. See Bible 
of Ervery Land, p. 337. 

For the study of the language, see Schmidt, Gram- 
matik der mongolischen Sprache (1831); Zwick, Gram- 
autik der westmongolischen Sprache (1851); Castren, 
Versuch einer burjulischen Sprachlehre (1857). (B. P.) 

Monod, Horace, an eminent French Protestant 
minister, the youngest son of Jean (q. v.), was born in 
Paris, Jan. 20, 1814. He studied at Lausanne and Stras- 
burg, and in 1838 was deacon at Marseilles, In 1842 


of the Bible Society, to which he rendered great ser- 
vices. Montandon died in 1876. (B. P.) 


Montefiore, Sir Mosrs, a Jewish philanthropist, 
was born Oct. 24, 1784. He was an opulent merchant 
of London, and was successively knighted and raised to 
a baronetcy for his public labors; having served as 
sheriff of London in 1837, and also high-sheriff of Kent. 
He went in 1840 on a benevolent mission to the East, 
and on others in 1840 and 1867, in behalf of his op- 
pressed brethren. In the latter year he founded a Jew- 
ish college at Ramsgate. In 1875 he visited Jerusalem 
the seventh time. He died at Ramagate, July 28, 1885. 
See his Centenary Biography, by Lucien Wolf (Lond. 
1884; N. Y. 1885); The American Hebrew, Oct. 9, 1885. 


Montet, Josern, a French Protestant theologian, 
was born at Milhau, Avevron, in 1790. He studied at 
Lausanne and Geneva, and was made a licentiate of 
theo..gy at the latter place, on presenting Disputatio 
Theolog. de Authentia Librorum Novi Testamenti, in 1813, 
In 1814 he was called as pastor to Réalmont, Tarn; in 
1820 he was made professor of Church history at Montau- 
ban, and dean of the faculty in 1835. In 1865 he re- 
tired from active duty, and died Feb. 24, 1878. See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Montfort, Sect at. Inthe lith century a mystic 
Christian sect appeared in the north of Italy, having its 
headquarters at Montfort, in the neighborhood of Turin. 
Their presiding officer was one Gerhard, who was called 
upon by Heribert, archbishop of Milan, to give an ac- 
count of his doctrines. They were considered heretics, 
and subjected to great persecution, which they bore with 
the spirit of martyrs; but the sect made little progress. 


Montgomery, RosrrRT, a distinguished English 
missionary, was born at Bangor, Aug. 19,1811. He stud- 
ied at Edinburgh, was licensed by his presbytery about 
the end of 1841, and a few weeks afterwards was set 
apart for the mission to India. In 1843 he was stationed 
at Poorbunder, on the western coast, and three years 
later was transferred to Surat. He early acquired a 
scholarly knowledge of Gujarati, into which he trans- 
lated the Epistle to the Romans and the prophecy of 
Isaiah; likewise two little volumes by Dr. Barth, en- 
titled, Scripture Stories of the Old and New Testament, 
He also prepared a Dictionary, English and Gujarati, 
which stands now as a help to all students of that lan- 
guage. He wrote several hymns, three of which are 
included in the Gujarati Book of Praise. When he 
returned in broken health in 1876, advantage was taken 
of his presence to appoint him moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was one of the delegates at the 
general missionary conference in London in 1879. 
Montgomery died in November, 1880. (B. P.) 


— — — — — — — —— —— — — — — — 
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Moodie, WiıLuiam, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, who died June 11, 1811, in the fifty-third year 
of his age, was one of the ministers of St. Andrew's 
Church, Edinburgh, from 1787, and professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages in the University from 1798. 
He was a man of considerable literary acquirements, 
very popular as a preacher, and the author of several 
works, A volume of his Sermons has been published, 
to which is prefixed a biography of the author (Edin- 
burgh, 1813, 8vo0). See Fusti Eccles. Scoticune, i, 73, 


Moody, Jons, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Dauphin County, Pa., July 4,1776. After grad- 
uating from Princeton College, in 1796, he studied the- 
ology with Rev. James Snodgrass, and was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Carlisle in 1801. In 1803 he was 
ordained by the same presbytery pastor of Middle Spring, 
where he remained until his death, in 1857. During 
the latter years of his life he was unable to perform his 
ministerial work. He was a laborious, faithful, and suc- 
cessful pastor. See Alexander, Princ. Col. 18th Cent. 


Moore, John L., D.D., a pioneer Baptist minister, 
was born in Lewis County, N Y., Feb. 17, 1803. He was 
converted at the age of twenty-two; graduated from the 
Hamilton Institute in 1831; was ordained the same year 
at Watertown; visited and preached in several of the 
larger towns of Ohio, under the direction of the Home 
Mission Society; and in 1834 settled in Piqua, in that 
state, spending half his time with a new church at Troy. 
Next he was pastor at Dayton for two years, and then, 
for eight vears, was in the service of the Ohio Conven- 
tion, acting a part of the time as an agent of the college 
at Granville, now Denison University. After a short 
pastorate in Springfield, he devoted himself to promot- 
ing the interests of the theological seminary at Fair- 
mount, In 1855 he became an exploring missionary in 
Ohio, and finally gave up public life, preaching occa- 
sionally. He died in Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 23, 1878. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p.812. (J. C. S.) 


Moore, Smith William, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born Nov. 1, 
1818, in North Carolina. He was converted in 1837, 
and entered Randolph-Macon College in 1838, but was 
obliged to leave a few months before graduation, He 
then taught school in Tennessee for two years, preaching 
in the meanwhile, and joined the Tennessee Conference 
in 1844, when he was ordained deacon. From 1849 to 
1852 he was professor in the Female Institute at Athens, 
Ala., when he was elected president, which position he 
resigned in 1853 to accept the vice-presidency of La 
Grange College. After a few months he resigned this 
position, and being transferred’ to Memphis Conference, 
became president of Bascom Female Seminary, a position 
he retained several years. One year he was agent of 
the Book and Tract Society, and at the same time one 
of the editors of the conference paper, Christian A dvo- 
cate. In 1866 he was appointed president of Andrew 
College at Trenton, Tenn., where he continued four years. 
The remainder of his life was given to the itinerancy, 
his last appointment being Central Church, Memphis, 
in 1879. He died at Brownsville, Sept. 2, 1880. Dr. 
Moore was a polished scholar, skilled theologian, and 
faithful Christian. His preaching was clear, strong, 
instructive, and impressive. He was generous, kind, 
studious, praverful, laborious, pure in heart, chaste in 
speech, consistent in life, catholic as well as evangelical, 
and profoundly earnest as a minister of the gospel. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. F. Church 
South, 1880, p. 167, 


Moore, Thomas Verner, D.D., a Presbyterian 
Minister, was born in Newville, Pa., Feb. 1, 1818. He 
graduated from Dickinson College in 1838; became 
agent for the Pennsylvania Colonization Society ; grad- 
uated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1842; 
was ordained pastor at Carlisle the same vear; was set- 
tled at Greencastle in 1845; the First Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1847; editor of the Central Presbyterian, 
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and pastor of First Church, Nashville, Tenn., in 1869, 
and died there, Aug. 5, 1871. He was moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1867. His chief published works 
are, Commentury on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 
(N. Y. 1856) :—Eridences of Christtuntty : — Occasional 
Sermons. His contributions to religious journals were 
numerous, See Gen. Cat.of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, 
p. 124; Nevin, Presb. Eacyclop. s. v. 

Morabites, a Mohammedan sect found chiefly in 
Africa. They were founded about the 8th century by 
Mohaidin, the last son of Hossein, who was the grandson 
of Mohammed. ‘hey live in sequestered places, like 
monks, either separately or in small communities; are 
verv licentious in their habits, and follow many prac- 
tices utterly opposed to the Koran. 

Moraht, Apouri, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Nov. 28, 1805, at Hamburg. He studied 
at Halle and Gottingen, and for nine years acted as 
teacher at his native place. In 1838 he was deacon at 


. Mölln, in the duchy of Lauenburg, in 1846 pastor, and 


died Dec. 6, 1884. He published, Versuch einer Metho- 
dik des Keligionsunterrichtes (2d ed. Merseburg, 1833): 
—llarfenklange, eine Sammlung christlicher Gedichte 
(Ltineburg, 1840), besides a number of sermons. See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol.ii, 908; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, vii, 296. (B. P.) 

Moravia, ANDREW Dk, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Moray from 1224 to 1242, in which year he died. 
This prelate laid the foundation of that magnificent 
church which was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
ordered to be the cathedral church of Moray forever. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 138. 

Moray, David, a Scotch prelate, was consecrated 
bishop of the see of Moray in 1299, at Avignon. He 
died Jan. 20, 1826. This prelate founded the Scots 
College at Paris in 1325. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 140. 

Moray, Gilbert, a Scotch prelate, was consecrated 
bishop of the see of Caithness in 1222. He died at 
Scrabister in 1245, after having built and consecrated 
the cathedral church of Caithness, at Dornoch. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 207. 


Mordvinian Version. 
OF. 

Morgan, W., D.D.,a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born in Pembrokeshire in 1801, He studied at Aber- 
gavenny, was ordained pastor of a small church in 
Holyhead, April 19, 1825, and died Sept. 15, 1872. See 
(Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1873, p. 267. (J.C. S) 

Mirikofer, Jowann Kart, a Swiss theologian, 
was bom at Frauenfeld, Switzerland, in 1799. In 1830 
he was rector of the city-school of his birthplace, in 
1858 pastor at Gottlieben, in 1870 at Winterthur, and 
died at Zurich, Oct. 17, 1877. He is the author of, Die 
schweizerische Literatur des achtzehuten Juhrhunderts 
(Leipsic, 1861) :— Bilder aus dem kirchlichen Leben der 
Schweiz (1864) :—Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen 
Quellen (1867-69, 2 vols.):—Johann Jacob Rrettager 
(Zurich, 1874) : — Geschichte der evangelischen F licht- 
linge tn der Schweiz (1876). See Lichtenberger, Enr- 
cyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Morning Hymn. Inthe Apostolical Constitutions 
mention is made of a hymn for the morning, which is 
there, however, called the morning prayer. Other 
writers term it the hymn, the angelical hymn, and the 
great doxology. It ran in these words: “Glory be to 
God on high, on earth peace, guod will towards meu. 
We praise thce, we laud thee, we bless thee, we glorify 
thee, we worship thee by the great High Priest, thee 
the true God, the only begotten, whom no one can ap- 
proach, for thy great glory. O Lord, heavenly king, 
God the Father Almighty: Lord God, the Father of 
Christ, the immaculate Lamb, who taketh away the sin 
of the world, receive our prayer, thou that sittest upon 
the cherubims. For thou only art holy, thou only, Lord 
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Jesus, the Christ of God, the God of every created 
being, and our King. By whom unto thee be glory, 
bonor, and adoration.” ‘This hymn was used daily in 
tbe ancient morning service, and is still used in the 
modern Greek Church. 

Morrison, Jonn Hunter, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Wallkill Township, Orange Co., 
N. Y., June 29, 1806. He studied at Bloomfield Acad- 
emy, N.J.; graduated from Princeton College in 1834; 
and from the theological seminary there in 1837; and 
was urdained the same year. Soon after, he sailed for 
India, and thenceforward bis whole ministerial life was 
spent in the foreign missionary work, in connection with 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, including 
two brief visits to his native land. During one of these, 

«in 1863, he was elected moderator of the General As- 
sembly. It was at his suggestion, while in India, that. 
the first week of January was set apart for united praver 
for the conversion of the world to Christ. He lived 
and labored successively at Allahabad, Agra, Sabathu, 
Simla, Ambala, Lahore, Rawal Pindi, Dehra Doon, and 
died at the last-named place, Sept. 16,1881. Dr. Mor- 
rison was a man of rare devotion to his work. See 
Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1882, p 86. 


Morse, Intrepip, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector of St. Paul’s Church, in Steuben- 
ville, O., for many vears, until 1865, when he removed 
to Gambier. He died Feb. 15, 1866. See Prot, Episc. 
Almanac, 1867, p. 101. 


Moras, Jamuns, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Newburyport, Mass., Oct. 25, 1779. 
After acquiring the rudiments of an education at the 
public schools of his native town, he commenced to 
learn the joiner's trade; but in his seventeenth year 
entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1800, He 
taught the grammar-school in Bruokline after leaving 
college, and began the study of theology. Soon after, 
he was employed as lay-reader at Cambridge, and some 
time later completed his theological course under bishop 
Bass. He was ordained dea- 
con, July 3, 1803; became 
assistant to the bishop in St. 
Paul's Church; in Novem- 
ber following rector; and 
died in that position, April 
26, 1842. Among his liter- 
ary remains are a number 
of published sermons, ad- 
dresses, etc. See Sprague, 
Arnals of the Amer. Pulpit, B 
v, 492, 

Mortar, a broad bowl 
of brass, latten, or copper, 
either with a pricket for a 
thick lighted taper, or else 
filled with a mixture of per- 
fumed wax and oil, in which 
a broad wick was kept burn- 


j i - Mortar at St. Mary Magda- 
— ————— len College, Oxſord. 


Mosche, GABRIEL CHRISTIAN BENJAMIN, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born at Grossen- 
Erich, in the principality of Schwarzburg - Sonders- 
hausen, March 28, 1723. He studied at Jena, and for 
some time assisted his father in the ministry. In 1748 
he waa preacher at Erfurt, and lecturer at the university, 
in 1759 superintendent at Arnstadt. in 1773 preacher at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and died Feb.8,1791. He pnb- 
lished, De Anno Seragesimo Judæis Sacro (Jena, 1744): 
—De Summa Summi Numinis Sapientia in Dilectu Le- 
gatorum (Erfurt, 1750):— Commentatio de Contemplatione 
Mortis Atque Resurrectiunis Jesu Christi Erga Hominis 
Amor (ibid. 1758) :— De Reditu Christi in Vitam (Arn- 
stadt, 1759) :— Triplex Gloria Calestis Magnitudo (ibid. 
1768), besides a number of sermons and ascetical works. 
See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner des achtzehnten 
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und neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit. i, 192; ii, 196,291. (B. P.) 

Moslems, a name derived from the Arabic verb 
saluma, to be devoted to God, and applied to those who 
believe in the Koran, and who, in the Mohammedan 
sense, form the body of the faithful. 


Motu Version or THE SCRIPTURES. The Motu 
is a dialect spoken by the natives round Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, hence It is also called the Port Moresby or 
New Guinea dialect. ‘The Rev. J. Chalmers translated 
the first three gospels, and of these the gospel of Mark 
has been carefully revised by the Rev. W. G. Lawes, 
and an edition of five hundred copies was printed at 
Sydney during the vear 1881 by the New South Wales 
Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Mr. Lawes, who is preparing other portions for the press, 
savs, concerning the gospel of Mark: “ This is the first 
portion of the Scriptures translated into any language 
of south-east New Guinea. The Dutch missionaries at 
Doreby, at the extreme north-west of the island, I 
think, translated a portion into the language spoken 
there, but, with that possible exception, this is the be- 
ginning of the work of translation on New Guinea.” 
From the report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety for 1883, we learn that the gospel of Mark, which 
has been circulated, is more widely read than was ex- 
pected. The gospels of Matthew and Luke were also 
revised by Mr. Lawes, and printed at Sydney in 1882, 
while the gospel of John, which he translated himself, 
was published in 1884, (B. P.) 


Moulinié, Cuarces Eriesse FRANÇOIS, a Swiss 
Protestant theologian, was born July 23, 1757. He 
studied at his birthplace, Geneva, and was ordained 
in 1781. In 1793 he was pastor at Saconnet, in 1794 
at Dardagny, and from 1795 to 1829 at Geneva. He 
died Aug. 3, 1836. Moulinié was a prolific writer, who 
left seventeen volumes in manuscript to the library of 
the ministers’ association at Geneva. Of his published 
works are to be mentioned, Lait de la Parole (1789), a 
catechism :— Notice sur les Lirres A pocryphes del Ancien 
Testament (1828). See Gautier, Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ecrits de M.le Pasteur Moulinié, in the Chrétien Eran- 
geligue of Lausanne, 1866, p. 535 sy.. 648 sq.; Henri de 
Goltz, Genere Religieuse au dir-neuvieme Siecle, p. 122; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Moultan (or Wuch or Ooch) Version oF THE 
Scriptures, This dialect is spoken north of Sindh, 
between the Indus, Chenaub, and Gharra rivers. There 
exists a version of the New Test, in that dialect, which 
was printed at Serampore in 1819. (B. P.) 


Mozah is probably represented by the modern 
Khurbet Beit- Mizza, situated one mile north of Kuloni- 
goh (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, iii, 17; comp. 
Conder, Tent Work, i, 25). , 

Mpongwe Version oF THe SCRIPTURES. The 
Mpongwe is spoken by a West-African tribe, for which 
various detached portions of the Scriptures have been 
translated by the missionaries of the American Board 
of Missions, and several editions of these portions of the 
Old and New Test. have been issued by the American 
Bible Society. (B. P.) 


Mücke, Aucust Puittr, a Reformed theologian of 
Germany, was born May 29, 1783. In 1805 he was ap- 
pointed pastor of the Reformed Church in Accum, the 
only Reformed congregation in Oldenburg, and cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth anniversary in 1880, He died 
Feb. 13, 1882, being at the time the Nestor of the Prot- 
estant clergy of Germany. He published, Dte Dog- 
matik des 19. Jahrhunderts (Gotha, 1861) :— Die heutige 

"ntonscontrorerse, etc. ( Leipsic, 1872) :— Das aposto- 
lische Glauubensbekenntniss (Berlin, 1873). (B. P.) 

Muenscher, Josern, D. D., an Episcopal minister, 
was born at Providence, R. I., Dec. 21, 1798. of German 
descent. He graduated from Brown University in 


MUHLENBERG 


1821, studied one year at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and was admitted to priest’s orders March 13, 
1825, his first parish being South Leicester, now Roch- 
dale, Mass., where he remained until 1827, when he be- 
came rector of St. John’s Church, Northampton. For 
two years (1831-33) he was rector of Trinity Church, 
Saco, Me., and then was professor of sacred literature 
in the Episcopal Seminary at Gambier, Ohio, From 
1841 to 1854 he was rector of St. Paul’s Church at Mt. 
Vernon, and remained at that place without parochial 
charge until his death, Feb. 16, 1884. Dr. Muenscher 
had a decided musical taste, and in 1839 published 
Church Choir, a collection of sacred music. For sev- 
eral vears he was editor of the Gambier Observer and 
the Western Episcopalian, and contributed largely to 
theological reviews and religious periodicals. In 1865 


he published a Manual of Biblical Interpretation, in | 
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| in Alexandria, Va., where he died, Aug. 8, 1820. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 516. 

Muir, John, a famous Sanscrit scholar, was born at 
Glasgow in 1810. He studied at his native place, and 
in 1828 went to Bengal in the service of the East India 
Company, where he interested himself in the moral and 
religious welfare of the natives, and for this purpose 
published, among other works, in 1839, A Sketch of the 
Argument for Christianity agutnst Hinduiem, and Fr- 
amination of Relijions. In 1853 he returned to bis ni- 
tive country. He died March 8, 1882, at Edinburgh. 

, Muir's main work is Original Sanscrit Tezts, on the Ori- 

| gin and History of the People of India, their Keligion and 

| /natitutions (Lond. 1868-73, 5 vols.), which is indispensa- 

| ble for the student of ancient Hind life and thought, 
dealing principally, as it does, with the Vedic period of , 

Indian literature. The first volume discusses the le- 


1866 a Revised Version of the Book of Proverbs, in 1870, gendary accounts of the origin of the caste; the second, 
. r r. by 9 | Pe ee . . 2 
guage. See Necrology of Brown Untrersity, 1883-84. ions of HindQ writers on the Vedas; the fourth, the 


(J.C. S.) 


Muhlenberg, Wittram Aucustvus, D.D., LL.D., 
a distinguished Protestant Episcopal clergyman, great- 
grandson of Dr. Henry Melchior, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 16, 1796. He entered the University of 
Pennsylvania when but fourteen vears of age, and grad- 
uated in 1814. Having pursued a course of theological 
study, he became a clergyman in the Episcopal Church 
in 1817, and for five years was assistant rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, being associated with 
bishop White. In 1821 he became rector of St. James’ 
Church in Lancaster; in 1828, principal of St. Paul's 
College in Flushing, L. I. ; in 1846, rector of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, in the city of New York; in 
1858, superintendent and pastor of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York (which he was largely instrumental in found- 
ing, as also the church village of St. Johnland, on Long 
Island), holding this office until his death, April 8, 
1877. In 1824 there appeared in the Episcopal Re- 
corder, of Philadelphia, his admirable hymn, entitled, 
“E would not live alway,” which has been incorporated 
into nearly every standard church hymn-book. Many 


contrast between Vedic and later Hindd theology; and 
the tifth, the cosmological and mythological conceptions 
of the Indians in the Vedic age. (B. P.) 
Muirhead, Axprew, a Scotch prelate, was first rec- 
| tor of Codzow, and next preferred to the see of Glasgow 
in 1455. He was one of the commissioners who went 
to England in 1462, in order to negotiate a truce be- 
tween the two nations. He died Nov. 20, 1473. This 
prelate founded the vicars of the choir at Glasgow, and 
beautitied the cathedral, He also established a hos- 
pital, which he dedicated to St. Nicholas. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 252. 
Mullens, Jos«rn, D.D.,an English Congregational 
minister, was born in London, Sept. 2, 1820. He gave 
his heart to the Saviour at the age of fifteen, and joined 
the Church a year later. He was educated at Cowanil 
' College, and in 1841 graduated B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of London. In 1842 he was accepted for service 
by the London Missionary Society. He then studied 
for a time in Edinburgh University. He was ordained 
| Sept. 5, 1843, and sailed for India on the 9th. On his 
arrival at Calcutta he entered the institution at Bhow- 


r 





years afterwards, when he was the editor of the Ervan- anipore, and in 1846 became pastor of the native church 
gelicul Catholic, Dr. Muhlenberg explained the circum- | there, in which office he continued fur twenty years 


stances of its history. He was the author of, Church | He rendered important service to the society by the 


Foetry (1823): — Music of the Church (1852): — The 
People’s Psalter (1858). His life was devoted to pub- 
lic labors of Christian evangelism and philanthropy. 
See his Life and Work, by Anne Ayres (N. Y. 1880). 
(J. C. S.) 


Muühlhäusser, Cari, Acoust, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1825, at Kleinkems, in 
Baden. He studied at Heidelberg, was for some time 
vicar and deacon at Carlsruhe, and in 1852 pastor 
at Sulzfeld. In 1857 he was called as member of the 
ecclesiastical council to Heidelberg, but retired in 1864, 
when the liberal party had obtained its influence upon 
ecclesiastical affairs. He went as pastor to Wilferdin- 
gen, where he died Jan. 20, 1881. Muhthiiusser seemed 
to have been predestinated to be the leader of the 
Christian party of his country. Everywhere his coun- 
se] was asked for, and his work was appreciated by the 
Bonn University, which honored him with the doctor- 
ate of divinity. He published, Die christliche Welt- 
anschauung (Heilbronn, 1876): Christenthum und die 
Presse (ibid. eod. ): — he also edited R. Rothe’s Erste 
Brief Joharnis pruktisch erklärt (Wittenberg, 1878). 
(B. P.) 

Muir, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Cumnock, Scotland, April 12,1757. After the 
usual course of classical and philosophical studies at the 
University of Glasgow, at which he graduated in 1776, 
he prosecuted his theological studies at Edinburgh. In 
1781 he was ordained an evangelist and sent to Ber- 
inuda, in 1785 joined the New Brunswick Presbytery, 
and in 1789 became pastor of the Presbyterian Church 


collection of carefully prepared statistica In 1866 he 
returned to England to assist Dr. Tidman in the foreign 
secretaryship of the society. This office he held till 
his death. In 1870 he visited America to attend the 
annual meeting of the American Board of Foreign Mis 
‘sions. In 1873 he visited Madagascar in the interest 
of the mission there. While making a journey to the 
| heart of Africa to establish the mission at Tanyanvika 
he died, July 10, 1878, Dr. Mullens is the author of, 
Twelre Months in Madagascar (Lond. 1873) :— Vedar- 
tism, Brahmanism, and Christianity : — Religious Aspects 
of Hindtism: — Missions in India, and several other 
works on missionary subjecta, See (Lond.) Cong. Fear- 
book, 1880, p. 342. 

Miiller, Alexander, a Roman Catholic canonist 
of Germany, who was born at Zell in 1780, and died at 
Mayence in 1844, is the author of, Encyklopädisches 
Handbuch des gesummten in Deutschland Kirchenrechis 
(Erfurt, 1829-82, 2 vols.) :—Ueber die Nothwendigkett 
der Reorganisation des Corpus Evungelicum (Leipsic, 
1830):—Dus Christenthum nach seiner Pfluntunq und 
Ausbreitung, ete, (1831) :—Hauptcharakter und Grund- 
Sehler des römischen Katholicismus (cod.):— Febromas 
der Neue (1838) :— Der Erzbischof ron Koln in Oppost- 
tion mit dem preussischen Staatsoberhaupte, etc. (eml. 2 
vols.). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 335; ii, 909; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 581; ii,5,11. (B. P.) 

Müller, Christian Gottfried, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Dec. 28, 1747, at Zoblits, 
near Marienburg. In 1780 he was rector at Schleitz, 
in 1786 at Naumburg, in 1788 at Zeitz, and died Aug 
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10, 1819, leaving, De Usu Versionis Vulgate (Schieitz, | preached his last sermon in Gottingen (March, 1835), 
1782-85):— Formula Augustane Confess, (Leipsic, | Lücke, in behalf of the university, presented him with 
1808) :-—Reformationsgeschichte der Stadt Zeitz (1817) : | the degree of doctor of divinity. The contributions 
—Observatt. in 5 Locau Cypriani (Gera, 1777). See | which Müller made to the Studien und Kritiken after 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Jit. i, 109, 320, 802, 906; | 1833 prepared the way for the work which has immor- 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 405. (B. P.) talized his name, Die christliche Lehre von der Sünde 


Müller, Johann Georg (1), a Roman Catholic | (Engl. transl. The Christian Doctrine of Sin, Edinburgh, 
prelate of Germany, was born at Coblentz, Oct. 15, 1798, | 1877, 2 vols.), of which several editions have been pub- 
He studied at different universities, took holy orders in | lished, In 1839 Müller accepted a call to Halle, where, 
1821, and received the degree of doctor of theology in ' With Pholuck, he became the chief centre of attraction 
1827. In the same year he was professor of Church to the students, In 1850 he founded, in connection 
history and canon .law at the clerical seminary in! With Neander and Nitzsch, the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
Treves, in 1847 was elected bishop of Munster, and died | Aristi. Wissenschaft und christliches Leben, to which he 
in 1870. He published, Ueber die Aechtheit der zwei | contributed many valuable articles, which, for the most 
ersten Kapitel des Evangeliums nach Matthäus (Treves, | Patt, have appeared in his Dogmatische Abhandlungen 
1830) :— Die bildlichen Darstellungen im Sanctuarium der | (Bremen, 1870). In the SUES of 1878 he resigned 
christlichen Kirchen (ibid. 1835). See Winer, Handbuch | bis professorship, and died Sept. 27 of the same year. 
der theol. Lit. i, 86, 636; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, VI6. A provision of his will stipulated that all his manu- 


(B. P.) 

Müller, Johann Georg (2), a Swiss theologian, 
was born at Basle in 1800, and died there in 1875, doc- 
tor and professor of theology. He published, Blicke in 
die Bibel, etc. (Winterthur, 1828-30; new ed. 1840) :— 
Ueber die Terteskritik der Schriften des Juden Philo 
(Basle, 1839):—Des Juden Philo Buch von der Welt- 
schopfung ( Berlin, 1841) :—the art. Philo in the first edi- 
tion of Herzogs Real-Encyklop.: — Die messianischen 
Erwartungen des Juden Philo (Basle, 1870) :— Erklärung 
des Barnabasbricfes (Leipsic, 1869). After his death 
Riggenbach and Orelli published Des Fluvius Josephus 
Schrift gegen den Apion. Tert und Erklärung (Basle, 
1877). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 916; Farst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 406. (B. P.) 

Miiller, Johann Tobias Immanuel, a Luther- 
an theologian of Germany, was born in 1804, and died 
Aug. 19, 1884, at Fürth, dean and Church counsellor. 
He edited Veit Dietrich’s IHauspostille (Nördlingen, 
1845), and is best known by his edition of Das evange- 
lische Konkordienbuch, etc. (Stuttgart, 1860 and often). 
(B. P.) 

Müller, Julius, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, and brother of Karl Ottfried (q. v.), was born at 
Brieg, in Silesia, April 10, 1801. He studied jurispru- 
dence at Breslau and Göttingen, according to the wish 
of his father, and at both universities Miller's disserta- 
tions gained prizes, so that in 1871 the faculty at Göt- 
tingen made him doctor of laws. But the ideal of a 
higher life was presenting itself to his mind, and he 
betook himself to the study of theology at Göttingen. 
He soon felt that the then Göttingen theology could not 
satisfy him, and so returned to Breslau, in 1822, to con- 
tinue his theological studies. While Tholuck was on a 
visit to Breslau, Muller, at the suggestion of a friend, 
visited him. He afterwards carried on a correspondence 
with Tholuck, whose personality, rather than theology, 
influenced him. In the spring of 1823, Muller, by the 
urgent advice of Tholuck, went to Berlin, where Strauss, 
Neander, and Tholuck, but not Schliermacher, met the 
demands of his heart and mind. In 1825 he was called 
to the pastorate of Schönbrunn and Rosen, near Streh- 
len. Here he wrote his Zur Beurtheilung der Schrift: 
die katholische Kirche Schlesiens ( Breslau, 1827). A 
second edition was soon called for. Soon after, he came 
into conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities, by re- 
fusing to introduce the new liturgy, and in May, 1830, 
announced this as his final decision to the “ consistori- 
um.” His official relations to the Church were thus en- 
dangered; but he was happily delivered from the in- 
convenience of a removal from his pastorate by a call, 
in 1831, to Göttingen. as university-preacher, with the 
promise of a professorship as soon as he should publish 
a leamed book. In 1832 he commenced his academical 
eareer by publishing Lutheri de Prædestinatione et Li- 
bero Arbitrio Doctrina. He soon was made professor. 
In 1834 an urgent call as professor of systematic theol- 
ogy to Marburg could not be refused, and when Maller 


scripts should be destroyed. His works, besides those 
already mentioned, are De Miruculorum Jesu Christi 
Natura et Necessitate (Marburg, 1839) :— Lutheri et 
Calvini Sententiæ de Sacra Cana Inter se Comparate 
(Halle, 1853) :—De erungelische Union, thr Wesen und 
gottliches Recht (Berlin, 1854), besides several volumes 
of sermons, See Schulze, Dr. Julius Miller (Bremen, 
1879); Zum Geddchtniss an Dr. Julius Müller (ibid. 
1878); Kähler, Dr. Julius Müller, der hallesche Dog- 
matiker (Halle, 1878); Plitt- Herzog, Real- Encyklop, - 
8. v.; Schwarz, Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie 
(3d ed.), p. 363 sq.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 917. (B. P.) 
Münch, Ernst HERMANN JOSEPH von, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic historian of Germany, was 
born at Rheinfelden, Oct. 25, 1798. He studied at 
Freiburg, was in 1819 teacher at Aarau, in 1824 pro- 
fessor at Freiburg, in 1828 professor of Church history 
and canon Jaw at Liege. In 1831 he accepted a call 
to Stuttgart as librarian to the king, and died June 9, 
1841, He published, Die //eerzuge des christlichen Eu- 
ropa wider die Osmanen (Basle, 1822-26, 5 vols.) :— 
Franz von Sickingen's Thaten (Stuttgart, 1827-29, 3 
vols.) :—Samnilung aller älteren und neueren Konkordate 
(1880-31, 2 vols.) :— Geschichte des Monchthums (1828, 
2 vols.) :—A Uyemeine Geschichte der katholischen Kirche 
838): — R Zustände und katholische Kirchen- 





Jragen (eod.) :—Denkwiirdigkeiten zur politischen Re- 
Sormations- und Siltengeschichte, ete. (1839) : — A lige- 
meine Geschichte der neuesten Zeit (1833-35, 6 vols.). 
See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit, i, 696, 701, 747; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 920; especially the author's 
Erinnerungen und Studien aus den ersten 87 Jahren 
eines deutschen Gelehrten (Carlsruhe, 1836-88, 8 vols.). 
(B. P.) 

München, Nico.avs, a Roman Catholic canonist, 
who died at Cologne, Jan. 29, 1881, doctor of theology 
and cathedral-provost, is the author of, Veber die Be- 
strafung der Geistlichen nach dem Entwurfe des Straf- 
gesetzbuches für Preussen (Cologne, 1848) :— Die Amts- 
entfernung der Geistlichen (ibid. eod.) :—Das kanonische 
ee und Strafrecht (2d ed. 1878, 2 vols.). 
(B. P.) 


Miinchmeyer, Avucust FRIEDRICH OTTO, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born in 1807. He 
studied at Göttingen and Berlin, was pastor at Katlen- 
burg, in Hanover, and finally at Buer, near Osnabritck. 
He died Nov. 7, 1882. Munchmeyer belonged to the 
orthodox party in the Lutheran Church, and published, 
Gedenkbuch für Konfirmanden (12th ed. 1882) :—as 
A mt des Neuen Testaments nach des Lehre der Schrift und 
der Bekenntnisse (Osterode, 1853) :— Das Dogma ron der 
sichtbaren und unsichtbaren Kirche (Hanover, 1854) :— 
Zur Kirchenregimentsfrage (ibid. 1862) :—Huschke und 
Mejer (1864) :— Die Offenburung St, Johannis (1870) :— 
Harfenkldnge (1855). See Zuchold, Bibh Theol. ii, 921. 
(B. P.) 


Mupier, Davin, a Protestant theologian of Geneva, 
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was born in 1798. He studied at his birthplace, and | moderator of the Old School General Assembly in the 
was admitted to the ministry in 1819 on presenting De | same year. Dr. Musgrave took a prominent part in 
Evangelio Primitivo. In the same vear he went to | the convention which met in Philadelphia in 1867, com- 
Havre and then to Paris. In the latter place he made posed of delegates from both branches of the Presbyterian 
the acquaintance of Cousin, and Jean Monod. In 1825 | Church, the object of which was to promote the reunion 
Munier was called to Chene, in the neighborhood of | of the two. He was a delegate to the First General 
Geneva, and in 1826 he commenced his lectures on the | Council of the Presbyterian Church in Edinburgh in 
New Test. at the theological faculty at Geneva, where | 1879. He was also president of the Presbyterian His- 
he was rector from 1832 to 1837. In 1853 he founded | torical Society. Dr. Musgrave was a man of warm at- 
The Société des Protestants, and took a lively interest | tachments and strong convictions, honest in bis views, 
in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the Church. | and fearless in maintaining them. He died at Phila- 
His public life has been divided into three periods: | delphia, Aug. 24, 1882. See Necral. Report of Princeton 
from 1825 to 1847 a partisan in the Church and the | Theol. Sem, 1883, p. 22. (W. P. 5.) 
academy: from 1847 to 1862 a religious conciliator;; Wuskolkee (or Creek) Version oF tHe SCRIPT- 
from 1862 to 1872 a laborious veteran, He died Oct. | vres, The Muskokee is spoken by the Creek Indians, 
9, 1872, His discourses were on The P arables (1838) : | who possess in their vernacular the gospels of Matthew 
— The Miracles (1841) :— The Reading of the Bible | and John, the epistles of John, James, Titus, and Ephe- 
(1850) :— The Dicinity of Christianity in History (1853), ! sians—all published since 1868 by the American Bible 
etc. See De la Rive, in the Journal de Genace; Lichten- | Society. Iu 1879 the printing of the Acts of the Apostles 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) | was commenced at the New York Bible House. (B. P.) 
Murch, Wreutam Harnis, D.D., an English Bap-| Mussard, Pierre, a French Protestant theologian, 
tist minister, was born at Honiton, Devon, May 17, 1784. | was born at Geneva in 1627, where he also studied 
He was baptized in May, 1802, by Rev. Dr. Rippon, and | theology. Tn 1654 he was ordained, was in 1656 min- 
united with the Carter Lane Church, Loudon, Sub- | ister at Lyons, and attended the national synod at Lou- 
sequently he became assistant pastor with the cele- | gun (1659-1660). In 1669 he was president of the 
brated John Foster, and then sole pastor of the Church | provincial synod held at Is-sur-Thil, and in 1675 he 
at Sheppard's Barton, Frome. In 1827 he was appoint- | accepted a call as pastor of the French Church at Lon- 














ed president and theological tutor at Stepney College, | don. He died in 1686. Besides two volumes of ser- 
London. In 1844 he resigned his post on account of | mons and other minor works, he published Les Confor- 
ill-health, and a year afterwards became pastor of the | mivés des Cérémonies Modernes (Leyden, 1667 ; new ed. 
Church in Rickmansworth, Herts, where he remained | Amsterdam, 1744; a German transl. was published at 
till 1851. After preaching in and around London for a | Leipsic, 1695). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 


few years he removed, in 1856, to Bath, where he died, | 624; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
July 12, 1859. See (Lond.) Buptist Hand-book, 1861, |. y, (B. P.) 


p. 100. (J. C. S.) is 
an-B Version. See BEXGALI 
Murray, Andrew, a Scotch prelate, was elected mas eerie engali Versio — 


bishop of the see of Koss in 1213, but refused to be con- 
secrated. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 185. Poco Or SELF.. -See Bony, Muritarios 


Murray, George, D.D., a bishop of the Church : : 
: — Muurling, Wirurat, a Dutch theologian, who died 
of England, the second son of lord George Murray, bish- at the Hague, Dec. 9, 1882, doctor of theology, was 


op of St. David’s, was born in 1784. He was educated iene 
at Christ Church, Oxford. graduating B.A. in 1806. In professor of theology ay, Groningen; and one of Phe fount, 
ers of the Groningen school. In later years he be- 


1814 he was consecrated bishop of Sudor and Man, and came the leader of the so- called liberal thenloesans 


in 1827 was transferred to the diocese of Rochester, p : : 
Ne . . * . o. | He published, besides, a work on Practical Thevlogy 
which was then but a small bishopric, comprising nine (2d ed. 1860, 2 vols, ):—Oratio de Wesseli Ganforti 


ty-six benefices; but under the administration of bishop . ‘ f 
: i (Amsterdam, 1840), and a series of essays in the Gror- 
Murray the number was augmented to tive hundred and ingen periodical Waarheid en Liefde. (B. P.) 


sixty-four. He died Feb. 16, 1860, being at the time . 
the senior of the English bishops. He was achurch-| Muzel, Pniupr Lupwic, a Reformed theologian 
man of the old school, and held himself aloof from ex- | of Germany, was born Nov. 24, 1756, at Prenzlau, and 
tremists, Sec Amer. Quar. Church Rer. 1860, p. 184. died — 1831, doctor and — of —— 
Musgrave, Gronor VASnIXGTOS, D.D., LL.D., an | MEMbEr of consistory. superintendent and pastor ne 
deinen etic minister, was born in Philadel- Reformed Church at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder He pub- 
phia, Oct. 19, 1804. He studied at the classical acad- hashed, Ueber die } erp — anf die —— 
emy of the Rev. Dr. Wylie, and although he did not — nie ar — — — 
enter college on account of ill-health, he pursued his Oh i kil — — .—U — E i ; 
studies privately under the tuition of Rev. Dr. Archi- di — a ha oR 9 —— 
bald Green, and finally entered Princeton Theological R — ig bec ch a Fee Li ( as 
Seminary in 1825, and spent nearly two years there. |, 15). sma — d i Kag — — P) 
In 1828 he was licensed by the Third Presbytery of Bal- 393. 463; ii, 38; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 923 sq. (B. P.) 
of th Myrkheim, in Norse mythology, is one of the 


timore, and in 1830 was ordained pastor of the Third |. : 
Presbyterian Church of that city. He continued there | nine worlds designed as a dwelling-place of the dwarfs. 


twenty-two years, laboring with great success. In 1836; Myslenta, Ca@:Lestix, a Lutheran theologian of 
he was chosen a director of Princeton Theological Sem- ' Germany, was born March 27, 1588. He studied at 
inary, and continued in that relation until the time of | different universities, took his degree as doctor of di- 
his death. He was also a trustee of Princeton College. | vinity at Giessen in 1619, was professor of theology at 
Having received the appointment of corresponding | Königsberg in the same vear, and died April 30, 1653. 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, he ; He wrote, De Sacrifictis Veteris Testamenti :— De My- 
resigned his pastoral charge and removed to Philadel- | sterio Trinttutis:— De Eterna Divinitate Christi :—De 
phia. He was also corresponding secretary of the Board | Christi ad Inferos Descensu Vero et Reali: — Due Que- 
of Domestic Missions. He finally accepted an invita- | sfiunes de Fide:— De Justificatione Hominis Peccatoris 
tion to the pastorate of the North Tenth Street Church, | Corum Deo :— De Sacramento Baptismi :—De Ecclesia 
Philadelphia, where he labored until 1868. Having re- Dei: — De Jtcina Nostri Proeedestinatione ad Vitam 
signed the post of corresponding secretary of Domestic | .£fernam, See Witte, Memoria Theologorum ; Arnold, 
Missions, he was reappointed, and continued until the | //istorie der kinigsbergischen Universitat; Jocher, All- 
board was removed to New York. He was elected | gemeines GeleArten-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
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V. 


Naamah. Nau'aneh, the latest proposed represent- ! Kämpfe der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche in Preussen 
ative of this place, is merely described in the Memoirs | (Stuttgart, 1869). (B. P.) 


accompanying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 408) as “a, Nägelsbach, Cart Witietm Epuarn, a Luther- 
| an theologian of Germany, who died Feb. 9, 1880, at 


small mud village on low ground.” 

Nabe, Frixprich Avcust ADOLPH, a Lutheran | Gunzenhausen, Bavaria, doctor of theology, is the au- 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1800 at Döbris, thor of, Der Prophet Jeremias und Babylon (Erlangen, 
near Zeitz. In 1824 he was catechist at St. Peter's, in | 1850) :— Was ist christlich? (Nuremberg, 1852) :— Der 
Leipsic, and private lecturer there; in 1833 deacon at | Guttmensch, die Grundidee der Offenbarung (1853) :— Der 
Königstein, and died in 1855. He published, Norum | Prophet Jeremia (Bielefeld, 1868) :— Der Prophet lesaja 
Testamentum Græc. etc. (Leipsic, 1831):—Compendium ' (1877 ), the last two works for Lange's Bibelwerk : — 
Historia Ecclesiustice (1832 ):— Brevis in Nov. Test. Hebrdische Grammatik (4th ed. 1880) :—Gedanken über 





Commentarius (1837 ):— Stimmen der Andacht, ete. die Wiedergeburt (1871). (B. P.) 


(1844). Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 925; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 46, 302, 493, 538. (B. P.) 


Nachtigal, Jonaxx Karu CHRISTOPH, a Protes- 
tant theologian of Germany, was born at Halberstadt, , 
Feb. 25, 1753. He studied at Halle, and in 1773 ac- 
cepted a call as teacher at the cathedral school of his 
native place. In 1808 he was made a doctor of theol- 
ogy, in 1812 general superintendent, and died June 21, 
1819. He is the author of, Chrestomathia Hebraica, | 
etc. (Halle, 1783) :— Die Gesänge Duvid’s (Leipsic, 1796): | 
—Exegetisches Hundbuch des Alten Testaments (1797- | 
1800, 9 parts) : — Koheleth (1798-1799, 2 vols.). See ! 
Winer, Handbuch®der theol. Lit. i, 208,213; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 9; Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
luads,a.v. (B. P.) 

Nadab, the ecclesiastical head of the Mohamme- 
dans in Persia. His office corresponds to that of the | 
Mufti (q. v.) in Turkey, but with this difference, that 
the nudub can divest himself of his spiritual functions, 
which the mufti cannot do. 


Nadhamians, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
which maintained that God could do evil, but that he 
never does it, lest he should appear a wicked and im- 
perfect being. 

Nagas, a class of Hind mendicant monks who | 
travel about in a nude state, but armed with warlike 
weapons, ‘T'hey are not limited to one sect, there being 
Vatshnara and Suira Nagas. The Sikh Nagas, how- 
ever, differ from those of the other sects by abstaining 
from the use of arms, and fulluwing a retired and relig- 
ious life. 

Nagel, Johann Andreas Michael, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 29, 1710, at Sulz- 
bach, Bavaria. He studied at Altdorf, Jena, and Leip- 
sic, commenced his academical career at Altdorf in 1737, 
was in 1740 professor, and died Sept. 29, 1788. He 
wrote, De Modo Disputandi Doctorum Judeorum, ete. 
(Altdorf, 1737) :—De Lingua Aramea (1789) :—Conju- 
gationes Aramea, etc. (eod.) :— De Lingua Orbis Baby- 
lomici (1740) :— Observationes in Genes. i, 1 (1741) :—Jn 
Genes. i, 2 (1742):— De Ludis Seculuribus Romanorum, 
ete. (1743) :— De Tribus Codicibus Manuscriptis Ebrai- 
cis (1749) :— De Stilo Mosis (1755) :— Diss. ad Genes. 
zir, 26 (eod.):—Ad Genes. zlir. 24 (1756):—Ad Amos 
ti, 11 (1757): — Ad Malach. ii,15 sq. (1765): — Ad 1 
Reg. zx, 14 (1766) :—Ad Nehem. viii, 8 (1772), etc. See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 
(where 149 titles of his writings are given); Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 13 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
10, 96,144. (B. P.) 


Nagel, Leopold Julius, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1809 at Stecklin, Pomerania. 
He studied at Halle and Berlin, was preacher at Kolzow, 
and afterwards military preacher at Stargard. In 1848 
he resigned his office and joined the separate Lutherans 
(q. v.). In 1853 he was called to Breslau, the main seat 
of the independent Lutherans, and died Jan. 17, 1884. 
He published, Die Errettung der evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche in Preussen (2d ed. Erlangen, 1868 ): — Die 


i 








opened schools, first in Dublin and then at Cork. 


Nagle, Nano, foundress of the Presentation order, 


was born at Ballygriffin, on the banks of the Blackwater, 


Ireland, in 1728, She was educated in Paris, and while 
in that city, in 1750, resolved to devote herself to the 
poor children of her native country. She privately 
She 
afterwards assumed the habit of the Ursulines; but 
since that order undertakes principally the education 
of the children of the wealthier classes, Miss Nagle left 
them, and recruited new auxiliaries, who became the 
root of a new order which was approved after her death 
by pope Pius VI, in 1791. She also established an asv- 
lum for aged females, and the splendid building in the 
neighborhood of the South Presentation Convent, Cork, 
is the result of her work. There were in 1878 fifty 
convents of the Presentation order in Ireland. Miss 
Nagle died April 26,1784. See (N. Y.) Cath. Almanac, 
1874, p. 83; De Courcy and Shea, Hist. of the Cuth. 
Church in the U. S. p. 368; Life of Miss Nano Nagle, 
by the late Rev. Dr. Coppinger (Dublin, 1843); Dublin 
Review, 1844, p. 363. 


Naglfar, in Norse mythology, is the greatest ship 
of the world, built out of the nails of the dead, and de- 
signed to bring the inhabitants of Muspelheim to com- 
bat against the Asas, when Ragnarokr, the destruction 
of the world, begins, 


Nahalal. Malul, the site proposed by some for 
this place, is described in the Memoirs accompanying 
the Ordnance Survey (i, 274) as “a mud village on a 
hill, with open ground on the west, where stands the 
prominent ruin Kusr ez-Zitr.” 


Nain. Nein, the present representative of this place, 
so interesting in New-Test. history, is thus described in 
the Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey (ii, 86): 

“This little village stands on a small plateau at the foot 
of Jebel ed-Duhy, in a position elevated nbove the plain. 
It is of atone and mud, with a little mosque called Mukam 
Sidna Aisa on the north. There are nnmerons traces of 
ruins, extending beyond the boundary of the modern ham- 
let to the north, showing the place to have been once 
larger; but these ruins have a modern appearance. ‘There 
is a small epring north of the villnge: a second, Aln el-Baz, 
exista op the west, and beside it are rock-cut tombs, much 
defaced, and a tree.” (See illustration on following page.) 

Nakib, the chief of the Emirs (q. v.) among the 
Turkish Mohammedans, who is held in great respect as 
being the head of the descendants of the prophet, and 
has the power of life and death over the other emirs. 


Nama Version or THE Scriptures. The Nama 
is spoken in Namaqualand (q.v.). In 1815 the Rev. C. 
Albrecht commenced a translation of the gospel of Mat- 
thew into the Nama, but it does not appear that he 
completed the version. Ten years subsequently a trans- 
lation of the gospels was effected by the Rev. Schmelen, 
of the London Missionary Society, which was printed at 
Cape Town at the expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In 1846 the gospel of Luke was printed, 
having been retranslated by Mr. Knudsen, a Rhenish 
missionary. These two translations differed from each 
other chiefly in this, that in the former no signs what- 
ever are used to represent the various clicks which occur 
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so frequently in the language, while in the latter this 
important omission is supplied. A new effort towards 
a translation was again made by a missionary of the 
Rhenish Society, the Rev. G. Kronlein. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society having consented to meet 
the expense of printing an edition of the New Test., the 
translator went to Europe fur the purpose of carrying 
the work through the press, which was completed in 
1866. In addition to the New Test, Mr. Krénlein 
translated the Psalms, which were printed during the 
year 1872. On Oct. 25, 1881, Mr. Krinlein completed 
the translation of the Old Test., early portions of the 
same having been begun on May 23, 1873. The trans- 
lator is now revising into one harmonious whole the 
entire books of the Uld Test. See Bible of Every Land, 
p. 430. 

For the language, see Tindall, Grammar of Namaque 
Hottentot; Wallmann, Die Formenlehre der Namaqua 
Sprache (1857) ; ; Hahn, Die Sprache der Nama (1870). 
(B. P.) 

Namazi, the five prayers which the Mohammedans 
repeat regularly every twenty-four hours. Tradition 
says that the prophet was commanded by God to im- 
pose upon his disciples the daily obligation of fifty 
prayers. By the advice of Moses he solicited and ob- 
tained permission to reduce them to five, which are in- 
dispensable. The times of prayer are, 1. Daybreak ; 
2. Noon; 3. Afternoon; 4. Evening; and 5. The first 
watch of the night. On Friday (their Sabbath) a sixth 
prayer is added, to be repeated between daybreak and 
noon. If the prayers are not repeated at the prescribed 
hours they are useless. The arrival of each of the 
hours of prayer is publicly announced by the Muezzin 


(q. V.). 


(From Thomson's Central Palestine and Phanicia.) 


Nasi, the name given by the Jews to the president 
of the great Sanhedrim, who was held in high respect 
by the court. Moses is said by the rabbins to have 
been the first to fill the office. Till the captivity the 
sovereign or chief ruler acted as Nasi, but after that 
time the two offices became entirely distinct, the nght 
of holding the office of Nasi belonging to the descend- 
ants of Hillel. 


Nasr was one of the five gods of the ancient Ara- 
bians, mentioned in the Koran. He was the supreme 
deity of the Arabs of Yemen, and, as the name signifies 
an eagle, he may have been the sun-god. 


Nassau, Cuarixus WILLIAM, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Philadelphia, April 12,1804. His 
early education was received in that city and at the 
academy of Joseph P. Engles. He graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, July 6, 1821, and spent the 
following year in studying Hebrew under Dr. Banka. 
In November, 1822, he entered Princeton Seminary, but 
ill-health caused him to leave in one year. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, April 23, 
1824; was stated supply at Norristown, Norriton, and 
Providence from April 23, 1825, until he was ordained 
by the same body, Nov. 16 following. He had charge 
of a school for boys at Montgomery Square, Pa., and 
was professor of Latin and Greek in Lafayette College. 
During the eight years spent here he supplied the Dur- 
ham Church. He was president of Lafayette College 
for one year, and was proprietor and principal of a fe- 
male seminary at Lawrenceville, N. J., for twenty-four 
years. He died Aug. 6, 1878. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1879, p 21. 


Nast, JOHANN, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
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was born Nov. 17, 1722, at Leonberg, Wurtemberg. For 
some time he acted as professor at the gymnasium in 
Stuttgart, in 1789 he was pastor at Plochingen, and 
died Dec. 24,1807. He is the author of, //tstorisch- 
critische Nachricht ron den sechs ersten teutschen Bibel- 
anagaben, etc, (Stuttgart, 1767): — Litterarische Nuch- 
richt con der hochteutschen Bibelibersetzung, etc. See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 172; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theol. ii, 929. (B. P.) 
Watdlés Episcopatus. See Natat Days. 


Watigay, a household god of the Mongolian Tar- 
tars, is the guardian of families, and presides over the 
products of the earth. Every house has an image of 
Natigay, with his wife ‘and children; the former is 
placed at his left, and the latter in front of him. No 
one presumes to eat at dinner till Natigay and his fam- 
ily are first served. The entertainment consists in giv- 
ing the mouths of the images a thorough greasing, after 
which the fragments are thrown out of doors, fur the 
accommodation of some unknown spirits, 


Nativitarians, a name given by Danezus to a he- 
retical sect of the 4th century, who denied the eternal 
generation of the son of God, maintaining that he was 
eternal as God, but not as the son of God. 


Nativity, Cuuncu or THe, at Bethlehem. Of this 
antique memorial of our Saviour’s birth we extract a 
general account from one of the latest authorities (Con- 
der, Tent Work, i, 282 sq.): 


“The traditiow?” which indicates the grotto in the old 
basilica at Bethlehem as the site of the stable where 
Christ was born, is the most venerable of ita kind in ex- 
istence, the place being noticed by Justin Martyr in the 
2d century. It is almonxt the only site which we can trace 
earlier than the time of Coustantine, and the tradition 
eeems to me credible, becanae, thronghout this part of 
Palestine, there are innumerable instances of stables cnt 
ju rock, resembling the Bethlehem grotto. Such etables 
I have planned and measured at Tekoa, ’Aziz, nnd other 
places south of Bethlehem, and the mangers existing in 
them leave no danht as to their use and character. 

“The credibility of this tradition thus appear to be far 
greater than that attaching to the later discoveries, by 
which the enthusiastic Helena and the politic Constantine 
settled the erenes of other Christian events; and the rude 
grotto with its rocky manger may, it seems to me, be nc- 
cepted even by the most sceptical of modern explorera. 

“The Charch of the Virgin stands inside n fortress 
monastery, in which Latin, Greek, and Armenian monks 
find a common retrect. The bnailien was erected, accord- 
ing to contemporary evidence, by order of Constantine, 
and is thus the oldest church in Palestine, and perhaps in 
the world. It has escaped destruction on every occasion 
when other chnrches in Palestine were averthrown, and 
the greater part of the work is stated, by competent an- 
thority, to be of the original design. In the lith century, 
when the mad Caliph Hakim destroyed the Holy Sepnl- 
chre churches, the Bethlehem basilica was spared ; in 1099 


the Crnsaders sent a detachment of troops to protect It, 
and it thus again escaped, uor was it destroyed in the 13th 


et 


Coustantine’s Basilica at Bethlehem. 
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century, althongh threatened by the Moslems. In this 
basilica, therefore, we have the only andizpnted erection 
of the time of Constantine in Palestine, aud its value can- 
nat be overrated. 

“Architectural authorities are of opinion that our in- 
formation as to the progress of Byzantine art in the Enet 
is gill very imperfect. M. de Vogié has done mnch to 
elucidate the subject, in his work on the great buildings 
of northern Syria, many of which are dated with exacti- 
tude. In Palestine we have two valnable examples, one 
of 4th century, and one of 6th century architecture—the 
basilica at Bethlehem, and Jnstinian’s fortress on Geri- 
zim, with which we may compare ruine of unknown date; 
and in the first we find M. de Vogüé's opinion confirmed, 
with respect to the slowness with which Byzantine art 
developed in style in the Enst, in comparison with the 
more rapid progress of the Western Romanesque. 

“The basilica is, moreover, interesting because its gen- 
eral plan resembles, very closely, the description given 
by Eueebins of Constautine's buildings over the Holy Sep- 
ulchre ut Jernsalem. On the west was an atrium or out- 
er court, parts of the onter walls of which and shafts of 
its columns still remain. A narrow vestibule or narthex, 
entered by a door ecurcely four feet high, leads into the 
basilica itself, which consists of a nave and four aisles, 
with four rows of eleven columns ench, a total breadth 
of about thirty yards, and a length about equal. 

‘The aleles have flat roofs, above the pillare, which are 
nineteen feet high, but the pave bas a clerestory, with 
walls some thirty feet high above the capitale, and a 
pointed roof. A wall has heen built across the enst end 
of the basilica, eeparnting off the chancel, which has three 
ee north, south, and east, and which forme the Greek 
charch. Beneath the chancel is the grotto of the Nativ- 
ity. North of the basilica is the more modern Latin 
chapel of Sr. Catherine, from which a staircase leads down 
to vanita communicating with tbe grotto. 

“The pillar shafts are monoliths of red and white mar- 
ble, painted with figures of sninte, now dim with age, and 
ecrawled over with the crests and titles of knightly pil- 

rims of the Crusading ages. The capitals are of the 

orinthian order, debased in style, with the cross curved 
on the rosettes of each. The wall above was once deco- 
rated all over with glass mosnic, fragments of which etill 
remain, tepresenuing scenes in our Lord's life, portraits 
of angels and of Scripture charncters, with arabesques and 
Greek {fnacriptions, These mosaics, with thoee on the 
Chancel walls, were executed by order of the Greek em- 
peror, Mannel Comuenos, in the middle of the 12th cene 
tury. The roof nbove, once painted and gilded, was put 
up in 148%, the fine rafters having been given by Philip 
of Burgundy, the lead — off later by the Moslems 
to make bullets) by Edward IV of England; nnd the work 
was executed in Venice, und broughton camele from Jaffa. 
Further restorations were made in 1478, and again in 1673 
and 1842, hut the majority of the work appenrs to belong 
to the original structure of the time of Constantine.” 


The following detailed description of the holy places 
in the Church is taken from Porter’s Handbook for Pal- 
estine, p. 201 sq.; see also Biideker, Pulestine, p. 244 8q.; 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible, i, 390 sq. 


“On the south aide of the church we first descend a 
Darrow staircase hewn in the rock, lighted by a glimmer- 
ing lamp placed in a niche on the right hand, before a 
pictnre of the Virgin. This atrircase lends to a low vault, 
on entering which we turn suddenly to the right into a 
long, narrow passnge. Proceeding a few steps, we have 
on the right the altar and tomb of St. 
Ensebine—not the historian. Passing: 
this, we enter a amall oblong chamber, 
extending north and sonth at right 
angles to the passage. Taking first 
the sonth end, we have on the enst 
side the nitars and tombs of SS. Paula 
and Eustachin (her daughter), with 
rude pictures of the two sainte over 
them. Opposite this, on the west, is 
the tomb of Sr. Jerome, having over 
it a portrait of the great father rest- 
ing on a lion. From the north end 
of the chamber we ascend by three 
steps to another square vault, some 
twenty feet on each side and nine 
high, surrounded by a stone dala, This 
ix the study of Jerome—now a chapel, 
with an altar on its eastern side, and 
an old painting above it, representing 
the enint writing and the Hon at his: 
feet. ‘Here it was, enys Geramb, ‘that 
the illn<trious recluse passed a great 
portion of his life: here it was that he: 
fancied he heard the peals of that aw- 
fal trump which shall one day sum- 
mon all mankind to judgment incese 
santly ringing in his ears; here it was 
that with n atone he struck his body, 
bowed by the weight of years and au- 
sterities, nnd, with loud cries, besought 
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mercy of the Lord; and here too it was that he produced 
those Inborious works which have jnstly earned him the 
title of the Father of the Church.’ This is a apat which 
the biblical scholar and the ecclesiastical historian will 
revard with pecnliar interest, for there can be no doubt 
that for many yenrs it formed the home and the study of 
that remarkuble man whose name it bears. 

“Returning to the chapel we first entered, we observe 
on its eastern side, behind a massive column, an altar, 
enid to mark the spot where twenty thousand children 
murdered by Herod's order were bnried, now called, for 
this reason, the Altar of the Innocents, A rude painting 
over Ít represents the massacre. 

* Adjoining the Chapel of the Innocents on the sonth is 
a narrow vault, to which we ascend by five steps; this is 
called the Chapel of Joseph, being the place where the 
hneband of Mary is snid to have retired at the moment 
of the nativity. From this we enter a crooked, narrow 
passage, some twenty-six feet long, and on reaching the 
on at it we find a dvor on the left opening into the west 
endo 

“ The Chapel of the Nativity. a low vanit, apparently 
hewn in the rock, thirty-eight feet long by eleven wide. 
At the enat end is a small semicircular apse—the sanctum 
of the whole building. On approaching it we find a mar- 
ble slab fixed in the pavement, with a silver star in the 
centre, round which are the words, Hio pe Vinginn Ma- 
Ria Jesus CHRISTUS NATUS KST, ‘Here Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary.’ Round the star are suspended 
sixteen silver lamps, continually kept borning, and be- 
hind them, along the sides of the apse, nre little gilt pict- 
ures of enints. Over the star is a plain altar, without 
picture or ornament. It is common to all the sects, and 
each must dreas it, when about to celebrate mass, with 
the requisite trappings. 

“In the angles of the grotto beside the npse are two 
Atnircnses, that on the south leading np to the Greek 
Chapel, and that on the north to the Armenian; both fn 
the chuir of the basilicu. Just in the anyle between the 
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flight of stairs on the south, and the side of the crot- 
to, is the small chapel of the Præsepium or ‘Man- 
ger.’ On its west side is the place of the manger 
how represented rf n marble trongh. The rea 
Præsrepium, as the Latins tell us, was long ago car- 
ried away to Rome, and is depoaited in Santa Maria 
Maggiore. Over the place is a good painting by 
Muaello, of date 1781, representing the Virgin and 
Child, with the Shepherds. On the opposite side of 
the grotto is the station of the wise men, marked 
by an altar having a painting, apparently by the 
eame artist. 

“These various grottoes are minntely mensured 
off by rule and line, and distributed piecemeal among 
the rival sects, Many a keen and bitter contest there 
has been for a few inches of a wall, or the fraction 
of an altar; and more than once the question of the 
openiug and shutting of one of the doors has well- 
nigh involved Earope in war!” 


Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, a festi- 


val observed by the Church of Rome annually on 
Sept. 8. 

Naturalism. 
PHASES OF. 


Nazareth. The latest descriptions of this 
memorable place may be found in Conder's Tent 
Work (i, 188), and the Memoirs accompanying 


See SCEPTICISM, LATEST 


(The dotted the Ordnance Survey (i, 275, 328). 
lines indicate the grottoes in the crypt below the church.) 


Neale, Rouuix Heser, D.D., a distinguished 
Baptist minister, was born at Southington, Conn., Feb. 13. 
1807. He graduated from Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, in 1830, and from the Newton Theological Seminary 
in 1833; for a short time was pastor in South Boston and 
New Haven; and in 1837 of the First Baptist Church 
in Boston, where he remained, with great usefulnesa, 
nearly forty vears. He died Sept. 18, 1879. (J. C. S.) 


Neander, Conrad, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who lived at the beginning of the I7th century, 
belonged to the most excellent Hebraists of his time, 
and translated into Hebrew The Epistles of the Chris- 
tian Year (Leipsic, 1586) :— Luther’s Smaller Catechism 
(Wittenberg, 1599) :— The Nicene and Athanasian Con- 
Jession (ibid.); besides, he wrote, De Omnibus A ccente 
bus Hebr. qui in Sacris Biblicis Reperiuntur (Leipsic. 
1598) :—Elementale Ebraicum (1590) :—Tubulie Nore 
Conjugationum Hebreearum (1596). See Jöcher, Al- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s v.; Furst, Bild. Jud. ii, 26. 
(B. P.) 


Neander, John, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
of Jewish parentage, Nov. 12, 1812, at Neubritck, in the 
province of Posen. He was educated in accordance 
with Talmudical Judaism, and in 1835 was called to 
Bremcerlehe, near Bremerhaven, to occupy a rabbinical 
position there. In 1838, however, he joined the Churcb 
at Bremen, and became a missionary to the Jews. In 
1845 Neander arrived in New York, and, as in Ger- 
many, labored among the Jews. In 1846 he was or- 
dained by the Dutch Reformed Church, and in 1852 
settled at Brooklyn, N. Y., where he organ- 
ized the First German Presbyterian Church, 
— in which he labored for more than thirty 

we years, He died Nov. 6, 1885. (B. T.) 


Neballat. Its modern representative. 
Beit Nebula, is “a village of moderate size 
at the edge of the plain, with a well to the 
east, and containing cisterns with large cut 
stones” (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, 
ii, 296, 306). 

Nebo (Ezra ii, 29; Neh. vii. 33). For 
this site Lieut. Conder proposes {Tert Work, 
ii, 339) Nuba, seven miles north-west of 
Hebron, described in the Memoirs to the 
Ordnance Survey (iii, 309) as “a small 
— village perched on a low hill, with a well 
~ about a mile to the east.” 


Nebo, Mocnrt. 


This vicinity is in- 


= = eluded in the reduced Map of the Ord- 


pance Survey east of the Jurdan, and is 


NECKER 


described by Lieut. Conder in the Quar. Statement of 
the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” Oct. 1881, p. 275 sq. It was 
also visited by Dr. Merrill, and his investigations (East 
af the Jordan, p. 241 aq.) contirm the views expressed 
by us under the art. Piscean. ‘Tristram remarks (Bible 
Places, p. 349), “ A recent traveller has endeavored to 
show that Jebel Shiagha, the spot where these ruins 
sand, is Pisgah. ‘The arguments adduced would be 
equally conclusive in behalf of any of the manv flat- 
topped mounds of the neighborhood, one of which must 
have been Pisgah, although its Arabic equivalent, Feth- 
khah, seems to have dropped out of the local nomen- 
clature.” 


Necker, Tneonor, a Protestant minister, was born 
at Trieste, May 7, 1830. He was a prominent member 
of the Church at Geneva, where he was the means of 
founding the Evangelical Society and of promoting the 
cause of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
labored for the cause of the evangelical schools, not only 
in Geneva, but also in Bohemia and Moravia, where he 
went for this special purpose. He also visited England 
and France to promote the kingdom of God, and during 
the winter of 1870 and 1871 he labored among the Prot- 
estant French prisoners in Germany. In fact, there was 
no branch of home mission work in which he was not en- 
gaged, and his sudden death, Jan. 10, 1881, was a heavy 
les to the Evangelical Church in Geneva. (B. P.) 


Negro Dialect or Surinam. See SURINAM. 


Neiel. For this place Lieut. Conder suggests ( Tent 
Work, ii, 339) Khurbet Yunin, a ruined site eight and 
a half miles east by south from Acre, described in the 
Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (i, 822) 
as “a terraced hill, with heaps of stones on the top; 
the masonry hewn but small; on the north is a well.” 


Neil], Hexry, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1815. He entered the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1829; made a profession 
of religion in 1832; entered upon a post-graduate course 
at Amherst; in 1836 became tutor or assistant teacher 
in Andover Theological Seminary; in 1839 was ordained 
pastor at Hatfield, Masa.: subsequently was pastor at 
Lenox, Mass., Detroit, Mich., and New Brunswick, N. J.; 
in 1873 organized a Presbyterian Church at Bryn 
Mawr, near Philadelphia, and died there, April 21, 1879. 


Nekeb. For this place Lieut. Conder suggests 
(Tent Work, ii, 339) the present Khurbet Seyadeh, four 
miles south-west of Tiberias, described in the Memoirs 
accompanying the Ordnance Survey (i, 405) as “ruined 
Arab houses, all basaltic and apparently modern.” Tris- 
tram states (Bible Places, p. 278), But a far more sat- 
isfactury identification has been recently discovered in 
Nakib, a site in the Ard el-Hamma, the plain between 
Tabor and the sea of Galilee.” This is precisely the 
situation of Sevadeh, but the name Nakib does not ap- 
pear there on the Ordnance Map. 


Nekir, in Mohammedanism, is one of the two an- 
gela who wake up every dead body, and ask for the 
faith of its former poasessor. If he be true. he is re- 
freshed with the dew of paradise, and laid to rest again ; 
but if he is not favorable to Islam, he is whipped with 
two iron rods until he vells aloud, and then is cast into 
a snake's nest, where poisonous reptiles gnaw at him 
until the resurrection. 

Nelson, John, D.D.,a minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland, was born in Edinburgh, in October, 1820. 
After graduating from Edinburgh University, he stud- 
ied at Berlin, Bonn, and Heidelberg. He became pas- 
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He was an earnest advocate for the union betwcen the 
Free and the Reformed Presbyterian churches in Scot- 
land. He died at Abden House, Edinburgh, Jan. 26, 
1878. (W. P.S. 

Nelson, Reuben, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 

minister, was born at Andes, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1818. He 
was converted at the age of fifteen, at seventeen was 
licensed’ to exhort, at cighteen to preach, studied the 
next vear, and in 1840 entered the Oneida Conference. 
He preached one year on Otsego Circuit, and one on 
Westford, serving meantime as principal of the Otsego 
Academy, at Cooperstown. In 1844 the Oneida Confer- 
ence founded the Wyoming Seminary, at Kingston, 
Pa., and Mr, Nelson was chosen its first principal, which 
office he filled for twenty-eight years, with but one 
| vear’s exception, during which he was presiding elder 
i of Wyoming District. In 1872 he was elected agent 
of the Methodist Book Concern, in New York city, 
which office he held till his death, Feb. 20, 1879. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 67; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. v. 

Nengonese (or Maré) Version oF Tne SCRIPT- 
URES. The Nengone is spoken in the Loyalty Islands. 
In 1854 a mission was commenced on the island of 
Maré, under the auspices of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. The missionaries, the Revs. S. M. Creagh and J. 
Jones, devoted themselves assiduously to the task of 
translating portions of the Scriptures into the native 
language. ‘lhe Nengonese New Test. was published 
in 1865 at the Maré mission press. In 1867 a second 
i edition was issued at Sydney under the care of the 

Rev. J. Jones, In 1869 a revised edition was printed 
in England, whilst the books of Genesis and Exodus 
were printed at Maré. In 1874 the Book of Psalms had 
been added to the translations and editions of Script- 
ure already existing, and was issued from the press in 
1877, under the care of the Rev. S. M. Creagh. From 
the annual report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety for 1885 we learn that the translatiun of the entire 
Pentateuch is now undergoing revision. See Bible of 
Every Land, p.394. (B. P.) 
| 
der Prediyten (1862) :— Christliche Predigten (1865) :— 
Die augsburqache Confession erläutert (1876) :—llaus- 
| und Predigtbuch ( Königsberg, 1878 ). See Zuchold, 
| Bibl. Theol. ii, 935. (B. P.) 
Netophah. The probable representative of this 


Nepaulese (or Kharpoora) Version oF THE 
SCRIPTURES. Nepaulese is the principal dialect pre- 
vailing in Nepaul (q. v.), and was exclusively used by 
the higher castes. It is becoming prevalent through- 
out the whole country, and is rapidly superseding the 
other dialects, In 1812 a version was commenced at 
Serampore, and an edition of 1000 copies of the New 
Test. was issued in 1821. Of late a new translation of 
portions of the New ‘Test. into this dialect was mace 
by the Rev. W. Stuart. In 1850, 1000 copies of Luke 
were printed, and in 1852 a revised edition of 1000 was 
sent to preas, together with 1500 of the Acts of the 
Apostles. From the annual report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for 1885 we learn that the Scotch 
Mission at Darjeeling has printed Genesis, Exodus, 
Proverbs, the Gospels, and Acts, See Bible of Every 
Land, p. 121. (B. P.) 

Nesselmann, Rovericn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1815, and died June 12, 1881, 
at Elbing. He is the author of, Kern der heiligen 
Schrift (Elbing, 1845) :— Uebersicht über die Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte der christlichen Predigt (1862) :— Buch 


tor at Greenock in 1851, and exercised there a useful site appears as Khurbet Umm Toba on the Ordnance 
ministry of twenty-six vears. In 1855 he visited Amer- | Map, at two and a quarter miles north-east of Bethle- 
ica, and published, as the resnit of his observations, an | hem, but no description is given in the accompanying 
Essay on National Education in the United States and | Memoirs, 

Canadu. He travelled extensively on the Continent, Neubauer, Ernst FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
officiating as pastor of several of the Free churches. gian of Germany, was born at Magdeburg, July 31. 
He also spent some time in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 1705. He studied at Halle and Jena, and commenced 
his failing health requiring repeated respite from labor. | his academical career at Halle in 1729, was in 1732 
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professor at Giessen, in 1736 at Halle, and died March | messianischen Weissagung im Alien Testament (eod. ). 
15, 1748, doctor of theology. He wrote, De Varia In- | See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 938. (B. P.) 

dole Interpretum Sacre Scriptura (Jena, 1727):— De} Newell, Samvet, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
Salomonis ad Letitiam Exhortationtbus (1729): — De | was born in Cincinnati, O., April 23, 1811. He gradu- 
Phrast: Caro et Sanguis (1729) :— De Michele Arch- | ated from Hanover College in 1834; was ordained pas- 
angelo (1432):—De Corpore Mosis (eod.) :— De P hra- | tor in Lebanon in 1836, where he served with great ac- 
sibus $ Videre et Gustare Mortem (1745), etc, See ceptability and usefulness for nine vears, and thereafter 
First, Bill, Jud. iti, 29; Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen | was pastor at Paris, Ill., where he died, June 22, 1879. 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, | (W, P. S.) 


105, 851; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v. New Guinea Version. See Motu 


(B. P.) — 
Newhall, Faas Henry, D.D., a Methodist Fpis- 
Neubig, Axpreas, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- | copal minister, was born in Saugus, Masa, June 19, 1827. 
many, was born at Culmbach, May 6,1780. For some | He was converted at the age of twelve; graduated from 
time rector of the gymnasium at Hof, he was called in | Wesleyan University, Conn., in 1846; taught for sev- 
1818 as professor of the gymnasium at Bayreuth, and | eral years thereafter; joined the New England Confer- 
died in 1855. He is the author of, Die philosophische | ence in 1851, and occupied several of its most important 
und christliche Gotteslehre (Nuremberg, 1831) :— Philo- appointments; in 1863 became professor of rhetoric and 
sophie und Christenthum (Bayrenth, 1832) :— Die philo- | English literature in his alma mater; in 1867-68 travelled 
sophische Unsterblichkeitslehre (1834 ) :— Das Christen- | and studied in Europe; in 1871 returned to the itinerant 
thum als Welt- Religion ( Ratisbon, 1839): — /st Jesus | work as a pastor; in 1873 was elected president of the 
Christus mit vollem Rechte den Tod eines Verbrechers | (nin Wesleyan University, but soon experienced an at- 
gestorben? (Erlangen, 1836). See Winer, /andbuch | tack of insanity, from which he never afterwards fully 
der theol. Lit. 1, 412, 472, 483 ; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ll, | recovered. He died April 6, 1883. Dr. Newhall was 
936. (B. P.) an eloquent speaker and writer. He published a num- 
Neudecker, Curistian Gotruo.p, a Lutheran | ber of sermona, essays, etc. See Alumni Record of Weal. 
theologian of Germany, was born at Gotha in 1807, and | University, 1882, p. 77,610; Minutes of Annual Confer- 
died there in 1866. He is the author of, Allgemeines | ences, 1883, p. 91. 
Lericon der Religions- und christlichen Kirchengeschichte| Newman, W11.1.14M, D.D., an English Baptist min- 
(1834-37, 5 vols.): — Urkunden aus der Reformations- | ister, was born in 1772, and early in life became a mem- 
geschichte (Cassel, 1836 ) : — Merkwiirdige Aktensticke | ber of the Church at Waltham Abbey, Essex. For some 
aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation (Nuremberg, 1838) : | time he was an associate with the eminent John Ryland, 
— Einleitung in das Neue Testument (Leipsic, 1840) :— | as a teacher. In May, 1794, he was ordained pastor of 
Neue Beiträge zur Geschichte der Reformation (1841, 2! the Church at Bow, and subsequently, on the establish- 
vols.) : —Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (1842) :— | ment of the Baptist College at Stepney, was choeen its 
Geschichte des evangelischen Protestuntismus in Deutsch- president and theological tutor. For the prosperity of 
land (1844, 2 parts) :— Pacification der evungelisch-pro- | this seat of learning he labored most faithfully for many 


testantischen Kirche Deutschlands (1846). See Winer, | years. He died Dec. 22, 1835. See Baptist Union, 1836, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 512, 741; Zuchold, Bibl. p.19. (J.C. S.) 


Theol. ii, 986. (B. P.) Newton, Alfred, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 

Neuffer, Curistian Lupwia, a Lutheran theolo- | was born at Colchester, Conn., Nov 11, 1803. He grad- 
gian of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Jan. 26, 1769. | uated from Yale College in 1828, was tutor there from 
In 1791 he was preacher at the orphan asylum of his | 1831 to 1834, and in the latter year graduated from the 
native place, in 1803 deacon at Zell, in 1819 preacher | Divinity School. In the spring of 1835 he was invited 
at Ulm, and died July 29, 1839. He is the author of, ' to supply the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church in 
Das Gebet des Herrn (Stuttgart, 1832) :— Vermdchiniss Norwalk, O., and was ordained the same year; was in- 
für christlich gesinate Sohne und Töchter (2d ed. Ulm, | stalled pastor July 24, 1838, and sustained that relation 
1836):— Der Christ an den Gräbern der Vollendeten | until Aug. 1, 1870. He remained as pastor emeritus of 
(1837). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 842, . the Church and a resident of the town till his death, 
376, 389: Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 937 , Koch, Gesch. des | Dec. 31, 1878. See Obit. Record of Yale College, 1879. 


deutack, Kirchentiedes, vi, 207. (B. P.) i Newton, Roger, D.D., a Congregational minister, 

Neufville, Epwarp, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal | was born at Durham, Conn.. May 23,1737. He gradu- 
minister, was born in Washington, D. C., in 1802. From | ated from Yale College in 1758; studied theology under 
an early age he was educated by a prominent merchant Rev. Elizur Goodrich; was constituted pastor of the 
of Charleston, S.C. For some time he was a member of Church in Greenfield, Nov. 18, 1761; and died Dec. 10, 
Columbia College, New York city, but did not graduate. ' 1816. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 513. 


Then he entered the General Theological Seminary. | Newton, Thomas Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian 
In 1824 he was ordained deacon, and settled in Prince minister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., June 25, 1821. 
William's Parish, S. C., where he officiated until the He graduated from Lafayette College in 1846, and 
winter of 1827, when he was called to the rectorshiP from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1849; was li- 
of Christ Church, Savannah, Ga. He died there, Jan. | censed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and was 
1, 1851. His sermons were attractive, without being | brdained an evangelist by the same presbytery, Nov. 
remarkable for strength. He especially excelled as a 13, 1850, but was never settled as a pastor. In 1849 he 
reader of the liturgy of his Church. See Sprague, An- began to labor on the island of St. Thomas as a chaplain, 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 661. under the appointment of the Seaman’s Friend Society; 
Neumann, WiıLHELM, a Lutheran theologian of in 1859 as chaplain at St. Louis; in 1863 was missionary 
Germany, who died in 1884 at Colombier, in canton | in south-western Missouri, where he organized a church 
Neufchatel, formerly professor of theology at Breslau, l at Linn Creek. He afterwards resided, in infirm health, 
afterwards at the academy in Lausanne, is - author at A en ay a — life were 
of, Die Wasser des Lebens (Berlin, 1848) :—B°G2m may ' spent near Kichmond. Ya. tte died at Waverly Station, 
Sacra Veteris Testamenti (Leipsic, 1854) : — Jeremias | Nov. ones See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol 
ausgelegt (1856-58, 2 vols.) :— Symboligue du Culte de Sem, 1881, p. 69. 
PT Ancienne Alliance (Lausanne, 1860) :— Die Weissigun. New Zealand Version. See Maort 
gen des Sakharjah (Stuttgart, eod.):— Die Stifishulte Nesib. The modern representative of this site, 
in Bild und Wort (Gotha, 1861): — Die messianischen | Beit-Nusib, is laid down as a ruin on the Ordnance Map, 
Erscheinungen bei den Juden (1865) :— Geschichte der . eight miles north-west of Hebron, and described in the 








NGUNESE VERSION 


accompanying Memoirs (iii, 324) as consisting of “ cis- 
terns and caves, foundations and ruined walls, with a 
few pillar shafts... The buildings seem to date back 
to the Byzantine period, judging from the character of 
the masonry; but the cisterns and caves are perbaps 
earlier.” 

Wgunese Version or Tue Scriptures. Ngunese 
is a language spoken on the island of Nguna, one of the 
Sandwich Island group, which lies six miles north of 
Efate, and has a population of about a thousand souls; 
but from Nguna fourteen islands are visible, with a 
population of about seven thousand five hundred souls, 
who use the same language, or dialects of the same. 
The islands, with their population, are as follows: Efate, 
8000; Lelapa, 100; Mosa, 200; Pele, 200; Nguna, 1000; 
Emau, 500; Mataso. 100; Emae, 800; Ewose, 80; Valea, 
20; Tongariki, 200; Buninga, 150; south end of Epi, 
150. On Emae and the Tonga group different lan- 
guages are spoken on each side of the islands, but the 
Ngunese is understood throughout them all. In 188}, 
at the request of the New Hebrides Mission Synod, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society published an 

ition of two thousand copies of the gospels of Mat- 
thew and John. The translation was made from the 
Greek by the Rev. Peter Milne, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, and who for ten 
years has labored chiefly on Nguna, Pele, and Mataso, 
each of these islands having a church and a school, with 
a church attendance of one hundred and fifty, and an 
attendance at school of one hundred. (B. P.) 

Wiasian Version oF THE Scriptures. Niasian 
is spoken on the island of Nias, which lies near Sumatra, 
and contains a large population, estimated by the Rev. 
J. Denninger at eighty thousand souls. Up tothe year 
1871 nothing had been done for the island in the way 
of printing; but Mr. Denninger, of the Barmen Evan- 
gelical Missions, who labored for many years in this 
and the adjoining island, committed the language 
to writing, prepared a grammar in it, and translated 
some parts of the Scripture. In 1878 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society printed the gospel of Luke, and 
this is at present the only part of Scripture extant. 
(B. P.) 

Nichols, Saxvet, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born Nov. 14,1787. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1811; was ordained by bishop Hobart 
in 1813; from 1815 to 1837 was rector of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Bedford, Conn.; resigning this charge, he re- 
tired from the active ministry, and died in Greenfield, 

July 17, 1880. See Whittaker, Almanac and Directory, 
1881, p. 174. 

Nicholson, Bdward G., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, appears in the recorda, in 1864, as hav- 
ing a parish in the city of Mexico; the following year 
he removed to Kentucky ; in 1870 he became a resident 
of New York city, where he remained until his death, 
Sept. 1,1872, at the age of fifty-four years. See Prot. 
Episc. Almanac, 1878, p. 133. 

Nicholson, Joseph B., D.D., an English divine, 
antiquarian, and author, was born in 1795. He gradu- 
ated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1820; in 1826 became 
domestic chaplain to his royal highness the duke of 
Slarence; in 1885 he was appointed rector, and in 1846 
cural dean of St. Albans, where he continued till his 
death, July 27, 1866. He was also appointed surro- 
gate forthe archdeaconry of St. Albans, and in 1862 was 
nominated an honorable canon of Rochester Cathedral. 
Dr. Nicholson was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and a member of the 
Numismatica! Society; was vice-president of the Archæ- 

ical and Architectural Society; a magistrate for St. 
Albans and the county of Hertford. In 1851 he pub- 
lished the first edition of a work entitled, The Abbey 
of St. Albans, and soon after an enlarged edition. See 
A ppteton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1866, p. 596. 


Nickels, Curgisropnxr MArnenporovei, D.D., a 
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NICOLAS 


Congregational minister, was born at Pemaquid, Me., 
Jan. 18, 1805. He graduated from Brown University 
in 1830, for one vear thereafter was principal of an 
academy in Haverhill, Mass., and in 1835 graduated 
from the Andover Theological Seminary, spending a 
year meantime as tutor of Latin and Greek in Brown 
University. The last-named year he became the min- 
ister of the Congregational Church in Gloucester, Mass., 
where he remained for nearly thirteen years, and was 
greatly blessed in his work. For the benefit of his 
wife’s health he went to New Orleans, and while there 
preached at the Bethel, and founded a seamen’s home. 
In the summer of 1850 he came back to the North, and 
fur five years had charge of the Congregational Church 
at Barre, Mase.; next of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., position which he resigned on 
account of ill-health, in 1864, and then spent a year in 
Europe and the East. In 1867 went abroad the second 
time, and after seven years he took up his residence in 
Newark, N. J., whence he removed to Princeton, and 
finally to New London, Conn., where he died, July 10, 
1878. See Brown University Necrology, 1879-80. 
(J. C. 8.) 

Nicolai, Johann, a Lutheran theologian, who died 
at Tubingen, Aug. 12, 1708, is the author of, Libri 4 de 
Sepulchris Hebreorum (Leyden, 1706) :—De Juramentis 
Hebreorum, Gracorum, Romanorum, Aliorumque Popu- 
lorum (Frankfort, 1700). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 82; 
Winer, /landbuch der theol. Lit. i, 145, 515, 634, 844; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Nicolai, Johann David, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Hamburg, Feb. 25, 1742. He 
studied at Göttingen, was in 1770 sub-rector at Stade, 
in 1778 rector, in 1781 cathedral-preacher at Bremen, 
and died April 3, 1826. Besides a number of sermons 
he published Dus Neue Testument, etc. (Bremen, 1775- 
76, 2 vols.). See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner, 
p. 264-270; Winer, Handbuch der theol Lit. ii, 159. 
(B. P.) 

Nicolai, Otto Nathanael, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born April 5,1710. He studied 
at Leipsic, was in 1738 deacon at Naumburg, in 1742 at 
Magdeburg, and died in 1788, doctor of theology. He 
wrote, De Ossibus Regis Edom Combustis (Leipsic, 1733) : 
—Schediusma Philologicum de Angelo Israelitarum per 
Desertum Duce (1784) :—Meletemu Ezeqeticum de Pro- 
pheturum Veterum Juduicorum Veatitu (Magdeburg, 
1746) :— De Vinea Dei Satis Quidem Cuta (Helmstidr, 
1747) : — De Terroribus iliskiœ in Faucibus Mortis 
(1749) :—De Servis Josephi Medicis (1752) :—De Gra- 
tia Dei Privativa (1760). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 82; 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Nicolas (1), a Scotch prelate, was made bishop of 
the Isles in 1208. He went to Ireland to visit the 
monastery of Benchor. He resigned his bishopric in 
1217. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 298. 


Nicolas (2), a Scotch prelate, was elected to the 
sec of Caithness in 1273, but was never consecrated on 
account of some objection of the pope. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 210. 

Nicolas Le Gros, a French theologian, was born 
at Rheims in 1675. He distinguished himself in phi- 
losophy and theology, and was made canon of the ea- 
thedral at Rheims by the archbishop Le Tellier. On 
account of his opposition to the bull Unigenitus (q. v.), 
Gros was deposed of his office and excommunicated by 
Tellier’s successor, the archbishop Mailli. Gros had to 
leave the country, and finally settled at Utrecht, and 
was made professor of theology in the seminary at 
Amersfoort. He died in 1751. Gros published, Du 
Rencersement des Libertés de l'Eglise Gallicane dans 
CA ffutre de la Constitution Unigenitus (1716, 2 vols.) :— 
Manuel du Chrétien: —M éditations sur la Concorde des 
Evangiles (Paris, 1780, 3 vols.) :— Méditations sur PEpitre 
aux Romains (17865, 2 vols.) :—Méditations sur les Epitres 
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Catholiques (1754, 6 vols.) :— Motifs Invincibles d'At- | (ibid. 1825) :— Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Re- 
tachement à l'Eglise Romaine pour des Catholiques:— | formatis Publicaturum (Leipsic, 1840). See Winer, 
Lu Sainte Bible Traduite (Cologne, 1739): — Dogma | Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 162, 586, 640, 896; Zuchold, 
Ecclesia circa Usurum Expositum et Vindicatum. See | Bibl. Theol. ii, 948. (B. P.) 


Jocher, Aligemeines Gelehrten-lexikon, s v.; Ies Nou-| Wiemeyer, Johann Bartholomæus, a Lu- 
velles Eccléstastiques of Jan. 80 and Feb. 6, 1753; Mé- | theran eoe an of Germany, was bom J ane 24, 1644, 
moires pour Servir a lIlistoire Ecclésiastique, etc., vol. | He studied at Helmstidt, and died there, May 8, 1708, 
iv; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, | doctor and professor of theology. He wrote, Le Semi- 
sv. (B. P.) ne Mulieris Contrituro Caput Serpentis :— De Disciplina 
Nicolson, James, a Scotch prelate, was minister Ecclesiastica :—De Conjugiis Lege Divina Prohibitis: 
at Meigle, when he was preferred to the see of Dunkeld i — De Existentia Dei nec non Atheismo et Deismo :— De 
in 1606. He died Aug. 17, 1607. See Keith, Scottish | Nominibus et Essentia Dei :— De Mediocritate Rationis 
Bishopa, p. 98. in Virtute Observanda. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
Nieden, Frrenricn, a Protestant theologian of lehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol Lit. 
Germany, was born Nov. 25,1812. He studied at Bonn, |" 22. (B. P.) 
and was ordained in 1839. In the same year he was| Nieremberger, Nicoravs,a Lutheran theologian 
called as pastor to Friemersheim, in the county of | of Germany, was born May 9, 1648. He studied at 
Moers, in 1866 to Coblentz, was made general superin- | Wittenberg, was in 1678 teacher at the gymnasium in 
tendent in 1877, and died March 19, 1883, doctor of | Ratisbon, in 1681 professor of theology, and died Sept. 
theology. (B. P.) | 29,1700. He wrote, De Ritibus Mesuse (Wittenberg, 


Nielsen, Nikolai Johann Ernst, a Lutheran | 16/4; 2d ed. 1714) :—De Deprecutione Cultcis Christi 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1806 at Rendsburg. | (1607) :—De Angelica de Corpore Christi Diaceptatione 
Jle studied at Kiel and Berlin, was in 1832 pastor at | (1682) :— De A lphabeto Ebratco (1691) :— De Scripture 
Sarau, Holstein, in 1840 provost, in 1848 doctor of the- | Sucre Sulyecto (1694) :—De Notis N oe Ebraicis 
ology, in 1851 superintendent at Eutin, in 1858 pastor (eod.):—De Auctoritate Scriptura S. Clussica (1699): 
at Oldenburg, retired in 1879, and died Jan. 26, 1883. | —De Nomine MM" (1701):— Diss. Pentagrammatu 
He published several volumes of sermons, and some as- | MYCN IHEOTE, Jesus, etc. (1702) :— De Triplici Ge- 
cetical works, for which see Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, nere A pocryphorum (1704). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
940 sy. (B. P.) Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Nielsen, Rasmus, a Lutheran theologian of Den-! Niermeyer, Axtotxe, a Dutch theologian, was 
mark, was born in 1809. He studied at Copenhagen, ; born Sept. 2, 1814, at Vlaardingen, Holland. He stud- 
and commenced his academical career there in 1840. ied at Leyden, and was in 1840 called to the pastorate 
For more than forty years he labored as university | at S’Heer- Arendskerk, Zealand. His leisure he devoted 
teacher, and died Sept. 30, 1884. Nielsen was a follower | to the exegesis of the New Test., and in 1846 and 1850 
of Kierkegaard, and an opponent of Martensen's specu- | received the golden medal from the Hague Society for 
lative system of theology. Of his works which have | the Defence of the Christian Religion, by presenting 
been translated into German, we mention Der Brief papers on the authenticity of Paul's epistle to the 
Pauli an die Römer (Leipsic, 1843) :— Vorlesungen über | Ephesians, and on the writings of John. These exe 
philosophische Propädeutik : — [ne Logik der Grund- | getical labors induced the theological faculty to honor 
tdeen : — Religionsphilosophie and Allgemeine Wissen- | their author with the doctorate of theology, and when 
schufislehre in ihren Grundzugen (1880). (B. P.) his teacher, Van Hengel, died (1853), Niermeyer was 

Niemann, Bduard, a Lutheran theologian of | appointed his successor. He died April 10, 1855. Nier- 
Germany, was born Feb. 26, 1804, at Neuenkirchen, in | Meyer's principal works are, Authenticité de lEpitre 
the principality of Osnabrück. After completing his | aux Ephésiens (1847-48, 2 vols.):—Etat Actuel de la 
theological studies, he was appointed preacher at his; Critique du Nuureau Testament, a poem (1849) :— Maga- 
birthplace in 1825, and in 1828 was called to Hanover, i sin de Critique et d Erxégase (Leyden, 1850-52, 3 vola): 
Here Niemann’s sermons soon attracted all classes of | —-4 uthenticité des Écrits Johawniques (1852-53, 2 vols.). 
society, and in 1882 he was appointed court-preacher, | See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
In 1841 he became a member of consistory, in 1855! 8 V. (B. P.) 
general superintendent, and died Aug. 12, 1884, doctor | Wina, Lortxzo, a Roman Catholic pretate of Italy, 
of theology. He published several volumes of sermons, | was born at Recanati, near Ancona, May 12, 1812. He 
for which see Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 941 sq. (B. P.) | was made a priest in 1845, and was appointed by Pius 


Niemann, Sebastian, a Lutheran theologian of | 1X assessor inquisitionis and præfectus studii at the 
Germany, was born April 2, 1625. He studied at dif- lyceum of St. Apollinaris. Tn 1877 Nina was appointed 
ferent universities, commenced his academical career at | C@7dinal-deacon, and in 1879 cardinal-secretary of the 
Jena in 1651, was in 1654 professor, in 1657 doctor of | ®tate. In his latter capacity he endeavored to bring 
theology, in 1666 superintendent and member of con- about a modus vivendi with the German government. 
sistory, in 1674 general superintendent at Schleswig, | In 1880, at his own request, he was relieved from the 
and died March 6, 1684. He is the author of, Disputa. | Office of secretary and appointed prefect of the con- 
tiones de Miraculis : — De anti-Christo : — De Visione | &tegations of councils. Nina died July 27, 1885. See 
Diei Christi ab Abrahamo Desiderata, etc.:—De Merito | Men of the Time (1879), & v. (B. P.) 

Bonorum Operum contra Bellurminum:—De Pedobap-| Ningpo Colloquial Version. See Cxixese 
tismo :— De Viribus Liberi Arbitrii in Conversione :— | VERSIONS, 

De Nikoluitis ex Apocal. tt, 15:—De Concilii Niceni I Ninian, a Scotch prelate, was promoted to the see 
et EÆfcumenici Auctoritate et Integritate: — De Heresi| of Galloway, April 27, 1459, and was present in Parlia- 
Nicolaitarum, etc. See Moller, Cimbria Literata ; Jöch- | ment at the forfeiture of the earl of Ross in 1476. See 
er, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 276. 

Niemeyer, Hermann Agathon, a German di-| Nisbet, Hexry, D.D., a Scotch Congregational 
vine, son of August Hermann, was born at Halle, Jan. | minister, was born at Launceston, Glasgow, in 1817, of 
5, 1802, He pursued his theological studies at his! devout parents. He joined the Church in 1835, grad- 
native place, and commenced his theological career | uated at Glasgow University, studied two years (1836- 
there in 1825. In 1826 he was called to Jena, but re- | 37) at the Theological Hall of Glasgow, offered his 
turned in 1829 to Halle, and died Dec. 6, 1851. He services to the London Missionary Society, attended 
published, De Docetts Comment. Hist.-Theolog. (Halle, | Cheshunt College for two sessions, and, in 1840, in 
1823) :—De Isidori Pelusiota Vitu, Scriptis et Doctrina | company with his fellow -student and co-worker, Dr. 








NIUEAN VERSION 


George Turner, was ordained and appointed to Tanna, 
an island in the New Hebrides, whither they at once 
sailed. Here they carried on operations for a short 
time, but on account of an insurrection among the na- 
tives were obliged, under cover of night, to flee for life. 
They landed at Samoa, set out afresh on their mission- 
ary life, and soon met great success. In 1844 they es- 
tablished the Samoan Mission Seminary, which sent 
forth more than six hundred native agents before Dr. 
Nisbet's decease, May 9, 1876. He possessed a well- 
stored mind, and was humble, cultured, and eminently 
adapted to his work. See Cong. Yeur-book, 1877, p. 402. 


Niuean (or Savage Island) Version oF 
THE Scriprures. Niue is a lone island four hundred 
miles from any other land, the nearest groups being 
the Friendly Islands, in the west, and the Samoan, in 
the north. In 1849, after long opposition, a Samoan 
teacher was received in the island. In the course of 
time, amid his evangelistic labors, he translated the 
gospel of Mark, which was sent to the missionaries of 
Samoa, and, after revision, printed by them. When, in 
1861, the Rev. W. G. Lawes and his wife went to Niue 
as the first missionaries, taking with them the printed 
gospel, they found that the other three gospels and 
Acts had been translated by the native teachers. The 
translation was revised by the Rev. G. Pratt, of Samoa, 
and printed at Sydney, together with the epistle to the 
Philippians and John’s epistles, in 1862, by the New 
South Wales Auxiliary. The New Test. was completed 
by Mr. Lawes and printed at Sydney in 1867. The 
book of Psalms, also translated by Mr. Lawes and re- 
vised by the Rev. Mr. Pratt, was printed in 1869 or 1870. 
The whole has been once more revised, and, together 
with the books of Genesis and Exodus, was printed in 
London in 1873, under the superintendence of Mr. Lawes. 
From the annual report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for the vear 1882 we learn that the society has 
published, not only a new edition of five thousand copies 
of the New Test. and Psalms, but also three thousand 
copies of the Pentateuch as prepared by Mr. Lawes, who 
continues the translation of the other books of the Old 
Test. (B.P.) 


Nob. The probable representative of this place, 
acquiesced in by Tristram (Bible Places, p. 120), and 
substantially also by Conder ( Tent Work, ii, 117), is 
laid down on the Ordnance Map as Khurbet es-Séma, 
at less than half a mile north-east of Shafat, and de- 
scribed in the accompanying Memoirs (iii, 125) as 
“heaps of ruins; a cistern fourteen paces by four, with 
a rubble roof; and a crumbling building, apparently 
modern. There is a remarkable knoll of rock in the 
place, whence the name ‘ruin of the heap.’ The top of 
this knoll is surmounted by the remains of a small 
vaulted chamber. There are also a few rock-cut tombs 
on the south-east, now closed.” 


Nobbe, Masos, D.D., a Congregational and after- 
wards a Presbyterian minister, was born at Williams- 
town, Mass., March 18, 1809. He studied at Stockbridge 
Academy; graduated from Williams College in 1827 ; 
spent a year in New York city in studying modern lan- 
guages and in teaching; went to Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1828, and spent one year; became a tutor 
in Williams College, continuing his theological studies ; 
was licensed June 14, 1831, by Berkshire Congregational 
Association, while a tutor, and was ordained by the same 
body, Feb. 15, 1832, at Williamstown. His successive 
ficlds of labor were as fullows: Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., from 1832 to 1839; Eleventh Church 
in New York city, from. 1839 to 1850; associate pastor 
with Rev. Dr. Duncan. of the Independent Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, Md., in 1850 and 1851; principal 
of a young ladies’ seminary in Washington, D. C., from 
1851 to 1853, at the same time gathering and organ- 
izing the Sixth Street Church; chaplain in the navy, 
from 1853 to 1861; supply to the First Congregational 
Church of Williamstown, Mass., in 1865 and 1866. On 
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returning to Washington, in 1870, the Sixth Street 
Church elected him to be its pastor, and without being 
installed he thenceforward served until his death, Oct. 
24, 1881. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1882, p. 24. 

Nobilio (or Nobilis), FLaminto, an Italian the- 
ologian, who died at Lucca in 1590, edited, at the in- 
stance of pope Sixtus V, Vetus Testamentum jurta LXX 
(Rome, 1587) :—and translated the Septuagint into Lat- 
in; Vetus Testamentum Secundum LX X Latine Redditum 
(ibid. 1588). He also wrote Annotutiones in Veteris 
Testamenti LXX Interpreter, which are found in the 
London Polyglot. See Winer, /andbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 47, 48, 886; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lezikon, 
sv. (B.P.) 

Nodhamians, a heretical Mohammedan sect, who, 
to avoid falling into the error of making God the au- 
thor of evil, asserted that neither directly nor indirectly, 
permissively nor authoritatively, had God any connec- 
tion whatever with evil. ‘They denied also the mirac- 
ulous character of the Koran. 


Nolasque, Sr. Pierre, a French monk, founder of 
the order of the Beata Maria Virgo de Mercede pro 
Redemptione Cuptivorum, was born in 1189 at Le Mas 
des Saintes Puelles, in Languedoc, In 1228, Nolasque, in 
company with some other knights and priests, organ- 
ized the order mentioned above, the special object of 
which was to redeem Christian captives in Mohamme- 
dan countries in extreme cases, when there was danger 
of a conversion to Islam, even with the sacrifice of lib- 
erty and life. At firat the order occupied a portion of 
the royal palace at Barcelona, but in 1282 a splendid 
monastery was built and dedicated to St. Eulalia, the 
patroness of Barcelona. The order was confirmed by 
Gregory IX, in 1230, and soon spread over Spain, Italy, 
and France. Nolasque died in 1256, and was canon- 
ized by Urban VIII in 1628. By Benedict XIII, the 
order was transformed into a common mendicant order 
(1725), and a century later it was swept away by the 
revolution. See Acta Sanctorum Bolland. ad 31, Jan. 
ii, 980 sq.; Holstenius-Brockie, Codex Regulurum Mo- 
nasticurum, iii, 433 sq.; Helvot, Histoire des Ordres 
Monastignues (Paris, 1714-19); Giucci, Iconografia Sto- 
rica Degli Ordini Religiosi, etc. (Rome, 1844), vii, 88 8q. ; 
Gams, Atrchengeschichte Spunitens, iii, 236-239; Plitt- 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Norse (or Icelandic) Version. 
NAVIAN VERSIONS. 

North, Simeo, D.D., LL.D., a Congregational di- 
vine, was born at Berlin, Conn., in 1802. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1825; was tutor there the follow- 
ing year, professor of languages in Hamilton College, 
N. Y., from 1829 to 1839, and thereafter president until 
1857. He died Feb. 9, 1884. Dr. North was the au- 
thor of several sermons, etc. 

North American Indians, Reuiciovs IDEAS or. 
It is not necessary to separate all the small tribes ac- 
cording to their religious usages, for they had much in 
common, and will here be treated accordingly. They do 
not believe that a dryad was thought to inhabit every 
tree, but the natives believed in protecting spirits of 
the woods and trees, ‘These spirits were called, among 
the northern tribes, Nanfena (singular Okki). Among 
the Iroquois the whole company of spirits was called 
Ayotkon, or Hondatkons (singular Maunitu). As ruler 
of all good spirits Tharonhiaonagou was worshipped, 
who was the grandson of the goddess of all evil, Ata- 
hentsik. Both were regarded as living in the land of 
the blessed. Exalted over these was the great spirit 
who dispensed grace; he could do as much good as he 
pleased, but no evil, although he could hinder evil. But 
only those receive his grace who do good and abandon 
evil, Sun, moon, and stars, and the natural forces, are 
objects of nature. In dreams the great spirit sends 
protecting beings, who are guides all through life. 
Only in Virginia was there a visible representation of 
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supreme beings—a human figure, with an apron, in a 
sitting posture. There are many of these, who are called 
Kiwusa, and are considered protectors of the dead. In 
the southern part of North America the cultus took 
another form. ‘There idolatry was rife, and there were 
prieats, temples, and bloody sacrifices. In Florida the 
first male born was brought as a sacrifice to the sun, 
and this shows the transition to the Mexican cultus. 
In all acts of worship, politics, or friendship, the tobacco- 
pipe played a noteworthy part. The natives were also 
persnaded of a future life; but their ideas concerning 
it were taken from their present existence. They be- 
lieved in a continuation of life, but with higher joys 
and all possible success in hunting, fishing, and war; 
therefore they buried with the dead his clothes and 
weapons, nourishment for the journey, and even his 
pipe and tobacco. They assembled around the dead, 
and praised his deeds of bravery and valor, All his 
friends and relatives visited him, and after a meal, 
which was first banded to the departed, the aboriginal 
Americans left their village and journeyed away with- 
out the dead, who became a prey to the wild animals. 
Others, who had permanent dwelling - places, buried 
their dead in various ways, A singular practice, only 
found among the North American tribes, was the vol- 
untary death of aged people. When they became sick, 
they awaited their death with the greatest composure. 
Their physicians infurmed them that they were unable 
to heal them. Téen the dving made the necessary ar- 
rangements, and died jovially and without fear. This 
was the natural death. But to old people, who could 
not fish and hunt, life became a burden. The father 
usually ordered his son to kill him with the club. Then 
the friends, relatives, and children accompanied him 
into the woods, Two dogs were killed, that their souls 
might herald the coming of a warrior into the other 
world. The old man then smoked a pipe, conversed 
with his friends, sang his song of death, and gave the 
sign to hia son, whereupon the latter slew him with 
his club. <A small hut was then built over the buried 
body. The friends of the departed gave away all his 
goods, even the most costly and precious. Their sorrow 
was touching. They tortured themselves in the fleshy 
parts of their body, and sometimes lust so much blood 
that they died themselves. Often, when a child died, 
its mother killed herself in the hope of nourishing it 
beyond death, for they feared that without such nour- 
ishment the child would die a second time. The cos- 
mogony of the North American tribes differed from the 
others in that men were first created and then the world. 
All human beings originated from woman, and the Turtle 
tribe, living in the central point of the world, was the 
first and noblest. See INDIANS, AMERICAN, 


Northalis, Richarp, an Irish prelate, was born in 
London, and became a Carmelite friar. He obtained 
a high reputatiun for his preaching, learning, and ac- 
quirements, aud attracted the notice of the king, who 
advanced him to the bishopric of Ossory in 1386. About 
1390 he was constituted a commissioner by the king to 
inquire into the state, losses, abuses, and government of 
Ireland; in particular, to report how and on what secu- 
rity Nigel O'Neill was enlarged. In 1391 and 1394 he 
was employed by the same monarch in the quality of 
an ambassador to pope Boniface IX, and was appointed 
chancellor of Ireland in 1393. Having spent nine years 
in the prelacy of Ossory, he was, in 1396, promoted to 
the archbishopric of Dublin. He died July 20, 1897. 
See D'Alton, d/emoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, 
p. 149. 


Norton, Acoustvus Titonone, D.D.,a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Cornwall, Conn.. March 28, 1808. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1832; studied the- 
ology privately; was license! as an evangelist; labored 
first at Windham, N. Y., and afterwards at Griggstield, 
Naples, Pittstield, and Atlas, in southern Illinois, He 
organized the Secund Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, 
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Mo., and in 1889 was called to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Alton, IIL, where he labored 
for nineteen years. In 1859 he was appointed district 
secretary of Church Extension and Home Missions fur 
the West, and was enabled in due time to report every 
church in his field as supplied with a minister. lu 
1879 he published a large volume of seven hundred 
pages, on the History of the Presbyterian Church tn 
Illinois. He died at Alton, April 29, 1884. 

Norway Lapponese Version. See Quixiax 
VERSION. 

Norwegian Version. See SCANDINAVIAN VER- 
SIONS, 

Nott, Jonx, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1801. He graduated 
from Union College in 1823. In the autumn of the 
same year he entered Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he studied until June, 1825. He then entered 
Princeton Seminary, June 30, and studied there until 
September, 1826. He was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Albany, May 8, 1827, and ordained as an evan- 
gelist the same month. He was tutor in Union Col- 
lege from 1830 to 1839, and was assistant professor of 
rhetoric in the aame institution for fifteen vears, From 
1839 to 1841 he was stated supply to the Church at 
Rotterdam, N. Y. Thence he went to the South as 
stated supply of the churches of Goldsboro’ and Ever- 
ittsville, in North Carolina. Returning to the North, 
he became supply of the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Auriaville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. He died at Fonda, 
May 18, 1878. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. 
Sem, 1879, p. 28. 

Novitidli is a name applied by Tertullian to cat- 
echumena, because they were just entering upon that 
state which made them candidates fur eternal life. 

Nubian Version or tHe Scriprurss. From 
the annual report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety fur 1885 we learn that an edition of five hundred 
copies of the gospel of Mark has been published for the 
benefit of the Mohammedans in and around Dongola, 
East Africa. This version, made in the Fadidja dialect, 
was prepared by the late professor Lepsius (q. v.), and 
published as an appendix to his Nubian Grammar. 
From the latter it was republished, with permission of 
the translator's son and of the publisher, in Roman 
characters, under the editorship of prufessor Reinisch, 
Vienna. (B. P.) 


Nupé Version or tne ScRriPTURRS. Nupé is 
spoken in a territory of Central Africa situated between 
Yoruba on the south-west and Hauasa on the north, di- 
vided into two portions by the river Rowara, which runs 
through it from a north-westerly direction, till it winds 
its way southerly after it has cleared the bases of the 
Rennel! mountains, The south-west portion of Nupé is 
a belt of land not more than twenty-five miles from the 
river's bank to its boundary with Yoruba land at Saregi, 
formerly a mutual place of meeting in their hunting ex- 
peditions between the two tribes, but now it is an im- 
portant town, inhabited by both tribes, the Yorubas, 
however, being the more numerous and influential. 
The breadth of the northern portion of Nupé is much 
larger, or some three or four days’ journey across, or 
about sixty or seventy miles broad towards Hausea from 
the river’s bank. The extreme length of the country 
from Kpatatshi, the last town of Nupé on the boundary 
of Busa, on the upper parts of the river to the tribes of 
Is'itakotsi, next to Muye, and Bidon of Kakanda, on 
the lower parts of the river, is about one handred and 
sixty miles. Such is the geographical position of the 
Nupé country, as described by the Rev. S. Crowther, 
who, in connection with the Rev. J. F. Schön, trans- 
lated the first seven chapters of Matthew in the Nupé, 
which, at the request of the Church Missionary Society, 
were published iu 1860 by the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society as the first instalment of an entirely new 
translation -in a language spoken over a vast extent 
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of country. At present there are extant the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark in the Nupé. (B. P.) 

Nutting, Rurvus, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Old Groton, Middlesex Co., Mass., July 28, 
1:93. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1813, 
and for several years thereafter took charge of a young 
ladies’ seminary at Catskill, N. Y.; in 1821 became 
principal of Randolph Academy, Vt., which position he 
beld seven years, meantime completing his theological 


course under the celebrated Dr. John Holt Rice. In 
1828 he became professor of languages in the Western 
Reserve College at Hudson, Ohio; in 1840 resigned his 
chair, and two vears later removed to Romeo, N. Y., 
taking charge of the branch of the State University 
then located there. In 1847 he established an academy 
at Lodi Plains, Washtenaw Co., Mich.; in 1870 removed 
to the city of Detroit, where he died, July 12, 1878, 
(W. P.S) 


Oak, CovxciL (or — OF THE. See CHALCE- 
DON, COUNCILS OF. 

Obi. See OLD Max. 

O'Brien, John, D.D., a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, rector of Zion Parish, Pontiac, Mich., 
died at that place, Dec. 13, 1864, aged seventy - one 
yeara, See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. April, 1865, p. 
140. 


O'Brien, Matthew, D.D., a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, was a native of Ireland, where he enjoyed a 
high reputation as a preacher. About 1800 he came 
to New York, and was attached to St. Peter’s Church. 
He afterwards left New York in consequence of dificul- 
ties which arose, and died in Baltimore, Oct. 20, 1816. 
Dr. O’Brien published Sermons on the Most Important 
Subjects of Morality and Religion (Cork, 1798). See 
De Courcy and Shea, //ist. of the Cutholic Church in the 
United States, p. 351. 

O'Bryan, WiLiiay, the founder of the Bible Chris- 
tian Societies, was born at Gunwen, in the parish of 
Laxulion, Cornwall, Eng., Feb. 6, 1778. At the age of 
seventeen he obtained a clear manifestation of God's 
pardoning mercy, and almost immediately began to 
preach. In 1809 he was engaged as a supply in the 
place of a Wesleyan minister. In 1810 he was formally 
excladed from the Weslevan Methodist Society for 
preaching in an irregular way, and in 1814 he relin- 
quished business in order to devote himself wholly to 
the work of the ministry. Hearing that there were 
fourteen parishes i in the east of Cornwall and the west 
of Devon in which there was no evangelical preaching, 
he visited them. His labors were successful, souls were 
converted. He organized the first class, or society, 
which afterwards received the appellation of Bible 
Christiana, at Shebbear, in the county of Devon, Oct. 
9, 1815. Twenty-two persons gave their names. At 
the session of the first conference held at Baddash, 
Launceston, Aug. 17, 1819, be was elected president. 
He filled thia office each succeeding year until 1828, 
Unpleasant circumstances arising between himself and 
the brethren, in 1829 he left the conference. At the 
conference in 1830 William O'Bryan sought reconcilia- 
tion with his brethren, and a satisfactory union was 
effected. Afterwards he left the denomination of his 

own free will. He came to the United States, crossed 
the Atlantic between New York and England several 
times, and died at a good old age, in New York city. 
His remains are interred in Greenwood Cemetery 
Brooklyn. See Jubilee Volume of Bible Christiuns 
(1865); BIBLE CHRISTIANS. 

Ochiltree, MiıcnarL, a Scotch prelate, was dean of 
the Church of Dunblane in 1425, and was made bishop 
in 1430. He was bishop at Dunblane in 1489 when he 
appended his seal to a solemn agreement between the 
queen-dowager and a committee of parliament, about 
the keeping of the voung king, James II. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 177. 

O'Connor, Micuaet, D.D., a Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, was born at Cork, Ireland, Sept. 27, 1810. He was 
educated at Queenstown, and entered the Propaganda 
at Rome in 1833, He became president of the Roman 
Catholic Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1838. He was consecrated bishop of Pittsburgh 


in 1843, translated to the see of Erie, Pa., in 1853, and 
referred to his former diocese in 1854. He resigned his 
episcopal office and united with the Jesuits in 1860. He 
died at Woodstock Cullege, Md., Oct. 18, 1872. 


Odenheimer, Witttam Henny, D.D., a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Aug. 11,1817. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1835, and from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1838; was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, in the same year, 
and presbyter in 1841. After this he became rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, of which he remained 
pastor until his election as bishop of the diocese of New 
Jersey, April 27, 1859. The consecration to this office 
occurred Oct. 13 of the same year, in Richmond, Va. 
In 1874, when the diocese was divided, Bishop Oden- 
heimer selected the “northern” portion. He died at 
his residence in Burlington, N. J., Aug. 14,1879. See 
Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1880, p. 170. 


Oelreich, BerNxHarp, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Itzehoe in 1626. He studied 
at different universities, was in 1664 court-preacher at 
Stockholm, in 1665 doctor of theology, and in 1668 
pro-chancellor and professor of theology of the acad- 
emy at Lunden. He then went to Bremen as super- 
intendent and pastor, and died March 80, 1686. He 
wrote, De Testamento Christi non Violando : ;—De An- 
gelo :—De Sacra Scriptura :—De Ecclesia Lutherana. 
See Witte, Diarium Biographicum; Moller, Cimbria 
Literata ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, a. v. 
(B. P.) 

Oelrichs, Jonann Gerora ARNOLD, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Hanover, June 8, 
1767. He studied at Göttingen, Marburg, and Erlan- 
gen, was promoted as doctor of philosophy in 1787, and 
died at Göttingen, March 7,1791. He is the author of, 
De Ratione sive Relatione Filii cum Patre Sententia (Göt- 
tingen, 1787), a prize essay :— De Doctrina Platonis de 
Deo, etc. (Marburg, 1788) :— Commentarii de Scriptori- 
bus Ecclesia Lutine Priorum VI Sæculorum, etc. ( Leip- 
sic, 1791). See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 596, 
597, 854; Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 
sv. (B.P.) 

Oemler, CHRISTIAN WILHELM, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Dennstidt, near Weimar, 
Sept. 20, 1728. He studied at Jena, acted for some time 
as private tutor, and was in 1755 preacher at Dennstidt. 
In 1764 he was called to Neumark, was in 1766 arch- 
deacon at Jena, in 1776 superintendent and first preach- 
er, and died June 2, 1802. He published, Der Prediger 
an dem Krankenbette ( Jena, 1770 ) :— Repertorium fiir 
Pustoraltheologie und Casutsttk (1786-89, 4 parts ):- - 
and a number of other ascetical works, for which see 
Döring, Die deutschen Kunzelredner,e.v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. ii, 83, 40, 49, 50,54. (B. P.) 

Ogden, JoserH Merxer, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Elizabethtown, N. J., Sept. 21, 
1804. He graduated from Princeton College in 1828, 
and from the Theological Seminary there in 1826; 
spent two years in evangelistic work in Pennsylvania; 
was pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Chatham in 
1828, of which he became pastor emeritus in 1873, but 
continued to reside there until his sudden death, Feb. 
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13, 1884. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. | Olmstead, LeveL Grecory, LL.D., a Presbyte- 


1884, p. 9. 

Ogilby, Frep«rick, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in Ireland, Dec. 27, 1813. He 
graduated from Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
in 1884, and from the General Theological Seminary 
in 1837; officiated successively in Grace Church, New 
York city, and in Burlington, N. J., under bishop 
Doane; then became rector of the Church of the As- 
cension, Philadelphia, Pa., from 1842 to 1858; and for 
the last twenty-three years of his life he was an assist- 
ant minister in Trinity Parish, New York city. He 
died March 25, 1878. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1879, 
p. 170. 

O'Hanly, Donat, an Irish prelate, was educated 
in Ireland, and went to England, where he became a 
Benedictine monk at Canterbury. He returned to Ire- 
land, and was consecrated archbishop of Dublin in 1085. 
He died Nov. 23, 1095. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the 
Archbishops of Dublin, p. 35. 

O'Hanly, Samuel, an Irish prelate, was a nephew 
of Donat O'Hanly, and became a Benedictine monk. 
He was a native of Ireland, and sucoeeded to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin in 1095. He died July 4, 1121. 
See D'Alton, Memvirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, 
p. 41. 

Ojibway Version. See CHIPPEWAY. 


Old Man or OBI, a remarkable idol of the Ostiac 
Tartars, who live near the river Obi. It consists of 
wood, and has a nose resembling the snout of a hog, in 
which is a hook of iron, The eves are made of glass, 
and the head is embellished with a large pair of horns, 
Its devotees oblige it to change its place of residence 
every three years, transporting it over the Obi from 
one station to another with great solemnity, in a vessel 
made for that purpose. When the ice dissolves, and 
the river overflows its banks, the Ostiacs flock to this 
idol in a body and beseech it to prove propitious to 
their fishery. If the season fails to answer their ex- 
pectations they load the god with a myriad of reproaches, 
and insult him as an old, impotent, and despicable deity ; 
but if they prove successful in fishing, the godi is allowed 
part of the booty. 


Oliver, Groner, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at Papplewick in 1782, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1803. He took or- 
ders, and in 1809 became head-master of King Edward's 
Grammar-school at Great Grimsby. He became vicar 
of Scopwick in 1831, incumbent of Wolverhampton in 
1834, rector of South Hykeham in 1847, and died at 
Lincoln, March 8, 1867. He filled the highest offices 
in the Masonic order, and wrote numerous works on 
local ecclesiastical history and Freemasonry, for which 
see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, sv. 


Ollier, Prerre, a Protestant theologian of Montau- 
ban, was born at that place in 1573. In 1606 he was 
pastor at Saint-André de Valborgne, in 1610 at Alais, 
and in 1621 at Montauban, where he died Oct. 5, 1645. 
He was the successor of Pierre Berauld in the theologi- 
cal chair, and wrote La Conference de St. Antoine entre 
Pierre Ollier, et Pascal (Montauban, 1624). See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s.v. (B. P.) 


Ollivant, ALFrep, D.D., an Anglican prelate, was 
born at Manchester, England, in 1798. He studied at 
St. Paul's school, London; graduated at Triuity College, 
Cambridge, in 1821, and became a fellow. In 1820 he 
was elected Craven University scholar, and in 1822 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew scholar. He was vice-principal of 
Sc. David's College, Lamfeter, from 1827 to 1843, and 
from 1843 until 1849 held the regius professorship of 
divinity at Cambridge. He became bishop of Llandaff 
in 1849, and died Dec. 16, 1882. He published a num- 
ber of sermons and some other practical works, He was 
a member uf the Old Test. company of the Bible Re- 
vision Committee. 


rian minister, was born at Maltaville, N. Y., July 5, 
1808. He graduated from Union College in 1834, and 
pursued his studies in the Western Theological Sem- 
inary. He was licensed by the Presbvtery of Beaver 
in 1837, and ordained by the Presbytery of Erie, April 
20,1848. He then visited Europe, sojourning i in Rome 
for several years. His principal business was teaching. 
During the war of the rebellion he acted as chaplain 
for some three years. He died March 18, 1880. Asa 
scientific scholar and antiquarian Dr. Olmstead has 
had few equals among his brethren of the Presbytery. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 54. 


Olonetzian Version. See Russia, VERSIONS 
OF. 


Olshausen, Detlev Johann Wilhelm, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born March 30, 1766, 
at Nordheim, Hanover. He studied at Gottingen, and 
after completing his studies acted as private tutor at 
different places. In 1794 he was deacon at Oldesloe, 
Holstein; in 1801 first preacher at Gluckstadt; in 1835 
superintendent at Eutin, and died Jan. 14, 1823. He 
wrote, Prolegomena zu einer Kritik aller sogenannten Be- 
weise für und wider Offenbarungen (Copenhagen, 1791): 
—De Immortulitate Hominum Sublata et Doctrina de 
Animi Simplicitate Certa (ibid. eod.) :— De Usu Ratioms 
in Religione Revelata (1792) :—Lehrouch der Morul imd 
Religion (2d ed. 1799) :— Predigten uber die ginze christ- 
liche Pflichtenlehre (Altona, 1798-1805, 8 vola). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 126, 153, 203, 236; 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands,s.v. (B.P.) 


Olshausen, Justus, a famous German Orient- 
alist, brother of Hermann, was burn May 9, 1800, at 
Hohenfelde, Holstein, and studied at Kiel, Berlin, and 
Paris, In 1823 he was professor at Kiel, and in 1845 
member of the Danish Academy of Sciences. Fout 
years after Holstein was annexed by Denmark, in 1848, 
Olshausen was deposed of his professorship. He was 
appointed, in 1853, head-librarian and professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Königsberg; in 1858 he was called 
to a position in the ministry for education at Berlin, 
from which he retired in 1874, Olshausen died Dec. 28, 
1882. Besides his contributions to the monthly reports 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Olshausen pub- 
lished, Emendultonen zum Alien Testament (Kiel, 1826): 
—Zur Topographie des alten Jerusalem (1883 ):—Er- 
kldrung der Psulmen (Leipsic, 1858) :— Lehrbuch der Hebr. 
Sprache (Brunswick, 1861) :— Die Pehlewi- Legenden auf 
den Münzen der letzten Sassaniden (Leipsic, 1843) :— 
Ueber den Charakter der in den assyrischen Keilir- 
schriften erhaltenen semitischen Sprache (Berlin, 1866). 
See Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit, i, 98,151,520; Furst, 
Bibi. Jud, iii, 47. (B. P.) 


O lux beata trinitas. See Amprosiaxn Hrxa. 


O miranda vanitas. See BERNARD or CLAIR- 
VAUx's HYMNS. 


Onachus (or Onacus), a Scotch prelate, was prob- 
ably bishop of the Isles about 1304. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 801. 

Oncken, Joux Gernarp, D.D., a German Baptist 
minister, was born in Varet, in the grand duchy of 
Oldenburg, Jan, 26, 1800. He went to England ia his 
youth, and was converted. The British Continental 
Society sent him in 1823 as a missionary to Germany, 
his labors being principally contined to Hamburg and 
Bremen, and the province of East Frisia. In 1828 he 
became the agent of the Edinburgh Bible Society. He 
and six others were immersed, April 22, 1834, in the 
river Elbe, near Hamburg, by Rev. Barnas Sears, tben 
of the Hamilton Theological Seminary, pursuing his 
studies in Germany, At the close of 1879 there were 
in Germany 16,602 members of Baptist churches, and 
the gospel was preached in 1178 preaching stations. 
Later statistics would largely swell these numbers 
Mr. Oncken was ordained soon after his baptism, and 
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“ his life was one of apostolic toil and blessed success in 
spreading the gospel through Germany.” His pastoral 
relation with the Church at Hamburg always remained, 
and that city was made the centre of his evangelistic 
labors. He frequently visited England to solicit funds 
to carry on his work in Germany, and in 1853 came to 
the United States for the same purpose. He died Jan. 
‘|, 1884, in Zurich, where he had resided for two years. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 869. (J. C.S.) 

Oneirocritica (from dvepoc, a dream, and cpivw, 
to judge), the art of interpreting dreams, which among 
the ancient Egyptians was the duty of the hierogram- 
mateis, or sacred scribes. See Dreams. 


Oneiromancy (from dvepoc, a dream, and par 
reia, divination), divination by means of dreams, or the 
interpretation of dreams in reference to future events. 
See Dreams. 


Ono. The probable representative of this place, 
Kafr Ana, is laid down on the Ordnance Map at nearly 
five miles north by west of Ludd (Lydda), and described 
in the accompanying Memoirs (ii, 251) as “a mud vil- 
lage, surrounded with palms and other trees in gardens, 
and has a well (sebil) to the north.” 


Onuphis, one of the sacred bulls of the ancient 
Egyptians. It was of a black color, had shaggy re- 
curved hair, and is supposed to have been the emblem 
of the retroceding sun. 


Onymus, Anam JosEPH, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of Germany, was born March 29, 1754, at Wurz- 
burg, and died there Sept. 9, 1836, doctor of theology, 
cathedral dean, and vicar-general. He is the author of, 
De Usu Interpretationis Allegoricea in Novi Faderis 
Tabulis (Bamberg, 1803) :— Der 104. Psalm übersetzt und 
mit Anmerkungen (Wurzburg, 1807) :— Die Weisheit 
Strach’'s aus dem Griechischen mit Anmerkungen (1786- 
88) : — Die Gluubenslehre der kathol. Kirche pruktisch 
corgetrugen (Sulzbach, 1820-23, 3 parts) :—DLite Siten- 
lehre der kathol. Kirche in systematischer Form (1826): 
— Das Leben und die Lehre Jesu nach Matthäus, Markus, 
und Lukas in Homilien vorgetragen (1831) :—Geschichle 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments (1789-97, 5 parts) :— 
Homilien und Betrachtungen über die Leidensgeschichte 
Jesu, seine Auferstehung u. Himmelfuhrt (Würzburg, 
1827). See Furst, Bibl, Jud. iti, 48 sq.; Winer, //and- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 199, 233, 307, 317, 596; ii, 118, 258, 
402. (B.P.) 

Oojein Version. See Hixpuwes, DIALECTS or. 


Oosterzee, JOHANN JACOB VAN, a noted Dutch 
theologian, was born April 1, 1817, at Rotterdam. He 
studied at Utrecht, and on leaving the university in 1840 
was made doctor of theology for presenting his Dis- 
putatio Theologica de Jesu, e Virgine Maria Nato. In 
1841 he was preacher at Eemues, in 1843 at Alkmaar, 
in 1844 at Rotterdam. In 1862 he became professor 
of theology at Utrecht, and opened his lectures with a 
Latin oration, De Scepticismo Hodiernis Theologis Cuute 
Fitondo. Oosterzee lectured upon almost all the branches 
of theology, and soon became the recognized leader of 
the evangelical school of Holland. In learning, elo- 
quence, and piety he ranked with the greatest divines 
of his age. He was also a voluminous writer. Several 
of his works have been translated, and commend them- 
selves very highly to practical and conservative religious 
minds in Great Britain and America. Oosterzee died 
July 29, 1882, at Wiesbaden, Germany, where he had 
gone to restore his broken health. [Besides his opening 
addresses, as, Hoe moet het modern Naturalisme bestreden 
serden? (1863) :-—Zollen wij noy Theologie studeeren of 
niet? (1865) :— Welke Theolugie ts in Staat, de Stormen 
can dezen Dagen te verduren? (1866) :— Van welke Theolo- 

gen is iets goeds voor de Toekomst der Kerk te verwachten ? 
(1867) :—and valuable essays which he published in the 
Jaavboeken roor wetenschappelijke Theologie, edited by 
himeelf, and in other reviews, we mention, Jacques 
Sanria (1865) :—Christologie des Oude en Nieuwe Ver- 
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bonds (1855-57, 2 parts) :— Jet Leven can Jezus (2d ed. 
1863-65) :— Historie of Roman? het Leven van Jezus dvor 
Renan vorlooping toegelicht (1863) :— Het Johannes Evun- 
gelie, een riertul apologetische Voorlezingen (1867) :— De 
Theologie des Nieuwen Verbonds (2d ed. 1872; Engl. transl. 
Lond. 1870; 4th ed. 1882) :— Voor Kerk en Theologie, Me- 
dedeelingen en Bijdragen (1871-75, 2 parts) :—Christelijke 
tick (2d ed. 1876, 2 parts; Engl. transi., Lond. and 
New York, 1874; 2d ed. 1878) :— Practische Theologie 
(Engl. transl. 1878, 2 parts) :— Theopneustte (1882). For 
Lange's Bible Work Oosterzee wrote the commentary 
on Luke (1859; Engl. transl. New York, 1866); the 
Pastoral Epistles and Philemon (1861; transl. 1868) ; 
and with Lange he prepared the commentary on James's 
epistle (1862; Engl. transl. 1867). His Sermons com- 
prise twelve volumes. Oosterzee left an autobiography 
and a work upon apologetics, See Zockler, in Beweis 
des Glaubens, 1882; Evans, in Cutholic Presbyterian, 
October, 1882; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 959; Neue evan- 
gel. Kirchenzettung, 1882, No. 36; Luthardt, Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung, 1882, col. 810. (B. P.) : 
Ophni. The modern representative of this place, 
Jufna, is laid down on the Ordnance Map at two and 
three quarter miles north-west of Beitin (Bethel), and 
thus described in the accompanying Memoirs (ii, 294) : 
An important Christian village, with a Latin church 
and convent (Mår YdOeef), on an ancient road from the 
north to Jerusalem. The octagonal apse of this church 
with colored glass in its east window, oud a red-til 
pointed roof, forms a conspicuous feature of the village 
as seep from the south. The place is situated in a small 
biain, and on the sonth, higher np, is n apring called Ain 
elazOm. The road crosses the valley-bed by n emall foot- 
bridge (now broken), with an inscription in Arabic, and 
ou the south of thie is a Greek church of St. George, with 
a fine walnut-tree and two meixs-trees. There are ruins 
of a town in the village, and pillur-shafis, as if of n former 
chapel, east of the Latin monnstery. The hills and valleys 
are cultivated with olives, vines, fige, pears, apricots, and 


pomegranates. The population fe stated by Rubinson at 
two hundred, some Latins, some Greeks.” 


The Greek church is particularly described, ibid. p. 823. 


Ophrab. (1) OF Benyasux. The probable mod- 
ern representative of this place, et-Tayibeh, lies four 
miles north-east of Bethel on the Ordnance Afap, and 
is thus described in the accompanying Memoirs (ii, 
298): “A large village in a conspicuous position, with 
well-built stone houses. A central tower stands on the 
top of the hill; on either side are olive and fig gardens 
in the foreground. The view is extensive on both 
sides, A ruined church of St. George exista near, and 
there are remains of a ruined castle in the village. The 
inhabitants are Greek Christians.” The archeological 
remains are minutely described (ibid. p. 870). (2) Or 
MANASSEH. For this place Lieut. Conder suggests 
(Tent Work, ii, 339) the modern Feruta, south-west of 
Nablfis; but this is not within Manasseh, and is pro- 
posed by Guérin for Pirathon (q.v.). Itis more prob- 
ably (Tristram, Bible Places, p. 203) Arrabeh, which is 
laid down on the Ordnance Mup at two miles south- 
west of Dothan, and described in the accompanying 
Memoirs (ii, 154) as a very large village on the slope 
of a bare ridge, with remains of an ancient town. 

Opitz, PauL FRIKDRICH, a German scholar, son 
of Heinrich, was born at Kiel, March 26, 1684. He 
studied at different universities, was in 1721 professor 
of Greek and Oriental languages at his native city, in 
1727 professor of philosophy, and died Oct. 5, 1747. He 
published, De Custodia Templi Hierosolymitunt Noc- 
turna (Kiel, 1710) :— De Gigantibus (1715) :— De A mico 
Israelitarum in Festo Tabernaculorum Consortio (1717): 
— De Christo Apostolo et Pontifice Confessionis Nostræ 
(1721) :— De Hadriuni Imperatoris Nomine, Indole, Vir- 
tutibus ac Vitiis (1722) :— De Hadriant Imperatoris 
Moribus, Eruditisque cum Doctoribus Judæorum Con- 
troversiis (1723). See Döring, Die gelehrten Thevlogen 
Deutschlands, 8. v. (B. P.) 

Oporin, Joacnix, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Sept. 12, 1695. He studied at different 
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universities, and commenced his academical career at 
Kiel in 1719. In 1783 he was professor of theology, in 
1735 went to Gottingen, and died Sept. 5, 1753, doc- 
tor of theology. He published, Zistoriæ Critica de 
Perennitate Animi Humari (Kiel, 1719) :— Historia 
Critica Doctrine de Immortalitute Mortalum, etc. 
(Hamburg, 1735) :— De Messia,cum Infans Esset (1789): 
— De Firmitate ac Inspiratione Dirinu (1740) :—Clavis 
Evangelii Jounnis (Gottingen, 1748) :—Zacharias auf’s 
Neue übersetzt, etc. : — Diss. Oracula Esaia@ c. 40-55 
(1750), etc. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 49; Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 8. v., where a complete 
list of Oporin's writings is given. (B. P.) 


Oppenheim, Davin, a modern Jewish writer, was 
born Dec. 18, 1816, at Leipnik, Moravia. He received 
a thorough rabbinical education, was in 1846 rabbi at 
Jamnitz, in 1857 at Gross- Beeskerck, Hungary, and 
died Oct. 21, 1876, at Vienna. Oppenheim contributed 
to all the leading Jewish journals and reviews, and 
caused a great stir among Roman Catholics by keenly 
criticising, in the Wiener 31 itheilungen, an article on the 
history of the Jews in Austria, which had appeared in 
the Freiberger Kirchenlexikon. Oppenheim laid bare 
the falsehvods and misstatements of that article, and 
elicited the rejoinder of Ritter von Pawlikowski, who, 
in his book of a hundred sheets, on the relation be- 
tween Jews and Christians, devoted no less than seventy 
pages to refute, or rather to insult, Oppenheim. One 
of his ancestors was David ben-Abraham Oppenheim 
(q. v.) (B. P.) - 

Oreads were nymphs who presided over the moun- 
tains, daughters of Jupiter. They were very numerous, 
Diana having a thousand to attend her. These nymphs 
were accredited with having tirst reclaimed men from 
devouring each other, by teaching them to subsist on 
acorns and chestnuts. 


Oreb, Tue Rock. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 230) 
acquiesces in the identification of this with the remark- 
able peak two and a half miles north of Riha (Jericho), 
called Osh el-Ghurah, which is the most prominent of 
all the conical peaks that terminate the terrace running 
down into the Jordan valley, and is about five hundred 
feet above the plain (Memoirs accompanying the Ord- 
nance Survey, iil, 167). 


O'Reilly, Bernarp, D.D., a Roman Catholic bish- 
op, was born in Ireland in 1803. He was consecrated 
bishop of Hartford, Conn., Nov. 10, 1850, and died at sea 
in January, 1856. 


Orenburg-Tartar Version or THE SCRIPTURR. 
As the name indicates, this version is intended for the 
Tartars in the vicinity of Orenburg. The version made 
into that dialect is not an original translation, but mere- 
ly an accommodation of Mr. Brunton's Karass Version 
(q. v.) to the peculiar idioms and orthography of the 
Kirghisian Tartars, residing in the Russian government 
of Orenburg. Mr. Charles Frazer, one of the Scottish 
missionaries at Astrachan, prepared a translation of the 
New Test., which left the mission-press at Astrachan 
in 1820, at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Since 1871 a part of the Old Test. bas also 
been published. (B. P.) 


Oriental Literature axp LANGuaGss is the 
common designation for the languages and literatures 
of all the peoples of Asia, as well as of those of Moslem 
Africa and Europe. Even during the Middle Ages 
the attention of European savants was turned towards 
the Oriental languages, especially the Arabic, and this 
for two main reasons, In the first place, it was religious 
zeal which, by the knowledge of the Arabic, intended 
to refute the Mohammedans and convert them to Chris- 
tianity. For this purpose pope Innocent IV ordered 
that chairs for instruction in Arabic should be found- 
ed at Paris, and popes Clement IV and Honorius IV 
showed also a great interest in the matter. Under 
Clement V, the synod held at Vienne, in 1811, resolved 
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that professors of Arabic and Chaldee should be ap- 

pointed at Paris, Rome, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. 

Pope John XXII especially instructed the bishop of 

Paris to see that these languages were taught in the 

Sorbonne. In the second place, it was a scientific inter- 

est which led to the study of Oriental literature, in or- 

der to make the Western nations acquainted with the 
medical, astronomical, and philosophical writings of the 

Arabs, and with the works of Aristotle, which were ex- 
tant only in Arabic translations, Towards the end of 

the 12th century we meet with Latin translations 
from the Arabic, which increased during the Middle 
Ages, and were printed in the 15th century. The 
Reformation revived the study of Oriental languages 
by their application to Biblical exegesis, For the 
Church of Rome the study of Oriental languages be- 
came a matter of necessity, because of her missionary 
stations in the East, and thas pope Urban VIII founded, 
in 1627, at Rome, the Collegium pro Fide Propaganda, 
where the Oriental languages were taught. Through 
the Jesuits in China and Japan, Europe became ac- 
quainted with the eastern languages of Asia and their 
literature. In a more scientific manner the study of 
the Oriental languages was taken up in the middle 
of the 18th century. The Englishman, William Jones, 
while a resident in East India (1780-90), called special 
attention to the riches of the Indian literature, and 
founded at Calcutta, in 1784, the Asiatic Society. At 
Paris, Silvestre de Sacy made the study of Arabic of 
special interest, and attracted students from all parts of 
Europe. Till towards the end of the 18th century the 
study of the Oriental languages had only occupied a 
subordinate position in the curriculum of sciences; but 
with the formation of the different Asiatic societies the 
study of Oriental languages had become a specialty. 
The societies for promoting this study are as follows, 
of which the first three are the most important in Eu- 
rope: 

1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal, fonnded in 1764, by 
Sir William Jones, at. Calcutta, published the A static Re 
searches (Calcutta, 1788-1838, 17 vole.), which were part- 
ly translated into French and German. Since 1832 the 
Astatic Researches have been euperseded hy the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which is published 
monthly. Under the auspices of this society, but at the 
Ok of the Anglo-Indian government, since 1546 the 
Bibliotheca Indica, n collection of Oriental works in the 
original, with a translation, of which at the beginning of 
the year 1880 more than five handred numbers had already 


appeared, is published. Besides the Asiatic Society there 
exist a great many branch societies, which also have their 
own Poor : 

3. The Société Asiatique, at Paris, fonnded in 1822 by Sil- 
vestre de Sncy (q. v.), Klaproth (q. v.), Abel Rémasat, 
Jomard, Chézy, and others, which, besides editing the 
Journal Asniatique, since 1823, also pnblishes ental 
worka, partly in the original, partly in translations. 

8. The Royal Asiatic Society af Great Britain and Ire- 
land. which was opened by Colebrooke, March 19, 1888. 
In the place of the Transactions (1824-34, 8 vols.), it pow 
publishes the Journal of the Roval A matic Snctety. 

4. The Deuteche moryenlindtache Gesellachaft, fonnded 
chee Its journal is Zetlachrift der deutechen Gesell- 
seha 
5. The Société Orientale de France, at Paris, with the 
Revue de l'Orient as ita organ since 184. 

6. The Syro-Egyptian Somety, at London, with Original 
Papera as the journal since 1850. , 

T. The Koninglijke Inatit&t voor de Taal-, Land- en Fol- 

van Neederlandech Indic, at Amsterdam, which 
publishes the Bijdragen since 1853. 

8 The American Oriental Soeiety, at Boston, founded 

in 1842, with the Journal, since 1843, for its organ. 


See Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft wnd 
orientalischer Philologie in Deutschland (Munich, 1869) ; 
Zenker, Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leipsic, 1846-61, 2 vols.) ; 
Trubner, Orientul Literary Record (land. 1865 sq.); 
Friderici, Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leipsic, 1876-83); 
Klatt u. Kuhn, Liferatur-Blatt für orientulische Philo 
logie (ibid. 1883 aq.). (B. P.) 

Orissa Version. See Uriya Vunsion. 

Ornithomancy (from õprıç, a bird, and parria, 
divination), a species of divination practiced among the 
ancient Greeks by means of birds, See AcGuRY. 
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Osbernus, CLAUDIANUS. See Ossern or GLOU- 
CHESTER. 


Osbon, ApiatHar Many, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1808. 
He entered the New York Conference in 1829, with 
which he ever after remained connected, and in which 
he occupied many of the most impurtant appointments, 
as pastor and presiding elder, and also as a member of 
the General Conference. He died Aug. 6, 1882. He 
often wrote for the periodicals, and published a small 
volume on the prophecies of Daniel. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1883, p. 89. 


Osgood, Samuel (1), D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Fryeburg, Me., in February, 1774. 
He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1805, and in 
1809 settled as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Springtield, Me., where he continned till bis 
death, Dec. 8, 1862. Dr. Osgood was an able preacher 
and an active reformer. He published a number of 
sermons and addresses, See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 
1862, p. 681. 


Osgood, Samuel (2), D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman. was born at Charlestown, Mass., 
Aug. 30, 1812. He graduated from Harvard College 
in 1832, and entered the Unitarian ministry in 1835. 
In 1837 he was settled over a church in Nashua, N. H. 
Previvus to this he had been the editor, with James 
Freeman Clarke, of The Western Messenger, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., a periodical which for a time maintained a 
high literary rank. Jn 1841 he became pastor of the 
Westminster Church. From 1849 to 1869 he was pas- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah in New York city. 
From 1850 to 1854 he was one of the editors of The 
Christian Enquirer, a Unitarian journal published in 
that citv. Having resigned his charge, he travelled 
abrvad for seven months. Returning to New York, he 
entered the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1869. He died in New York city, April 14, 1880. 
Dr. Osgood’s contributiuns to different magazines, re- 
views, and newspapers were of a high order; the same 
is true of the occasional orations, lectures, and addresses 
which he delivered from time to time. He was a very 
versatile student, although perhaps his strong point was 
that of theology and Christian morals; an excellent 
German scholar, and familiar with all the great Ger- 
man theologians; also fond of historical researches, and 
a prominent member of the New York Historical Soci- 
etv, of which fur a long time he was home correspond- 
ing secretary. But although of studious habits, he al- 
ways took a warm interest in current public events, 
as a public-spirited citizen, ever ready to co-operate in 
the advancement of any scheme for promoting litera- 
ture or art. His last public work was the reading of 
his paper before the Historical Society on Channing’s 
Place in American Ilistory. Much of Dr. Osgood's 
literary work, scattered through periodicals or printed 
in a pamphlet form, it is impossible here to catalogue. 
He published, among other works of greater or less im- 
portance, translations from Olshausen and De Wette, 
The History of Passion (1839), and Human Life (1842). 
Among his original works are, Studies in Christian Bi- 
ography (1851):—The Hearthstone (1854) :—God with 
Aen; or, Footprints of Providential Leaders (eod.) :— 
SMilestumes in our Life Journey (1855) :—The Holy Gos- 
pels, illustrated by Overbeck (1856) :— Student Life 
(1860) :— A meriam Leaves (1867). Among his princi- 
pal addresses before the New York Historical Society 
was one upon Thomas Crawford and Art in America, 
in 1875. He also delivered a discourse before the so- 
ciety on its sixty -second anniversary, Nov. 20, 1866. 
Many of his essays will be fuund in The International 
Review, The North American Review, The Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Harpers Monthly Magazine, and other periodi- 
cals. It is stated that he left unfinished a work en- 
titled The Renaissance of Art in America, which was to 
include his papers opon Bryant and Channing. 
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Osgood, 8. M., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y., March 2, 1807. In 
his early manhood he resided in Cortland, N. Y., and 
was one of the publishers of the Cortland Chronicle. In 
1831 he came back to Watertown, and in 1834 received 
an appointment as missionary printer at Maulmain, 
Burmah. He returned to the United States in 1846, 
and performed, for a period of about twenty-nine years, 
most valuable service as one of the financial agents of 
the Missionary Union. He received, in 1860, an ap- 
pointment as district secretary of the Missionary Union 
for the West, which he held until his death, at his 
home in Chicago, July 9, 1875. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Encyclup. p. 876. (J. C. S.) 


Osiander. By way of supplement we add the fol- 
lowing: 

1. GortTLixs, was born at Stuttgart, March 15, 1786, 
and died Dec. 6, 1827, dean at Knittlingen. He is the 
author of different theological essays, for which see 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iii, 168; 
Ersch u. Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclop. p. 261 sq. 

2. JOHANN, a son of Johann Adam (1), was born 
at Tübingen, April 2, 1657. After completing his stud- 
ies he travelled through France, and at Paris he made 
the acquaintance of La Chaise, who in vaiu endeavored 
to convert him to the Church of Rume. Having re- 
turned, Osiander was in 1686 professor of Hebrew at 
Tübingen; a few years later professor of Greek and 
philosophy, and assistant preacher to his father. Osi- 
ander died Oct. 18, 1724, having held the highest civic 
and ecclesiastical positions, See Schmidt, Leben Johann 

Osiander’s (1843); Ersch u. Gruber, Allgemeine Ency- 
clop. Theil 3, vol. vi, p. 263 sq. 

3. JOHANN Ernst, a brother of Gottlieb, was born 
June 23, 1792, at Stuttgart. In 1820 he was deacon 

at Metzingen, in 1824 professor at Maulbronn, in 1840 
dean at Göppingen, in 1860 doctor of theology, and died 
April 3, 1870, senior of the Protestant clergy of Wtr- 
temberg. He is the author of, Philipp Melunchthon, 

; eine Rede (Stuttgart, 18380) :— Zum Andenken Dr. Gott- 
Jried Menken's (Bremen, 1832): — Apologie des Lebens 
Jesu gegen Strauss (Stuttgart, 1887) :— Lehrbuch zum 
christlichen Religionsunterricht (1839) : — Commentar 
uber die Briefe Pauli an die Korinthier ( 1849, 1858 ). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 552; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 963 sq.; Wiirtembergisches Kirchenblatt, 
1870, p. 195; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 3. v. 

4. JoHANN Rupo yr, son of Johann, was born May 
21, 1689, at Tubingen, and died Oct. 25, 1725, professor 
of theology. See Gass, Geschichte der protest. Dogma- 
tik, iii, 126. (B. P.) 

Ossitinian Version. See Russia, VERSIONS OF. 

Ostjakian Version. See Russia, Versions OF. 

Ostrander, Daniel, a veteran Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Plattekill, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1772. 
He was converted at sixteen, entered the New York 
Conference in 1793, was for fourteen years on circuits, 
for eight on station (New York, Brooklyn, and Albany), 
and for twenty-eight vears was presiding elder. From 
1808 to 1840 inclusive he was elected member of every 
General Conference. He retired in 1843, and died Dec. 
8 of that year. He was firm, faithful, wise in pursuing 
his course, ever at his post, and always ready to serve. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1843-44, p. 472; 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 221. 

Ostrander, Henry, D.D., a Reformed ( Dutch) 
minister, was born at Plattekill, N. Y., March 11, 1781. 
He graduated from Union College in 1799; studied 
under Dr. Froeligh; was licensed by the Classis of 
Paramus in 1800; became pastor at Coxsackie in 180] ; 
at Catskill (or Leeds) in 1810; Caatsban in 1812; also 
at Saugerties village in 1839; and stated supply at 
Hurley in 1811. He was without a charge from 1862 
until his death, Nov. 22, 1872. Fifteen Sermons of his 
are published in Gordon’s Memoir of him, with selec- 
tions from his autobiography, and extracts from his 
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letters, See Corwin, Manual of Ref. Church in Amer- | pill is put into the channel, and falls into the mouth 
tca, 3d ed. p. 396. of the patient. 


Otey, James Herver, D.D., a bishop of the Prot-| Otter, Wittram, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
estant Episcopal Church, was born at Liberty, Bedford | at Cuckney, Nottinghamshire, Oct. 23, 1768. He was 
Co., Va., Jan. 27, 1800. He graduated at the Univer- | educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, of which he be- 
sity of North Carolina in 1820, was ordained deacon in | came fellow and tutor; was presented to the rectory of 
1825, and presbyter in 1827; afterwards became rector | Colneworth, Bedfordshire, in 1804, with which he held 
of St. Paul's, in Franklin, Tenn., from which parish be | the vicarage of Sturmer, in Essex; appointed to Chet- 
was elected bishop of the diocese, the consecration | wynd, Shropshire, in 1810; to Kinlet, in 1816; St. 
taking place in Christ Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 14, | Mark's, Kennington, in 1825; was principal of King’s 
1884. He died at Memphis, Tenn., April 28, 1863. | College, London, in 1831, and consecrated bishop of 
From hbis urbanity and piety he usually went by the | Chichester, Oct. 2, 1836. He died Aug. 20, 1840. Bish- 
name of “the good bishop.” He was the author of | op Otter was an accomplished scholar, an able preacher, 
numerous Sermons, etc., and a volume on The Unity | blameless in life, and held in high esteem by all who 
of the Church (1852). See Amer. Quar. Church Re-| knew him. He published three Tracts respecting the 
view, July, 1863, p. 321. Bible Socicty against bishop Marsh (1812-13) :— Life 

Otji (Tschi, or Twi) Version or TH SCRIPT- and Remains of E. D. Clarke (1824, 4to; 1825, 2 vols, 
URES. The language distinguished as “ Ashantee Prop- 8vo):— Life of T. R. M althus (1836). After his death 
er, or Otji,” is spoken in the south of Asante ( Ashantee), | 8 volume was published of his P ustoral A ddr esses (1841, 
in Fantee, Akim, Akwapim, and in Akwam, There are 8vo). See (Loud.) Gentlemen's Magazine, Nov. 1840, 
trifling dialectic differences in the language spoken in | P- 539; London Atheneum, 1840, p. 864: The (Lond.) 
these several districts, but it may be considered, never- Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1841, p. 1; Allibone, Dict. 
theless, one and the same with the Akwapim or (tji, | / Brù. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 
the best cultivated of them all. In 1846 the mission-| Otther, Jacos, the reformer of Esslingen, was born 
aries of the Basle Missionary Society commenced the | at Lautenburg, in Alsace. He studied at Freiburg, 
preparation of a version of the New Test. into Ashantee, | where Wimpheling was bis teacher, and while a resi- 
and completed the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Since | dent at Strasburg Otther published the sermons of 
1855 the Rev. J. G. Christaller, one of the missionaries | Geiler, of Kaiserberg, in a Latin translation, in 1510. 
stationed at Acrupong, has prosecuted the task of Script- | In 1520, while preacher at Wulfenweiler, near Freiburg, 
ure translation into the Otji language, and the four gos- | he openly declared himself an adherent of Luther. 
pels, after a careful revision, were printed in 1857 by | Io 1522 he was preacher at Kenzingen, in the Breisgau, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 1861 the | but be left that place in 1524 on account of the opposi- 
book of Genesis, the epistle to the Romans, and the| tion which he met from the civil and ecclesiastical 
general epistles of John fullowed, and in 1865 the en- | authorities. Otther went to Neckarsteinach, near Hei- 
tire New Test. was in circulation. In 1870 the Old | delberg, and abolished there the mass and other papistic 
Test. was printed in Europe, under the superintendence | usages. In 1527 he left that place, and, after a short 
of the translator, and since then the entire Bible has| stay at Strasburg and in Switzerland, finally settled 
been in circulation. (B. P.) in 1532 at Esslingen, where he brought about the work 

Otji-herero Version or rne Scriprreres, The of reformation, which had been commenced by Ambro- 
Otji-herero is the same as the Damara, and is spoken | US Blaser. Otther died in the early part of 154%. 
by a south-western African tribe. The committee of | See Seckendorf, A usfuhrliche Historie des Lutherthums 
the South African Auxiliary Bible Society printed in | (Leipsic, 1714); Keim, Reformationshlatter der Reichs- 
1875 the book of Psalms in that language, the transla- | ad! Esslingen (1860) and Schwäbische Reformativrs- 
tion having been prepared by the Rev. H. Brincker, of | 9eschichfe; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 
the Rhenish Missionary Society. In 1879 the British Otto, Lkoroup MARTIN vox, a Lutheran theol- 
and Foreign Bible Society, at the request of Dr. Fabri, | gian, was born at Warsaw, in Poland, Nov. 2, 1819. 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, printed the New | He studied at Dorpat and Berlin, and acted for some 
Test., which was also translated by Mr. Brincker, and | time as vicar at Kalish. In 1844 he was pastor at Pe- 
revised by a committee. (B. P.) trikau, and in 1849 at Warsaw, where he developed a 

Otshirbani, in Kalmuckian worship, was a god of | great activity in founding many Christian institutions. 
third rank, represented under a singular furm. He ap- | Having taken part in the Polish revolution, he was 
pears only clothed imprisoned and suspended from his office. From 1866 
about the hips. to 1875 he served as pastor at Teshen, in Austrian 
The figure has Silesia, and when permission was granted for his re- 
large eyes, a mon- turn to his native town, he resumed his pastorate there 
strous open mouth, again, where he died, Sept. 22, 1885. In acknowledg- 
is contracted, with ment of his great efforts for propagating theological 
head turned back, literature in the Polish language, the Leipsic University 
as if in convul- conferred on him in 1864 the degree of doctor of divin- 
sions. This deity ity. He published, The Augsburg Confession in the 
was sent to heav- Polish language, in 1852 :— History of the Evangelicul 
en to combat the Church of the Augsburg Confession of Warsaw, from 
evil demons. He 1652 to 1781 (1882). He afterwards published an eran- 
was victorious,and gelical review, the Zwiastun Ewangeliczny. (B. P.) 
decapitated the Ouseel, Puivirp, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
spirits, from which , many, was born at Dantzic, Oct. 7, 1671, and studied 
he made himself a theology and medicine at different universities, In 
crown, ear-rings, 1711 he was preacher at Leyden, in 1717 professor at 
and a long neck- Frankfort, and died April 12, 1724, doctor of theology 
lace, which ex- and medicine. He wrote, De Lepra Cutis Hebreorum: 
tended to the belly. — Introductio in Accentuutionem ffebreorum Metricaa : 
From the mouth — De Acrentuatione Hebræorum Prosutca :— De Auctore 
through the body Decalogi :— De Nominibus Deculogi :— De Decalogo soli 
there runs a Isreli Duta:—De Denario regni Cæloram :— De Na- 

straight channel, which physicians use to give medi- | tura Decalogi. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 60; Jöcher, 
cine. The idol is placed on the mouth of the sick, a | Aligemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
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‘OUTREIN 


Outrein, JoHann D,a Reformed theologian, was 
born at Middleburg, Oct. 17, 1663. He studied at 
Franeker, and was preacher there in 1687. In 1688 
he was appointed librarian of the academy, in 1691 
preacher at Arnheim, in 1708 at Dort, in 1708 at Am- 
sterdam, and died Feb. 20, 1722. He was a voluminous 
writer. A complete list of his many writings is given 
in Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- lexikon, s, v. (B. P.) 

Outremont, Hecror ALBERT CHAULET D', & 
French prelate, was born at Tours, Feb. 27, 1825. He 
became titular of St. Gatien of Tours in 1862, bishop of 
Agen in 1871, archbishop of Maus in 1874, and died 
Sept. 16, 1884. 

Ouvrier, Lupwic Bexsamts, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Prenzlov, Prussia, May 
7,1735. He studiel at Halle, and was fur some time 
private tutor, In 1763 he was made court-preacher at 
Darmstadt, in 1770 member of consistory, and in 1772 
professor of theology at Giessen. Ouvrier died Oct. 1, 
1792. He published, Untersuchung uber die Lehrsätze 
des Christenthums (Berlin, 1773) :—De Theologia Popu- 
lari ( Giessen, 1775 ):— Amotutinnes Quedum ad 2 
Petr, ii, 2; Jude 6 (1776):— De Necessitate Satisfac- 
timis a Paulo Rom, viii, 8 Asserta (1777):—De The- 
ologia Morali (1779) :—An Actor. iv, 24 Spiritus Sunc- 
tus Dicatur Unicersi Creator (1780) :— De lisdem in Re- 
surrectione Restituendis Corporibus (1781) :—Geschichtle 
der Religionen nebst ihren Gründen und Gegengriinden 
(1781-83, 2 vols.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Overkamp, Grorc WILHELM, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Jan. 9, 1707, at Greifswalde, 
and died at his birthplace, July 27, 1790, professor and 
senior of the university. He wrote, De Stgnificutione 
Verborum Quibus Induratio Pharaonis in Historia Mo- 
satca Exprimitur (Jena, 1736) :— De Judeis Primariis 
Christiani Nominis Hostibus (eod.) :— De Judais Frustra 
a Guilielmo Whistono aliisque Corruptionis Hebrai Co- 

dicis Intimulutis (Greifswalde, 1739) :—De Hebræorum 
130 Pontificis Maximi in Summo Ezpiationis de Vica- 
rio (eod.) :— De Peccato uc Pena Israélis Typicis (1748) : 
—De Divinitus Prædicto ac Definito Tempore Nativita- 
tis Messia (eod.):—De Philosophia Orientali (1744) :— 
De Magis ex Oriente ut Vere Supientibus (1749) :— De 
Salomone, Vere Supientia Magistro, ex Libro Coheleth 
Ostenso (1754) :—Meletema Quadragesimale in Tes. liii, 
1, 8, 9 (1760) :—Commentatio in Ps. xzzii (1770) :— De 
stinctione in Judeeos et Græcos, in Grecos ef Barburos 
(1782). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 60 sq.; Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 
Owen, Isaac, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Milton, Vt., March 8, 1809. Two years 
later he removed with his parents to Indiana. He was 
converted in his sixteenth year, in his twenty-third 
was licensed to preach, and in 1834 entered the Indiana 
Conference. For fourteen years he filled without in- 
terruption the regular appointments given him by that 
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Conference, and during the last four vears of the time 
served with great efficiency as agent of the Indiana 
Asbury University. In 1848 he received a transfer to 
California as a missionary. Upon his arrival in Cali- 
fornia the interests of the work were mainly placed iu 
his hands. For many years he filled the office of pre- 
siding elder; twice he was elected to the General Con- 
ference; once, upon the non-arrival of the bishop, he 
was chosen to fill his place and preside; and he was al- 
ways among the foremost in Church and literary en- 
terprises, To no one man was California more indebted 
for her progress in morals and social reform than to Dr. 
Owen. He died Feb, 9, 1866. Industry, zeal, and faith- 
fulness marked his life. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1867, p. 233; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, a. v. 

Owen, Joseph, D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Bedford, N. Y., June 14, 1814. He graduated 
from Princeton College in 1835, and from the Theolog- 
ical Seminary there in 1838; was ordained in 1839 for 
the mission-field, in which he did his life-work. Landing 
in India in 1840, and assigned to the station of Allaha- 
bad, he continued to labor there without release or rel- 
axation for four-and-twenty vears. After the death 
of his first wife, in 1864, he obtained a short release, 
and crossed the Himalaya mountains into Thibet. Five 
years later he undertook a visit to his native land. In 
acknowledgment of the value of his translation of the 
Bible into Hindf, the North India Bible Society pre- 
sented him money to visit Palestine. He visited Egypt, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, Germany, and Scotland on 
this tour, and was intending to visit America. He died 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, Dec. 4, 1870. 

Owl-headed Minerva. The idea of this goddess 
is due to the imaginative enthusiasm of Dr. Schliemann, 
who believed that he saw an owl-headed Athena in the 
rude attempts at the imitation of the human face on 
vases and other objects discovered by him at Hissarlik. 
The faces of certain images of Apollo, found on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and now in the British Museum, 
are ruder than those of the Hissarlik antiquities. Sim- 
ilar faces are also found on the Etruscan blackware from 
Chinsi, where the spout of the vase serves as a nose, 
and it is probable that the ornamentation originated in 
two eyes being set on each side of a vessel's spout or 
mouth, to ward off the evil eye. Two large eyes are 
sometimes introduced on Greek vases in the midst of a 
group of figures. See MINERVA. 

Oxygraphus (from duc, swift, and yragw, to 
write), a name sometimes given by the Greek fathers 
to the Nofury (q. v.) of the ancient Christian Church. 

O’zem (Heb. O’tsem, ogi, strength ; Sept. ‘Accu 
v. r. Aoap and ‘Acay; Vulg. Assom and Asom), the 
name of two men of the tribe of Judah. 

1. The fourth of the sons of Jerahmeel by his first 
wife (1 Chron. ii, 25). B.C. cir. 1656. 

2. The sixth son of Jesse, and brother of David (1 
Chron. ii, 15). B.C. cir. 1100. 


P. 


Pabisch, Francis Josepn, D.D., LL.D., an emi- | 


nent Roman Catholic scholar and divine, was born at 
Zlabings, Moravia, March 30, 1825. In his fourteenth 
year he was sent to the grammar-school of Znaim, and 
from there to the high-school of Brünn; in 1843 entered 
the University of Vienna; and in 1847 the archiepis- 
copal seminary in the same city. In March, 1850, he 
was ordained priest, and was given a chaplaincy near 


ganda in Rome. He was appointed chaplain to the 
Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and after four 
years of arduous study graduated doctor of theology 
and doctor of civil and canon law. From 1858 to 1860 
he practiced as a jurist to the congregation of the 
Council of Trent. In 1861 Dr. Pabisch returned to the 
United States, and on his arrival at Cincinnati was 
given the chair of ecclesiastical history and canon law 


Vienna. In 1851, on the invitation of Archbishop Pur- | at the Seminary of Mount St. Mary’s, and in 1863 suc- 


cell, of Cincinnati, he came to America, and was placed 
in charge of Whiteoak, seven miles from Cincinnati. 
In 1853 he began to give a few hours a week to teach- 
ing ecclesiastical history and German in the Seminary 
of Mount St. Mary’s of the West. Later, he studied 
theology and canon law at the College of the Propa- 


ceeded to the rectorship. On the tinancial downfall of 
that institution, his intellect gave way, and he was 
taken to the Mount Hope Retreat, near Baltimore, 
where he died, Oct. 2, 1879. In connection with Rey. 
Thomas S. Byrne, Dr. Pabisch translated Alzog’s Uni- 
versal Church History from the German (Cincinnati, 


PACHACAMAC 


nual, 1881, p. 93. 


Pachacamac, the supreme god of the Peruvians. 
This deity bad a magniticent temple in a valley called 
Pachacama, built by the Incas or emperors of Peru. 
Such immense treasures had been laid up in this temple 
that Pizarro found 900,000 ducats in it, though four 
hundred savages had taken away as much as they could 
carry. The Peruvians had so great a vencration for 
this deity that they offered him whatever they esteemed 
most precious, and so great was their awe of him that 
they durst not look upon his image. Even their priests 
and kings entered his temples with their backs towards 


his altar, and came out again without daring to turn. 


Pachmann, THEopor, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Austria, for some time professor of canon law at 
the university in Vienna, who died Feb. 2, 1881, ductor 
of theology, is the author of Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechtes 
(Vienna, 1853, 8 volas; 3d ed. 1863-66). See Zuchold, 


Bibl. Theol. ii, 969. (B. P.) 


Packard, ALpnevs Serine, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister and educator, was born at Chelinafurd, 
Mass., Dec. 20, 1799, and was the son of Rev. Dr. Heze- 
He studied at the Phillips Academy 
of Exeter, and graduated from Bowdoin College in 1816. 
He was elected tutor of the college in 1819, and, in 1824, 
professor of languages and classical literature; from 1842 
to 1845 filled a vacancy in the chair uf rhetoric and ora- 
tory; in 1864 was called to the chair of the Collins pro- 
fessorship of natural and revealed religion; and in 1883 
and 1884 was acting president. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Maine Historical Society in 1828, and was long 
its secretary and librarian. He died suddenly at Squirrel 
Island, Bouthbay Harbor, Me., July 13, 1884. His ser- 
mons, lecturer, and contributions of various kinds to the 
press were numerous. See Boston Advertiser, July 14, 


kiah Packard. 


1884. (J. C. S.) 


Paddock, Zacartan, D.D., a Methodist Episenpal 
minister, was born in Northampton, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1798. 
He was converted at the age of eighteen, licensed to 
preach in 1818, and the same vear entered the Genesee 
Conference. His most responsible appointments were: 
Ridgeway, Clarence, Batavia, French Creek, Westmore- 
land, Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, Cazenovia, New York 
Mills, Sauquoit, Ithica, Binghamton, Oxford, Utica, 
Wilkesbarre, Honesdale, and Chenango; upon most of 
which he was eminently successful. He took a super- 
annuated relation in 1870, and died, a member of the 
Wyoming Conference, at his home in Binghamton, 
N. Y., July 4, 1879. Dr. Paddock’s name in American 
Methodism in his declining years became a synonym 
for gentleness, sweetness, and purity. He published 
several small volumes, and wrote quite extensively for 
the Church papers and periodicals, See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 86. 


Padilla, Francesco nr, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, for some time professor of theology at Seville, 
who died at Malaga, May 15, 1607, canon and doctor of 
theology, is the author of Historia Ecclesiastica de Es- 
panna (Malaga, 1605, 2 vols, fol.). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 816; Jocher, A llyemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 

Page, Davip Coor, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was, in 1853, rector of a church in Memphis, 
Tenn.; about 1858 removed to Allegheny, Penn., as 
rector of Christ Church, and there remained during the 
greater part of the rest of his life. A short time previ- 
ous to his death he became rector of Trinity Church, 
Natchez, Miss. He died in Allegheny City, Penn., 
May 7, 1878, aged seventy-six years. See Prot. Episc. 
Almanac, 1879, p. 170. 

Pagendarm, JOHANN GERHARD, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Lübeck, Dec. 2, 1681. 
He studied at Wittenberg, and acted for some time as 
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1874, 1876, 1878, 3 vols. 8vo), with additions on the his- 
tory in England and America. See (N. Y.) Cath. An- 



















PAINTING 


preacher at different places. In 1730 he commenced 
his academical career at Jena, and died May 238, 1754, 
He wrote, De Codice Judworum Olenensium Ebreo 
(Jena, 1730) :—De HMebdomatibus Danielis (1745) :—De 
MZDY 2RN et NZD "BN ud Gen. zi, 29, in the Bibli- 
othecu Lubecensis, vi, Nu. 5. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 62; 
Jöcher, A lUgemeines Gelehrien-Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Pahari Version or rus Scriprurn. The Pa- 
hari is spoken by the Paharis, a hill tribe in the Raj- 
mahal district, Bengal, who are supposed to be among 
the earliest settlers in the country. The Rev. E. Droese, 
of Bhangalpore, who has spent nearly a quarter of a 
century among the Paharia, and who is the only Euro- 
pean that knows much of their language, has translated 
the gospel of Luke, wbich was published by the Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary Bible Society in 1881. The same 
scholar also prepared a translation of the guspel of Jobn, 
which was published in 1883. These are the only 
parts of the Scripture which are yet printed. (R. P.) 

Paine, Robert, D.D., a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born in Person County, 
N. C., Nov. 12, 1799, of Baptist parents, In early life 
he removed to Tennessee; was converted Nov. 9, 1817: 
licensed to preach the same year; the next year was 
admitted into the Tennessee Conference, and after la- 
boring on several circuits and in important stations, was 
elected president of La Grange College, Alabama, in 
1830, a position which he retained until his elevation 
to the episcopacy in 1846. He had been a member of 
every General Conference from 1824, and was active in 
the discussion that led to the division of the Methodist 
Church in 1844. His extensive labors as a bishop 
closed with his death, Oct. 20, 1882. He was a very 
able preacher, a ready speaker, and a devoted Christian. 
He wrote Life and Times of Bishop McKendree. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1882, p. 147; Simpeon, Cyclop. of Methodism, $. v. 

Paine, William Pomeroy, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Ashfield, Masa. Aug. 1, 
1802. He studied at Ashtield Academy ; in 1827 grad- 
uated from Amherst College, and in 1832 from Andover 
Theological Seminary ; from 1829 to 1831 he was tutor 
in Amherst College. His only pastorate was of the 
Church at Holden, Mass., where he was regularly or- 
dained and installed, Oct. 24, 1833. He resigned this 
charge in February, 1875, but remained pastor emeritus 
until his death, Nov. 28, 1876, See Cong. Quurterly, 
1877, p. 421. 

Painting, Cunistiax. The first law which gov- 
erned the early Christian sculptors and painters was to 
present Christ as the source and centre of their life, 
and so to depict him that other figures in their com- 
positions should appear like rays emanating from him. 
With respect to the contents and spirit of representa- 
tion, it may be said that, during the entire period of 
early Christian art, both sculpture and painting were, 
fur the most part, limited to symbolical expression. In 
the beginning, symbolical representations were alone 
permitted. Soon, however, the art impulse partially 
broke away from these fetters; vet art still remained a 
sort of biblia pauperum, and served chiefly as a mere 
reminder of the themes of sacred history. Even at a 
later period, when works of art were employed in mul- 
titudes fur church decorations, Biblical scenes, especially 
from the Apocalypse, were still preferred. As early as 
the 4th century we find a portrait-like representation 
of sacred personages accompanying these forms of ar- 
tistic symbolism. It was even believed that veritable 
portraits of Christ, the Madonna, and the Apostles, ex- 
isted in paintings from the hand of St. Luke, and in 
sculpture from that of Nicodemus, in the napkin of St. 
Veronica, yea, even in the so-called adyEewororwroty 
(“likenesses of celestial origin ”). 

In the first third of the early Christian period, from 


the 8d century to the second half of the 5th century, 
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of which numerous works of art in the so-called ceme- 
teries (catacombs of Rome, Naples, Syracuse, etc.) have 
been preserved, painting still maintained the ancient 
plastic method of representation (as may be seen also in 
the paintings in the cemeteries, in the mosaics of Santa 
Costanza and Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, San Gio- 
vanni in Fonte, and San Nazario e Celso at Ravenna). 
In the second third, till the 8th century, painting songht 
more and more to adapt the antique forms to the ideal- 
istic, transcendental spirit of Christianity, as may be 
seen frum the mosaics of Santa Pudentiana and Santi 
Cosma e Damiano at Rome, of San Appollinare Nuovo, 
San Appollinare in Classe, and San Vitale at Ravenna, 
and some miniatures. After the 8th century, painting, 
and in fact, the entire art of early Christianity, lapsed 
into a continually deepening decline, till the 11th cen- 
tury, as may be seen in the mosaics of San Prassede, 
San Marco, and others in Rome, and miniatures of vari- 
ous manuscripts, and the Iconustasis (q. v.) of Greek and 
Russian churches, 

With the new life which the 11th century ushered 
in in Western Christendom, architecture reached not 
only the climax of its own development, but also as- 
serted a decided preponderance over sculpture and 
painting. One spirit and one life prevailed in all three 
of the sister-arts. The newly awakened art impulse 
developed itself in the North, especially in Germany, 
much later in Italy. Here the earliest movement took 
place in the 12th century, and the following century 
had been. ushered in before the first endeavors were 
made by single artists of lesser rank to blend the By- 
zantine style with the ancient Italian, and thus to in- 
fase new life into the old Christian types, The “ Ro- 
manesque” style of painting first reached complete- 
ness in Giovanni Cimabue and in Duccio di Bonin- 
segna of Sienna (fi. about 1282). On this wise there 
grew up two schools of painting—that of Florence and 
that of Sienna; the Florentine of a severer type, ap- 
proaching nearer to the early Christian (Byzantine), 
the Siennese characterized more by tenderness and sen- 
timent, more independent, and likewise more graceful 
in the rendering of form. These two masters were 
followed by Giotto di Bondone of Florence (1276-1336), 
known under the title of “the father of Italian paint- 
ing,” but in fact only the founder of the Gothic style of 
painting. He was a bold reformer, and broke through 
the traditions of art and servile adherence to the early 
Christian types. The best pupils of Giotto were Taddeo 
Gaddi, and his son, Angelo Gaddi, Giottino, Orcagna, 
Spinello, Aretino, Antonio Veneziano, and others, 

In Germany, the beginnings of the Romanesque style 
may be traced back to the lith century. An improve- 
ment is manifest in the 12th century, especially in the 
famous altar of Verdun (of the year 1180, now in the 
monastery of Neuburg, near Vienna), in the mural 
paintings of the grand hall of the monastery of Brau- 
weiler, near Cologne, and the ceiling of the central aisle 
of Se. Michael, at Hildesheim. Far more numerous and 
important are the works still preserved from the period 
of the Gothic style, in which the peculiar spirit of me- 
disevalism first attained to complete artistic expression. 
The development of glass-painting must especially be 
noted — probably a German invention, dating at the 
end of the 19th century—examples of which are seen 
in the windows of St. Cunibert, at Cologne, in the choir 
of Cologne Cathedral, in the Church of St. Catharine, 
at Oppenheim, and in Strasburg Cathedral. In easel 
pictures, which previously appear to have been very 
little painted, there is manifest no higher artistic en- 
deavor until the middle of the 14th century. After 
this three separate schools may be distinguished: 1. 
The Bohemian, or school of Prague, founded by Charles 
IV; 2. The Nuremberg school, the chief representative 
monuments of which are several altar-shrines in the 
Frauenkirche, in St. Laurence, and St. Sebald, at Nu- 
remberg; 3. The school of Cologne, by far the most im- 
portant, whose chief representatives were master Wil- 
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helm (about 1860) and master Stephan Lochner (about 
1480). 

With the beginning of the 15th century broke forth, 
in opposition to the spirit of medizvalism, a decided 
endeavor after greater truth of expression in art — an 
endeavor in light, color, drawing, and composition, to 
bring the spiritual import of representation into har- 
mony with the laws and principles of nature. This 
naturalistic development first manifested itself in Italy 
in the Florentine school. Fra Giovanni Angelico da 
Fiesule (1887-1455), although in other respects wholly 
dominated by the spirit of medisvalism, was, never- 
theless, the first who sought to penetrate into the psy- 
chological meaning of the human countenance. Over 
against him, already decidedly emancipated from medi- 
sevalism, stands ‘Tommaso di San Giovanni da Castel, 
called Masaccio (1401-28), one of the greatest masters 
of the L5th century. With Fra Angelico are associated 
the names of Benozzo Gozzoli and Gentile da Fabriano; 
with Masaccio those of Fra Filippo Lippi, his son Filip- 
pino, Domenico Ghirlandajo, and Bastiano Mainardi. 
Other Florentine artists, as Antonio Pallajuolo and An- 
drea del Verocchio, who were also sculptors, strove by 
anatomical studies to transfer plastic forms to painting 
in a more vigorous modelling of the human figure; 
while Luca Signorelli of Cortona (1440-1521), by the 
nobleness and artistic truth of his compositions, presents 
a strong contrast with the deeper sentiment of the 
Umbrian school, which, with its chief theatre in the 
vicinity of Assisi, is an antithesis of the Florentine. 
Celebrated masters of the Umbrian school were Pietro 
Perugino (1446-1526), the teacher of Raphael, and the 
latter's father, Giovanni Santi (died 1494), as well as 
Raphael’s friend, Francesco Francia (died 1517). The 
remaining schools of Italy, as the Venetian, with its 
Giovanni Bellini (about 1430-1516), the school of 
Padua and Mantua, with masters like Francesco Squar- 
cione and Andrea Mantegna (1481-1506), fullow the 
Florentine. 

Italian painting reached its climax in the 16th cen- 
tury. The most celebrated masters of that period were 
Leonardo da Vinci, Cesare da Sesto, Andrea Salaino, 
Francesco Melzi, and especially Luini. The Venetian 
school of the 16th century sought to realize by means 
of color the noble results to which Leonardo had at- 
tained. In the quality of color this school achieved 
a supremacy over all others. Its chief master was Ti- 
tian. With him labored the distinguished pupils of 
Giorgione—Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, Giacopo Palma, 
called 7? Vecchio, and Pordenone. Among Titian’s own 
pupils the most distinguished was Jacopo Robusti, 
called Tintoretto. In the renowned Paul Veronese, we 
have a master of color of the highest rank. ‘The prin- 
cipal seat of the Lombard school in the 16th century 
was Parma. Its chief master was Correggio. The 
Florentine school, and, later, almost the entire paint- 
ing of Italy after the beginning of the 16th century, 
were ruled by Michael Angelo, and by such lesser lights 
as Ricciarelli, Venusti, Sarto, and others, The greatest 
of the five great masters is Raphael. His best pupils 
were Giulio Romano (1492-1546), Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
and Giovanni da Udine. 

In the Netherlands a new impulse was given to 
Christian painting by Hubert van Eyck (died 1426), 
the inventor, or, rather, the improver, of oil painting, 
and bis- younger brother and pupil, John van Eyck 
(died 1441). Their principal pupils were Pieter Chris- 
tus, Rogier van der Weyden, and particularly Hans 
Memling. ‘The influence thus begun made itself felt 
in Holland, where a similar school was founded, whose 
chief masters were Lucas van Leyden, and his contem- 
porary Jan Mostaert. At the beginning of the 16th 
century a number of artists followed the style of the 
Van Eycks. The most distinguished of these was Quin- 
tin Massys, the smith of Antwerp (died 1529). 

Similar was the career of German art during this 
period. The Gothic style bad a long supremacy; but 
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about the middle of the 15th century all the German 
schools followed the Italian. The chief masters of this 
period were, in the school of Cologne, Johann von Meh- 
lem, the painter of the Death of the Virgin; in the 
school of Westphalia, the master of Liesborn monas- 
tery; in the school of Ulm and Augsburg, Martin Schön 
(about 1480), the somewhat vounger Bartholomäus 
Zeitblom, and his successor, Martin Schaffner, of Ulm, 
and Hans Holbein, father of the renowned Holbein the 
younger, of Augsburg; in the school of Nuremberg, 
Michael Wohlgemuth (1434-1519), and more especial- 
ly his pupil Albrecht Durer. Mention must also be 
made af the Saxon school, whose head was the well- 
known Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), the friend of Luther, 
whose best pupils were his sons, Juhn and Lucas Cra- 
nach the younger. The only artist who can be com- 
pared with the great master of Nuremberg is Hans 
Holbein the younger (1497-1554). His most charac- 
teristic works are the Darmstiidt Afudonna, a copy of 
which is at Dresden, and his well-known Dance of Death. 

In the second half of the 16th century the painting 
of Germany and the Netherlands lost its independence 
by servile imitation of Italian masters. But in Italy, 
tuo, we find a sudden decline, which clearly evidences 
that art bad passed its zenith. A second race of pupils 
became mere imitatora, even exaggerating the one- 
sidedness of Titian, Correggio, and Michacl Angelo. 
The best examples of these svu-called “ mannerists” were 
Fr. Salviati, and Giorgio Vasari. In opposition to this 
confusion, at the end of the century arose the Bolognese 
school of the Caraccis, whose advent marks for Italy 
the commencement of the fourth period of modem 
painting. Ludovico Caracci, and his nephews and pu- 
pila, Agostino and Annibale Caracci, established a sort 
of eclectic system, whose purpose it was to imitate the 
chief distinguishing qualities of the five great masters 
of painting. Their best pupils were Domenichino (1581- 
1641), Guercino (1590-1666), Franc. Albani (1578-1660), 
and especially Guido Reni (1575-1642), the most dis- 
tinguished of all. A second school of Italian painting 
arraying itself in opposition to the idealism of the great 
masters, and developing a one-sided realism and nat- 
uralism, was founded in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. Its principal representative was Mic. Angelo Ame- 
righi da Caravaggio, whose pupils, the two Frenchmen, 
Moyse Valentin and Simon Vonet, and the eminent 
Spanish master, Gius. Ribero, called Spagnoletio, trans- 
planted their intluence to France and Spain. Notwith- 
standing the eminent talents exercised to uphold the 
fame of Italian painting, yet in the 18th century it 
reached its lowest level uf decadence. It was in Spain 
that the new revival of catholicism in art found, in the 
17th century, its strongest support. ‘The tive great 
masters who represent the completest development of 
painting in Spain were almost all from the school of 
Seville. They were: 1. José Ribera; 2. Francesco Zur- 
baran (1598-1662) ; 3. Diego Velasquez da Silva (1599- 
1660), one of the most eminent of portrait-painters; 4. 
Alonzo Cano; 5. Bartolomé Murillo. The flourishing 
period of Spanish painting was of short duration; and 
in the last quarter of the 17th century the schools of 
Spain degenerated into mere factories of art, such as 
Luca Giordano of Italy introduced. 

In the Netherlands, painting maintained a certain 
elevation of rank fur a somewhat longer period. Here 
two distinct schools, that of Brabant (Belgium) and 
that of Holland, developed themselves out of national 
divisions, The former had ita masters in Peter Paul 
Rubens, and in his pupils, viz. Jac. Jordaens, Caspar 
de Crayer, and, above all, Anton van Dyck (1599-1641). 
The latter was represented by Theodor de Keyser, Franz 
Hals, Barth, Van der Helst, and others, who were almost 
exclusively portrait-painters. A far higher develop- 
ment was, however, reached in the famous Rembrandt, 
whose most distinguished pupils and successors were 
Gerbrandt van der Eeckhout, Solomon Koning, and Fer- 
dinand Bol. 
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France and Germany can claim no position of im- 
portance during this period in a brief review of Chris- 
tian painting. In Germany, the Thirty Years’ War 
had nearly uprooted all elements of culture, and when, 
in the 18th century, the country began to recover from 
these devastations, masters of only subordinate rank, 
as Balth. Denner, Dietrich, and Kaphael Mengs (1728- 
79), appeared upon the stage. In France, the older 
and better masters, like Nic. Poussin, Eustache Lesueur, 
and others, strove in vain to make head against the 
theatrical style represented by Charles Lebrun, the fa- 
vorite of Louis XIV. Since the diffusion over Europe 
of that immoral and irreligious spirit which preceded 
and followed the French Revolution, Christian painting 
has naturally experienced a marked decline. But in 
Germany, France, and Belgium individual schools have 
again grown up, the excellences of which, in the ap- 
preciation of the grand and the beautiful, cannot be 
denied. In Germany, Munich, Düsseldorf, Berlin, and 
of late Vienna, must be mentioned as the principal seats 
of revived painting, in which sacred themes occupy a 
most significant place, and these treated both in a 
Catholic and a Protestant spirit, the former by Corne- 
lius, Overbeck, Fitrich, H. Hess, Schraadolp, and others; 
the latter by Lessing, Hübner, Bendemann, Deger, Von 
Gebhardt, and others. On the whole, however, modem 
religious painting, corresponding to the religious cou- 
dition of the present time, seems partly a mere endeavor 
to revive a greatness and power which has perished, 
and partly a blind effort to reach a new goal, which is 
still enshrouded in darknese, 

The best modern works on the history of Christian 
painting are, Kugler, Handbuch der Geschichte der Mu- 
leret sett Constantin dem Grossen (2d ed. Berlin, 184: ; 
4th ed. by Lubke, 1872); Ch. Blanc, Histoire des Pein- 
tres de Toutes les Ecoles depuis la Renaissance jusqu'à 
nos Jours (Paris, 1851 3q.), W. Lübke, Geschichte der 
italienischen Malerei com 4. bis 16. Jahrhundert (8th ed. 
Stuttgart, 1880); A. Woltmann, Geschichte der Malerei 
(Leipsic, 1878; Engl. trans]. Lond. and N. Y. 1881) ; Rus 
kin, Modern Puinters (Lond. 1843-60, 5 vols); Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Storia dellu Pittura ta Italia dal Secole 
1] al Secolo XVI (Florence, 1875); the art. Malerei in 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyhlop.; and Peinture in Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, a v. (B. P.) 

Paleetfrus. See Tyre. 

Palestine, CoLonisrs 1x. On this subject we 
present an extract from Lieut. Conder’s Tert Work ia 
Palestine, ii, 305 sQ.: 

“The German colonists belong to a religions society 
known as the ‘Temple,’ which originated among the 
Pietista of Wirtembnrg, who, withont leaving the La- 
theran Church, separated themselves from the world, 
and engaged in Sanday meetings for prayer and edifica- 
tion. ‘Ihe Pietiets accept as their atandard the explana 
tion given by Dr. J. A. Bengel (in his Gnomon af the New 
Test.) of the prophecies in the Revelation. Among the 
friende and disciples of Bengel was a certain Dr. Hof 
mann, who obtained from Frederick, the eccentric king 
of Wartemburg, a tract of barren land at Kornthal, where 
his disciples established a Pictist colony, which he in- 
tended to transplant later to Palestine. offmann, how- 
ever, died, and his followers remained contentedly ou 
their lands; but Hoffmann's aon was not forgetful of bis 
father’s designs, and inatituted a new colony at Kirechen- 
hardthof, with a special view to its final removal to the 


Holy Land. Among his earlieet disciples waa Herr G. D. 
Aranen: who becanie in time a leader among the Temple 
etista. 

“The younger Hoffmann (Christopher) vielted Pales- 
tine about 1888, and, in 1867, a small trial expedition of 
twelve men was sent out. They settled in reed bnts near 
SemOnieh, on the edge of the Plain of Eadraelon, west 
of Nazareth; and in spite of the warning of friends who 
knew the unhealthy climate of that place, they remained 
in the malarious atmoephere of the low ground near 
aprings, until they all dled of fever. 

“Ou Aug. 6, 1868, Christopher Hoffmann and G. D. 
Hardegg left Kirechenhardt of, and in October they 
reached Palestine; after visiting various places, they re- 
solved on eettling at Ilaifa and Jaffa, and ght land in 
both places. The Haifa colony was the first founded, 
that at Jaffa being anme eix months younger. Hard 
became president of the former, and Hoffmann of 
utter. 
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* The religious views of the colonists are not easily 
understood, and I believe that most of them have rather 
te ideas of their own intentions Their main motive 
for establishing colonies in Palestine is the promotion of 
conditions favorable to the fulfilment (which they expect 
to occur shortly) of the prophecies of the Revelation and 
of Zechariah. They suppore it to be a duty to separate 
themselves from the world, and to set an example of a 
community living, as closely as possible, on the model 
of the apostolic age. The spread of infidelity in Germany 
appears to be the main cause of this separative tendency 
among the Pietists. 

“The tenets of the Temple Society are probably best 
eammarized in the ‘Profession of Faith of the Temple,’ 
published by Herr Hoffmann, and including five articles 
as below: 

***1,. To prepare for the great and terrible day of the 
eecond coming of Jeeus Christ, which, from the signs of 
the times, is near. This preparation is made by the build- 
in of a spiritual temple in all lands, specially in Jeru- 
ralem. 

+.. 2,. Thia temple is composed of the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii, 4), which make the true Church, and every one 
should strive to possess them. 

“3. The means to obtain these is to seek the kingdom 
of God, as described by the prophets (Iaa. ii, 2; xix, 25; 
Ezek. xl, 49). 

«+4, The temple of Jerusalem is not a building of 
dead, but of lively stones; of men of every nation (1 Pet. 
ii, 4-10) nnited in the worship of Gad in apirit and truth. 

«5. The Temple service consista of sacrifices such as 
are described in the New Test. (Rom. xii, 1; Heb. xiii, 15, 
16; James i, 27).’ 

“The writings of Hardegg are far more diffuse and 
mystic. The main peculiarity which I have been able to 
extract from them is the belief that it is not to the Jews, 
bnt to the true Israel (by which he apparently under- 
stands the Temple Society to be intended), that prophe- 
cies of a return to Pulestine are to be supposed to refer. 

** 1 have stated as far as possible the apparent religions 
beliefs of the community, but there seem to be many 
shades of doctrine among them; all, however, agree in 
an expectancy of some immediate change in the world’s 
affairs, in the arrival of Armageddon and the Millepniam, 
and in the fniflment of all prophecy. 

“In 1975 I had the opportunity of attending one of the 
Sanday services, iu the colony at Haifa. The congrega- 
thon was devout and earnest; the service was simple and 
free from extravagance of any kind. The president of- 
fered ap a long prayer in German, a hymn was sung with 
the asnal musical good taste of Germane, and a chapter 
of the prophecy of Zechariah read. The president then 
delivered an exhortation, announcing the immediate 
advent of the Saviour, who wonld ‘aenddenly come to 
his temple.’ Other elders followed, spenking with much 
earuextness, and another hymn was sung, after which 
the copyregation anf dispersed from the bare school- 
room in which they had aseembled. A discussion of the 
affairs of the colony often immediately succeeds the re- 
ligious services. 

“Of the hiatory of the Jaffa colony we gathered com- 
paratively little. They have two settlements—one called 
Saréna, about two and a half miles north of the town, 
consisting, in 1872, of ten houses; the second, nearer the 
walle of Jaffa, was bought from the surviving members 
of an American colony which came to grief, and this set- 
tlement jucluded thirteen houses, with a echool and a 
hotel, the latter kept by Hardeyy's son, who also rep- 
rexcnts the German government in Jaffa. 

+ In 1872 the Jaffu colony numbered one hundred men, 
seveuty women, and thirty-five children: two of the col- 
Onists were doctors, and some twenty were mechanics, 
the rest being farmers. They employed a few natives, 
and cnitivated four hundred acres of corn-land, paying 
the ordiuary taxes tothe Turks. The children are tanght 
Arabic, and Enropean langunges, also Latin and Greek. 
The houses are clean, airy, and well built, and the colony 
wears an aspect of industry and enterprise, which con- 
trasis with the squalor and decay of the native villages. 

Wirth the Haifa colony we became more intimately 
acqaninted, by living in one of the houses for three 
months, during the winter of 1872-73, and again in the 
hotel of the colony, for about two mouths, during 1875, 
when we saw a good deal of the working of the com- 
munity. 

os Ju 1872 the colonists nnmbered two hundred and fifty- 
four — forty elugle and forty-seven married men, thirty- 
two single and fifty-one married women (four widows), 
and eighty-four children. There were abont fifty me- 
chanics, and the settlement consisted of thirty-one dwell- 
ing-hoorzes. The land was four hundred and fifty acres 
af arable gronnd, with one hundred and forty olive-trees, 
and seventeen acres of vineyard. 

s[n the first three venra of ita existence only seven 
deaths occurred in the colony, but. the mortality increared 
later: in 1872 there were eighteen deaths among the two 
hondred and five colonists at Jaffa, which were due prin- 
cipally to fever, bnt such a death-rate has never yet oc- 


red at Haifa. 
re The little village of well-built stone houses is situated 
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west of the walled town of Haifa, under the shadow of 
the Carmel range. A broad street runs np from the shore 
towards the monnutain, and the greater number of the 
buildings stand, in their gardens, on either side. Close 
to the beach is the Carmel Hotel, kept by a most obliging 
and moderate landlord, and a little farther up are the 
school and mee tie Nn: in one building. r. Hard- 
egg’s dwelling, farther east, is the largest honse in the 
colony. The total number is stated at eighty-five, in- 
cluding buildings for agricultural purposes. 

“In 1875 the colonizta numbered three hundred and 
eleven, having been reinforced principally by new airi- 
vals from Germany; the incrense of accommodation since 
1873 was thus fur greater than that of settlers. The land 
had also increased, in the same period, to eix hnndred 
acres, with one hundred acres of vineyards and gardene; 
but the soil of the newly-acqaired property near Tireh, in 
the plain west of Carmel, is of very poor quality, and the 
Germans have not yet succeeded in their favorite scheme 
of obtaining grounds on the top of the mountain, where 
the climate and enil are both good 

“The live-stock consisted of seventy-five head of cat- 
tle, two hundred and fifty sheep, goata, and pige and 
eight teams of horses. A superior American t rerhing- 
machine had been imported. The trades followed are 
etone-cutting and masons’ work, carpentry and wagon- 
making. Blacksm{the, coppersmithe, tinemiths, joiners, 
ehoemnkers, tailors, butchers, harness- makers, turners 
soap-makers, vintners, and quarrymen are also found 
among the colonists. There has been an attempt to 
trade in soap, olive-oll, and olive-wood articles, but, for 
these undertaking», more capital is required than the 
Germuus at preeent possess, A good windmill and an 
olive-prese have been bronght from England. A tannery 
was also being pnt np in 1875, and a general shop existe, 
which the natives, as well the Germans, frequent. 

“The colonists were many of them employed on the 
Englieh orphanage at Nazareth, which Mr. Shnmacher 
designed and built; and all the masons’ and carpenters’ 
work was executed by the Germans. The colonists also 
have done mach to clear the road from Haifa to Nazareth, 
thongh they have not made it, considering that, from a 
professional point of view, it is not yet n made road at 
all. Their wagons are now driven between the two 
places, and the natives employ them for moving grain. 

“The schools in the colony, for the children and 
younger men, are two in number. In the upper school, 
Arabic, Englieh, French, and German, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, geography. history, mathematics, and music are 
tanght; in the lower, Arabic and German, writing, arith- 
metic, and singing; in both religious inatraction is given; 
and the girls nre tanght knitting, sewing, and embroidery. 

“The colony has thus been eketched in its religions 
and practical aspects. Though mnch talk haa been ex- 
pended on the guestion of colonizing the Holy Land, 
there is no other practical attempt which can compare in 
importance with that of the Temple Society. It remains 
to be seen what the success of the undertaking will be. 

“ The colonists belong entirely to the peasant and me- 
chanical classes, and even their leaders are men compar- 
atively uneducated. Ae n rule they are hard-working, 
eober, honest, and sturdy; and, however mystic their 
religious notions may be, they are essentially shrewd | 
and practical in their denlings with the world. They are 
n pious and God-fearing people, and their nataral domes- 
ticity renders it highly improbnble that they will ever 
split on the rock which wrecked the former American 
colony, whose president, it nppenrs, endenvored to fol- 
low the example of Brigham Young by introducing polyy- 
amy. The German colonists have also n fine fleld for 
enterprise, in the Introduction into Palestine of Enropean 
improvements, which are more or less appreciated by the 
natives: aud, as they have no other — * to com- 
pete with, they might be able to make capital of their 
civilized education. The wine which they sell is compar- 
atively excellent, and finds a ready market, as do also 
many of their manufactured articles. 

“Such is one side of the picture, but when we turn to 
the other we find elements of wenkness, which seem to 
threaten the existence of the colony. 

“In the first place, there is apparently no man in the 
community of enfficiently superior talent or education, or 
with the energy and force of character, which wonld be 
required to control and develop the enterprice. The 

nius of Brigham Young trinmphed over the almost 

nenperable difficuities of his audacions undertaking 
despite even the prejndice which the establishment of 
polygamy naturally raised against his disciples. How- 
ever «superior in piety and purity of motive the leaders 
of the Haifa colony may be, they cannot compare with 
the Mormon chief in the qualities to which his enccess 
was due. 

“In the second place, the colonists are divided among 
themselves. In 1875 we fonnd that Herr — had 
been deposed (temporarily, I nnderatood, till he changed 
his viewa) from the leadership of the colony, and he had 
been encceeded by Herr Shumacher, n master-stonemason 
and architect, who iz, moreover, the representative of the 
American government at Hnifa. This deposition of the 
original leader had caused dissensions among the Ger- 
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mans, and several of the influential members did not at- 
tend the Sunday meetings. 

“To internal troubles external ones were added. The 
colonists are not favorites either with natives or with 
Europeans, with Moelems or with Christians. The Turk- 
ish government is quite incapable of appreciating their 
real motives in colonization, and cannot see any reason, 
beyond a political one, fur the settlement of Europeans 
in the country. The colonists, therefore, have never ob- 
tained title-deeds to the lands they have bought, and 
there can be littie donbt that should the Turks deem it 
expedient, they would entirely deny the right of the Ger- 
mans to hold their property. Not unly do they extend no 
favor to the colony 5 its presence has been most 
beneficial to the neighbor ood, but the inferior officials, 
indignant at the attempts of the Germans to obtain jus- 
tice in the courts, without any regard to the ‘custom of 
the country ` (that iz, to bribery), have thrown every ob- 
stacle they can devise in the way of the commauity, both 
individually and collectively. 

‘ The difficulties of the colonists are alan increased by 
the jealousy of the Carmelite monks. The fathers pos- 
eese good lands, gradnally extending along Carmel round 
their fortress monaetery; they look with disfavor on the 
encroachments of the Germans, and all the subtlety of 
Italinns is directed against the German interests. 

“The peculiar views of the coloniets, moreover, canse 
them to be regarded with disfuvor by influential Euro- 
peans iu the country, who might do much to help them. 
ane? are avoided as religious visionaries, whose want of 
worldly wixdom might, at any time, embroil their pro- 
tectors in difficulties not easily smoothed over. 

“The community has thus to struggle with a positive- 
ly hostile government, while it receives uo very vigorous 
support from any one. The difficulties are perfectly well 
known to the native pensantry, who, with the character- 
istic meanness of the Syrians, take the opportunity to 
trent with insolence people whom they believe they can 
insult with impunity. The property of the colonists is 
disregarded, the native goatherds drive their beasts into 
the corn, and eeveral riots have occurred, which reeulted 
in trials from which the colonists got no eatiefaction. 

“The indiscretion of the younger men has bronght 

ter difficulties on the community; they have repaid 
neolence with summary —— and finding no 
help from the government, have in many instances taken 
the law into their own hands. Thus the colony finds it- 
self at fend with the surrounding villages, and the hostile 
feeling is not unlikely to lead to very serious difficulties 
op some occasion of popular excitement. 

“There are other reasons which militate agninat the 
idea of the final encceas of the colony. The Syrian cli- 
mate is not adapted to Europeans, and year by yenr it 
must infallibly tell on the Germans, ex as they are 
to sun and miasma. It is true that Haifa fe, perhaps, the 
healthiest place in Palestine, yet even here they suffer 
from fever and dysentery, and if they ehould attempt to 
spread inland they will fud their difficulties from climate 
increase tenfold. 

+ The children of the presen aaa will, proven: 
like those of the Crusading settiera in Palestine, be infe- 
rior iu physique and power of endurance to their fathers. 
Cases of intermarriage with natives have, I believe, al- 
rendy occurred; the children of such marriages are not 
unlikely to combiue the bad qualities of both nations, 
and may be compared tv the Pallani of Crusading times. 
1t seems to me that itis only by constant reinforcements 
from Germany that the original character of the colony 
can be maintained; and the whole community, in Pales- 
tine and in Germany, is said not to number more than 
tive thousand persons. 

“ The expectation of the immediate falfilment of proph- 
ecy has also reeulted in the ruin of many of the poorer 
members of the community, who, living on their capital, 
have exhansted it before that fulfilment bas occurred. 
The colony is thns in danger of dissolution, by the grad- 
ual absorption of the property into the bands of those 
who orig nally posressed the most capital: and in any 
case it is very likely to lore its original character of apos- 
tolic simplicity, some of the members becoming the ter- 
vants and hired laborers of others, 

“ The natural desire of those members who find them- 
selves without money is to make a livelihood by any 
means in thelr power. Where every man ts thns work- 
ing separately for himself, the progress of the colony, as 
n whole, is not unlikely to be forgotten, and the members 
may very probably be dispersed over Palestine, folowing 
their various trades where best they can make money.” 


Pali Version oF THE Scriptures. Pali, though 
no longer a vernacular language in any country, has 
for ages been established as the religions and learned 
language of the Buddhists in the island of Ceylon, in 
the Burman empire, in Siam, Laos, Pegu, Ava, and 
throughout almost the whole of the eastern peninsula 
of India. As a language it is immediately derived from 
the Sanscrit, and was probably the native language of 
Magadha, the birthplace of Buddha. A version into 
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the Pali was commenced in 1813, under the auspices of 
the Culombv Bible Society, by Mr. Tolfrey, assisted by 
two learned Buddhist priests. The version had ad- 
vanced as far as the end of the epistle to Philemon, 
when Mr. Tulfrey died, in 1817. In 1825 the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Clough resumed the work, and finally, in 1835, 
the whole New Test. was printed in Pali. One of the 
Buddhist priests who assisted Mr. Tolfrey in the trans- 
lation became a sincere convert to Christianity, and 
subsequently devoted his whole attention to the com- 
pletion and revision of this important work. See Kible 
of Every Land, p.91 sq. (B. P.) 

Pallium, a piece of pontifical dress. It is the pe- 
culiar mark of primates, metropolitans, and archbishops, 
and a few privileged bishops, to be worn by them at 
councils, ordinations, and on certain occasions in church. 
Its other names were unophorion, superhumerale, and, 
in the writings of Theodoret 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
hiera stole. It is a circular 
scarf of plain lambs’ woul, 
worn like a collar about the 
TP neck, and having two fall- 
ing ends fastened over the 
chasuble by three guld pins 
fixed on the left shoulder, 
the breast, and back, the 
number three signifying 
charity, or the nails of the 
cross. Before the 8th cen- 
tury it was ornamented with 
two or four red or purple, but 
now with six black, cross 
es, fastened with gold pins, 
which superseded an earlier 
ornament, the Good Shepherd, or one cross, in the 4th 
century. It has been supposed to be the last relic of an 
abbreviated toga, reduced to its laticlave by degrees. 
In the time of Gregory the Great it was made of white 
linen cloth, without seam or needlework, hanging down 
from the shoulders. See PALI. 


Palm, Jonas Goro, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Hanover, Dec. 7, 1697. He stud- 
ied at Jena, was for some time court-chaplain at Wolfen- 
bittel, in 1727 pastor at Hamburg, and died Feb. 17, 
1748. He is the author of, Einleitung in die Geschichte 
der angsburgischen Confession (Hamburg, 1730): — De 
Codicibus Veteris et Novi Testamenti Quibus Lutherus in 
Confici Interpretatione Germanica usus est (1735): 
—Geschichte der Bibelitbersetzung Dr. Martin Luther's 
(edited by J. M. Götze, Halle, 1772). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlinds, s. v.; Winer, Haad- 
buch der theol. Lit. i. 167; Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelchrter- 
Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Palmer, Bdward Henry, an English Orientalist, 
was born at Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1840. In 1868 he took 
part in the expedition for exploring the Sinai terntory, 
and made an examination of the names of places, tradi- 
tions, and antiquities of Arabia l'etræa. With the same 
object in view he explored, in connection with Tyrwhitt 
Drake, the desert Et-Tib and Moab, in 1869 and 1870. 
Upon his return to England he was made professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge in 1871. In 1878 he settled at 
London, and in 1882 went on a secret mission, at the 
instance of the English government, iuto the desert east 
of the Suez canal. On his second trip through the 
desert he was killed, in October, 1882. Palmer published 
an Arabic translation of Thomas Moore’s Paradise ard 
the Peri (1865) :—Oriental Mysticism (1867) :—Report 
on the Bedawin of Sinai and their Traditions (1870) :— 
The Desert of the Exodus (1871):—A History of the 
Jewish Nation (1874; Germ. transl. Gotha, 1876) :—A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language (London, 1874) :— 
A Persian-English Dictionary (1876) :—Life of Haroun 
Al Raschid (1878), and for Max Muller's Sacred Books 
of the East he translated the Koran. See Besant, Life 
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and Achievements of Edward Henry Pulmer (London, 
1883). (B. P.) 

Palmer, Heinrich Julius E. a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Giessen, June 28, 1808. 
Iu 1828 he was appointed professor at the gymnasium 
in Darmstadt, and died in 1865, a doctor of philosophy. 
He published, Religiöse Vortrdye (Mayence, 1833; sec- 
ond series, Darmstadt, 1839) :— Lehrbuch der Religion 
und der Geschichte der christl. Kirche (1849, 2 vols.) :— 
Der christliche Glaube und das christliche Leben (4th ed. 
1862) :— Die confessionellen Fragen der Gegenwart vom 
kirchenrechtlichen und theologischen Stundpunkte (1846). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 191; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 971 sq. (B. P.) 

Palmer, Karl Christian, father of Heinrich Ju- 
lius, was born at Delitzsch, May 2, 1759. In 1787 he 
was professor at Leipsic, and died at Giessen, July 17, 
1838, doctor and professor of theology. Ile wrote, De 
Neru inter Theologiam Moralen et Publicam Religionis 
Institutio (Leipsic, 1788) : — Paulus und Gamaliel, ein 
Beitrag zur ältesten Christengeschichte (Giessen, 1806) :— 
Predigten uber die Evangelien des ganzen Jahres (1817). 
See Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit, i, 495, 569; ii, 134. 
(B. P.) 


Palmer, Walter C., M.D., a devoted Methodist 
evangelist, was born Feb. 9, 1804. He was converted 
in 1817, and among the hallowed associations of the 
“ Old Allen Street Church” in New York, grew up to a 
beautifully developed Christian character. He prac- 
ticed medicine for many years in that city, and at 
length, in connection with his saintly wife, gave up his 
time to labors for the conversion and sanctification of 
souls, travelling extensively, and holding meetings ev- 
erywhere in this country as well as in Great Britain. 
He died at Ocean Grove, July 29, 1883. See (N. Y.) 
Christian Advocate, Jan. 3, 1884; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
S/ethodism, 8 v. 


Palpa Version or THE Scriptures. Palpa is a 
dialect spoken in the small states north of Oude, below 
the Himalayas. A version of the New Test. was com- 
menced at Serampore in 1817, and completed at press 
about 1832. See Bible of Erery Lund, p.122. (B. P.) 


Paniel, Kart Frieprich WILHELM, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Mannheim, April 
19, 1802. He studied at Heidelberg. was for some time 
preacher at Kaferthal, near Mannheim, in 1834 at Zie- 
gelhausen, near Heidelberg, in 1839 pastor at Bremen, 
and died in 1867, doctor of theology. He published, 
A ine Uebersicht derjenigen Gegenstände, welche das 
gegenwärtige Bedurfniss der evangelisch-protestuntischen 
Kirche Badens empfiehlt (Mannheim, 1832) :— //omileti- 
sches Magazin (Heidelberg, 1836, 2 vols.) :— Pragma- 
tische Geschichte der christlichen Beredsamkeit und der 
Homiletik (Leipsic, 1839-40). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. 
ii. 972 8q.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 129. 
(B. P.) 

Panis Litëræ (“bread briefs”) were letters of rec- 
ommendation, by which a secular lord ordered a mon- 
astery or other institution of charity to receive a certain 
person for support. The right of issuing such letters 
was connected with the duty, originally imposed upon 
such institutions, of showing hospitality to princes and 
other great lords when they were travelling. During 
the Middle Ages the emperor of Germany exercised a 
very extensive right of this kind; but the custom ex- 
isted also in other countries, Towards the end of the 
18th century the princes of the different countries re- 
fused to admit such royal briefs in their respective ter- 
ritories, and Frederick the Great openly refused to ac- 
knowledge such a brief, and asked to be let alone in 
fucare with such imperial orders. Sce Kitiber, Littera- 
tur des deutschen Stuatsrechts (Erlangen, 1791), p. 540- 
543, 548; Hiiberlin, Pragmatische Geschichte der neuesten 
kaiserlichen Walkapitulation ( Leipsic, 1792 ), p. 97; 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s v.“ Panisbrief.” (B. P.) 
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Paniter, Davin, a Scotch prelate, was vicar of the 
Church of Carstairs, in the diocese of Glasgow, prior of 
St. Mary's Isle in Galloway, and some time commenda- 
tor of the abbey of Cambuskenneth. In 1543 he was 
principal secretary of state. He was made bishop of 
the see of Ross about 1545, and was still there in 1556. 
He probably died in 1558. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 


ops, p. 192. 
Panjabi Version. See Puxsasi Version, 


Pape, Heinricu, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Bremen in 1745. He studied at 
Göttingen, was preacher at different places in the duchy 
of Bremen, and died April 17, 1805. He is the author 
of, Das 53. Cupttel Jesaiä ubersetzt und erklärt (Bremen, 
1777) :—Das Evangelium Lucd umschrieben und erldu- 
tert (1777-81, 2 vols.); besides, he wrote some ascetical 
works, for which see Döring, Die gelehrien Theologen 
Deutschlands, 3. v. (B. P.) 


Pappelbaum, Geore GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Stargard, March 16, 
1745, and died at Berlin, March 6, 1826, doctor of the- 
ology and archdeacon. He published, Untersuchung 
der rauischen llandschrift des Neuen Testaments (Ber- 
lin, 1785) :— Codicis Novi Testaments Raviani in Bibli- 
otheca Regia Rerolinensi Publica Asservati Eramen, 
ete. (Leipsic, 1796) :— Codicem Græcus A postolorum Acta 
et Epistolas Continens Berolini in Bibliotheca Viri Ge- 
nerosissimi, ete. (Berlin, 1815). See Winer, //andbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 100,101, Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 978. 
(B. P.) 


Papst, Jonass Grono Friepricn, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Ludwigstadt, 
Bayreuth, Oct. 21, 1754. He studied at Leipsic and 
Erlangen, was in 1783 professor of philosophy at the 
latter place, in 1794 dean at Zirndorf, near Nuremberg, 
in 1818 doctor of theology, and died June 7, 1821. He 
wrote, De Authentia Cupilis XXI Joannis (Erlangen, 
1779) :— De Fuustis Christiane Religionis [nitiis (1786) : 
— Geschichte der christlichen Kirche (1787) :— De Ipso- 
rum Christianorum Culpa in Verationibus Motis a Ro- 
munis (1789-90): — De Apostolice Ecclesie Exemplo 
Caute Adhibendo (1790) :— Commentar über die Ge- 
schichte der christl. Kirche nach dem schröckh'schen 
Lehrbuch (1792-1801). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 536, 591 : ii, 24; Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- 
gen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Para (du Phanjas), Francois, a philosophical 
writer of France, was born in the castle Phanjas, Dau- 
phiné, in 1724. He joined the Jesuits of Embrun, and 
soon distinguished himself as a philosopher and math- 
ematician. Para died at Paris in 1797. Of his works 
we mention, Eléments de Métaphysiques Sacrée et Pro- 
June (2d ed. Paris, 1779, 3 vols.) :— Les Principes de la 
Saine Philosophie Conciliés avec Ceux de lu Religion 
(1774, 2 vols.) :—J/nstitutiones Philosophicæ (published 
posthumously, in 1800) :— Tableau Historique et Phi- 
losophique de la Religion (1784). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Paradise. There have been at least four notable 
attempts in very recent times to discover this long- 
sought locality; twa of them by American, and two by 
German authors. Their theories have been put forth 
with the greatest assurance, and in most cases support- 
ed by a vast array of learning; bnt they all seem to 
have failed to satisfy the judgment of the literary 
world, or to add anything substantial towards a reason- 
able solution of the question. 

1. The view of Friederich Delitzsch, the eminent 
Assyriologist, son of the well-known commentator, has 
already been given under the art. Enes. Brilliant as 
are the researches of his work, its conclusions have 
been rejected by the most careful and competent crit- 
ics. See Halévy, in the Rerne Critique, 1881, p.457 3q.; 
Noldecke, in the Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgenländ. Gesell- 
schaft, 1882, p.174; Lenormant, in Les Origine de [ His- 
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toire, vol. ii. We cite (from The Nation, N. Y., March | sociated names and features of the narrative: e. g. the 
15, 1883) some of the geographical objections : | cherubim are volcanoes of the Hanran; Cain is only a 
— en? ’ 

“Why, ifthe stream of Eden be the middle Enphrates, — specific title for — pars # ons and ea 
is it left unuamed in the narrative, though it is certain | Wives are mountain - peaks adjacent, etc. Ft would 
that the Hebrews were perfectly familiar both with the | seem as if the ne plus ultra of absurdity has now been 


middle and the upper course of that river? ... If the: i . ; hi i it is ti 
lower Tigris be meant by the Hiddekel, why is this river reached in the vagaries on this subject, Arid it as Line 


described ns flowing in front of Aseyrin, which lay abore to Teturn to sober examination of the given data, if any 
the central Mesopotamian lowland asserted to be Eden? , success is to be achieved in the exposition. 


How should a writer, familiar with the whole conree of cos ge . . 
the Tigris, deem its lower part a branch of the Enphrates ? ; Parah. The probable site is Khurbet Farah, laid 


. e o Why is Havilah, if the Arabian border-land so well | down on the Ordnance Map at five and a half miles 


iowa io shie euren be — man ee by north-east of Jerusalem, and described in the accom- 
te products o tells us that the gold, the bdellium, 3 P HR e” 
and the shoham of Babylonia were also characteristic of Panxying Memoirs (iii, 209) as “ heaps of stones only. 


the adjoluiug Havilah ?* Parasurama is the sixth avatar, or incarnation 


2. A modern traveller, Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., had | of Vistint, Be which he appears as Rama, — 
previously indicated a somewhat similar position to the Jamacdagui, armed with a parasu, or axe. Arjuna, king 
above (4A Thousand Miles on Horseback, N. Y. 1875, | of the Haihayas, had obtained, as a Tewani: for Ms 
p. 69), namely, at the confluence of the Euphrates and ! n T E R P E — 
the Tigris; and he was confident that ancient tablets sie ny Sh * * * EUS — care sry À 
would vet be exhumed fully establishing this location. |. j 4 a . te cute toe eee TON 
But the inscriptions recovered by Smith, Rassam, and order that he might s ay him. Jamadagui — 
others in that vicinity do not confirm the theory, and | pips SAET who had married Renuka, a princess, and 
it has thus been brushed aside with the multitude of had Obtained by her tive sons, the last of whom was 
other conjectures that preceded it. Rama, or Vishni incarnate. On a certain occasion Ar- 

8. A more startling conclusion is announced by Rev, Juna came to the hermitage of Jamadagui, and was 
William F. Warren, D.D., LL.D., president of the Bos- ‘bere hospitably received by the saint, who could treat 
ton University, “that the cradle of the human race, | T and his — sumptuously, as he — 
the Eden of primitive tradition, was situated at the ° uluu e cow af plents that nog only supplied —— 
North pole, in a country submerged at the time of the ihe milk and butter required for his sacrificial offerings, 
deluge” (Paradise Found, Boston, 1885, 8v0). This is , bat wih ever ng eise he wished ur, Pleased wut 
the outcome of his researches in early traditions, no- | thie precious qualities of thiscow, and — the 
ticed under our art. Cosmotocy. ‘The author brings kind treatment he had received, Arjuna carried off with 
to the support of this view an amazing amount of him the — her ie bi Rama, — —— 
reading and investigation, which we have not space Pa aie parece — plea Se eae s 
to criticise in detail. To such as are prepared to any — oe ee i — hate — eae 
accept the mythologies of antiquity as having a his- | he 5008 Of Arjuna, to avenge t a By ai oa 
torical basis, and to place the Biblical account on a. tacked the hermitage and — in kil mg AS 
level of authority with them, and at the same time | dagui. „Thereupon Rama made Sore extirpate t . 
to extend the origin of the human race to a date con- ' whole Kahati nva of miitary S ane fous — 
temporary with the thermal æra of geology, this book, | — — sie oe — ATDA -De Killen a 
which is written in a fascinating style, and illustrated |; — whom he met —— — : 
with a copious reference to the literature of the sub- | he cleared thrice — nme the sarin — 
ject, will prove at least an ingenious and plausible, if °° Many generations) ao ites sun —— 
not a conclusive, argument, but for those who maintain | ue large mbes of Samautapauchaka, from which: pe 
the literal accuracy of the history in Genesis, and the, offered libations to the pacer rE r He z a aar 
substantial agreement of the tupographical conditions | formed a solemn sacrifice, and dtri uted the nan pA 
there given with the present conditions of the earth's BTe8e riches among the maenig presta -There an 
surface, it cannot appear other than a most preposterous | ve ae doubt that the ri send is in —— ER 
and chimerical hypothesis. The great objection which . pene ing a day —— ' S Lae al PRS — 
we see in it is the setting aside as an unintelligible | isl Pey T 3 i a . a — ee ae 
narrative the only professed and historic description llel in the history of Vasishtha and Viswamitra (q.¥., 
which we possess of the Garden of Eden, and then re- | Pareau, Louis GerLacn, a noted Dutch theolo- 
sorting to the vague and conflicting testimony of pa- gian, sou of John Henry, was bom at Deventer, Aug. 
ganism, combined with the scanty and problematical , 10, 1800. He studied at Utrecht, and at the age of 
indications of cosmological science, fur an identification YENY took the degree of doctor of theology on pre- 
that is at last claimed as decisive and final. If the senting Commentatio Critica ad 1 Cor. riii. On the 
Biblical passage (Gen. ii, 10-14), with its explicit items, | same day (Sept. 23, 1820) he was also made doctor 
fails to point out the true spot, we may as well vive up | of philosophy “honoris causa.” After ministering for 
the attempt as hopeless, To us that account seems Some time at Nederlangbroek and Voorburg, he was 
sufficiently clear and consistent; and we believe that ,™ade professor of moral theology at Groningen in 1831 
explorations in the region thus designated will vindi- | He opened his lectures with an addresa, De Animo non 
cate the accuracy of the Scripture language beyond , M inus Theologorum quam Ingenio Academica Institu- 
any reasonable doubt. It is a question of exegesis and , {ane Informando. Pareau was twice rector of the 
geography, not of mythological comparison. university (in 1843 and 1858), and died Oct. 27, 1886. 

4. The last furmal production in this line is an at- He is the author of, Initia Institutionis Christiane Mo- 
tempt to show that Paradise was situated about sixty- ralis (Groningen, 1842):— Dogmatica et Apologetica 

tive miles south-east of Damascus, in a shallow alluvial Christiana (1845):—in connection with Hofstede de 
basin, amid the wild basaltic crags of the desolate vol- , Groot, Hermeneutica Codicis Sacri (1846) : — Encyclo 
canic region known as the Hauran (Die Auflösung der pedia Theologi Christiani (1851), also in connection 
Paradies-fraye, by Moritz Engel, Leipsic, 1885, 8vo), | With Hofstede de Groot. See Lichtenberger, Excyclop. 
An elaborate effort is made to identify the names and des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

circumstances; but the agreement is most fanciful and | Pariselk, Avexius Vixcenz, a Roman Catholic 
indistinct. Eden is the present Ruhbe, an Arabic term theologian of Austria, was born at Prague, Nov. 10, 
fur a rich patch of soil; the fuur rivers are the wadies 1748. In 1765 he joined the Dominicans, and received 
which pour down the surrounding slopes in the rainy | holy orders in 1771. For a time tutor at the grammar- 
season; while the most violent processes of rationalism | school in Prague, he went, in 1783, to Klattan, Bohemia, 
are resorted to for the purpose of disposing of the as- |as director of the German gtammar-schovl In 1736 
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he was made episcopal notary at Budweis, in 1802 doc- ! quis, who was then laboring to restore Dublin to the 


tor of theology, in 1811 dean of the theological faculty | 


at Prague, and died April 15, 1822. He is the author 
of a number of ascetical works, for which see Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 258, 350. (B. P.) 


Park, Calvin, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Northbridge, Mass., Sept. 11, 1774. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1797, three vears 
after was appointed tutor in the university, and in 1804 
was elected professor of languages. From 1811 to 1825 
he was professor of mural philosophy and metaphysics. 
In 1800 he was licensed to preach, in 1815 ordained an 
evangelist, and from 1826 to 1840 was pastor of the 
Evangelical Congregational Church at Stoughton. He 
died there, Jan. 5, 1847. His literary taste was exqui- 
site, and he instinctively perceived the beauties and 
defects of a literary performance. See Sprague, Annuls 
of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 460. 

Park, Roswell, D.D., an Episcopal minister and 
educator, was born at Lebanon, Conn., Oct. 1, 1807. He 
was educated at Union College, and at West Point Mil- 
itary Academy, where he graduated in 1831. He then 
served as a lieutenant of engineers until September, 
1836, when he accepted the chair of natural philosophy 
and chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, a 
position which he held until 1842. He took orders in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1843, and taught 
and preached in Pomfret, Conn., from 1846 to 1852. 
He became president of Racine College in the latter 











king. On his release he was promoted to the bish- 
opric of Elphin, whence he was translated, in 1667, 
to Tuam, and in 1678 to the archdiocese of Dublin. 
With his sees he held in commendam the rectory of 
Gallowne, the treasurership of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
and the prebend of Desertmore, in the church of St. 
Finbar, in the diocese of Cork. He died Dec. 28, 1681. 
See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, 
p. 283. 


Parker, Linus, D.D., a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born at Rome, N. Y., April 
23, 1829. He went to New Orleans in his sixteenth 
year, at once joined the Poydras Sunday-school, and 
became a drv-goods clerk. He volunteered in the Mex- 
ican war, and soon after his return received license to 


i preach, and in 1849 entered the Louisiana Conference, 


in which he filled the most important appointments, 
including the presiding eldership (1870), the editorship 
of the New Orleans Christian Advocate (in connection 
with his ministerial labors), and membership in the 
General Conference, until bis election as bishop in 1882, 
He died in this latter work, March 5, 1885. He was a 
most faithful pastor, a loving friend, and a graceful 
writer. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. 
E. Church South, 1885, p. 159; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, 8. v. 

Parmelee, Simtrox, D.D.. a centenarian Congrega- 


tional minister, was born at West Stockbridge, Mass., 
Jan. 16, 1782. He was a student of Middlebury Col- 


year, and chancellor in 1859. He founded a school in | lege for a few months; then studied theology with 


Chicago in 1863, and died there, July 16, 1869. 


Dr. ! Rev. Lemuel Haynes, of West Rutland, Vt. 


He was 


Park published, Selections of Poems (1836):—A Sketch ' ordained pastor of the Church at Westford, Aug. 31, 1808, 


of the History and Topography of West Point, etc. 


(1840) :—Pantology (1841):—Hand-book for American | year to April 26, 1843, he was pastor in Williston. 
‘served for a time as acting- pastor at Underhill, and 


Trovellers in Europe (1853). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. und Amer, Authors, s v. 


Parker, Charles Carroll, D.D., a Presbyterian 


minister, was born at Underhill, Vt., Sept. 26, 1814, | at 


He graduated from the University of Vermont in 
1841; studied one year at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, N. Y.; taught at Burlington, Vt., one year; was 





; and was dismissed, Ang. 8, 1837. From Nov. 9 of that 


Ile 


was installed there Sept. 11, 1844, and dismissed Nov. 
9, 1854. From 1852 to 1854 he was acting -yastor 
Milton; from 1854 to 1837 at Tinmouth; from 1837 
i to 1863 at Underhill; from 1863 to 1866 at Swanton. 


| With the exception of a short time, during 1868 and 


: 1869, when he again supplied Westford, he resided after 


a Congregational pastor at Tinmouth from 1848 to i 1866, without charge, at Oswego, N.Y. He died there, 


1854; thereafter served at Waterbury until 1867; at 
Boston Centre, Me., until 1868; at Goshen until 1871, 
and finally, as a Presbyterian minister, at Parsippany, 
N. J., until his death, Feb. 15, 1880. 

Parker, Joel, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Bethel, Vt., Aug. 27, 1799. He graduated from 


Hamilton College, N. Y., in 1824; was ordained in 1826, | 


and settled at Rochester, where he remained until 1830; 
was pastor of Dey Street Church, New York city, from 
1830 to 1833; at New Orleans from 1833 to 1838, and at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, from 1838 to 
1840. He was chosen president and professor of sacred 
rbeturic in the Union Theological Seminary in the latter 
year, and retained the position two years. During the 
next ten years he served the Clinton Street Church, 
Philadelphia. He became pastor of the Bleecker Street 
Ckurch, New York city, in 1852, and of the Fourth Ave- 
nee Presbyterian Church in 1854, He died in New York 
city. May 2, 1873. Dr. Parker was for some time associ- 
ate editor of the Presbyterian Quarterly, and published, 
among other works, Lectures on Universalism (Rochester, 
1829) :—Morsels for a Young Student (about 1832) :— 
Reasonings of a Pastor with the Young of his Flock :— 
Sermons on Various Subjects (1852). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. und Amer, Authors, $. v. 


Parker, John, an Irish prelate, was born in Dub- 
lin, and was made a petty canon of St. Patrick’s in 1642. 
He was subsequently prebendary of St. Michan’s and 
dean of Killala, whereupon he took his degree of bach- 
elor of divinity in Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
chaplain to the marquis (afterwards duke) of Ormond. 
In 1649 he was cast into prison by Cromwell, on sus- 
picion of having been employed as a spy by the mar- 


, Feb. 10, 1882, See Cong, Year-book, 1883, p. 27. 
' Pareons, Jobn, D.D.. an English prelate. was born 
at Oxford, July 6, 1761. He graduated from Wadham 
College; was chosen a fellow of Balliol; and appointed 
‘to the college livings of All-Saints’ and St. Leonard's, 
in Colchester, He was recalled to Oxford by his elec- 
tion to the mastership of Balliol, Nov. 14, 1798; received 
the office of vice-chancellor in 1807; was promoted to 
the deanery of Bristol in 1810; instituted to the vic- 
| arage of Weare, Somersetshire, in 1812; and consecrated 
bishop of Peterborough in 1813. He died March 12, 
: 1819, Bishop Parsons was an humble Christian, a ripe 
scholar, an able preacher, and a wise administrator, See 
| The (Lond.) Christian Remendbrancer, June, 1819, p. 384 ; 
_ November, p. 669. 
Parsons, Justin Wright, D.D., a Presbyterian 
| minister, was born at Westhampton, Mass.. in 1824. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1845, and from 





Union Theological Seminary in 1848; was ordained by | 


the New York Presbytery, Dec. 26. 1849, and immedi- 
‚ately thereafter sailed for Thessalonica, Greece. After 
laboring at this post until 1854. he was transferred to 
| Smyrna, Asia Minor, aud in 1857 to Baghehijeh, Tur- 
| key, thence again in 1861 to Nicomedia, and then, after 
an absence in the foreign ficld for twenty vears, he re- 
turned to his native land on a short visit for the bene- 
fit of his health. Having again entered upon his work, 
in July, 1880, he was making a missionary tour on 
the mountains cast of the sea of Marmora, accompanied 
by his servant, when they encamped for the night; the 
next morning they were found by the roadside mur- 
dered by a band of Zureks. Sce N. Y. Observer, Aug. 
12,1880. (W. P. S.) 


PARSONS 164 PATTISON 


Parsons, Levi, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was| Patrizi, Francis Xavirr, a Jesuit, who died at 
born at Northampton, Mass., Aug. 20, 1779; graduated | Rome, April 23, 1881, professor of exegesis at the Col- 
from Williams College in 1801; subsequently spent two | legium Romanum, is the author of, De [nterpretatione 
years as tutor, and trained for the ministry under Dr. | Scripturarum Sacrarum (1844, 2 vola.) :— De Evangdiis 
Hyde of Massachusetts. He was licensed in 1807, and | (1853, 2 vols.):—Cummenturius in Ecangelium Jounnis 
the same year became pastor of the Church in Marcellus, | (1857) :—Comment, in Evangelium Marci (1862). (BP.) 


N. Y.. where he remained twenty-six years, He then Patten, David, D.I., a Methodist Episcopal 
supplied Tully for one year, and Otisco for another; | minister, was born at Boston, Mass., Oct. 10, 1810. He 
next weut to his former charge in Marcellus, held it | graduated at the high-school there, went thence to 
six years longer, and then spent the remainder of his , Wilbraham Academy, where he was converted in his 
ministry with the Third Church in Marcellus, and at | eighteenth year, and afterwards to Weslevan Univer- 
Borodino. He died Nov. 20, 1864, See Mears, Presby- | sity, Middletown, Conn., where he graduated in 1834. 
tertanism in Central New York, p. 628. In 1832 he was licensed to preach, and employed as 

Pasch, Georg, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, | supply at Hartford, and also supplied Power Street 
was born Sept. 23, 1661, at Dantzic. He studied at Church, Providence, R. I, during his last college vear, 
— ao cane ye in ay a ` — 9 — his — at bit he = at > 
and died Sept. 30, 1707. e wrote, Diss. echabitis | called to the principalship of Wilbraham, and in 1835 
ex Jerem. — an essay prepared while vet at the | entered the New England Conference. He served as 
gytnnasium (Dantzic, 1681) :— Ze Operutionibus Demo- | principal at Wilbraham seven years, then entered the 
num (Wittenberg, 1684) :— Diss. Physics de Pluralitate | pastoral office, and, receiving a transfer to the Provi- 
Mundorum contra Cartesianos (eod.):—Utrum Ponti- | dence Conference, was sent in turn to Chestnut Street, 
ficii Cogantur Concedere Lutheranos in Religione sua | Boston; Nantucket; Elm Street, Bedford; Fall River, 
Saleuri? (Kiel, 1689) :— De Philosophia Characteristica | and Mathewson Street, Providence, serving two years 
et Pureenetica (1105) :— De Variis Modis Moralia Tra- | in each place, and one year to Warren. In 1852 he 
dendi Liber (1707). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- | was appointed presiding elder of Providence District, 
gen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- | which office he tilled until his election, in 1854, to the 
Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) professorship of theology in the Biblical Institute at 

Pasch, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- | Concord, N. H. By unceasing efforts he secured an 
many, who died at Hamburg in 1709, is the author of, , CMlarged endowment for the institute, its removal 
De Eclipsi Solis in Iie Passionis Christi :—De Numero | (0 — fea ar Wee 7 — — 
Healice A pocalytice :—De Tikkun Sopherim:—De An- | 98 l een. TOM UMV ETSUY 5s: 80 
gelorum gee Sine Lingua :—De Sins Cuini:— De | tained his position in its chair of homiletics and P 
Schemhamphorasch: — De Voce Hebruicu Selah: — De | Fal theology until 1873. He then, on account o 
Serpente Seductore: — De Morte Immortalium Mortis | — pp peels ober gic — ———— 

isti Testium Judæi is :— De Johanne Bap- n ary of the 
— ie ae Aiea GME cee — trustees, devoting to its interests his unfailing love 
(B. P.) and untlagging zeal until his death, March 26, 1879. 
, — |r he estimate placed upon Dr. Patten’s character and 

Paterson, James, D.D., a Sentech Baptist minis- _ worth by his conference is made manifest by his three 
ter, was born at Dumbarton, on the Clyde, in 1801. His! elections to the General Conference in 1848, 1852, and 
early education was obtained at the burgh school of | 1864. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p. 30; 
his native town; and he began life as a schoul-teacher. Simpson, Cyclop. af Methodism, s. v. 


He entered the University of Glasgow with the idea : — 
of becoming a physician, but never took his degree. Patten, William, D.D., a Congregational minis- 


During his course there he labured as an evangelist ter, was born at Halifax, Masa, about oS 60, and grat- 
with the Glasgow City Mission. He was invited by | BR * ee se 1 1460. < a 
Dr. Marshman to become a missionary to Serampore, ELA pa ee PER ul Church at ) uer 
but declined the invitation. In 1829 he hired a small | :* i83 ayes 199, Ciema April 15,:1833, —— 4 
room in Glasgow, fitted it up with forms, and began in 1889. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 


preaching to a congregation of very poor persons. Here 























1, 592. 
a Church was organized, and removals were made from | P atterson, AXDREW OLIPHANT, D.D., a Presby- 
time to time to better quarters, In 1850 he undertook | terian minister, was born in Fayette County, Pa., July 
the editorship of the Scottish Temperance Review, and | 1, 1794. He graduated from Washington College in 
subsequently of the Scottish Review. He was onc of | 1814, spent one year in theological study at Prince- 
the originators (in 1846) of the Glasgow Commercial | ton, and was ordained by the Presbytery of Redstone, 
College, and long one of the instructors. He died Jan. | April 18, 1821; preached at Mount Pleasant and Swick- 
29, 1880. See (Lond.) Bapt. Hund-book, 1881, p.334. ley churches until 1834, was agent for the Domestic 
Board of Missions until 1836, preached at Beaver Church 
Paterson, John (1), a Scotch prelate, was first | from 1837 to 1839, and at New Lisbon from 1840 to 
minister at Foveran, anil next at Aberdeen. Ile was | 1851; then became stated supply at Bethel, O.. for one 
advanced to the see of Ross, Jan. 18, 1662, where he re- | vear, and settled as pastor from 1853 to 1857. He sup- 
mained until his death in 1679. See Keith, Scottish | plied College Corner for a short time, and died at Ox- 
Bishops, p. 203. ford, O., Dec. 14, 1868, See Gen. Cat. of Princeton 
Paterson, John (2), a Scotch prelate, was first | T'heol. Sem. 1881, p. 28. 
minister at Ellon, Aberdeenshire, and afterwards at the Pattison, Dorothy Wyndlow (usually called 
Tron Church, and dean of the city of Edinburgh. He | Sister Dora), an English philanthropist, was born at 
was preferred by the interest of the duke of Lauderdale | Hauxwell, Yorkshire, Jan. 16. 1832, being the daughter 
to the see of Galloway, Oct. 23, 1674, where he contin- | of the rector there. In 1864 she joined the “ Sisterhood 
ued until March 29, 1679, when he was translated to | of Good Samaritans,” a religious order recognised by 
Edinburgh. [n 1687 he was put into the see of Glas- | the Church of England, and the next year became a 
gow, where he continued until the revolution in 1688, ; nurse in the Cottage Hospital at Walsale, where she 
He died at Edinburgh, Dec. 8, 1708. See Keith, Scot- devoted herself in the most exemplary manner and 
tish Bishops, p. 64, 270, 282, with rare skill to the care of the sick, both in body and 
Paton, James, a Scotch prelate, was elected bishop | %ul, until, exhausted in strength, she retired in 1876, 
of Dunkeld in February, 1571. He was deprived in | aud died Dec, 24, 1878 See her Brogruphy, by Mar- 
1575, and died July 20, 1596. See Keith, Scottish Bish- | garct Lonsdale (London and Boston, 1880). 


ops, p. 96. | Pattison, Mark, D.D., an English clergyman, 
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was born at Hornby, Yorkshire, in 1813, and educated | this period belong his Der liibechische Verein zur Be- 
at Oriel College, Oxford. He became a fellow of Lin- | Jörderung der evangelischen Mission unter den Heiden 
coln College in 1840 and rector in 1861, He died July | im Juhre 1856 (ibid, 1857) and Nothgedrungene Erkla- 
31, 1884, leaving numerous essays and reviews on lit- | rung in Sachen des litheckischen Vereins (ibid. 1857). 
erary aud educational subjects, See Men of the Time, | His essay, Peter Heyling, der erste deutsche Missiondr, 
8. v. in Warneck’s Allgem. Atssions-Zeitschrif? (May, 1876), 
Patton, Witutam, D.D., a Congregational and is a valuable contribution to the history of missions and 
subsequently a Presbyterian minister, was born at the Church. (B. P.) o. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 23, 1798. He graduated from Pauli, Christian William Henry, a minister of 
Middlebury College in 1818, attended Princeton Thev- | the Church of England, was born of Hebrew parentage, 
logical Seminary from 1819 to 1820, and in the latter | at Breslau, Silesia, Aug. 11, 1800. He received a strict 
year (June 8) was ordained an evangelist in Charlotte, | Jewish education,and at the age of twenty-four, while yet 
Vt. Having gathered a Presbyterian congregation in | in the synagogue, published a volume of sermons under 
New York city, named the Central Presbyterian Church, | the title Predigten fur fromme Isrueliten (Halle, 1824, 
he was installed pastor May 7, 1822, and remained in | by //irsch Prinz, as his Jewish name originally was). 
charge until Sept. 15, 1834. The three vears fullowing | When twenty-five years of age he embraced Chris- 
he was secretary of the Presbyterian Education So- | tianity at Minden; on coming to England was for some 
ciety. From October, 1837, to October, 1847, he was | time a student at Cambridge, and while there was in- 
pastor of the Spring Street Church, New York city, vited to come to Oxford, where he was appointed lect- 
and from 1848 to 1852 was pastor of the Hammond | urer in Hebrew. This post he held for thirteen years, 
Street Congregational Church. During the next ten and published, in 1839, his Analecta Hebraica. In 1840 
years he resided in New York without charge; then | he was ordained, and sent to Berlin by the Society for 
removed to New Haven, Conn., where, in 1863, he was | Promoting Christianity among the Jews, In 1843 he 
acting-pastor of the College Street Church. Subse- | was stationed at Amsterdam, but resigned his position 
quently he resided at New Haven without charge, | in 1874. He then retired to Luton, Bedfordshire, Eng- 
until his death, Sept. 9, 1879. From 1864 Dr. Patton | land, and died May 4, 1877. He also published, The 
was one of the vice-presidents of the American Mis- | Great Mystery; or, How can Three be One? and A 
sionary association. Besides important articles in va- | Translation of the Chaldee Puraphrase of Isaiah (Loud. 
rious — he published, in 1883, a revised and | 1871). (B. P.) 
enlarged edition of The Cottage Bible, in two volumes. Pauli, Georg Jacob, a Reformed theologian of 
The same year he published The Villuge Testument, Germany, was born at Brunswick, July 24, 1722. He 
and in 1859 the same work, revised, under the title | studied at Halle, was in 1746 director of the Reformed 
of The Cottage Testament, His other works are, The gymnasium, in 1750 cathedral preacher, in 1751 preach- 
Christian Psalmist (1836) :—The Luws of Fermentation, | er at Berlin, in 1774 again at Halle, and died Feb. 23, 
etc, (1871) :—The Judgment of Jerusalem (1877) :— | 1795. He published, De Occasione Psalmi zxriv Conscri- 
Jesus of Nazareth (1878) :—Bible Principles Illustrated | bendi (Halle, 1747) :— De Conciliando Loca Mure, rv, 25 
by Bible Characters (1879). He also issued editions of , et Joh. xix, 14 (1748) :— De A uctoribus Clussicis in Chris- 
Edwards on Revivals and Finney on Revivals, besides a | tianorum Scholis Caute Tractandis (1749) :— Entwurf 
number of pamphlets. He was an ardent advocate of | einer katechetischen und populären Theologie (2d ed. 
temperance and a powerful lecturer on that subject. 1785 ):— Heidelbergischer Katechismus (1781). See 
He made fourteen voyages to Europe, at first for health, | Döring, Die yelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 
and afterwards as a delegate to various religious bodies, | (B. P.) 
Dr. Patton was a clear, forcible, and copious writer, a) Paulinians is a name sometimes applied by the 


bold and impressive speaker, valiant for the truth, an | Arians to the ancient Christians, from Paulinus, bishop 
humble and devout Christian. See Necrol. Report of | of Antioch. 


Princeton Theol, Sem. 1880, p.8; Cong. Year-bouk, 1880, 
p25; Filial Tribute, by Dr. William W. Patton (Wash-| Sf France, was born at Autretot, Feb. 23, 1789. He 


ington, 1880). studied at Lausanne, and in 1813 accepted a call to a 
Paul, Joun DE ST., an Irish prelate, was prebendary | parish in the neighborhood of Bolbec. In 1817 he was 
of Donnington, in the cathedral of York, and canon of | called to Rouen, where he spent the remainder of his 
Dublin, when he was advanced to the archbishopric | life. Besides his ministerial functions, he instructed in 
of Dublin, Sept. 12, 1350. In 1360 he was one of the | a parochial school, which he had founded in 1820, or- 
three whom the king appointed to explore for such | ganized different Christian societies, and succeeded in 
mines of gold and silver as were thought to be abun- | opening a Protestant hospital. Paumier died Sept. 15, 
dant in various parts of Ireland. In 1361 he had an! 1865, highly honored by both Protestants and Roman 
especial writ of summons to a great council to be held | Catholics. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
in Dublin, on which occasion he is said to have labored | Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 
with his usual good sense and judgment to effect a gen- Pawson, JonN, a prominent minister in early Meth- 
eral amnesty and pardon of such of the Irish and Eng- odism, was born at Thorner, near Leeds, Nov. 12, 1787, 
lish as were then opposed tu the government. He died | He was early convicted under Methodist preaching, 
Sept. 9, 1362, See D'Alton, Menwirs of the Archbish- and after a long struggle was jovfully brought into the 


ops of Dublin, p. 134. light. He preached his first sermon in 1761, in 1762 

Pauli, Car] Wilhelm, a German jurist, was born | Wesley sent him to York, and from that time to Feb. 3, 
at Lübeck, Dec. 18, 1792. He studied jurisprudence at | 1806, when he preached his last sermon at Waketield, 
Göttingen and Tübingen, and occupied the highest | he exercised his ministry with marked diligence, abil- 
positions in his profession at his native place, where he | ity, and success, He was frequently appointed to the 
died, March 18, 1879. For a number of vears he be- | large cities, and in 1785 Wesley ordained him, with 
longed to the officers of his Church, which he served | Hanby and Taylor, for Scotland, in which country, 
everywhere, and for which he undertook the publication | owing to the Scottish character, creed, and mode of 
of a new bymn-book in 1832. Having thus become | worship, Pawson was convinced Methodism would nev- 
interested in hymnology, he continued his studies, and | er make much headway. ‘Triumphantly his busy life 
published as their result, Geschichte der liibeckischen | was closed at Wakefield, March 19,1806. Twice Paw- 
Gesangbiicher und Beurtheilung des Gegenwdrtigen (Lü- | son was elected president of the conference (1793 and 
beck, 1875). He was a warm friend of the mission | 1801). “ During the trials which followed Wesley's 
among the heathens, and fur a number of years stood | death, he was one of the pillars of the shaken structure 
at the head of the missionary society at Lübeck. To]! of Methodism.” He wrote in favor of giving the sacra- 








Paumier, Lovis DANIEL, a Protestant theologian 
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ments to the societies in 1792, commended Kilham's 
pamphlet on the same subject, proposed the solution of 
the difficulties at the conference in London in the same 
year, published a revised and enlarged copy of the 
Large Minutes (1797), and An Affectionate Address to 
the Junior Preachers (1798). He believed Methodist 
government was not sufficiently articulated, favored the 
appointment of bishops, and the division of England 
into four Methodist dioceses, and introduced services in 
the Established Church hours. He was a man of sound 
judgment, piety, and zeal, and Adam Clarke published 
a worthy eulogy of him in the Methodist Magazine 
(Lond. 1307). See Jackson, Early Meth, Preachers, iv, 
1 sq.; Stevens, Mist, of Methodism, iii, 202 (see Index) ; 
Smith, ist. of Methodism, li (see Index); Crowther, 
Portraiture of Methodism, 2d ed. p. 382 sq. 

Pay, Srernen pe, a Scotch prelate, was prior of the 
abbey of St. Andrews, and in 1383 was elected bishop 
of the same. But he was taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish at sea, on his way to Rome, and died in March, 
1388. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 26. 


Payne, George, LL.D., an English Congregational 
minister, was the sun of a Baptist minister at Walgrave, 
Northamptonshire, and at a very early age gave indi- 
cations of superior intelligence. He was educated in 
Hoxton College and the University of Glasgow. Fn 
1807 he became assistant to the Kev. Edwar Parsons, 
of Leeds, and in the following vear to the Rev. George 
Lambert, of Hull, in 1812 he removed to Edinburgh as 
pastor of Albany Street Chapel, where he labored eleven 
years, In 1824 he was called to the theological chair in 
Lancashire College, Blackburn. After tive years in that 
capacity he became president and theological professor 
of the Western College, Exeter, where he remained un- 
til his death, June 19, 1848, at the age of sixty-seven. 
He published, Dirine Sovereignty .— Original Sin (Lon- 
don Congregational Lectures for 1844) :— Elements of 
Mental and Moral Science :— Elements of Language :— 
and a tractate on Congregativnalism. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year - book, 1848, p. 284; ( Lond.) Erang. Mag. 1848, 
p. 893, 415. 

Payne, John, D.D., a missionary bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was consecrated in St. 
Paul's Church, Alexandria, Va., July 11, 1851, as bishop 
of Western Africa. He resigned his jurisdiction in 
October, 1871, and returned to the United States, fixing 
his residence at Oak Grove, Va., where he continued to 
reside until his death, Oct. 23, 1874, aged sixty years. 
See Prot, Episc. Almanac, 1875, p. 14-4. 

Payson, CHaries Henry, D.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister, was born in Leominster, 
Mass., Sept. 28, 1831. He graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1852, and from the Union 
Theological Seminary. N. Y., in 1857 ; was or- 
dained pastor of the mission chapel connected 
with the Madison Square Chapel in 1860, 
where, with the exception of a year and a 
half spent at Berlin and Heidelberg, he la- 
bored uninterruptediv with great zeal and 
success until his death, Jan. 24, 1877. 

Peck, Jesszk Trurspxe.i, D.D.. LL.D., a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
born at Middlefield, Otsego Co., N. Y., April 
4, 1811. He was converted when sixteen 
years old, immediately united with the Church, 
and commenced a course of study preparatory 
to the ministry. After two years he was licensed as a 
local preacher, and in 1832 was admitted into the Oneida 
Conference, and sent to Dryden Circuit. The next vear 
he was appointed to Newark, and successively to Ska- 
neateles and Potsdam, when he became principal of 
Governeur High School, and remained four years. In 
1841 he was elected principal of Trov Conference Acad- 
emy, at Poultney, Vt, a position which he retained till 
1848, In 1849 he was chosen president of Dickinson 
College at Carlisle, Pa,; in 1852 he became senior 
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preacher of the Foundry Charch in Washington, D. C.; 
in 1854 secretary of the Tract Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; in 1856 he was appointed 
pastor of Greene Street Church, N. Y. He was next 
stationed at Powell Street, San Francisco; in 1860 
was made presiding elder of San Francisco District. 
At the close of that vear he became pastor in Sacra- 
mento City, and after two vears was stationed at Santa 
Clara. From 1864 to 1865 he was pastor of Howaril 
Street Church, San Francisco, and was for several vears 
president of the boaril of trustees of the University of 
the Pacitic. also president of the California State Bible 
Society. In 1866 he was appointed to Peekskill, N. Y.; 
in 1867 to Hudson Street, Albany, where he remained 
three years, and was then stationed at Centenary 
Church, Syracuse. In 1872 he was elected bishop, and 
at once entered upon the duties of that office with great 
earnestness and intensity of interest, also striving to 
advance the interests of Christianity, wherever his in- 
tluence was felt. He was a delegate to the Meth- 
odist CEcumenical Conference, held in London in 1881, 
where he distinguished himself by his able and digni- 
fied manner of presiding. He died at Syracuse, May 
17, 1883. Bishop Peck’s religious experience was es- 
pecially rich and full, and his life most consistent and 
irreproachable. He was devoted to Methodiam, but his 
broad, catholic spirit led him to regard Christians of 
all denominations as brothers in Christ. His sermons 
were clear and strong; as a pastor he was loving and 
faithful; and as a bishop, untiring in his energy till at- 
tacked bv disease, which rendered further labur impo- 
sible. He was author of, The Central Idea of Chris- 
tianily:—The True Woman:— What must I Do to be 
Sared?—and The History of the Great Republic. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1883, p. 76; Simpson, 
Cyclup. of Methodism, 8, v. 


Pecthelmus, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the 
see of Galloway about 730. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 271, 

Pectoral, a square plate of gold or silver, either 
jewelled or enamelled, sometimes worn by English and 











Antique Pectorals: 1. From a Sculpture at Rheims; 2. From an 


Incised Slab at Freiburg. 


| other bishops on the breast, over the chasuble, at mass. 
It is sometimes called a rationale or rutional. Its use 
appears to have been common during the Middle Ages, 
for several examples occur on monumental effigies, but 
since the 14th century it seems to have been disused. 
lt was placed round the neck, and bung on the breast, 
either by a chain of gold or by three or more silver-gilt 
pearl-headed pina, 

Peebles, Jonx, a Scotch prelate, after enjoying 
several praiseworthy positions, was preferred to the 
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arclideaconry of St. Andrews, constituted lord chan- | Rochester, N. Y.; in 1882 of that at Northampton, Masa, 


cellur in 1377, and in the same year became bishop of 
Dunkekl, He died in 1896. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 


cpa, p. 85. 

Peguese Version or tne Scriprures. The 
Peguese is still spoken in Pegu, a country which for- 
merly included all the seu-coast and the mouths of the 
rivers of the Burman empire, but the Burmese portion 
of which, comprising by far the greater part of its ex- 
tent. is now a province of the British Indian empire. 
The Peguese language is supposed to be more ancient 
than the Burmese, although the alphabet is the same, 
except two additional consonants, A translation of the 
New Test. was printed at Maulmein in 1847. This is 
the only part of the Bible now extant. See Bible of 
Ecery Land, p. 11 sq. (B. P.) 

Peip, ALBERT, a Christian philosophical writer of 
Germany, who was born at Zirke, Posen, in 1830, and 
died Sept. 29, 1875, professor of philosophy at Göttingen, 
is the author of, Christus und die Kunst (Berlin, 1853): 
—Die Wissenschaft und das geschichtliche Christenthum 
(eod.) :— Beweis des Christenthums (1856) :—Christoso- 
phie (1858) :— Philosophie und innere Mission (Dresden, 
1860) :—Jucob Bohme (Leipsic, eod.) :— Die Kirchen- 
und Stauts-Parteien (1861): — Jacob Böhme, in seiner 
Stellung zur Kirche (Hamburg, 1862) :—Zum Beweis des 
Cluubens (Gütersloh, 1867) :—Dus Kreuz und die Welt- 
weiskei (Hanover, 1869) :— Religionsphilosophie (pub- 
lished by Theodore Hoppe from Peip’s academical lec- 
tures, 1879). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 981 sq. (B. P.) 


Peking -Mandarin Version. See CHINESE 
Versioss, s. v. “© Mandarin Dialect.” 


Pelargus, CurisroPnH, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born at Schweidnitz, Silesia, Aug. 3, 
1565. He studied at different universities, was in 
1586 profeseor of philosophy at Frankfort, in 1589 
doctor, in 1591 professor of theology, and died June 
10, 1633. He wrote, Commentarii in Pentateuchum, 
Mattheum, Lucam, Johannem et Acta Apostolorum :— 
De Conciliis : — Epitome Universe Theologia, seu Ez- 
plicatio Quattuor Librorum Damasceni de Orthodoza 
Fide :— De A scensione Christi in Calum :—Compendium 
Theologicum Doctrine Christiane :—Josius Imago Pi- 
orum Regum ac Principum. See Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Pelham, Grorcer, D.C.L., an English prelate, 
youngest son of the earl of Chichester, was born Oct. 
13,1766. He studied at Clare Hall, University of Cam- 
bridge; was appointed prebend of Chichester Cathedral 
in 1790, bishop of Bristol in 1803, translated to Exeter 
in 1807, and to the bishopric of Lincoln in 1820. He 
was also clerk of the closet to the king and canon resi- 
dentiary of Chichester. He died in Mav, 1827. Bishop 
Pelham published, Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Bristol (1804, 4to):—Sermon at St. Paul’s (1805, 4to). 
See (Lond.) Christian Remembrancer, March, 1827, 
p. 191; (N. Y.) Christian Journal, 1827, p. 160; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Pella. For the latest account of this place, see 
Merrill, Beyond the Jordan, p. 442 sq. 


Peltanus, THEODOR ANTON, a German Jesuit, born 
at Pelte, near Liege, was professor of theology at Ingol- 
Stadt from 1562 to 1574, and died at Augsburg, May 2, 
1584. He wrote, De Peccato Originali:—De Christi- 
arorum Sepulturis, Exequits et Anniversarits :— Theo- 
logia Naturalis et Mystica :—Paraphrasis ac Scholia 
ts Proverbia Salumonis:—Catena Grecorum Patrum 
tn Prorerbia. See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Ler- 
ikon, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 70; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 880, 883. (B. P.) 

Penny, Josern, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Ireland, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at the University of Glasgow. Two vears after he 
came to America he taught in the academy at Flush- 
ing, L. I. In 1821 he took charge of the First Church, 


and in 1835 became president of Hamilton College. 
After leaving that institution, in 1839, he removed to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and from there to Puntiac, where 
his health failed, and he returned to Rochester. He 
died there, March 20, 1860, Dr. Penny was a man of 
superior abilities and fine education. In 1829 he vis- 
ited his native land and organized temperance societies 
there. See Mears, Presbyteriunism in Central New York, 
p. 819, 630. 

Pepys, Henry, D.D., an Anglican prelate, the son 
of Sir William Weller Pepys, was born April 18, 1788. 
He was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
taking the degree of B.A. in 1804 and M.A. in 1807; 
became rector of Morton, Essex, in 1822, also of West- 
mill, Hertfordshire, in 1827, and prebendary of Wells in 
1836. In 1840 he was consecrated bishop of Sodor and 
Man, and was translated to the see of Worcester in 
1841. He died at Hartleybury Castle, Worcestershire, 
Nov. 13, 1860. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 186}, 
p. 706. 

Perché, Narourox Josern, a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born at Angers, France, Jan. 10, 1805. 
He was educated for the Church, and was ordained a 
priest Sept. 19, 1829. In 1837, when bishop Flaget 
went to Europe in the interests of his diocese, father 
Perché offered his services as a missionary, which were 
accepted, and on his arrival in America he began his 
labors in Kentucky and founded a church in Portland. 
In 1842 he was transferred to New Orleans and ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Ursuline convent, which office 
he held until April, 1870. Father Perché founded at 
New Orleans the Propugateur Catholique, of which he 
was principal editor. On May 1, 1870, he was conse- 
crated bishop coadjutor of New Orlerna, and on the 
death of Odin, May 25, 1870, he became the archbishop 
of the diocese. He died there, Dec. 27, 1883. He was 
a man of great energy, far-seeing judgment, and great 
eloquence, and his many charitable acts endeared him 
to the people, among whom he labored with zeal and 
fidelity. 

Percy, Hron, D.D., an Anglican prelate, was born 
in London, Jan. 19, 1784, being a son of the first earl 
of Beverley. He was consecrated bishop of Rochester 
in June, 1827, and was transferred to the see of Car- 
lisle in the following September, He was also chan- 
cellor of Salisbury and prebendary of St. Paul's, He 
died suddenly at Rose Castle, near Carlisle, Feb, 12, 
1856. See Amer. Quar. Church. Rev. 1856, p. 145. 

Perea. See PERÆA. 

Perfect, Tue, an appellation frequently applied in 
the early Christian Church to those who had been bap- 
tized, and thereby been admitted to the full privileges 
of Christians, having a right to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Pericdpé (zepicorn) is the title of those sections 
of Holy Scripture which were appointed to be read in 
the services of the Church. The synagogue, with its 
parashioth (q. v.) and haphtaras (q. v.), no doubt fur- 
nished the pattern which in the different sections of 
the Church took a different shape. Little of this proc- 
ess has been recorded: it belongs to what Basil calls 
the aypagarijg txxAnoiag pvornpia. 

The oldest documents which speak of reading the 
Scriptures in the church belong to the Greek Church, 
and they are the more important since the Greek 
Church is the mother of all the Oriental churches, and 
thus the origin, not only of their liturgies, but also of 
their lectionaries, ‘The sources at our disposal show 
the remarkable wealth of the Greek Church in this re- 
spect; for not only do the Sundays, the prominent days 
of Christ's history, and the many saints’ days, have 
their regular gospel and epistolary lessons, but such are 
also assigned to every day in the week. Thus, for the 
period between Easter and Pentecost, as Chrysostom 
already states, the Acts and the gospel of Johu were 
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read continuously. 
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For the rest of the Church vear, 
three separate and independent series of lessuns are 
employed—uone series for the Sundays, beginning with 
the second after Pentecost; one series for the Sabbaths, 
beginning in the Pentecost week; and oue series for 
the five weekdays between the Sundav and Sabbath. 
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Roman liturgy, has passed throngh three stages—that 
of its origin and develupment, down to the time of the 
Carlovinians, that of supremacy in the Middle Ages, 
and that of fixed and formal codification by tbe Coun- 
cil of Trent. 

The oldest traces of it are found in the Sth century, 


All three series select both from gospels and epistles, about the time of Jerome, to whom Berno and later 


following the order of the books and chapters in the | 


New Test. History explains this strange phenomenon. 


writers ascribe its origin. It consists of a double list— 
| one of the epistle, and the other of gospel selections— 


It is very evident that the Greek Church at tirst iutro- | partly chosen freely, and partly with partiality for cer- 
duced lessons for the Sundays, later fur the Sabbaths, _ tain books. 


aud still later for the weekdava, 


| Tu the second period, this system made its greatest 


Next in importance is the Armenian system, which conquests, in France supplanting the Gallic, in Ger- 


has only become known by professor Petermann’s trans- . many entering with Christianity. 


It also experienced 


lation from the Armenian Church Almanac, published some internal changes during this time, especially on 


at Venice in 1782, and in German translation found in | 
Scripture-reading is a 
most important part of the Armenian church-service— | 
more so than in the Greek Church, and lessons from 
Among 


Alt's Kirchenjahr, i ii, 136, 225. 


both the Old and New Tests. are employ ed. 


account of the many saints’ days and the introduction 

lof the Corpus Christi festival in 1264. 

Finally, the Council of Trent declared the papal sys 
tem the only legitimate one for the Roman Church, 

| only allowing those churches the use of any otber 


the Syrians we find for the most part the Greek read- which could prove that the latter had been in constant 


ing-system, while the Nestorian system of Bible-lessons 
contains for the first time a serics of lectiones select, 


| use there for the past two hundred vears. 


| With the reformation effected by Luther and his 


which in some respects deserves to be placed at the German Bible, the traditional character of church ser- 


side of the Romish pericope system. 


The documents with reference to the reading-svstem | 


of the Jacobite Christians are quite ample; a list of 


the New-Test. pericopes of the Jacobites is found in 
the edition of the Syriac New Test. published by Wid- 
The Maronites have virtuale, lichen Perikopenkreises (Gotha, 1859). 

f The old pericope system has a peculiar history with- 


manstadt (Vienna, 1855). 
lv the same plan of Scripture-reading as the Jacobites. 
While the lectionary plan adopted by the Alexandrian | 


churches was only a branch of the ‘Greek, that of the | tained it. 


vices necessarily had to change also. The Bible was 
read, studied, and explained. The most complete sys- 
tem of Bible-lessons was introduced in England, to sume 
| ' extent, also, in Germany and Switzerland, This whole 
i Subject is treated by Ranke, Fortbestand des herkomm- 


in the section of the Protestant Church that has re- 
In England, Cranmer, in composing the 


Coptic churches was entirely distinct, and is a portion prayer-book, simply took the epistles and gospels as 
of the Coptic liturgy of St. Basilius A Latin transla- | found in the missal of the English bishoprics, omitting 
tion is found in Renaudot’s Collection, 1, 137 — from only those intended fur days not celebrated by Protes- 
which it is evident that, in every chief service. the , tants. This latter was also done in Germany ; but 
Copts read from four different parts of the New Test. some other changes were made here, especially at the 
Virtually identical with the Coptic is the Ethiopic sys- | close of the Epiphany and Trinity Sundays, In the 
tem. See Renaudot, i, 499, 507 sq. pre-reformatory system there were no lessons for the 

A proper transition from the castern to the western | sixth Sunday after Epiphany, nor for the twenty-sixth 
Svstems would be the North-African lectionaries, if we | and twenty-seventh Sundays after Trinity. This de- 
were in possession of such. With the exception of the fect was remedied successfully during the 16th century 
Mozarabic, prevalent among the African and Spanish ' bv an unknown master iu liturgics, and the present at- 


Christians in the 13th century, no list has been pre- 
served. 


rangement is the result. 
The subordinate services, such as the matins, vespers, 


In the Occidental Church we have, in reference to; as also services during the week, praver-meetings, and 


the public reading of Scriptures, a phenomenon similar | 


to that observed in the Church of the East. As, here, 





the like, found great favor in the eyes of the Reformers. 
Luther, in 1526, the Zurich order of worship fur 1535, 


the Byzantine system was most predominant, so, in , and the Geneva liturgy, gave directions for the use of 


the West, the Roman system gradually supplanted all 
the rest. A difference between the two consists in 
this, that the non-Byzantine systems of the East were 
mostly followed by bodies that stood opposed to the 
Byzantine Church, while the non-Roman system found 
a home in bodies on doctrinal and fraternal fuoting witb 
the Roman Church. 

To the reading-systems no more extant belongs the 
Capuan. Of its existence we have ample proof in the 


Cod. Fuldensis, corrected in the year 545 by bishop | 


Victor, himself of Capua. That the Christians of Gaul 
once pursued a peculiar plan in the public reading of 
the Scriptures is manifest from a letter of the mission- 
ary Augustine to Gregory the Great. Besides, there 
are other scattered evidences from Hilary (854), Sido- 
nius (472), Salvianus (440). See Mabillon, De /.vurg. 
Gullicuna, p. 29 sq. Then we have a capitular of 
Charlemagne, abolishing the Gallic liturgy in favor 
of the Romish. Under the title, Missu Ambrosiana, 
the very ancient liturgy and reading -system of the 
Milan Church is still preserved. Its original form can- 
not be definitely determined, as the different printed 
texts do not agree among themselves, Concerning the 
Mozarabian liturgy, comp. the art. s. v. Of the Old 
British and Irish systems not a single trace remains, 
the Roman having entirely supplanted them. The 








lessons in such services. ‘he Church of England pur- 
sued its own plan in arranging the daily lessons, Not 
content, as the Continental reformers were, with se- 


i lecting only certain sections of Scripture to be read, 


Cranmer arranged for morning and evening services 
such a course of lessons that in every year the entire 
Old Test., with the exception of the Psalter and the 
purely ritual sections of the Pentateuch, was read 
through once, the New Test. three times, and the Psalter 
twelve times, i. e, was to be chanted throngh once a 
month, In Germany, the services during the week in 
course of time became almust extinct. 

The public Scriptural reading, thus reduced to the 
regular gospel and epistolary lessons for the different 
Sundays, could not long satisfy the Church. Already 
Spener advocated an enlarged pericope system; and 
since 1769, when the movement was started by the elec- 
tor George of Hanover, the evangelical authorities in 
the various provinces of Germany have sought to rem- 
edy this defect, especially by the adoption of new series 
of pericopes, See Suckow, Die kirchl, Pertkopen (1830) ; 
Matthäus, Die evang. Perikopen des Kirchenjahres (Ans- 
pach, 1844-45, 2 vols.); F. Strausa, Das 
K irchenjahr (Berlin, 1850) ; Piper, Der verbesserte eran- 
gel. Kulender (1850); Bobertag, Das ering. Kirchenjakr 
(2d ed. Berlin, 1857); Grimmert, Tubrllarische Ueber- 


Roman system of Scriptural reading, like tne whole | sicht der gewdhalichen neuen Perikopen reihen (Zerbat, 
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1874); Nebe, Die evang. und epist. Pertkopen des Kirchen- 
jakrs (Wiesbaden, 1875, 8 vols.) ; Sommer, Die evang. 
x. epist. Perikopen (Erlangen, 1875, 2 vols.); Plitt-Her- 
tog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. See Lesson. (B. P.) 

Peringer, Gustav, a Swedish theologian of the 
lith century, and professor of Oriental languages at 
Upsala, is the author of Historia Lingua et Eruditionis 
Arabum; and translated into Latin the Talmudic trea- 
tises Aboda Sarah and Tamid, both published at Alt- 
dorf in 1680. See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 78. (B. P.) 

Perkins, Aaron, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Bridgewater, Mass., May 5,1792. He was con- 
verted in 1811, and ordained June 8, 1813, pastor at 
Lattentown, N. Y., where he remained twelve years. 
Twice he was pastor of churches in the city of New 
York. He died in October, 1881, at Red Bank, N. J. 
He was remarkably successful in his ministerial labors. 
See The Christian at Work, Oct. 20, 1881. (J.C. S.) 


Perkins, Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Vergennes, Vt., Feb. 9, 1796. He gradu- 
ated from Union College in 1817, and spent two years 
thereafter at Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1820 
he became pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Allen- 
town, N. J., where he labored faithfully for forty-three 
years, He retired from active service, and died at 
Allentown, June 30, 1880. See Gen. Cat. of Princeton 
Theol, Sem. 1880, p. 25. 

Permian Version or tHe Scriprurrs. The 
Permian is a sister dialect of the Syrjenian and Wotjak, 
and the three peoples who live in the north-east of 
European Russia, in the Perm, Wjatka, and Archangel 
governments, belong to a common race. Mr. Schiefner 
estimates the number of the Permians at 50,000, the 
Syrjenians 70,000, and the Wotjaks 200,000. From the 
annual report of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for 1880, we learn that the gospel of Matthew, prepared 
for prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte by P. A. Popou, has 
been revised and translated into the Russ character by 
the academician Wiedemann, and published by the 
above society. From the report for 1882 we learn that 
the Holy Synod have sanctioned the publication of the 
gospel of Matthew, long delayed by the censorial au- 
thorities, and that the portion will now be circulated 
throughout the government of Perm, among the popu- 
lation of about 50,000 souls. (B. P.) 

Perreyve, Hxnri, a Roman Catholic writer of 
France, was born at Paris in 1831. At the age of 
twenty he was made a priest, and in 1861 he was pro- 
fessor of Church history at the Sorbonne. He died in 
1865, leaving La Journée des Malades, an ascetical work. 
Father Gratry, the teacher of Perreyve, wrote Vie de 
Henri Perreyve (Paris, 1866), See Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Perrine, Matthew La Rue, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born at Freehold, N. J., May 4, 1777. 
He graduated from Princeton College in 1797, studied 
theology under Dr. John Woodhull of Freehold, and was 
licensed by the Preabytery of New Brunswick, Sept. 18, 
1799. On the 24th of June, 1800, he was ordained, and 
for four months acted as a missionary in western New 
York. On June 15, 1802, he was installed as pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Bottle Hill (now Madison), 
N.J. In 1809 he made another missionary tour, and on 
Oct. 31, 1811, was installed as pastor of the Spring Street 
Church, New York city. Here he continued till the sum- 
mer of 1820, when, by his own request, the relation was 
dissolved. In 1821 he was elected to the professorship 
of ecclesiastical history and Church polity in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. He died Feb. 11,1886, Dr. Per- 
rine had the reputation of being an accurate and thorough 
scholir. He was ofa speculative and metaphysical turn. 
As a preacher he was always instructive and interesting. 
He peblished, Letters Concerning the Plan of Salvation 
(New York, 1816):—A Sermon Before a French Mis- 
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stonary Society in N. Y. (1817):—An Abstract of Bibli- 
cal Geography (1835). See Alexander, Princeton Covlege 
in the 18th Century ; Gen. Cat, of Auburn Theol. Sem. 1883, 
p. 198; Aikman, Historical Discourse (1876), p. 13. 


Perrine, William Henry, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Lyons, N. Y., Oct. 8, 
1827, and moved witb his parents to Michigan in 1888, 
He was converted at the age of thirteen; in 1868 gradu- 
ated at the Spring Arbor College, having entered the 
ministry in 1851. The following are his successive ap- 
pointments: South Albion, Jackson; Lafayette Street, 
Detroit; Adrian, Ann Arbor; superannuated two years; 
Flint; professor in Albion College four years; presiding 
elder of Lansing District; professor again in Albion 
College; St. Joseph, Albion, Marengo, Parma, Concord. 
He died in Albion, Mich., Jan. 22, 1881. Dr. Perrine 
was a fine pulpit orator, and had great versatility of 
his talent. He took especial interest in Sunday-schoola 
and Bible studies, having visited Palestine in 1857. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1881, p.312; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 


Perry, Gineon Bascock, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at South Kingstown, 
R. I., Oct. 12, 1800. Among several parishes of which 
he was rector were St. Paul’s, Cleveland, O., and Grace: 
Church, in the same city. He was alao the founder of 
St. James's parish in Cleveland. Subsequently be was 
rector of Trinity Church, Natchez, Miss., and of Grace 
Church in Hopkinsville, Ky., where he died, Sept. 30, 
1879, having been fifty-seven years in the ministry. 
See Providence Journal, Oct. 13, 1879, (J. C. 8.) 


Persian Version or tHe Scriptures. By way 
of supplement we add the following: “ As the style in 
which the gospels of the Polyglots is written has long 
been antiquated at Ispahan, several efforts were made 
during the present century to produce a version in the 
polished dialect now spoken by the Persians. A trans- 
lation of the gospels was made under the superintendence 
of colonel Colebrooke, and printed at Calcutta in 1804. 
In 1812 the Rev. L. Sebastiani had advanced nearly to 
the end of the Epistles, in a translation of the New Test. 
from the Greek, and during the same year the gospels 
of this version were printed at Serampore. In the mean- 
time another translation of the New Test. was progress- 
ing at Dinapore, under the superintendence of Henry 
Martyn. The translators were Sabat and Mirza Firut. 
This version was completed in 1808, but it was so replete 
with Arabic and abstruse terms, intelligible only to the 
learned, that the Rev. H. Martyn determined upon vis- 
iting Persia in person for the sake of obtaining a clear 
and idiomatic version. In 1811 he reached Shiraz, the 
seat of Persian literature, and remained there nearly 
a year, in the meantime executing from the original 
Greek a translation of the New Test. The state of his 
health compelled him to return to England, but he ex- 
pired during his journey homeward, at Tokat, Asia Minor, 
in 1812. Copies of the work were deposited with Sir 
Gore Ouseley, the English ambassador in Persia, who, 
on returning to England by way of St. Petersburg, met 
with prince Galitzin, then at the head of the Russian 
Bible Society. The suggestion made to the prince to 
have an edition of Martyn’s Test. printed was complied 
with, and in less than six months the impression was 
completed, 

In 1813 a communication was received by the cor- 
responding committee at Calcutta from Meer Seid Ali, 
the learned native employed by Mr. Martyn, at Shiraz, 
in which be informed the committee that the manuscript 
of the Persian New Test. and of the Psalms (which had 
likewise been translated at Shiraz) was in his possession, 
and he waited their orders as to its disposal. He was 
directed to take four copies of the manuscript, and for- 
ward the same to Calcutta, while he was invited himself 
for the purpose of superintending the publication. The 
Psalter and the New Test. passed through the press at 
Calcutta in 1816. The Psalter was reprinted at Lon- 
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don, under the superintendence of Dr. Lee, in 1824, and | still greater dissimilarity between human flesh and soul 
the New Test., edited by the same scholar, in 1827. | does not negative unity in man. 


Other editions followed in 1837 and 1847. 

Of all the editions of the Persian New Test., the most 
incorrect seems to have been that printed at St. Peters- 
burg in 1815, and, at the request of the missionaries, the 
issue was stopped by the Russian Bible Society. The 
Rev. W. Glen, of the Scottish mission at Astrakhan, 
was in consequence led to undertake a version of the 
Psalms in Persian, for the benefit of the numerous in- 
dividuals speaking that language who resort to Astra- 
khan and the south of Russia. In 1826 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society made arrangements with the 
Scottish Missionary Society for the services of Mr. Glen 
in making a translation of the poetical and prophetical 
books of the Old Test. In the meantime Mirza Jaffier 
had been engaged by the same society to produce a ' 


Perthes, Frrepricn Matraias, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, son of Friedrich Christoph, was 
born at Hamburg, Jan. 16, 1800. In 1842 he was pas- 
tor at Moorburg, near Hamburg, and died Aug. 29, 

He is best known as the author of Des Bischofs 


| Johunnes Chrysostomus Leben (Hamburg, 1853). See 
| Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 984. (B. P.) 


Perts, Geore HeErxricn, a famous German histo- 
rian, was born at Hanover, March 28, 1795. In 1823 
he was secretary of the roval archives at Hanover, in 
1842 head-librarian at Berlin, and he died at Munich, 
Oct. 7, 1876. He edited Leibniz- Werke (Han- 
over, 1848 9q.), and published Ueber Letbnizen's kirch- 
liches Glaubensbekenntniss (Berlin, 1846) :— Ueber die 


translation of the historical books of the Old Test. at | Jedructten A blassbriefe von 1454 und 1455 (1857). See 


St. Petersburg, under the eye of Dr. Pinkerton, and ac- 
cording to specific directions given by Dr. Lee. The 
only portion of Mirza Jaffier’s version which was pub- 
lished is the book of Genesis, printed at London in 1827, 
under the care of Dr. Lee. Mr. Glen’s version of the 
Psalms and Proverbe was published at London in 1830- 
31, and again in 1836, The entire Old Test., translated 
by Mr. Glen, left the press in 1847. 

In 1824, the Rev. T. Robinson had commenced another 
translation of the Old Test., which was printed in 1888. 
A Persian version of the prophecy of Isaiah was pur- 
chased by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1883. This version had been executed by Mirza Ibra- 
him, of the East India College at Haileybury, and was 
published in 1884. 

Since 1872 a revision of H. Martyn's New Test. has 
been undertaken by the Rev. R. Bruce, of the Church 
Missionary Society, stationed at Julfa, near Ispahan, 
which was completed in 1877. The same translator 
also commenced the revision of the Old Test. From 
4he report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
1879, we learn that Mr. Bruce and the Revs. J. Bassett 
and J. L. Potter, of the American Presbytenan Mission, 
have formed themselves into a committee for the re- 
vision of the Persian Scriptures. The different books 
of the Old Test. were distributed among the different 
revisers, and each will carefully examine the work of 
the others. The revised New Test., too, was to be sub- 
jected to a joint revision. From the report for the 
year 1882, we learn that the latter, after having been 
thoroughly revised by the translator and professor 
Palmer of Cambridge, was published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. As for the Old Test., the 
work of revision is progressing slowly. (B. P.) 


Persian-Jewish Version. See Jup.«0-Prr- 
SIAN VERSION. 


Personality is an attribute of conscious beings 
only, and thus distinguishes individuals from each 
other. In the Trinity it is simple and absolute, so that 
the three persons of the godhead are not three beings, 
since they have a common consciousness. In man it is 
compound, consisting of a body and a soul, which are 
not homogeneous, as are the three divine persona, and 
yet constitute but a single being, inasmuch as the con- 
sciousness essentially resides in the soul, which is there- 
fore per se the real person, and remains such after the 
separation from the body. In Jesus Christ there was a 
double or complex personality, because he had a com- 
plete human soul (as well as body), and was also filled 
hypostatically with the divine spirit. He consequently 
may be said to have had a sort of double consciousness ; 
for the divine spirit did not always communicate every- 
thing to the human spirit, and the latter could not be 
commensurate with the former. Yet he was not two 
persons, inasmuch as the two natures were indissolubly 
blended, and the twofold personality likewise. The 
partial lack of homogeneity between the divine and the 
human spirit in him did not negative this, just as the 


Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 984. (B. P.) 


Peruvian Religion. In the earliest times the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Peru, which Manco Ca- 
pac, the first inca, ruled, seem to have been believers in 
the coarsest fetichism. They only had one supreme 
deity, the mother of all, Mama Kocha, in honor of 
whom wild animals, planta, and prisoners of war were 
sacrificed. The devouring of fallen or sacrificed ene- 
mies was a sacred custom of the Peruvians. A great 
flood had overflowed the country, and after this Manco 
Capac, and his wife, Mama Oéllo, children of the sun, 
came from a foreign country to the shores of the sea 
Titicaca, where they built the city of Cuzco, collected 
the remaining people, and gave them laws and sacred 
teachings, which were carefully preserved until the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. The supreme being of the later 
Peruvians was called Pachacamac, who was the creator 
of all beings, also of the sun; the latter was his only 
visible representative on earth, and was therefore di- 
vinely worshipped; but the god himself was exalted 
above the sacrifices of mortals, The moon and stars aiso 
had temples, like the sun, but of less splendor. inasmuch 
as all that was of gold in the temples of the sun was 
made of silver in those of the moon and stars. There 
were male and female priests: of the latter, the maid- 
ens of the sun were of two kinds; the higher, from the 
Inca-family, dedicated their whole lives to the service 
of the sun, and there were more than fifteen hundred 
of these in conventa, If unfaithful, they and their 
whole family were to be exterminated, according to the 
law known as “hard law.” But in the entire history 
of Peru not an instance of this occars. The second class 
of servants of the sun did not live in the capital, Cuzco, 
but in the provinces of the kingdom, and were chosen 
from all classes. The conditions of reception were beauty 
and purity. When the cruel Pizarro came to Peru, tbe 
immense riches were carried off by the Spaniards, and 
the beautiful daughters of the Incas, the virtuous sun- 
maidens, became a prey to the insolent warriors. 


Peruvian Version. See QuICHUAN. 


Pescheck, Curistiax ADOLPH, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Feb. 1, 1787, at Johnsdorf, 
Saxony. In 1816 he was pastor at Luckendorf, in 1831 
deacon at Zittau, and died in 1859, doctor of philosophy. 
He is the author of, Geschichte der Célestiner des Oytans, 
urkundlich erforscht und dargestellt (Zittau, 1840) :— 
Geschichte der Gegenreformation in Bökmen (Leipsic, 
1843-44, 2 vols.):—Die bohmischen Erulanten tn Sach- 
sen (1857) :—Die A glaubenstreuer Prote- 
stanten aus Bohmen und Sachsen im xvii. Jakrhundert 
(1858). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. ii, 984 sq. (B. P.) 

Peter (Saint), Festivals or.—I. Depositio Petri ia 
Catacombas et Pauli in via Ostiensi. The Catalogs 
Liberianus (854) first mentions the entombment of the 
bones of Peter and Paul as having taken place in the 
year of the consuls Tuscus and Bassus (258), and grives 
the date as /JI. Cal. Julii, that is, Jane 29. A \festi- 
val in commemoration of that day is recorded if; the 
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Latin Church by Prudentius in the 4th century, by 
Augustine ( Serm. 295-299), Maxim. of Turin (ibid. 
66-69 ), and Leo the Great (ibid. 82-84) in the 5th; 
after the 6th it is noticed in all martyr chronicles. 
In the Greek Church it is stated by Theodorus Lector, 
in his Church history (ii, 16), as having been cele- 
brated in Constantinople towards the close of the reign 
_of Anastasius I (518); after the 7th century it is given 
in all calendars, even those of Copts, Ethiopians, and 
Armenians. In 1743 Benedict XIV decreed a celebra- 
tion of eight days for the city of Rome; and in 1867, 
the eighteenth centenary, it was renewed with great 
magnificence by Pius IX. 

IL Festum Cathedra Petri Antiochena, for Feb. 22, 
mentioned in the Calendarium Liberianum, and cele- 
brated in commemoration of the accession of the apos- 
tle Peter to the episcopal chair, without, however, speci- 
fying the locality of the chair. The same is the case 
with the Calendarium of Polemius Silvius (448). In 
the Ambrosian Liturgy, and in the Sacramentarium of 
Gelasius I, the festival is omitted altogether; but is 


found again in the Sacramentarium of Gregory, and | 


after his time always. 

HI. Festum Cathedra Petri Romana, Jan. 18, was 
generally confounded with II, but became independent- 
ly established in the 8th century, and formally fixed 
during the Carlovingian age, te which time, also, belongs 
the final recognition of the tradition of the double epis- 
copacy of St. Peter. 

IV. Festum Sanctum Petri ad Vincula or in Vinculis, 
also called Festum Catenarum Petri, Aug. 1, is not men- 
tioned until the 9th century, in Wandalbert’s Martyro- 
dogium, and Pseudo - Beda’s Homil. de Vinculis Sancti 
Petri (Bedse, Opp. iii, 96). In the Greek Church it is 
celebrated Jan. 16, in the Armenian Feb. 22. The lat- 
ter Church also celebrated a festival of “the finger of 
the apostle Peter” (Assemani, Euchol. Eccles. Orient.), 
and the Abyssinians commemorate on July 81 a festi- 
val in honor of St. Peter (Ludolf, Hist. thiop. p. 424), 
but the origin and signification of the latter is not 
known. See Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten, iii, 175 29.; 
Sinker, in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Antiq. ii, 1628-1628 ; 
Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale Utriusque Ecclesia, Ori- 

ent. et Occident. vol. ii; Zockler, in Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 
Peter or Bors. See BLESEN, PETER. 


Petermann, JuLiuvs Herxricn, D.D., a famous 
German Orientalist, was born at Glauchau, Aug. 12, 
1801. In 1837 he was professor of Oriental literature 
at Berlin, from 1852 to 1855 he travelled through Asia 
Minor and Persia, in 1867 and 1868 through Palestine 
and Syria. He died in June, 1876. Besides his con- 
tributions to different periodicals and cyclopedias, he 
published, Grammatica Linguæ Armeniace ( Berlin, 
1837) :— De Ostikanis, Arabicis, Armenia Gubernatori- 
bus (1840) :— Beiträge zu einer Geschichte der neuesten 
Reformen des Osmanischen Reichs (1842):—Pauli Epi- 
stolu ad Philemonem, etc. (1844):— Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium (1864-72, 5 vols.) :—Reise in den Orient (2d 
ed. Leipsic, 1865, 2 vols.):—Liber Magnus Vulgo Liber 
Adami A (1867) :—Pentateuchus Samaritanus 
(Berlin, 1872 9q.,8 vols.). (B. P.) 

Petersen, Avcust, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, who died at Gotha, Nov. 1, 1875, doctor of theol- 
ogy and general superintendent, is the author of, Die 
Idee der christlichen Kirche (Leipsic, 1839-46, 3 vols.) ; 
Schleiermacher als Reformator der deutschen Bildung 
(Gotha, 1869):— Die protestantische Lehrfreiheit und 
thre Grenzen (Frankfort, 1865). (B. P.) 

Peterson, VLIAM, D.D., an English divine, was 
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Petreous, a name common to several Swedish theo- 
logians, of whom we mention the following: 

1. ASscuiLivs, who died at Abo in 1657, professor 
and doctor of theology, is the author of, Enarrationes in 
Evangelia Dominicalia et Festivalia: — De Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti Discrimine:—De Anti-Christo Magno, 
besides a translation of the Bible into Finnish. 

2. LAURENTIUS, who died Jan. 7, 1655, is the author 
of Canticum Canticorum Salomonis, Paraphrasi tum 
Ligata Hebrea et Danica, tum Prosa Latina Adorna- 
tum (Hafnix, 1640). i 

3. NıcoLas (1) was born at Husum, Sept. 10, 1569. 
He studied at different universities, was in 1600 doctor 
of theology, and died at Ratzeburg, Jan. 7, 1641, a super- 
intendent. 

4. NıcoLas (2) was born at Zealand in 1601. He 
studied at different universities, was professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Copenhagen, and died Oct. 4, 1634. 
He is the author of, Nomenclator Hebræus (Hafniæ, 
1629) :—Lexicon Hebraicum cum Grammatica Hebraica 
(1627, 1633): — Musæ Hebrœæ seu Colloquia Hebrea 
(1628). 

§. SEVERIN, born in 1609, and died Nov. 25, 1657, 
professor at Copenhagen, is the author of, Grammatica 
Hebræa (1642) :—Fundamenta Linguæ Sanctæ (1647): 
— Disquisitio de Fundamento Philosophie Moralis. 

6. Tnxopore, who died at Copenhagen in 1678, is 
the author of, Prophetia Joelis Ethiop., Interpret. Latina 
ad Verbum Donata (Leyden, 1661) :—Prophetia Jone 
SEthiop, et ex Athiop. in Lut. ad Verbum Versa et No- 
tis atque Adagiis Illustrata (1660) :—Vaticinium Ma- 
lachie Athiop. Latino Idiomute ad Verbum Donatum 
(1661). See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 80; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 68,64. (B. P.) 

Petrus, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Orkney in 
1270, and was one of the ambassadors sent by Eric, 
king of Norway, to negotiate a marriage between that 
monarch and Margaret, daughter to Alexander III, king 
of Scotland. He died in 1284. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 220. 


Peyrat, Napo.ifonx, a Protestant theologian and 
historian of France, was born at Bordes -sur - Arise, 
Ariège, Jan. 20, 1809. In 1849 he was appointed pas- 
tor at St.-Germain-en-Laye, and he died April 4, 1881. 
He is the author of Pasteurs du Desert (1842), a work 
which has been styled “un bénédictin romantique.” 
This work was followed by L’Histoire de Vigilance: 
—Les Reformateurs de la France et de l'Italie au 
Douzième Siècle (Pierre de Brueys, Arrigo, Abélard, 
Arnaud de Brescia, St. Bernard, Bérenger ):—Ze Col- 
loque de Poissy :—Le Siège du Mas d'Azil :—L' Histoire 
des Albigeois :— Béranger et Lumennais, Correspondence 
et Souvenirs (Paris, 1861), this last a charming volume. 
See Mme. Napoléon Peyrat, Napoléon Peyrat, Poète, Hi- 
storien, Pasteur (Paris, 1881); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Peyron, AMADEO, a famous Italian Orientalist and 
antiquarian, was born at Turin, Oct. 2, 1785. In 1815 
he succeeded his former teacher, the abbot Valperga di 
Caluso, as professor of Oriental languages at Turin, and 
he died April 27,1870. He is especially known by his 
Lexicon Lingua Coptice (Turin, 1835) and Grammatica 
Lingue Coptice (1841); besides, he wrote a number of 
essays, published in the Memorie of the Turin Acad- 
emy of Sciences. (B. P.) 

Pfannkuche, Henrico FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 28, 1766. For 
some time private tutor at Gdttingen, he was in 1808 
called to Giessen as professor of Oriental languages, 


installed prebendary of the Church at Exeter, Aug. 16, and he died Oct. 7, 1833, doctor of theology. He wrote, 
1619; elected canon residentiary, June 2, 1621; and ad- | Exercifationes in Ecclesiastæ Salomoni Vulgo Tributi 
vanced to the deanery, July 18, 1629. He died Dec. 6, | Locum Vexatissim. cap. xi, 7-211, 7 (Gottingen, 1794): 
1661, aged seventy-four years. Dr. Peterson was a man | — Observat. Philolog. et Critic. ad quedam Psalmorum 
of exemplary life, faithful in preaching the gospel, and | Loca, Specimen (Bremen, 1791) :— De Codicum MSS. 
charitable to the poor. ` Hebr. Veteris Testamenti et Versionum Chaldaicarum in 
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Lectionibus Anti-masorethis Consensu (Giessen, 1808 ). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 213; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud, iii, 81 sq. (B. P.) 

Pfeffinger, DaxĒxier, a Lutheran theologian of 
Strasburg, who died Nov. 24, 1724, doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology, is the author of, De Malo ejusque 
Causis Intrinsecis: — De Cretensium Aritis ad Tit. i, 
12:—Duæ Disputt. in Prophetiam Haggai :—De Ne- 
thinæis ad Jos. iz, 27 et Esdr. viši, 20 :— De Viro Per- 
fedo ad Ephes. iv, 18, 14: — De Cultu Angelorum ad 
Coloss. tt, 18 :— De Christo pro Nobis Exciso ad Dan. 
ir, 26:— De Penitentia Dei ad Genes. vi, 6, 7 :— De 
Prophetarum Falsorum Furtis ad Jerem, xxiii, 30 :— 
De Michale Angelorum Auziliatore, etc. See Jécher, 
Algemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Pfeiffer, August Friedrich, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Erlangen, Jan. 13, 
1748, where he also commenced his academical career 
in 1769. In 1776 he was professor of Oriental languages, 
in 1805 head librarian of the university, and he died July 
15, 1817. He wrote, De Ingenio Oratorio (Erlangen, 
1770):—De Jobo Patientiam et Christum Pradicante 
(1771): — De Jubai Libri Scopo (eod.): — Progr. in 
Versionem Syriacam ad i Timoth. Epistole (1776) :— 
Ueber die Musik der alten Hebrder (1778) :—Hebräische 
Grammatik (8d ed. 1802):— Neue Uebersetzung des 
Propheten Hoseas (1785):— Philonis Judai Opera 
Omnia, etc. (1785-92, 5 vols.; 2d ed. 1820) :—Progr. 
super Ps. cx (1801) :—Progr. super Ps, lexis (1808) :— 
Bibliorum Hebraicorum et Chaldeorum Manuale ad 
Prima Linguarum Studia Concinnavit (1809). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; 
Furst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 83; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lü. i, 115, 145, 522. (B. P.) 

Pfeiffer, Joachim Bhrenfried, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, and father of August Friedrich, 
was born at Güstrow, Pomerania, Sept. 6, 1709. He 


studied at Rostock, and commenced there his academ- | 


ical career in 1737. In 1748 he accepted a call to Er- 
langen as professor of theology, was made doctor of 
theology in the same year, and died Oct. 18, 1787. 
He published, Diss. de Malo Morali, etc. (Jena, 1737): 
— De Lege Interpretands Prima et Fundamentali (1740) : 
— Elementa Hermeneutica Universalis (1743): — De 


Sancti a Filio Det ex Jee zle, 8 (1745) :—Messius non 
Spiritus Sanctus sed Dei Patris Filius ex Ps. tt, T 
(1751) :—Luz Orta Populo in Tenebris Sedents ex les. 
wisi, 28 (1754) :—Cognitio Justi Servi Dei Justifica ex 
Jes. lisi, 11 (1755) :—Spes Resurrectionis apud Jobum xiz, 
25, 26, 27 (1760-61), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen 
titles of Pfeiffer’s works); Fürst, Bibl. Jud, ii, 83 8q.; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 105, 422, 425, 603. 
(B. P.) 

Pfitzer, Jonann Jacon, a Lutheran theologian 
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Deutschlands, 8. v. (who gives sixty - seven | 
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lematical, from the acknowledged uncertainty of botb 
these chronological schemes. Thus the Speaker's Com- 
mentary (i, 455, Amer. ed.) concludes that the Egyptian 
monarch in question was Thothmes III; but this result 
depends upon a series of chronological calculations and 
comparisons every step in which is debatable. The 
most favorite identification, however, of late, has been 
with Menephthah I, son of Rameses II, or the great 
Sesostris. This is adopted by Brugsch, Bansen, Cha- 
bas, Ebers, Lenormant, Lepsius, Rawlinson, De Rougé, 
Vigouroux, and others. We give the reasons pro «a 
con. 

1. Josephus cites (A pion, i, 26 sq.) Manetho as stating 
that Moses was identical with a certain Osarsiph, or 
Egyptian priest of Heliopolis, who headed a revolt of 
a band of lepers in the reign of Amenophis; and this 
prince appears to be the Menephthah (or Merneph- 
thah) of the monuments, and the Amenophath or Ame- 
nephthes of the 19th dynasty of Manetho's lists, by 
reason of his association, in the above account in Jose- 
phus, with Sethos or Rameses as his son, and Rhampees 
(or Rameses) as his father. But Josephus himself ex- 
pressly and somewhat passionately contradicts the iden- 
tification in question, and he alleges, and goes far to 
prove, numerous inconsistencies and fallacies in it, ar- 
guing, in short, that the whole story is a mendacious 
invention, and especially dwelling upon the fact that 
the insurgents in that case, so far from succeeding in 
their escape from Egypt, were ultimately subdued and 
destroyed by the Egyptians. The statements of Ma- 
netho himself, as extant in Syncellus and Eusebius, 
make no mention of this identification, but variously 
name Amosis (head of the 18th dynasty) and Achen- 
cheroes (ninth king of the same dynasty) as the Phas- 
raob of the Exode. 

In another passage (A pion, i, 32, 83) Josephus gives 
a similar narrative from Cheremon; bat, as he justly 
shows, the contradictions of the story are there still 
more apparent. In a third account, from Lysimachus 
(ibid. 84) the Egyptian king's name is given as Boc- 
choris, and so all trace of identity disappears. Josephos 
himself repeatedly affirms that Manetho’s own work 
gave Tethmosis (or Thummoees, son of Alisphragme- 


| thosis [Mispbragmathosis]) as the name of the Pharaoh 


| 
Calore sub Nube Torrente, etc. (eod.): — Trinitas Per- | of the Exode. 


sonarum in Unitate Dei, etc. (eod.):—Messias Jeav3pw- | 
xoc ad Jerem. zziii, 5, 6 (eod.):—Messias Satisfuctor 
Hominum ez Ies. liii, 4, 5, 6 (1744) :— Processio Spiritus | 


2. The circumstances of Rameses II, father of the 
Egyptian king under consideration, are supposed to 
favor his identification with the Pharaoh of the op- 
pression, and so to coincide with the theory in ques- 
tion. Thus he was a great builder of cities, especially 
(it is alleged) of Pi-Tum and Pi-Ramses, which are 
held to be the Pithom and Raameses of the Bible. Bat 
the last identifications are extremely doubtful, and the 
name Rameses appears as that of a district as early as 
Joseph's day (Gen. xlvii, 11). The identification of an 
oppressed or conquered people in his reign, named 
Aperu on the monuments, with the Hebrews, is equally 
doubtful, both in the reading and application; it is at 
all events certain that the people so named were for- 
eign serfs, and that they were employed in large num- 


of Germany, was born at Nuremberg, Oct. 29, 1684. | bers at a period considerably later than the Exode 
He studied at different universities, was in 1718 deacon  ( Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, ii, 129). Opposed to this iden- 
at his birthplace, in 1717 professor of theology at Alt- | tification is the well-known character of the Rameses 
dorf, in 1718 doctor of theology, in 1724 pastor at | in question as a just and bumane prince, who cannot 
Nuremberg, and died March 10, 1759. He published, | have been guilty of the atrocious policy of drowning 
De Apotheosi Pauli et Burnabe a Lystrensibus Frustra | the male children of a portion of his subjects. 

Tentata (Altdorf, 1718) :—De A ppolline, Doctore Apos-| 3, The character and circumstances of Menephtbab 


tolico ex Actor. rviii, 24-28 (eod. ):— De Beneficis himself are not given with sufficient detail in the Egrp- 


Typicis (1723), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- | tian chronicles or monuments to enable us to say with 
gen Deutschlands, s v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 84. (B. P.) definiteness whether they agree or disagree with the 


Pharaoh oF Tur Exope. Owing to the deep in- i Biblical account. There is nothing in them, however, 


terest in the history of that event, extraordinary efforts 
have been made by Biblical scholars to identify this 
Egyptian king, whose name is not given in the sacred 
narrative. Most writers have been content to compare 
the chronologies of Egypt and the Bible together, and 
rest in the simple synchronism, a result necessarily prob- 


which tallies with the overthrow at the Red Sea. If, 
as the history in Exodus implies, and as later Scrip- 
tural notices expressly affirm (e. g. Psa. cxxxvi, 15), the 
Egyptian king was himself drowned there, it cannot 
have been Menephthah, who certainly reigned mach 
longer than the brief interval between Moses’ return to 
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Egypt (Exod. iv, 19; comp. ii, 15) and the Exode. 
Moreover, Menephthah was one of a large family of 
sons born to Rameses during his long reign, and this 
militates decidedly against the adoption of Moses as 
heir through a daughter. Dr. Schaff adduces (Through 
Bible Lands, p. 102) a circumstance mentioned by He- 
rodotus (ii, 111), that the successor of Sesostris (sup- 
posed to be Rameses II) was smitten with blindness 
for ten years as a punishment for hurling his spear into 
the Nile during an extraordinary overflow; but this 
looks to us very little like the catastrophe at the Red 
Sea; and, besides, the historian calls the king in ques- 
Gon Pheron, and he names his successor Proteus, words 
which have no place in the dynastic lists, 
4. Finally and conclusively, the chronology of the 
period will nut allow this identification. The lowest 
date for the Exode is the Rabbinical, B.C. 1812; Usher’s 
is 1491; Hales’s, 1614; our own, 1658; while the dates 
assigned to the end of Menephthah's reign are as fol- 
lows: Mariette, cir. B.C. 1288; Lepsius, 1273; Wilkin- 
son, 1200; ours, 1175. The difference, in any case, is 
from a quarter of a century to four centuries and a 
balf. It is useless to plead the uncertainty of the 
dates in either line, because it is precisely here that 
both the Egyptian and the Biblical chronologies begin 
to be definite; and the tendency of modern criticism 
is to widen rather than contract the discrepancy at this 
point. This objection has not escaped Josephus, who ex- 
pressly remarks (A pion, i, 27) that, according to Manetho, 
“ Moses lived many generations earlier” than the king 
in question, or, more definitely (ibid. 26), 518 years, or, 
according to his own detailed estimate (sbid. 15), ex- 
actly 327 years. Our calculation, 483 years, is near- 
ly a mean between these. Josephus further states 
(A pion, ii, 2) that “Solomon built the temple 612 years 
after the Jews came out of Egypt” (he elsewhere 
makes it variously 592 and 632 years—in our own 
scheme it was 648 years); and he fortifies this date by 
a reference to the then well-known contemporaneous 
Tyrian annals. He adds (sbid.) that the date of the 
Exode, according to the above notice of Lysimachus 
(i. e. as occurring under king Bocchoris) would make 
it “1700 vears ago,” or about B.C, 1630, which again is 
substantially our date. We conclude therefore that 
Josephus at least (from whom, be it noted, the whole 
basis of this proposed identification is derived) was 
clear and consistent as well as definitely grounded in 
his chronology, both in its Biblical and its Egyptian 
relations; and like him we must decidedly reject this 
synchronism. See MANETHO, 


Phasaélis. The present Khurbet Fasail is laid 
down on the Ordnance Map at twelve and a half miles 
north of Riba (Jericho), and is briefly described in the 
Memoirs accompanying (ii, 392). 


Phelps, ELiaxm, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Belchertown, Mass., March 20,1790. From 
1811 to 1813 he was a member of Brown University, 
but graduated in 1814 from Union College. He was 
ordained at Brookfield, Oct. 23, 1816, as the colleague 
of Rev. Ephraim Ward, and continued to minister there 
until Oct. 25, 1826. During the succeeding three years 
he was principal of the Ladies’ High-school at Pitts- 
feld. In February, 1830, he was installed pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Geneva, N. Y., and held 
that position until September, 1835. From 1836 he 
was secretary of the American Education Society in 
Philadelphia, and of the same in New York to 1845. 
For one year he was acting-pastor at Kingston, R. I., 
and served in the same relation at Putnam, Conn., from 
1856 to 1858. His residence from 1871 to 1874 was at 
Andover, Mass., and from 1874 to 1880 at Weehawken, 
N.J. During 1831-85 he was a commissioner of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, N. Y., and for the last year 
of that term was president of the commissioners. He 
died at Weehawken, N. J., Dec. 29, 1880. Dr. Phelps 
published a volume of addresses, entitled The Ministry 
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We Need, besides pamphlets, etc. See Cong. Year-book. 
1881, p. 31. 


Phenomenalism. See SCEPTICISM, LATEST 
PHASES OF. 


Philaret, archbishop of Tschernigow, who died in 
1866, was one of the most learned historians of the 
Russian Church. He is the author of a work on Cyril 
and Methodius, the Apostles of the Slavs (1846; Germ. 
trans]. Milan, 1848). He also wrote on the Service of 
the Russian Church in the Pre-Mongolian Time (1847) : 
—History of the Russian Church (4th ed. 1862, 5 vols.) : 
—Review of Russian Literature from 862 to 1858 (1859, 
2 vols.). (B. P.) 


Philip, a Scotch prelate, was in the see of Brechin 
in 1351. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 162. 


Philip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse, born 
at Marburg, Nov. 23, 1504, was one of the most promi- 
nent characters in the history of the German Reforma- 
tion. He was only five years old when his father died, 
and only fourteen when he was declared of age. He 
was present at the diet of Worms in 1521, but had, at 
that time, not yet decided. with respect to religious 
matters. He was, however, one of those who insisted 
that the safe-conduct accorded to Luther should be 
kept sacred. He visited Luther in his lodgings, and 
on his return allowed mass to be celebrated in Ger- 
man at Cassel. In February, 1525, he opened his 
country to the reformation, in May he joined the 
Torgau Union, and in June he appeared at the Diet 
of Spires as one of the leaders of the Protestant party, 
surprising the Roman Catholic bishops by his theolog- 
ical learning, the imperial commissioners by his out- 
spokenness, and king Ferdinand himself by the open 
threat of leaving the diet immediately if the enforce- 
ment of the edicts of Worms was insisted upon. The 
great task he had on hand was to unite the German 
and Swiss Protestants into one compact party, and at 
the Diet of Spires (1529) he succeeded in baffling all 
the attempts of the Roman Catholics to produce an 
open breach. The conference of Marburg, in the same 
year, was also his work, and it had, at all events, the 
effect of somewhat mitigating the hostility of the theo- 
logians. Nevertheless, at the diet of Augsburg (1580), 
the Lutherans appeared to be willing to buy peace by 
sacrificing the interests of the Zwinglians. Philip pro- 
posed war, open and immediate; but the Lutherans 
suspected him of being a Zwinglian at heart, and their 
suspicion made him powerless. He subscribed the Con- 
Sessio Augustana, but reluctantly, and with an express 
reservation with respect to the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. Finally, when he saw that nothing could be 
done, while he knew that the emperor could not be 
trusted, he suddenly left Augsburg. This resoluteness 
made an impression on the other Protestant princes; 
and in March, 1581, he was able to form the Smalcaldian 
League, though he was not able to procure admission to 
it for the Swiss Reformed. He also opened negotiations 
with the king of Denmark ; in 1532 he compelled the 
emperor to grant the peace of Nuremberg; in 1534, 
after the brilliant victory at Laussen, he enforced the 
restoration of duke Ulrich, of Wurtemberg, by which 
that country was opened to the Reformation; in 1589 
he began negotiations with Francis I, and in 1540 he 
again proposed to wage open war on the emperor. 
But at this very moment his authority was greatly im- 
paired, and his activity much clogged, by his marriage 
with Margarethe von der Saal—a clear case of bigamy. 
The theologians, even Luther and Melanchthon, con- 
sented, provided this marriage was kept secret. The 
duchess of Roonlitz, the sister of Philip, would not keep 
silent, and the question arose what the emperor would 
do. The case was so much the worse, as, in 1586, 
Philip had issued a law which made bigamy one of the 
greatest crimes in Hesse. The emperor, however, sim- 
ply used the affair to completely undermine the politi- 
cal position of the landgrave, but the profit he drew 
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from it was, nevertheless, no small one. 
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During the! den. In 1832 he returned to Berlin, passed his exam- 
difficult times which followed after the peace of Crespy 
(1544), the Protestant party had no acknowledged head ; 
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ination, and in 1833 received the “facultas docendi.” 
He was appointed professor of ancient languages at the 


during the Smalcaldian war (1546-47), no acknowledged | Joachimsthal Gymnasium, a position which he resigned 
leader. After the war, the emperor treacherously seized | after eighteen months in order to prosecute theological 
the landgrave, and kept him in prison for five years. | studies, Having passed his examination, he was in 
After his release, in 1552, Philip spent all his energies | 1836 made a licentiate in theology, and commenced to 


in ameliorating the condition of his country, which 
had suffered so much from war. But he still had a 
lively interest in religious matters, and acted the part 
of a mediator, especially between the Protestants and 


Roman Catholics; thus he was very active in promoting 
the conference of Naumburg in 1544 and that of Worms 
in 1557. Philip died March 31, 1567. See Rommel, Philipp 


der Grossmiithige (Giessen, 1830, 8 vols.); Lenz, Brief- 
wechsel Landgraf Philipp's miu Bucer (vol. i, Leipsic, 
1880); Wille, Philipp der Grossmitthige u. die Restitution 
Herzog Ulrich’s ron Wartemberg (Tubingen, 1882); 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s, v. (B. P.) 


Philip, HERMAXN, a medical missionary, was born 
of Jewish parentage at Brunswick in 1813. While a 
student of medicine he joined the Prussian army, which 
he left after some years’ service in order to join a broth- 
er of his who was in Java in the Dutch service. Philip 
embarked at Rotterdam for Batavia, but owing to some 
accident which happened after the vessel had left the 
harbor, he came to England. At London, through his 
employers, he became acquainted with a Presbyterian 
minister, who spoke to him of Christ and made him 
think of the Saviour. Philip, with the recommenda- 
tion from this minister, went to Scotland. At Glasgow 
he became acquainted with Dr. Duncan, who encour- 
aged him in his inquiries. On Dec.9, 1839, the Kirk 
session of St. Luke's Church at Edinburgh admitted 


lecture in 1887. In 1841 Philippi was called as pro- 
| fessor of theology to Dorpat, in 1851 to Rostock, and 
died Aug. 29, 1882. He wrote, De Celsi Adversuru 
Christianorum, Philosophundi Genere (Berlin, 1836) :— 
Der thdtige Gehorsam Christi (1841) :—Comementar über 
den Brief Pauli an die Romer (Frankfort, 8d ed. 1866, 
Engl. transl. Edinburgh, 1878) :—but his main work is 
Kirchliche Glaubenslehre (Gtiterslothe, 1854-82, 6 vols.), 
| a learned and able vindication of strict Lutheran ortho- 
| doxy. After Philippi’s death there were published from 
his manuscripts, and edited by his son, Erklärung da 
| Briefes Pauls an die Galater (Gtiterslothe, 1884) :—Sym- 
bolik, Akademische Vorlesungen (1883) :— Predigten und 
| Vorträge (eod.). See Mecklenburgisches Kirchen- und 
| Zeithlatt, 1882, No. 19-21; Plitt-Herzog, Real- Ercyklop. 
8. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 993 sq. (B. P.) 
| Philippi, Heinrich, a Jesuit who died at Auge- 
, burg, Nov. 80, 1636, is the author of, /xtroductio Chrono- 
logica seu de Computo Ecclesiastico : —Quastiones Chro- 
nologice in Vetus Testamentum : — Chronnlogia Vet. 
Testaments Accuratum Examen: — Generalis Synopsis 
Sacrorum Temporum: — De Annis Domini, Juliunc, 
Nabonassaris, et Era Juliana Componendis :—Nota et 
Questiones Chronologica in Pentateuchum et Prophetas. 
See Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 
Phillips, GEoRG, a German professor of canon law, 
was born Jan. 6, 1804, at Königsberg, Prussia. He 
studied at Gottingen, and commenced his academical 





him a member of the Church of Chriat. Philip now | career at Berlin, where he joined the Roman Catholic 
went through a regular course of theological studies, | Church. In 1833 he went to Munich, in 1849 to lons- 
and commenced his missionary labors in 1841, along bruck, in 1851 to Vienna, and died Sept. 6, 1872. His 
with the Rev. D. Edward, among the Jews in Moldavia. | main works are, Dus Kirchenrecht (Ratisbon, 1843-72, 
Being convinced of the great advantage to a mis- | 7 vols.):—Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts (2d ed. 1871) :— 
sionary of a thorough knowledge of medicine, Philip, | Deutsche Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte (4th ed. 1859, 2 
after nine years’ missionary labor, returned to Edin- | vols.) :—Vermischte Schriften (Vienna, 1856-60, 3 vols). 


burgh to complete his medical education. This done, 
in 1850 he was sent to Algiers, under the auspices of 
the Scottish Society for the Conversion of Israel, as 
medical missionary. From Algiers, in 1852, he was 
sent to Alexandria, in Egypt. In 1860 Philip, who, by 
this time, had the degree of D.D., in addition to that 
of M.D., was engaged by the British Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews, and was 
sent to labor at Jaffa, the seaport of Palestine, where he 
remained for six years. When the cholera raged at 
Jaffa in 1865, and the population was panic-struck, and 
the civil and military authorities had fied, Dr. Philip 
was the only practitioner at Jaffa, and acted not only 
as physician, but also as governor and police. The 
Malta Times of September, 1865, states that “the calls 
and appeals which Dr. Philip had were constant, inso- 
much that, when passing through the streets, the 
crowds thronged upon him to kiss his hands and feet; 
and while Christians and Jews offered up masses and 
prayers for him, the Mohammedans forgot their proph- 
et, and the sound was heard in the mosques, ‘There is 
but one God, and the doctor!” In 1866 Dr, Philip, at 
his own request, was removed to another field, and sent 
to Leghorn, where he remained until 1870, when the 
door was opened to him to preach the gospel to the 
Jews in Rome. He died Feb. 8, 1882. (B. P.) 


Philippi, Friedrich Adolph, a noted Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born of Jewish parentage 
at Berlin, Oct. 15, 1809. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the Berlin University to study philosophy. 
In 1829 he went to Leipsic for the study of phi- 
lology, and in the same year joined the Lutheran 
Church. In 1830 he was promoted as doctor of phi- 
` losophy, and acted for two years as teacher at Dres- 


See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 995; Lichtenberger, Eacy- 

clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

| Philippus Arabs. See PHiLiP, Expxror. 

| Phinehas, Hitt axp Toms or. According to 
Lieut. Conder these have been identified. He says 

| (Tent Work, i, 77): 

| 





“The village of 'Awertah, called Abearthah in the 

' Samaritan dialect, stands in the Plain of the Mikhnab, 
and is sacred to the Samaritans and to the Jews as con- 
taining the tombs of Phinehas and Eleazar, Abisbna and 

| hamar. It is probably to be as the Hill of 
Phinehas, where Eleazar was baried according to the 
Bible (Josh. xxiv, 88), and which is described as in Mount 


braim. 
«Iin 1879 I visited the village and examined tbe tw» 
r, west of the houses, 


| principal monuments. That of 

a a rude structure of masonry in a court open to the air. 
It is eighteen feet lung, plastered all over, and shaded by 
n eplendid terebinth. In one corner is a little mosque 
with a Samaritan inecription bearing the date 1180 of the 
Moslem æra. The tomb of Phinehas ls apparently an older 
building, and the walls of its court have an arcade of 
round arches now supporting a trellis covered with a 
grape-vine; the floor is paved. A Samaritan foscriptiea 
exists here as well aa at the little moeque adjaceut. 
tombe of Ithamar and of Abishaa, the sapposed aothur 
of the famous roll, are shown by the Samaritans, close by.” 
(See illustration on following page.) 


Piderit, Jonaxxx Ruvouru ANTON, a Lutherao 
theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 18, 1720, at Pyt- 
mont. He studied at Jena and Marburg, and commenced 
his academical career at the latter place in 1746. Io 
1747 he was professor of philoeophy, in 1759 doctor of 
theology, in 1766 professor of Oriental languages at 
“ Collegium Carolinum” in Cassel, and died, after har- 
ing experienced in a high degree the “ odium theologi- 
cum,” Aog. 2, 1791. He published, De Voduntate, Decrete 
et Bonitate Dei (Jena, 1738) :— Diss. Inaugurakis de Aw 








gelis (1746) :—De Characteribus Antichrists (1750) :— 
Diss. vtis de Erroribus Theologorum Logicts circa Su- 
cram Scripturam (Marburg, 1752) :— Observationes in 
Psa, zc (1758) :— Beiträge zur Vertheidigung und Erldu- 
terung des Kanons der heiligen Schrift (1775), ete. See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iìì\,99. (B. P.) 

Pie, Lovis Francois Désiré Epovarp, a French 
prelate, was born at Pontgouin (Eure-et-Loir) in 1815. 
For some time vicar-general of Chartres, he was ap- 
pointed in 1849 bishop of Poitiers, and made himself 
conspicuous by his zeal in defending the temporal power 
of the pope. He opposed the imperial government in 
a series of pastoral letters, and assembled, in January, 
1868, a provincial council at Poitiers to discuss the re- 
ligious interests of his diocese and of France. From the 
very beginning of the cecumenical council in 1870 he 
was one of the most ardent defenders of papal infalli- 
bility. Pie was made cardinal in 1879, and died at 
Angoulême in 1880. He published, /nstruction Synodale 
sur les Erreurs de la Philosophie Moderne (1855) :— In- 
struction sur les Principales Erreurs des Temps Present 
(1854) : — Discours Prononcé a Occasion du Service 
Bolennel pour les Soldats de [Armée Pontificale (1860). 
See Trolley de Prevaue, Le Cardinal Pie et ses (Euvres 
(Paris, 1882), Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Piedmontese Version oF THE SCRIPTURES. 
As early as 1831 a translation of the New Test., faith- 
fully rendered from Martin’s French version into modern 
Piedmontese, was forwarded to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society by lieutenant-colonel Beckwith. The 
translation was made by Mr. Berte, pastor of La Tour, 
and Mr. Gegmet of Lausanne. An edition was com- 
pleted at press in 1834, but in 1840 the New Test. was 
put on the index of forbidden books at Rome. In 
1837 the British and Foreign Bible Society issued the 
gospels in parallel columns with the French text, and 
in 184] the Piedmontese version of the Psalms, executed 
from Diodati’s Italian version, was published. This 
edition had also, in parallel columns, the Italian text. 
Of late, however, things have changed for the better, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society now freely 
circulates the Piedmontese New Test., the Psalms with 
the Italian text, and the gospels with the French, in par- 
allel columns. See Bible of Every Lund, p. 286. (B. P.) 


Pierce, George Foster, D.D., a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, son of Dr. Lovick 
Pierce, was born in Greene County, Ga., Feb. 3, 1811. 
He graduated from Franklin College, Athens, began to 
study law, but was soon after converted, and in 1831 
was received into the Georgia Conference, in which he 
filed important appointments until his election as pres- 
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ident of the Georgia Female 
College at Macon in 1840, He 
= was a member of the mem- 
= orable General Conference of 
1844. Having returned to the 
pastoral work, he was called 
in 1848 to the presidency of 
Emory College, and in 1854 to 
the episcopacy, an office which 
he filled with eminent ability 
until his death, Sept. 3, 1884. 
He was a laborious pastor, an 
eloquent preacher, and a most 
upright Christian. See Mir 
utes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church South, 1885, 
p. 152: Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, 8. v. 

Pierce, Lovick, D.D., a 
distinguished minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, was born in Halifax 
County, N. C., March 24, 1785. 
In early childhood he removed with his parents to South 
Carolina; in 1803 was converted; in 1804 began to 
preach; and Jan. 1, 1805, entered the South Carolina 
Conference. In it he served Pedee Circuit; Apalachee 
Circuit, Ga.; in 1807 Augusta Station; in 1809 was made 
presiding elder; in 1812, while stationed at Milledge- 
ville, he was drafted to serve as a soldier, but was soon 
commissioned as chaplain, in which capacity he acted 
during the war; about that time he studied medicine, 
and, retiring from the conference, followed its practice for 
about six years. In 1823 he re-entered the effective 
ranks, and was stationed at Augusta. From that time 
he filled the chief appointments. He was a member 
of the first General Conference, which met in 1812, and 
was always elected to represent his conference in the 
General Conferences. He read much and wrote a 
great deal; was always ready, clear, cogent, coherent, 
and powerful. He died at the residence of his son, 
bishop Pierce, in Sparta, Ga., Nov. 11,1879. See Min- 


‘utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 


1879, p. 88; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, a, v. 

Pierius, Ussan (originally Birnbaum), a Protes- 
tant theologian of Germany, was born at Schwedt, Pom- 
erania, in 1546. He studied law and theology, was for 
some time doctor and professor of theology at Frank- 
fort, afterwards pastor at Brandenburg, and superin- 
tendent at Ciistrin. In 1589 he was appointed super- 
intendent at Dresden, and in the same year professor 
of theology and general superintendent at Wittenberg. 
In 1591 he was dismissed as Crypto-Calvinist, and im- 
prisoned, but was finally released at the intercession of 
queen Elizabeth of England. Pierius then went to 
Bremen, and died May 12, 1616, superintendent. He 
wrote, Typus Doctrine Orthodoxa de Persona et Officio 
Christi :—Ezamen und Erläuterung der in der Leichen- 
predigt Nic. Crell's fiirgebrachten neuen Religions-Stret- 
tigkeiten: — Apologia und Verantwortung des über Nicol. 
Crell nach gehultener Leichenpredigt n Erami- 
nis. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 759; Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Pierre, JEAN Henri Grasp, D.D., a minister of 
the National Reformed Church of France, was born at 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, towards the close of the last 
century. He was educated at Neufchâtel and at the 
University of Tübingen, Germany; was called to be 
an assistant pastor with Vinet at Basle, in 1823, where 
his piety, zeal, and eloquence were the means of an ex- 
tensive revival of religion. In 1827 he was called to 
Paris to take charge of the House of Missions, virtually 
a theological seminary, in which Dr. Pierre also acted 
as professor of theology and languages, being a fine 
classical and Hebrew scholar, as well as an able theo- 
logian, ready writer, and eloquent preacher. He was 


PIETISTS 


eventually called to L'Oratoire, the great Protestant 
Church of Paris, where he remained for twenty vears. 
While Vinet was compared to Pascal, and Adolph 
Monod to Saurin, Dr. Grand Pierre was called the 
Bourdaloue of the revival. He visited America in 
1870 in order to attend the Evangelical Alliance. He 
died near Basle, Switzerland, July 10, 1874. Dr. Pierre 
published a considerable number of works, commenta- 
` ries, sermons, etc., which had a wide circulation. His 
jast production was a volume of sermons dedicated to 
his former parishioners. For many years he was edi- 
tor of L'Esperance, the principal religious paper of the 
orthodox Protestants of France. See (N. Y.) Presby- 
terian, Aug. 8, 1874. (W.P.S.) 

Pietists, Carno.ic, a name which was applied to 
the brethren and sisters of the pious and Christian 
schools founded by Nicholas Barre in 1678. They de- 
voted themselves to the education of poor children of 
both sexes. 


Pikullos (Pikollos, or Potollos) was the de- 
etroying principle, the third person of the trinity among 
the Lithuanians, or ancient heathen Prussians, being 
the opposite of Potrimpos, the preserving principle. An 
image of this god stood at Romowe, in a hollow of the 
sacred oak-tree. He was represented as an old beard- 
ed man with pale face, the head bound by a white 
cloth. Three skulls, one of a man, another of a horse, 
and the third of a bull, were his symbols. Human be- 
ings, cattle, horses, and goats, were sacrificed to him, 
and their blood was poured out at the foot of the great 
oak-tree to cause its constant growth. Potrimpos was 
loved, Pikullos feared. He found joy in men’s misery. 
He was not worshipped among other nations, but was 
compared with Pluto, and with the moon, Loke, Hel, 
and Odin of the Scandinavians. 


Pilet, Jean ALEXANDRE SAMUEL, a Reformed the- 
ologian, was born at Yverdon, Switzerland, Sept. 19, 
1797. He stadied at Lausanne, and was ordained in 
1821. In the same year he was called to Morges as 
director of the college, and in 1828 succeeded Louis 
Henri Manue! as pastor of the French Reformed Church 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1834 he returned to 
Switzerland, and was in 1886 appointed professor of 
Biblical literature at Genoa. He died April 5, 1865. 
Pilet was one of the Old-Test. translators of the French 
Bible, called the Version de Lausanne. See Chrétien 
Evangélique (1868); A. De Montet, Diction. Biogr. des 
Genevois et des Vaudois qui se sont Distingués, etc. (Lau- 
sanne, 1878); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses,s.v. (B. P.) 

Pilgrims, Poor, an order of Roman Catholic devo- 
tees, which originated about the year 1500. They 
commenced in Italy, but passed into Germany, where 
they wandered about as mendicants, barefooted and 
bareheaded. 


Pilmore, Jons, a Scotch prelate, was consecrated 
bishop of Moray, April 3, 1825, and continued bishop 
there for thirty-seven years. He died in the castle 
of Spynie in 1362. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 
140, 187. 

Pin (acus) in ecclesiastical use. Pins made of 
precious metal, and, in later medisval times, enriched 
with jewels, were used for attaching the archiepiscopal 
(or papal) pallium to the planeta or casula (chasuble). 
The earliest mention of these is, probably, the descrip- 
tion given by Joannes Diaconus of the pallium of Greg- 
ory the Great. Their first use, therefore, must probably 
date between the close of the 6th and the beginning of 
the 9th century. Innocent assigns to these pins a cer- 
tain mystical significance. 


Pinckney, Mitrs. See Carr, Tuomas (1). 

Pinkerton, Roser, D.D., a Scotch Congregational 
minister, was born in 1780. He left Scotland in 1805 
as missionary among the tribes of the Caucasus, under 
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the patronage of the Edinburgh Missionary Society. 
In 1809 he took up his residence at Moscow, and, in 
company with Drs. Paterson and Henderson, undertook 
the visitation of the Russian empire with the view of 
putting the Bible into universal circulation. When 
those labors were suspended by imperial authority, Dr. 
Pinkerton travelled over the entire continent of Europe 
for the purpose of organizing societies for the dissemi- 
nation of the Bible, both in Protestant and Catholic 
countries, He died April 7, 1859. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1860, p. 204. 

Pinkham, Jonx, a veteran Free-will Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Dover, N. H., Jan. 25, 1808. When he 
was two vears of age his parents moved to Casco, Me, 
where he was converted at the age of sixteen, and at 
eighteen became a public exhorter. In 1830 he was 
ordained pastor of the Church at Sandwich, N. H, 
where he remained for seven years, and then removed 
to Gilford, where, for eight years, his labors were great- 
ly blessed. His next settlement, of five years, was at 
Alton. He was, for the next two years, a resident of 
Dover, and spent moet of the time in assisting pastors 
in revival work. He then returned to Casco, chiefly 
occupied as an evangelist. He died there, Jan. 8, 1882. 
See Morning Star, March 1, 1882. (J.C. S.) 

Pinkney, Wit.iiam, D.D, LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Annapolis, Md., April 
17, 1810. After graduating from St. John’s College, in 
his native city. he became a rector in Somerset County 
in 1886, at Bladensburg in 1888, and at Washington in 
1855; was consecrated assistant bishop of Maryland 
Oct. 6, 1870, and became sole bishop Oct. 17, 1879, He 
died July 4, 1883. Bishop Pinkney was decidedly evan- 
gelical. 


Pinner, Moazs, a Jewish author, who died at Ber- 
lin in 1880, doctor of philosophy, is the author of, Com 
pendium des babylonischen Talmud (Berlin, 1832) :— 
Talmud Babli Tractat Berachot mit interpunctirtem 
Texte, mit hebr. Commentar nebst deutscher Uebersetzung 
(1842) : — Prospectus der alten kebr. und rabbinischen 

Manuscripte nebst einem Facsimile des Propheten Ha- 
bakuk (Odessa, 1845): — Offenes Sendschreiben an die 
Nationen Europa's und an die Stände Norwegen’s (1848): 
— Aufruf an die orthodoxen Rabbiner Europa's (1858): 
— Geschichte der neuen Reformen der jod. Gemeinde in 
Berlin und thre Bekämpfung (1857). See Fürst, Bibl 
Jud, iii, 108; Zuchold, Bib. Theol. ii, 996. (B. P.) 

Pinney, Jons Brooxe, LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 25, 1806. 
He graduated from the University of Georgia in 1828, 
having studied law while in college ; graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1832; was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia the same year, and 
soon after went to Africa in the service of the American 
Colonization Society as agent for the colony of Liberia. 
He returned in 1847, and was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Washington, Pa., where he re- 
mained until his appointment as secretary of the New 
York State Colonization Society, a position which he 
occupied from 1848 to 1868, and again several vears 
later. He made two visits to Africa to promote the in- 
terests of the colony of Liberia. His entire life was de- 
voted to the welfare of the African race, and he engaged 
in his work with indomitable zea] and energy. He had 
worn himself out long before his end came, but, though 
infirm, he labored to the last. He died at his planta- 
tion, near Ocala, Fla., Dec. 25, 1882, and was buried 
under the shade of the oaks near his house, six black 
men acting as pall-bearers. See Necrol. Report of 

Princeton Theol. Sem. 1883, p. 25. (W.P.S.) 


Piquet, Fraxcors, an eminent Roman Catholic 
missionary, was born at Bourg-en-Brasse, France, Dec 
6, 1708 Having been educated at the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, Paris, he was admitted to that order, and in 
1733 was sent to Montreal, of which the Sulpicians were 
the founders and pastors. In 1740 he was placed in 
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charge of the Iroquois mission at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains. He accompanied the Iroquois in their en- 
suing campaign, and tried to found a mission at Oswe- 
gatchie, but, protected by count de la Gallissoniére and 
Bigot, he began his work on the site of Ogdensburg, in 
1749. The Mohawks burned his mission buildings a 
few months after, but in two years he received three 
thousand in Christian instruction. In May, 1752, a 
bishop conferred the sacraments for the first time with- 
in the present limits of New York State. The fall of 
Canada approaching, Piquet, in 1759, had to abandon 
Oswegatchie, and retired with his converts to Grande 
Isle des Galops, where he built a chapel. His register 
closes July 23, 1760. He then returned to Europe, and 
the traveller Bossu met him at Corunna in 1762. In 
France he was occupied in various duties in the Church, 
and died at Verjon, July 15, 1781. See (N. Y.) Cath. 
Almanac, 1877, p. 60; De Courcy and Shea, Hist. of 
the Cath. Church in the U. S. p. 447. 

Pirathon. The modern Ferata is laid down on 
the Ordnance Map at five and a half miles south-west 
of Nablûs, and described in the accompanying Memoirs 
(ii, 162) as “a small village of ancient appearance, 
standing on a tell or mound, with a rock-cut tomb to 
the south and a sacred mukâm to the east.” It has “a 
few cisterns and the remains of a sarcophagus” (ibid. 
p. 285). Instead of this identification Lieut. Conder, 
with less probability, suggests Feron, lying ten miles 
west of Sebustieh, and described (ibid. p. 164) as “a 
emal) village on a slope, at the edge of the plain, with 
a few trees and a well to the east, The inhabitants are 
all Greek Christians.” 

Pirie, WiLL1ax Rosson, D.D., a Scotch divine, 
son of Rev. George Pirie, D.D., of Slains, Aberdeen- 
shire, was born in that village, July 26, 1804, and edu- 
cated at the University of Aberdeen. He was appointed 
minister at Dyce in 1830; professor of divinity in the 
university of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in Decem- 
ber, 1843; minister at Greyfriars, of the same city, in 
September, 1846; professor of divinity or Church his- 
tory in united universities, Marischal and King’s col- 

in 1860, and in May, 1877, principal and vice- 
chancellor of the same, a position which he occupied 
until his death, Nov. 4, 1885. Dr. Pirie was active in 
every movement which agitated the Scottish Church 
during the forty years of his public life. He was the 
author of Natural Theology (Edinb. 1868). See Fasti 
Eccles. Scoticane, iii, 501. 

Pirksoma, in the mythology of the Greenlanders, 
is the god to whom all other deities are subordinate, 
and who distributes rewards or punishments according 
to moral actions, 

Pisanski, Georc CHRISTOPH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Johannisberg, Prussia, 
Aug. 23, 1725. He studied at Königsberg, and in 1748 
was teacher at the cathedral school. In 1773 he was 
doctor of theology, and died Oct. 11, 1789. He wrote, 
Canonica Librorum Omnium Vet. Testamenti, etc. (Ber- 
lin, 1775) :—Aoyia rov Jeov Judaorum Fides Credita, 
etc. (Königsberg, 1778) :— Beleuchtung der sogenannten 
biblischen Dämonologie (eod.):—De Errore Irenvi in 
Determinanda Ætate Christi (eod.):—De Miraculosis 
Spiritus Sancti Donis, etc. (eod.) :— V indiciæ Psalmo- 
rum, etc. (1779): — Adversaria de Accommodationibus 
Feteris Testamenti, etc. (1781) :—An Liber Jonas non 

Historiam sed Fabulam Contineut? (1789). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s, v.; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 105. (B. P.) 

Piscator (i. e. Fischer), PETER, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Hanau, April 7, 1571. 
He studied at different universities, was for some time 

of Hebrew at Jena, in 1605 professor of theology, 

and died Jan. 10,1611, doctor of theology. He wrote, De 

Baptismo:— De terna Prædestinatione Sulvandorum : 

— Problemata Sacra : —Comm. in Formulam Concordia : 

— Dissertationes in Libros Symbolicos : — Questiones 
XIL—25* 
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Miscellaneæ Hebrao-Chaldao-Syriaco-Greco-Latine : 
—De Peccato e Psalmi li. Enarratione. See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 840; Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Pischon, Jonans KARL, a Reformed theologian, 
was born at Cottbus, in Lower Lusatia, Oct. 12, 1764. 
He studied at Halle, was in 1790 cathedral-preacher 
there, in 1799 court-preacher at Potsdam, and died 
Nov. 18, 1805. He published several volumes of ser- 
mons. See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner, p. 297 
8q.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 62, 96, 149, 222, 
292, 328, 331. (B. P.) 


Piscicùli (little fishes), a name which the early 
Christians sometimes assumed, to denote, as Tertullian 
alleges, that they were born again into Christianity by 
water, and could not be saved but by continuing there- 
in. See ICHTHUS. 


Pistérés (bakers) was a term of reproach applied 
to the early Christians in consequence of their poverty 
and simplicity, 

Pistorius, HERMANN ALEXANDER, a Lutheran the- : 
ologian of Germany, was born Aug. 27, 1811, at Wal- 
beck. ` He studied at Halle, was in 1848 preacher at 
Stipplingen, near Magdeburg, and made himself con- 
spicuous by his opposition against the so-called Friends 
of Light (q. v.), and by advocating the right of the Lu- 
theran Church in the State Church of Prussia. In 
1849 he left the State Church, having the year before 
published Aufruf an ulle Lutheraner innerhalb der 
preussi i became Lutheran preacher 
at Wernigerode, afterwards at Wollin, and finally su- 
perintendent at Breslau, where he had to pass through 
many trials, In 1863 he was called to Basedow, Meck- 
lenburg, and died April 27, 1877. He published, Das 
christliche Leben in Liedern (Dresden, 1840) :— Was und 
wo ist die lutherische Kirche? (Magdeburg, 1844) :— 
Richtige Erklärung der Bibelstellen, etc. (1845) :— Ueber 
Kraft und Form der Absolution (Leipsic, 1858). See 
Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. ii, 998 sq. (B. P.) 

Pithom. This has recently been identified by 
Edouard Naville, who has carried on excavations under 
the auspices of the “Egypt Exploration Fund,” with 
Tell el-Maskhutah, or Abu Kesheid (usually thought to 
be the site of Herodpolis), and he has published the 
results of his explorations in a volume entitled The 
Store-city of Pithom (Lond. 1885).. The identification 
rests chiefly on the discovery, upon the spot, of a statue 
of a squatting man, in red granite, the lieutenant of 
king Osorkon IT, “ Ank-renp-nefer, the good recorder 
of Pithom” (p. 4, 5,18), together with an inscription on 
a large monument of Rameses at Ismaileh, containing 
the words “the lord of Theku, of Succoth.” This is 
certainly somewhat slender ground, but it may per- 
haps be provisionally accepted for the present. Mr. 
Naville found the remains of what he regards as a 
large temple with numerous chambers, indicating the 
existence of a city there in ancient times, but he was 
unable to make out its plans, or to unearth it to any 
great extent, 


Pitiscus, Martin FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Hamburg in 1721. In 
1756 he was preacher at his birthplace, in 1768 professor 
of Oriental languages, and died Nov. 18, 1794. He 
wrote, Versuch von der Religion der Stammeltern des 
menschlichen Geschlechts (Hamburg, 1768) :— Eximiun 
Divine Sapientiæ Specimen (1763) :— Ueber den Kanon 
der Bücher des Alten Testaments (1776) :—Zur Beur- 
theilung der von Herrn Hofrath Lessing herausgegebenen 
Fragmente eines Ungenannten von Duldung der Deister 
(1779). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud, iii, 106. (B. P.) 

Planck, KARL CHRISTIAN, a philosophical writer 
of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, Jan. 17, 1819. He 
studied theology at Tubingen, and commenced his aca- 
demical career in 1848 as lecturer in philosophy. Iv 
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1856 he was professor at the gymnasium in Ulm, in 
1869 at the seminary in Blaubeuren, in 1879 ephorus 
of the seminary at Maulbronn, and died June 7, 1880. 
He published, Gesetz und Ziel der neueren Kunstent- 
wickelung (Stuttgart, 1870) :—Seele und Geist (1871) :— 
Wahrheit und Flachheit des Darwinismus (1872) :— 
Grundriss der Logik (1873) :—Anthropologie und Psy- 
chologie (1874) :—Logisches Causalgesetz und natürliche 
Zweckthätigket (1877) :— Ziel und Entwickelungagesetz 
der alten Philosophie (1877) :— Testament eines Deutschen 
(edited after the author's death by K. Kostlin, Tubin- 
gen, 1881). (B. P.) l 

Platt, James MCCLVRE, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Athens, Pa., Dec. 31, 1826. He grad- 
nated from the University of the City of New York in 
1847, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1853 ; 
became pastor at Lawesville, O., the same year; at 
Leetsdale, Pa., in 1867; and at Bath, N. Y., in 1869, 
where he died, April 14, 1884. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 47. 

Plesken, MEINHARD, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Bremen, June 8, 1696. He stud- 


ied at Wittenberg. ln 1720 he was called as sub-rector | buch der theol. Lit. i, 451. 


to the cathedral school of his birthplace, in 1725 as pas- 
tor to Stade, in 1733 he was member of consistory, in 
1743 general superintendent, and in 1748 doctor of the- 
ology. 
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| who died at Odensee, Jan. 18, 1833, doctor of theology 


and bishop of Funen, is the author of, Efteredninger om 
Plesken died May 30, 1757, leaving, Judas! 5 ih 
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lische Gemeinschaft (1877) :—Die Apologie der Auga- 
stana (1873) :—Grundries der Symbolik für Vorlesungen 
(1875) :—Jodokus Trutfetter von: Eisenach, der Lehrer 
Luther's (1876) :—Cabriel Biel als Prediger (1879) :— 
Dr. Martin Luther's Leben und Wirken (edited after 
Plitt’s death by Petersen, Leipsic, 1883). See Plit- 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 
Plitt, Johann Jacob, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Feb. 27, 1727, at Wetter, Hesse. 
| He studied at Halle, was in 1749 preacher at Cassel, in 
1755 professor at Rinteln, in 1762 preacher at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and died April 7,1773, doctor of the- 
ology. He wrote, De Gloria Dei in Promulgatione 
| Legis Sinaiticæ (Göttingen, 1755) : — De Nezu inter 
Bonitatem Dei Infinitam et Justitiam ejus Punitiram 
| Arctissimo (1756):—De Vero Conceptu Ceremonie Re- 
ligimis (Rinteln, 1759) :— Festimonia Quorundam Ec- 
clesia Patrum pro Baptisma Infantum (1760):— De 
` Pænitentia Caini (1761) :— Theologische Untersuchungen 
| 764-71, 8 vols.); besides he published a number of 
, sermons and other ascetical works. See Döring, Die 
| gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
(B. P.) 


Plum, Friepricn, a Danish Lutheran theologian, 


den udenlandske nyere theologiske og pastorale Litteratur, 


Iscarwtes Sacre Eucharistia Convivus (Bremen, 1716) : ; ete, (Copenhagen, 1818 sq.):—Obserrationes in Textum 
—De Columnis Aeneis Jachin et Boas (1719): — De | et Versiones Marime Gracas Obadiæ et Habacuci (1796). 
Benjamino Parvo (1720):—De Homine, in Cujus Naso | See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 12, 224; Furs, 
ji Spiritus — :— De — ae Existentia Dei | Ribl. Jud. iii, 107. (B. P.) 
rgumentis ollicttatis (17 . See öring, Die ge- Plumb ELIJAH Wuitox D.D.. a Con 3 
x, D.D., grtegational 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. minister, was born at Halifax, Vt., July 28, 1798. He 


ai, 0e SBE attended Hopkins Academy at Hadley, Mass. ; spent one 
Plessing, JoHaxn FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theo- i vear in Harvard College: graduated from Middlebury 
logian of Ge bo Conitz, P ia, Oct. 28, |Y : ege; gra = 
ogia rmany, was born at Conitz, F russia, , | College in 1824; taught school the next two years in 
1720. He studied at Jena and Leipsic, was in 1746 | Brattleboro’, Vt.; from 1826 to 1828 was similarly em- 
preacher at Cothen, in 1764 at Wernigerode, and died | ployed in Hampton, N.H.; studied theology with Daniel 
Dec. 31, 1793. He wrote; Versuch vom Ursprung der | Dana, D.D., of Newburyport; was ordained pastor, May 
Abgötterei (Leipsic, 1757-58, 2 vols.) :— Die Auferste- 18, 1831, at Pawlet, Vt, and dismissed Oct. 29, 1845; 
hungs-Geschichte Jesu Christi (1785; 2d ed. 1788) :— | from 1846 to 1851 was pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
Harmonische Geschichte der Auferstehung Jesu Christi | in Potsdam, N. Y.; in 1853 became principal of St. Law- 
(Wernigerode, 1789) :— Ueber Golgothu und Christi | rence Academy; and from 1864 to 1867 was acting pas- 
Grab (Halle, eod.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- | tor in Sterling, I. The two succeeding vears he re- 
gen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. | sided at Potsdam without charge, and then removed to 
i, 560, 5661. (B. P.) East Bloomfield, which was his residence until his desth, 
Plessner, SoLomox, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, | July 12, 1879. See Cong. Year-book, 1879, p. 26. 


was born at Breslau, April 19, 1797. He received a| Plumer, Witra Swax, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyte- 
thorough rabbinic education, was in 1822 instructor of | rian minister, was born at Greensburg (now Darlington), 
religion at Festenberg, Silesia, in 1830 instructor at the | Beaver Co., Pa., July 26, 1802. He graduated from 
teacher's seminary in Berlin, and died at Posen, Aug. | Washington College, Va., in 1825, and from Princeton 
25, 1883, where he had acted as rabbi for nearly forty | Theological Seminary in 1827; having been licensed to 
years, He is the author of, Die apocryphischen Bücher preach in 1826, he soon after organized a Presbyterian 
des Alten Testaments in's Hebrdische übersetzt, etc. (Bres- Church at Danville, subsequently another at Warren- 
lau, 1883) : — Materialien far tiefere Kinblicke in dus ton, N. C., and preached also at Raleigh, Washington, 
Alte Testament und die rabbinischen Schriften (Berlin, | and Newbern, in the same state. In 1834 he became 





1836), also with the title Belehrungen u. Erbauu 
(ibid. eod.):— Die kostbare Perle oder dus Gebet (1837- 
88): — Judisch - Mosuischer Religionsunterricht (1838- 
89): — Religiose Vorträge (1840): — Festreden (1841). 
See Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 107. (B. P.) 


Plitt, Gustav Leopold, a noted Lutheran theo- | 


logian of Germany, was born March 27, 1836, at Genin, 
near Lübeck. He studied at Erlangen and Berlin, 
and commenced his theological career at the former 
place in 1862. In 1866 he was made professor, and in 
1872 doctor of theology. He died Sept. 10, 1880. Plitt, 
who is best known as the associate editor of the second 
edition of Herzog's Real- Encyklopddie fur Protestan- 
tische Theologie und Kirche, published the following 
works: De Auctoritate Articulorum Smalculdicorum 
Symbolica (Erlangen, 1852) :—Festpredigten des heiligen 
Bernhard (1860) :— Melanchthon's Loci Communes in 
threr Urgestalt (1864) :— Einleitung in die Augustana 
(1867-68, 2 vols.):— Aus Schelling’s Leben in Briefen 
(1869-70, 3 vols.) :—Die A lbrechisleute oder die Evange- 


ngen | a pastor in Richmond, Va., and in 1837 founded the 


Wutchman of the South, a weekly religious journal, 
which he edited for eight years. The same year he 
removed as pastor to Baltimore, Md. In 1854 he be- 
came professor of didactic and pastoral theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny City, Pa; 
in 1866 was called to the chair of theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Columbia, S.C., where he remained 
until it was closed in 1880. He died at the Unioa 
Protestant Infirmary, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22 of the same 
vear. Dr. Plumer was the author of many excellent 
works, among which are, Argument Against the Indis- 
criminate Incorporation of Churches and Religious So- 
cieties (1847, 8vo): — The Bible True, and Infidelity 
Wicked (New York, 18mo):—Plaia Thoughts for Chil- 
dren (Philadelphia, 18mo):—Short Sermons to Little 
Children (18mo) :— Thoughts Worth Remembering (New 
York, 8vo) :—The Saint and the Sinner (Philadelphia, 
18mo):— The Grace of Christ (1853, 12mo) :— Rome 
Against the Bible and the Bible Against Rome (1854, 
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18mo):— Christ our Theme and Glory (1855, 8vo):— 
The Church and her Enemtes (Philadelphia, 1856, 18mo): 
—The Law of God as Contained tn the Ten Command- 
ments (ibid. 1864, 12mo) :— Vital Godliness (New York, 
1865, 12mo):—-Jehovuh Jireh (Philadelphia, 1866, 
12mo) :—Studies in the Book of Psalms (1866) :—The 
Kock of our Salvation (New York, 1867, 12mo):— The 
Words of Truth and Love (Philadelphia, 1868, 18mo): 
—also commentaries on the epistles to the Romans and 
Hebrews, works of great merit :—besides Memoirs and 
Select Remains of William Nevins, D.D. (1836, 12mo): 
—and an abridgment of Stevenson on the Offices of 
Christ (Philadelphia, 1837, 16mo). He wrote more than 
fifty religious tracts, issued by six religious societies, 
several single sermons, and contributed largely to vari- 
ous religious journals and papers. See Necrol, Report 
of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 20; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Plunket, Tnoxas Lorp, D.D., a bishop of the 
Church of Ireland, was born in 1799, being the eldest 
‘son of William Conyngham Plunket, the Irish chan- 
cellor, distinguished as a lawyer, an orator, and a states- 
man, and whom he succeeded as second baron in 1854. 
Dr. Plunket was appointed dean of Down in 1831, and 
promoted to the bishopric of Tuam in 1839. He be- 
came ecclesiastical commissioner in 1851, and died at 
Tourmakready, County Mayo, Oct. 19, 1866, being at 
the time patron of ninety-five livings in his united dio- 
cese of Tuam, Killala, and Achonry. He was an inde- 
fatigable laborer in the missionary department of his 
work, especially in Connaught. See A mer. Quar. Church 
Rer. January, 1867, p. 655. 


Pluquet, FRANÇOIS ANDRE ADRIEN, an ecclesiasti- 
cal writer of France, was born at Bayeux in 1716. He 
was professor of philosophy at the Collège de France, 
canon of Cambray, and died at Paris in 1790. He pub- 
lished, Examen du Fatalisme (Paris, 1757, 2 vols.) :— 
Dictionnaire des Hérésies, des Erreurs et des Schismes 
(1762, 2 vols.) :—Essai Philosophique et Politique sur le 
Luze (1788) :—De la Superstition et de l Enthousiasme 
(published after his death, 1804). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s.v. (B.P.) 

Pogatschar, JOHANNES, prince bishop of Laybach, 
was born at Brezov, Jan. 22,1811. From 1838 to 1852 
he occupied the theological chair at the Laybach Theo- 
logical Seminary, was made prince bishop in 1875, and 
died Jan. 25, 1884. For many years he edited the 
Laybach Church Gazette, and in the ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal affairs he sided with the Austrian government in 
behalf of the new school-laws, (B. P.) 


Pohlman, Henry Nrewmay, D.D., a Lutheran 
minister, was born at Albany, N. Y., March 8, 1800. In 


820, h fi Hartwick Semi 
August, 1820, he graduated from Hartwic ——— | Poland, the seat of prince Primas, contained a row of 


—the first student in the first Lutheran theological | 
seminary in the United States. In March following he 
received license to preach in Rhinebeck, and in May 
was ordained in New York city. After serving a few 
months in two small churches at Saddle River and 
Ramapo, N. J., he took charge of the Lutheran churches 
in Hunterdon County, which at that time numbered 
three, many miles apart. For twenty-one years he 
continued in this work, until each of these congrega- 
tions was able to support its own pastor. The great 
event of his ministerial life was a remarkable revival 
of religion at New Germantown during the winter of 
1839-40. In 1843 he became pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ebenezer Church in Albany, N. Y., and re- 
mained in this pastorate about three years. Of the 
General Synod he was three times elected president, 
and was a delegate from 1836 to every meeting of that 
body. At the time of his admission to the ministry the 
General Synod had just been formed, and the New York 
Ministerium, a party to the original convention, had 
already withdrawn. This led to the creation of two 
parties in the ministerium, resulting in 1880 in the 
formation of the Hartwick Synod. Dr. Pohlman, with 
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a few other friends of the General Synod, decided to 
remain with the ministerium; and in 1836 the minis- 
terium renewed its connection with the General Synod. 
He took an active part in the work of organizing 
churches. On Sept. 3, 1867, after the New York Minis- 
terium had decided to withdraw from the General Syn- 
od, a new synod was organized, and Dr, Pohlman was 
elected its first president, and held this position un- 
til his death in Albany, Jan. 20, 1874. For many years 
he was a trustee of the State Idiot Asylum at Syracuse. 
During thirty vears he was a trustee of Hartwick Sem- 
inary. For three years he assumed the duties of cor- 
responding secretary of the Lutheran Mission Board in 
New York, and for some time afterwards was an active 
member of the executive committee. See Quar. Rer 
of Evang. Luth. Church, iv, 359. 


Poindexter, ABRAM Marr, D.D. a Baptist divine, 
was born in Bertie County, N. C., Sept. 22, 1809. He 
studied at Columbian College, Washington, D. C., but 
did not graduate. He united with the Church in 1831, 
was licensed in 1832, and ordained in 1834. Most of 
his life was spent in Halifax County, Va. For a time 
he acted as financial agent of Columbian and Richmond 
Colleges, was secretary of the Southern Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, and officially connected with the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
He died May 7, 1872. Dr. Poindexter ranked high as 
a preacher, especially on occasions where a large body 
of the people were assembled. He was also distin- 
guished as a most skilful debater. See Cathcart, Bap- 
tist Encyclop. p. 924. (J. C. S.) 

Polanus, AmaxDus, a Swiss theologian, was born 
at Oppeln, Silesia, in 1561, and died at Basle in 1610, 
professor of theology and Old-Test. exegesis, Polanus 
was one of the ornaments of the Basle University, and 
wrote, Analysis Malachia (Basle, 1597) :—Commenta- 
rius in Danielem (1593):—Analysis Hose@ (1601)— 
Commentarius in Ezechielem (1607) :—Ezxegesis Aliquot 
Vaticiniorum Veteris Testamenti de Christi Nativitate, 
Passione et Morte, Resurrectione et Adscensu in Calo 
(1608) :— De Eterna Dei Pradestinatione (1600) :— 
Symphonia Catholica (1607) :—Theses Bellurminio po- 
tissimum Opposite (published after Polanus’s death by 
J. G. Grosse, 1613) :—Jnstitutiones de Concionum Sacra- 
rum Methodo (1604) :—Syntagma Theologia Christiana 
(1612). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, 8. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
s v. (B. P.) 

Poles, Ancient MYTHOLOGY oF THE, The Poles, 
a Slavic people, had a religious system agreeing with 
that of other Slavonic mythologies, and Ìt is an error to 
call them fire-worshippers, or to say they worshipped 
Roman gods, as some affirm. Gnesen, the capital of 


great temples, of which now only a few traces may be 
found. There stood the temple of Nija, the god of the 
soul; of Perun, the god of thunder, etc. There the 
principal gods of Slavonic heathendom were worshipped 
with bloody sacrifices. This warlike nation had many 
gods of war, but some superintended also domestic con- 
cerns, 

Polish Version or THe Scriptures. The re- 
vision of the New Test. from the Greek, undertaken for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1878, by 
Messrs. Manitius, Diehl, Poplooski, and Fecht, of War- 
saw, was completed in 1881, and an edition of five 
thousand copies was published at Vienna under the 
care of the Bible society’s agent, Mr. E. Millard. See 
Stavonic Version. (B. P.) 

Polyander, Jonann, a Reformed theologian, was 
born at Metz, March 28, 1568. He studied at different 
universities, was in 1588 pastor at Dort, in 1611 pro- 
fessor of theology at Leyden, and died Feb. 4, 1646, 
He wrote, Concertatio anti - Sociniana : — Syntagma 
Ezercitationum Theologicarum : — Miscellanee Trac- 
tationes Theologica :— De Existentia Jesu Christi Es- 


POLYCHRONIUS 


sential et Gloria Divina contra Crellium :— Harmonia 
Locorum Sacre Scripture invicem Discrepantium :— 
Disputatio adversus Invocationem Sanctorum :—Anno~ 
tationes in Jonam. See Jöcher, A ligemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Meursius, Athene Batara. (B. P.) 
Polychronius, bishop of Apamea, and brother of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, was one of the most prominent 
exegetes of the school of Antioch in the 4th century. Of 
his life nothing further is known. He wrote commenta- 
ries on Job, Daniel, and Ezekiel. Of his commentary on 
Daniel we have a great many fragments. He explains 
the book as referring to Antiochus Epiphanes, and not 
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licensed to preach in May, 1835, and in September, 1837, 
was ordained at Glasgow, Ky. He spent about four years 
as an itinerant in Kentucky, travelled also for some time 
as an agent for Cumberland College ; then served a year 
as pastor at Fayetteville, Tenn.; subsequently made an 
extensive preaching tour, passing through most of the 
Southern States, returning to Kentucky in 1843. He 
spent several months of that year in Western Pennsyi- 
vania, then went to Philadelphia to organize a con- 
gregation, and remained there until the spring of 1851. 
In the fall of that year he settled in Memphis, Tenn. 
and labored there until the latter part of 1855. He 


to the anti-Christ; in the fourth monarchy he sees the | died there Oct. 5 of the same year, professor of natural 


Macedonian empire, and in the ten heads the diadochai. 


history in the Memphis Medical College. In 1853 he 


He everywhere contends for the historical sense and | was moderator of the General Assembly. Dr. Porter 
opposes the allegorical interpretation, as well as the Vas devoted to science, and was proficient in astronomy 


theory of a twofold sense. Though he was never for- 
mally condemned, yet he was nevertheless considered 


a heretic. See Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop. a. v., but | 


more especially Bardenhewer, Polychronius (Freiburg, 
1879), and Moller’s review, in Schitrer, Theol, Litera- 
turzeitung, 1879, col. 255 sq. (B. P.) 

Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, A.D. 196, is known 
in Church history by his opposition to the Roman bish- 


op, Victor, in the famous Paschal controversy (q. v.). | 
Eusebius has preserved Polycrates’ letter of protest, | 


which is given in English by Schaff, History of the 
Christian Church (N. Y. 1883), ii, 216 sq. See also Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Eccles, v, 24 (ed. Heinichen, i, 250 sq.) ; 
Ceillier, Hist, des Aut. Sacr. et Eccles. ii, 203 8q.; Lich- 


tenberger, Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses,s.v. (B. P.) 
Pontanus, Heinrich, a Protestant theologian, ; 


who died at Utrecht, Sept. 5, 1714, doctor and professor , : 
corum: Of Glasgow in 1571 and 1572. 


| Bishops, p. 260. 


of theology, is the author of, De Sule Sacrificio 
—De Ritu Mersionis in Baptismate. See Jocher, All- 


| and geology. He published a series of Astronomical 


Sermons, 400 pp. :— The Atonement :—and a work on the 
Foreknowledye and Decrees of God. See Beard, Bw- 
graphical Sketches, ist series, p. 307. 

Porter, Noah, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born Dec. 15,1781, at Farmington, Conn. After his 


' graduation he taught for some time, and then studied 
| theology ; was ordained over the Congregational Church 


in his native town, Nov. 5, 1806, where he had a long 
and successful ministry. From 1828 to 1862 he wasa 
member of the corporation of Yale College, and was 


i long a member of the prudential committee. He died 
. at Farmington, Sept. 24, 1866. A number of his occa- 
' sional discourses were published, and among them 4 


Half-Century Discourse, preached Nov. 12, 1856. See 
Obituary Record of Yale College, 1867. 

Porterfield, Jonn, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
See Keith, Scottish 


gemeines Gelehrten-Lezikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der; Portuguese Version or THe Scriptures. By 


theol. Lit. i, 630, (B. P.) 
Pontanus, Jacob, a Jesuit, was born at Brick, 


way of supplement, we add the following: The fint 
New Test. of Almeida was printed at Amsterdam in 


Bohemia, in 1542, and died at Augsburg, Nov. 25, 1626, 1681; a second or revised edition was published at Ba- 
professor. He edited Cyrilli Alez. Comment. in Duo- | tavia in 1698, and another again at Amsterdam in 1712. 
decim Prophetas Minores, Grace et Latine cum Notis IN 1744 were published at Tranquebar the books of Job, 
(Ingolstadt, 1607). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, and in 
Lit. i, 889; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 1751 followed the four greater prophets; the first three 


(B. P.) 


Poole, Georce Arrirre, an English theologian, 
was born in 1809. He was a scholar of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and took his degree in 1831. After hold- 
ing several curacies and a benefice at Leeds, he settled 
permanently in Northamptonshire, first as vicar of Wel- 
ford, from 1843 to 1876, and then as rector of Winwick, 
from 1876 to 1883. Poole, who died Sept. 25 of the lat- 
ter year, ranked as one of the leading English authori- 
ties on ecclesiastical architecture. He published a va- 
riety of sermons and theological works, including an 
account of the Life and Times of St. Cyprian (1840). 
His chief works, however, related to ecclesiology. In 
1842 appeared Appropriate Character of Church Archi- 
tecture : —Churches, their Structure (1845) :— History of , 
Ecclesiastical Architecture in England (1848); in con- | 
junction with Mr. J. W. Hugall, he issued an account 
of the Churches of Scurborough, Filey, and Neighbor- | 
hood, and Guide to York Cathedral. Poole’s last work | 
was History of the Diocese of Peterborough, for the series 
of Diocesan Histories, in the course of publication by | 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. (B. P.) | 


of which were translated by Almeida, and the fourth 
(Daniel), by C. F. Walther, missionary at Tranquebar. 
A second edition of the entire Old Test. was published 
at Batavia in 1748. In this edition a version was given 
of the books left untranslated by Almeida, by Jacob op 
den Akker, one of the Dutch missionaries at Batavia. 
Between 1721 and 1757 two revised editions of the 
Pentateuch and of the Psalms, two revised editions of 
the New Test., and one of the four goepels, were printed 
at Tranquebar and Batavia. Another edition of the 
Old Test. was printed at the latter place between 1789 
and 1804, and no further editions appear to have been 
given of this version until it was republished by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

A Catholic Portuguese version of the entire Script- 
ures, from the Vulgate, was published in twenty-three 
volumes, with annotations, at Lisbon, from 1781 to 1788, 
by Don Antonio Pereira de Figueiredo, a Portuguese 
ecclesiastic. An edition containing his latest correc- 
tions was commenced at Lisbon in 1794, but was nat 


completed till 1815. On account of the numerous cor- 


rections, this edition may be regarded as a new version. 
A third translation of the Scriptures was accom- 


Popo Version or THe Scrirrures. The Popo! plished by the Rev. Thomas Boys, at the expense of 


or Dahomey is spoken at Dahomey, between the Volta | the Trinitarian Bible Societv. This version, based on 
and Lagos. A translation of Matthew and Mark was| Aimeida’s translation, but faithfully made in accordance 
made by the Rev. T. J. Marshall, a native minister, and with the original, was published jn London; the New 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society at | Test. in 1843 and the Old in 1847. 
London in 1884. Other parts of the New Test. are now! When the British and Foreign Bible Society under- 
being translated. (B, P.) took the publication of the Portuguese Scriptures, the 
Porter, Herschel 8. D.D., a Cumberland Pres- | version of Almeida, the only Protestant one, was select- 
byterian minister, was born in Butler County, Ky., Feb. | ed. But this publication was not received as was an- 
12, 1816. After studying at various academies, he was | ticipated, perhaps, because Almeids was a converted 


` 
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Protestant, but mostly because it was an antiquated | 
version, many of the words being obsolete, and the style ` 
not idiomatic. The complaints against this version | 
were laid before the society, and in 1818 an edition of 
Pereira’s version of the New Test. was printed, which 
was followed by another edition of both the entire Bible 
and the New Test. in 1821, Mr. Cavalho correcting the 
press, Another edition of Pereira’s New ‘Test. was 
printed in 1823, and a revised edition of the whole Bible 
was given in 1824, under the care of Messrs. Da Costa 
and Green. In 1857 the American Bible Society pub- 
lished a Portuguese New Test., the version used being 
a translation made in London from the Greek. Of late | 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has undertaken 

a revision of Almeida’s Bible translation, the version | 
and idiom being modernized. This edition was printed 
in Lisbon in 1874, the text being accompanied with oc- 
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with field products. Many children were also burned as 
sacrifices to him. Ina large brass urn a snake was kept 
and fed in honor of him; therefore the snake was al- 
ways a sacred animal among the Prussians, It seems 
possible that Potrimpos was a female deity, and the 
wife of Donnerer—at least, some modern writers affirm 
this. Perhaps this was the mother of the gods, whom 
Tacitus mentions as worshipped among the Æsthyans, 
Potter, Louis JOSEPH ANTOINE DE, a Belgian 
writer, was born at Bruges in 1786, and died at Brus- 
sels in 1859. He published, Considerativns sur [ His- 
toire des Principaux Conciles, etc. (Brussels, 1816; Paris, 
1818, 2 vols.): — Esprit de l'Église, etc. (Paris, 1821, 6 
vols.). These two works were republished under the 
title Histoire Philosophique, Politique et Critique du 
Christianisme et des Eglises Chrétiennes (ibid. 1836-37, 
8 vola. ), and an abridged edition, entitled Résumé de 


casional alternative renderings, and with the most im- | P Histoire du Christianisme ( 1856, 2 vola. ):— Vie de 


portant references from the Old to the New Test. The 


Scipion Ricci, Evêque de Pistoie (Brussels, 1825, 3 vols. ; 


orthography and style have been modernized, and the ' Paris, 1826, 4 vols.) :— Lettres de Pie V, sur les A ffuires 
translation has been compared with the original through- | Religieuses de Son Temps en France (1827) :—Cutéchisme 
out by the society’s editorial superintendent, who has! Rusionnel (eod.; reprinted by baron de Pounat in 1862). 


been assisted by competent natives in completing the 
edition. The same society published, in 1879, an edition 
of the Portuguese Bible of Figueiredo, with alternative 
readings from the Hebrew and Greek, under the care of 
the Rev. Robert Stewart and the editorial superinten- 
dent. From the report of the British and Foreign Bible 





But all of Potters works, written in the philosophical 
spirit of the 18th century, were placed on the “ Index” 
at Rome. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 548, 
866. (B. P.) 

Potton, RICHARD DE, a Scotch prelate, was made 


Society for 1885, we learn that steps have been taken, | bishop of Aberdeen about 1256, and died in 1267. See 
in connection with the American Bible Society, for the Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 108. 


formation of translation committees in Spain and Brazil 


for the production of a new version of the Scriptures, | 


which will be acceptable on both sides of the Atlantic. 
(B. P.) 
Porubssky, Gustav, a Protestant theologian, was 


Pouchen, Levin, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Königsberg, Oct. 26, 1594. He 
studied at the theological university of that city, was 
in 1621 professor, in 1623 second court - preacher, in 
1626 professor of Hebrew, in 1640 doctor of theology, 





born at Presburg, March 13, 1812. He received his. in 1645 attended the colloquy at Thoren, and died May 
classical and theological training at the lyceum of his 4 1648, He wrote, Commentar. in Prophetiam Joel :— 
native place, which at that time was one of the most | Explicatio Historie Passionis Christi: — Disputat. de 
prominent Protestant schools of Austro-Hungary. To! Usu Philosophie in Theologia: — De Protevangelio 
continue his studies he went, in 1833, to Vienna, and | Paradisiaco : — De Resurrectione Jesu Christi: — De 
two years later to Berlin. In 1837 he was called as j| Pia et Vera Philosophandi Ratione:—De Ecclesia :— 
pastur of the Germano-Slavic congregation at Tyrnau, | De Buptismo: — De Resurrectione Mortuorum : — De 
and in 1840 he accepted a call to Vienna. In this im-' Duabus in Christo Naturis, etc. See Arnold, Historie 
portant position he developed all his faculties for the ; ger igebergischen Universität; Jocher, Allgemeines 
benefit of the Church, school, and mission, and his | Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

efforts were acknowledged by the Vienna faculty, which | Poujoulat, JEAN JoserH François, a Roman 
ponored: him in 1871 with the doctorate of theology. | Catholic writer of France, was born at Fare, Bouches- 
ee ee —— Hoangelische | du-Rhone, in 1800. He studied at Aix, and in 1826 
— z — eal a Christi (1854) i “Jacobian, | went to Paris, and there published, conjointly with 


der Zeuge vom lebendigen Glauben (1861) :—Die Rechte 
der Protestanten in Oesterreich (1867). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1005; Roskoff, Zur Erinnerung an Dr. 
Gustav Porubssky (Vienna, 1876). (B. P.) 

Possinus, PIERRE, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Narbonne in 1590. He was an excellent Hebrew and 
Greek scholar, and died at Rome towards the end of 
the 17th century. He published, Thesaurus A sceticus, 
etc, (Paris, 1684) :—Collationes Isidoriane, etc. (Rome, 
1670) :— Nili Opera (1639) :—Nili Epistole (1657), etc. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 878, 880, 881, 896, 
897, 898; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Postmillenarians. See PREMILLENAKIANS. 

Potrimpos, in Lettish mythology, was a chief 
deity of the Lithuanians and ancient Prussians before 
the occupancy of the country by the Germans, being 
the second person in the Northern trinity, which con- 
sisted of Perkunos, Potrimpos, and Pikollos. He was 
the god of victory in war, and in peace the giver of 
fruitfulness, of blessing, and of domestic felicity. His 
image stood at Romowe. It represented a friendly, 
laughing youth. As Perkunos was a god of the warm- 
ing and destructive fire, so Potrimpos was a god of the 
fractifving and destructive water. Ears of corn and 
wheat were offered to him, and his head was decorated 


Michaud, the Bibliothèque des Crotsards, whom he ac- 
companied in 1830 to the East. Poujoulat died at 
Paris in 1880. He wrote, Histoire de Jerusalem, Tableau 
Religieux et Philosophique (1811-42, 2 vols.; 4th ed. 
1856) :— Histoire de S. Augustin (1844, 3 vols.; 3d ed. 
1860, 2 vols.) :— Lettres sur Bossuet (1854) :—Le Cardi- 
nal Maury, sa Vie et ses Œuvres (1855; 2d ed. 1859): 
— Vie de Monseigneur Sibour, Archevéque de Paris :— 
Le Pere Ravignan, sa Vie, ses Eurres (1858) :— Le Pape 
et la Liberté (1860):—Ezamen de la Vie de Jésus de 
Mons. Renan (1863). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Poulain, Nicouas, a Reformed theologian, was 
born at Mesnils, near Luneray, Seine-Inférieure, Jan. 
13, 1807. He was pastor of Nanteuil-lès-Meaux in 
1832, in 1833 at Havre, in 1857 at Lausanne, and in 
1862 at Luneray. Poulain died at Geneva, April 3, 
1868. He published, Qu'est-ce qu'un Christianisme sans 

| Dogmes et sans Miracle? (1863) :— Réponse a Trois 
Lettres de M. Albert Reville (1864): — L’CEurre des 
Missions Evangéliques (1867), an apologetical work of 
great value. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s.v. (B. P.) 

Power, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Nottingham, Chester Co., Pa., in 1746. He 
graduated from Princeton College in 1766, was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Newcastle June 24, 
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1772, and settled in the western part of Pennsylvania. | short time he was a professor in Transylvania Univer- 
In 1776 he became pastor of Mt. Pleasant congrega- | sity, Ky., and then accepted a call to the pastorate of 
tion, and retained this position until 1817. He died the First Baptist Church in New Haven, Conn. In 
Aug. 5, 1830. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, | 1831, for six months, he had charge of the South Read- 
iii, 326. i ing, Mass. (now Waketield), Academy, and then was 
Preebenda, Richard de, a Scotch prelate, was | invited to preside over the Granville, O., Literary and 
consecrated bishop of the see of Dunkeld, in the Church ' Theological Institution. In 1837 he resigned, and ac- 
of St. Andrews, Aug. 9, 1169. He died in 1173. See | cepted the professorship of ancient languages in that 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 74. ; institution, — held this position, ee — — 
Preebenda, Robert de, a Scotch prelate, was PETTOPHIONS, TOE EWEN EWO Vear — 
elected bishop of Dunblane in 1258. In 1268 he, with | (tyra (0 Private life. He died Jan. 4, 1882, See 
one other, was sent to protest against the contributions theart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 988. (J. C. S.) 
imposed upon the Scotch clergy by Ottobon. He was| _ Pratt, Nathaniel Alpheus, D.D., a Presbyte- 
still bishop here in 1282. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, | n'an minister, was born at Centre Brook, Conn., Jan. 29, 
p- 178. 1796. He graduated from Yale College in 1820, and 


from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1823, and was 
Prætorius, a name common to several Lutheran! | asined Feb. 25, 1824. From this time till 1896 he 
o E SES mena OE een E REDNA LNE fole labored for the Shrewsbury Church, N. J. From 1827 
L jeer who died Dec. 20, 1586, at Frankfort- | © 1840 he was pastor of the Church at Darien, Ga. He 
on-the-Oder, doctor of theology, is the author of Propo- mee — we —— —— 
sitiones de Jesu Christo, Dei et Maria Filio.. See J6- inued until his death, Aug. 30, 1879. During the time 
cher, at Roswell he taught, for five years, a boarding-school 
2. CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB, born Aug. 30, 1693, at — See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
Bertzdorf, Upper Lusatia, studied at Wittenberg, and | — ee 
died in 1738 at Bernstadt, in his native province. He| _Premillenarians isa popular designation of a class 
wrote Amenitutes Biblice, comprising only the Penta- | Of theologians who understand “ the first resurrection, 
teuch (1724-29, 6 parts). See During, Die gelehrten spoken of in Rev. xx, 5, as Predicting a separate and 
Theologen Deutschlunds, e. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- literal revivification of the saints previous to the millen- 
lehrten- Lexikon, 8. v. nium, and their personal reign with Christ on earth dur- 
3. EPHRAIM, was born at Dantzic, March 11, 1657. | ing that period, in opposition to the usual or post-mil- 
He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1685 preacher at | ‘enurtan view, which explains it in a figurative and 
Münsterberg, in 1698 at his native city, in 1705 at | Spiritual sense. Among the advocates of the premil- 
Thorn, and died Feb. 14,1723. He wrote, Exercitationes | lennial scheme have been counted, with more or less 
theol. de Jonu :—Atheus Proprio Gladio Jugulatus ex | Tesetve, such eminent names as thoee of Mede, Jurieu, 
Eccl. iii, 18-21 :— Bibliotheca Homiletica (Leipsic, 1691- | Daubuz, Sir Isaac Newton, archbishop Newcome, bish- 
98, 3 parts; 2d ed. 1711-19). See Döring, Die gelehrten ' ps Newton, Horsley, and Heber, doctors Gill, Toplady, 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jécher, Aligemeines Ge- | Bengel, Dorner, Nitzsch, Delitzsch, Van Oosterzee, Hot- 
lehrten Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) — pani — — patos — Lu- 
thardt, Gaussen, Godet, Trench, Ellicott, Ryle, Hoare, 
Prakriti. See Praceitt. | Tregelles, Elliott, Alford, Bickerateth, Bonar, Tyng, 
Lord, and many other learned and pious divines, espe- 
cially among Protestants, while the great majority of 
scholars and writers of Christendom, in all ages and de- 
nominations, have been ranged on the opposite, or post- 
millennial side, of whom we need mention only, amoug 
moderns, Whitby, Faber, Brown, Barnes, Hengstenberg, 
Stuart, and Wordsworth. The history of the Chiliastic 
doctrine, both Jewish and Christian, is well summa- 
rized in the Speaker's Commentary, excursus at the 
end of Rev. xx. See ResuRREcTION, THE Fiusr. 


Preston, VI. LIaM, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Woodbury, Conn., Aug. 26, 1801. 
He graduated from Yale College, was first a clerk in New 
York city, then studied theology in Alexandria, Va., was 
tutor in Kenyon College for a year, and on Oct. 12. 1828, 
was admitted to deacon’s orders by bishop Chase of Ohio. 
He began his ministry in the town of Worthington, but 
soon removed to Trinity Church, Columbus, where he 
remained for twelve veara, In 1841 he accepted a call 
from the parish of St. Andrew's, in Pittsburgh, Pa, 
where he continued ten years, He was then called to 





Prateolus, Gasriet, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of France, was born at Marcoussi in 1511, and died at 
Péronne, April 19, 1688, doctor of theology. His main 
works are, De Vitis, Sectis et Dogmatibus Omnium Hæ- 
reticorum (Cologne, 1569) :— Histoire de [Etat et Succés 
de Eglise (Paris, 1585). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 637; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religi- 
euses;s.v. (B. P.) 

Pratje, Jonann Heinricnu, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Sept. 17, 1710. He studied at 
Helmstädt, was in 1785 preacher at Horneburg, his 
native place, in 1743 at Stade, and in 1749 general su- 
perintendent of Bremen and Verden. In 1787 his alma 
mater honored him with the doctorate of theology. He 
died Feb. 1, 1791. His writings, comprising almost all 
departments of theology, are given in Döring, Die ge- 
lehrten Kunzelredner, p. 299-305; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 119, 799; ii, 282, 290. (B. P.) 

Pratt, James, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was rector in Portland, Me, for several years 
prior to 1858; then of the Church of the Covenant, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he remained until 1860, when | his former parish in Columbus, but, owing to ill-health, 
he took charge of Trinity Church, Chicago, Il. About, removed some four years later to Christ Church, 
1864 he left that parish, and in 1866 was residing in | Bridgeport, Conn., where he labored until 1856, when 
New York city; in 1868 he removed to Philadelphia | he went back to his old charge in Pittsburgh. In 1873 
as the financial secretary of the Evangelical Knowl- | he resigned this post, and after a time removed to Bed- 
edge Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. | ford, Pa., where he was rector of St. James's Church. 
During several vears he resided in Philadelphia with- | He died there, April 25, 1875. See Obst. Rec. of Yale 
out assuming the duties of the regular pastorate, until | College, 1875. 


1873, when he became rector of St. Philip’s Church, in Priapus, in Greek mythology, was the son of Bac- 
that city. He died Jan. 17, 1874, aged sixty-five years. | chus and Venus. The angry Juno touched the body 
See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1875, p. 144. of the pregnant Venus so that she gave birth to a hide- 

Pratt, John, D.D., a Baptist minister and educa- | ous child with unnaturally large genital organs. The 
tor, was born in Windham County, Conn., Oct. 12, 1800, | older writers do not know him. He was worshipped as 
After spending a few years in Columbian College, he | the god of country fruitfulness, and his statues were 
graduated from Brown University in 1827. For a| placed in gardens. 
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PRICE 


was born at Bristol, April 21, 1802. He was converted 
at fifteen, and baptized in Broadmead Chapel by Dr. 
Ryland. In 1820 he studied in the Bristol Academy, 
and afterwards at the Glasgow and the Edinburgh uni- 
versities; was ordained in 1824 copastor of the Devon- 
shire Square Church, London, and in 1826 became pastor. 
He delivered popular lectures, which he published in two 
volumes in 1836, with the title, A History of Protestant 
Nonconformity. He resigned his pastorate the same 
year, and became one of the founders of the Anti-State- 
Church Association, now the Liberation Society ; he was 
appointed treasurer, and was one of the society’s most 
zealous advocates. A disease in his throat utterly in- 
capacitated him from public speaking, so he devoted his 
energies to the founding of the Dissenters and General 
Fire and Life Assurance Company. He also became 
proprietor and editor of the Eclectic Review, which he 
conducted for nineteen years. In 1848 he became a 
confirmed invalid, and died May 29, 1867. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hand-book, 1868, p. 125. 


Prichard, Jonx, D.D., a Welsh Baptist minister, 
was born near Am!wch, Wales, in March, 1796. He pur- 
sued his studies in the Cellege of Abergavenny, and 
was ordained as pastor of the Church at Llangollen, 
which was his only settlement. Through his exertions 
a college was established in the place where he resided, 
in 1862, for training young men for the ministry, of which 
he was for a time the president. He died Sept. 7, 1875. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p 939. (J. C. S.) 


Pries, a name common to several Lutheran theolo- 
gians. | | 

1. Joacnumm HeErnricu (1), was born Nov. 12, 1714, 
at Rostock, where he began his theological studies, which 
he continued at Jena. At the university of his birth- 
place Pries commenced his academical career in 1739, 
In 1745 he was appointed professor, in 1749 he took the 
degree of doctor of theology, and died Aug. 1, 1763. 
He is the author of, De non Consummatis Patribus Vete- 
ris Testumenti ad Dictum Pauli Ebr. xi, 89, 40 (Rostock, 
1749) :— Quo Sensu ternitas Dei Fiza sit Momentum? 
(1752) :—De Jona, Christi Typo (1758) :— De Preezis- 
tentis Dei Ante Abraham (1755) :— De Prophetis et A po- 
stolis (1757) :— De Infullibilitute A postolorum (1760), etc. 
See Döring, Die geleArten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 

2. Joacni{s HEINRICH (2), son of the preceding, was 
born at Rostock, Sept. 24, 1747. He studied at the uni- 
versities of his native place and Jena. For some time 
preacher at Ribnitz, he was appointed professor of the- 
ology at Rostock in 1779, took the degree of doctor of 
theology in 1791, and died Oct. 24, 1796. He wrote, 
Progr. in Deut. æviii, 15 (Rostock, 1779):— Sapientia Re- 
demptoris in A pparitionibus Post Resurrectionem (1780) : 
— Natura Jesu Christi Divina (1782):— Mortuorum 
Resurrectio Veteris Fadere non Incognita (1783) :—De 
Personis quibus Epistola ad Galatas Scripta est (1786) : 
—De Morte Christi Vicuria (1788) :— De Numero Pa- 


schatwm a Christo Post Baptismum Celebratorum (1789). ! 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, a. v. | 


3. JOHANN GABRIEL, who died at Glistrow in 1788, 
rector, wrote, Progr. in Genes. zli, 43 (Rostock, 1754) :— 
De Divina Legum Mosaicarum Prestantia (1755) :— 
De Divina Legum Mosaicarum Indole (1756 ):— De 
Divina Lege, etc., Warburtono Opposita (1757) :—De Ts- 


terpretsbus (1768). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 121. (B. P.) 

Prime, Samve. Irenavs, D.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine, son of Dr. N. S. Prime, was born at 
Ballston, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Nov. 4, 1812. He gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1829, and from Princeton 
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relitarum Theocratia Prestantia (1759) :—De LXX In- ` 


Ancient Medal representin 


struction. 


PROMETHEUS 


terian, but the next year resumed the editorship of the 
Observer, with which he remained connected until his 
death, July 18, 1885. Dr. Prime was a fine scholar, a 
genial Christian, and a facile writer. Besides numerous 
anonymous works, he published many popular writings, 
the chief of which are enumerated in Allibone’s Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, a, vV., the most important be- 
ing travels and biographies, and several volumes on 
prayer. l 
Prindle, Cyrus, D.D., a noted Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Canaan, Litchfield Co., Conn., 
April 11, 1800. He was converted in 1816, licensed to 
preach in 1821, and the same year joined the New York 
Conference, was appointed to the Plattsburgh Circuit, 
and thereafter for over half a century continued with 
but a single month’s intermission the active duties of 
the ministry: twenty-one years in New York, nineteen 
in Vermont, six in Massachusetts, and ten in Ohio, when 
he retired in 1877, in the full possession of his bodily 
and mental powers. In 1848 he was a chief leader in 
the formation of the Wesleyan Methodist connection 
in America, which seceded from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on account of its alleged connection with 
slavery; but this being removed by the war of the 
Rebellion, he returned to his former church in 1867; 
He died at Cleveland, O., Dec. 1, 1885. Dr. Prindle was 
a man of great pulpit power and singular purity of 
character. 
. Proal, Prerre Avexis, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Newark, N. J., in 1796. He 
was ordained ‘deacon in New York, Sept. 18, 1818, his 
first parish being St. John’s Church, Johnstown, where 
he remained for a short time; then he took charge of St. 
George’s Church, Schenectady; in 1836 he became rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Utica, a position which he re- . 
tained until the spring of 1857, when, on account of im- 
paired health, he resigned. He died in that city Sept. 
15 following. Dr. Proal was one of the most promi- 
nent clergymen of the diocese of Western New York, 
from its organization held the post of secretary of the 
convention, and was deputy to the General Convention. 
He was an earnest and forcible preacher. See Amer. 
Quar. Church Rev. 1857, p. 465. 


Prometheus, in Greek mythology, was the son 
of the Titan Japetus and the Oceanid Clymene, full of 
wisdom, art, and might, a friend and companion of the 
gods, who loved him for his gifts, but in whom he 
awakened hatred when he doubted their omniscience. 
He once sought to prove Jupiter’s knowledge, and the 
latter never forgot his audacity, but planned his de- 
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Prometheus forming a bu- 
man figure òf clay, on tbe head of which Minerva holds 
a Butterfiy as the symbol of the Soul, while a Snake be- 
hind him symbolizes his craftiness. 


Vulcan nailed him to the Caucasus, and 


Theological Seminary in 1835; was ordained the same , the eagle of Jupiter daily came down and devoured his 
year as pastor at Ballston Spa, in 1837 assumed the | liver, which grew again at night. For a long time he 
same relation at Matteawan, but on account of failing | bore these tortures with patience, for he knew a mortal 
health resigned in 1810, and became editor of the New | would eventually liberate him, This Hercules did by 
York Observer; in 1841 one of the secretaries of the , shooting the eagle. According to others Chiron liber- 
American Bible Society; in 1849 editor of the Presby- | ated him. A third myth makes Jupiter himself the 


PRONIER 


liberator of the great Titan. Prometheus was married 
to Asia, and was the father of Deucalion. 


the form. 


Pronier, César Lovts, a Swiss theologian, was born 
at Plainpalais, near Geneva, Oct. 19, 1834. He was in 


early life in business in the United States, but returning 


in 1858, studied theology at Geneva and Berlin. In 
1860 he assisted professor Gausen in his academical 
duties at Geneva, and in 1863 became his successor. 
In 1870 Pronier founded the Liberté Chrétienne, a jour- 
nal designed to plead the separation of the Church from 
the State. In 1873 he went as a delegate to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, held at New York city, never to return 
again to Geneva, for the “ Ville du Havre,” upon which 
he embarked with two other members of the alliance, An- 
tonio Carrasco of Madrid, and Cook of Paris, collided with 
the “ Loch Earn,” and went down, Nov. 22, 1873. Pronier 
published, Questions Indiscrétes Adressées & Mme. Ar- 
mengaud et a M. Ed. Krüger (Geneva, 1857) :—La Suisse 
Romande et le Protestantisme Liberal (Lausanne, 1869): 
—La Liberté Religieuse et le Syllabus (Geneva, 1870), 
See Roffet, Vie de César Pronier (Geneva, 1875); Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses,s. v. (B. P.) 

Prosper, a Scotch prelate, was elected bishop of 
the see of Caithness about 1461, but resigned in favor 
of John Sinclair. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 214. 

Prudentius’ Hruns, See SALVETE Flores MAR- 
TYRUM, 

Przypcoov, Samuri, a Socinian of 
died June 19, 1670, had studied at Leyden, and occupied 
high offices in his country. But being a Socinian, he 
had to leave Poland, and went to Brandenburg. He 
wrote, Cogitationes Sacre ad Initium Erang. Matth. 
et Omnes Epistolas Apostolicas (Amsterdam, 1692 fol.) : 
— Vita Fausti Socini (1636), etc., to be found in Biblio- 
theca Fratrum Polonorum. See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol Lit. i, 288,771; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s v. (B. P.) 

Psellus, MıcHAEL, one of the most famous Byzan- 
tine writers of the IIth century, was born about the 
year 1020 at Constantinople. He studied at Athens, 
and held for many vears the first chair in philosophy in 
his native city. The emperor Constantine Ducas ap- 
pointed Peellus tutor to the imperial princes, and when 
Michael Ducas, his former pupil, died, in 1078, Psellus 
retired to a monastery, where he died in 1106. On ac- 
count of his many writings Peellus was styled roio- 
ypagwraroc. His principal works are, De Omntfaria 
Doctrina 157, c\dacxadia wavrodamn, a metaphysical 
exposition of the fundamental ideas of all science :— De 

m Operatione wepi ivepyeiac ĉaiuóvwv, a dia- 
logue, edited by Boissonade (Paris, 1838), and of special 
interest for the study of the sect of the Euchites, A 
comparison between the ancient Christian and Attic 
orators is contained in Charakteres SS. Gregorii Theo- 
logi, Basilii Magni. Joh. Chrysostomi, Gregorii Nysseni. 
All of Psellus’s works are found in Migne, Patrologia 
Grece, vol. cxxii. See Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Psellis 
(Paria, 1864; reprinted in Migne), Dimitracopoulos, 
Orthodox Greece (Leipsic, 1872, Greek), p. 8; Sathas, 
Michel Psellus (Paris, 1874, 2 vols,); Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Plitt-Herzog, Real. 
Encyclop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Pseudepigrăpha or THE OLD TESTAMENT. Af- 
ter a careful examination of the scope of the Biblical 
canon, the ancient Church divided the mass of Biblical 
literature, in the widest sense of the word, into three 
classes: 1, the canonical and inspired; 2, the non-ca- 
nonical, but on account of their long use, worthy of be- 
ing read in the churches (ayriNeyopeva and dvaytyyw- 
oxopeva, éxcAnoaZdpusva), and, 8, the other books of a 
Biblical character in circulation (Biblical name in the 
title, a Biblical form, Biblical contents, but differing 
greatly in spirit and truth from the canonical books), 
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According 
to the ancient story, he provoked the gods by forming 
a man, and then stealing fire from heaven to animate 
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PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


called apocryphal, or such as should be kept secret (à xó- 
xpuga). Virtually the same books which the ancient 
Church called apocrypha are embraced under the name 
Pseudepigrapha by the Protestant Church. Since, after 
the example of Jerome, the non-canonical books of the 
Old Test. received the name apocrypha, it became nec- 
essary to find a new one for the third class. The name 
Wevderiypaga is, indeed, taken only from a single and 
outward mark, namely, the spurious character of the 
author’s name which they bear. It is neither suff- 
ciently comprehensive, nor does it distinguish suff- 
ciently this class of writings from the antilegomena; 
nor is it applicable to all the writings of the third class. 
For many reasons, however, it is probably the best term 
that could be found. 

As there is an Old and a New Test., so likewise 
there are peeudo-epigrapha of each, all writings that 
claim either to have been written by or to treat of Old- 
‘Test. personages, whether these writings are of Jewish 
or Christian origin, being called peeudepigrapha of the 
Old Test.; and those writings which pretend to be gos- 
pels, acts of the apostles, epistles of apostles, and reve- 
lations under a New-Test. name, being termed pseude- 
pigrapha of the New-Test. The latter class might 
probably be better called apocrypha of the New Test 
(in the old sense of the word). 

In the following the peeadepigrapha of the Old Test., 
those that are extant as well as those of which only 
| fragments are preserved, or which are only known by 
| name, will be treated. We premise a few remarks oa 
the origin and development of this whole class of liter- 
ature. The rapid growth and spread of pseudepigraphiec 





literature among the Jews and Christians in the lest 


century before, and the early centuries after, Christ, is 
a peculiar phenomenon, for which other nations have 
only distant analogies; and it is all the more remark- 
able, because such writings are in direct contradiction 
to the duty of strict truthfulness demanded by both 
Moeaism and Christianity. That these books were 
used only in sectarian circles cannot be proved. It is 
true that heretics in early days of the Church frequent- 
ly adopted this method of promulgating their errors, 
but this was in the period of the decay of this lit- 
erature, and we must remember, on the other hand, 
of the centuries during which it 
fiourished, it generally was employed for honorable and 
usually noble purposes, and by members of the ortho- 
dox Church, There is no doubt that their origin is 
not to be explained as an imitation of the secret books 
in possession of the priests of the Gentile temples, but 
that they are the outgrowth of the peculiarity and life 
of the Jewish congregation, and were then transferred 
to the Christian Church, Above all, it must be re- 
membered that it was the custom of Jewish writers 
not to prefix their names to their productions, as theee 
were written for the benefit of the congregation, not for 
the author's gloritication. Different was the practice 
with the prophets, who, with their names, guaranteed 
the truth of the revelation. Thus the names of the au- 
thors of nearly all other books have been hidden from 
posterity. This custom of omitting the author's name 
explains, to some extent, the origin of writings under 
a strange name. The other weighty reason lies in the 
inner rupture in the spiritual life of the Jews, which 
began before the captivity, but showed itself in great 
potency in the first centuries of the new Jerusalem. 
With the ruin of the old political and religious organi- 
zation, and the sufferings under heathen supremacy, the 
freedom of the national spirit was also broken, the Holy 
Spirit of revelation withdrew, the state of affairs and 
the teachings of former days became decisive for the 
new period; and as all this led to the formation of a 
canon in the first centuries after the exile, it aleo in- 
creased the reverence for the old bistury, the old per- 
sons and writings, so much, that these ruled and de- 
cided the whole spiritual life of the people. The ex- 
amination, study, and application of the sacred writings 
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were the fundamental objects of these times. Although, | a. The so-called Apocalypers or Revelations. This is the 


cos : A > name assigned to those books of fictitious prophec 
through association with other nations and educational which, after the epirit of prophecy had departed from 


forces (Persians, Greeks, Romans), and through a more | lerael, were written, in the manner of genuine prophetic 
svsetematic and deeper investigation of the old books, | books, to solve the problems suggested by the fate and 


: in | sufferings of the people. They seek a solution of the in- 
new knowledge and aims were born, and although, in tricacies of the present in pre ictions of the glory of the 
o no o 


extraordinary and dangerous times, prominent men future. Accordingly, they t imitate the old prophets 
felt themselves called upon to speak to the congre- | in their chief pecu tarity, namely, to conneel and warn 


: : in- | the people on acconnt of their sins, but they undertake 
gation, yet the lack of personal influence always in- | p ’ 
: subordinate office, that of foreseeing and foretellin 
duced such authors to put their thoughts and words | the future, their chief object, while they nevertheless 


into the mouth of some pious man of antiquity, and | endeavor to erect their prophetic building on the fonn- 
conform the shape and style of their writings to those | oar J— Pee ae cue conten’ of 

. e B Ar hic times in eir Teja- 
of the Old Test. A thorough acquaintance with these | tion to the present time aud circumstances. Not that 
latter facilitated the application of their contents to later | the fact that the Messianic time would come, but when 
circumstances. Such revivification of ancient persons, 





ana or wae the question for ie wa COE congregaron. 
: e books that seek to answer theee questions are calle 

which makes them the bearers of later thoughts, was apocalypees. Their contents are most varied and pecul- 
common to all literature; and it was but one step ‘jar, their explanation manifold and strange; the topics 


further to ascribe a whole book to them. In many re- | discussed all referring directly or indirectly to the king- 


spects this kind of literature can be compared with the dom of God, and the future of the chosen people: their 
; h — style enigmatical and highly figurative. rtion of 
dramatic works of other nations; but to call it inten- | these apocalypees have been treated by Licke, Binleit 
tionally fraudulent is hardly to be justified, for the mul- | in ae — de Johanne aa — 1848): at 
titude of such books shows that the knowledge of their | geofeld, Die ju pocalyptik (1857): Langen, 

— Judenthum in Palistina zur Zeit Jesu (1866); Schũrer, 
late origin was constantly present to the minds of the | Lehrbuch der N. T. Zeitgeschichte (1874 ; 2d ed. with the 
readers. Yet the danger of leaving a false —— tithe, Geach. des jad. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
at least in the minds of the less cultivated part of the ). 

: . 8. The Enoch and Noah Writings, combined in the Book 
congregation, although for the contem Porsries Compal: of Enoch g v.). We add, by way of supplement to the 
atively small, was constantly growing with time, es- | literature, Drummond, The wish Messiah (Lond. 1877), 
pecially when Christianity brought these later spiritual ' p. 17 eq.; The Book of Enoch, in the British and Foreign 


i R A _ | Evangelical Review (Lond. July, 1879); Biseell, The Apoc- 
productions of the Jews to nations who did not under- | ha of the Old Testament ( ew York, 1880) 


stand them, The opposition of the early Christian | Schoddz, The Book of Enoch Translated, with f AEA p 
Church against such books can thus be easily under- | and Notes (Andover, 1883) ; Laurence, Book of Enoch the 


stood, but theological science must investigate, and —— anaa R Text corrected by his Latest Notes, 
| 


í : x by the Auth Evolution and 
make all possible use of them. The pseudepigraphical Christianity (Lond. 18887; Enoch's Goel. in the Bxpost- 
form was chiefly adopted for the purpose of instruction, 


tor, May, 1884; Dictionary af Christian Biography (ed. 
exhortation, and consolation in the great trials and 


Smia and Wace), 8. V. Puoei, Book — 
troubles of post-exilic days. What the prophets had, 4: The AvdAnwer Muiocur, Assumptio Mosis (q. v.). 

ase ‘ 5. The Fourth Book of Ezra, see Espras, Boox or, and 
been for the past, the later writings were intended to | add Gildemeister, Fera Liber IV, Arabice (Bonn, 1877); 
be for the present, by the prophetical character which | Bensley, The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation 
they assumed. Most of the pseudepigraphical works | °/ the Fourth Book of Ezra (Cambridge, 1875); Drammond, 


are prophetical in their nature, some also apocalypees, as ira meni Jewish Ezra revelation found an en- 
in imitation of the book of Daniel. trance iuto thé Charh bat —— with rome modifa. 
Besides the pseudepigraphical literature, the so-called | tions. In the editions of the Vulgate it has, es 
: : m : th long additions in front and at the close. These 
haggadic midrash, as we find it in the later Targumim, in the MSS., are written as separate Ezra books, one o 
Midrashim, and Talmud, as well as in the Pseudepi- | which, iat least (chap. ! 83 ar qurisuian origin, to im- 
gtapha, was especially cultivated. press the importance o stianity upon the stubborn 
: > PRET ews; the other, probably a portion of an independent 
_ With the rise of Christianity, a new element was | yoy ih work. Both are translations from the Greek. 

introduced into this literature, and contributed to its 7, The rsyos xai awusdAvpis Tov åyiov wpophtov Eodpau 
growth and development, not through the Esesenes, as | xa: dyaxrnrov tov Seov, pailehe® by Tischendorf, in 
modern Jewish writers would have it, but through the — — Seine cy ), p. 24-88, from A PANS ks. 
Jadaizing sects and the gnosticism arising from them, Stu din und K. viti tei part ite Lacke 1: * endort, 
especially in Asia Minor and Egypt. In the hands of |g Closely related to the Ezra prophecies is the apoca- 
the sects and heretics they later became instruments | lypse of Baruch, published in a Latin translation from 
for dangerous purposes, which resulted in the antago- | 4 Syriac MS. in the Ambrosiana at Milan nae Ceriani 


— 3 | (Monum. Sacra, I, il, p. 73 eq.), in 1866, and by Fritzsche 
nizing attitude of the Church. The number of Jewish (p. 654-699), also in Syriac, by the former, in S7). It ia a 


and Christian peeudepigrapha was undoubtedly very | revelation to Baruch concerning the destruction of Jeru- 


Even in the apocalypse of Ezra (4 Ezra xiv, | salem, the ensuing captivity, and the second destruc- 

: ° : . o tion, to which are added visions of the Messianic future. 

46 Lat., mae 51 Ethiop.), seventy apocryphal Writings | 1, ia allied in contents and style to 4 Ezra, and called 
are distinguished from the twenty-four canonical booka, | forth by the same historical events, but is a later produc- 
which, however, is probably a round number that be- | tion. The original langus is Greek. See Ewald, Göttin- 


‘tat: i : ger Gelehrten Anzeige , p- 1706 eq. ; Ewald, Geschichte 
came authoritative for later times. It is probable that (8d ed.), vii, 83 &q.; Langen, De Apoc. Baruch Comment 


tbose preserved are the best of their class. Of many | (Freiburg, 1967); Hilgenfeld, Messias Judæorum, p. Ixiti 
we have only the titles, or short extracts in the Church | sq.: Fritzsche, u. ap xxx £q.: Schiirer, u. s. p. 542 8q.; 


: Renan, Journal des Savants, 1877, p. 222 sq.; Drummond 
Fathers. The last decades have discovered some that u.a. p. 117-132; Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p. 190 * 


were regarded as lost, and the future may yet furnish us | (Leipsic, 1579). 
others. They have more than a passing interest, they | 9. Whether the Pseudepigraphon Baruchi mentioned in 
bave historical value, becaueo they were the popular | (Pe iin. “we srli, howerer, pises a CuTistian Bac 
licerature of their day. According to tbeir contents, the ruch book, for which see Barvon, Boox or, in the supple- 
pseudepigrapha may be divided into different classes, viz.: | ment of thia Cyclopedia. 
10. Elie Revelatio et Visio. See E1.1ae, APOOALYPSE OF. 
I. LVRIOAI. Poxrry. To this class belong: 11. Ascensio et Visio Isaie. See Ascension OF IBAIAN. 
1. The Psalter of Solomon @. a By way of supple- 12. An apocalypse or prophecy of Zephaniah is men- 
ment to the literature we add Pick, The Psalter of Solo- | tioned ir the four catalogues of the Apocrypha, and is 
mon (Greek and English, in the Presbyterian Review, | alan quoted by Clemens Alexand. Stromata, v, 11,475. 
October, 1893), and an art. by Dean in the Expositor (Lond. | 13. An apocryphon of Jeremiah, in Hebrew, used by 
December, 1883). the Nazarenes, is mentioned by Jerome (see Fabricius, 
2 A peendepigraphon of afd, mentioned in the Con- | 2d ed. i, 1102 #q.), as the source of the quotation in Matt. 
stit. A post. vi, 16. hether this is Pea. cli of the Greek | xxvii, 9; but this is probably fictitious. 
Bible, or a larger, independent work, cannot now be de- Concerning the apocalypses of, 14. Habakkuk ; 15. Eze- 
cided. kiel; 16. Daniel; 17. Zechariah, the father of Jobn the 
1]. Pworuetio Waitinos. Under this bead we enu- | Baptist, we have no farther information. 
merate : ; 18. An apocalypse of Moses, distinct from the Book af 
XII.—_D DD 





PUFENDORF 


Jubilees (No. 81), and the Assumptio Moria (No. 4), we 

know orly from Syncellus, Protiue Amphil., and others 

Veta, p» 838), who mention it as the source of Gal. 
5. 


19. A Lamech book is mentioned in the catalogues of 
Cotelier and Montfaucon ; and 

20. The Gnostic Sethites possessed an apocalypse of 
Abraham (q. V.). 

b. Testaments: 

21. A adın tev wperowAagrer, according to Fabricius, 
ii, 88, contained the mention that Adam was taken into 
Paradise when forty days old. It is probably a portion 
of the Vita .1dami (No. 35). 

92. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (qQ. v.); to 
the literature muet be added Pick, The Testaments oF the 
Twelve Patriarcha, in the Lutheran Church Review (Phil- 
adelphia, July, 1885); Schnapp, Die Testamente der zwölf 
Patriarchen (Halle, 18S4). 

23. An apocryphon, rev tpiðčv wartpiapxčv, l8 mentioned 
in the Const. A post. vi, 16. 

24. An apocryphal testament of Jacob, mentioned in 
the Decretum Gelasii (Fabricius, i, 487, 799). 

35. A xpoeevxy ‘leong, ‘‘ prayer or blessing of Joseph,” 
is frequently mentioned, and {ie also counted among 
those read (wap' ‘EBpasos) by Origen and others (Fabri. 
ER i, 765-766). lt seems to have been strongly crhba- 

stic 

26. A &aðixn Mevocer is mentioned in the four cata- 
Jogues and in the Catena of Nicephorus, i, cul. 175. 

21.. Concerning the dadyan 'tLexios, Aac. Jes. cap. 1-5, 
see No. 11. 

28. The testaments of Adam and Noah are portions of 
the Vita Adami (No. 85). 

c. Other books concerning the Prophets: 

99. In the acta of the Nicene synod (Fabric. i, 845) men- 
tion is made of BiBArAos Adyar uvatixæv Mavoces. What 
book is meant is uncertain. The later Jews had a work, 
Pettrat Moshe, the death of Moses. 

80. Liber Eldad et Medad ia mentioned in Pastor Herma, . 
i, vie. 3, 8, and cited as the holy writings generally are; 
later nuthorities mention it as an apucryphun of the Old 
Testament. 

III. Booxs on HiıstorioaL Marrers anp Hageapic 
Waitinos, These include: 

8). The Book of Jubilees (q. v.). To the literature we 
add Drummond, p 148-147; Deane, The Book af Jubi- 
lees, in the Mont nly Expositor, Angust and September, 
1885; Dillmann, råge aus dem buche der Jubilden zur 
Kritik des Pentateuch-Teztes (Berlin, 1883, in reports of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences); Schodde, The Book of 
— (trausiation, etc., in Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 

» etc.). 

82. Jannes et Mambres treats of the contest between 
Moees and the serpin sorcerers (Exod. vii, 11} Cf. 2 
Tim. ili, 8. See Heath, Quar: Statement of the " Palest. 
Exploration Fund,” Oct. 1S81, p 311 aq. 

. Manasseh's conversion (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11) early 
ave riee to an apocryphon of ———— used both by 
hristian writers and by the Targum on Chroni 

bricine, 1, 1000 sq.). 
( 34. A novel based on Gen. xli, 45, we have in Asenath 
q. v. )e 

85. Books of Adam, see Anam, Boox or. To the litera- 
ture we add, Trumpp, in A bhandlungen der bayrischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich, 1880, 1852); Meyer, 
Vita Adæ et Era, in the same journal (1879); Malan, 
The Book of Adamand Ere (Lond. 1882). 

36. A gnostic bel has oe Noria, after the wife of 
Noah, is mentioned by Epiphaniue, Hær. 26. 

87. An Eblonitic book, avafudpot lace Sov (Gen. xxvill), 
also mentioned by Epiphanius Fabricius, 1, 437). 

On the Jewish Midrashim. Mipraau, iu thie Sup- 
plement. 

Later, this class of literature was used for worldly 
and evil purposes, and stood in the service of quackery, 
witchcraft, and sorcery. The name of Solomon was, 
above all others, connected witb this kind of works; 
sometimes, also, that of Joseph and Abraham (Fabri- 
cius, i, 1048, 390, 785), See Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 
sv. (B. P.) 


Pseudo - Isidorian Decretals. 
TALS, PSEUDO- ÎSIDORIAN. 


Pufendorf, SamtEL, a German historian, was born 
at Chemnitz. Saxony, in 1632. He lectured on juris- 
prudence at Heidelberg and Lund, and finally settled at 
Berlin as historiographer to the elector of Brandenburg. 
Pufendorf died in 1694. His principal work is De Jure 
Nature et Gentium (Lund, 1672 and often; transl. into 
German, English, and French). Though essentially 
only an elaboration and systematization of the ideas 
of Grotius, it forms the foundation of the modern con- 
ception of the doctrine of natural and international 
rights. Previously that doctrine had been based on 


See DECRE- 
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the decalogue and developed in accordance with the 
idea of the justice of God. But Pufendorf emancipated 
the natural law from theology, without opposing the dog. 
mas of the latter, because he recognised in religion the 
means of realizing the right and God as its author. Pu- 
fendorf’s work attracted great attention, but also met 
with much opposition; indeed, Buddseus and Wolff were 
the first who fully recognised it. Among his other works, 
his De Habitu Religqwunis Christiane ad Vitam Civilem 
(Bremen, 1687) has aleo theological interest as a defence 
of his colleagues’ system. Ina work published after his 
death, in 1695, entitled Jus Feciale Dirinum seu de 
Consensu et Dissensu Protestantium, he demonstrates 
the impossibility of uniting the Lutherans and Reformed 
as long as the latter retain the doctrine of absolute 
predestination. See Stahl, Die Philosophie des Rechts 
(8d ed. Heidelberg, 1854), i, 182: Hettner, Literatur- 
geschichte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts (Brunswick, 1856- 
62), iii, 83 sq.; Bluntschli und Brater, Deutsches Staats 
Wörterbuch, viii, 424-489; Droysen, Zur Kritik Pufa- 
dorf’s,in Abhundlungen zur neueren Geschichte (Leipsic, 
1876); Franck, Geschichte der protestantischen Theologie, 
ii, 62 9q.; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. a. v.: Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 2. v. (B. P.) 

Pullen (Pulley, Puley, Pulby, or Bullen), 
RiıcHaRrp, See PrLLEYN. 


Pünjer, Gxorc Cnuristian BERNHARD, a Protes 
tant theologian of Germany, was born at Friedrich» 
| gabekoog, Schleswig-Holstein, June 7, 1850, He stud- 
ied at different universities, took the degree of doctor 
| Of philosophy in 1874, and commenced his academical 
career at Jena in 1875. In 1880 he was made professor, 
and in 1883 doctor of theology. Punjer died May 13, 
1885. He is the author of, Die Religionslehre Kant's 
(Jena, 1874):— De Michelis Serveti Doctriaa Com- 
mentatio Dogmatico-historica (1876) :—Geschichle der 
christlichen Religionsphilosuphie seit der Reformation 
(Brunswick, 1880, 1883, 2 vols.) :— Die Aufgaben des 
heutigen Protestantismus (1885). Besides contributing 
to different encyclopedic worka and literary journals, 
he started in 1881 the Theologischer Jahresbericht, 
giving an annual review of all theological works pub- 
lished in German, French, English, Dutch, etc., a work 


| 


clea (Pa | indispensable to the student in spite of its many 


ficiencies. 


(B. P.) 


Punshon, WiıLLiam Marley, LL.D., an eminent 
Wealevan Methodist minister, was born at Doncanter, 
Yorkshire, England, May 29, 1824. His home influ- 
ences were decidedly Methodistic, and at the age of 
seventeen he gave himself to Christ. He at once œn- 
scientiously devoted himself to a rigid course of self- 
culture and energetic usefulness, which he continoed 
until his death. In 1840 he removed to Sunderland, 
where he became an accredited local preacher. In 
1843 he began his preparation for the ministry, under 
that devoted missionary, Benjamin Clough, at Wool 
wich. He was accepted as a probationer by the con- 
ference in 1844, and went to the theological school at 
Richmond, but did not complete his course, as be was 
sent to Maidstone Circuit to supply a vacancy. In 
1845 he was appointed to the Whitehaven Circnit. In 
1867 he was appointed by the conference as its repre- 
sentative to the Canadian Conference, and also elected 
to its presidency. He arrived in America in 1868, and 
met the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Chicago the same vear, to which he was the 
representative of the Wesleyan Church. He visited 
the General Conference of 1872, and his speech before 
that body at that time was probably by far the best be 
ever delivered in America. The Wesleyan Church hon- 
ored him by making him president of the conference in 
1874. In 1875 he was appointed one of the secretaries 
of the Foreign Missionary Society, which position he 
held until his death, in London, April 14, 1881, Dr. Pun- 
shon was undoubtedly the greatest orator which the 
Wesleyan body of England has produced in this cen- 


PURCELL 


tury. He was by nature poetic, and his style was large- 
ly controlled by this tendency, highly ornate, with great 
beauty and variety of illustration. In early life his dis- 
courses were rhetorical rather than logical, but during 
the latter part of his career his efforts “ combined, as far 
as would be possible, the Ciceronian and Demosthenic 
styles.” These qualities, coupled with a wonderful voice 
and great personal maguetism, gave him a power over 
an audience which is seldom equalled. His character 
as a Christian was specially attractive. ‘A remarkable 
fact in the history of Mr. Punshon is that he displayed, 
in the important positions in which he was placed in 
later years, very great practical sagacity, and proved 
that a great semi-poetic orator may be a successful man 
of affairs.” He published several volumes of sermons 
and addresses, also one of poems. See Minutes of the 
_ British Conference, 1881, p. 36; (N. Y.) Christian Ad- 
vocate, April 21, 1881; also his Biography (Lond. 1881). 

Purcell, Joun Baptist, D.D., an eminent Roman 
Catholic prelate, was born of humble parents at Mallow, 
County Cork, Ireland, Feb. 26, 1800. In his eighteenth 
year he left his home for the United States, and in June, 
1820, entered Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, 
Md. After three years he received minor orders, and the 
following year was sent to France to complete his the- 
ological course at the seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. 
On May 21, 1826, he was ordained priest by archbishop 
Quelen in the Notre Dame cathedral. Immediately on 
his return to America he was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Mount St. Mary’s College, and in 1828 Re 
became president of it. On Oct. 18, 1833, he was con- 
secrated bishop of Cincinnati. By his unflagging zeal 
he saw his large diocese flourishing with its churches 
and charitable and religious foundations, In 1836 he 
had his great public debate, which lasted a week, with 
Alexander Campbell. In 1850 Cincinnati was made an 
archiepiscopal see, and Purcell and Hughes received 
the pallium together in the pope’s private chapel. 
Bishop Purcell died at St. Martin's, O., July 4, 1883, 
He was a man of great vigor, devotion, and labor, nat- 
arally generous and charitable. His latter vears were 
made unhappy by the memorable financial disaster 
which overtook him, and which caused him to retire 
some time before his death to a monastery. He left 
debts to the amount of one million of dollars. He pub- 
lished several volumes, chiefly sermons and biographiea, 
See Cuth. Annual, p. 34; Gilmour, Funeral Oration 
(N. Y. 1883). 

Purinton, Jesse M., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Coleraine, Mass., Aug. 12,1809. He united with 
the Church at the age of eleven, studied at Hamilton, 
N. Y., and was ordained in 1834. His pastorates were 
in bis native place; Arcade, N. Y.; Forestville and 
Mount Moriah, Pa., and at Morgantown, W. Va. For 
several years he was a missionary in north-western 
Virginia, and assisted pastors much in times of revival. 
He died at Morgantown, June 17, 1869. See Cathcart, 
Baptist Encyclop. p. 950. (J.C. S.) 

Purviance, Jams, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19, 1807. He was 
educated at St. Mary's College and at the U.S. Acad- 
emy at West Point, subsequently studied law, and 
gtaduated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1835. He was ordained an evangelist by the Presby- 
tery of Louisiana in 1837; served one year thereafter 
as stated supply at Baton Rouge; at Carmel, Miss., in 
1841, and pastor from 1846 to 1854. He was president 
of Oakland College from 1855 to 1860; resided at Car- 
rollton, La., from 1861 to 1862; at Natchez, Miss., in 
infirm health, from 1863 to 1871, and died there, July 
14 of the latter year. See Gen. Cat, of Princeton Theol. 
Sem. 1881, p. 90; Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. s. v. 


Pusey, Epwarp Bouverig, D.D., D.C.L., an emi- 
nent Anglican divine, son of the late Hon. Philip Bou- 
verie (half-brother of the first earl of Radnor ), who 
assumed the name of Pusey by royal license, was born 
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in 1800. He was educated at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, where he graduated with high honor in 1822, 
and the next year was elected to a fellowship in Oriel 
College. After studying in Germany for two years, he 
was appointed in 1828 regius professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford University, a position to which is attached a 
canonry in Christ Church, and he retained these offices 
until his death, Sept. 16, 1882. His connection with 
the Tracts for the Times, and the controversies grow- 
ing out of them, are detailed under Pusryis (q. v.). 
Dr. Pusey was a High-churchman of the purest morals 
and the stanchest orthodoxy, and also a scholar of no 
ordinary character. Besides his doctrinal writings, he 
published several exegetical works (on the minor proph- 
ets and Daniel), and a number of small volumes on 
Church-history. See his Life, by Bigg (Lond. 1883); 
Memorial Sermon, by Liddon (ibid. 1884). 


Puseyites, a term often applied to the High-Church 
party in the Anglican Church, from their adherence to 
the views of Dr. Edward Pusey (q. v.), but repudiated 
both by him and by them. 


Pushtu Version or THE Scriprures. By way 
of supplement we add here the following. The first 
attempt to produce a Pushtu version of Scripture seems 
to have been made by Dr. Leyden, who in 1811 fur- 
nished the corresponding committee of Calcutta with a 
translation of the gospels of Matthew and Mark. At 
his death the translation was continued by the Seram- 
pore missionaries, with the aid of some learned natives 
previously in the employ of Dr. Leyden. In 1819 the 
New Test. was published at Serampore, and in 1832 the 
Pentateuch and the historical books ofthe Old Test. 
were also issued there. Considering the circumstances 
under which these versions were made, they were very 
fair productions, in spite of their deficiencies, A need 
for a new translation was, however, felt more and more, 
and efforts were made in that direction. Previous to 
the mutiny in India, the gospel of John, translated by 
the Rev. R. Clark, and that of Luke, by captain Jamea, 
had been placed in the hands of the North India Aux- 
iliary Bible Society. But both were destroyed with the 
press at Agra, in 1857. Copies, however, were soon 
ready for publication, to which were added the gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, and the Acts as translated by 
the Rev. J. Lowenthal (q.v.). In 1864 the entire Pushtu 
New Test. was printed, the translation having been made 
by Mr. Lowenthal. He was not allowed to translate 
the Old Test. into the Pushtu. Before he had fairly 
entered upon the duty, he was killed, in 1864. The 
work of translating the Old Test. was taken up by the 
Rev. T. P. Hughes, of the Church Missionary Society, in 
1873, Besides Mr. Hughes, the Rev. T. J. L. Mayer, also 
of the Church Missionary Society, has been engaged in 
translating the Old Test., and, assisted by Quazi Abdur 
Rahman, he translated the Psalms, which were printed 
in 1881. From the report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for 1885 we learn that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in translation work, both in the Old 
and New Tests., and preparations are in progress for a 
revision of the New Test. The bishop of Lahore has 
arranged to have meetings of the revision committee 
in Kohat and at Murri, when it is hoped that the differ- 
ent translations will be harmonized under the guidance 
of the bishop. (B. P.) 


Putnam, ISRAEI. Warsurton, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister. was born at Danvers, Mass., Nov. 24, 
1786. He entered Harvard College in 1805, but left in 
his sophomore year, aud graduated from Dartmouth in 
1809. He began the study of law; in 1811 united with 
the Church in Salem, and not long: afterwards began 
the study of theology, graduating from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1814. In October of that year he 
preached at Brookfield and in various other places, and 
in January, 1815, accepted a call to the First Church in 
Portsmouth, N. H. Some time after he engaged in a 
controversy on Unitarianism with Dr. Nathan Parker, 


PUTO 
pastor of the South Parish Church in Portsmouth. 
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In| born April 5, 1796, at Sainte Croix, canton of Vaua, 
October, 1835, he was installed pastor of the Old Pil- | Switzerland. 


QUICHUAN VERSION 


He studied at Geneva, and in 1818 went 


grim Church, Middleborough, Mass., and continued in | to Saverdun, France, where he acted as an evangelist. 
that relation until his death, May 3, 1868. See Cong. | In 1819 he entered the services of the London Conti- 


Quarterly, 1868, p. 317. 


Puto ( Pooto, Pouto, or Poo-Teon-Shan) 
is a small rocky island off the eastern extremity of 
Chusan, coast of China. It is about geventy miles from 
the mainland, near Ningpo, in latitude 30° 25’ north, and 
longitude 122° 40’ east, and is about five miles long and 
from one to two broad. It is famous in the annals of 
Chinese Buddhism, as having been devoted to the re- 
ligious rites and services of that faith for more than a 
thousand vears. It has numerous shrines and temples, 


nental Society, and was ordained at London in 1821. 
He was pastor at Bayonne and Béarn, but most of his 
time he spent in missionary work at Boulogne sur-Mer, 
Vergailles, and Paris, Pyt died at the latter place, June 
24, 1835. Of his literary work we mention the revision 
of the New Test. into the French Basque, which he un- 
dertook at the instance of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. See Guers, Vie de Henri Pyt (Paris, 1850); 
A. de Montet, Dect. Biogr. de Geneve et de Vaud, ii, 344; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s v. 


and here Chinese Buddhism may be seen in its perfec- | (B P.) 


tion, its rites being carefully practiced in the great | 


temple. 


Pyreoum, a fire temple of the ancient Persians. It 
was simply an enclosure, in the centre of which was 
placed the sacred fire, and the building was so con- 
structed that the rays of the sun could not fall on this 
fire. The first pyræum was built by Zoroaster, at Balk, 
in Persia; and thence the sacred fire was conveyed to 
other fire-cemples both in Persia and India. See PAR- 
SEKS; ZOROASTER. 


Pyre (rupò, from rip, fre), the funeral pile of wood 
on which the ancient Greeks often burned the bodies 
of their dead. The body was placed upon the top with 
oils and perfumes, and in the heroic age it was custom- 
ary to burn animals and even slaves along with the 
corpee. When the body was consumed and the pyre 
burned down, the fire was extinguished by throwing 
wine upon it, and the bones were collected, washed with 
wine and oil, and placed in urns, 


Pyt, Henri, a Protestant theologian of France, was 


Pythia, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, who gave 
forth the oracular responses of the god. At first there 
was only one Pythia, but afterwards there were always 
two, who alternately took their seat upon the tripod. 
See ORACLE. 


Pythian Games, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks. They were celebrated on a 
plain in the neighborhood of Delphi in honor of Apoilo, 
Artemis, and Leto, and on one occasion they were held 
at Athens, They are said to have originated in a musi- 
cal contest, which consisted in singing a hymn in honor 
of Apollo, with an accompaniment on the cithara. The 
other exercises customary at the Grecian games were 
subsequently added. Originally they were celebrated at 
the end of every eighth year, but in the forty-eighth 
Olympiad they began to be held at the end of every 
fourth year, and were regularly observed down to the 
end of the fourth century. Lesser Pythian games were 
celebrated in many other places where Apollo was wor- 
shipped. See Ganes. 


Q. 


Quade, MıcHarL FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was bom July 28, 1682, at Zachau, 
Pomerania. He studied at Wittenberg and Greifs- 


| tessence 





of Meditation : — Divine Fancies, Digested into 
Epigrams, Meditations, and Observations : — Midnight 


| Meditations on Death :— Manual of Devotion :—Hiero- 


walkie; was in 1716 rector of the gymnasium at Stettin, | glyphics of the Life of Man :—The Enchiridion, contain- 


io Are- 
opayita Scriptieque eidem Suppositis ( Lreifswalde, 
1708):— De Apostasia a Lutherunismo ad Papismum 
AÆternum Exitiosa (1711):— De Vita Jude Apostoli 
(eod.):—De Ritu Veterum Vota Solvends et Nuncupands 
Variisque Votorum Generibus (1730). 
gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Quagutl Version oF THE SCRIPTURES. Qua- 


and died July 11, 1757. He wrote, De Dionysio 


See Déring, Le | 


| ing Institutions Divine und Moral. See Chalmers, Bieg. 
Dict. a, v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
S Ve 


| Quetsalcoatl, an idol or god of the Mexicans, par- 


ticularly worshipped by all persons concerned in traffic. 
Forty days before the feast of this god, the merchants 
purchased a well-shaved slave, who during that time 
represented the deity, spending his time in cancing aad 


gutl is the vernacular spoken by the Indians of Van- ; rejoicing, and on the day of the festival was sacrificed 
couver’s Island. From the report of the British and to the deity at midnight, his heart being first offered 
Foreign Bible Society for 1882 we leam that, at the re- | to the moon, and then laid before the idol. This deity 
quest of the Church Missionary Society, the gospel of , was worshipped under another name at Cholula, where 
Matthew, translated by the Rev. A. J. Hall, the only he was looked upon as the god of the air, the found- 
European who has studied the Quagutl, has been printed . er of the city, the institutor of penance, and the author 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The same | of sacrifices. He was represented sitting on a kind of 
society also published, in 1884. the gospel of John, pre- | pedestal, habited in a cloak ornamented with red crosses. 


pared likewise by Mr. Hall. (B. P.) 


Quarles, Francis, an eminent author and poet, 
was born at Stewards, near Rumford, Essex, England, 
in 1592. 
bridge, and Lincoln's Inn. He occupied various civil 
office until the rebellion of 1641 in Ireland, and he 
died Sept. 8, 1644. Quarles was a man of learning 
and ability, and the writer of many books in prose 
and verse, which are admirable for their moral and re- 
ligious character. The following are a few of his works: 
Emblems, in five books:— A Feast sor Worms, tn a 


He was educated at Christ's College, Cam- | 


His devotees drew blood from their tongues and ear to 
procure his favor; and before going to war sacrificed to 
him five boys and as many girls of three years of age. 


Quichuan Version oF tHe SCRIPTURES. Qui- 
chua was the predominant language of Peru during the 
sovereignty of the ancient Incas, [ft still prevails on 
the plateau of the Andes, from Quito to Santiago del 
Estero, and in some districts it is exclusively spoken. 
Before the vear 1880 the Quichuans were entirely with- 
out the word of God in their vernacular. At the re- 
quest of the Rev. F. N. Lett, the British and Foreign 


Poem ou the Mistory of Jonah :—Hadussah, or His- | Bible Society's agent for Buenos Ayres, the gospel of 
tory of Queen Esther :—The History of Samson:—Job | John was translated by the Rev. J. H. Gibbon-Spils- 
Militant, with Meditations Divine and Moral :—sSton’s | bury, of the South American Missionary Society, and 
Sonnets Sung by Solomon the King: — Ston’s Elegies | an edition of one thousand copies was published at 
Sung by Jeremy the Prophet : —Pantaologia, or the Quin- | the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
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This is the first portion of the word of God translated 
and published in the Quichuan. (B. P.) 

Quinby, Hosea, D.D., a Free-will Baptist minister, 
was born at Sandwich, N. H., Aug. 25, 1804. He was 
converted in 1824, and graduated from Waterville Col- 
lege, now Colby University, in 1832, He became prin- 
cipal of the Parsonsfield Seminary, Me., and having 
been ordained June 2, 1838, preached habitually during 
his nearly seven vears’ connection with the institution. 
He was one of the editors of the Morning Star, and 
began to write a history of the Free Baptist denomina- 
tion, which was published in part in the Quarterly 
Magazine. For a few years he was pastor and teacher 
at Meredith village, N. H. Upon the establishment 
of the Smithville Seminary, afterwards Lapham Insti- 
tute, in North Scituate, R. I., in 1846, he was appointed 
its principal, sre was very successful in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. Subsequently, as the seminary was 
greatly embarrassed financially, it was sold to Mr. 
Quinby, and carried on by him as a private enterprise 
for several vears, For thirty years he did double work 
as preacher and teacher, and may be said to have been 
the father of the educational interests of his denomina- 
tion. In January, 1855, he became, a second time, pastor 
of the church in Meredith, and resumed his work as a 
teacher. On Feb. 28, 1857, he entered upon his duties 
as pastor of the church in Pittsfield, N. H., at the same 
time having charge of a high-school in the village. 
His next settlements were at Lebanon, Me., in 1861, and 
Lake Village, N. H., in 1864. In 1868 he removed to 
Concord, and devoted himself to literary work, and to 
his duties as chaplain of the New Hampshire state 
prison, for several years. His last pastorates were at 
Nottingham, October, 1872; Pittsfield, January, 18765, 
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and Mellon Mills, in May, 1876, where he died, Oct. 11, 
1878. (J.C. S.) 

Quinet, EDGAR, a French philosophical writer, was 
born at Bourg, Bresse, Feb. 17, 1803. He studied at 
Paris and Heidelberg, was for some time professor at 
Lyons and Paris, and died at Versailles, March 27, 1875, 
He published, De la Grece Moderne dans ses Rapports 
avec [ Antiquité (1830) :— De T A venis des Religions :— De 
la Révolution et de la Philosophie :—Des la Vie de Jésus 
par Strauss (essays written for the Révue des Deuz- 
Mondes and Révue de Paris.. His treatise on the life 
of Jesus was translated into German by Kleine, 1839) : 
—Génie des Religions (1842): — L’Ultrumontanisme ou 
la Societé Moderne et l'Eglise (1843; Germ. transl., 
Leipsic, 1845 ): — Le Christianisme et la Révolution 
Française (1846) :—Philosophie de l Histoire de France 
(1855) :—Question Romaine devant [ Histoire (1867) :— 
La Création (1870, 2 vols.). His works were published 
in 11 vols, (1856-1870). See Chassin, Ædg. Quinet, sa 
Vie et son Œuvre ( Paris, 1859); Vinet, Littérature 
Franç. au Diz-Neuvieme Siècle; Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Quistorp, JoHANN Jacos, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Rostock, March 19, 1717. He 
pursued bis theological studies at tbe university of his 
native place, was in 1743 professor at Kiel, in 1747 court- 
preacher at Eutin, in 1754 professor at Rostock, and 
died Dec. 26, 1766. Besides several volumes of ser- 
mons, Quistorp published, De Christo Legem et Prophe- 
tas non Solvente, sed Implente ( Rostock, 1759 ):— De 
Sacris Pænitentiæ Victimis Jansenistarum (1760) :— De 
Recentissima Loci de Angelis Bonis ex Theologia Dog- 
matica Proscriptione Telleriana (1764). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


R. 
Rabbah (Josh. xv, 60) is conjectured by Lieut. ! and Peah, according to the Jerusalem Talmud (1777, 


Conder (Tent Work, ii, 839) to be the present Khurbet 
Rubba, laid down on the Ordnance Map at five miles 
northeast of Beit-Jibrin, and described in the accom- 
panying Memoirs (iii, 360) as consisting of “caves, cis- 
terns, and heaps of stones, ruined walls, bases of pillars 
and shafta much worn, two lintel stones with crosses, 
each messuring about seven feet by two and a half 
feet.” 


Rabbanism is the name of a school of Jewish doc- 
tors in Spain, which flourished for nine generations, 
covering the period from the beginning of the 11th 
century to the end of the 15th, after which they suc- 
ceeded to the Guons (q.v.). The founder of this school 
was rabbi Samuel Hallevi, surnamed Haragid, or the 
prince, who lived in 1027. The last of the line was 
rabbi Isaac Aboab, of Castile, who left that kingdom 
after the edict of banishment in 1492, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in Portugal. See Scuoous, HEBREW. 


Rabbath-Ammon. Some additional particulars 
respecting Ammdn are given by Merrill, East of the 
Jordan, p. 386 sq. 

Rabbith. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 237) thinks 
this may be the modern A rrabeh, which, however, does 
not lie “in the plain” of Esdraelon, but about two miles 
southwest of Dothan; while Lieut. Conder suggests 
(Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey, ii, 228) 

a small stone village lying about nine miles 
southwest of Beisan, and therefore entirely beyond the 
boundaries of Issachar. 

Rabe, Jonass Jacos, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Jan. 16, 1710, at Lindfluhr, near 
Wurzburg. He studied at Altdorf, was in 1741 deacon 
at Anspech, in 1764 archdeacon, in 1778 pastor and 
member of consistory, in 1790 general superintendent. 
Rabe died Feb. 12,1798. He is best known by his Ger- 
man translation of the Mishna (Anspach, 1760-638, 6 
parts), and by his translation of the treatises Berachoth 


1781). See First, Bib. Jud. iii, 127; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 212, 523, 524, 525; Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Racovian Catechism, a Socinian catechism 
which was published in Poland in the 17th century. It 
was prepared by Schmalz, a learned German Socinian 
who had settled in Poland, and by Moskovzewski, a 
learned and wealthy nobleman. It derived its name 
from being published at Racow, a little town in south- 
ern Poland, the seat of a famous Socinian school. The 
catechism was published in Polish and Latin, and after- 
wards translated into German and English. In 1652 the 
English parliament declared it to contain matters that 
are blasphemous, erroneous, and scandalous, and ordered 
“the sheriffs of London and Middlesex to seize all 
copies wherever they might be found, and cause them 
to be burned at the Old Exchange, London, and at the 
New Palace, Westminster.” A new English translation 
was published in 1817 by Abraham Rees, with a his- 
torical introduction. There was also a smaller cate- 
chism, drawn up by Schmalz in German, and first pub- 
lished in 1605. See CATECHISM; SOCINIANISM. 

Radha, in Hindi mythology, was the first wife of 
the god Krishna. She was afterwards adored as the 
goddess of love. 

Radulfus, a Scotch prelate, was consecrated bishop 
of the see of Brechin in 1202. He died in 1218. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 157. 

Radvulf, a Scotch prelate, was ordained bishop of 
the see of Galloway in 790. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 272. 

Rae, WILLIAM, a Scotch prelate, was made bishop 
of Glasgow in 1335, and died in 1867. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 244. 

Ragnarok (Divine twilight), in Norse mythology, 
is the final destruction of the world, which threatens 
the Scandinavian deities, the Asas, their treasures, their 
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creations, and also the earth and its inhabitants. The 
Edda gives the following description of it: 

“There will come a winter, called Fimbalweter, in 
which snow will fall from all sides, with a severe frost 
and rough winds, whereby the warmth of the sun will be 
destroyed. Three such winters will succeed each other 
without a summer intervening. Bot previous to these 
there will be three yeare of bloody war over the whole 
earth. Brothers will slay each other, and even parents 
will not spare their children. Then the wolf Skoll will 
devour the sun, another wolf, Hati, the moon. The stara 
will —— from the heavens, the earth will reel, the 
trees wil torn out by their roots, the mountains fall, 
and all chains and bands burst asunder. The Fenris- 
wolf will tear himself loose, the sea boi), because the Mid- 

ard - «nake will seek the shore. Then alao, the ship 

‘agifar will become loose. It is made out of the nails of 
human beings. The giant Hrymer is pilot. The wolf 
Fenris precedes it with open mouth. The Midgard- 
snake vomits poen, which contamiuates the air and the 
water. ln this tamnit the heavens will burst, and Mue- 

l's sons cume riding, led by Surtur, who is surrounded 
ve fire, and whose sword shines brighter than the sun. 

hen they ride over Bifrost (rainbow bridge) it will col- 
lapse. Muspel's eons will come to Fenris and the Mid- 

ard-spake. Loke, Hrymer, and all Hrymtusses will Join 
them. Muspel’s sona wil! have their own order of battle. 
Then Heimdal will blow into the Giallar horn and wake 
up all the s. Odin will ride to Mimer’s well to get 
advice for him and his. The ash-tree Ygdrasi] will full, 
and everything be full of fear in heaven and earth. The 
Asas will prepare themeelves with the Einheriars aud 
proceed to the plain. Before them will ride Odin with a 
folden helmet, a good armor, and the never Og spear 
( — He will battle agalust Fenris. Thor will ght 
at his side against the Midgard-snake. Freir will com- 
bat against Surtur, and will fall. The cause is the Jack 
of a good sword, which he gave to Skirner. The dog 
Gramr will tear himself loose, causing much misery. He 
will combat Tyr, and the two kill each other. Thor will 
slay the enake, but fall, pionne by the snake's venom. 
The wolf will devour Odin, but Vidar will rend open his 
jaw and pull Odiu out. After all thie, Surtur will throw 
fire and burn the whole earth. But then there shall arise 
out of the sea a beautiful green earth, in which corn will 

row. Vidar and Vali will live ou the Ida-plain where 
formerly Asgard Jay. There Thor's sons also, Magni and 
Modi, will appear with the hammer, Midlner. Hddur, Bal- 
dur, and Hel will also be there. There will likewise be 
two hnman beings, Lif and Lifthrasir, who will become 
the progenitors o the new race of men.” 


Rait, Jony, D.D., a Scotch prelate, was bishop of 
the see of Aberdeen in 1851. He died in 1855. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 111. 


Raith, BALTHASAR, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Oct. 8, 1616. He studied at Tübingen, 
was there in 1656 professor of theology, and died Dec. 
5, 1683, doctor of theology. He wrote, Questionum 
Anti-Judatcarum Trias de Messia (Tübingen, 1667) :— 
Vadum Talmudicum Quoad Priora Capita Testatum 
(1658) :—De Proselytismo Judaico - Christiano (1666). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. s. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rajmahali Version or tHe ScrIiPTURES, See 
PAHARL 


Rakkon is thought by Lieut. Conder (Memoirs to 
Ordnance Survey, ii, 263) to be identical with the pres- 
ent Tell er-Rekkeit, close to the Aujeh (supposed to rep- 
resent Mejarkon), and five and a half miles along the 
shore north of Joppa, where “ cisterns and traces of ruins 
are said to exist under the sand” (ibid. p. 275). Tristram 
strangely says (Bible Places, p. 51), “ Mejarkon and 
Rakkon have recently been identified with Oyun Kara, 
in the plain of Sharon, three miles south-east of Joppa.” 
See RAMATH-LEHIL. 


Raleigh, ALExanpEk, D.D., an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Castle Douglas, Jan. 3, 1817, 
and removed to Liverpool in his youth. He was edu- 
cated at the Blackburn Theological Academy, which 
became, during his course, Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege. In 1844 he went to Greenock as pastor of the 
Congregational Church, and there labored until com- 
pelled by declining health to resign. In 1850 he became 
pastor at Rotherham, and in 1855 of the Elgin Place 
Church, Glasgow. in 1859 he accepted an invitation 
from the Church at Hare Court, for which the new 
chapel at Canonbury had then just been built. The 
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church was greatly blessed under his labors. From a 
very small number, it was increased to nearly one thou- 
sand members. Other churches were established in the 
neighborhood, and, for a time, a joint pastorate was ar- 
ranged with Stamford Hill. His last pastorate was at 
Kensington, begun in 1875, and continued until his 
death, April 19, 1880. “The work of Dr. Raleigh was 
of exceptional quality and power, and entered largely 
into the religious life of the churches. Few ministries 
have been more fruitful. His preaching was remark- 
able for the freshness, vigor, beauty, and felicity of his 
thought and style, but especially fur the unwavering 
belief and fervid affection with which he held and set 
forth the great evangelical truths” of the gospel. He 
published four volumes of sermons, entitled, Quiet Rest- 
tng- Places :—The Story of Jonah :—The Little Sancta- 
ary:—The Story of Esther. His widow has published 
the posthumous volume, The Way to the City. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1881, p. 887. 

Ralph or Escvurrs, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
eminent for his literary attainments and for his sur- 
passing affabilitv. The year of his birth is unknown 
He was yet very young when he joined his father at 
St. Martins and became a monk in 1079. In 1089 he 
served the offices of sub-prior and prior, and in the same 
year was elected abbot. He remained abbot of Séez, 
France, for sixteen years. He became bishop of Roches- 
ter in 1108, and was elected to the see of Canterbury 
April 26, 1114, where he remained until his death, Oct. 
20, 1122. See Hook, Lires of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, ii, 278 aq. 

Ralston, James Grikk, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Chester County, Pa., Dec. 28, 1815. 
He graduated from Washington College in 1838, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1842, having 
been licensed meanwhile as a preacher. On account 
of his weak lungs he was engaged in teaching most of 
his life, but organized a church at Conshohocken, near 
Philadelphia, in 1845, and the same year founded the 
Oakland Female Institute at Norristown, Pa., of which 
he continued the head, with a period of intermission 
(1874-77), uutil his death, Nov. 10, 1880. See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p.61; Nevin, Presb. 
Encyclop. 8. v. 

Ramah or Asner. The Ordnance Map exhibits 
no name corresponding to this in the required locality 
except Khurbet Ritmeh, which lies six miles and a half 
from the shore, between Ez-Zib (Ecdippa) and Ras en- 
Nakurah, and is described in the accompanying Memoirs 
(1, 180) as “ heaps of scattered stones; a few cisterns” 

Ramah or Benyamin. Er-Ram lies five miles 
north of Jerusalem, and is “a small village in a cov- 
spicuous position on the top of a high white hill, with 
olives. It has a well to the south. . . . The houses are 
of stone, partly built from old materials” (Afemoirs to 
Ordnance Survey, iii, 13). The remains in the vicinity 
are described (ibid. p. 155). 

Ramah or Napuraui. Er-Ramiek lies seven miles 
and a quarter south-west of Safed, and is described in 
the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (i, 
202) as “a small stone village, containing about one 
hundred and fifty Moslems, situated on a hill-top in a 
valley, with a few figs, olives, and arable land; the val- 
lev to the west turns into a swamp in the winter, owing 
to its having no drainage; there are cisterns and a large 
pool for water supply.” “There are several large sar- 
cophagi round this village, and one olive-press™ (ibid. 
p. 255). (See illustration on p. 791.) 

Ramath-lehi. For this Lieut. Conder suggests 
(Tent Work, i, 277) Aytn Kéra, a name, he says, some- 
times given to the springs Ayam Abu- Mehkarib, on the 
slope of a low hill, seven miles from Beit Atab, a little 
way (three miles and a half) north-west of Zoreah; 
and this he thinks represents the ancient En hak-Kore. 


Ramath-mispeh is conjecturally located by Tris 
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tram ( Bibl 
Places, p- 226 ) 
at Tibneh, a little 
west of Jebel Ajlûn, 
the northerly crest of Gil- 
ead. “It is the most con- 
spicuous site in the district, a 
fine natural fortress on an isolated 
round mamelon-shaped hill, rising above 
the wide plateau, and commanding a 
magnificent view of western Palestine. 
Merrill argues at length (Fast of the 
Jordan, p. 365 sq.) for its identity with 
Kulat er-Rubad, a few miles south of the 
above spot. 


Ramath-negeb is regarded by Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 17) as probably the present “ Kurmeh, south- 
west of Dhullam, where alone for many miles water is 
always to be found in plenty, and where the ravine is 
croased by a strong dam to retain it. The walls of a 
fortified town are yet clearly to be traced, with exten- 
sive ruins, and it is at the head of the most frequented 
pass into Palestine from the south-east.” 


Ramathaim-zophim. Lieut. Conder is inclined 
(Tent Work, ii, 116) to identify this with Ram Allah, 
east of Beth-horon, on the west slope of Mt. Ephraim, 
overlooking the maritime plain but he admits that the 
connections are very much disputed. 


Rambach, Friedrich Eberhard, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Pfullendorf, near 
Gotha, Aug. 24, 1708. He studied at Halle, was in 
1730 teacher there, in 1734 deacon, in 1736 preacher 
at Teupitz, in 1740 deacon at Halle, in 1766 member 
of the upper consistory at Breslau, and died in 1775. 
Rambach is best known as translator of the works of 
Sherlock, Roques, Lenfant, Bentley, Saurin, Chatelain, 
Serces, Doddridge, Kidder, Stackhouse, Watt, Sarpi, 
and others. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 250, 438, 
607, 667, 678, 683; ii, 29; Plitt-Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. 
s. v. (BP.) 


Rambach, Johann Jacob, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born March 7, 1787. He studied at Halle, 
was in 1760 rector at Magdeburg, in 1765 at Quedlin- 
burg, in 1774 first preacher there, in 1786 pastor at 
Hambarg, and died Aug. 6, 1818. He wrote, De Adia- 
phoris tn Utroque Sacramento Obviis (Halle, 1758) :— 
Fie Acttonibus Prophetarum Symbolicis (Magdeburg, 
1760), besides a number of sermons. See Döring, Die 
deutschen Kanzelredner, p. 306-315. (B. P.) 
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(From Thomeon’s Central Palestine and Phos- 
nicia.) 


Ramoth-Gilead. Dr. Merrill strongly urges the 
claims of Jerash as the site of this place (East of the 
Jordan, p. 284 sq.), but Tristram (Bible Places, p. 887) 
adheres to es-Sult, 


Ramsay, Epwarp BANNERMANS, LL.D., a Scottish 
clergyman and author, was born at Balmain, Kincar- 
dineshire, Jan. 31, 1793, and graduated from St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1815. He took orders in the 
Church of England, and was a curate in Somersetshire 
for seven years. In 1830 he became minister of St. 
John’s, Edinburgh, and in 1841 dean of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. He died at Edinburgh, 
Dec. 27, 1872. His publications include, a Manual of 
Catechettcul Instruction (6th ed. Edinburgh, 1851; 9th 
ed. 1863) : — Sermons for Advent (1850) : — Scripture 
Doctrine of the Eucharist (1858) :— Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character (eod.): — Diversities of 
Christian Character Illustrated tn the Lives of the Four 
Great Apostles (eod.):— Present State of our Canon 
Law Considered (1859):— Christian Life (1862) :— 
Episcopal Church of Scotland (eod.):—Two Lectures 
on Handel (eod.) :—Christian Responsibility (1864) :— 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D.: a Biographical Notice (1867): 
— Pulpit Table-talk (1868), and other works, See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Ramsey, James (!), a Scotch prelate, was rector 
of Hamilton, and in 1670 was made dean of Glasgow, 
He was preferred to the see of Dunblane and to the 
archiepiscopal see of Glasgow. In May, 1684, he was 
translated from Dunblane to Ross, and here he con- 
tinued until the abolition of episcopacy in Scotland in 
1688. Hedied at Edinburgh, Oct. 22, 1696. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 204. 


Ramsey, James (2), D.D., an Associate minister, 
was born in Lancaster County, Pa., March 22,1771. It 
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is supposed that he commenced his classical studies | 1743. In 1749 he was preacher at Beerwalde, Alten- 
under his minister, Dr. Anderson, when twenty - five | burg, and died April 18, 1774. He is the author of, 
years of age. He was licensed at Buffalo, N. Y., by | Acta Lipsiensium Academica (Leipsic, 1723-24, 15 parts): 
the Presbytery of Chartiers, in 1803; ordained and in- | — Leben und Thaten Pabst Benedict XIV. ( Hamburg, 
stalled pastor of the congregation of Chartiers, Sept. 4, | 1743) :—Corpus Doctrine Evangelico-Lutherune (Leip- 
1805, and in 1821 was closen professor in the Western | sic, 1754-56):— Commentatio Philologica de Amicis 
Seminary, to which office was added the professorship ' Sponsi ad Joh, sii, 29 (1758) :-—Deutliche Erklärung des 
of Hebrew in Jefferson College. In 1842 he resigned | iz. x. und zi. Capitels der Epistel Pauli an die Romer 








his professorship and continued his duties as pastor. | (1760), etc. See Döring, Die gelekrten Theologen 
He died March 6, 1855. See Sprague, Annals of the | Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 
Amer, Pulpit, IX, iii, 77. 694, 857. (B. P.) 

Ramsey, Peter de, a Scotch prelate, was ſormer- Rapheleng, Fraxcis, a famous Dutch Hebraist, 
ly a monk of Arbroath, but was bishop of Aberdeen in | was born at Lanoy, near Ryssel, Feb, 27, 1539, and died 
— He died in 1256. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, | at rT g 1597, — py yeaa sa 
p. 107. ma atce libellus (printed in ntwerp Poly- 

Randall, Benjamin, the founder of the Free-will ; glot, 1569-72) :— Compendium Thesauri Santis Pagnini 
Baptista, was born in 1749, and converted under the | Léague — —— aia piere a — 
preaching of Whitefield. He joined the Baptists, but | ‘tones ta cam Bibliorum araphrasim in 
in 1779 was silenced for holding Arminian views re- | Antwerp Polyglot), and published the Syriac New Test. 
specting the atonement and the will, He was never- in Hebrew letters (1575). See Farst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
theless ordained at Durham, N. H. in 1780, by a party | 183, Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 122; Lichten- 
of seceders, and disseminated his opinions so success- | berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. “ Ravien- 
fully that in 1781 he was joined by a company who, in | ghien.” i P.) 

1751, had seceded on similar nds in North Carolina, Ra t, FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
called “Separate Baptists,” are thus the Church now aang ae born Jan. 26, 1615, at Reichenbach, Silesia. 
called Free Baptists was formed. Randall died in 1808. He studied at Leipsic, was there professor in 1651, and 

Randall, David Austin, D.D., a Baptist minis- | died Dec. 27, 1676, doctor of theology. He wrote, Oò- 
ter, was born at Colchester, Conn., Jan. 14, 1818. He | servationes òn Epistolas ad Titum ef Coloss. : —Theologia 
united with the Church in 1827; removed west, and | 4phoristica Sancti Joannis : — De Inspiratsone Divina : 
was licensed to preach June 80, 1888; was ordained at ; —De Peccato Origtnis:—De Gratia Justificationis ad 
Richfield, O.. December, 1889, where he was pastor of | Y ich. vió, 18-20 :—De Christo Sacerdote Novi Testa- 
the Church for five years, during which period he edited menti ud Hebr. iz, 24-26. J. B. Carpzov published Rap- 
a Washingtonian paper, and was an earnest advocate | polt's Scripta Theologica et E-xegetica (1695). See Wi- 
of temperance, He removed to Columbus in 1845, and , ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 510; Jöcher, A ligemeines 
became one of the editors of the Journal and Messenger. Gelehrten- Lexikon, — P.) By 
From 1850 to 1855 he was pastor of the Church at Co- Rarotongan ON OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
lumbus, then spent several years abroad, and on his re- , way of supplement, we add that a revised edition of the 
turn published a volume entitled The Handwriting of | Rarotongan Bible was printed at London in 1872. The 
God in Egypt, Sinai, and the Holy Land. For six years | revision was undertaken by the Rev. R. W. E. Krause, 
Dr. Randall was corresponding secretary of the Ohio | who returned to Europe on account of illness, The 
1884, Ber Cathoart, Haptia Encylop p. 955." (J.C. ' wherever it wan pomibles fr the foreign words whic 

. theart, est e e eC. wherever it was possibile, for the foreign w w 

Randall, Oo a DD. a Protestant | bad been used to a large extent in the version in tbe 
Episcopal minister, was born at Warren, R. I., Nov. 28, | first instance. In this labor Mr. Krause was aided by 
1810. He graduated from Brown University in 1885, ; the advice and suggestions of the Rev. G. Gill, who hed 
and from the General ‘Theological Seminary in New ,' complete the latter portion, owing to the alarm- 
York in 1838, Soon after he became rector of the ing and serious illness of the original reviser. From 
Church ey the — r all — where he | eae = Wr Galan a 
remained six years, and then removed to Boston to : s i t 
take charge of the newly constituted Church of the had forty years' experience of the South Sea, is now en- 
Messiah, where he continued from 1844 to 1866. Dur- | gaged for the Bible Society Committee on a thorough 
ing most of this time he was the editor of the Christian | Tevision of the Rarotongan Bible, and from the report 
Witness, the leading organ of the Episcopal Church in | for 1885 we see that the reviser has reached the close 
New England. He was chosen, in the fall of 1865, mis- | of the New Test. (B. P.) f f i 
sionary bishop of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mex- Rask, Erasmus, a Danish Orientaliet, was bom 
ico, and performed the duties of that office most faith- Nov. 22, 1807, and died Nov. 14, 1882, at Copenhagen, 
fully for seven years, He died at Denver, Col, Sept. professor. He is the author of, Der ueldeste hebraiske 

28, 1878. Bishop Randall published several sermons Aay nS — —— — — bearbejdet 
and tracts. og Jorsynet et Aart over Para Copenhages, 
Randolph, Joux, D.D., a bishop in the Church of 1828; Germ. transl. by Mobnike, Leipsic, 1886) :— Ueber 
England, was born in 1749. He was the son of Dr, das Aller und die Echtheit der Zend- Sprache (Germ. 
Thomas Randolph, president of Corpus Christi Col- transl. by Hagen, Berlin, 1826). See Winer, Handbuch 
lege, Oxford, at which college John was educated. der theol. Lit. i, 168, 520; Zuchold, Hibl. Theol. a v.; 
After occupying different academical posts and ecclesi- | Furst, Bibl. Jud. s. v. (B. P.) ; 
astical preferments, he was, in 1790, raised to the see Rathlef, Erxst Lupwie, a Lotheran theologian 
of Oxford, translated to that of Bangor in 1807, and of Germany, was born in 1709, and died April 19, 1768, 
thence to London in 1811. He performed with zeal and superintendent at Nienburg, in the county of Hoya 
assiduity the duties of his function, and died July 28, He wrote, De Simulacro Nebucudnezaris A ureo, ad Dun 
1813. His publications were chiefly occasional sermons iii, 1 (Helmsatadt, 1780) :—De Corpore Mosis ad Epis. 
and charges, and a Latin preelection on the study of the Juda viii (Hanover, 1788):—De Maccabeis Sacrorum 
Ore language. See (Lond.) Annual Register, 1813, | — es een — — — 
p. 120. _ Autographorum olicorw S Döring, 
Ranft, MıcnarL, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- Diegelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. ; Winer, Hand- 
many, was born Sept. 9, 1700. He studied at Leipsic, buck der theol. Lit. i, 78, 416, 432, 567; Furst, Bibl Jud. 
was in 1726 assistant preacher to his father at Droysig, iii, 138 sq. (B. P.) 
in 1729 deacon at Nebra, and succeeded his father in. Ratisbonne, ALronso Maru, head of the Roman 
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Catholic religious Society of Zion, at Jerusalem, was 
born at Strasburg, of a respectable Jewish family, his 
father being the president of the Israelitish Consistory. 
According to the Notizia sulla sua Conversione (Venice, 
1842), Ratisbonne owed his conversion to the appari- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, which took place at Rome, Jan. 
20, 1842, in the Church of San Andrea delle Fratte. He 
became henceforth the devotee of the Virgin, and desired 
to bury himself forever in a monastery, and to retain in 
his own breast the secret of the mysterious vision with 
which he was favored. But be was led to publish what 
he had seen, for the good of others, and was for some 
time subsequently the lion of the day. The general 
of the Jesuits came to visit him, and he was even pre- 
sented to the pope. In honor of the auspicious event, a 
three days’ annual festival was appointed to be held in 
the Church of San Andrea delle Fratte. Ratisbonne 
died May 6, 1884. (B. P.) 

Rattoone, Euan D., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, graduated from the College of New Jer- 
sey in 1787; was ordained deacon, Jan. 10, 1790; soon 
after took charge of St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
in 1792 became professor in Columbia College of Latin 
and Greek, and in 1794 was made professor of Grecian 
and Roman antiquities; resigned in 1797 to assume the 
rectorship of Grace Church, Jamaica, L., 1. in which 
position he remained until April, 1802, when he became 
associate - rector of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 
A few years after he resigned this charge, and Trinity 
Church, in the same city, was built for him, where he 
ministered until the fall of 1809, when he left Baltimore 
for Charleston, S. C., having been selected president of 
the Charleston College. His death occurred there in 
the summer of 1810, of yellow fever. He was an ac- 
cumplished scholar, and an eloquent preacher. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 265. 

Ritze, JoHann GorrTLIEB, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who died at Zittau, Sept. 29, 1839, teacher 
at the gymnasium, was the author of, Die 
Priactpien der Schrifterkldrung (Leipsic, 1824) :— Be- 
trachtungen über die kantische Religi re innerhalb 
der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft (Chemnitz, 1794) :— 
Erlauterung einiger Hauptpunkte in Schleiermacher's 
Glaubenslehre (Leipsic, 1828) :—Ansichten von dem Na- 
turlichen und Uebernatiirlichen in der christl. Religion 
(1803) :— Die Nothwendigkett den Rationuliemus und 
sein Verhdltnsss sur christlichen Offenbarung zu prüfen 
(Zittau, 1884) :— Das Suchen nach Wahrheit (1823), etc. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 108, 284, 805, 866, 
(B. ly 405, 481, 505; ii, 238; Zachold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. 

.) 

Rau, SesBacpvs, a Dutch Orientalist, who died in 
1810 at Utrecht, professor, was the author of, Ezercita- 
tiones Philologice ad Hubigantii Prolegomena (Leyden, 
1785) -— Diatribe de Epulo Funebri Gentibus Dando, 
Ies. xxv, 6-8 (Utrecht, 1747). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
134; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i,94,218,227. (B. P.) 

Raulston, Joux, a Scotch prelate, was first reetor 
of Cambuslang and sacrist of Glasgow, next provost 
of Bothwell, and then dean of Dunkeld. In 1444 he 
was preferred to be royal secretary, and in 1447 keeper 
of the privy seal. He was consecrated bishop of the 
see of Dunkeld, April 4, 1448. In 1449 he was consti- 
tuted lord high-treasurer. In 1451 he was employed 
in an embassy to England. He died in 1452. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 88. 

Rausch, Emr Friepricn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who died Sept. 28, 1884, at Rengshausen, 
Heese, was the author of, Zeugnisse von Christo dem 

i (Cassel, 1887; 2d ed. 1852) :— Christliche 
Predigten zum Vorlesen in der Kirche, und zur häuslichen 
Erbauuag (1840) :— Handbuch bei dem Katechismus- 
Unterricht (1855) :—Die Herrlichkeit des Herrn (1866) : 
— Dú i augsburger Confession erläutert 
(Dresden, 1872). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
ii, 108; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 
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Raymond, Joun Howarp, LL.D., an eminent 
Baptist educator, was born in New York city, March 7, 
1814. He entered Columbia College when he was but 
fourteen years of age, where he remained unti! nearly 
the close of the junior year, when he was “suspended,” 
and, as he always admitted, justly. Subsequently he 
went to Union College, Schenectady, where, in 1882, he 
graduated with high honors, On leaving college he 
studied law for two years in New York and New Ha- 
ven, When he became a Christian, he pursued his 
theological studies at the Hamilton Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1838, and was licensed to 
preach. For ten years (1840-50) he was professor of 
rhetoric and English literature in Madison University, 
and filled the same chair in Rochester University from 
1851 to 1855, when he was elected president of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., and held that 
position until his election, in 1864, to the presidency of 
Vassar College. He died at Poughkeepsie, Aug. 14, 
1878. See Dr. Edward Lathrop, in The Baptist Week- 
ly, Aug. 22, 1878. (J. C.S.) 

Raynald, Oprricn. See Rian. 

Read, Tuomas, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Maryland in March, 1746. He was educated 
at the old Academy of Philadelphia, in 1768 received 
license to preach, and began bis ministry at Drawyer's 
Creek, Del.; in 1772 he was installed as the pastor; 
and in 1798 accepted a call from the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church of Wilmington. He resigned this pastoral 
charge in 1817, and died July 14, 1828, See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 801. 

Reccoard, Gotrnetr CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Wemigerode, March 
18, 1785, and died at Königsberg, Oct. 8, 1798, doctor 
and professor of theology. He wrote, De Neomenia 
Judworum Paschali : —De Fugu Infantis Jesu in £gyp- 
tum. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 155; Furst, 
Bibl, Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Recchi, Immanuet Hayim, a Jewish author of 
Ferrara, who died at Leghorn in 1743, is tbe author of 
IWIN MWIN, a treatise on the structure of the taber- 
nacle, the holy vessels, etc. (Venice, 1716) :—ji°¥ MIM, 
a cabalistic commentary on the Psalms (Leghorn, 1742) : 
—IYF 117, a commentary on the Mishna (Amster- 
dam, 1781), etc. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 


Rechenberg, Anam, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Sept. 7, 1642, at Leipedorf, Saxony. 
He studied at Leipsic, where he began his academi- 
cal career in 1666. In 1677 he was professor of lan- 
guages, and in 1678 commenced his theological lectures, 
In 1699 he was doctor of theology, and died Oct. 22, 
1721. He published, Athenagore Apologia pro Chri- 
stianis (Leipsic, 1684) : — Athenagorw Liber de Resur- 
rectione Mortuorum (eod.) :—A thenagore Opera Grace 
et Latine cum Animadversionibus (1688) :—Novum Te- 
stamentum Græcum cum Prafatione et Libris Paralle- 
lis (1691, 1702, 1709):— De Justitia Dei Ultrice (1699): 
—Augustini Enchiridion ud Laurentium cum Prafatione 
de Studio Theologico (1705) :— Exercitationes tn Novum 
Testamentum, Historiam Ecclesiasticam et Literariam 
Varii Arguments (1707; 2d ed. 1714) -— Hierolexicon 
Reale, hoc est Biblio-Theologicum et Historico-Ecclesi- 
asticum (1714):—De Theologia et Philosophia Pugna 
Apparente (1717). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 821, 446, 533, 884, 903; Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- 
gen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Reclam, PETER CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, a Protes- 
tant theologian, was born at Magdeburg, March 16, 
1741. In 1765 he was catechist, and in 1768 preacher 
of the French congregation at Berlin. He died Jan. 
22,1789. He published, Mémoires pour Servir à T His- 
toire des Refugiés Français dans les Etats du Roi à Ber- 
lin (1782-94, 8 vols.) :— Mémoire Historique sur la 
Fondation des Colonies Françaises dans les Etuts du 
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Roi (1785): — Pensées Philosophiques sur la Religion | scholar. His character was most exemplary. See 


(eod.) :—Sermons sur Divers Textes de l Écriture Sainte 
(1790, 2 vols.). See Döring, Die gelehtten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rectoral View or THK ATONEMENT is a phrase 
expressive of the aspect of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
upon the cross as it bears upon the divine government. 
While the reconciliation of legal justice with pardoning 
mercy is indeed thus beaatifully exemplified, yet it is 
a very partial representation of the atonement which 
would make this the final cause or constraining pur- 
pose of it. “That God may be just and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth on Christ” is truly an 
important result of the vicarious redemption by the 
Saviour, but to put it forth as the one grand motive or 
impulse in the divine mind is to reduce the scheme of 
salvation to a mere piece of governmental policy, the 
retrievement of an original blunder, an expedient to 
remedy a constitutional defect in the divine plan. 
The atonement would have been equally necessary and 
equally efficacious had Adam been the sole erring or 
even the sole intelligent creature in the universe. It 
was required by the nature of God himself, and is de- 
manded as a full theodicy by the moral sense of the 
sinner likewise, who is thus “ without excuse.” Neither 
the prophvlactic nor the curative, the coercive nor the 
punitive, ends of government are normally involved in 
it, and except as an exhibition of infinite and sovereign 
love it is logically abortive. See ATonEmENT, THE- 
OR? OF. 


Redepenning, Ernst Rupovyr, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Stettin, May 24, 1810. 
He studied at Berlin and Bonn, and commenced his 
academical career at the latter place. In 1836 he 
was professor there, and in 1889 went to Gottingen, 
where, in connection with his professorship, he acted 
as university - preacher. In 1855 he was called as 
superintendent to Ilfeld, and died March 27, 1888. He 
is the editor of Origenis de Principiis (Leipsic, 1836), 
and the author of, Origines. Eine Darstelluug seines 
Lebens und seiner Lehre (Bonn, 1841-46, 2 vols.) :— 
Vorschläge und leitende Gedanken zu einer Kirchenord- 
nung für das protestantische Deutschland (Göttingen, 
1848 ) : — Umrisse und Bestandtheile einer kirchlichen 
Lehrordaung (1849 ):— Christliche Wahrheiten fiir 
unsere Zeit (1850). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. a. v. 
(B. P.) 

Redslob, Gustav Monrrrtz, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born May 21, 1804. In 1885 he was 
professor of philosophy at Leipsic, in 1841 professor of 
Biblical philology at Hamburg, and died Feb, 28, 1882, 
doctor of philosophy and theology. He published, De 
Particula Hebruicæ “D Origine et Indole (Leipsic, 1885) : 
— De Hebrais Obstetricantibus Commentatio (eod.) :— 
Die Leviruts- Ehe bei den Hebrdern (1836) :— Der Regriff 
des Nabi bei den Hebrdern (1889) :—Sprachliche Ab- 
handlungen zur Theologie (1840):— Die Integrität der 
Stelle Hosea vii, 4-10 in Frage gestelt (Hamburg, 1848) : 
— Die alttestamentlichen Namen der Bevõikerung des 
wirklichen und idealen Ieraelitenstaates etymologisch 
betrachtet (1846) :— Der Schipfungs-A polog Gen, ii, 4-116, 
24 ausführlich erläutert (eod.), etc. See Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. a v. (B. P.) 

Rees, Greorcr, D.D., a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born near Brynberian, Pembrokeshire, 
in 1797, of eminently pious parents. He joined the 
Church in 1813, and soon began preaching. He re- 
ceived his ministerial education at the Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College, and, on. completing his course, 
taught and preached for some time in the English 
portion of Pembrokeshire. Thence he removed to 
Fishguard, where, with great efficiency, he conducted 
a grammar-school forty-three years. In 1835 he mas 


ordained pastor at Gideon. His last five years were 


(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1871, p. 838. 

Reese, Dante. C., D.D., one of the four brothers 
who became distinguished ministers in the Methodist 
Protestant Church, was born at Baltimore, Md., Feb. 
17, 1810. He was converted in his fourteenth year, 
and in 1830 became an itinerant minister in the Mary- 
land Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
in which he soon took a prominent position. For years 
he filled the onerous duties of conference steward, was 
repeatedly elected a representative to the General Caon- 
ference, and was a member of the convention which 
met at Montgomery, Ala., in 1867. From 1871 to 1873 
he was president of the Maryland Annual Conference, 
and for forty-four years faithfully served the Church as 
an itinerant minister. In 1875, on account of feeble 
health, he was granted a superannuated relation, and 
died April 23, 1877. See Cobhauer, Founders of the 
Meth. Prot. Church, p. 308. 

Reeves, WiıLLia{s, D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, was born in Kent, England, 
Dec. 5, 1802. His parents being poor, his early edu- 
cation was limited. He was converted ar. the age of 
twenty-three, and united with the Church. Landing 
in America about the time of the organization of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, he united with the Ohio 
Conference at its first session. In 1888, at the forma- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Conference, he became one of its 
members, and was frequently its president. At various 
times he was elected delegate to the general conferences 
and conventions of the Methodist Protestant Church. 
He died April 20, 1871. See Cobhauer, Founders of the 
Meth. Prot. Church, p. 487. 

Reformers is a term usually applied in a religious 
sense to those who were most prominent in bringing 
about the great reformation of the 16th century. The 
principal of these were Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melanchthon, Ecolampadius, Bucer, Beza, Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, and John Knox. There are also 
many others who are fairly entitled to be called reformera. 

Regalia Petri (the royalties of Peter) are regarded 
by Roman Catholics as belonging to the pope in his 
capacity of sovereign monarch of the universal Charch. 
This claim to royal prerogative is founded on canon 
law, and has been asserted by the popes with more or 
less stringency since the 7th century. Among these 
claims are the following: “To be superior to the whole 
Church, and to its representative, a general council; to 
call general councils at his pleasure, all bishops being 
obliged to attend his sammons; to preside in general 
synods, so as to propose matter for discussion ; to pro- 
mote, obstruct, or overrule the debates; to confirm or 
invalidate their decisions; to define points of doctrine; 
to decide controversies authoritatively, so that none 
may contest or dissent from his judgment; to enact, 
establish, abrogate, suspend, or dispense with ecclesias- 
tical laws and canons; to relax or do away with eccle- 
siastical censures by indulgences, pardons, etc. ; to dis- 
pense with the obligations of promises, vows, oaths, 
legal obligations, etc.; to be the fountain of all pastoral 
jurisdiction and dignity; to constitute, confirm, judge, 
censure, suspend, depose, remove, restore, and reconcile 
bishops; to exempt colleges and monasteries from the 
jurisdiction of their bishops and ordinary superiors; to 
judge all persons in spiritual causes by calling them to 
his presence, delegating judges, and reserving to him- 
self a final, irrevocable judgment; to receive appeals 
from all ecclesiastical judicatories, and reverse or con- 
firm their sentences; to be accountable to no one for 
his acts; to erect, transfer, and abolish episcopal sees; 
to exact oaths of obedience from the clergy; to found 
religious orders; to summon and commission soldiers by 
crusade to fight against infidels or persecute heretics.” 


Reginald (1), a Scotch prelate, was a Norwegian, 


spent in confinement from paralysis. He died Aug. 31, | and bishop of the Isles about 1181. See Keith, Scot- 
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Reginald (2), a Scotch prelate, was consecrated 
bishop of the Isles in 1217. He died about 1225. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 299. 

Regino, born at Altrip on the Rhine, near Spires, 
was a monk in the monastery of Prüm, and elected 
abbot there in 892. In 899 he resigned his position 
and went to Treves, where archbishop Ratbod made 
him head of the monastery of St. Martin. Regino died 
in 915. He is the author of, Libri duo de Ecclesiasticis 
Disciplinis et Religione Christiana (best edition by Was- 
serschleben, Leipsic, 1840) :— De Harmonica Institutione 
(printed in Coussemaker’s Scriptores de Musica Medii 
vi, Paris, 1867, ii, 1-78). But his greatest work is 
the Chronicon, the first world’s history written in Ger- 
many, comprising the time from the birth of Christ to 
the vear 906. The best edition of the Chronicon is 
found in Monumenta Sacra, i, 586-612 (Germ. transl. by 
Dtimmler, in Geschichtechreiber der deutschen Vorzeit, 
Berlin, 1857, vol. xiv, part 80). See Wattenbach, 
Deutsche Geschichtsquellen (4th ed. Berlin, 1877), i, 211- 
214, 297 oq.; Ermisch, Die Chronik des Regino bis 818 
(Gottingen, 1872); Plitt- Herzog, Real - Encyclop. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Régis, Jean Francors, a French Jesuit, was born 
Jan. 31, 1597, at Font-Couverte, Narbonne. In 1616 he 
joined hin order, and intended to go as missionary to 
Canada. Being, however, denied this by his supe- 
riors, he devoted himeelf entirely to missionary work 
at home and in churches, chapels, hospitals, prisons, and, 
in fact, everywhere he preached and exhorted. Régis 
died Jan. 31, 1640, and was canonized by Clement XII, 
Jane 16,1737. See Daubenton, Vie de François Régis ; 
Petit-Didier, Les Saints Enlevés et Restitués auz Jésus- 
tes; Monlezun, Histoire de l'Église de Notre-Dame du 
Puy (1854); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rehhoff, Jonaxnx ANDREAS, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Tondern, Aug. 24, 1809. He 
studied at Kiel and Berlin, was for some time arch- 
deacon at his native place, and in 1837 provost and first 
pastor at Apenrade. In 1851 Rehhoff was called to 
Hamburg as pastor primarius of St. Michael. In 1870 
he was senior of the Hamburg ministerium, resigned in 
1879 his pastorate, and died at Kiel, Jan. 9, 1883. Reh- 
hoff published some homiletical works, for which see 
Zuchold, Bib. Theol. 8. v.; also Zum Geddchtniss an Dr. 
Johann A. Rehhoff (Hamburg, 1883). (B. P.) 

Rehkopf, JoHann Friepricn, a Lutheran theolo- 
Kian of Germany, was born at Leipsic, Jan. 20, 1733. 
He studied at the university of his native place, was in 
1761 deacon at Zwickau, in 1764 archdeacon at Reichen- 
bach, in 1769 doctor and professor of theology at Helm- 
stadt, in 1778 superintendent at Dresden, and died March 
15, 1789. He published, Vite Patriarcharum Alexan- 
drinorum (Leipsic, 1757-59) :— De Zwickaviensibus Lit- 
terarum Orientalium Studio Claris (1763) :—Janua He- 
braw Lingua Veteris Testamenti Olim A dornata a Rei- 
neccio (1769) :— De Trinitate (1770) :— Miche et Mathai 
in Loco Natali Messia Consensus (1772): — De Vate 
Scripture Sacre (eod.) :—Legatus Fecialis ad Malach. 
čti (1773): — De Persona Jesu Christi Scripturarum 
Novi Testamenti Expositio (1775), etc. See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Reichel, Gustav Tnreononr, a Moravian minister, 
was born Dec. 15, 1808, at Berthelsdorf, Saxony. In 
1852 he was made a presbyter, and labored for some 
years at Sarepta, when, in 1857, he was made a member 

of the executive board of the Unitas Fratrum. For 
nearly twenty-four years he devoted his entire energy 
to the service of his Church, and his rich experience 
was of great value to the executive board, whose presi- 
dent he died, Jan. 28, 1882, at Herrnhut. (B. P.) 
Reichhelm, CarL AvuGust WILHELM, a Reformed 
theologian of Germany, was born Jan. 20, 1817, at Brom- 
berg, and studied at Berlin, where he was assistant 
preacher at the cathedral for some time. In 1842 he 
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was appointed military preacher at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, in 1849 superintendent at Belzig, in 1853 first 
preacher of the Reformed Church at Frankfort, and 
died Dec. 6, 1879, member of consistory. He published, 
Sinai, Predigten über das Gesetz (Belzig, 1855) :— Chri- 
stus, die rechte Speise und der rechte Frank (Frankfurt, 
1857), sermons on the fourth and fifth chapters of John. 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Reichlin -Meldegg, CARL ALEXANDER VON, a 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born of Catholic 
parentage, at Gravenau, Bavaria, Feb. 21, 1804. For 
some time professor at the gymnasium, and afterwards 
of the University of Freiburg, he joined the evangelical 
Church, Feb. 19, 1832, was in 1840 appointed professor 
at Heidelberg, and died in 1857. He was the author of, 
Die T. ie des Magier Manes, etc. (Frankfort, 1825) : 
— Geschichte des Christenthums, incomplete (Freiburg, 
1881) :— Die mosatsche Geschichte vom brennenden Dorn- 
busche (Exod, tit. 1-4) erklärt (1831) :—Heinrich E. G. 
Paulus und seine Zeit (Stuttgart, 1853, 2 vols.), the best 
biography of the famous Heidelberg rationalist, See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, s. v.; Winer, //andbuch der theol. 
Lit, i, 119, 543, 642. (B. P.) 

Reid, James Seaton, D.D., an eminent minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, was a native of 
Lurgan, and the twenty-first child of his parents. He 
was ordained minister of Donegon, July 20, 1819, from 
which place he removed to Carrickfergus in 1823. In 
1827 he was unanimously chosen moderator of the Sy- 
nod of Ulster, and in 1830 was appointed its clerk. In 
1838 he was chosen professor of ecclesiastical history of 
the Belfast Institution. In April, 1841, he was nom- 
inated for the chair of ecclesiastical and civil history in 
the University of Glasgow, by the crown, which position 
he held until his death, March 26, 1851, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. He is the author of History of 
the Presbyterian Church in Irelund (8 vols. 8vo). Dr. 
Reid spent about twenty years in collecting materials 
for the work, and putting it into print. The first two 
volumes were published during his life. At his death 
he left, in MS., about seven chapters of the third volume. 
Dr. W. D. Killen was chosen to finish the work, which 
he did, and published the third and last volume in 1858. 
This work is a monument of historical research, and is 
valued not only for its ecclesiastical history, but also for 
reclaiming many civil facts which would otherwise have 
been lost, 


Reid, Numa Fletcher, D.D., a minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, son of Rev. James 
' Reid, was born in Rockingham County,’N. C., July 3, 
1825. He was a boy of remarkable and unyielding in- 
tegrity and filial affection; was educated at Emory and 
Henry College; began school-teaching in his eighteenth 
year at Thompeonville; in 1846 opened an academy at 
Wentworth, where he labored with great success for five 
i years. He was licensed to preach in 1847. and trav- 
| elled Wentworth Circuit two years as supply, and in 
1851 entered the North Carolina Conference. His 
fields of labor were: 1852-58, Tar River Circuit; 1854, 
Front Street, Wilmington; 1855 - 56, Raleigh Station; 
1857, Greensboro’ Station; 1858-59, presiding elder of 
Salisbury District; 1860 - 63, of Greensboro’ District ; 
1864-67, of Raleigh District; 1868-71, of Greensboro’ 
District; and in 1872 was again sent to Raleigh Dis- 
trict, but ill-health led him to exchange for work or 
Greensboro’ District, where he died, June 14, 1873. 
Dr. Reid was four times elected to the General Confer- 
ence, and three times headed the list of delegates. In 
all the relations of life he was a model man. He was 
learned, logical, solicitous, and eminently successful. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1873, p. 805. 

Reid, Robert, a Scotch prelate, was born at Aiken- 
head, and was educated at St. Salvator’s College. He 
was first sub-dean, in 1526 was nominated abbot of Kin- 
loss, and in 1540 was made bishop of Orkney. He 


REIHING 


died at Dieppe, Sept. 14, 1558. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 223. 

Reihing, Jacos, a Roman Catholic divine of Ger- 
many, was born in 1579 at Augsburg. He joined the 
Jesuits at Ingolstadt, taught theology and philosophy 
there and at Dillingen, and was in 1613 appointed court- 
preacher to the apostate count-palatine, Wolfgang Wil- 
helm. In 1615 Reihing published at Cologne, Muri 
Civitatis Sancta, etc., a kind of apology for his master’s 
apostasy, which elicited rejoinders from the Lutheran 
theologians Balthasar Meisner and Matthias Hoë von 
Hoénegg, and from the Reformed theologian Baseecourt. 
Reihing, not satisfied with this apology, commenced to 
Romanize the Palatinate. But the careful study of the 
Bible, which he found necessary in order to dispute with 
the Protestants, had its influence. In the beginning 
of the year 1621 Reihing suddenly fied to Stuttgard, and 
joined the Evangelical Church Nov. 28 of the same year. 
In 1622 he was made professor of theology at Tubingen, 
and died May 5, 1628. His writings are mostly polem- 
ical. See Oehler, in Mariott’s Wahren Protestanten, 
vol. iii, 1854; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encykiop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Reimann, J acos FRixDRici, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Jan. 22, 1668. He studied at dif- 
ferent universities, was in 1692 rector at Osterwick, in 
1693 at Halberstadt. In 1704 he was appointed pastor 
primarius at Ermsleben, in the principality of Halber- 
stadt, in 1714 cathedral preacher at Magdeburg, in 1717 
superintendent at Hildesheim, and died Feb. 1, 1748. 
Reimann was a voluminous writer. See Jöcher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl Jud. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Reinaldus, a Scotch prelate, was a monk of Mel- 
rose when he was made bishop of the see of Roes in 
1195. He died in 1218. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p- 185. 

Reindl, Grorc Kart von, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Bamberg, Nov. 8, 1808. 
For some time tutor of the Bavarian royal family, he 
was in 1847 appointed dean of the chapter of the epis- 
copal diocese Minchen-Freising, and died at Munich, 
Dec. 28, 1882. He wrote, Die Sendung des 
Jonas nach Ninweh (Bamberg, 1826):— Abriss der 
christlichen Kirchengeschichte für Katholiken (1834) :— 
Tempel der häuslichen Andacht (Ratisbon, 1841). (B. P.) 

Reineccius, Jacos, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Salzwedel in 1571. He studied at 
Wittenberg, was for some time pastor at Tangermünde, 
and in 1601 provost at Berlin. In 1609 he was called 
to Hamburg; and in 1611 was appointed inspector of 
the newly -founded gymnasium. Reineccius died in 
June, 1618. He wrote, Panoplia sive Armatura Theo- 
dogica (Wittenberg, 1609 ) : — Artifcium Disputandi 
(eod.) — Clavis Sancta Theologiæœ (Hamburg, 1611, 2 
vols, ):— Veteris ac Novi Testaments Convenientia et Dif- 
ferentia (1612):—Calvinianorum Ortus, Cursus et Exitus 
(eod.). See Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encykiop, s. v. (B. P.) 


Reinerding, Franz Hxtmricn, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 16, 1814, at 
Damme, Oldenburg. He studied at Münster and at the 
“Collegium Romanum” in Rome. In 1838 he was a 
doctor of philosophy, in 1840 he received holy orders, 
and in 1842 took the degree of a doctor of theology. 
For some time professor at the gymnasium in Vechta, 
Oldenburg, Reinerding was in 1851 professor at Fulda, 
in 1858 at St. Cuthbert’s College in Esh, England, in 
1863 again at Fulda, and died Feb. 25, 1880. He pub- 
lished, Der Papst und die Bibel (Münster, 1855) :— Die 
Principien des kirchlichen Rechtes tn Aufhebung der 
Mischehen (1853) :—Clemens XIV. und die Aufhebung 
der (Gesellschaft Jesu (Augsburg, 1854) :— Der heilige 
Bonifacius als Apostel der Deutschen (1855) :— Theo- 
logia Fundamentalis Tractatus Duo (Munster, 1864) :— 
Beiträge zur Liberius- und Honoriusfrage (1865) :— 
Gedanken über die philosophischen Studien (Vienna, 
1866). (B. P.) 
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Reinhard, MiıcnaxL Hkixricu, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Oct. 18, 1676. He studied 
at Wittenberg, was in 1699 con-rector at Meissen, in 
1700 rector at Hildburghausen, in 1713 preacher at 
Pretsch, in 1721 superintendent at Sondershausen, in 
1780 court-preacher at Weissenfels, and died Jan. 1, 1732. 
He published, De Confessione Tripolitana (Wittenberg, 
1694) :— De Cibis Hebraorum Prohsbitis (1697) :— De 
Sepultura Animalium Hebræis Usitata (eod.) :— Ele- 
menta Linguæ Hebrew (2d ed. Hildburghausen, 1719): 
— De Sacco et Cinere ex Antiquitate Hebreu (1698) :— 
‘Opya axtoy Musicum Codicis Hebrai (eod.) :— 
Pentas Conutuum Sacrorum (1709):—De Variantsbus 
Novi Testamenti Lectionibus a Millio Aliieque Collectis 
ad Mutth, è (1711) :—De Liturgia Ecclesia Evangelica, 
ete. (1721). See Fürst, Bill. Jud.s.v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 8,382; Döring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands, s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, a v. (B. P.) 

Reinke, Laurentius, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Feb. 6, 1797, at Langforden. 
Oldenburg. He studied at Münster and Bonn, took 
holy orders in 1822, and commenced his academical 
career at Munster in 1827. In 1881 he was professor, 
in 1884 doctor of theology, and in 1847 of philosophy, 
the latter degree being conferred on him “ honoris cause.” 
In 1852 Reinke was made capitular, in 1862 bonorary 
member of the “ Société littéraire ” of the Louvain Uni- 
versity, in 1865 honorary member of the college of doc- 
tors of the Vienna theological faculty, and in 1866 “ con- 
sultor congregationis de fide pro negotiis 
ritus orientalis.” Reinke died June 4, 1879. He wrote, 
is Critica tn lesaiœæ cap. lii, 13-884, 12 (Mtinster, 
1886) :— Exegesis Critica tn [esate cap. ii, 2-4 (1888) -— 
Die Weissagung von der Jungfrau und vom /mmaanel 
(1848) :— Ueber das cukiunftige glickiiche Loos des 
Stammes Juda (1849) :— Beiträge sur Erkldrung des 
alten Testuments (1851-72, 8 vols.):—Der Prophet Mala- 
chi (Giessen, 1856) :— Die messianischen Psalmen (1857 - 
58, 2 vols.) :— Kurze Zusammenstellung aller A bwei- 
chungen vom hebr. Text in der Pealmenubersetzung der 
LXX. und Vulgata, etc. (1858):— Die messianischen 
Weissa bei den und kleinen des 
Alten Testaments (1859-62, 4 vols.) :—Zur Kritik der 
älteren Versionen des Propheten Nahum (Munster, 1867) : 
—Der Prophet Haggai (1868) :— Der Prophet Zephanja 
eod.) :— Der Prophet Habakuk (1870) :—Der Propha 
re (1874). (B. P.) 

Reinmund, J. F., D.D., a Lutheran minister, spent 
his boyhood and early manhood in Lancaster, O., to 
which place he removed with his parents when thirteen 
years of age. His education, classical and theological, 
was secured at Wittenberg College. Findlay was the 
scene of his first pastoral labor. From Findlay he went 
to Lancaster, from which, after a succeasful pastorate, 
he removed, in 1868, to Springfield, where he was em- 
ployed as superintendent of public schoola. In 1878 
he received and accepted a call to Lebanon, Pa. Dr. 
Reinmund was a member of the committee of the Gen- 
eral Synod that revised the Hymn and Tene Book. In 
the hope of restoring his failing health he went to 
Jacksonville, Fla., but never returned. He died April 
26, 1880. See Lutheran Observer, May 7, 1880. 

Rekem is thought by Tristram (Bible Places, p. 
122) to be the present village of 4t2 Karim, about four 
miles west of Jerusalem. 

Remeth is regarded by Tristram and Conder as 
the present er-RameA, five and a half miles north-west 
of Sebustieh, “a conspicuous village on a hilly knoll 
above the small plain, with a high central house. It 
is of moderate size, with olives below. The sides of 
the hill are steep” (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, 
li, 154). 

Remonstrance, Armmiax. This is a document 
drawn up by Uytenbogaert, and presented, in 1610, to 
the states of Holland, against the decrees of the Synod 
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of Dort. It specifies the five Calvinistic points of doc- 
trine, and then in five articles states the Arminian po- 
sitions. On this account it gives rise to what is known 
as the QUINQUARTICULAR CONTROVERSY (q. v.). The 
Calvinistic party afterwards presented a Counter-Remon- 
strance. See Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, iii, 545. 

Rémusat, CHARLES DE, a French statesman and 
philosopher, was born at Paris in 1797, and died June 
6, 1875. Besides Essats de Philosophie (Paris, 1884, 
2 vols.) and Philosophie Religieuse (1864), he wrote 
biographies of Abelard (1845), Anselm of Canterbury 
(1853; Germ. transl. by Wurzbach, Ratisbon, 1854), and 
Bacon (1858). (B. P.) 

Remy, FRAnz, a Protestant theologian of Germany, 
who died at Berlin, May 3, 1882, was a follower of 
Schleiermacher, and published Hausandachten aus 
Schleiermacher’s Predigten in täglichen Betrachtungen 
(Berlin, 1861-62, 2 vols.). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
av. (B. P.) 

Renegger, MiıcHAEL. See RENNIGER. 


Reni, Guno, an eminent Italian painter, was born 
at Bologna in 1575, and first studied under Denys 
Calvert; afterwards entered the school of the Caracci, 
and was a brilliant pupil. He soon acquired distinc- 
tion, and early executed some fine works, particularly 
his picture of St, Benedict in the Desert, for the cloister 
of San Michele, in Bosco. He afterwards went to Rome, 
and executed the Martyrdom of St. Cectlia, for the 
church of that saint, and the Crucifixion of St. Peter 
also. He now rose rapidly in public estimation. His 
moet celebrated works in the palaces at Rome are his 
Magdalen, in the Barberini collection, and his fresco 
of Aurora. The paintings of Guido are numerous, 
and are to be found in all the principal collections in 
Italy and throughout Europe. He ruined himself by 
gambling, and died at Bologna, Aug. 18, 1642. To form 
a fair estimate of his powers, we are to judge by his 
best pictures, such as The Magdalen, at Rome; The 
Miracle of the Manna, at Ravenna; The Conception, 
at Forli; The Murder of the Innocents, and The Re- 
pentance of St. Peter, at Bologna; The Purification, 
at Modena; and The Assumption, at Genoa, with many 
other works at Rome, Bologna, and elsewhere. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Rennecke, Curistopn HULDREICH, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1797. From 1825 
to 1831 he acted as tutor of the duchess Helena of 
Mecklenburg, afterwards duchess of Orleans. From 
1831 to 1871 he was pastor at Dargun, in Mecklen- 
barg, when he retired from the ministry and lived as a 
patriarch among his people. He died April 27, 1881, 
at Rostock. Rennecke was a brother-in-law of the 
well-known professor of Halle, Dr. A. Tholuck, with 
whom he corresponded on the most important topics 
of the time. He wrote, Die Lehre vom Amt der Schlis- 
sel (Malchin, 1845) :— Begründung der Lehren von der 
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Carter’s ed.) that the thousand vears were to be com- 
puted from the birth of Christ; and coupled with this 
reckoning was often expressed a belief in the literal 
resurrection of saints at that time, prior to the general 
resurrection; but it is hardly a fair statement that 
“those who lived next to the apostles and the whole 
church for three hundred years, understood these words 
in their literal sense” (Alford, Comment. ad loc.). Bish- — 
op Wordsworth affirms (Greek Test. with Notes, ad loc.) 
that the spiritual interpretation “is that which has 
been adopted by the best expositors of the Western 
and Eastern churches from the days of St. Augustine 
to those of bishop Andrews.” A glance at the con- 
spectus given in such works as Poole’s Synopsis Critt- 
corum, and Wolffs Cure in N. T., at this place, will 
suffice to show the great discrepancy in the earlier in- 
terpreters on the subject, and that in Ellicott’s Hore 
A pocalyptice, ad loc., displays an equal divergence in 
modern times, Those who hold the literal view main- 
tain (1) that this is the only plain meaning of the text, 
and (2) that it is sustained by several other passages 
which speak of a distinction of the righteous as raised 
first (especially 1 Thess. iv, 16). But these latter pas- 
sages do not require, nor even admit, so long an inter- 
val between the resurrection of the saints and that of 
others, which, moreover, are elsewhere represented as 
substantially simultaneous (John v, 28, 29; Rev. xx, 
12); indeed, Scripture everywhere (unless in the pas- 
sage in dispute) knows of but one future advent of our 
Lord, and that the final and universal one, at least after 
the figurative one at the destruction of Jerfalem. See 
EscHaTuLoGy. Moreover, such a temporal and earth- 
ly reign of Christ as the literalists here require, is at 
variance with the whole spirit and economy of the Gos- 
pel; and we may add that the anticipations which such 
a theory engenders have been the bane of Chiliasm 
. (q. v.), and the fosterer of fanaticism in all ages. See 
MILLENARIANS. Finally and conclusively, the passage 
in dispute itself explicitly limits the resurrection in 
this case to the “souls” of the martyrs (not all saints), 
apparently meaning a revival of their devoted spirit, or, 
at most, their glorification (as in the case of the “two 
witnesses,” Rev. xi, 11, 12); and not a word is said 
about a terrestrial reign, but only one “ with Christ,” 
i. e. in the celestial or spiritual sphere. The modern 
literature of the discussion is very copious, but quite 
sporadic, and no complete treatise has yet appeared on 
the subject. The best is that by David Brown, D.D., 
Christ's Second Coming (Lond. 1846, 1847, 1856). 


Rettig, Henrich CHRISTIAN MICHAEL, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born at Giessen in 
1795, where, after completing his studies, he also estab- 
lished himself as academical teacher. In 1832 he pub- 
lished Die freie protestantische Kirche oder die kirch- 
lichen Verfassungsgrundsdize des Evangeliums, in which 
he advocates separation of State and Church. In 1833 
he was called to Zurich as professor of theology, and 


Sunde, von der Person Christi (Magdeburg, 1848) :— | died March 24, 1836. Of his works we also mention, 


Die Lehre vom Staate, etc. (Leipsic, 1850). See Zuch- 


old, Bibl, Theola. v. (B. P.) 


Resurrection, THe First, is a phrase occurring 
in Rev. xx, 4-6: 


“And I saw thrones, and they sat npon them, and 
judgment was given unto them: and Z saw the souls of 
them that were beheaded for the witnees of Jesus, and 
for the word of God, and which had not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image, neither had received hia mark 
upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest 
of the dead lived not again until the thousand years were 
finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy 
te he that hath part in the first resurrection: on such the 
second death hath no power, but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall reigu with him a thousand 
years.” 

Interpreters have been divided as to the distinction in 
time here denoted by the two successive resurrections, 
It was the general opinion of the early Christians (but 


not universal; see Hengstenberg, A pocalyp. ii, 348 note, 


Ueber das Zeugniss Justins über die A pokalypse (Leipsic, 
1829) :—Questiones Philippenses (Giessen, 1831). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 92, 263, 555; ii, 
18. (B. P.) 


Reuchlin, a name common to several Lutheran 
theologians, of whom we here mention the following: 

1. CHRISTOPR, the teacher of the famous Bengel, born 
in 1660, studied at Tübingen and Wittenberg, and died 
at the former place, June 11, 1707, doctor and professor 
of theology. He wrote, De Artificio Jacobi Magico, 
ete. :— De Diluvio Mosaico, etc.:—De Nora Creatione 
Ephes. ii, 10 :— De Evangelio ad Rom. i, 16, 17 :— De 
Credendis e Scripture Sacra Dictis Exegesi Theologica 
Demonstratis:—De Dubitutione Cartesiana :—De A ria- 
nismo, etc. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s. v. 

2. FRIEDRICH JACOB, born at Gerstheim, near Stras- 
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burg, in 1695, and died at the latter place, June 8, 1788, 
doctor and professor of theology, is the author of De 
Doctrina Cypriana (1751-56, 3 parts). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 906. 

3. Hermann, who died at Stuttgard in 1878, doctor 
of philosophy, wrote, Das Christenthum in Frankreich 
innerhalb und ausserhalb der Kirche (Hamburg, 1837) : 
— Geschichte von Port-Royal, etc. (1889, 2 vols. ): — 
Pascal's Leben, etc. ( Stuttgard, 1840). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 

Reuden, Amprosivs, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Feb. 1, 1543, studied at Leipsic 
and Jena, and died at the latter place, June 1, 1615. 
He wrote, Compendium Grammaticæ Ebruice (Witten- 
berg, 1586 ) : — Isagoge Grammaticu in Linguam He- 
braicam (1604) :—/sagoge Biblica (Hamburg, 1602) :— 
(Economia Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Ostendens quid 
ibi Observandum sit (Leipsic, 1608), etc. See Jöcher, 
Allgemeines Gelekrten-Lexikon, s. v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
sv. (B. P.) 

Reuss, Jeremias FRIKDRICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Dec. 2, 1700. He studied 
at Tübingen, travelled extensively, was in 1731 ap- 
pointed court-preacher and professor at Copenhagen, 
in 1742 doctor of theology, in 1749 general superin- 
tendent of Schleswig and Holstein, in 1757 professor at 
Tubingen, and died March 6, 1777. He published, De 

‘su Experientia Spiritualis in Scripturarum Interpre- 
tatione (2d ed. Leipsic, 1785 ):— Meletema de Sensu 
Septem Pargholarum Matth. ziti Prophetico (1788) :— 
Meletema de Spiritus Sancti Testimonio (1734) :— Dias. 
gua Illustre Oraculum Zachar. vi, 12, 13 Explanatur 
(1758) :— De Auctore Apocalypeseos (1767), etc. See 
Doring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; 
Furst, Bib. Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Reuter, Christian, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Schlawe, Pomerania, June 17, 
1675. He studied at Wittenberg, in 1702 was deacon 
there, in 1708 pastor at Zerbst, in 1711 doctor of the- 
ology, and died April 6, 1744. He published, De Li- 
banio, Nobile Græcorum Rhetore (Wittenberg, 1699 ) :— 
De Cultu Dei Adversus Hobbesium, Cherburg et Spino- 
zam (1702) :—De Mucurio Egyptio (17038) :—De Fade- 
ribus et Testamentis (1706) :—De Precibus Beatorum in 
Calis pro Hominibus in Terris (1714) :—De Lege Mo- 
rali non Abrogata ex Joh, i, 18 (eod.) :—Atcaiwpa roù 
vópov ex Rom. viii (1716) :— Typus Doctrine et Theolo- 
gie Moralis (1718) :—Electa Theologica (1720). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 
(B P) : 

Reuter, Quirinus, a German scholar, pupil and 
successor of Zach. Ursinus, was born at Mosbach, Sept. 
27,1558. He studied at Heidelberg. In 1578 he went 
to Neustadt, where his former teachers lectured at the 
newly-founded academy. In 1580 Reuter went to Bres- 
lau as private tutor, but returned to Neustadt in 1583. 
In 1590 he was again at Heidelberg, became in 1601 
doctor of theology, in 1602 professor of Old Test. theol- 
ogy, and died March 22, 1613. Of his writings we 
mention, Censura Catecheseos Heidelbergensis : — Dia- 
triba de U'biquitate:—Tractatus de Ecclesia :—A pho- 
rismi Theologict de Vera Religione: — Dissertatio de 
éxawpart Legis in Christo et Christianis ad Rom. 
viii · - Commenturius in Obadiam Prophetam una cum 
{llustriorum Quorundam de Messiæ Persona et Officio 
Vaticiniorum Ezplicatione, etc. See Freher, Theatrum 
Virorum Clariss.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lex- 
ikon, 8. v.; Iselin, Historisches Universal- Lexikon, s. v. ; 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 

Révész, Emeri, a Reformed theologian of Hun- 
gary, was born in 1826. He studied at Debreczin and 
Buda, and after spending some time for literary pur- 
poses in Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, 
became pastor of two country congregations in succes- 
sion, but was removed in 1856 to Debreczin, where he 
labored until his death, Feb. 18, 1881. His learn- 
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ing and character made him the leader in the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary. When, on Sept. 1, 1859, 
the emperor of Austria issued the famous “ Patent,” 
which was followed by the edict issued by the minis- 
ter of public worship, the Protestants of Hungary felt 
grieved, for the object of the “Patent” and the edict 
was nothing less than a complete reorganization of the 
Reformed Church, involving the destruction of self- 
government and the transference of ecclesiastical leg- 
islation to the civil authority. This attempt to deprive 
the Reformed Church of her inherent rights aroused 
the spirit of self-defence against the intrusion of the 
secular power, and Révész came forward witb his 4 
Protestáns lkotmány, etc., i. e. Fundamental 
Principles of the Protestant Church Constitution Ac- 
cording to the Statements of the Leading Reformers, 
Confessions, and Church Organizations (1856 ), which 
appeared as a reply to the order issued by the Austrian 
imperial cabinet. In this work he sets forth the views 
of the Reformers, especially Calvin, regarding the 
Church's inherent and indefeasible right of self-gov- 
ernment, and delineates the organizations of the Ger- 
man, Swiss, French, and Scottish Reformed churches 
His next production was Opinion Regarding the Chief 
Points of the Hungarian Protestant Church Constitution 
(1857). The Hungarian Reformed Church protested 
against the intrusion of the secular power, and appealed 
to a national free synod. All who dared to speak publicly 
against the edict—and among these was Révész—were 
summoned before the civil courts, and some were even 
committed to prison. A great deputation of Protestants 
was sent (Jan. 25, 1860) to the emperor at Vienna, with 
a petition for the withdrawal of the “ Patent” and the 
edict. The leading spirit in this movement was 
Révész. On May 15, 1860, the “Patent” was with- 
drawn, and amnesty was granted to all who were suf- 
fering for their opposition to the decrees. Another 
struggle began when, under the new constitation, in 
1868, the Hungarian parliament hurriedly passed the 
law for the secularization of the elementary schools 
Révész, with his usual deep and wide insight, and true 
Profestant instincts, stood forth to criticise and asaail 
the law on its dangerous side. With the view of en- 
lightening and directing public opinion, as well as vin- 
dicating the right of the Protestant Church to manage 
her own schools, a right secured by constitutional Jaw, 
he started a scientific monthly magazine in 1870, 
called the Hungarian Protestant Observer ( Magyar 
Protestdne Figyelmezo). A still brighter career was 
reserved by Providence for the Observer in the field of 
polemics, The views of the Gesman so-called “ Prot- 
estant Union” found many advocates in Hungary 
among the professors of divinity and ministers. The 
“ modern,” or rationalistic tendency, based on mere 
negations, and claiming unrestricted freedom in relig- 
ion and doctrine, began to exercise its terrible infu- 
ence in the professorial chairs, religious newspapers, 
and public meetings. After some preparatory skir- 
mishes, the “ Liberals” founded the “Hungarian Prot- 
estant Union” at Pesth, in October, 1871, declaring its 
chief aim to be “to renew the religious-moral life in 
the spirit of Jesus, and to harmonize it with universal 
culture.” This Protestant Union denied revelation, 
the divinity of Christ, and highly extolled Unitarian- 
ism. But when it had reached its height Révész 
raised the banner of evangelicalism, and every num- 
ber of his monthly review was eagerly read in both 
camps. The chief work by him against the nega- 
tive theology appeared in a separate form, A Magyar 
Oosedgi Protestáns Egyletril, i. e. Comerning the Hun- 
jan Protestant Union, reprinted from the pages of 
It is an effective and conclusive defence 
of evangelical Protestantism. So severe was the attack 
on the so-called “ new Reformers” that the rationalistic 
Unitarian Union soon lost its prestige, evangelical prin- 
ciples were saved, and the famous association silent)y 
dissolved, Besides the works already mentioned, Ré- 
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vész published, Kdlrin Élete és a Kdlvinizmus, i. e. The 
Life of Calein and Culvinism ( Pesth, 1864). This is 
the first classic history of Calvin's life in Hungarian :— 
Joannes Sylvester Pannonius, a Hungarian Protestant 
Reformer (Debreczin, 1859):— Mathias Dévay Biro, 
the First Hungarian Reformer: his Life and Works 
(1868). In 1865 Révész filled the chair of Church his- 
tory, an office which he resigned in 1866, but a volume 
of general Church history is the fruit of this one year’s 
professorship. In 1871 the Protestant faculty of theol- 
ogy at Vienna conferred on him the degree of doctor 
of theology. Révész never accepted promotion to any 
of the higher positions in ecclesiastical government, 
wishing to remain a simple minister. For Herzog’s 
Real- Encyklopddie Révész wrote in German the article 
on Dévay and the Hungarian reformation. See Cath- 
olic Presbyterian Review, Dec. 1881. (B. P.) 
Revised Version. See AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Reynolds, Ignatius Aloysius, D.D., a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, was born near Bardstown, Ky., 
Aug. 22, 1798, and educated at St. Mary's College, Bal- 
timore, Md. He became a priest, and was successively 
vicar-general of Kentucky, rector of St. Joseph's Col- 
lege, and president of Nazareth Female Institute of 
Kentucky. He was consecrated bishop of Charleston, 
S. C., March 18, 1844, and died in that city, March 6, 
1855. 


Reynolds, Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the son of a baker, born in Windsor. Of all the 
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Rhemoboth. See SARABAITEs. 

Rhode, Jonan GOTTLIEB HEINRICH, a Protestant 
theologian, was born in 1762, and died at Breslau, Aug. 
28, 1887. He wrote, Ueber religiöse Bildung, Mytholo- 
gie und Philosophie der Hindus (Leipsic, 1827, 2 vols.) : 
— Die heilige Suge und das gesammte Religi stem der 
alten Bactrer, Meder, Perser und des Zendvolkes (Frank- 
fort, 1820) :— Gregorii Barhebrai Scholia in Psalmum 
v et æviii Edita, Transluta, etc. (Breslau, 1832) :— Pro- 
legomenorum ad Questionum de Evangelio A postoloque 
Marcionis Denuo Instituendam Caput i-iii (1884). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 519, 521; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 

Ribbeck, Conrap GOTTLIEB, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Stolpe, Pomerania, March 
21,1759. He studied at Halle, was in 1779 teacher at 
his native place, in 1786 pastor at Magdeburg, in 1805 
at Berlin, and died June 28, 1826, doctor of theology 


| and member of the superior consistory. He published 


ascetical and homiletical works, for which see Döring, 
Die deutschen Kanzelredner, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 495; ii, 92, 148, 163, 168, 175, 177, 202, 
205, 207, 232, 294, 381. (B. P.) 

Ribov, Grorc Herricn, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 8, 1703, at Liichau, Han- 
over, and studied theology at Halle. In 1722 he went 
to Bremen as teacher at the gymnasium, and in 1727 
to Helmstiidt, where he commenced his academical 
career. In 1782 he accepted the pastorate at Qued- 


primates who have occupied the see of Canterbury, few | linburg, in 1786 was called to Gottingen, and made 


seem to have been less qualified to discharge the duties | 


devolving upon a metropolitan than he. He was not 
equal to the situation as regards his talents, learning, 


doctor of theology in 1787. In 1739 he was appointed 
professor at the university, but resigned his position in 
1759 to accept a call to Hanover. Ribovw died Aug. 22, 


piety, or his virtues. He was elected to the see of | 1774. Of his publications we mention, De Iùs in qui- 


Worcester, and was duly consecrated at Canterbury, by 
archbishop Winchelsey, Oct. 13, 1808. Here he was a 
failure, but he had some friends, and it is due to them 
that, Jan. 4, 1814, he was translated to the see of Can- 
terbury, and was also made chancellor. He died a de- 
spised old man, Nov. 16, 1827. See Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, iii, 455 sq. 

Reynolds, William Morton, D.D., an Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born at Little Falls Forge, Pa. He 
entered the ministry in early manhood, being at first 


bus Christum Imituri nec Possumus nec Pur est (Gottin- 
gen, 1787) :—IJnstitutiones Theologie Dogmatica (1740): 
— De Apostolutu Judaico, Speciatim Paulino (1745) :— 
De Termino Vaticiniorum Veteris Testamenti Ultimo 
(1748) :—De A ntiquitatibus Judaico-Christiunis (1752) : 
—De Initio Muneris Apostolici Suncts Pauls (1756) :— 
De Methodo qua Theologia Moralis est Tradenda (1759). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Rice, Benjamin Holt, D.D., a Presbyterian 


identitied with the Lutheran Church; was professor of | minister, was born in Bedford County, Va., Nov. 29, 
Latin in Pennsylvania College for several years; after- | 1782. He was licensed by the Orange Presbytery, 
wards president of Capital University, Columbus, O. ; | Sept. 28, 1810; in 1814 was installed pastor of the Pres- 
and was also at one time president of Illinois State | byterian Church in Petersburg, Va., where he remained 
University, Springfield. He changed his ecclesiastical | for fifteen years; in 1832 was elected secretary of the 
relations about 1863, entering the Protestant Episcopal | Home Missionary Society; in 1833 was chosen pastor 
Church, and was connected with the diocese of Illinois, , of the Presbyterian Church in Princeton, N. J., where he 
During the last five years of his life he was rector suc- | remained, discharging his duties faithfully, for fourteen 


cessively at Harlem and Oak Park, Il. He died at 
Chicago, Sept. 5, 1876, aged sixty-four years. See Lu- 
theran Observer, Sept. 15, 1876. 

Rhadamanthus, in Greek mythology, son of Ju- 
piter and Europa, and brother of Minos, king of Crete, 
was a person of such justice that he was fabled to be one 
of the three judges in the infernal regions. 


Rhadegunda, Saint. See BRADSOLE. 
Rhegius Urbanus. See Recivs. 


Rheinwald, Grorce Friepricnh HEINRICH, a 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born May 20, 
1802, at Scharnhausen, near Stuttgard, and died at Bonn 
in 1849, doctor and professor of theology. He is the 
author of, Die kirchliche Archäologie (Berlin, 1830) :— 
De Pseudodoctoribus Colossensibus Commentatio Eze- 
getico - Historica (Bonn, 1834) : — Commentar über den 
Brief Pauli an die Philipper (Berlin, 1827) :—A belardi 
Dialogus inter Philosophum et Christianum (1881) :— 
Abelards Epitome Theologie Christiane (1835) :—and 
edited A Ugemeines jum für die theologische Li- 
leratur und kirchliche Statistik, vol. i-xlvii (1883-44). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 11, 268, 572, 608, 
878,879; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


years, and then became pastor of the church near Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, Va. He died Jan. 24, 1856. Dr. 
Rice superior powers as a preacher. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 625. 

Rice, John Holt, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
brother of the foreguing, was born July 23, 1818, at Pe- 
tersburg, Va. He graduated from the College of New 
Jersey in 1838, pursued the study of law for three vears 
in Princeton, was admitted to the bar, and practiced for 
a time at Richmond, Va. He graduated from Princeton 
Seminary in 1845, and the same year was licensed by the 
New Brunswick Presbytery. For several months he as- 
sisted his father, who was at that time pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Princeton. Then going south, 
he labored a year in New Orleans, La., as city mission- 
ary. In 1847 he began to preach at Tallahassee, Fla. 
He next became pastor of the village church at Char- 
lotte Court-House, Va., and was released in 1855. For 
a time he served as agent of the Presbvterian Board 
of Publication in Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1856 
he was installed pastor of Walnut Street Church in 
Louisville, Ky., where he remained till 1861. During 
the civil war he preached in the South, at Lake Prov- 
idence, La., and Brandon and Vicksburg, Miss. In 1867 
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he went to Mobile, in 1869 to Franklin, Tenn., and af- 
Serwards to Mason, till 1876. After this he labored as 
an evangelist, preaching to the poor and destitute. He 
died Sept. 7, 1878. After the division of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, in 1861, he adhered to the Southern Gen- 
eral Assembly. Dr. Rice had a knowledge wide and 
varied; his sermons were often of a very high order. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1879, p. 49. 


Rioe, Samuel D., D.D., a general superintendent 
of the Methodist Church in Canada, was born in Maine 
in 1815. He studied for some time at Bowdoin College, 
and was converted in his seventeenth year. In 1837 
he entered the itinerant ministry. With the exception 
of a year at the Sackville Wesleyan College, he spent 
six years in the city of St. Joho. From 1858 to 1857 
he was treasurer and moral governor of Victoria Col- 
lege; from 1857 to 1860 stationed in the city of Ham- 
ilton; from 1868 to 1878 governor of the Wesleyan 
Ladies’ College there; in 1878 and 1874 president of 
the conference; in 1860 appointed to Winnipeg, where 
he remained for three years as chairman of that district. 
In 1882 he was elected president of the Methodist Church 
of Canada; and at the first session of the General Con- 
ference of the United Methodist churches he was elected 
senior general superintendent. He died Dec. 11, 1884. 
Dr. Rice was a man of tall and commanding appearance. 
As a presiding officer he was dignified and firm, as a 
preacher, earnest and forcible; as a pastor and adminis- 
trator his principle was “ not to mend our rules, but keep 


them.” He was a man of strong faith and lofty cour- 
age. See (Canada) Christian Guardian, December, 
1884, 


Richard (1), a Scotch prelate, was elected to the 
see of Se. Andrew's in 1163. He died in 1173. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 11. 

Richard (2), a Scotch prelate, was made bishop of 
Moray in 1187. He died at Spynie in 1203. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 136. 

Richard (3), a Scotch prelate, was probably bishop 
of Dunkeld in 1249. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 80. 

Richard (4), a Scotch prelate, was made bishop of 
the Isles in 1252. He died in 1274. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 800. 

Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, was by birth a 
Norman. Very little is known of his early life. When 
the primary education of Richard was finished he was 
received into the monastery of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, and his manner being noticed by archbishop The- 
obald, he selected him to be one of his chaplains. 
Richard's first preferment was to the place of prior, in 
the monastery of St. Martin, Dover, in 1140. He was 
consecrated to the see of Canterbury, April 7, 1174, at 
Anagni, and “a more amiable man than archbishop 
Richard never sat in the chair of Augustine.” In 1176 
he was sent to Normandy, to arrange a marriage be- 
tween the princess Joanna and William, king of Sicily. 
Ten years after he was seized with a violent chill when 
making a journey to Rochester, and died while there, 
Feb. 16, 1184. See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, ii, 508 sq. 

Richards, Joun, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Farmington, Conn., May 14, 1797. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1821, at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1824, was for a year agent for the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
pastor at Woodstock, Vt., from 1827 to 1831, associate 
editor of the Vermont Chronicle from 1831 to 1837, and 
pastor of the Church at Dartmouth College from 1841 
until his death, at Hanover, N. H., March 29, 1859. 
“ Dr. Richards was a comprehensive scholar, faithful to 
Christ, and heartily devoted to the best interests of 
mankind. No man ever questioned his learning, in- 
tegrity, and piety.” See Cong. Quarterly, 1859, p. 816. 


Richardson, Elias Huntington, D.D., a Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Lebanon, N. H., Aug. 
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11,1827, He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1850, 
and from Andover Theological Semiuary in 1853; was 
ordained at Goffstown, May 18, 1854, and remained there 
two years, then was pastor at Dover until 1863; next 
of the Richmond Street Church, Providence, R. L., until 
1867 ; of the First Church, Westfield, Mass., until 1872; 
of the Center Church, Hartford, Conn., until 1879, and 
finally of the Center Church, New Britain, until his 
death, June 27,1883. See The Congregationalist, July 
5, 1883. (J.C. S.) 

Richardson, Merrill, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Holden, Mass., Oct. 4,1811. He 
graduated from Middlebury College in 1835, then taught 
for two vears in the Academy of Middlebury, and grad- 
uated at Yale Divinity School in 1839. He was or- 
dained pastor at Terryville, Conn., Oct. 27, 1841, remain- 
ing there nearly five vears. From 1847 to 1849 he was 
acting pastor at Durham, when he was reinstalled at 
Terryville. From this charge he was dismissed, Jan. 
18, 1858. The same month he was installed pastor of 
the Salem Street Church, Worcester, Mass., and here he 
remained until September, 1870. The following No- 
vember he assumed charge of the New England Church, 
New York city, from which he was dismissed in Mav, 
1872, From June 12, 1878, he was in charge of the 
Church at Milford, Mass., until his death, Dec. 12, 1876. 
During 1847 and 1848 he was secretary of the Connecti- 
cut School Board. See Cong. Quarterly, 1877, p. 423. 

Richmond, Epwarp, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Middleborough, Mass., in 1767. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1789; studied 
theology under Rev. Dr. Gurney, of North Middle- 
borough ; was ordained pastor of the Church in Stough- 
ton, Dec. 5, 1792; dismissed, Jan. 15, 1817; installed at 
Dorchester, June 25 following; dismissed in 1838; then 
resided for several years in Braintree, and died in Bos- 
ton, April 10,1842. Dr. Richmond was a candid man, 
a close and acute reasoner, and was much 
a minister and a neighbor. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, ii, 417. 

Richter, Johann Georg, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1727 at Leipsic, where be 
also pursued his theological studies. In 1750 he com- 
menced his academical career, was in 1751 professor, 
and in 1756 doctor of theology. He died Jane 14, 1780, 
leaving, De Arte Critica Scripture Interprete (Leipsic, 
1750) :—De Vitiis Criticis Luciani et Lericorum Gre- 
corum (1752) :—Singulures Quedam Martint Lutheri 
de Matrimonio Sententia (eod.) :—De Paulo in Vitam 
Revocatt Nuncio ad Act. xii, 32, 33 E R :— De Mu- 
nere Sacro Johanni Baptiste Divinitus Delegato (1757): 
—De Theologo Dei Homine ad 2 Tim, iii, 17 (1765):— 
Tabule T ice ad Usus Lectionum 
(1771). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lunds, s. v. (B. P.) 

Richter, Karl, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1804 at Warendorf. In 1826 he 
was director of the gymnasium at Rietberg, in 1828 
professor at Paderborn, in 1887 director at Culm, in 
1844 canon and professor at Pelplin, in 1849 at Posen, 
in 1867 at Treves, and died Aug. 24, 1869, doctor of 
theology. (B. P.) 

Riddell, Mortmer S., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at East Hamilton, N. Y., May 8, 1827. After 
pursuing secular business for several years, he studied 
at the Hamilton Institution, graduating in 1858, and 
was soon after ordained pastor in New Brunswick, N. J. 
where he took high rank as a preacher, and his eight 
years’ ministry was eminently successful. His labors, 
during a revival of remarkable power, broke down his 
health, and he was obliged to suspend his ministerial 
work. All his efforts to regain his wasted strength 
proved futile, and he died at Ottawa, Kan., Feb. 1, 1870. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 988. (J. C. S.) 

Ridley, Josxpn Jaures, D.D.,a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born in North Carolina in 1810. He 
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was conirmed in 1835; made deacon in 1843, and pres- 
byter in 1844; became rector in Oxford, N. C., in 1858, 
and the following year in Clarksville, Tenn. While 
in this parish he received the degree of M.D., after 
baving pursued a course of study in medicine. In 1860 
he removed to Knoxville, as president of East ‘l'ennes- 
see University; the fullowing vear returned to Clarks- 
ville, as rector of Trinity Church; in 1866 was rector 
of St. Paul's Church, Louisburg, N. C.; in 1867 of Sr. 
Thomas’s Church, Somerville, Tenn.; about 1870 of 
Zion's Church, Brownsville, where he died, March 10, 
1878, 

Riederer, Jonann BARTHOLOMÄUS, a Lutheran 
theclogian of Germany, was born at Nuremberg, March 
8,1720. He studied at Altdorf and Halle, was in 1744 
afternoon preacher at Nuremberg, in 1745 preacher at 
Altdorf, in 1752 professor, in 1753 doctor of theology, 
in 1769 archdeacon, and died Feb. 5, 1771. He wrote, 
De Genutno Sensu Jerem. xxxi, 8 (Altdorf, 1753) :— De 
Pauli Prædicantis inter Gentes Evangelium Successibus 
(1759), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, & v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 167, 817, 
546, 630, 750; Fürst, Bib. Jud. a. v. (B. P.) 

Rieger, Georg Conrad, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born March 7, 1687,at Cannstadt. In 
1715 he was vicar at Stuttgard, in 1718 deacon at 
Urach, in 1721 professor at the gymnasium in Stutt- 
gard, in 1733 pastor of St. Leonbard, in 1742 dean, and 
died April 16, 1743. Rieger was an excellent preacher, 
and his sermons and ascetical writings have been re- 
peatedly reprinted. See Schmidt, Geschichte der Predigt 
(Gotha, 1872), p. 196-198; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. «. v.; 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Döring, Die gelehrten 


Theologen Deutschlands, n. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Rieger, Karl Heinrich, son of Georg Conrad, 
was born at Stuttgard, June 16,1726. In 1758 he was 
vicar at Stuttgard, in 1754 second deacon at Ludwigs- 
burg, in 1757 court chaplain, and in 1779 court preacher 
at Stuttgarce, and died Jan. 15, 1791. After his death 
were published, Veber die evangelischen Texte an den 
Sonn-, Fest- und Feiertagen (Stuttgard, 1794) : — Ueber 
das Neue Testament (1828, 4 vols.) :-— Ueber die Psalmen 
und die zacdlf kleinen Propheten (1835, 2 vols.) :— Ueber 
das leben Jesu (1838). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v.; 
Plitt-Herzog, Reul-Encyklop, a, v.; Lichtenberger, En- 
cyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Riegler, Georc, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born April 21, 1778. In 1806 he re- 
ceived holy orders, and was for some time priest of 
different congregations, called in 1821 as professor to 
Bamberg, and died in 1847. He is the author of, 
Kritische Geschichte der Vulgata (Sulzbach, 1820) :— 
Hebräiscke Sprachschule (together with A. Martinet, 
Bamberg, 1835):—Das Buch Ruth aus dem IMebrdischen 
mi Erläuterungen (W irzburg, 1812) :— Der æriii. Psalm 
erldutert (1823):— Die Klugelieder Jeremias erläutert 
(1820) :—Christliche Moral (1823, 8 vols.):—Der Kid 
(2d ed. 1826) : — Biblische Hermeneutik (1885): — Die 
Eucharistie nack Schrift und Tradition (1845) :— Das 
heilige A bendinahl mit Controversen (1845). See Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Furst, Bibl, Jud. 8. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 62, 117, 208, 210, 220, 817, 489, 
870; ii, 350,387. (B. P.) 

Ries, Fraxz Unnicn, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Jan. 8, 1695, at Breidenbach, Hesse, 
and studied at Marburg and Heidelberg. In 1721 he 
was professor of philosophy at Marburg, in 1725 doctor, 
and in 1728 professor of theology. Ries died Nov. 6, 
1735, and left De Jesu Nazareno in Vaticiniis Veteris 
Testamenti Pradicto (Marburg, 1722) :— De Deo Spiritu 
Gawpury (1724):— De Morbo Pauli Apostoli ad 2 
Corinth. xii, 7 (eod.):—De Atheis Eorumque Stultitia 
(1725):— De Sacerdotis Summi in Sunctum Sanctorum 
Ingressu (1726): — De Divinitate Sucre Scripture 
(1748) -—De Salute sie ar (1750) :—De A sylis 
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sive Urbibus Refugii (1758). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Riffel, Caspar, a Roman Catholic theologian, some 
time professor of theology at Giessen, who died in 1856, 
a doctor of theology, is the author of, Christliche Kire 
chengeschichte der neuesten Zeit (Mayence, 1847,3 vols.): 
—Die Aufhebung des Jesuiten-Ordens (34 cd. 1855) :— 
Darstellung der Verhélinisse zwischen Kirche und Staat 
(1841). (B. P.) 

Rifian Version or tHe ScRiPrunxs. Rifi is a 
dialect of Shilha, Morocco. A translation of the gos- 
pel of Matthew into this dialect was made by Mr. 
William Mackintosh, agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at Morocco, which was printed by the 
same society in 1855, in Arabic type. (B. P.) 

Rigaud, Srepnen Jorvay, D.D., a colonial bishop 
of the Church of England, matriculated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford; took the degree of B.A. in 1841; was 
ordained deacon in 1840 and presbyter in 1842: became 
fellow, tutor, and examiner of Exeter College in 1845- 
46; head master of Queen Elizabeth School, Ipswich, in 
1850; and was consecrated bishop of Antigua in 1857, 
his jurisdiction comprising seven hundred and fifty-one 
equare miles. He died of vellow fever at Antigua, West 
Indies, May 16, 1859. Bishop Rigaud was the author 
and editor of, Letters of Scientific Men:—-Newton and 
Contemporaries :— Defence of Halley against the Charge 
of Religious Infidelity :—Sermons on The Lord's Prayer, 
etc. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1859, p. 588. 


Rigdon, Sipnev, a prominent Mormon leader, was 
born in St. Clair, Beaver Co., Pa., Feb. 19, 1793, and 
received a fair English education. He learned the 
printer’s trade, and was working in an office in Pitts- 
burgh when, about 1812, a manuscript was offered for 
publication by an eccentric preacher named Solomon 
Spaulding, which was entitled, The 3fanuscript Found, 
or, The Kook of Mormon. Rigdon was so much inter- 
ested in the work that he made a copy before it was 
returned to Spaulding, who died a short time after. 
About 1817 Rigdon became a Campbellite preacher, 
with an evident leaning towards Adventism. In 1829 
he became acquainted with Joseph Smith, and arranged 
with him tu have the Book of Mormon published, as the 
basis fur a new sect. From this time he was closely 
identified with the Mormon movement, going with the 
new body, and suffering persecution with them. He 
was a candidate for the leadership on the death of 
Smith, and on the election of Brigham Young refused 
to acknowledge his authority. Accordingly he was ex- 
communicated, and returned to Pittsburgh. He after- 
wards lived in obscurity, and died at Friendship, N. Y., 
July 14, 1876. See MORMONS. 

Riggs, Stepney R., D.D., LL.D., a venerable Pres- 
byterian missionary to the North American Indians, 
was born at Steubenville, O., March 23, 1812, He grad- 
uated from Jefferson College, and pursued his theological 
studies at Allegheny Seminary. He was ordained aná 
commissioned as a missionary to the Dakota Indians in 
1836. He commenced his labors at Laquiparle, where 
he made encouraging progress in teaching and convert- 
ing the red men, He reduced the Dakota language to 
a written form, published text-books for spelling and 
reading, and translated the Bible. He also published a 
Dakota Dictionary. Upwards of fifty books, consisting 
of original writings and translations in connection with 
a history of Dakota, constitute the literary work of his 
life. In 1880 Dr. Riggs, Hon. W. E. Dodge, and justice 
Strong of the United States Supreme Cuairt, were ap- 
pointed a committee by the Presbyterian General Assem- 
biv of the United States to present to Congress the need - 
of securing to Indians the rights of white men, Dr. 
Riggs was the author of the memoria] which was read 
to the Senate committee by justice Strong. More than 
forty vears of his life were spent among the Indians, and 
he lived to see six of the churches of Dakota transferred 
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to the Board of Foreign Missions. He died at Beloit, 
Wis., Aug. 24,1888. See Presbyterian Home Missionary, 
Sept. 1883; Nevin, Presb. Encyclop.s.v. (W. P.S.) 

Rimmon. On the identitication of this rock with 
that of Rummon, sec the Quar. Statement of the “ Palest. 
Explor. Fund,” Oct. 1881, p.247. The village Rumaneh 
is not described in the Afemoirs accompanying the Ord- 
nance Survey. 

Rinck, Friedrich Theodor, a Latheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born April 8, 1770, at Stave, 
Pomerania. He commenced his academical career in 
1792 at Königsberg, was in 1900 professor of theology, 
in 1801 first preacher at Dantzic, and died April 27, 1821, 
doctor of theology. He is the author of, De Linguurum 
Orientalium cum Greca Mira Convenientia (Königsberg, 
1788) :—A rabisches, syrisches, und chulddisches Lesebuch 
(eod.): — Commentarii in Hosea Vutictnia Specimen 
(1789) :— Neue Sammlung der Reisen nach den Orient 
(1807). See Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lu. i, 161, 528; 
Furst, Bill. Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Rinck, Heinrich Wilhelm, a Lutheran minis- 
ter of Germany, was bom in 1822 at Bischotingen, Baden. 
For some time inspector of the “ Evangelical Society” 
at Elberfeld, he was in 1855 elected pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation, and died in January, 1881. He is 
the author of, Die christliche Glaubensiehre, achrifige- 
mäss dargestellt (Basle, 1854) :— Vom Zustande nach dem 
Tode (2d ed. 1866) :— Die Zeichen der letzten Zeit und die 
Wiederkunf? Christi (1857) :— Bileam wnd Elisa (1868) : 
—Homilien uber den Jucobusbrief (1870) :— Den ersten 
Johannesbrief (1872):— Die drei ersten Kapitel der Offen- 
barung Johannis (1875). (B. P.) 

Rinck, Wilhelm Friedrich, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Dietlingen, near Pforz- 
heim, Feb. 9, 1798. In 1813 he was pastor of the German 
evangelical congregation at Venice, in 1821 at Bischof- 
fingen, in 1827 at Eyringen, in 1835 at Grenzach, Baden, 
and died in 1856. He is the author of, Lekrbegriff von 
den heiligen Abendmahl (Heidelberg, 1818) :— Dus Serd- 
schreiben der Korinther an den Apostel Paulus aus dem 
Armenischen (1823) :— Lucubratio Criticu in Acta Apo- 
stolorum, Epistolas Catholicas et Paulinas, etc. (1833) :— 
Die angefochtenen Erzählungen in dem Leben Jesu be- 
leuchtet (1842) :—A pokalyptische Forschungen (Zurich, 
1853). See Zuchold, Bib. Theol. s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol, Lit. i, 108, 276, 454; ii, 89, 224. (B, P.) 

Ripley, Grorar, LL.D., a Unitarian divine and 
author, was born at Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 3, 1802. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1823, and from the 
Cambridge Divinity School in 1826; the following year 
became pastor of the Purchase Street Unitarian Church, 
Boston. After remaining a few years he resigned, and 
devoted himself exclusively to literary pursuits. In 
1847 he became literary editor of the New York Tribune, 
and retained that position until his death, July 4, 1880. 
He published, Discourses on the Philosophy of Religion 
(1839) :— Letters on the Latest Forms of Infidelity (1849) : 
—Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature (1842). 
Among his greatest literary labors are, A ppleton's New 
American Cyclopedia, which subsequently was revised 
and greatly enlarged. He was also editor of an Annual 
Cyclopedia, published by the same house. He trans- 
lated Philosophical Essays, by M. Victor Cousin (Edin- 
burgh, 1857). He edited, in connection with R. W. 
Emerson and S. M. Fuller, The Dial, and with C. A. 
Dana, Parke Godwin, and J. S. Dwight, The Harbin- 
ger. He contributed numerous articles to the Chris- 
tian Examiner, and Putnam's and Harpers Magazines. 
See (N. Y.) Observer, July 8, 1880; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. (W. P. 8.) 

Rist, JoHANn vox, a German hymn-writer, was born 
March 8, 1607, at Pinneburg, Holstein, and died Aug. 31, 
1667. He is the author of about six hundred and fifty- 
eight religious hymns and poems, Some are, indeed, 
of little value; but very many of them are really good, 
and some belong to the first rank. They were even read 
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with delight among Roman Catholics, and an empress 
once lamented “that it were a great pity if the writer 
of such hymns should be sent to hell.” Rist was very 
much honored, and attained the highest titles in Church 
and State open toa clergyman, and the emperor hoo- 
ored him in 1654 with the crown of puet-laureate and 
a patent of nobility. Quite a number of Rist’s hymns 
have been translated into English, as * Auf, auf, ihr 
Reichagenossen” (Lyra Germ. ii, 23):—“ Wach’ auf, 
wach’ auf, du sich’re Welt” (ibid. i, 4) :—“ Wie wohl 
hast du gelabet” (ibid. ii, 144) :—“ Folget mir, ruft uns 
das Leben” (ibid. i, 188) :—“ Werde munter mein Ge- 
miithe ” (ibid. ii, 112) :—“ Ehr’ und Dank sei dir gesun- 
gen” (ibid. i, 203): —“O Traurigkeit, O Herzeleid” 
(Christian Singers, p. 191) :—“ Werde Licht, du Volk 
der Heiden” (ibid. p. 30) :-—“ Gott sei gelobet, der al- 
leine” (ibid. p. 192):—“O Ewigkeit du Donnerwort” 
(Jacobi, Psulmodia Germ. i, 97). (B. P.) 

Ritter, Hemxricu, a philosophical writer of Ger- 
many, was born at Zerbst, Nov. 11, 1791. He œm- 
menced his academical career at Berlin in 1817, was 
professor of philosophy in 1824, in 1833 at Kiel, in 1837 
at Gottingen, and died Feb. 2, 1869, doctor of theology. 
He wrote, Der Pantheismus und die Halb- Kantian 
(Berlin, 1827):— Ueber die Erkenntniss Gottes in der Welt 
(Hamburg, 1836) :— Ueber das Böse (Kiel, 1889) :— Ueber 
die Emanationslehre (Göttingen, 1847) :-— Ueber Lessings 
philosophische und religidse Grundsätze (1848) :— Un- 
sterblichkeit (Leipsic, 1851) :—Die christliche Philosophie 
nach ihrem Begriff (1858-59, 2 vols.):— Encyclopédie der 
philosophischen Wissenschaften (1864, 3 vols.) :— Ueber 
das Böse und seine Folgen (Gotha, 1869) .— Philosophische 
Paradoza (Leipsic, 1867). (B. P.) 

Ritual of the Dead is the name giren by 
Egyptologists to the oldest sacred book of the Egyp- 
tian theology. Portions of this book date from the 
time of king Gagamakhem, a monarch of the third 
dynasty, the text itself being in many places accom- 
panied by a gives, which was added at a later period, 
to render it intelligible. The deities principally men- 
tioned in it are Osiria, Anubis, Horus, and Tum; Amen 
Ra, as a distinct divinity, being only indirectly referred 
to. Although the mystical work is now treated as one 
book, it is really made up of a collection of not less than 
eighteen separate treatises, including three supplemental 
chapters and two litanies, which seem to have been 
added at the time of the new empire. Selections from 
chapters and illustrations from the ritual abound on the 
wails of many of the tombs of the eighteenth and nine 
teenth dynasties, and notably on that of Seti-Menepthab 
I, in the Biban el-Moluk. Other chapters were used as 
mystical formule to avert diseases, others as a pert of 
the religious worship of the Egyptians, and a few ot- 
scure passages as secret mysteries, the meaning of which 
is now lost. Many hundred of papyri have been fount 
in the mummy-cases, which cuntain different portions 
of the ritual, with their accompanying vignette and 
rubric, but a complete recension and comparison of all 
the existing texts have not yet been effected. The 
text of the ritual underwent no less than three different 
revisions, viz., in the ancient empire, in the period of 
the nineteenth dynasty, and in the reign of the Saitic 
kinge. This last was the edition which is most com- 
monly met with, but there appears to have been an 
attempt at a partial re-edition in the Ptolemaic period. 
The chief divisions or books uf which-the Ritual of the 
Dead is composed are as follows: 


ewaPrTens 
1. The Manifestation of Light (first book)..i-xvL 


2 The Egyptian Faith............-.ccee xvii-xx. 
8. The Resurrection of the Deceased..... xxi-xrxvi. 
4 The Preservation of the Body in Hades..xxvil-xiii. 
5. The Protection in Hades.............. Jiii 
6. The Celestial Diet....................- Hi, Hii. 
7. The Manifestation of Light (second 

DONE is oases c cn cde See vee ceeei seecees Hv-Ixxv. 
8. The Metamorphoees...........-+.0+0-5 luxvi-xe 
9. The Protection of the Soul; or, Forms 

for Various Occasions......... — xci-cxvi. 


—— — — — — 


— — — 
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cuarrens | tn Boston, with Igves of Increase and Cotton Mather, 

I: The Hall of the Two Trathe. oo.. cray, [and several sermons. He edited the works of Henry 
12. The Gods of the Orbit................. exxvi-cxxix. | Ware, Jr. (4 vols.), compiled The Social Hymn-book, 
18, — the Sun, or Ador BOR cs and a Hymn-book for Christian Worship. See Boston 

of the Sats ........... ............ ; : : 
14. The Festival (Litany) of the Names of Advertiser, Sept. 12, 1882. (J. C. S.) 

me44. — exli-cxilil. Robert (1), a Scotch prelate, was elected bishop of 
15. me A (ie Aas The CAME iei Ross in 1122, but was not consecrated until 1128. He 
16. The Orientation.............0ecccceuue clxil, cixili, | died in 1159, See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 8. 
17. The Three Supplemental Chapters..... clxiv-clxvi, Robert (2), a Scotch prelate, was an Englishman, 
18. The Assistances of Horus............. i, i 


From these it will be seen that the arrangement of the 
chapters is inconsecutive so far as their subjects are 
concerned, and there is every reason to believe that 
the order in which they now occur, especially in the 
English translation, is somewhat arbitrary. The ritual 
is rarely found written in Hieratic, and still more rare- 
ly in Demosic. ‘The finest examples are those in the 
museums of the Louvre and Turin. 


River-gods. Deities of streams were worshipped 
at all times by the Greeks and Romans, each bearing 
the name of the river over which he ruled. 


Rivers, THe Four. In ancient art our Lord is 
frequently represented, either in person or under the 
figure of a lamb, standing upon a hillock from whence 
issue four streams of water. ‘These are supposed by 
many to signify the four rivers of Eden, which went 
forth to water the earth (Gen. ii, 10); others (Cyprian, 
Ep. 73, § 10, ad Jubuiun.; Bede, Expos. in Gen. ti; 
Theodoret, Jn Psalm. xiv; Ambrose, De Paradiso, c. 8) 
discern in them the four gos- 
pels, flowing from the source 
of eternal life to spread 
throughout the world the 
riches and the life-giving 
powers of the doctrine of 
Christ. Ambrose, again (ibid.), 
is of opinion that the four 
rivers are emblems of the four 
cardinal virtues. The first 
four ecumenical councils, so 
often by early writers placed 
on a par with the gospels 
themselves, are sometimes 
compared to the four rivers 
of Paradise. Jesse, bishop of M 
Amiens in the 8th century, [i 
in writing to his clergy, thus ™ 
illustrates the veneration due of the Four Rivers un- 
to these august assemblies der the Lord's Feet. 
(Longueval, Hist.del Egl. Gal- 
dicune, v, 144). In several sarcophagi of ancient Gaul 
we find two stags quenching their thirst at these streams; 
these are supposed to represent Christians partaking 
of the gospels and the eucharist of the “ well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” See Cross. The 
two stags are occasionally found in mosaics; in that of 
the ancient Vatican, for example (Ciampini, De Sacr. 
Edif. tab. xiii). 

Rives, Basix, a Protestant theologian of France, 
was born at Mazamet in 1815. In 1844 he was called 
as pastor to Pont-de-Learn, Tarn, and died in 1876. 
He published, Le Christianisme Orthodoxe et le Chris- 
lianisme Liberal: —Le Chrétien, le Vrai Chrétien :— Le 
Dogme de l'Église :—Opinion d'un Pasteur de Compagne 
sur la Crise du Protestantisme Français: —Le Grande 
Fos de Toutes les Orthodories, etc. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Robbins, Caaxpuer, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born at Lynn, Mass., Feb. 14, 1810. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1829, and from the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School in 1833. He was ordained Dec. 
4 of that year pastor of the Second Church, Boston, as 
the successor of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
only pastorate, and continued for fortv-one years. He 
died at Weston, Mass., Sept. 11, 1882. Among his 
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and was brought, with five others, into Scotland by 
Alexander I, to instruct the people and to be good ex- 
amples to them in the observance of the monastic rules 
prescribed by St. Augustine. He was made prior of 
Scone in 1115, and in 1122 became bishop of St. An- 
drews, He was consecrated in 1126 or 1127. He died 
in this see in 1159. This prelate founded the priory of 
Lochleven, to be annexed to his new foundation, See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 8. 

Robert (3), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the see 
of Ross in 1214. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 185. 

Robert (4), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Brechin 
in 1456, See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 163. 


Robert (5), a Scotch prelate, was bishop at Dunkeld 
in 1484, and was witness to a charter of appraisement 
by king James III of the lands of Bordland of Ketnes, 
from James, earl of Buchan, to Robert, lord Lisle, May 
19, 1485. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 91. 


Robert (6), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the 
Isles in 1492, and received a charter from John, lord of 
the Isles, of the Church of Kilberry, which was united 
to the bishopric of a mensal Church. He was in this 
see in 1492. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 305. 


Robert, Carl Wilhelm, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Cassel, March 21, 1740. He 
studied at Marburg and Göttingen, and was ordained 
in 1762. In 1764 he was second preacher and professor 
at Marburg, in 1768 doctor of theology, and in 1771 
member of consistory. In 1778 Robert resigned his 
theological position and commenced his carecr in the 
faculty of law. In 1779 he took the degree of doc- 
tor of law, in 1797 he was called to Cassel, and died 
April 3, 1803. He published, De Nomine noù Oeov non 
Regium Christi Munus, etc. (Marburg, 1768) : — Ency- 
clopedia et Methodi Theologict Brevis Ordinatio (1769) : 
—Kthice Christiane Compendium (1770) :—Cuusa Belli 
a Isretitis Adversus Cananeos, etc. (1778). See Döring, 
Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 


Robert, Champart, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was by birth a Norman. He was abbot of Jumiéges, a 
monastery ou the Seine. He had formerly been a monk, 
and was made bishop of London in 1044. In 1051 he 
was translated to the see of Canterbury. In 1052 he 
was deposed, and retired to his monastery at Jumiéges, 
where he died. See Houk, Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, i, 494 sq. 

Robert, Joseph T. LL.D., a Baptist minister 
and educator, was born at Robertville, S. C., Nov. 28, 
1807. He was baptized in October, 1822, and grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1828 with the highest 
honors of his class, During 1829 and 1880 he was a 
resident graduate and medical student at Yale Col- 
lege, and in 1831 tvok his degree at the South Caro- 
lina Medical College. In 1832 he was licensed to preach 
by the Robertville Church, pursued his theological stud- 
ies at the Furman (S. C.) Seminary, and was ordained 
pastor of the Robertville Church in 1834, where he re- 
mained until 1839, when he accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Church at Covington, Ky. In 1841 he 
took charge of the Church at Lebanon. About 1848 
he went to the First Church at Savannah, Ga.; in 
1850 he became pastor of the Church at Portsmouth, 
O.; in 1858 professor of mathematics and natural sci- 


' ences in Burlington University, Ia.; in 1864 professor 
' of languages in the Iowa State University, and in 1869 
published writings are A History of the Second Church | 


president of Burlington University. He returned to 
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Georgia in October, 1870, and in Jyly, 1871, became 
principal of the Augusta Institute. Subsequently this 
institution, established for the education of colored 
ministers, was removed to Atlanta, and in 1879 was in- 
corporated with the Atlanta Baptist Seminary, under 
the presidency of Dr. Rubert. He died March 5, 1884. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 992. (J. C. S.) 

Robinson, Stuart, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Strabane, Ireland, Nov. 26, 1816. He re- 
ceived his preparatory education under Rev. James M. 
Brown, D.D., in Berkeley County, Va., and Rev. William 
H. Foote, D.D., at Romney; graduated from Amherst 
College, Mass., in 1836; went thence to Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, and spent one vear, then 
taught from 1837 to 1839; from 1889 to 1841 studied 
at Princeton Seminary, was licensed by (Greenbrier 
Presbytery, Va., April 10, 1841; and was ordained by 
the same presbytery, Oct. 8, 1842, at Lewisburg (now 
in West Virginia), pastor of the Church at Kanawha 
Saline, from which he was released May 8, 1547; was 
installed pastor of the Church at Frankfort, Kv., by 
the Presbytery of West Lexington, June 18 following, 
and labored there until Sept. 2, 1852; removed to Bal- 
timore, Md., and supplied the Fayette Street Church 
in 1852 and 1853; then organized the Central Presby- 
terian Church in the same city, and was installed its 
pastor May 10 of the latter year, and released Oct. 27, 
1856 , was professor of pastoral theology and Church 
government in Danville Theological Seminary, Ky., in 
1856 and 1857, pastor of the Second Church of Louis- 
ville from 1858 to 1881, at which time he was released 
on account of the failure of his health. He died in 
Louisville, Oct. 5, 1881. Dr. Robinson was a man of 
rare learning, and one of the finest expository preach- 
ers in the country. He wrote much and published 
much, but his principal productions are the two vol- 
umes, The Church of God, and Discourses on R 
tion. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1882, 
p. 42. 

Roohat, Avovsre Lovis Privipre, a Protestant 
theologian of Switzerland, was born July 17, 1789, at 
Crassier, Vaud. In 1812 he was ordained, and acted as 
preacher at different places. In 1825 he founded an 
independent Church at Rolles, in which he labored till 
his death, March 7, 1847. Rochat wrote, Méditations 
(1832) :—La Nature, la Constitution et le But de l'Eglise 
du Christ (1837) :—AMedttations sur Diverses Portions de 
la Parole de Dieu (1838) :—-CGucres Posthumes (1848). 
See Burnier, Notice sur Auguste Rochat (Lausanne, 
eod.); A.de Montet, Dictionnaire des Genev. et des Vaud, 
ii, 883, 384; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses,s.v. (B. P.) : 

Rockwell, Jori Ensos, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Salisbury, Vt., May 4, 1816. In 1837 
he graduated from Amherst College, and in 1841 from 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. The same year 
he became pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Vala- 
tie; in 1847 of the Hanover Street Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; in 1861 of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. After laboring constantly for eighteen 
years, he spent five months in Eurupe for the benefit 
of his health. During the war of the rebellion he 
served as a member of the Christian Cummission. In 
1878 he became pastor of the Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church, on Staten Island, where he remained until his 
death, July 29, 1882. Besides fulfilling the duties of an 
active pastor during all these years, he was a prolific 
writer, and contributed to a number of religious peri- 
odicals, See (N. Y.) Observer, Aug. 8, 1882, Krungelist, 
same date. (W. P.S.) 

Rookwood, Euisita, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Chestertield, N. H., Mav 9,1778. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1802; taught an 
academy in Plymouth, Mass., two years; was tutor in 
Dartmouth College; while there studied theology, 
and in 1806 was approbated by the Londonderry Pres- 
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bytery. After preaching as an occasional supply in 
several places in Vermont and Massachusetts, he was 
ordained in Westboro’, Oct. 28, 1808; was dismirsedl 
March 11, 1835; and finally was pastor in Swan-:er, 
N. H., from Nov. 16, 1836, until his death, June 19, 1858. 
See Hist. of Mendon A ssociution, p. 164. (J.C. S.) 


Rédiger, Moritz, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Sangerhausen, April 29, 1804, and 
died at Halle, Oct. 13, 1837, doctor of philosophy. He 
is the author of S is Keangeliorum Perscopis Par- 
allelis (2d ed. Halle, 1839). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 245. (B. P.) 


Roe, CnarLes Hirt, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Kings County, Ireland, Jan. 6, 1800, his father 
being a clergyman of the Established Church. Hav- 
ing become a Baptist, he entered, in 1822, Horton Col- 
lege, Eng., and on the completion of his studies became 
pastor of the Church in Middleton, Lancashire, not con- 
fining his labors to his own church, but preaching ex- 
tensively in all the neighboring region. He acted as 
secretary of the Home Mission Society from 1834 to 1842, 
and then became pastor of the Church in Birmingham, 
where his labors were greatly blessed. He came to the 
United States in 1851, accepted a call to Belvidere, Ill, 
and during a part of the time of the civil war was chap- 
lain of a regiment. He visited England in behalf of 
the freedmen, and raised funds for educational purposes 
among them. After a two vears’ pastorate at Wauke- 
sha, Wis., and two vears’ service for the University of 
Chicago, he died at Belvidere, June 20, 1872. See Catb- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1008. (J. C.S.) 

Roger (1), a Scotch prelate, was lord high chan- 
cellor in Scotland in 1178, and was made bishop of the 
see of St. Andrews in 1188. See Keith, Scottssh Bisk- 
ops, p. 13. 

Roger (2), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Rose in 
1340, and is witness tn a grant which Duncan, earl of 
Fife, made to Robert Lauder about that period. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 188. 

Rogers, Ebenezer Piatt, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in New York city, Dec. 18, 
1817. He graduated from Yale College in 1837 , stud- 
ied at Princeton Theological Seminary nearly one year, 
then, because of weakness of the eyes, two years in 
private with Rev. L. H. Atwater, D.D., at Fairfield, 
Conn., was licensed by the South Association of Litch- 
tieid County, June 30, 1840, and ordained by the Hamp- 
den Association at Chicopee Falls, Mass, Nav. 4 ful- 
lowing. His successive fields of labor were, Chicopee 
Falla, 1840-43 , Northampton, 1843-46; Augusta, Ga, 
1847-54; Philadelphia, Pa., 1854-56; Albany, N. V- 
1856-62, New York city, 1862-81. Part of these labors 
were in the Congregational Church. partin the Presby- 
terian, and part in the Reformed Dutch Church. He 
died at Montclair, N. J., Oct. 22, 1881. He published 
several volumes on religious subjecta, besides many rer- 
mons. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1882, 
p. 38. 

Rogers, Ferdinand, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in New York state in 1816. He 
was ordained to the ministry in 1837, and took charge 
of his first parish at Brownsville, where he remained 
till 1846, when he accepted a rectorship in Greene, and 
continued there till his death. Jan. 17,1876, See 4 pple- 
ton's Annual Cyclop. 1876, p. 623. 

Rogers, Richard, an English Puritan minister, 
was born about 1550, and entered the ministry in 1575. 
He preached through the eastern counties of England 
forty-three years, suffering molestation from the offi- 
cers, but acquiring cunsiderable prominence among the 
dissenting divinea He died at Weathersfield, Ewex, 
April 21, 1618. His publications include Serer Treatises 
(Lond. 1605, fol. and several otber editions), a kind of 
theological manual, much used by the early divines of 
New England :—Certain Sermons (1612) :—Comementury 
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on the Whole Booke of Judges (1615). Mr. Chester, 
in his John Rogers (1861), p. 288-244, disputes Calamy’s 
oft-repeated assertion that this divine wae a descendant 
of the martyr. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. 

Rogerus, a Scotch prelate, was witness to a charter 
dated March 4, 1328, at Rosa. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 187. 

Rognon, Lovts, a Protestant theologian of France, 
was born at Lyons, Feb. 4, 1826. Having completed 
his studies, he was successively pastor at Vals (1850), 
Montpellier (1852), and Paris (1861). He died April 15, 
1869, leaving Mélanges Philosophiques, Religieux et Lit- 
téraires, and Sermons (Paris, 1870). See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rohrbacher, Rexé Francois, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of France, was born at Langatte in 1789. 
For some time professor of theology in the clerical sem- 
inary at Nancy, he went in 1849 to Paris, and died in 
1856. Ruhrbacher is the author of, Histoire Universelle 
de l Eglise Catholique (Nancy, 1842-49, 29 vols.; 2d ed. 
Paris, 1849-53), afterwards translated into German :— 
Culéchisme du Sens Commun (2d ed. 1858) :—La Religion 
Diélitée (2d ed. 1852, 2 vols.):— Des Rapports Naturels 
entre les deux Puissances (Besancon, 1838, 2 vols.) :— De 
la Grace et de la Nature (eod.):— Motifs qui ont Ramené 
à l Eglise Catholique un Grand Nombre de Protestants et 
@ Autres Religionnaires (Paris, 1841,2 vols.). See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rohrer, Franz, one of the best historical scholars 

of Switzerland, was born at Stanz in 1832, and studied 
theology at the universities of Freiburg and Tübingen. 
He was ordained in 1856, and was for some time pastor 
of Kerns. His chief attention, however, was given to 
historical research, which his subsequent position as 
librarian at St. Gall enabled him to prosecute with 
greater freedom. After the death of Dr, Lütolf he be- 
came president of the Historical Society of the Five 
Cantons and cditor of the Geschichtsfreund. He was 
also one of the most active members of the Swiss 
Geschichtaforschende Gesellschaft, and undertook its con- 
tinuation of the great historical work left incomplete 
by Kopp, and afterwards by Littolf, the Geschichte der 
eidgenössischen Bünde, of which a new volume lately 
appeared, under his care, bringing down the history to 
the peace of Austria with Lucerne and the Forest Can- 
tons (1330-36). After serving as rector of the gymna- 
sium at Altdorf, he was made a canon of the Stifts- 
kirche at Luzerne in 1873, where he died in September, 
1882, He described himself to the last as a theologian 
of the “ Richtung der Lacordaire.” (B. P.) 

Réhrich, TimorHevs WILHELM, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Alt-Eckendorf in 1802. 
He studied at Strasburg and Göttingen, and performed 
the ministerial functions at Ftirdenheim, in Alsace. 
In 1837 he was called as pastor to Strasburg, and died 
in 1860. Röhrich published, Geschichte der Reformation 
ia Elsass und besonders in Strassburg (1880-32, 8 vols.) : 
—Hatthias Zell (1850):— Mittheilungen aus der Ge- 
schichte der evangelischen Kirche des Elsasses (1855, 
8 vols.) :—besides, he contributed largely to the Zei- 
schrift fiir historische Theologie and the Strassburger 
theologische Beiträge. See Reuss, in Denkschrif? der 
theologischen Gesellschaft zu Strassburg (Jena, 1861) ; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Rohtlieb, Jonanxnns, a Lutheran theologian of Swe- 
den, was born in Germany in 1806. Educated at German 
universities, he was in 1833 made assistant pastor of 
the German Church of St. Gertrude, at Stockholm, and in 
1839, on the death of the pastor, succeeded to his office, 
by appointment of the king. In 1858 Rohtlieb became 
the agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Sweden, which he served until his death. In 1875 he 
retired from the pastoral charge of his congregation, 
and died April 11, 1881, a doctor of theology. (B. P.) 
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Rokeby, W1tttay, an Irish prelate, was a native 
of Rokeby, in Yorkshire, and a doctor of the canon law. 
He was a brother to Sir Richard Kokeby, lord treasurer 
of Ireland. He received his early education at Rothe- 
ram and finished at Oxford, when he was presented by 
the monks of Lewes, in 1487, to the rectory of Sandal, 
near Doncaster. At the close of the 15th century he 
was nominated to the vicarage of Halifax, in York- 
shire; in 1498 waa constituted lord chancellor of Ire- 
land, and afterwards advanced to the see of Meath, in 
1507. On Feb, 5, 1511, he was translated by pope 
Julius II to the see of Dublin, the temporalities of 
which were accorded to him in June following. In 
1514 this prelate confirmed the establishment of a col- 
lege of clerks, founded at Maynooth by Gerald, earl of 
Kildare, which was subsequently remodelled. In 1520 
he was despatched by the lord deputy and council to 
Waterford for the purpose of pacifying such discords 
and debates as existed between the earl of Desmond 
and sir Piers Butler. Archbishop Rokeby died Nov. 
29, 1521. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 178. 

Roll, Remnnarnp Hersrica, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Unna, Hesse, Nov. 2, 1688, 
and studied at Rostock. In 1710 he was rector at his 
native place, in 1712 at Dortmund, in 1780 professor at 
Giessen, and died Oct. 2, 1768, doctor of theology. He 
published, De Nummo Confessionali et Oblatorio (Ros- 
tock, 1707) :—Bibliotkeca Nobilium Theologorum Histo- 
rico-Thevlogicu Selecta (1708): — De Sectarum Philo- 
sophicarum Scriptoribus Grecis Potioribus (1509-10) : 
—De Objecto Psalmi Ixix (1714):—De Paulo Apostolo 
Polyhistore (1715) :— Jobus Scepticismi immerito Accu- 
satus (1719): — Ltneamenta Theologie Naturalis sire 
Philosophice (1723) :— De Fide Centurionis Cupernattict 
ad Matth. viii, 1 eq. (1730). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (where ninety titles of 
Roll's works are given). (B. P.) 

Rollock, Prrer, a Scotch prelate, was made titular 
bishop of Dunkeld by king James VI. He was one of 
the lords of session, and accompanied the king to Eng- 
land in 1603. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 97. 

Rood, Hema, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Jericho, Vt., Jan. 29, 1795. He graduated 
from Middlebury College in 1819, was preceptor at 
Montpelier Academy fur two years, and in 1822 tutor 
at Middlebury College. In 1825 he graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary; the next year, July 12, 
became pastor at Gilmanton, N. H.; in April, 1830, at 
New Milford, Conn.; in September, 1835, professor of 
sacred literature at the Gilmanton Theological Semi- 
nary, and occupied that position until November, 1843. 
The next ten years he was employed in teaching at 
Haverhill. From 1853 to 1858 he was acting-pastor at 
Quechee, in Hartford, Vt., and from 1858 to 1864 served 
in the same relation at Hartland. From 1864 to 1878 
he resided without charge at Hanover, N. H., and 
thereafter at Westfield, N. Y., until his death, June 8, 
1882. See Cong. Yeur-book, 1883, p. 31. 


Roolwer, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Ross about 
the year 900, and is buried at St. Mangholds, in the Isle 
of Man. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 296. 


Rosecrans, Syivester Hortoy, D.D., a Roman 
Catholic prelate, was born at Homer, O., Feb. 5, 1827, 
He entered Kenyon College, but on joining the Roman 
Catholic Church went to St. John’s College, Fordham, 
N. Y., where he graduated with high honors in 1846, 
He studied five years in the College of the Propaganda 
at Kome, and was ordained priest in 1852. Returning 
to the United States, he became an assistant at the 
cathedral of Cincinnati, a position which he held for 
seven years, and was at the same time professor of the- 
ology at Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary and one of the editors 
of the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph. In 1859 arch- 
bishop Purcell established a college in connection with 
the seminary for the education of Catholics, and Dr, 
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Rosecrans was appointed president, which position he | the see of Glasgow Oct. 15, the same year, and thence 
filled until the college was closed, March 25, 1862. He | advanced to the see of St. Andrews, Oct. 31, 1684, where 
was made auxiliary bishop of Cincinnati in 1868, and | he continued until the revolution in 1688, when he was 
when Columbus was erected into a diocese he was ap- | deprived. He died June 13, 1704. See Keith, Scottish 
pointed its first bishep, the duties of which office he | Bishops, p. 43, 269, 282, 291. 
faithfully discharged until his sudden death, Uct.21,; Rossanian Manuscript (Codex Rossanensis) is 
1878. See (N. Y.) Catholic Annual, 1879, p. 91. an uncial manuscript designated by the Greek letter X, 
Rosenbaum, JoHann Josupiu, a Roman Catholic | and is so called from Rossano, in Calabria, where it was 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1797. In 1825 he | found. In the spring of 1879 two German scholars, 
was professor of dogmatics in the clerical seminary at | Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt, of Gottingen, and Dr. Adolf 
Treves, in 1842 pastor at Andernach, in 1862 member | Harnack, of Giessen, made a joint expedition into Italy 
of the chapter at ‘I'reves, and died April 18, 1867, doctor | in search of old mannscripis, In his //ippelyti quæ 
of theology. He was one of the founders of the Zei- | Feruntur Omnia, p. 216, Lagarde called attention to a 
schrift fur Theologie und Philosophie, published at Bonn, | notice from the 16th century, according to which man- 
and printed in defence of Hermes and his philosophical uscripts of Cyril of Jerusalem, Dionysius Alexandrinus, 
system, Ueber Glauben (Treves, 1883). (B. P.) and of Hippolytus are said to be in the monastery of 
Rosenkranz, Jonass Kare Friepricu, a Prot- Santa Maria de lo P atire, near Rossano. This notice 
estant theologian and philosopher of Germany, was induced the two German scholars to search for these 
born April 23, 1805, at Magdeburg. He studied at dif- | Writings, of which, however, they could hear nothing, 
ferent universities, and commenced his academical ca- the monastery having long since perished. — But they 
reer at Halle in 1828. In 1831 he was appointed pro- | “ere informed that there was a very old Biblical book 
fessor, and was called to Konigsberg in 1833, where he i 1 the archiepiscopal palace. They begged to be al- 
died, June 14, 1879. In his philosophical system he lowed to look at this. Ushered into the presence of 
was a follower of Hegel, and published, Der Zweifel am the archbishop, monsignor Pietro Cilento, they bebeld, 
Glauben, Kritik der Schriften: De Tribus Impostoribus to their astonishment and delight, a qnarto volume of 
(Halle, 1830):—Die Naturveligion (Iserlohn, 1831) :— the gospels, written in silver, on purple parchment, in 
Encyclopddie der theologischen Wissenschaften (Halle, old Greek uncial letters, unaccented, the words unsep- 
eod.; 2d ed. 1845) : — Kritik der Schleiermacher'schen arated, and at the beginning a number of admirably 
Glaubensiehre (Königsberg, 1836) :— Ueber Schelling und drawn and colored miniatures and historical pictures. 
Hegel (1843) :— Kritik der Principien der Strauss’schen It consists of one hundred and eighty-eight leaves of 
Glaubenslehre (Leipsic, 1845) :— Neue Studien (1875-77. parchment of two columns of twenty lines each. More 


8 vols.). Lichtenberger, 2° des Sci Re- | than half of the original manuscript seems to have per- 
— Ba (B. P.) rgen, Lacvoup —— ished. What survives contains the whole of Matthew 


R oth. See K ONR and Mark as far as the middle of the fourteenth verse 
casn SORR OU of the last chapter, ‘The discoverers assign it to the 
Röser, Jacos, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, | Gth century; the text attaches itself closely to the 
was born at Sondershausen, Sept. 21, 1641, studied at | chief representatives of the amended text of A, 4, I, 
different universities, and died at Quedlinburg, Nov. 6, over against the most ancient codices N and B; but 
1689, superintendent and court-preacher. He wrote, | where one of these (A for example) a —— 
De Manifcstutione Nominis Jehovah ad Exod. vi, 2:—| older text, E also usuall a AO — e 
De Fictitia Denominatione Misse a Papicolis ez Deut. | markable agreement ss aac aa batter 
— — Dugne’ L Sum a — Morte Jude | of the gospels N. Independent of the new Greek text 
Proditoris Jesu Christi :—- De Genealogia Christi Secun- (a specimen of which is given by Schaff ia 4 C 


dum Lucam, etc. See Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- ion to the Greek Testament, N. Y. 1883, ` 
: C W; paar - zine Be p. 132), the pict- 
— s. v.; Winer, IIundbuck der theol. Lit. i, 67. ures in the manuscript are believed to be of — value 
: for the early history of painting. While Latin manu- 
Rosetta Stone. See HIEROGLYPHICS, scripts with pictures are relatively numerous, only a 
Rosmini (Serbuti), ANTONIO, an Italian ecclesias- | very few Greek manuscripts prior to the «th century 
tic and philosopher, was born at Roveredo,in the Tyrol, | are thus adorned. Chief among them is the Vienna 
March 24,1797. He studied at Padua, became a priest | purple manuscript of Genesis, The newly discovered 
at the age of twenty-four, and in 1827 published his | pictures give a very favorable impression of the art of 
first treatise on philosophy, to which he had devoted | the 6th century. They are described as being won- 
himself from his early youth. About the same time | (erful in distinctness of outline and freshness of color- 
he formed the acquaintance of Manzoni, and the next | ing. The manuscript 1s the property of the chapter 
year founded a new religious order, the “ Instituto del | of the cathedral church of Rossana. See Gebhardt and 
Preti della Carita” (Brethren of Charity), visiting Rome | Harnack, Erungeliorum Codez Groeens Purpureus Ros- 
in 1830 to obtain the sanction of the pope. In 1834 | sanensis, etc. (Leipsic, 1880); Schurer, in the Theol 

he returned to Roveredo as archdeacon, and in 1836 | Literaturzeitung, 1880, No. 19. (B. P.) 

became abbot there, and founded a similar female order | Roth, Agrana», a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
(Sisters of Providence). Meanwhile he continued his | many, was born in 1633 at Herwigsdorf, Silesia, stmlied 
philosophical studies and publications, in consequence | at Leipsic, and dicd at Sorau, April 26, 1699, court- 
of the liberality of which he failed to secure the con- | preacher and superintendent. He wrote, De Cerra 
firmation of his cardinalship (given him in 1848 by | Aurore ad Psa. zrti:—De Cultu Dei Rejectitio Matt. 
Pius 1X), and some of his books were even put on the | xr, 9:— De Nicoluttis, A pocal. tt, 15 :— De Essenis :— De 
Index Expurgatorius. He died at Stresa, July 1, 1855. | Molocholatria Judæorum :— De Judaorum Ligamentis 
His writings fill thirty-five volumes, His Life has | Precatortis. See Grosser, Lausitzer Merkwürdigkeiten ; 

been written by Lockhart (1856) and Garelli (1861). | Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


For a notice of his career and philosophy see the Fort- REAS eologian 
nightly Review, November, 1881, and July, 1882. of E E — Silesia, 

Rosas, Artivr, a Scotch prelate, was minister of | and studied at Leipsic. Count Zinzendorf selected him 
Birse, in the shire of Aberdeen, and was educated at | to fill the office of pastor at Bertheladorf, the duties of 
the University of St. Andrews, In 1665 he was pastor | which Roth discharged to the admiration of all who 
at Glasgow, where he continued until 1675. He was | knew him. He died July 6, 1758, Rothe is the anthor 
then promoted to the see of Argyle, whence he was | of several hymns, the best known of which is his /cå 
transferred to that of Glasgow in 1679, and to that of | habe nun den Grund gefunden (Engl. transl. “I now hare 
Galloway the same year. But he was retranslated to | found, fur hope of heaven,” in Mills, Hore Germamca, 
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No. 82). See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, v, 240 sq. (B. P.) 

Rothenburg, Meir. See Metz sex-Barvucn. 

Rougemont, Freveric px, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Switzerland, who died at Neufchatel in 1876, was 
a very prolific writer, whose works have for the greater 
part been translated into German. Of his publications we 
mention, Du Monde duns ses Ropports avec Dieu (1841) : 
—Essui sur le Pietisme (1842) :— Histoire de la Terre 
@ Apres la Bible et lu Géologie (1856, Germ. transl. by 
Fabarius, Seuttgard, eod.) :—La Peuple Primitif (1855- 
57):— L'Age de Bronze ou les Sémites en Occident (1867) : 
—-La Vie llumaine avec et sans la Foi (1869) :— Théorie 
de la Redemption (1876): — Récélation de Saint Jean 
Expliquée (1838) :— Les xii Derniers Livres Prophé- 
tiques de l'Ancien Testament (1841) :— Philosophie de 
l Ilistoire (1874, 2 vols.):—Christ et ses Témoins (1859) : 
—La Divinité et Cl nfirmité de l'Ancien Testament (1869), 
etc. See Godet, Juurnal Religieux, 1876, Nos. 16, 17; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 

(B. P.) 

Roumania comprises 4,598,219 inhabitants belong- 
ing to the Greek Church, 115,420 to the Church of Rome, 
8803 to the Armenian Church, 7790 to the Evangelical 
Church, 401,051 Jews, 25,083 Mohammedans, and 16,058 
who call themselves Lipowanians, The Greek Church 
is the State Church, organized on strictly hierarchical 
principles. At the head of the clergy is the archbishop 
or metropolitan and primate of Roumania, at Bucharest, 
and the archbishop of Moldavia, at Jassy. The lower 
clergy are educated at seminaries, and supported by 
the congregation, whereas the higher clergy, from the 
archbishops to the protopopes, are paid Ly the state. 
What is demanded from the lower clergy is the ability 
of reading the prescribed formularies and performing 
the ceremonies. The Roman Catholic Church has two 
bishops, one at Bucharest and another at Jassy. The 
Evangelical congregations, with the exception of that 
at Bucharest, are in connection with the State Church 
of Prussia, and receive their preachers from the Prussian 
consistory. These congregations have, however, their 
own government, but are required to send a very careful 
report through their ministers to the Prussian ecclesi- 
astical authority. At present there exist eight Evan- 
gelical congregations —at Jassy, Bucharest, Galatz, 
Braila, Pitesti, Crajova, Turnu-Severin, and Atmadscha 
(Dobrudscha). Each congregation has its own paro- 
chial school, with male and female teachers. The latter 
ate from the Kaiserswert house of deaconeases. See 
Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encykdop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Rous (Rouse, or Rowse), Francis, a fanatical 
supporter of tbe English commonwealth, was born at 
Healton, Cornwall, in 1579, and educated at Broadgate 
Hall (now Pembroke College), Oxford. He afterwards 
studied law, and was a member of Parliament under 
Charles I. He was one of the few laymen appointed 
by the Commons to sit in the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, and became provost of Eton in 1643. He 
died in 1659. His writings were printed in London in 
1657, and include a utopian scheme of government 
modelled after the Jewish, and a metrical version of the 
Psalms. See Rose, Bing. Dict. 8. v. 

Roussel, NaroLéox, a French Protestant theo- 
logian, was born at Sauve in 1805. He studied at 
Geneva, was in 1831 pastor at Saint Etienne, but at the 
instance of the consistory he had to resign in 1835 be- 
cause his sermons “bore the stamp of Methodism.” In 
vain did the majority of the Church protest against 
the intolerance of the consistory. Roussel resigned, and 
founded an independent chapel. In 1835 he was pastor 
at Marseilles, in 1838 he went to Paris, where he started 
a journal called l Esperance, the organ of the orthodox 
perty. He was the means of founding churches at 
Anyouléme, Villefavard, Limoges, Balledant, etc. In 
1663 Roussel went to Lyons, but resigned his pastorate 
im 1867. He then retired to Geneva, and died June 8, 
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1878. Besides his Comment tl ne faut pas Précher, he 
published a great many brochures and tracts, See 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Rowden, Puiuir, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in England in 1828, and in early life came to New 
York city. Not long after he was converted, and joined 
the Church in Newark, N.J. Having subsequently en- 
tered the ministry, his pastorates were successively in 
Newark, Bronson, Mich., and in Chili, Ind. His minis- 
try was attended with powerful revivals. “He was a 
man of studious habits and deep research.” He died in 
Rochester, Ind., April 4, 1875. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Encyclop. p. 1012. (J.C. S.) 

Rowlandson, Micnaxt, D.D., an English divine, 
was born about 1759, and educated at Queen’s College 
Oxford. At the time of his death, July 8, 1824, he was 
vicar of Warminster. He was a man whose exemplary 
life and unceasing fidelity in the work of the ministry 
won for him the esteem and love of all who knew him. 
See (Lond.) Christiun Remembrancer, Aug. 1824, p. 503. 

Rowley, Georct, D.D., an English educator and 
divine, was born in 1782, and educated at University 
College, Oxford, of which he became successively fellow, 
tutor, and public examiner. In 1821 he was elected to 
the mastership of his college, and in 1832 was appointed 
to the vice-chancellorship of the University of Oxford, 
which he held till his death, Oct. 5, 1836, In his offi- 
cial duties he was noted for his punctuality and decision; 
and in private life he was distinguished for kindness of 
disposition and unselfishness of character, See (Lond.) 
Christian Remembrancer, Nov. 1836, p. 700. 


Roxburgh, Huco pk, a Scotch prelate, was rector 
of Tullibody, and clerk to Nicolaus, the chancellor of 
Scotland. He was afterwards archdeacon of St. An- 
drews, In 1189 he was made chancellor of Glasgow, 
and in 1199 bishop, but sat only one year. He died in 
1200. Sce Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 236. 

Riickert, Friedrich, an Orientalist, and one of 
the greatest German pocts of the 19th century, was born 
at Schweinfurt, May 16, 1789. He studied at Jena, com- 
menced his academical career in 1811, was professor of 
Oriental languages at Erlangen in 1826, and in 1841 at 
Berlin. He retired in 1846 to his country seat at Neu- 
sesa, and died Jan. 31, 1866. He published, //ebrdische 
Propheten übersetzt und erläutert (Leipsic, 1831) :— Leben 
Jesu, Ecangelien-Harmonie tn gebundener Rede (Stutt- 
gard, 1839) :—//eruden der Grosse (1844). Some of his 
religious poems have been translated into English, as 
Dein Konig kommt in niederen Hüllen (in Schaff, Christ 
tn Song, p. 83: “ He comes, no royal vesture wearing”) : 
— Er ist in Bethlehem geboren (ibid. p. 93: “In Bethle- 
hem, the Lord of glory ”) :—Das Paradies muss schöner’ 
sein (ibid. p. 657: “Ob Paradise must fairer be”) :— Um 
Mitternacht bin ich erwacht (Winkworth, Christian 
Singers of Germany, p. 387: “At dead of night Sleep 
took her flight”). (B. P.) 

Rückert, Leopold Immanuel, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1797 at Grosshen- 
nersdorf, near Herrnhut, Upper Lusatia. He studied 
theology and philosophy at Leipsic, was for some time 
deacon at his native place, and published, in 1821, De Ra- 
tione Tractande Theologie Dogmaticæ. In 1825 he was 
appointed teacher at the Gymnasium of Zittau, and while 
there published, Kommentar über den Brief Pauli an die 
Romer (Leipsic, 1831; 2d ed. 1839) :—Kommentar uber 
den Brief Pauli an die Galater (1833):—An die Epheser 
(1834) :—An die Korinther (1836-37). ROckert was 
made doctor of theology in 1836 bv the theological 
faculty of Copenhagen, and in 1844 he was called to 
Jena, where he wrote, Theologie (Leipsic, 1851, 2 vols.) : 
—Das Abendmahl. Sein Wesen und seine Geschichte in 
der alten Kirche (1856) :— Büchlein von der Kirche (1857): 
—Der Rationalismus (1859). Ruckert died April 9, 
1871. See Protestuntische Kirchenzettung, 1871, p. 309- 
811; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. a.v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclup. 
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des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Plitt-Herzog, Real- En- 
cyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Rudder, Wituiam, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in British Guiana; graduated from 
Trinity College and from the General Theological Sem- 
inary; was ordained deacon by bishop Brownell in 1851; 
officiated successively in St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, 
L.1.; Calvary Church, New York, as an assistant min- 
ister; St, Paul’s Church, Albany, as rector; and in St. 
Stephen’s, Philadelphia, Pa., as assistant. On the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Ducachet, rector of St. Stephen's, in 1865, 
Dr. Rudder assumed the rectorship, and remained in this 
pastorate until his death, Jan. 29, 1880, aged fifty-seven 
years. See Whittaker, Almanac and Directory, 1881, 
p 174. 

Riidel, Cart Ernst Gorruten, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1769. He commenced 
his pastoral career at Leipsic in 1801, and died there 
in 1842, doctor of theology. He published, Predigten 
(1816): — Festpredigten und Amtsreden (1828 - 32, 2 
vols.) :— Abendmahls- und Confirmationsreden (1827-86, 
6 vols.), etc. See Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 
98, 149, 159, 179; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Rüdiger, Johann Bartholomäus, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Grünberg, Hesse, 
Oct. 10, 1660, He studied at Giessen, was in 1691 preach- 
er at Wetzlar, in 1697 professor at Giessen, in 1707 doctor 
of theology, and died July 8, 1729. He wrote, De Puce 
inter Lutheranos et Reformatos (Giessen, 1684) :— De In- 
finitate Dei (1700) :— De Preesentia Det Repletica (1701): 
—De Natura Dei Perfectissine Simplict (1706) :— De 
Angelorum Corpore Subtili et Assumto (1707 ):— De 
Justificutione A brake ex Genes. xr, 6 (1707) :—De Con- 
scientia Scrupulosa (1714) :— De 4 mo Occiso ab Origine 
Mund (1719):—De Radicatione Fidelium in Christo 
(1722):— De Christo per Primam et Ultimam Sacra 
Scriptura Vocem (1724). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theolugen Deutschlunds, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rüdiger, Franz Joseph, a Roman Catholic prel- 
ate of Austria, was born April 6, 1811, at Parthenen. 
In 1853 he was made bishop of Linz, and died Nov. 24, 
1884. Rudiger was one of those prelates who oppused 
all measures of the Austrian government which tended 
towards depriving the Church of any of her preroga- 
tives. Rudiger only knew one government, the 
supremacy of the Church. When the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception was proclaimed, 
he celebrated that event by building a splen- 
did cathedral at Linz, and crecting monasteries 
throughout his diocese, (B. P.) 


Rule (Heb. kar, YD, a line for measuring, as 
elsewhere rendered) is mentioned (Isa. xliv, 18) 
among the tools of the carpenter (09X3 On, 
hewer of wood), the associated implements be- 
ing the “line” (Heb. séred, “WD, probably a 
graver), the “ plane” (Heb. mukisu'ah, resp s, 
probably a chisel), and the “compass” (Heb. 
mechugah, MANI, probably compasses). See 
HANDICRAFT. 

Rullmann, Georo WiLneLM, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born March 16, 
1757, and studied at Rinteln and Göttingen. 
In 1778 he was appointed con-rector at Rinteln, 
in 1782 professor of theology, in 1788 doctor of 
theology, and died June 16, 1804. He wrote, 
De Insiqgni Psychologie in Theologia Rerelutu 
Usu (Rinteln, 1779) :— Versuch eines Lehrbuchs 
der römischen A lterthiimer (1782; 2d ed. 1787): 
—De Apostolis Primartis Religionis Christiunæ 
Doctoribus (1788): — Tabula Harmoniam IV 
Erangelistorum Exhibens (1790) :— De Prophetis 
Novi Testamenti (eod.) :— Die heiligen Schriften 
des Neuen Bundes übersetzt und mit Anmerkun- 
gen versehen (1790-91, 3 vols.) :— Observationes 
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Carpenter's Tools found at Pompelf. (Proport 
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Critica Exegetice ta Loca Quedam Epistolorum Pauli, 
ete. (1795): — Lie christliche Religionslehre (1803). 
See Döring, Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s.v, 
(B. P.) 

Rulman, Merswis, one of the “ Friends of God,” 
of the 14th century, was born at Strasburg in 1307. He 
was a wealthy merchant and banker, when, in 1347, he 
gave up business, joined the Friends of God, and led a 
life of severe asceticism, under the guidance of Tauler. 
In 1366 Rulman acquired the island of Der grine 
Wort, in the Ill, near Strasburg, and retired thither, 
He died July 18, 1382. Rulman’s writings are, Dus 
Bannerbiichlein (edited by Jundt, Les Amis de Deu, 
Paris, 1879) :— Dus Buck con den nenn Felsen (ext. by 
Schmidt, Leipsic, 1859), and an old Dutch rersion of the 
same, Dut Boeck vem den Oorspronck, by G. H.van Bons- 
sum Waalkes, Lenwarien, 1882). See Schmidt, in Ré 
rue d'Alsace (1856); in Reuss und Cunitz, Beilrdge zu 
der theol. Wissenschuf?, vol. v (Jena 1854), and Nib- 
krus von Basel (Vienna, 1866); Jundt, Les Amis de 
Dieu, p. 140 2q.; Plitt-Herzog, Reul-Encyklup. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Rumpe, Herxricn, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg in 1561, studied at differ- 
ent universities, was in 1592 professor of Hebrew at 
Helmstidt, in 1597 at Hamburg. and died Aug. 16, 1626. 
He wrote, Vaticinta Aligwot de Messia : — Isagoge ia 
Linguas Orientales Primarias, etc. See Moller. Cim- 
briu Litterata ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Runge, David, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1564 at Greifswakle, where be was 
professor of Hebrew in 1589. In 1601 he attended the 
Colloquy of Ratisbon, and died July 7, 1604. He wrote, 
Dissertutiones visi de Calvinismo:— De A rticulo Primo 
Symboli A postolict: — De Verbis; nun Facies Tibi Sculp- 


tile, Exod. zz, 4 :— De Baptismo, etc. See Jöcher, All- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Runge, Johann, a Lutheran theologian of Swe- 
den, was bom in 1666, studied at Abo, was preacher 
there in 1691, in 1697 professor of theology, in 1701 
doctor of theology and superintendent at Narva. 
Runge died Aug. 8, 1704. He wrote, Comment. in ir, æ 
et zi cup. ud Romanos :—De Sede Anima in Jlumine 





inna] Compasses, 
Calipers, Compasser, Rale, and Piamb-lines). 
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a. See Stirnmann, Aboa Literata; Jicher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Rupp, Jucivs, a Protestant theologian of Germany, 
was Lorn in 1809, He belonged to the so-called Friends 
of Light (q. v.), and founded in 1846 the first free con- 
gregation. He died July 11, 1884, doctor of philosophy. 
Rupp published, Gregor’s, des Bischof von Nyssa, Leben 
und Meinungen (Leipsic, 1834) :— Der Symbolzwang und 
die protestantische Lehr- und Gewissensfreihet (Konigs- 
berg, 1843) : — Christliche Predigten (1843-45) : — Er- 
bauungsbuch für freie evangelische Gemeinden (1846) :— 
Von der Freiheit (1856, 2 vols.) :—Dus Sektenwesen und 
die freie Gemeinde (1859), etc. See Zuchold, Bill. Theol. 
av. (B. P.) 

Rus, JoHANN RKINHARD, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Feb. 24, 1679, and studied at Giessen 
and Jena. In 1708 he was made adjunct to the philo- 
sophical faculty of Jena, in 1712 professor of theology, 
in 1730 doctor of theology, and died April 18,1738. He 
wrote, De Usu Lingue Syriacæ in Novo Testumento :— 
De Usu Accentuationis [lebraice Pentade Dictorum 
Veteris Testamenti Demonstrato:—De Harmonia Vita 
Daridis : —De Zacharia non Summo Pontifice ad Luc. i: 
—De Serpente non Naturali sed solo Diabolo ad Genes. 
iii · De Evocatione Abrahami :—De Sceptro a Judu 
Abluto ad Genes. xlix :— De LXX Hebdomadibus Duni- 
elis:—De Lapidatione Stephani :—De Vario Mosis in 
Montem Sinai A scensu:—Bileam Vates Evangelicus ex 
Num. xxiv, 15-19 :—Jntroductio in Novum Testamentum 
Generalis : — Harmonia Ecangelisturum : — De Magis 
non Judæis ad Matth. ii, etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 

theol. Lil. i, 244, 590; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Russel, Wauniax, a Scotch prelate, was a native 
of the Isle of Man and abbot of Rushen. He was con- 
secrated bishop of the Isles in 1248, and held a synod 
at St. Michael's in 1350, in wbich five additional can- 
ons were made. He died April 4, 1374. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 303. 


Russell, Andrew, D.D., a Scotch Congregational 
minister, was born at Winchburgh, Linlithgowshire, 
Nov. 1, 1807. He was educated in letters at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in theology at the Glasgow 
Theological Acalemy. He was ordained pastor at Had- 
dington in 1833, where he labored some eight years; 
next at Princes Street Chapel, Dundee, four years, ‘The 
state of his health at this time requiring a change of 
climate, he removed to Stirling, where he enjoyed a long 
and successful pastorate. From Stirling he went to 
Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1859, and for some years took 
pastoral charge of the Chapel at Lister Hills. During 
the last twelve and a half years of his life he was pas- 
tor of the Church at Holme Lane, Bradford. He died 
June 19, 1881, having filled with great honor several 
denominational offices. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1882, p. 329. 

Russell, Charles William, D.D., a Roman 
Catholic divine, was born at Killough, County Down, 
Ireland, May 14,1812. He was educated at Drogheda, 
at Downpatrick, and at Maynooth College; was elected 
to the Dunboyne Establishment in 1832, for ten years 
discharged his duties as professor at Maynooth, and in 
1845, when the chair of ecclesiastical history was estab- 
lished, he was appointed thereto. He held this position 
until the death of Dr. Renehan in 1857, when he became 
president of the college, which office he filled until his 
death, on Feb, 26, 1880. Dr. Russell was a regular con- 
tributor to the Dublin Review and Edinburgh Review. 
He published translations of the Tales of Canon con 
Schmid and Leibnitz’s System of Theology. His Life 
of Cardinal Mezzofunti (1858) bad its origin in an ar- 
ticle on that wonderful linguist in the Adinburgh Re- 
riew of 1855, and included notices of the most celebrated 
linguists of all countries, It was translated into Italian 
and published at Bologna in 1859. A second edition 
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appeared in 1863. In 1869 Dr. Russell was appointed a 
member of the royal commission on historical manu- 
scripts, and from 1872 he edited, in conjunction with 
Mr. Prendergast, several volumes of the Calendars of 
State Papers relating to Ireland, beginning with the 
reign of James I. Dr. Russell contributed also to the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopædia Britanica, North 
British Review, the English Cyclopedia, the Academy, 
and several other publications, See (N. Y.) Catholic 
Almanac, 1881, p. 106. 


Russell, David, D.D., a Scotch Congregational 
Minister, was born in Glasgow, Oct. 10, 1779. He 
studied literature and the classics privately, and the- 
ology at the Edinburgh Theological Academy. In 
August, 1805, he was sent to Aberdeen, where he sup- 
plied the pulpit five months, He then removed to 
Montrose for nine months, but returned to Aberdeen, 
where he was ordained pastor in 1807. He went to 
Dundee in 1809, and became pastor of the Church 
then assembling in Sailors Hall. In this charge he 
continued thirty-nine years, with great honor to all 
concerned. He died Sept. 28, 1848. Dr. Russell pub- 
lished, among other works, Letters, chiefly Practical and 
Consolutory:—On the Old and New Covenants :—The 
Way of Salvation :— Ilints to Inquirers :— Infant Sal- 
vation, etc. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1848, p. 237. 

Russell, John, LL.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Cavendish, Vt., July 1, 1798. He graduated 
from Middlebury College in 1812, was converted just 
before entering upon his senior year, and soon after his 
graduation went to Georgia, where he taught school 
fur a time. From 1819 to 1826 he was tutor in a pri- 
vate family in Missouri, and subsequently taught in St. 
Louis, Vandalia, Alton Seminary, and later in life was 
principal of Spring Hill Academy, in East Feliciana, 
La. On Feb, 9, 1833, he was licensed to preach by the 
Bluffdale Church, IN. He died Jan. 21, 1868. Dr. 
Russell wrote, as an advocate of temperance, Venomous 
Worm; or, Worm of the Still, To counteract Univer- 
salism he preached a number of discourses, which were 
afterwards published under the title of The Serpent 
Uncoied. Ue was an accomplished linguist and an 
able scholar. See Minutes of Illinois Anniversuries, 
1863, p. 13. (J. C. S.) 


Russell, Patrick, D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
promoted to the see of Dublin Aug. 2, 1683. In July, 
1685, he held a provincial council at Dublin, in which 
it was ordained that any priest, celebrating a marriage 
without license from the ordinary, or the parish priest 
of the place, should be excommunicated, ete. ‘The 
council further confirmed the decrees of those held in 
1614 by Dr. Eugene Matthews and in 1640 by Dr. 
Fleming. In 1686 Dr. Russell assisted at a session of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, held in Dublin. He also 
presided at a diocesan synod, held there, June 10, 
1686, in which it was «decreed, in reference to the paro- 
chial clergymen having cure of souls, that each should 
have a schoolmaster in his parish to instruct the little 
children in “ Christian doctrine and good courses.” In 
1688 he presided at a synod held in Dublin. On the 
downfall of the Stuart dynasty he fled to Paris. He 
returned to his native country and died at the close of 
the year 1692. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbish- 
ops of Dublin, p. 446. 

Rutledge, Fraxcis Hucsr, D.D., a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a native of South Caro- 
lina, and a son of chancellor Hugh Rutledge, graduated 
from Yale College in 1820, and was for some time rector 
of St. John’s Parish, Tallahassee, Fla. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Florida, Oct. 15, 1851, in St. Paul's 
Church, Augusta, Ga., and died at Tallahassee, Nov. 6, 
1866, aged sixty-eight years See Amer. Quar. Church 
Rer. Jun. 1867, p. 646. 

Ritz, Fraxz GeorG CHRISTOPH, a Lutheran the- 
ologian, was born at Ratzeburg, Oct. 22, 1733. He 
studied at Rostock, In 1762 he was preacher of the 


RYAN 


Lutheran Charch at Amsterdam, in 1764 was called 
to Breda, and in 1775 accepted a call to the Hague. 
Rutz died Dec. 31, 1802, leaving, Non Placet Nubis Or- 
thoduria sine Pietate, nec Pietus sine Orthodoria (Am- 
sterdam, 1777) :— Exegefische und kritische Briefe 
(1779) :—KAleine Bydragen tot de deistische Letterkunde 
(Hague, 1782) :—.4 poloyte vun het Leeraurampt (1784), 
etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 
av. (B. Pr.) 
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copal Church (see Index, vol. iv); Playter, /list. of 
Alethodism in Canada (‘Yoronto, 1862), p. 84, 234, 297-99. 

Ryder, Joux, D.D., an Irish prelate, was created 
bishop of Killaloe in 1741; transferred to the see of Down 
and Connor in 1743, and to the archbishopric of Tuam 
in 1752. He died at Nice, Italy, Feb. 4, 1775, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. See (Lond.) Ananal 
Register, 1775, p. 206. 


yerson, Encerros, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 


R 
Ryan, George Frederick, D.D., a Welsh Con- | Canadian Methodist minister, was born in the Province 


gregational minister, was bom at Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire, in 1790, He joined the Church at the age 
of fourteen, began village preaching in his sixteenth 
year, entered Rotherham College in 1814, and com- 
menced his pastoral life at Bridlington. After four 
years’ labor in that place he removed to Stockport, 
where he ministered ten vears, and then went to Dog- 
ley Lane Chapel, near Huddersfiekl. In 1886 he again 
returned to Bridlington. He died at Dore, Aug. 19, 
1865. His principal publication was entitled The Dial- 

. He also, at various times, published sermons and 
pamphlets. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1866, p. 283. 


Ryan, Henry, founder of the “ Canadian Wesleyan 
Methodist Church” (so called), or Ryanites, was bom 
of Irish parentage in Connecticut, April 22,1775. Falu- 
cated a Roman Catholic, while teaching school he heard 
the eccentric Methodist preacher, Lorenzo Dow, was 
converted, united with the Methodists, and was dis- 
owned by his parents. He taught school for six vears 
after his conversion, preaching regularly, however, and 
introducing Methodism into a part of Warren County, 
N.Y. In 1800 he was received into the New York Con- 
ference. His circuits in the United States were Ver- 
gennes (large part of Vermont) and Platteburg, N. Y. 
In 1805 Asbury sent him and William Case to reinforce 
the Methodist force in Canada. Firm to obstinacy, of 
indomitable perseverance and iron will, he had a courage 
that never quailed. In labors and sacrifices he was 
abundant. During the war of 1812 the oversight of the 
societies in Canada devolved upon him, and from 1815 
to 1825 he continued to itinerate as a presiding elder, 
now on the Upper Canada District, then on the Lower 
Canada District. In 1827 he withdrew from the con- 
nection, in consequence of a difference of opinion on 
Church government. Shortly afterwards some of those 
who had espoused Ryan's cause organized the Canadian 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, making lav delegation its 
distinguishing feature. With this body Ryan united, 
and with it he continued to be identified during the 
brief remainder of his earthly existence. He died in 
September, 1832. See Dr. T. Webster, in the ational 
Repository, Sept. 1880; Stevens, list. of the Meth. Epis- 


of Ontario, Canada, in 1808. He united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1823. He received an early 
classical education preparatory to the study of law, but 
entered the itinerant work, preaching his first sermon 
on Easter Sunday, 1825. In 1829 he became the first 
editor of the Christian Guardian ; in 1842 was appointed 
the first president of Victoria College; and in 1845 was 
made superintendent of education for the Province of 
Upper Canada, an office he held for thirty years. On 
the union of the Wesleyan Methodists, the New Connec- 
tion, and the Eastern Britieh Conference, he was elected 
first president of the Methodist Church in Canada. He 
visited Europe and the United States a number of times 
in the interests of Methodism and education, and was 
twice a representative to the British Conference and 
to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States. He died at Toronto, 
Feb. 19, 1882. Among his writings, aside from editorial 
work, may be mentioned his Manwal of Agricultural 
Chemistry :—Compuleory Education :—The Clergy Re- 
serve Question, etc. 

Ryland, Jony, D.D., a leamed English Baptist 
minister, was born at Warwick, Jan. 29, 1753. His 
father was a fine scholar and able minister, and taught 
his son Greek and Hebrew and Scripture history. He 
was baptized at fourteen, and began to preach in 1778, 
in and around Northampton, as his father’s assistant; 
then as co-pastor, aiding his father in his academy, ia 
which young men were trained for the ministry. In 
1786 he was sole pastor at Northampton. In co-opera- 
tion with Carey, Fuller, Sutcliffe, and others, he orig- 
inated the Baptist Missionary Society, Oct. 2, 1792. He 
became president of the Baptist College, Bristol, and 
pastor of the Broadmead Chapel in that city in 17% 
In 1815 he became secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. He died May 25, 1825. Dr. Ryland wrote, 
Memoirs of Robert Hall, of Drusby:—A Candid State- 
ment of the Reasons which Induce the Baptists to Difer 
from their Christian Brethren :—eome Sermons :—and 
nearly a hundred //ymas, which appeared in magazines, 
signed “J. R. jun.” These have been published in a 
neat volume by Daniel Sedgwick. 


Sabai Version or tHe SCRIPTURES. Sabai is 
spoken in several islands in Torres Strait, between 
Australia and Papua. The gospel of Mark was printed 
at Sydney in 1888 under the care of the Auxiliary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The transla- 
tion was made by a teacher, Elia, who had been fifteen 
years engaged on the work, and revised by the Rev. S. 
Macfarlane, of Murray [sland. The gospel of Matthew 
has since then been aided. (B. P.) 


Sabba, ABRAHAM IBN-, a Jewish writer of the 16th 
century, who was banished with thousands of Jews 
from Lisbon in 1499, is the author of a very extensive 
commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled The Bundle 
of Myrrh CM AW, in which he largely avails 
himself of the zohar and other early cabalistic works. 
The commentary was first published at Constantinople 
in 1514; then at Venice in 1523, 1546, 1566, and at 
Cracow in 1595.  Pellican has translated this com- 
mentary into Latin, and the MS. of this version is in 


the Zurich library. See First, Bl. Jud. s. v., Gins- 
burg, Kabbalah, p. 128; Lindo, History of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal, p. 266; Jöcher, A ligemeimes Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Saddler, Isaac P., D.D„ a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Westmorelam! County, Pa., Oct. 
5, 1807. He was converted in 1839, licensed to preach 
in 1840, entered the Pittsburgh Conference in 1853, was 
superannuated in 1872, and assigned to the East Ohio 
Conference at its organization in 1876. He dicd sud- 
denly, March 2, 1882. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1882, p. 829. 


Safed is an important, but comparatively modern 
town of Palestine, eight miles north-west of the sea of 
Galilee, famous especially as a medixval seat of Jewish 
learning. The following account of it is taken from 
Murray’s JIand-book sor Syria (p.418). Further de- 
tails may be found in the Memoirs accompanying tbe 
Ordnance Survey (i, 199, 248). 
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“Safed Hes on an Isolated peak which crowns the 
ronthern brow of the mouutain range. A deep glen 
aweeps round {ts northern and western sides, and a 
shallower one, after skirting the enstern side, falls {nto 
the former a few miles to the south. Beyond these, on 
the north-east, north, and west, are higher hills, but on 
the south the view is open. The old castle crowns the 
peak; the Jewish quarter of the town clings to the west- 
ern side, considerably below the summit, the rows of 
honses arranged like stairs. There are, besides, two 
Moslem qnarters—one occupylog the ridge to the sonth, 
and the other nestling in the valley to the east. The 
population may be estimated at about four thoneand, of 
waon ove third are Jews and a very few families Chris- 
tiang. 

“The anly attraction of Safed is the eplendid view it 
commande. Thia is beet seen from the summit of the 
castle. The latter is surrounded by a deep, dry ditch, 
within which was a wall. All is now a mass of ruins. 
Only a shattered fragment of one of the great round tow- 
ers bas survived the enrthqnake of 1837. Before that ca- 
tastrophe it was not in the best repair, still, it afforded ac- 
commodation to the governor and his train; bat then, 
in a few minutes, it was utterly rained, and many of its 
inmates buried beneath the fullen towers. 

** Safed is first mentioned in the Vulgate version of the 
book of Tobit (rather as Safat in the Jerusalem Tulmad ; 
perhaps also the Seph of Josephus (War, fi, M)]. Tradi- 
tion has made it the site of Bethulia of the book of Judith, 
but without evidence. The castle seems to have been 
founded by the crusaders to guard their territory against 
the inroads of the Saracena. It was garrisoned by the 
Knights Templars. Its defences, both natural and artifi- 
cial, were eo strong that Saladin besieged it for five weeks 
before he was able to capture it. After lying in ruins for 
many years it was rebuilt by Benedict, bishop of Mar- 
seilles, in the gon 1240. But it only remained twenty 
years in the hands of the Christians, for, being hard 
pressed by Saltan Bibars, the garrison capitulated and 
were murdered to a man, the chief being flayed alive by 
the barbarous Mohammedans. From that period till the 
past century it coutinued to be one of the bulwarks of 

alestine. 

“We know not when the Jews first settled in Safed, or 
at what period they raised the town to the rank of a poly 
city.’ ere were no Jews in the place in the middle o 
the 12th century, when Benjamin of Tudela visited the 
country; and it was not, in fact, until fonr centuries Inter 
that the schools of Safed became celebrated. Then a 
printiny-prees wns set up, synagogues were built, and 
the rabbis of Safed were acknowledged to be among the 
chief ornaments of Ilebrew literatnre. The 16th century 
was their golden age. In the 17th both learning and funds 
began to decline, and the earthquake of 1837 gave a death- 
blow to the Jewish canse. Printing-prese, synagogue, 
schoole, houses, and people were all invulved in one com- 
mon rnin. 


Safford, Jerrersox Price, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Zanesville, O., Sept. 22, 1823. 
He graduated from the University of Ohio, at Athens, 
in 1843; taught at Dry Creek Academy, Covington, 
Ky., and at Indianapolis Academy, Ind., for two years 
each; was professor of mathematics at Covington, in 
1847 and 1848; next entered Princeton Seminary, N. J., 
where he graduated in 1852; was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, April 5, 1851; taught math- 
ematics at Richmond Academy, Richmond, Va., three 
years, supplying also, part of the time, the Church at 
Bethlehem, and was ordained by the Presbytery of 
West Lexington, at Frankfort, Ky., Feb. 9, 1855. His 
fielis of labor were the Church at Frankfort, from 1855 
to 1857; pastor of First Church, Piqua, O., from 1857 
to 1862; First Church, New Albany, Ind., from 1862 to 
1867, and district secretary of the Board of Missions for 
Ohio and Indiana from 1867 to 1870. He served as 
stated supply to Brownsville (O.) Church from 1870 to 
1876, at the same time supplying also Fairmount Church 
from 1870 to 1877, Roseville Church from 1871 to 1873, 
acting as president of Zanesville University in 1871 
and 1872, supplying Uniontown (O.) Church from 1871 
to 1873, Hanover Church in 1873 and 1874, Kirkersville 
Church from 1874 to 1879, and Claysville and West 
Carlisle churches until his death, which occurred at 
Zanesville, July 10, 1881. Dr. Safford was also the ac- 
carate and efficient stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Zanesville from 1878, and of the synod of Columbus 
from 1876. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1882, p. 48. 

Sahm, Perer, D.D., a Lutheran minister, gradu- 
ated from Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 1831, 
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and entered the ministry in 1882, the period of his ser- 
vice comprising forty-four years. He preached in both 
German and English, as occasion required. A consid- 
erable time he was pastor at Green Castle. At the time 
of his death he was serving the Church at New Berlin, 
Pa. Hedied at Laurelton, March 14, 1876, aged sixty- 
six years. See Lutherun Observer, March 24, 1876. 


Saint Aldegonde. See MARNIX, PHILIPPE. 
Saint Andrews. See ANDKEW’s, ST. 
Saint Brieuc. See Brinuc, ST. 

Saint Claude. See CLaupe, St. 

Saint Cyran. See DUVERGIER. 

Saint Denis. See Denis, St. 


Saint Hdmunds, ALAN, a Scotch prelate, was 
bishop of the see of Caithness in 1290, and in 1291 
was made lord chancellor. He died in 1292. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 211. 


Saint Gall. See GALL, Sr. 


Saint Martin. See Martin (Saint), Lovis 
CLAUDE DE, 


Saint Omer. See Omer, Sr. 


Saker, ALFRED, a missionary to the “ Dark Conti- 
nent,” was born in England, July 21, 1814. At the age 
of twenty-nine he was accepted by the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society for the mission on the west coast of Africa. 
In 1845 Saker settled at King Aqua’s Town, the seat of 
a large tribe, on the left bank of the Cameroons River, 
and about twenty miles from its mouth. With great 
difficulty he mastered the Dualla language, spoken by 
the people among whom he lived. Early in November, 
1849, he baptized the first convert, and in the afternoon 
of the day a church was formed, consisting of the mis- 
sionary and his wife, the native helpers, and the Dualla 
convert. Mr. Saker translated the Bible into the Du- 
alla language, and died at Victoria, March 18, 1880, hav- 
ing spent thirty-four years in Africa. (B. P.) 

Salat, Jacon, a Roman Catholic theologian and 
philosopher of Germany, was born Aug. 24, 1766, In 
1801 be was professor of ethics and pastoral theology 
at Munich, in 1807 professor of mural philosophy at 
Landshut, and died in 1851. He published, Die Re- 
ligionsphilosophie durgestellt (Landshut, 1811) :— Grund- 
linien der Religtonsphilosophie (Sulzbach, 1819):— Grund- 
linien der Moralphilosophie (Munich, 1827) :— Versuche 
über Supranaturalismus und Mysticismus (Sulzbach, 
1823) :—Sokrutes, oder über den neuesten Gegensalz zwi- 
schen Christenthum und Philosophie (1820 ):— Ist der 
Priestercölibat ein Ideal? (Stuttgart, 1883 ):— Die 
literarische Stellung der Protestanten zu den Katholiken 
(1881):— Aufschluss uber den Ultrakatholicismus (1888): 
— Schelling und Hegel (Heidelberg, 1842). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Winer, /landbuch der theol. Lit. i, 285, 
288, 370, 375, 466, 723. (B. P.) 

Salim. Lieut. Conder (Tent Work, i, 92) advocates 
the position of this place at Sulim, four miles east of 
Nablis, urging the abundance of water there, and the 
presence of a village, Aindn (non), seven and a half 
miles to the north-east; and Tristram (Bille Places, 
p. 192) likewise accepts this situation for similar reasons, 
adding that “it is close to one of the old main lines of 
road from Jerusalem to Galilee.” “The head-springs 
are found in an open valley surrounded by desolate and 
shapeless hills. The water gushes out over a stony bed, 
and flows rapidly down in a fine stream surrounded by 
bushes of oleander. The supply is perennial, and a con- 
tinual succession of little springs occurs along the bed 
of the valley, so that the current becomes the principal 
western affluent of Jordan south of the Vale of Jezreel. 
The valley is open in most parts of its course, and we 
find the two requisites for the scene of baptism of a 
multitude — an open space and abundance of water” 
(Conder). Salim itself is described in the Memoirs ac- 
companying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 230) as “a small 
village, resembling the rest, but evidently ancient, hav- 
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ing rock-cut tombs, cisterns, and a tank. Olive-trees 
surround it; on the north are two springs, three quarters 
uf a mile from the village.” 


Salkinson, Isaac E. a missionary among the 
Jews, and an excellent Hebrew scholar, who died June 
15, 1883, at Presburg, in the employ of the British So- 
ciety for Jewish Missions, is the author of a Hebrew 
translation of Philosophy of the Plun of Salvation (Al- 
tona, 1858). Besides translating into Hebrew Milton's 
Puradise Lost, Shakespeare's Romeo und Juliet, he pub- 
lished The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romane, 
translated from the original Greek (Edinburgh, 1855). 
At the time of his death he had finished a Hebrew 
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Salvation Army, Tur. This new religious or- 
ganization is, in some of its agencies and operations, 
suggestive of the reformation under Luther, and of the 
religious awakening under the Wesleys. Each of these 
great movements was so startling in its character that 
it commanded wide-spread attention, and excited oppo- 
sition and envy on every hand. Their enemies declared 
that the work would soon come to naught, and that such 
inflammable material would soon burn itself out. But 
these disparaging predictions have not been fulfilled 
with regard to the former two efforts, nor are they likely 
to be realized in the case of the Salvation Army. Not 
designed for any merely human aggrandizement, not 





translation of the New Test., which was edited by Dr. | antagonistic to any other religious organization, it be- 
Ch. D. Ginsburg of England, and published at the ex- | gan with a burning desire in the heart of one Christian 
pense of the English Trinitarian Bible Society at the | Minister to “rescue the perishing ” in London. It was 


imperial press of K. Fromme, in Vienna, ‘The transla- 
tion has been made in “classical Hebrew idiom,” but 
“in seeking for elegance of language, exegetical and 
historical correctuess, which are always closely connect- 
ed with correctness of language, has been lost.” See 


Theologisches Literaturblatt (Leipsic, 1885, Nos. 45, 46, | 


47). (B. P.) 

Sall, Axprew, D.D., an English divine, was born 
near Cashel, Ireland, about 1612, and after having studied 
for some time at St. Omer’s, was trausferred to Vallado- 
lid, in Spain, that he might become conversant with the 
rules and institutions of the Jesuits. Having acquired 
distinction as a theologian, he was appointed successive- 
ly reader of divinity at Pampeluna, profeseor at Tudela 
and Valencia, rector of the Irish College, and lecturer 
of controversial divinity at the University of Salamanca. 
It was at this time that many of the influential Roman 
Catholics in Ireland expressed their willingness to ad- 
here to king Charles IT, and renounce the interference 
of all fureign power, even though the pope should ex- 
communicate them. Under these circumstances it was 
deemed expedient by the Romish court to send Jesuits 
to Ireland, and among them was Sall. Some vears later, 
however, a change took place in his religious views, and 
he joined the Church of England, in connection with 
which he labored with exemplary diligence till his 
death, April 6, 1682. Iis works are, Recuntaution, and a 
Sermon on Matt, rziv, 15-18, in Confutation of the Er- 
rors of the Church of Rome (Lond. 1674, 8vo) -— The 
Catholick and A postolick Faith Muintuined in the Church 
of England (Oxford, 1676, 8vo) :— Votum pro Pace Chris- 
tiana (1678, 4to):— Ethica seu Moralis Philosophia 
(1680, 8vo). See (Lond.) Church of England Mugazine, 
July, 1841, p. 3; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. v. 

Salle, Jouns BAPTIST DE LA, founder of the order 
of Christian Brothers, was born at Rheima, France, April 
30, 1651. At the age uf seventeen he was made canon 
of the Cathedral of his native city, and after stadying 
some time at the Sulpician Seminary in Paris, he took 
the degree of doctor of divinity, and was ordained priest 
in 1678. He died in Rouen, April 9,1719. The order 
which he established is devoted to teaching, especially 
among the poorer classes. He introduced the mutual. 
simultaneous method of instruction, and also composed 
a treatise on school government. The order was ap- 
proved by Benedict XIII, and has thousands of schools, 
and first-class colleges at Passv, near Paris, at Marseilles, 
Manhattanville, N. Y., St. Louis, Baltimore, etc. Bap- 
tist de la Salle was declared venerable by Gregory XVI, 
May 8, 1840, and beatitied by Pius IX in 1873. Sec 
(N. Y.) Cath. Almanac, 1873, p. 88. 


Salthen, DaxırL Lorenz, a Lutheran theologian, 
was born March 16, 1701, at Markin, near Upsala, and 
died at Königsberg, Jan. 29, 1750, doctor and professor 
of theology. He wrote, De Articulis Smalcaldicis (Kō- 
nigsberg, 1729): Introductio in Omnes Libros Sacros 
(1736):—De Auctore Libri Sapientia (1789). See Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. 3. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 829; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 





i the privilege of the writer to hear William Booth, the 
, general and founder of the Salvation Army, preach the 
| gospel in a prison when he was only twenty vears old, 

and to be an intimate personal acquaintance of his from 
| that time to the present. 

I. Origin of the Morement.—1, William Booth was 
born in the town of Nottingham in the year 1829. His 
parents belonged to the Church of England, but at the 
age of fourteen he began to attend the services of the 
| Weslevan Methodists, then and now a large and influ- 

ential body in the town, Their services had in them 
more life and energy than he found in the Established 
: Church, and having experienced a change of heart in 
these exercises, his affections were naturally centred 
where he had derived s» much good; hence, though 
young in years, he began to attend mission and open-air 
services and cottage-meetings among the poor iu the 
neglected parts of the town. He soon became an ex- 
hurter, and related at the meetings his own happy ex- 
perience, persuading others to seek salvation. During 
the daytime he was employed at the miscellaneous store 
of a pawubroker, and there he became practically ac- 
| quainted with the wants, privations, and sufferings of 
the poor. His natural quickness of observation and his 





retentive memory were used by him to advantage. In 
the evenings and on Sundays, while a mere youth, be 
began to preach short, earnest sermons, in the open air, 
in all weathers, inviting sinners to Christ. In 1846, 
when only seventeen, he was accepted as a local preach- 
er, became zealous and useful, and his labors were much 
owned of God. He was then a mere stripling, tall, 
with long, flowing black hair,a piercing eve, and a tongue 
of fire. Before he was twenty he was urged to enter 
the Methodist ministry, but in addition to his want of 
theological training, the ductors told him that one year 
of the earnest ministerial work, to which he was occa- 
sionally called, would probably exhaust the little strength 
he had; and as he was not physically strong, he waited 
for a time to see if his health improved. In the mean- 
while he was wholly engaged, partly in London and 
partly in Lincolnshire, as an evangelist, a work in which 
he took special delight. 

At the age of twenty-four he was accepted as a min- 
ister on trial in the Methodist New Connection, and 
placed for a time under the care of the Rev. William 
Cooke, D.D., for theological training. Shortly after- 
wards, in 1854, their society at Guernsey invited him 
to raise their cause, then in a low condition, and at the 
same time improve his own health in their miki! and 
genial atmosphere. At the first Sunday service he held 
there thirty persons were converted, and within a month 
three hundred were added to the church membership. 
He had to return to London, but the news of his success 
quickly spread through the Connection, and he soon 
afterwards had invitations to ten circuits, to hold special 
services for a week or two in each. The conference that 
year sent him out as an evangelist, the results of which 
may be judged by the returns from a few places: at 
Hanley, Staffordshire, 400 conversions; at Newcastle, in 
one week, 290; at Sheffield, in four weeks, over 400; at 
Chester, several hundred. Fifteen of these converts are 
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known to have become ordained ministers of the gos- 
l. 

ar Jealousy among a few senior preachers, who could 
not command such success, obliged him to settle down 
in a circuit, and he spent three years (1857-59) at Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, where, by his labors, the membership 
was trebled. He was next sent to Newcastle, with the 
same result, having in the meantime married Catharine 
Mumford, daughter of Mr. J. Mumford, a good London 
Methodist; and his young wife worked earnestly and 
lovingly with him. Her piety, zeal, discretion, and 
ability entitle her to take rank with the late Mra, Phœbe 
Palmer, of New York, as one of the specially called and 
gifted of God to do a great work for him in the world 
and in the church. Seeing how God was working by 
Mr. Booth among a class of people seldom reached by 
the ordinary minister, and feeling the Lurden of souls 
pressing upon him, he made a most earnest appeal to 
the Liverpool Conference of 1861 to again appoint him 
as an evangelist; and his appeal, worthy of Dr. Coke or 
George Whitefield, was supported for a while by an 
equally earnest appeal made by Mrs. Booth from the 
gallery of the chapel. Some of the older preachers 
were shocked by a woman addressing the conference, 
and she was silenced. ‘The conference made a great 
mistake in not accepting Mr. Booth’s services as an 
evangelist: had they done so, their membership might 
have been doubled in ten years; instead of which, after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, their membersbip is 
less to-day than it was then, and does not number thirty 
thousand after the lapse of nearly ninety years. Mr. 
Booth resigned his connection with the body, and re- 
solved to await the openings of Providence; without 
employment, home, or income, he and his devoted wife 
looked alone to God for guidance, and it soon came. 

Visiting Cornwall, he found many earnest Methodists 
in hearty sympathy with the vearnings of his heart. 
Mrs, Booth now fully shared his labors, herself preach- 
ing and holding revival services both on the Sabbath 
and on week days. In this way they spent two vears 
as missionaries, in various localities, for three or four 
weeks each. Fishermen and tin miners came to their 
services by thousands, whole neighborhoods were stirred 
all round, the claims of religion became paramount, and 
men by scores left their work to seek divine mercy. 
The knowledge of these gracious outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit spread throughout the country. One chapel 
was kept open from daylight in the morning till mid- 
night for a whole week. The result of such manifesta- 
tions awakened general interest in the work, and invita- 
tions for the services of Mr. and Mrs. Booth reached 
them from all parts of England and Wales. These oc- 
cupied them both for two years more, and in June, 1865, 
they came to London. 

Providentially they were directed to the East End, a 
locality where, within the limits of half a mile, eighteen 
thousand persons, men and women, were counted enter- 
ing drinking-saloons on one Sunday. There, on a heap 
of refuse, Mr. Booth commenced the work which has 
developed into the great Christian army known the 
world over. A small pocket Bible and hymn-book were 
bis only weapons. In 1883 Mrs. Booth, in writing of 
herself and Mr. Booth in 1865, remarks: “ He left a happy 
and prosperous ministerial career, gave up all that is 
commonly regarded as valuable in life, came.out with- 
out any human encouragement or guarantees, and de- 
voted himself to labor among the neglected masses, with 
no thought beyond that of a local work in the east of 
London. We surrendered home, income, every friend 
we had in the world, save my parents [whom they 
nourished in old age], with four little children under 
five years old, to trust only in God. During the ten 
years following, we were groping our way out of the 
conventionalism in which we had been trained, and 
often reluctantly following the pillar of cloud by which 
God was leading us. We tried committees, conferences, 
and all sorts of governments, showing how far we were 
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wrong till the grand military idea was revealed to 
us.” ° 

Not much consideration was required to convince 
Mr. Booth that in East London there was labor for a 
man’s life, bowever earnest and long-lived he might be; 
and having his sympathies strongly drawn towards the 
dense mass of godless people in the streets day and night, 
he gave up invitations to labor in the provinces to de- 
vote himself fully to the teeming population of White- 
chapel and its surroundings, In ten or fifteen minutes 
he would gather a congregation of a thousand people, 
to whom he preached daily the plain gospel in the old- 
fashioned manner. He was a Methodist to the back- 
bone, and in all his addresses he taught and enforced 
the necessity of repentance, faith, and holiness, God 
wonderfully owned the word preached; its effects had 
been witnessed in Corvwall and other parts, and it was 
soon fuund that conversions followed the preaching in 
London. As there was no place in which to gather the 
people, Mr. John Eason, an old Methodist, lent Mr. Booth 
a preaching tent which he had long used on London 
Fields, Crowds gathered there, many were saved, and 
these soon began to be useful in their own localities, 
each one asking himself, after he had found Jesus, 

“ What shall I do to make it known 
What Thou for all mankind hast done?" 

Mr. Booth prepared a cheap hymn-book, which was sold 
freely at all the meetings, and thousands were bought 
and read by the new converts, ‘These, one after another, 
began to speak of the blessings they had received, and 
their testimony deepened and intensified the general in- 
terest in the services; so that the companions of these | 
poor men, now made rich by faith, began to think there 
was something in the preaching which had completely 
changed very bad persons, and made them lovers of 
home, of God, and of their fellow-creatures. ‘The storms 
of autumn scattered the tent in which they found shelter, 
but the work went on in the open air. As winter ap- 
proached, shelter was required, and one of the lowest of 
the many drinking-saloons, a very den of infamy, was 
secured, and converted into a mission hall and book-store, 
for the sale of hymna, tracts, and such literature as would 
be suitable to young converts brought up in utter igno- 
rance of religion. Next a large dancing-saloon was 
taken and used in the same way. Both these places 
were soon filled by eager listeners, services being held 
on the ground-floor and the first-floor simultaneously, 
the stairs and passages crowded at nearly every service 
by the neglected poor, who saw in these agencies and 
ministrations the means ‘of rescuing themselves from 
sin, misery, and poverty. Believing in the advantages 
of labor, and in the truth of Mr. Wesley's adage, “ All at 
work and always at work,” Mr. Booth found employment 
for many of the converts in extending the mission, and 
it was soon manifest that they were gradually rising in 
the moral and social scale. Converts increased, people 
by thousands attended the exercises, and in Jess than a 
year Mr. Booth hired a large theatre for services on 
Sunday, which proved attractive to the outcast. Crowds 
gathered there, young and old, most of whom had lived 
like heathen, with no knowledge of God or regard for 
his laws. Drunkards became sober, swearers began to 
pray, those who had lived by stealing stole no more, 
scores of old and forgotten debts were paid, multitudes 
of women were rescued from ruin, and appeals now 
came to Mr. Booth to open new missions at Bethnal 
Green, Limehouse, Poplar, Canning Town, Croydon, 
Norwood, and other places; in these localities the appli- 
cants were directed to procure a room, and speakers 
were sent to hold services, It is amusing to survey, at 
this time, the varicty of spots used for the new efforts, 
many of which the writer personally visited at the time 
—a club-room, a cellar, a shed, a railway arch, behind a 
pigeon-shop, an old factory, a schoolroom, a cottage—so 
eager were the poor people to get the gospel preached 
to them. They had not been accustomed to churches 
or chapels; they knew little about the Bible, and par- 
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sons they thought their greatest enemies. They be- 
longed to the refuse of mankind—nav vies, sailors, gy psies, 
infidels, scoffers, drunkards, thieves, dog-fanciers, pigeon- 
keepers; men, women, and children, the roughest, wild- 
est, most ignorant and degraded met together, and on 
them the full power of the gospel was manifested in 
their conversion and after-life. Persons from all these 
classes stood forth and openly declared what the grace 
of God had done for them, then appealing to their old 
companions in sin as to the truth of their testimony. 

While Mr. Booth was thus evangelizing the masses, 
his wife was engaged in holding meetings in many of 
the largest halls and most aristocratic centres in the 
kingdom. At Hastings, Margate, Brighton, and many 
other places, crowds of the middle and upper classes at- 
tended her services, and numbers, whose interest and 
sympathy were enlisted, became friends and helpers in 
the establishment of missions for the working classes on 
the plans already described. The motto of Mrs, Booth’s 
life seemed to be, “ I must be about my Father's business.” 
While thus occupied in public work, her family was not 
neglected; for she tells us that every hour which was 
not spent in public work was sacrediy devoted to ber 
children, who were mainly educated at home, and trained 
on the principles laid down in a book entitled The Train- 
ing of Children, recently written by her husband. How 
completely this task was accomplished is manifest from 
the fact that all their chikiren were converted early in 
life, and all who are old enough are doing weful and 
important labor in the Salvation Army. ‘The work 
spread faster than Mr. Booth’s family could keep pace 
with it, and their converts carried the holy fire with 
them into their homes; aml thus began fresh missions 
at Old Ford, Stoke Newington, Shoreditch, Tottenham, 
Mill Wall, and other parts in and around London, 
progress being reported monthly in a new periodical 
which bore the title of Christian Mission Magyuzine. 

8. In 1870 a great impulse was given to the move- 
ment, when Mr. Booth purchased a pile of rongh, strong 
buildings in Whitechapel, London, which had been used 
as “a people’s market,” but having been a commercial 
failure, was now obtained at a reasonable cost, and fitted 
up as a hall to hold two thousand people, with numerous 
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of the Salvation Army, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London: 


Headquarters 
separate rooms, Soon occupied as oflices, classrooms, à 
book-room, and a kitchen. All these were put to active 
use, and there the new converts found a hearty welcome 
at the daily services, always fresh and cheery; and in 
that building many have been saved from every kind 
of misery, and even from self-destruction, as despair 
seized upon them. The daily services were well at- 
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continuously and earnestly. At length his health gave 
way, and a long rest was needed; but God raised up 
ready helpers, much praver was offered up, and, on his 
recovery, a fresh campaign was started, in 1873, large 
additions being made to the membership, and vfiicers 
sent into new localities to rescue the perishing. In 
1874 a new mission was opened at Hammersmith, and 
others were begun in towns far away from London, op- 
erating with the same results as thoee in the metropolis, 
In the provinces some remarkable conversions took place 
of persons who had been notorious sinners, and they 
soon became as noted in spreading the news of salvation. 

These converts were chiefly uneducated peop'e, but 
were easily led by those who had been helpful to them, 
and it became necessary to issue suggestions for their 
guidance. The following five points were accordingly 
distributed: 1. To bold meetings out of dvor, and to 
march singing through the streets in harmony with 
law and omer; 2. To visit public-houses, gin-palaces, 
prisons, private houses, and to pray with any who can 
be got at; 3. To hold meetings in theatres, music- 
halls, salvons, ani other common resorts of tbose who 
prefer pleasure to God, and services in any place where 
hearers can be gathered, eapecially such as would not 
enter ordinary places of worship; 4. ‘To use the most 
popular song-tunes, and the language of every-day life, 
to convey a knowledge of God to every one in novel 
and striking forms; č. To make every convert a witness 
for Christ, both in public and private. The White- 
chapel headquarters soon became a centre of great 
influence, which reached far beyond London, and the 
deaths of two of the officers there proved to be a bies- 
ing to many, as they verified the truth of the well- 
known words of the Rev. Charles Wesley, “God buries 
his workmen, but carries on his work.” Jn six months 
nine valiant officers came forth to sapply the places 
of those who had died. Quietly, but like a deep and 
mighty river, the work was spreading through the pror- 
inces, and a new departure became necessary, with more 
efficient organization. 

4. After mature consideration, in the spring of 1878, 
the entire mission was remodelled as a military organ- 
ization, with the title “The Salvation Army,” and the 
writer was present, by invitation of Mr, Booth, at the 

frst meeting held under the new designation, when 
| the originator was called “General Booth.” The ree 
son given by him for the change was that his adherents 
were really an army of salvation. “The name,” saal 
he, “is preferable, because the only reason for which 
| the organization exists being war against sin, common- 
| sense requires that it shall be framed after that pattern 
which mankind, in all ages, has found to be the mast 
effective, and the only one possible for an army.” The 
novelty of the new designation at once attracted the 
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W | notice of the press, some to approve, others to oppose ; 


| but the object was gained. The mission at once rose 

from comparative obscurity and weakness to one of 
strength, and in a few months thirty new stations were 
opened, most of which have had prosperity. By the 
end of a year the new openings were increased to eighty, 
and the number of officers (evangelists) increased from 
thirty to one hundred and twenty-seven. Thus the 
leisure-loving Christians saw a spectacle which takes its 
rank among the marvels of the age, an army “stroag 
When 
the army was formed, in 1878, it numbered 29 corps and 
31 officers, or evangelists; in 1882 they had increased 
to 831 corps and 760 officers; in 1885, 1001 corps and 
2560 officers, with a total registered membership in 
June, 1885, of 90,000 in Great Britain and Ireland. 

II. Organization, Charactervsties, etc.—1. As the plan 
adopted in London is the one in ase in all the places 
where the army has a field of operation, it will be best 
described by the words of general Booth himself, wbo 
says, “Our organization makes every soldier in some 
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war against the locality where he resides. Every corps 
is mapped to a portion of the country, and every village 
is placed under the care of a sergeant until a corps be 
established in it under commissioned officers. England 
is divided into thirteen districts, each under the com- 
mand of a major, whose duty it is to direct and inspect 
the operations of every corps therein; he has to see to 
the extension of the war, and the calling out of new 
officers, andl to the removal of others unfit for their 
position, Each corps is under the command of a cap- 
tain, assisted by one or two lieutenants, who are entire- 
ly employed in and supported by the army, their duty 
being to conduct services out-doors and in-dvors, to visit 
those enlisted, and to plan and work for the salvation 
of the whole population around. Captains and lieuten- 
ants are removed about every six months, to avoid set- 
ting into old ruts, and to prevent their forming too 
strong attachments to either persons or places. We 
have tens of thousands of soldiers who are ready at a 
word to leave all and go out to rescue the souls of oth- 
era, and who glory in submitting to the leadership of 
either men or women placed over them, for Christ’s 
sake, Experience has taught us that real soldiers care 
litle who leads or how they march, so that there is 
victory. We have never enjoyed such unbroken peace 
and harmony as we have had since it was thoroughly 
understood that the corps is under its captain, the 
division under its major, and the whole army under 
its general, with no hope of successful agitation against 
superior authority. It is a great object with us to 
avoid using our system of government so as to limit 
spiritual liberty, or hamper any officer with awkward 
restrictions, who is seeking the accumplishment of his 
great mission.” In 1883 the army had 509 centres of 
operation in England, 85 in Scotland, 17 in Ireland, and, 
at the last account, one each in France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, United States, Canada, India, South Africa, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and New Zealand—a remarkable development as 
the result of five years’ work. 

2. Shortly before the army was organized, it was 
found that property, valued at many thousand pounds, 
was owned by Mr. Booth’s mission, and in order to leave 
no doubt of its security for the objects for which it had 
been acquired or built, a deed was drawn up, and en- 
rolled in chancery, Aug. 7, 1875, which declares that 
the property belongs, first, to William Booth, second, 
to his son, William Bramwell Booth, and at the death 
of both these persons the whole is to be vested in 
trustees for the use of the army so long as it may exist; 
and the solicitors to the army hold in their possession 
the deeds, and a complete schedule of all property stand- 
ing in the name of William Booth, which is increasing 
rapidly every year. 

The finances of the army are derived from various 
sources. From the first, all who attended the services 
were taught the duty and privilege of giving in support 
of the work, and the majority of the corps have long 
been self-supporting. In 1884 the members of the army 
contributed among themselves more than $500,000 to 
carry on the work, and this in addition to subscriptions 
and donations from the general public, and the sales of 
their various newspapers and publications, ‘The total 
revenue for 1881 was $1,850,000, made up as follows: 
Central, or office funds, $373,325; local funds, $675,000 , 
foreign funds, @315,000. Persons of all religious de- 
pominations contribute to this result, and the accounts 
are under the supervision and yearly audit of regular 
chartered accountants in London. The net profits on 
the sale of books, newspapers, medals, and other in- 
signia were, in 1883, $25,000, and in 1884 over $40,000. 

Out of these results the salaries of the officers were paid, 
including also general Booth and his family. During 
the time (about twelve years) previous to the formation 
of the army, and fur several vears afterwards, a benev- 
olent Christian gentleman, member of parliament for 
Nottingham (Mr. Booth’s birthplace), afterwards for 
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Bristol, gencrously provided for the wants of Mr. Booth 
and his family, and this was continued until the book 
profits were sufficient for the purpose, without trench- 
ing on the general funds, ‘lhese profits are Mr. Booth’s 
legitimate creation, and as general editur he might 
claim them, bnt, instead, he maintains the official staff 
from that suurce of revenue. 

8. Having to organize mostly by means of uneducated 
persons, the work has been slow and up-hill. The offi- 
cers are drawn from the ranks; those who prove the 
best soldiers are recommended by their captains to 
headquarters, inspected and reported on by the major, 
and if then able to answer (to the satisfaction of the 
general himself ) a lengthy series of questions, they are 
placed in the training-barracks at Clapton. There, a 
few weeks of East-end London work test their qualities 
and qualifications severely; meanwhile they are trained 
in condueting every branch of the service, carefully 
drilled, and taught the simplest way of conveying the 
truths of the Bible to the people. Some have to be 
taught the clements of knowledge, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; but the training is not so much scho- 
lastic as spiritual, the great necessity preased upon every 
one being that of holiness of heart and life. Those who 
prove unfit for officers are sent back to the ranks: the 
care in selecting cadeta is such that this necessity does 
not often arise. Few persons are received as officers 
who do not give up homes or positions more comfort- 
able, from a worldly point of view, than the one they 
come to, so that self-seeking persons are seldom found 
in the army. The training lasts from six to twelve 
weeks; then the cadet is sent as a lieutenant to some 
captain in the field. Neither captain nor lieutenant 
has often many shillings in pocket when commencing 
the work in a new place, whether city or village. Con- 
stant dependence on God for the supply of all needs is a 
lesson often learned amidst hard surroundings. So rapid 
and complete is success generally that their lot is not 
often one of much privation. For a few years mob- 
violence was their chief hardship, but as the army be- 
comes better known and understood by the authorities, 
and their non-resistant disposition discovered by all 
classes, the officers are able to give their whole strength 
to the service. Each officer is expected to conduct from 
twenty to twenty-five meetings weekly, extending over 
thirty to thirty-tive hours; to spend eighteen hours in 
visiting from house to house, and to spare no possible 
effort in seeking the good of souls. The amount of 
salary to be drawn by a single man-captain is twenty- 
one shillings weekly, by a woman-captain fifteen shil- 
lings, and by a married captain twenty-seven shillings, 
with one shilling per week per child, so that drones are 
seldom found in the Salvation Army. A negligent or 
unsuccessful officer, after sufficient trial, is usually left 
without an appointment. The frequent removals check 
all selfish sentiment, and thus the officers, by experience, 
become examples of self-sacrifice fur the salvation of the 
world. 

The uniform worn by the army consists of a plain 
simple dark-blue dress, trimmed with a neat red braid, 
and marked with the letter S on the collar: the S on 
the general's garments is marked in gold. It is found 
to be useful, attracts attention, gives opportunity for 
conversation, gathers people at the open-air demonstra- 
tions, excites respect in the rougher class of the people, 
indicates a person’s position in the army, and is a safe- 
guard against the fashions of the age. The military 
form of government, affirms Mr. Booth, in his Book of 
Instructions, contradicts no form of government laid 
down or practised in the New Test., and is in perfect 
harmony with the only system described in the Old 
Test., and cannot therefore be said to be unscriptural. 

4, The doctrines taught in the army are Arminian, 
such as Mr. Booth learned to love and preach when he 
was a Methodist minister. In describing this matter, 
he says, “We have not a particle of sympathy with 
those who desire to let down or adapt the guspel of 
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Christ to the fancy of the 19th century. The gospel 
which tells a man that he is thorougily bad, and under 
the power of the devil; which drags out the hidden 
things of iniquity to the light of the jadgment throne; 
which denounces sin without mercy, and warns men 
of eternal wrath to come unless they repent and be- 
lieve in the only Saviour; the gospel of a crucified 
Saviour, who shed real blood to save men from real 
guilt, real danger, a real hell, and who lives again to 
give areal pardon to the really penitent—a real deliv- 
erance from the guilt, power, pollution, and fact of sin 
to all who really give up to him a whole heart, and $ 
trust him with a perfect faith—such is the gospel of 
the Salvation Army. We heartily believe the three 
creeds of the Church, we believe every word of the 
commination service, and we denounce the wrath of 
God against sinners as those who believe that all these 
things are true. We teach men to expect salvation 
from the guilt of sin the moment they turn from sin to 
God, and trust him to receive and pardon them, We 
teach that God is able and willing per‘ectly to purge 
the heart from all its evil tendencies a id desires, the 
moment the soul trusts him for it all: we urge the 
people not to rest until God has thus cleansed the 
thoughts of their hearts by his Holy Spirit; and we 
assure them that God will preserve them blameless, and 
cause them everywhere to triumph, so long as they 
fully trust and obey him. We teach that sin is sin, 
whoever commits it, and that there cannot be sin with- 
out the divine displeasure; that there is a real, con- 
stant, and perfect deliverance from sin provided by 
Jesus Christ, which all men are responsible either fur 
accepting or rejecting. We teach that all saved men 
and women ought to lay down their lives for the sal- 
vation of others, if required; that being followers of 
Christ means sacrificing all our own interesta, enjoy- 
ments, and possessions to save a rebel world, and that 
whosoever does not so bear the cross has no right to 
expect the crown.” 

5. Printing has been a great factor in the progress 
and success of the army. From the commencement of 
the mission in East London Mr. Booth has had strong 
faith in the power of the press. A cheap and good 
hymn-book was one of his tirst requisites, and his first 
collection, sold at one penny, was often enlarged and 
added to, until it has become one of the best penny 
hymn-books in use, and hundreds of thousands have 
been sold of it. He then began a penny monthly mag- 
azine, called The Eust London Evangelist, which was 
followed by another, with the title Christian Mission 
Magazine. Both these were too slow in their oper- 
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Square, Londou. 


ation to satisfy the general of an army. During a few 
weeks of enforced confinement to his room through an 
injured foot, Mr. Booth conceived the idea of a weekly 
newspaper, of four large pages, to sell at one cent; io 
three days his plans were completed, and within a 
month appeared No. 1 of The War-cry, a startling tide 
for timid people, but it exactly met the wants of the 
army, and in a few days 7000 of that issue were sold, 
and of No. 2 fully 20,000 were wanted. In a few months 
it had a weekly circulation of 100,000, then it became 
necessary to issue it twice in the week, and it was tilled 
with stirring news of the duings of the army every- 
where, illustrated by engravings which strongly ap- 
pealed to the emotional sensibilities, every column in 
each issue being filled with intelligence, short, sharp, 
and fresh. The sales soon ran up to 250,000, and is 
each issue was printed an account of the number of 
copies of the paper sold by each corps throughout the 
country, as a spur to ambition. The War-cry is now 
a valuable property to Mr. Booth, and since January, 
1886, it has been enlarged, and issued once a week, at 
one penny. There are now twenty different papers with 
that title, four English and sixteen foreign, issued in as 
many localities, to report the work of the army in those 
places, and all after the English original. For the 
children in the army another paper is issued, called 
The Luttle Soldier, iu which are reported the sayings and 
doings of the juvenile members of the army. 

ple outside the army have frequently complained of 
articles which have appeared in both papers, but the 
reply of the officials is, that the soldiers in the army 
are satisfied, and they are the chief patrons of both 
papers. Every soldier is expected to take part in sell- 
ing these papers weekly, and they are sold as freely 
on Sunday as on any other day, as are also other pub- 
lications of theirs, Quite a number of books are issued 
now from the bouk-room, for which a large publish- 
ing-house has been opened in London. One of these 
is entitled The Salvation Soldier's Guide, which con- 
tains a Bible chapter for every morning and evening 
throughout the vear, to help the unlearned to a daily 
increased knowledge of God's word. The army bas 
now a considerable catalogue of its own publications. 
About twenty tons’ weight of printed books 1s sent 
out every week from the publishing-house. 

G. It has been found that strong prejudice existe 
among the poor against churches and chapels; to avoid 
arousing those prejudices in the minds of the outcast 
clase and the ignorant, the terms “Salvation Army,” 
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“Christ Church” or “Jesus College.” The carrying 
of colora, using bands of music, processions, and other 
sensational methods are justified because other methods 
have failed to influence the masees. Striking hand- 
bills are used as the only means likely to influence 
drunkards, gamblers, thieves, and negilecters of salva- 
tion generally. ‘The terms “ Blood and Fire,” used on 
the banners and in their literature, refer to the blood 
of the Atonement by which men are saved, and fire 
means the Holy Spirit, who sanoctifies, energizes, and 
comforts all true soldiers of God. 

All new converts are taught and encouraged to speak 
immediately after their conversion, just to tell what the 
Lord has done for thein; it commits them to a life of 
usefulness in his service before all their old companions, 
kindred, and friends. God bieases them in so doing, it 
makes them happy and useful, and has been the means 
of saving scores from becoming backsliders, by return- 
ing to their old ways. 

The employment of women to speak and preach has 
been objected to by some, but it is justified by various 
passages in the New Test. Beyond these, the fact that 
they have the gift to preach—aud this both Mra. and 
Miss Booth have in a very high degree—and preach 
moat effectively, is evidence that the gift should be 
exercised. Philip the Evangelist had four daughters 
who were preachers. For ten years and more Mrs. and 
Miss Booth, and scores of other females in the army, 
have preached continually to all classes of peuple, with- 
out anv evil consequences fullowing; on the contrary, 
hundreds of people, rich and poor, have been saved 
under their ministrations, ‘The army does not recruit 
its ranks by drawing members from any churches, it 
openly avows its objection to accept members belonging 
to any existing Church; but churches of most denomi- 
nations have voluntarily contributed to its funds, espe- 
cially the Church of England and the Methodists, who 
best understand its operations and designs. Many of 
the army converts go to join other churches, and it is 
known that more than four hundred persons, converted 
and trained in its ranks, were, in 1885, employed by 
different religious organizations as ministers, evange- 
lists, missionaries, colporteurs, Bible women, and in 

other like agencies. (reat care is taken of the health 
of the soldiers in the army, and when unable to attend 
to the duties of their station they are sent to a House 
of Rest, which was many years the home of general 
Booth and bis family, and there they remain till recov- 
ered strength justifies their return to duty. 

III. Statistics.—The success of the army, especially 
in Great Britain and the colonies, has commanded the 
attention and consideration of persons in all classes of 
society. On June 30, 1882, queen Victoria intimated 
her personal disposition towards the army in a letter to 
Mrs. Booth, from which the following is an extract: 
“Madam, I am commanded by the queen to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of the 27th inst., and to 
assure you that her majesty learns with much satisfac- 
tion that vou have, with other members of your society, 
been successful in your efforts in winning many thou- 
sands to the ways of temperance, virtue, and religion.” 
About the same time the bishops in convocation spoke 
most favorably of the army, and they unanimously 

a resolution “for a committee of their lordships 
to inquire into the workings of the army, to sce what 
advice they could give to their presbyters in dealing 
with them.” The archbishop of York and the bishop 
of Bedford, among others, have gathered large compa- 
nies of the army and administered the Lord’s Supper to 
thero in their churches.* 

The great Congress Hall in London is the school for 
the army. There about one hundred and fifty soldiers 

2 In 1983 the Salvation Army was prohibited by the 
authorities of the cantous of Geneva, Berne, and Nenf- 
chatel, in Switzerland, on an old law, as disturbers of the 
pnblfe peace, nnd there have been occasional interferences 
with tbeir Sanday processions in some towns in America 
by the manicipal ee A Soti grounds.—Ep, 
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are constantly under training in various departments; 
some have to learn the mere elements of knowledge, and 
the elements of theology are not forgotten. To many 
of the cadets the interior of a church or chapel was a 
place of mystery before their conversion., The army 
is now so thoroughly before the public, and has met 
with almost universal endorsement in the minds of un- 
prejudiced persons, that it has become a most impor- 
tant factor in raising fallen and degraded humanity 
in nearly all lands. As described by general Booth 
himself, “ The end and design of the Salvation Army 
is to spread throughout the entire world, and to last 
as long as God has enemies to be fought with agd 
overcome !” 7 


STATE OF THE SALVATION ARMY, DKORMBER, 1885. 


Officers. 
1885. 


: 178w 


United Kingdom 
108 


France and Switzerland.... 


d 
United States 
California 


ri 
South Australia 
New South Wales 
Tasmania 


ew Zealand 
Sonth Africa 
Holland in preparation 


Rate per Year. 
877,500 
1,362, 792 

485,292 . 


(G. J. S.) 

Samaria. The archeology of Sebustieh is given in 
detail in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Sur- 
vey (ii, 211 sq.), and the topography somewhat (p. 160). 
See also Conder, Tent Work, i, 88 sq. 

Samson, HERMANN, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who died at Riga, Dec. 16, 1642, is the author of, 
De Basi Fidei seu de Scriptura Sacra :— De Auctoritate 
Scripture Sacræ :—De Imagine Dei in Primo Ilomine 
Stutuque Innocentie :— De Autore et Causa Peccati :— 
De Baptismo:—De Sacra Cena:—De Ecclesia: —Num 
Sancti sint Invocandt:—De Anti-Christo, See Jicher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Sanctius, CASPAR, a Jesuit, was born in 1554, and 
died Nov. 16, 1628, professor of theology at Madrid. He 
is the author of, Jn Quatuor Libros Regum et in Duos 
Paralipomenorum Commentarii (Antwerp, 1624; Lyons, 
1625) :—Commentarii in Libros Ruth, Esdræ, Nehem., 
Tob., Judith, Esthera et Muchabeorum (Lyons, 1628) :— 
Commentarii in Acta Apostolorum. Accessit Disputatio 
de Jacobi et Pauli in Ilispaniam A drentu (1616; Cologne, 
1617). See Winer, JJundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 203, 204, 
250; Furst, Bibl. Jud.s.v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 

Sandbiichler, ALors, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born Feb. 20, 1751. In 1770 he joined 
the Augustinians at Salzburg, was in 1810 professor of 
Oriental languages and biblical exegesis at the Lyceum 
there, and died Feb. 3, 1820, doctor of theology. He 
published, Darstellung der Regeln einer allgemeinen Aus- 
lequngskunst vonden Büchern des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments nach Jahn (Salzburg, 1813) :— Kurze Darstellung 
einer Einleitung in die Bitcher des Alten Testaments, nach 
Jahn (eod.):—A bhandlung über die zweckmdssigen Mittel, 
den hebräischen und griechischen Grundtext dem Wortsinne 
nach richtig zu verstehen (1791): — Vertheidigung der 
Gottlichkeit des mosaischen Gesetzes und des Alten Bundes 
(1787-88, 4 parts) :— Ueber die Zuverlässigkeit des Grund- 
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textes (1788). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 377, 898, 400, 409. (B. P.) 


Sandby, Grorce, D.D., a Church of England di- 
vine, was born about 1717, and was cducated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1740, and afterwards was master of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of D.D. in 1760. 
He was collated to the rectorship of Denton, Norfolk, 
in 1750, and to the chancellorship of Norwich in 1768. 
He died at Denton, April 29, 1807. See (Lond.) Annual 
Register, 1807, p. 571. 

Sanden, Bernhard von (1), a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Oct. 4, 1636, at Insterburg. 
He studied at different universities, was iu 1664 preacher 
at Königsberg, in 1674 professor, and in 1675 doctor of 
theology. In 1690 Sanden was made general superin- 
tendent, and died April 19, 1703. He published, Theo- 
logia Symbolica Lutherana :— Dissertatio ad Gen. xlix, 
de Propheta Promisso :— De Verbis Dei ad Petrum Matt. 
zri, 19 :— Pentas [Uustrium Quæstionum Theologicarum, 
See Jocher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Sanden, Bernhard von (2), son of the preced- 
ing, was born at Königsberg, May 4, 1666. He studied 
at different universities, was in 1695 professor of the- 
ology at the university of his native place, in 1709 first 
court-preacher, and died Jan. 22, 1721, doctor of theolo- 
gy. He wrote, De Cire in Republicu Hebraorum :— 
De Modis Obtinends Cicitutem Hebreorum :— De Prose- 
lytismo :—In Mutt. xvi, 19:—In Joh, zzi, 15 :— In Luc. 
ææii, 81, 38 :—/n Jesu. lric, 6 :— De Duobis llircis Festo 
Expiationis Deo Oblatie:—An Concilium Tridentinum 
sit (Ecumenicum :—De Prophetis et Prophetiis Veteris 
Testumenti :— De Conjugio Petri et Pauli Apostolorum : 
— De Ampuritione Spiritus Sancti in Specie Columbe : 
— De Sinu Abrahami: —De Salute Gentium Infidelium, 
etc. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Sanford, Miles, D.D., a Baptist minister, a na- 
tive of Connecticut, was for a time a Methodist, then 
became a Baptist, and was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Chicago, Ill. ; subsequently an editor in De- 
troit, Mich., from which place he removed to East Bos- 
ton, Mass., then to Gloucester, and at length to North 
Adams, whence he went as chaplain of a Western Mas- 
sachusetts regiment to active service in the late war. 
Next he was for a short period financial secretary of 
the American Bible Union, and then became pastor of 
the First Church in Salem, N. J., where he remained 
about two years. He died at Salem, Oct. 31, 1874. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1028. (J.C. S.) 

Sanford, Peter P., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Lodi, N. J., Feb. 28, 1781. He 
was religiously inclined from childhood, converted at 
the age of eighteen, and in 1807 entered the Philadel- 
phia Conference. In 1810 he was transferred to the 
New York Conference, and in it continued laborious till 
his death, Jan. 14, 1857. Dr. Sanford was a thorough 
divine, an able scholar, and an eminent, honest, and de- 
vout man. From 1816 to 1852 he was elected a dele- 
gate to every general conference. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1857, p. 321; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, 8. v. 

Sanger, RaLen, D.D., a Unitarian minister, son of 
Rev. Zedekiah Sanger, D.D., was born in Duxbury, 
Mass., June 22, 1786. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1808; then, after spending three years in the 
study of theology under his father, he was appointed 
tutor at Cambridge; was ordained pastor of the Church 
at Dover, Mass., Sept. 16, 1812, and continued there until 
his death, May 6, 1860. See Necrology of Harvard 
College, p. 305. (J. C. S.) 

Sanguirese Version or THE Scriptures, This 
language is used in the Sangir Islanda, the inbabitants 
of which, numbering about 80,000 souls, 10,000 of whom 
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have been baptized, have but recently been blessed with 
a translation of the New Test. From the report of 
the British and Forcign Bible Society for 1879 we learn 
that the Rev. Mr. Kelling, who has been laboring twen- 
ty years on the island of Tagulandang, where he has 
furmed a church, has completed the New Test., and is 
giving it a final revision. This translation was pub- 
lished at London, in the Siamo dialect, in 1882, the 
Rev. E. W. King, of Tilbury, having read the proofs, 
Encouraged by the good reception which the New 
Test. had received at the hands of the natives, the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society agreed, 
in 1884, to print an edition of the Psalms, the transla- 
tion having also been made by the Rev. Mr. Kelling. 
(B. P.) 

Sanke, Curisrorner, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Dec. 12, 1700, at Guben, Lower Lu- 
salia, He studied at Leipeic, and died there, May 4, 
1752. He wrote, Diss. Philol. de Anathemate Pavli 
Votico Roman. iz, 8 (Leipsic, 1729) :— Vollständige An- 
weisung zu den Accenten der Ilobrãer (1740) :— De Dif- 
SJerentia Inter Vocationem ac Tentationem circa Munus 
Ecclesiasticum (1749). See Döring, Die gelehrten The- 
ologen Deutschlunds,s.v. (B. P.) 

Santes, Pacninus. See Pacxixvs. 

Saphir. The probable representative of this place 
is thus described in the Memoirs accompanying the 
Ordnance Survey (ii, 418) : 

“Three mud villa ofthe name ea-Sad/ir exist clove 
together. It is probably the Zeophir in the territory of 
Ascalon, given as property to the bishop of Bethlehem, 
A.D. 1100 (William of Tyre). The mast ancient of tbe 
sites wonld appear to be Sunfir exh-Shemaliyeh (the moet 
northerly of the three), where there are ruined cisterns 


of rubble masonry. There are sinall gardene and wells 
at each village.” 


Saphir, Jacon, a Jewish traveller, was born in 
1830, and died at Jerusalem, June 23, 1885. He visited 
Egypt, Arabia, India, and Australia; the results of his 
researches he published in “EO JIN (1868, 1874, 2 
vols). This work is of great historical and ethno- 
graphical valuc. For the Hebrew codex which Saphir 
brought from Arabia and sold to the public library at 
Paris in 1868, see Suapina Maxuscripr. (B. P.) 

Barchi, Puruir, a Jewish writer, who died at Paris 
in 1830, is the author of, Grammaire Lebraique Raison 
née et Comparee (Paris, 1828):—An Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry, Ancient and Modern (Lond. 1824). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 116. 
(B. P.) 

Sargado. See Inx-SARGAno. 

Sarid. Lieut. Conder suggests (Memoirs to the 
Ordnance Survey, ii, 49) that the original vame may 
have been Sudid (“ for %), as in the Sept., and in that 
case the place may be represented by the modern Tell 
Shudud, three and a half miles south-west of Nazareth, 
consisting of “a good-sized artificial mound, with fine 
springs beneath on the south” (ibid. p. 70). 

Sartorius, Christoph Friedrich, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Oct. 22, 1701. He 
studied at Tubingen, was vicar at Ludwigsburg in 1727, 
in 1730 at Stuttgart, in 1788 preacher and professor at 
Bebenhausen. In 1747 be went again to Ludwigsburg, 
was called to Ttibingen in 1755, and took the degree 
of doctor of theology in 1756. He died Dec. 2, 1784 
Sartorius published, Medifutiones ad Pea. liii de Solute 
ex Zione (Tübingen, 1785) :— Positiones Generakores de 
Libro Geneseos (1756) :—De Messia Felis Dei Genera- 
tione Eterna ex Pea. ii, 7 Adserta (1758) :—De Sacra- 
mentis in Genere (1760) :—De Baptismo (1761):—De 
Sacra Cena (eod.):—De Lege Ceremoniali (1762):— 
l'indicio Cantici Cunticorum (1765) :— Diss. Eregetica 
Super Psa. xiz (1766) :— Theologumena Symbolica 
(1769-71) :—De Utilitate Vet. Test. etc. (1772) :— Dis. 
ad Dictum Christi Alatt, v, 1-19 (1773). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; First, Bik 
Jud. v. (B, P.) 
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us, Friedrich Wilhelm, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Dantzic, Feb. 7, 
1715, and died at Lubben in 1784, doctor of theology 
and general superintendent. He wrote, De Metempsy- 
chosi Pythagorica, etc. (Lübben, 1760) :—De Scriptura 
Sacra (1783):—De Bello Domini in Amalek (1736). 
See Winer, Ilandbuch der theol, Lit. i, 468; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Sason, AAkoN. Sce AARON BEK-JOSEPH SASON. 


Satisfaotional View or ruk ATonewuntr. The 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus Christ ypon the cross are 
often represented by theologians as maiuly intended to 
appease the divine wrath by offering a satisfaction for 
human guilt. ‘That this, however, is incorrect is evi- 
dent, not only from the character of God himself, who 
is no Shylock demanding his “ puund of flesh,” and is 
infinitely auxious to be reconciled to the sinner, but it is 
clear likewise from the fact that no adequate quid pro 
quo was either attempted or achieved in this regard. 
The virtue and obedience and holiness of Jesus did not 
in the slightest degree lessen, palliate, or modify the 
crimes, the sins, and the transgressions of man, nor are 
they ever represented as any apology or excuse fur 
these. To accept the merit of the pure as a counter- 
poise of the dereliction of the impure is no reasonable 
equivalent, much less to condone the fault of the offend- 
ing by the suffering of the innocent. Such a satisfac- 
tion is opposed to the plain teaching of the parable of 
the prodigal son, in which no reparation, but merely a 
penitent return, is attempted or spoken of on the part 
of the wanderer. Nor does this conflict with Paul's 
doctrine of the release from the claims of the law 
(Rom. v, 11), for he everywhere represents this from a 
Judaic or human point of view, and especially insists 
that these obligations are cancelled for the past and 
fulfilled fur the future simply by a subjective con- 
formity to the will of God (Rom. x, 4, xiii, 10). Itis, 
in fact, the sinuer himself who is ultimately and prac- 
tically called upon to be satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, and upon his acceptance of the substitute the 
whole efficacy of the scheme is finally made to depend. 
God needs no such inducement, but man does, and this 
not so much outside parties as the offending individual 
himself. It is the sinner’s conscience that demands a 
eatisfaction, and this he can find only in Christ. See 
Vicarious SUFFERING. 

Saubert, Jonaxx, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Nuremberg, Feb. 1, 1638. In 1660 
he was professor of Oriental languages, in 1665 pro- 
fessor of theology at Helmstidt, in 1673 professor and 
pastor at Altdorf, and he died April 29, 1688, doctor of 
theology. He wrote, Varia Lectiones Text, Græci Evan- 

lii Matth. (Helmstidt, 1672) :—De Templo Miervso- 
dymi (1665) :— Die heil. Schrift Alten Test. (pt. i, eod.) : 
— De Sacrificiis Veterum Collectanea (ed. Crenius, Ley- 
den, 1699):— De Studii Hebraice Lingua Multiplici 
Utilitate et Necessitute (Helmstiidt, 1661, 1678). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 28, 108, 139, 169, 515, 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. s. v , Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Saul, Joux, D.D., an Irish Methodist preacher, was 
boru at Dromore,County Down, in July, 1795. He 
was brought up in the Established Church, converted 
in his youth, and joined the Methodists to exercise his 
gift for preaching. He entered the ministry of the 
Irish Conference in 1826, and for forty-two years em- 
ployed his talents to the glory of God and the good of 
man. He was some years treasurer of the Children's 
Fund, became a supernumerary in 1868, and removed 
to England. He was for fifty vears a diligent student 
of the Bible in the original languages, He wasa happy, 
pious, and useful minister, and died near Manchester, 
Oct. 11, 1878, See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1879, Pp- 43. 

Sauli, ALESSANDRO, an Italian Barnabite, was born 

at Milan in 1585. He studied at Pavia and Milan with 
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such success that he knew the “Summa” of Aquinas 
almost by heart. In 1567 Sauli was made superior of 
his order, in 1570 bishop of Aleria, in 1591 bishop of 
Pavia, after having refused the archbishopric of Genoa, 
He died in 1592. Benedict XIV beatified him in 1741. 
See Argelati, Bibliotheca Script. Mediol. (Milan, 1745), 
vol ii; Collezione di Vite dei Piu Distinti Religiosi della 
Congregazione dei Chierici RR. dt S. Puole detti Barna- 
biti (ibid. 1861), vol. xiii; Lettere Inedite del Beat. A les- 
sandro Sauli (Turin, 1868); Ruccolta di Orazioni in 
Lode del Beat. Alessandro Sauli (Lucca, 1743); Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 
Saunders, Eruratu Dop, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born near Mendham, N. J., Sept. 30, 1809. 
After graduating at Yale College in 1831, he remained 
in New Haven for several months for the purpose of 
theological study. In the autumn of 1832 he went to 
Virginia, where he spent a vear in teaching and study, 
He was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of East 
Hanover, in session at Nottoway, Oct. 18, 1833. After 
four vears of pastoral work, during which time he cul- 
lected money to build two churches, he opened a school 
for boys in Cumberland County, which he removed to 
Goochland County. In 1848 he became principal of 
the Classical Institute at Petersburg, Va., and held this 
position for four years. In 1848 he visited Europe, and 
on his returu established a Church in Pottsville, Pa. 
In 1851 he removed to West Philadelphia, and founded 
a school for boys, which was afterwards chartered as a 
college. During the late war a military department 
was established, the pupils being styled the “Courtland 
Saunders Cadets,” in honor of the founder's only child, 
who was killed in battle, in September, 1862. Dr. 
Saunders was made chairman of the Bounty Fund 
Commission of Philadelphia. In 1871 he offered to 
give his real estate in West Philadelphia to the Pres- 
byterian Alliance for the purpose of founding a hospi- 
tal. He also obtained subscriptions to the amount of 
one hundred thousand dollars towards the endowment 
of the hospital. He died in West Philadelphia, Sept. 
18, 1872. See Obituary Record of Yale College, 1873. 


Savage Island Version. See Nivean Vrr- 
BION. 

Sayres, GiuBERT H., D.D., a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, a native of New Jersey, died 
at Jamaica, L. I. (where he had formerly been for many 
years rector), April 27, 1867, aged eighty years. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. July, 1867, p. 335. 

Scambler, Enwarp, D.D., an English Protestant 
Dissenter and bishop, was born in 1512, and educated 
at the University of Cambridge. In the reign of queen 
Mary he was pastor of the first Protestant congregation 
in London, but went abroad during the Marian perse- 
cution, returned in the early days of Elizabcth’s reign, 
and was chaplain to archbishop Parker, consecrated 
bishop of Peterborongh in 1560, translated to Norwich 
in 1584, He conducted himself with wisdom and mod- 
eration, was a learned man, but zealous against the 
papists, He encouraged religious meetings among the 
clergy, but the queen suppressed them because Puritans 
were admitted. He died Mav 7, 1597, and was interred 
in Norwich Cathedral. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, 
i, 4. 

Scepticism, Recent Puases or. Scepticism 
is primarily nothing more than an inquiring state of 
mind, with provisional suspension of positive conclu- 
sions, It soon comes to mean denial, or repudiation 
of what transcends human observation and inference 
therefrom, in matters necessarily of faith. See Scep- 
TICISM in vol.ix. It is in the latter signification that it 
will now be noticed, and only in its chief recent forms, 

Every age has its own philosophical tendencies, re- 
curring under modified fashions, with the change of 
antecedents and surroundings. ‘Thus, old scepticism 
reappears with altered face, moving always in a vicious 
circle. Every philosophy is the imperfect expression 
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of the faintly perceived and feebly understood mani- 
festations of the universe, and of their supposed signifi- 
cance. Each has its own scheme for the interpretation 
of the mysteries with which “we are girt abont,” either 
recognising or excluding the supernatural. Scepticism, 
therefore, varies with the ages, in degree, in method, 
and in form. In no period of history has unbelief in 
revealed or natural religion, which is unbelief in all the 
foundations of knowledge, assumed so many varying 
forms and shadows of form as in the present day. 
Much, very much, of recent thought and speculation 
is corroded by the burrowing virus of this diseased and 
morbitic tendency. It is difficult to employ familiar 
phrases and current modes of argument without being 
involved and entangled, unawares, in some of the ram- 
itications of the pervading infection, All men are 
creatures of their age and of the intellectual atmos- 
phere encompassing them. The mind is moulded, and 
its developments and products are shaped or colored, by 
the influences which it habitually endures. Hence it 
becomes a difficult task, but urgent in proportion to its 
difficulty, to examine the modes of aberration, and to 
detect the fallacies in widely accepted systems of error. 
Of course it would be impracticable, within any moder- 
ate limits, to distinguish the manifold varieties of recent 
scepticism, to trace the melting hues by which they 
blend almost insensibly into each other, and to dis- 
criminate the multitudinous variations and degrees of 
diseased perception in the diversities of philosophical 
sects, No more can be safely or profitably attempted 
than to note the most accepted types of sceptical specu- 
lation in this declining century. All might be included 
under the single head of RATIONALISM (q. v.), but this 
term has a more restricted meaning in theological ter- 
minology. All proceed from the negation or exclusion 
of everything in the intelligible universe beyond the 
grasp of the observing and reasoning faculties, 

The species of scepticism which will be estimated 
here are those which assail, extrude, or undermine re- 
ligious truth — which reject knowledge or authority, 
superior to such as may be compressed into the narrow 
domain of scientific or demonstrative processes, Of 
these there appear to be six leading classes, the appre- 
ciation of which will afford guidance for the criticism 
of the intermediate or affiliated varieties of incredulity. 
They are, 1. Materialism; 2. Nuturaliem ; 3. A gnostt- 
cism; 4. Phenomenalism ; 5. Pessimism; 6. Nihilism, 
which last approximates to Neo- Buddhism, These 
several schemes have been exhibited in more or less 
developed proportions since human inquiry gained 
strength and audacity to propose a systematic answer 
to the torturing questions, Whence come man and the 
universe? How are they sustained? What are their 
meaning, their purpose, and their destiny? What are 
their relations to the source of their being, of their 
maintenance, and of their order? The manner in which 
these enigmas have been answered has continually suf- 
fered change with the extension of human knowledge 
and the consciousness of previous failure. The latest 
transmutations now attract our regard. Of the six 
classes, into which the chief recent theories of a scep- 
tical character have been divided, two have been sufti- 
ciently considered in the articles specially devoted to 
them. ‘These are, Materialism and Pessimism (q. v. sev- 
erally). They require no further notice than may be 
incident to their relations to other theories, 

Before proceeding to the examination of the remain- 
ing forme, it may be judicious to indicate the funda- 
mental delusion which underlies and vitiates all schemes 
of scepticism, using the designation in the restricted 
sense of unbelief in the transnatural. All knowledge 
of things included within the observation of physical 
perception is obviously and necessarily limited by the 
range of the several senses, The calorific, the actinic, 
and the chemical ravs of light are invisible; yet they 
are probably more important and more operative in the 
economy of nature than the color-raya, with their end- 
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less service and infinite variety of beauty. There are 
sounds too loud for the human ear to distinguish, too 
slight for human hearing; notes that are discord to 
some races and musical to others; odors too faint or 
evanescent for man’s olfactories to detect; tastes too 
delicate or too oppressive for the tongue of man to dis- 
criminate; things too distant or too small for human 
discernment. Assuredly there are stars beyond the 
reach of the telescope, organisms too minute for micro- 
scopic vision. These facts are recognised by obeerva- 
tion and reflection, aided by artiticial contrivances, 
They prove that the senses cannot attain to the ap- 
prehension of a vast variety of unquestionable facts, 
Intellectual comprehension is limited by its constitn- 
tion, in like manner, in regard to things intelligible. 
This is in consonance with the physical or material 
creation. The conclusion is the same in the one case 
as in the other. It is only transferred from the senses 
to the mind, and adapted to a new sphere. It is identi- 
cal, also, with the irrefragable axiom or postulate that 
the finite can neither intellectually grasp nor logically 
deny what lies beyond its comprehension. But it may 
and must recognise it, or else renounce all validity of 
thought. Every form of dogmatic scepticism starts 
out, therefore, with a fatal and utterly irrational assump- 
tion, 

On any scheme of philosophy the office of the human 
race on earth is to improve its habitation, its conditions, 
and itself, through the instrumentalities acquired bv 
the enlargement of its knowledge and the expansion of 
its capacities The fulfilment of this destiny or the 
achievement of this result would be impossible, and, 
indeed, inconceivable, if the limits of the unknown did 
not always spread around, and if humanity were not al- 
ways led on and guided by an imperfect apprehension, 
a confident intuition, a persistent assurance of further 
enlargement of its acquisitions. It is the very law of its 
existence, of the possible sustenance of its increasing 
numbers, that, as Roger Bacon said, the recognition of 
the unknown and still unknowable advances more rap- 
idly than the increase of the known. “ Qua scit, pauca 
sunt et vilia respectu eorum quæ non intelligit sed 
credit, et longe pauciora respectu eorum quæ ignorat.” 
This is only an illustration of the law which renders 
fallacious all knowledge dwarfed to the compass of the 
reasoning faculties of man. 

There is another line of procedure—a purely logical 
argument—which arrives at the same result, Every 
conclusion must rest on accepted premises, ‘These prem- 
ises, whether as previous conclusions, or as interpreta- 
tions of facts, which are also conclusions, must, in theit 
turn, depend upon more remote premises. Ultimately 
a point must be reached bevond which it is impossible 
for analysis to go. Yet the first principles repose on 
surer conviction than any inferences that may be de- 
duced from them. The sphere beyond the utmost range 
of systematic ratiocination is not the darkness of the 
unapprehensible, but the realm of the partially unknown, 
yet inevitably believed. Throughout, the invisible, the 
incomprehensible, the unattainable, must be received 
as existent and operative, or all knowledge and all fact 
must rest upon nothing but pure imagination. This is 
only the development of the profound and sagacious 
observation of Aristotle, that whoever demands a rea- 
son for ultimate principles takes away all possibility of 
reasoning. The necessary inference from these truths, 
which are only diverse aspects of the same truth, is 
that the whole order of existence, physical and intel- 
lectual—the whole procedure of valid reasoning on avy 
subject—requires the constant admission of influences, 
causes, powers, purposes, and governance beyond the 
possible limits of formal and svstematized knowledge, 
beyond the grasp of finite intelligence. Hence, any 
scheme of philosophy which pretends to include all 
being, and all appreciation of being, within tbe brief 
tentacles of human apprehension, is not merely incom- 
plete and fallacious, but absurd. 
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With this preliminary exposition of the fundamental 
conditions of thought, the artful sophistry involved in 
all forms of dogmatic scepticism, and cunningly dis- 
guised or iguored in the recent phases of philosophical 
unbelief, becomes manifest. The countless forms of 
scepticism lie between the antagonistic extremes of 
materialism and idcalism. ‘These extremes are not 
necessarily sceptical, but in their development they 
tend to sceptical issues, Milton and Berkeley were 
fervent in their religious convictions, Of course, as 
materialism and idealism are the opposing poles of 
speculation, every scheme fur the exposition of being 
and its interpretation must approximate more closely 
to the one or to the other. All may be included in the 
two. But such absorption of divergent currents of 
thought tends only to confusion, It will explain, how- 
ever, the impossibility of separating discordant systems 
by sharp lines of discrimination, They are variously 
compounded, and coalesce with each other in various 
modes and in varying proportions, The failure, then, 
to maintain sharp distinctions will be due to the nature 
of the subject divided, not to the error of the division, 

I. Naturalism.—Materialism, as has been remarked, 
has already been amply discussed. Naturalism is an 
extensive species of it, which requires special notice. 
There is, indeed, one subdivision of naturalism which 
is the purcst idealism, when all nature, concrete and 
operative, is resolved into the divinity, and this again 
is dissolved into nature. This occurs in Spinozism, 
and in all varieties of pantheism. In its current philo- 
sophical acceptation, however, naturalism signifies the 
interpretation of the facts, functions, and developments 
of existence by the furces and changes of physical real- 
ities. It sces nothing beyond. It denies higher causa- 
tion. It imprisons itself within the domain of the sen- 
sible, and affirms that this is the sole and adequate 
exposition of ali things. The voluntary captive, in his 
self-constructed dungeon, affirms that there is neither 
sun nor sunlight without. The unreasonableness of the 
conclusions and of the philosophy erected upon them 
is shown by the preliminary considerations which bave 
been presented. 

It should be remarked that, in these fashions of scep- 
ticism, the supposed conclusion is always the starting- 
point of the doctrine. That which is to be proved is 
assumed. The philosophy is invented and manipulated 
for the support of the thesis. Great acuteness and in- 
genuity, greater self- delusion, and the confidence of 
wilful ignorance, are shown in the elaborate artifices of 
the frail but often imposing structure. Every fact of 
nature, if analyzed—every part of such fact, if further 
analyzed, and if the analysis be conducted to its utmost 
limit — inevitably leads “from nature up to nature’s 
God.” The same thing is true of every intellectual or 
emotional experience, which gives faets of another order, 

Unquestionably the spontaneous revelation of the 
transnatural through the forms of the natural does not 
rest upon the same kind of evidence, or generate the 
same species of conviction as are characteristic of scien- 
tific conclusions. But they come clothed with a tirmer 
and more impressive certainty. This is no novel doc- 
trine, for it is a reply to antiquated error, Thomas 

Aquinas said, “The dubitation which occurs in regard 


to articles of faith arises from no uncertainty of the 


thing, but from the weakness of the human mind. 
Nevertheless, a minimum of knowledge of the highest 
things is more to be desired than the most certain 
knowledge of things little in comparison.” Such testi- 
mony may be rejected with scorn, as the utterance of 
a schoolman, a metaphysician, and a theologian. But 
the Angelic Doctor makes his avowal on the authority 
of Aristotle, who should be safe from the petty censure 
of current science. His remark is (De Part. Animal, 
i, 5), “If it be but little of these things that we ap- 
hend, that little, on account of the preciousness of 
such. knowledge, is more acceptable than all within our 
** Old error should not, on account of its at- 


grasp- 
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tempted rehabilitation, object to cogent refutation be- 
cause it, too, is ancient. 

II. Evolutionsm is the most prominent and the most 
controlling type of naturalism in our age, the credit 
and the parentage of which are usually assigned to 
Darwin, tbough its most elaborate and systematic de- 
velopment is to be sought in the unfinished and inter- 
minable treatises of Spencer. The foundations and the 
main walls of the building are distinctively Darwin's, 
To him is due the patient, persistent industry by which 
the materials have been quarried, chiselled into shape, 
and adapted to their places in the bewildering edifice; 
But the plan and the purpoee of the philosophy may be 
found in the notes to the prosaic poems and in the prose 
romances of his grandfather. Nor.is the elder Darwin 
to be considered as the original inventor of the syetem. 
Many critics have shown that the whole essence of the 
speculation and its line of argument were the teachings 
of Lucretius, The Roman poet proved, in his own case, 
his maxim, “ Ex nihilo nihil fit,” and borrowed his dog- 
mas, but not their radiant setting, from Epicurns, In 
this recurrence to the resuscitated phantasms of long- 
buried delusion, Darwinism corresponds witb all current 
schemes of sceptical speculation. ‘They return with 
the revolving cycle. But never befure, not even under 
the Roman republic or the empire, did Epicureanism 
display so bold a front or arrogate so absolute dominion 
as Darwinism has presented and received. It claims to 
be accepted by all scientific and intelligent minds. It 
has been extensively admitted into nearly all depart- 
ments of knowledge. These have been remoulded in 
consonance with it. Now it looks forward to an early 
sovereignty over the whole realm of thought and action. 
The eminent naturalist maintained, during his life, that 
his doctrine was not inconsistent with the Christian 
faith. His letter to a German student, published after 
his death, revealed his suppressed conviction that it 
was 80, and that it had proved so in his own case. 
His declaration may, nevertheless, be so interpreted 
as to be true. There is no inevitable inconsistency be- 
tween the creed of Christendom and the hypothesis of 
a progressive development. Everything depends upon 
the exposition and the application of the cardinal dog- 
ma. To human apprehension there is a more marvel- 
lous exhibition of creative intelligence and power in so 
ordering the world from the beginning, that every force 
and every creature in the universe should, like the fruit- 
tree, have “its seed within itself,” and exert its charac- 
teristic peculiarities in the perpetuation and progressive 
modification of all developments through endless gener- 
ations. In this there is a more wondrous exhibition 
of intelligence and power than in the supposition of 
constant divine action in maintaining, regulating, com- 
bining, and modifying all the successive agencies and 
results of existence. The immanent operation of divine 
energy, which Thomas Aquinas considers the most co- 
gent demonstration of the being of God, is imperative 
in the one case as in the other. The former explana- 
tion will not, indeed, satisfy the requirements of either 
true religious belief or genuine religious appetency ; but 
it is the more difficult of conception. It is not, how- 
ever, under either aspect that evolution has been pro- 
mulgated, applauded, and accepted. 

One reason of the wide diffusion of evolutionism has, 
unquestionably, been the plausibility of the doctrine, 
and the ambiguity ofthe term, Evolution is true—“ sub 
modo et terminis suis” —as the statement of a fact. Evo- 
lutionism is erroneous as atheory. That things change 
is a commonplace, that organic beings grow is anoth- 
er, that the chicken comes from the egg is undisputed; 
that plants and animals, including man, will, under 
suitable circumstances, be modified, improving or retro- 
grading, has never been controverted. But that these 
mutations can take place only within wider or narrower 
limita — still, within restricted limits — has never been 
disproved. It is the baldest assumption and the wildest 
reverie, to presume that the possible changes are il-. 
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limitable and uncontrolled, and that one genus can be 
transmuted into another, even in the imaginary sons 
of time. This is worse hallucination than alchemy. 
Evolution is an unfortunate and misleading term. It 
is wholly arbitrary to employ it as the designation of a 
philosophical system. Evolution cannot appropriately 
signify a force, a process, a mode, or a determining rule. 
It is merely descriptive of a phenomenon—unexplained. 
Smoke is evolved out of a gan-barrel. Something more 
than smoke is required to reveal the force, the nature, 
and the action of the gunpowder, This criticism may 
appear trivial, but it indicates the frailty and delusiveness 
of the theory of evolutionism. Certain modes succeed 
each other, and are noted. This affords no evidence 
ot the fact or character of any philosophical relation be- 
tween the furms. Nor is there much more to be ascer- 
tained from the cabalistic symbols of the school—the 
differentiation of the homogeneous, and the integration 
of the heterogeneous. ‘These phrases have meanings, 
bat what their precise meaning may be depends upon 
the presumptions of the interpreter. Of themselves they 
are as obecure as “Greek invocations to call fools into a 
circle.” 

Abandoning, however, this skirmishing about the 
outposts, evolutionism, as a heresy, is sufficiently dis- 
tinct and well understood. It signifies the progressive 
growth of all existence by successive stages, and through 
the influence of the surroundings, from primitive and 
unintelligent germs. There is a recent exposition, 
elaborated with great skill and acumen, which builds 
up society in its actual and prospective excellence, from 
protoplasm; and protoplasm from the diffused, undis- 
tinguished, and undistinguishable antecedents of cosmi- 
cal dust. Where did the dust come from? The ele- 
phant may stand on the tortoise, but on what does the 
tortoise stand ? 

Into the details and assumptions of evolutionism it is 
impoesible to enter here. A hasty notice of a few sali- 
ent characteristics is all that should be attempted, not- 
withstanding the hazard of such brevity. It may be 
said, however, that there is not a single principle relied 
upon by the evolutionists that is proved, ur that admits 
of proof, in the latitude required for the theory; that 
the ingenious multiplication of assimilated details is not 
argument, and does not authorize the inductions drawn ; 
that the accuracy and propriety of the details is ques- 
tionable, and has been questioned; and that “the sur- 
vival of the fittest” is contrary to all known fact, ex- 
cept through such casuistry and quibbling, such limita- 
tion and explanation, as constrain the evidence to fit 
the hypothesis. Throughout the theory there is a 
latent and unperceived “ petitio principii,” which con- 
ducts, by long, bewildering channels, the original as- 
sumption to the conclusion into which it is converted. 
It is scarcely necessary to repeat the preliminary propo- 
sition—that the world of observation reveals and neces- 
sitates, at all times, the admission of a higher force, 
guidance, and wisdom; initiating, sustaining, and di- 
recting all that is or can be observed. 

The aim of evolutionism is to exclude from the the- 
ory of being and of truth everything transcending the 
manifestations of physical existence. Of course, the 
virtual effect on the spirit. of speculation is the same, 
whether the supernatural is denied or rigidly ignored. 
The practical outcome of epicureanism, which relegated 
the gods to uninterrupted repose, was identical with 
that of the most absolute atheism. There is a logical 
and a metaphysical distinction, but little diversity of 
consequences. Hence Darwinism and evolutionism are 
on the same plane with positive unbelief, and merge 
into, even when they are not embodied in, the general 
procedure of agnosticism. See EVOLUTION. 

III. Agnosticism is the current designation of the 
most prevailing type of sceptical philosophism. It re- 
jects all outside of the material and phenomenal, It 
deems it unnecessary to deny the divine, which it ban- 
ishes. Indeed, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, and other 
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hierophants of the fashionable delusion, have admitted 
the reality of what they exclude from consideration 
and from rational inquiry. ‘They do not deny divinity; 
they do not reject creative energy as a possibility. 
They are content to say that they know nothing, and 
can know nothing, about it, and that no one does or can 
know anything on the subject. They, therefore, refuse 
to admit it into their contemplation, or to accord it any 
rational authority over the thoughts and condact of 
men. They pass it by with the flippant sneer, “ Nibil 
ad nos.” Agnosticism is simply shameless profession 
of ignorance—know-nothisgism in all that is essential to 
philosophy. It is the substitution of haman science, or 
nescience, for human knowledge. It may, accordingly, 
be extended to all furms of negation, or rejection of 
what lies beyond the domain of matter, or of physical 
science. But can physical acience, or human reason, in 
its finite systematizations, fill the whole globe of human 
thought, feeling, and conduct ? of human aspiration and 
of human duty ? 

As bas already been puinted out, science, observation, 
experience, reasoning, imperatively require the constant 
recognition and support of what the agnostics reject as 
being unknowable. What thev repudiate, but what, 
nevertheless, remains indispensable, is unknowable, in 
the sense of being irreducible to the forms and precision 
of scientific knowledge. But there is much knowledge 
of the highest practical value which is unreduced to 
such demonstrable form, much which is incapable of 
being reduced to that form. Scientific knowledge would 
be vain, a mere phantasm in the clouds, a castle in the 
air, if tt had nothing but propositions reached by indue- 
tion or deduction to reet upon. In the brilliant devel- 
opments of modem science the necessary philosophie 
basis of science is forgotten, and in the pretensions of 
scientific svatem-builders it is ignored. The san shines 
calmly on, if invisible to the blind, or denied by them. 
True wisdom is distrustful of itself. It eschews pre- 
tension, and avoids the confidence which would restrict 
the world to the limits of human comprehension. What 
cannot be scientifically arranged, co-ordinated, and svllo- 
gistically or inductively proved, is not absolutely un- 
known. Were it s0, a child could possess no knowledge, 
and could never learn. Jn things transcending “ the beg- 
garly elements of man,” we are and must “ be as little 
children.” Here humility is the condition and means of 
knowledge. The assurance thus gained is accepted in 
a different form from scientific conclusions; but it is 
confirmed by a more potent authority, and exercises a 
more constant and controlling influence over human 
life. The peaks of the Himalayas are not less lofty or 
less firmly rooted because they are inaccessible to the 
foot of man. It is their elevation that renders them 
inaccessible. Their snow-clad summits, disguised by 
their white robe, shine in a clearer, purer, more trans- 
lucent atmosphere than the low hills on which men 
dwell, which may be measured and traversed amid fogs 
and exhalations. The extension of precise knowledge 
widens, or should widen, the vision of an infinitely larger 
knowledge, which is unprecise. It is equally foolish 
and unphilosophical to deny the reality of all that can- 
not be impounded in our own petty preserves. To ex- 
clude such knowledge from consideration is the same, 
in effect, as to deny it, and is even more irrational. But 
this is what is done by the recent school of agnosticism, 
which refuses to acknowledge everything which science 
does not include or hope to embrace. 

The attempt of Buckle to affirm, and of Arnold, bis 
Dutch compeers, and many other schemers, in France, 
Germany, and England, to construct, a system of un- 
spiritual morality, or of immoral morals, is only the 
adaptation of current agnosticism to ethical doctrine. 
As in the physical, as in the intellectual, 80.in the eth- 
ical sphere, the characteristic defect is that the build- 
ing demands a firm foundation, but is deprived of any- 
thing to rest upon. Historical and ethical agnosticism 
are more pernicious than evolutiouism. It is possible 
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to investigate physical phenomena apart from their or- 
igin or cause, but the essence of morals consists in the 
acceptance of right, as a rule, extraneously presented, 
and obligatory in obedience to an authority above and 
beyond thove bound to obey, thongh they have the 
power of disobeying. ‘These traditions transcend the 
reach of rationalistic science. 

A more dogmatic, but not more satisfactory, attitude 
is assumed by that growing sect of physiological psy- 
chologists who discern in mind only an exudation from 
matter, and resolve thought into a cerebral process, 
stimulated or stimulating, through the telegraphic lines 
of the nervous cords. ‘bought is thus, according to 
Spencer, a complex series of nervous “shocks,” like 
those of an elecffic battery. If the nature and action 
of the human intellect are degraded to the level of the 
electric fluid, or of the currents of sap in vegetative 
growth, there is neither room nor occupation for any 
agency higher than organic motions. But how did 
these motions originate? Whence were their capabili- 
ties primarily derived? In all the play of nervous ex- 
Citation, direct or reflex, where is the intelligence that 
notes and employs the communications transmitted ? 
Ia ordinary telegraphing, an operator at each end of the 
line, or at the completion of the circuit, is indispensable. 
The apparatus is useless without something diverse 
from the apparatus, to interpret the messages. ‘lhe gray 
matter of the brain, however wonderful its constitution 
and action, cannot discharge this function. At best, it 
is only a central office. The mind must be something 

entirely different from its complicated network of agen- 
cies. The spider's web is not the spider. But mind, 
intangible in its essence aud modes, is inconceivable and 
unmeaning, without a creative mind to form and to in- 
form it, after a fashion far different from any physical 
changes. Physiology has rendered, and may continue 
to render, most important services in the interpretation 
of the physical accompaniments and instrumentalities 
of mental processes. But Maudsley, and Bain, and Spen- 
cer, and the other advocates of human automatism, can- 
not detect mind or thought under the scalpel, with the 
aid of any microscope. ‘Their theories are wholly su- 
perficial, ‘They deal only with the manifestations on 
the surface, produced by the underlying forces, They 
exclude the idea of furces, except as the sequence of 
changes, and as a substitute for cause. They would 
exclude the term if they could dispense with it. They 
fail, however, to eee that its indispensability attests the 
reality of what they would expel. As these specula- 
tions confine their attention to the show of things, they 
might be embraced under the head of phenomenalism. 
IV. Phenomenalism, however, in its technical signi- 
fication, is sufficiently distinct to claim separate consid- 
eration. It assumes two very divergent positions. It 
may restrict itself to material semblances. This form 
has been noticed under Positivism (q. v.). It may 
make matter merely a mental conception. In this case 
transcendental idealism is the result. The universe is 
one incessant flux of modifications and convolutions of 
a single entity, which is all in all, in each, and in every- 
thing. This idealistic phenomenalism inevitably runs 
into pantheism. It bas been examined in the article 
on Srinoza (Q. v.). Notwithstanding the bitter, en- 
during. and often ill-considered censure bestowed upon 
Spinozism, it is returning in the speculation of the age, 
with such alterations of garb as the fashions of the times 
require. It is a recoil from the innutritious diet prof- 
fered by the materialists and naturalists of current sci- 
ence. <A noteworthy example of this violent reaction 
is furnished by the philosophy of Lotze, now rising into 
favor. Lotze endeavors to unite the results of science 
with those of transcendental metaphysics, combining, 
reconciling, and harmonizing them in amore comprehen- 
sive scheme. He sees in all things the continuous in- 
teraction and reciprocal determination of their mutual 
relations. ‘These relations constitute all existence and 


all change—they bear to reality the same analogy that 
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Boscovich’s points of force bear to the gravitation and 
cohesion of matter. These shifting, reciprocally mould- 
ing relations constitute at once the circulation and the 
substance of all being. ‘Ihe universe is one and single; 
ita whole life, and the life of all its parts, are contained 
in the constant throb and vital activity of these rela- 
tions. The wheels move incessantly, because there is 
life in the wheels; but the vitality of each part is the 
appropriate play in that part of the common, undivided 
energy whicb is concentrated in the totality of all the 
parts combined into one whole. The universe is a web 
of one piece, weaving itself into changing patterns by 
interchange of relations through all the phantasmagoria 
of existence in time and in eternity. ‘This is not Spi- 
nozism, but patient dis¢rimination is needed to discrim- 
inate them. Lotze would regard his scheme as the 
negation of pantheism; and the last words of his meta- 
physics imply his recognition of God as a distinct es- 
settce. But the desire to distinguish is not always at- 
tended by the ability to do so. If Lotze’s philosophy is 
conceived: in opposition to pantheism, its tendency is 
towards it. ‘The adoption, development, and applica- 
tion of his principles and conclusions could scarcely be 
prevented from reaching that goal. Pantheism de- 
stroys the conception of divine intelligence and govern- 
ment by identifying them with all the phenomena of 
being, as naturalism repudiates the conception altogeth- 
er by substituting for the creative energy the blind and 
unintelligent furces exhibited by matter, and ascribed 
to matter as their origin. 

To this brief notice of the vapory idealism of Lotze 
may be appended the commemoration of the equally 
impalpable metaphysics of sir William Hamilton and his 
acolytes. The inadequacy and baselessness of the Phi- 
losophy of the Conditioned have been indicated already. 
See Hamitton, Sin WILLIAM. The legitimate deduc- 
tion from it was drawn by Dean Mansel (q. v.), in his 
Limits of Religious Thought, which may be considered 
as a prelude to Arnold's Religion without Faith, and 
Morality without Morals, The tendency of the meta- 
physical system of Hamilton is decidedly in the direc- 
tion of pantheistic idealism, and antagonistic to the safe, 
but narrow, “common-sense ” speculation of the Scotch 
school. If the admission of a constantly operating first 
cause must be excluded from the sphere of philosophy, 
because a first cause cannot be conceived; if the rela- 
tivity of human knowledge is so interpreted as to ren- 
der all knowledge a dream or a delusion; if nothing can 
be accepted as known, except what is precisely known, 
and known only so far as it is “conditioned,” then all 
the powers, aspirations, and emotions of man are par- 
alyzed, or rendered unsubstantial shadows, All things, 
so far as man is concerned, would be resolved into the 
spectral shapes cast on the clouds of the human mind. 
Even these phantasms must be cast by something, or 
evoked by something. This primary something is a 
cause, and a first cause, bnt its essence is beyond human 
grasp. There are, therefore, but two existences in the 
universe, conjoined to each other — the mirror of the 
mind, and the entity which starta the images from the 
reflecting surface. Obviously, this reduces the actual, 
the intelligible, and the active to a single essence, some 
of whose pulsations manifest themselves as the phan- 
tasms of the human mind. This, tvo, is pantheism. 

The fatal defect of the Hamiltonian philosophy, and 
of its devclopments, is, apparently, not in the assertion 
of the relativity and conditionalism of human knowl- 
edge, but in the exclusion of all knowledge of the “un- 
conditioned.” Knowledge is a very elastic term: “con- 
ditioned ” is a very ambiguous one. It may be doubted 
whether incomprehensible technicalities — “absolute,” 
& unconditioned,” “infinite,” etc.—afford such definite 
ideas as permit strict reasoning, logical or philosophical, 
in regard to them. ‘They are shifting phantoms of the 
mist. Controversies in regard to them are as effective 
as would be battles of children, fighting with iridescent 
soap-bubbles. Waiving the discussion of the question, 
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which would be endless, and presumably inconclusive, 
it must be felt that many paralogisms in philosophy 
are due tu the unperceived diversity of latitude in the 
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sion of pleasures and ease and vanitics and gratifica- 
tions, His office is, through constant triais, recurring 
sorrows, and “much tribulation,” to strengthen and fit 


meaning of the terms conjured with. Knowledge is himeelf for the work set before Lim, and to do it—to 


of various degrecs, kinds, and characters. Some is sci- 
entific, some philosophical, some intuitive, sume re- 
vealed in mode and furm apt for human acceptance. If 
all knowledge be denied, or excluded, but that which is 
established by logical or scientific reasoning, the human 
mind must wander “in endless mazes lost.” It will 
stagger helplessly along, led only by the marsh-fires of 
the night, through forest and bog; mistaking every 
imis futuus for eternal sunlight. Science should con- 
fine itself to scientitic knowledge. The range is wide 
enough for any ambition. Lut science must beg its 
first principles, It must rest on postulates which have 
a metaphysical basis. Logic observes the processes and 
sequences of thought, but the mind is, in itself, beyond 
human observation, All that it receives or produces is 
derived from impulses within and impulses without, 
whose existence must be accepted without other testi- 
mony than themselves, Thus, in all the grades and 
species of knowledge, the fundamental and indispensa- 
ble assurance which renders any knowledge pussible is 
the immutable conviction and the unwavering recep- 
tion of knowledge, outside of systems of philosophy and 
provinces of science, Reason demands this, Conscious 
experience confirms it. Common-sense proceeds at all 
times from its influence, without a thought of its re- 
quirement. The relativity of human knowledge, and 
its character as “conditioned,” should be admitted, but 
accompanied with the further admission that suci 
knowledge is built upon the “abeulute” and the “ us- 
conditioned.” 

Sich limited idealism as has shown itself in late 
years may easily have been provoked by the insuffi- 
ciency of scientitic systems to furnish support or satis- 
faction to yearning and inquiring spirits, Perplexity, 
induced by the enigmas presented to the intellect, and 
despair of their solution, may have suggested another 
recent phase of scepticism, which differs widely from 
the forms commented upon. It is the least excusable 
of all forms, because it runs away from the battle-field, 
and seeks seltish relief in wilful misrepresentation and 
morose discontent. This scheme, if it is entitled to be 
called a scheme, is 

V. Pessimiem.—It might be supposed to be a natu- 
ral resilience from the optimism of Leibnitz; but the 
schemes are separated by too wide an interval of time, 
and exhibit no links of actual connection. It rather 
grew out of the despair of the disappuinted age which 
witnessed the dissipation of the dreams of the French 
revolution, and found utterance in the gloomy strains 
of Byron. Every age presents the results of the pre- 
ceding philosophy, and moulds the philosophy of the 
age succeeding. That strange, poetic genius, Leopardi, 
sang the prelude of pessimism; Schopenhauer gave it 
form, expansion, and coherence; and Hartmann has en- 
deavored to give it systematic exposition. Pessimism 
is not so much a negation of creative power and au- 
thority as a denigration of creative wisdom and benev- 
olence. It maintains that the order of the universe is 
80 constituted and regulated as to produce only wretch- 
edness and increasing distress, In a period of brilliant 
industrial and intellectual achievement, but of augment- 
ing disquietude, discontent, and misery, it presents a 
doctrine disparaging an order of things so often embit- 
tering life, and multiplying the myriads of the suffer- 
ing, the sorrowing, and of those who find no rest. In 
one respect, pessimism is to be reprobated more se- 
verely than agnosticism, It does not merely hide the 
supernatural behind an impenetrable veil; it calumni- 
ates the creator and the creation. It degrades man, 
and untits him for the discharge of the duties of hu- 
manity. Man's function on earth is not enjoyment ; 
that may be an incident of his life, a result, or a recom- 


make his contemporaries, and posterity, and the world, 
better and better provided, in consequence of his action 
—and to serve earnestly and loyally, as private or cap- 
tain, in promoting the unseen purpose of Providence, 
and the destinies of humanity. What may be the 
fortunes or the fate of an individual is of passing mo- 
meut. Countless bubbles burst every second on the 
ocean of life; but the movement of the ocean is unin- 
terrupted. Each individual is bat one in the army of 
laborers. When he falls, his place will be taken, usu- 
ally by one better fitted for the growing task. ‘There 
would be an impropriety in dwelling on this type of 
scepticism, as it has been already noticed in this work. 
See Prssiss18M. 

It must suffice to add that the blackening of the un- 
seen, and of its cause, the substitution of a malignant 
author, or order of creation, fur the wise and the benef- 
cent, are as distinctly sceptical procedures as any other 
mode of repudiating a transcendent authority. ‘These 
remarks on pessimism have been introduced chiefly for 
the purpuse of noticing an outgrowth, conscivus or un- 
conscious, This excrescenee has not vet coagulated 
into a distinct theory, but has an immediate practical 
effect, and tends to diffuse itself, like a spreading ulcer, 
through intelligent classes of existing society. Its 
evangel was Malloch’s inquiry : “Is life worth living?” 
The obvious reply ia, “Certainly not, if life is ‘propter 


, Vitam vivendi perdere causas,’ ” 


VE Nihilism is a convenient designation for the in- 
cipient doctrine. Its purpose is to escape from the 
perplexity of conflicting arguments and the bewilder- 
ment of insoluble problems: to make the best, fur selfish 
comfurt, of what is presumed to be inevitably bad, as 
well as uncertain; to seek tranquillity, as far as prac- 
ticable, in the renunciation of all annoying duties, and 
of all unselfish aims, 

“ How weary, stale, flat, and npprofitable 
Seem to me all the uzes of this world !" 

Nihilism, and the pessimism from which it descends, 
display analogies to the rehabilitated Buddhism, which 
has been recently compared to Christianity, and which 
is preached as a substitute for it in the midst of the 
chief centres of modern civilization. There is no folly 
or delusion, saya Cicero, which has not been advocated 
by some of the schools of the philosophera. If such 
extravagant reveries meet with acceptance in a culti- 
vated and thoughtful generation, it is a consolation to 
know that like errors have been welcomed and applaud- 
ed befure—and have been forgotten. ‘They are dreams 
which vanish with the morning, and belong to “those 
fashions of the world which soon pass away.” 

If man be regarded—and the individual perhaps may 
properly be so regarded—as one ant in the busy ant-hill 
of humanity, the problem of life and of the universe in 
respect to him becomes as simple and clear as it is 
grand. What is needed for earthly necessities he learns 
by transmission, by observation, by experience, by the 
advance of science, and the growth of his faculties. Of 
all that is above him, and that is so strongly felt as to 
regulate bis conduct and his understanding, he knows 
nothing, of his own knowledge, except. imperfectly, for 
it is “ wisdom unsearchable, and past finding out.” Can 
he reject the knowledge, and the author of all his knowl- 
edge, because both remain incomprehensible? Wheth- 
er affirming or denying, he is compelled to accept both. 
Shall the ant deny the existence of superior beings, 
which he can neither measure nor comprehend? Shall 
the clay ignore the hand of the potter? Shall man, 
walking in obecurity, and seeing only “as through a 
glass, darkly,” reject or exclude all that he cannot 
fathom with hie short plummet line? He has his office 
upon earth. What that office demands he knows, ne 


pense of his conduct. It is not to exult in the posses- | may know, so far as is required for its discharge. He 
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works for his family, that others may take his place 
when his time of labor is over. He works for his coun- 
trymen, and for his age; he scarcely knows why, or 
how. He knows imperfectly what has gone before, 
made him what he is, and elevated and facilitated his 
tasks. He thinks he knows the present, in which he 
lives. He knows nothing certainly of what may come 
after him. He “struts his hour upon the stage,” un- 
consciously ministering to purposes of which he can 
hardly dream. When generations have succeeded gen- 
erations, the retrospect may show a grand result flow- 
ing from the purblind activity of himself and his con- 
temporaries. The prospect may reveal a still more 
glorious advancement to be accomplished. A new 
earth, if not a new heaven, will proceed from the suc- 
cessive swarms of mankind. 

Can it be rationally questioned that there are con- 
trolling influences and purposes from the beginning, 
pressing furward to a determinate end? They neces- 
sitate the admission and the governance of a wisdom 
which man cannot conceive, of a beneficence which 
man cannot understand, of a plan which man cannot 
penetrate, and a guidance which man cannot, rationally 
or logically, ignore or deny. 

Inferences.—It is a natural result of the self-confi- 
dence of men—an inevitable exorbitancy of that dar- 
ing thought and speculation which are the handmaids 
of progress, that, in the hour of intellectual triumph 
and of material splendor, the bold leaders should under- 
take the erection, on earthly foundations, of “towers 
reaching to heaven.” In their exultation, they are un- 
mindful that these edifices must tutter over, like other 
Babels, and note their existence by their ruins. The 
shattered monuments will furnish the quarries fur hum- 
bler but securer dwellings. The churches and forta- 
lices of mediseval Rome were mainly built with the 
broken capitals and architraves, columns, statues, and 
otber carvings, of fallen palaces and pagan temples. 
The strong places of later progress are similarly con- 
structed. We mount on ruins, and on the corpses of 
those that have preceded us. It would be weak fanat- 
icism to disparage the services to human knowledge 
and performance rendered by the theories of scepticism 
which have been surveyed. It would be imbecile in- 
gratitude to refuse admiration to the learning, ingenu- 
ity, and perseverance of the high priests of recent aber- 
rations. ‘heir devices may produce a dreary impres- 
sion— 

** We start, for soul is wanting there ’’— 

but there is no reason for consternation or despondency. 
Thev have opened new paths through the haunted 
forest of life. They have made clearings fur the day- 
light, and for cultivation. They have extended our 
journeyings, noted the dangerous routes, andl proved 
by their failures the limits of human capacity in many 
directiona, They have wronght for ends unseen by 
themselves. They have erected magnificent abodes 
for other occupants. 

J.tterature.—The materials for the full appreciation 
of the recent phases of scepticism must necessarily be 
sought in the writings of the founders and leaders of 
the several sects and divisions of secta, and in the crit- 
icisms which those writings have provoked. ‘The lit- 
erature of the subject, accordingly, embraces the works 
of the prominent philosophers of the last and current 
generations who have propounded theories of sceptical 
design or tendency. It equally includes the multitudi- 
nous controversies which they have excited, embodied 
in volumes, pamphlets, and periodicals. The biogra- 
phies of the authors, as illustrative of their doctrines, 
constitute a desirable appendage. This literature would 
form a goodly library, and is too extensive for specifica- 
tion. So vast and so various have been the several 
schemes, their expositions, their refutations, and their 
rejorndera, that, instead of multiplying the titles of the 
embattled hosts of books, it might be appropriate to 
empwy the epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, in St. 
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Paul's: “Circumspice.” Some valuable and accessible 
treatises may, however, be designated, fur the purpose 
of fuller, but still summary elucidation of the prevalent 
forms of philosophical incredulity. Such are, Temple, 
Bampton Lectures; Tulloch, Thetsm ; Modern Theories 
tn Philosophy and Religion; Flint, Anti-Theistic Theo- 
ries; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory. (G.F. H.) 

Schaeffer, Charles Frederick, D.D., an emi- 
nent Lutheran divine, was born at Germantown, Pa. 
Sept. 3, 1807. He graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1827, and studied theology with his 
father and with his father’s assistant, the Kev. Charles 
R. Demme. He was licensed by the Synod of Maryland 
and Virginia June 17, 1829, and spent some months as- 
sisting his brother in New York. His first charge was 
at Carlisle, Pa., and his ordination took place Oct. 12, 
1831. He left Carlisle Dec. 1, 1834, to enter upon the 
pastorate at Hagerstown, Md., where he remained until 
1840, when he received a call to become professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbus, O. His relation to 
the Ohio synod became unpleasant, and he removed to 
Lancaster, Nov. 21, 1843. He next removed to Red 
Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Dec. 28, 1845, where he was 
much esteemed. In 1851 he became pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Easton, Pa., where he had a prosperous minis- 
try of four years. It was during this period that he 
translated Kurtz's Sucred //tstory, and made a careful re- 
vision of the translation of Luther's Smaller Catechism. 
In June, 1855, he was unanimously chosen as German 
professor in Pennsylvania College and in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Gettysburg. The ministerium of Penn- 
svivania having decided to establish a theological sem- 
inary at Philadelphia, in July, 1864, called Dr. Schaeffer 
to become professor of dogmatic theology, his instruction 
to be given in German and English equally. In this 
field he labored until his death, Nov. 23,1879, Besides 
the above-named works, he published several single 
sermons, translated Lange’s Commentary on the Acts 
(1866), and contributed numerous articles to the Eran- 
gelical Review and the Bibliotheca Sacra. See a Afe- 
morial of his life, funeral addresses, etc., in German and 
English (Phila, 1880). 

Schaeffer, David Frederick, D.D., a Lutheran 
minister, was born at Carlisle, Pa., July 22, 1787. He 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1807, 
and, having finished his theological course, took charge 
of the evangelical Lutheran congregation at Frederick 
City, Md., in July, 1808. He was ordained at Phila- 
delphia in 1812, and in 1829 was unanimously elected 
principal of the Frederick Academy. He died at Fred- 
erick City, May 5, 1887. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, i, 128. 

Schaeffer, Frederick Christian, D.D., a Lu- 
theran minister, was born at Germantown, Pa., Nov. 12, 
1792. Ije pursued his classical and also his theological 
studies under his father, was licensed in 1812, and soon 
after accepted a call from the Harrisburg congregation. 
He preached two years in New York city. In 1830 he was 
appointed professor of the German language and liter- 
ature at Columbia College, but died March 29, 1832, 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, IX, i, 145; 
Evungelical Review, viii, 200. 

Schaeffer, Frederick David, D.D., a Luther- 
an minister, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Nov, 
15, 1760, and received his education at the gymnasium 
in Hanau. In 1774 he began a private course in the- 
ology. He was licensed in 1786 by the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, ordained Oct. 1, 1788, and took charge of the 
Lutheran Church at Carlisle, preaching at different 
places in other counties. In 1790 he assumed the pas- 
toral charge of Germantown District, and in 1812 re- 
moved to Philadelphia, as pastor of St. Michael's and 
Zion's churches. In 1834, in consequence of declining 
health, he removed to Maryland, where he died, Jan. 
27, 1836. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, IX, 
i,79; Evangelical Review, vi, 275. 
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Schaller, Jacon, a Lutherau theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Heilgenstein, near Strasburg, Feb. 
25, 1604. He studied at different universities, was in 
1688 professor of moral philosophy at Strasburg, in 1634 
doctor of theology, and died June 24, 1676. Of his many 
writings we mention, De Testumentis Christiunis :— De 
Plantatione Noe ad Libros Philonis Judæi : — De Vumitate 
Vunttatum ex Eccles. i, 2:-— De Christo Ojensionis Lapide: 
— Lhe Repo Duridico ad 1 Sam, æri, 1 sq., etc. See 
Witte, Diarium Biogruphicum ; Jocher, A lgemeines Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B, P.) 

Sohamelius, Mautix, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Meuselwitz, Altenburg, June 5, 
1668. He studied at Leipsic and Halle, was in 1703 
deacon, and in 1708 tirst pastor at Naumburg. He died 
in 1742. He is the author of, Nuumburgisches qloesirtes 
Gesangbuch nebst einer kurzgefassten Geschichte der 
Hymnopolorum (4th ed. Nuremberg, 1720): — Erange- 
lischer Liedercommentartus, etc. ( Leipsic, 1724; 2d ed. 
1787) :—Vindicia Cantionum Sancta Ecclesiae Evange- 
lice (1712-19, 3 parts). See Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrien- Lexikon, a. v.; Koch, Geschichte des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, v, 526 sq. (B. P.) 

Schappeler, Curistorn, a famous theologian and 
jurist of the reformation period, was born at St. Gall in 
1472. In 1518 he was preacher at Memmingen, and in 
1520 he joined the reformation by attacking the Church 
of Rome, not so much in the sense of Luther, but of 
Zwingli, who wished his countryman to come back 
to Switzerland. Schappeler, however, remained at 
Memmingen, where he commenced the work of refor- 
mation. He showed to his congregation that the Bible 
is the centre and source of the Christian belief and of 
all ecclesiastical institutions. He denounced the mass 
as of no avail and the priests as unfit persons, who pray 
without devotion and read mass for the sake of money. 
The papal power he denounced as a carnal right, and 
the commandments of the Church as the false papal 
commandment. Such language had its effect, and the 
majority of the citizens were brought over to Schap- 
peler’s side, The writings of the refurmers were cir- 
culated and read, especially the New Test. In 1523 
Schappeler spent a short time in his native country, 
where he preached against the abuses of the Church 
of Rome, and in November of the same year, after his 
return from Switzerland, he was joined by Christoph 
“Jerung, another preacher of Memmingen, and both 
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besides contributing to the Bibliotheca Lubecensis. See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s. v.; 
First, Bibl. Jud. s v. (B. P.) 

Sohirer, Jonaxs RuvoLr, a Swiss theologian, was 
born at Berne in 1756. In 1793 he was professor of He- 
brew, in 1805 professor of Biblical study at the Berne 
Academy, and he died July 3, 1829, preacher at Bump- 
flingen. He is the author of, Das Buch Hiob aus dem 
Grundtext metrisch übersetzt und erlaütert (Berne, 1818, 
2 parts) :— Die Psalmen metrisch iibersetzt mit kurzen 
Anmerkungen (1812): — Religtises Erbauungsbuck fur 
Gefangene (1817, 1820). See Winer, Handbuch der 
— i, 206, 209; ii, 820; Furst, Bibl. Jud. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Scharfenberg, Jonaxn Gorrrrixn, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Leipsic, Oct. 16, 
1748, and died there, March 18, 1786, doctor and pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He is the author of, Prolasio de 
Josephi et Versions Alexandrine Consensu (Leipsic, 
1780) :-—Fragmenta Versionum Grecarum Veteris Tes- 
taments in Monte-Fulconio Collecta (part i, 1776; ii, 
1781) :—Loci Nonnulli Danielis, etc. (1774). Together 
with Vogel he edited Lud. Capelli Critica Sacra (1778- 
86, 3 vols.). See Fürst, Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 51, 93, 222. (B. P.) 

Scharff, Jonans, a Lutheran theologian of Ger 
many, was born at Kroppenstadt, near Halberstadt, 
June 18, 1595. He studied at Wittenberg, was in 1627 
professor of philosophy, in 1649 professor of theology, 
and died Jan, 6, 1660, doctor of theology. He wrote, 
De Messia et Jesu Salcatore Mundi: —Collegium Anti- 
Culviniunum :—Collegium Theologicum Decem Lispe- 
tationes de Præcipuis Fidei Articulis Continens : — A nge- 
lologia Sacra ex Matth. æriii, 10: — De Justificatione 
ex Rom, tii, 24, 25 :— De Internu Cunfirmatione Fidelium 
ex 2 Cor, i, 21, 22:—De Dirinitate Christi ex Veteri a 
Novo Testamento Asserta, etc. See Witte, Diarian 
Biographicum ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lerikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Scharling, Kart Exit, a Danish theologian, was 
born at Copenhagen in 1803, and died in 1877, doctor 
and professor of theology. In 1828 he published De 
Stedingis Commentativ, and in 1833 //vad er Hensigter, 
Betydningen og Resultaterne af Theologernes videnska- 
belige Undersogelser om det Nye Testumentes Skrifter? 
Upon publishing this treatise he was made professor. 
For a great many years he edited the Theologisk Tids- 


now worked together in the interests of reformation. | skrift (1837-55), and published, besides his writings 
In vain did the bishop ask the town-council to stop | already mentioned, De Paulo Apostolo ejusque Adrer- 
Schappeler. When, however, the bishop, on Feb, 27, | sariis Commentatio (1836) :—Epistula Puwk ad Coria- 
1524, pronounced the ban and excommunication over | thios Posterior Annotationibus in Usum Studiosorum 
Schappeler, it had only the contrary effect. The citi- | /Kustruta (1840) :—Jacobé et Juda Fpistolæ Cutholica 
zens openly declared themselves for their preacher, and ; Commentariis [Ulustrate (1841) :—and some other works 
the council was powerless, In order to bring about a j which have been translated into German, Dre neuesten 
modus vicendi, the opponents of Schappeler had to ap- | Untersuchungen über die sogenunaten Pustoralbri-fe des 
pear at the council hall, on Jan. 2, 1525, for a public | Neuen Testaments (Jena, 1846) :—Michael de Molinos 
disputation, ‘The confession of Schappeler, consisting | (Gotha, 1855). See Lichtenberger, Eucyclop. des Sci- 
of seven articles, was read. Five days the deputation | ences Religieuses, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


lasted, which resulted in favor of the reformation, to; Schartau, Henrix, a Swedish theologian, was born 
introduce which the council now lent its hand. The | Sept. 27, 1757, at Malmö. He studied at Land, and at 
ministers were allowed to marry, and the monks and | the age of twenty-three was ordained. In 1786 he was 
nuns to leave the monasteries, Schappeler died at his: called to Lund, where he spent the remainder of his 
native place, Aug. 25, 1551. See Bobel, Memmingen im | life. Schartau, who died Feb. 2, 1825, was a very emi- 
Reformationszeitalter (1877), Vogt, in Plitt- Herzog, | nent preacher and a faithful witness of Jesua He 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) lifted up his voice, calling to repentance all who were 
Scharbau, Heixricn, a Lutheran theologian of | permeated by the leaven of unbelief, which character- 
Germany, was born at Lübeck, May 25, 1689. He | ized the age. After his death a number of homiletical 
studied at Jena, Wittenberg, and Leipsic, was in 1715 | and ascetical works were published. His followers are 
preacher at his native place, and died Feb, 2, 1759. He| known as Schartauans, See Lindeblad, Schartan's 
wrote, De Creophagia Ante Diluvium Licita (Jena, 1709) : Life and Teaching (Lund, 1837; Germ. transl by A. 
— De Fatis Studii Moralis apud Ebreos (Leipsic, 1712) : | Michelsen, Schartau’s Leben und Lehre, Leipeic, 1842): 
— Exercitatio Philol. de Serpentis Enei Significatione | Melin, Henrik Schartau (Stockholm, 1838); Biographisk 
Mystica (Lübeck, 1713) :— De Cuipha ejusque Vuticinio Lexicon Gfcer na ge Srenska Mann, xiii, S47- 
ex Joh. zi, 49, 50, 51 (1715): — Judaismus Detectus | 867 (Upsala, 1847); Plitt-Herzog, Real-Lacyklop, s. v. 
(1722) :— Parerga DPhilologico - theologica (1719-26, b | (B. P.) 
parts) :—Obserrutiones Sacra, etc. (1181-37, 8 parts):—| Sohaubach, Koxrap Fainvricn, a Latheran 
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theologian of Germany, was born Jan. 9, 1827, at Mein- 
ingen. He studied at Gottingen and Jena, was in 1851 
rector at his native place, in 1865 deacon, iu 1870 first 
pastor, in 1882 member of the superior ecclesiastical 
council, and died Dec. 25, 1884. He published, Dus 
Leben Philipp Melunchthon's (2d ed. Meiningen, 1860) : 
— Ausgewählte Psalmen im Anschlusse an die Evangelien 
des Kirchenjuhres ausgelegt (Halle, 1863):—Zur Cha- 
rakteristik der deutschen Volksliteratur (a prize essay). 
See Zucholil, Bibl. Thevl. a. v. (B. P.) 

Schauffier, WiıLLias Gortiits, D.D., LL.D., a 
Congregational minister, was born at Stnttgart, the cap- 
ital of Wurtemberg, Ang. 22, 1798. When he was six 
years old his father removed to Odessa, Russia, where 
he held the office of mayor over the German colony. 
The son early gave much attention to the study of 
Frerch and Italian. He was converted at the age of 
twenty-two. With a view of preparing himself for a 
missionary, under the direction of Joseph Wolf, the 
Jewish missionary, he went to Constantinople and en- 
gaged in the study of the Latin, Turkish, and English 
languages. To perfect himself in the work of prepa- 
ration he came to the United Staten, entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, and completed the full course 
in 1830. He was more or less familiar with a score 
of languages. In 1831 he was ordained, and, after 
spending five years in America, returned to Constan- 
tinople. One of the great works of Dr. Schauffler's 
life was the translation of the entire Bible into Osmanli 
Turkish, under the direction of the British and Amer- 
ican Bible Societies. This work occupied eighteen 
years of unremitting labor. His labors for the conver- 
sion of the Jews were characterized by zeal and devo- 
tion. He translated the Old Test. into Spanish. He 
was obliged to leave Constantinople on account of the 
plague in 1836, and travelled in southern Russia preach- 
ing the gospel to German residents, He spent three 
years in Vienna superintending the printing of the Bi- 
ble. In 1877, in consequence of the infirmities of age, 
he was obliged to lay aside his active work, and came 
to the United States to end his daya. He died in New 
York, Jan. 26, 1883. ‘The Tract Society published his 
Meditations on the Last Duys of Christ. See N. Y. 
Obeerrer, Feb. 1, 1883. (W. P. S.) 


Schaw, Rosekr, a Scotch prelate, was elected ab- 
bot of Paisley, March 1, 1498, and was advanced to the 
see of Moray in 1524. He died in 1527. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 148. 

Schasler, Coxstantin von, a Roman Catholic | 
theologian, was born of Protestant parentage at Augs- | 
borg, in 1827. He studied jurisprudence, and was pro- 
moted as doctor of law at Erlangen in 1850. In the 
same year he joined the Church of Rome at Brussels, 
studied theology, and was made a priest in 1857 at 
Liege. In 1859 he was promoted at Munich as doctor 
of theology, was in 1863 lecturer at Freiburg, in 1866 
archiepiscopal counsellor, went to Rome in 1873, and 
was made chaplain by Pius IX. In 1878 he joined the 
Jesuits, and died at Interlaken, Sept. 20, 1880. He 
published, Die Lehre von der Wirksamkeit der Sacra- 
mente (Munich, 1860) :— Natur und Uebernatur (1865): 
—Gnrade und Glunbe (1867):— Das Dogma von der 
Menschiwerdung Christi (1870) :— Ueber pdpstliche Un- 
Sehlburkett (eud.) :— Der heilige Thomas von Aquin als 
Besieger des Liberalismus (1874). (B. P.) 

Scheffer, WiLurs, a Reformed theologian of Ger- 
many, was born April 15, 1803, at Schrecksbach, Kur- 
hessen, commenced his theological career at Marburg 
in 1827, was professor of theology there in 1881, mem- 
ber of consistory in 1838, member of superior consistory 
and superintendent in 1857, and died Feb. 26, 1883, doc- 
tor of theology. He published, Questionum Philonia- 
rum Particula I (Marburg, 1829) :— De Usu Philonis in 
Interpretatione Novi Testamenti (1881), besides several 
sermons, See Zucholid, Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Winer, Hand- 
back der theol. Li. i, 522. (B. P.) 
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Schegg, Perrr, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born June 6, 1815, at Kaufbeurn. In 
1838 he received holy orders, commenced his academical 
career at the lyceum in Freising in 1843, was professor 
of exegesis there in 1847, in 1848 at Wtirzburg, in 1872 
at Munich, and died July 9, 1855, doctor of theology. 
He wrote, Geschichte der letzten Propheten ( Ratisbon, 
1858, 2 parts) :— Uebersetzung und Erklärung der kleinen 
Propheten (1854, 2 vols.) :— Uebersetzung und Erklärung 
der Psalmen (2d ed. 1857, 3 vols.):— Die heiligen Evange- 
lien übersetzt und erklärt (Munich, 1856-70, 7 vols.) :— 
Sechs Bücher des Lebens Jesu (Freiburg, 1874-75, 2 
vols.) :—Jacobus und sein Brief (1881) :— Das Tudesjuhkr 
des Königs Herodes und dus Todesyuhkr Jesu Christi 
(Munich, 1882). (B. P.) 

Scheibel, Jouann Gotrrrinp, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Breslau, Sept. 16, 1783. 
In 1811 he was professor of theolugy at the university 
of his native place, but was deposed from his office in 1832 
on account of his connection with tbe Separated Luth- 
erans (q. v.), of whom he became a leader. Scheibel 
retired to Nuremberg, and died in 1842. He wrote, Ob- 
servationes Critica et Exegetice ad Vaticinia Haggaes 
(Breslau, 1822) :— Dus Abendmahl des Herrn (1823): 
—Actennuissige Geschichte der neuesten Unternehmungen 
einer Union zwischen der reformirten und lutherischen 
Kirche (Leipsic, 1834, 2 vola.) :—Communionbuch (1827). 
See Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit. i, 230, 454, 530, 756 ; 
ii, 105, 275, 867; Zuchold, Bib. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 

Bcheid, BALTHASAR, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Strasburg in 1614, and died there 
Nov. 26, 1670, doctor of theology and professor of Ori- 
ental languages. He wrote, Jonus Propheta Philol. 
Commentur. Expositus (Strasburg, 1665) :— Novum 
Testamentum ex Talmude et Antiquitatibus Hebræeorum 
Iliustratum (ed. by J. Chr. Meuschen, Leipsic, 1786) :— 
Epistola Pauli ad Titum et Philemon. Syr. Adjuncto 
Versione (1668). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 55, 227, 289; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; Jöcher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrien-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Schelhorn, father and son, two prominent theolo- 
gians of the 18th century, whose works are still very 
valuable to the Church historian. 

1. JonaNN Grore, Sr., was born Dec. 8, 1694, at 
Memmingen. He studied at Jena, was in 1718 con- 
rector in his native city, in 1784 pastor, in 1753 doctor 
of theology, in 1754 superintendent, and died March 31, 
1778. Of his works, we mention, De Religionis Evan- 
gelice in Provincia Salisburgenst Ortu et Fatis (Leipsic, 
1732; also in German and Dutch) :—A menitutes Iisto- 
rie Kcclesiustice et Litteruria (1737-46, 4 vols.; Germ. 
trauslation, Ulm, 1762-64, 3 vols.): — Acta Historica 
Ecclesiastica Sæculi XV et XVI (1738):— De Vita, 
Fatis Meritis Ph. Camerarii Commentarius (Nurem- 
berg, 1740) :— Diatribe de Antiquissima Latinorum Bib- 
liorum Editione (1760). See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s.v.; Meusel, Lexikon rerstor- 
bener deutscher Schriftsteller, xii, 124 8q.; Lichtenber- 
ger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 788, 787 ; Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
En 8 v. 

2. JOHANN GEORG, Jr., was born at Memmingen, 
Dec. 4, 1733; studied at Göttingen and Tübingen, was 
in 1756 preacher at Buxach, near Memmingen, in 1762 
at Memmingen, in 1793 superintendent there, and died 
Nov. 22, 1802. He wrote, Beiträge zur Erläuterung der 
Geschichte, ete. (1772-77, 4 parts) :—Anleitung für Bib- 
liothekare und A rchivare (1788-1791, 2 vola.), etc. See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; 
Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, v, 190; vi, 
224; Meusel, Lexikon verstorbener deutscher Schrift- 
steller, 8. v.; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyclup.s.v. (B. P.) 

Schelwig, Samur, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born March 8, 1643. He studied at Witten- 
berg, was in 1678 professor of philosophy at Dantzic, 
in 1675 professor of theology, in 1685 ductor of theol- 
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ogy. In 1693 Schelwig inaugurated a controversy with 
his colleague Constantine Schtitze, whom he accused 
of having spoken in the pulpit in favor of pietism 
(q. v.) and Spener. The outcome of this controversy 
was a number of controversial writings published by 
both parties. In 1694 the town council interfered. 
But Schelwig would not stop. He now wrote against 
Spener, who replied. In 1701 Schelwig was joined by 
Chr. F. Bücher in his polemics against Spener, and he 
died Jan. 18, 1715. See Pretorius, Athena Gedunenses 
( Leipsic, 1713), where a complete list of Schelwig’s 
writings is given; Jiécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- lexi- 
kon, s. v.; Walch, Religionsstrettigkeiten der evangel.- 
lutherischen Kirche, i, 602 sq., 739 sq.; iv, 159; Schmid, 
Geschichte des Pietismus, p. 225 sq., 343; Schnaase, Ge- 
schichte derevangelischen Kirche Danzig’s (Dantzic, 1863) ; 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyclop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Schem, ALEXANDER Jacos, a religious journalist 
and statistician, was born at Wiedenbrack, Germany, 
March 16, 1826. After a course of instruction at the 
gymnasium of Paderborn, he studied theology at Bonn 
(1843), and Tübingen (1845); became a Roman Catho- 
lic priest (1846), but embraced Protestantism, and edited 
a newspaper in Westphalia (1849). In 1851 he came 
to America, was professor of languages in Dickinson 
College (1854-60), and afterwards devoted himself to 
literary labors, especially in connection with several re- 
ligious and political newspapers, He died at Hoboken, 
N. J., May 21, 1881, being at the time assistant super- 
intendent of the public schools in New York city. He 
was a contributor to Appleton’s Cyclopedia, M‘Clintock 
and Strong’s Cyclopedia, editor of the Deutsch-A meri- 
kanische Conversations-Lericon (1869-74), of a Latin- 
English Lexicon (in connection with Dr. Crooks), of a 
Cyclopedia of Education (in connection with Henry 
Kiddle), and author of several Feur-buvks, besides other 
volumes. 


Schenck, Noan IIcxt, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born near ‘Trenton, N. J., June 80 
1825. He graduated from Princeton College in 1844 
studied Jaw, and practiced it fur a vear in Trenton and 
three years in Cincinnati, O.; but having decided to en- 
ter the ministry, studied theology at the Seminary in 
Gambier, where he graduated in 1853. His first parish 
was at Hillsboro’. In 1856-57 he preached at Gambier, 
and from 1857 to 1859 in Trinity Church, Chicago, HL 
While in that city be founded and edited The Western 
Churchman. Tu 1859 he accepted a call to Emanuel 
Church, at Baltimore, where he remained until he went 
to Brooklyn, in 1867, as rector of St. Ann's Church, 
where he continued until his death, Jan. 4, 1885. Dr. 
Schenck travelled several times in Europe, and was the 
author of several works, mostly letters of travel and 
sermons. At one time he edited The Protestant Church 
man of New York, and he was talked of for bishop on 
several occasions, He was regarded as a preacher of 
great ability, and always was listened to by large con- 


gregatious. 

Schenkel, Daxter, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born Dec. 21, 1813, at Dégerlen, Canton 
Zorich. He studied at Basle and Gottingen, was in 
1837 privat-docent at Basle, in 1841 chief pastor at 
Schaffhausen. In 1846 he began his great work, Dus 
Wesendes Protestuntismus (1846-51, 3 vols.; 2d ed. 
1861), in which he took his stand upon the so-called 
“Vermittelungstheologie,” the ria media between the 
old evangelicalism and the new criticism. Upon the 
death of De Wette, Schenkel was called in 1849 to 
Basle as professor of theology. In 1851 he was called 
to Heidelberg. At first evangelical in spirit, in 1857 
he sided with the liberal direction in the General 
Synod, and worked for the reconstruction of the Hessian 
Church upon the basis of the Congregational principle 
(“Gemeindeprinzip”). As editor of the A 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, he used the press to support the 


Liberal direction in theology and ical consti- 
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tution. The beginning of his liberalism he showed in 
the Christliche Dogmatik com Standpunkt des Gewissens 
(1858-59); but when he published in 1864 Das Cha- 
rakterbild Jesu, one hundred and eighteen parochial 
clergymen in Baden issued a protest against the book, 
Schenkel replied in Die protestantische Freiheit in ihrem 
gegenwärtigen Kumpfe mit der kirchlichen Reaktion 
(1865). From 1863 he had labored hard for the foun- 
dation of the German “ Protestanten Verein.” In 1883 
he retired from the direction of the homiletical sem- 
inary, and in 1884 from academical activity, and died 
May 19, 1885. Besides the works already mentioned, 
he published, Die Grundlehren des Christenthums aus 
dem Bewusstsein des Glaubens durgestellt (1877) :-—Lu- 
ther in Worms und Wittenberg (1870) :—Christenthum 
und Kirche tm Einklang mit der Kulturentuwicklung 
(1867-72, 2 vols.) :— Das Christusbild der Apostel und 
der nachupostolischen Zeit (1879) :—in connection with 
eminent scholars he published Bibel-lexikon (1867-72, 
5 vols.) :—and fur Lange's Bibeltcerk he wrote the com- 
mentaries on Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
and his volume passed into a second edition; but its 
place in the series was afterwards occupied by a com- 
mentary on the same epistles by Dr. Karl Braune (q. v.). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s v. (B. P.) 


Schenkl, Maurus, a Benedictine of Germany, was 
born at Auerbach, Jan. 4, 1749. In 1768 he joined his 
order, received holy orders in 1772, was in 1778 profess- 
or of theology at Weltenburg, in 1790 at Amberg, and 
died June 14, 1816. He wrote, Positiones Theologia 
Dogmatice (Regensburg, 1779-80) :— Positiones ex The- 
ologia Universa (1781) :— Positiones ex jure Ecclesiastico 
Universo et Bavarico (1783) :— Ethica Christiana (1800- 
1801, 8 vols.) :—Jnatitutiones Theologia Pastoralis (1802; 
2d ed. 1803 ) : — Compendium sive Institutiones Ethica 
Christiane (1807). See Döring, Die gelehrten Th 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, llundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
316; ii, 9, 35. (B. P.) 

Scherer, Jonass Lupvio WiLuneL», a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Nidda, Feb. 27, 
1777, and died in 1825. Heis the author of, 4 ws/shr- 
liche Erklärung der sämmilichken messianischen Weissa- 
gungen, etc. ( Altenburg, 1801 ):— Archie sur Verrudl- 
komnmung des Bibelstudiums ( Hamburg, eod. ): — 
Geschichte der Jerueliten vor Jesus (Zerbet, 1803— 1804) : 
—Der Schriftforecher eur Bildung eines grindlichen 
Bibelstudiums (Weimar, 1803-1805, 2 vols.) :—4 wa/thr- 
liche Erklärung der sdmmtlichen Weissagungen des .Vewen 
Testaments (Leipsic, 1803) :—/listorische Ei zum 
richtigen Verstehen der Bibei (Halle, 1802). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 277,390, 391; ii, 37, 162, 249, 
252, 280, 293; First, Bibl. Jud. 8. v. (B. P.) 


Scherzer, Jowaxn ApAmM, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, born at Eger, Aug. 1, 1628, was in 1657 
professor of theology at Leipsic, in 1658 professor of 
Hebrew, and died Dec. 23, 1683, doctor and professor 
of theology. He wrote, Collegium Anti - Culrinicnem 
(edited by J. Schmid, Leipsic, 1704) :—Colilegium A nti- 
Socinianum (1672) :— Trifolium Orientale (containing 
Manductio ad Lectiunem Tulmudico-rubbinicam, Spec- 
imen Theologia Judeorum Mystice, Abarbaneks Comm, 
in Haggeum):— Nucleus Grammaticorum Ebrurcorum 
(1660). See Fürst, Bib. Theol. s.v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol, Lit, i, 858, 854; Jécher, A ligemetnes Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s v. (B. P.) 

Schickedans, ABRAHAM PuiLIPP GOTTFRIFD, a 
Reformed theologian of Germany, was born at Dessas, 
May 22, 1747. In 1772 be was rector at Frankfort, in 
1776 third preacher of the Reformed Church and pro- 
fessor of theology, in 1784 doctor of theology, and died 
at Zerbst, Nov. 28, 1808. He wrote, De Cuspha Pro- 
phetam Stmulante ad Jok. xi, 49-52 (Frankfort, 1778): 
— Vestigia Messia in Scriptis Josephi algue Philowis 
(1774) :— Diss. super Quedam Loca Sabbatariorwm 
Scriptorum Exterorum (1775-76) :—De Natura Sacre 
Æciorum Veteris Testamenti (1784), etc. See Daring, 
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Die geleh 
buch der theol, Lit. i, 186, 586. (B. P.) 

Schiede, Jonaxn GEoRG, a Reformed theologian 
of Germany, was born at Cassel, May 15, 1714. He 
studied at Marburg, was ordained in 1739, and ap- 
pointed pastor at Carlshafen in 1741. In 1745 he was 
called to Hanau, was in 1755 member of consistory, and 
died May 18, 1792. He wrote, De Velo Tubernuculi, 
etc. (Marburg, 1730) :—Biga Observationum Sucrurum 
de Codice Bibliorum Ebraico MS. Bibliotheca Cusselune 
(Bremen, 1748). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl, Jud.s.v. (B. P.) 

Schirmer, Aveust GOTTLOB FERDINAND, a Lu- 
theran theologian of Germany, was born in Silesia, 
May 14, 1791, and died in 1863 at Greifswalde, doctor 
and professor of theology. He published, Observationes 
Ezeg.-Criticæ in Librum Esdræ (Breslau, 1820) :—Die 
biblische Dogmatik, etc. (eod.) :— Versuch einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Würdigung des Supernaturalismus und Ru- 
tionalismus (1818) :— Die Anbetung Gottes im Geist und 
in der Wuhrkeit (Greifswalde, 1830), etc. See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lil. i, 204, 292, 369; ii, 104, 177; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. a v. (B. P.) 

Schlegel, Gottlieb, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Königsberg, Feb. 16, 1739, and 
died at Greifawalde, May 27, 1810, doctor and professor 
of theology. He published, De Parallelismo Sermonum 
Jesu et Scriptorum Apostolicorum (Greifswalde, 1791): 
— Erneuerte Erwägung von der gottl. Dreieinigkett (Riga, 
1791-92, 2 parts) :— Briefe der A postel Petrus, Johannes, 
Jacobus und Judas übersetzt mit einigen Anmerkungen 
(Halle, 1783):—De Principiis Expectutionis de Messia 
òn Gente Judaica (1793),etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, 
Lit. i, 110, 334, 421, 484, 497, 867; ii, 31, 46, 221, 273. 
(B. P.) 

Schlegel, Johann Carl Fürchtegott, a Ger- 
man theologian, son of Johann Adolf, was born in Han- 
over, Jan. 2, 1753, and died Nov. 13, 1831, member of 
consistory. He wrote, Ueber den Geist der Religiosilat 
aller Zeiten und Volker (Hanover, 1819, 2 vols.):— 
Kirchen- und Reformutionsgeschichte von Norddeutsch- 
land und den hunnover’schen Staaten (1828-82, 3 vols.) : 
—Kurhannorver'sches Kirchenrecht (1801-1806, 5 vols.). 
See Zuchold. Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 510, 797; ii, 16,28. (B. P.) 

Schlegel, Karl August Moritz, a German 
divine, son of Johann Adolf, was born in Hanover, 
Sept. 26, 1756. He studied at Gottingen, was in 1790 
preacher at Harburg, in 1796 at Göttingen, and died 
Jan. 29, 1826. He published some ascetical works, 
See Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner, p. 409 - 413. 
(B. P.) 

Schleyer, Perer, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, who died at Ettenheim, Feb. 28, 1862, 
doctor and professor of theology, is the author of, 
Orakel des Iesuia uber den Untergang Babels (Freiburg, 
1839) :— Ueber die neutestamentliche Lehre von der Un- 
aufidslichkeit der Ehe (1844) :— Der Puseyismus nach 
seinem Ursprunge und als Lehrsystem dargestellt (1845). 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v., Fürst, Bibl. Jud. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Schlichter, Cuaistran Lupwic, a Reformed the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Cothen, Dec. 7, 1705, 
and died there, April 23, 1765, doctor of theology. He 
wrote, De Baptismo urip Tùr vexpwy, etc. (Bremen, 
1725) :—De Quatuor Rebus Salomoneis Intellectu Diffi- 
cilimis ad Prov, zzz, 18, 19 (Halle, 1730) :—L-rercitutio 
Epistolica, etc, ad DNN Gen, viii, 21 sq. (1732) :— 
Decimæ Sacra: seu Obserrutionum tn Utriusque Faderis 
Libros Quinque Decades (eod.) :— Exercitatio Historico- 
antiquaria de Cruce apud Judæos, Christianos et Gentes 
(1733) :— De Panibus Facierum eorumque Mysterio 
(1737) :—Libellus Singularis de Suffitu Sucro Iſebrœ- 
orum ejusque Mysterio, etc. (1754), and other works, 
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Schliemann, AvoLF, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, who died at Schwerin, July 80, 1879, doctor 
of theology, is the author of, Die clementinischen Recog- 
nitionen (Kiel, 1843 ):— Die Clementinen nebst den ver- 
wandien Schriften, und der Ebionitismus ( Hamburg, 
1844). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v, (B. P.) 

Schlochow, EmManxvet Morrrz, a minister of 
the Episcopal Church, was born of Jewish parentage 
in 1826, at Winzig, Silesia, In 1848 he joined the 
Christian Church at Breslau, and in 1851 acted as lay 
missionary among the Jews in Upper Silesia. In or- 
der to make himself more fit for missionary work, 
Schlochow entered the Hebrew College of the London 
Society, and in 1853 was appointed to Jassy, where he 
remained for nearly ten years. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed to Mühlhausen, and at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian war settled at Strasburg, as the most impor- 
tant place in Alsace and Lorraine. At the beginning 
of the year 1876 he was compelled to retire from the 
mission-field on account of broken health, and settled 
at Worthing, England, where he died, Dec. 30, 1876. 
(B. P.) 

Schmid, Christian Ernst, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born May 14, 1715, at Rabenau, 
Saxony, studied at Leipsic, and entered upon his pas- 
toral duties in 1739. He died at Eilenburg, Nov. 27, 
1786, superintendent, leaving, Expositio Ritus Cantandi 
per Noctes Dierum Festorum apud Hebræos (Leipsic, 
1738) :— De Lege per Peccatum Infirmata (1739) :—De 
Veritatis Divine Doctoribus Tamquam arbdorc iecdrn- 
ciac (eod.):—De Sucrificio a Perjuris Offerendo (eod.): 
— De Corpore Christi Omnis in Sepulcro Experte Cor- 
ruptionis contra Anonymi Dubia (1740). See Döring, 
Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl, 
Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Schmid, Christian Friedrich, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Nov. 20, 1741, at Röglitz, 
near Merseburg. He studied at Leipsic, and com- 
menced his academical career there in 1764. He was 
professor in 1767, went to Wittenberg in 1772, took the 
degree of doctor of theology in the same year, and died 
May 19,1778. He wrote, Versio Alexandrina Optimum 
Interpretationes Librorum Sacrorum Presidium (Leip- 
sic, 1763-64) :— De HMerodianis (1764):— Super Ori- 
gine Epistole ad Hebraos (1765) :— Observationes super 
Epistola ad Hebræos (1766): — Observationes super 
Epistola Jude (1768) :— Divina Origo Librorum Ca- 
nonicorum Veteris Testamenti (Wittenberg, 1772) :— De 
Antigua Forma, Collectione et Conservatione Codicis 
Sacri Hebratoi (eod.), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 76, 77, 91, 109, 256, 
267, 272,486. (B. P.) 

Sohmid, Heinrioh, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born July 31, 1811, at Harburg, near 
Nordlingen. He studied at Halle and Berlin, com- 
menced his academical career at Erlangen in 1837, was 
in 1848 professor of theology, and died Nov, 17, 1885. 
He wrote, Ueber Schletermacher’s Gluubenslehre (Leip- 
sic, 1835):— Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche dargestellt (6th ed. 1876) :— Geschichte der syn- 
kretistischen Streitigkeiten in der Zeit des Georg Calizt 
(Erlangen, 1846) :— Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (2d 
ed. 1856):—//andbuch der Kirchengeschichte (1880-81, 
2 vols.) :— Die Theologie Semler’s (1858) :— Lehrbuch der 
Dogqmengeschichte (1859 ):— Geschichte des Pietismus 
(1863) :— Kumpf der lutherischen Kirche um Luther's 
Lehre vom Abendmahl (2d ed. 1873): — Geschichte der 
kathol. Kirche Deutschlunds, etc. (1872-74). (B. P.) 

Schmid, Johann Andreas, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Worms, Aug. 28, 1652, 
was in 1683 professor at Jena, in 1699 at Helmstädt, 
and died June 12, 1726, doctor and professor of theology. 
He published, Compendium Jlistorie Ecclesiastica 
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(Helmstädt, 1701; new ed. 1708) :—De Apostolis Uzro- | dau. Schmidt died Dec. 26, 1882, doctor of theology. 
ratis (1704) :—MHistoria Seculi Quarti Fabulis Vaurio- | He published, Pericula Conjungendorum Ecclesiarum, 
rum Maculata (1712):—De Fatis Calicis Kuchuaristia | etc. (Grimma, 1844) :— Die Lehre con der Recht fertigung 
in Ecclesia Romuna (1708):—lericm Ecclesiasticum | durch den Glauben (Leipeic, 1859) :— Nicolaus Haus- 
Minus (1712) :— De Cuntoribus Ecclesia Veteris et Novi! mann, der Freund Luther's (1860):—Caspar Cruciger 
Testamenti (1703) :—De Re Monetali Ebræorum (1699). | und Georg der Gottselige (in Leben der Alicater der 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 529, 532, 534, 554, | lutherischen Kirche, 1861) :—Petrus Mosellanus (1866): 
564, 573, 603, 608, 618, 614, 616, 618, 620, 627, 629, 630- | — Blicke in die Kirchengeschichie der Stadt Meissen 
82, 634, 635, 637, 654, 663, 759, 761, Jucher, Allgemeines | (1879). He aleo contributed to the Plitt-Herzog Real- 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) Encyclop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Schmid, Johann Wilhelm, a Lutheran theolo-| Schmitt, Leoxnarp CLEMENS, a Roman Catholic 
gian of Germany, was born at Jena, Ang. 29, 1744, and : theologian of Germany, was born in 1810 at Höchstadt- 
died there April 1, 1798, doctor and professor of theol- | on-the-Aich. He received holy orders in 1834, was 
ogy. He published, Jmmortalitatis A nimorum Doctrina | ductor of theology at Munich in 1835, and died at Bam- 
(Jena, 1770) :—De Nexu inter Fidem et Virtutem Chris- | berg, Dec. 14, 1869, professor of theology and vicar-gen- 
tiunam (1784) :—/istoria Resurrectionis Christi (eod.): | eral. Ue published, Grundriss einer Christologie des 
—Commentationis, in qua peoiroy Notio Indagatur, | Alten Testaments (1841 ):— Pruktische Erklärung des 
Particulæ Tres (1785-87) :— De Cunsensu Principii Mo- | ersten Psalms (1843) -— [hie Cunstruction des theolog. Be- 
ralis Kantiant cum Ethica — (1788) :— Vere | weises (1836). (B. P.) 

Nestorii de Unione Naturarum in Christo Sententi@ Ex-| gohm Slders, Avccst, a German Orientalist, was 
plicatio (1793) :— De Joanne a Jesu Dilecto (1795), ete. | born in 1809 at Bochold, Westphalia. and died at Bre» 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, e. V-3 | lau, Feb. 21, 1880, professor at the university. In 1869 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 310, 424, 428, 437, Mo, he joined the Old Catholics, Schmölders published, 
566, 599; ii, 59,68. (B. P.) _ | Documenta Philosophie Arabum er Codice BH anuscriplo 

Schmid, Joseph Anton, a Roman Catholic | (Bunn, 1836) :— De Studiis A rubum Grammaiicis (Bres- 

theologian of Germany, was born in 1827 at Heideck, | lau, 1862). (B. P.) 


Upper Palatinate. He received holy orders in 1851,| Sohmucker. John George, D.D., a Lutheran 
. * 9 e s 
was in 1853 professor of Hebrew and exegesis at the minister, was born in Michaelatadt, in the Duchy of 


episcopal lyceum in Eichstätt, in 1868 professor of Church Darmstadt, Germany, Aug. 18,1771. He came to Amer- 
history and dogmatics at Bamberg, and died March 9, | ica in 1785, tinished his course of study in Philadelphia 
1881, at Munich, doctor of theology. „He published, |in 1792, and was admitted as a member of the Synod of 
Commentar zum Buch der a (Vienna, 1858) — | Pennsylvania, then at Reading. His first charge con- 
Kirche und Bibel (1862). (B. V.) sited of several congregations in York County. In 

Schmid, Karl Christian Brhard, a Lutheran ' 1809 he became pastor of the congregation at York, 
theologian of Germany, was born at Heilsberg, Weimar, | where he labored twenty-six years. He died Oct. 7, 


April 14, 1761, and died at Jena, April 10, 1812, doctor | 1854, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, IX, i, 
aud professor of theology. He published, Philosophische | 95; Evangelical Review, vi, 412. 

Dogmatik im Grundrisse (Jena, 1796) :— Versuch einer Schmuoker, Samuel Simon. D. D. an eminent 
Mordiphilosaphie (1190-98; AIN DIA cat lee: 1802-8) :— ! Lutheran minister, son of John Seah, was bern at 
De Theologia dolic (1198) =A dapor p ——— Hagerstown, Md., Feb. 28, 1799. His preparatory stud- 
theologisch und historiach untersucht (1809). See W iner, | ies were pursued at York (Pa.) Academy. In 1814 be 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 284, 288, 292, 294, 486, 761: | entered the University of Pennsylvania, where he re- 


ii, 94. (B. P.) mained until the close of the sophomore vear, when he 

Schmid, Leopold. a professor of philosophy, who | returned to York, and in ERN 1816, took charge of 
died at Giessen, Dec. 20, 1869, was originally a Roman | the classical department of the York Academy, and held 
Catholic divine, and occupied the theological chair at this position until November, 1817. Having udied 
Giessen from 1839 to 1849. In the latter year he was | theology for a time with his father, he entered Prince- 
elected bishop by the Mayence chapter, but the papal ton ‘Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 
see did not acknowledge the election, Schmid resigned ; 1820. ‘That vear he was licensed to preach; for several 
his position as theological professor, accepted a position | months assisted his father; then went to Virginia to 
in the philosophical faculty, and in 1867 publicly left | rare charge of congregations in Shenandoah County, 
the Church of Rome, and published Ultramontan, etc. | which had been under the care of his uncle, Rev. Niche- 
Of his writings we also mention, Erklärung der Genesis | 1a. Schmucker. He was ordained Sept. 5. 1821, at Fred- 
(Giessen, 1836) :—Grundziige der Einleitung in die Phi- | erick, Md. The Shenandoah congregations which he 
losophie (1860). (B. P.) served were, New Market, Solomon’s, Reder’s, and Ar- 

Schmidt, Johann Ernst Christian, a Lutheran | mentrout’s, and he remained in this charge until 1896. 
theologian of Germany, was born Jan. 6, 1772, at Busen- | While here he set himself to work to translate, reat 
born, Hesse. He studied at Giessen, commenced his | range, and enlarge Storr and Flatt's Biblical Theology. 
academical career there in 1793, and died June 4, 1831, | In 1822 he began to prepare students for the ministry. 
doctor and professor of theology. He published, Gene- | In March of the same year he submitted to a commit- 
sis rlix neu ubersetzt, mit A nmerkungen (Giessen, 1793): tec, appointed for the purpose, a plan which he had 
— Salomo's Prediger, neu übersetzt und erklärt (1794) :— | drawn up, entitled The Formula for the Government and 
Philologisch - exegetischer Claris über das Neue Testa-| Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Mary- 
ment (1795-1805) :— Bibliothek fiir Kritik und Exegese ; lund und Virginia, It was adopted by the synod in 
des Neuen Testaments (1796-1802, 2 vola.):—Lehrbuch | 1822, and approved by the General Synod in 1823. 
der christlichen Dogmatik: (1800) :— Handbuch der christl, Subsequently it was revised and enlarged in 182%, un- 
Kirchengeschichte (1801-20, 6 vols.) : — Historisch-kri- | der his direction, by the Synod of West Pennsylvania; 
tische Finleitung in das Nene Testament (1804-5, 2 vola.), | was printed in the Anglish Hymu-book in 1829; became 
Theologische Encyclopddie (1811). See Döring, Die | the ground-plan of the organization of the congrega- 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. | tions within the General Synod, and it has endured 
s.v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 10, 15,75, 201, | until the present time. In 1827 he was directed to 
213, 236, 299, 474, 537, 577, 604. (B. P.) prepare the constitution for synods, which was adopted 

Schmidt, Oswald Gottlob, a Lutheran theo- in 1829. When, in 1823, the Ministerium of Pena- 
logian of Germany, was born at Kaditz, Saxony, Jan. | sylvania withdrew, and the existence of the General 
2, 1821. He studied at Leipsic, was in 1845 pastor at | Synod was imperilled, he was very active in the meas- 
Schonfeld, in 1856 at Greifenhain, and in 1866 at Wer- | ures taken to prolong its life. He edited the English 
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Catechism, and, in company with Rev. C. P. Krauth, 
prepared the English Hymn-book. The work to which 
he believed himself to be called was the preparation 
of candidates for the ministry. When the General 
Synod decided, in 1825, to establish a theological sem- 
inary, he was at once elected the first professor. The 
institution was opened Sept. 5, 1826, at Gettysburg, to 
which place he removed. For four years he was the 
sole professor. During his connection with the sem- 
inary over four hundred ministers went out from it. 
After nearly forty vears of labor in this office he re- 
signed it in 1864. He was largely instrumental in the 
establishment of Pennsylvania College, and was one of 
its trustees from its incorporation until the close of his 
life, July 26, 1873. In 1838 he published an appeal to 
the American churches, with a plan fur Christian union, 
and was present, in 1846, when the Evangelieal Alli- 
ance was organized. His Popular Theology passed 
through eight editions; his Psychology reached a third 
edition. He published forty-four works, most of which 
were svnodical and occasional discourses, It is said 
that his attempts to produce liturgies were the most un- 
successful of his literary endeavors. As a preacher he 
was very careful in his preparation, and was always 
gladly heard. See Penn. College Year-book, 1882, p. 154; 
Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry (1878), p. 121; 
(Gettysburg) Evangeltcul Review, Jan. 1874. 
Schneck, Bexsamin S., D.D., a minister of the 
German Reformed Church, was born near Reading, Pa., 
March 14, 1806. He studied theology under Rev. Dr. 
F. S. Herman, was licensed in 1825, and ordained in 


1826. His first charge consisted of seven congrega-. 


tions in Centre County, where he labored until 1833, 
In 1834 he became pastor in Gettysburg and vicinity, 
bat, his health failing, he resigned in 1835. Shortly 
after he took charge of the Weekly Messenyer, contin- 
uing as editor until 1844. He resumed the editorial 
management of the Messenger frum 1847 to 1852. He 
was also editor of the Refurmirte Kirchenzeitung from 
its beginning until 1864, as well as minister at different 
intervals to congregations in the vicinity of Chambers- 
burg. In 1855 he took charge of St. John’s Reformed 
Church at Chambersburg, of which he continued pas- 
tor until his death, April 19, 1874. In 1839 he was 
president of the synod which met at Philadelphia. For 
some time before his death he was professor of German 
in the Wilson Female College, near Chambersburg. 
He was a man of much general information; a genial, 
pleasing, and instructive writer. See Harbaugh, Fu- 
thers of the Germ. Ref. Church, ¥, 120. 


Schneemann, GrRHARD, a Jesuit, who died Noy. 
20, 1885, at Kirchrath, Holland, is the author of, Die 
Irrthimer über die Ehe; Die Freiheit und Unabhén- 
giykeit der Kirche; Die kirchliche Gewalt und thre 
Träger ; Die kirchliche Lehrgewult (published as essays 
in Stimmen aus Maria-Lauch, Freiburg, 1866-69) :— 
Sancti [renei de Ecclesia Romane Principatu Testimo- 
nium (1870) :—Die Kanones und Beschlüsse des vutica- 
nischen Concils (in German and Latin, 1871) :—Die Ent- 
stehung der thomistisch-molinistiechen Controverse (1879): 
—Controvernurum de Divine Gratia Liberique Arbitrii 
Concordia Initia et Progressus (1881) :— Weitere Ent- 
wickelung der thomistisch-molinistischen Controverse 
(1880). (B. P.) 

Schneider, Lxonnarp, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, who died April 25, 1874, at Mooren- 
weis, diocese of Augsburg, is the author of Die Unsterb- 
bechkeitslehre des Aristoteles (Passau, 1867) : — Studie 
aber Roger Bacon (Augsburg, 1873) :—Die Unsterblich- 
keitsidee im Glauben und in der Philosophie der Volker 
(Ratisbon, 1870). (B. P.) 

Schnorr (von Carolsfeld), Jutivs, a famous paint- 
er, and, besides Cornelius, Overbeck, and Veit, one of the 
oldest and most distinguished representatives of Chris- 
tian painting of modern times, was born in 1794 at Leip- 
sic, and educated at Dresden. In 1817 Schnorr went 


to Italy, was in 1846 appointed director of the picture- 
gallery at Dresden, and died May 24,1872. He pub- 
lished, Jie Bibel in Bildern (Leipsic, 1860) : — Biblia 
Sucra Tabulis Ilustrata, etc. (1855-60). (B. P.) 

Schöberlein, Lupwie Friepricn, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was bom at Kolmberg, near 
Anspach, Sept. 6, 1813. He studied at Munich and Er- 
langen, and commenced his academical career at the 
latter place in 1841. In 1850 he was professor at Hei- 
delberg, in 1855 at Göttingen, in 1862 member of con- 
sistory, and died July 8, 1881. Schöberlein published, 
Die Grundlehren des Heils, entwickelt aus dem Prinzip 
der Liebe (Stutgard, 1848) : — Der evangelische Gottes- 
dienst nach den Grundsätzen der Reformation (Heidel- 
berg, 1854): — Der evangelische Huuptgottesdienst in 
Formularen fur das ganze Kirchenjuhr (1855; new ed. 
1874):— Das Wesen des christlichen Gottesdienstes 
(1860) : — Schatz des liturgischen Chor- und Gemeinde- 
gesungs, etc. (Göttingen, 1863-72, 8 vols.) :—Geheimnisse 
des Glaubens (1872) :—Prinzip und System der Dogma- 
tik (1881). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, 8. v.; Plinjer, Theol. Juhresbericht (1881), i, 
874 aq.; Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s v. (B. P.) 

Schock, Jay«s L., D.D., a Lutheran minister, was 
born in Berks County, Pa., March 16,1816. He grad- 
uated from Pennsylvania College in 1839, after which 
he was a tutor there, and for a short time studied at 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. In 1841 he 
was licensed to preach, and that year was pastor in 
Reading, Pa. For a time he preached in Chambers- 
burg, and in 1852 became pastor of St. James's Church, 
New York city. He disappeared mysteriously during 
a mental disturbance, as a result of impaired physical 
health, Oct. 29, 1865. See Pennsylvania College Year- 
book, 1882, p. 208. 


Scholten, JoHanx Hersricn, a Dutch theologian 
and leader of the critical theological school in Holland, 
who died in April, 1885, was in 1840 professor at Frane- 
ker, and in 1843 at Leyden. He is the author of, Dis- 
quisttin de Dei Ergu Hominem Amore Principe Religio- 
nis Christiane Loco (Leyden, 1836):—De Vitundo in 
Jesu Christi Historia Interpretanda Docetismo (1840): 
— De Religione Christiana sue Ipsa Divinitatis in Animo 
Ilumano Vindice (1844) :—De Pugna inter Theologiam 
atque Philosophiam Recto Utriusque Studio Tollenda 
(1847) :— Dogmatices Christiane Initia (2d ed. 1858) :— 
De Sacris Literis Theologie Nostra tate Libere Ex- 
culte Fonte (1857) :— Geschiedenis der godsdienst en 
wijsbegeerte ten gebruike bij het akademische lessen (1860) : 
— Die ältesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des 
Nenen Testaments, from the Dutch, by Manchot (Brem- 
en, 1867) :— Dus Evangelium nach Johunnes (transl. by 
H. Lang, Berlin, 1867):—Dus älteste Evangelium, ete. 
(transl. by Redepenning, Elberfeld, 1869) :—Geschichte 
der Religion und Philosophie (transl. from the 8d ed. 
by Redepenning, ibid. 1868; also transl. into French by 
A. Reville, Manuel d'/listotre Comparée de la Philoso- 
phie et de la Religion, Paris, 1861):— Der Apostel Jo- 
hannes in Kleinasien (transl. by Spiegel, Berlin, 1872) :— 
Das Paulinische Evangelium, etc. (transl. by Redepenn- 
ing, Elberfeld, 1881) : — J/istorisch - critische bijetragen 
naar aanleiding van de nieuwste hypothese aangaande — 
Jezus en den Paulus der vier hooſdrieren (Leyden, 1882). 
(B. P.) 

Bcholz, Jonaxx Marrtix Avoustin, a Roman 
Catholic theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 8, 1794, 
at Kapsdorf, Silesia, and died at Bonn in 1853, dcctor 
and professor of theology. He published, Novum T'e- 
stamentum Greece (Leipsic, 1830-35, 2 vols.) :—Brblisch- 
kritische Reise in den Jahren 1818-21 (1828):— Cure 
Critica in listor. Textus Evangeliorum, ete. (Heidel- 
berg, 1820) :— Hundbuch der bibl. Archävlogie (Bonn, 
1834) :— Reise in die Gegend zwischen Alexandrien, etc. 
(Leipsic, 1822) : — Die kleinen Propheten ubersetzt und 
erklärt (1833) :— Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments (1845-48, 8 vols.):—De Vire 
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tutibus et Vitiis Utriusque Codicum Novi Testamenti 
Familia (1845). See Zuchold, Bib. Theol. a. v.; First, 
Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 14, 46, 
92, 102, 137, 155, 174, 175, 560,677. (B. P.) 

Schoroh, Franz Epvarp, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Hermannagriin in 1802, and 
died at Schleiz, Nov. 17, 1881, superintendent and doc- 
tor of theology. He published Das Leben Jesu, etc. 
(Leipsic, 1841), and several volumes of Sermons, for 
which see Zuchold, Bib. Theol.a.v. (B. P.) 


Schéttgen, CHRISTIAN, a Lutheran theologian 
and philologist of Germany, was born at Wurzen, Sax- 
ony, March 14, 1687. He studied at Leipsic, was in 
1716 rector at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 1719 at Star- 
gard, Pomerania, in 1728 at Dresden, and died Dec. 15, 
1751. He is best known as the anthor of, //ore He- 
bratce et Talmudica in Universum Novum Testamentum 
(Dresden, 1733): — Hore Slebraice et Tulmudica in 
Theologiam Judworum Dogmaticam Antiquam et Or- 
thodoram de Messia Impense (1742) :— Norum Lericon 
Greco-Latinum in Novum Testamentum (Leipeic, 1746; 
new ed. by Krebs, 1765, and Spohr, 1790). See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlinds, 8, v.; Meusel, 
Lexicon der von 1750-1800 cerstorbenen deutschen Schrift- 
steller, xii, 382 sq.; Plitt - Herzog, Real-Encyktup. 6. v. 
(B. P.). 

Schréder, Johann Joachim, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Neukirchen, Hesse, 
July 6, 1680, and died at Marburg, July 19, 1756, pro- 
fessor of theology. He published, De //istoria et Con- 
ditione Versionia Armenica Sacri Codicis (Amsterdam, 
1711) : — Disputationes de Natura Lingua Hebraice 
(Marburg, 1716):—De Rubo Ardente et non Comburente 
ad Exod. tit, i sq. (1714) :—De Annis Achusia, Judao- 
rum Regis ad Cunciliandi Loca 2 Reg. vii, 26 et 2 Chron, 
ææii, 2 (1715) :— De Primæva Lingua Ebraica (1716) : 
— De Precibus Ebreorum (1717):— De Nethinæis 
(1719): — De Voce RISK ad Gen. zli, 48 (eod.), ete. 
See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; Döring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands, a. v. (B. P.) 


Sohröder, Johann Wilhelm, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Marburg, June 15, 1726, 
and studied at the university in his native place. In 
1755 he succeeded bis father as professor of Oriental 
languages and Hebrew antiquities, and died March 8, 
1793. He published, De Sanctitute in Genere et Quibus- 
dam ejus Speciebus, Precipue de Sanctitate Dei (Mar- 
burg, 1750) :—Commenturius Philologicus in Psulmum z 
(Groningen, 1754): — /n Causus Quare Dictio Pure 
Greca in Noro Testumento Plerumque Pratermissa sit 
(1768) :—Jn Dificiliora Quedam Psulmorum Loca Fus- 
ciculus (1781). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlunds,s.v. (B. P.) 

Schroeder, Joux Frepenick, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born in Baltimore, Md., April 8, 
1800. He graduated from Vrinceton College in 1819; 
studied in che Episcopal Seminary at New Haven, Conn.; 
was ordained in 1823; had charge of a parish on the 
eastern shore of Maryland for a few months; was assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, New York city, from 
1824 to 1838; and in the latter vear rector of the 
Church of the Crucifixion, and of St. Thomas's Church, 
Brooklyn, fn 1839 he established a seminary for young 
ladies, called St. Ann’s Hall, at Flushing, L. I. He died 
in Brooklyn, Feb. 26, 1857. Dr. Schroeder was a fine 
scholar, a popular preacher, and the author of several 
volumes; one contains essays on Biblical subjects, and 
three are on General Washington. 


Schroter, Roskrr Gustav THkonon, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, who diced at Breslau, March 20, 
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Erforschung des Allen Testaments); besides, he contrib- 
uted to the Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft. 
(B. P.) 


Schubert, Jonaxx Erxst, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Elbing, June 22, 1717, and died 
at Greifswalde, Aug. 19, 1774, doctor and professor of 
theology. He published, /ntroductio in Theologiam 
Revelatam (Jena, 1749) :—Institutiones Theologie Po- 
lemicæ (1756-58, 4 vols.) :— Vernünftige wnd schrifiçe- 
mässe Gedunken von der göttlichen Dreieinigket (1751): 
—Gedunken von der Gnadenwahi (1754):—Schrifigemässe 
Gedunken von der Rechtfertigung eines Sünders ror Gott 
(1744) :— Verniinftige und schriftgemdsse Gedanken rom 
Tode (1743): — Gedanken com ewigen Leben und com 
Zustunde der Seelen nach dem Tode (1747). See Winer, 
Itandbuch der theol. Lit. i, 292, 848, 421, 443, 447, 448, 467, 
470: Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s v. 
(B. P.) 

Schultze, Jouaxn Heixricn, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Sept. 7, 1810, and died 
Nov. 21, 1884, He is the author of, Wethrachteglocke 
oder liturgische Vorfeier sum heil. Christtage (ith ed. 
Magdeburg, 1858) :— Vesperglocke oder liturgische An- 
dachten zum Sonntag-Nachmittag (1856) :—Teaxtgemdsse 
Predigt-Entwiirfe uber die evangelischen und epistolischen 
Perikopen (2d ed. Göttingen, 1884, 3 vols). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. a v. (B. P.) 


Schwabe, Fraxz, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, who died Aug. 12, 1884, at Friedberg, doctor and 
professor of theology, is the author of, Er isches 
Brevier in Lied und Gebet (2d ed. Friedberg, 1873):— 
Geistliches Liederbuch (4th ed. 1878), and of some homi- 
letical works. (B. P.) 


Schwars, Frans Joseph, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, who died at Ellwangen, July |, 
1885, doctor of theology, is the author of, Neue Unter- 
suchungen über dus Verwandtschu fis - Verhaltniss der 
synoptischen Ecangelien, ete. (Tubingen, 1841) :— Die 
katholische Kirche und der Protestuntismus avf dem 
Gebiete der inländischen Mission (1851) :— Die guttliche 
Offenbarung con Jesus Christus nach der sogenanalen 
Armenbibel (2d ed. Freiburg, 1883). (B. P.) 


Schwarz, Friedrich Heinrich Christian, a 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born May 30, 
1766, at Giessen, and studied there. In 1790 he was 
preacher at Dexbach, near Biedenkopf, Hease, in 1796 
at Echzell, and finally, in 1804, professor of theology at 
Heidelberg, where he died, April 3, 1887. Schwarz took 
a great interest in pedagogy, founded prosperous edo- 
cational institutions, and published Lehrbuch der Ertie- 
hungs- und Unterrichislehre (1835, 3 vols.). Of his the 
ological works we mention, Sciugraphia Dogmatices 
Christiana in Usum Prelectorum (1808) :—Grundris 
der kirchlichen protestantischen Dogmatik (1816) :— Das 
Christenthum in seiner Wahrheit und Gòttlichkei be 
tracktet (1808) :—Hundbuch der evangelisch-christlichea 
Ethik für Theologen und gebildete Christen (1821; 2d ed. 
1830). See Plitt-Herzog, Real-FEncykiop. s. v. (B. P.) 
Sohwars, Friedrich Immanuel, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born March 5, 1728, and 
died at Leipsic, Oct. 25, 1786, doctor and professor of 
theology. He wrote, Exercitationes Ilistoricn-crinca 
tn Utrumgque Samarttanorum Pentateuchum ( Witten- 
berg, 1756) :— Jesus Targumicus (Torgan, 1758-59, 2 
| parts) :— De Dispututione Vincriensi et Restilutione Can- 

tubrignenst: (1760) —De Unetione Pontificis Magni He 
| breorum per Crucem (1756) :—De Scalinis Hebreorum 
| (1753) :—Martyriam Stephani e Pandectis Hebreoram 
_ JUustratum (1756) :— De Resurrectione Jobi (1759) :— 
| Vuticinium Jesaiœ de Tumulo Jesu, Commentatio Super 


1880, is the author of, Gregorii Bar- lebræi Scholia in , les. xxi, 11, 12 (1760) :—Obeservationes Critica de Sfaso- 
Psalmum viii, rl, xli, l, etc. (Breslau, 1857) :—Ayrwik des | ra Scripture Sacra Veteris Testaments Polyglotta (1754). 
Dunasch ben-Labrat uber einzelne Stellen uus Saudia, | See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 98, 435, 760; Furst, 
etc, (1866) :— Jie dem Saadiu beigelegte arabische Ueber- | Bibl. Jud. s. v.: Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch 
setzung der kleinen Propheten (in Merz’ Arckio fer | lunds,s.v. (B, P.) 
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Schwarz, Gottfried, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Iglau, Hungary, Nov. 19, 1707. 
He studied at Jena, was in 1780 conrector at Leutschau, 
Hungary, in 1742 rector at Osnabrück, in 1749 professor 
at Rinteln, and died Nov. 13, 1786, doctor of theology. 
He published, Trias Observationum Grummuticarum 
(Osnabriick, 1744):—Prolegomena de Preciputs Nomini- 
bus Dei (1771) :— Annorum Vite Thurahhi et Abrahami 
(1773),etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Schwarz, Johann Conrad, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Coburg in 1676. He 
studied at Jena and Halle, was in 1706 professor at the 
academical gymnasium in Coburg, in 1715 doctor of 
theology, and died June 3, 1747. He published, De 
Mohummedis Furto Scripture Sacre Liber Unus (Leip- 
sic, 1711) :—Commentarts Critici et Philologict Lingua 
Grece Novi Faderis Divini (1736), etc. See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 8, v.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 125, 128, 580; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. s. v.; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Schwarz, Johann Peter, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Rudolstadt, July 6, 1721. He 
studied at Jena and Göttingen, and commenced his 
academical career in 1739 at the former university. In 
1749 he was deacon at his native place, in 1761 court- 
preacher, and died in 1781. He wrote, De Penicula- 
mentis Judæorum (Gottingen, 1737) :— De Perfectione 
Lingua Hebruice Quoad Syllubas (1738):—De Voto, 
guo se Inricem Judai Ineunte Anno Prosequuntur (Jena, 
1736) :— Diss. ad Versionem Jonuthanis ben- Usiel Genes. 
si, 1 (1739) :—De Nominibus Veteris Testamenti Pro- 
priis, Religions Ebreorum Monumentis (1743) :— 
Paradora Theologica de Eficacia Sacre Scripture 
(1757), ete. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 


Schwarz, Karl Heinrich Wilhelm, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was bom Nov. 19, 1812. 
He commenced his academical career at Halle in 1842, 
was professor there in 1849, in 1856 court-preacher and 
member of consistory at Gotha, and died March 25, 
1885, doctor of theology. According to his own re- 
quest, Schwarz’s body was cremated. He published, 
De Sancta Trinitate, etc. ( Halle, 1842) :— Daus Wesen 
der Religion (1847) :— Lessing als Theolog. (1854) :— 
Zur Geschichte der neueren Theologie (4th ed. 1869): 
— Prediyten aus der Gegenwart (1859-79, 7 vols. ). 
Schwarz was the leader of the so-called liberal the- 
ologians of Germany. See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Schwarzenberg, FRIEDRICH JOHANN NEPOMUK, 
prince-archbishop of Prague, was born April 6, 1809. 
In 1836 prince Schwarzenberg was made archbishop of 
Salzburg, in 1842 cardinal-priest, in 1849 archbishop of 
Prague, and died at Vienna, March 27, 1885, cardinal- 
archbishop. At the Vatican council he made an ad- 
dress, May 18, 1870, against the dogma of papal infalli- 
bility, which caused a great sensation in all Europe. 
But the resistance of Schwarzenberg was soon broken ; 
he did not sign the protest of the opposition party, and 
retired to a monastery to avoid being further pressed 
by his former adherents. In Rome the papal faction 
soon proclaimed “ Laudabiliter se subjecit.” And such 
was the case, for Schwarzenberg was one of the first 
who proclaimed the dogma of infallibility in his arch- 
diocese. Otherwise he was one of the most peaceful 
and tolerant prelates in Aastria. (B. P.) 


Schwarzhiiber, Sncrertrvs, a Benedictine, was 
born at Augsburg, Dec. 4, 1727, and died at Salzburg, 
April 30, 1795, doctor of theology. He published, 
System der christlichen Sittenlehre (Salzburg, 1793-94, 2 
vols.) :—Gedanken uber die bedenklichsten Linwendungen 

die Untrüglichkeit der Kirche, etc. (1794) :—Prak- 
tisch - katholisches Religionshandbuch für nachdenkende 
Christen (1784-86, 4 É — soe Winer, Handbuch der 
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theol. Lit. i, 816, 404; ii, 323; Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Schwarzl, Kart, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born in Austria, Feb. 19, 1746, and 
died at Freiburg, March 4, 1809. He wrote, Elenchus 
Sanctorum Patrum Ordine Alphabetico (Innsbruck, 
1780 ) : — Prelectiones Theologiæ Polemicæ (Vienna, 
1781) :— Die Psalmen David's, frei aus dem Hebräischen 
übersetzt ( Augsburg, 1798 ) :—A nleitung zu einer voll- 
ständigen Pastoraltheologte (1799, 8 vols. ) :— Uebersetz- 
ung und Auslegung des Neuen Testaments (Ulm, 1802- 
1805, 6 vols.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlunds, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 
842, 670; ii, 35,70. (B. P.) 

Sconce, a movable candlestick of brass, latten, or 
other metal, sometimes affixed to a wall, placed against 
a pillar, or let into the rail-moulding of a pew. Sconces 
were likewise arranged along the top both of the rood- 
screen and of the side -screens of choirs and lateral 
chapels, in which, on great festivals, such as Christmas 
and Candlemas, lighted tapers were placed.--Lee, Gloss. 
of Liturg. and Eccles. Terms. 


Scot, John, a Scotch prelate, was archdeacon of 
St. Andrews, and soon after, in 1200, was made bishop 
of Dunkeld. He died in 1208. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 76. 

Scot, Matthew, a Scotch prelate, was archdeacon 
of St. Andrews and chancellor of the kingdom. He was 
postulate bishop of the see of Aberdeen in 1228, and 
about the same time postulate bishop of the see of 
Dunkeld. He died before he had been consecrated to 
either see. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 79, 106. 


Scott, George, D.D., a Reformed Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Clogher, County Tyrone, Ireland, 
July 26, 1805, of parents who came of the Covenanter 
stock, and was well educated. In 1822 he came to 
America, and, after a short engagement in mercantile 
pursuits, joined the church of Dr. Samuel B. Wylie, in 
Philadelphia, by whom he was encouraged to prepare 
for the ministry. By teaching school, and the most 
severe economy, he completed his studies privately, and 
after licensure travelled as an evangelist for some time, 
but at length was ordained pastor of the Reformed 
Presbyterian congregations at Little Beaver, Pa., and 
Austintown, O., April 19, 1831. He afterwards con- 
fined his care to the former, until his resignation, Oct. 1, 
1880. He died Dec. 16, 1881. Dr. Scott was a most hon- 
ored, faithful, and successful pastor. See (Pittsburgh) 


‘Presbyterian Banner, Aug. 9, 1882. 


Scott, John Work, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in York County, Pa., Nov. 27, 1807. 
He attended the Lower West Nottingham Academy 
and Slate Ridge Academy, and graduated from Jeffer- 
son College in 1827. He then taught three vears 
at Butler (Pa.), Churchville (Md.), and Chanceford 
(Pa.). In 1830 he entered the middle class at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, where he remained two 
years, at the same time teaching, as an assistant to 
Prof. Robert B. Pallon, at the Edgehill Seminary at 
Princeton. He was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
Castle, Oct. 3, 1882; preached as stated supply at 
Poland, O., during the winter following, and was also 
tutor at Jefferson College. In 1836 he became stated 
supply to the Church at Three Springs, also of the 
Free Church of Steubenville,O. After this he preached 
frequently, but had no stated place. Dr. Scott’s chief 
work was as an educator. He was founder and princi- 
pal of the Grove Academy, at Steubenville, and with 
this was connected from 1836 to 1847. He was princi- 
pal of the Lindsley Institute, at Wheeling, Va., until 
1853; president of Washington College, Pa., from 1853 
to 1865; principal of Woodburn Female Seminary and 
of the Academy, at Morgantown, W. Va., until 1867; 
then vice-president of the State University at the same 
place, and for two years was acting-president. This he 
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was obliged to resign in 1877, because of failing eye- 
sight. His eyes being treated with success, he went, 
in 1879, to Biddle University, N. C., to fill a vacancy. 
He died July 25, 1879. Dr. Scott was a man of excel- 
lent mental powers, of great vigor of mind. As a teach- 
er he was admirable and rarely surpassed. See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1880, p. 18. 


Scott, Levi, D.D., a bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Cantwell’s Bridge (now 
Odessa), Del., Oct. 11, 1802. He was trained to labor, 
and began his thorough intellectual discipline after 
reaching manhood. He grew up in a Christian home, 
his father being an itinerant minister. Levi was con- 
verted in 1822, and entered the Philadelphia Conference 
in 1825. He served a number of the most important 
charges in his conference, and soon gained a high rep- 
utation as a clear, logical, incisive preacher. In 1840 
he became principal of the grammar-school of Dickin- 
son College, where he remained until 1843. The next 
two years he was pastor of Union Church, Philadelphia; 
and from 1845 to 1848 presiding elder of the South 
Philadelphia District. At the General Conference of 
1848 he was made assistant book-agent at New York. 
In 1852 he was elected bishop, and from that time until 
the close of his active career was most earnest in labors 
for the Master. Shortly after his election to the epis- 
copal office he visited our mission in Liberia, and for 
many years suffered from the effects of the climate. In 
1880, after twenty-eight years as bishop, and fifty-five 
in the active ministry, he retired to his childhood's 
home, where he gradually declined until his death, 
July 13,1882. “In his most vigorous days the hearer 
was first arrested by the searching expression of the 
preacher's eye; then by the condensed energy of his 
diction; then by the conciseness and clearness with 
which point after point of the argument was made out. 
No time was lost in amplification; the paragraphs of 
logic were sent home to the conscience with the force 
of shocks from an electric battery. A torrent of appeal, 
brief, but intense, followed, and the preacher’s work was 
done.” See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 801; 
Life and Times, by Dr. Mitchell (N. Y. 1884). 


Scott, Thomas Fielding, D.D., a missionary 
bishop, was for many years a Presbyterian minister in 
Georgia, but was ordained deacon in 1843 in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. His firet parish was at Marietta, 
which was a new field, and where, within six years, a 
fine church property and a female institute were pur- 
chased. In 1851 he became rector of Trinity Church, 
Columbus, from which he was promoted to missionary 
bishop in 1853, His jurisdiction extended over Oregon 
and Washington territories, He died in New York city, 
July 14, 1867, aged sixty-two years. See Amer. Quar. 
Church Rev. 1867, p. 499. 


Soott, Uriah, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Lincoln, England, in 1820. He 
was first employed as a minister in New Milford, Pa. ; 
but in 1859 was chosen rector of Grace Church, Hones- 
dale, where he remained until 1861. He then went to 
New York city, where he officiated occasionally, and 
in 1867 ministered to the Church of the Redemption. 
In 1870 he was chosen rector of that church, and died 
in the same city, Dec. 25, 1878. See Prot. Episc. Al- 
manac, 1880, p. 172. 


SBoreven, CHARLKS ODMGSELI. D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born at Charleston, S. C., in 1774. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1795, and was 
licensed to preach in 1801. His ministerial labors were 
confined to Liberty and the immediate counties. In 
1806 he was elected president of Mt. Enon College, 
where he remained and taught probably two years. 
His only publications are two sermons. In 1802 a 
painful disease began to develop itself in one of his 
eyes, He continued to prosecute his labors until 1821. 
The last six vears of his life were years of intense and 
almost uninterrupted pain. He died in New York, July 
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2, 1880. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
vi, 4391. 


Scrogie, WrLLiIAm, a Scotch prelate, was minister 
of Raphan, in Aberdeenshire, and was elected and con- 
secrated bi of Argyle in 1666, where he continued 
until his death in 1675. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 291. 


Seaman, Lazarvs, D.D., an English Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, was born at Leicester, and educated 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1631. By diligence and hard stady 
he attained great eminence in literature and in the 
learned languages. He went to London as chaplain 
to the earl of Northumberland, and was lecturer at St. 
Martin's, Ludgate. His ability secured for him the 
valuable living of Allhallows, Bread Street, given by 
archbishop Laud in 1642. The next year he was chosen 
a member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
He was an able disputant, and defeated two Romish 
priests in a set controversy. In 1644 he was made 
master of Peterhouse, Cambridgé. He had interviews 
with king Charles I before his impeachment. Crom- 
well appointed Dr. Seaman visitor to the University 
of Cambridge, and vice-chancellor thereof. After the 
Restoration he lost all his preferments, was ejected from 
Allballows in 1662, and gathered a congregation of his 
former hearers, who formed a new and important church, 
which met in Silver Street, continued about a century, 
and had a fine body of ministers, He died in War- 
wick Court, Newgate Street, Sept. 9, 1695. For more 
than thirty years his skill as a casuist procured him 
great fame; as an interpreter of Scripture he was one 
of a thousand; he was also a model pastor. He pub- 
lished several sermons, and a translation into Turkish, 
in 1660, of John Ball's Catechism. He had a very 
choice and valuable library, the catalogue of which is 
preserved in the museum at the Baptist Academy, Bris- 
tol. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, iii, 6-12. 


Sears, Barxas, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Baptist 
minister, was born at Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 19, 1802 
In 1825 he graduated from Brown University, and four 
years later from Newton Theological Seminary. From 
1827 to 1829 he was pastor of the First Baptist Church 
at Hartford, Conn. From 1830 to 1832 he was a pro- 
fessor in the Hamilton Literary and Theological Insti- 
tution (now Madison University), and from 1833 to 
1836 he studied theology at the’German universities. 
During this period he inaugurated the German Baptist 
Church by immersing Rev. J. G. Oncken and six others 
in the Elbe, at Hamburg. He was a professor in the 
Newton Theological Seminary from 1835 to 1847, act- 
ing part of the time as president of the institution. He 
succeeded Horace Mann as secretary and executive 
agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education in 1848, 
and served in that position until 1855, when be became 
president of Brown University. In March, 1867, Dr. 
Sears was selected as the general agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, and at once went to Virginia to live. 
In this position he did much towards promoting educa- 
tion in the South. When the fund was established 
not a single Southern state had a modern system of 
public schools, but within eight vears no state was 
without such a system. He died at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., July 6, 1880. Dr. Sears succeeded professor James 
D. Knowles as editor of the Christian Review in 1838 
and held the position for a number of veara. He was 
also a contributor to the American Cyclopedia, and the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Among the works published by 
him were the following: Nohden’s German Gram 
mar with Additions (1842) :—Classical Studies (1843): 
—The Cwceronian (1844) :—Select Treatises of Luther 
(1846) :—Life of Martin Luther (1850) :—Roget's The- 
saurus (1854). Dr. Sears also published many ad- 
dreases, educational reports, and miscellaneous essays, 
including his discourse at the centennial celebration of 
Brown University in 1864. ; 





SECACAH 


Becacah. For this site Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent 
Work, ii, 889) the modern Sskkeh, but he does not in- 
dicate the locality. It is thus referred to in the Quar. 
Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1881, p. 55: 
“In the Judean desert; possibly the ruin Sikkeh, east 
of Bethany (sheet xvii).” But no such name appears 
on the Map nor in the accompanying Memoirs. 


Seceders is a term applied in Scotland to those 
bodies of Christians who have separated from the Na- 
tional Church on grounds not implying a disagreement 
with its constitution and standards, in which latter case 
they are termed Dissenters (q. v.). 


Sechu. Lieut. Conder suggests (Tent Work, ii, 
116) that this may be represented by Khurbet Suweikeh, 
three and a half miles north-west of er-Ram, consisting 
of “walls, foundations, and heaps of stones; pieces of 
tessellated pavement” (Memoirs to Ordnance Survey. 
iii, 126). 

Second Adventists. See Adventists. 


Sedulius, an Irish prelate, was called bishop of 
Dublin in 785 in the martvrologies of Marian Gorman, 
and those of Tullagh. He died Feb. 12, 785. See 
D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 24. 


Segedin, Sternen Kis, D.D., a Hungarian divine 
and educator, was born at Segedin in 1505, and educated 
at the universities of Cracow and Wittenberg. In the 
latter place, where he spent three years, he had the 
privilege of attending on the instructions of Luther 
and Melanchthon. He commenced his public career 
at Thasnyadin, where he instructed those who were 
studious of the best arts, and preached the gospel to 
the common people. This dual work he prosecuted to 
the end of his life, laboring successively at the follow- 
ing places: Gyula, Ceglede, Temeswar, Thurin, Bekeny, 
Tholna, Lascow (where he was ordained pastor by the 
imposition of hands in 1554), Calmantze, and Kevin. 
He died May 2, 1572. Dr. Segedin was eminent for 
piety, distinguished for eloquence, and held in high 
esteem by the Christian Church of his time for the 
earnestness and fidelity with which he enforced the 
doctrines of the Bible. See The (Lond.) Theological 
Magazine, Feb. 1802, p. 43. 


Segond, Louis, a Swiss Protestant theologian, was 
born in 1810, and died at Geneva, June 18, 1885, pro- 
fessur of Hebrew and doctor of theology. Segond is 
best known as the latest translator of the Bible into 
French, whose name will be remembered with that of 
Le Fevre, Olivetan, De Sacy, Martin, and Osterwald. 
The Old Test. in Segond’s version was first published 
at Geneva in 1874, then at Nancy in 1877, and lastly 
at Geneva in 1879. But the entire Bible was issued 
in 1880 from the Oxford University Press, printed with 
admirable care and skill. The translation is pronounced 
an exquisite one. (B. P.) 

Ségur, Louis Gastron DK, a French prelate, was 
born at Paris in 1820. In 1856 he was made canon of 
the chapter of St. Denis, and died in 1881. Ségur was 
one of the most active and influential members of the 
clerical party, unjust towards the Protestants, and a 
promoter of ultramontane ideas. He published, La Pi- 
eté et la Vie Intérieure (1868-64, 4 vols.) :—Jnstructions 
Familieres et Lectures du Soir sur Toutes lea Verités de 
la igion (1865, 2 vols.):—La Liberté (1869) :—Le 
Dogme de UInfallibilité (1872):— Le Jeune Ouvrier 
Chrétien (1876), etc. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Seidemann, Jonann KARL, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Dresden, April 10, 1807. 
He studied at Leipsic, was for some time private tutor, 
and in 1834 preacher at Eschdorf, Saxony. In 1871 he 
retired from the ministry, and died at Dresden, Aug. 5, 
1879, doctor of theology. He published, Thomas Miinzer 
(Dresden, 1842): — Die leipziger Disputation im Jahre 
1519 (1843) :—Kari von Miltiz, eine chronologische Un- 

tersuchung (1844) :— Erläuterungen sur Reformations- 
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geschichte durch bisher unbekannte Urkunden (eod.) :— 
Beüräge zur Reformationsgeschichte (1846) :— Luther- 
briefe (1859) :—A nton Lauterbach's, Diaconi ztu Wiiten- 
berg Tagebuch (1872) :—Jacob Schenk (1875) :— Luther's 
erste und älteste Vorlesungen über die Psalmen (1876). 
See Neues Archiv fur sächsische Geschichte, 1880, p. 94 
aq.; Zeitschrift des bergischen Geschichtsvereins, xvi, 
257 sq. (Bonn, 1881); Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v, 
(B. P.) 


Selwyn, Georce Avoustus, missionary bishop 
of New Zealand, was born at Hampstead, England, in 
1809, and received his earlier education at Eton. He 
studied at Cambridge, and in 1831 was appointed private 
tutor to Lord Powis, at Eton, while acting at the same 
time as a curate at Windsor. In 1841 Selwyn was ap- 
pointed first bishop of the Anglican Church in New 
Zealand, and efter having been consecrated in October, 
he sailed in December for his station. He landed at 
Sydney in April, 1842, and remained some time there 
to confer with the bishop. In the first year of his 
arrival Selwyn established a college for the training of 
candidates for the ministry, and five years after his 
landing in New Zealand he commenced to work among 
the isles of the South Sea. In 1854 bishop Selwyn came 
to England. Twelve years’ experience had taught him 
that his diocese must be divided, and that Melanesia 
must have some one who could spend all his energies 
on its many islands and its diverse population. His 
time in England was not wasted. When he returned 
to New Zealand he was accompanied by bishop Patte- 
son. For some years he shared and directed Patteson’s 
work among the islands, and in the college at Auckland. 
Then the diocese was divided, and divided again. In 
1866 there were six bishops under Selwyn’s direction as 
primate, and among them Patteson was giving his whole 
attention to those islands among which he was after- 
wards to lay down his life. In 1867 Selwyn came again 
to England, and during his stay the diocese of Lichfield 
became vacant. It was offered more than once to him, 
and he refused. At length, on being strongly pressed 
by archbishop Longley, he yielded. His administration 
of this new and trying sphere, which comprised the so- 
called “ Black Country,” was very vigorous, Selwyn 
died April 11, 1878. His Life has been written by H. 
W. Tucker (Lond. 1879, 2 vols.). (B. P.) 


Seminaries, Theological, 1N THE UNITED 
STATES. Professional schools for the special training 
of ministers of the gospel are almost peculiar to Amer- 
ica, Although most of the universities of Europe were 
originally instituted chiefly for ecclesiastical education, 
and clerical studies were for a long time mainly pur- 
sued in them, this was only an accident of the time, 
arising principally from the imperfect views of science 
then entertained, and the predominance of religious 
teachers in the world of letters. In some instances, 
such as the famous Sorbonne (q. v.) of France, the acad- 
emical studies gradually supplanted the theological; 
while in but a few cases, such as those of Geneva in 
Switzerland, Montauban in France, and the Propaganda 
at Rome, is theology prominently or exclusively taught. 
To these must be added the training-schools of the Eng- 
lish Dissenters, which are comparatively few and un- 
influential. Asa very general rule, however, the various 
branches of theology in Europe are included as depart- 
ments of the great universities, and are therefore taught, 
almost entirely by lectures, as parts of a scientific edu- 
cation. 

In America, on the other hand, while nearly all the 
higher schools were originated and are sustained by 
various Christian bodies, yet the system of special prep- 
aration of candidates fur the ministry is very generally 
carried on in distinct institutions, sometimes included 
in a so-called university, but nevertheless having each 
its separate faculty and particular course of study, which 
is intended and arranged 80 as to be supplementary to 
those of the academy and the college. This gives a 
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definiteness and practical character to ministerial train- 
ing scarcely attainable, or even attempted, by the looser 
method of European instruction. See MINISTERIAL 
EDvucaTtos, 

I. Growth and Character of American Schools of 
Theology.—The earlicst of these institutions, exclusive 
of a Roman Catholic one founded in 1791, in Baltimore, 
Md., which still survives, and a private one established in 
1804 by Dr. John M. Mason, in the city of New York, 
which lasted several years, is the Theological Seminary 
founded by the Congregationalists at Andover, Mass., in 
1808, although a foundation was made somewhat earlier 
for a similar institution by the Reformed Dutch Church 
at New Brunswick, N.J., which did not go into operation 
fora long time. The next great theological seminary 
was that of the Presbyterians, founded at Princeton, N.J., 
in 1812, although the College of New Jersey, with which 
it is connected, was established in 1757, The divinity 
echools of Harvard and Yale are even more modern, 
while the universities themselves are much older. After 
the above dates numerous schools and departments of a 
strictly theological character sprang up in the more 
thickly settled states, and in more recent times they 
have rapidly multiplied throughout the Union. Thus, 
in the first decade of the present century (1800-1809) 
there were but two organized, in the second 2, in the 
third 14, in the fourth 9, in the fifth 8, in the sixth 19, 
in the seventh 38, in the eighth (1870-79) 80. The 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1883 (the latest return) gave the total of theological 
seminaries and departments as being 145, with an aggre- 
gate of 588 resident teachers and 5771 students. 

“ As to the methods pursued in the theological schools 
of the United States, it may be remarked that no uni- 
formity, but a general similarity, prevails. In nearly 
all, primary attention is given to the study of Hebrew 
and New-Test. Greek, as the foundation of an enlight- 
ened Scriptural exegesis. In the departments of eccle- 
siastical history and systematic and practical theology, 
instruction is largely given by lectures, with references 
to text-books and collateral reading. In all the fully- 
organized seminaries the course of study extends through 
three years, and is planned in reference to the attain- 
ments of graduates of colleges, although partial-course 
students are admitted on specified conditions.” Taition 
is free, and arrangements are usually made which reduce 
the coet of board, etc., to a very low rate. 

II. Statistics.—The accompanying table, compiled 
from the above-mentioned report, exbibits a summary 
account of all the theological institutions in the Union, 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the several states. 
For further details, see the annual catalogue of each, 
which is furnished gratuitously on application to the 
presiding officer. 


Sen, Kesuvsp Cnunper, one of the chief priests of 
the Brabma Somaj (q. v.), was born in India. The sect 
of which he was a leader was formed in 1830 by Ram- 
mohun Roy. In 1859 Keshub Chunder Sen gave a new 
impulse to the sect by his remarkable ability and en- 
thusiasm. He effected the separation of those who 
were willing to abolish caste in their communion, as 
the Brahma Somaj of India. The more conservative 
remained in the Church at Calcutta, where the first 
building was opened for worship in 1869. Sen, in his 
published sermons and tracts, avows his belief in the 
unity of God, in immediate revelation, in the necessity 
of a new birth, in the immortality of the soul, and the 
importance and efficacy of prayer. His morality was 
pure, and he inculcated a reverence for the character 
of Jesus Christ, but repudiated the doctrines of his 
divinity, mediation, and atonement, as taught in the 
gospels. He believed that Christ was better than Mo- 
hammed or Confucius. Sen died in India, Jan. 8, 1884. 


Seneca Version or THE Scriptures. For this 
branch of the Iroquois the American Bible Society has 
provided the gospels, published in 1829, while the Brit- 
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ish and Foreign Bible Society published the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. In general the Iroquois versiun 
(q. v.) is understood by the Senecas, Mohawks, and 
Oneidas. See Bible of Every Land, p. 458. 

Seney, Roserr, a veteran Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Queen Anne, Md., Oct. 12, 1799. 
He lost his father while yet an infant, was educated in 
New York city, graduated from Columbia Cullege in 
1815, studied law, was converted, licensed to exhon, 
travelled some time with Rev. Nathan Bangs, and in 
1820 entered the New York Conference. That year he 
served Granville Circuit; in 1821, New Rochelle; in 
1822, Wethersfield, Conn.; in 1828, Poughkeepsie; in 
1824, Middlebury, Vt.; in 1825, Flushing; in 1826 and 
1827, New York city; in 1828 and 1829, Newburgh; in 
1830 and 1881, Sandy Hill and Glen’s Falls; in 1832, 
White Plains and Greenburg; in 1833, White Plains; 
in 1834, New Haven; in 1835, Vesey Street and Mul- 
berry Street, New York city; in 1836, Mulberry Street, 
alone; in 1887 and 1838, Third Street, Brooklyn; in 
1889 and 1840, Newburgh; in 1841 and 3842, First 
Church, Poughkeepsie; in 1843 and 1844, Allen Street 
Church, New York city; in 1845, Mariner's Methodist 
Episcopal Chapel; in 1846 and 1847, Washington 
Street, Brooklyn; in 1848, Danbury, Conn.; in 1849, 
Carlton Avenue Church, Brooklyn; in 1850, Washing- 
ton Street Church, as supernumerary; in 1851, South 
Brooklyn Home Mission, and in 2852 and 1853 super- 
numerary at Brooklyn, where he continued to reside 
until the close of his life, July 1, 1854. Mr. Senev was 
eminently devoted and suceessful, able and winning. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 687; 
Simpeon, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Sennara, in Hinddism, is the sacred Brahminical 
cord, whose use is restricted to the three superior castes 
as a mark of distinction. It is composed of a definite 
number of threads of cotton taken from a particular 
plant. Its length is such as to allow of its being worn 
diagonally across the body, from the left shoukler to 
the right side. The stoutest cord is that wom by 
Brahmins, that of the Kshatrivas being thinner and 
that of the Vaisyas being very slender, so that the 
cord serves to distinguish between the castes. (Batler, 
Land of the Veda, says that the Brahmin’s cord is made 
of cotton threads, the Kshatfiya'’s of hemp, and the 
Vaiava's of wool). Brahminical devotees or saints 
often wear a snake-skin instead of the cord. 


Sepharvaim. Dr. William Hayes Ward, who has 
recently explored the region in question, and is well 
versed likewise in Assyriology, finds in the ancient in- 
scriptions fowr cities or districts called Stppara, the 
Greck equivalent of this name. Of these the two prin- 
cipal ones, he thinks, were the “Sippara of the Sun,” 
discovered by Mr. Rassam at Abu-Habba, and the ong- 
inal place, known as the “Sippara of Apuenit,” being 
the one where Sargon I was exposed in his infancy, 
the town of Xisuthrua, the one captured by Cyrus with- 
out fighting, and the seat of the famous Jewish school, 
which Dr. Ward believes he has found in the large teil 
or mound still bearing the mediseval name of Ander, 
south of the point of the effluence of the Sokkameh 
canal from the Euphrates, See Hebraica, Jan. 1886, 
p. 79 aq. 

Sepphoris. The modern site Seffürieh is copious- 
ly described in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey (i, 279, 830 8q.). (See illustration on p. 841.) 

Serapion. By way of supplement we add the 
following bearers of that name: (1), eighth bishep of 
Antioch, successor of Maximus, and opponent of the 
Montanists; mentioned by Eusebius, //tst, Eccles. v, 19, 
22; (2), a martyr by the name of Serapion is mentioned 
by Eusebius, iv, 41, said to have suffered martyrdom un- 
der Decius at Alexandria; (8), a third one by the same 
name is mentioned by Eusebius, iv, 44, as belonging to 
the lupsi (q. v.); (4), another Serapion is mentioned by 
Cassian in Collat. x,2. See Sozom. viii, 11; Schrockb, 
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Sepphoris. (From Thomson's Central Pa‘estine and Phoenicia.) 


viii, 451; Gieseler, i, 2, 244; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop.s.v. (B. P.) 

Serpilius, Gzorc, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Oedenburg, Hungary, June 11, 1668. 
He studied at Leipsic, was in 1690 deacon at Wilsdrup, 
near Dresden, in 1695 pastor at Ratisbon, and died Nov. 
23, 1728. He published, Vollständige Liederconcordanz 
(Pirna, 1696) :— Descriptio Synagoge Serpiliane Incu- 
lentu (Ratisbon, 1723 ) : — Personalia Mosis, Josue, 
Samuelis, Esra, Nekemiæ, Mordechai et Estheri (Leip- 
sic, 1708): — Personalia Jobi (1710 ):— Personalia 
Davidis (1713) :—Salomo tn Continuationem Scriptorum 
Bibliorum (1715): — Personalia lesaiæ (1717), etc. 
See Döring, Die gelekrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. ; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelekrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Servatius, Saint. According to Athanasius (A pol. 
ii, 767), a Gallican bishop, by the name of Servatius, 
was among those who attended the Councll of Sardica 
in 347, and he may probably have been the same whom 
Sulpicius Severus sent to Rimini in 359 to defend the 
Athanasian orthodoxy against the Arians. See Rett- 
berg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i, 204 sq.; Fried- 
rich, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i, 300 sq.; Hefele, 
Concaltengeschichte, i, 515; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
s.v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
s. v. Servais. (B. P.) 

Session, Church (or Kirk). See Pressyte- 
RIANISM. 

Set (or Butekh), an ass-headed deity, the national 
god of the Shemitic Hyksos, who, on their invasion 
of Egypt in the interval between the thirteenth and 
eighteenth dynasties, forced his sole worship upon the 
Egyptians. Set was already one of the cosmical dei- 
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ties of the country, but after the expulsion of the Hyk- 
sos his worship was annulled, his statues defaced, and 
his name everywhere erased. He was represented as 
an ass-headed man, holding the usual crux ansata, or 
staff of life, and the cucu/a, staff of divine power. The 
Egyptians were accustumed to regard Set as a person- 
ification of the evil principle. “The worship of this 
god passed through two historical phases. At one time 
he was held in honor, and accounted as one of the 
greater gods of Abydos, He appears to have had a 
position analogous to that of the Theban deity Mentu, 
in which he was the adversarvg@f the serpent Apophis, 
the symbol of wickedness darkness. Some time 
later on, in consequence of political changes, the wor- 
ship of Set was abolished, and his statues were de- 
stroyed. It is difficult to state at what period Set 
was introduced into the Osirian myths as a personifica- 
tion of evil, and thus became identified with Typhon 
as the murderer of the great Egyptian god Osiris. The 
treatise (by Plutarch), De Iside et Osiride, makes Neph- 
thys the companion of Set, and she is represented united 
with him in a group in the Museum of the Louvre, in 
the Hall of the Gods. The animal symbolical of Set 
was a carnivorous quadruped, at one time confounded 
with the ass-god of Josephus and Apion, having a long, 
curved snout and upright, square-topped ears, which 
characters are often exaggerated to distinguish him 
from the jackal of Anubis” (Pierret). After the sec- 
ond restoration of the old mythology, in the period of 
the nineteenth dynasty, Set was identified with the 
Hyksos Sutekh, who was properly an Asiatic deity, and 
whose worship was maintained even by Seti I and 
Rameses II. Both gods, however, were treated as im- 
pious, and their worship as heretical, and it is at the 
present time impossible to distinguish exactly between 
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them, owing to the complete destruction by the Egyp- 
tians of all those parts of the monuments whereon their 
names occur. 


Seventh-day Adventists. See Apventists, 
SRVENTH-DAY. 


Severus, ALEXANDER. See ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 


Seyffarth, Gustav, a Lutheran theologian and 
archxologist of Germany, was born at Ubigau, Sax- 
ony, Julv 13, 1796. He studied at Leipsic, and com- 
menced his academical career there in 1823. In 1857 
he came to America, was professor at the Lutheran 
Concordia College, in St. Louia, Mo., retired in 1871 to 
New York city, and died Nov. 17,1885. He published, 
Ucber die urspringlichen Luute der hebr. Buchstaben 
(Leipsic, 1824) :— Beiträge zur Kenntnias der Literatur, 
Kunst, Mythologie und Geschichte der alten Egypter 
(1826-40) :—Chronologia Sacra (1846) :— Dus tuusend- 
Jährige Reich im Lichte der Offenbarungen des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments (N. Y. 1860). See Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. 8. y.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Sfondrata, CŒLESTINR, prince -abbot of St. Gall, 
and nephew of Gregory XIV, was born at Milan in 
1644. He was educated in the abbey of St. Gall, 
taught theology, philosophy, and canon Jaw at various 
places, and was elected prince-abbot of St. Gall in 1689. 
In 1695 Innocent XII made Sfondrata a cardinal, but 
he died soon after his promotion, in the same vear, at 
Rome. Sfondrata wrote, Kegule Sacerdotium Romano 
Pontifici Assertum et Quatuor Propositionibus Explica- 
tum (1684), which is a defence of the abeolute suprema- 
cy of the pope over and against the pretensions of the 
Gallican Church. Five French bishops refuted this 
work :—Nodus Preedestinationis ... Dissolutus (Rome, 
1696; Venice, 1698). This posthumous work was at- 
tacked by the Sorbonne, Bussuet, and others, who in 
vain tried to have the book put on the Index. See 
Moreri, Auctores Diurii Italici (Venice, 1732), vol. vi; 
Journal des Savants, 1698, 1708, and 1709; Lichtenber- 
ger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Shaalbim. The probable representative of this 
place, Selbit, lies two miles north of Amwas, It is a 
deserted ruin, and “ appears to be the Selebi of Jerome's 
Comment. on Ezek. xlviii, 22” (Memoirs to the Ordnance 
Survey, iii, 52). 

Shaaraim. Thc probable site is that of Khurbet 
Saireh, three and a half miles north-east of Beit Netttf, 
and one a half west of Beit Atab. It consists of “ foun- 
dations on a hill, with a spring below” (Memoirs to 
the Ordnance Survey, tii, 124). 

Shahaszimah is conjectured by Lieut. Conder 
(Tent Work, ii, 339) to be the present Tell eshySheikh 
Kasim,“ a very large artificial mound near the Jordan” 
(Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, ii, 128), eight miles 
south of the Sen of (ralilee; but there is no special 
ground for this identification. 


Sharpe, Samvet, an Egyptologist and Hebrew 
scholar, was born in England in 1799. After starting 
in life as a banker, he soon retired from business, and 
devoted himself to the studies of Egyptology and He- 
brew. The numerous volumes which came from his pen 
during his long and busy life—he died in August, 1881 
—were all concerned either with the monuments of an- 
cient Egvpt, or with Biblical researches, “A Unita- 
rian and liberal,” says the Academy, “he occupied him- 
self in popularizing a mode of interpreting the Script- 
ures which, though it would now be considered at once 
conservative and narrow, seemed half a century ago 
startling, if not profane.” His chief Egyptological works 
were the following: Early History of Egypt from the 
Old Testament, Herodotus, Manetho, and the Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions (1836): — Egyptian Inscriptions from the 
British Museum and other Sources (first series, 1837 ; 
second series, 1855) :—The Rudiments of a Vocabulary 
of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics (1837) :—The History of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (1838) :—History of Egypt 
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under the Romans (1842) :—The History of Egypt from 
the Earliest Times till the Conquest of the Arabs, A.D. 
640 (1846; 5th ed. 1870) :—The Chronology and Geog- 
raphy of Ancient Egypt (1849) :— Historical Sketch of 
the Egyptian Buildings and Sculpture (1854) :—Akz- 
andriun Chronology (1857) :— Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
(1861):— Egyptian Antiquaties tn the British Museum 
(1862) :— The Decree of Canopus (1870) :—The Rosetta 
Stone (1871). His most important publications on Bib- 
lical matters were, //istoric Notes on the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments (1854; 3d ed. 1858) :—Critical 
Notes on the Authorized English Version of the Old 
Testament (1856; 2d ed. 1867) :— The Chronology of the 
Bible (1868) :— Terts from the Holy Bible Explained by 
the Ilelp of the Ancient Monuments (eod.) :—/listory of 
the Hebrew Nation and Literature (1869; 2d ed. 1872): 
—On the Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Pavl 
(1876):— A Short Hebrew Grammar without Points 
(1877) :—The Book of Isaiah arranged Chronologically 
in a Revised Translation, and Accompanied with Histor- 
ical Notes (eod.). Mr. Sharpe's two lines of study met 
in his work on Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Chris- 
tianity, with their Influence on the Opiniuns of Modern 
Christendom (1863). In 1875 he brought out a volume 
on Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys between Egypt 
and Mount Sinai, and shortly after his death was pub- 
lished his Bapyaj3a Exorodn, The Epistle of Burna- 
bas from the Sinuitsc Mcrnuscript of the Bible, with an 
English translation (1881), in which he seeks to fix its 
date to the year of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. (B. P.) 

Sharuben. The probable representative of tbis 
place, Tell erh - Sheriuh, lies ten miles north-west of 
Kburbet Bir es-Scba, and is thus described in the Me- 
moirs to the Ordnance Survey (iii, 339): “A large 
mound on the north bank of the valley. Broken pot- 
tery and a few small unhewn stones are found on the 
top. In the valley is a well-cut trough of basalt.” 


Shaw, Wittiam, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Bridgewater, Mass; ordained pastor of the 
Church in Marshfield in April, 1769; and died June 1, 
1816. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 5:3. 


Shechesh. The archeological remains of the 
modern Nablus are copiously described in the Memoirs 
to the Ordnance Survey (ii, 203 sq.). 


Sheldon, George, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Northampton, Masa, Oct. 12, 1813. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1835, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1838. He was pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church near Charleston, S.C, 
from 1840 to 1843, and was afterwards chosen district 
secretary of the American Bible Society for New Jersey 
and Delaware, which office he filled for thirty years 
It may be said his life was spent in organizing means 
for the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, and in the 
discharge of his duties he displayed great energy, wis- 
dom, and executive ability. He was much esteemed 
by the citizens of Princeton, where he resided twenty 
years, He died there, June 16, 1881. See N. Y. Ob- 
server, June 23, 1881. (W. P.S.) 


Sheldon, Luther, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Rupert, Vt., Feb. 18,1786. He gredn- 
ated from Middlebury College in 1808, and was ordained 
at Easton, Mass, in 1810, which pastorate he retained 
until his resignation in 1855. He preached six thou- 
sand written sermons, and declined eight calls to larger 
salaries. He died at Easton, Sept. 16, 1866. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1867, p. 304. 

Shelton, George A., D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, rector of St. James's 
Church, Newtown, L. I.; died Dec. 27, 1863, aged six- 
ty-three vears. See Amer. Quar. Church Rer. Aprl, 
1864, p. 150. 


Shelton, William, D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Fairfield, 
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Conn., in September, 1798, his father being the Rev. | 1827, having charge of an academy, as well as preach- 


Philo Shelton, the first Episcopal clergyman ordained 
in America. William graduated from the General 
Theological Seminary of New York in 1823, was or- 
dained deacon the same year, and presbyter in 1826; 
ministered at Plattsburgh and Red Hook, N. Y., and in 
his native town, until 1829, when he became rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo. In 1879 he was made pastor 
emerilus, and so continued until his death, at the old 
Fairfieli parsonage, Oct. 11,1883. See (N. Y.) Church 
Almanac, 1884, p. 103. 

Shema. The Sameh between Tell Milh and Beer- 
sheba, proposed for this place, is an error for Suweh 
(i.e. Hazor-Shual); and Tristram suggests (Bible Pluces, 
p. 18) that Shema (i.e. Sheba) is represented by Tell 
es-Seba, about two miles east of Bir ea-Seba. Sce 
BerkRSHEBA, 

Shepard, George, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Connecticut in 1802. He graduated 
from Amherst College in 1824, from Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1827, and was ordained Feb. 5, 1828, 
pastor at Hallowell, Me. He became professor of sacred 
rhetoric in the Theological Seminary at Bangor in 1836, 
and died there, March 23, 1868, See Trien. Cut. of A n- 
dover Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 76. 

Shepard, Thomas, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Norton, Mass., May 7, 1792. After 
studying at Taunton Academy, he graduated from 
Brown University ın 1818, and in 1816 from Andover 
Theological Seminary. The two succeeding years he 
was a home missionary in Georgia. In 1818 and 1819 
he was agent for the Connecticut Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. He was ordained pastor at Ashfield, Mass., 
June 16, 1819, and remained until May 8, 1833. From 
1833 to 1835 Dr. Shepant was agent of the American 
Bible Society. From April 80, 1835, until his death 
he was pastor at Bristol, R. T., although he had resigned 
active service in 1865. In 1846 he was elected a cor- 
porate member of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, He died Oct. 5, 1879. Among 
his publications were various sermons and thirty New 
Year's Annuals. See Gong. Year-book, 1880, p. 27. 

Shepley, Davin, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Solon, Me., in May, 1804. His father dy- 
ing when David was quite young, he went to Norridge- 
wock, where he resided for a time in the family of Rev. 
Jonah Peet, and became a Christian. He pursued his 
preparatory studies at Saco, graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1825, and from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1828. He was ordained as pastor of the First 
Church at Yarmouth, Me., in February, 1829, and re- 

signed in April, 1849. He was next pastor at Winslow 
from September, 1851, until June, 1862; subsequently 
of the Central Church at Falmouth for a short time, 
and then provisional secretary of the Maine Missionary 
Society. His health failing, he removed to Providence, 
R.[., in 1871, where he remained until his death, Dec. 
1, 1881. See Providence Journal, Dec. 3, 1881. (J.C.S.) 


Sherman, JoskrH, LL.D., a Congregational min- 
ister and educator, was born at Edgecomb, Me., March 
8, 1800. He gfaduated from Bowdoin College in 1826, 
was principal for six years of the Academy at North 
Yarmouth, studied two years at Andover, and in 1834 
went to Columbia, Tenn., as professor of ancient lan- 
guages in Jackson College. For fifteen yeara he was 
connected with the college, during three of which he 
was its president. He died in June, 1849. See /fist. 
of Bowdoin College, p.355. (J. C. S.) 

Sherwood, Adiel, D.D., a Baptist mintster, was 
born at Fort Edward, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1791. He studied 
three vears at Middlebury College, graduated from 
Union College in 1817, studied one year in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and then went to Georgia for 
his health, where he took high rank as a preacher. 
He was ordained pastor at Bethlehem, near Lexing- 
ton, in 1820. While at Eatonton, whither he went in 


ing, a most remarkable revival began in his church, 
and for two years it spread through the state. He 
may be said to have been the originator of what is 
now Mercer University. In 1837 and 1838 he was a 
professor in Columbian College, Washington, D. C., 
and from 1839 to 1841 professor of sacred literature 
in Mercer University, Ga. For several years he was 
president of Shurtleff College, Alton, IN. In 1848 and 
1849 he was president of the Masonic College, Lexing- 
ton, Mo., and from 1849 to 1857 pastor of the Church 
at Cape Girardeau. Returning to Georgia, he was pres- 
ident of Marshall College for a few years. The closing 
years of his life were spent in Missouri, his death occur- 
ring at St. Louis, Aug. 18, 1879. Among the numerous 
productions of his pen may be mentioned his Gazetteer 
of Georgia, Christian and Jewish Churches, and his 
Notes on the New Testament, In his personal appear- 
ance Dr. Sherwood was tall and commanding, with 
noble and dignified features, See Cathcart, Baptist 


Encyclop. p. 1054. (J. C. S.) 

Sherwood, Reuben, D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, died at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
May 11, 1856, aged sixtv-six years. He was one of 
the oldest clergymen of his denomination in Dutchess 
County, and for the last twenty-two years of his life 
had been rector of St. James's Church at Hyde Park. 
He was formerly, for a long time, in charge of the 
Church at Norwalk, Conn., and was the founder of the 
parishes at Saugerties and Esopus, N. Y. See Amer. 
Quar. Church Rev. 1856, p. 301. 


Shicron is thought by Tristram (Bible Places, p. 84) 
to be the modern Zernika, which lies two and a half 
miles north-east of Yebnah (Jabneh), and is “a large 
mud village, with cactus hedges around it, and wells in 
the gardens” (Afemoirs to Ordnance Survey, ii, 414). 
Lieut. Conder suggests (Quar. Statement of “Pal. Explor. 
Fund,” Oct. 1876, p. 170, note) that it may be the Khur- 
bet Sukeretr, a small ruined khan, near the river of the 
same name, four and a half miles south-west of Yebnah, 
and exhibiting traces of a cistern, a reservoir, a viaduct, 
and a canal (dfemotrs, ti, 425). 


Shihon. For this place both Tristram (Bible Places, 
p. 277) and Conder ( Tent Work, ii, 8389) accept Aytn 
esh - Shain, two miles north-west of Debdrieh, which 
consists merely of “ two springs, built np with masonry, 
about thirty yards apart; good perennial supply of 
water; no stream” ( Memoirs of Ordnance Survey, i, 
377). On the other hand, esh- Shejerah, four and a half 
miles north by east of Debdrieh, contains the ruins of 
an ancient building later used as a mosque (ibid. p. 414). 


Shihor-libnath. Roth Tristram (Bible Places, 
p. 289) and Conder (Tent Work, ii, 839) identify this 
stream with the Wady esh-Shagir, which comes down 
the mountains east of Acre, and by its junction with 
Wady Shutb forms the Wady ei-Halzfin, that runs into 
the Nahr Numcin, or Belus. This, however, is at least 
fourteen miles north-east of Carmel, and more than 
twenty from the south-west extremity of Asher. 


Shiloh. The archeological remains at Setlin are 
minutely described in the Memoirs accompanying the 
Ordnance Survey (ii, 367 sq.). The following particu- 
lars from Conder’s Tent Work (i, 81 sq.) are of interest: 


“ We approached Shiloh from the eonth, by a mountain- 
road of evident antiquity, from the little plain. The ruins 
of a modern village here occupy a sort of tell or mound. 
On the east and north the «ite is shat In by bare and lofty 
hills of gray limestone, dotted over with a few fig-trees ; 
on the south the plateau looks down on the plain just 
crossed. A deep valley runs behind the town on the 
north, and in its aides are many rock-cut sepnichres; fol- 
lowing its course weetward, we again renched the main 
road, thus avoiding a steep pasa, and tarning northwards 
found the village of Lebonah perched on the hilleide to 
the west of the road and north of Shilub, as described in 
the Bible. 

“Shiloh was for about four bundred years the chosen 
abode of the tabernacle and ark. It îs n question of no 
little interest whether this was the first epot selected after 


Plan of the Rains of Shiloh. 


the conqaest of the hills by Joshua. That Shiloh became 
the gathering-place after the conquest of Shechem there 
is abnndant proof (Josh. xxii, 12), and it may be inferred 
that the Tabernacle wus placed there early; bnt, on the 
other hand, we find ‘Sanctuary of the Lord’ (or Holy Place 
of Jehovah) mentioned, by the oak near Shechem (Josh. 
xxiv, 26), and we may perha ather that, thongh not 
recognised by the doctora of the Mishna, there was a time 
when the Tabernacle stood, as is believed by the Samar- 
itans, near Shechem. The date which they give for its 
transference to Shiloh, in the time of Eli, whom they con- 
sider to have been the first echismatical leader of the 
children of Judah, dues not, however, accord with the 
Biblical account, and the sory no doubt originated in 
consequence of religious hatred. 

“The site being so certainly known, it becomes of in- 
terest to speculate as to the exact position of the Taher- 
nacle. Below the top ofthe hill, on the north of the mine, 
there is a sort of frreguinr qnadrangle, eloping rather to 
the west, and perched above terraces made for agricultural 
purposes. The rock has here been rudely hewn in two 
ree scarps for over four hnondred feet, with a court 

tween, seventy-seven feet wide, and sunk five feet be- 
jow the outer surface. Thus there would be sufficient 


room for the court of the Tabernacle in this area, and It | 


is worthy of notice that the measurement north and south 
= — very closely with the width of the court (fifty cubits), 
which was also mensnred north and south. rom the 
Mishna we learn that the lower part of the Tabernacle 
erectcd at Shiloh was of stone, with a tent above. 

‘There are, however, two other places which demand 
attention as possible sites, one belng perhaps a synagogue, 
the other a little building called the ‘Mosque of the Ser- 
vants of God.’ 

“The building which I have called a synagogue is sit- 
vate on a slope south of the ruins of Shiloh. It is thirty- 
seven feet square, and built of good gene? The door 
is on the north, and is surmounted by a fiat liutel, on 
which is a design in bold relief, representing vases and 
wreaths. Inside there are pillars with capitale, seemingly 
Byzantine. A sloping scare has been built against the 
wall on three sides,and a little mosque sacred to El-Arbain 
—‘the Forty’ Companions of the Prophet—is built on to 
the east wall. There is a pointed arch on the west wall. 
Thus we have at least three pericos an of the old syna- 
gogue, represented by the lintel, which is similar to the 

ntela of Galilean synagogues, that of a later Christian 
erection, and finally the Moslem moeque, built, prob 
— the apse of the chapel would have n 
placed. 

“The Jamia el-Yeteim, or ‘Mosque of the Servants of 
God,’ is situated at the southern foot of the tell. It is 
shaded by a large oak-tree, and is of good masonry, like 
that of the last: there was nothing very remarka le in 
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the little low chamber within, but the name 
seems to preserve a tradition of the position 
of the Tabernacle. 

‘The only water close to the village was once 
contained in a little tank with stepe, south of 
the lower moeque. There ie, however. n fine 
epring placed, as is often to be observed in 

alestine, at a distance of no leas than three 
quarters of a mile from the town, at the head 
of the valley which comes down behind the 
rulus from the east. A good supply of water 
here ineues into a rocky basin, and was once 
carried by an underground aqueduct to a rock- 
cot tauk, but is now allowed to ran waste. 

“The vineyards of Shiloh have disappeared, 
thoagh very porsibly once sorraunding the 
epring, and perhaps extending down the val- 
icy westwards, where water is also found. 

ith the destruction of the village desolation 
bas spread over the barren hills aronnd. 

“A yearly feast was held at Shiloh, when 
the women came ont to dance in the vine- 
yards (Jad xxi, 21). It is possible that a 
tradition of this festival is retained in tho 
name Merj el-’Aid, ‘Meadow of the Feast,’ 
to the sonth of the present site.” 

Shimron. The present Semunich is de- 
scribed in the Memoirs accompanving the 
Ordnance Survey (i, 280) as “a small village 
on a knoll at the edge of the plain of Es- 
draelon [five miles west of Nazareth], with 
three springs ... and contains probably less 
than one hundred souls.” It has “artificial 
mounds, traces of ruins, and a sarcophagus” 


(ibid. p. 889). 

Shinn, Asa, an eminent Methodist Prot- 
estant minister, was born in New Jersey, May 
8, 1781, of poor but honest Quaker parents 
He received his education chiefly among the 
western hills of Virginia, became a Methodist 
at the age of eighteen, was requested to be- 

come an exhorter, and befure his twentieth year was 
employed as a travelling preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which connection he continued 
over twenty-seven years. The fact that he never mw 
an English grammar or a clock until he entered upon 
his first circuit pictures his illiterate and inexperienced 
condition; yet such was his progress that in 1809 we 
, find him by appointment in the city of Baltimore. He 
| gave himself wholly to the work, utilized his opportu- 
, Nities as a student, and whether in season or out of sea- 
son, in town or in country, in the woods or on horse- 
| back, his tireless mind was at work, until he became a 
ı theologian before whose logic and masterly delivery no 
foe of the truth could stand. In 1825 Mr. Shinn was 
transferred to the Pittsburgh Conference, and in 1829 
| withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church, helped 





| to organize the Methodist Protestant Church, and at its 


first conference, which was held that year, in Ohio, he 
was elected president. Ile afterwards was the firt 
president of the Pittsburgh Conference. In 1834 he 
was elected editor of the Jfethodist Protestant, and 
served two years. When a young man Mr. Shinn ex- 
perienced an accidental fracture of his skull, which, be- 
cause of improper surgical attention, caused his insan- 
ity in old age, and he was removed to Brattleboro (Vt.) 
Lunatic Asylum, where he died, Feb. 11, 1838 Mr. 
Shinn produced two theological works: The Plan of 
Salvation, and The Benevolence and Rectitude of the Su- 
preme Being; they evince great logical power, piety 
of heart, and loyalty to Christ. See Bassett, Hist. of 
the M. P. Church, p. 825. 


Shorsewood, Grorce, a Scotch prelate, was rec- 
tor of Culter in 1449, and in 1453 was chancellor of the 
Church of Dunkeld. He was confessor to the king in 
1454, in which year he went on an embassy to England. 
He was made bishop of the see of Brechin, Oct. 22 tbe 
same year, was also roval secretary, and afterwards be- 
came lord high chancellor. He was bishop there in 
1462. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 164. 


Short, Augustus, D.D., an Anglican prelate, was 
born near Exeter in 1808. From Westminster School 


SHORT 


he was sent to Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he graduated A.B. in 1824, and A.M. in 1826. He was 
appointed vicar of Ravensthorpe, Northamptonshire, in 
1835; Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1846, and the 
first bishop of Adelaide, South Australia, in 1847. He 
died Oct. 8, 1883. 


Short, David Hawkins, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born in 1806. He graduated 
from Trinity College in 1833, and from the General 
Theological Seminary, N. Y., in 1836; was ordained the 
same year; for a number of years was employed as a 
teacher in Ridgefield, Conn.; in 1860 became rector of 
St. James’s Church, Waisted; in 1861 of Grace Church, 
Broadbrook; in 1866 removed to Greenwich as rector 
of two churches, viz.: Calvary Church, at Round Hill, 
and Emmanuel Church, in Glenville; in 1867 officiated 
in St. John’s Church, Hartford; the next year in the 
Memorial Church of the Holy Trinity, Westport. He 
resided in Portland, in 1870, without charge; but the ful- 
lowing vear officiated in Trinity Church, in that place; 
in 1872 he was chosen rector of St. Andrew's Church, 
Northford, where he remained for several vears, He 


died in Fairfield, Jan. 21,1877. See Prot. Episc. Alma- 
rac, 1878, p. 170. l 
Shoter. See OFFICER. 
Shunem. Its modern representative, Solum, is 


three and a quarter miles north of Zerin, and is briefly 
noted in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance Sur- 
vey (ii, 87). The following particulars concerning its 
situation are given by Conder (Tent Work, i, 123): 


“ Westward the view inclndes Faleh—the crusading 
Castle of the Bean, with its fosse and marshy pool ont- 
side, and extends as far as Carmel, fifteen miles away. 
Thas the whole extent of the ride of the Shunammite 
woman (2 Kings iv, 24) under the burning noontide sun of 
harvest-time is visible. Were the houses of that time no 
larger than the mud-cabins of the modern village, it was 
not a grent architectural undertaking to build ‘a little 
chamber’ for the prophet, and the enumeration of the 
simple furnitare of that chamber—the bed, perhaps only 
a straw mat, the table, the stool, and the lamp, seems to 
indicate that it was only snch a litle but that was in- 
tended. Another point may be noted: how came it 
that Elisha so oe parsed by Shunem? The an- 
ewer seems simple; he lived habitually on Carmel, but 
he was a native of Abel Mebolah, ‘the Meadow of Cir- 
cles,’ a place now called 'Aln Helweh, in the Jordan val- 
ley, to which the direct road led past Shunem down the 
valley of Jezreel.” 


Shur. Dr. Trumbull labors at great length (Ka- 
desh-burnea, p. 44 8q.) to prove that Shur was the name 
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of a line of fortifications extending from Suez to the 
Mediterranean; but in that case the word must have 
taken the article (the Wall), which, on the contrary, it 
never has. His etymologies connecting it in this sense 
with Etham are very forced. That there may have 
existed some such defences, in the way of forts, Migdol 
(q. v.) being the principal one, may very well be grant- 
ed, without supposing a continuous or wall-like series, 
of which there is no evidence. Nor is the word itself 
ever used in any such relation. ‘The phrase “3t 23 
(Gen. xvi, 7), can only mean, in Hebrew idiom, “the 
way to Shur,” like “%9 Wis (1 Sam. xv, 7), or, more 
exactly, nanj ìa (1 Sam. xxvii, 8) not “the Wall- 
Road.” 


Shurtleff, Roswet, D.D., a Congregational pro- 
fessor, was born at Ellington, Conn., Aug. 29, 1773. He 
was educated at Chestertield Academy and Dartmouth 
College. In 1800 he was appointed tutor, and in 1804 
professor of theology and college pastor at Dartmouth. 
This office he held fur twenty-three years, and from 
1827 to 1838 he held the professorship of moral philos- 
ophy and political economy. His remaining years were 
spent quictly at home. He died at Hanover, N. H., 
Feb. 4, 1861. Dr. Shurtleff’s mind was clear, far- 
sighted, versatile, and logical; his wit and humor were 
unfailing: his sympathies were strong, his preaching 
was powerful, and his learning was ample. In theolo- 
gy he was a Hopkinsian. See Cong. Quarterly, 1861, 
p. 215. 


Siber, Ursan Gorrrrien, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Dec. 12, 1669, at Schandau, Sax- 
ony, and studied at Wittenberg. In 1703 he was dea- 
con, and in 1708 archdeacon at Schneeberg. In 1711 
he went to Leipsic, was in 1715 professor, in 1734 doc- 
tor of theology, and died June 15, 1741. He wrote, 
De oxdnpoxapdig e Sententia Greacorum (Wittenberg, 
1697) :—De Gazu, Palestine Oppido ejusque Episcopis 
ad Actor. viid, 26 (Schneeberg, 1715) :—Prolegomenu ad 
/istoriam Melodorum Ecclesiæ Grecæ (1714) :— Eccle- 
sie Grace Martyrologium Metricum (1727). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 8. v.; 
Winer, Mundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 590, 614, 621, 685; 
Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Sieffert, Frienrich Lupwia, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Elbing, Prussia, Feb. 1, 
1803. 


— — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — —— — — — — — — — — — r r — 


In 1826 he commenced his academical career at 
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(From Thomson's Central Palestine and Phoenicia.) 


SIEGEL 846 SIMPSON 


Königsberg, was in 1828 professor, and died Nov. 2, | year. He was bishop nine vears, and died in 1258, 
1877, doctor and professor of thevlogy. He published, | See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 139. 

De Singulorum Librorum Sacrorum Auctoritate Ca-| $. Bishop of Galloway in 1821. See Keith, Scottish 
nonica Recte Æstimanda (Königsberg, 1833) :— Ueber | Bishops, p. 1821. 

! 


den Ursprung des ersten kanonischen Evangeliums (1832): 
— — Simpaon. Calovius Abraham, LL.D., an Eng- 
od Clete] colamemss Sots i Congregational minisien, was Bom Ii 189: He 


pretandi Vindex (1827): —A nde Mangea über die apo — was cducated at the Glasgow University, and left that 
geliscne Pum Ger G81 SU C laubenneia | iia iution wita dhe: highest testiraonial of Chita lak 


senschaft (Güterslohe, 1871). (B. P.) character and scholarly attainment. He eseayed to 

Siegel, KARL Cunistian FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran | make proof of his ministry first at Fulbourne, and in 
theologian of Germany, was born at Marienburg in | 1820 removed to Haverhill, where he was ordained, and 
1781, and died at Leipsic in 1845, doctor of theology. for eleven years greatly blessed in his work. In 1836 
He published, Neue Materialien zu Kanzelrortrdgen Dr. Simpson settled at Oundle, thence in 1842 he re- 
(Leipsic, 1827-28, 2 vols.) : — Jomiletischer Rathgeber | moved to Cardiff, and in 1844 entered upon his final 
(1832-33, 2 vols.):—De Artibus Quibus Signum Crucis pastorate at Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. He died March 
in Sacris Christianorum materiem Prebuit (1839): — | 17, 1866. “His literary reading was very wide; he 
Handbuch der christlich-kirchlichen A lterthiimer (1835- had singular conversational powers and great urbanity 
89, 4 vols.) :— Lie epistolischen Texte in kirchlich-archd- | of manner; his love of theological and metaphysical 
ologischer eregetischer Hinsicht (1842-43, 3 vols). See questions amounted to a passion, and on them he spoke 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. | with decision and authority.” See (Lond.) Cong. Fear- 
Lit. i, 609; ii, 124, 148. (B. P.) book, 1867, p. 318. 7 


Sigwart, Heixricn CurisTOPH WILHELM VON, n, Matthew, D.D., LL.D. a bishop of 


professor of philosophy, who died in 1844 at Tūbingen, the Methodist Epi Ch ; 
: ee . scopal Church, was born at Cadiz 
is the author of, Zusammenhang des Spinozismus mit Harri Co., O., June 10, 1810. He dusted from 


der cartestanischen Philosophie (Tubingen, 1816 ):— : D 
Der Spinozismus, historisch und philosophisch erläutert Madison College (afterwards merged into Allegheny 


( 1839 ):— Vergleichung der Rechts- und Stuatstheorien University) in 1832. In 1833 he took the degree of 
des Bened. Spinoza und des Th, Hobbes (1842) :—Das doctor of medicine, but before the vear was ended had 
Problem von i Freiheit und der Unfreiheit des mensch- decided to enter the Pittsburgh Conference. The sec- 
lichen Willens (1839) :— Das Problem des Bösen oder die ond year thereafter he became pastor of the Liberty 


Theodice (1840). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 8. v.; Zuchold Street Church, Pittsburgh, where he soon gave evi- 
Bibl. Theol. s. oe (B. P.) f ` : "| dence of the eloquence which eventually placed him 


among the greatest pulpit orators of the age. In 1837 
he was called as professor of natural sciences to Alle- 
gheny University, and two years afterwards was ap- 
pointed president of Indiana Asbury University, at 
Greencastle, Iud. Under his management the cullege 


Sihbler, W1-n«Ls, a Lutheran minister of Germany, 
was born in 1801. Having completed his theological 
studies, he was for a time tutor at the Blochmann In- 
stitute at Dresden. In 1843 he came to America, la- 
bored for a time in the state of Ohio, and accepted a call rew in strength and usefulness. In 1848 Dr. Sim 
as professor at the Lutheran seminary in Fort Wayne, — elected oi the editorship of The Westera Chris 
Ind., in 1845, where he died, Oct. 27, 1885. He pub-| gun Adrocute, of Cincinnati. In 1852 he was elected 
lished, Lebenslanf als lutherischer Pastor (1880, 2 vols.) : a bishop of ‘ie Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
seat mR UNG) CBE) adorned the episcopal office with gentleness, humility, 

Siloam, Poot or. A remarkable Hebrew inscrip- | and devotion. He was indefatigable in the discharge 
tion on an interior passage lately discovered behind the | of his duties, and though careful in the maintenance, 
present Fountain of the Virgin, by which the water | doctrine, and discipline of his Church, he did so without 
was reached by the inhabitants of the city, commem- exciting enmity from those of his own or other sects. 
orates the cutting of the tunnel leading between these ; He died in Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1884. Bishop 
two reservoirs (see Dr. Guthe, in the Zeitschr. d. deutsch. | Simpson will be best remembered by his patriotic la- 
morgenland. Geschellschaf?, xxxvi, 3 y.). The follow- | bors in aid of the government during the civil war, 
ing translation is by professor Sayce (in the Quar. which gave him a national reputation. He was the 








Statement of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” Oct. 1883, p. 210): | trusted friend and adviser of president Lincoln, and it 

“1. (Behold) the excavation! Now this hnd been the | was at his request that bishop Simpson made a series 
hiatory a the excavation. While the workmen were | of powerful addresses on the Union in manv of the 
st ng up — 

“2. the axe, ench towards his neighbor, and while three | “ities of the North. He was the stanch supporter of 
enbits still remained to (cnt through), (each heard) the | the colored race, and was urged by the secretary of war 
— a ne ee ree . * to undertake the organization of the freedmen at the 

B. to his neighbor, since there was an excers a e : oe 
rock on the right hand and on (the lefi). And on the establishment of the bureau, and ve? afterwards invited 
day of the by president Grant to go as commissioner to San Do- 

A — the Yorima — ce to meet his | mingo, both of which offers he declined. Besides the 
neighbor, axe agaibet axe, and there flowe : 3. 

“D. the waters from the spring to the pool fora thousand public addresses which the bishop delivered — 
two hundred cnbits; and... employed by the government on many missions of a 

6. of a cubit was the height of the rock over the heads | confidential nature, which aided largely in strengthen- 


of the workmen.” ing the Union cause. In view of these services rendered 
Simon, the name of several Scotch prelates: during the war and under the direction of president 
1. Bishop of Dunblane in the 12th century. See | Lincoln, it was fitting that he should have been chosen 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 171. to deliver the nation’s eulogy upon her martyred presi- 
2. Bishop of Ross in the 12th century. See Keith, | dent. In 1870, on the death of bishop Kingsley, bishop 
Scottish Bishops, p. 184. Simpson visited Europe to complete the work which 


3. Consecrated bishop of the Isles in 1226, and wit- | had been assigned to him on the Continent, and also as 
ness to a charter dated Jan. 9, in the seventeenth year | a delegate to the English Conference. In 1874 he vis- 
of king Alexander JI. He held a synod in 1289, where | ited Mexico, and in 1875 again went to Europe to at- 
he made thirteen canons, which are to be found in the | tend the conferences held in Germany and Switzerland, 
Monasticon Anglicanum. He died at his palace of | and also to meet the missionaries on the Continent. In 
Kirkmichael, in the isle of Man. See Keith, Scottish | 1881 he attended the Œcumenical Council of the Meth- 
Bishops, p. 299. odist Church, which was held in London, and while 

4. Dean of the see of Moray in 1232 and also in 1242, ' there was the recipient of many kind attentions from 
and advanced to the bishopric of Moray in the latter ; the members of his denomination in England. He is 
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the author of A Hundred Years of Methodism, a vol- 
ume of Yale Lectures on Preaching, and was the editor 
of the Cyclopedia of Methodism, which contains infor- 
mation on almost every subject of interest to the de- 
nomination. Some of his Sermons have been edited by 
Dr. G. R. Crooks (N. Y. 1885); also his Life (ibid. 1890). 
Sin, Max oF (6 dv3pwxog rij¢ dpapriac, 2 Thess, 
ii,8). In the admirable essay on this subject appended 
to Eadie's Commentary on Thessalonians (Lond. 1877), 
the untenableness of the earlier interpretations is clear- 
ly shown, and even that the popular application of 
the phrase by Protestants to the Roman papacy is not 
conclusive. The only unsatisfactory part of the discus- 
sion is the summary dismissal of Elliott's argument for 
an impersonal antichrist by simply denying the mean- 
ing (successor) assigned to the participles 6 caréiywy and 
rò cariyoy, “that witbholdeth” or “letteth” (p. 349). 
The proof that a person is meant docs not depend upon 
that signification of these participles, but upon the fact 
that the personal masculine is thus exchanged for the 
impersonal neuter, and especially that the principal 
power is likewise designated by the abstract puornptoy, 
“mystery” (ver.7). In like manner the Johannean 
term “the antichrist” (ò ayriypioroc, 1 John ii, 22) 
is not a proper name, nor even the designation of an 
individual, for it is used in the plural in the same con- 
nection (dyrixypiorot, ver. 18; comp. 2 John 7 ), and 
also as a neuter or abstract (rd Troù ayrixpiorov). To 
understand this impersonation of the evil principle 
(comp. ò dcaoXAog as an embodiment of Satanic intlu- 
ence), we must advert to the conventional use in the 
New-Test. figures, especially in eschatological passages, 
of the concrete terms and names of the Old Test., such 
as especially appears in the adoption of “Gog and 
Magog” froin the prophecies of Ezekiel ( xxxviii), 
where they probably designate a particular people, 
hostile to Judaism, to express a collective or abstract 
power of persecution in the future of Christendom (Rev. 
xx, 8). In like manner the “little horn” of Daniel, 
which invariably represents Antiochus Epiphanes, has 
been confounded with the persecuting beast of the 
Apocalypse. The names of the Old Test. have been 
typically transferred to the symbolology of the New 
Test., like Zion, Jerusalem, Bubylon, etc., but have 
never lost their literal, local, and personal meaning. 
Ia fact, this very type of Antiochus was evidently in 
the apostle’s mind while employing the masculine in 
the passage under discussion, and the whole aspect of 
the persecuting power is evidently borrowed from the 
description of that blasphemer in the book of Daniel. 
This explains what has been a puzzle to commentators, 
the impious arrogance of the future antichrist (2 Thess. 
li, 4), which is exactly parallel with the prophet’s lan- 
guage (Dan. vii, 8, 20, 25; viii, 10-12; xi, 36). 
conclude, therefore, that in the eschatology of the New- 
Test. writers these expressions are to be interpreted 
figuratively, and not literally, as in the Old Test.; and 
that they probably refer to some great onset of infidelity 
near the close of the present dispensation. See Mys- 
TERY OF INIQUITY. 

Sinclair, a Scotch prelate, was dean of Restabrig 
and Edinburgh, and put into the see of Brechin in the 
16th century. He died in 1566. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 165. 

Sinolair, Henry, a Scotch prelate, was rector 
of Glasgow in 1539, and in 1541 abbot of the abbey 
of Kilwinning, which last benefice he exchanged for 
the deanery of Glasgow in 1550, where he had minis- 
tered two years before. He was bishop of Ross in 1561. 
He died in France, Jan. 2, 1564. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 193. 

Sinolair, William, a Scotch prelate, was made 
bishop of Dunkeld in 1312. He probably died in 1337. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 82. 


Sirio, archbishop of Canterbury, was educated at 
Glastonbury, and, having been a monk there, was re- 
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moved to St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury, where he be- 
came abbot. Siric was consecrated archbishop in 990, 
and went to Rome for his pallium. He was fond of 
pomp and display. He died in 994. See Hook, Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 432. 


Skillman, Isaac, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in New Jersey in 1740, and graduated from the 
College of Wew Jersey in 1766. He was sent into the 
ministry by the First Baptist Church of New York; in 
1773 became pastor of the Second Baptist Church at 
Boston, and in 1787 returned to New Jersey. On Sept. 
18, 1790, he was called to the pastoral charge of the 
Baptist Church at Salem, entered upon his duties the 
November following, and continued there until his 
death, June 8, 1799. Dr. Skillman was a man of learn- 
ing and abilities, but never very popular as a preacher. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 453. 


Skinner, John (1), a Scotch Episcopal clergyman, 
was born at Balfuur, Aberdeenshire, in 1721, studied at 
Marischal College, taught at Kenmay and Moneymusk, 
and in 1742 became minister at Longside. He died in 
1806. In his early years he obtained considerable rep- 
utation as a Scotch poet, his poems forming vol. iii of 
his posthumous works (Edinburgh, 1809). His son 
edited his theological works, which were published with 
a memoir (Aberdeen, eod. 2 vols. 8vo). These works 
contain Letters to a Cundidate for Orders, Dissertation 
on the Shechinuh, Literal and True Radical Exposition 
of the Song of Songs, and Psalms viii, xxiii, and xlr, 
done into Latin verse. 

Skinner, John (2), primus of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church, son of the foregoing, was born May 17, 
1744. He was educated at Echt, by his grandfather, 
and at Marischal College, University of Aberdeen. In 
1761 he became private tutor, and in 1763 was or- 
dained by bishop Gerard. He was settled at Ellon, 
and in 1775 was preacher in a chapel at Aberdeen. In 
1782 he was consecrated coadjutor to bishop Kilgour, 
of that see, and in 1784, on the elevation of Kilgour to 
the primacy of Scotland, Dr. Skinner was invested with 
the full honors of the episcopate. In 1788 he succeeded 
as primus preeses of the Episcopal College. He dicd at 
Aberdeen, July 13, 1816. Under the fostering hand of 
this benevolent and untiring bishop, the Scotch Episco- 
pal Church, from obscurity and depression, arose to re- 
spectability and distinction, It was bishop Johu Skinner 
who, with two other Scottish bishops, in an upper cham- 
ber of a mean dwelling-house in a lane in Aberdeen, 
consecrated the first bishop of the United States, in 1784. 
He wrote, A Course of Lectures for the Young (Aber- 
deen, 1786):— An Ecclesiastical Jlutory of Scotland 
(Lond. 1788, 2 vols, 8vo; a vindication of the Episcopal 
arty):—A Layman's Account of his Futth and Practice 
(Edinburgh, 1801, 12mo):—Primitice Truth and Order 
Vindicated (Aberdeen, 1803, 8vo). 

Bishop Skinner's elder son, JOHN, ordained in 1790, 
was a minister at Forfar, and the author of Annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy from 1788 to 1816, with a Brief 
Memoir of Bishop Skinner (Edinburgh, 1818, 8vo). 
See the (N. Y.) Christian Journal, February and March, 
1820, vol. iv; Darling, Cyclop. Bibl. s. v. 

Skinner, Robert, D.D., an English prelate of the 
17th century, was born at Pisford, Northamptonshire, 
where his father was a clergyman. le became a fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford; was rector at Launton, 
Oxfordshire; bishop of Bristol in 1636, translated to 
Oxford in 1640 and to Worcester in 1663, and died June 
14, 1670. He is said to have been an eminent preach- 
er. See Fuller, Worthies of Englund (ed. Nuttall), ii, 
507. 

Skinner, William, D.D., a bishop in the Church 
of Scotland, was born at Aberdeen in 1778, and died 
there, April 15, 1857. He was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford; was ordained priest in 1802, when he 
became curate to his father at St. Andrew's Church, 
Aberdeen ; in 1816 he was consecrated bishop of Aber- 


SLATER 


Scotland. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1857, p. 314. 


Slater, Ricwarp, D.D., a Congregational minister, 


was born in Boston, Mass., in 17238, He graduated from 


Harvard College in 1739, studied medicine and became 


a skilful practitioner; then studied theology, and for A á : 
He | Episcopal Register. In 1828 he became rector of Grace 


some time supplied one of the pulpits in Boeton. 


was ordained pastor at Manstield, Conn., June 27, 1744, 
and died there, April 14, 1789, See Sprague, Arnuls of | 


the Amer. Pulpit, i, 421. 


Slaughter, W. B., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal | 
minister, was born in New York city in 1828. He was 
converted early in life; graduated from Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y., and entered the Genesee 


Conference, in which he served Palmyra, Carlton, and 


Old Niagara Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Buf- 
falo; then accepted a call to the principalship of the 
Academy at Condersport, Pa., and later to that of the | 
Removing west- 


Genesee Model School, Lima, N. Y. 
ward, he became pastor of Wabash Avenue Church, 
Chicago, Il. 


war. 
siding elders, ‘The rigor of the climate being too severe 


for his constitution, he was transferred to the Nebraska 
Conference, and stationed as pastor at Omaha, then at 


Lincoln, and three years Jater was made presiding elder 


of Omaha District. He died at Omaha, July 26, 1879. 
He published in 1876 a work of great ability, entitled 
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deen, and in 1841 elected primus of the Church in 


He served in one of the Illinois regi- 
ments as an officer during the early part of the civil 
His next field of labor was in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference, he being appointed one of its two pre- 


SMITH 


27, 1817, and presbyter June 24, 1818. After having a 
charge at Marblehead for two years, he became rector 
of St. George's Church, Accomac, Va.; two years later 
of Zion’s Church, Charlestown, with charge of Trinity 
Church in Shepherdstown: in 1823 of St. Stephen's 
Church, Middlebury, Vt. While there he edited The 


Church mission, in Philadelphia, and editor of The Epi- 
copal Recorder. ïn 1832 he was minister of Chri 
Church, Lexington, Kv. On Oct. 30 of the same year he 
was consecrated first bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, 
from which position he retired in 1880, and spent his 
remaining days in New York city, where he died, June 
1, 1884, 

Smith, David, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Bozrah, Conn., Dec. 13, 1767. He gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1795; commenced preaching 
in Durham, Feb. 15, 1799, and was ordained Aug. 15 
following ; was dismissed Jan. 11, 1832, and died at 
| Fair Haven, March 5, 1862. When ninety years old 
| he was able to act as chaplain to the Cincinnati Sacie- 

ty, in Boston, and preached at Washington, in Congress 
Hall. See Chauncy Memorial, p. 170. (J. C.S) 
Smitb, Bäward Dunlap, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Greenwich, N. J., Sept. 17, 1802. 
He graduated from Princeton College in 1822, and from 
| Princeton Theological Seminary in 1826; was licensed 
the same vear; employed as a home missionary in 
Georgia in 1828 and 1829, and served as chaplain of the 
| University of Virginia in 1830. In 1831 he was or- 





Modern Genesis. He was a patient and thorough stu- | dained pastor of the Second Presbyterian Chareh of 
dent, an affectionate father and friend, and a devoted | W ashington, D. C. which church he served until 1835. 
and successful minister. See Minutes of Annual Con- | During his pastorate in Washington be was chaplain 


ferences, 1879, p. 101. 


Slavé Version or rux Scirrunts. The Slave 
is spoken by the Indians of Mackenzie River, Canada. 
A translation of the gospels into Slavé was made by 
bishop Bompas, and printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Socicty in 1883 in the syllabic character, the 
proofs having been read by the Rev. W. D. Reeve, arch- 
deacon of Chippewyan Fort. The syllabic character was 
adopted because, as Mr. Reeve saya, “the Roman char- 
acter is useful for those who have learned English, for 
‘whites’ and others desirous of teaching the Indians, 
but for the Indians themselves the syllabic edition is 
the more useful.” (B. P.) 

Slovakien Version. See SLAVONIC VERSIONS. 

Smallwood, Witiia» A., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
eopal clergyman, was born in Washington, D.C., in 1805. 
He graduated from Columbian College, Washington; 
studied law at Litchfield, Conn., and theology at Alex- 
andria, Va.; was ordained in 1829, and took charge 


of the House of Representatives. He next became pas- 
| tor of the Eighth Street Presbyterian Church, New York 
| city, where he remained until 1842, when he accepted 
the pastorate of the Chelsea Church, in the rame city, 
and toiled there faithfully until his death, March %, 
1883. Dr.Smith was a fine scholar and an able preacher, 
| but his excessive modesty, amounting to timidity, always 
kept him in the background. See Nerrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol. Sem, 1883, p. 75. (W. P. 8.) 
Smith, George (1), D.D., an English Weslevan 
author, was born about 1800, of humble parentage. He 
was educated in a Lancasterian school, and although 
engaged in secular business, acquired a large fund of 
information, which he used in the preparation of ser- 
eral historico - religious works, especially a scrics en- 
titled Sacred Annals, which were reprinted in New 
York. He died at Camborne, Cornwall, Aug. 30, 1868. 
Smith, George (2), D.D., an English Congrege- 
tional divine, was born at Poplar, near London, July 31, 
| 1803. After a course of theological instruction, he was 


of St. Matthew's Church, Bladensburg, and of Zion's sent out to preach under the direction of the “Tent 
Church, Prince George County, Md.; in 1836 became | Mission,” and in 1827 was ordained pastor of Hanover 
rector of St. James's parish, in Zanesville, O., where he | Chapel, Liverpool. In 1834 he was settled over the 
remained seventeen years; in 1853 was pastor of Trin- | New Tabernacle, Plymouth, and in 1842 removed to 
ity Church, Chicago, Ill; took charge, iu 1857, of Zion | London as pastor of Trinity Chapel, where for twenty- 


and St. Paul’s parishes, in Frederick County, Md.; m 
1861 became rector of a church in Cincinnati. O., and in 
1865 of Holy Trinity parish, St. Anthony’s Falls, Minn., 
where he died, Jan. 2, 1867. See Amer. Quur. Church 
Rev. April, 1867, p. 153. 


Smedes, Avprrt, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in New York city, April 29, 1810. 
He graduated from Transylvania University in 1826, 
and from the General Theological Seminary in 1832; 
from 1836 to 1839 was rector of St. George's Church, 
in Schenectady, N. Y.; in 1842 opened St. Mary's 
School, in Raleigh, N. C., of which be was rector until 
his death, April 25, 1877. See Prot. Episc. Almanuc, 
1878, p. 170. 

Smith, Benjamin Bosworth, D.D., a Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop, was born at Bristol, R. I, June 
13,1794. He graduated from Providence College (now 
Brown University) ın 1816, was ordained deacon April 


j eight years he preached with great acceptance. Ile 
died Feb. 19, 1870. Many large schools, both Sunday 
and day, were built, and still remain a monument of his 
labors, Dr. Smith was elected secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. He was also a director of the London 
Missionary Society, and secretary of the Irish Evangel- 
ical Society and Congregational Union. His published 
works are, The Pentateuch :— Prayers for Domestic Use: 
— The Origin of Language :—The Spiritual Life. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1871, p. 346. 

Smith, George (3), D.D., a bishop of the Church 
of England, was born in 1815, and graduated from 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. When China was opened to 
the residence of Christian missionaries, Mr. Smith of- 
fered himself for service there, and was accepted. After 
spending several vears in the work of a missionary, 
a bishopric was founded in China, to which he was 
elected. For sixteen years bishop Smith discharged 
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the duties of the episcopate in the British colony of 
Hong-Kong, among the British chaplains, and in the 
missionary fields occupied by the Church Missionary 
Society in that vast country. As a preacher he ex- 
ercised a wide influence for good, as a bishop he ruled 
wisely, and as principal of St. Paul’s College, Hong- 
Kong, he directed the education of many intelligent 
Chinese youths, who afterwards became influential 
members of the native community, not a few of them 
professing Christianity. ‘lhe bishop twice returned to 
England to recruit his health, passing on one occasion 
through India, and on another by Japan and San Fran- 
cisco through North America. Of his visit to Japan 
he published a very interesting journal. He died Dec. 
14, 1871. See (Lond.) Christian Observer, Feb. 1872. 


Smith, George (4), an eminent English Assyriol- 
ogist, was born about 1840. Originally a bank-note 
engraver, he began, in 1857, the study of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and after publishing several interesting 
discourses in a German periodical, was called in 1867 
to a position in the British Museum, where he rendered 
important aid to Rawlinson in the preparation of vol- 
ume three of his Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia. He made two visits to the ruins in Assvria, one 
in 1872, and another in 1876, and during the latter died 
at Aleppo, Aug. 19 of that year. Among his other con- 
tributions to antiquarian science are Chuldean Account 
of Genesis (1876), and many papers in the Journal of 
the Society of Biblical Archæology. 


Smith, George Charles, an English Baptist, 
known for more than half a century all over England 
as “ Boatswain Smith,” was born in London in 1782, 
brought up religiously by a pious mother, and went to 
sea while a boy. He was furcibly impressed into the 
king’s service in the last century, and transferred into 
various ships of war, visiting most of the seaports of 
Europe. He fought in the battle of Camperdown, the 
battle of Copenhagen, and was engaged in the mutiny 
at the Nore. The dreadful scenes of immorality he 
witnessed on board ship and in seaports impelled him 
after his conversion to devote his life as a missionary 
to sailors and soldiers; and with a constancy, a per- 
sistency, and a self-denial quite heroic, he spent nearly 
sixty years of his life in that tuilsome work, night and 
day often, and every day. In 1804 he began his labors 
at Plymouth, in 1807 was ordained to the ministry at 
Devonport, and in 1809 established the first Sailor's 
Gospel Mission at Mountbay. The work was blessed 
by God with the conversion of sailors, and he began to 
itinerate to all the British seaports, preaching every- 
where, and supporting himself by holding his hat for 
gifts after he had preached. In 1810 Rev. Dr. John 
Rippon aided Mr. Smith to establish a Sailor's Mission 
for London, at his chapel, Carter Lane, by the river 
Thames. He wrote and published a dialogue in the 
sailor’s dialect, and also the immensely popular story 
of The Cubin-boy, Bob, In 1814 he joined the duke 


of Wellington's army in the Spanish Peninsula as 
In 1817 he resumed his labors 
among the sailors, and established the first Floating 


soldiers’ missionary. 


Chapel and the Bethel Union Society. He also com- 
Menced, and edited to the month of his death, The 
Soldier's and Sailor's Magazine, containing for over 


forty years some of the most remarkable experiences 


ever put into print, but it was so genuine and hon- 
est, though rough and illiterate, that it led the way 
fur the lords of the admiralty to make many changes 
and improvements in the navy and in the conduct 
of ships. He established sailor’s homes and seamen's 
friend societies; he benevolently took charge of numer- 
ous orphan children of sailors and soldiers; they trav- 
elled with him, he preached for them, mostly in the 
open air, daily—and the boys with their caps collected 
what was the means of their support for many years, 
He died at Penzance, Cornwall, Jan. 10, 1862. 


Smith, Gervase, D.D.. an English Wesleyan 
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minister, was born at Langley, Derbyshire, June 27, 
1821. In his youth he received a liberal education, 
and early began, as a local preacher, to invite sinners to 
repentance. He was accepted as a candidate for the 
ministry in 1842, and spent three years in study at 
Didsbury, receiving his first appointment in 1845. His 
preaching was eminently evangelical, and very attrac- 
tive from the beginning of his career. He also had a 
special adaptability to the presentation of the various 
benevolent enterprises of the Church. In 1878 he was 
elected secretary of the conference, and two years later 
its president. In 1874 he was appointed British repre- 
sentative to the first General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church in Canada; and in 1877 to the Australa- 
sian Conference, with instructions to visit the districts 
in Polynesia formerly under the care of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. For nearly twelve years he was 
secretary of the Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund; 
and in 1880 became treasurer of the Auxiliary Fund. 
He died April 22, 1882. See Minutes of the British 
Conference, 1882, p. 26. 

Smith, Henry Augustus, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Palatine, Montgomery Co., N. Y, 
May 28, 1828. He graduated from Williams College in 
1853 and from Union Theological Seminary in 1856; was 
ordained pastor of the South Street Church, Philadelphia, 
in 1858; resigned this charge in 1864 to become pastor 
of the Northminster Church, West Philadelphia, where 
he continued eighteen vears, until ill-health compelled 
him to relinquish his work. He died there, March 7, 
1888. Dr. Smith was an able, scholarly, eloquent divine, 
and his labors were attended with success, (W. P.S.) 

Smith, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland. He became a deist from 
reading the works of Volney and Paine, came to Amer- 
ica, settled in Tennessee, and edited a paper in Nash- 
ville. Soon, however, he was converted, and began to 
preach. In the winter of 1839, while upon a visit to 
Columbus, Miss., the home of Olmstead, author of the 
work, The Bible its Own Refutation, he was challenged 
to a public debate on the evidences of Christianity, and 
achieved a great victory. He afterwards compiled his 
argument, and published it in a book entitled Christian 
Evidences. Dr. Smith was connected with the Cumber- 
Jand Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, but was thor- 
oughly Calvinistic in his theology. The Springfield 
Church, in Illinois, of which he became pastor, April 11, 
1849, prospered under his ministry. He was dismissed 
Dec. 17, 1856; acted fur two or three years as agent for 
Peoria University, and, on Mr. Lincoln’s accession to the 
presidency, was appointed consul to Glasgow. There 
he spent the closing vears of his life, and died at Dun- 
dee, but the date does not appear. See //ist. of the 
Presbyterian Church in Illinois, p. 398. 


Smith, J. Brinton, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector at Kingsessing, Pa., several years 
preceding 1856. In 1859 he became rector at Troy, N. Y., 
whence he removed to Jersey City, N. J., as rector of 
St. Matthew’s Church; in 1866 removed to New York 
city; in 1867 was elected principal of St. Augustine 
Normal School and Collegiate Institute, at Raleigh, 
N.C., and held this position until his sudden death, 
Oct. 1, 1872. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1873, p. 134. 


Smith, John, an English Wesleyan minister, styled 
“the revivalist,” was born at Cudworth, near Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, Jan. 12,1794. Although trained religiously, 
he became profane, a gambler, and a pugilist. He was 
converted in 1812, and entered an academy at Leeds, 
where he enjoyed the instruction of David Stoner. He 
was reccived into the ministry in 1816, and labored on 
the York, Barnard Castle, Brighton, Windsor, Frome, 
Nottingham, Preston, Lincoln, and Sheffield Circuits. 
Like William Carvosso and Bramwell, he was a man 
of intense zeal and mighty faith. On his circuits the 
whole vicinity was stirred, the worst men were smitten, 
and hundreds were added to the Church, His chapels 
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were crowded, and his prayer-meetings were like the' Society Islands, Deirms or. The accompany. 
day of Pentecost. But his work wore him out, and in ing figures, colossal busts, from fifteen to twenty feet 
Sheffield, his last circuit, he died in his prime, Nov. 3, high and frum six to seven feet wide, are representa- 
1831. See Treffrey, Memoirs of Rev. John Smith (Lond. 

1832, 120; 2d ed. with introduction by Dr. Dixon); ; 
Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, iii, 285 sq., 468; Smith, | 
Jlist. of Wesleyan Methodism, iii, 33, 153, 154; Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1882; West, Sketches of Wes- 
leyan Preachers, p. 33 sq. 

Smith, John Cotton, D.D., an eminent Protes- 
tant Episcopal clergyman, son of Dr. Thomas M., of 
Kenyon College, grandson of Dr. Leonard Wood, and a 
descendant of Cotton Mather, was born at Andover, 
Mass., Aug. 4, 1826. He studied at Phillips Academy, 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1847, and from the | 
Theological Seminary at Gambier, O.; was ordained 
deacon in 1849, presbyter in 1850, and the latter year, 
became rector of St. John’s Church, Bangor, Me.; 4 

| 








1856 was assistant minister at Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass., and in 1860 rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York city, where he died, Jan. 9, 1882. Dr. ' 
Smith was a man of great literary acquirements, and tions of the pagan deities originally found on these 
of broad and liberal ideas in religion, without, however, islands. They are of stone, and sometimes separate, 
overstepping the pale of the orthodoxy of the creed to sometimes grouped and represent gods or deified pro- 
which he belonged. He was remarkable not only for genitors, i 


his pulpit eloquence, but as an after-dinner speaker. Bola, ABRAHAM DE. See De Sona. 


He was a prominent member of the University Club, - — 
and of other social and religious associations of the day.' Solitarius, Puiuir, a Greek monk, who lived in 


The Ascension Church Mission was one of his noblest the latter part of the llth century, in Constantinople, 
charitable conceptions, to elevate the tenement-house is the author of a mystico-ascetical work, written in 
population, and has been very successful. He was the the form of a dialogue, and entitled Stoxrpa, The Mir- 
author of a number of works upon theological and social , ror. It is a representation of the ascetic views of the 
subjects, among which are, The Charity of Truth :— Greek mysticism of the time. The work found favor, 
The Liturgy us u Basis of Union: —The Church's Law , WAS commentated by Michael Psellus, and translated 
of Development :—The Oxford Essays and Reviews :— | into Latin prose by the Jesuit Jacob Pontanus (Ingol- 
The Homeric Age:—The Principle of Putriotism :— stadt, 1604). The Latin translation was republished 
The United States a Nution:—Ecolution and a Personal in the Biblioth. Patr. Colon, tom. xii, and in the Biblioth. 
Creator. Ve was also the editor of Church and State, Patrum Muzx. Lugdun. tom. xxi. The Latin transla- 
an Episcopal journal of high standing. His published | tion, however, is, according to Lambecius, very deficient. 


Idols of the Socicty Islands. 





works have all been collected in two volumes, 


Smith, Thomas Mather, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at Stamford, Conn., in 
1797. He was a son of Rev. Daniel Smith, who, for 
fifty vears, was pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Stamford, and a descendant of the Cottons and Mathers 





f the Greek text only a few fragments have been 
printed by Oudin, Lambecius, and Cotelcrius, See Cave, 
De Scriptor. Eccles. p. 638; Plitt-Herzog, Real- Eney- 
klap. s. v. (B. P.) 

Somaj. See Branma-Somas. 


Sommers, CuarLks G., D.D., a Baptist clergyman 


of Puritan fame. ‘Thomas graduated from Yale College | and author, was born in London in 1798. His parents 
in 1816, spent the following year in study with his | removed to America in 1802, and in his early manhood 
uncle, John Cotton Smith, governor of Connecticut, | he was employed as the confidential clerk and travel- 


and graduated from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1820. In 1822 he was ordained minister of the Con- 
gregational Church at Portland, Me., but, his health 
failing, he removed to Fall River, Mass.; was next 
pastor at Catskill, N. Y., and subsequently at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. During this period his views of the minis- 
try underwent a change, and he was ordained in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Soon after he was ap- 
pointed to the Milnor professorship of systematic divin- 
ity in the Theological Seminary at Gambier,O. He 
combined with the duties of his professorship the pres- 
idency of Kenyon College during four years, In 1863 
he resigned his professorship at Gambier, receiving the 
appointment of emeritus professor. He died at Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 6, 1864. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 
Oct. 1864, p. 484. 


Smyth, Artuvr, D.D., an Irish prelate, was dean 
of Derry, and in March, 1752, was promoted to the 
united bishoprics of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh. In 
1753 he was translated to the sees of Down and Connor, 
and in October, 1765, to that of Meath. On April 4, 
1766, he was promoted to the archbishopric of Dublin. 
He died at St. Sepulchre, Dec. 14,1771. Bishop Smyth 
amaseed property to the amount of £50,000, of which 
he bequeathed £1000 to augment the funds of Swift's 
Hospital, £200 to the poor of St. Sepulchre’s, and £50 
to those of the parish of Tullagh. See D'Alton, Me- 
moirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 848. 


ling agent of John Jacob Astor. Having prepared 
himself for the sacred office, he commenced his labors 
as preacher at the old almshouse in City Hall Park, 
New York city. His first regular settlement was with 
the First Baptist Church of ‘Troy, where he remained 
several years, and in 1823 received an invitation to be- 
come the pastor of the South Baptist Church, New 
York city. In 1856 he retired to private life. He died 
in New York, Dec. 19, 1868. Dr. Sommers, at different 
periods of his life, was called to fill prominent positions 
in several religious organizations, (J.C. S.) 

Sonntag, KARL GOTTLOB, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Aug. 21, 1758 He studied at 
Leipsic, was in 1787 rector at the cathedral-school at 
Riga, in 1791 first pastor there, and in 1799 assessor of 
the Livese consistory. In 1803 he was general super- 
intendent and president of the superior consistory, and 
died July 17, 1827. He published, Diss. de Jesu Siru- 
cide, Ecclesiustico non Libro, sed Libri Faragine (Riga, 
1792), besides a number of ascetical, liturgical, and hom- 
iletical works. See Düring, Die gelehrten Kanzelredner, 
p. 457-462; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 835; ii, 
92, 164, 167, 178, 177, 296, 328, 870. (B. P.) 

Sorek. The village by this name mentioned in 
the Onomasticon is probably represented by the present 
ruined site KAurbdet Surék, lying one and a half miles 
north of Wady Surar, and the same distance weet of 
Surah (Zorah). It contains “traces of a ruined vil- 
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lage, springs, with a rock-cut wine-press and cave to 
the west, and a sacred tree” (Memoirs to the Ordnance 
Survey, iii, 126). 

Sorin, Matrutw, D.D.,a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 7, 1801, of Ro- 
man Catholic parents, His father died when Matthew 
was about nine vears of age, and the latter was appren- 
ticed to a paper-maker, whose family, though Protestants, 
were bitter enemies of the Methodists. He procured a 
New Test., read it secretly, and began its memorization. 
He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1817: 
received license to preach in his early manhood; and 
in 1823 entered the Philadelphia Conference. He la- 
bored on Dauphin Circuit in that year; in Somerset, 
Mil., in 1824; on the shores of the Chesapeake in 1825 
and 1826; travelled Snow Hill Circuit in 1827; Salis- 
bury Circuit and Accomac, Va., in 1829 and 1830; be- 
came discouraged, and located in 1831 at Drummond- 
town; started with his wife for the far West in 1832, 
but was overtaken and induced to return as senior 
preacher on Snow Hill Circuit, where, early in 1833, 
he was blessed with a great revival. That year he 
re-entered the effective ranks of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, and was made presiding elder of the Chesa- 
peake District. In 1836 he was stationed at Asbury, 
Wilmington, Del., then at Union Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; in 1839 at Ebenezer Church, same city; a failure of 
his nervous system rendering his supernumeration neces- 
sary, he tried buok-publishing at Philadelphia between 
1842 and 1848; then moved West, within the bounds 
of the Rock River Conference, and practiced medicine ; 
removed to St. Paul, Minn., in 1852, and to Red Wing 
in 1853, where he took charge of the mission. His 
health being somewhat restored, he was transferred to 
the Missouri and Arkansas Conference in 1865, and ap- 
pointed presiding elder of St. Louis District; in 1869 
of Kansas City District; in 1873 and 1874 was stationed 
at Austin, Mo.; in 1875 at Rolla; in 1876, at the re- 
quest of the Philadelphia Conference, he was retrans- 
ferred to its active ranks, and stationed at Marcus Hook, 
Pa.; in 1877 was appointed to Bustleton; and in 1878 
to Oxford, Chester Cu., where he closed his active la- 
bors, took a superannuated relation, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days travelling in the far West. He 
died suddenly, in Pueblo, Col., Aug. 11, 1879. By his 
own energies and perseverance, Dr. Surin became an 
able scholar in history, general literature, and theology. 
He was an intellectual and physical giant, one of the 
most powerful preachers of his day. See Minutes of 
Anaual Conferences, 1880, p. 27; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, 8. v. 

Souché, Prerre,a Protestant theologian of France, 
was born in 1804. After having finished his studies at 
Montauban and Strasburg in 1827, he assisted the Rev. 
Gibaud, at Rouillé, Vienne. In 1829 Souché was elect- 
ed pastor of the Church at Rouillé, and retired from the 
ministry in 1871. In acknowledgment of the great 
services which he rendered to the Church, he was made 
honorary president of the consistory, and died Jan. 25, 
1878, highly respected and honored by both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. See Lichtenberger, Kneyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Spackman, Hexrry S., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was assistant minister of the Church at 
Francisville, Pa., in 1853, served in the same relation 
to St. Clement's Church, Philadelphia, in the following 
year, and afterwards as its rector until 1864, when he 
was appointed chaplain in the United States Hospital, 
Chestnut Hill, same city. In 1866 he became rector of 

Trinity Church, Williamsport, and continued in this 
pastorate until 1868, when he was elected chaplain of 
the Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia. ‘This situation 
he retained until his death, Feb. 9, 1875, aged sixty- 
four years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1876, p. 149. 


Spalding, Martin Joux, D.D.,an eminent Roman 
Catholic prelate and author, was born near Lebanon, 
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Ky., May 23, 1810, being descended from the Catholic 
settlers of Maryland. He graduated from St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Marion County, in 1826, and in theology from 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Bardstown, after four years’ study, 
In 1830 he went to Rome, and after four years in the 
Urban College of the Propaganda, publicly defended, 
for seven hours, in Latin, two hundred and fifty -six 
propositions iu theology, was rewarded with the doctor's 
diploma, and ordained priest by cardinal Pediana. He 
was now made pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Bards- 
town, afterwards president of St. Joseph’s College, and 
again pastor of St. Joseph’s. In 1843 he was called to 
the cathedral of Louisville, where he served five years, 
He was one of the most zealous missionaries of his 
time in Kentucky. In 1848 he was consecrated bishop 
of Lengoue ta purtibus, and coadjutor to bishop Flaget, 
of Louisville. In 1864, on the death of archbishop 
Kenrick of Baltimore, Dr. Spalding was installed sev- 
enth archbishop of Baltimore. He labored assiduously 
in his office. New churches were erected, schools 
founded, and noble charities endowed. He convened 
the Secoud Plenary Council of Baltimore, over which 
he presided. He attended the Ecumenical Council of 
the Vatican at Rome in 1869 and 1870, where he was 
distinguished by his labors and zeal. With the other 
American bishops, he favored the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility as there defined. His last years were as la- 
borious as his early priesthood. “His amiability, sim- 
plicity of character, love of his people, and especially 
of children, his devotion to the faith and to his duties, 
have placed his name high among the illustrious prel- 
ates” of the American Roman episcopacy. He died in 
Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1872. Dr. Spalding was a distin- 
guished controversialist and literary reviewer. He 
was one of the editors of the United Stutes Catholic 
Magazine. His principal works were, Sketches of the 
Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky (1844) :— Hist, 
of the Prot, Reformation in Europe (Louisville, 1860, 
2 vols., 4th ed. Baltimore, 1866), being an enlarged ed. 
of his Review of D'Aubigne, Runke, etc. (1844), which 
was republished in London and Dublin (1846) :— Lect- 
ures on the Evidences of Catholicity (1847, 4th ed. 
Baltimore, 1866, 8vo) :— Life and Times of Bishop B.J. 
Flaget (Louisville, 1852, 8v0):—Lectures and Essays: 
Miscellunea (Lond., Baltimore, and Louisville, 1855; 
4th ed. 1866, 8vo, edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Abbé and Darras) :—(Gen. Hist. of the Catholic Church 
(N. Y. 1865-66, 4 vols. 8vo). His works are published 
in 5 vols, 8vo, by Murphy, Baltimore. See (N. Y.) Cuth. 
Almanac, 1873, p. 35, DeCourcey and Shea, //ist. of the 
Cath. Church in the United States, p. 178 sq., Rev. J. Le 
Spalding, Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D. 
(N. Y. 1878, 8vo). 


Spangenberg, Jowann, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, father of Cyriacus (q. v.), was born March 30, 
1484, at Hardegsen, near Gottingen. He studied at 
Erfurt, joined the Lutheran reformation, was in 1521 
archdeacon, in 1524 first evangelical preacher at Nord- 
hausen, in 1546 at Eisleben, and died June 13, 1550. 
He published sermons, hymns, and ascetical writings. 
See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, i, 372 
sq.; Beste, Kanzelredner, i, 140; Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 

Sparke, Bowyer Epwarp, S.T.P., an English 
prelate, was born about 1759. He was a fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, official visitor of Peterhouse, 
St. John’s, and Jesus colleges, and visitor to the master 
of Trinity College in that university. In 1809 he was 
consecrated bishop of the diocese of Chester, and in 
1812 translated to that of Ely, which he held till his 
death, April 4, 1836. Sce The (Lond.) Christian Remem- 
brancer, May, 1836, p. 314. 


Spectacular View or THE ATONEMENT is an 
expression fitly applied to that doctrine of the person 
of Christ which represents his crucifixion as a mere 
semblance of suffering intended to impress beholders 
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with his martyr-like sympathy in behalf of mankind, 
rather than as a veritable death for human sin. The 
divine nature is thus so far severed from the dying vic- 
tim as to eliminate its vicarious virtue. ‘The whole 
scene becomes a human transaction. Jesus is reduced 
to the level of a moral and religious reformer, who seals 
his career and attests his sincerity with his blood. ‘The 
inadequacy of this as a satisfaction to God's law, and an 
equivalent for man’s punishment, is obvious, It is but 
the old heresy of Docetism revived in a specious Unita- 
rian form. ‘That the sacrifice upon the cross was de- 
signed to have a powerful moral influence upon all who 
should become acquainted with it is certainly true, and, 
in our opinion, this affords the inner solution of the 
profound question why that mode of expiation was 
adopted; but this is a very different position frum the 
above, for it is postulated upon the bora-fAde union of 
the two natures in the atoning victim. See ATOXEMENT. 


Spence, James, D.D., an English Congregational 
divine, was born at Huntley, Scotland, April 6, 1811. He 
graduated at King's College, Aberdeen, accepted a call to 
the Congregational Church, Oxford, in 1848 removed to 
Preston, and in 1852 settled at Poultry Chapel, London. 
In 1865 he visited Egypt and the Holy Land. In 1868 
Dr. Spence was appointed to the editorship of the Eran- 
gelical Magazine, and the functions of this office he was 
able to discharge till his death, Feb. 28,1876. He pub- 
lished the Pastor's Prayer for the People's Weal :— 
Scenes in the Life of St, Peter:— Martha Dryland; or, 
Strength in Quietness : —Sunduy Mornings with my Flock 
on St. Pauls Letter to the Colossians: — The Martyr 
Spirit :—The Religion of Mankind: Christianity A dupt- 
ed to Mun in all the Aspects of his Being. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1877, p. 414. 


Spence, Thomas, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of 
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er at Hersfeld, and in 1818 director of the theological 
seminary at Herborn. Spieker died April 18, 1825. He 
published, besides some catechetical and homiletical 
works, Ueber den Mysticismus, dessen Begriff, Ursprung 
und Werth (Herborn, 1825). See Döring, Jie deutschen 
Kanzelredner, p. 472 8q.; Winer, Ilundbuch der theol. Lit, 
i, 365, 430; ii, 73, 103, 148. (B. P.) 

Spotiswood, Joux, a Scotch prelate, was born 
in 1565, became minister of Calder, in Mid-Lothian, ia 
1586, and in 1602 was chosen to accompany the duke 
of Lennox, as his grace’s chaplain, in his embassy to 
France ; consecrated bishop of Glasgow Oct. 21, 1610; in 
1615 translated to the nee of St. Andrews, and made 
chancellor of Scotland, Jan. 14, 1635. He was excom- 
municated by the rebellious Assembly at Glasgow, and 
died in London, Nov. 26, 1639. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 41, 263. 

Sprague, Natuaxier. D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born in Cheshire County, N. H., Aug, 
20,1790. At the age of seventeen he entered Dartmouth 
College, where he remained only two years, but contin- 
ued his studies privately; spent several years as an in- 
structor in Oneida County, N. Y.; was professor in 
Royalton Academy, Vt., and began the study of law 
at that place. He had belonged successively to the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches; having 
joined the Protestant Episcopal communion, he was 
ordained deacon in 3838, and shortly after became a 
presbyter, and ministered at Royalton, and afterwands, 
from 1844, at Drewsville, N.H. An unfortunate habit 
of stuttering was entirely overcome at the age of thirty- 
six. He died at Claremont, N. H., Oct. 29, 1853, See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev, 1854, p. 626. 

Sprole, Wittiam Tuomas, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Baltimore. Md., March 16, 1809. 


Galloway in 1451, and was employed in several embas- | He studied privately, and spent a year and a half 
sies, particularly in the treaty of marriage between the | (1827 -28) at Princeton Theological Seminary, was 
duke of Savoy and Lewis, count de Maurienne, with | licensed in 1829, ordained an evangelist the same year, 


Arabella, in 1449. 
James II one of his ambassadors to negotiate a truce 
with England, and was made keeper of the privy seal 
in 1458. In 1459 he was translated to the see of Aber- 
deen. He died April 15, 1480. He erected a hospital at 
Edinburgh. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 114, 275. 

Spencer, Gronox Trevor, D.D., a missionary of 
the Church of England, was born in 1800. He gradu- 
ited at University College, Oxford, in 1822; the same 
year was nominated incumbent of Buxton, Derbyshire, 
but resigned this position in 1829, when he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Leaden Roding, near Chipping 
Ongar. In 1887 he was nominated as bishop of Madras, 
but in 1849 returned to England. In 1860 he became 
rector of Walton-in-the- Wolds, and the same vear chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He died at Edgemoor, 
Buxton, England, July 18, 1866. See Amer. Quar. 
Church Rev, Oct. 1866, p. 493. 


Sperbachb, Karu Gorrira, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Königsbruek, Upper Lusatia, 
Feb. 26, 1694. He studied at Leipsic, and commenced 
his academical career there in 1717. In 1734 he accepted 

a call to Wittenberg, and died July 6,1772. He pub- 
lished, Cansa Philosophie adversus Atheismi Calumnia 
Defensa (Leipsic, 1730) :— Diss. qua Versio Syriaca 2 
Epist. Johannis cum Tertu Greco Confertur (W itten- 
berg, 1735) : — Observationes Philologice in Nomullu 
Pentateuchi Loca (1756):— De Vario Accentuum He- 
breorum Officio (1738) :— De Genio Lingua Hebraice 
(eod.):— Academia Jabhnensis algue ejus Rectores 
(1740) :— De Judeis BNDN ad Hos. xi, 7 (1747):—De 
Voce Jehovah (1755). See Doring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. œ v. (B. P.) 


Spieker, Jonaxnxus, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born March 26, 1756, at Wolfshayen, in 
Lower Hesse. He studied at Marburg, was in 1776 
preacher at Rauschenberg, near Marburg, in 1800 preach- 


In 1451 he was appointed by king | and became pastor of the First General Reformed Church 


of Philadelphia in 1832; stated supply of the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Carlisle, I’a., in 1837; pastor of tbe 
First Presbyterian Church at Washington, D. C., in 
1843, and fur five years acted as chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, In 1847 he received the appoint- 
meut of chaplain and professor of ethics in the Miltary 
Academy at West Point, but resigned in 1856 to accept 
a call to the First Presbyterian Church at Newburgh, 
N. Y., from which he was released in 1872. In 1874 he 
removed to Detroit, Mich., and became pastor of Wood- 
worth Avenue Church, a charge which he resigned in 
1877. He died at Detroit, June 9. 1833. See Necrol 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1884, p.12. (W.P.S) 

Spurden, Crar-es, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in London, England, May 25, 1812. In his twen- 
ty-fifth year he entered the Bristol Baptist College. 
On May 13, 1841, he was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Hereford, where he continued until the latter 
part of 1842, and then, in answer to application from 
the committee of the Baptist Education Society of New 
Brunswick, Canada, was sent out to take charge of the 
Seminary at Fredericton. In 1867 he resigned this 
position. He was one of the examiners of the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick and of the Provincial Training 
School until his death, Jan. 18, 1876, Dr. Spurden was 
a man of literary attainments, prudent, wise, modest, 
and a devoted Christian. See (Canada) Rapist Year- 
book, 1876, p. 84; Bill, Hist. of Baptists in Maritime 
Prorvtnees (index). 

Stafford, John (1), archbishop of Canterbary, 
was bom at Hook, near Beaminster, England, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. On Sept. 9, 1419, he became arch- 
deacon of Salisbury, of which diocese he was chancellor 
in 1421. In 1422 be became dean of St. Martin's, in 
London, aud Sept. 9, 1423, was installed dean of Wells. 
As a lawyer Staffurd soon attracted the attention of 
archbishop Chicheley, who appointed him his vicar- 
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general, and advanced him to the deanship of the Court 
of Arches, In May, 1421, he was keeper of the privy 
seal, and was subsequently appointed lord high-treasurer 
of England. He was consecrated bishop of Bath and 
Wells at Blackfriars, London, May 27, 1425. As keeper 
of the privy seal he accompanied Henry VI to Paris in 
1430, to receive the crown of France. On his return he 
was appointed lord chancellor, an office which he held 
eighteen years, On May 13, 1443, Stafford was trans- 
lated to the see of Canterbury. He continued to hold 
the great seal, and to take an active part in the politics 
of his party. He was zealous in promoting the mar- 
riage of Henry VI with Margaret of Anjou, and offi- 
ciated at the ceremony, April 22, 1445. John Stafford 
died at his manor of Maidstone, May 25, 1452. See 
Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Cunterbury, v, 
130 aq. 


- Stafford, John (2), D.D., an English Independent 
minister, was born at Leicester in August, 1728. He 
was brought up a wool-comber, but devoting himself 
to the ministry, studied, first under Dr. Doddridge, at 
Northampton, then in London, and finally at Mile End, 
and joined the church of Dr. Guyse, in New Broad 
Street. He was sent to preach at Royston and St. 
Neots, but in 1758 accepted a call as pastor in succes- 
sion to Dr. Guyse, at New Broad Street, and for nearly 
forty vears continued the pastor of that important 
church. He lived in a constantly prepared state for 
death, even in full health, and in that spirit died, Feb. 
22, 1800. He published, The Scripture Doctrine of Sin 
and Grace Considered in Twenty-five Discourses (1772), 
which reached a second edition, and a Funeral Sermon 
for his daughter Elizabeth (1774). See Wilson, Dis- 
senting Churches, ii, 243. 


Stahl, Friepricn JULIUS, a famous jurist of Ger- 
many, was born at Munich, of Jewish parentage, Jan. 
16, 1802. At the age of seventeen he embraced Chris- 
tianity, and though he was entitled at that time to a 
professorship at the gymnasium, he betook himself to 
the study of jurisprudence, and was in 1829 made doc- 
tor of law. In 1827 Stahl commenced his academical 
career at Munich, was called in 1832 to Erlangen, and 
in 1840 to Berlin. Here he gathered crowded audiences, 
not only of juridical students, but at times, also, of edu- 
cated people in general, as, fur instance, in 1850, when 
he lectured on The Present Party Position tn Church 
and State (which lectures were published after his 
death, Berlin, 1863). He also held the highest posi- 
tions in the state government of the Church, and took 
a very active part in Prussian politics, His brilliant 
parliamentary talent soon made him one of the must 
prominent leaders of the conservative party, both in 
political and ecclesiastical affairs. Democracy and free- 
thinking he understood, and was not afraid of; but he 
hated liberalism and rationalism. The former is rev- 
olution, he said; but the latter is dissolution. Stahl 
died Aug. 10, 1861. In his Philosophie des Rechts 
(1830-37; 3d ed. 1854) he tried to show that philoso- 
phy is not the last end of God, but that God is the 
last end of philosophy. He called science to “ repen- 
tance,” and thus caused a great stir both among jurists 
and philosophers. To understand Stanl's greatness 
and influence one must study his Kirchenrerfussung 
nach Lehre und Recht der Protestanten (2d ed. Erlangen, 
1862): — Ueber Kirchenzucht (Berlin, 1845):— Der 
christliche Staut und sein Verhdliniss zu Deismus und 
Judenthum (1847) :—Wus ist Revolution? (1852) :—Der 
Protestantismus als politisches Princip (4th ed. 1858): 
— Die katholischen Widerlegungen (1854) :— Ueber christ- 
licke Toleranz (1855) :— Wider Bunsen (3d ed. 1856) :— 
Die lutherische Kirche und die Union (1860). Stahl 
was very intimately connected with professor Heng- 
stenberg, and, like the latter, an able advocate of high 
Latheran orthodoxy. See Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
& v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 
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and especially Schwarz, Zur Geschichte der neuesten The- 
ologie (4th ed. Leipsic, 1869), p. 240 sq. (B. P.) 


Stamp, Witiiam Woop, D.D., a Wesleyan Meth- 
odist divine, was born at Bradford, Yurkshire, England, 
May 23, 1801, and educated at Woodhouse Grove School. 
He was converted in early manhood, during his resi- 
dence in London as a medical student, entered the min- 
istry in 1823, was governor of Richmond Theoloyical 
Institution from 1846 to 1848. chairman of important 
districts, president of the Conference in 1860, became 
supernumerary in 1873, and died at Waterloo, Liver- 
pool, Jan. 1, 1877. Dr. Stamp had studied the history 
and polity of Methodism with thoroughness and dis- 
crimination, and in its welfare he took persistent inter- 
est. During his long tenure of office as chairman he 
won the contidence, esteem, and admiration of ministers 
and laymen, by his intelligence, firmness, and urbanity. 
During the closing years of his life, his experience and 
judgment made his services in settling questions of 
discipline in much request. His fidelity as a friend 
and counsellor was unfailing. He was the author of, 
Memoir of Rev. John Crosse, M.A., Vicar of Bradford, 
Yorkshire ( Lond. 1844, 8vo ): — Domestic Worship: a 
Sermon (ibid. 1846, 8vo) :— Historical Notices of Wesley- 
an Methodism tn Bradford and Vicinity (without date, 
12mo) :— The Orphan House of Wesley, with Notices of 
Early Methodism in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and tts Vicin- 
ify (1863, 8vo). For some years, and until the issue for 
1878, he was editor of the (Lond.) Wesleyan Methodist 
Connectional Record und Year-book. See Minutes of 
the British Conference, 1877, p.24; Wesleyan Methodist 
Connectional Record and Year-book, 1878, p. 1386; Os- 
borne, Wesleyan Bibliography, p. 177. 


Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent Anglican divine, son of bishop Edward Stan- 
ley, and nephew of the first baron Stanley of Alderley, 
was born at Alderley, Cheshire, Dec. 13, 1815. At the 
age of fourteen years he entered the Rugby School, and 
remained there five years, During this time he was a 
favorite student and enjoyed the especial friendship of 
Dr. Arnold —a fact which may, without doubt, be as- 
sumed to have had close connection with the broadness 
and liberality of his thought and doctrines as a church- 
man. In 1884, having won a scholarship in Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, young Stanley there entered upon a career 
that formed a titting continuation of his brilliant student- 
life at Rugby. He won, in 1837, the Newdigate prize 
for his English poem, T'he Gypsies, the Ireland scholar- 
ship, gained the first class in classics, and became a 
fellow of University College. Two years later he re- 
ceived the Latin essay prize, and in 1840 the English 
essay prize anıl theological prizes. After his graduation, 
in 1838, he became for twelve years a tutor in University 
Coliege. On taking orders in the Church of England 
he naturally affiliated himself with the “ Broad Church” 
party, although the opposite sentiment prevailed at Ox- 
ford. In 1851 and 1852 he was secretary to the Uni- 
versity Commission, and in 1858 became regius pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Oxford and canon of 
Christ Church College. In 1872 he was a second time 
chosen select. preacher to the University, and on March 
31, 1875, was installed Jord rector of the University 
of St. Andrew's, Early attracting attention as a pul- 
pit orator, he was made, in 1854, chaplain to prince 
Albert; in 1857 to Dr. Tait, bishop of London, and to 
the queen and prince of Wales in 1862. From 1851 
to 1858 he was canon of Canterbury Cathedral. He 
declined the archbishopric of Dublin in 1863, and 
early in the following year was made dean of West- 
minster, a position which he occupied until his death, 
July 18, 1881. In 1852 and 1853 he made an exten- 
sive tour in the East, visiting Egypt, Arabia, and Pal- 
estine, and gathering there material for his work on 
those countries, In 1862 he again visited the East in 
company with the prince of Wales. In 1878 he visited 


a@v.; Groen van Prinsterer, Ter Nagedachtenis van Stahl, | America in search of health and rest, and was greeted 
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everywhere not only with the respect his genius com- 
manded, but with warm personal friendship. During 
his stay he addressed the students of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, and preached at Trinity 
and Grace churches. He also met a number of prom- 
inent Baptist preachers, and was given receptions by 
the Methodist Episcopal clergy and the Century Club. 
After his college poems and essays dean Stanley's first 
literary venture was the biography of his former master, 
Dr. Arnold, in 1846. In the following year he published 
a volume of Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age. 
He edited, in 1851, a volume of his father’s addresses 
and pastoral charges, adding thereto an affectionate 
memoir. A series of his lectures delivered to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was published in 1854, and 
was followed the next year by T'he Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, with Notes and Dissertations :— Iis- 
torical Memorials of Cunterbury, and a number of ser- 
mons. His well-known work on Sinai and Palestine 
was issued, with some minor volumes, in 1856 :— Lect- 
ures on the History of the Eastern Church (1861) :— 
Lectures on the Jewish Church (1862-76) :—Sermons 
Preached before the Prince of Wales during his Tour 
tn the East, with Descriptions of Places Visited (1863) : 
— }listorical Memorials of Westminster Abbey (1867) : 
—-Lectures on the Church of Scotlund (1872). During 
these years he was the author, also, of numerous other 
volumes of essaya, sermons, lectures, and disputations, 
He was a voluminous contributor to various reviews 
and periodicals, and furnished a valuable series of 
Biblical biographies to Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible, His sermon delivered at the funeral of 
Sir Charles Lyell in Westminster Abbey, Feb. 27, 1875, 
and since published, was notable for its hearty recogni- 
tion of the services of that eminent geologist in having, 
as he believed, scientifically established the facts in re- 
gard to the creation of the earth and the human race. 
His latest literary work was performed as a member of 
the association for the revision of the Bible. 


Stanley, James, D.D., brother of Thomas, earl 
of Derby, a native of Lancashire, England, was preb- 
end of London in 1458, of York in 1460, of Durham in 
1479, archdeacon of Richmond in 1500, precentor of Sal- 
isbury in 1505, and preferred bishop of Ely by Henry 
VII in 1506. He never resided at his own cathedral, 
but in the summer with his brother, the earl, and in 
the winter at his manor at Somersham, Huntingdon- 
shire. He died March 22,1515. See Fuller, Worthies 
of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 195. 

Stark, Curistian Lupwic WILHELM, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 28, 1790, at 
Jena, where he also pursued his theological studies, In 
1815 he commenced his academical career there, was in 
1817 professor, and was drowned in the Saale, July 1, 
1818, Ele published, De Notione, quam Jesus Verbo tpya 
Tribuertt (Jena, 1813):—Puraphrasis in Krangelit Jo- 
hannis xiti-rvtt (1814) :— Beiträge zur Verrolitomm- 
nung der Ilermeneutik, insbesondere der des Neuen Testa- 
ments (1818). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit, i, 
107, 249, 395. (B. P.) 


Staudt, Jouannes HerxricH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, who died at Kornthal, Nov. 11, 188, 
is the author of, Predigtsammlungen ( Stutgard, 1852, 
1853, 1860) :— F'ingerzeige in den Inhalt und Zusammen- 
hang der heiligen Schrift (20 ed. 1859) :— Erklärung des 
wtiriembergischen Konfirmationsbiichleins (1853). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Steadman, W., D.D., an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Eardisland in 1764. He was early con- 
verted, and baptized in April, 1784. Three years after- 
wards he preached his first sermon, and was admitted 
Aug. 20, 1788, into Bristol Academy. He was ordained, 
Nov. 2, 1789, pastor in Broughton, Hampshire; in 1804 
he became the assistant of Rev. Isaiah Birt, in Devon- 
port; in 1806 pastor of a colony from that Church; and 
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in 1808 removed to Horton, near Bradford, where for 
more than thirty years he was president and theologi- 
cal tutor in the Baptist College, as well as pastor. He 
died at his residence, Ashfield Place, near Bradford, 
April 12, 1837. See (Lond.) Baptist Magazine, 1837, 
p. 229. (J.C. S.) 

Steane, Epwarp, D.D., an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Oxford, March 23, 1798. He studied 
privately at Oxford; in 1819 entered the academy at 
Bristol; and in 1821 went to Edinburgh to prosecute his 
studies still further. While at Oxford and Edinburgh 
his services were much in demand as a preacher. In 
1823 he entered upon his first and only pastorate at 
Camberwell. Failing health and the death of his wife 
induced his retirement from the pastoral office in 1862, 
He removed to New House Park, near Rickmansworth, 
where he died, May 8,1882. Dr. Steane was active and 
efficient in all the denominational enterprises, and instru- 
mental in the organization of the Evangelical Alliance. 
He was one of the editors of the New Baptist Miscel- 
lany, and for some years editor of Evangelical Chris- 
tendum, He published, besides numerous sermons, a 
volume entitled The Doctrine of Christ, as Developed 
by the Apostles, etc. (1872). See (Lond.) Baptist Hand- 
book, 1883, p. 276. 

Stearns, Suvupaet, a noted Baptist minister, was 
born in Boston, Mass, Jan. 28, 1706. He was converted 
under the preaching of Whitefield about 1740, and be- 
came connected with the Separatists in 1745. In 1751 
he embraced the views of the Baptists, was immersed 
at Tolland, Conn., and on May 20, was ordained for the 
ministry. He labored in New England for two or 
three years, and then went South and preached fur 
some time, first in the counties of Berkeley and Hamp- 
shire, Va., and theu in Guilford County, N. C., where 
he made his permanent settlement. He died Nov. 20, 
1771. His character was indisputably good as a man, 
as a Christian, and as a preacher. See Sprague, 4snuls 
of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 60. 

Steck, Daniet, D.D., a Lutheran minister, was 
born near Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa., Nov. 18, 
1819. After pursuing a partial course in the college 
at Gettysburg, he graduated from the theological sem- 
inary; in 1846 was licensed; and in 1847 began preach- 
ing in English in the German Church at Pottsville, from 
which grew, in about one vear, an English Lutheran 
Church. In 1858 he was called to St. John’s Church, in 
Lancaster; and in 1862 became pastor of the Main Street 
Church, Dayton, O., remaining a little more than two 
years, Subsequently he organized St. John’s Church, 
and became connected with the English Synod of Ohio. 
The congregation in Pottsville recalled him in 1868, 
and he served them the second time nearly two years. 
From 1870 to 1875 he preached in Middletown, Md, 
and then became pastor of St. James’s Church, Getty 
burg, Pa. He died there, June 10,1881. See Lutheran 
Observer, July 1, 1881. 

Stedman, James Owey, D.D.,a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Fayetteville, N. C., Oct. 31,1811. He 
graduated from the University of North Carolina in 
1832, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1836. 
He was licensed the same year, and became stated sap- 
ply of the First Church of Baltimore, Md. After this 
he labored as a missionary in Waynesboro, N. C., for a 
time, and was ordained pastor of the church in Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., in 1887. In 1845 he became stated sup- 
ply of the church in Wilmington, N. C~, but in 1851, his 
wife's health failing, he removed to Philadelphia, Pa. 
During 1852 and 1853 he supplied the First Church 
of Chester. He was next called to the First Presby- 
terian Church of Memphis, Tenn., in 1854; and in 1868 
organized the Alabama Street Church, in the same 
city, which he served until 1880, when failing health 
obliged him to retire from active work. He died in 
Memphis, April 28, 1882. See Necrol. Report of Prince 
ton Theol. Sem. 1883, p. 83. 
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Steele, John Lawrence, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was residing, in 1872, in Ottawa, 
Ill, where he became the rector of Christ Church. In 
1874 he removed to Key West, Fla., as rector of St. 
Paul's Church, and continued there until his death, Oct. 
13, 1878, at the age of thirty-six years. See Prot. 
Episc. Almanac, 1879, p. 170. 

Steele, William, LL.D., a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, was born and educated in Scotland, and began his 
ministry at Dyserf, in Ayrshire, where he preached for 
some years. He came to London in 1751, and became 
pastor at Founder's Hall. His health soon gave way, 
and he died before he had been a year in the metropo- 
lis, yet he was so much esteemed that the Church col- 
lected two hundred and fifty pounds for the benefit of 
his wife and children. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, 
ii, 497. 

Steere, Epwarp, LL.D., an English missionary 
prelate, was born in London in 1828. He graduated 
from the university of that city in 1847; was curate of 
Kingskerswell, Devonshire, from 1856 to 1858; next of 
Skegness, Lincolnshire; chaplain to bishop Tozer, in 
Central Africa, from 1862 to 1868; resigned his rector- 
ship at Little Stepping, Lincolnshire, in 1872; was con- 
secrated bishop of Central Africa at Westminster Abbey 
in 1874, and died at Zanzibar, Aug. 28, 1888. Besides 
being lawyer, preacher, and metaphysician, he was 
printer, master carpenter, and physician. He was the 
author of A Sketch of Persecutions under the Roman 
Emperors, and prepared an edition of Bishop Butler's 
Works, A Ilistory of the Bible and Prayer-book, and 
hymns and stories in the Shambella and Swabili lan- 
guages. 

Steffens, Herxrici, a German philosopher, was 
born at Stavanger, Norway, May 2,1773. He was pro- 
fessor of natural sciences at Breslau and Berlin, but in 
1831 he renounced his pantheistic errors, and published 
Wie ich wieder Lutheraner wurde, und was mir das 
Lutherthum ist. In the same year he pnblished Die 
Jalsche Theologie und der wahre, Glaube, which was 
directed against the union of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches, as inaugurated by king Frederick 
William III of Prussia. Steffens’s main work is Christ- 
liche Religionsphilosophie (Breslau, 1839, 2 vols.). He 
died in 1845. See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 

ences Religieuses, 8. v.; Steffens, Wus ich erlebte (Bres- 
lau, 1840, 10 vola.). 

Steld, Sepuccurat. These monumental slabs were 
generally placed at the bottom of the principal chamber 
of the tombs of the old dynasties of Egypt. They are 
square, and often of colossal proportions, with large 
hieroglyphics, sometimes in bas-relief, and spaced out. 
The representations are the facade of a building or 
tomb. At the time of the sixth dynasty they still have 
a degree of archaism. From the earliest period till the 
twelfth dynasty these tablets are dedicated to Anup, ur 
Anubis, not Osiris, whose name is rarely found. Anubis 
is invoked as the god who presided over the funercal 
chapel and the embalming of the dead. The formula 

of dedication is short and elliptical, the usual expression 
“to give” is omitted, as also that of the gift; the name 
of Osiris is not found before that of the deceased, or the 
expression “justified” after the name. In the formula 
at this time a kind of abridgment of the calendar is 
often introduced, as a mention of the festivals of the 
beginning of the year, the new year, Thoth, that of the 
greater and lesser heat, the monthly and half-monthly. 
The numerous titles of the offices held by the deceased 
are given in detail. The tablets continued rude till the 
time of the eleventh dynasty, when the mention of the 
festival of the heliacal rising of Sothis, or the dog-star, is 
added. Under the twelfth dynasty the tablets change 
in shape and texts; moet of them being rounded at the 
top, and forming the kutu of the texts. The upper part 
of the tablet has often the winged disk, the //ut or Teb- 
hut. The dates of the years of the monarchs under 
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whom the deceased was buried appear. The scenes 
represented are the acts of sepulchral homage or ances- 
tral worship made by the children or other relatives of 
the dead to himself and his wife, the tables before them 
being loaded with offerings, among which appear the 
head and haunch of a calf, and other joints of the same 
animal, ducks or geese, circular or oval loaves or cakes 
of bread, gourds, onions, and papyrus or lotus flowers, 
while jars of wine or beer of conical shape are seen placed 
under the tables. The name of the god Anubis, which 
is so prominent in the tablets of Memphis, either disap- 
pears or becomes secondary to that of Osiris, and the 
dedication often contains the names of other deities, as 
the frog-headed goddess Haka, the ram-headed god 
Khuum, and others; but no god is represented on the 
tablets. The texts themselves also differ, as, in addition 
to the expressions of the fourth dynasty, the verb “to 
give,” omitted at that time, as also the subject of the 
gift, is introduced into the text, the deceased is called 
“justified,” but the name of Osiris does not precede his. 
His merits are often tuld in a verbose style, to which are 
sometimes added the public works in which he was en- 
gaged. The contents of these texts often contain curious 
historical and other information, throwing much light 
on the mythology and ethics of the Egyptians. Under 
the eighteenth dynasty the tablets changed again, and 
the scenes of ancestral or sepulchral worship became 
subordinate. The principal scene of the tablet, placed 
at the upper part, represents the deceased, sometimes 
attended by his wife, sister, son, or other member of the 
family, standing or kneeling in adoration to the solar 
boat, or deities, or Osiris, accompanied by Isis, Nephthys, 
Anubis, Horus, and other deities who presided over em- 
balming and the future state, before whom is placed a 
table of altar offerings. A second division generally 
has the scenes of family worship, while in the accom- 
panying text the adorations to the deities occupy the 
most important portion; and the merits of the de- 
ceased, or his public works, are only slightly men- 
tioned. At the time of the nineteenth dynasty the 
name of Osiris appears first placed before the name of 
the deceased, while the title of “justified,” or makkem, 
always follows. These tablets were in general use dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, became 
rarer under the twentieth, exceedingly rare at the pe- 
riod of the twenty-sixth dynasty, and dia@ppear after 
that time. They reappear, however, again under the 
Ptolemies, and besides the usual formula of dedication, 
often contain interesting notices relative to the func- 
tions and offices discharged by the deceased, and fam- 
ily details. ‘They are at this period often accompanied 
by inscriptions in the cursive handwriting, the so- 
called Demotic, or Enchorial. Under the Romans the 
art and the inscriptions of the tablets again changed. 
The subjects are in bas-relief, and the deities represent- 
ed in the hybrid types prevalent at the epoch. The 
inscriptions are in Greek, and follow the usual formulas 
used at that period; the older dedications to the gods 
being omitted, only the name of the deceased and date 
of his death being retained, a valedictory address being 
substituted. The Coptic sepulchral tablets, made after 
the introduction of Christianity into Egypt and at a late 
period, and those in Cufic, the tombstones of the Moham- 
medan conquerors of Egypt, follow also the forms of 
their respective nationalities, all trace of the old repre- 
sentations and formulas having been obliterated or su- 
perseded. See Birch, Guide to the British Museum 
(Vestibule). 

Stem, Natnay, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Chester County, Pa. While young 
he entered upon a mercantile life in Philadelphia; but, 
his attention having been called to the ministry, he en- 
tered the Alexandria Theological Seminary in 1824, 
On account of ill-health he left the seminary, and sub- 
sequently attended Kenyon College, O.; afterwards re- 
moved to Worthington, and pursued his studies under 
bishop Chase, by whom he was admitted to the diaco- 
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nate in 1828 and to the eldership in 1829. His first 
parochial charge was in Delaware, O., where he labored 
several years; then accepted an invitation to St. Ste- 
phen's, Harrisburg, Pa.; in 1838 he was called to St. 
John’s, Norristown, a parish which he served until his 
death, Nov. 1, 1834, at the age of fifty-four years. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1860, p. 179. 

Stemler, Jonass Cunisriax, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Oct. 12, 1701. He studied 
at Leipsic, was in 1728 rector at Sangerhausen, in 1730 
at Naumburg, in 1739 superintendent at Torgau, in 1741 
doctor of theology, in 1751 professor at Leipsic, and died 
March 29,1778 He published, De Critice Profane in 
Sacris Usu (Leipsic, 1727) :—Conciliatio Pauli et Petri 
ad Rom, xiii, 2 et Petr. ti, 13 (eod.) :— De Emphasi Vocis 
avalwrupeiy ad 2 Tim. i, 6 (1729): — Nathuneælis de 
Christo Confessio (1755), etc. See Düring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) 

Stephen, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the Isles 
in 1253, and in the same year confirmed to the monas- 
tery of Paisley all the churches and lands they held 
within his diocese. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 300. | 

Stephen, WiLuia{, a Scotch prelate, was divinity | 
reader in the University of St. Andrews, and was ad- | 

| 


vanced to the see of Dunblane about 1422. He proba- 
bly died in 1429. See Keith, Scottish Bishopa, p. 177. 

Stern, Henry Aaros, D. D. a minister of the Church 
of England, was born April 11, 1820, at Unterreichen- , 
bach, Hesse-Cassel, of Jewish parentage. In 1840 he 
embraced Christianity in London, England, and in 1844 
the London Jews’ Society sent him as a missionary to 
Bagdad, to labor there among the Jews, At Jerusalem, 
where he stopped on the journey, he was admitted into 
deacon’s orders by the late bishop Alexander, the first 
Protestant bishop in the Holy City. In 1849 Stern left 
his station for England, and was admitted into priest’s 
orders by the bishop of London. In 1850 be returned 
to Bagdad, a few years afterwards was removed to | 
Constantinople, and from this centre he undertook mis- 
sionary Journeys to Asia Minor, Arabia Felix, and the | 
Crimea. At the request of the London committee, he 
then proceeded in 1859 to Abyssinia, for the purpose 
of making known the gospel among the Falasha Jews. 
For eighteen months he labored there, when he was in- 
vited to visit England with a view of setting before his 
society the importance of laboring in Abyssinia, lu 
1862 Stern started on his second journey to that country. 
The events of that journey were eventually to form no 
unimportant episode in the history of England. The 
semi-barbarous king of Abvssinia had endeavored in 
vain to open diplomatic relations with England, The 
infuriated king imprisoned the helpless missionary who 
came to pay his respects. The other Europeans, in- 
cluding the British consul, shared in Mr. Stern's suffer- 
ings and imprisonment. This happened in October, 
1863, and not till April 11, 1868, were the prisoners de- 
livered. Having recovered from his many sufferings, 
Stern accepted in 1870 the charge of the Home Mission 
in London. He died May 13, 1885. (B. P.) 

Steuber, JoHANN ENGELHARD, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born March 16, 1693, at Marburg. 
In 1716 he commenced his academical career at Jena, 
was in 1721 professor at Rinteln, and died Dec. 6, 1747. 
He published, De Primogenttis, etc. (Marburg, 1711) :— 
De Anno Jobeleo (Rinteln, 1721) :— De Ligutione Festi- 
vorum ad Cornua Alaris (1723):— De Signo Filii 
Hominis ad Matt. xxiv, 80 (eod.):—De Mutuo Psalmo- 
rum Nexu (1736):— De Philosophia Platonico-Pytha- 
gorea (1744). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, s. v.; Fürst, Bild, Jud. s. v.; Jocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Stevens, Jous, D.D., a Baptist minister and edu- 
cator, was born at Townsend, Mass., June 6, 1798. He | 
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and in 1823 was baptized and united with the First 
Church in Salem, Mass. From 1825 to 1828 he was a 
tutor in Middlebury College, and then, for three years, 
classical teacher in South Reading (now Wakefield) 
Academy. From 1831 to 1838 he was editor of the Ohio 
Baptist Weekly Journal, and was then chosen professor of 
moral and intellectual philosophy in Granville College 
(now Denison University), a position which he occupied 
till 1843, when he accepted an appointment from the Mis- 
sionary Union as district secretary fur the states of Ohio 
and Indiana, and held this important office twelve years 
In 1844 he was ordained in Cincinnati. In all educa- 
tional matters affecting the welfare of the denomination 
he took great interest. For several years he was secre- 
tary of the Western Baptist Education Society ; and was 
one of the early and warm friends of the theological 
institution established at Covington, Ky., and of the in- 
stitution established at Fairmount, near Cincinnati. 
He was appointed professor of Greek and Latin in Den- 
ison University in 1859, and when a division was made 
in the twodepartments, he retained the chair of Latin un- 
til 1875; upon his resignation he was continued “ emeri- 
tus” professor. He died in Granville, O., April 30, 1877. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1103. (J. C. S.) 
Stevenson, Anprew, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Strabane, Ireland, in 1810. He 
came to America when a voung man, and after pasing 
through a literary and theological course, was ordained 
pastor of the Second Reformed Presbyterian Church ia 
New York city. ife remained pastor of this church 
until his health failed, and on his resignation was 
continued senior pastor until bis death, June 29, 1881. 


| (W. P.S.) 


Stewart, Abel T. D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) 
minister, was born at Somerville, N. J., Aug. 4, 1822. 
He graduated frum Rutgers College in 1843, from the 
New Brunswick Seminary in 1846; and in the same yest 
was licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick. was 
pastor at Greenville from 1846 to 1850, and at Green- 
ville and Bronxville from 1850 to 1832; First Church, 
Tarrytown, from 1852 to 1866, Holland, Mich., from 
1866 to 1878, and died May 24, 1478, at Watkins, N. Y. 
See Corwin, Munual uf the Ref. Church in America (34 
ed.), p. 468. 

Stewart, Alexander, a Scotch prelate, was first 
prior of Whitern and then abbot of Inchaffray. He 
was made bishop of Moray in 1527, and remained antil 
1538. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 149. 


Stewart, Andrew (1), a Scotch prelate, was sub- 
dean of Glasgow in 1456, and soon after rector of Monk- 
land. In 1477 he was provost of Lincluden. He was 
elected dean of the faculty in the University of Glas- 
gow, and was made bishop of Moray in 1482. He still 
held that office in 1492, and died in 1501. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 146. 


Stewart, Andrew (2), a Scotch prelate, was 
made bishop of Caithness in 1490. He died June 17, 
1518. See Keith, Scottish Bishups, p. 214. 


Stewart, //on. Charles James, D.D., a Cans- 
dian prelate, was born April 13, 1775. He was edu- 
cated at All-Souls’ College, Oxford, England, of which 
he became a fellow; ordained, and presented to the 
rectory of Orton Longueville, Huntingdonshire, and io 
1807 proceeded to Canada as a missionary. He first 
settled at St. Armand, thence removed to Halley, and 
on Jan. 1, 1826, was consecrated bishop uf Quebec. He 
died July 13, 1837. Bishop Stewart was pre-eminently 
a good man, and a faithful and successful worker in his 
adopted field of labor, See The Church of England 
Magazine, July, 1838, p. 35. 

Stewart, Charles Samuel, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born at Flemington, N. J. Oct 





graduated from Middlebury College, Vt., in 1821, had | 16,1798. He graduated from New Jersey College in 
charge of the Montpelier Academy for one year, then 1815, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1819; 
entered Andover Theological Seminary, was couverted, , was ordained Aug. 14, 1821; served as a mimionary (0 
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the Sandwich Islands from 1822 to 1825, became chap- 
lain in the United States navy in 1828, made his last 
cruise in 1862, and died at Cooperstown, N. Y., Dec. 14, 
1870. He edited the United States Nacal Magazine in 
1836 and 1837, and published several interesting books 


of voyages and observations, for which see Allibone, 


Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Stewart, David, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of the see of Moray in 1462, and continued there until 
his death in 1477. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 144. 

Stewart, Edward, a Scotch prelate, was bishop 
of Orkney about 1511. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 223. 

Stewart, James (1), a Scotch prelate, was dean 
of the see of Moray and lord-treasurer afterwards, in 
1453, and in 1459 was advanced to the bishopric. He 
died in 1462. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 144. 

Ctewart, James (2), a Scotch prelate, was elected 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews in 1497, and in 1508 
was both bishop and chancellor, This prelate also held 
the monastery of Arbroath. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 32. 

Stewart, Robert (1), a Scotch prelate, was 
elected bishop of the see of Caithness in 1542. He 
never was in priest's orders, He had the title of bishop 
in September, 1583, and died at St. Andrews, March 29, 
1586. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 215. 

Stewart, Robert (2), a veteran missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board, was born in Kentucky in May, 
1798. Ile was licensed to preach and ordained for mis- 
sionary work in southern Ilinois, where he spent a 
long, laborious, and successful ministry, preaching to 
the very last of his life. He organized many churches 
in that destitute region, which he supplied with preach- 
ing, and multitudes, through his instrumentality, were 
brought into the fold of Christ. After an active ser- 
vice of over fifty years, he died, in Troy, Madison Co., 
IL, July 11, 1881. See Presbyterian Monthly Record, 
Sept. 1881. (W. P. S.) 


Steward, Thomas, a Scotch prelate, was arch- 
deacon of St. Andrews, and was elected bishop of the 
same in 1401, but declined. He probably died about 
1414. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 27. 


Stewart, William, a Scotch prelate, was born 
in Glasgow about 1479. He was doctor of laws and 
afterwards minister of Lochmaben, then rector of Ayr, 
and a prebendary of Glasgow. In 1527 he was pre- 
ferred to the deanery of Glasgow, and in 1528 sat in 
parliament. In 153Q he was made lord-treasurer and 
provost of Lincluden, and was elected bishop of Aberdeen 
in 1532. After seven years he resigned the treasury. He 
died about 1545. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 121. 


Stichart, Franz OTTO, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Werdan, Saxony, in 1810, and 
died at Dresden in 1883. He published, Die Lehre vom 
Beistande des heiligen Geistes zur Besserung ( Leipsic, 
1835) :—Jubelchrontk der dritten kirchlichen Säcular feier 
der Etnfuhrung der Reformation in Sachsen (1841) :— 
De Reditu Christi ad Judicium Solenne (eod.) :— Paulus 
Odontius ans Werdau (1843) :— Dr. Martin Luther's Tod 
(1846) :—Kirchenpforte oder Belehrung tiber die heiligen 
Tauge, Orte und Gebräuche der Christen (2d ed. 1859) :— 
Die kirchliche Legende über die heiligen A postel (1861) :— 
Erasmus von Rotlerdam, seine Stellung zur Kirche und 
den kirchlichen B seiner Zeit (1870). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. T'heol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Sticht, Jonan! CHRISTOPH, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, who died at Altona, Jan. 12, 1772, is the 
author of, De urbe Hunochia Geneseos tv, 17, etc. (Jena, 
1727) :— Super Dictis Genes. vi, 6, Luc. tt, 12, ete. (1757): 
—De Keri et Kethibh (1760):—De Economo Luc. zvi, 
1-9 (1762) :— De Colloquio Dei cum Caino, etc. (1766) : 
—De Colloquio Dei cum Satana Hiobi ìi, 5-11 (1767). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, a. v. ; 
Furst, Bibl, Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 
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Stiebritz, Jonann FRIEDRICH, a Lutheran thee 
ologian of Germany, was born at Halle, Aug. 7, 1707. 
He studied there and at Jena, commenced his academi- 
cal career at Giessen in 1731, was professor at Halle 
in 1738, and died Dec. 12, 1772. Stiebritz published, 
De Accommodatione Scriptura, etc. ( Halle, 1727) :— 
Nova Loci 1 Cor. xv, 28 Explicatio (1781) :—De Pro- 
pheta a Leone Necato, 1 Reg. xiii, etc. (1788):—De Deo 
Medico (1736) :—De Platonismo, Coloss. ti, 9 (eod.) :-— 
De Sacerdotibus Vitio Corporis Laborantibus, ad Levit, 
rxi, 21-23 (1752):— De Vero Sensu Hosew zi, 1 in 
Matt. ii, 15 (1753) :— Betrachtungen über Gegenstände 
der Schrift und der Religion (1769), etc. See Döring, 
Die gelehrien Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. s. v. (B. P.) 

Stinson, Joser, D.D., a Weslevan minister, was 
born at Castle Donington, Leicestershire, England. He 
was converted at Gainsborough when about twenty vears 
of age, received into the ministry in 1823, and appoint- 
ed to eastern Canada. From 1829 to 1882 he labored 
on the Gibraltar mission, leaving the Church there in 
much prosperity. In 1833 he resumed his work in 
Canada, spending three years in Kingston and five in 
Toronto, being general superintendent of missions and 
president of the Canadian Conference in 1838, In 1842 
he for the first time received an appointment to a cir- 
cuit in England (Sevenoaks), and after laboring in Shef- 
field, Leeds, London, Bradford, and Manchester, he again 
left for Canada. In 1858 he was again elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Conference, and he spared no la- 
bor to meet the demands upon his time and talents. 
There was a genial warmth and suavity in his spirit 
and manners; he had a well-cultivated mind and a fine 
taste. He died in Toronto, Aug. 26, 1862, in his sixty- 
first year. See Minutes of the British Conference, 1867, 
p. 18; Minutes of Canadian Conferences, 1868; Carroll, 
Case and His Contemporaries, index, vol. v. 

Stip, GERHARD CHRYNO HERMANN, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born May 4, 1809, at Nor- 
den, East Frisia. He studied at Göttingen and Bonn, 
and was for a time preacher to a country congregation. 
He then travelled through Switzerland, and settled for 
a time at Berne, where he became acquainted with 
Schneckenburger. In 1841 he lived in London, in the 
house of Bunsen, whose sons he instructed. Having 
returned to Germany, he settled at Alexandrowka, near 
Potsdam, and died June 21, 1882. Stip belongs to the 
most prominent hymnologists of the 19th century, and 
published, Beleuchtung der Gesangbuchsbesserung (Gotha, 
1842, 2 vols.) :— Hymnologische Reisebriefe (1858, 2 
vols.) : — Kirchenfried und Kirchenlied (eod.) : — Das 
evangelische Kirchenlied und die confessionelle Brand- 
Suckel (1854) :—Unverfalschter Liedersegen (1851) :— 
Das Kleinod der evangelischen Religionsfreiheit : Erhalt’ 
uns Herr bet deinem Wort (1855), etc. See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 

Stockton, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Washington, Pa., Nov. 18, 1808. He 
graduated from Washington College in 1820, and was 
for two years teacher of Latin in that institution; pros- 
ecuted his theological studies under Rev. Drs. Wylie 
and Anderson, and spent one year (1825-26) in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; was ordained pastor of the 
Cross Creek Church in 1827, and remained in this 
charge until 1877, when he was released from respon- 
sible duties, with the title of pastor emeritus, During 
the fifty years of his pastorate, fifteen hundred and 
forty-five members were added to the Church, more 
than forty ministers of the Gospel were raised up, and 
one hundred elders were ordained. One year after his 
settlement he founded a classical school, which was a 
means of great usefulness to the surrounding country. 
He died at Cross Creek, May 5, 1882. See Necrol. Re- 
port of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1883, p. 20. (W. P.S.) 


Stockton, William S, one of the founders of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, an editor and con- 
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etant contributor to ite press, was born at Burlington, 
N. J., April 8, 1785. From a youth he developed a 
taste for good reading that never left him. In 1820 
his first book was published, entitled Truth Versus a 
Wesleyan Methodist. In 1821 he published Seven 
Nights, aimed against the use of ardent spirits as a 
beverage. He became identified with the periodical 
known as The Wesleyan Repository, and was one of the 
first to agitate with his pen the subject of lay repre- 
sentation. He assisted in the publication of the first 
American edition of Wesley's worka, wrote the article 
on the “ Methodist Protestant Church” in Hay’s edition 
of Buck's Theological Dictionary, contributed to the 
secular press as an editorial writer, and also wrote for 
Methodist periodicals, One of his most important lit- 
erary undertakings was the publication of Whitehead’s 
Lives of John and Charles Wesley. He was a distin- 
guished philanthropist, and as such was well known in 
the city of Philadelphia. In 1860 he removed to Bur- 
lington, the place of his birth, and died there, Nov. 20 
of that year. See Colhouer, Founders of the M. P. 
Church, p. 48. 


Stoever, Martin Lutner, LL.D., a Lutheran ed- 
ucator, was born at Germantown, Pa., Feb. 17,1820. In 
1833 he entered the preparatory department of Penn- 
sylvania College at Gettysburg, and graduated from 
that institution in 1838. In the fall of that year he 
took charge of a school in Jefferson, Md. One year 
afterwards he became principal of the preparatory de- 
partment of Pennsylvania College, assisting also in the 
college proper. During the presidency of Dr. Krauth, 
professor Stoever lived in the college building, and act- 
ed as president pro tem. The last ten years of his life 
were more especially devoted to instruction in Latin. 
His literary labora were almost entirely confined to the 

Evangelical Quarterly Review, in every number of 
which, from its beginning in 1849, with the exception 
of two issues, one or more of his articles appeared. In 
1862 he became sole editor and proprietor of that peri- 
odical, During the civil war he was prominently con- 
nected with the United States Christian Commission. 
It was his original purpose to enter the Lutheran min- 
istry, but he was deterred by his hesitancy of speech. 
In many respects he was one of the most distinguished 
men in his Church. He died in Philadelphia, July 22, 
1870. See Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry, 1878, 
p. 252. 

Stohlman, Crartes F. E., D.D., a Lutheran min- 
ister, was born at Klein Bremen, kingdom of Hanover, 
Germany, Feb. 21, 1810. He studied at the gymna- 
sium of Buckeburg; was a student of theology at the 
University of Halle, under Dr. Tholuck; after his grad- 
uation came to America, in September, 1834, and, with 
his family, settled in Erie, Pa., taking charge of a small 
congregation. He began his career in New York city, 
Sept. 12, 1838, as pastor of St. Matthew's German Lu- 
theran Church, in Walker Street, a position which he 
held until his death, May 8, 1868. See Lutheran Ob- 
sercer, May 15, 1868. 


Stolz, AuBAN, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born Feb. 3, 1808, at Buhl, Baden. In 
1833 he was made a priest, was for some time vicar 
at Rothenfels, in 1841 teacher at the gymnasium in 
Bruchsal, in 1848 professor of pastoral theology at 
Freiburg, and died Oct. 16, 1883. Stolz's writings com- 
prise thirteen volumes (Freiburg, 1877 9q.). (B. P.) 

Stone, James R., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Westborough, Mass., in 1818, He removed to 
Providence, R. I., when a child, and united with the 
First Baptist Church in that city in 1833. After stud- 
ying two years in Brown University, he became prin- 
cipal of Washington Academy, in Wickford, and, in 
1839, was ordained pastor of the church in that place. 
A few vears afterwarda he became pastor of the Stew- 
art Street Church, in Providence; subsequently held 
pastorates in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
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Rhode Island. For two years he had charge of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Academy. In 1864 he was appoint- 
ed district secretary of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society for West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan. In 1869 he became pastor of the Church in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. For several years he was president of the 
Indiana Baptist State Convention. His last pastorate 
was in Lansing, Mich. He died Feb. 1, 1884. See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 111% (J. C. S.) 

Stone, John Seely, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
divine, was born at West Stockbridge, Mass, in 1795, 
He graduated from Union College in 1823; was or- 
dained deacon in 1826; began his ministry in Mary- 
land; was afterwards (1832-41) settled in New Haven, 
Conn., Boston, Mase., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Brookline, 
Mass.; was some years lecturer in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School; in 1869 became dean of the Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Mass., and died there, Jan. 
13, 1882. Besides numerous tracts, etc., he published, 
The Mysteries Opened (1844):—Life of Bishop Gris 
wold (eod.):—The Church Universal (1846; enlarged 
under the title The Living Temple, 1866) :—The Com 
trast (1853) :—Lsfe of Jumes Milnor (1848) :— Lectures 
on the Christian Sabbath (1867) :—The Christian Sac- 
raments (eod.). 

Stork, Turoruiuus, D.D., a Lutheran minister, 
son of Rev. Charles A. G. Stork, of Brunswick, Germany, 
was born near Salisbury, N.C., in August, 1814. He 
graduated from Pennsylvania College in 1835, and from 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 1837, in which 
year he was licensed to preach, and was immediately 
called to Grace Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va. In 
1841 he became pastor of St Matthew's Charch, Phila- 
delphia, where he labored nine veara, In 1842 he was 
one of the active promoters of the organization of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod. The large church, known 
as St. Mark’s, in Philadelphia, was organized by him in 
1850. Eight vears after he was called to the presidency 
of the new Lutheran College at Newberry, S.C. In 1860 
he became pastor of St. Mark's Church, in Baltimore, 
Md., where he labored until 1865, and then returned to 
Philadelphia and organized St. Andrew's Church, which 
was afterwanis merged in the Messiah Mission, since 
the Church of the Messiah. Impaired health compelled 
him to resign pastoral labor in 1873. He died in Phik 
adelphia, March 28, 1874. Dr. Stork was a scholar of 
fine literary taste, an elegant writer, and an eloquent 
preacher. At various times he was editor of the Home 
Journal, of the Lutheran Home Monthly, and joint edi- 
tor of the Lutheran Obeerrer; also author of, Luther 
at Home :—Luther and the Bible :—Luther’s Christmas 
Tree : —Children of the Ner Testament :— Home Scenes 
of the New Testament :—Jesus in the Temple :— After 
noon. <A volume of his Sermons was published after 
his death. See Pennsylvania College Year-book, 1882, 
p. 201. 

Stosch, Hberhard Heinrich Daniel, a Re- 
formed theologian of Germany, was born at Lieben- 
berg, Prussia, March 16, 1716, and studied at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. In 1788 he was assistant preacher at 
Jerichau, in 1744 at Soldin, in 1748 professor at Duis- 
burg, in 1749 at Frankfort, and died March 27, 1781, 
doctor of theology. He published, Commentatio His- 
tortco- Critica de Librorum Nori Testaments Canone 
(Frankfort, 1755):— De Ecclesia Divinam Hibliorum 
Inspirutionem Testante (1751) :— De Septem Domim 
Oculis Perlustranhbus Totam Terram ex Zachar. ie, 10 
(1751): — De Revelatione Divina Ante Mosen Scripto 
Consignata (17562): — Introductio in Theologiam Dog- 
maticam (1778):— Institutio Theologia Dogmuticæ (1779). 
See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutechlands, a v.; 
Fürst, Bibl, Jud. s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit.i, 
77, 292, 805, 394, 535. (B. P.) 

Stosch, Ferdinand, a brother of the foregoing, 


was bom Dec. 30, 1717, at Liebenberg. He studied at 
Frankfort, was in 1743 con-rector at Lingen, in 1761 
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professor at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin, 
in 1771 member of consistory and general superintend- 
ent at Detmold, and died Aug. 17, 1780. He wrote, 
De Nominibus Urbis Thyatire (Lingen, 1743): — De 
Angelo Ecclesia Thyatirena (eod.):— De Sepultura 
Jephio ad Jud. xii, 7 (1746) :—De Ecclesia Novi Testa- 
menti Prophetis non Indigente, ad Ephes. iti, 2, 8 (1748) : 

—De Septem Epistolarum A poculypticarum Ordine 
(1749) :—De Adamo, Principum Primo ad Psa. lxzzii, 
7 (1754) :—Compendium Archeologia Economicæ Novi 
Testamenti (Leipsic, 1769), etc. See Doring, Die ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, s v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud, 
8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 78,274. (B. P.) 


Stowell, WiLuramM Henry, D.D., an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born on the Isle of Man in 
1800. He entered secular business at an early age in 
Liverpool; was there persuaded to enter the ministry ; 
studied theology at Blackburn Academy, and settled 
as pastor at North Shields in 1821. In 1833 he was 
invited to the presidency of Rotherham Independent 
College, and the pastorate at Masborough, which offices 
he filled until his acceptance of the presidency of Ches- 
hunt College in 1850. He retired from public duty 
about a year and a half before his death, which took 
place at his residence at Bransbury, Jan. 2, 1858. Dr. 
Stowell’s scholarship was extensive and varied. He 
was well acquainted with history and ethics, good in 
the classics, and able in theology. He published, Zis- 
tory of the Puritans in England (1837) :—Memoir of 
Richard Winter Hamilton, D.D., LL.D. (1850) :—The 
Work of the Spirit (1858), and a volume of Sermons, 
as well as several lesser works. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year - book, 1859, p. 222; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8, v. 

Strachan, Davm, a Scotch prelate, was pastor of 
Fettercairn, and upon the king's restoration promoted 
to the see of Brechin, and consecrated June 1, 1662, 
where he continued until his death in 1671. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 167. 


Strain, Joun, D.D., a Scotch Catholic prelate, was 
born Dec. 8, 1810. He was consecrated bishop of Abila 
(in partibus) by Pius IX, Sept. 25, 1864, and appointed 
Vicar-apostolic of the eastern district of Scotland. On 
the restoration of the hierarchy by Leo XIII, in March, 
1878, he was translated to the archiepiscopal see of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh. He died July 2, 1888. 


Strathbrock, Rosert, a Scotch prelate, was bish- 
op of Caithness about 1444, See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 234. 

Straube, Cart, a Lutheran minister of Germany, 
was born at Berlin, Oct. 27, 1807. After completing 
his theological studies, he assisted his father in the 
ministry at Mittenwalde from 1829 to 1835, was then 
appointed pastor at Werder, in 1856 at Falkenhagen, 
and died March 2, 1881. Straube was very active in 
the work of home and foreign missions, and his Reise- 
pealier has become a household work in the Christian 
families of Germany. (B. P.) 


Strauss, Orro, son of Gerhard Friedrich Abra- 
ham (q. v.), who died March 6, 1880, is the author of 
Nahum de Nino Vaticinium Ezplicatum ex Assyriis 
Monumentis (Berlin, 1853), the publication of which 
entitled him to the right of lecturing at the Berlin 
University. In 1857 he was military preacher at Po- 
sen, and in 1865 first preacher of the Sophienkirche, 
in Berlin, where he labored to his end. Besides the 
work on Nahum, he published, Ninive und das Wort 
Gottes (1855):—Der Psalter als Gesang- und Gebetbuch 
(1859) :—and, in connection with his brother, Friedrich 
Adolph, Länder und Städte der heiligen Schrift (1861). 
See Pank, Zur Erinnerung an Lic. Otto Strauss (Ber- 
lin, 1880). (B. P.) 

Strickland, WituamM Peter, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal, and later a Presbyterian, divine, was born at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 17,1809. He studied at the Ohio 
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University, entered the Ohio Conference in 1832, labored 
several years in Cincinnati, and then became agent of 
the American Bible Society. In 1856 he engaged in lit- 
erary labor in New York, chiefly in connection with the 
Methodist press, and as assistant editor of the Christian 
Advocate. In 1862 he was chaplain of the 48th New 
York regiment at Port Royal, S.C. In 1865 he sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church at Bridge- 
hampton, L. I., and in 1874 was installed its pastor. 
Three years later he resigned through ill-health, and 
retired to private literary work. He died at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., July 15, 1884. Dr. Strickland was a fre- 
quent contributor to the religious journals, and also to 
the cyclopadias, and was the author of numerous vol- 
umes, of which we may mention, Hist. of the A mer. Bible 
Society (New York, 1849; new ed. 1856) :—J/ist. of Meth. 
Missions (1850) :— Genius and Mission of Methodism 
(1851) : — Christianity Defended (1852) :— Memoir of 
J. B. Finley (1858): — Manual of Biblical Literature 
(eod.): — Light of the Temple (1854) :—A strologer of 
Chaldea (1856) :— Pioneers of the West (eod.) :—Life of 
Asbury (1858) :—Life of Groben (1859) :—Old Macki- 
naw (1860); besides editing the Lilerary Casket, the 
Western Review, and the Autobiography of Peter Cart- 
wright (1856). 

Strobel, Gzorc THEODOR, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Sept. 12, 1736, and studied at Alt- 
dorf. In 1769 he was preacher at Rasch, in the neigh- 
borhood of Altdorf, in 1774 at Word, and died Dec. 14, 
1794. Strobel published, Melanchthoniana ( Altdorf, 
1771) :— Nachrichten von den Verdiensten Melunchthon’s 
um die heilige Schrift (1773) :— Bibliotheca Melanchtho- 
mana (Nuremberg, 1775; 3d ed. 1782) :—Literdrgeschichte 
von Ph. Melunchthon’s Locis Theologicis (1776) :—Ph. 
Melanchthonis Libellus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis 
(1780), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 295, 745, 
746, 767, 851. (B: P.) 

Stuart, Andrew, a Scotch prelate, was postulated 
bishop of the see of Dunkeld in 1515, and was after- 
wards put into the see of Caithness. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 93. 

Stuart, John, D.D., an Episcopal minister, was 
born at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1740. He graduated at the 
College of Philadelphia, was ordained in 1770, and ap- 
pointed to the mission at Fort Hunter. He prepared a 
Mohawk translation of the gospel of Mark, an Lxpost- 
tion of the Church Catechism, and a compendious Zis- 
tory of the Bible. During the revolutionary war he 
became an object of suspicion, and was subjected to 
many hardships. At length he removed to Canada, 
and in 1786 opened an academy at Kingston. About 
1799 he was appointed chaplain to the garrison. He 
died at Kingston in August, 1811. He has been called 
the “Father of the Upper Canada Church.” See Sa- 
bine, Loyalists of the Revolutionary War, ii,339. (J.C. S.) 


Stuart, Robert L., a philanthropic merchant, was 
born in the city of New York, July 21,1806. He in- 
herited a considerable fortune from his father, together 
with his business, the refining of sugar and the manu- 
facture of candy, by which he amassed a large property, 
and liberally contributed of it for religious and benevo- 
lent purposes, especially to the library and mission en- 
terprises of the Presbyterian Church, of which he was 
a consistent and devout member. He died in his na- 
tive city, Dec. 13, 1883. It is estimated that the total 
gifts of himself and his brother, Alexander (died in De- 
cember, 1879), amounted to nearly three million dollars, 


Stubbs, Atrrep, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Turk’s Island, West Indies, May 
12, 1815. He passed his school-days at Bloomingdale 
and in Brooklyn, graduated at Yale College in 1835, and 
at the General Theological Seminary, New York city, 
in 1839. In the latter year he was chosen rector of 
Christ Church, New Brunswick, a position which he 
continued to hold until his death, Dec: 11, 1882.. He 
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was a warm-hearted and generous man, and of antiring 
energy and earnest devotion to the principles of the 
Church. In the convention of the diocese he took an 
active and leading part, and frequently was sent as 
deputy to the General Convention. He had been for 
a long time president of the Standing Committee. In 
1867 Dr. Stubbs made a charge against the Rev. Ste- 
phen H. Tyng, Jr., of violating the canon laws of the 
Church by preaching in a Methodist meeting-house in 
New Brunswick. Dr. Stubbe was a prominent person 
in that trial, which attracted wide attention. 


Stutteville, Roprrt pr, a Scotch prelate, was 
probably bishop of the see of Dunkeld in 1272. He 
died in 1300. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 81. 


Stiitzle, Jonann Nepomux, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, born in 1807 at Scheer, Wurtem- 
berg, was made a priest in 1832 at Augsburg, called to 
Balzhausen, Augsburg diocese, in 1849, and died April 
17, 1874. He published, Versuch einer Hurmontsirung 
der Welt- und Kirchengeschichte (Zurich, 1868) :—Hund- 
buch zum rdmisch-katholischen Religionsunterrichte ( Augs- 
burg, 1868, 2 vola.) :—Stunden der Andacht fiir Katholi- 
ken (Troppau, 1869-73). (B. P.) 

Styles, Jons, D.D., an English Congregational 
minister and author, commenced his ministry in early 
life at Cowes, Isle of Wight, thence removing to Brigh- 
ton, where for many years he attracted large audiences. 
His next charge was Holland Chapel, North Brixton, 
which he built, and which he left in 1835. From 1836 
to 1844 he officiated in Claylands Chapel, at the same 
place. In the latter vear he became pastor at Foleshill, 
where he remained until his death at Kennington, June 
22,1849. A masculine energy, a noble generosity and 
benevolence of disposition, were his characteristics, His 
mind was energetic and puwerful, he could write on al- 
most any topic, was an acute critic, had superior collo- 
quial powers, richness of fancy, and his style was pol- 
ished, vivacious, and luminous. Dr. Styles published, 
An Essay on the Stage (2d ed. Lond, 1807, 12mo) :— Le- 
gend of the Velvet Cushion (exposing in a masterly man- 
ner a writer on the Puritans) :—Sermons (ibid. 1813, 
1823, 2 vols. 8vo) [the sermon on The Spirituality of 
God (Isle of Wight, 1806), and that on Temptations of a 
Wutering-Place (Brighton, 1815) were published sepa- 
rately | :—Sermon on Lord Byron's Works (Lond. 1824) : 
— Prize Essay on the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(elegant and convincing) :—Critical Pupers in Ward's 
Miscellany and in the Evangelical Magazine. See 
(Lond.) Evangelical Magazine, August, 1849, p. 393. 

Summers, Tomas Osuonp, D.D., LL.D., an emi- 
nent divine of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
was born near Corfe Castle, Isle of Purbeck, Dorset- 
shire, England, Oct. 11,1812. He was trained by Dis- 
senters, came to America while a youth, joined the 
Methodists in 1832, was converted the fullowing year, 
soon began to preach, and entered the Baltimore Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1835. In 
1840 he became a missionary in Texas, and was one of 
the first members of that conference; was transferred to 
the Alabama Conference in 1844, with which he ever 
afterwards remained connected, occupying for several 
years its moat important charges, and afterwards en- 
gaged in literary work, as the editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate (1846), of the Quarterly Reriew of 
the M. E. Church South (1855), and other periodicals. 
He acted as secretary of every General Conference of 
his Church, from its organization in 1845 to his death, 
which occurred during the session of that body at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May 5, 1882. During the civil war he 
served as a pastor in Alabama, and for several of his 
later years he was a professor in the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Ile was a man of encyclopedic information, 
untiring diligence, and wide liberality of sentiment. 
He wrote and edited very many works for the press of 
his Church, and numberless articles of value for its jour- 
mala, See Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the 
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M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 125; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, s. v.; Life by Fitzgerald (Nashville, 1884). 

Sumner, CHARLES Ricuarp, D.D., an English prel- 
ate, was born at Kenilworth, Warwickshire, in 1790. He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; became rector of St. Helen's, Abingdon, Bucks, 
and librarian and historiographer to George IV; preb- 
end of Worcester in 1822; of Canterbury in 1825; dean 
of St. Paul's, prebend of London, and bishop of Llandaff, 
all in April, 1826, was translated to Winchester in 1827; 
and resigned his see, on account of the infirmities of age, 
in September, 1869. He died Aug. 15, 1874. Bishop 
Sumner was an earnest, evangelical preacher, and a 
hearty supporter of the Bible and missionary societies. 
He published, Prelectiones Academica Ozonti Habita 
(Lond. 8vo) :— Ministerial Character of Christ Praci- 
cally Considered (ibid. 1824, 8vo; 2d ed. 1835, 8vo), and 
several Charges. See The (Lond.) Christian Observer, 
May, 1876, p. 325. 

Supper, THe Last, is a modern phrase often used 
to designate the Lord's Supper, in view of the fact that 
it was the last meal of which Jesus partook with his 
disciples (Matt. xxvi, 29; Mark xiv, 25; Luke xxii, 18). 
The circumstances of the repast have been so fully dis- 
cussed in preceding articles, that it remains to consider 
more particularly only one feature, namely, the relative 
position of the guests at the table; as this reflects special 
light upon several incidents and expressions in the nar- 
ratives of the evangelists, 

1. The place of Peter would properly be that of honor 
among the disciples; and it is agreed upon all hands 
that auch was by custom the uppermost or left-hand 
one on the highest or left-hand wing of the tricliniam 
or dinner-bed, reckoned according to the fact that the 
guests reclined upon their left side (so as to leave the 
right hand free for eating with), each facing the person 
next below. In this arrangement also he would be the 
first to whom the Master would come for the foot-wash- 
ing, as is evident from the account of that incident 
(“ began,” John xiii, 5). Moreover, he would thus be 
opposite John, and sufficiently removed from him to 
render “ beckoning” necessary in order to ascertain 
through him the person of the traitor (John xiii, 24). 

2. The interesting group of which the Lord himself 
formed the centre conaisted, besides him, of Judas and 
John, who were so situated that the latter, as he lay “in 
Jesus’ bosom,” could lean back (i xureowy, John xiii, 2, 
for which many read avareowy, both to be carefully die 
tinguished from the avaceipevoc of the verse preceding), 
and whisper to the Master; and the former so located 
that he could readily receive the sop from the Master's 
hands. All this renders it plain that Judas occupied 
the honorable position above, i.e. at the back of Jesus; 
and John the next favored location below or just ia 
front of him. 

According to classical etiquette, the master or host 
reclined on the middle place of the middle bed; and in 
that case the arrangement of the whole would be as in 
the accompanying diagram (see Smith, Dict. of Class. 
Antig. à v. triclinium). This meets the ordinary sense 
of propriety also, But Edersheim maintains (Life and 





Presumed Classical Order of the Last Supper. 
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Times of Jesus, ii, 
494), from certain rab- 
binical notices, that 
the appropriate place 
for the giver of the 
feast was at the foot 
of the table, and in 
that case John would 
be exactly opposite 
Peter, at the other 
extreme of the entire 
series, as in the sub- 
joined disgram. In 
this way, however, 
these two disciples 
would seem to be too 
near each other to 
suit the need of signs, 
since they could free- 
ly converse across Supposed Rabbinical Order at the 
the table; and they Last Supper. 

would not so fully face one another, since they would 
be reclining rather back to back. See ACCUBATION, 


Süsskind, FRIEDRICH GOTTLOB vox, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 17, 1767. He 
studied at Tubingen, was in 1795 deacon at Urach, in 
1798 teacher at Tubingen, in 1805 court-preacher and 
member of consistory at Stutgard, and died Nov. 12, 
1829. He published, Quonam Sensu suam Jesus Doc- 
trinam Divinum Perhibuerit? (Tübingen, 1798-1801 ; in 
German, ibid. 1802) :—Symbole ad Illustranda Quedam 
Evangeliorum Loca (1802-1804, 3 parts): — Magazin 
Sir christliche Dogmatik und Moral (1803-12) :—Prii- 
Swng der Schelling'schen Lehre von Gott (1812). See 
Döring, Die deutschen Kanzelredner, p. 502-505; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 21,284, 400. (B. P.) 


Sutcliffe, Josern, M.A, an English Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Baildon, Yorkshire. He was con- 
verted in carly life, was appointed by Wesley to Red- 
ruth in 1786, introduced Methodism into the Scilly 
Isles in 1788, spent the last twenty years of his life in 
retirement in London, and died May 14, 1856. His 
course was one of “ unspotted Christian purity and pro- 
gtessive excellence. In Biblical scholarship he espe- 
cially excelled.” He was an indefatigable writer, pub- 
lishing in all thirty-two works on religious subjects, 
the chief being A Commentury on the Old and New 
Testament (Lond. 1884, 2 vols. royal 8vo). See Minutes 
of the British Conference, 1856, p. 211; Stevens, Hist. 
of Methodism, ii, 848; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Methodism, 
ii, 647; Wesl. Meth. Magazine, 1856, p. 508; Osborn, 
Meth. Bibliography, p. 181; Wesleyan Takings, i, 803. 

Sutton, Amos, D.D., an English Baptist minister, 
was born at Sevenoaks, Kent, Jan. 21,1802. At fifteen 
he resided in London, at twenty returned home and 
joined the Baptist Church. He was accepted as a 
general Baptist missionary, and sailed for Calcutta in 
1824, thence to Cuttack, Orissa, India, where he labored 
till his health failed in 1832, and then returned to Eng- 
land. He returned to Cuttack in 1837, and labored till 
1847, when he had again to seek rest in England, and 
became pastor at Leicester. In 1850 he returned again 
to India by way of America. He reached his station 
in India only to die, Aug. 17, 1851. 


Swaim, Tuomas, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Pemberton, N. J., March 80,1817. He was for 
atime a student in Brown University in the class of 
1838, and having completed his college course in Mad- 
ison University, graduated from Hamilton Theological 
Seminary in 1844. He was ordained in November, 
1846, pastor at Washington, Pa. At the end of four 
years’ successful labor, he accepted an agency in the 
service of the missionary union for six months, and 
then was pastor in Flemington, N. J., sixteen years. 
In 1867 he became the financial secretary of the New 
Jersey Classical and Scientific Institute at Hightstown, 
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and in 1868 district secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 24, 1884. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p. 1124. (J.C. S.) 

Swain, Leonarp, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Concord, N. H., Feb. 26, 1821. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1841, and from An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1846; was immediately 
ordained pastor of the Church in Nashua, establishing 
from the outset a reputation as an able and eloquent 
preacher. His next pastorate was over the Central 
Church of Providence, R. I., from 1852 to 1869. For 


| nearly two years he was laid aside from his work, and 
died July 14, 1869. See Rhode Islund Biographical 
| Cyclopedia, s. v. 


(J. C. S.) 

Swan, Jasez SMITH, a noted Baptist evangelist, 
was born at Stonington, Conn., Feb. 23, 1800. He had 
early educational advantages; was converted at the 
age of twenty-one; licensed the following year; stud- 
ied at the Hamilton Institute, N. Y.; became pastor at 
Stonington in 1827; Norwich, N. Y., in 1830; Preston 
in 1837; Oxford in 1842; New London, Conn., in 1843; 
Albany, N. Y., in 1848; at New London again in 1849; 
served as a missionary through the state of New York 
for several years; became pastor at Waterford, where 
his health failed in 1862; and died Nov. 19,1884. He 
was powerful in prayer and preaching, and great re- 
vivals followed his labors. See Cathcart, Baptist En- 
cyclop. 8. v. 

Sycaminum. See HAIFA. 

Sydeserf, Tuomas, a Scotch prelate, was trans- 
lated from Brechin to Galloway in 1638, and was ex- 
communicated. He was the only bishop who survived 
the troubles, and then was translated to the see of 
Orkney, Nov. 14, 1662. He died in February, 1676. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 228, 281. 


Sydow, Karu LeoroLD Apour, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Nov. 23, 1800, at Berlin. 
He studied theology under Schleiermacher; in 1828 was 
chaplain and tutor in the military school at Berlin, and 
in 1887 was called as court and military chaplain to 
Potsdam. In 1841 he was sent by Frederic William 
IV to England, to study there, in connection with other 
commissioners, the institutions fur the religious care of 
the population of London and other large cities, and to 
report of his experience, and at the same time of the 
newly founded Anglo-Prussian bishopric at Jerusalem. 
This he did in his A méliche Berichte über die in neuerer 
Zet in Englund erwachte Thatigkeit fur die Vermehrung 
und Erweiterung der kirchlichen Anstalten (1845). As 
this mission brought him in connection with the queen 
of England and prince Albert, he was requested to pre- 
pare a paper on the movement then pending in Scot- 
land for separating the Church from the State. ‘lhis 
he did in his Beiträge zur Characteristik der kerchlichen 
Dinge tn Grossbritannien (1844-45, 2 parts), in which he 
freely advocated the separation. In 1846 he accepted 
a call as pastor of the Neue Kirche in Berlin, which 
position he occupied till the year 1876. In connection 
with Eltester, Thomas, and Pischon, he published the 
Monatsschrif?, afterwards Zeitschrift fiir die unirte 
Kirche, which, in 1854, was replaced by the Protestan- 
tische Kirchenzettung. In 1848 he was a member of the 
Berlin National Assembly, and ten years later the the- 
ological faculty of Jena honored him with the doctorate ` 
of theology. When, in 1872, he delivered a lecture, in 
which he declared that Jesus was the natural son of 
Joseph and Mary, the Brandenburg consistory deposed 
him from his office. He died Oct. 22, 1882. Besides 
the writings already mentioned, he published Summlung 
geistlicher Vorträge (Berlin, 1838), and, in connection 
with F. A. Schulze, he translated and published fifteen 
volumes of Channing’s works (1850-55). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1801. (B. P.) 

Sylburg, FRIEDRICH, a German scholar, was born 
in 1586 at Wetter, near Marburg, and died Feb. 16, 1596, 
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at Heidelberg. Sylburg is known as the editor of some | another called Constantia. In 1806 appeared his Life 
of the works of the Church fathers, to which he made | of Milton, prefixed to an edition of Milton’s prose works, 


annotations. Thus he edited the works of Clement of 
Alexandria, in Greek and Latin (Heidelberg, 1592), an 
edition which is still highly praised. See Jöcher, Al- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, a, v,; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 331, 883, 888, 898. (B. P.) 

Syme, Anprew, D.D., an Episcopal minister, was 
born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, in September, 1764. He 
went to Petersburg, Va., before 1800, and remained till 
his death, Oct. 26, 1845, being at the time the old- 
est citizen in the town, and the oldest clergyman in 
the state. See Sturgh, Amer. Biog. Notes, p. 886. 
(J. C. S.) 


Symington, W., D.D., a minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, was born in 1795, and 
died at Glasgow, professor of theology in the seminary 
of his mother Church, Jan. 28, 1862, in the forty-third 
year of his ministry. His works on the Atonement and 
Intercession of Christ, and on the Mediatortal Dominion 
of Christ, were the best known to the public. He was 
also the author of a volume of Sermons. See Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclop. 1862, p. 683. 


Symmons, CuarLes, D.D., a Church of England 
divine, was born in 1749. He was educated at West- 
minster, at the University of Glasgow, and at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B.D. in 1776; 
was presented to the rectory of Narberth by the king 
in 1778, and died at Bath, April 27, 1826. His first pub- 
lication was in 1788, an octavo volume of Sermons. In 
1789 he published in quarto A Sermon for the Benefit of 
Decayed Clergymnen in the Diocese of St. David's; and in 
1790, The C. ence of the Character of the Individ- 
ual, and the Influence of Education in Forming It; in 
1797 he produced Jnez, a dramatic poem; aud in 1800 


of which he was not the editor. In 1813 he published 
an octavo volume of poems, partly his own, and partly 
the compositions of his wondrously gifted, bat then de- 
ceased, daughter. Subsequently he amused his leisure 
hours with writing A Rhymed Translation of the Æueid, 
which was published in 1817. His last work was a 
sketch of Shakespeare’s life. See (Lond.) Annual Reg- 
tater, 1826, p. 247. 


Syriac (Modern) Version or THE SCRIPTURES, 
The modern Syriac language, written in Nestorian 
characters, and spoken by the Christians of the latter 
name, is a very corrupt dialect of the ancient Syriac, 
abounding in Persian, Turkish, and Kurdish words, and 
pronounced very harshly. Mr. Perkins, of the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions, commenced, in 1836, a transla- 
tion of the Scriptures from the ancient or ecclesiastical 
language into the vernacular now in use among the 
people. The gospels were soon issued from the press 
at Oroomiah, and later the entire Bible. See Bible of 


Every Land, p. 46. 


Syro-Roman Christians are a class of converts 
to the Romish faith in Malabar and Travancore, in In- 
dia. They have their own bishops and priests. Their 
forefathers appear to have belonged to the Christians 
of St. Thomas, as they were called; and were gained 
over to the Romish Church by the Portuguese, who 
compelled the churches nearest the coast to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the pope. The Syro- Roman 
Christians, along with the converts from other tribes 
in the district, are said to amount to upwards of one 
hundred thousand souls. They are allowed to retain 
their own language in divine worship, as well as their 


, own liturgy, and they have a Syriac college. 


T. 


Taanach. The present Tannuk lies six miles 
north-west of Zerin (Jezreel), and is “a small village 
on the south-east side of the great tell or mound of the 
same name, at the [south-west] edge of the great plain 
(of Esdraelon]. It has olives on the south, and wells 
on the north, and is surrounded by cactus hedges. 
There is a white dome in the village. The rock on 
the sides of the tell is quarried in places, the wells are 
ancient, and rock-cut tombs occur on the north, near 
the foot of the mound” (Memoirs to Ordnance Survey, 
ii, 46; comp. p. 63). 

Taanath-Shiloh is thought by Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 195) and Conder (Tent Work, ii, 840) to be 
the present ruin Jana, seven miles south-east of She- 
chem, and two north of Janohoh (Yanfm), containing 
“foundations, caves, cistern, and rock-cut tombs” (Me- 
moirs to Ordnance Survey, ii, 245, comp. p. 232). 


Tabaraud, Matrnieu MATHURIN, a French con- 
troversialist, was born at Limoges in 1744. He was 
educated by the Jesuits, was for some time professor of 
belles-lettres at Nantes, professor of theology and He- 
brew at Arles, in 1783 superior of the college at Péze- 
nas, in 1787 at Rochelle, emigrated in 1791 to England, 
and died at Limoges, Jan. 9, 1832. He published, Traité 
Historique et Critique de (Election des Evéques (Paris, 
1792, 2 vols.):—De la Necessité dune Religion d Etat 
(1803, 1804) :— Princtpes sur la Distinction du Contrat et 
du Sacrement de Mariage (1802, 1816) :— Histoire de 
Pierre de Bérulle, Fondateur de la Congregation de lOr- 
atutre (1817, 2 vols.). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 726, 820; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, s. v. (B. P). 

Tables, Tur Four. During the fierce contest in 
Scotland between the adherents of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Presbyterians, several outbreaks occurred. 
On Nov. 15, 1687, there was a meeting of the Privy 


Council, and large numbers of Presbyterians assembled 
at the capital. In order to prevent any tumultuous 
commotion, the nobles were requested to nse their in- 
fluence to induce their friends to return to their homes, 
This was consented to on condition that a suficient 
number should remain to look after their interests. It 
was arranged that as many of the nobility as pleased, 
two gentlemen from every county, one minister from 
every presbytery, and one burgess from every bargb, 
should form a general commission, representing the 
whole body of the Presbyterians Still more to con- 
centrate their efforts, a smaller number was selected, 
who should reside at Edinburgh, watch the progress of 
events, and be ready to communicate with the whole 
body on any emergency. This smaller committee was 
composed of sixteen persons—four noblemen, four gen- 
tlemen, four ministers, and four burgesses, and from the 
circumstance of their sitting in four separate rooms in 
the parliament house, they were designated The Four 
Tables, A member from each of these constituted a 
chief table of last resort, making a supreme council of 
four members. See Hetherington, Hist. of Church of 
Scotland, i, 291. i 

Taboo (or Tabù), an institution common to all the 
Polynesian tribea, which solemnly interdicted whatever 
was esteemed sacred. Hence the term was used to de- 
note anything devoted. With persons or places that 
were tabooed, all intercourse was prohibited. There 
were tabooed or sacred days, when it was a crime to be 
found in a canoe. Pork, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and cer- 
tain kinds of fish were tabooed to women, and it was 
death for them to eat these articles of food. The eating 
together by man and wife was also tabooed, as was the 
preparation of their food in the same oven. Anything 
of which a man made an idol, and articles of food of- 
fered to idols, were tabooed to him. There were other 
instances of taboo, as the ariki, or head chief, of an isl- 


TABOR 


and, who was so sacred that his house, garments, and 
everything relating to him were taboo. The taboo 
arose from the idea that a portion of the spiritual es- 
sence of the divinity indwelling in sacred things and 
persons was more or less transmitted to anything else 
brought in contact with it, 


Tabor, Mount. For the latest description and plan 
of Jebel et-Tôr, see the Memoirs to the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, i, 388 sq. 

Tabunisozton, among the Kalmucks, is a deity 
of the second rank, who has appeared fifty-two times in 
as many different forms. The principal form is that 
of a woman, which, in all external appearance, is en- 
tirely like that of the Kalmuck women in general. She 
sits with crossed legs upon an elevation, is in part un- 
clothed, and wherever the flesh appears is painted 
red. Head-dress and clothing are about tantamount to 
each other in most Kalmuck deities; the lower part of 
the body is enveloped in a light robe, while the head is 
crowned with a towering ornament, and adorned with 
flowers. Tabunisozton holds in her hands a vesel of 
fruit, and is regarded as the goddess of earthly fruitful- 
ness, with which her frequent reviviscence agrees. 


Tae-Keih is the fundamental unity of the Chinese 
literati, the absolute, or, literally, the “ great extreme.” 
Beyond this, they allege, no human thought can soar. 
Itself incomprehensible, it girdles the whole frame of 
nature, animate and inanimate. From it alone, as from 
the fountain-head of nature, issued everything that is. 
Creation is the periodic flowing forth of it. Tae-Keih 
is identical with Le, the immaterial element of the uni- 
verse. 


Tafel, JoHANN FRIEDRICH IMMANUEL, a Sweden- 
borgian, who died at Stutgard in 1863, professor, is the 
author of, Religionssystem der Neuen Kirche (Tübingen, 
1832) :— Geschichte und Kritik des Skepticismus und Ir- 


rattonalismus in ihrer Beziehung zur neuern Philosophie 
(1834) :— Vergleichende Darstellung und Beurtheilung der 


Lehrgegensdtze der Katholiken und Protestanten (1835):— 
Zur Geschichte der Neuen Kirche (1841) :—Stwedenborg 
und seine Gegner (20 ed. eod.):— Die Hauptwahrheiten 
der Religion (1852) :—Die Unsterblichkeit und Wieder- 


erinnerungskraft der Seele (1853) :— Swedenborg und der 


Aberglaube (1856), etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, s. v.; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 506,595. (B. P.) 


Tailory, TH, a room adjoining the wardrobe in 
monasteries, where a number of the lay brethren, with 


a vocation for that useful craft, were continually at 
work, making and repairing the clothes of the commu- 


nity. These two rooms and the lavatory were in charge 
of the camerarius or chamberlain. See Hill, English 
Monasticism, p. 20. 


Tairi, the principal deity of the Sandwich Islanders. 


Tait, ArcH1BALD CAMPBELL, D.D., LL.D., an Eng- 
lish prelate, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Dec. 22, 
1811. He graduated from the Edinburgh High School, 
Edinburgh Academy, Glasgow University, and Oxford 
University, from the last with the highest honors. He 
became a public examiner of the university, and in 1842 
head master at Rugby, where he remained eight years. 
He was appointed dean of Carlisle in 1850, where he 
instituted an extra pulpit service, and gave much time 
to visiting and instructing the poor. In 1856 he be- 
came bishop of London, and successfully originated a 
scheme for adding to the Church accommodation in the 
metropolin, by raising in ten years a fund of five million 
dollars. He was translated to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury in December, 1868. He presided over the 
Pan-Anglican Synod in Lambeth in 1867, the Church 
Congress in Croydon in 1877, and the Congress of An- 
glican Bishops in Lambeth in 1878. He died in Lon- 
don, Dec. 3, 1882. Archbishop Tait was a churchman 
of conservative spirit. He wrote, Dangers and Safe- 
guards of Modern Theology: — The Word of God the 
Ground of Faith: — Charge to the Clergy: — Some 
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Thoughts on the Duties of the Church of England :— 
Letters on Education and Kindred Topics, in Scotch and 
British reviews. (W. P. S.) 


Talbot, RıcHarD, an Irish prelate, was collated to 
the precentorship of Hereford in 1407, and in 1416 was 
elected to. the primacy of Armagh. In 1417 he was 
consecrated archbishop of the see of Dublin. In 1428 
he was lord justice, and subsequently lord chancellor of 
Ireland, and in 1424 had a grant for all his services of 
all the estates of Matthew St. John, deceased. He was 
at the same time constituted justice and guardian of 
the peace in the county of Dublin. In 1426 he reduced 
the proxies that were formerly paid by the prior and 
convent of the Holy Trinity to the archbishops of Dub- 
lin, from five marks to two and a half, which concession 
pope Eugenius afterwards confirmed. He was again 
constituted lord chancellor in 1428. In 1432 he estab- 
lished a chantry in St. Michael’s Church, which, from 
being a chapel, he constituted parochial, and likewise 
founded the chantry of St. Anne in St. Audeon’s Church, 
for the maintenance of six priests to pray for the king, 
the founder, and their successors. In 1443 he was 
elected archbishop of Armagh, but refused the dignity. 
In 1445 he was a fourth time lord deputy of Ireland, 
and in 1447 was appointed deputy to the earl of Or- 
mond, viceroy of Ireland. He died Aug. 15,1449, See 
D’Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 158. 


Talismans were used by the Chaldean magicians 
to prevent the attacks of evil spirits, injury from wick- 
ed sorcery, poison, etc. We give the following transla- 
tion of part of the seventeenth formula on the tablet 
found in the library of the royal palace at Nineveh: 

“Two double bands of white cloth 
upon the bed on the platform 
as a talisman if he binds on the (right) hand, 


two donble bands of black cloth 
if he binds on the left hand.” 


The possessor of this talisman was assured that all evil 
spirits and other ills would leave him, never to return. 
These talismans were of different kinds. First of all 
there were those which consisted of bands of cloth, 
covered with certain written formule, and were fastened 
to the furniture or the garments, like the phylacteries 
of the Jews, There were also AMULETS (q. v.). Ves- 
sels, containing food and drink for the gods and genii, 
were placed in the apartments as protecting talismans, 
The demons were represented by figures of such hid- 
eous forms that it was believed that they were only to 
be shown their own image to cause them to flee away, 
In the museum of the Louvre is a bronze statuette of 
Assyrian workmanship; a figure of a horrible demon 
in an upright position, with the body of a dog, the feet 
of an eagle, the claws of a lion, the tail of a scorpion, 
the head of a skeleton but half decayed, and adorned 
with goat's horns, the eyes still remaining, and, lastly, 
four great expanded wings. See Lenormant, Chaldean 
Magic, p.850; Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p. 160 ; 
Thomson, Land and Book, i, 140, 217 ; comp. CHARM. 


Tall Brothers, an epithet (from their stature) of 
four Nitrian monks, named Dioscurua, Ammonius, Eu- 
sebius, and Euthymius, who were reluctantly induced 
by Theophilus, the patriarch of Alexandria, to leave 
the desert and receive ordination. They were so dis- 
gusted during the troubles of the time of Chrysostom 
that they returned once more to their solitude, and al- 
though condemned and denounced, A.D. 401, and even 
personally attacked by Theophilus, they persisted in 
remaining there. 


Tamarisk. See Grove. 


Tantalus, a Greek mythological character, was, 
according to some, a son of Zeus, or, according to 
others, of Tmolus, All traditions agree in stating 
that he was a wealthy king, but assign him to differ- 
ent kingdoms, as Lydia, Sipylus, in Phrygia or Paphla- 
gonia, and Argos or Corinth. Tantalus is peculiarly 


celebrated in ancient story for the severe punishment 
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inflicted upon him after his death. The following | of the altars, for the veiling of the sanctuary during 
are some of the traditions, of which the most common | the fast-time (fasting-cloths), and especially for cluth- 
is that Zeus invited him to his table and communicated | ing the walls and the floor. At first the tapestry came 
his divine counsels to him. ‘Tantalus divulged these | from the East, until, in the 4th century, a tapestry man- 
secrets, and the gods punished him by placing him in | ufactory was furmed at Palermo, which, under the 
the midst of a lake, of which he could never drink, the hands of Saracen and Byzantine workmen, imitated the 
water always withdrawing when he stooped. Branch- | Oriental patterns, These old silk webs, of which we 
es laden with fruit hung temptingly near, but with- | find remains here and there in collections, show a strict- 
drew whenever he reached after them. Over his head | ly architectonic style, and are covered with figures of 
there was suspended a huge rock ever threatening to | animals of a typical character, such as griffins, unicorns, 
crush him. Another tradition relates that, wishing to | lions, clephants, peacocks, and parrots. In the northern 
try the gods, he cut his son Pelope in pieces, boiled | cloisters, tapestry-weaving was learned and soon prac- 
them, and set them before the gods as a repast. A ticed, even from the beginning of the Romanesque pe- 
third account states that Tantalus stole nectar and am- | riod, and the circle of representations was increased by 


brosia from the table of the gods, and gave them to his 
friends; while a fourth relates the fullowing story. 
Rhea caused the infant Zeus and his nurse to be guard- 
ed by a gulden dog, whom subsequently Zeus appointed 
guardian of his temple in Crete. Pandzrus stole the 
dog, and carrying him to Mount Sipylus, in Lydia, gave 


| Biblical and symbolical scenes, to which were added 
representations out of favorite poets. Tapestry -em- 
broidery was an occupation followed with zeal in the 
nunneries. From the 14th century, carpets painted 
with size-colors on linen were also made. With the 
entrance of Gothic art, there appears in use a frieze- 


him to Tantalus to take care of. But when Pandzrus ' like composition, hand in hand with a naive naturalis- 
demanded the dog back, Tantalus took an oath that he | tic border, which drives out the severe style of the 
had never received him. The punishment of Tantalus : earlier times, Interesting tapestries of the Romanesque 
was proverbial in ancient times, and from it the Eng- ' period, partly with antique mythological representa- 
lish language has borrowed the verb “to tantalize,” | tions, are to be seen in the treasury of the collegiate 
that is, to hold out hopes or prospects which can never | church at Quedlinburg; others of the same time, with 
be realized. See Ix1on. Christian representations, in the cathedral at Halber- 

Tantras (from tansu tan, to believe) are the sacred | Stadt, intended for the backs of choir-stalls, A com- 
writings of the Hindds, which are said to have been Plete selection of tapestries is in the monastery of Wien- 


votaries of Siva that the Puranas do to the votaries | history of Tristan and Isolde; others in the St. Eliza- 


of Vishnu. The Saiva sect look upon the Tantras as beth Church at Marburg, in St. Sebald and St, Lorenz, 





the fifth Veda, aud attribute to them equal autiquity 
and superior authority. ‘The observances they pre- 


ut Nuremberg, and in many church treasuries. 
Tappan, Henry Puiu, D.D, LL.D., a distin- 


ecribe have, indeed, in Bengal, almost superseded the | guished educator, was born at Rhinebeck on the Had- 


Original ritual. The date of the first composition is 
involved in considerable obscurity; but professor Wil- 
son thinks that the system originated early in the 
Christian æra, being founded on the previous worship of 
the female principle and the practices of the Yoga, with 
the Mantras or mystical furmuls of the Vedas. The 
principal Tantras are the Syamurahkasya, Rudrayamala, 
Mantrumahodadhi, Saradatiluka, and Kaltkatantra. 
Rammohun Roy alleges, in his Apology fur Veduntic 
Theism, that among the Tantras there are forged works 
and passages, published as if genuine, “with the view 
of introducing new doctrines, new rites, or new precepts 
of secular law.” Some of the Tantras appear to have 
been written chiefly in Bengal, and in the eastern dis- 
tricts of Hindustan, being unknown in the west and 
south, and the rites they teach having there failed to 
set aside the ceremonies of the Vedas, although they 
are not without an important influence upon the belief 
and practices of the people. The Saktas (q. v.) derive 
the principles of their sect, and their religious ceremo- 
mies, wholly from the Tantras, and hence are often 
called ‘l'antraists, 


Tantum Ergo (So great therefore). The con- 
eluding part of the hymn for Corpus Christi day, en- 
titled Punge lingua, which is sung in the Latin Church 
when the holy sacrament is exposed for the worship, 
and elevated for the benediction of the faithful. 


“ Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur ceruui: 
Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui: 
Præstet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectul 


“ Genitori, genitoque 
Lans et jubilatio, 
Salus, honor, virtus quoque, 
Sit et benedictio: 
Procedenti ab utroque 
Compar sit laudatio. Amen.” 


son, April 23, 1805. He graduated from Union College 
in 1825, and from Auburn Theological Seminary in 
1827; became assistant to the Rev. Dr. Van Vechten, 
in the Reformed Dutch Church at Schenectady; the 
next year was settled as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Pittsfield, Mass.; and in 1831 was compelled 
by ill-health to resign. In 1832 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual philosophy in the Unt 
versity of the City of New York, and resigned in 1838. 
During the next few years he spent most of his time 
in writing books and conducting a private seminary in 
New York city. He published, A Review of Edwards 
Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will (1839) : — The 
Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will Determined by an 
Appeal to Consciousness (1840):—The Doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Will applied to Moral Agency and Re- 
sponsibility (1841) :— Elements of Logic, with an Intro- 
ductory View of Philosophy in General, und a Prelime 
nary View of the Reason (1844) :—a treatise on Uni- 
versity Education (1851). In the latter vear he went 
to Europe, and on his return in 1852 published 4 Step 
from the New World to the Old. He was president of 
the University of Michigan from 1852 tu 1863, and 
gave it a new life by his administration. After his 
retirement from this school he lived almost entirely 
abroad, and died Nov. 15, 1881, at Vevay, Switzerland. 


Tappuah. The present Tuffak, which probably 
represents Beth-tappuah (Josh, xv, 53), is briefly de 
scribed in the Memoire to the Ordnance Survey (itt, 
810). Beu- Atah, which we have conjectured to be the 
Tappuah of Josh. xii, 11; xv, 34, is copiously described, 
ibid. p. 22 sq., 83; but Tristram suggests (Bible Places, 
p. 48) for the latter Biblical site the present Arts/, 
which lies three and a half miles to the north-west of 
Beit-Atah, and one and a quarter miles south-east of 
Surah (Zorah). It is described in the above Afemoirs 
(iii, 22) as “a small village on a low hill, with an open 


Tapestry. The Church of the Middle Ages re- | valley to the west. There isa pool in the valley, where 


quired for various purposes a great number of tapestries | the village obtains its water. Olive-trees occur around 
—for dorsulia at the back of the choir-stalls, for closing | the place.” There do not seem to be any traces of 
the doors and windows, for the protecting enclosures | antiquity. The third Tappuab, or that of Ephraim 
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(Josh. xvi, 8; xvii, 8), or En-tappuah, is conceded by 
Tristram (ut sup. p. 195) to be the modern A fu/, but to 
this Conder objects (Memoire, ii, 357) that there is no 
spring and no tombe, and that the names have but one 
letter in common. The place is “a mud village, built 
on an older site, and supplied by wells and cisterns” 
(ibid. p. 227). 

Tasso, Torquaro, a celebrated Italian poet, was 
born at Sorrento, where his parents were visiting, 
March 11, 1544. Soon after his parents returned to 
Naples with him, and committed their son, at the age 
of three years, to the care of a man of learning. At 
four he was sent to the college of the Jesuits, where he 
made such rapid progress that at seven vears of age he 
was pretty well acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
tongues. Bernardo, the father of the poet, following his 
patron, the prince of Salerno, into France, committed 
his son, then nine years old, to Maurice Cataneo, who 
assiduously cultivated the early disposition of his pupil 
to pulite literature. When Tasso was twelve years of 
age he went to join his father, who soon afterwards 
placed him in the University of Padua, where he wrote 
Rinaldo, a poem, being then in his eighteenth year. 
Invited by the principal persons of the city and college 
of Bologna, he took up his residence there, but shortly 
after, upon the invitation of Scipio Gonzaga, prince of 
the academy at Padua, returned to that city, and be- 
came incorporated into the academy, at the age of 
twenty years. He here furmed the design of his cele- 
brated poem, Jerusalem Delivered, and being urged by 
Alphonso II, duke of Ferrara, took up his residence in 
his palace. He continued to work upon his great 
poem, which he completed in his thirtieth vear, but it 
was printed, even then, against his will, Not long after, 
being engaged in a duel, he was arrested by order of 
the duke, ostensibly to screen him from the designs of 
his enemies, After about a year's detention, he escaped, 
and retired to Turin, where he endeavored to remain 
concealed. He soun became known, and was received 
by the duke of Savoy, who showed him every mark of 
esteem. Fearful of being given up to the duke of Fer- 
rara, he left Turin and went to Rome, where he was 
treated with great honor by all classes, Shortly after 
he took up his residence with his sister at Sorrento, and 
then returned to Ferrara, hoping to have his writings 
restored to him. Failing in this he left that city, and 
went to Mantua, Padua, and Venice, finally. trying his 
fortune once more with ¢he duke, who, pretending to 
believe that his mind had become affected, caused him 
to be confined in the hospital of Santa Anna. After seven 
years’ confinement, his release was procured by Vincen- 
tio Gonzaga, prince of Mantua, who brought him to his 
own city. Wearied with dependence, he resolved to 
retire to Naples, and from there he went to Bisaccio 
with his friend Manso, At the approach of winter they 
returned to Naples, and soon after Tasso went to Rome, 
where he lived about a year, and, after some wander- 
ing, took up his residence at Naples again with the 
count of Palena. Here he applied himself to the com- 
position of Jerusalem Conquered. He abandoned Naples 
again to go to Rume upon the invitation of cardinal 
Cvathio Aldobrandini. Disgusted with the life of a 
courtier, he obtained permission to retire to Naples, 
where he took up his lodging in the Benedictine con- 
vent of San Severino. He was, however, soon recalled 
to Rome, to be publicly crowned with laurel in the 
capitol. He arrived in that city in the beginning of 
1595, but while the preparations for the ceremony were 
being made, Tasso fell ill, and died, in the monastery 
of San Onufrio, April 25, 1595. 


Tatwine, archbishop of Canterbury, was a distin- 
guished scholar, poet, and divine. He was appointed 
to the see of Canterbury in 731, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in the quiet routine of episcopal 
duty. He died in 734. See Hook, Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, i, 195 sq. 

XII.—28 
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Tawtis Version. See Persian VERSIONS. 

Taylor, Benjamin C., D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) 
minister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 24, 1801. 
He graduated from Princeton College in 1819, and from 
the New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1822; 
was licensed the latter year, and immediately became 
pastor at Greenbush and Blooming Grove, Rensselaer 
Co., N. Y.; in 1825 at Aquackanock (now Passaic), 
N. J.; in 1828 at Bergen, where he was made pastor 
emeritus in 1870, and died, Feb. 2, 1881. He published 
several sermons and addresses, and a volume entitled 
Annals of the Classis und Township of Bergen (1856). 


Taylor, Francis, an English theologian of the 
17th century, is the author of a Latin translation of 
Aben-Ezra’s Commentary on and Rashi’s Exposition of 
Lamentations (Lond. 1645):—Turgum Hierosol. in quin- 
que Libros Legis in Latinum Conversum (1649) :—Pirke 
Aboth cum Versione Latina a Phil. Aquino, Additis 
Notis Marginalibus (1651) :—Turgum Prius et Posterius 
in Estheram, etc. (1655). Together with Arnold Boote, 
he published, Examen Prefationis Joh. Morini in Bibtéa 
Greca de Tertus Hebraici Corruptione et Graci Aveto- 
ritate (Leyden, 1636). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. s v.; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Taylor, James Barnett, D.D., a Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Barton-upon-Humber, England, March 
19, 1804. He came to New York with his parents while 
an infant; removed to Virginia in 1817, having already, 
at the age of thirteen, made a profession of religion; 
began to preach at the age of sixteen, and was formal- 
ly licensed at twenty. He performed, for a year or two, 
missionary labor in the Meherran District, Va.: was 
ordained May 2, 1826, at Sandy Creek, and, the same 
year, was called to the pastorate of the Second Church 
at Richmond, where he remained thirteen years. Hea 
was elected chaplain of the University of Virginia in 
1839, and in 1840 became pastor of the Grace Street 
Church, Richmond, where he remained until 1844, aud 
then entered upon his duties as corresponding secretary: 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, which office he 
held with distinguished ability for twenty-six years. 
During thirteen of these vears he was pastor of the 
Taylorsville Church, and was also in the Confederate 
army as colporteur and post-chaplain. For a short time 
he was editor of The Religious Herald. ‘The Southern 
Buptist Missionary Journal and Home and Foreign 
Journal were established by him. He wrote also a Life 
of Lot Carey, a Life of Luther Rice, Lives of Virginia 
Baptist Ministers, and had prepared, in part, a History 
af Virginia Baptists. After the war he took a deep in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of the freedmen. He died 
Dec. 22, 1871. See Cathcart, Buplist Encyclop. p. 1134. 
(J. C. S.) 

Taylor, John Lord, D.D., a Congregational di- 
vine, was born at Warren, Conn, May 20, 1811. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1835 and at the Divin- 
ity School in 1839, having been a tutor in the college 
for two years; was ordained pastor of the South Church, 
Andover, Mass., the last-mentioned year; became pro- 
fessor of theology and homiletics in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1868, resigned in 1879, and died there, 
Sept. 23, 1884. Besides many contributions to the lit- 
erary journals, he wrote, a Afemoir of llon. Samuel 
Phillips (1856): — Memoriul of the Semi - Centennial 
Celebration of Andover Theological Seminary (1859). 

Taylor, Joseph van Sommern, a missionary 
of India, was born at Bellary, Southern India, in 1820, 
where his father was a missionary of the London Society, 
He was educated at the Bishop's College in Calcutta and 
at Glasgow, graduating at the latter place in 1815. In 
the same year, having been accepted bv the London 
Missionary Society, he left England for Gujerat, where 
he labored for thirty-four years, the last twenty-one 
years in connection with the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. He died in 1881. Mr. Taylor, besides trans- 
lating the Confession of Faith into Gujerati, wrote two 
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of the best grammars in that language. The natives | of Constantinople (died A.D. 828), who speaks of such a 
of Gujerat are indebted to him for a History of the book as among the Apocrypha of the New Test. 
Christian Church, founded on that of Dr. Barth, as well | V. Date, Place, and A uthorship.—The most prevailing 
as for a Book of Christian Praise and a Manual of De- | view as to the time when the Teaching was composed 
rofion, Several of the best tracts in the list of the is between A.D. 80 and 120; but this date seems to us 
Gujerat Tract and Book Society are from his pen. He | rather early. ‘he majority of scholars assign the 
also translated the Shorter Cutechiem, and was engaged | Teaching tu Alexandria in Egvpt, a minority to Pales- 
at the time of his death on a translation of the Philoso- | tine or Syria. Who the author of the Teaching was is 
phy of the Plan of Salvation, which he left uutinished. | not known. From the work itself, it may safely be 
(B. P.) stated that he was a Jewish Christian. 

Taytazak. See TAITAZAK. i VI. Scripture Quotations and A Uasions ta the Didache. 


—The author of the Teaching quotes not only the Old 
Tcheremissian Version. See Russia, Ven- | and New Testa., but also the Apocrypha of the Old Test, 


ASSR as the fullowing table will exhibit: 

Tchuwaschian Version. See Russia, Ver- ' i from the Old T. 5 
SIONS OF. Quotations — 

Zech. xiv, 5................. .... Teaching xvi, 7. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles is the Mal. i,11,14......... unde eau acon xiv, 8. 
title of a newly discovered writing belunging to the 3. Allusions to the Old Testament. 
Patristic period. In the year 1883 Philoletheus Bryen-| — Byod, xvili, 20; Deut. xxxi, 29............ LL 
nios, metropolitan of Nicomedia, published. from the xx, 13-17; v, n—n......... ii. 
Jerusalem manuscript of the year 1036, and preserved non ae 18, 15, 80 
at Constantinople, a hitherto unknown writing, bearing Eek xiv, yr S eermeewy xiii. 
two titles, Adax) ray wera awocrdAwy and Aiĉax | Neh. x, 85-87 
kvpiov Oui roy dwåika AToorTvAwy ruic tQvety. An Dent. xil, 32. .......... .. ................ fv, 1% 
edition with critical emendations was published in 1884 sh — aoon ER 7 T m 
by Hilgenfeld, in his Norum Testamentum Extra Cano-| Jer, xxi, 8) IONIN by de 
nem Receptum (Leipsic, 1884, iv, 94-103), and from that DAU: E A g A E ven bee eee iv, 6. 
time the republic of letters has been kept alive by trans- | 3, Quotations from, and Allusions to, the Old Testament 
lations, essays, etc. Apocrypha. 

I. Contents.— The “Teaching” comprises sixteen Tobit iv (ne eae een rene iv, 6-S. 
chapters, and may be divided into four parts: ch. i-vi, Ecclus Wee ta a A ea ea Ess fe iù 
comprising the doctrinal and catechetical part, setting Ve 
forth the whole duty of the Christian; ch. vii-x and | ee en ene re peer ies iv, 5. 


xiv contains the liturgical and devotional part, giving | 4. Quotations and Reminiscences from the New Testament 


directions for Christian worship, ch. xi-xili and Xv| Matt. v, d........................... ili, 7 
contains the ecclesiastical and disciplinary part, con- raa E vie xiv,2 
cerning church officers , and ch. xvi the eschatological aA (Lake vi 99,90)... re 
part, or the Christian's hope. 44-46 (Luke vi, 27)........... een he 
II. Theology of the Teaching.—God is the Creator (i, S AE — vill, 2 
2), who made all things (x, 8), and is our Father in E *2*6* he 
heaven (viii, 2). Nothing can happen without him (iii, | TA S 
10); he is the giver of all good gifts, the author of our vil, - ee T E me tx, 6 
salvation, the object of prayer and praise (ix and x), to] PB ee ences een ee ese ee eee eeeeeens 
whom belongs — glory through Christ Jesus (viii, 2 zii + S (comp: Luke ix, 1-6; x, &-1).. xii, 1,2 
ix,4; x, 9. Christ is the Lord and Saviour (x, 2, 3), AVIl,.16, 11 sacosssedvewgsececsnaceeaees RV; t 
God's servant and God's son (ix, 2), and David's God EK 8 oe ieee Wie eeebe seed ete E x, 6. 
(x, 6), the author of the gospel (viii, 2; xv,4). He is Reta tae EASIT Wess Sone MANOS eee Ny nie PE 
spiritually present in his Church, and will visibly come EE a a T 
again to judgment (xvi, 1,7,8). Through him knowl- BSS E L 
edge and eternal life have been made known to us (ix, * .. .2* — x, 5. 
8: x,2). ‘The Holy Spirit is associated with the Father] xxvill, 19,80 LOIUN wih. 
and the Son (vii, 1,8); he prepares man for the call of Lnke vi, 27-30.......... TT TE i, 3, 4,6. 
God (iv, 10), speaks through the prophets, and the sin xii, — eooooseo xvi, 1. 
against the Spirit shall not be forgiven (xi, 7). 5. Allusions and Parallels to the New Testament. 
The Teaching speaks of the Lord's Day as a day to| Acts iv, 82........................... cece iv, & 
be kept holy (xiv, 1), and recognises only two sacra- rite x a TiS VICES E E O a A 
ments, Baptism and the Eucharist (vii, 1-4; ix, x, xiv). n ‘xvi, $2 (Maranatha)... 00.000... CLE 
Man is made in the image of God (v, 2) but sinful, E A E E O iv, 10,11. 
and needs forgiveness (viii, 2) ; he must confess his trans- “hese. iv, 16, IT . .... ...... xvi, 4-6 
; ; — E r ET since edeusswnnads iii, 1. 
gressions to receive pardon (iv, 14; xiv, 1,2). There 2 Thess. ii, ET A E cece e..s... xvi, S 
are only two ways, the way of life and the way of Heb. x, 92 (ovvéiðnos wovnpd).....ss+cccee . Xiv, 1. 
death. DO icc ia we E A Ges euw een —XR 
III. Language of the Teaching.—The “ Didache” is i — cseseoesosooooo ecesece ERETTE T — 
written in Hellenistic Greek, like the New Test. Itis MeV A oak obs ose cae ee 
the common Macedonian or Alexandrian dialect, with 10: 66 E A 
“a strong infusion of a Hebrew soul and a Christian > ie | Pe re T ~v,2 


spirit.” The “Didache” contains 2190 words, 504 are | The absence of any reference to so many books of the 
New Test. words, 497 are classical, and 479 occur in the | New Test. accords with the view that we have before 
Septuagint, 15 occur for the first time in the “ Didache,” | us a very early document; but it does not, of course, 
but are found in later writers, prove that the sacred writings were unknown to the 
IV. Authenticity of the Teaching.—It is first quoted | writer, and still less does it furnish any argument for 
by Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, i i, 20), who cites a ' the view that they were not then known to the Church 
passage from it as “Scripture.” Eusebius (died A.D. 840) | in general. The object of the writer was very limited; 
mentions it as “the so-called Teachings of the Apostles” | his intention was to farnish a manual or catechism for 
(Hist. Eccl. iti, 25), and so does Athanasius (died A.D.373) | catechumens, 
(Epist. Fest. 39, in Opera, ed. Bened. i, 2,963). The last; VII. Literature. —Although so recently discovered, 
mention of the “Teaching” is by Nicephorus, patriarch | this little tract bas already been the subject of very 
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numerous essays and expositions. In addition to the 
treatise mentioned above and De Romestin, Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles (Lond. 1884, 8vo), the most com- 
plete and exhaustive work, giving, besides the original 
text, an English translation and literary matter, is the 
one published by Ph. Schaff, The Oldest Church Manual, 
called The Teaching of the Twelve A posiles” (New York, 
1885). (B. P.) 


Tekke Turcoman Version. See JAGIATAI 
TurKI VERSION. 


Tekoa. The present Khurbet Tekúa is archæolog- 
ically described in the Memoirs accompanying the 
Orduance Survey (iii, 814, 368). 


Ten Broeck, AntHony, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in New York city in 1815. 
He graduated from Columbia Colicge, and from the 
General Theological Seminary in 1837; for many years 
was engaged in teaching; was connected with a school 
in Orange, N. J., under the supervision of bishop Doane; 
taught in the Mt, Auburn Institute in Washington; 
founded the bishop Bowman Institute at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and became rector of Burlington College. He 
was rector of St. James's Church, Eatontown, N. J., at 
the time of his death, Sept. 22, 1880. See W hittaker, 
Almanae and Directory, 1881, p. 175. | 


Tennent, Win.iam Mackay, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, graduated from the College of New Jersey in 
1763, and in 1772 was ordained pastor at Greenfield, 
Conn. In 1781 he accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Church at Abingdon, near Philadelphia, where he con- 
tinued until his death, in December, 1810. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 26. 


Tenney, Exptx, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
son of Dr. Joshua Tenney, was born at Corinth, Vt., 
June 11, 1801. He studied at Bradford Academy ; in 
1826 graduated from Middlebury College; in 1829 from 
the Andover Theological Seminary; was ordained pas- 
tor, Jan. 5, 1831, at Lyme, N. H., and was dismissed 
Aug. 12, 1867. From 1867 to 1880 he resided at West- 
borough, Mass., without charge; and from 1880 until 
death, Nov. 13, 1882, at Norwich, Conn. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1883, p. 33. 


Tent. The following description of this Arab dom- 
icile, from Conder’s Tent Work, ii, 275, contains some 
additional information: 


“The tents nre arranged in different waye. Among 
the Sagr a large encampment was set out in parallel lines 
some Any yards apart, the tents in each row being close 
together, end to end. Among the Ta'amirelt and Jàhalfn 
the usnal form is a rectangle. The average length of the 
tent fe from twenty to twenty-five feet, but the email 
ones will sometimes be only ten feet long, and the larger 
forty feet. The distance between two tents in a line ix 
abont fonr feet. Thus a camp of twenty tents occupled 
a epace of two handred feet by eeventy feet. In another 
care the form was a triangle, the renson of this arrange- 
ment being that the flocks are driven into the enclosnre 
at night, and thus protected from the attacks of robbers 
or prevented from straying by themselves. 

“The Arab tent is extremely unlike the usual repre- 
eentations, in which it is shown either as a eort of hut, ns 
among the Turkomans, or ns a bell-tent, inetead of a long 
black ‘hoase of hair,’ with a low, sloping roof and open 
front. It has, however, been carefally described by Burck- 
hardt, and there is little to add to his acconut. The can- 
vas of the roof and side walls is of gont’s hair, black, with 
occasionally stripes of white ranuing horizontally (Cant. 4, 
5). The pieces of etnff are about two feet wide, and thirty 
to fifty feet long. The tent has generally nine poles 
(Awamld), arranged three and three, those in the centre 
being the longest; thus the tent has a low ridge both 
ways in order to ran the rain off. The clothe at the side 
ean be easily removed as the snn and wind requires, one 
side being always left open The tents are supported b 
cords and by pegs (Antad), which are driven with a maf- 
let (Judg. iv, $F The average height of a tent is about 
seven feet. 

“ Frail and cold as these habitations might be thought 
to prove in winter, they are really far more comfortable 
than would be expected. Being so low, the wind does 
not blow them over, and they are, moreover, most skilful- 
ly pitched, generally below a steep bank or low swell. 
Evin in heavy storms J have found the interiors dry, and 
the heavy canvas does not let the raiu through. The 
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Arabe, however, enffer very much from rheumatism in 
winter. In eummer they occasionally inhabit reed huts 
("Atish), which are cooler than the tents.” 


Ter Haar, Bernarp, a Duteh theologian, was 
born at Amsterdam, June 18, 1806. He studied at Ley- 
den, and was in 1839 ductor of theology. After having 
served several congregations with great success, he was 
in 1843 called to Amsterdam, and was 
made professor of theology in 1854 at 
Utrecht, In 1874 he retired to Velp, 
near Arnheim, and died Nov. 19, 1880. 
He published, Jean et Théngéne (Arn- 
heim, 1888) :— Histoire de la Reforma- 
tion (1845; 5th ed, 1854) :— De //istorie 
Ecclesiastic et Theologie Moralis Stu- 
dio (Utrecht, 1854 ) :— De IMistorice 
Religionis Christiane Indole (1860) :— 
L'Historiographie de [Histoire Ecclé- 
stustique (1870-71, 2 vols.), See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses, e. v. (B. P.) 


Terpsichörè, one of the nine 
Muses (q. v.); she presided over choral J — 
song and dancing. Antiqne Figure 


Thalia, one of the nine Muses °! Terpsichore. 
(q. v.); regarded in later times as 
presiding over comedy, She be- 
came the mother of the Corybantes, 
} by Apollo, 


Theberath, Cartes S., D.D., 
a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in one of the Rhenish provinces. 
of Prussia in 1807. He came to 
America in 1840, and settled in 
New York city, where he founded 
a Sunday - school in the fifteenth 
ward, from which sprang the Sec- 
ond German Presbyterian Church. 
He was the first pastor of this 
church, where he labored success- 
fully several years, Receiving a 
call from the German Presbyterian 
Church of Paterson, N. J., he ac- 
cepted the same, and remained 
four years. After this he took charge of a mission- 
school in Albany, N. Y., where he continued until his 
health failed, when he resigned and removed to New- 
ark, N. J., where he died, Oct. 8, 1882. (W. P. S.) 


Thebez. The modern 7ubus is described in the 
Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey (ii, 229, 247). 


Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, was born in 
Normandy, the year of his birth not being known. He 
was the third archbishop supplied to the Church of 
England by the celebrated abbey of Bec. He was ap- 
pointed prior in 1127, and ten years afterwards was 
elected abbot. In 1138 he was invited to England by 
king Stephen and his queen, Matilda. He was conse- 
erated archbishop of Canterbury in 1189. It reflects 
credit upon the character of Theubald that, in that rude 
and boisterous age, his residence became the centre of 
all the learning and ability of the kingdom. “For two 
generations several of the most distinguished men in 
the country could refer to the happy hours they had 
passed at Theobald’s court.” He appears to have been 
banished by the king at one time, but he returned to 
England, and matters were again set right. The last 
time Theobald appeared in public was at the consecra- 
tion of Richard Peche, bishop of Lichfield. He was too 
infirm to officiate, but witnessed the consecration. He 
died April 18,1161. See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, ii, 322 sq. 

Theological Seminaries. See SEMINARIES, 
THEOLOGICAL. 


Theurer, Cart JOHANN WiLHELM, a Protestant 
Minister, was born April 26, 1826, at Waldenbuch, in 
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Wiartemberg. In 1858 he was pastor at Mithlhaasen- 
on-the-Neckar, in 1870 assistant at the hospital charch 
in Stutgard, in 1875 second preacher at the Stiftskirche 
there, and died July 16, 1882, at Zavelstein. He pub- 
lished, Das Reich Gottes, etc. (Ludwigsburg, 1862) :— 
Predigten (ibid. 1874, 2d ed. 1879) :— Blicke in die Herr- 
lichkeit des Vater-Unsers (1881, 2d ed. 1882). (B. P.) 

Thiersch, Heinrich WILHELM Josias, a Protes- 
tant theologian of Germany, was born at Munich, Nov. 
5, 1817. In 1840 he commenced his academical career 
at Erlangen, and in 1843 was professor at Marburg, but 
resigned his professorship in 1850 on account of his con- 
version to the “ Catholic Apostolic Church.” He spent 
many years as a private tutor in South Germany, con- 
tinuing all the time active and fertile in the production 
of theological works. In 1875 Thiersch retired to Basle, 
and died Dec. 8, 1885. He published, Ad Pentateuchi 
Versionem Alerandrinam Critice Pertractandum Pro- 
leqgomena (Erlangen, 1840) :—De Pentateuchi Versione 
Alexandrina Libri Tres (1841) :— Hebrdische Gram- 
malik (1842; 2d ed. 1858) :— Versuch zur /Merstellung 
des historischen Standpunkts für die Kritik der neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriften (1845) :—Einige Worte über die 
Acchtheit der neutest, Schriften, etc. (1846) :— Vorlesungen 
über Kutholicismus und Protestantismus (eod.; 2d ed. 
1848) :— De Epistola ad Hebræos Commentatio Historica 
(Marburg, 1849) :— De Stephani Protomartyris Orutione 
Commentatio Exegetica (eod. ):— Die Geschichte der 
christl. Kirche im Alterthum (24d ed. 1858; 8d ed. 1879): 
— Politik und Philosophie in ihrem Verhältniss zur Re- 
ligion unter Trajanus, Hadrianus und den beiden Anto- 
ninen (1853):—Ueber christliches Fumilienleben (1854 ; 
often reprinted ): — Die Bergpredigt Christi und thre 
Bedeutung fur die Gegenwart (1867; 2d ed, 1878) :— 
Die Gleichnisse Christi nach threr moralischen und pro- 
phetischen Bedeutung betrachtet (1867; 2d ed. 1815) :— 
Die Genesis nach ihrer moralischen und prophetischen 
Bedeutung betrachtet (1870; new ed. 1875) :—Inbegri Ff 
der christlichen Lehre (published shortly after the au- 
thor’s death, Basle, 1886). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
s. v.; Allgemeine evangel. luth, Kirchenzeiturg (Leipsic, 
1886), No. 1,2,3. (B. P.) 

Thomas, the name of several Scotch prelates, 

1. Bishop of Galloway, who swore fealty to Edward 
I of England in 1296, and recognised king Robert 
Bruce's title to the crown in 1304. He was bishop 
here before 1309. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 273. 

2. Bishop of the lsles about 1334. He died in 
Scotland, Sept. 20, 1338. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p. 303. 

3. Bishop of Galloway in 1862, See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 274. 

4. Bishop of Roes in 1481, and founder of the colle- 
giate church of ‘Tain the same year. He was still bish- 
op there in 1487. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 189. 


Thomas or Wiurox, D.D., was made first chan- 
cellor and then dean of St. Paul'a, London. In his time 
(during the reign of Edward IV) occurred the contest 
between the prelates and friars, the latter upbraiding 
the former for their pomp and plenty. Wilton entered 
into this contest, and charged upon the monks that, 
although confessing their poverty, they really, by their 
influence at the confessional, opened the coffers of all 
the treasures in the land. He wrote a book, An Validi 
Mendicantes sint in Statu Perfectionis, maintaining that 
such were rogues by the laws of God and man, and 
fitter for the house of correction than a state of perfec- 
tion. Wilton flourished in 1460. See Fuller, Worthies 
of England (ed. Nuttall), iti, 335, 

Thomas, Benjamin, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in South Wales in 1823, and, when quite 
young, removed to Ohio. He graduated from Denison 
University, was ordained in 1846, and, for a time, taught 
in Vermillion College. His pastorates were as follows: 
Mansfield, Monroeville, First Church in Zanesville, 
Bradfield. and Newark. all in Ohio. Subsequently he 
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removed to Bloomington, Ill., and became western sec- 
retary of the American Bible Union. Having occupied 
other prominent positions in his denomination in Illi- 
nois, he removed to Arkansas in 1864, and became pres- 
ident of the university at Judsonia. During the war 
he served as a soldier in the Federal army, and became 
brevet-colunel. He died at Little Rock, Ark., March 5, 
1884. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1147. (J. C.S.) 

Thomas, John, M.D., the founder of the Christa- 
delphians (q. v.), was born at Hoxton Square, London, 
April 12, 1805, His father was a Dissenting clergyman 
while in England and a Baptist clergyman after coming 
to the United States in 1832, John was educated asa 
physician, beginning, at the age of sixteen, a medical 
course under a private physician, and continuing it for 
three years at St. Thomas's Hospital. He then assisted 
a London physician a year, and practiced medicine 
at Hackney three years. Although a member of his 
father's church from boyhood, his first attention to 
creeds was in 1830 or 1831, when he began the study 
of the subject of immortality, upon which he made 
contributions to The Lancet, Purely as a business 
venture he sailed for New York, May 1. 1882. Short- 
ly after reaching Cincinnati he became acquainted 
with Walter Scott, the original fonnder of the “ Chris- 
tians,” or Campbellites. Before he was aware of it, 
he had heard from Scott a full exposition of his doc- 
trinea, had assented to them as appearing rational, 
and had been induced to indicate that assent by in- 
mersion at ten o'clock at night in the Miami canal. On 
a trip east, in 1833, he met and visited Alexander Camp- 
bell, was forced reluctantly into assisting him in public 
addresses, and was so well received by the people that, 
on reaching Baltimore, he made addresses every even- 
ing for a week upon religious topics. During 1834 and 
1835 he practiced medicine in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Richmond, speaking to the Campbellite congrega- 
tions on Sundays. In May, 1834, he issued the frst 
number of The Apostolic Adrocute, a monthly maga- 
zine, of which five volumes were issued in all. His 
first opposition to the received views of the sect con- 
sisted in publishing, in No. 6 of his magazine, an article 
on Anabaptism, resulting in controversy between him 
and Mr. Campbell. The former insisted upon the re- 
immersion of persons coming to the sect from Baptist 
churches; the latter denied its necessity. On Dec. 1, 
1835, Dr. Thomas made another advance in free-thought 
by publishing thirty-four questions which hinted at 
materialism, annihilation of the wicked, a physical 
kingdom, etc. The chief outcry against him was for 
his materialistic tendencies. By 1836 Mr. Campbell 
denounced him openly. About this time Dr. Thomas 
moved to Amelia County, Va., abandoned the prac- 
tice of medicine, set up a printing-office on his farm, 
and devoted himself largely to literary work. In Av- 
gust, 1837, he engaged in a public discussion with a 
Presbyterian clergyman, Rev. Mr. Watt. In Novembet 
he was publicly disfellowshipped by Mr. Campbell, while, 
in response to the demands of the latter, he was called 
to account by the churches at Painesville and Bethel 
for his views. They did not, however, sce fit to disci 
pline him, contenting themselves with some suggestions 
concerning the spirit in which he should carry on the 
discussion, In 1838 he made a preaching toar through 
the southern counties of Virginia, coming in conflict 
more or Jess with Mr. Campbell. In 1839 he removed 
to Longrove, Ill., took up two hundred and eighty-eight 
acres of land, and for two years confined his attention 
to farming. After a brief residence at St. Charles, where 
his printing-office and physician's office were burned, 
he opened an office at Hennepin, and was appointed 
lecturer on chemistry in Franklin Medical College. 
The Adrocate having now been suspended for nearly 
three years, he started, in 1842, a monthly called The 
Investigator, of which be issued twelve numbers. In 
1843 he began The [Jerald of the Future Age, at Louis 


| ville, Ky., and continued it at Richmond. where, in 
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1844, he held his first meetings separately from the 
Campbellites. Collisions with the latter led to further 
study and to wider divergence of creed. He published 
his articles of belief at this time, and in October, 1846, 
delivered a series of ten lectures in New York in defence 
thereof. Having still further perfected his declaration 
of belief, he decided, in February or March, 1847, that 
he ought to be baptized into that belief; accordingly, 
he requested a friend to immerse him and to say over 
him, “ Upon confession of your faith in the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ, I baptize you into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit.” After fourteen years of search he 
was now satisfied that he had reached the truth. He 
began to advocate it more earnestly than ever, visiting 
Baltimore, where he was permitted to speak in the 
Campbellite meeting - house; Buffalo, where he was 
furnished with the Millerite place of worship, and New 
York, where he was received by the Campbellites. With 
letters from many Campbellites and other friends he 
sailed from New York in June, 1848, for England. His 
enemies had communicated his peculiar doctrines to 
the Campbellites of Nottingham and other places. He 
was therefore refused audience by them, but he ad- 
dressed the Millerites of Nottingham, Derby, Birming- 
ham, and Plymouth. The London Campbellites de- 
nounced him officially. Those of Lincoln and Newark 
received him, and the former made him their delegate 
to the Church convention at Glasgow. An effurt to 
prevent his sitting was unsuccessful, and he addressed 
large audiences in the City Hall. <A call for the publi- 
cation of his views, while at Glasgow, led to the prep- 
aration of Elpis Israel (478 pp. royal 8vo). At Edin- 
burgh he delivered a course of ten lectures, Spending 
the winter of 1848-49 in London, upon his book, be 
made subsequent tours through England and Scotland 
lecturing and preaching. In November, 1850, he came 
again to the United States, resumed The I/erald of the 
Future Age in 1851, and published vol. i of Eureka. He 
travelled and advocated his views through the States 
and Canada until 1862, when the war caused the cessa- 
tion of his paper, and he sailed for Liverpool. He vis- 
ited all the places where gruups had been organized to 
advocate his views, and, returning to the United States, 
issued the second volume of Eureka. The third volume 
was published in 1868. A third trip to Great Britain 
was made in 1869, when he found that his Birmingham 
church had grown from twelve to one hundred and 
twenty-three members, Crossing to the United States 
for the fourth time, in May, 1870, he began a tour of 
the country, but was prostrated at Worcester, Mass., 
and compelled to give up his work. He died in New 
York, March 5, 1871. In addition to the periodicals 
and books mentioned above, he issued, The Apostasy 
Unveiled (1838, 148 pp.) :—Anafolta (1854, 102 pp.) :— 
Anastasis (46 pp.) :—Phanerots, and several tracts and 
lectures. (C. W.S.) 


Thomas, Robert 8. D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Scott County, Ky., June 20, 1805. He 
united with the Church in 1821, was ordained, in 1830, 
pastor at Columbia, Mo., and for several years per- 
formed much evangelical labor in Missouri, being the 
first to introduce Sabbath-schools into that state. He 
was chosen professor of languages and moral science 
in the State University, and in 1853 president of Will- 
iam Jewell College. He finally removed to Kansas 
City, where he organized a church, of which he was 
the pastor until his death, June 12, 1859. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1149. (J.C. S.) 


Thomas, Thomas, D.D., a Welsh Baptist minis- 
ter and educator, was born at Cowbridge, Jan. 12, 1805. 
He began to preach when fifteen years of age, and la- 
bored with much zeal. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the Baptist College at Abergavenny, and two 
years later removed to Stepney College, where he spent 
four years in faithful study. In 1828 he entered upon 
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the pastorate of the Church in Henrietta Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, London, where he remained eight years. 
In 1836, on the removal of Abergavenny College to 
Pontypvol, he became its president, and retained the 
office until 1877, In the beginning of this work he 
was energetic in his ministerial labora, and soon formed 
a Baptist Church, which, in time, became the leading 
one of the town. He died Dec. 6, 1881. See (Lond.) 
Baptist Hand-book, 1883, p. 278. 


Thomas, Thomas E., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in London, England, in 1812, and grad- 
uated from Miami University in 1834. His first pas- 
toral charge was at Harrison, near Cincinnati, and his 
second at Hamilton, for twelve vears. He then accepted 
the presidency of Hanover College, Ind., and passed 
from that to a professorship in the Theological Semi- 
nary at New Albany. In 1859 he became pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Dayton, O., and in 1871 
was elected professor of Biblical literature in Lane The- 
ological Seminary. He dicd Feb. 2,1875. Dr. ‘Thomas 
was a man of strong mind, and one of the leaders of the 
anti-slavery party in the Presbyterian Church long be- 
fore the civil war. See Presbyterian, Feb. 13, 1875. 


Thompson, THomas Jkrrersox, D.D., a Methe 
odist Episcopal minister, was born in Dorchester Coun- 
ty, Md., March 13, 1803. He was converted in his 
thirteenth year, began his itinerant career in 1825, 
and in 1826 entered the Philadelphia Conference. In 
it he served in turn Milford and Talbot Circuits; St. 
George's, Philadelphia; Rahway, N. J.; St. John’s, 
Philadelphia, Kent Circuit, Md.; Trenton, N.J.; New- 
ark; East Jersey District; Harrisburg, Pa.; Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia; St. Paul's; Snow Hill District; Asbury 
Church, Wilmington; Union Church, Philadelphia; 
South Philadelphia District; Reading District, as gen- 
eral agent of Wesleyan Female College; Dover, Del. ; 
Easton District, Dover District, and Wilmington Dis- 
trict—thus summing twenty-two and a half years on 
circuits and stations, two years as agent, and twenty- 
five years as presiding elder. Jn 1836 the New Jersey 
Conference was organized and Mr. Thompson became 
identified therewith, but the next vear returned to the 
Philadelphia Conference. In 1868, on the formation 
of the Wilmington Conference, he fell within its limits, 
and therein remained till his death, at Wilmington, 
Del., Nov. 29, 1874. Dr. Thompson was a member of 

| che General Conferences of 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1868, 

| 1872. He was characterized by promptness and ster- 
ling integrity, zeal and solid worth. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 27. 

Thorah, Feast OF THE. See TABERXACLES, Feast 
OF. 

Thorne, James, an eminent minister of the Bible 
Christiana, was born at Shebbear, Devoushire, England, 
Sept. 21, 1795. At an early age he was converted, and 
in 1816 entered the ministry. By nature and grace he 
was peculiarly fitted to be a leading spirit in the Con- 
nection. His gifts were diversified, his piety deep, his 
devotion to the work thorough, and his spirit catholic, 
childlike, and forbearing. He was presideut of the Con- 
ference five times, viz., in 1831, 1835, 1842, 1857, and 

| 1865; secretary from 1819 to 1830, from 1832 to 1835, 
in 1849 and 1850, and in 1853—eighteen times; and for 
several years editor and book-steward. He died Jan. 
28, 1872. See Minutes of the Conference, 1812; Jubilee 
Volume, published in 1866. 

Thorneborough (or Thornburgh), Jony, B.D., 
an English divine of the 17th century, was born at 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, educated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, was preferred bishop of Limerick in 1593, dean of 
York in 1603, bishop of Bristol in 1617, at the same 
time holding his deanery and his Irish bishopric in 
commendam with it. He was translated to Worcester 
in the latter year, and died July 19, 1641. His skill in 
chemistry is spoken of. See Fuller, Worthies of Eng- 
lund (ed. Nuttall), iii, 826, 
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Throp, Cuarces, D.D., F.R.S., an English divine, | tholicos, Nerses II, in 527, and passed thirty-eight canons, 
was born at Gateshead rectory, Oct. 13, 1783. He was the last of which ordered a fast of one week every month. 
educated at the Cathedral School, and at Oxford, where III. The third council was held in 551, under Moses 
he obtained a fellowship, and subsequently was ap- | II, with a view of regulating the Easter festival. The 
pointed tutor of University College. In 1807 he was | 11th day of July, 553, was to begin the Armenian era, 
presented with the rectorship of Ryton, where he spent | and was declared the New Year's day of the first vear. 
several years in active service; in 1829 was presented | IV. The fourth council, held in 596, was important 
with a prebendal stall in the Cathedral of Durham; for bringing about a separation between the Armenians 
and about 1831 was promoted to the archdeaconry of | and Georgians, Up to the vear 580 the Georgians 
Durham, At the same time he was elected one of the | elected their own catholicos, who was always ordained 
lord Crewe trustees, in which capacity he exerted him- | by the Armenian. About that time, when the Georgian 
self to the utmost. On the establishment of the Uni- | catholicos had died, the Georgians asked Moses JI to 
versity of Durham, he became its first warden. He | elect one forthem. He appointed Cyrion, a very learned 
died at Ryton rectory, Durham, Oct. 10, 1862. Dr. | theologian, who decreed the acceptance of the acts of 
Throp was proverbial for his love of the fine arta, his | the Council of Chalcedon. Moses’ successor, Abraham 
gallery of pictures surpassing any other in the north | I, who differed with Cyrion concerning the Council of 
of England. He was a man of rare benevolence, giv- | Chalcedon, urged the Georgian catholicos to reject the 
ing £400 per annum to endow the parish of Winlantor, | decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, but in vain. At 
and erecting a house of worship at Greenside, at his, the fourth Council of Tiben, Cyrion and his followers 
own expense, to the memory of his parents. See Ap- | were condemned. This‘act was the occasion of much 
pleton's Annual Cyclup. 1862, p. 693. controversy among the Armenians. 


Thube, CuristiAN GOTTLOB, a Lutheran theolo- V. The fifth council, held under Nerses IIT, in 645, 
gian of Germany, was born in Saxony, March 19, 1742. condemned all heretics, and especially the Council of 
He studied at Leipsic, was in 1775 rector at Butzow, Chalcedon and its supporters. 
Mecklenburg, in 1776 preacher at Baumgarten, and died | VI. The sixth council was convened by Nerses TII, in 
Jan. 25, 1826. He published, Anleitung zum richtigen 648, which again condemned the Council of Chalcedon. 
Verstande der Ojfenbarung Johannis (Minden, 1786; VII. In 719 the seventh council was held, under Juhn 
2d ed. 1799): — Dus Buch des Propheten Duniel, neu | IV; thirty-two canons were passed, which provided, 

| 








übersetzt und erklärt (1797):—Dus Buch des Propheten | A Mong other things, that the altar and baptismal font 
Sucharja, neu übersetzt und erklärt (1801). See During, should be made of stone, unleavened bread and unmixed 


Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. wine should be used in the communion, the clause 
Jud.s.v. (B.P.) . “Thon that wast crucified for us,” in the Trisagivn, 


should be sung three times, moming and evening, 3s 
well as at the mass, cte. The last canon strictly fot- 
bade the intercourse with the Paulicians. 

VIH. The last or eighth council] was held in 726, and 
condemned Julian Halicarnassensis, his followers, and 
his writings. Tiben is also celebrated for the martyr- 
dom which some faithful Christians suffered there. See 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Tiberias. The present Tvbariya is described in 
the Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, i, 361, 418. 

Tibetan Version. See THIBETAN VERSION. 

Tidman, Artnvr, D.D., an English Congregation- 
al minister, was born at Mickelton, Nov. 14, 1792. He 


was educated fur the medical profession, but afterwanis 
studied theology with Rev. George Collison, and in 


Thummell, C. B., D.D., a Lutheran minister, was 
born in Germany in 1802; in 1820 entered the Uni- 
versity of Halle, Prussia, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, in Wtrtemberg. In the spring 
of 1824 he was licensed to preach, and was ordained in 
1826. On his arrival in America, in August of that 
year, he commenced the study of the English language. 
The first year he was employed as a missionary. From 
1827 to 1838 he was professor of languages in Hartwick 
Seminary; and then accepted a professorship in the 
Lutheran Seminary at Lexington, S. C. In 1845 he 
removed to Prairieville, IIL, where he remained until 
the close of his life, May 23, 1881. For fifteen vears he 
was secretary and treasurer of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Palmyra, Ill. See Lutheran 


Observer, July 29, 1881. 1813 commenced missionary work in Sidmouth. In 

Thurston, 1:11, D.D., a Congregational minister, | 1818 he received a call from Frome, and in 1828 settled 
was born at Brighton, Mass., June 14, 1808. At the | at Barbican Chapel, London. During the last years 
age of seventeen he went to Millbury to learn the gun- | of his pastorate he held the office of foreign secretary 
smith's trade, but having been converted in his twen- | of the London Missionary Society. He died March 6, 
tieth year, he immediately began to study for the min- | 1868, Dr. Tidman was well versed in all civil and 
istry, attending Day's Academy at Wrentham, and | diplomatic questions of the day; cool, far-seeing, and 
graduating from Amherst College in 1834. The year | practical in all questions of Church doctrine or govem- 
following he spent in Andover Theological Seminary, | ment, and especially distinguished by the wisdom, en- 
and the two succeeding studied theology with the Rev. | ergy, and depth of his spiritual perception, See (Lond.) 
Dr. Jacob lde, of West Mecway. He was ordained ! Cong. Year-book, 1869, p. 281. 


pastor in Hallowell, Me., Jan. 3, 1838, and filled this! pjeftrunkk, Jonaxx Hetnicn, a Latheran theo- 
position for ten years, The following twenty years, | logian and philosopher of Germany, was born in 1760 
dating from March 21, 1849, he was pastor of the Cen- | at Oeftenhiifen, near Rostock, He studied at Kostock 
tral Church in Fall River, Mass, He died there, Dec. | and Halle, was in 1792 professor at Halle, and died Oct. 
19, 1869. In theology Dr. Thurston was ranked as a |7, 1837, He published, Einzig möglicher Zweck Jesn 
Hopkinsian Calvinist, and his sermons were all con- | qus dem Grundgesetze der Reliyion entwickelt (2d ed. 
structed on the basis of his theology. As a preacher Halle, 1793) s Versuch emer Krik dr Religion (1190) : 
he was remarkable for clearness of statement and di- | _ Censur des christlichen protestantischen Lehrbeqrijs 
Tectness of argument. See Cong. Quarterly, 1871, p. 433. | nach den Prinzipien der Religionskritik (Berlin, 1791-95, 

Tiben (also written Twin or Dwin), Councits | 3 parts; 2d ed. 1796):— De Modo Deum Cognoscendi 
OF (Concilium Therinense). Tiben (perhaps the same , (1792) :— Dilucidutiones ad Theoreticum Religioni 
as Thevis or Divo, supposed by some to be the present | Christiane Partem (1798, 2 parts) :— Religion der M ùn- 
Erivan), under Chosrocs II, became the capital of Ar- | diyen (1800, 2 parts). See Krug. Phtlosophisches Wor- 
menia, and the religious centre of the realm. Several | ferbuch, iv, 173 (2d ed. iv, 197); Baur, Vorlesungen über 


couucils were held there. Dogqmengeschichte, iii, 836 sq.; Gasa, Geach. der prot, 
I. The first council, held in 452, declared Tiben the | Dogmatik, iv, 300 sq.; Punjer, Geschichte der Religions- 
seat of the catholicos, philosophie, ii, 52 6q.; Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyclop.s. v. 


II. The second council was summoned by the ca- | (B. P.) 





TIMANN 


Timann (or Tidemann), Jonaxx, the reformer 
of Bremen, was born at Amsterdam about the year 
1500. In 1522 he went to Wittenberg, where he made 
the acquaintance of Luther and Melanchthon. In 1524 
he went to Bremen, and was appointed pastor of St. 
Martin's, He now introduced those refurmatory changes 
which have immortalized his name. In 1529 count 
Enno II, of East Frisia, called him to Emden to work 
there against the Anabaptista. In 1633 the city council 
adopted a church order, which was, no doubt, prepared 
by ‘Timann, and was approved by Luther and Bugen- 
hagen. Timan was also present at the colloquy in 
Worms, and at the meetings held at Ratisbon in 1541. 
He died Feb. 17, 1557, at Nienburg. See Rotermund, 
Lexikon aller Gelehrten in Bremen, ii, 216 sq. (where a 
list of FVimann's writings is given); Plitt-Herzog, Reul- 
Encyklop. s. v. (R. P.) 

Timnah (or Timnath). There seem to be three 
localities thus designated. 

1. In the mountains of Judah (Gen. xxxviii, 12- 
14; Josh. xv, 57). For this no modern representative 
of a corresponding name (Tibneh) has been discovered 
in the region required, for the ruined site, Tibaa, two 
and a half miles east of Beit Nettif, and nine miles west 
of Bethlehem, suggested by Conder (Memotrs to the 
Ordnance Survey, iii, 53), and containing only “ fown- 
dations” (ibid. p. 161), is entirely out of the neighbor- 
hood of the associated localities (in Josh.). 

2. In the plain of Judah (Josh. xv, 10; Judg. xiv, 
1,2, 5; 2 Chron. xxviii, 18). The present representa- 
tive, Tibnah, lies tive and a half miles north-east of 
Tell es-Safieh (Gath), and eight miles south of Abu 
Shusheh (Gezer). It is merely described in the Afe- 
moirs accompanying the Ordnance Survey (ii, 441) as 
“ruined walls, caves, and wine-presses, with rock-cut 
cisterns, The water supply is from a spring on the 
north side.” 

3. In Mount Ephraim (Josh. xix, 50; xxiv, 30; Judg. 
ii, 9). ‘The modern ruin, Tébneh, which lies ten. mites 
north-west of Beitin (Bethel), and ten and a half miles 
north-east of Jimzû, is described at length in the Me- 
moirs to the Ordnance Survey, ti, 374 sq. Lieut. Con- 
der remarks (Tent Work, ii, 229): 

“Tt ecems to me very donbtful how far we can rely on 
the identity of the site with that of Tinynath-Heres. It 
is certain that this is the place called Timnatha by Je- 
rome, a town of importance, capital of a district in the 
hills, and on the road from Lydda to Jerusalem, the po- 
sition of which is fixed by references to surrounding 
towns. But the Jewish tradition, and aleo that of the 


modern Samaritans, points to Kefr Harla as the burial- 
lace of Joshua. It is remarkable, however, that n vil- 


age called Kefr Iehw'a, or ‘Joehua'’s humlet,’ exists fu 
the immediate neighborhood of the ruin of Tibneb.” 


Tiphsah (2 Kings xv, 16) is thought by Lieut. 
to 


Conder (Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, ii, 169) 
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be (different from that of 1 Kings iv, 24) the present 
Khurbvet Tufsah, six miles south-west of Shechem (Na- 
blas), and described (ibid. p. 198) as “a small ruined 
village in gardens, appears to be modern.” 


Tirzah. The present Teiusir, which Tristram as- 
sumes (ible Places, p. 196) as the modern representa- 
tive, lies twelve miles east by north from Sebustieh (Sa- 
maria), and is described in the Aemoirs accompanying 
the Ordnance Survey (ii, 228,245). As to the identity 
of the name, Lieut. Conder remarks (Tent Work, ii, 108) : 

“Tt contains the exnct letters of the Hebrew word, 
though the last two radicals are interchanged in position, 
a kind of change net nnusnal among the peasantry. ‘lhe 
beauty of the position and the richness of the plain on 
the west, the ancient remains, and the old malu road to 
the place from Shechem, seem to agree well with the idea 
of its paving ounce been a capital; and if I am right tn 
the suggestion, then the old sepulchres are probably, 
some of them, those of the early kings of Israel before 
the royal family began to be buried fu Samaria.” 

Titelmann, Fraxcis, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was born in 1497 at Hasselt, Belgium, and studied 
at. Liege. Having completed his studies, he joined the 
Capuchins, went to Rome in 1537, and died the same year. 
He wrote, Commenturia in Omnes Psalmos :—Paraphra- 
stica kluctdatio ta Librum Job:—Commentaria in Ec- 
clesiasten Salomonis : —Commentaria in Cantica Cantico- 
rum:—Collatio pro Editione Vulgata Sacre Scripture: 
— Flucidatio in Omnes Epistolas Pauli, ete. See Miraeus, 
Flogia Illustrium Belgii Scriptorum; Andreas, Biblio- 
thecu Belyica; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
av. (B. P.) 

Titius, Genuann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Quedlinburg, Dec. 17, 1620, and stud- 
ied at different universities, In 1646 he was professor 
of Hebrew at Helmstadt, in 1650 doctor of theology, 
and died June 7, 1681. Titius was a voluminous writer, 


Of his publications we mention, De Principio Fidei 


Christiane seu Canonica Scriptura :— De Ministris Ec- 
clesie : — De Beatitudine et Dumnatione Eterna ex 
Mischnajoth et Commentariis Rabbinorum Considerata : 
—De Theopaschiturum Hevesi: —De Orthodora Fidei 
Christiane Doctrina: — De Jesu Christi Officio Pro- 
phetico, Sacerdotali et Regio, etc. See Witte, Memoria 
Theologorum ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
sv. (B. P.) 

Tobenz, Dasi an Angustinian, was born at Vien- 
na in 1743. In 1768 he was made a priest, in 1772 doctor 
of theology, and in 1775 professor of theology at Vien- 
na. Jn Iil he retired from his professorship, and died 
Aug. 20, 1819. He published, Jrstitutiones, Usus et Doc- 
trinæ Patrum (Vienna, 1779-83):--Eramen Tractatus 
Jounnis Barbegraci de Doctrina Morali Patrum Eccle- 
ste (1785 ): — Cummenturius in Novum Testamentum 
1804-6, 2 vols.) :—Paruphrasis Psalmorum ex Hebraico 
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(From Thomson’s Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.) 


TODD 872 TOUSSAIN 
Adornata, Notis et Summariis Instructa (2d ed. 1814). | Numb. v, 15, “he shall put no ofl upon her nor pat frankin- 


His works were published under the title Opera Omnia cense upon her,” the reading is m9 for Yog 

(1822,15 vols.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen p. 294 

Deutschlands, s. v. (B. P.) xi, 22, the first OMS NET" omitted, p. 905. 
Todd, Amsrose S., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal | Dent. v, 14, THEN TTN omitted, p. 355. 

minister, son of Rev. Ambrose Todd, was born at Hunt- xvii, 9, by) eaba cone omitted, p. 211. 


ington, Conn., Dec. 6, 1798. His early education was i oy 
acquired at Cheshire Academy, and Yale College con- xxv, 19, TTLI omitted, p. 22. 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of A.M. in 1824, | 98h. |, 1, the last three words omitted, p. 815. 


He was ordained presbyter June 30, 1823, and his first fii, 16, BING, so all versions, p.310; the Revised Ver- 

charge comprised the parishes of Reading, Danbury, Sadie kaos marginal note; another 

Greenwich, New Canaan, Darien, and Stamford. For | Josh, iv, 3, the rending is, “hence from under the feet of 

thirty-eight years he was rector of St. John's, in the the priests twelve,” p. 810. 

latter place, and died there, June 23, 1861. He filled iv, 5, at the end, “and leave them in the place where 
the feet of the priests stood,” p. 310. 


many offices of honor and responsibility in the diocese, 
and was universally respected. See 4 mer. Quur. Church 
j Q : Targum (ed. Lagarde), and Mishna, Sota, ch. vil, 


Rev. 1862, p. 557. $ 5; but Lowe's Cambridge edition reads as the 
Toles, RrsseLi G., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born present text of the Bible. 


: . 1 Kings x, 27, “for abundance” omitted, p. 71. 
at Dunham, N. Y. in 1811. He graduated from Madison 2 Kings xviii, 4, “children ” omitted, p. pk 


University at an early age, studied theology, and then | Job xxxvi, 11, “they shall wax old in the ps of thelr 


viii, 83, and their officers, 997203, p. 311; 80 also 


took charge of a Baptist Church in Cooperstown, where days.” The Masoretic text reads "55°, and the 
he was ordained. At the breaking-out of the rebellion mark NYA 49, i. e. it is thas written, viz with 5, 
he was given control of one branch of the Christian indicates that there already existed a diversity of 
Commission, and stationed at Fortress Monroe, From readings. Indeed, Michaelis (Hebr. Bible, in loeo) 
these duties he was called to the Howard Mission of | adduces n nomber of MSS. which read 153°, with 
New York. He founded, with the aid of ten wealthy | beth. 

laymen, the Wanderers’ Home, in Baldwin Place, Bos- Prov. ix, 1, “wise women build.” The plaral noun with 
ton, in 1865. At first it was a mission school as well | a elngular verb is strange; the Sept, Targ., aud 
as a home, and children, and even infants, were carried | Syr. read MESH. 


xx, 27, “the lamp of God "= BMS "3, p. 154; £0 


Targ., Talmud Pesachim, fol. 7, col. 2; fol 8 cul. 1, 
and ancient Midrashim. 


there in the daytime by their parents, and then taken 
home at night; but eventually it became a permanent 
home for children until adopted into families. Dr, 
epee Ezek. xlvii, 4, “and caused me to pares throagh the waters, 
Toles died in Boston, July 11, 1884. waters that were to the loina.” Bär and De- 
Tonel, Stato Dx, a Scotch prelate, waa bishop of | iip tracina Fon Tis et Tashia, Aa ae 
oray in . He was a monk of Melrose, an ore | add i teL 
that he had been abbot at Cogshall, in Essex, England. ' Sepadan inry tAngnam et seriptomicees! ETSE 


5 —— ; CNTA Y et revera in Reochliniano prima mi- 
He died in 1184. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 136. nus sic acriprerat.” 


Torry, Patnicx, D.D., a bishop of the Episcopal xlvii, 8, "to Galilee to the Front Sea,” “d ‘3m DX 
Church of sole died at edn — — — | MIISIN, p. 196; the “ Front Sen” is explained 
ninety years, e was consecrat t. 12, R. t 
the time of his death he was bishop of Dunkeld, Dum- by — iih — — pening * ala 
blane, and Fife, Scotland. Sce Amer. Quar. Church cm C TEAC TE ome Ae INE Manoretie text 





: i mdsbam, but NDDAN, so read Sept., Targ., Syri- 

SEn PS . ac. One codex to which Bar and Delitzech at- 

Tosiphta (XADOM, the addition or supplement) is tach great importance, the codex Jamanensis, 
the title of a great halachic work, which originated in reads, us the two editors note, moqd3n, cum gi 
the time of the Mishna (q.v.). It is of great importance, mel Kamezato, 
because the Tosiphta (or Josefa, as it is also called) xivil, 11, 17 ND, p. 196; so alto Bar and De 
contains the decisions of the Jewish teachers in their litzsch, against the XÒ? of the textus receptus. 
original form, while the Mishna gives them in an ab- Zech. vili, 19, “love truth,” BONN, p- 241; so also Tak 
breviated manner. Thus many things are contained in | mud, Febamoth, fol. 14, col. 2. 


the Tosiphta which are not found in the Mishna. The — 
Tosiphta is also richer in quotations from the Old Test. | A few of these variations have already been noted by 
While we have noticed twelve variations in the “textus De Rossi in his bane Lect tones. A complete list 1s 
receptus” of the Mishna—we say “textus receptus,” Biven by Pick in Stade s Zeitschrift far die alitesta- 
because Lowe's edition, from the Cambridge MS. (The | mentliche Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1886). (B. P.) 
Mishnah on which the Palestinian Tulmud Rests, edited) Totten, Silas, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
from the unique MS. preserved in the University Libru- | clergyman, was for a long time engaged in educational 
ry of Cambridge [ Cambridge, 1883]) does not always | work in Williamsburg, Va., until 1859. In that vear 
agree with the common text—and about ninety-five in | he was elected president of the Iowa State University, 
the Gemara, we have collated two hundred and thirty- | and also ministered in Trinity Church, Iowa City. For 
three variations from the Tosiphta, that is, more than | a number of years he was one of the standing commit- 
donble the number that the Talmud presents, The best | tee of the diocese of Ilowa; was one of the trustees of 
edition is that of M. S. Zuckermandel, Tuseftu nach | Griswold College, Davenport, and was identified with 
den Wiener und Erfurter Handschriften herausgegeben | the missionary work in his diocese. In 1864 he was 
(Pasewalk, 1880), and it is to this edition that our ref- | rector of St. John’s Church, Decatur, Il; in 1867 be- 
erences are made. The following incomplete list of came rector of Christ Church Seminary, Lexington, 
Variations will at once show the importance of this work | Ky., in charge of which he remained until his death, 


for the Old-Test, scholar. Oct. 7, 1873. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 139. 
Exod. xxxix, 48, 55 ts omitted, p. 521. Toussain (Lat. Thussanus), Pierre, father of Dan- 
Lev. vii, 19, 55 is omitted, p. 169. iel, was born at St. Laurent, Lorraine, in 1499. He 


vii, 39, the rending ie, “the blood of the peace offer- | Studied theology at Cologne, Paris, and Rome, and was 
ings,” for "the sacrifice of his peace offerings,” p. | made a canon at the cathedral of Metz. When the 
4 


— persecution against the Protestants began, he fled to 
ae H ; $ — oon tie testi- Basle, and formally embraced the Reformation. Two at- 
mony,” p. 181. tempts which he made to propagate his views in France 
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(at Metz and in Paris) ended with imprisonment; but in 
1539 the duke of Wtirtemberg made him superintend- 
ent of Miimpelgard, where he introduced the Reforma- 
tion, not without great difficulties, however, as he was 
a Calvinist, and the duke a Lutheran. ‘T'uussain died 
in 1573. See Plitt-Herzog, Real-Ercyklop. s. v.; Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Townley, CuarLes Gostiixa, LL.D., an English 
Congregational minister, was born in 1780. He de- 
voted himself to the study of law, but with his brother 
Henry prepared himself fur the ministry. After study- 
ing divinity at Hoxton Academy he began to preach 
in Ireland, laboring with self-denying devotedness for 
the good of both Romanists and Protestants. From 
1817 to 1841 he preached in Limerick and vicinity. 
He then returned to England, where he resided at 
Brixton, afterwards at Pimlico, and became pastor of a 
small church at Mortlake, Surrey, where he erected 
school-houses at his own expense. He died at Pimlico, 
June 17, 1856. See (Lond.) Cung. Yeur-bouk, 1857, p. 209. 


Townsend, Sternny, M.D., Ph.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in 1808, and was for forty- 
six years a member of the Philadelphia Conference, 
‘being a supernumerary from 1875 until his death, Aug. 
5,188}. He was a man of extensive scholarship. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1882, p. 71. 


Townson (or Tonson), Rostrt, D.I., a divine 
of the 17th century, was born in St. Botolph's Parish, 
Cambridge, became fellow of Queen's College, being ad- 
mitted therein when but twelve years of age. He was 
an excellent preacher, attende king James as chaplain 
into Scotland, became dean of Westminster in 1617, bish- 
op of Salisbury in 1620, and died May 15, 1621. See 
Fuller, Worthies (Nuttall), i, 231. 


Tracy, Samuxyt WaLrer, D.D., an English Inde- 
pendent minister, was born at Portsea, in February, 1778. 
He studied under Rev. Dr. Bogue, preached at Lichfield, 
next at Hot Wells, near Bristol, then at Yeovil, was 
secretary of the London Migsionary Society, spent sev- 
eral years on the Continent, and afterwards preached at 
Hounslow, Chelsea, and Brixton Rise. He died Feb. 
16, 1853. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bovk, 1854, p. 256. 

Trail, WALTER, a Scotch prelate, a canon of St, An- 
drewa, was elected bishop of that diocese in 1385, and 
was still there in 1400. He died in the castle of St. 
Andrews in 1401. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 26. 


Transcaucasian Tartar Version or tn 
Scriprunsks, <A peculiar and rather corrupt dialect of 
the Turkish is spoken by the greater part of the Mos- 
lem population in Georgia, Shusti, Shirwan, Derbend, 
and North-west Persia. As it is vernacular in numer- 
ous tribes in all the Russian provinces beyond the Cau- 
casus, this dialect has been termed, by way of distinc- 
tion, the Transcaucasian. Parts of the New Test. were 
prepared in this language many years ago by Mirza 
Ferookh and the Rev. Dr. Pfander, In 1875 the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society pro- 
posed to reprint the gospels under the superintendence 
of Mr. Abraham Amirchanjanz, the son of Mirza Fe- 
rookh, who has latterly been emploved in the service of 
the Basle missions. From the report of 1877 we learn 
that the British Bible Society resolved to print the 
remaining portions of the New Test., and Mr. Amir- 
chanjanz has revised the remainder of his father’s 
manuscript, and translated the Epistle to the Romans, 
In 1878 the entire New Test. was printed under the su- 
perintendence of Messrs, Amirchanjanz and Sauerwein. 
From the report of 1881 we learn that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society had secured the entire services 
of Mr. Amirchanjanz for editorial work, and that he 
had undertaken a translation of the Old Test. This 
translation, which was completed in 1883, induced the 
American missionaries to give up their version, on 
which they were engaged, and unite with Mr. Amir- 
chanjanz in a final ee ot the Old Test., in order 
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to secure but one version of the Bible in the Tran» 
caucasian language. (B. P.) 

Trapier, Pavi, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, a graduate of the General ‘Theological Seminary, 
was for several vears prior to 1856 rector in Charleston, 
S.C. In 1857 he resided in Lynchburg, Va., and re- 
mained there until 1859, when he removed to Camden, 
S, C., having been appointed professor of ecclesiastical 
history and the evidences of Christianity in the theo- 
logical seminary there. When the seminary was re- 
moved, in 1866, to Spartansburg, Dr. Trapier removed 
to that place, holding the same professorship. In 1868 
he was assigned to ecclesiastical history and exegesis, 
In 1870 he removed to Locust Grove, Md., and became 
rector of Shrewsbury parish, where he remained until 
his death, July 12, 1872, aged sixty-six yeara, See 
Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1873, p. 133. 

Treat, Skau Burr, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Hartland, Conn., Feb. 19,1804. After 
studying at Lenox Academy and Hopkins Grammar- 
school, he graduated from Yale College in 1824; in 1826 
was admitted to the Lar, and began the practice of bis 
profession at East Windsor Hill, removing, however, in 
1831 to Penn Yan, N. Y., where he became a Christian, 
and, abandoning the law, graduated from Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1835. ‘The next vear he became 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 
In 1840 he was associated with Rev. Dr. Absalom Peters 
in editing the Biblical Repository and American Eclec- 
tic, in New York. In 1843 he was appointed editor of 
the Misstonury Herald, In 1847 he was elected one 
of the secretaries of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners fur Foreign Missions, his special work being the 
carrying on the correspondence with the missionaries 
among the North American Indians. In 1859 he was 
called to take charge of the home department of the 
board, and continued in this office until a few months 
before his death, which occurred March 27, 1877. He 
had continued his editorial labors until 1856, at which 
time he took a second somewhat extended trip abroad, 
his first journey having been taken in 1850, See Cong. 
Quarterly, xix, 347,375, (J. C. S.) 

Tregury, Micuaet, D.D., an Irish prelate, was a 
native of the village of ‘Tregury, in Cornwall, and for 
some time fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. He was 
consecrated in St. Patrick’s Church archbishop of Dub- 
lin in 1449. In 1450 he had restitution of the tempc- 
ralities of his see. In 1467 Tregury assigned a moiety 
of the parish of Lusk for the treasurer of St. Patrick's, 
and constituted the rectory of St. Andeon in the city. 
In 1468 he held a visitation in the chapter-house of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral. He died in 1471. See D'Alton, 
Memoirs af the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 159. 


Trench, Mor. Power Le Poer, D.D., a prelate of 
the Irish Episcopal Church, was born June 10, 1770, 
and educated at Dublin University. His first prefer- 
ment on being ordained was the union of Creagh, in 
the diocese of Clonfert. He was consecrated bishop of 
Waterford, Nov. 21, 1802; in 1810 translated to the see 
of Elphin; and in 1819 appointed to the archbishopric 
of Tuam, which he held till his death, March 21, 1839. 
Archbishop Trench was a fine scholar, a profound the- 
ologian, a devout Christian, a brilliant orator, and dili- 
gent in the performance of all life's duties, See T'he 
(Lond.) Church of England Magazine, June, 1841, p. 
880; The (Lond.) Christian Remembrarcer, May, 1839, 
p. 315. 

Tresenreuter, JoHANN ULRICH, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Oct. 31, 1710, and stucied 
at Altdorf and Leipsic. In 1733 he commenced his 
academical career at Altdorf, was preacher at Coburg 
in 1738, and died March 31, 1744. He published, De 
Rabube contra jus Nature Juste Agente (Altdorf, 1783) : 
—De Paradiso Igne Deleto (1735):— De Persona 
Christi (1738) :— De Signo, quod Deus Caino Dedit 
(eod.): — De Vaticinatsone Henochs tn Epistola Juda 
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(1789) :—De Libro, qué Quartus Esra Vulgo Inscribitur 
(1742) :— De Sectis Judæorum in Genere (1748) :— De 
Esseeorum Nomine (eod.), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, s.v.; Jicher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrien- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Trevor, Ricnarn, D.D., a Church of England di- 
vine, was born in 1707; became canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1785; was consecrated bishop of St. David's 
in 1744, translated to the see of Durham in 1752, and 
died at his home in Tenderden Street, Hanover Square, 
London, June 9, 1771. He published several sermons, 
See (Lond.) Annual Register, 1771, p. 179; Life (1776). 

Triffechov, ADAM, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Aug. 11, 1641, at Lübeck, studied at 
different universities, was in 1672 ecclesiastical counsel- 
lor at Gotha, in 1677 general superintendent, and died 
Aug. 17, 1687. He published, //tsforia Chiliusmi :— 
De Impositione Monuum in Sacrifictis ex Iebreorum 
nec non Christiunorum Monumentis:— De Emphasibus 
Scriptura Sucre ad les. i, 1-6:— D: Rechabitis ad 
Jerem. rzzu:— De Angelis: — De Mose gyptiorum 
Osiride :— De Concursu Dei: —Historia Naturalismi a 
Prima sua Origine ad Nostra usque Tempora per suas 
Classes Deducta (edited and published by his son, Jena, 
1700). See Moller, Cimbria Literata; Joécher, Allge- 
meines Gelehriten-Lezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Trimurti (Sanscrit, tri, “three,” and murti, “ form”), 
the name of the Hindfi triad, the gods Brahma (mas- 
culine), Vishnû, and Siva, which are considered an in- 
separable unity, though three in form. Different works 
assign the chief place to different members, according 
to the schools from which they emanate. The Paduca- 
Purana of the Vaishnava (q. v.) sect assigns to Vishna 
the highest rank in the trimurti, and thus defines its 
character: “In the beginning of creation the great 
Vishnd, desirous of creating the whole world, became 
threefold—creator, preserver, and destroyer. In order 
to create this world the Supreme Spirit produced from 
the right side of his body himself, as Brahma; then, 
in order to preserve the world, he produced from the 
left side of his body Vishnd ; 
and, in order to destroy the 
world, he produced from the 
middle of his body the eternal 
Siva. Some worship Brahma, 
| others Vishnd, others Siva; 
E. Ee: but Vishnû, one, yet three- 
EA fold, creates, preserves, and 
Na destroys; therefore let the 
WT pious make no difference be- 
Nii A tween the three.” The Mat- 

sya-Purana, speaking of the 
Migare ofthe: Trinar Mahat, or intellectual princi- 
ple, says, “Mahat becomes distinctly known as three 
gods, through the influence of the three qualities, 
goodness, passion, and sin; being one person and three 
gods, viz. Brahma, Vishnû, and Siva.” We are thus 
enabled to see that, aside from sectarian belief, which 
makes its own god the chief, trimurti implies the unity 
personified of the three principles of creation (Brah- 
ma), preservation ( Vishnf), and destruction (Siva). 
When represented, the trimurti is one body with three 
heads: in the middle that of Brahma, at its right that 
of Vishnd, and at its left that of Siva. The symbol of 
the trimurti is the mystical syllable om, in which o is 
equivalent to a and xw, and where a means Brahma, u 
means Vishnû, and m means Siva. 


Trinius, JoHann Anton, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born Oct. 6, 1722. He studied at 
Leipsic, Helmstidt, and Halle; was in 1748 assistant 
minister at Braunroda, in the county of Mansfeld, Sax- 
ony, and died at Eisleben, May 8, 1784, He published, 
Schediasma Historicum de Conjugiis Proselytorum Ju- 
daicorum (Helmstiidt, 1744) :—Diatribe Historico-apolo- 
getica de Digamia Clericorum quibusdam Erosu (1746) : 
—De Pathopatridalgia Sanctorum (Rostock, 1752) :— 
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Theologisches Wörterbuch (Leipsic, 1770), etc. See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, a. v.; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 875, 500, 856. (B. P.) 
Triton, in Greek mythology, was primarily a son 
of Nepture, by Amphitrite, who lived with his father 
and mother on the bottom of the sea in a golden pal- 
ace. Hence the name was applied to any dæmon of the 
Mediterranean Sea, who rode, sometimes upon horses, 
at other times on monsters of the deep, and occasionally 
appeared, assisting other deities in riding. Such Tritons 





Antique Representation of a Triton Family. 


are described differently. They are probably of the 
double nature, half man and half fish. The hair of 
their head is green, they have fine scales, gills under 
their cars, a human nose, a broad mouth with animal 
teeth, green eyes, hands, fingers, and nails rough, and 
instead of feet they possess the tail of a dolphin. They 
blow a spiral- formed trumpet. 

Trotter, Joun, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian clergy- 
man, was born in Edinburgh in 1728, in which city his 
father was a magistrate. He showed marks of true 
piety in his youth, and a preference for the ministrv. 
He studied the learned languages, philosophy, and 
divinity at the City University, passed his trials be- 
fore the Synod of Edinburgh in 1749, and was soon 
afterwards presented to the living at Ceres, Fifeshire, 
where he was very popular for seventeen years. The 
Swallow Street Church, in London, became vacant in 
1769, and Dr. Trotter accepted the pastorate there in 
December of that year, and with uniform and un- 
wearied diligence performed the duties for nearly forty 
years. After a short illness he died, Sept. 14, 1808, and 
was interred in Bunhill Fields Cemetery. He mare 
Calvinistic theology his careful study through his long 
life of more than fourscore years. He published a short 
memoir of his first wife in 1771. See Wilson, Dissent- 
tag Churches, ix, 49. 

Trottet, Jean Pierre Puivipes, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Switzerland, was born at La Tour de Peilz, 
in the canton of Vaud, Dec. 12, 1818 He studied at 
Lausanne and at some German universities, and was 
ordained in 1851. In 1853 he published a volume of 
Discours Evangéliques (Paris), and spent some years at 
Stockholm as pastor of the French Church. In 1860 
he was called to the Hague as pastor of the Walloon 
Church, where he published, against Groen van Prin- 
aterer, Le Parti Orthodoxe Pur dans l'Eglise Wallonne 
de La Haye:—Le Parti Anti- Revolutionnaire et Con- 
Jessionnel dans l'Église Réformée des Pays- Bas: — 
Pourquois je Prends Congé de l'Église Wallomne de La 
Haye (1860-61). In 1862 he retired to Geneva, and 
died Aug. 80 of the same year. He published also, 
Grands Jours de l'Église A postolique, Considérés Rela- 
tivement à [Epoque Actuelle (Paris, 1856) :—Génie dcs 
Civilisations ( 1862, 2 vols.). See Montet, Dict. Bio-. 
des Genev. et des Vaud, ii, 583 99.; Chrétien Evangéligue, 
1859, 1862; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Ro- 
ligteuses,s.v. (B. P.) 

Trübner, NıcuoLas, a publisher of London, who 
died April 8, 1884, deserves an honorable mention for 
the great interest he took in Oriental research, and 
more especially in Indian studies. His Record has 
always been a welcome and invalaable visitor to all 
those who were interested in such pursuits, and the 
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assistance which it has rendered to Oriental learning 
cannot be overestimated. But Mr. Trttbner’s interests 
and sympathies were not confined to these researches. 
The history of religions, the study of languages, the 
development of political life in the East, all claimed 
a share of his time and thoughts. Many struggling 
scholars have lost in him the best friend they had. 
(B. P.) 

Trudpert is the name of a liermit and founder of 
a celebrated monastery in the Breisgau, Baden. About 
the year 640 he came into the region of the upper 
Rhine, and settled at the river Neumage. Othpert, 
a German noble, gave to Trudpert the land, besides 
six servants, who were to assist him in the clearing 
and making arable the wooded country. Soon a chapel 
was built in honor of St. Peter. Three years Tradpert 
led an ascetic life, when two of the servants killed him 
while resting from his manual labor. Othpert had 
Trudpert buried inthe chapel. During the 8th century 
the place lay waste, but in 816 Rambert, one of Oth- 
pert’s descendants, built a splendid basilica in hon- 
or of Peter and Paul, and Trudpert’s remains were 
placed there. See Mone, Quellensummlung zur badi- 
schen Landesgeschichte, i, 17-28; Rettberg, Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutechlands, ii, 48-50; Hefele, Geschichte der 
Einführung des Christenthums im südwestlichen Deutsch- 
land, p. 814-329; Friedrich, Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, ii, 607 -613; Plitt - Herzog, Real- Encyltop. s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Trullan Councils, Tne, were held in a room of 
the imperial palace at Constantinople, which had a 
dome (rpov)dXoc), whence the name. 

I. The first ‘Trullan council was called in 680 by the 
emperor Constantinus Pogonatus, and held eighteen 
sittings. The legates of pope Agatho were accorded 
the highest rank, then followed in order the patriarch 
George of Constantinople, the legate of the patriarch 
of Alexandria, Macarius of Antioch, the legate of the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, three delegates from the West- 
ern Church, delegates from Ravenna, and finally the 
bishops and abbots present. In the very first session 
the papal legates accused the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Antioch of heresy. Macarius defended him- 
seif against this accusation, and referred to the canons 
of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and of the 
Gfch Constantinopolitan council. In the eighth sitting 
George of Constantinople went over to the Roman 
doctrine. In the sixteenth sitting pope Honorius I 
was anathematized for his monothelitic views, and the 
anathema was repeated at the eighteenth session. Pope 
Agatho’s confession of two wills in Christ, in his Epis- 
fola ad Imperatores, was declared the doctrine of the 
council, and all monothelites were anathematized. The 
patriarch Macarius was deposed at a later time. 

II. The second Trullan council, called together by 
Justinian in 692, is known as the Concilium Quini- 
sextum, for which see the art. QuiniseEXTUM Cox- 
CILIVM. See, besides, the Church-histories of Schrockh 
and Gieseler; Pichler, Geschichte der kirchlichen Tren- 
nung zwischen Orient und Occident (Munich, 1864), i, 
87 sq.; Hergenréther, Photius, Patriarch von Cunstan- 
linnpel (Ratisbon, 1867), i, 208-526; Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 

Truyns, 
of the Jesuit order, was born in Belgium in 1813. In 
1837 he came to the United States, and was an officer 
of the St. Louis University and of St. Charles College, 
La. For some time he was engaged in missionary work 
among the Indians, and, later in life, was pastor of St. 
Joseph's Church, Bardstown, Ky. He died at St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 14, 1868. See Hough, Amer. Biog. Notes, 
p. 398. (J.C. S.) 

Tschi Version. See Ors: Version. 


Tucker, John, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Amesbury, Mass, Sept. 19, 1719. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1741, studied the- 
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CHARLES, D.D., a Roman Catholic priest 


TUPPER 


ology with Rev. Paine Wingate, of Amesbury, and was 
ordained at Newbury, Masa, Nov. 20, 1745, as col- 
league-pastor with the Rev. Christopher Toppan. His 
death occurred March 22, 1792. He was the author 
of several published sermons and controversial pam- 
phlets, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 
451. 


Tucker, Mark, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Whitestown, N. Y., June 7, 1795. He stud- 
ied at Whitestown, graduated from Union College in 
1814, and was instructed in theology by president E. 
Nott, D.D.; ordained pastor at Stillwater, Oct. 8, 1817, 
and dismissed in 1823; installed colleague with Rev. 
Solomon Williams, at Northampton, Mass., March 10, 
1824, and dismissed Aug. 16, 1827 ; called to the Second 
Presbyterian Church, at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1827; to 
the Beneficent Church, at Providence, R. L, in June of 
1837, and dismissed March 24, 1856 ; installed at Vernon, 
Conn., April 15, 1857, and was pastor of this church un- 
til 1863. He resided without charge at Ellington and 
Old Saybrook, and after 1865 at Weathersfeld, where he 
died, March 19, 1875. He was chosen a director of the 
American Home Missionary Society in 1882, a vice- 
president in 1844, and was a corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
from 1888. See Cong. Quarterly, 1876, p. 485. 


Tulloch, Thomas de, a Scotch prelate, was bish- 
op at Orkney about 1422. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, 
p- 221. 

Tulloch, William, a Scotch prelate, was sent by 
James III into Denmark in 1468 to negotiate a mar- 
riage between him and the princess Margaret of that 
nation. He was bishop of Orkney in 1470. He was 
made lord privy seal, March 26, 1473. In 1477 he was 
translated to the see of Moray. He died about 1482. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 222. 

Tunisi. See JACOB BKN-CHAJIM 

Tupper, CuarLes, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Cornwallis, N. S, Aug. 6, 1794. He was bap- 
tized by Rev. E. Manning, May 14, 1815, taught school 
in Cornwallis, was ordained July 17, 1817, labored as a 
home missionary in several parts of the province, be- 
came pastor at Amherst in 1819, at St. John, N. B., in 
1825, at Tryon and Bedeque, P. E. I., in 1833, at Amherst 
again in 1834, where he was also in charge of the gram- 
mar school, was principal of the Baptist Seminary at 
Fredericton, N. B., in 1835-36, returned to Amherst in 
1840, made several evangelistic tours through the prov- 
inces, became pastor at Aylesford, N. S., in 1851, and in 
this relation he continued until his death, assisted after 
1870 by a colleague. He died at Kingston, Aylesford, Jan. 
19, 1881. In January, 1827, Tupper became editor of the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, which he continued until 1883, and followed 
by the Christian Messenger (Halifax, N. S.) in 1837. He 
published a review of Rev. Dr.G. Burns, of St.John, N. B., 
on The Subjecte and Modes of Baptism (1830) :— Baptist 
Principles Vindicated, in reply to Rev. J. W. D. Gray, of 
St. John (1844):—A Discussion of the Translation of 
“ Baptizo” and a Vindication of the A ction of the Baptist 
Missionaries in Burmah (1846) :—Expository Notes on 
the Syriac Version of the Scriptures. He was a man 
of vast linguistic learning. He was one of the pioneers 
of temperance. Sce Bill, History of the Baptists in the 
Maritime Provinces of Cunada (St. John, 1881), p. 680 
sq.: Baptist Yeur-book of Marime Provinces, 1881, 
p.71. His autobiography appeared in the Christian 
Messenger, Jan. 2, 1880. 

Turkish Version. See Turxktr, Versions or. 


Turkish-Armenian Version. See TURKEY, 
VERSIONS OF. 

Turkish-Greek Version. See Turkey, Ver- 
SIONS OF. 


Turkish-Tartar Version. 


SION, 


See Karass Ver- 


TURNER 


Turner, Jous M., D.D., an Anglican missionary 
bishop, was born in England about J786; educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford; in 1823 presented to the vicar- 
age of Abingdon; in 1824 removed to the rectory of 
Wilmslow, Cheshire; and in 1829 appointed to the 
bishopric of Calcutta, India, which he held till bis death, 
July 7, 1831. Bishop Turner was a man of exemplary 
piety, faithful in the discharge of his duties, and much 
loved and respected by all with whom he was associated. 
See appendix to the (Lond.) Christian Observer for 1831, 
p.815; The (Lond.) Christian Guardian, Feb. 1882, p.73. 

Turney, Epucunp, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Easton, Conn., May 6, 1816. He received his 
education at the Hamilton Institute, N. Y., and his first 
pastorate was in the Second Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Subsequently he was pastor in Granville, O., and Utica, 
N. Y. He became professor of Biblical criticism in the 
Hamilton Seminary in 1850, and for five years (1853-58 ) 
was professor in Fairmount Theological Seminary, O. 
After preaching without settlement for a few years, he 
started, in Washington, in 1865, the first experiment for 
the education of colored teachers and preachers, With 
great disinterestedness and self-sacrifice he labored in 
this department of Christian effort for several years. 
“ He seemed inspired with the conviction that God had 
specially intrusted this great business to him,and nothing 
could change his impressions of duty.” He died Sept. 28, 
1872, See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1177. (J.C. S.) 

in, a Scotch prelate, was elected to the see of 
Brechin in 1178, See Keith, Scotttsh Bishops, p. 156. 


Tusi. See PERSIAN VERSIONS. 


Tustin, Seprimus, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
who died at Washington, D. C., Oct. 28, 1871, was in 
1836 chaplain of the University of Virginia, and in 
1844 was elected chaplain of the United States Senate. 
At a later period he was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Hagerstown, Md., and of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Germantown, Pa. He was the delegate 
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bly, which sat in Philadelphia in 1863. He was warmly 
interested in the reunion of the Presbyterian Church. 

Twi Version. See Oss VERSION. 

Twin, Covscits or. See TIBEN. 

Twing, Ain Tasor, D.D., a Protestagt Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Topsham, Vt., Feb.9, 1811. He 
spent two years at the University of Vermont; studied 
theology under bishop Hopkins; was ordained deacon 
Aug. 21, 1836; was rector of St. Paul's, Vergennes; 
of Trinity, West Troy, N. Y., and of Trinity, Lansing- 
burgh, for twenty-three vears; secretary of the domestic 
committee of the Board of Missions from 1864 till his 
death, in New York city, Nov. 11, 1882. See The Church 
Almanac, 1883, p. 115. 


Tyng, Sterxex Hiccrssox, D.D., an eminent 
Protestant Episcopal divine, was born at Newburyport, 
Mas., March 1. 1800, being the son of Hon. Dudley 
Atkins, but assumed the name of his relative, James 
Tyng, whose estate he inherited. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1817; engaged for some time in 
commercial pursuits; afterwards studied theology; was 
ordained in 1821; and was rector successively in George- 

| town, D. C. (1821-23); in St. Anne’s Parish, Md, (1823- 
29); in St. Paul's, Philadelphia, Pa. (1829-33) ; in the 
Church of the Epiphany in the same city (1833-45); and 
thereafter in St. George's, New York city, until 1878, 
when, on account of failing health, he was made uf 
emeritus, He died at Irvington, N. J., Sept. 4, 1885. 
Dr. Tyng was one of the most evangelical, popular, and 
useful preachers of his denomination. He was editor 
at different times of The Episcopal Recorder, The Theo- 
logical Repository, and The Protestant Churchman, while 
he was also the author of several religious and homilet- 
ical works, including observations made during a visit 
to Europe. 

Tyre. The archeology of Es-Sur is minutely ex- 
amined in the Memoirs accompanying the Ordnance 
Survey, i, 72 sq.; comp. Quar. Statement of the “ Pal 


from the Old-school Assembly to the New-school Assem- , Explor. Soc.,” July, 1881, p. 178 sq. 


U. 


Ulf, Hermaxs WILHELM, a Swedish theologian, 
was born June 19, 1830, and studied at Upsala and Er- 
langen. In 1867 he commenced his academical ca- 
reer at Upsala, in 1872 he was made pastor at Stora 
Skedwi, in 1877 doctor of theology, and died Dec. 18, 
1882, greatly lamented by the Lutheran Church of Swe- 
den. (B. P.) 

Ulmann, Karu CRISTIAN, a German Protestant 
bishop, who died at Walk, Livonia, Oct. 20, 1871, doctor 
of theology, is best known as the editor of. Mittheilungen 
und Nachrichten fur die evangelische Geistlichkeit Russ- 
lands ( Dorpat, 1839 sq.) ; besides he published, Sermons 
(1840) :— Das gegenwärtige Verhdliniss der evangel. Bru- 
dergemetnde zur evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche in Lief- 
und Esthland (Berlin, 1862):—W*e die Baptisten der 
luth. Kirche die Bibel entgegenstellen (St. Petersburg, 
1865). (B. P.) 

Ulrich, Jean, a Protestant theologian, was born 
Dec. 20, 1622, in Switzerland. He studied at Zurich, 
and after having travelled through Holland, England, 
France, and Germany, was appointed pastor at Creutz 
in 1650; in 1658 became professor of Hebrew, in 1669 
pastor at the Frauen-Munster, and died in 1682, He 
wrote, Oratio de Duobus Testibus A pocalypseos :—Ora- 
tio de Anti-Christi Adversus Mulitantem in Terris Christi 
Ecclesiam Ultimo Conatu, etc. See Algemeines Histo- 
risches Lexikon, s.v.; Jocher, A ligemeines Gelehrien-Lez- 
ikon, a, v. (B. P.) 

Ulrici, Hermasy, a philosophical writer of Ger- 
many, was born March 23, 1806, at Pforten, Lower 
Lusatia. He studied law at Halle and Berlin, and 
commenced to practice in 1827. Upon the death of 


his father, in 1829, he gave up the practice of law, and 
began studies which were more congenial to him. In 
1833 he commenced his academical career in the phil- 
osophical faculty at Berlin, went to Halle in 1834, and 
died Jan, 11, 1884. Ulrici belonged to the school of 
speculative philosophy which combated the idealistic 
pantheism of Hegel by a theistic view of the universe, 
based upon the facts of natural philosophy and pevchol- 
ogy. His principal works are, Glauber und Wissen, 
Speculation und exacte Wissenschaft (Leipsic, 1858) :— 
Gott und die Natur (1862; 2d ed. 1866) :— Gott und der 
Menseh (1866). (B. P.) 

Ummah is probably the present Alaa esh-Shavb, 
two and a half miles south-east of en-Nakûrah (near 
the promontory of the same name), described in the 
Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, i, 150, as “A large 
Christian village, containing about five hundred inhab- 
itanta. The houses are clean and well built. There 
are two chapels, and the place seems increasing in size. 
It is situated on a ridge, with figs, olives, pomegranates, 
and arable land around. To the east and north the 
land is covered with brushwood. There is a spring 
within reach, and about thirty rock-cut cisterns in the 
village.” 


Universities. By way of supplement, we give 


here a list of the European universities that have theo- 
logical faculties: 


A. In Germany. 
1. Berlin, founded in 1810, Protestant (Evangelical). 
2. Bonn, founded in 1918, mixed, i. e estant and 


Roman Catholic. 
8. Braunsberg, Roman Catholic. 
4 Breslau, founded in 1702, mixed 
5. Erlangen, founded in 1748, Lutheran and Reformed 
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Catholic. 
7. Giessen, founded in 1607, Protestant. 
8. Gittingen, fonnded in 1737, Protestant (Lutheran). 
9. Greifs walia, founded in 1456, Protestant (Evangel- 


: Halle, fonnded in 1694, Protestant (Evangelica)). 
. Heidelberg, founded in 1396, Protestant (Evangel- 


Jena, founded in 1558, Protestant (Lutheran). 
Kiel, founded in 1665, Protestant (Lutheran). 
. Königsberg, founded in 1544, Protestaut ( Evangel- 


. Leipsic, fonnded in 149, Protestant eran): 
. Marburg, founded in 1527, Protestant (Evangelical). 
. Munich, founded in 1826, Rorgau Catholic. 
. Münster, Roman Catholic. 
. Rostock, founded in 1419, Protestant (Lutheran). 

20. Strasburg, founded in 1588, Protestant. 

21. Tubingen, founded in 1477, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. 

22. Wurzburg, foanded in 1582, Roman Catholic, 


B. In Switzerland. 


1. Basle, founded in 1459, Reformed. 
ii 2. Berne, founded iu 1834, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic. 
3. Zurich, Reformed. 


C. In Ruesta. 
1. Dorpat, founded in 1630, Lutheran. 


D. In Austria. 


1. Cracow, founded in 1364, Roman Catholic. 

9. Czernowitz, founded in 1875, Greek Oriental. 

8. Graz, founded in 1586, Roman Catholic. 

4. Innsbruck, founded in 1672, Roman Catholic. 

&. Lemberg, foanded in 1784, Roman Catholic. 

6. Prague, founded in 1848, Roman Catholic. 

T. Vienna, founded in 13865, Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant. 


Of universities, now no more existing in Germany 
and Austria, we mention : 


san Altdorf, founded in 1578, Protestant, abolished in 


i. 

2. Ramberg, founded in 1648, Roman Catholic, reduced 
to a college in 1808. 

8. Cologne, fonnded in 1888, Roman Catholic, abolished. 

4. Dillingen, foauded in 1549, Roman Catholic, abol- 
ished in 1803 
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a Duisburg, founded in 1655, Reformed, abolished in 


6. Erfurt, founded in 1392, mixed, abolished in 1816. 
T. Frankfort-on-the-Oder, founded in 1506, transferred 
to Breslau in 1811. 
i — Helmstddt, founded in 1576, Protestant, abolished in 
9. Herborn, founded in 1664, Protestant, reduced to a 
theological seminary. 
10. ingoletadt, founded in 1473, Roman Catholic, trans- 
— to Landshut in 1802, and from thence to Munich in 


11. Linz, founded in 1686, Roman Catholic, reduced to 
a college and seminary. 

12. Mayence, founded in 147%, Roman Catholic, now a 
theological seminary 

18. Olmütz, founded in 1381, Roman Catholic, abolished. 

14. Osnabrick, founded in 1630, abolished. 

15. Laderborn, founded in 1615, Ruman Catholic, re- 
duced to a seminary. 

P Rinteln, founded in 1621, Protestant, abolished in 
17. Salzburg, founded in 1628, Roman Catholic. 

18. Wittenberg, founded in 1502, Lutheran, trausferred 
to Halle in 1817, and now rednced to au Evangelical eem- 
inary for cnudidates for the ministry who have finished 
their university course. (B. P.) 


Uranius, Hetsraicn, who lived in the 16th century, 
is the author of, Grummatice Hebrew Compendium 
(Basle, 1541 and often) :—De Usu et Officiis Literurum 
Serrilium (Cologne, 1570) :—Puerilis Institutio Lilerar. 
Hebr. etc. (Basle, 1551). See Farst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 461; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, &. v.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 


Urdu Version. Sec HINDUSTANI VERSION. 


Uzzen-sherah. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 177) 
and Conder (Tent Work, ii, 840) identify this with the 
present Beit Sira, two and a half miles south-west of 
Beit-ur el-Tahta (Lower Bethhoron), which the recent 
extension of the border of Ephraim, so as to include 
Abu-Shusheh (Gezer), allows. The place is described 
in the Memoirs to the Ordnance Survey, iii, 16, as “a 
small village on a swell in the low hills. A main road 
passes through it. The water supply is artificial.” 


V. 


Vadian. See Warr, Joacni™. 


Vail, Srernun M., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Union Vale, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
Jan. 15,1816. At fourteen he entered Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, where he was converted. In 1838 he graduated 
from Bowdoin College, and in 1842 from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. After completing his studies he 
joined the New York Conference, and was stationed 
successively at Fishkill, N. Y.; Sharon, Conn. , and Pine 
Plains. He was two years principal in Pennington 
Seminary, N. J., and from 1849 to 1868 was professor 
of Hebrew in the Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H. 
His health giving way, he resigned his professor- 
ship and returned to his home on Staten Island. In 
1869 he was appointed consul to Lavaria, where he 
remained five years. Returning home, he continued 
the literary labors in which he had been engaged 
for years, preaching as he had strength and oppor- 
tunity, without salary, until his death, which occurred 
in Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 26, 1880. He wrote nu- 
merous articles for the Quarterly Review and other 
periodicals, Among his literary works were, Minis- 
terial Education :—Bible against Sluvery :—and a He- 
brew Grammar. He lived an earnest, faithful, noble 
Christian life, characterized by the strictest integrity 
and honor to the Church. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1881, p. 85. 


Van Doren, WiturM H. See Doren. 
Van Ingen, Joun V., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector of a church in Rochester, N. Y., 


until 1854, and of Christ Church, St. Paul, Minn., until 
1862, when he became chaplain in the United States 


army; in 1864 he returned to Rochester as rector of 
Trinity Church. While in that city he was appointed 
chaplain of the Rochester institutions and missionary 
at Victor. In 1877 he became rector of St. John’s, in 
Clyde. His death occurred Dec. 1 following, at the age 
of seventy-one years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1879, 
p. 170. 


Van Oosterzee. See OOSTERZER. 


Van Pelt, Peter, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, served as secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions of his Church for several years prior to 1856, re- 
siding during that time in Philadelphia, Shortly after 
he was elected adjunct professor of English literature 
in the Diocesan College at Burlington, N. J. In 1859 
he was professor of Hebrew in that college, and at the 
same time held the position of secretary to the General 
Board of Missions in Philadelphia. In 1862, although 
still holding the secretaryship, he was elected professor 
of Oriental languages in the Protestant Episcopal Di- 
vinity School, in Philadelphia. He retired from this 
position in 1867, but remained a resident of that city 
until his death, Aug. 20, 1873, at the age of seventy- 
five years, See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1874, p. 38. 


Van Santvoord, Staats, D.D., a Reformed 
(Dutch) minister, grandson of Cornelius, was born at 
Schenectady, N. Y.,in 1790. He graduated from Union 
College in 1811, and from the New Brunswick Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1814; was licensed in the latter vear, 
and preached at Belleville, N. J., until 1828, when he 
became agent for the New Bruuswick Seminary for one 
vear, and thereafter successively pastor at Schodack 
(1829, including Coeymans in 1830), New Baltimore 
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(1884), Onisquethan (1889, including New Salem in 
1843), and Jerusalem (1845-57) ; in 1864 he engaged in 
the service of the Christian Commission, at Nashville, 
Tenn. He died May 31, 1882. Dr. Van Santvoord 
published several sermons, See Corwin, Manual of the 
Ref. Church in A merica, 3d ed. p. 521. 

Van Zandt, ABRAHAM Brooks, D.D., LL.D., a 
Presbyterian minister, was born Nov. 16, 1816, in Albany 
County, N. Y. His preparatory education was acquired 
under private tutors at Auburn and Schenectady; he 
graduated from Union College in 1840, teaching the 
grammar-school at Schenectady during the last half of 
his senior year, and for the same time after his graduation; 
studied at Princeton Theological Seminary from 1840 to 
1842; was licensed by the Presbytery of Troy, Feb. 18 
of the latter year, and ordained by the Presbytery of 
North River, at Matteawan, Dutchess Co., June 29 fol- 
lowing; on the same day he was also installed pastor of 
the Matteawan Church, from which he was released Oct. 
29 following ; was pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church 
of Newburgh from 1842 to 1849; of the Tabb Street 
Presbyterian Church at Petersburg, Va., from 1849 to 
1856; of the Central Reformed Dutch Church on Ninth 
Street, New York city, from 1856 to 1859; of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Montgomery, N. Y., from 1860 
to 1872; was inaugurated professor of didactic and po- 
lemic theology in the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 
24 of the same year. On account of ill-health he was 
released from the active duties of this professorship, 
June 3, 1881, but was continued as professor emeritus 
until his death, July 21 following. He was a man of 
marked ability, an eloquent and scriptural preacher, 
and one of the foremost scholars of his denomination. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1882, p. 43. 


Vardill, Joux, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, was 
born in 1752. He graduated from King’s (now Colum- 
bia) College, and, for a time, was tutor in that institu- 
tion. In 1774 he went to England to take orders, and 
the same year was elected assistant rector of Trinity 
Church, New York city, bat preferred to remain abroad. 
The British government employed him in some de- 
partment of labor. He wrote some satirical poems on 
the Whigs, and Trumbull alludes to him in his YcFm- 
gal. He became rector of Skirbeck and Fishtoft, Lin- 
colnshire, and died in 1811. See Sabine, Loyalists of 
the Revolutionary War, ii, 3881. (J.C. S.) 


Vatke, Jonaxx Karu WILHELM, a Protestant the- 
ologian, was born at Behndorf, Saxony, March 14, 1806. 
He studied theology and philosophy at Halle, Gottin- 
gen, and Berlin, and was privat-docent in theology at 
the latter place in 1880. His publication of Die Religion 
des Alten Testaments (1835) excited the wrath of the 
late professor Hengstenberg to such a degree that he 
declared, in Wilhelm Vatke, Peter von Bohlen, and 
David Friedrich Strauss, the antichrist has appeared, 
with three heads. Vatke was in 1887 appointed pro- 
fessor in extraordinary, and died April 19, 1882, doctor 
of theology. Besides the work mentioned already, 
in which Vatke shows himself to be the forerunner 
of writers like Wellhausen, Kuenen, Reuss, and others, 
who regard the prophets as older than the law, and 
the Psalms as more recent than both, he published Die 
menschliche Freiheit in ihrem Verhdliniss zur Sunde 
und zur göttlichen Gnade (1884). In philosophy Vatke 
belonged to the left wing of the Hegelian school. See 
Benecke, Wilhelm Vatke (Bonn, 1983). (B. P.) 


Vaughan, WiıLuias, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in Westmoreland County, Pa., Feb. 22, 1785. In 
1810 he was converted, licensed in 1811, and ordained 
in 1812, He settled in Mason County, Ky., where he 
preached to several churches, and had charge of a school 
for about fifteen years, During this period he became 
an earnest defender of Campbellism. For two and a 
half years, from 1831, he was in the service of the 
American Sabbath-school Union, and established in 
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Kentucky not far from one hundred Sunday-schools 
He was for a time general agent for Kentucky of the 
American Bible Society. In 1836 he became pastor of 
the Bloomfield Church, and resigned in 1868. He died 
May 31, 1877, universally loved and honored. See 
Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. p. 119. (J.C. S.) 

Vaus, Grorcr, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of the 
see of Galloway in 1489, and was still bishop in 1505, 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 276. 

Veesenmeyer, Geore, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Ulm, Nov. 20, 1760, and died 
April 6, 1833, doctog of theology. He published, Li- 
lerargeschichte der Bricfoammlung und einiger Schriften 
ton Luther ( Berlin, 1821) :— Kleine Beiträge zar Ge- 
schichte des Reichstugs zu Awgsburg 1530 wad der uvgs- 
burg. Confession ( Nuremberg, 1830): — Lwerarisch- 
bibliogruphische Nachrichten von einigen iseken 
cutechetischen Schrifien, ete. ( Ulm, eod. ) : — Denkmal 
der einheimischen und fremden Theologen, ete. ( 1831). 
See Winer, //undbuch der theol. Lit. i, 25, 752; ii, 212; 
Zuchold, Bsbl. Theol.s.v. (B. P.) 

Vehmic Court ( Fehmgerich/, probably derived 
from reme, i. e. “punishment” ) was the name of a 
peculiar judicial institution, which, according to tradi- 
tion, was founded by Charlemagne and Leo III, and 
continued to exist, at least nominally, in Westphalia 
down to the present century, when it was suppremed 
(in 1811) by Jerome Bonaparte. The tribunal was com- 
posed of freemen of spotless character, but not neces- 
sarily belonging to any certain social rank or state; 
both the emperor and the peasant coui be members. 
The presence of seven members was necessary in order 
to form the court. When duke Heinrich of Bavaria 
was sentenced, in 1434, over eight hundred members 
were present. The court took cognizance of all kinds 
of cases, as heresy, witchcraft, rape, theft, robbery, 
murder, and summoned all kinds of persons, except 
ecclesiastica, Jews, and women, to appear before it. lts 
sittings were partly poblic—held ander open sky — 
partly secret, and its verdicts were executed by jts own 
members. In the course of time, when the state be- 
came able to maintain its laws, the Vehmic Coart be- 
came superfluous, and in the 16th century it held its 
last open session. See Wigand, Geschschte der Vem- 
gerichte ( Wetzlar, 1847); Walter, Deatsche Rechio- 
geschichte ( Bonn, 1857 ), ii, 682; Geisberg, Die Fehme 
(Munster, 1868); Kampechalte, Zur Geschichte des 
Mittelalters ( Bonn, 1874); Essellen, Die westfäkschen 
Frei- oder Fehmgerichte (1877). (B. P.) 

Vent, Haxs Lorexz Axpreas, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Hademarschen, Holstein, 
April 10, 1785. In 1811 he was deacon at Tallingstedt, 
and from 1815 to 1863 pastor in his native city. He 
resigned the pastorate in 1863, and died April 21, 1879, 
member of consistory. He published, Lether’s Werte 
in emer dus Bediixfniss der Zeit beriicksichtigenden 
Auswahl (Hamburg, 1826, 10 vols.) : — J/omsletesches 
Magazin uber die evangelischen Texte des ganzen Juhres 
(2d ed. ibid. 1839, 2 vols.) See Winer, //awdbech der 
theol. Lit. i, 25, 584; ii, 126,827; Zuchold, Bobl. Theol. 
sv. (B P.) 

Vermeil, Axtrorxe, a French Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Nimes, March 19, 1799, and studied 
at Geneva. In 1824 he was pastor at Bordeaux, where 
he founded many benevolent institutiona, In 1840 he 
was called to Paris, and died in 1864. Vermeil has 
immortalized his name by his great monument, The 
Institute of Deaconnesees, which he founded at a time 
when Fliedner’s name was not yet known in France. 
A biographical sketch of Vermeil is given iu his ser- 
mons, Cutéchisme Liturgique, published after his death 
(Paris, 1869 sq. 8 vols). See Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Vernes, Jacos, a Protestant theologian of Geneva, 
was born in 1728, and died in 1791. He is the author 
of, Lettres sur le Christianisme de J. J. Rousseau (1:63) 
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— Dialogue sur le Christianisme de J. J. Rousseau Ceod.) : | of Rousseau, and its theology became mere convention- 


—Con Philosophique (1776, 2 vols, ):—Sermons 
(1790, 2 vols, ): — Catéchisme a [ Usage de Toutes les 
Communions Chréliennes (1774; 8d ed. 1778). See Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Verny, Lovis EDUARD, a Protestant theologian of 
France, was born at Mayence, March 17, 1803. He 
studied law at Strasburg, and practiced at Colmar. 
In 1828 he gave up his profession and betook him- 
self to the study of theology. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the college at Mulhausen, and in 
1835 accepted a call to the Lutheran Church at Paris, 
He died Oct. 19, 1854, in the pulpit of St. Thomas, at 
Strasburg, where he had made the opening address of 
the session of the Superior Consistory. After his death 
a volume of Sermons, containing also a biographical 
sketch, was published (Paris, 1867). See Scherer and 
Colani, in Revue Thévlogique, of Strasburg, first series, 
ix, 265 sq.; Lichtenberger, Encyclup. des Sciences Re- 
lgieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Vialart (de Herse), FeLix, a French ecclesiastic, 
was born in Paris, Sept. 4, 1613, of a noble family, and 
pursued his studies at the Collége de Navarre. In 1638 
he was made doctor of theology, and in 1641 coadjutor 
to the bishop of Châlons, whom he succeeded in the 
following year. 


de l Église de Châlons ( Paris, 1649 ): — Ordonnances, 
Mandements et Lettres Pustorales pour le [étublissement 
de la Discipline Eoclésiastique (1660, 1662 ):—L'Ecule 
Chrétienne, a kind of catechism. See Gouget, Vie de 
Messtre Vialurt de Herse, Evéque et Comte de Châlons 


(new ed. Utrecht, 1739). Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des 
Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Villers, CnarLes Francois DOMINIQUE DE, a 


distinguished French writer, was born at Belchen, in 


Lorraine, Nov. 4, 1764. He was educated in the mili- 
tary school at Metz, and entered the army in 1782, but 
studied at the same time classical literature and philos- 


ophy. His De la Liberté (1791) proved too moderate 
for the Jacobins, and in 1792 he was compelled to fiee. 
He settled at Lübeck, and became, in the course of 
time, thoroughly acquainted with the German language 


and literature. Having written with great openness 


against the violence of Napoleon's generals, he was ex- 
pelled from the Hanse Towns by Davoust in 1806. 


Villers went to Paris, and vbtained from the emperor 


the repeal of the order. In 1811 he was made professor 
of philosophy at Göttingen, fram which position, how- 
ever, he was dismissed in 1814 bv the returning Hano- 
verian dynasty. Villers died Feb. 26,1815. His prin- 


Vialart died June 10, 1680, highly es- 
teemed by all classes, He published, Rituel ou Aſunuel 


alism without any true vitality. Vincent felt the evil, 
and it is his great merit that he procured the remedy. 
His first original production was an attack on Lamen- 
nais's Essai sur U'Indsfférence en Matière de Religion, and 
his Observations sur [ Unité Religieuse (1820), and Ob- 
servations sur la Vote d'A utorite Appliquée a la Religion, 
created quite a sensation. From 1820 to 1824 he pub- 
lished Mélanges de Religion, de Morale et de Critique 
Sacrée (10 vols.), which made the French public ac- 
quainted with and interested in German theology. Of 
still deeper influence were his Vues sur le Protestantisme 
(1829, 2 vols.; republished by Prevost-Paradol, 1860), 
and Méditations Religieuses (most complete edition by 
Fontanés, 1863). Vincent died July 10, 1837. See 
Corbière, Samuel Vincent, sa Conception Religieuse et 
Chrétienne (1878); Antonin, Etude sur Samuel Vincent 

| et su Théologie (1863); Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop, s.v.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Vincent, Philippe, a Reformed theologian of 
France, was born in 1595. Having completed his the- 
ological studies, he was ordained in 1620, was appointed, 
in 1626, pastor of the Reformed Church at La Rachelle, 

and died March 12, 1651. He is the author of Para- 
' phrase sur les Lamentations du L’rophéle Jérémie (1646). 
See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 8, v.; Lich- 
tenberger, Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, s.v. (B. P.) 


Vinton, Alexander Hamilton, D.D., a Protes- 
tant Episcopal clergyman, was born at Providence, R. I., 
May 2, 1807. He studied medicine at New Haven, 
Conu., and practiced as a physician from 1828 to 1832. 
He then studied theology in the Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary in New York city, and was ordained in 18365. 
For about a year he was pastor of a church at Portland, 
| Me. and from 1836 to 1842 was stationed at Providence, 
'R.I. From 1842 to 1858 he was a pastor in Boston, 
i Mass. He then went to Philadelphia, Pa., remaining 

in that city until 186). He next became rector of St. 
! Mark's Charch, New York city, until 1869, when he 
| went to Boston as rector of Emanuel Church, and later 

was a professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 

School, Cambridge, Mass. He died there, April 26, 1881. 
} Dr. Vinton published a volume of Sermons (1855) and 
; Several separate discourses and addresses, 


Vinton, Francis, D.D., D.C.L., a Protestant Epis- 
capal clergyman, was born at Providence, R. T., Aug. 29, 
1809. He graduated at West Point in 1830; became 
lieutenant of artillery ; was stationed in Boston Harbor; 
studied law in Harvard College, and acted as civil en- 
gineer; left the army in 1836; and after studying in the 








cipal works are, Essui sur (Esprit et (Influence de la | General Theological Seminary, was rector in Brooklyn, 
Reformation de Luther (5th ed., published by Maeder, | N. Y., several years prior to 1856, and shortly after be- 


Strasburg, 1851), which received the prize of the French our assistant minister of Trinity Church, New York 


Academy in 1804, and was translated both into German 
and English :—Philosophie de Kant (Metz, 1802, 2 vols.). 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Kncy- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, i, 325, 826, 742,743. (B. P.) 


Vilmar, Jacos WiıLHeLM Geors, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was burn in 1804, and died Dec. 
7, 1884, at Melsungen. He was the leader of the Sep- 
arate Lutherans of Hesse, and published, Die prote- 
stantische Lekre der Rechtfertigsng durch den Gliuben 
( Cassel, 1838 ) : — Wus fusst der biblische Begri,f der 
Sunde in sich ? (1810) : — Die kurhessische Kirche (1845). 
— Protestuntismus und Christenthum (1847 ) :— Der gegen- 
wdrtige Kampf der hessischen Kirche um ihre Selbst- 
stdudigkeit (1871). (B. P.) 


Vincent, Jacques Louis Samuel, a Protes- 
tant theologian of France, was born at Nimes, Sept. 8, 
1787. After having studied at Geneva, he settled in his 
uative city as pastor, In 1825 he was made president 
of the consistory. After the revolution, the French 
Befurmed Church gradually sank down into the deism 


city. About 1870, in addition to his pastoral duties, he 
was elected Ludlow professor of ecclesiastical polity and 
law in the General Theological Seminary at New York, 
He died in Brouklyn, Sept. 29, 1872. See Prot. Episc. 
Almanac, 1873, p. 134. 


Vormbaum, Rrixnoup, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, who died Oct. 2, 1880, at Kaiscrswerth, 
where he had been laboring fur more than thirty years, 
is the author of, Evangelische Missionsgeschichte in Bio- 
gruphien (Elberfeld, 1850-61, 4 vols.) :— M issionssegen. 
Lebensbiller aus der Geschichte der evang. lleidenmission 
(1852) :—Jouchim Neunder’s Leben und Lieder (1860), 
See Zuchold, Bibl Theol. ii, 1404 sq. (B. P.) 


Vullers, Jonann Avoust, a German Orientalist, 
was born at Bonn, Oct. 23, 1803, and died at Giessen, 
Jan. 21, 1880, where he had been professor of Oriental 
languages since 1883. He published, Fragmente über 
die Religion des Zoroaster (Bonn, 1831) :—{nstitutiones 
Lingue Persice cum Sanserita et Zendicu Lingua Com- 
parate (Giessen, 1840-50, 2 vols.):—Lertcon Persico- 
Latinum Liymologicum (Boun, 1855-64, 2 vols.) :—Sup- 


VULLIEMIN 


plementum Lerici Persico-Latmi, Continens Verborum 
Lingua Persicæ Radices (1867) :—Grummutica Lingua 
Persicæ (Giessen, 1870). (B. P.) 

Vulliemin, Louvis, a Protestant theologian, was 
born at Yverdon, Switzerland, Sept. 7, 1797. He was 
educated in the institute of the famous Pestalozzi, and 
pursued his philosophical as well as theological studies 
at Lausanne. He was ordained in 1821, and acted for 
several years as vicar in various places, But his delicate 
health prevented him from assuming a pastorate, and 
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sur les Mæurs des Chrétiens, leur Culte et leur Gowverne- 
ment Pendant les Trois Premiers Siècles. To the same 
period belongs his translation of Geschichte der Schweizer 
Confederation, by Johannes von Müller. In 1849 Vullie- 
min was made professor of theology at Lausanne, and. 
took an active part in the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
country. In 1865 he resigned his professorship, and 
died Aug. 10, 1879. See Secretan, in the Gazette de 
Lausanne, Oct. 3 and 4, 1879; Pingaud, Louis Vulliemin 
(Besancon, 1881); Marc Debrit, in the Journal de Genere, 


he betook himself to literary work. In 1828 he pub- 
lished an £ssai sur l Evangile; in 1829, Considerutions 


Aug. 12, 1879; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Re- 
ligteuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


W. 


Wackerhagen, Avavsrvs, D.D., a Lutheran min- | works on topographical and ecclesiastical history. As 
ister, was born in Hanover, Germany, May 22,1774. He | a curate of the churches of St. Margaret and St. James, 
was educated at the University of Gottingen; emploved Westminster, he was naturally drawn to the story of 
fora time in a young ladies’ seminary, and also as private the historical associations connected with those par- 


tutor in a nobleman's family. In 1801 he arrived in 


Boblen, a Philadelphia merchant, then visited Europe. 
Returning to the United States, was ahipwrecked, but 
his life was saved. In 1805 he accepted a call to 


Schoharie, N.Y.; in 1816 was pastor of various churches | 


in Columbia Couuty; for several years had charge of 
the academy at Clermont, and died there, Nov. 1, 1865. 


ishes. His three volumes on the narrative of West- 
America, acted as tutor three years to the son of Afr. 
, which bear its name, were published before 1851. 


minster, and the two most famous parish churches 
In 
that year he published The English Ordinal: tts His- 
tory, Validity, and Catholicity ; with an Introduction, 
The Three Holy Orders of Ministers in the Church. Ia 
1863 he was appointed to the precentorship and pre- 
bendal stall of Oving, at Chichester, and illustrated the 


Dr. Wackerhagen was a diligent student of ancient and | history of the cathedral to which he was attached by 


modem languages, For twelve vears he presided over 
the New York Ministerium, and was an original trustee 
of Hartwick Seminary. Except a sermon on the Lu- 
theran Pulpit, the only work he published was a German 
volume, Faih and Morals (Philadelphia, 1804). See 
Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry (1878), p. 68. 


Wadsworth, Cuarcas, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Litchfield, Conn., May 8, 1814. He 
graduated from Union College in 1837, and ‘after teach- 
ing one year at Canajobarie, N. Y., graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1840. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Troy, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1842; in 1850 was called to the 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
which, under his charge, became large, influential, and 
flourishing; in 1862 he accepted a call to the Calvary 
Church, San Francisco, Cal., in 1869 returned to Phila- 
delphia as pastor of the Third Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, which in 1878 united with the Immanuel Pres- 
byterian Church. He died in Philadelphia, April 1, 
1882, Dr. Wadsworth was an carnest, eloguent preacher, 
and had few equals in the pulpit. See Necrol. Report 
of Princeton Theol. Sem, 1882, p. 39. (W. P.S.) 


Wait, Samver, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Washington County, N. Y., Dec. 19,1789. He made 
a profession of religion March 12,1809; was ordained at 
Sharon, Mass., June 8, 1818, and afterwards pursued his 
studies at Columbian College, Washington, D. C., where 
for a time he was a tutor. He became pastor at New- 
bern, N. C., in 1827, and for a number of vears travelled 
through that state. Under his auspices the religious 
organ of the denomination, the Recorder, was estab- 
lished. To him, also, Wake Forest College owes its 
existence, It was started as a manual-labor institution 
in 1833, and he was called to preside over it. The school, 
in 1839, having abandoned the manual-labor feature, 
was made a college, and Dr. Wait continued at its head 
until 1846, and then resigned, filling the position of 
pastor of one or two churches until 1851, when he be- 
came principal of a female school in Oxford, N.C, where 
he remained until 1856. He died July 28, 1867. See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1198. (J.C. S.) 

Walcott, Macxeszm E. C., a minister of the 
Church of England, was born at Bath, Dec. 15, 1821. 
He was educated at Winchester and Oxford, at a very 
early period in life entered upon authorship, and for 
more than thirty years issued a constant succession of 


numerous volumes on its bishops and episcopal registers, 
He died at London, Dec. 22, 1880. Besides the writings 
already mentioned, he published, Sacred Archeology 
(Lond. 1868) :— Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals 
(1872) :—The Constitutions und Canons Eccleszasticul of 
the Church of Englund (1874) :—Church-work and Life 
in English Minster: (1880). Mr. Walcott was also a 
frequent contributor to the Transactions of the British 
| Archeological Association and the Royal Society of 
Literature. (B. P.) 


Waldby, Roseart, D.D., an Irish prelate, was born 
in the city of York, and received the rudiments of his 
education in the abbey of Tickell, in Yorkshire. He 
became divinity professor at Toulouse. In 1383 he was 
sent by Richard II to treat with John, duke of Lancas- 
ter, another time to negotiate a neutral league with 
Charles, king of Navarre, and a third tu effect the re- 
duction of John, earl of Armagnac, to true obedience. 
In 1391 he succeeded to the see of Dublin. In 1392 he 
was constituted chancellor of Ireland. In 1395 he was 
summoned to a great council to be held at Kilkenny. 
He was translated to the see of Chichester, and frum 
that promoted to the archbishopric of York. He died 
in 1397, See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 146. 

Walker, Josern R., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was ordained deacon in 1817. For fifty-tive 
years, that is, from 1823 to 1878, he was rector of St. 
Helena’s Parish, Beaufurt, S.C. He died April 2, 1879, 
aged eighty-three years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 
1880, p. 172, 


Walkures. See WALErRIES. 


Wallace, Roserrr, a Scotch prelate, was minister 
at Barnwell, Ayrshire, and was consecrated bishop of 
the Isles, at St. Andrews, in January, 1661. He died 
in 1675. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 310. 


Waller, Wiruam J., M.D, S.T.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born Jan. 5, 1799. He was 
ordained deacon in 1844, and presbyter in 1845. From 
1847 to 1859 he was president of Shelby College, and 
then removed to Louisville, Ky. About 1864 he re- 
turned to his former position at Shelbvville, and there 
remained until about 1868, when he went to Lebanon. 
About 1873 he removed to Louisville. In 1877 he went 
to Anchorage, where he died, Apri] 21,1879. See Eroe 
Episc. Almunue, 1880, p. 172. 


WALTER — 


Walter (1), a Scotch prelate, was probably bishop 
of St. Andrews in the 12th century. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 9. 

Walter (2), a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Dun- 
keld in 1324. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 88. 


Walters, W.T., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Pittsylvania County, Va., in 1825. He made a pro- 
fession of religion early in life, and graduated from 
Wake Forest College in 1848, in which he became first 
a tutor and then professor of mathematics, remaining in 
that position until the college was closed by the civil 
war. He was chosen, in 1867, corresponding secretary 
of the North Carolina State Convention, and for three 
years was engaged in the duties of that office. He was 
also fur some time occupied in editorial work, being 
connected fur a while with the Biblical Recorder, of 
which for several years he was the agricultural editor. 
Two churches, those of Littleton and Wilson, N. C., were 
organized by him. He died Dec. 31, 1877. See Cath- 
cart, Bapt. Encyclop. p. 1208. (J.C. S.) 

Walton (called Moustern), Jonn, an Irish prelate, 
was the eighteenth abbot of Osney, near Oxford, to the 
government of which house he was appointed in 1452. 
From this abbacy he was advanced to the archbishopric 
of Dublin, consecrated in England, and invested with 
the pall in 1472. He did not receive formal restitution 
of the temporalities of his see until 1477. In 1478 this 
prelate annexed the perpetual vicarage of St. Kevin to 
his choral vicar of the prebend of Cullen. He resigned 
in 1484. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 166. 


Warburton, Caaries Monaay, D.D., an Irish 
bishop, was born in 1735, in the north of Ireland. He 
was intended for the Roman Catholic Church, sent to 
study in one of the institutions on the Continent en- 
dowed for the education of Romish priests, but was 
thrown by accident into the society of the earl of Moira, 
who induced him to become a Protestant. He war, 
after taking orders, appointed chaplain to a regiment in 
America. Not long afterwards he changed his name 
frum Mongan to Warburton, became dean of Ardagh, 
then bishop of Limerick in 1806, and of Cloyne in 1820. 
He died at Cloyne palace, Aug. 9, 1826. See (Lond.) 
Annual Register, 1826, p. 270. 

Ward (prop. "BUR or MVEN, puAaci; occasion- 
ally "230 (Ezek. xix, 9], or nD [ix, 1, 11], custody 
[‘‘ oversight,” etc.]), a prison (q. v.) or an apartment 
thereof (Gen. xl, 3; Acts xii, 10); also a watch-post at 
the gates of the Temple (Neh. xii, 25; 1 Chron. ix, 23). 
This term is likewise used to designate a class or de- 
tachment of priests or Levites (xxv, 8; Neh. xii, 24; 
xiii, 30). 

Ward, John, LL.D., an English Baptist educator, 
was born in London in 1679, his father being a Baptist 
minister. He possessed learning of the highest order, 
and loved the acquisition of knowledge with an intense 
affection. He was elected professor of rhetoric in Gres- 
ham College in 1720, and died in 1758. Among the 
productions of his pen were, The Lives of the Gresham 
Professors:—The Westminster Greek Grammar. He 
assisted Horsley in his BSrifunnia Romana, and Ains- 
worth in his Dictionary. See Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclop. 
p- 1208. (J.C. S.) 

Ward, Seth, D.D., F.R.S., an eminent English di- 
vine and mathematician, was born at Buntingford, Hert- 
furdshire,in 1617. He graduated at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, about 1637, and became a fellow of the 
same college in 1640; but was ejected from his fellow- 
ship in 1643, fur refusing to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant. He then became a private tutor, and after- 
wards went to Oxford, where he was chosen Savilian 
professor of astronomy in 1649, and remained at that 
post until 1661. He was elected principal of Jesus Col- 
lege in 1657, but did not receive possession ; and presi- 
dent of Trinity Collecc in 1622 but was obliged to re- 
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sign this position at the Restoration, in 1660. The 
same year, however, he received the vicarage of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, London, and the precentorship of Ex- 
eter; and was promoted to the deanery of Exeter in 
1661. He became bishop of Exeter in 1662, bishop of 
Salisbury in 1667, chancellor of the Order of the Garter 
in 1671, prebendary of Salisbury in 1672, archdeacon of 
Wilts in 1675, prebendary of Winchester in 1676, chan- 
cellor of Salisbury in 1681, and treasurer of Salisbury in 
1687. In 1682 he founded at Salisbury a college for 
the widows of clergymen. About 1687 he lost his men- 
tal faculties, and died at Knightsbridge, Jan. 6, 1689. 
He was a distinguished astronomer, and one of the 
founders of the Royal Society. He was the author of 
An Essay. on the Being and Attributes of God; on the 
Immortality af the Soul, etc. (Oxford, 1652) :—a volume 
of Sermons (Lond. 1674): — Prelectio de Cometis, ete. 
(1653) : — Astronomia Geometricu (1656) :—and other 
works, 

‘Warden, a keeper, a guardian; a term sometimes 
applied to the head of a college, and sometimes to the 
superior of the chapters in conventual churches, 


Wardlaw, WALTER, a Scotch prelate, was arch- 
deacon of Lothian, and secretary to king David II, when 
he was consecrated bishop of the see of Glasgow in 
1368. He was bishop here in 1389. See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 246, 

Wardrobe (133, 2 Kings xxii, 14; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 
22; clothing or gurments, as usually rendered), the ves- 
try of the palace or temple (q. v.). 

Warne, Josten Anprews, D.D., a Baptist minis- 
ter, born in London, England, in 1795, was converted in 
early life, graduated at Stepney College in 1821, in 1822 
came to America, settling first in North Carolina, where, 
after teaching some time, he became pastor of the Church 
in Newbern, and afterwards principal of the Furman 
Academy of Edgefield, S.C. Later he came north, and 
supplied the pulpit successively of the First Baptist 
Church in Providence, R. I.; South Reading (now Wake- 
field), Mass.; Brookline (seven years) ; the Second Bap- 
tist Church in Providence, and the Sansom Street Church, 
Philadelphia. He died at Frankford, March 9, 1881. 
Dr. Warne was greatly interested in foreign missions, 
He was editor of a Baptist edition of The Comprehensive 
Commentary. See The National Baptist, March 17, 
1881. (J. C. S.) 


Warneford, Sauver Wiusox, D.C.L., a clergyman 
of the English Church, was born at Sevenhampton, near 
Highworth, in Wiltshire, in 1758. He was cducated at 
University College, Oxford, where he received the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1786, and B.C.L. in 1790. He became 
rector of Liddiard Millicent, Wilts, in 1809; and of Bour- 
ton-on-the-Hill, in Gloucestershire, in 1810, where he 
lived plainly, and bestowed the large fortune of which 
he was then in possession in gifts of public charity and 
benevolence. He founded schools and almshouses in 
his own parish, and contributed largely to schools, col- 
leges, and hospitals throughout the kingdom. To the 
Clergy Orphan-school he gave thirteen thousand pounds, 
and to Queen's College, Birmingham, upwards of twenty- 
five thousand pounds. In 1844 the bishop of Gloucester 
conferred on him an honorary canonry in Gloucester 
Cathedral; and in 1849 a statue of him was crected in 
the Warneford Lunatic Asylum at Oxford, the expense 
of which was met by public subscription. He died at 
Bourton, Jan. 11, 1855. 

Warnefrid, Pavl. See PauL THE DEACON. 

Warner, John (1), D.D., an English ecclesiastic, 
was born in the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, in 
1585. He was elected demy of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, in 1599; graduated A.B. in 1602; made perpetual 
fellow in 1605; dean of Lichfield in 1633; and bishop 
of Rochester, Jan. 14, 1638. He died in 1666. Being 
a loyalist, he suffered during the usurpation of Crom- 
well. He was the author of Church Lands not to be 
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Sold (Lond. 1646) :—and Letter to Dr. Jeremy Taylor con- 
cerning the Chapter on Original Sin in the Usum Neces- 
sarium (1656). He also published several sermons. 
He considerable fortune, and was very liberal 
with it, giving during his lifetime and bequeathing at 
his death some twenty thousand pounds for charitable 
purposes. 

Warner, John (2), D.D., an English clergyman, 
son of Dr. Ferdinando Warner, was born at Ronde, Wilt- 
shire, in 1786. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, from which he graduated in 1758; preached 
many years at a chapel in Long Acre; became rector 
of Hockliffe and Chaigrave, Bedfordshire, in 1771, and 
afterwards of Stourton, Wilts. He died in St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, Jan. 20, 1800. He resided in 
France during the Revolution, and thus became an ar- 
dent republican, He was the author of Merronurio- 
ton; or, A New Pleasure Recommended ta a Disserta- 
tion upon a Part of Greek and Lutin Prosody (Lond. 
1797); and Memoirs of Mekerchus, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Warpulis, in Slavonic mythology, is the god of 
the winds; one in the train of followers of Perun, 
the god of thunder. He causes the roaring of the 
storm. 

Warren, John (!), D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in 1670, became prebendary of Excter in 1709, 
and died in 1786. He published some single sermons 
which have been commended. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 

Warren, John (2), LL.D., an English prelate of 
the 18th century, became archdeacon of Worcester in 
1775, bishop of St. David's in 1779, was translated to 
Bangor in 1788, and died in 1800. He published six 
single sermons (1777-92). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Warren, Joseph W., D.D., one of the oldest mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian Board in India, was born at 
Brunswick, Me., Aug. 30, 1809. After a course of study 
at the academy at Plymouth, N. H., he learned the art 
of printing at Concord, and afterwards resumed his stud- 
ies at Phillipe Academy, Exeter, where he was convert- 
ed, and soun after determined to devote himself to the 
work of the ministry. At the age of twenty-five he 
entered Lane Theological Seminary, and was one of the 
large body of students who left on account of the aboli- 
‘on excitement. He completed his studies at the Al- 
segheny Seminary, where he connected himself with 
the Presbyterian Church. In October, 1828, in com- 
pany with Messrs. Freeman and Scott, he left for India, 
where his knowledge of printing contributed to his 
great usefulness in superintending the press. He took 
with him and set up at Allahabad the first mission 
press ever established in India north of Serampore. 
He was much engaged in promoting the cause of ed- 
ucation in India, and aided in establishing the high- 
school at Agra fur European and Eurasian children. 
In 1853 he returned to the United States to make pro- 
vision for the education of his children, and entered for 
a time upon pastoral work in Indiana. He served also 
as chaplain during the late civil war. In October, 
1872, he returned to India and completed a Grammar 
of the Urdu TXulect, and partially completed a transla- 
tion of Gesentus’s Ilebrew Lexicon, The Rev. John S, 
Woodside, of Debra, Northern India, in communicating 
the death of Dr. Warren, writes, among other things, 
“Throughout his illness his constant prayer was for 
patience, that he might have grace to endure all he 
had to suffer. He did not desire that his life should be 
unduly prolonged, but his prayer was, ‘Come, Lord Je- 
sus, and come quickly.’” He died at Morar Gualior, 
March 7, 1879. (W. P. 8.) 

Warren, Samuel, LL.D., eminent in the history 
of English Methodism, commenced his career as a Wes- 
leyan minister in 1802. He was a man of large ability, 
and occupied sume of the must important circuits in 
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England. Jealous of the rising influence of Dr. Jabez 
Bunting, he objected to certain features in the forma- 
tion of a theological institution in 1834, and not ceasing 
in his opposition, he was suspended from his ministerial 
functions at a special district meeting at Manchester, 
where he was then stationed, in October of that year. 
Controversial publications were issued by both parties, 
violent language was indulged in, an extensive agita- 
tion followed, and a large defection from the societies 
was the result, Dr. Warren’s case exciting much sym- 
pathy. Deeming himself unconstitutionally suspend- 
ed, Warren appealed to the high court of chancery, but 
on March 25, 1885, the lord high-chancellor denied 
the appeal. At the Wesleyan conference at Sheffield, 
in August following, Dr. Warren was expelled from the 
connection. Many of his sympathizers amalgamated 
with the Leeds secessionists, who had adopted the title 
of the Protestant Methodists in 1828, and assumed the 
name of the Wesleyan Association Methodists in 1835, 
and in 1857 both united in the formation of that re- 
spectable body, the United Methodist Free Church. 
Dr. Warren himself, becoming tired of the excitement ` 
and extremes connected with an agitation, many feat- 
ures of which could never have been congenial to his 
sober and «deliberate judgment, was received into the 
Episcopal Church, and became the incumbent of All- 
Souls’ Church, Ancoats, Manchester, which preferment 
he held until his death, in 1874. Dr. Warren published, 
besides a number of sermons, Memoirs and Select Let- 
ters of Mrs. A. Warren (1882, 12mo) :—A Digest of the 
Laws and Regulations of the Wesleyan Methodists (2d 
ed. Lond. 1835). See Stevenson, His. of City Road 
Chapel, p. 557; Adeline Waddy, Life of S. D. Waddy, 
D.D., p. 98; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Methodism (see supra 
and Appendices H-P), iii, 575-606; Minutes of Confer- 
ence, 1885, vii, 542-591; Jackson, Life of Robert Newton, 
D.D. (Lond. and N. Y. 1855), p. 142 aq. 


Warren, William, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Waterford, Me., Oct. 21, 1806. He 
was a student at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass; 
also in Bowdoin College from 1834 to 1886; graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1838; preached 
in Wells, Me., six months; was ordained at Windham, 
Feb. 14, 1840; installed at Upton, Mass., Nov. 14, 1849; 
dismissed April 29, 1856; was district secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
for northern New England, residing at Gorham, Me, 
from 1857 to 1878, and died Jan. 28, 1879. He pub- 
lished, Geography and Atlus (1843) :— Household Con- 
secration and Buptism (1846):— Teacher's Institute 
Lecture (1848) :—Sptrtt's Sword (1853) :— Funeral Ser- 
mon :— Religious Progress :—A Voice to the Young, and 
other sermons, Also a work on, Theories of the Will: 
—Twelce Yeurs with the Children :—Our Indebtedness 
to Missions. See Cong. Year-ovk, 1880, p. 31. 


Warrener, Wiuttam, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was received into the work by Wesley in 1779, 
After laboring in Great Britain for seven years, he went 
as a missionary to the West Indies, “being the first of 
our preachers,” say the Minwfes,“ who was regularly ap- 
pointed to that work.” He, with Clarke and Hammet, 
went over with Dr. Coke, in 1786, on that celebrated 
voyage intended to terminate in Nova Scotia, but which 
ended really eighteen hundred miles south, at the island 
of Antigua. Warreuer was stationed on that island, 
where a moet flourishing cause was inaugurated, the so- 
ciety having been, in fact, already formed by Nathaniel 
Gilbert and John Baxter. In 1797, after a saccessful 
career, he returned to his own country and was appointed 
toa circuit. In 1818 he retired; and on Nov. 27, 1825, 
in the seventy-fifth vear of his age, he passed away, 
“triumphing gloriously over death.” He was the fret 
Methodist missionary who addressed the great annual 
gatherings of the Wesleyan Missionary Societr, doing 
so at the memorable meeting at Leeds. See Smith, 
List. of Wesi. Methodism, iii, 101 q.; also i, 544; ii, 282, 
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546; Stevens, Fist. of Methodism, ii, 858; iii, 488; Min- 
utes of the Conference, 1826; Newcomb, Cyclopadia of 
Missions (revised ed. 1854), p. 768. 


‘Wars OF THE LORD, Book or THE ("BO 
mim niony ) a document cited Numb. xxi, 14. 
It was probably a collection of poems or songs cele- 
brating the victories which had been achieved by the 
Israelites by the help of God. ‘That it was an Amorit- 
ish work, as Michaelis suggested, is disproved by the 
use of the term Mi", which Michaelis vainly attempts 
to show is to be taken as a verb, and the passage trans- 
lated: “As it is said in the book of the wars, it shall 
be.” There is no reason to doubt that there were min- 
strels enough in Israel at all times of their history to 
record the events of that history in song, and those 
composed before the date of this notice might have 
been written in a book. What contirms this are the 
undoubted fragments of ancient songs in ver. 17, 18, and 
27-30. 

It is not clear what the passage cited means; but it 
seems to give a geographical notice, and probably was 
of some importance as indicating the ancient boundaries 
of the Moabitish territory (Rosenmulller, ad loc. ; Hiiver- 
nick, Einleit. I, ii, 504, Eng. transl. p. 321; Bleek, Kinled. 
p. 199). Hengstenberg has a peculiar view (Beiträge, 
ii, 223), which Baumgarten ( Theolog. Commentar, ii, 
844) follows. He translates: “ And Vaheb (he took— 
i.e. Jehovah) in the storm, and the brooks, the Arnon 
and the valley of the brooks which goes down to the 
dwelling of Ar, and leans on the borders of Moab.” 
This is not very different from the Sept. version: dtd 
rovro Néyerac iv BiBA\iw* móňepoç roù Kupiou ry 
Zwof3 (they probably read B717 for D777) égAd yt, ral 
rove yxepappouc 'Apywy.— Kitto. It was evidently 
one of the documents used by Moses in the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. It may have contained, among 
other matters, the history of the expeditions occasion- 
ally made by the Hebrews, while in Egypt, among the 
surrounding tribes, At any rate, some such document 
seems to have been used by the writer of Chronicles, 
and its contents are characterized as “ancient things” 
(L Chron. iv, 21-23; vii, 21,22). See New-Lnglander, 
Jan. 1862. See PENTATEUCH. 


Warton, Joseph, D.D., an English clergyman, son 


of Thomas Warton, Sr., was born at Dunsford, Surrey, 
in 1722. He was educated at Winchester School, and 


at Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1744; 
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in 1593, was appointed pastor at Witticon, which place 
he exchanged, in 1596, fur the deanery at Zurich, con- 
necting at the same time the professorship of Hebrew. 
In 1607 he received also the chair of Greek, and in 1611 
the theological chair, and diced Nov. 9, 1625. He wrote, 
Archetypus Gram, Hebraicæ, Duabus precipue Parti- 
bus, Etymologia et Syntazt A bsolutus, etc. (Basle, 1600, 
and often) :—Tractatus de Antiquis Nummis Hebrao~ 
rum, Chaldeorum, et Syrorum (Zurich, 1605) :—De An- 
tiquis Hebreorum Mensuris :—Elementale Chuldaicum, 
etc. See Jodoc. a Kuosen, Oratio de Vita et Obitu C. 
Wuseri; Witte, Diarium Biographicum ; Konig, Bibli- 
otheca Nova et Vetus; Jicher, Allyemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 494; Steinschneider, 
Bibliogruphisches Handbuch, s y.; Biographie Univer- 
selle, n. v. (B. P.) 

Wash (denoted by several Hebrew words of vary- 
ing import; but in Greek vimrw, which applies to a part 
of the person, is clearly distinguished from Aoŭúw, which 
applies to the whole body, in John xiii, 10, where the 
A. V. unfortunately confounds the two). This act for 
ordinary purposes of personal cleanliness is considered 
under Baruk. We here treat it under its ceremonial 
aspect, See ABLUTION. 

The Jews had two sorts of washing for purpoees of 
religious purification: one, of the whole body by im- 
mersion, 232, tabál, which was used by the priests at 
their consecration, and by the proselytes at their initia- 
tion; the other, of the hands or feet, called dipping, 
or pouring of water, 93%, tsabd, which was of daily 
use, not only for the hands and feet, but also for cups and 
other vessels used at their meals (Matt. xxv, 2; Mark 
vii, 8,4). ‘The six water-pots of stone used at the mar- 
riage feast of Cana in Galilee (John ii, 6) were set for this 
purpose, To these two modes of purification our Lord 
seems to allude in John xiii, 10, where the being “clean 
every whit” implies one who had become a disciple of 
Christ, and consequently had renounced the sins of his 
former life. He who had so done was supposed to be 
wholly washed, and not to need any immersion, in imi- 
tation of the ceremony of initiation, which was never 
repeated among the Jews, All that was necessary in 
such a case was the dipping or rinsing of the hands or 
feet, agreeably to the customs of the Jews. See WASH- 
tna (the Hands and Feet), Sometimes the lustration 
was perfurmed by sprinkling blood or anointing with 
oil. Sprinkling was performed either with the finger, 
or with a branch of cedar and hyssop tied together with 


took orders in the Church of England, and was curate, scarlet wool (Lev. xiv, 4-6; Numb. xix, 18; Pasa. li, 7). 
to his father at Basingstoke from 1744 to 1746; curate| See BAPTISM. 


at Chelsea from 1746 to 1748; became rector of Wins- 


The practice of frequent ablutions was not peculiar 


lade, Hampehire, in 1748; travelled in France and else-|to the Hebrews; we find it rigidly enjoined by the 


where on the Continent with the duke of Bolton in| Mohammedan law. 


We quote the following extract 


1751; became rector of.Tunworth in 1754, of Wick-| from Taylor, History of Mohammedunisin : 


ham in 1782, and of Upham in 1788. He was second 
master of Winchester School from 1755 to 1766, and 
head master from 1766 to 1798. He became chaplain 
to Sie George Lyttelton in 1756; prebendary of St. 


Paul's, London, in 1782; and prebendary of Winches-| must be remembered that there are seven spec 


ti The Sonna of the Mohammedans exactly corresponds 
with the NIWY, Mishnah, of the Jews, and comprehends 


all their religions traditions. (a.) From it we take the 
following account of the grenter purification, — It 
es of wa- 


ter in 1788, He died at Wickham, in Hampshire, en for rightly perom ng religious ablutions; that is 


Feb. 23, 1800. His principal published works are, 
on Various Subjects (1746) :—a poetical translation of 


the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil (1758):—an Es- 
say on the Genius and Writings of Pope (1756-82) :— 
twenty-four critical papers in The Adventurer :—and| 
editions of the works of Pope (1797, 9 vols.) and Dry- 


den (1811, 4 vols.). 
Joseph Warton, with a selection 


x, 
Waser, Caspar (or GASPAR), a Swiss theologian, 


ay, rain, sea, river, fonntain, well, snow, and ice water, 


Odes But the PaRi requisites for the lustration Ghasl are 


three: (1) intention; (2) a perfect cleansing; (8) that the 
water should touch the entire skin and every hair. There 
are five requisites of the traditional law, or Sonna: (1) the 
appropriate phrase, Bismillah (‘In the name of the most 
reercifial God, must be pronounced; (2) the palms must 
be washed before the bunds are pnt into the basin; (8) 
the lustration Wodú must be performed ; (4) the skin must 


A Biographical Memoir of Dr. be rubbed with the hand; (5) it must be prolonged. (We 
d from his poetry and, omit the cases in which this Instration is required.) (b. 
literary correspondence, was published in 1806 by Rev. 


John Wooll, master of the school at Midhurst, in 


The second lastration, Wodu. The principal parte, indee 

the divine (they are called divine because taken from the 
Koran) inatitations, of the Instration Wodú are six: (1) 
intention ; (2) the washing of the entire face : (8) the wash- 
ing of the hands and forearms up to the elbows; (4) the 
rubbing of some parts of the head: (5) the washing of the 


was born at Zurich, Sept. 1, 1565. He studied at Alt- ie ns fur as the nokles; (6) observance of the prescribed 
dorf and Heidelberg, travelled extensively through Hol- | CS, 

: ‘The Institutes of the traditional law abont this lustra- 
land, England, Ireland, and Italy, and after his return, | tion are ten: (1) the preparatory formula, Bismillah, must 
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be used ; (2) the palms must be washed before the hands 
are put into the barin; (8) the mouth must be cleansed ; 
(4) water must be drawn through the nostrils; (5) the 
entire head and ears must be rubbed; (6) if the beard be 
thick, the fingers must be drawn throngh it; (7) the toes 
must be separated: (S) the right hand and foot should 
be washed before the left; (9) these ceremonies must be 
thrice repeated ; (10) the whule must be performed in un- 
interrupted succession. (We omit the cases in which this 
lustration is required.) 

“Of purification by sand. The divine institutions re- 
epecting purification by sand are four: (1) intention; (2 
the rubbing of the face; (8) the rubbing of the hands an 
forearms up to the elbows; (4) the observance of this or- 
der. But the Sonnite ordinances are three: (1) the for- 
mula Bismillah; (2) the right hand and foot precede the 
left ; (3) that the ceremony be performed without interrap- 
tion. The Mohammedans have borrowed the permission 
oo use sand for water, in case of neceseity, from the Jews. 
Indeed, Cedrenus mentions an instance of sand beiu 
used for a Christian baptism. Their necessity dictated 
the permission; we need not therefore have recourse to 
Reland's strange theory, that sand fs renlly a liquid. Four 
requisites to its validity are added by the commentators 

1) the pereon must be on a journey; (2) he must have 
iligently searched for water; (3) it must be at the stated 
time of prayer; (4) the sand inust be clean.” 


See LuSTRATION, 


Washburn, Alvin H. D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was rector of Christ Church, at Hyde 
Park, Masa, in 1862, and in 1866 removed to Cleveland, 
O., as rector of Grace Church, where he continued until 
his death, near Ashtabula, Dec. 80, 1876. See Prot. 
Episc. Almanac, 1878, p. 170. 


Washburn, Edward Abiel, D.D., an eminent 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman, was born in Boston, 
Mass.. April 16,1819. After receiving a good primary 
education, he entered the Boston Latin School for prep- 
aration for Harvard College, where he was admitted 
at the aye of sixteen. He graduated in 1838 with 
high honors. After studying a short time at the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover and the Yale Divinity 
School, he served for about six months as a licentiate 
under the Worcester Association of Ministera, but in 
1843 took orders as a deacon in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. In 1845 he was ordained presbyter by 
bishop Eastburn, of his native state. His first call was 
to the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church at Newburyport. 
After laboring seven vears in this parish, he spent two 
years in travel in the East and on the continent. Re- 
turning home in 1854, he succeeded Dr. Coxe at St. 
John's Church, Hartford, Conn. llis next parish was 
St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. In 1865 he ac- 
cepted a call to the Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church on East Twenty-tirst Street, New York city, 
where he labored until his death, Feb. 2, 1881. Dr. 
Washburn was a large-minded, warm-hearted theolo- 
gian, an evangelical preacher, and an admirable pastor. 
He was also active in the religious enterprises of his 
day. He was a member of the American committee 
for the revision of the Bible, aided Dr. Schaff in the 
preparation of one of the volumes of Lange's Commen- 
tary, and was the author of a volume of Sermons on the 
Ten Commandments. 


Washing THR Hanns ann Feet. The particular 
attention paid by the Jews to the cleansing of the hands 
and feet, as compared with other parts of the body, orig- 
inated in the sccial usages of the East. As knives and 
forks were dispensed with in eating, it was absolutely 
necessary that the hand, which was thrust into the corn- 
mon dish, should be scrupulously clean; and, again, as 
sandals were ineffectual against the dust and heat of an 
Eastern climate, washing the feet on entering a house 
was an act both of respect to the company and of re- 
freshment to the traveller. In the following account 
of them, we add many particulars not given in previous 
articles. See Wasnt. 

I. Washing the Hands was transformed by the Phart- 
sees of the New-Test. age into a matter of ritual observ- 
ance (Mark vii, 3), and special rules were laid down as 
to the times and manner of its performance. ‘The neg- 
lect of these rules by our Lord and his disciples drew 
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down upon him the hostility of that sect (Matt. xv, 2; 
Luke xi, 38). Whether the expression rvypg used by 
Mark has reference to any special regulatiou may, per- 
haps, be doubtful; the senses “oft” (A. V.) and “ dili- 
gently” (Alford) have been assigned to it; but it may 
possibly signify “ with the tist,” as though it were nec- 
essary to close the one hand, which had already been 
cleansed, befure it was applied to the unclean one. This 
sense appears preferable to the other interpretations of a 
similar character, such as “ up to the wrist” (Lightfoot); 
“up to the elbow” (Theophylact); “having closed the 
hand” which is undergoing the washing (Grotius: Scal- 
iger). ‘The Pharisaical regulations on this subject are 
embodied in a treatise of the Mishna entitled Fadatm, 
from which it appears that the ablution was confined to 
the hand (ii, § 3), and that great care was needed to se- 
cure perfect purity in the water used. The ordinary, as 
distinct from the ceremonial, washing of hands before 
meals is still universally prevalent in Eastern countries 
(Lane, i, 190; Burckhardt, Notes, i, 63; Thomson, Land 
and Book, i, 184). See HAND. 

The Mosaic law directed that in certain cases the 
Jews should wash their hands, to signify that they 
were guiltless of the blood of an unknown person found 
murdered (Deut. xxi, 6). Pilate was probably aware 
of this custom, for, from Matt. xxvii, 24, we find, “ When 
Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, he took water 
and washed his hands before the multitude, saving, I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person: see ve to 
it.” He knew that this symbolical act was calculated 
to make an impression, and would be distinctly under- 
stood. To himself, also, the adoption of this ceremony 
was perfectly natural, as the rite was common among 
the Greeks and Romans as one of expiation for an act 
of unintentional or unwilling homicide. See the mon- 
ographs on the subject cited by Volbeding, /ndex Pro- 
gram. p. 55, 59, 121. See Rep Hirer. 

Il. Washing the Feet did not rise to the dignity of a 
ritual observance except in connection with the services 
of the sanctuary (Exod. xxx, 19,21). It held a high 
place, however, among the rites of hospitality. Imme- 
diately after a guest presented himself at the tent-door, 
it was usual to offer the necessary materials for washing 
the feet (Gen. xviii, 4; xix, 2; xxiv, 32; xliii, 24; Judg. 
xix, 2); comp. Hom. Od. iv,49). It was a yet more com- 
plimentary act, betokening equally humility and affec- 
tion, if the host actually perfurmed the office for his 
guest (1 Sam. xxv, 41; Luke vii, 88, 44; John xiii, 5-14; 
1 Tim. v, 10). Such a token of hospitality is still occa- 
sionally exhibited in the East, either by the host or by 
his deputy (Robinson, Res, ti, 229; Jowett, Res. p. 78, 79). 
The feet were again washed before retiring to bed (Cant. 
v, 3). A symbolical significance is attached in John 
xiii, 10 to washing the feet as compared with bathing 
the whole body, the former being partial (»1zrw), the 
latter complete (Aovw); the former oft repeated in the 
course of the day, the latter done once for all; whence 
they are adduced to illustrate the distinction between 
occasional sin and a general state of sinfulness. After be- 
ing washed, the feet were on festive occasions anointed 
(Luke vii, 38; John xii, 3). ‘The indignity attached to the 
act of washing another’s feet appears to have been extend- 
ed to the vessel used (Isa. ix, 8). See Footr-wasnina. 

Feet-washing ( pedilariwm) became as might be ex- 
pected, a part of the observances practiced in the early 
Christian Church. The real signification, however, was 
soon furgotten, or overloaded by superstitious feelings 
and mere outward practices, Traces of the practice 
abound in ecclesiastical history, and remnants of the 
abuse are still to be found, at least in the Romish 
Church, The reader who wishes to see an outline of 
these may consult Siegel, //andbuch der christl.-kirchl. 
A lterthumer, ii, 158 sq. 


Wash-pot (75 50), a basin or ewer for washing 
the hands and feet; put figuratively for the meanest ves- 
sel (Psa. lx, 10). Respecting the ancient Egyptians, Wil- 


WASMUTH 


kinson (Anc. Egypt. i, 77 sq.) remarks as follows: “To 
those who arrived from a journey, or who desired it, wa- 
ter was brought for their feet previous to entering the 
festive chamber. Joseph ordered his servants to fetch 
water for his brethren that they might wash their feet 
before they ate (Gen. xliii, 24; comp. also xviii, 4; xxiv, 
82; 1 Sam. xxv, 46). It was always a custom of the 
East, as with the Greeks and Romans (comp. Luke vii, 
44,46). The Egyptians also washed their hands before 
dinner, the water being brought in the same manner as 
at the present day; and ewers, not unlike those used 
by the modern Egyptians, are represented, with the ba- 
sins belonging to them, in the paintings of a Theban 
tomb. In the houses of the rich they were of gold or 
other costly materials, Herodotus mentions the golden 
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WATCH OF THE NIGHT 


server Vishnu. She also carries the sumame Surabbi 
—cow of plenty; which is not in the least an unbecom- 
ing comparison, as it might seem, because the cow in 
India is worshipped and held sacred to the gods, In 
poetry she receives still other surnames: the dark bor- 
der of the ocean, the sea- bordered earth, etc. 


Wasuthr, in Norse mythology, is the personifica- 
tion of a condition of the weather. His son was Wind- 
loni (ice wind). He made with Swasuthr (warm wind) 
the season of summer. To this dynasty belong, vet in an 
unknown degree of kindred,Grimmer and Swalbriostatur. 


Watch, in Heb. "2%, denoting “ to cut into,” thence 
“to impress on the mind,” “ to observe,” “to watch,” in 
the sense of keeping or guarding; or MYY, the original 
meaning of which is “to look out,” thence “to 
watch;” as in English, “to keep a lookout,” in 
the sense of spying or noticing. Watching 
must have been coeval with danger, and danger 
arose as soon as man became the enemy of man, 
or had to guard against the attacks of wild ani- 
mals, Among a primitive and nomadic people 
this is especially necessary. Accordingly, we 
find traces of the practice of watching in early 
portions of the Hebrew annals, Watching must 
have been carried to some degree of complete- 
ness in Egypt, for we learn from Exod. xiv, 24 
that the practice had, at the time of the Exode, 
caused the night to be divided into different 
watches or portions, mention being made of the 
“morning watch” (comp. 1 Sam. xi, 11). In 
the davs of the Judges (vii, 19) we find “the 
middle watch” mentioned (see Luke xii, 38 ). 
At a later period Isaiah plainly intimates (xxi, 
5, 6) that there was a watch-tower in Jerusa- 
lem, and that it was customary on extraordinary 
occasions to set a watchman. Watchman were, 


Golden Ewers and Basins in the Tomb of Rameses ITI at Thebes. however, even at an earlier day, customarily 


foot-pan in which Amasis and his guests used to wash 
their feet. The Greeks had the same custom of bring- 
ing water to the guests, numerous instances of which 
we find in Homer—as when Telemachus and the son of 
Nestor were received at the house of Menelaus, and when 
Asphalion poured it upon the hands of his master and 
the same guests on another occasion. Virgil also de- 
scribes the servants bringing water for this purpose 
when Æneas was entertained by Dido. Nor was the 
ceremony thought superfluous, or declined, even though 
they had previously bathed and been anointed with 
oil.” 


Wasmuth, Matruias, a German doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology, was born June 29, 1625. In 1665 he 
became professor of Oriental languages at Kiel; in 1667, 
extraordinary professor of theology; and in 1675, pro- 
fessor in ordinary. He died Nov. 18, 1688. He wrote, 
Instúutio Methodica Accentuatwnis /lebr., etc. (Kiel, |s 
1664, a. o.) — Hebræum Defricans Pudendum 
Barbariem Invectam Nuperis quorundam Falsis, Impiis, 
et Scandalosis A ssertionibus, etc. (ibid. 1668): -IIebru- 
ismus Facilitati et Integritati sue Restitutus, i. e. 1. Nova 
Grammatica ; 2. Accentuationis Ilebr. Institutio Metho- 
dica ; 3. Vindicia S. S., etc. (ibid. 1664, a. 0.) :— Defensio 
Doctrine Accentuum Biblicorum (ibid. 1670) :-—Janua 
Hebratems Nortter Apertu (ibid. 1670): — Pro Sanct, 
Hebr. Textu Vindiciarum Anti-Cappell- Waon; Pars i, 
gua Originalis Authentia Divina tam Accentuum et Vo- 
calium quam et Ipsurum Literarum . .. Asseritur; Pars 
ii, qua Necessarius Accentuum Usus, elc., Demonstratur ; 
Pars iii, Hebreomustix sive Anti-Conringius A pologet. 
etc. (ibid. 1669). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iti, 495; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog. Hundbuch, p. 146; Winer, Handbuch 
der theolog. Lit. p. 93, 114; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
av. (B. P.) 


Wasuda (or Vasuda) is the earth in India, a sub- 
lime goddess whom they worship alike with the pre- 


employed in the metropolis, and their post was 
at the gates (2 Sam. xviii, 24 sq.; 2 Kings ix, 17 sq. ; 
Psa, cxxvii, 1; exxx, 6; Prov. viii, 34), where they 
gave signals and information, either by their voice or 
with the aid of a trumpet (Jer. vi, 17; Ezek. xxxiii, 
6). At night watchmen were accustomed to perambu- 
late the city (Cant. iii, 3; v,7). In the New Test. we 
find mention made of the second, the third, and the 
fourth watch (Luke xii, 38; Matt. xiv, 25).—Kitto. On 
the watch at Christ’s sepulchre (Matt. xxvii, 66), see 
the monographs cited by Volbeding, {ndez Programma- 
tum, p. 67. See WATCHMAN, 

WATCH or tHe NIGHT (MIRER; puiarh). The 
Jews, like the Greeks and Romans, divided the night 
into military watches instead of hours, each watch rep- 
resenting the period for which sentinels or pickets re- 
mained on duty. The proper Jewish reckoning recog- 
nised only three such watches. ‘Ihese would last re- 

spectively from sunset to 10 P.M.; from 10 P.M. to 2 
A.M.; and from 2 A.M. to sunrise. It has been con- 
tended by Lightfoot (For. Heb. in Matt. xiv, 25) that 
the Jews really reckoned four watches, three only of 
which were in the dead of the night, the fourth being 
in the morning. This, however. is rendered improbable 
by the use of the term “ middle,” and is opposed to Rab- 
binical authority (Mishna, Berach. i, 1; Kimchi, On 
Psa. lrit, 7; Rashi, On Judg. vit, 19). We find, how- 
ever, different opinions on this subject as early as the 
Talmud (Berach. iii, bL, etc.). The Old Test. mentions 
expressly : 


1. PAWSON TR, head, first, of the watches (Lam. ii, 
19). 

2. mis ate} mint, middle watch (Judg. vii, 19), 
w hich, according to those who affirm that there were 
always fonr, means the middle of those three watches 
which fell inthe time of complete night. 

8. “pia XN, morning watch (Exod. xiv, 24; 1 Sam. xi, 
11). 


WATCHER 886 WATCH-NIGHT 


Subsequently to the establishment of the Roman su-' them to rough treatment. In Persia the watchmen 
premacy, the number of watches (rigiliæ) was increased were obliged to indemnify those who were robbed in 
to four, which were described either according to their, the streets, and make satisfaction with their own blood 
numerical order, as in the case of the “fuurth watch” | for thase who were murdered; which accounts for the 


(Matt. xiv, 25; comp. Josephus, Anz. v, 6, 5), or by the 
terms “even, midnight, cock - crowing, and morning”: 
(Mark xiii, 85). These terminated respectively at 9 
P.M., midnight, 8 A.M., and 6 A.M. Conformably to 


vigilance and severity which they display in the dis- 
charge of their office, and illustrates the character of 
watchman given to Ezekiel, who lived in that country, 
and the duties he was required to perform. If the 





this, the guard of sokliers was divided into four relays 
(Acts xii, 4), showing that the Roman régime was fol- 
lowed in Herod's army. (See Veget. De Re Mili. iii, 8, 
“In quatuor partes ad clepavdram sunt divise vigiliæ, 
ut non amplius quam tribus horis nocturnis, necesse est 
vigilare ;” Censorin, De Die Natul. Tepi p. reraprny ; 
Josephus, Ant. xviii, 9, C. Tepi ¢. cewrépay ; Diod. Sic. 
18, 40; Xenoph. Anub. iv, 1,5; Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. ; 
Fischerus, Prolus, de Vitiis Lex. N. Test.), According- 





wicked perished in his iniquities without warning, the 
‘prophet was to be accountable fur his blood; but if he 
‘duly pointed out his danger, he delivered his own soul 
| (Ezek. xxxiii, 5). These terms, therefore, were neither 
harsh nor severe; they were the common appointments 
of watchmen in Persia. They were also charged to 
announce the progress of the night to the slumbering 
citv: “The burden of Dumah; he calls to me ont of 
Seir, Watchman, what of the night? watchman, what 


ly, in the New Test. four night-watches are mentioned of the night? The watchman said, The moming com- 
(Mark xiii, 85) : eth, and also the night” (Isa. xxi, 11). This is con- 
1. ‘Owe, the late watch, lasting from sunset to the third | firmed by an observation of Chardin, that, as the people 
hour of the night, including the evening dawn; aleo of the East have no clocks, the several parts of the day 
called iva Spa, even-tide (Mark xf, 11), or siMplY ‘and of the night, which are eight in all, are announced. 
byia, evening (John xx, 19). | : ? f ; 
3. Mecovrariov, midnight, from the third honr to midnight. In the Indies, the parts of the night are made known, 
8. 'AAexropogevia, cock - crowing, from midnight to the aa well by instruments of music, in great cities, as by 
hire acne hor midnlg ht: This ended with the sec- the rounds of the watchmen, who, with cries and small 
4. Npewi, early, from the ninth hour of the night to the drums, give them notice that a fourth part of the night 
twelfth, including the morning dawn ortwillht. It is is past. Now, as these cries awoke those who had 
also called speia, morning-tide or morning (Jobn | slept all that quarter part of the night, it appeared 
xviii, 28). to them but as a moment. There are sixty of these 
See Nicnt-watcu; Vion. in the Indies by day, and as many by night; that 
Watcher ("°S, waking), a class of angelic beings is, fifteen for ¢ach division. They are required not 
mentioned in the description of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream only at each watch of the night, but at frequent inter- 
(Dan. iv, 18-17). The Chaldeans appear to have be- vals in the progress of it, to cry aloud, in order to 
lieved that God had delegated the moral government of give the people. who depend upon them for the pro- 
the earth to celestial spirits, who had the charge of tection uf their lives and property, assurance that 
making inquisition into human actions, and punishing they are not slecping at their posts or negligent of 
the guilty. See ANGKL. their charge. On these latter occasions, their excla- 


Watchers, a class of monks who are raid to have ‘mations are made in a form calculated to enliven the 


performed divine service without intermission, by di- 
viding themselves into three classes, and taking their 
turns at the service at stated hours, See ACEMETAL 
The term is applied to the keepers of the Easter sepul- 
chre. Usually there were two or three who sang psalms 
and maintained the watch. The term is also used to 
designate the keepers of the Church who went the 
rounds at night. 


Watching with tHe Dean., See WAKE 


tediousness of their duties, as, “God be merciful to 
vou ;” while the other responds, “ Blessings be on you 
likewise.” This practice of salutation, when they met, 
in the furm of a set dialogue, was observed also by the 
ancient officers of this description among the Jews, the 
watchword being then, as we have seen it is still among 
the watchmen of the caravans, some pious sentiment, in 
which the name of Jehovah was specially expresed. 
Two remarkable instances of this occur in Scripture. 
The one is in the prophecies of Isaiah, where, speaking 


Watching Loft is an apartment over the aisle, of the watchmen uf the Temple, who were always Le- 
sacristy, or porch of a Church or cathedral, from which vites, and among whom the same regulations subsisted 
the great shrines were observed by the watchers uf the as among other watchmen, he addresses them under the 
Church. Such dofts remain at Nuremberg, Germany ; poetical description of “Ye that make mention of the 


and at Oxford, Lichfield, St. Albans, Westminster, Exe- 
ter, Hereford, and other places in England. 
Watchman ("3,2 Kings xvii, 9; xviii, 8; Jer. 
xxxi, 6; “ watcher,” Jer, iv, 16; elsewhere “keeper,” 
“ preserver,” etc.; but usually MBX or OW). Even 
strong walls and double gates would not of themselves 
secure a city fromthe enemy. Men were therefore em- 
ployed to watch day and night on the top of the walls, 
and especially by the gates. It was thus that the mes- 
sengers from the army were seen long before they 
reached the place where David anxiously sat (2 Sam. 
xviii, 24-27), In like manner the watchman of Jezreel 
saw in the distance the company of Jehu driving furi- 
ously (2 Kings ix, 17-20). So Isaiah, in one of his sub- ' 
lime visions, saw a watchman standing by his tower day 
and night (Isa. xxi, 5-12). A figurative use of the: 
watchman and his work is beautifully made in Isa. Ixii, 
6; Ezek. xxxiii, 2, 6,7; Hab. ii, 1. There were others! 
whose duty it was to patrol the streets of the city and 
preserve order (see Psa. cxxvii, 1; Song of Sulomon iii, 
3). There are such in Oriental cities to-day, and they 
challenge all persons found abroad after certain hours 
of the night, arresting those that are not able to give a 
good account of themselves, and sometimes subjecting 
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Lord,” i. e. Ye whose watchword is the name of Jebo- 
vah (Isa. 1xii,6). The other instance is in Psa. cxxxiv, 
the whole of which, as is justly observed by bishop 
Lowth, is nothing more thau the alternate cry of two 
different divisions of the watch. The first watch ad- 
dresses the second, reminding them of their duty; the 
second answers by a solemn blessing. The address and 
the answer seem both to be a set form, which each pro- 
claimed aloud at stated intervals to notify the time of 
night: 

First band of watchmen—“' Bless ye the Lord, al) ye eer- 
vante of the Lord, who by night stand in the house of the 
Lord. | Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, and bless the 


Lord. 
Second band of watchmen anewer—‘' The Lord bless thee 
out of Zion, the Lord that made heaveu and earth.” 


Watch-night is a Wesleyan custom. Near the 
beginning of Methodism the members of that body in 
Bristol began to meet at night, that they might wor- 
ship without interruption. Mr. Wesley, knowing that 
such meetings would soon be misinterpreted, made them 
public, and for a time held them once a month. After- 
wards, however, they were obeerved only on the eve of 
the new year, which custom prevails to a certain ex- 
tent to the present time. 


WATCH-TOWER 


Watch-tower (M°b%, Isa. xxi, 5; Masa, 2 
Chron. xx, 24; Isa. xxi, 8), a structure over or by the 
side of city gates in the East, in which a watchman was 
stationed to observe what was going on at a distance, 
especially in times of danger (2 Sam. xviii, 25). We 
find that he went up by a staircase from the passage, 
which, like the roof of the dwelling-houses, was fiat, for 
the purpose of descrying at a distance those that were 
approaching the place, or repelling the attacks of an 
enemy. The observations made by the watchman were 
not communicated by him immediately to the king, but 
by the intervention of a warder at the outer gate of the 
tower; and it appears that a private staircase led from 
the lower room, in which David (in the above passage) 
was sitting, to the upper roum over the gateway ; for by 
that communication he retired to give full vent to his 
sorrow (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 411). See 
Crry; GATE; TOWER. 


Waterford, Covuscit. or (Synodus Guaterfordia). 
Waterford is a city of Ireland, capital of the county of 
the same name, situated near the southern coast, on the 
right bank of the Suir, nine miles from the sea. An ec- 
clesiastical council is said to have been held there about 
1158, in which it was ordered that all the English 
slaves throughout Ireland should be liberated to avert 
the divine wrath. It seems that many of the English 
had been in the habit of selling their own children to 
the Irish for slaves, and that not under the pressure of 
extreme want. See Mansi, Concil, x, 1183. 

Both the date and place of this council are probably 
incorrect, as the account of it in Labbe exactly coin- 
cides with that of the Council of Armagh in 117! 
(q. v.), and in both the council is said to have been con- 
voked apud Ardmuchiam.—Landon, Manual of Coun- 
cils, & v. 

Waterhouse, Enwarp, an English author who 
became a clergyman, was born in 1619. He received a 
learned education, became a member of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1668, and took holy orders the same vear. He 
died May 30, 1670. He was the author of Humble 
Apology for Learning and Leurned Men (1653) :—Two 
Contemplations (eod.) :— Discourse of the Piety, Policy, 
and Charity of Elder Times and Christians (1655) :— 
Gentleman's Monitor (eod.):—Short Nurratire of the 
Late Dreadful Fire of London (1667):—and other 
works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. und Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. v. 


Waterlanders (or Waterlandians), a sect of 
Anabaptists (q. v.) in Holland, so called to distinguish 
them from the Flemingians, or Flandrians, and also be- 
cause they consisted, at first, of the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in the north of Holland called Waterland. The 
Flemingians were more rigid in their views and prac- 
tice thah the Waterlandians. Both are governed by 
presbyters and deacons, and each congregation is inde- 
pendent of all foreign jurisdiction. The Waterianders 
are also called Johannites, from John de Ries, who was 
of great service to them in many respects, and who was 
one of the composers of their Confession of Fuith in 1580. 
The Waterlanders of Amsterdam afterwards joined with 
the Galenists (q. v.). See MENNONITES. 


Waterman, Hewsry, D.D., an Episcopal clergy- 
man, was born at Centreville, Warwick, R. I., Ang. 17, 
1813, and was a graduate of Brown University in the 
class of 1881. He pursued his theological studics, in 
part, at Cambridge, at a school taught by Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins and Rev. George Washington Doane, 
which, on their appointment as bishops—the one of the 
diocese of Vermont, and the other of the diocese of New 
Jersey—was given up. Mr. Waterman completed his 
course of study at the Episcopal Seminary in New York, 
and was ordained deacon by bishop Griswold, at Provi- 
dence, in June, 1835, and presbyter by the same, at Bos- 
ton, in 1887. He commenced the active duties of the 
ministry at Woonsocket, R. I., as rector of St. James's 
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Church, where he remained six years (1885-41), and 
then took charge of the parish of St. Stephen’s in Prov- 
idence, commencing his ministry in November, 1841. 
Here he continued for four vears (1841-45), and then 
went to Andover, Mass., where be was rector of Christ 
Church until June, 1849. He spent nearly a year in 
foreign travel for his health, and, on his return, in the 
summer of 1850, he again became rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, occupying that position until October, 1874, a 
period of twenty-four vears, during which a strong and 
vigorous parish grew up under his administration. Re- 
signing his parish, he continued to reside in Providence, 
preaching in different parts of Rhode Island and other 
places as his health allowed him. His death occurred 
in Providence Oct. 18, 1876. “Dr. Waterman,” says 
Prof. Gammell, “was an instructive and effective 
preacher, and a careful student of the works of the old 
English diviner, and was thoroughly Anglican in all his 
ecclesiastical views, Beyond his immediate sphere as 
a clergyman, he seldom cared to appear in public. In 
that sphere, however, he exerted a very important in- 
fluence, and was greatly respected by his brethren.” 
(J. C. S.) 


Waters, Fraxcis, D.D., a local deacon and elder, 
and a noted educator in the Methodist Protestant 
Church, was born Jan. 16, 1792, in Maryland. He grad- 
uated in Pennsylvania University, in 1810, and took 
charge of Washington Academy in Somerset County, 
Md. In 1818 he was elected president of Washington 
College, in Chestertown, Kent Co., and resigned this 
position in 1828, From this date until 1828 he resided 
in Somerset County; from 1828 to 1835 he taught pri- 
vate school in Baltimore. In 1840 he became president 
of the Theological and Literary School for the education 
of young men for the itinerant ministry of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church; in 1846 he went to reside in 
Baltimore, and filled several important positions of an 
educational character until Jan. 30, 1860, when, on ac- 
count of feeble health, he was obliged to resign. He 
was president of the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church in 1846 and 1862, He died 
April 23, 1868. See Cothouer, Founders of the M. P. 
Church, p. 182. 


Water-spout is the rendering, in the A. V. at Psa. 
xlii, 7, of “12%, tsianér (from “3%, a root of doubtful 
import), which Gesenius thinks a cataract or water- 
course (“ gutter,” 2 Sam. v, 8), and Furst a pipe or con- 
duit. Water-spouts, it seems, are actually seen on the 
Mediterranean (see Thomson, Land und Book, ii, 256). 
See GUTTER. ' 


Watson, George, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was rector in Norwalk, O., in 1854, and from 
that time until 1865 served the parish of St. Paul, in 
that city. He died Nov. 15, 1870, aged sixty-eight 
years, See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1871, p. 118. 


Watson, James Clemson, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Donegal township, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., Jan. 27, 1805. He graduated from the Col- 
lege of New Jersey in 1827; studied at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary between two and three years; was 
licensed in 1830, and ordained, in 1832, pastor of the 
united churches of Gettysburg and Great Conewago, 
Pa., where he labored until 1849; then became pastor 
at Clinton, N. J.; next at Kingston in 1851, and finally 
in 1854 at Milton, Pa., where he died, Aug. 31, 1880, 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1881, p. 31. 


Watson, Robert, LL.D., a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, professor and author, was born at St. An- 
drew's about 1780. He was educated at the universi- 
ties of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. In 1751 
he began to deliver in Edinburgh a course of lectures 
on rhetoric and belles-lettres, which he repeated for sev- 
eral successive winters, He became a minister of the 
Church of Scotland in 1758; professor of logic, rhetoric, 
and belles-lettres in the College of St. Salvator, at St. 
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Andrew's, soon after; and principal of the United Col- | spirit of Middle-Age Catholicism; but Watt, who had 


lege of St. Leonard and St. Salvator, and minister of 
the Church and parish of St. Leonard, in 1777. He died 
at St. Andrew's, March 31,1781. He was the author of 
a History af the Reign of Philip Il, King of Spain 
(Lond. 1777, 2 vols); and a J/istory of the Reign of 
Philip FII (1783). The latter work was left unfin- 
ished at the author's death, and was completed fur the 
benefit of his family by William Thomson, LL.D. The 
former was translated into French, Dutch, and German. 
Both works have been republished in the United States 
(N. Y. 1818), but are of little value, being heavy and 
inelegant in stvle, and yielding inevitably to the more 
philosophical and elegant works of Prescott. 
‘Watson, Thomas (1), D.D., an eminent English 
prelate, was born about 1520. He was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow 
end master in 1553, He took orders in the Church of 
England; was appointed dean of Durham in 1553; bish- 
op of Lincoln in 1557; and was preacher to queen Mary. 
On the accession of queen Elizabeth, he refused to take 
the oath of supremacy, was deprived of his bishopric, 
and from that time until his death adhered firmly to 
the Roman Church. He was imprisoned near London 
until 1580, when he was removed to Wisbeck Castle, 
where he died, Sept. 25, 1582. His published works are 
Two Notable Sermons before the Queenes Ilighnes con- 
cerning the Reall Presence (1554); and I/olesome and 
Catholyke Doctryne concerninge the Seven Sacramentes 
(1558). He was also the author of a Latin tragedy, 
which was greatly admired, but never published. 


Watson, Thomas (2), an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and was pastor of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, London, in 
1646. Ejected for nonconformity in 1662, he preached 
in Crosby Hall in 1672, and died in Essex about 1689. 
Watson was an eminent preacher, and one of his ser- 
mons, entitled Heaven taken by Storm, was often reprint- 
ed. Besides A Body of Practical Divinity, consisting 
of one hundred and seventy-six sermons on the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism (1692; last ed. N. Y. 1871), he published 
The Christian Charter :—The Art of Divine Content- 
ment: —A Discourse af Meditation (6th ed. Lond. 1660). 
His Select Works were published in London in 1821, 
and in New York in 1855. See Plitt- Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Watt (also Vadianus), Joachim von, the Re- 
former of St. Gall, was born Dec. 30, 1484, of ancient 
family in that city. His father was a merchant, his 
mother a judicious and pious woman. His early edu- 
cation was conducted by his mother and pedagogues of 
his native town, but he soon went to Vienna in order to 
avail himself of the superior privileges there affurded. 
He there became acquainted with Ulric Zwingli and 
Heinrich Loriti (Glareanus). A period of dissolute be- 
havior ensued in his life, but it was speedily followed by 
a continuous season of earnest classical study. A Virgil 
which he was wont to use as a pillow in those days is 
still preserved in the town library of St. Gall. He also 
tried his powers in Latin verse, and, in obedience to the 
customs of his day, changed his name into the Latin 
Vadluas, afterwards Vudianus, After a tour through Po- 
land. Hungary, and Carinthia, and an essay at teaching 
in Villach, he returned, by wav of Venice, to Vienna, and 
resumed his studies, He joined the learned society 
known as the Danube Association, and included juris- 
prudence, theology, and medicine in his course, obtain- 
ing the doctorate in the last-named department. After 
the death of Cuspinian, Watt tilled the chair of the Greek 
language and literature. In 1514 he was made poet- 
laureate by the emperor Maximilian. Four vears af- 
terwards he returned to St. Gall for a visit, but was 
given the post of town-physician, by which he was held 
to that city as long as he lived, In 1519 he married 
Martha Grebel. 

The Church of St. Gall was wholly controlled by the 


become acquainted with the writings of Luther and the 
ideas of the Reformation while at Vienna, gave himself 
to the work of improving its spiritual condition. He 
was assisted in his endeavors by the newly installed 
minister of St. Laurent, Bencdict Burgauer. and his help- 
er, Wolfgang Wetter. He maintained an active corre- 
spondence with Zwingli. He presided in the Colloquy 
of Zurich in 1523, and of Berne in 1526. He became the 
chief promoter of the Reformation initiated in St. Gall 
after the Zurich Colloquy, and incurred much hatred in 
consequence. The Anabaptist movement in St. Gall 
and Appenzell also gave him trouble; but the contin- 
ued support accorded him by his fellow - citizens sus- 
tained him even when his brother-in-law, Conrad Gre- 
bel, of Zurich, was drowned in punishment of his here- 
sies. He was chosen burgomaster of St. Gall repeated- 
ly, and in that capacity gave himself to the work of in- 
structing the populace and increasing their comforts. 
He also participated in the theological controversies of 
his time, particularly the Sacramentarian and Schwenk- 
feklian disputes, and in connection with them wrote 
several books, He died April 6, 1551, and was mourned 
by Calvin and others as being lost to the great work of 
the Reformation in whose promotion he took so influen- 
tial a part. 

The life of Watt was first described by Kessler, the 
friend whom he had brought under the influence of Lu- 
ther and Melancthon, and thereby gained for the Refor- 
mation. Kessler's MS. is preserved in the Library of St. 
Gall. Other biographers are, Huber, Hhrengeddchtniss 
des... Joachim c. Watt (St. Gall, 1683); Fels, Derk- 
mal schweiz. Re formatoren (ibid. 1819); Pressel, Joachia 
Vaan, etc. (Elberfeld, 1861), pt. ix.—Herzog, Real- En- 
cyklop. a v. 


Watters, Nicholas, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, and brother of William Watters, was bom in Anne 
Arundel County, Md., Nov. 20, 1739. He entered the 
travelling connection about the year 1773, and was ap- 
pointed as follows: Kent, Md., 1776; Hanover, 1777-78; 
Union, S. C., 1794; Seleuda, 1799; Harford, Md., 1800; 
Winchester, Va., 1801; Lancaster, 1802; Broad River, 
Ga., 1803; Charleston, S. C., 1804, where he died in 
peace and triumph Aug. 10, 1804. Bennet Kendrick, 
his colleague in the ministry, reported to the South 
Carolina Conference that Nicholas Watters was pecul- 
larly attentive in visiting the sick, and would not let a 
favorable opportunity slip. He exercised a great de- 
gree of humanity in his Christian and ministerial duties, 
His last words were, “I am not afraid to die, thanks 
be to God!” See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1805, 
p. 126; Bangs, fist. of the M. E. Church, ii, 174; Ste- 
vens, Hist. of the M. E. Church, ii, 21; iti, 898; iv, 40- 
241. 


Watters, William, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Baltimore County, Md., Oct. 16, 1751, 
of Church of England parents. He was naturally vain, 
self-willed, and passionate, but bis devotion to his wid- 
owed mother led him to seek religion early in life. He 
acquired a good education ; joined the Methodists at the 
age of twenty; soon began earnest Christian work by 
prayer and exhortation; and in 1773 entered the Phila- 
delphia Conference. In 1775 he was appointed to Fred- 
erick, in 1776 to Fairfax, in 1777 to Brunswick, and in 
1779 to Baltimore Circuit. In 1782 he retired from the 
regular work to his little farm in Fairfax County. In 
1786 he re-entered the active ranks, and was appointed 
to Berkeley Circuit, Va., but was soon obliged to return 
home because of sickness. He labored in Alexandria, 
D. C, in 1801, Georgetown in 1808, Alexandria in 1804, 
and in 1805 was appointed to Washington city. The 
remainder of his life was spent on his farm in retire- 
ment, He died March 29, 1827. Mr. Watters accom- 
plished a great amount of gund under very adverse cir- 

| cumstances, and was universally respected and rever- 
enced, Seo Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, vii, 46. 


WAVE-BREAST 


Wave-breast (ADIN HM; Sept. orpSivoy 
ddwpioparoc or rç érSiparoc; A.V. in Exod. xxix, 
27, “breast of the wave-offering”) was the breast of 
the victim offered in sacrifice, a ram (Exod. xxix, 27; 
Numb. vi, 20), at the consecration of a priest or the 
purification of a Nazarite after his vow; or of any other 
animal in thank-offerings (Lev. vii, 34; x, 14 sq.); or 
of the first-born-offering (Numb. xviii, 18). It was so 
called because waved by the priest (Exod. xxix, 27; 
Numb. vi, 20), and belonged to him (Exod. xxix, 27; 
Ley. vii, 34), to be eaten by the members of his family 
who were in a state of ceremonial purity (x, 14).— 
Winer. See Wavixo. 


Wave-loaf (ADIT onb) was the first-fruit of 
bread made of fine wheat flour and leavened, which at 
the Paschal festival was presented to Jehovah in con- 


nection with a burnt, sin, or thank offering (Lev. xxiii, 
17 sq. See Wavina. 


Wave-offering (Mp53M, “a waving,” from 59, 
“to wave,” Mm" — nD, “a waving before Je- 
hovah”). This rite, together with that of “heaving” 
or “raising” the offering, was an inseparable accompa- 
niment of peace-offerings. In such the right shoulder, 
considered the choicest part of the victim, was to be 
“heaved,” and viewed as holy to the Lord, only eaten 
therefore by the priest; the breast was to be “ waved,” 
and eaten by the worshipper. On the second day of 
the Passover a sheaf of corn, in the green ear, was to be 
waved, accompanied by the sacritice of an unblemished 
lamb of the first year, from the perfurmance of which 
ceremony the days till Pentecost were to be counted. 
When that feast arrived, two loaves, the first-fruits of 
the ripe corn, were to be offered with a burnt-offering, a 
sin-offering, and two lambs of the first year fur a peace- 
offering. ‘These likewise were to be waved. 

The Scriptural notices of these rites are to be found 
in Exod. xxix, 24, 28; Lev. vii, 30, 34; viii, 27; ix, 21; 
x, 14, 15; xxiii, 10, 15, 20; Numb. vi, 20; xviii, 11, 18, 
26-29, etc. 

We find also the word Mpm applied, in Exod. 
xxxviii, 24, to the gold offered by the people for the 
furniture of the sanctuary. It is there called 37y 
MBIT. It may have been waved when presented, 
but it seems not impossible tbat DYA had acquired a 
secondary sense so as to denote “ free-will offering.” In 
either case we must suppose the ceremony of waving to 
have been known to and practiced by the Israelites be- 
fore the giving of the law. 

It seems not quite certain from Exod. xxix, 26, 27, 
whether the waving was performed by the priest or by 
the worshipper with the furmer’s assistance. ‘he Rab- 
binical tradition represents it as done by the worship- 
per, the priest supporting his hands from below. 

In conjecturing the meaning of this rite, regard must 
be had, in the first instance, to the kind of sacrifice to 
which it belonged. It was the accompaniment of peace- 
offerings. These not only, like the other sacrifices, ac- 
knowledged God's greatness and his right over the creat- 
ure, but they witnessed to a ratitied covenant, an estab- 
lished communion between God and man, While the 
sin-offering merely removed defilement, while the burnt- 
offering gave entirely over to God of his own, the vic- 
tim being wholly cunsumed, the peace-offering. as estab- 
lishing relations between God and the worshipper, was 
participated in by the latter, who ate, as we have seen, 
of the breast that was waved. The rabbins explain the 
heaving of the shoulder as an acknowledgment that 
God has his throne in the heaven, the waving of the 
breast that he is present in every quarter of the earth. 
The one rite testified to his eternal majesty on high, 
the other to his being among and with his people. 

It is not said in Lev. xxiii, 10-14 that a peace-offer- 
ing accompanied the wave-sheaf of the Passover. On 
the contrary, the only bloody sacritice mentioned in 
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WAVING AND HEAVING 


connection with it is stvled a burnt-offering. When, 
however, we consider that everywhere else the rite of 
waving belongs to a peace offering, and that, besides a 
sin and a burnt offering, there was one in connection 
with the wave-loaves of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii, 19), we 
shall be wary of concluding that there was none in the 
present case. ‘The signiticance of these rices seems con- 
siderable, The name of the month Abib, in which the 
Passover was kept, means the month of the green ear 
of corn, the month in which the great produce of the 
earth has come to the birth. In that month the nation 
of Israel came to the birth; each succeeding Passover 
was the keeping of the nation’s birthday. Beautifully 
and naturally, therefore, were the two births—that of 
the people into national lite; that of their needful sus- 
tenance into yearly life—combined in the Passover. 
All first-fruits were holy to God: the first-born of men, 
the first-produce of the earth. Both principles were 
recognised in the Passover. When, six weeks after, 
the harvest had ripened, the first-fruits of its matured 
produce were similarly to be dedicated to God. Both 
were waved, the rite which attested the Divine presence 
and working all around us being surely most appropri- 
ate and significant in their case. See WAVING. 


Wave-sheaf (NDUMN “%3, Sept. dodypa roð 
émiSéuaroc, A. V. “sheaf of the wave-offering,” Lev. 
xxiii, 15) was the first-fruit of the harvest, which at the 
beginning of the harvest or Passover (q. v.) was pre- 
sented to the Jehovah by the ceremony of waving (Lev. 
xxiii, 11 8q.,15). See WAVE-OFFERING. 


Waving axb Heavine as Ceremonial Manipula- 
tions of Offerings. See OFFERING. 

I, Waring before Jehovah (mirn "25> 9°37 or 
NPM) occurs as a special ceremony by the priests in 
the Jewish ritual not only in connection with meat-of- 
ferings (Exod. xxix, 24 [ Lev. viii, 27]; Numb. v, 25), 
in the case of the first-fruits and the tirst-born (Lev. 
xxiii, 11 8q.; xvii, 25), but also of bloody offerings, 
whether (especially in thank-offerings) of single pieces 
only, as the breast or right shoulder or fore-leg (Exod, 
xxix, 26 sq.; Lev. vii, 30, 34; ix, 21; x, 14; Numb. vi, 
20). or of the whole animal (a lamb, Lev. xix, 12, 24; 
xxiii, 23), which was waved before Jehovah in token of 
presentation; and this principle extended even to the 
persons of the Levites as an initiatury rite to their of- 
tice (Numb. viii, 11,15). The waving in case of meat- 
offerings or pieces of animals was performed upon (with) 
the hands (Exod. xxix, 24; Lev. viii, 27; according to 
the rabbins, it was held upon the hands of the offerers, 
beneath which were placed those of the priest ſ Tosiph- 
ta, Menach, vii, 17], so as to fulfil the requirement of 
Exod, xxix, 24; Numb. vi, 19,20; while whole animals 
were waved by the hands of the priest alone [ Mishna, 
Menach, v,6}); each having previously been laid upon 
the altar; in the case of whole animals this was done 
before slaughtering them (Lev. xiv, 12 sq.. 24 sq.). It 
consisted, according to the rabbins (Mishna, Menuch. v, 
6), like the porricere of the Romans (Macrob. Sat. iii, 
2), also the obmovere or commorere (Cato, Res Ruat, 
134) in certain respects (Zorn, Biblioth. Antig. i, 74), of a 
forward and backward motion upward of the articles; 
while living objects were simply moved to and fro, 
Whether the motion was ever to the right and left is 
uncertain, although the import of the word 5°37 (see 
Isa. xxx, 28; Deut. xx, 25) would justify such an opin- 
ion, which, moreover, would be highly significant. The 
act, at all events, indicates a festive surrender to Jeho- 
vah as a personal service like the peace-offering; be- 
yond this all is speculation (Biihr, Symbol. ii, 376 sq.; 
see Reland, Antig. Sucr. p. 276). See WaAvVE-OFFER- 
ING, 

Il. Heaving (8°97 or MRSN) is associated with the 
tossing (Exod. xxix, 27), as the heave-shoulder (Piw 
MAMINNI) occurs along with the wave-breast (Exod 


WAX 


xxix, 27; Lev. vii, 80, 82, 34), and what is called (Exod. 
xxxviii, 24) wave-gold is also called heave-gold (Numb. 
xxxi, 52). Indeed, the Jews scarcely distinguish be- 
tween the two (MENN and MDI) as ritualistic acts, 
bat explain each as an upward and downward motion 
(Mishna, Menach. v, 6), a sort of eleratio. Both would 
thus stand as gencrally expressive of supreme consecra- 
tion to God as the universal Owner and Giver (see Ge- 
senius, Thesaur. p. 866; Bihr, Symbolik, ii, 855 8q., 377). 
Sume moderns incorrectly regard the two acts as iden- 
tical (Jahn, A rchdol. iii, 38), or take “ heaving” (09%) 
in the vague sense of oferre or auferre (like Gesenius, 
Thesaur. p. 1277), and connect 0S3, Exod. xxix, 27, 
with o"xban bay, contrary to the accents and the 
parallelism ; but see Kurtz, Aos. Opfer, p. 146 sq. See! 
H EAVEK-OFFEKRING. 


Wax (3333 or 33193, donág, supposed to come from 
a root 33%, significant of melting or yielding), the soft 
sticky substance of which bees form their cells, and 
which is readily separated from the honey by melting in 
warm water (Psa. xxii, 14; Ixviii, 2; xevii, 5; Mic. i, 
4). This is properly called beestraz, and is of vegetable 
origin, although manipulated by the bees from the pol- 
len of tflowera, But there are other kinds of wax, made 
from resins, either vegetable or mincral (the latter 
originally vegetable likewise), by the addition of pru- 
portions of grease, such as shoemaker's wax, grafting- 
wax, ctc. It is doubtful whether the Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with any of these artificial sorts, 


Waxen Figures. A well-known custom of curs- 
ing an enemy in the Middle Ages was that of making 
a waxen figure. and, as it melted before the fire, the per- 
gon represented by it was supposed similarly to waste 
away. This practice is referred to in Horace (Satires, 
i, 8, 30 sq.), and it is worthy of remark that the same 
custom is described in the incantations of the ancient 
Accadian sorcerers. See Lenormant, Chuldeun Magic, 
p. 5. 


Way. This word has now in ordinary parlance so 
entirely forsaken its original sense (except in combina- 
tion, as in “ highway,” “ causeway”), and is so uniform- 
ly employed in the secondary or metaphorical sense of 
a “custom” or “manner,” that it is difficult to remem- 
ber that in the Bible it most frequently signifies an 
actual road or track. Our translators have employed 
** as the equivalent of no less than eighteen distinct 
Hebrew terms, Of these several had the same second- 
ary sense which the word “way” has with us Two 
others (MAN and 3°73) are employed only by the poets, 
and are commonly rendered “ path” in the A. V. But 
the term which most frequently occurs, and in the ma- 
jority of cases signifies (though it also is now and then 
used metaphorically) an actual road, is 359, derek, con- 
nected with the German frefen, and the English “tread.” 
Jt may be truly said that there is hardly a single pas- 
save in which this word occurs which would not be 
made clearer and more real if “road to” were substi- 
tuted for “way of.“ Thus Gen. xvi, 7, “the spring of 
the road to Shur;” Numb. xiv, 24, “the road to the Red 
Sea;” 1 Sam. vi, 12, “the road to Bethshemesh;” Judg. 
ix, 37,“ the road to the oak of Meonenim;” 2 Kings xi, 
19, “the road to the gate.” At turns that which is a 
mere general expression into a substantial reality. In 
like manner the word ocoç in the New Test. is almost 
invariably translated “way.” Mark x, 32,“ They were 
on the read going up to Jerusalem ;” Matt. xx, 17, “and 
Jesus took the twelve disciples apart in the road”— 
out of the crowd of pilgrims who, like themselves, were 
bound for the Passover, 

There is one use of beth dérek and oé6¢ which must 
not be passed over, viz. in the sense of a religious course. 
In the Old ‘Test. this occurs but rarely, perhaps twice: 
namely in Amos viii, 14,“ the manner of Beersheba,” 
where the prophet is probably alluding to some idola- 
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trous rites then practiced there; and again in Psa, 
cxxxix, 24, “look if there be any cvil way,” any idola- 
trous practices, “in me, and lead me in the everlasting 
way.” But inthe Acts of the Apostles ooç, “the way,” 
“the road,” is the received, almost technical, term for 
the new religion which Paul first resisted and after- 
wards supported. See Acts ix, 2; xix, 9, 23; xxii, 4; 
xxiv, 14,22. In cach of these the word “that” is an 
interpolation of our translators, and should have been 
put into italica, as it is in xxiv, 22. 

The religion of Islam is epoken of in the Koran as 
“the path” (et-arth, iv, 66), and “the right path” (i, 5, 
iv, 174). Gesenius (T'hesuur. p. 353) has collected ex- 
amples of the same expression in other languages and 
religions, See Roan. 


Waynflete, Wit.ras oF, an eminent English prel- 


late of the 15th century, founder of Magdalen College, 


Oxford, was born of a noble family in Wavaflete, Lin- 
colnshire. He was educated at Winchester School and 
one of the colleges at Oxford. He was ordained deacon 
in 1420, and presbyter in 1426; became head- master of 


| Winchester School in 1429; rector of Wraxall in 1433, 


master of St. Mary Magdalen Hospital in 1438: removed 
to Eton with a part of his school in 1440, by the advice 
of Henry VI; became bishop of Winchester in 1447, in 
which position he continued for thirty-nine vears, ln 
1450 he was called upon by king Henry for advice in 
the matter of the rebellion of Jack Cade, which he ten- 
dered with great prudence; and soon after rendered a 
like service, when Richard, duke of York, took up arms 
against his majesty. In 1453 he baptized the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Edward IV. In 1456 he was appoint- 
ed lord high chancellor, and resigned the office in 1460. 
He died Aug. 11, 1486, and was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral, in a magnificent sepulchral chapel, which is 
kept in the finest preservation by the Society of Mag- 
dalen College. He founded Magdalen College, estab- 
lished a free school in his native town, and was a 
benefactor to Eton College and Winchester Cathedral. 
He possessed considerable ability as an architect, 
which he employed in connection with his benefac- 
tions. 


Wayside Chapel is a small house of worship at 
some frequentct place on a public highway, furmerly re- 
sorted to on pilgrimage, or as a place of safety by pil- 
grims, “ These buildings wcre commonly attached to 
bridges at the entrance of towns— as at Rochester, Stam- 
ford, Elvet, Durham, Exeter, Newcastle, and London. 
Two still exist at Castle Barnard and Wakefield, the 
latter being of the 14th century. It has a remarkable 
carving of the Resurrection. In France, Switzerland, 
and Italv they are still common; there is a good exam- 
ple at Pisa, about 1230. They were frequented some- 
times as objects of pilgrimages, but more commonly 
by pilgrims going and returning from a shrine, and 
by ordinary travellers when the dangers of the high- 
wav and bypaths were considerable. Until recent 
times the bishop of Chichester was met at Sr. Roche's 
Hill by the civic authorities, on his return from Par- 
liament, to congratulate him upon his safe arrival 
home.” 


‘Wayside Cross is a cross erected on the public 
highway, either to commemorate some remarkable 
event, to indicate the boundary of an estate, to desig- 
nate a customary station for a public service, or the 
temporary reating-place of the corpse on a royal or no- 
ble funeral; or to mark the confines of a diocesan, mo- 
nastic, or parochial boundary. Anciently, in England, 
wayside crosses were abundant, and reminded the faith- 
ful of the duty of prayer. They were often of stone, 
standing on the steps; though, no doubt, wooden way- 
side crosses were frequently set up. Stone crosses par- 
took of the distinct architectural features of the age and 
time in which they were erected. One removed from 
the site of the abbey is preserved in Langley Park, Nor- 
folk. The Weeping Cross at Shrewsbury was a station 
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on Corpus Christi Day, when the various guilds, relig- 
ious and corporate bodies visited it; and there offered 
prayers for au abundant harvest, returning to bear mass 
in St. Chad's There was a weeping cross at Caen, 
erected by queen Matilda in memory of her sorrows at 
the cruel treatment of her husband, William of Nor- 
mandy. Sometimes it commemorated a battle, as the 
Neyville’s Cross, near Durham, erected in 1346; or a 
death, like the memorial of Sir Ralph Percy, who was 
killed on Hedgeley Moor in 1464. There are remains 
of wayside crosses near Doncaster and at Braithwell. 
with inscriptions, inviting the prayers of the passing 
traveller. In Devonshire alone there are one hundred 
and thirty-five places called by the name of the cross. 
At Pencran and St. Herbot, Brittany, there are superb 
specimens; and others, richly carved, at Nevern, Carew, 
and Newmarket. Valle Crucis Abbey took its name 
from Eliseg’s sepulchral cross of the 7th century. In 
‘Spain, Italy, Lubbeck (near Louvain), Willebrock, aud 
on Boonhill, Berwickshire, there are memorials of a 
violent death. In the life of St. Willebald the Eng- 
lish laborers are said to have gathered round a cross 
in the middle of a field for daily prayer as an ordinary 
custom, 

Webbe, Geouare, D.D., an English prelate, was born 
at Bromham, Wiltshire, in 1581. He was educated at 
Oxford University, took holy orders, and became min- 
ister of Steeple Aston, Wiltshire, where he also kept a 
grammar-school, as he afterwards did at Bath. In 
1621 he became rector of St. Peter and St. Paul's in 
Bath; was made chaplain to Charles I, on his accession 
to the throne; and was consecrated bishop of Limerick, 
Ireland, in December, 1634.. Some time before his 
death he was contined in Limerick Caatle by the rebels, 
and died there near the close of 1641. He was the 
author of Practice of Quietness (3d ed. 1681) '— A 
Brief Exposition of the Principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion (1612):— Arraignment of un Unruly Tongue 
(1619) : — Augur's Prayer; or, The Christian Choice 
(1621):—The Protestants Calendur (1624) :—Lessons 
and kzercises out of Cicero ud Alticum:—some other 
text-books for schools, and several Sermons, which | 
appeared from 1609 to 1619. Ile was accounted 
the best preacher in his time in the royal court, and 
the smoothest writer of sermons that were then pub- 
lished. 

Webber, Francis, D.D., an English clergymar 
of the 18th century, was rector of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford; and in 1756 became dean of Hereford. He pub- 
lished five single Sermons (1738-58). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Bri. and Amer, Authors, & v. 


Webber, George, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Shapleigh, Me., March 18, 1801. 
He embraced religion in early life, and, after spending 
some time as a student in Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
joined the Maine Conference iit 1828, and was appoint- 
ed as junior preacher on Strong Circuit, which embraced 
nearly the whole valley of Sandy River. His reputa- 
tion as an able preacher svon spread, and he was sought 
by all the important charges in the Conference. No 
preacher in the Maine Conference had ever been so 
highly honored by his brethren. Sixteen vears he 
served as presiding elder; five times was a delegate to 
the General Conference; once to the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in London; and once to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Canada, At the General Conference of 
1852 he was a prominent candidate for the office of 
bishop. For many years he was a trustee of Maine 
Weslevan Seminary, and was prominently connected 
with all the great interests of the Conference for nearly 
half a century. As a preacher, Mr. Webber was solid 
rather than brilliant, profoundly impressive, evincing 
thorough mastery of his subject, deliberate and cx- 
haustive, and purely extemporaneous, His forty-seven 
years of ministerial record stand without a blemisb. 
In 1874 he superannuated, and retired to his home at 
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Kent's Hill, and died May 11, 1875. 
Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 86. 


Weber, Ananias, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Lindenhayn, in Saxony, Aug. 14, 1596. 
He studied at Leipsic, where he also took the different 
theological «degrees. In 1627 he was appointed to the 
pastorate at Mutschen, in 1634 to the superintendency 
at Leissnig, having in the same year received the de- 
gree of licentiate of theology. In 1638 he went to 
Leipsic as archdeacon of St. Thomas's, was appointed in 
1639 professor of theology, and in 1640 received the 
doctorate of divinity. In 1645 he was called to Bres- 
lau, in Silesia, where he occupied the highest ecclesi- 
astical positions, He died Jan. 26, 1665. He wrote, 
Adrentus Messianus Dudum Factus et in hunc Mundum 
Datus, etc. :— Problema Theolog, de A uctorttate Divina et 
Infallibili Verbi Dei Scripti, etc.:—Synopsis Doctrine 
Orthodore de Conversione Hominis Jrregeniti contra 
Wevdodotiay Pelugianorum, etc., Asserte ; Paulus anti- 
Calcinianus, etc. See Kempf, Memoria Anania Weberi 
(Lips. 1739); Freher, Theatrum Eruditorum; Orationes 
in llonorem Scriptorum Tlabitæ ; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten - Lexikon, 3. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 496. 
(B. P.) 


Weber, Andreas, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born March 27, 1718, at Eisleben. From 
1738 to 1742 he studied at Jena and Leipsic. In the 
latter place he publicly spoke on De Cognitione Spiritus 
Finiti circa Mystertu (1742). In 1749 he was called as 
professor of philosophy to Halle, and in 1750 to Göt- 
tingen, where he lectured till 1770, when he accepted a 
call to Kiel as professor of philosophy and theology. 
He died May 26, 1781. He wrote, Die Uebereinstim- 
mung der Natur und Gnade, etc. (Leips. 1748-50, 3 vols.) : 
—Commentatio de Prima Melunchthonis Locorum Com- 
munium Editione (Kiloni, 1771) :— Progr. utrum Judeus 
Mosi ut Legislatori solum, non ob Miracula, quibus Con- 
spicuus erat, Reliyiosam Obedientium Debeat, etc. (ibid. 
1771). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, iv, 659 sq. (B. P.) 


Weber, Beda, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born Oct. 26, 1798, at Lienz, in the Tyrol. 
In 1824 he received holy orders, and in 1825 was called 
as professor to Meran. In 1849 he accepted a call to 
the pastorate in Frankfort, where he died, Feb. 28, 1858, 
He wrote, Tirol und die Reformation (Innsbruck, 1841) : 
-Giorumu Maria della Croce und thre Zeit (Ratis- 
bon, 1846) :—Predigten an dus Tiroler Volk (Frankfort, 
1851) :—he also translated six books of Chrysostom on 
the priesthood (Innsbruck, 1833). See Theol. Unirersal- 
Lexikon, s. v.3 Brith, Geschichte der kathol. Lit. Deutech- 
lands (Vienna, 1861), p.411 sq. (B. P.) 


Weber, Christian Friedrich, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born March 4, 1764, at Cann- 
stadt, and dicd as dean at Nurtingen, in Wurtemberg, 
in the year 1832. He wrote, Hetlraye zur Gesch. des 
neulest. Kanons (Tübingen, 1791):—Neue Untersuchun- 
gen über das Alter und Ansehen des Erang. der Hebrder 
(ibid. 1806) :— Doctrina Fri Primi ac Prisci precipue 
Mosaici de Ente Summo (Stuttgart, 1828) :—Schnurrer's 
Leben, Charakter u. Verdienste (Canustadt, 1823) :— Ie- 
gesippus qui dicilur sive Egesippus de Bello Judaico Ope 
Codicis Casselani Recognitus (Marburg, 1858). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 77, 85, 412, 867 ; Furet, 
Bibl. Jud, iii, 496. (B. P.) 


Weber, Ferdinand Wilhelm, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Oct. 22, 1836, at Schwa- 
bach. His preparatory education he received at the 
gymnasium in Nuremberg, which he left in 1855 for 
the University of Erlangen. Here he attended the 
lectures of Hofmann, Delitzsch, Thomasius, Heyder, and 
Harnack; and, besides theology, he also studied his- 
tory and Rabbinic literature. After the completion of 
his academic curriculum, he became vicar of the well- 
known Löle, and second teacher at the mission school 
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in Neuendettelsau. On account of a dissertation Ueber | Joh. ziii, 84,85 (ibid. 1826):—Paraphr.Capttis ITT Epi- 
den Begriff des Schönen und Erhabenen bei Kant, he re- | stole Pauli ad Galatas (ibid. 1883) :— De Deacensu Christi 
ceived the degree uf doctor of philosophy. At Neuen- | ad Inferos e Loco 1 Petr. iii, 19 Tollendo, etc. (Wittend. 
dettelsau his great talents fuund a wide scope for use- | 1805) :—Libri Symbol. Ecclesia Evang. Lutherane, Ac- 
fulness, Here he published his well-known work, Vom = cur, Editi Variique Generis Animadrerss. ac Disputatt. 
Zorne Gottes (with an introduction by Delitzsch) in 1862, | /Uustr. (ibid. 1809) :—Confessio Augustana eaque In- 
and his /a@troduction to the Writings of the Old and rariata ex Editione Melurchthonis principe Accurate 
New Testaments (eod.; 5th ed. 1878), In 1864 he went | Redditu, etc. (Halis, 1830) :—Confessio Augustana Anno 
to Diebach, where he labored until 1872, when he was | C/DJOXL, a Melanchthone Edita, que recte quidem 
appointed Lihe's successor. Bodily intirmities, how- Nominala est Variata, temere autem Vitata Accurate 
ever, soon obliged him to retire to Polsingen, where he Redditur, etc. (ibid. eod.) :— Doctrina Biblica de Natura 
died, July 10, 1879. Besides the works already men- Spiritus Sancti (ibid. 1825) :— Doctrira Biblica de Na- 
tioned, he published, Hermann der Prämonstratenser, ' tura Christi Filii Dei (ibid. 1826) :—Ecloge Exegetico- 
oder die Juden und die Kirche des Mittelulters (Nord- critice ad Nonnullos Evangelii Marci Locos (ibid. 
lingen, 1861), with a preface by Löhe :— Kurze Betrach- 1831). See Winer, Handb. der theol. Lit. i, 88, 242, 


tungen über die Ecangelien und Fpistein der Sonn- und 
Festtaye des Kirchenjuhrs:—Der Prophet Jesaja in Bi- 
belstunden ausgelegt (2 pts. 1875, 1876). He left in man- 
uscript Grundzüge der pulästinisch-jüdischen Theologie 
aus Turgum, Midrasck und Talmud dargelegt, which 
will soon be published. See Delitzsch, Suut auf Hoj- 
nung (Erlangen, 1879), p. 228 sq. (B. P.) 


Weber, Georg Gottlieb, a Protestant theolo-| several sermons 
gian of Germany, who was born in 1744, and died EN See Allibone, 


18, 1801, as court deacon and member of consistory at 
Weimar, is the author of, Jre Augsburgische Confession 
nach der Urschrift im Reichsarchiv (Weimar, 1781) :— 
Kritische Geschichte der Augsburgischen Confession, aus 
archivalischen Nachrichten (Frankf. 1783). See Winer, 
Handb. der theol. Lit, i, 326, 828. (B. P.) 

Weber, Johann Georg, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Herwigasdorf, near Zittau, July 
10, 1687. He studied at Leipsic, and was appointed 
there in 1718 preacher in the university church. In 
1719 he was called to Weimar, where he was made chief 
court. preacher in 1720. In 1729 he was made gencral 
superintendent and chief preacher of St. Paul and St. 
Peter's, at the same time having the superintendence 
of the gymnasium there. He died Nov. 24, 1753. Be- 
sides a number of ascetical works, he published, isser- 
tatio de Sacris Nocturnis (Lips, 1718):—Ordo Ecclesias- 
ticus in Augustana Confessione Triumphans (Vimarie, 
1730) :— Doctrina Tutior de Descensu Christi al Inferos, 
etc. (ibid. 1731):—'O 'AMHN kai rò 'AMHN, hoc est, 
Commentatio Exegetico - theologica in Amen Erungeli- 


249, 262, 270, 821, 324, 325, 423, 424, 435, 562; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1423. (B. P.) 


Webster, Alexander, D.D., a Scotch clergy- 
man, was bom in Edinburgh in 1707. He became 
minister of Culross in 1733, and of Tulbooth Church, 
Edinburgh, in 1737; drew up for the Scotch gavem- 
ment in 1755 the first attempt at a census; published 
and poems; and died Jan. 25, 1734. 
Dict. of Brit, and A mer. Authors, s. v. 


Webster, Noab, LL.D., the lexicographer, was a 
learned layman of the Congregational Church, and born 
in Hartford, Conn., Oct. 16, 1758. Under the guidance 
of Rev. Nathan Perkins, he was fitted fur college, and 
entered Yale in 1774, at the age of sixteen. The Revo- 
lution seriously interrupted the college exercises, and 
in his junior year he joined the army. Notwithstand- 
ing, he graduated with his class in 1778. After gradu- 
ation he was occupied more or less in teaching, and also 
in the study of law with Oliver Ellsworth, of Hartford, 
afterwards Chief-justice of the United States. In 1781 
he was admitted to the bar, but still taught school: and 
for a time was principal of an academy in Goshen, N. V. 
In 1782 he conceived the plan of preparing and publish- 
ing a series of school-books, and retarned from Goshen 
to Hartford; and in the following year published the 
American Spelling-book. Soon after he issued an Ewg- 
lish Grammar and a Reader. The spelling-book at- 
tained an unprecedented popularity. Five million 
copies had been iesued up to 1818, and in the vear 1847 


cum, vel Veritatem Doctrine Erangelice Jurejurando |24,000,000 had been published, After that time the an- 
Christi Confirmutam, ete. (Jens, 1734). See Döring, nual demand was about 1,250,000 copies. Since 1861 the 


Die gelehrten Theolugen Deutschlunds, iv, 662. (B. P.) 


Weber, Joseph, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born Sept. 28, 1753, at Rhain, in Bavaria. 
In 1776 he received holy orders; in 1779 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer on canon law and catechetics at the 
seminary in Pfaffenhausen; in 1781 he was made pro- 
fessor of philosophical sciences at Dillingen; and in 
1800 he was made doctor of divinity. In 1826 he was 
appointed cathedral dean and general vicar at Augs- 
burg, where he died, Feb, 14,1831. Hoe wrote, Leitfaden 
zu Vorlesungen über die Vernunfilehre (Dillingen, 1788); 
— Institutiones Logice (ibid. 1790 ):— Logica in Usum 
eorum qui eidem Student ( Landshut, 1793 ):— Afeta- 
physica in Usum eorum, etc. (ibid. 1795) :—Charakter 
des Philosophen und Nichtphilusophen (Augsburg, 1786) : 
— Philosophie, Religion und Christenthum im Bunde zur 
Veredlung und Beseliqung des Menschen (Munich, 1806- 
11) :—Lichter fir Erbauung suchende Christen (ibid. 
1816-20, 3 vols.), etc. See Felder, Gelehrten- Lexikon, ii, 
482 sq.; Schmid, Domdecan Joseph v. Weber (Augsburg, 
1831); Theolog, Unicersul-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Weber, Michael, a German doctor and professor 
of theology, was born Dec. 8, 1754, at Grüben, near Weis- 
eenfeld. In 1784 he was called as professor of theology 
io Wittenberg, and in 1815 to Halle, where he died, Aug. 
1, 1833. He wrote, duthentia Capitis Ultimi Evangelii 
Tohannis, etc. (Halle, 1823):—Ecloge Exeg.-crilice ad 
Nonnullos Libror, N. T. Historicor, Locos (ibid. 1825- 


sale has been about 500,000 copies annually. Among 
his publications may be mentioned. Sketches of A meri- 
can Policy (1784-85) :—Dissertations on the English 
Language (1789) :—E fects of Slurery on Morals and 
Industry, etc. In 1788 he began the publication, in 
New York, of the American Magazine; in 1793 he es- 
tablished there a daily paper called the Minerra ; and 
afterwards a semi-weekly paper known as the Herald. 
Between 1783 and 1822 his time was passed at Hart- 
ford, New Haven, New York, and Amherst. He re- 
moved from Amherst to New Haven in 1822, and made 
that place his residence until his death. His great 
work is, of course, his Dictionary of the English Lam- 
guage, which he began in 1807. Preliminary to this, he 
had published, in 1806, an octavo dictionary. In 1823 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Yale College: and 
then, having nearly completed his large dictionary, he 
sailed for France, in June, 1824; spent two months at 
Paris in consulting rare works in the Royal Library ; 
and then went to England, spending eight munths at 
the University of Cambridge, with free access to the 
libraries, There he finished the American Ihctronary. 
An edition of 2500 copies was printed in the United 
States at the close of 1828, which was fullowed by an 
edition of 3000 in England. In 1840 a second Ameri- 
can edition was issued —3000 copies in two volumes, 
In 1843 he published a volume entitled A Collection of 
Papers on Political, Literary, and Moral Subjects. As 
a religious man, Dr. Webster was earnest and praverful, 
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was his daily study, and he prepared a revised edition | May 18, 1799. He published some works of an asceti- 


of the common English version (New Haven, 1833, 
8vo). He died at New Haven, May 28, 1843. See 
Cong. Quur. 1865, p. 1. 


Webster, Samuel, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Bradford, Mass., in 1718. He grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1737; was ordained 
pastor of the Church at Salisbury, Aug. 12, 1741, and 
died July 18, 1796. In 1757 he published a pamphlet 
entitled A Winter Frening's Conversation upon the Doc- 
trine of Original Sin, etc., which brought out rejoinders 
from Rev. Peter Clark and others. Mr. Webster issued 
a defence of his pamphlet, which led to a general con- 
troversy. This was conducted with great spirit and 
ability on both sides. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Pulpit, i, 291. 

Webster, William, D.D., a learned English di- 
vine, was born in 1689. He was educated at Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1711. He be- 
came curate of St. Dunstan in the West, London, in 
1715; was removed in 1731; became curate of St. Clem- 
ent Eastcheap in 1732; rector of Deptden, Suffolk, in 
1733; resigned his curacy and rectory for the vicarages 
of Wareand Thunderidge. He died Dec. 4, 1758. He was 
the author of, The Cleryy's Right of Mutntenance Vindi- 
cated :—Two Discourses, on the nature of error in spec- 
ulative doctrines and the doctrine of the Trinity (1729): 
—A Translation of Simon's New Testament (1730) :— 
The Fitness of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Christ 
Considered (1731):—and several other works, chiefly 
pamphlets of temporary interest. He also edited the 
Life of General Monk (1725) ; and conducted The Week- 
ly Miscelluny for a short time, beginning in 1733. See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Wechselbalg, in German mythology. The elves 
or dwarfs sometimes purloin well-formed children from 
the cradle, and put their own ugly, deformed children, 
or even themselves, in their stead. These spurious be- 
ings are therefore called Wechselbiilge. The object for 
changing seems to be a desire on the part of the elves to 
improve their race. A protection against such chang- 
ing, in the popular estimation, is to place a key or a part 
of the father’s clothing, or steel or sewing-needles, in the 
cradle. An interesting piece of superstition is the man- 
ner of freeing one’s self from such a Wechselbalg. It is 
necessary, first, by some strange and unusual act, to bring 
him to an acknowledgment of his own age, and then of 
the theft and change, upon which he immediately with- 
draws and the stolen child returns, as the elves want noth- 
ing gratis. For example, if the Wechselbalg should see 
water boiling in egg-shells over a fire, he calls out, 
“Now I am as old as Westerwald, and have never yet 
seen water boil in egg-shells.” 


Weda, in German mythology, is one of the two 
gods of war among the Friesians, He was represented 
and worshipped witb his brother god Freda, ‘The head 
was covered with a feathered helmet, the breast with a 
shield; and he was also represented as having wings. 
Because Weda and Freda appeared as twins, it was 
thought they were Castor and Pollux returned. 


Wedag, Frieprich WILUELM, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1758 at Neuenrade, in 
Westphalia. He studied at Halle and Duisburg: and 
after the completion of his academical curriculum he 
acted as a private tutor, Having no prospects fur ob- 
taining a position in his own country, he thought of go- 
ing to Amsterdam, and there to obtain from the East 
India Company a position as preacher in the East or 
West Indies. Having received a call from the Reform- 
ed congregation at Dortmund in 1786, he remained at 
home. But his position was such that he was often 
obliged to preach in other congregations in order to 
keep himself. On one occasion he had to preach at 
Leipsic, where he proved himself such an excellent pul- 
pit orator that after Zollikofer’s death (1788) he was 
called as his successor. Here he labored until his death, 


cal character, for which see Doring, Deutsche Kanzel- 
redner, p. 565; Winer, //undbuch der theol Lit. ii, 98, 
198, 244. (B. P.) 


Wedderburn, Jats, a Scotch prelate, was born 
in Dundee, and studied at Oxford. In 1681 he became 
a prebendary of Whitechurch, in the diocese of Wells, 
England. He was afterwards professor of divinity at 
St. Andrews. In February, 1636, he was preferred to 
the see of Dunblane, and in 1638 deprived and excom- 
municated by the Assembly at Glasgow. He died in 
1639. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 182. 


Wedding (yapog, Matt. xxii, 3, 8, 10,12; Luke xii, 
36, xiv, 8, marriage, as elsewhere rendered). See the 
monographs cited in Volbeding, Index Program. p. 152, 
153. See Marriage; Ring, WEDLOCK. 

Wedge or Gord 4133, lushén, Josh, vii, 21, 24, a 
tongue, as elsewhere rendered; more elliptically, M93, 
ke’them, Isa. xiii, 12, fine gold, as elsewhere rendered), 
See Gouu. 


Wedlock, a word that occurs but once in the A. V, 
(in the phrase “ break wedlock,” }}%2, Ezek. xvi, 38, to 
commit adultery, as clsewhere rendered); but the rela- 
tion is very often referred to both in its literal and figu- 
rative (spiritual) sense in the Scriptures, The term 
properly designates the state of lawful matrimony as 
distinguished from all illicit or irregular connection of 
the sexes, As this is a subject having extensive social 
relations, we give here a treatment of the several topics 
embraced under it, presenting some additional points to 
those given under previous articles, and supplementing 
the whole from various sources, especially the prescrip- 
tions and regulations of the Talmud. 

I. The Murried State.—This among the Hebrews 
was contracted by the fathers of the two parties (Gen. 
xxxiv, 4; xxxviii, 6; 1 Kings ii, 17; comp. Homer, 
Iliad, ix, 394; xix, 291; Arvienx, Voy. iii, 254 a), and 
only in their absence by the mothers (Gen. xxi, 21; by 
daughters with the consent of their full brothers, xxiv, 
50; xxxiv, 10), so that the bride (MPD) and the bride- 
groom (0M) often did not even see each other previous- 
ly (as is still customary, at least with the inhabitants of 
cities in the East; see Russell, Aleppo, i, 414; Burck- 
hardt, Prov. p. 178; Descr. de Egypte, xviii, 84; but 
comp. Judg. xiv, 1 sq.; Cant. viii, 1 sq.; Tob. vii, 10). 
Indeed, the parents sought the wife for their son (Gen, 
xxxiv, 4, 8; xxxvili, 6; Judg. xiv, 1; comp. Ritppell, 
Abyss. ii, 49; vet see Tub. vii, 10), and a formal price 
(7533, dowry) had to be stipulated (Gen. xxix, 15 sq.; 
xxxiv, 12; Exod, xxii, 15 sq.; 1 Sam. xviii, 25; Hos, 
iii, 2), a rule which prevailed likewise with the ancient 
Greeks (Homer, Odyss. viii, 318 sq.; Aristotle, Polit. ii, 
8; Pausan. iii, 12,2), Germans (Tacitus, Germ. c. 8; see 
Strodtmann, Deutsch. Alterth. p. 809 8q.), Babylonians 
(Herod, i, 196), and Assyrians (lian, V. Jf. iv, 1; 
Strabo, xvi, 745), as still among the Arabians (Arvieux, 
iii, 21, 254; Buckingham, ii, 129; Joliffe, 7'rar. p. 304), 
Kurds (Niebuhr, Reis, ii, 420), Persians (Olear. Voy. 
p- 318), and other Asiatics and Africans (Ritppell, A bysa. 
ii, 49; comp. B. Michaelis in Pott's Syllog. ii, 81). This 
sum was naturally very various (Gen, xxxiv, 12; 1 
Sam. xviii, 23; Hos. iii, 2, etc.), but in one case (Deut. 
xxii, 29) was to be fifty shekels as a minimum (see, on 
the other hand, Hos. iii, 2). The practice of the mod- 
ern Egyptians illustrates this; fur with them the dowry, 
though its amount differs according to the wealth of the 
suitor, is still graduated according to the state of the 
bride. Acertain portion only of the dowry is paid down, 
the rest being held in reserve (Lane, i, 211). Among 
the modern Jews also the amount of the dowry varies 
with the state of the bride, according to a fixed scale 
(Picart, i, 240). See Dowry. Different from this was 
the present (32) which the wooer bestowed before- 
hand (Gen. xxiv, 53; xxxiv, 12; Gr. mpott). In some 
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cases, where the suitor was poor or a particular task was 
exacted, the daughter was earned (Gen. xxix, 20, 27; 
Josh. xv, 16; Judg. i, 13; 1 Sam. xviii, 24 sq.; 2 Sam. 
iii, 14; comp. Pausan. iii, 12, 2; Herod. vi, 127; Diod. 
Sic. iv, 42, 64; Burckhardt, i, 465), and sometimes a 
dowry accompanied the bride (1 Kings ix, 16; comp. 
Josh, xv, 18 sq.; ‘Tub. viii, 23). Bat it is a disgrace, 
according to Oriental ideas, fur a maiden to make the 
match herself (Isa. iv, 1). The Talmudista specify 
three modes by which marriage might be cffected, viz., 
money, marriage contract, and consummation (Aiddush. 
i, 1). The matrimonial agreement between the parents 
was verbal in the presence of witnesses, but occasional- 
ly ratified by an oath (Mal. ii, 14); it is only after the 
Exile (Tob. vii, 15) that we meet with a written mar- 
riage contract (Talmud, M355, lit. a writing; see the 
Mishnic tract entitled Kethuboth), The technical term 
of the Talmudists for the dowry which the wife brought 
to her husband, answering to the dos of the Latins, was 
RTI. The technical term used by the Talmudists 
for betrothing was kiddúshin (57937), derived from 
WIP, ‘to set apart.” There is a treatise in the Mishna 
so entitled, in which various questions of casuistry of 
slight interest to us are discussed. As to the age of the 
parties, nothing is specified in the Mosaic law; but later 
enactments require full twelve vears for the girl and 
thirteen for the boy (puberty in both sexes being much 
earlier in warm climates, so that females of ten or eleven 
years often become mothers, and lads but little older 
fathers; see Rüppell, Nub. p. 42; 4 byas. i, 201; ii, 50, 
57; Harmer, Obe. ii, 312), though the usual age was 
about eighteen (Mishna, Pirke 4 both, v, 21; Carpzov in 
the Brem. Biblioth. ii, 907 sq.). See BETROTHAL 

The Mosaic law permitted several wives to one man, 
as is universally customary in the East; vet befure the 
Exile this practice seems to have been mostly contined 
to princes and important personages, See PoLycany. 
Second marriages, especially on the woman’s part. were 
held in disesteem (see Rau, De Odio Secund, Nuphiarum 
[Lips. 1803]), at least in later times (Luke ii, 36 sq.; 1 
Cor, vii, 8; 1 Tim. i, 9), if we may judge from the 
priestly (Josephus, Life, § 75, 76) and the apostolical 
regulations (1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit. 1,6), as generally among 
the Greeks and Romans (Diod. Sic. xiii, 12; Virgil, Æn. 
iv, 23 sq.; Plutarch, Quest, Rom. c. 105; Val. Max. ii, 
. 2,8; Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6,6), The celibacy of the 
Essenes (Philo, ii, 482, 633; Josephus, Ant. xviii, 1, 5; 
War, ii, 8, 2; Pliny, v, 15) was a disreputable asceti- 
cism (1 Tim. iv, 3). See MATRIMONY. 


II. The Wedding Itself.—In this the most observable 
point is that there were no definite religious ceremonies 
connected with it. It is worthy of note that there is no 
term in the Hebrew language to express the ceremony 
of marriage. The substantive chatunnah (FEM) oc- 
curs but once, and then in connection with the day 
(Cant. iti, 11). The word “ wedding” does nut occur at 
all in the A. V.of the Old Test. It is probable, however, 
that some formal ratification of the espousal with an 
oath took place, as implied in some allusions to mar- 
riage (Ezek. xvi, 8; Mal. ii, 14), particularly in the ex- 
pression “the covenant of her God” (Prov. ii, 17), as 
applied to the marriage bond, and that a blessing was 
pronounced (Gen. xxiv, 60; Ruth iv, 11, 12) sometimes 
by the parents (Tob. vii, 13). But the essence of the 
marriage ceremony consisted in the removal of the 
bride from her father’s house to that of the bridegroom 
or his father. There seems, indeed, to be a literal truth 
in the Hebrew expression “to lake” a wife (Numb. xii, 
1; 1 Chron. ii, 21), for the ceremony appears to have 
mainly consisted in the taking. Among the modern 
Arabs the same custom prevails, the capture and re- 


moval of the bride being effected with a pelea red 
The, 
‘in Matt. xxv, 7 would be small hand-lampa. With- 


show of violence ( Burckhardt, Notes, i, 108). 
bridegroom prepared himself for the occasion by put- 
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head the handsome turban described by the term per 
(Isa. ixi, 10; A. V. “ornaments”), and a nuptial crown 
or garland (Cant. iii, 11); he was redolent of myrrh and 
frankincense and “all powders of the merchant” (ver. 
6). The bridegroom's crown was made of various ma- 
terials (gold or silver, roses, myrtle or olive), according 
to his circumstances (Selden, Uz. Ebr. ii, 15). The use 
of the crown at marriages was familiar Loth to the 
Greeks and Romans. ‘The bride prepared herself for 
the ceremony by taking a bath, generally on the day 
preceding the wedding. ‘This was probably in ancient, 
as in modern, times a formal proceeding, accompanied 
with considerable pomp ( Picart, i, 240; Lane, i, 217). 
The notices of it in the Bible are so few as to have es- 
caped general observation (Ruth iii, 3; Ezek. xxiii, 40; 
Eph. v, 26, 27); but the passages cited establish the an- 
tiquity of the custom, and the expressions in the last 
(“having purified her by the laver of water,” “ not hav- 
ing spot”) have evident reference to it. A similar cus- 
tom prevailed among the Greeks (Smith, Dict, of Class, 
Ant. n. v. “ Balnem”). The distinctive feature of the 
bride's attire was the (saiph (595%) or “ veil”—a light 
robe of ample dimensions, which covered not only the 
face, but the whole person (Gen. xxiv, 65; comp. 
xxxviii, 14, 15). This was regarded as the symbol of 
her submission to her husband, and hence in 1 Cor. 
xi, 10 the veil is apparently described under the term 
éZovsia, “authority.” ‘The use of the veil was not pe- 
culiar to the Hebrews. It was customary among the 
Greeks and Romans; and among the latter it gave rise 
to the expression nubo, lit. “to veil,” and hence to our 
word “nuptial.” It is still used by the Jews (Picart, i, 
241), The modem Egyptians envelop the bride in an 
ample shawl. which perhaps more than anything else 
resembles the Hebrew tsatph (Lane, i, 220). She also 
wore a peculiar girdle, named Aishshurim (DIIP; 
A.V. the “attire’), which no bride could forget (Jer. 
ii, 32). The girdle was an important article of the 
bride's dress among the Romana, and gave rise to the 
expression solrere zonam. Her head was crowned with 
a chaplet, which was again so distinctive of the bride 
that the Hebrew term kallahk (nbs, “ bride”) originated 
from it. The bride's crown was cither of gold or gilded. 
The use of it was interdicted after the destruction of the 
second Temple, as a token of humiliation (Selden, Uz. 
Ebr. ii, 15). If che bride were a virgin, she wore her hair 
flowing (Aethud, ii, 1). Her robes were white (Kev. 
xix, 8), and sometimes embroidered with guld-thread 
(Psa, xiv, 13, 14), and covered with perfumes (ver. 8): 
she was further decked out with jewels (Isa. xlix, 18; 
ixi. 10; Kev. xxi, 2). When the tixed hour arrived, 
which was generally late in the evening, the bride- 
groom set forth from his house, attended by his grooms- 
men, termed in Hebrew mereim (35392; A. V. “com 
panions,” Judg. xiv, 11), and in Greek vioi rou vupge- 
voc (A.V. “children of the bride-chamber,” Matt. ix, 
15). Winer ( Reale. s. v. “Huchzeit” ) identifies the 
“children of the bride-chamber” with the skoshbemim 
(053315) of the Talmudists, But the former were 
the attendants on the bridegroom alone, while the 
shoshbeniin were two persons sclected on the day of the 
marriage to represent the interests of bride and bride- 
groom, apparently with a special view to any possible 
litigation that might subsequently arise on the subject 
noticed in Deut. xxii, 15-21 (Selden, Ux. Ebr. ii, 16). 
These attendants were preceded by a band of musicians 
or singers (Gen. xxxi, 27; Jer. vii, 34; xvi, 9: 1 Macc. 
ix, 39), and accompanied by persons bearing flambeaus 
(2 Esdr. x, 2, Matt. xxv, 7, comp. Jer. xxv, 10; Rer. 
xviii, 28, “the light of a candle”). With these flam- 
beaus we may compare the dgdec sep¢erai of the 
Greeks (Aristoph. Par, 1317). The lamps described 


ting on a festive dress, and especially by placing on his | out them none could juin the procession (Trench, Par- 
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ables, p. 257, note). See Lanrern. Having reached| III. Viokstion of Marriage Vows.—-Unfaithfulness on 


the house of the bride, who with her maidens anxiously 
expected his arrival (Matt. xxv, 6), he conducted the 
whole party back to his own or his father’s house. The 
bride was said tu “go to” ÒX N12) the house of ber 
husband (Josh. xv, 18; Judg. i, 14)—an expression 
which is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it has not been 
rightly understood in Dan. xi, 6, where “they that 
brought her” is an expression for husband. The bring- 
ing home of the bride was regarded in the later days of 
the Koman empire as one of the most important parts 
of the marriage ceremony (Bingham, Christ. Ant. bk. xxii, 
ch.iv,§ 7). This procession was made with every dem- 
onstration of gladness (Psa. xlv, 15). From the joyous 
sounds used on these occasions the term halal bm) is 
applied in the sense of marrying in Psa. lxxviii, 63 (A. V. 
“their maidens were not given to marriage,” lit. “ were 
not praised,” as in the margin). ‘This sense appears 
preferable to that of the Sept., ovx éwévInoay, which is 
adopted by Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 596). The noise in 
the streets attendant on an Oriental wedding is exces- 
sive, and enables us to understand the allusions in Jere- 
miah to the “ voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride.” On their way back they were joined by a 
party of maidens, friends of the bride and bridegroom, 





the part of the wife was punished with death (Lev. xx, 
10; Deut. xxii, 22; Ezek. xvi, 38, 40; Sus. 45; comp, 
Josephus, A pion. ii, 24; Ant, iv, 8, 23) by stoning (Deut. 
xxii, 4; Ezek. xvi, 40), and not by strangulation (as the 
Talmudists maintain, Mishna, Sanhedr. xi, 1,6). ‘The 
legislation of other nations was milder (Tacitus, Germ, 
19; Ælian, V. //. xi, 6; xii, 12; xiii, 24; yet see Arnob. 
iv, 23). The Roman law (Lex Julia de Adulterts Coes - 
cendis) only prescribed confiscation of part of the cul- 
prit’s goods, and public infamy, as the extreme penalty.. 
Constantine first made adultery a capital crime (sce 

Dick, in the Stud. u, Krit. 1832, vol. iv; Rein, Rom. 

Criminalrecht, p. 839). The ordeal of the bitter waters 

(Numb, v, 14 sq.) is detailed in the Mishna (Sofa, ii, 2), 

and has its parallel in other nations (Elian, Anim. i, 67; 

Achil, Tat. viii, 3; see Groddeck, in Ugolino, Thesaur. 

xxx; Otho, Ler. Rubb. p. 52). See ADULTERY. 

IV. Dissolution of the Marriage Tie.—Separation of 

a man from his wife was legitimate (Deut. xxiv, 1), 

except in two cases (xxii, 19,29), when he found reason 

(“37 PY, a phrase that led to much Talmudical cas- 

uistrv); but must be done by a regular certificate of 


dismissal (MIMD “BO, Isa. 1,1; Jer. iti, 8; Talmudic 


| MoD or OB; BiBiov aroeraciov, Matt. xix,7; Mark 


who were in waiting to catch the procession as it passed X, 4: of amrocracioy simply, Matt. v, 31; comp. repudi- 
(Matt. xxv, 6; comp. Trench, Purubles, p. 244, note ). lum, Suet. Calig. § 36). The subject is treated at great 
The inhabitants of the place pressed out into the streets length in the Talmud (tract Gittin), and by Selden 


to watch the procession (Cant. iii, 11). At the house a 
feast was prepared, to which all the friends and neigh- 
bors were invited (Gen, xxix, 22; Matt. xxii, 1-10; 
Luke xiv, 8; John ii, 2), and the Yestivities were pro- 
tracted for seven or even fourteen days (Judg. xiv, 12; 
Tob. viii, 19). The feast was regarded as ao essential a 
part of the marriage ceremony that wouiy yápov ac- 
quired the specific meaning “to celebrate the marriage 
feast” (Sept. at Gen. xxix, 22; Esth. ii, 18; Tob. viii, 
19; 1 Macc. ix, 37; x, 58; Matt. xxii, 4; xxv, 10; 
Luke xiv, 8), and sometimes to celebrate any feast (Esth. 
ix, 22). ‘The guests were provided by the host with 
fitting robes (Matt. xxii, 11; comp. Trench, Parables, 
p- 230), and the feast was enlivened with riddles (Judg. 
xiv, 12) and other amusements, The bridegroom now 
entered into direct communication with the bride, and 
the joy of the friend was “ fulfilled” at hearing the voice 
of the bridegroom (John iii, 29) conversing with her, 
which he regarded as a satisfactory testimony of the 
success of his share in the work. Fn the case of a virgin, 
parched corn was distributed among the guests (Kethud, 
ii, 1), the significance of which is not apparent; the 
custom bears some resemblance to the distribution of 
the musfuceum (Juvenal, vi, 202) among the guests at a 
Koman wedding. The modern Jews have a custom of 
shattering glasses or vessels by dashing them to the 
ground (Picart, i, 240). The last act in the ceremonial 
was the conducting of the bride to the bridal chamber, 
chéder (VID, Judg. xv, 1; Joel ii, 16), where a canopy, 
named chuppah (MBM), was prepared (Psa. xix, 5; Joel 
ii, 16). The term occurs in the Mishna (Aethub. iv, 5), 
and is explained by some of the Jewish commentators 
to have been a bower of roses and myrtles. The term 
was also applied to the canopy under which the nuptial 
benediction was pronounced, or to the robe spread over 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom (Selden, Ur. Ebr. 
ii, 15). The bride was still completely veiled, so that 
the deception practiced on Jacob (Gen. xxix, 23) was 


of Wednesday as a fast. 





(Ux. Hebr.) and Buxtorf ( Sponsal. et Divort.). See 
Divorce. 


Wednesday is a day often marked by special re- 


| ligious exercises, being numbered among the Rogation 


and Einber days in the Church of England, At a very 
early period in the history of the Christian Church, 
the custom of meeting for divine worship on Wednes- 
days and Fridays was adopted. Both days were con- 
sidered as fasts, on the ground that our Lord was be- 
trayed on a Wednesday and crucified on a Friday. The 
fasting continued till three in the afternoon; hence 
they were called semi-jejuna, or half-fasts, in opposi- 
tion to the fast of Lent, which was continued till the 
evening. Subsequently the Montanists introduced the 


custom of limiting the kind of food to be taken, which 
{consisted only of bread, salt, and water. 


These fasts 
were called stationes, from the practice of soldiers keep- 
ing guard, which was called statio by the Romans, 
Lent begins on that day (see Asu Wepxespay). In ` 
the Western Church Saturday at length took the place 
See Fast; Lent. 

WEDNESDAY, Asi. See Asu WEDNESDAY. 

Wedurhoelner, in Norse mythology, is the hawk, 
sitting between the eves of the eagle, that dwells on the 
top of the ash Ygdrasil. 


Weed (530, súph, Jon. ii, 6; elsewhere rendered 
“flay,” Exod. ii,8; Isa. xix, 6, but usually as an epithet 
of the Red Sea, lit. the weed-sea ; Sept. gicoc; Lat. 
algu, see Pliny, xxxi, 46,4; ix, 23), the seu-reed (Fucus 
nutans of Liun.; Fucus marinus, Pliny, xxvi, 66 and 
79), a sort of sea-grass with lanciform, serrated leaves, 
and threadlike knotted stalks, which grows in great 
abundance on the shores of the Mediterranean (Jon. ii, 
6; see Hirtius, Bell. Afric. 24), but expecially of the 
Hellespont (Ovid, //ervid. xviii, 108; Belon, Obserr. ii, 
8), as likewise of the Red Sea (comp. Strabo, xvi, 
773; Diod. Sic. iii, 19, priory), the last taking its name 


very possible. If proof could be subsequently adduced | ŒO ©2) from that circumstance. See Rep Ses. The 
that the bride had not preserved her maiden purity, thc | plant is described by Acosta (in Clusii Eroticor. Libb. 
case was investigated; and if she was convicted, she | [Antw. 1605], p. 293), Delile (Flora Æ£gypt. in Descr. de 
was stoned to death befure her father’s house (Deut. |C Egypte, xix, 113), Bochart ( Phaleg, iv, 29), Celsius 
xxii, 13-21). A newly married man was exempt from, (//ierobot. ii, 67 sq.). There are several varieties (see 
military service, or from any public business which| Pliny, xxvii, 25; xxxii, 22; Galen, Med. Simpl. viii, 
might draw him away from his home, for the space of a| 21, 9), of which it is uncertain which is the Egyp- 
year (xxiv, 5); a similar privilege was granted to him tian species (Pliny, xiii, 44; Theophr. Plant, iv, 9; 
who was betrothed (xx,7). See MARRIAGE, see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 944). See Frac. Noxious 
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weeds in general seem tu be denoted by the phrase | ing birth to the division; that, old and wide-spread as 
“thorns and thistles” (Gen. iii, 18). See THORN. is the recognition of that division, it is not universal ; 
Weed, Bartholomew, a Methodist Episcopal that the nations which knew not of it were too impor- 
minister, was born at Ridgefield (now Danbury), Conn, | tant to allow the argument from its prevalency to stand; 
March 6, 1793. He was trained in the Calvinistic faith | and that, so far from its being without ground in nat- 
and became a Baptist in 1809, but joined the Methodist | Ure, it is the most obvious and convenient way of di- 
Episcopal Church in the eighteenth year of his age,| viding the month. Each of these points must now be 
under the ministry of Rev. Seth Crowell; was licensed | briefly considered : : 
to exhort in 1812: obtained local preacher's license in| (!-) That the week rests on a theological ground 
1815; and joined the Philadelphia Conference in 1817. May be cheerfully acknowledged by both sides; but 
During his ministry of sixty-four years he filled ap-| Nothing is determined by such acknowledgment as to 
pointments in Philadelphia, Bridgeton, Trenton, etc., and | the original cause of adopting this division of time. 
was four years a presiding elder in the Rock River Con- The recards of creation and the fourth commandment 
ference, from which he was elected delegate to the Gen- | Bire, no doubt, the ultimate and therefore the deepest 
eral Conference of 1844. His last years were spent in | Gtound of the weekly division, but it does not therefore 
the Newark Conference, which, in 1864, gave him a sn- follow that it was not adopted for lower reasons before 
perannuated relation. During the last eleven years of | either was known. Whether the week gave its sacred- 
his life he acted as chaplain of Essex County Jail. He | ness to the number seven, or whether the ascendency 
died in Newark, N. J., Jan. 5, 1879. Mr. Weed was ar- | of that number helped to determine the dimensions of 
dent in his attachment to the doctrines, discipline, and | the week, it is impossible to say. The latter fact, the 
usages of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and bore | ancient ascendency cf the number seven, might rest on 
with cheerfulness a part in the sacrifices and sufferings | divers grounds, ‘he planets, according to the astron- 
of her pioneer work. His ministry was characterized | OMY of those times, were seven in number; so are the 
by clearness, warmth, and strength. He was a man of , notes of the diatonic seale; so also many other things 
simple tastes and manners, of strong convictions and at- | naturally attracting observation. — 
tachments, and of a heroic and magnanimous spirit. (2.) The prevalence of the weekly division TAR at 
Preaching was his loved employment, and it scemed as deed very great, but A hearer approach to universality 
hard for him to quit it, though in his eighty-sixth vear, | #8 required to render it an argument for the view in aid 
as it was for him, a few weeks later, to die. See Sin- | Of which it is appealed to. It was adopted by all the 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1879, p.73. (R. V.) Shemitic races, and, in the later period of their history 
Weed, Henry Rowland, D.D., a Presbyterian t least, by the Egyptians. On this side of the Atlantic 
— — Ballston, N Y. July 36, 1789, | We find it, or a division all but identical with it, among 
T, .Y. y 30, ; nae . - : 
He graduated from Union College in 1812, and with i es — — diel Sn 
the first class of Princeton Theological Seminary in. ibl thai it n introduced into ladia bv tbe 
1815; was ordained pastor at Jamaica, L. I., in 1816; | 19 eres So in Chi find i, 
in 1822 went to Albany, N. Y., as pastor of the First aeration eee ba ie Bii Ae en 
Presbyterian Church; in 1830 became agent for the Br doubt. (See for both, Priacix’s Qua — Mo- 
Board of Education; in 1832 pastor of the First Pres- ica awai with many of the results of which we mav 
byterian Church at Wheeling, Va, and died at Phila- : be well expected to quarrel, but which deserves, in ga 
delphia, Pa., Dec. — the councils of the spect not only of curious learning, but of the vigorous 
Church he was dias Mabe abe : and valuable thougbt with which it is impregnated, to 
Week (225%, or S30, shubua, from s39, “sev- be far more known than it is) On the other hand, 
en,” lit. a heptad of anything, but specifically used for a there is no reason for thinking the week known till a 








period of seven days; Sept. &/32spuc; Vulg. septimana), | late period either to Greeks or Romans. 
See SEVEN. (8.) So far from the week being a division of time 
1. The origin of this division of time is a matter which | without ground in nature, there was much to recom- 
has given birth to much specuiacion. Its antiquity is | mend its adoption. Where the days were named from 
80 great, its observance so wide-epread, and it occupies | planetary deities, as among first the Assyrians and 
80 important a place in sacred things, that it has been | Chaldees, and then the Egyptians, there of course each 
very generally thrown back as far as the creation of | period of seven days would constitute a whole, and that 
man, who, on this supposition, was told from the very | whole might come to be recognised by nations that dis- 
first to divide his time on the model of the Creator's regaried or rejected the practice which had shaped and 
order of working and resting. The week and the Sab- determined it. But. further, the week is a most natural 
bath are, if this be so, as old as man himself, and wej and nearly an exact quadripartition of the month, so 
need not seek for reasons cither in the human mind or | that the quarters of the moon may easily have suggest- 
the facts with which that mind comes in contact, for | ed it. 
the adoption of such a division of time. since it is to be (4.) Even if it were proved that the planetary week 
referred neither to man’s thoughts nor to man's will.|of the Egyptians, as sketched by Divn Cassius (ist. 
A purely theological ground is thus established for the | Rom. xxxvii, 18), existed at or befure the time of the 
week and for the sacredness of the number seven. | Exode, the children of Israel did not copy that. Their 
They who embrace this view support it by a reference | week was simply determined by the Sabbath; and there 
to the six days’ creation and the Divine rest on the| is no evidence of any other day, with them, having ei- 
seventh, which they consider to have been made known ther had a name assigned to it, or any particular as- 
to man from the very first, and by an appeal to the ex- | sociations bound up with it. The days seem to have 
ceeding prevalence of the hebdomadal division of time been distinguished merely by the ordinal numerals, 
from the earliest age—an argument the furce of which counted from the Sabbath. 
is considered to be enhanced by the alleged absence of | 2. History among the Hebrews.— Whatever contro- 
any natural ground for it. See Day. | Versies exist respecting the origin of the week, there 
To all this, however, it may be ubjected that we are can be none about the great antiquity, on particular oc- 
quite in the dark as to when the record of the six days’ casions at least, among the Shemitic races, of measuring 
creation was made known; that as human language is time by a period of seven days. This has been thought 
used and human apprehensions are addressed in that to be implied in the phrase respecting the sacritices of 
record, so, the week being already known, the perfection Cain and Abel (Gen. iv, 3), “ in process of time,” literally 
of the Divine work and Sabbath may well have been! “at the end of days.” It is to be traced in the narra- 
set forth under this figure, the existing division of time | tive of the subsidence of the Flood (viii, 10), “and he 
moulding the document, instead of the document giv-| stayed yet other seven days;” and we find it recognised 
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by the Syrian Laban (xxix, 27), “fulfil her week.” 
is needless to say that this division of time is a marked 
feature of the Mosaic law, and one into which the whole 
year was parted, the Sabbath sufficiently showing that. 
The week of seven days was also made the key to a 
scale of seven, running through the sabbatical years up 
to that of jubilee. 

We have seen in Gen. xxix, 27 that it was known to 
the ancient Syrians, and the injunction to Jacob, “fulfil 
her week,” indicates that it was in use as a fixed term 
for great festive celebrations. The most probable ex- 
position of the passage is that Laban tells Jacob to ful- 
fil Leah's week, the proper period of the nuptial festivi- 
ties in connection with his marriage to her, and then 
he mav have Rachel also (comp. Judg. xiv). So, too, 
for funeral observance, as in the case of the obsequies 
of Jacob, Joseph “ made a mourning for his father seven 
days” (Gen. 1,10). But neither of these instances, any 
more than Noah’s procedure in the ark, goes further than 
showing the custom of observing a term of seven days 
for any observance of importance. Nor does it prove 
that the whole year, or the whole month, was thus di- 
vided at all times, and without regard to remarkable 
events. 

In Exodus, of course, the week comes into very dis- 
tinct manifestation. Two of the great feasts—the Pase- 
over and the Feast of ‘Tabernacles—are prolonged for 
seven days after that of their initiation (Exod. xii, 15- 
20, etc.), a custom which remains in the Christian 
Church, in the rituals of which the remembrances and 
topics of the great festivals are prolonged till what is 
technically called the octave. Although the Feast of 
Pentecost lasted but one day, yet the time for its ob- 
servance was to be counted by weeks from the Pass- 
over, whence one of its titles, “the Feast of Weeks.” 

The division by seven was, as we have seen, expand- 
ed so as to make the seventh month and the seventh year 
sabbatical. To whatever extent the laws enforcing 
this may have been neglected befure the Captivity, 
their effect, when studied, must have been to render the 
words DZY, é3dopac, week, capable of meaning a seven 
of years almost as naturally as a seven of days. Indeed, 
the generality of the words would have this effect at any 
rate. Hence their use to denote the latter in prophecy, 
more especially in that of Daniel, is not mere arbitrary 
symbolism, but the employment of a not unfamiliar and 
easily understood language. ‘This is not the place to 
discuss schemes of prophetic interpretation, nor do we 
propose giving our opinion of any such, but it is con- 
nected with our subject to remark that, whatever be 
the merits of that which in Daniel and the Apocalypse 
understands a vear by a day, it cannot be set aside as 
forced and unnatural. Whether days were or were not 
intended to be thus understood in the places in question, 
their being so would have been a congruous, and we 
may say logical, attendant on the scheme which counts 
weeks of years, and both would have been a natural 
computation to minds familiar and occupied with the 
law of the sabbatical vear. See Day. 

8. Christian Observances.—In the New Test., we of 
course find such clear recognition of and familiarity 
with the week as need scarcely be dwelt on. Sacred 
as the division was, and stamped deep on the minds and 
customs of God's people, ıt now received additional so- 
Jemnity from our Lord’s last earthly Passover gathering 
up his work of life into a week. 

Hence the Christian Church, from the very first, 
was familiar with the week. Paul’s language (1 Cor. 
xvi, 2, cara piay caSPBarwy) shows this. We cannot 
conclude from it that such a division of time was ob- 
served by the inhabitants of Corinth generally, for 
they to whom he was writing, though doubtless the 
majority of them were Gentiles, yet knew the Lord's 
day, and most probably the Jewish Sabbath. But 
though we can infer no more than this from the place 
in question, it is clear that if not by this time, yet very 
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It! soon after, the whole Roman world haa adopted the 
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hebdomadal division. Dion Cassius, who wrote in the 
2d century, speaks of it as both universal and recent in 
bis time. He represents it as coming from Egypt, and 
gives two schemes, by one or other of which he consid- 
ers that the planctary names of the different days were 
fixed (Dion Cassius, xxvii, 18). Those names, or cor- 
responding ones, have perpetuated themselves over 
Christendom, though no associations of any kind are 
now connected with them, except in so far as the whim- 
sical conscience of some has quarrelled with their Pagan 
origin, and led to an attempt at their disuse. It would 
be interesting, though foreign to our present purpose, to 
inquire into the origin of this planetary week. A deep- 
ly learned paper in the Prilological Museum, by the 
late archdeacon Hare, gives the credit of its invention 
to the Chaldees. Dion Cassius was, however, pretty 
sure to have been right in tracing its adoption by the 
Roman world to an Egyptian origin, It is very strik- 
ing to reflect that while Christendom was in its cradle, 
the law by which she was to divide her time came, 
without collusion with her, into universal observance, 
thus making things ready for her to impose on man- 
kind that week on which all Christian life has been 
shaped—that week grounded on no worship of planetary 
deities, nor dictated by the mere wish to quadripartite 
the month, but based on the earliest lesson of revelation, 
and proposing to man his Maker's model as that where- 
by to regulate his working and his rest—that week 
which once indeed in modern times it has been attempt- 
ed to abolish, because it was attempted to abolish the 
whole Christian faith, but which has kept, as we are 
sure it ever will keep, its ground, being bound up with 
that other, and sharing therefore in that other's invin- 
cibility and perpetuity. See TIME. 


WEEK, Tue Great, is the name of the week fol- 
lowing Palm Sunday. See Lent. 


Weeks, Feast or. See PENTECOST. 
WEEKS, Seventy. See Seventy WEEKS. 


Weeks, John Willis, D.D., a colonial bishop of 
the Church of England, died March 25, 1857, having 
just returned to Sierra Leone, of which he was bishop, 
on the 17th of that month, after visiting the stations 
of the Yarriba Mission. His consecration to this see 
occurred in 1855. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1857, 
p. 471, 

Weeks, William Raymond, D.D., a Presby- 
terian divine, was born at Brooklyn, Conn., Aug. 6, 1783. 
He graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1809; 
studied theology at the Andover Theological Seminary ; 
was licensed to preach by the Association in Vermont, 
and was ordained and inatalled by the Columbia Pres- 
bytery as pastor of the church in Plattsburg, N. Y., in 
February, 1812. He resigned this charge in 1814, and 
was occupied in supplying different churches and teach- 
ing until 1832, when he became pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J., where he com 
tinued to perform the double duty of preaching and 
teaching a school until 1846, when, on account of de- 
clining health, he had to give up both. He died June 
27,1848. Dr. Weeks had a mind of more than ordinary 
activity and independence; the classics and the He- 
brew language were the studies of his life, and in these 
departments few have attained to greater accuracy of 
scholarship. He published, Nine Sermons on the De- 
crees and Agency of God (1813, three editions) :—Script- 
ure Catechism (1818, two editions) :—Pilgrim's Progress 
in the Nineteenth Century (1849, 12mo, posthumous) :— 
also single Sermons, Letters, and a series of Short Tracts, 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 478; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. V. 

Weepers (xpoordaiovrec, flentes), the class who 
lav in the porch weeping and besceching the prayers 
of all who entered..—Walcott, Sacred Archeol. s. v. 


Weeping ("33, cAuiw). The ancient Hebrews 
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wept and made their troubles to appear openly, in 
mourning and affliction; they were not of opinion that 
courage and greatness of soul consisted in seeming to be 
insensible in adversity, or in restraining their tears. It 
was even looked upon as a great disrespect for any one 
not to be bewailed at his funeral. Job savs of the 
wicked man, “His widow shall not weep” (Job xxvii, 
15). The Psalmist, speaking of the death of Hophni 
and Phinenhas, says, “Their priests fell by the sword, 
and their widows made no lamentation” (Psa. Ixxiii, 
64). God forbids Ezekiel to weep or to express any 
sorrow for the death of his wife, to show that the Jews 
should be reduced to so great calamities that they should 
not have the liberty even to mourn or bewail them- 
selves (Ezek. xxiv, 16). See Mournina; Tears, 


Wegelin, Josua, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Jan. 11, 1604, at Augsburg. He stud- 
ied at Tubingen, and was appointed in 1627 deacon in 
his native place. In 1629, when, at the command of 
the emperor Ferdinand III, the evangelical churches 
were closed and divine service was prohibited, Wegelin 
had to leave the city with the other evangelical minis- 
ters. He returned again in 16382, after Gustavus Adol- 
phus had entered the city, tu leave it again in 1635. 
He went to Presburg, in Hungary, where he died, Sept. 
14, 1640. For the benefit of his members in Augsburg, 
he composed Augsburger Retbiichlein (2d ed. Nuremb. 
1648), and Hand-, Land- und Standbiichlein (ibid. 1637). 
After his death, his ascetical writings were published 
under the title Gebete und Lieder (ibid. 1660). One of 
his hymns, Auf Christi Himnmelfuhrt allein, has also 
been translated into English, “Since Christ has gone 
to heav'n, his home,” in the Choral Book for England, 
No. 64. See Hartmann, Wiirtembergisches Magister- 
buch, 15th series ; Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, 
iii, 169 sq. (B. P.) 

Wegelin, Thomas, a Protestant divine of Ger- 
many, was born at Augsburg, Dec. 21, 1577. At the 
Ratisbon Colloquy he acted as amanuensis of the Prot- 
estant theologians. He died as professor of theology 
and president of the church-convent at Strasburg, March 
16, 1629. He wrote, Dissert. ILI de Scripture Sacra 
Auctoritate, Linguis et Versionibus : —Hypomnemu Theo- 
logicum de Hymno Trisagio :—Prelectiones in Pentuteu- 
chum :—De Christo :— De Majestate Christi :— De In- 
dulyentits : — De Resurrectione Mortuorum, etc. See Ser- 
pilius, Epitophiu Theologorum; Witte, Memoria Theolo- 
gorum; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lezx.s.v. (B. P.) 

Weger, Lavrentius, a German philologist, was 
born Dec. 30, 1653, at Königsberg. He prusecuted his 
studies at his native place and Leipsic, and was appoint- 
ed, in 1679, professor of Oriental languages in his native 
city, where he died, May 21,1715. He wrote, Dissert. de 
Verbo Dei Occasione Phraseos Chalduica "° R250: 
— De Osculatione Manus Idololatrica ex Job xzzxi, 26, 
etc. He also wrote on Psa. xxii; Hos. iii, 4; Ezek. 
viii, 17. See Arnold, Hist. der Adnigsbergischen Univer- 
sudt; Jicher, Algemeines Gelehrten- Lez. s v., Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 497. (B. P.) 

Weegleiter, Curisrorn, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born April 22, 1659, at Nuremberg. He 
studied at Altdorf and other universities. In 1688 he 
was appointed professor of theology and preacher at Alt- 
dorf, where he died, Aug. 16, 1706. Besides some dis- 
sertations, he is also the author of sermons and hymna. 
See Programma Funebre in Obitum Dr. Wegleiteri (Alt- 
dorf, 1706); Zeltneri Vite Theol. Altorphin, (1720), p. 
435 sq.; Jicher, Allgemeines Gelehrien- lex. s. v.; Koch, 
Gesch. des deutschen Kirchentiedes, iii, 502 sq. (B. P.) 

Wegner, GoTTFRIED, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born at Oels, March 18, 1644, and died 
June 14, 1709, as doctor and professor of theology, and 
court preacher at Königsberg. He is the author of, 
Dissert. Hist.-theol, de Subbutho Christianorum Judaico 
( Konigsb, 1702) : — Disput. Histor. Ecclesiust. de Alba 
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Veste Baptizatorwm (ibid. 1700, 1734) : — Horologium 
ilein ævum cum Isagoge (Frankf. 1678) :— Programma de 
Computo Ecclesiastico et Accentuatione Hebrea (ibid. 
1680), reprinted in Syntagma Disputationum Franco- 
Surtensium (ibid. 1700) :—Specimen Analysis Hebr. de 
Verdo X53 (ibid. 1670). See Winer, Handb. der theol. 
Lit. i, 617, 631, Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 497; Steinschnei- 
der, Bibliog. Handbuch, No. 2180, (B. P.) 


Weimar Hymn-boole was a work prepared by 
Herder at Weimar in 1778. His plan was to restore the 
old hymns to their original readings, and introduce as 
many as possible that were already established in the 
hearts of the people. He thought it subversive of the 
highest interests of the Church to alter these composi- 
tions to meet the peculiar views of theologians of suc- 
cessive generations, yet he would not pursue his own 
method of restoration without certain restrictions with- 
in the bounds of reason. See Hagenbach, //ist. of the 
Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries, ii, 53 sq. 

Weinbrenner, Friepricn, an eminent German 
architect, was born at Carlsruhe in 1766. He was 
trained as a carpenter and builder, and in 1788 began 
to travel for improvement, visiting in turn Zurich, Dres- 
den, and Berlin, and in 1792 started for Italy. Here he 
discovered his own want of training and instruction, 
and entered upon a thorough course of study and re- 
search, supporting himself in part by giving instruction 
in architecture to numerous persons, some strangers of 
distinction. He returned to Carlsrube in 1797, where 
he became inspector of buildings, and soon after erected 
a synagogue and some private mansions. He removed 
to Strasburg two years after, but did not find much em- 
ploy ment, and in a short time returned to Carlsrube in 
his former capacity. He entertained higher views of 
his art than bis countrymen generally, and did much to 
diffuse the same sentiment throughout the next gener- 
ation by his instructions. At Carlsruhe he construct- 
ed the Catholic church, Lutheran church, Theatre, Mu- 
seum, Mint, Hochberg Palace, and other edifices. At 
Baden he supervised the erection of numerous build- 
ings. Ile also constructed several churches, mansions, 
villas, etc., in various parts of Germany. He published 
a number of works on different branches of archi- 
tectural study, viz., Zeichnungslehre (1810): — Optik 
(1811) : — Perspecticlehre (1817-24) :— Ueber Form 
und Schönheit (1819) :— Ueber architektonische Verzie- 
rungen (1820) :—and other works. He died March 1, 
1826. 


Weinrich, Johann Michael, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Oct. 12, 1683, at Dettern, 
in Franconia, and died as court-deacon at Meiningen, 
March 18, 1727. He wrote, Kirchen und Schulenstaat 
des Fiirstenthums Ilenneberg alter wnd mittlerer Zeiten 
(Leipe. 1720):— Historische und ische Betrachtun- 
gen der merkwürdigen Alierthiimer und gelekrten Dinge 
(Coburg, 1725): — Comparatio Poeseos Germanicorum 
cum illa Hebreorum Veteri (printed in Misc. Lips. x, 
76 9q.). See Winer, /andb. der theol. Lat. i, 803; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 502. (B. P.) 

Weinrich, Thomas, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, who died May 4, 1629, at Leipsic, is the au- 
thor of, Examen Synodi Dordracene de Absoluto Prædes- 
tin. Decreto:—Thronum Christi Regalem ex Psa. Lr, 8, 
Homilus Explicatum :—Controversia de Spiritu S. cow- 
tra Photintanos :— E¥iracıç Abominationis Pontificia. 
See Freher, Theutrum Eruditorum; Ebert, Leorinum 
Eruditum ; Cave, Hist, Lit. Scriptorum Ecclesiastico- 
rum; Winer, //undb, der theol. Lit. i, 445; Jicher, A lige- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon, a. v. (B. P.) 

Weinzierl, Franz Josern, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, was born Dec. 24, 1777, at 
Pfaffenberg, in Bavaria. He studied at Munich and 
Ratisbon, received holy orders in 1801, and acted as 
chaplain at Penting for a short time. In 1802 he went 
to Ratisbon as professor of the gymnasium, where he 
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labored until 1806, when he was appointed cathedral 
preacher, He died Jan. 1, 1829. He published, Die 
Kluggesange des Propheten Jeremias nach der Vulgata, in 

"ersen (Augsburg, 1805) :— Die sieben Busspsalmen in 
gereimten Versen (ibid. 1814): Die Psalmen nebst den 
Klageliedern Jeremid und den übrigen Gesängen der heilt- 
gen Schrift in gereimten Versen (ibid. 1819; 2d ed. 1823) : 
—Spriiche der Weisheit, aus den heiligen Buchern in ge- 
reimten Versen tbersetzt (ibid. 1821). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 682 sq.: Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 502; Winer, Ilundb. der theol, Lit. ii, 118. 
(B. P.) 

Weis, Nicotaus vox, a German prelate, was born 
March 8, 1796, at Schénhof, in the bishopric of Metz. 
He studied at Mayence, was appointed pastor at Duden- 
bofen in 1820, and two years later capitulary at Spever, 
where he was consecrated as bishop July 10, 1842. He 
died Dec. 13, 1869. In connection with the bishop of 
Strasburg, Andreas Riiss, he founded the Catholic, a very 
influential paper in Germany, and translated many 
works into German; thus they translated Butler's Lires 
of the Sutnts ( Mayence, 1821-27, 23 vols.) from the 
French translation of Godescard; from the latter lan- 
guage they also translated Robelot’s work On the Influ- 
ence of Luther's Reformation upon Religion, Politics, 
etc. (ibid. 1823). See Literurischer Handweiser fiir das 
katholische Deutschland, 1869, p. 550; Winer, //andbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 350, 352, 405, 673, 742, 818, 847; ii, 28, 
85, 88, 112, 118. (B. P.) 

Weise, GEORG ANDREAS, a Lutheran minister of 
Germany, was born Dec. 11, 1787, at Astrakhan, in Rus- 
sia. He went to Halle with his father in 1743, and here 
he received, not only bis early education, but also his 
theological instruction, and Franke, Michaelis, Frevling- 
hausen, Baumgarten, and Knapp were his teachers in the 
university. From 1761 to 1768 he superintended the 
schools of the Orphan Asvlum; in the latter vear he was 
appointed deacon of St. George’s, and in 1774 pastor of 
that church. In 1783 he was called to Magdeburg, 
where he died, June 16, 1792. He published, Ueber die 
Reden des sterbenden M ittlers (Halle, 1778) :— Reden über 
die Wetssugung des Jesaias von Christi Leiden und Auf- 
erstehung (ibid. 1780). He also published sermons for 
the Christian year. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands, iv, 684 sq. (B. P.) 

Weiser, Dantet, D.D., a German Reformed clergy- 
man, was born at Selinsgrove, Pa., Jan. 13, 1799. In 
his youth he learned the trade of a nailsmith in Lewis- 
burg, and in 1814 served four months in the United 
States army. He began to study for the ministry at 
Hagerstown, Md., in 1819, waa licensed in 1823, and or- 
dained in 1824. His first charge embraced three con- 
gregations in the vicinity of Selinsgrove, which he ex- 
tended to eleven. After laboring in this field for ten 
vears, he became pastor at New Goshenhoppen and 
Great Swamp, in Montgomery Co., Pa., to whom he 
ministered fur thirty years. In 1863 he withdrew from 
the active ministry, but until the close of his life fre- 
quently assisted his son, who succeeded him, and sup- 
plied neighboring pulpits. He died Dec. 2, 1875. Dr. 
Weiser was a hard-working pastor, a cluse student, and 
a good preacher. See Harbaugh, Futhers of the German 
Ref. Church, v, 146. 

Weishaupt, Apa», founder of the sect of the Il- 
laminati (q. v.), was born at Ingolstadt, Feb. 6, 1748. 
He was educated at the seminary of the Jesuits in his 
native city, but soon quitted it for the university, where 
he was made doctor in 1768, and in 1772 professor of 
jurisprudence. In 1775 he displaced the Jesuits in the 
chair of canon law, and thenceforth became their oppo- 
nent, first by means of a powerful secret society, and 
afterwards by the establishment of the mystical or en- 
thusiastic sect above named, in whose interest his 
works (for which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v.) 
were written. In 1785 he resigned his professorship, 
and retired to Gotha, engaged in scientitic and social 
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labors, still occupying the honorary position of aulic 
counsellor. He died there Nov. 18, 1830. 


Weismann, CHRISTIAN Esernarn, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Sept. 2, 1677, at Hir- 
schau. He studied at Tubingen, was appointed in 1701 
deacon at Calw, and in 1704 court chaplain at Stutt- 
gart, but in 1707 he exchanged his position for that of 
professor of church history and philosophy at the gym- 
uasium there. Here he published Einleitung in die Merk- 
wiirdigkeiten der Kirchenhistorie N. Testaments zur Be- 
Sorderung der Erkenntniss des Reichs Gottes, etc. (1718, 
1719, 2 pts.). In 1721 he was called as professor of 
theology to Tubingen, was honored in the same year 
with the degree of D.D., and succeeded G. Hoffmann 
as provost of St. George’s in 1729. He died May 26, 
1747. Besides his /nstituttones Theologice Exegetico- 
dogmatice (1789), he wrote some very fine hymns. Sce 
Moser, Beitrag zu einem Lerico der jetzt lebenden luth. 
und reform. Theologen (Zulliehau, 1740), p. 444 - 454; 
Brucker, Bildersaal heutigen Tages lebender Schriftstel- 
ler (Augsb, 1741); Romer, Kirchl. Gesch. ron Wirtem- 
berg (1848), p. 387-395, 421-423; Koch, Gesch. des deut- 
schen Kirchenliedes, v, 50 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, i, 293, 584,760. (B. P.) 

Weiss, Charles, a Protestant theologian, was 
born at Strasburg, Dec. 10, 1812. On publishing his 
Richurd de Saint-Victor et la Théologie Mystique, he 
was appointed professor of history in the Lycee Bona- 
parte; and both his L'Espagne Depuis le kegne de 
Philippe 11, etc. (Paris, 1844, 2 vols.), and his //istotre 
des Réfugiés Protestunts de Paris (1853, 2 vols.) were 
crowned Ly the Academy. While preparing a second 
edition of the last work, Weiss became insane (1864), 
and spent the rest of his life in an asylum at Vanves, 
near Paris, where he died in 1881. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop, des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. (B. P.) 


Weiss (Lat. Wxirzius), George Michael, a 
(Dutch) Reformed minister, was a native of the l'alat- 
inate of the Rhine, but was licensed and ordained to 
the Gospel ministry at Heidelberg in 1725. With about 
four hundred German emigrants, he settled in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1726-27, accompanying them by request of 
his classis as their spiritual teacher. They were aided 
on their way by the Classis of Amsterdam. In 1731 
the colony numbered fifteen thousand souls, who sought 
here a refuge from oppression. Mr. Weiss settled and 
founded a Church at Skippach, about twenty-four miles 
west of Philadelphia, In 1728 he asked help for these 
scattered sheep in the wilderness from bis classis of 
the Palatinate. But these persecuted “churches un- 
der the cross” could only refer them to the Synod of 
Holland. In 1729-30 he visited Holland witb an elder, 
J. Reif, to solicit money, which was given to a large 
amount for that day. But Reif stole most of it, only 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds being recovered. 
The Classis of Amsterdam sent over ministers and mon- 
ey to sustain these German churches, and thus began 
that system of missionary labor and supervision out of 
which the German Reformed Church has grown up, 
and which formed a strong and early tie between her 
and the Keformed Church of Holland. When Weiss 
returned to America in 1731, he settled among the Ger- 
mans in New York state, in Schoharie and Dutchess and 
Greene counties, at Catskill ( now Leeds). Coxsackie, 
ete. Indian depredations obliged him about fourteen 
years afterwards to return to Pennsylvania. He was a 
member of the first German ecclesiastical assembly, held 
in Philadelphia in 1746, and was minister of three Ger- 
man congregations west of Philadelphia about fourteen 
years, He died at the age of sixty-five. He is repre- 
sented to have been a tine scholar, speaking Latin as 
well as he «lid his native German. His ministry was 
entirely a pioneer work, prosecuted under great difficul- 
ties and with manifest blessings attendant upon it. See 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, p. 262, 
263. (W.J.R. T.) 
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Weiss, Michael, a German divine, contemporary 
with Luther, was born at Neisse, in Silesia. When the 
Reformation began, the Bohemian Brethren were among 
the first to hail it; as early as 1522 they sent messen- 
gers to Luther to wish him success and confer with 
him on questions of Church discipline. One of these 


was Michael Weiss, who afterwards became pastor of. 


the German branch of the Bohemian Brethren at Lands- 
kron and Fulneck, in Bohemia, and for their benefit 
translated into German the finest of the Bohemian 
hymns, adding some of his own. Weiss died in 1540. 
Of his own hymns we mention: Christus ist erstanden 
(Eng. transl. in Chorale Book sor England, No. 58: 
“Christ the Lord is risen again”) :— Zob sei dem aller- 
höchsten Gott (Eng. transl. in Morarian Jiymn - book, 
No. 24: “ To God we render thanks and praise”). (B. P.) 


Weiss, Paul, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
was born in 1548 at Strelen, in Silesia, In 1568 he was 
appointed professor of Greek at the Königsberg Uni- 
versity, and in 1581 professor of theology there. In 
1589 he was appointed court preacher, and died Jan. 5, 
1612. He wrote, Disputationes de Peccato Originali ex 
Jerem. xvii, 9:—De Ecclesia ejusque Signis, cte. See 
Witte, Diarium Biographicum; Arnold, Historie der 
königsbergischen Universität; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten-Lerikon,s.v. (B. P.) . 

Weisse, Curistian HERMANN, a Protestant theo- 
logian and philosopher of Germany, was born Aug. 10, 
1801, at Leipsic. At first he studied law, but betook 
himself more and more to the study of Hegelian philos- 
ophy, and commenced lecturing in his native place in 
1823. In 1828 he was appointed professor of philoso- 
phy, but in 1837 he retired to spend his time entirely 
in literary pursuits. Having thus spent a few years, 
he again commenced lecturing, and in 1845 he was 
made professor in ordinary of philosophy, lecturing at 
the same time as Privatdocent ou theology. He died 
Sept. 19, 1866, having been honored with the doctorate 
of divinity in 1838 by the Jena University. At first a 
follower of Hegel, he soon emancipated himself from 
that system, as may be seen from his Leber den Begriff, 
die Behandlung und die Quellen der Mythologie (Leipsic, 
1827). Prominent among his works are:—J)te Idee 
Gottes (Dresden, 1833) :— Die philosophische Gehemlehre 
ron der Unsterblichkeit (ibid. 1834 ):— Grundzüge der 
Dletaphysik (Hamburg, 1834) :— Die erungel. Geschichte 
kritisch und philosophisch bearbeitet (Leipsic, 1838, 2 
vols.) :— Ueber die Zukunft der erang. Kirche (ibid. 1849): 
— Philosophische Dogmatik (1855-62, 3 vols,):—Christo- 
logie Luthera (ibid. 1855) :— Die Keangelienfrage in ihrem 
gegenwärtigen Studium (ibid. 1856). After his death 
were published, Beiträge zur Kritik der paulin. Briefe 
(ibid. 1867) :— Psychologie und Unsterblichkeitslehre 
(1869). See Seydel, Chr. H. Weisse (Leipsic, 1866); 
Theolog, Universul-Lertkon, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 1431; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 412, 472. 
(B. P.) 


Weissel, GEoRG, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was bom in 1590 at Domnau, in Prussia. He 
was rector at Friedland for three years, and in 1623 be- 
came minister of the newly erected Rosengarten Church 
at Königsberg. He is said to have quickened the po- 
etic powers of others, and especially of Simon Dach, his 
junior contemporary. He died Aug. 1, 1635. Weissel 
is the author of some very fine hymns, which are still 
used in the German Evangelical Church, e. g. Macht 
hoch die Thür, das Thor macht west (Eng. transl. in 
Lyra Germ, i, 10: “Lift up your heads, ve mighty 
gates”), See Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, 
iii, 180 sq. (B. P.) 

Weissenbach, Josern Axrox, a Roman Catho- 
lic divine of Germany, was born Oct. 15, 1734, at Brem- 
garten, and died April 11, 1801, at Luzerne. He wrote, 
Kritisches Verzeichniss der besten Schriften, welche in ver- 
schiedenen Sprachen zum Beweis und zur Vertheidigung 
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quentia Patrum Libb. XILI (Augsburg, 1775, 9 vols.), 
See Winer, /fandbuch der theol. Lit. i, 380, 882. (B. P.) 


Weissenborn, Friedrich Ludwig, a German 
theologian, was born April 16, 1816, at Parkentin, in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He occupied the philosoph- 
ical chair at Halle, and afterwards at Marbury, where 
he died, June 4, 1874. He published, Vorlesungen über 
Schleiermachers Dialektik und Dogmatik (Leipsic, 1847, 
2 pts.) :—Vorlesungen ũber Pantheismus und Theismus 
(Marburg, 1859). (B. P.) 


Weissenborn, Jesafas Friečrich, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 15, 1673, at Smal- 
cald. He studied at Erfurt, in 1700 was appointed pas- 
tor of St. Michael's there, was made superintendent in 
1722, professor of theology in 1724, and died July 3, 
1750, He wrote, Dissertt. de evdaipovia:— De Subba- 
thi Obligatione Naturali: — Jesus Pontificiorum cum 
Jesu Lutherunorum Collatus: — Detrimentum Fidei et 
Pietatis e Dogmate Reformatorum de Absoluto Decreto 
Enatum :— De Negatione Resurrectionis Christi Detes- 
tarda e Pauli Verbis 1 Cor. xv, 17, 18:— De Dirimitate 
Spiritus S. contra Preumatomuchos, etc. See Moser, 
Lerikon jetztlebender Gottesgelehrten; Neubnuer, Nack- 
richt von jetztlebenden Gottesgelehrten ; Jöcher, A lipemes- 
nes Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Weissenborn, Jobann, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Siglitz, in Thuringia, Nov. 21, 
1644. He studied at Jena, was appointed rector of the 
Evangelical Lutheran school at Smalcald in 1672, and in 
1683 went to Hildesbeim as director of the gymnasium 
there. In 1691 he received a call as pastor to Erfurt, 
was made doctor of divinity in 1692, and in 1700 fullow- 
ed a call as professor of theology and superintendent to 
Jena, where he died, April 20 of the same year. He ts 
the author of Schmulkaldisches kernhufites Gebetbuch 
nebet allerhand geistreichen Lebensregela (1706; new ed. 
1716). See Pipping, Memor. Theol. Decas 1X (1700); 
Zeumeri Vite Prof. Theol. Jenensium, p. 252; Roch, 
Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, v, 418 sq. (B. P.) 

Weissensee, PuiLirr Heteicn, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Feb. 6, 1673, at Vickberg, in 
Wurtemberg. He studied at ‘Tubingen, was appointed 
in 1703 teacher at the monastery in Maulbronn, and in 
1708 he was called fur the same position to Blaubeuren. 
In 1722 he received the prelacy in the same echool, and 
in 1727 that of Hirschau. In 1740 he was appointed 
provost and general superintendent at Denkendorf, and 
died Jan. 6, 1767, as seniur of the evangelical church of 
Wurtemberg. He is the author of some tine hymns 
which are still in use in Germany, and published in 
1718 an edition of Thomas à Kempis's book, The Imi- 
tation of Christ,in German rhymes. See Burk, Der 
Christenbote, 1847, No. 3, p. 25-28; No. 11, p. 130 39.: 
No. 16, p. 187; No. 25, p. 297; Pregizers, Gottgek. Poesie 
(Tub, 1727), p. 280-285 ; Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kir- 
chenliedes, v, 79 sq. (B. P.) 

Weissmann, EHRENREICH, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born July 15, 1641, at Weyerburg, 
in Lower Austria. Religious intolerance obliged him to 
leave his country. He went to WUrtemberg and studied 
at Tubingen. In 1662 he was appointed pastor at Hir- 
schau; in 1680 special superintendent and pastor at Wait- 
lingen; in 1698 he was called to Stuttgart; was made 
general superintendent and abbot at Maulbronn in 1711; 
and died Feb. 28,1717. He wrote Rhetorica Sacro, 
besides ten vols, on homiletical subjects. See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. ii, 58; Jicher, Aligemeines Ge 
lehrten- Lexikon, e. v. (B. t.) 

Weiss, GrorGE, a pioneer of the German Reform- 
ed Church in Ohio. He was born in Northumberland 
County, Pa., June 21, 1798. He served as a volunteer in 
the War of 1812, and was appointed quartermaster. He 
began his theological studies with Rev. Isaac Gerhart, 
and finished with Rev. Dr. Samuel Helfenstein in Phila- 


der Religion herausgekommen (Basle, 1784):—De Elv- | delphia. In 1816 he was appointed by the Synod of the 
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German Reformed Church as an exploring missionary 
to Ohio. In 1817 he settled permanently in Lancaster, 
O., extending his missionary labors over four counties. 
He laid the foundation of numerous flourishing churches, 
being in labors abundant to the end of his life. He 
died in peace, March 10, 1859. He has a son in the 
ministry. 

Weitenauer, [Gnatz, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany who lived in the last century, is the 
author of, Trifolium Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, 
per quod Possis intra Aliquot Horas cum Hierolexico 
Auctoris Explicare Canonem Biblicum, etc. (Augsburg, 
1759) :—Job, Psalmi, Prov, Salomon, et Stracid., ex He- 
bratcis Grecisque Fontibus ad Mentem Vulgatæ et Lat. 
Sermonis Dilucide E-rplicans (ibid. 1757) :—Hezaglotton, 
seu Modus Addiscendi intra Breriss. Tempus Linguam 
Gall, Ital., Hisp., Grec., Hebraicam et Chuldaicam, etc. 
(Frankfort, 1756):—Nore Granmatice Biblice Me- 
thodus (Ulm, 1756) :— Libri Machabeorum cum Com- 
mentario Literali, quibus Addita est Diss. de Doctrina 
Morum e Sacra Scriptura (ibid. 1773) :—Lexicon Bibli- 
cum, etc. (Augsburg, 1758; Venice, 1860). He also trans- 
lated into German the Old Testament, to which he 
added annotations. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 503; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 


Wejones were furtune-tellers of the barbarous 
Prussians, who foretold future events from the force of 
the wind and the direction of the clouds, 


Weland, Jakos CHRISTOPH, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born July 18, 1752, at Bremen, 
and died March 10, 1818, as abbot, general superintend- 
ent, and first pastor at Holzminden. He wrote, Ueber 
Wunder nach den Bedürfnissen unserer Zeit (Gottingen, 
1789) : — Predigten über die Evangelien (Brunswick, 
1813) :— Einleitung in die Bibel, nach den Bedürfnissen 
unserer Zeit (Hanover, 1812). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 334, 393; ii, 133, 244, 251, 302,363. (B. P.) 


Welapotren (or Velapotren), in Hindi my- 
thology, is that giant who came into existence when 
Siva, in despair, because of his wife’s death, pulled a 
hair from his head. ‘The giant decapitated the father 
of this lovely wife, Shakti, as he had been the cause of 
her death. 


Weleda, in German mythology, was one of the 
most famous fortune -tellers in the Ist century of the 
Christian æra. A maiden born of princely parents, she 
is said to have wielded a mighty political intluence over 
her people. Having been brought to Rome as a prison- 
er, she was carried about in triumph, and received great 
distinction at the bands of the emperor Vespasian. Af- 
ter her death the Germans honored her as a goddess. 


Weles, in Slavonic mythology, was the first of the 
deities after Perun, the supreme god of the Poles, He 
was also worshipped in Russia as a god of protection, 
especially of horses and cattle. 


Well, Eccresrasticat. The most ancient exam- 
ples of Christian baptismal wells are to be found in the 
Catacombs. Wells occur in crypts, some of which were 
regarded as possessing waters of miraculous powers, as 
at Pierrefonds; but very possibly they were made in 
imitation of the baptismal wells of the Catacombe. 
There was usually a well or fountain in the centre of a 
cloister garth. ‘There is one highly enriched in the 
south nave aisle of Strasburg. Probably these wells, 
as in cathedrals, served to drain water and supply the 
baptismal font, as in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and at York, 
Carlisle, Glasgow, and Winchester. In many of the 
small Cornish oratories or baptisteries there is a well. 
St. Kevne’s Well, in Cornwall, was an object of frequent 
visits, as was St. Winifred’s, in North Wales, which was 
built in 1495, and contains a star-shaped basin, formerly 
surrounded with stone screens and contained within a 
vaulted ambulatory under an upper chapel. Wells are 
found also in many of the ancient Cornish churches of 
the 5th and 7th centuries, at Marden, Kirk Newton, and 
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Ancient Baptismal Well. (From the Catacomb of St. 

Domitilla, Rome.) 
Durham. Joubert's Well at Poitiers is a good medixval 
specimen, At Ratisbon, in the south wing of the tran- 
sept, there is a well with figures of the Saviour and the 
woman of Samaria. ‘There is also an ancient well in the 
cloister of Arles. St. Aldhelm’s Well at Shepton Mallet, 
St. Chad's at Lichfield, St. Julien’s at Wellow, Somerset, 
St. ‘homas’s at Canterbury, and numerous others in 
Wales are still regarded as possessing medicinal virtues, 
Throughout all Christendom such wells exist, and rules 
concerning them have been made from time to time by 
canonical decrees, because of abuses which arose in past 
ages. They were forbidden to be worshipped without 
the bishop’s authority in 960, 1018, and 1102. In 950 
they were made sanctuaries. Round them were frith- 
gears, fur sanctuary, which were reputed holy ground. 
‘They were determined as holy by the diocesan, by can- 
ons passed in 960 and 1102, and abuses were condemned 
by the Synod of Winchester in 1308. See Lee, Gloss. 
of Liturg. and Eccles. Terms, s. v.; Walcott, Sacred Ar- 
cheol, 8. v. 


Well-being. See HAPPINESS. 


Weller, Hieronymus, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born Sept. 5, 1499, at Freyburg. He 
studied at Wittenberg, where he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Luther. In 1535 he took the degree of 
doctor of divinity, and in 1539 was appointed superin- 
tendent at Freyburg, where he died, March 20, 1572. 
He wrote commentaries on the books of Samuel, Kings, 
Job; on the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Thessalonians; of Peter and the tirst of John. He also 
wrote, Erplicaliones in Epistolas et Evangelia Domini- 
carum et Festorum :—De Pussione Domini Nastri Jesu 
Christi :—besides homiletical, ascetical, and exegetical 
works in German. See Freher, Theatrum Eruditorum ; 
Acta Eruditorum Latina ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handb. der theol. Lit. ii, 58. (B. P.) 


Weller, Jakob, a Protestant divine of Germany, 
was born Dec. 5, 1602, at Neukirchen. In 1635 he was 
appointed professor of Oriental languages at Witten- 
berg; in 1640 superintendent at Brunswick; and in 
1646 first court preacher and church councillor at Dres- 
den, where he died, July 6, 1664. He wrote, Adnota- 
tiones in Epist. Pauli ad Romanos . . . Collecte a J. 
Schindlero ( Brunswick, 1654):—"™"¥PM VP, Spi- 
cilegium Questionum Ebreo- Syrarum (Wittenberg, 
1673):—De Lingue Hebraice A mbiguitate contra Hunt- 
leum (ibid. 1631) :— Disputatio an Puncta Hebr. Literis 
Coera? (ibid.). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, 
i, 165, 255; Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 504; Steinschneider, 
Bibliog. Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 


Wellesley. See Wester. 


Wellesley, Gerald Valerian, an Anglican 
prelate, was born in 1809. He graduated from Trinity 


College, Cambridge, in 1880; held the rectory of Strath- 


WELLESLEY 


fieldsaye, Hants, from 1886 till 1855; became domestic 
chaplain to the queen in 1849; dean of Windsor in 1854, 
and died Sept, 18, 1882, 


Wellesley, Henry, D.D., an English clergyman, 
a natural son of Richard Culley Wellesley ( marquis 
Wellesley) and Mile. H. G. Roland, was born in 1792; 
graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1816; became 
rector of Woodmancote, Hurst Monceaux, in Sussex; 
was appointed principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, in 
1842; became preacher to the University of Oxford; 
curator of the Bodleian Library, University Galleries, 
and Taylor Institution; and died Jan. 11, 1866. He 
was the author of, Anthologia Polyglotta ; or, A Selec- 
tion of Versions in Various Languages, chiefly from the 
Greek Anthology (1849):—and Struy Notes on Shake- 
speare (1865). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 


Welliamen (or Velliamen), in Hindi mythol- 
ogy, was one of the two wives of Kartiavertshunen : 
the other’s name is Devanei, who was the daughter of 
Indra. Statues of both are erected in the temple of 
this god. ; 

Well-maids, in Norse mythology, were daughters 
of Aeger and Ran. They swim upon the sturmy sea 
around their mother, and appear with white veils to as- 
sist the unfortunate out of the wild waves, and lay the 
drowned down in the lap of their mother. Their names 
are Himingliffe, Dufa, Blidughadda, Heffring, Udur, 
Raun, By)gia, Dribna, and Kolga. 


Wells or Prry, “the five wounds of Christ, distil- 
ling his sacred blood—for grace, from the right foot; for 
ghostly comfort, from the left fuot; for wisdom, from 
the right hand; for mercy, from the left hand; and 
from the heart, fur everlasting life—each represented by 
a drop of blood in rich ruby glass, issuing from a gash 
which bears a golden crown, as in a pane of Perpendicu- 
lar glass at Sidmouth.” 


Wells, Edward Livingston, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, began his regular ministry in 1860, 
as pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, Plainville, Conn.; 
the following year became rector of Calvary Church, 
Louisville, Ky.; in 1865 went to Pitestield, Mass., as rec- 
tor of St. Stephen's Church, and remained there until 
1871, when he became rector of Trinity Church, South- 
port, Conn., and here he continued to reside until 1879, 
part of the time without charge, and afterwards as min- 
ister of St. John's Church, New Milford, where he died, 
Aug. 7, 1880, aged forty-six years. See Whittaker, Al- 
manac and Directory, 1881, p. 175. 

Wells, Bleazer Mather Porter, D.D., a Prot- 
estant Episcopal clergyman, was born in 1793, being 
a descendant of ‘Thomas Wells, who had come to Salem 
with Winthrop and Wilson in 1629. He entered the 
ministry in 1823, and preached at Plymouth, Calais, 
and Bangor, Me. In 1826 he was ordained a deacon by 
bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, and was professionally 
engaged for brief periods at more than a dozen places 
in New England. His special vocation, however, was 
found when he was placed in charge of the House of 
Reformation for Juvenile Offenders at Boston, and also 
became superintendent of St. Stephen’s House. He 
was a most philanthropic city missionary, and up to the 
time of his death, which occurred in Boston, Dec. 1, 1878, 
he was “in labors more abundant.” (W. P. S.) 

Wells, Henry, a distinguished philanthropist, was 
born in New Hampshire in 1805, He was brought by 
his parents when a child to Central New York. With- 
out the advantages of an early education, but with a 
pushing spirit within him, he began his career as an 
expressman, his first route being from Albany to Buffa- 
lo, at which time he carried all the matter in a carpet- 
bag himself, and gave personal attention to its delivery. 
His business gradually prospered, and he increased it as 
circumstances required. Such was its wonderful prog- 
ress that he organized a company, under the title of 
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“The American Express Company,” which subsequent. 
ly bore the name of “ Wells, Fargo & Co.” Their busi- 
nese increased to such an extent that it embraced the 
whole country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Canada to Mexico and across the ocean. The re- 
ward of his enterprise and prudence was a princely fort- 
une. With its avails he purchased a beautiful property 
on the banks of the Cayuga Lake, at Aurora, N. Y., and 
there erected a palatial residence, which he filled with 
all the comforts and luxuries of art. In the retirement 
of bis lovely rural home, he conceived the idea of erect- 
ing and furnishing at his own expense a seminary or 
college fur the higher education of young women. By 
the side of his own mansion he laid off a park embrac- 
ing woodland, hill, and plain, and in the middle of it he 
erected a splendid brick edifice. with all the appoint- 
ments that skill, taste, and money could provide for the 
carrying-out of the great object he had in view. This 
magnificent edifice, with the entire property, was con- 
veyed by deed as a free gift to a board of trustees, who 
gave it the name of “ Wells College.” A board ofin- 
struction was soon organized, and the college sprang 
rapidly into high repute. Its halls were soon filled, and 
students flocked to it from all parts, many of them the 
daughters of gentlemen with whom Mr. Wells had been 
associated in business, Its library and cabinets were 
made rich by contributions of his friends’ The Hov. 
E. B. Morgan, of Aurora, added the munificent gift of 
$100,000 to the endowment of the institution, and is 
about to erect another important building for the col- 
lege. On Nov.9, 1878, Mr. Wells sailed for Glasgow, 
and reached there on the 19th. He was too fer en- 
feebled to proceed farther, and after lingering for a few 
weeks, his active, eventful, aud useful life closed, Dee. 
10, 1878. (W. P.S.) 


Wells, Horatio T., LL.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was head master of the English depart- 
ment in Burlington College, N. J., in 1859, and the 
following year acting rector of the college; in 1862 was 
principal of a boys’ school in Andalusia, Pa. which in- 
stitution, in 1866, became known as Andalusia College. 
Mr. Wells was elected president and professor of Eng- 
lish literature and commercial law, and remained at the 
head of the college until his death, in December, 1871. 
See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1873, p. 183. 

Wells, William, D.D., an English Unitarian min- 
ister, who afterwards emigrated to America, was bom 
at Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, in 1744. He was educat- 
ed at the Academy of Daventry; became minister at 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, in 1770; was a friend to 
the Americans during the Revolution; introduced in- 
oculation for smal-pox among his poor neighbors, at- 
tending some thirteen hundred cases; removed to Amer- 
ica, arriving in Boston with his family, June 12, 1793; 
settied on a farm at Brattleborough, Vt, in 1794, resid- 
ing there and preaching to the Society in the town until 
his death, which occurred Dec. 27, 1827. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, viii, 254 sq. 

Wellwood. See Moxcruirr. 


Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, a consider- 
able body of Methodista, chiefly in Wales, which dates 
its origin from 1735, sprang from the labors of Mr. How- 
el Harris, of Trevecca, in Brecknockshire. This young 
man had gone to Oxford to prepare for the ministry of 
the Church of England; but, becoming disgusted with 
the immorality and gross carelessness of that place, be 
returned bome and began to visit from house to house, 
warning people to fice from the wrath to come. He 
soon began to preach in public. Crowds flocked to hear 
him, and many were converted under his preaching. 
He appointed meetings for religious conversation in ser- 
eral places; hence arose those private societies which 
form a prominent part of the arrangements of this body. 
His labors were crowned with extraordinary success, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the regular clergy 
and the magistrates; and in 1789, after only four years 
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of effort, he had established as many as three hundred 
societies in the south of Wales. Mr. Harris was great- 
ly aided in his labors by the Rev. Daniel Rowland, of 
Llangeitho, Cardiganshire, who attracted large crowds by 
his eloquence. Several pious ministers of the Estab- 
lishment seceded and joined the Methodists; a consid- 
erable band of itinerant missionarics was formed; a most 
precious revival spread among the different denomina- 
tions; and the new sect grew so popular that in seven 
years from its commencement no fewer than ten minis- 
ters of the Church of England had joined it. The tirst 
chapel built by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists was 
erected at Builth, Brecknockshire, in 1747. In the 
following year two others were built in Carmarthen- 
shire, The Church made rapid progress in the south 
of Wales, but was greatly hindered in the north. It was 
about this time that the Rev. Thomas Charles began his 
labors. He lived at Bala, Merionethshire, and it is to 
his exertions and intluence that these societies are chief- 
ly indebted fur their prosperity. He was converted un- 
der the preaching of Mr. Rowland, and, after the usual 
preparation, entered the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land. But in 1784 he decided to leave the Established 
Church and join the Methodists, where he could enjoy 
greater freedom in evangelical labora, He fuund the 
principality in a deplorable condition on account of the 
ignorance and degradation of the people. A Bible 
could scarcely be found in any of the cottages of the 
peasantry, and in some parishes very few were able to 
read it. He therefore decided to educate the people in 
the rudiments of learning and religion. He established 
for this purpose what he called circulating schools, that 
ia, schools which might be removed from one place to an- 
other at the end of a definite period, say nine or twelve 
months, He induced “a few friends to set a subscription 
on foot to pay the wages of a teacher, who was to be 
moved circuitously from one place to another, to in- 
struct the poor in reading, and in the first principles of 
Christianity by catechising them.” ‘This work was be- 
gun in 1785 with only one teacher. Others were add- 
ed as the funds increased, until they numbered twenty. 
At first he instructed the teachers himself, and these in 
turn instructed others, In this manner many thoucands 
were instructed, and the good seed thus sown produced 
abundant fruit, religious awakenings occurring in many 
places where the teachers had labored. In 1799 a re- 
ligious periodical was started by Mr. Charles, entitled 
The Spiritual Treasury, the design of which was to sup- 
ply the peuple thus instructed with religious reading. 
Hitherto, Bibles in the vernacular had been very scarce, 
and the want was met by the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1804. By this organization, 
Welsh Bibles and Testaments were scattered through- 
out the principality, and eagerly received. 

In the organization of the Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odist Society Mr. Charles took an active and prominent 
part. At an association held at Bala in 1790, he drew 
up a set of Rules fur Conducting the Quarterly Meet- 
ings of the North Wales Association, consisting of the 
preachers and leaders; and these Rules form the basis 
of the present svstem of Church government of the 
whole society. In 1801 Rules of Discipline were first 
published, laying down the order and form of Church 
government and discipline. To these were added, in 
1811, several regulations designed to render the organ- 
ization, in its membership and ministry, permanently 
independent of the Established Church. 

In 1823 they adupted and published a Confession of 
Faith, which was unanimously agreed upon at the as- 
sociations of Aberystwith and Bala. The doctrines 
thus avowed are decidedly Calvinistic, and accord with 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confes- 
sion in all essential points of doctrine and practice. 
Their Church government is neither Episcupal, on the 
one hand, nor Congregational, on the other, but ap- 
proaches more nearly the Presbyterian form, The pri- 
vate societies are subordinate to the monthly meetings, 
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and these again to the quarterly associations, at which 
the general business of the body is transacted. Their 
preachers itinerate from place to place, and, being men 
of limited education, they are generally dependent on 
some secular employment for their support. Of late 
years they have turned their attention towards the im- 
portance of an educated ministry. Accordingly, in 1837, 
a college for the purpose of training theological students 
was established at Bala, and in 1842 another at Trevecca. 

The ministers of the Connection are selected by the 
private societies, and reported to the monthly meetings, 
which examine them as to their qualiticatiuns, and per- 
mit them to begin on trial. After they have preached 
for tive years or more on trial, and are fuund properly 
qualitied, they are ordained to administer the sacra- 
ments, and the ordination takes place at the quarterly 
associations. The preachers are expected each to itin- 
erate in a particular county; but generally once in a 
year they undertake a missionary tour to different parts 
of Wales, when théy preach twice every day, each time 
in a different chapel. Their remuneration is derived 
from the monthly pence contributed by the members of 
each congregation; out uf which a small sum is given 
to them after every sermon; but some have a stated 
stipend. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have about 1000 
chapels and about 80,000 communicants, 60,000 of whom 
are in Wales and 4000 in America, the rest principally 
in England, 

In 1840 they formed an association for sending mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, and towards the end of the 
same year a mission was commenced among one of the 
hill trives in the northeast part of Bengal. They have 
also a mission -station in Brittany, France, the lan- 
guage of that country being a sister dialect of the 
Welsh; and they have, besides, a mission to the Jews, 
The operations of the home mission of this denomina- 
tion are carried on among the English population in- | 
habiting the borders between England and Wales, 
There are several societies in England belonging to 
the Connection — for example, in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Chester, Shrewsbury, etc.—whose 
worship, public and private, is performed in the Welsh 
language. There is also a small congregation among 
the Welsh miners of Lanarkshire, Scotland, who have 
preaching in their own language. In some parts of 
Wales, and on the borders of England where the Eng- 
lish language is most prevalent, worship is conducted in 
that tongue. 


Welsh Version. The first edition of the New 
Test. was printed in London in 1567, in cohsequence of 
a law enacted by Parliament in 1562. The translation 
was made by William Salesbury, assisted bv a certain 
Huet, a chanter of St. David's, and Dr. Richard Davies, 
bishop of the same place. In 1588 the entire Bible was 
given to the Welsh people, the Old Test, being translat- 
ed by Dr. W. Morgan, afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, 
with the aid of several eminent scholars, who also re- 
vised Salesbury’s version of the New ‘est. A new and 
revised edition was prepared by Dr. R. Parry, successor 
to the see of St. Asaph, and published in 1620. This 
edition was held in such high estimation that it has 
been used as the text of all succeeding editions. Being 
in folio, a small and portable edition was published in 
1630, which, besides the Old and New Tests., contained 
the Apocrypha, the Book of Common Prayer, and a met- 
rical version of the Psalms; the latter, which is still 
used in the Welsh churches, was prepared by Pryss, 
archdeacon of Merioneth. Of the editions of the whole 
Bible which have appeared from time to Lime we men- 
tion the fullowing: 


1654—sometimes called Cromwell's Bible. 
1678—with corrections by the Rev. St. Hughes. 
1690—published by the Kev. D. Jones. 
1690—printed at Oxford for the use of churches, in Roman 
characters, sometimes called Bishop Lloyd's Bible. 
asp ut Loudoun, often called Muses Williams's 
e. 
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1727—printed at London; less valuable. 

1146—printed at Cambridge; the third edition, published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
aad coutalning the same as published in the frst, 
n : 

1752—reprint of that of 1746. 

1769—by the eume society. 

1770—with ae by the Rev. P. Williams, and reprinted 
very omen. 

1789—printed for the use of charches by the same society. 

1790—with Mr. John Catne’s references, 

1799—printed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

These editions, with the exception of ten thousand cop- 

ies of the New Test. printed in the vear 1800 at Shrews- 

bury, were all that appeared before the furmation of the 

British and Foreign Bible Society. The great scarcity 

of the vernacular Scriptures prevailing in Wales was 

the cause of finally bringing about the formation of 

the British and Foreign Bible Society. The first 

edition of the Scriptures issued by this society was 

the Welsh Bible, the text adopted being that of 1752. 

This edition left the press in 1806. Including this, their 

first edition, the number of copies issued at successive 

intervals by the British and Foreign Bible Society, from 

the year 1806 up to March 31, 1879, may be briefly stat- 

ed as follows: 


Bibles ............................. — 818,466 
Testamenta. ............. . ............... 1,088,507 
Diglots, Welsh aud English.............. 686 

TOUAL coxa esos es ee teeta 1,038, 659 


Besides the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and the 
American Bible Society have published the Scriptures 
in Welsh. See Bible of Every Land, p. 153 sq. (B. P.) 

Welte, Bexxpict vox, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1805 at Ratzewied, and 
acted as professor of Old-Test. exegesis at Tubingen 
from 1838 to 1857. He died May 27, 1885, at Rotten- 
burg, senior of the chapter, and doctor of theology. He 
published, Das Buch Job übersetzt und erklärt (Frei- 
burg, 1849) :— Nuchmosaisches im Pentateuch beleuchtet 
(Carlsruhe, 1840) : — Historisch - kritische Kinlettung in 
die Schriften Alten Testaments (eod.); besides he was 
co-editor of the Freiburg Kirchenlerikon, which he pub- 
lished together with Wetzer (q. v.) (B. P.) 


Welton, Ricuarb, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, had been deprived of the rectorship of St. 
Mary’s, Whitechapel, London, on account of his attach- 
ment to the non jurors, and was consecrated in 1722 by 
Rev. Ralph Taylor. He arrived in America probably 
in 1723, was invited to take charge of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, July 27, 1724, and entered immediately 
upon his duties. His anomalous relation to the Church 
as a non-juring bishop occasioned disquietude among 
the Episcopalians when it became known, Soon after 
an order came from England to governor Keith of Penn- 
sylvania, enclosing a king's writ addressed to Welton, 
commanding him to return to England. Accordingly, 
in January, 1726, after a brief but acceptable ministry, 
he embarked for Lisbon, where he died shortly after his 
arrival. Sce Sprague, Annals of the A mer, Pulpit, v, 38. 


Weltz, Justinian Ernst vox, a Hungarian noble- 
man of the 17th century. He is known on account of 
his connection with the mystics Breckling, Gichtel, 
and others, At Ratisbon he met with Gichtel, and 
both united in forming a fraternity of the pious (“Je- 
sus- Gesellschaft”) for the purpose of renewing the 
inner life of the Church. The members received their 
names from the society to which they belonged; thus, 
Weltz received Breckling in Holland under the name 
of “Der Brechende.” Being very rich, Weltz gave 
30,000 towards the objects of the fraternity. This was 
about 1660. ‘The society also had in view a union be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Calvinists, In 1664 Weltz 
and Gichtel presented to the Corpus Evangelicorum a 
plan of their tendencies, which Weltz had approved by 
the most famous theologians. He was also the first 
who, in two works, reminded the Church of the holy 
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duty of missionary work; but the orthodox superin- 
tendent Ursinus, at Ratisbon, dismissed him mocking- 
ly. In the same year (1664) Weltz went to Surinam 
to preach the Gospel there, which he did until his death. 
This was the beginning of evangelical missions. See 
Jöcher, 4 lUgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Plitt. Geach. 
der lutherischen Mission (Erlangen, 1871), p. 22 sq.; 
Theolog. Universal- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Wen is the inaccurate rendering in the A.V. of 535, 
yabbal (on Lev. xxii, 22), which means flowing with a 


running sore; spoken of a diseased flock. 


Wenceslaus (Wensel, or Venzeslav), St, 
a prince of Bohemia, son of Vratislav and Drahomira, 
was born about the beginning of the 10th centary. His 
education was intrusted to his grandmother Ludmila, 
a devoted Christian; and he thus received a training 
which led him to become a pious Christian, and follow 
the course of a clergyman more than that of a prince. 
His brother Boleslaus (or Boleslav) was a fierce pagan; 
and, in conjunction with his mother, also a pagan, se- 
cured a visit from him, and slew him at the foot of the 
altar while engaged in prayer, Sept. 28, 935. Wences- 
laus has been the subject of many works of art. See 
Jameson, Legends of the Monustic Orders, p. 175 99.; 
Neander, //tst. of the Church, iii, 322. 


Wendelin (or Wandelin),a saint of the 7th cen- 
tury whoee day is October 20, and who is said to have 
been of Scottish family. He established himself as a 
hermit in a forest in the neighborhood of Treves, and 
afterwards as a herdsman in the late principality of 
Lichtenberg. His fidelity in this service led the monks 
of Tholey on the Saar to elect him their prior. The cir- 
cumstances of his life and career are to be found record- 
ed solely in the Acta SS. Boll. Juli vi, 171, and similar 
legendary depositories, Comp. Vogt, Rhein. Gesch. u. 
Sayen, i, 283 aq.; Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, 
i, 480; Berlepsch, Die Alpen in Natur u. Lebensbildern 
(Leipe. 1861), p. 386 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyltop. «. v. 


Wendelin, Marcus Friedrich, a theologian 
of the Reformed scholastic school in the 17th century, 
was born near Heidelberg in 1584, and after gradua- 
tion, presumably at the university of that town, became 
tutor of the princes of Anhalt-Dessau, and in 1611 rector 
of the gymnasium of Zerbst. He retained the latter 
position during a period of forty-one vears, and died 
there Aug. 7, 1652. He composed a number of text- 
books which bear witness to the breadth of his culture, 
but his most important works were of a theological 
character, Among them were, Compend. Chrisiiune 
Theologia (Hanau, 1634) :—Chrishanea Theologie Sys- 
tema Majus (posthumously published, Frankf. 1656 and 
1677) :—£zercituliones Theol. contr. Jo. Gerhard. e Daw 
haucr : —and Collutio Doctr. Reformatoram et Luthe 
ranorum (Cassel, 1660), He avoided abstruse discus- 
sions, assumed only simple and evident premises, and 
made only a formal use of dialectics. His method was 
to discuss the contents of the dogma itself instead of an 
extraneous addition uf Aristotelian tenets to the doc- 
trine. ‘The arrangement of his materia] and the deter- 
mination of the problems presented to his mind give 
evidence of great acuteness, His Christ. Theol. Systema 
was translated into Dutch and Hungarian. See Wende- 
lin’s Works ; Beemann, A rhaltische Historie ; Jocher, AU- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s. v. 

Wendish Version. See Stavoxic VERSIONS 


Wends (from wend, to “ wander”), a Slavic people 
who as early as the 6th century occupied the north 
aud east of Germany, from the Elbe along the coast of 
the Baltic to the Vistula, and as far south as Bohemia 
They were divided into several tribes, which were suc- 
cessively subdued by the Germans, and either extermi- 
nated or Germanized. Charlemagne drove them back 
towards the Vistula, and by the close of the 13th cen- 
tury his successors in Germany had almost completed 
the work of extirpation. In the 16th century remnants 
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of this Slavic population were still scattered over the 
whole region between Berlin and Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder; and there was a remnant of Wends in Hanover, 
where they kept up their language until the middle of 
the 18th century. ‘They are now found in portions of 
Brandenburg, Silesia, and the kingdom of Saxony, and 
principally on the banks of the Spree. At present the 
number of Wends, or those speaking the Wendish lan- 
guage, exclusive of that portion of this people who have 
been Germanized, is placed at 140,000, of whom 83,000 
are in Prussia and 52,000 in Saxony. It is worthy of 
Tremark that the Sloventzi of Austria, a Slavic people 
numbering 1,260,000, are called Vends, and their lan- 
guage the Vindish. To these the name Southern Wends 
is frequently applied. Most of the Wends are Prot- 
estants, though a large portion of those living in Saxony 
are Catholics. Christianity was introduced among them 
about the middle of the 11th century by their zealous 
king Gottschalk, founder of the Wendish kingdom. But 
they lapeed again into paganism, and were subsequently 
restored to Christianity by missionaries from the south. 
The language of the Wends is similar to the other 
branches of the northwestern stem of the Slavic lan- 
guages, the Polish and the Bohemian. It has sev- 
eral dialects—the Lower Lusatian, and the Upper Lu- 
satian, which is subdivided into the Evangelical, near 
Bautzen; the Catholic, near Kamenz and in the north- 
west; and the Northeastern. The extent of the entire 
Wendish literature has been estimated at three hundred 
volumes, The oldest work in the language is a trans- 
lation of the Epistle of St. James, dating from 1548, pub- 
lished at Leipsic (1867). There are grammars of the 
Wendish language by Ticinus (Prague, 1679), Matthai 
(1721), Seiler (Bautzen, 1830), and Jordan (Prague, 1841). 
There are also some collections of Sorbenian-Wendish 
songs and ballads. See Giesebrecht, Wendische Ge- 
schichten (Berlin, 1843); Das hanndverische Wendlund 
CLitchow, 1863); and Obermiuller, Die Urgeschichte 
Wenden (Leipsic, 1874). 

Wengersk, AXDREAs, a Protestant minister of the 
Lublin diocese in Poland, where he died, Jan. 11, 1649, is 
the author of, Systema /ist.-chronol, Ecclesiar, Slaroni- 
car., per Provincias Varias practpue Polonia, Bohemia, 
Lituania, Russia, Prussia, Moraria, etc., Distinctar. 
Libris IV Adornatum, Continens Histor. Ecclesiast. a 
Chr.et Apostolor. Tempore ad A.D.1650 (Utrecht, 1652). 
This work be published under the name of Adr. Regen- 
volsc ; but the new edition which was published at Am- 
sterdam in 1679, with the title Slavonia Reformate, Con- 
tinentes Ilist. Ecelesiust. Ecclesiar. Slavonicarum, etc., 
gave his original name. See Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 834. (B. P.) 

Wenig, Jonass Baptist, a Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born in 1826 at Neudorf, in Bohemia. In 
1844 he entered the Society of Jesus, studied at Linz and 
Vals, and received holy orders in 1852. In 1854 he was 
appointed professor at the Episcopal gymnasium in Linz; 
and in 1857 professor of archeology and Oriental lan- 
guages at Innsbruck, where he died, Oct. 25, 1875. He 
published, Ueber den Wesensbestand des Menschen (Inns- 
bruck, 1863) :— Ueber die Freiheit der Wissenschaft (ibid. 
1868) :—Schola Syriaca, Pars Prior: Chrestomathia 
cum A pparatu Grammatico (ibid. 1866). See Literari- 
acher Handweiser, 1866, p. 154; 1875, p. 433. (B. P.) 


Wenigk, Jonass Ernst, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1701 at Gotha. In 1731 he 
was appointed pastor at Crobstadt and Grabsleben, and 
in 1734 he was called to Bischleben, where he died, Feb. 
10, 1745. He is the author of //tlaria Sacra, oder 
Heilige Sonntagslust der Kinder Gottes (Arnstadt, 1731), 
which contains sixty-eight hymns which he wrote. 
See Brickner, Kirchen- und Schulenstaut im Herzogthum 
Gotha (Gotha, 1758), ii, 29 sq.; Koch, Gesch. d, deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, iv, 536. (B. P.) 


Wepler, Jonaxx Henvaicu, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, — — ot Cassel, July 27, 1755. 
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For a number of years he acted as professor of Oriental 
languages at the Carolinum and Lyceum of his native 
place. In 1786 was called as professor of theology to 
Marburg, where he died, Nov. 30, 1792. He is the au- 
thor of, Philologische und kritische Fragmente (Cassel, 
1781-86) :— Diss. Inaug. de Cherubts Angelis Tonantibus 
Mebreorum (Marburg, 1777) :— Nachrichten von den auf 
der Cassel’schen Bibliothek befindlichen morgenl. Hand- 
schriften (ibid. 1778) :— Gedanken über die Ursachen, toes~ 
wegen die Syrer den Hebräern und A rabern in der Dicht- 
kunst so sehr nachstehen, in the Mémoires de la Soc. 
d'Ant. de Cassel, i, 307 sq. See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 280; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 504. (B. P.) 

Werdandi (Present), in Scandinavian mythology, 
was one of the three deities of fate. See URD, 


Werder, Peter, a Baptist preacher, was born in 
1728, and ordained in May, 1751, at Warwick, R. I. 
The first nineteen years of his ministry were spent in 
that vicinity. He removed in 1770 to a Rhode Island 
settlement, then known as New Providence Grant, with- 
in the present limits of Cheshire, Mass., where he labor- 
ed for thirty-eight vears, preaching his last sermon on 
the Sunday before his death, Feb. 21, 1808 He was an 
influential and successful preacher, and venerated as a 
father among the churches of his faith in Western Mas- 
sachusetts. See Mass. Bapt. Mag. ii, 348. 


Werembert, a learned Swiss monk of the 9th cen- 
tury, was born at Coira, studied at Fulda under Raba- 
nus Maurus, and became teacher in the Monastery of St. 
Gall, where he died, May 24 (or 29), 884. He was the 
author of some musical treatises and commentaries, for 
which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8, v. 


Werenfels, Samuxkt, a Swiss theologian, was the 
son of the antistes of Basle, Peter Werenfels, and was 
born March 1, 1657. He was educated at Basle, Zurich, 
Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva; became professor of Greek 
at Basle; and soon afterwards undertook an extended 
scientific tour through Holland and North Germany. 
On bis return he received the chair of rheturic at Basle, 
He was himself an orator, and sought to develop the 
oratorical faculty in his pupils, encouraging them to 
cultivate naturalness and simplicity of manner and 
style, together with elegance of diction. He regarded 
disputatiousness as a malady having its root in moral 
conditions, as pride, etc., and for its cure he recommends 
ed a universal lexicon containing exact definitions of 
all scientific conceptions. In 1696 Werenfels became a 
theological professor, receiving the chaic of dogmatics 
and polemics, and in the same year received the doce 
tor's degree. He interpreted his duty in the new posi- 
tion as having less to do with the antiquated heresies 
of bygone ages than with the perverse tendencies of the 
time in which he lived, and as involving the effort of 
restraining theological zeal within its proper limits, In 
these opinions he had the sympathy and co-operation of 
Friedrich Osterwald (q. v.) and Alphonse Turretin (q. v.), 
with whom he became acquainted at this time, and 
with whom he formed the so-called theological triumvi- 
rate of bhis day. He also entered into relations with the 
learned Parisian Benedictine Montfaucon, though by no 
means indifferent as respects the profound questions at 
issue between Romanism and Protestantism. In 1708 
he was promoted to the chair of Old-Test. exegesis, In 
this office he devoted himeelf to an exposition of the 
Psalms, and introduced a new study into the curriculum 
of the school—that of hermeneutics, His principles of 
interpretation were altogether thoee which were subse- 
quently brought to general recognition and acceptance, 
viz. the principles of the grammatico-historical method. 
In 1711 he served for a time as preacher to the French. 
Church, and became very popular, though obliged to 
speak in an acquired tongue. His sermons were print- 
ed and translated into Dutch and German. In the 
rame year he advanced to the foremost theological pro- 
fessorship in the university —that of New-Test. exe- 
gesis—and continued to hold that office until his death, 
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June 1, 1740. He rejected a call to the University of 
Franeker, secured fur him through the intervention 
of Vitringa, but accepted the honor of membership 
in the “British Society for the Spread of the Gospel 
in Foreign Lands” and in the “ Berlin Scientific Asso- 
ciation.” 

No striking events occurred in the life of Werenfels 
by which he might secure a name, nor did he compose 
any important and epochal theological work. His Opus- 
cula, however, contain a collection of treatises on differ- 
ent exegetical and doctrinal subjects which are still de- 
serving of notice. His spirit was irenical, and his labors 
were put forth in constant endeavors to promote honor- 
able fraternity among Christians, He felt assured that 
the root of evil is not in the head, but in the heart. As 
a teacher, he combined practical instruction with theo- 
retical, that he might give a higher fitness to the young 
men who came under his care. In the evening of his 
life an effort was made to compel Werenfels to assist in 
the endeavor to degrade the learned and meritorious 
Wettstein from the ministry on account of alleged het- 
erodoxy. He consequently absented himself from the 
sessions of the theological court, and ultimately with- 
drew from the academical life to privacy. 

No suitable biography of Werenfels has yet been 
prepared, and the many grains of information scattered 
through his Opuscula have not been collected. See the 
Athen. Raur. p. 57 sq.; Hanhart, Erinnerungen an Sam. 
Werenfels,in Basler wissensch. Zeitschr. 1824, p. 22; and 
Hagenbach, Programme, 1860.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
6. v. 


Werf, ADRIAAN VAN DER, an eminent Dutch paint- 
er, was born at Kralinger- Ambacht, near Rotterdam, 
in 1659. He studied under Cornelius Picolett for two 
years, and under Eglon van der Neer during the next 
four. At the age of eighteen he commenced his career 
as a painter at Rotterdam, and met with great encourage- 
ment. He was commissioned by the elector-palatine to 
paint a picture of the Judgment of Solomon and his own 
portrait. After finishing these works he went to Diis- 
seldorf, where the elector desired to retain him in his 
service; but he agreed to paint for him six months of 
the vear, and give the other six to his own engage- 
ments, He received a liberal pension from the elector 
and many valuable presents, and continued in his ser- 
vice until the death of his royal patron, in 1717. Among 
his pictures in the Dusseldorf Gallery is a life-size Afug- 
dalene, painted as a companion-piece to the St. John of 
Raphael, but considered, even by his friends and ad- 
mirers, as inferior to that work. He carried his fin- 
ishing to a very high pitch, and as a consequence his 
works are rare and command a high price. He died 
in 1722. 


Worin, in Persian mythology, was an evil dev, 
placed by Ahriman against Ormuzd, and designed to 
hinder the falling of rain, and thus also the fruitfulness 
of the earth. 


Werkmeister, Bexenicr Maria vox, a Roman 
Catholic theologian and representative of the so-called 
Josephinism or reformatory tendency in his Church, 
was born at Fisen, in Upper Suabia, Oct. 22, 1745. 
and became a Benedictine monk in 1765. By direc- 
tion of his abbot. he studied theology at Benedict- 
beuren, making Oriental languages and exegesis his 
principal subjects, and finding in father Ægidius Bart- 
scherer a teacher who developed in him the faculty 
for independent research which he naturally posseseed. 
He soon discovered that ethics, which appeared to him 
to be of primary importance, was altogether overlooked 
by theologians in their eagerness to employ their wits 
upon the mysterious. He could not be satisfied with 
the schemes of probabilists or probabiliorists, of liberal- 
ists or rigorists, among the Romish ceachers of ethics, 
and saw himself obliged to seek for what he wanted in 
the lectures of the Protestants Gellert and Mosheim, 
and in the Life of Jesus by Hess. 
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In 1769 Werkmeister became a priest and superin- 
tendent of novices at Neresheim, the latter post being 
associated with that of professor of philosophy. He 


filled a similar chair at Freysing from 1772 to 1774; then 


became secretary to the prelate of the empire; archivist 
and librarian at Neresheim; and afterwards resumed 
his duties as professor of philosophy at Freysing, and 
added to them those of a director of tbe curriculum, of a 
professor of canon law, and a librarian. Duke Charles 
of Witrtemberg made Werkmeister his court preacher 
in 1784, and, being a highly enlightened Roman Catho- 
lic, permitted him to both preach and administer the 
ritual of his Church as he might prefer. A fruit of 
this liberty is presented to view in the Gesangbuch nebst 
angehdngten Gebeten, etc., for the ducal chapel (1784-86), 
which contains a large number of Protestant hymns and 
tunes, and is whully in keeping with the general style 
of hymnology and liturgy in that time. 

Physical ailments began to trouble Werkmeister se- 
riously in 1787, and to make it difficult and ultimately 
impossible for him to preach; and as the presumptive 
heir to the throne, Louis Eugene, brother of Charles, 
was known to be a bigot, and likely to dismiss every 
liberal priest from his service whenever he should have 
the power, he applied for secularization and the canon- 
ry of Spires, The former was granted and the lstter 
denied, and in 1794 Werkmeister and his colleagues 
were superseded by Franciscans and Capuchins. The 
duke even requested that Werkmeister should be ban- 
ished; but the Monastery of Neresheim gave him asy- 
lum until another change in the succession of the dachy 
took place, when he was recalled to his furmer post at 
Stuttgart. He now applied for and received the parish 
of Steinbach (1796). In 1807 he became a member of 
the ecclesiastical council for the Romish Church in 
Wurtemberg, and in 1810 of the newly erected su- 
pervisory council. In 1816 he was appointed to the 
direction of education, and in 1817 he received the title 
of high councillor for ecclesiastical affairs and the 
knight's cross of the Order of the Wirtembergian 
Crown. He dicd July 16, 1823. 

Werkmeister was a rationalist, though of the noble 
sort, and lacked profuundness of religious thought and 
feeling. He never penetrated into the spiritual depths 
of religion, but, on the other band, he never sought to 
set aside the authority of Scripture and of the received 
doctrines of the evangelical faith. He had the bold- 
ness to attack various Romish teachings and instita- 
tions, e. g. the celibacy of priests, the worship of Mary, 
the indissulubility of marriage, etc. He did not regard 
his course in this respect as involving him in conflict 
with the Church, but only with what was impure and 
spurious that had fastened itself upon her in the prog- 
ress of ages. It would seem, nevertheless, that he car- 
ried about with him the idea of a German National 
Church which should be independent of Rome, but none 
the less Roman Catholic. His works of a literary char- 
acter possess only historical interest at this distance 
from his time. The most important is the Jahres- 
schrift fiir Theologie und Kirchenrecht der Katholiken 
(1806-20, 5 vola, edited by him), in which he opposes 
many abuses of the Roman Catholic Church. Of his 
ascetical works, his Neues Gebetbuch fir aufgeklarte 
katholische Christen (Heilbronn, 1801; 11th ed. 1818) is 
especially deserving of mention, as well as his Sermons 
(1812-15, 3 vols). See Schmidt, Newer Nekrolog der 
Deutschen, 1823, ii, 578; Herzog, Real-Enacyktop, s. v. 

Wermelskirch, Jonaxs GEOKG, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Germany, was born Feb, 22, 1803, at Bremen. 
In 1820 he entered the missionary institution of father 
Jinicke at Berlin, and some time afterwards the semi- 
nary of the English missionary society fur the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among the Jews at Henstead, near 
Portsmouth. From 1824 to 1835 he labored among 
the Jews, when he accepted a pastorate of a Lutheran 
congregation in Posen. Not being a Prussian, he was 
obliged to leave the country in 1836, and went to Dres- 
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den, where he connected himself with the Lutheran 
Missionary Society. In 1842 he again returned to 
Prussia, and in 1844 he became pastor of the Lutheran 
congregation at Erfurt, and died Dec. 20, 1872. Wer- 
melskirch was very active in behalf of Christian mis- 
sions, and the Lutheran Missionary Society in Thuringia 
is the fruit of his labors. (B. P.) 


Wernems, Rotiwincx ve Laer, a Westphalian, 
and Carthusian monk at Cologne, was born in 1425. 
He was the author of some works, among them Fusct- 
culus Temporum, embracing all the ancient chronicles, 
coming down to 1480, and continued by Juhn Linturius 
to 1514. He died in 1502. See Mosheim, Hist. of the 
Church, bk. iii, cent. xv, pt. ii, ch. ii. 


Werner, Andreas Konrad, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany in the first half of the 18th century, 
is the author of, Dissertationes Tres de Puritate Fontium 
Hebreorum Specialim ex Libro Josue, etc. (Stade, 1720- 
26) :— Diss. de Samuritanis eorumque Templo in Monte 
Garizim Edificato (Jena, 1723) :—De Votis Veterum Is- 
raelitarum ex Antiquitate Judaica (Stade, 1737) :— Diss. 
de Veritate Doctrine Divine de Christo, ex Judeorum 
partim Testimonis, partim Criminationtbus et Calum- 
niis eorum [llustrata et Confirmata (ibid. 1729) :— Diss. 
de Bethlekemo apud Hieronymum (ibid. 1769). See Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol, Lit. i, 141; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 
iii, 505. (B. P.) 


Werner, Friedrich, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born May 28, 1659, at Flemingen, near 
Naumburg. He studied at Leipsic, where he died, 
April 21, 1741, having received the degree of D.D. in 
his eighty-second year. He wrote, Preacepta Homie- 
tica :— Tract. Hermeneutico-homileticus in Evangelia Do- 
minicalia et Festivalia:—Dicta Biblica ex V. et N. T. 
cum Scopo Evangeliorum Annuorum Convenientia : — De 
Vana Spe Insignis Judæorum Conrersionis Simultanee 
ante Diem Extremum adhuc Exspectandæ. See Ranft, 
Leben der chursächsischen Gottesgelehrten; First, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 505; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Wernsdorf, Ernst Friedrich, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Dec. 18, 1718, at Witten- 
berg. He studied theology and philosophy at Leipsic, 
was made magister in 1742, and after presenting his dis- 
sertation De Septimia Zenobia, Palmyrenorum A ugusta, 
was allowed to lecture at the university. In 1746 he 
was made professor extraordinary of philosophy, and 
opened his lectures with an oration De Nezu /listoria- 
rum Cognitionis cum Omni Philosophie Ambitu. In 
1752 he was appointed to the chair of Christian antiq- 
uities, and presented on this occasion a dissertation, De 
Quinquagesima Paschali, Four years later, in 1756, he 
was called to Wittenberg as professor of theology, where 
he died, May 7, 1782. Wernsdorf was a very learned 
man and quite at home in patristic literature, from 
which, especially from the writings of Ignatius, Euse- 
bius, Tertullian, he explained the Christian antiquities 
and older ecclesiastical usages which, in the course of 
time, had either entirely disappeared or received an- 
other form. This subject he treated in dissertations 
like De Quinquagesima Paschali (1752):—De Pas- 
chate Annotino (1760):—De Sacerdote Latina Lingua 
ad Altare Cantillante (1761) :— De Veteris Ecclesia Die- 
bus Festis Annicersariis (1767), etc. See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 698 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Tit. i, 557, 617, 618, 619, 631, 638; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 505; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
s. v. (B. P.) 


Wernsdorf, Gottlieb (1), profeæor of theology 
in the university, provost in the court church, general 
superintendent of the diocese of Wittenberg, and eccle- 
siastical councillor to the duke of Weissenfels, was born 
Feb. 25, 1668, of a noble but poor family. His theo- 
logical position was that of strict Saxon orthodoxy, 
united with Spenerian earnestness as respects the prac- 
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tice of Christianity. His personal piety, and also his 
irenical disposition, are attested by Zinzendorf, who was 
at that time a student at Wittenberg (Spangenberg, 
Leben Zinzendorfs, I, iii). ‘The only literary produc- 
tion of Wernsdorf which bas come down to us is bis 
Disputationes Academica (published by Zeiblich, 1736, 
2 vols, 4to), whose subjects are the leading questions of 
his time, e. g. the controversies with Halle and the 
mystics, and with unbelief and indifferentism. He de- 
fends the idea of a mediate inspiration of the symbolical 
books, as well as their soundness throughout, not con- 
fining his argument to their doctrinal parts. The wit- 
ness of the Spirit to our salvation is made by him to 
consist in a conclusion deduced from the Scriptures by 
the human mind, and the operation of the Spirit solely 
in the bringing to mind of all the passages of Scripture 
which can demonstrate that the judgment of the un- 
derstanding with respect to our adoption as sons of 
God is well founded. Wernsdorf’s book gives evidence 
of wide learning, a love of truth, an anxious holding- 
fast to the traditional views of Wittenbergian ortho- 
doxy, and unfailing moderation, His students admired 
especially the elegance of his literary style. He died 
July 1,1729. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog., Générale, a. v. 


Wernsdorf, Gottlieb (2), a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, son of the preceding, was bom Aug, 
8, 1717, at Wittenberg, and became doctor of philosophy 
and teacher of sacred literature, eloquence, and history 
in the gymnasium at Dantzic, of which he was eventu- 
ally director, He died Jan. 24, 1774. He is the au- 
thor of, Diss. Philulogico-critica qua Sententia Jo. Cleri- 
ci de Arte Poetica Ebraorum Proponitur et /llustratur 
( Dantzic, 1744) :—Oratio Auspicatoria de Cognatione 
Spartanorum et Judeorum ac precipue de Epistola 
Arii Regis ad Onsam Pontificem, ad Elucidandum Lo- 
cum 1 Mace. Cap. zii (ibid. eod.) :—Diss. de Cultu As- 
trorum a Deo Gentibus Profunss olim Concesso, ad Dent, 
in, 19, 20 (ibid. 1746) :—A bhandlung von der allgemeiner 
Bekehrung der Juden zum Curistenthum (ibid. 1748) :— 
Diss. Fabularis Historia de Baccho ex Mosaicu haud 
Conficta, contra Huetium Aliosque (ibid. 1753) :—Com- 
mentatio de Fide Librorum Muccabeorum qua Freh- 
lichist Annales Syrie eorumque Prolegomena ex Insti- 
tuto Examtnantur, etc. (Breslau, 1747). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 9; Furst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 505, 
where some works are mentioned which belong to 
Gottlieb Wernsdourf; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Wertheim Bible designates a German version 
of the Pentateuch, which excited great interest at the 
time of its first appearing (Easter, 1735), but has now 
lost whatever importance it may have heretofore pos- 
sessed. It has not even the merit of being rare. Itis 
as its title indicates, the first volume of an intended is- 
sue of the whole Bible, and contains a preface of forty- 
eight pages, followed by ten hundred and forty pages 
of subject- matter, in small quarto. The preface sets 
forth the purpose of the author to show that the ques- 
tionings of the human mind with respect to the divine 
authority of the Scriptures are to some extent warrant- 
ed, and that the current conception of their authority 
rests largely upon prejudice and unscientitic notions; 
and his further purpose to conform the statements of 
the Scriptures to the requirements of the human un- 
derstanding, aided in this work by the light of history 
and the evidence of sound reason, and also to popular- 
ize the language of the Bible more than was done by 
Luther's version. The work is a simple product of vul- 
gar rationalism, evincing in its features the marks of a 


' half-cducated mind and of zealous though private study 


on the part of its author, who was Johann Lorenz 
Schmidt, in 1725 and afterwards tutor in the family of 
Count Lowenstein, and a graduate of Jena. He spent 


years in the preparation of the book, and submitted 
it, with varying result, to different scholars. It was 


WESSEN BURG 


printed in secret and published anonymously, and on 
its appearance excited a controversy which led to the 
issue of an imperial mandate, Jan. 15, 1737, ordering 
its confiscation and the apprehension of its author. 
Schmidt was imprisoned a whole vear before the au- 
thorities would admit him to bail, and was soon after- 
wards arrested again. His trial, however, does not ap- 
pear to have been carried forward to a conclusion. 
Schmidt disappeared from view, though it was rumored 
that he had fled to Hamburg, assumed the name of 
Schroeder, and found employment as a translator from 
the English (Tindal), Spanish (Spinoza), and French 
(Cantimir), and afterwards as chamberlain at Wolfen- 
bittel, where he died in 1750. Schmidt published in 
1738 a collection of writings in support of or in opposi- 
tion to the Wertheim Bible, which contains reviews, 
polemical pamphlets, and his own replies (528 pages, 
4to). A similar collection, augmented with documents 
bearing on the trial, is that of Sinnhold (Erfurt. 1737 sq., 
8 pamphlets containing 217 pages,4to). See also Walch, 
Streitigkeiten in d. luth. Kirche, pt. v; Baumgarten, 
Nachrichten von einer Holl, Bibliothek, pt. viii; Schréckh, 
Neuere Kirchengesch. vii, 598 aq.; Herzog, Real-Kacy- 
Kop. s. v. 
Wesalia, Jonx or. See WESEL. 


Wessenburg, Ionatz Hernricn, Baron ron, was 
a prominent liberal among the prelates in the Romish 
Church of Germany, and also a theological writer and a 
participant in civil affairs. He was burn at Dresden, 
Nov. 4, 1774. His education, being largely under the 
direction of Jesuits, was defective to a degree that im- 
paired his efficiency as a scholar while he lived. He 
visited the schools at Augsburg, Dillingen, Wurzburg, 
and Vienna, nowhere finding the assistance which his 
active, questioning intellect demanded, and eventually 
contining his efforts to the use of the libraries and the 
study of art, for which latter employment the society 
of Vienna afforded opportunity. He had come into the 
possession of benefices as early as 1792, and to one of 
them, at Constance, he retired when the unpatriotic pol- 
icy of the state in the closing years of the century drove 
him from the capital in disgust. In 1799 he published 
at Zurich a poetical epistle on the corruption of manners 
in Germany. In 1800, Dalberg (q. v.) called Wessen- 
burg to be his vicar in the diocese of Constance, and he 
entered on the duties of the place with enthusiasm. He 
regulated the secular affairs of the diocese with a skill 
which elicited the commendation of the pope himself. 
He sought to help his clergy to a more systematic and 
thorough culture, and to stimulate it to greater activity, 
giving to the enterprise his personal efforts and reor- 
ganizing the seminary at Meersburg in its behalf. He 
also sent individual clergymen to Pestalozzi, that they 
might become more practically acquainted with the 
work of educating the young, and established teachers’ 
seminaries within his own diocese. By such measures 
he not only contributed materially to the prosperity of 
his work, but also arrayed against himself the opposition 
of Rome, which was yet further intensified by his at- 
tempts to introduce the German language into the lit- 
urgy, and to place Ess’s New Testament and Schmid’s 
Biblische Geschichte in the schools as text-books, The 
nnncio in Luzerne, Testaferrate. succeeded in taking 
Switzerland from under the jurisdiction of Constance. 
In 1817 Wessenburg was unanimously chosen to succeed 
Dalberg as bishop of Constance, having previously been 
coadjutor to that prelate; but the election was set aside 
at Rome in the most unqualified manner, and when 
Wessenburg went to Rome to plead his own cause, he 
was not granted audience of the pope. The grand-duke 
Charles of Baden laid the matter before the German 
Diet, but without effect, and the next duke, Louis (1818), 
was not favorably disposed towards Wessenburg. On 
the erection of the archbishopric of Freiburg, the local 
clergy proposed Wessenburg as its head; but the gov- 
ernment this time refused its assent as decidedly as the 
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curia had done in the former instance. The king of 
Wurtemberg next desired him to fill the episcopal chair 
of Rottenburg, without being able to secure the assent 
of Rome. In 1819 a new career opened before Wessen- 
burg through his election to the Chambers of Baden, in 
which he retained a seat during the next fourteen vears, 
and in which he was a most zealous, eloquent, and influ- 
ential representative of liberalism in its best and purest 
form. In 1833 he retired to private life, devoting his 
declining years to literary occupations and to the col- 
lection of works of art. His circle of friends was very 
wide, and his influence over them very strong. Queen 
Hortense, who resided near Constance, was among his 
friends, and it was her influence which induced Louis 
Napoleon in 1838 to voluntarily relieve Switzerland of 
the embarrassment occasioned by the demand of king 
Louis Philippe for his banishment by forsaking the 
country. He died Aug. 6, 1860. His leading ideas as 
a Churchman had occasioned the erection of a German 
National Catholic Church, and a revivification of Charch 
councils, His principal work was written with an eve 
to the latter subject. It is entitled Die grassen Kirchen- 
versamml, des 15. u. 16. Jahrhunderts (Constance, 1840, 
4 vols.), and is considered of some value. His otber 
works are of but little importance, because they lack an 
adequate basis in historical research. See Wessenburg’s 
writings; Beck, Freiherr J. H. v. Wessenburg (Wagner, 
1862); Baur, Kirchengesch. d. 19. Jahrhunderts, p. 147 
8q.; Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s v. 


Wessobrunn Prayer (Wessobrunner Gebet). 
Wessobrunn is a Bavarian village in which, according 
to documentary evidence, duke Thassilo established a 
monastery in 760; others say 740. Certain remnants 
of the studies of the monks there domiciled, upon geog- 
raphy, weights and measures, and also certain important 
glosses of the 8th century, have been preserved, and par- 
ticularly this prayer, which exists in a codex now at 
Munich, and which antiquarians assign to the 8th cen- 
tury. The entire piece, as given in Wackernagel’s 
A lideutsches Lesebuch, 3d ed. p. 61, reads : 


Dai penegin ih mit firahim Thina learned I among men 
r 


nuizz6 meista, As the greatest of wiedums, 
dat cro ni auas That earth was not 
noh ûfhimil, Neither the heaven above, 
noh panm noh pereg Nor tree nor hill 
ni uuas, Was not, 


Di nobhelnig, 
noh sunna ni scein, 
noh mano ni luhta 
noh der måreo séo, 


Neither was any [star], 
Nor the sun shone not, 
Nor the moon gave uo light, 
Nor the high sea. 


Dô dar niuniht ni nuas 
enteô nt uanted 

enti dd uuas der eino 
almahtico Cot, 

manno miltisto: 
enti dar uurun anh ma- 


naké 
mit ivan cootlibhé geista. 
Ent! Cot heilac, Cot almah- 


tico, 

dQ himil enti erda gauuo- 
rahtôea, 

enti dQ mannun sô manac 


coot, 

forgàpi, forgip mir in dinô 

gnnada rehta galaupa enti 
côtan 

uuilleon, uutestôm, enti spå- 
hida 


enti craft tiofiun za anidar- 
stantanne 

enti arc za piuutsanne enti 
dinan 

vuilleon za ganurchanne, 


When there was nothing 
Of ends and bounds 

And there was the one 
Almighty God, 

The mildest of men: 
And there were aleo with 


him 
Many godlike spirits. 


And God holy, God Al- 
mighty, 
Whohase made heaven and 


en 

And who haet given to men 
so many a good: 

Give me true confidence in 
thy grace 

And good 

Will, wisdom, and judg- 

t 


men 
ADA hope to withatand dev- 
8 
Ana throw off the eril and 
t 
Wili to perform. 


Rettberg argues (ii, 781) from the superscription to 


the first part of the piece (De Poeta) that it was taken 
from some other source by the author, who appended to 
it the second part containing his prayer for faith and 
strength., Part first seems to be designed for a hymn 
on the creation, which, however, is not carried 

the stage of God's premundane existence. Part second 
is almost word for word the same as a prayer in St. 
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Emmerau’s manuscript, with Latin translation, which 
was closed in 821. Grimm ( Geschichte d. deutschen 
Sprache, p. 484 sq.) states that the dialect in which the 
entire piece is written is genuine old High-German. 

See Pertz, Bonum. Germ. xi, 215 sq.; Afonum. Boica. 
Mon. (1766 ), vii, 827; Mabillon, Annales Benedict. ii, 
153; Hund, Wetropolis Salisburg. Ratisp. (1719), iii, 
835 sq.; Zedler, Untrersal - Lexikon ( Leips. 1748 ), lv; 
Geograph. - Lexikon (ibid. 1749), xii; Wiltsch, Handb. 
d. kirchl. Geogr. u. Statistik (Berl. 1846), i, 880; Rett- 
berg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, ii, 166; the brothers 
Grimm, Die beiden ältesten deutschen Gedichte (Cassel, 
1812); Massmann, Erläuterungen zum Wessobr. Gebet ; 
Wackernagel, Das Wessobr. Gebet u. d. Wessobr. Glossen 
(Berl. 1827):—id. Auswahl deutsch. Gedichte, 4th ed. p.228; 
Feussner, Die ältesten alliterirenden Dichtungsreste in 
hochdeutscher Sprache (Hanau, 1845); Kehrein, Proben 
d. deutsch. Poesie u. Prosa, i, 18; Pütz, A deutsches Lese- 
buch (2d ed. Coblentz, 1863), p. 15, etc. See also Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Westminster, Councits oF (Concilium West- 
monasteriense). Westminster is a city of England, 
county of Middlesex, forming the west part of London, 
having on the south and west Chelsea and Kensington, 
on the north Marylebone, and on the east the Thames. 
In 1871 the population was 246,606. It contains nu- 
merous magniticent public buildings, and is the seat of 
many important historic events. Several ecclesiastic 
councils have been held there. 

L. Was held about 1070, by archbishop Lanfranc, in 
the presence of William I, in which Wulstan, bishop of 
Worcester, who alone of the Saxon bishops had with- 
stood William, was deprived, upon the plea of want of 
learning. When he found that he was to be stripped 
of his episcopal vestments, he boldly exclaimed to Will- 
iam, “These I owe to a better man than thee; to him 
will I restore them.” Whereupon he went to the tomb 
of Edward the Confessor, who had advanced him to his 
see, and there taking off his vestments he laid them 
down, and struck his pastoral staff so deep into the 
stone that, as the legend states, no human fdrce could 
draw it out. This miracle, or his deserved reputation 
for sanctity, produced a revision of the sentence of dep- 
rivation, and he retained his bishopric. See Johnson, 
Preface to Lanfranc's Canons at Winchester ; Wilkins, 
Concil. i, 367; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii, 225. 

IL Was held in 1102, “in St. Peter's Church, on the 
west side of London,” i. e. at Westminster — Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Gerard of York, being 
present, with eleven other bishops, and some abbots, 
In this synod, three great abbots were deposed for simo- 
ny, three not yet consecrated were turned out of their 
abbeys, and three others deprived for other crimes. 
Roger the king’s chancellor was consecrated to the see 
of Salisbury, and Roger the king’s larderer to Hereford. 
Twenty-nine canons were published. 


1. Forbids bishops to keep secniar courts of pleas, and 
to appare, themselves like laymen. 

2, Forbids to let archdeaconries to farm. 

3. Enacts that archdeacons must be deacons. 

4 Enncts that no archdeacon, priest, deacon, or canon 
shall marry, or retain his wife if married. Kuacts the 
game with regard to subdeacons who have married after 
profession of chastity. 

& Declares that a pren guilty of fornication is not a 
lawful priest, and forbids him to celebrate mass. 

G. Orders that no one be ordained subdeacon, or to any 
higher order, except he profess chastity. 

. Orders that the sons of priests be not heirs to their 
fathers’ charches. 

8. Orders that no clergyman be a jud 

9. Orders that priests go not to 
drink ‘*to pegs.” 

10. Orders that their clothes be all of one color, and 
their shoes plain. 

11. Orders monks or clerks who have forsaken their or- 
der to return, or be excommnnicated. 

1%. Orders that the tonsure of clerks be visible. 

18. Orders that tithe be paid to the Church only. 

14. Forbids to bay churches or prebends. 

15. Forbids to build new chapels without the bishop's 
consent. 


in a case of blood. 
rinking - bouts, nor 


16. Forbids to consecrate new charches until all things 
necessary for it, and the priest, have been provided. 

17. Forbids abbots to create knights; ordera them ta 
eat and asleep in the same house with their monks. 

18. Forbids monks to enjoin penance except in certain 


cases. 

19. Forbids monks to be godfathers, or nuns godmoth- 
ers. 

20. Forbids monks to hire farms. 

21. Forbids monks to accept of the impropriations of 
charches withont the bishop's consent, and further for 
bids them to epoil and reduce to poverty those who min- 
ister in their parishes. 

22. Declares promises of marriage made without wit- 
nesses to be null, if either party deny them. 

23. Orders that those who have hair be clipped, so that 
their ears nnd eyes shall be visible. 

24. Forbids those who are related within the seventh 
degree to marry. 

25. Forbids to defrand the priest of his dues by carry- 
ing a corpse fur burial to another parish. 

28. Forbids to attribute reverence or sanctity to n dead 
body, or fountain, etc., without the biehop’s authority. 

27. Forbids to sell men like beaste, as had hitherto 
been done in England. 

28, Anathematizes persons guilty of certain horrible 
sins of uncleanuess. 

29. Orders the publication of the above excommunica- 
tion in all churches every Sunday. 


See Johnson, Eccles. Canons, A.D. 1102; Wilkins, Conc. 
i, 382. 

LII. Was held Jan. 18,1126. Otto, the pope’s nuncio, 
was present, and read a bull of Honorius containing the 
same proposition which the legate had made to the 
French clergy assembled at Bourges in November, 1226, 
viz., that in every cathedral church the pope should 
nominate to two prebends and in every monastery to 
two places, The bishops separated without coming to 
any decision. See Mansi, Concil. xi, 303. 

IV. Was held Sept. 9, 1126, by William Corbeil, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—Juhn de Cremona, legate from 
Honorius II, presiding. Thurstan, archbishop of York, 
and about twenty bishops, forty abbots, and an innumer- 
able assembly of clergy and people, were present. Sev- 
enteen canons were published. 

1. Forbids simony. 

2. Forbids to charge anything for chriam, oil, baptism, 
visiting and anointing the sick, communion, and burial. 

8. Forbids to demand cope, carpet, towel, or basin at 
— of bishops, or churches, or blessing of 
abbots. 

4. Forbids investiture at the hands of lay persons. 

5. Forbids any one to challenge a church or benefice by 

—“ and to appoiut a successor. Psa. IxXxXiii, 12, 
8 quoted. 


6. Deprives beneficed clerks who refused to be ordained 
riests or deacons) in order that they might live more at 


liberty. 

T. Orders that none but priests be made deans or pri- 
ore, nor any but deacons archdeacone, 

8. Forbids to ordain any one a priest without a title. 

9. Furbids, under pain of excommunication, to eject any 
one from a church to which he has been instituted with- 
ont the bishop's sentence. 

10. Forbids bishops to ordain or pass sentence npon any 
one belonging to the jurisdiction of another bishop. 

11. Forbide, under pain of excommunication, to receive 
an excommunicated person to communion. 

12. Forbids any one to hold two dignities in the Church. 

13. Forbids priests, deacons, subdeacons, and canous to 
dwell in the same house with any woman, except a moth- 
er, sister, aunt, or unsuspected woman. Offenders to lose 
their order. 

14. Forbids the practice of usury among clerks. 

16. Excommunicates sorcerers, etc. 

16. Furbids marriage within the seventh degree. 

17. Declares that no regard is to be paid to busbands 
who implead their wives as too near akin to them. 


See Wilkins, Conc. i, 406; Johnson, Eccles, Canons, A.D, 
1126. 

V. Was held in 1127, by William Corbeil, archbishop 
of Canterbury, the pope’s legate; ten English bishops 
attended, and three Welsh. It is also said that the 
multitude of clergy and laity of all ranks who flocked 
to the council was immense, but no mention is made of 
abbots. The archbishop of York sent excuses, and the 
bishops of Durham and Worcester were also absent; 
the sees of London and Coventry were at that time va- 
cant. This synod sat three several days, and ten can- 
ons were published. 

1. Furbids, ‘by authority of Peter, prince of the apos- 
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tlee,” and that of the archbishop and bishops assembled, 
the buying and selling of charches and benefices. 

Do Forbids any one to be ordained or preferred by means 
of money. 

8, Forbide all demands of money for admitting monks, 
canons, or nuns, 

4, Orders that priests only shall be made deans, and dea- 
cone archdeacons. 

5. Forbids priests, deacons, snbdeacons, and canons to 
live with women not allowed by law. Those that adbered 
to their concubines or wives to be deprived of their order 
dignity, and benefice; if A priests, to be cast out of 
the cboir and declared intamous. 

6. Requires archdeacons and others whom it concerned 
aes l their endeavors to root out this plague from the 

urch. 

T. Orders the expulsion from the parish of the concu- 
bines of priests and canons, unless they are lawfully mar- 
ried there. If they be afterwards found fanity, directs 
that they shall be brought under ecclesiastical discipline, 
or servitude, at the discretion of the bishop. 

8. Forbids, under anathema, any one to hold several 
archdenconries in several bishoprics, and directs him to 
keep to that he first touk; forbids priesta, abbots, and 
monks to take anything to farm. 

9. Orders the payment of tithe in full. 
es or tithes or benefices to be given or taken without the 
consent of the bishop. 

10. That no abbers or nun use more costly apparel than 
such as is made of lambe’ ur cats’ skins. 


Matthew of Paris declares that the king ( Henry I) 
eluded all these provisions (to which he had given his 
consent) by obtaining from the archbishop a promise 
that he should be intrusted with their execution; where- 
as, in reality, he executed them only by taking money 
from the priests as a ransom fur their concubines. See 
Johnson, Eccles. Canons, A.D. 1127; Wilkins, Cone. i, 410, 

VI. Was held in 1138 by Alberic, bishop of Ostia, 
legate of pope Innocent II, during the vacancy of the 
see of Canterbury ; eighteen bishops and about thirty 
abbots attended, who proceeded to the election of Theo- 
bald to the see of Canterbury. Seventeen canons were 
published. 


1. Forbide to demand any price for chrism, oll, baptism, 
penance, visitation of the sick, espousala, unctior, com- 
munion, or burial, ander pain of excommunication. 

9. Orders that the body of Christ be not reserved above 
eight days, and that it be ordinarily carried to the sick by 
a priest or deacon only; in case of extreme necessity by 
any one, but with the greatest reverence. 

Forbids to demand a cope, ecclesiastical veatment, or 
anything else, upon the consecration of bishops and bene- 
diction of abbots; also forbids tu require a carpet, towel, 
basin, or anything —— the canonical procurntion, upon 
the dedication of a charch. 

4. Forbids to demand any extra fees when a bishop not 
belonging to the diocese consecrates a charch. 

6. Forbids lay investitures; orders every one, npon in- 
vestiture by the aria to swear on the gospels that he 
has not, directly or indirectly, given or promised anything 
for it, else the donation to be null. 

6. Is identical with canon 5, A.D. 1126 

T. Forbids persons ordained by other than their own 
bishop without letters from him to exercise their office; 
reserves the restoration of them to their order to the pope, 
unless they take a religious habit. 

8. Deprives concnbiuary clerks, and forbids any to hear 
their muaa. 

9. Deprivea usarious ———— 

10. Anathematizes him that kills, imprisons, or lays 
hands on a clerk, monk, nun, or other ecclesinatical per- 
son. Forbids any bat the pope to grant him penance at 
the last, except in extreme danger of death ; denies him 
burial if he die impeuitent. 

11. Excommunicates all persons violently taking away 
the goods of the Church. 

13. Forbids any one to build a church or oratory upon 
his estate without the bishop's license. 

13. Forbids the clergy to carry arms and fight in the 


ware, 

14 Forbids monks after receiving orders to recede from 
their former way of living. 

15. Forbids nuna, under anathema, to use parti-colored 
skins or golden rings, and to wreathe thelr hair. 

16, Commands, under anathema, all persons to pay the 
tithe of all their fruits. 

17. Forbids schoolmasters to hire out thelr schools to be 
governed by others. 


See Johnson, Eccles. Canons, A.D. 1138; Wilkins, Cone. 
i, 413. 

VII. Was held in 1176 by cardinal Hugo or Huge- 
zen, who had been sent from Rome to endeavor to settle 
the dispute between the archbishops of Canterbury and 


Forbids church- | Pe 


York; the latter of whom claimed the right of having 
his cross borne before him in the province of Canterbury. 
Many prelates and clergy attended ; but when Roger of 
York, upon entering the assembly, perceived that the 
seat on the right hand of the legate had been assigned 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, and that on the left 
kept for himself, he thrust himself into the lap of the 
archbishop of Canterbury; whereupon the servants of 
the latter and many of the bishops (as Hovenden writes) 
threw themselves upon the archbishop of York, and 
forced him down upon the ground, trampled upon him, 
and rent his cope; upon which the council broke up in 
confusion. Johnson, wt sup.; Wilkins, Conc. i, 485. 

VIII. Was a national council held in 1200 by Hubert 
Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, in which fifteen can- 
ons were published. 


1. Orders the pries! to say the canon of the mams dis- 
tinctly, and to rehearse the honors and all the offices plain- 
ly, and without clipping the worde. Offenders to be suse- 
n e 

2. Forbids to celebrate two maszes in one day ex in 
case of necessity. When it is dove, it directs that ing 
be poured into the chalice after the fret celebration, but 
that the least drop be diligently sapped out of the chalice, 
and the fingers sucked and washed; the washings to be 
drunk by the priest after the second celebration, except a 
deacon be present to do so at the time. Orders that the 
encharist be kept in a decent pyx, and carried to the sick 
with cross aud candle; care to be taken not to confase 
the consecrated and unconsecrated hosts. 

8. Orders that baptism aud confirmation shall be con- 
ferred npon those concerning whom there exists a doabt 
whether or not they have received them. Forbids fathers, 
mothere-in-law, and parents to bold the child at the font. 
Fourbids deacons to baptize and give penance, except in 
case of the priest’s — other necessity. Permits 
even a futher or mother to baptize their child in case of 
uecereity, nnd orders that all that follows after the im 
mersion shall be completed subsequently by the priest. 

4. Relates to the administration of penance. 

5. Renews the decrees of the Council of Lateran, A.D. 
1179, which reatrict the expenses and retinue of prelates 
and other ordinaries when in vieitation, and declares the 
design of visitations to be to see to what concerns the core 
of souls, and that every church have a silver chalice, de- 
cent ve-tments, and necessary books, atensils, ete. 

6. Orders that bisbops ordaining any one withoat a title 
oa maluta him till be can make a clerical provision 
or m, 

T. Renews the canon of Lateran, A.D. 1179, which for- 
bide prelatee to excommunicate their subjects withont ca- 
nonical warning. Orders the yearly pronunciation of a 
general excommunication agaiust persons guilty of vari- 
ous tle crimes. 

8. Renews cavon 7, Lateran, A.D. 1179. 

9. Orders the payment of tithe withont abatement for 
wages, etc. ; grants to priests the wee of excommant- 
cating, before harvest, all withholders of tithe. Orders 
the tithe of land newly cultivated to be paid to the parish 
charch. Orders detainers of tithe to be anathematized. 

10, Forbide to institute any persons to charches not 
worth more than three marks per annum who will not 
nerve in person. Reuews the 11th canon of Lateran, A.D. 
1179. Forbids clerks to go to taverns and drinking-bootha, 
and so put themselves in the way of being insulted by lay- 
men. Orders all the clergy to use the canonical tonsure 
and clerical habit, and archdeacons and dignifted clergy- 
men copes with sleeves. 

11. Forbids marriage ander varions cirenmatances; or- 
ders that the banns be thrice published ; that marriage be 
celebrated openly in the face of the Church. 

12. Orders those who, being suspected uf crimes, deny 
them, to anaso a —— 

18. Renews the 28d canon of Lateran, 1179, concerning 
churches and priests for lepers. 

14. Renews canon 9 of Lateran, which forbids the Tem- 
plurs and other fraternities to accept of tithes, churches, 
etc , without the bishop's consent. 

15. Renews canon 10 of Lateran, 1179, and contains vart- 
ous regniations relating to the dresa, etc., of the religions 


See Wilkins, Cone. i, 505; Johnson, Eccles. Canons, ad 
ann. 

IX. Was held about 1229 by Richard Wethershed, 
archbishop of Canterbury. Twelve constitutions were 
published, eleven of which are the same with those pub- 
lished in the Council of London, A.D. 1175, The last 
refers to the duties of physicians. See Johnson, Eccles. 
Canons. 

X. Was held in 1229 under master Stephen, chaplain 
and nuncio of the pope, who, sorely to the discomfort of 
the assembly, demanded on the part of Rome the tenths 





WHALLEY 


of all movables belonging to clergy and laity in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, in order to enable the Roman 
pontiff to carry on war against the excommunicated em- 
peror Frederick. The arguments by which, assuming 
Rome as the head of all churches, it was asserted that 
her fall would involve the ruin of the members, was 
met on the part of the laity by a plain refusal; and the 
clergy, after three or four days’ deliberation and no small 
murmuring, were at length brought to consent from fear 
of excommunication ur an interdict being the conse- 
quence of disobedience to the demand. See Wilkins, 
Conc. i, 622, 

Whalley, Thomas Sxnowick, D.D., a Church of 
England divine, was born in 1745. He was educated 
at. St. John's College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 
1767, and M.A. in 1774; was presented to the rectory 
of Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, in 1772, and died at 
La Fieche, Nov. 30, 1828. He published his Edwy and 
Edilda, a tale (1778, 8vo):—The Fatal Kiss, a poem, 
written in the last stage of an atrophy, by a beautiful 
young lady (1781, 4to) :— Verses addressed to Mrs, Sid- 
dons (1782, 4to) :— Mount Blanc, a poem (1788, 4to) :— 
The Castle of Montval, a tragedy (1781, 8vo):—Poems 
and Translations (8vo0) :—Kennet and Fineliu, a legend- 
ary tale (1809, 8vo). See ( Lond.) Annual Register, 
1828, p. 267. 

Whedon, Danie Denisoy, D.D., LL.D., an emi- 
nent Methodist Episcopal divine, was born at Onondaga, 
N. Y., March 20, 1808. He graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1828; studied law in Rochester fur a year, 
and then became teacher in Cazenovia Seminary; in 
1881 tutor in his alma mater ; in 1833 professor of lan- 
guages in Wesleyan University, Conn.; in 1834 joined 
the New York Conference; in 1842 was transferred to 
the Troy Conference, and stationed in 1843 at Pitts- 
field, Mass,; in 1845 became professor of rhetoric in the 
University of Michigan; in 1855 pastor at Jamaica, 
L.I.; in 1856 editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
a position which he retained until 1884. He died at 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., June 8, 1885. Dr. Whedon 
was noted for his incisive, vigorous style, both as preach- 
er and writer, and was remarkably powerful in contro- 
versy. He wrote very largely fur the denominational 
prese, and prominent among his works are a Treatise 
on the Will (New York, 1864), and a Commentary on the 
New Test. (1860-80, 5 vols. 12mo). See Alumni Record 
of Wesleyan University, 1882, p. xxix, 656, 


Wheel]. The vision of the wheels demands some 
remark (Ezek. i, 15, 16, 19-21) :—“ Now as I beheld the 
living creatures, behold one wheel upon the earth by the 
living creatures, with his four faces, ‘The appearance of 
the wheels and their work was like unto the color of a 
beryl: and they four had one likeness: and their ap- 
pearance and their work was as it were a wheel in the 
middle of a wheel. And when the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them: and when the living 
creatures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels 
were lifted up. Whithersoever the spirit was to go, 
tbey went, thither was their spirit to go; and the 
wheels were lifted up over against them: for the spirit 
of the living creature was in the wheels. When those 
went, these went; and when those stood, these stood; 
and when those were lifted up from the earth, the 
wheels were lifted up over against them: fur the spirit 
of the living creature was in the wheels.” ‘This vision 
of Ezekiel has always been regarded both by Jews and 
Christians as very abstruse and difficult of interpreta- 
tion, so much so, indeed, that the former anciently for- 
bade it to be read by persons under thirty years of age. 
Bush observes, “From all that we can gather of the 
form of these wheels, they appear to have been spheri- 
cal, or each composed of two of equal size, and inserted 
the rim of the one into that of the other at right an- 
gles, and so consisting of four equal parts or half-circles. 
They were accordingly adapted to run either forward 
or backward, to the right hand or to the left, without 
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any lateral turning, and by this means their motion 
corresponded with that of the four faces of the living 
creatures to which they were attached. ‘When they 
went upon their four sides, they turned not as they 
went,’ Heb, ‘When they went, they went upon the 
quarter-part of their fuurfuldness,’ i. e. upon or in the 
direction of one of the fuur vertical semicircles into 
which they were divided, and which looked towards 
the four points of the compass. When it is said ‘they 
turned not,’ it is not to be understood that they had not 
a revolving or rotary motion, but that they, like the 
faces, never forsook a straightforward course.” A sim- 
ilar cruciform position of the wheels is adopted by 
most commentators. Of verses 19 and 20 the same au- 
thor observes, “ These circumstances are doubtless dwelt 
upon with peculiar emphasis in order to show the in- 
timacy of relatiun and harmony of action subsisting 
between the living creatures and the wheels, or, more 
properly, between the things symbolically represented 
by them.” Layard observes that the “wheel within 
wheel” mentioned in connection with the emblematical 
figures may refer to the winged circle or wheel repre- 
senting at Nimrûd the supreme deity (Nineveh, iii, 352). 
See CHERUBLM. 





Ancient Assyrian Emblems of Deity. 


Wheel of Bells, an instrument consisting of a 
broad wooden wheel to which from eight to twelve 
silver bells are affixed, rung by a rope at the elevation 
of the host in certain foreign churches, remarkable ex- 
amples of which exist at Manresa and Gerona, Spain. 
The specimen at the former town, placed against the 
wall of the choir-aisle, is contained in an ornamental 
eight-sided wooden case with Gothic sound-holes; that 
at the latter, hung against the north wall, is all of 
wood, its frame being corbelled out from the wall. 

Wheelock, ALoxzo, D.D,,a Baptist minister, was 
born in 1801,in Vermont, Although the circumstances 
of his early life were of a somewhat depressing charac- 
ter, he secured for himself a good classical education, 
and had almost completed his studies preparatory to 
entering upon the practice of medicine, when he became 
a hopeful Christian. He now decided to fit himself for 
the ministry. He was a graduate of what is now the 
Theological Seminary of Madison (N. Y.) University, in 
the class of 1829. He had an honorable and successful 
ministry. His life as a minister was spent mostly with 
churches in the State of New York. For several years 
he had charge of a Church in the city of New York. 
He was recognised as an able scholar aud an attractive 
preacher, and made hosts of friends wherever he lived. 
For two or three years before his death he was obliged 
to retire from the active duties of the ministry. His 
death occurred at Fredonia, in March, 1873. (J.C.S.) 


Whipping was a punishment employed in the an- 
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ferior clergy for insubordination. It was also applied 
to others in certain cases, Bingham (Christ. A ntig. bk. 
vii, ch, iii) quotes from Palladius as follows: “In the 
Church of Mount Nitria, there were three whips hanged 
upon three palm-trees—one for the offending monks, an- 
other for the correcting of thieves, and a third for the cor- 
recting of strangers, whom they entertained in a hospital 
adjoining.” Again, in Bingham's Antiquities (Uk. xvi, 
ch. iii), we find these statements: “Cyprian, in the Life 
of Cesarius A velatensis, says that bishop observed this 
method both with slaves and freemen; and that when 
they were to be scourged for their faults, they should 
suffer forty stripes save one, according as the law ap- 
pointed. The Council of Agde orders the same punish- 
ment, not only for junior monks, but also for the inferior 
clergy. And the Council of Mascon particularly insists 
upon the number of forty stripes save one, ... The 
Council of Epone speaks of stripes as the peculiar pun- 
ishment of the minor clergy for the same crimes that 
were punished with excommunication fur a whole year 
in the superior clergy.” See SCOURGE. 


Whirlwind (D30, suphéh, Job xxxvii, 9; Prov. 
i, 27; x, 25; Isa. v, 28; xvii, 13; xxi,1; lxvi, 15; Jer. 
iv, 13; Hos, viii, 7; Amos i, 14; Neh. i, 83; elsewhere 
“storm,” ctc., denoting the sweeping force of the wind or 
hurricane ; also “JQ, sdar Jer. xxiii, 19; xxv,82; xxx, 
28; elsewhere “tempest,” or [fem.] SO, 2 Kings ii, 
1, 11; Job xxxviii, 1,6; Isa. xl, 24; xli, 16; Jer. xxiii, 
19; xxx, 23; Ezek. i, 4; Zech. ix, 14; elsewhere 
“storm,” etc., which denote rather the violent rain or 
tempest, although accompanied with wind, Psa. cvii, 25; 
Ezek. xiii, 11, 13). “The two Hebrew terms above 
noted convey the notion of a violent wind, but with a 
different radical import—the former, because such a 
Wind sweeps away every object it encounters; the lat- 
ter, because the objects so swept away are fossed about 
and destroyed. In addition to this, Gesenius gives 
a similar sense to galgdl, in Psa. Ixxvii, 18 (A.V. 
‘heaven’) and Ezek. x, 13 (A. V. ‘wheel’). Generally, 
however, this last term expresses one of the effects of 
such a storm in rolling along chaff, stubble, or such light 
articles (Thesaur. p. 288). It does not appear that any 
of the above terms express the specific notion of a whirl- 
wind, i. e. a gale moving violently round on its own axis, 
and there is no warrant for the use of the word in the 
A. V. of 2 Kings ii, 11. The most violent winds in 
Palestine come from the east; and the passage in Job 
xxxvii, 9, which in the A. V. reads ‘Out of the south 
cometh the whirlwind,’ should rather be rendered ‘ Out 
of his chamber,’ etc. The whirlwind is frequently used 
as a metaphor for violent and sweeping destruction. 
Cyrus's invasion of Babylonia is compared to a southerly 
gale coming out of the wilderness of Arabia (Isa. xxi, 
1; comp. Knobel, ud loc.), the effects of which are most 
prejudicial in that country, Similar allusions occur in 
Psa. lviii, 9; Prov. i, 27; x, 25; Isa. xl, 24; Dan. xi, 40” 
(Smith). In a large proportion of the passages the 
terms in question are employed in a figurative sense 
with reference to the resistless and sweeping destruc- 
tion that is sure to overtake the wicked. But this of 
course implies that tempests of such a character were 
phenomena not unknown in some parts of Palestine. 
We have only to look into the accounts of travellers to 
see how much this is the case, especially in the South 
Country and the regions bordering on the Dead Sea. 
Prof. Robinson and party were exposed to a violent 
sirocco in the desert, in their route from Akabah to Je- 
rusalem, which continued until towards evening, 


** The wind had been all the morning N.E., but at eleven 
o'clock it suddenly changed to the south, and came upon 
as with violence and intense heat, antil fe blew a perfect 

m peat. 
of sand, rine a bluish haze; the ano was scarcely viai- 
ble, his disk exhibiting only a dun and eickly hoe; and 
the glow of the wiud came upon onur faces as from a burn- 
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The atmoephere was filled with fine particles | 
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ing oven. Often we could not see ten rods aronnd ns, and 
our eyes, ears, mouths, and clothes were filled with sand. 
The thermometer at twelve o'clock stood at SS° Fahr., and 
bad apparently been higher; and at two o'clock it had 
fallen to 76°, Spy iy the wind still continued. Our 
Araba called it shur. yeh, i.e. an east wind, although it 
blew from the south. The atmoon, i. e. burning or potson- 
one wind, they raid, differs from it only in its greater heat 
—the haze, and wand, and discoloration of the air being 
alike in both. Sbould it overtake a traveller without 
water, it may, in certain circumstances, prove fatal to 
him. He needs water not only to drink, but it is well to 
wash the skin. The elmoon, they said, prevails only dur- 
ing the season when tbe kbamein blows fu Egypt.” 


Farther on he staten, “ The tempest had become a tor- 
nado, It was with the utmost difficulty that we could 
pitch our tent, or keep it upright after it was pitched. 
For a time the prospect was dreadful, and the storm in 
itself was probably as terrific as most of thuse which 
have given rise to the exaggerated accounts of travel- 
lers” ( Researches, i, 287, 289). A similar tempest of 
hot wind, “the glow of the air being like the mouth of 
a furnace,” and fully charged with dust and sand, over- 
took him in the Arabah, not very far from the Dead Sea, 
about the end of May (sbid. ii, 504). Lieut. Lynch de- 
scribes, under April 26, a tempest which assailed him 
on the Dead Sea. It was with difficulty the boat was 
rowed ashore. He and his companions were nearly 
stifled with the wind. They sought relief in a ravine, 
where they found pouls sufficient to bathe in; but the 
relief was only momentary. ‘The wind increased to a 
tempest; the sun became red and rayless; the ther- 
mometer rose to 104°; and when “some endeavored to 
make a screen of one of the boat's awnings, the fierce 
wind swept it over in an instant. It was more like a 
blast of a furnace than living air” (Eæpedition, p. 314). 
Kitto remarks (Pict. Bible, note on Isa. xxxvii, 36) : 


“ As we have ourselves only felt the mitigated effects 
of this wind on the skirts of deserts and iv the shelter of 
towns, we cannot from experience speak of the more dis- 
astrous effects which it exhibits in the open deserta; bat, 
judging from what we obeerved under the circumstances 
indicated, and from ench information as we have collected, 
we have no doubt that the numerous accomplished travel- 
lers of the laet ceutury and the one before, as Chardin, 
Shaw, Niebuhr, Volney, Brace, Ives, and others, are cor- 
rect in their united testimony, supported as it is by the 
consenting evidence of natives accnetomed to traverse the 
deserte, It is neceveary to mention thie, because some 
more recent travellers, who, on account of the season or 
direction of their Jonrneys, had no occasion to experience 
apy other than the milder effects of thie wind, have seemed 
to aon bt the destructive power which has been attributed 
to t.” 


The most complete account of the simoon and its effects 
is that given by Volney (7rareds,i,4). That part which 
describes its effects in the towns tourists can confirm 
from their own experience, and the rest is amply cor- 
roborated by the testimony of other travellers. 


“Travellers have mentioned these winds under the 
name of potsonous winds, or, more correctly, kat winds of 
the d Sach, in fact, ie their quality; and their heat 
ia sometimes so excessive thnt it is difficult to form an 
idea of their violence without having experienced it: bat 
it may be compared to the heat of a Inrge oven at the 
moment of drawing out the bread. When these winds 
begin to blow, the atmoephere assumes au alarming as- 
pect. The sky, at other times aw clenr in this climate, be- 
comes dark aud heavy, and the »un loses its splendour and 
appears of a violet color, The nir is not clondy, but gray 
and thick, and is, in fact, flied with an extremely subtile 
dust that penetrates everywhere. This wind, always light 
and rapid, is not at firat remarkably hot, but increases in 
heat in proportion as it continnes. All animated dovies 
soon diecuver it by the change it produces in them. The 
lungs, which a too rarefied air no — expands, are con- 
tracted and become painful. Respiration is short and 
difficult, the ekin parched and dry, and the body con- 
eamed by an internal heat. In vain is recourse had to 
large draughts of water; nothing can restore repira- 
tion. In vain te coolness song or; all bodies fa which 
it is usnal to find it deceive the hand that touches them. 
Marble, iron, water—notwith-tanding the san no lon 
appenre—are hot. The atrecta are dererted. and the dead 
eilence of night reigna everywhere. The inhabitants of 
towna afid vill shut themeelves np in their housea— 
and those of the desert in their tents, or in pits dig 
in the enrth—where they wait the terminatiun of the de- 
structive heat. It usually lasts three days; but if it et- 
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ceeds that time, it becomes ineupportable. Woe tn the 
traveller whom this wind surprises remote from shelter! 
he must suffer all its dreadful consequences, which some- 
times are mortal. The dunyer is most imminent when it 


blows in eqnalla, for then the rapidity of the wind iu- 


creases the heat to such a degree as to cause sudden 
death. This death is a real suffocation; the lungs, being 
empty, are convulsed, the circulation disordered, and the 
whole mass of blood driven by the heat towards the head 
and brenst; whence that hemorrhage at the nose and 
mouth which happens after death. ‘his wind fs especial- 
yy fatal to persons of a plethoric habit, and those in whom 
atigue has destroyed the tone of the muscles and vessels. 
The corpse remains a long time warm, swells, tarns bine, 
and is easily separated; all of which are signe of that pu- 
trid fermentation which takes place when the humors 
come stagnant. These accidents ure to be avoided by 
stopping the nose aud month with handkerchiefs. An 
efficacious method is also that practiced by the cumels, 
who bury their noses in the sand, and keep them there 
till the squall is over. Another quality of this wind is its. 
extreme aridity, which ie auch that water sprinkled upon 
the floor evaporates in a few minutes. By this extreme 
dryness it withers and strips all the plants; and, by inhal- 
ing too suddenly the emanations from animal bodies, 
crispa the skin, slosen the pores, and causes that feverish 
heat which is the invariable effect of suppressed perspira- 
on, 


The ninth plague with which the Lord afflicted the 
Egyptians was a thick darkness, which is generally 
identified with the tempest called khamsin, prevalent 
in Egypt in the months of April and May (Exod. x, 21- 
28). When the khamsin blows, the sun is pale yellow, 
its light is obscured, and the darkness is sometimes so 
great that one seems to be in the blackest night, even 
in the middle of the day. Sonini says, “The atmos- 
phere was heated, and at the same time obscured by 
clouds of dust. Men and animals breathed only vapor, 
and that was mingled with a fine and hot sand. Plants 
drooped, and all living nature languished. The air was 
dark on account of a thick mist of fine dust as red as 
flame.” Hartmann says, “ The inhabitants of the cities 
and villages shut themselves up in the lowest apart- 
ments of their houses and cellars; but the inhabitants 
of the desert go into their tenta, or into the holes which 
they have dug in the ground. There they await, full 
of anxiety, the termination of this kind of tempest, 
which generally lasts three days.” The hot wind of 
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the desert, called by the Italians sirocco, and by the 
Arabs shurkiych, i. e. an east wind, resembles the kham- 
sin of Egypt. The sand-storms occur in the most awful 
form in deserts, when the fine sand is thrown into hil- 
locks, and these are swept by furious winds, the sand of 
which they are formed being tossed on high, and whirled 
rapidly and densely through the air, until the storm 
has finally subsided. Under this most awful visitation 
of the sand-storm, it sometimes happens that travellers 
and their cattle are overwhelmed and suffocated. And 
even the more common and less dangerous forms of 
this phenomenon, which occur in regions less absolutely 
sandy, or where the sands are less extensive than in the 
great sandy deserts of Asia, arc still very formidable 
and alarming. Mr. Buckingham has given a descrip- 
tion of such a storm, of that kind which must have 
been familiar to the Israelites during their wanderings, 
It occurred in the desert of Suez, that is, on the western 
verge of that sandy desert which occupies a considerable 
portion of the country between Egypt and Palestine. 


“The morning was delightful on our setting ont, and 
promised us n fine day; but the light airs from the south 
soon Increased to a gale, the san became obscure, and as 
every honr brought us into n looser sand, it flew about us 
jn such whirlwinds, with the eudden pure that blew, that 
it was impossible to proceed. We halted, therefore, for 
an honr, and took shelter under the lee of our beasts, who 
were themselves ao terrified as to need fastening by the 
knees, nnd uttered in their nine but a melancholy 
eymphony. ... Fifty gales of wind at sea appeared to 
ine more easy to be enconntered than one amoung these 
eands., It fa impossible to imagine desolation more com- 
plete. We conid see neither sun, earth, nor sky; the plain 
at ten paces’ distance was absolutely imperceptible. Our 
beasts, as well as ourselves, were so covered na to render 
breathing difficnit; they hid their faces in the ground, and 
we could only uucover oar own for a moment to behold 
this chnos of mid-day darkness, and wait patiently for its 
abatement.” 


Dr. Thomson states (Land and Book, ii, 811): “We 
have two kinds of sirorco—one accompanied by vehe- 
ment wind, which fills the air with dust and fine sand, 
l have often seen the whole heavens veiled in gloom 
with this sort of sand-cloud, through which the sun, 
shorn of his beams, looked like a globe of dull, smoulder- 
ing fire.” See WIND. 
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Whirlwind in the Desert. 


WHITBY 


Whitby (or Strenechal), Councit or (Concili- 
um Phurense). Whitby is a seaport town of England, 
County of York, North Riding, on the Esk, near its 
mouth in the North Sea. An ecclesiastical council was 
held there in 664. This was properly a conference be- 
tween the English and Scotch bishops on the subject 
of the celebration of Easter. There were present on 
the English side Agilbert, a Frenchman, bishop of Dor- 
chester, with his presbyter, Agatho; Wilfred, a young 
Northumbrian priest, who bad studied at Rome; Ro- 
manus, who had before contended the point with Finan, 
late bishup of Lindisfarne; and an old deacon, James, 
whom Paulinus had left thirty years befure. On the 
Scotch side were Culman, bishop of Lindisfame; and 
Cedda, a bishop who acted as interpreter. Oswy, king 
of Northumbria, was also present, who opened the pro- 
ceedings, and desired Colman to explain the nature and 
origin of the rites which his Church had so long prac- 
ticed. The Scots alleged the example of St. Jobn, Wil- 
fred that of St. Peter, and the latter concluded his ad- 
dress in the fullowing terms: “ But fur you (Colman) 
and your adherents, if, after having heard the decrees 
of the apostolic see, yea, of the whole Church, and these, 


too, confirmed by Scripture, you refuse to obey them, ' 


you certainly are guilty of sin. For, allowing your 
fathers to have been holy men, is their small handful in 
a corner of a remote island to be compared tu the Church 
of Christ over the whole earth? And great as that Co- 
lumba of yours may have been, is he to be preferred to 
the blessed prince of the apostles, to whom the Lord 
said,‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it; and to thee will I give the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven?’” This fortunate quotation from Holy 
Scripture determined the king in favor of the Roman 
custom ; he, as he said, fearing to contradict oue who 
held the keys of heaven, and might peradventure refuse, 
to open to him when he knocked. In this council, more- 
over, the affair of the tonsure was discussed, the Roman 
fashion differing from that in use among the Scotch, 
which the former pretended had been derived from, 
Simon Magus. 
Council. i, 37. 
White (prop. 12>. Aevedc¢). In Canaan persons of 
distinction were ancieutly dressed in fine linen of Egypt, 
and, according to some authors, in silk and rich cloth 
shaded with the choicest colors. The beauty of these 
clothes consisted in the fineness and color of the stuffs; 
and it seems the color most in use among the Israelites, 
as well as among the Greeks and Romans, was white, 
not improved by the dyer’s art, but the native color of 
the wool, being moet suited to the nature of their laws, 
which enjoined so many washings and purifications, 
(Indeed, so early as the days of Hesiod the Greeks con- 
sidered white as the colur in which the celestials ap- 
peared: men went to heaven in white clothing [Opera 
et Ihies, ìà, 198].) The general use of this color seems 
to be recognised by Solomon in his direction, “ Let thy 
garments be always white” (Eccles, ix, 8), But gar- 
ments in the native color of wool were not confined to 
the lower orders; they were also in great esteem among 
persons of superior station, and are particularly valued 
in Scripture as the emblem of knowledge and purity, 
gladness and victory, grace and glory. ‘The priests of 
Baal were habited in black, a culor which appears to 
have been peculiar to themselves, and which few oth- 
ers in those countries except mourners would choose to 
wear, In all countries and all ages white bas been re- 
garded as the emblem of purity, See WHITSUNDAY. 
Isaiah savs, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool” (i, 15). See the monographs cited 
by Volbeding, /ndex Programmatum, p.124. See CoLon. 


WHITE or an Ece is the rendering adopted in the 
A. V. at Job vi, 6 for the Heb. mycin “s9, rir chal- 
lamuth (Sept. iv pnpacw revdiç [v. t. xaivoĩc], Vulg. 
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| quod gustatum offert mortem). Most interpreters derive 


the Hebrew word from O20, chaldm, to dream, and, 
guided by the context, explain it to denote somnolency, 
futuity (comp. Eccles. v, 2, 9), and so tasipidity (comp. 
pwpd¢ in Dioscorides, spoken of tasteless roots). The 
Syriac renders it by chalamta, which signifies portulac- 
ca or puraluin, an herb formerly eaten as a salad, but 
proverbial for its insipidity (“portulacca stultior,” in 
Meidan. Proverb. No. 344, p. 219, ed. Schultens). The 
phrase will thus mean pursluin-broth, i. e. silly dis- 
course. See Mattows, The rabbins, following the 
Targums, regard it as i. q. Cbald. qredn, the coagulum 
of an egg or curd; ‘and so explain the phrase, as the 
A. V., to mean the slime or while of ar egg, put as an 
emblem of insipidity. This in itself is not ill; but the 
other seems more consonant with Oriental usage. See 
Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 480. 


White (or Whyte), Jolin (1), D.D., an English 
prelate, was born at Farnham, in Surrey, in 1511. He was 
educated at Winchester School and at New College, Ox- 
ford, of which he became perpetual fellow in 1527 ; soon 
after made warden of Winchester College; became rec- 
tor of Cheyton in 1551; was imprisoned in the Tower 
for some months during the preceding year for his sup- 

correspondence with persons abruad who were op- 
posed to Edward VI; was made bishop of Lincoln by 
queen Mary in 1554; translated to the see of Winches- 
ter in 1557; deprived, on the accession of queen Eliza- 
beth, on account of his opposition to Protestantism ; and 
imprisoned for a short time in the Tower in 1559 for his 
public attacks upon the queen. He died at South Waro- 
borough, Jan. 11, 1560, and was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral, He was the author of certain Latin poems, 
and some of his sermons and orations have been pub- 
lished. 


White, John (2), D.D., an English clergyman of 
the latter part of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th 
century, was vicar of Eccles, and subsequentiv chap- 
lain in ordinary to James I. He died in 1615. He pub- 


See Mansi, Concil. vi, 491; Wilkins, lished The Way to the True Church, and other worka 


See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 3. v. 


White, John (3), a Puritan divine, known as the 
Patriarch of Dorchester, was born at Stanton, St. John, 
Oxfordshire, England, in December, 1574. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester School and New College, Oxford, of 
which he became perpetual fellow in 1595; here he grad- 
uated, took holy orders, and became a frequent preacher 
at Oxford; became rector of Trinity Church, Dorchester, 
in 1606; was one of the projectors of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1624; had his house plundered and his 
library carried away by the soldiers of Prince Rupert; 
escaped to London, and was made minister of the Savoy; 
was appvinted one of the learned divines to assist in a 
committee of religion selected by the House of Lords in 
1640; became a member of the Westminster Assembly in 
1643; was chosen rector of Lambeth in 1645; and after- 
wards returned to Dorchester, where he died, July 21, 
1648. He published, The Planter's Plea ; or, The Grounds 
of Plantations Exumined, and the Usuul Objections An- 
swered (1630) :—A Way to the Tree of Life Discovered, 
etc, (1647) :—Commentury on the First Three Chapters 
of Genesis (1656). 

White, Nicholas, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Middletown, Vt, June 8, 1786. He received 
a careful religious training; experienced religion in 
1810; joined the New York Conference in 1813; and 
from that date to 1854, when he superannuated, he led 
an active, successful itinerant life. In 1854 he retired 
to Brooklyn, where he resided until his death, Feb. 14, 
1861. Mr. White was earnest and fervent as a speaker, 
greatly beloved as a pastor, devoted and affectionate as 
a husband and father. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1861, p. 76. 


White (Whyte, or Vitus), Richard, an English 








WHITE BRETHREN 


historian, antiquary, and afterwards Catholic priest, was 
born at Basingstoke, Hampshire. He was educated at 
Winchester School; admitted fellow of New College, 
Oxford, in 1557 ; lost his fellowship on account of his at- 
tachment to Romauism in 1564; became regius profess- 
or of civil and canon law at Douay, in which relation 
he remained nearly twenty years; was appointed by 
that university the chancellor, or rector magnificus ; was 
created count palatine by the emperor; after the loss of 
his secoyd wife, was ordained priest and made a canon 
of St. Peter's Church in Douay. He died in 1612, and 
was buried in St. James’s Church. Among his publica- 
tions were, Elia Lelia Crispis; Epitaphium Antiquum 
quod in Agro Bononiensi adhuc Videtur, ete. (1618) :— 
Orationes Quinque (1596) :—Nota@ ad Leges Decemviro- 
rum in Duodecim Tabulis (1597) :—and Historie Bri- 
tannice Insule ab Origine Mundi ad Annum Domini Oc- 
tingentesimum (1602). 

White Brethren, a body of enthusiasts who ap- 
peared in Italy about the beyinning of the 15th cen- 
tury, and were 60 called from being all clad in white 
linen robes reaching to their feet, with hoods of the 
same material that left only their eves exposed. They 
were first collected together by a priest, whose name is 
unknown, among the villages on the southern side of 
the Alpa He led them down, a large multitude, into 
the Italian plains under the pretence that he was the 
prophet Elias. Bearing a cross at their head, he bade 
them follow him ia a crusade against the Turks for the 
purpose of regaining the Holy Land; and so great was 
his influence that not only the peasantry, but some 
priests and even cardinals, are said to have enrolled 
themselves among his army of “ penitenta.” They ad- 
vanced in troops of ten, twenty, and forty thousand, 
marching from city to city, singing hymns and utter- 
ing loud prayers; and wherever they went multitudes 
were ready to give them alms and join in their pilgrim- 
age. They were met at Viterbo by a body of papal 
troope, which had been ordered to march against them 
by Boniface IX under the impression that their leader 
intended to dethrone him and seize upon the papal do- 
minions. The pilgrims were dispersed by the troops, 
and their leader taken captive to Rome and burned as 
a heretic, about the year 1403. Their history is very 
similar in many respects to that of the Apostolicals, led 
by Segarelli and Dolcino a century earlier; hence some 
have supposed that both uprisings were by the same 
sect. See APOSTOLICI. 


Whitefield, James, D.D., a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born in Liverpool, England, Nov. 8, 1770. 
Having received a good education, he engaged for some 
time in mercantile pursuits, but abandoned this work for 
the study of divinity, which he prosecuted under Dr. 
Ambroise Maréchal He was ordained a priest in 1809, 
settled in Baltimore, Md, in 1817 as minister of St. Pe- 
ter's Church, and succeeded Dr. Maréchal as archbishop 
of Baltimore May 25, 1828. He died at Baltimore, Oct. 
19, 1834. 

Whitefield, J. G., D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, was born in Virginia, Sept. 10, 
1810. He was converted when seventeen vears of age; 
in August, 1829, was licensed to preach, and in the fol- 
lowing September went to his first appointment. For 
nearly fifty years he was a faithful minister of the 
Gospel. He was elected to the General Conferences 
of 1842, ’46, '50, 64, '58, 62, '66, and also of 1870, of 
which he was president. He was a member of the 
conventions of 1867 and 1877, when the diseevered 
Church was reunited. In 1874 he became a member 
of the North Carolina Conference, and represented that 
body in the union convention held in Baltimore in 
May, 1877. He died Aug. 28,1879. See Founders of 
the M. P. Church, p. 378. 


White Garments were worn by the clergy as early 
ae the 4th century, and the use has been continued to 
the present time in the ritualistic churches. White 
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garments were also worn by persons newly baptized. In 


the Latin Church this vesture came immediately before 
but in the Greek Church immediately 
This ceremony was to represent the having 
put off the old man with his deeds, and having put on 
the new man Christ Jesus. Those who wore the gar- 
ments were called, in the Greek, Aevyetovovvrec, and 
in the Latin, grez Christi candidus et niveus (the white 
flock of Christ). ‘The garments were delivered to them 
with the fullowing solemn charge: “ Receive the white 
and immaculate garment, which thou mayest bring 
forth without spot befure the tribunal of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that thou mayest have eternal life. Amen.” 
These garments were commonly worn eight days, and 
then laid up in the church. The Sunday after Easter 
is mentioned as the day appointed for this purpose, 
That was the conclusion of the Paschal festival, and 
then the neophytes changed their habit; whence that 
day is thought to have the name of Dominica in Albis ; 
and Whitsunday (q. v.) is said to be so called from this 
custom of wearing white robes after baptism. ‘These 
being laid aside, were carefully preserved in the vestries 
of the church as an evidence agaiust men if they after- 
wards violated the baptismal covenant. See Bingham, 
Christ, Antig. bk. xiii, ch. viii; bk. xii, ch. iv; and bk. 
xx, ch. vi. 

Whitehead, David, an eminent English divine 


of the 16th century, was born at Tuderley, in Hamp- 
shire. He was educated at. Oxford; became chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn; retired to Frankfort, in Germany, dur- 
ing the reign of queen Mary, and there became pastor 


to the English congregation; returned to England on 
the accession of queen Elizabeth, and was one of the 


committee appointed to review king Edward’s liturgy; 


was selected as one of the public disputants against the 
popish bishops in 1559; and declined the archbishopric 
of Canterbury and the mastership of the Savoy. He 
died in 1571. The only published works left by him 
are Lectures and Homilies on St. Paul's Epistles, and 
several of his discourses in Brief Discourse of the 
Troubles Begun at Frankfort (1575). Wood speaks of 
him as “a great light of learning and a most heavenly 
professor of divinity.” See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Whitehead, George, an eminent public preacher 
of the Quakers, was born at Sunbigg, in the parish of 
Orton, Westmoreland, England, about 1636. He was edu- 
cated at the free school of Blencoe, in Cumberland; taught 
school for a time; began to travel as a Quaker preacher 
before he was eighteen years old ; was several times im- 
prisoned, and sometimes whipped for his preaching; ap- 
peared at the bar of the House of Commons in defence 
of his sect; was very active in behalf of Dissenters, and 
exercised considerable influence with Charles II. He 
died in March, 1722. Among his numerous publications 
the following may be mentioned: Nature of Christian- 
ily in the True Light Asserted (1671) :—The Christian 
Quoker, etc. (1824, 2 pts.), in which he was assisted by 
William Penn: — Enthusiasm ubove Atheism (1674) :— 
The Way of Life and Perfection Livingly Demonstrated 
(1676) :—An Antidote against the Venom of a Snake in 
the Grass (1697) :—Christian Progress of George White- 
head, in Four Parts, with a Supplement, being Memoirs 
of his Life (1725). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Smith, Cutalogue of Friends’ Books, ii, 884-908. 


Whitehead, John, M.D., a biographer of Wesley, 
was born in 1740. He studied medicine, and became 
physician to the old Bethlehem Hospital, Moorfields, 
London. From 1764 to 1769 he travelled as a Methodist 
preacher, returning again to his professional duties, He 
was a Quaker for some years, but afterwards returned to 
the Methodists. He was chief physician to John and 
Charles Wesley during their last illnesses, At the re- 
quest of the executors of John Wesley and the trustees 
of City Road Chapel, he preached the funeral sermon of 
Wesley to an audience “still and silent as night,” to use 
Crowther's words, March 9, 1791. This sermon was pub- 
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shed, went through several editions, and realized to the | which no one but the recipient could read. The refer- 
Book-room a profit of £200. With Coke and Moore, | ence is undoubtedly to Hebrew sources. Christians are 


Wesley appointed him literary executor. 


his two brethren cuncerning the papers of Wesley, the 
furmer refusing to give them up for examination and a 
possible cremation. For this be was expelled from mem- 
bership and from his office as local preacher. White- 
head, having the advantage of the poasession of Wes- 
ley's papers, at once wrote a plain and valuable account 
of the Lices of John and Churles Wesley, the first vol- 
ume of which was issued in 1793. In the meantime, 
however (1792), Coke and Henry Moore published a 
hastily prepared /.i/e, heavy editions of which were at 
once sold, thus supplanting to a large extent the more 
authoritative biography by the layman. In 1797, White- 
head restored the papers to his co-executors, and was 
reinstated in his position in the Church. Having served 
as physician to the Methodists for many years, he died 
in London, March 18, 1804. 

Dr. Whitehead published the following : Essay on 
Liberty and Necessity (1775, 12mo), in which Mr. Wes- 
ley's Thoughts on Necessity are examined and defended: 
— Materialism Philosophically Examined, or the Imma- 
teriulity of the Soul Asserted und Proved on Philosoph- 
scul Principles, in an Answer to Dr. Priestley's Disquisi- 
tions on Matter and Spirit (Lond. 1778, 78 pp.) :—a Dis- 
course (ibid. 1791, 8vo) delivered at the New Chapel, 
City Road, March 9, 1791, at the funeral of Rev. John 
Wesley : —A True Narrative of the Origin and Progress 
of the “Difference concerning the Publication of the Life 
of Rev. John Wesley (1792, 8v0) :—a Defence (eod. 8vo) 
of the same: —a Life of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. 
(Lond. 1793-96, 2 vols, 8vo; reprinted in Dublin in 
1806, with an Appendix by the Irish editor, and White- 
head's Sermon on Wesley; in Boston, Mass., with Pref- 
ace by Juhn McLeish, 18H, 8vo; in Auburn and 
Rochester, N. Y., 1854, 8vo), collected from his private 
papers and printed works, to which is prefixed sume ac- 
count of his ancestors and relations, with the /ife of 
Rec. C. Wesley, M.A., collected from his private journal 
and never before published. See Stevenson, //ist. of 
City Road Chapel, p. 87, 877; Crowther, Delin, of Meth- 
odism (1815, 2d ed.), p. 105; Wesley, Works (Lond. 3d 
ed.), iv, 295, 351; xiii, 15; Tyerman, Life of John Wes- 
ley (see Index, vol. iii). For the dispute about Wesley's 
papers, see Myles, Chron. List. of Meth, Ann, 1792, 
Smith, /fist, of W esley and Methodism (see Index, iii, 
723); Advertisement in Whitehead’s Life of W 
and Lye of Henry Moore (1791). 


Whitelamb, Jonx, one of the Oxford Method- 
ists, was born in 1707, near Wroot, Lincolnshire. He 
was educated in the charity-school of that place, and 
while residing with Samuel Wesley at Epworth, was 
prepared for Linculn College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated about 1781. In 1733 he became S. Wesley's cu- 
rate, and afterwards married his daughter. In 1784 
he was promoted to the rectory of Wrvot, a position 
which he retained until his death, in July, 1769. In 
1742 John Wesley preached once in his pulpit, and 
friendly but not intimate relations existed between him 
and Whitelamb ever afterwards. See Tyerman, Or- 
Jord Methodists, p. 374 8q. 


White Stone (Vijgoc Aevei, a white pebble), re- 


j 


A long and | called kings and priests unto God (Rev. i, 6; v, 10: xx, 
unfortunate dispute ensued between Whitehead and | 6; 1 Pet. ii, 5). 


On the front of the mitre or turban 
worn by the Hebrew high-priest was a plate of gold 
_ with the inscription “Sacred to Jehovab” (Exod. xxviii, 
86). The name Jehovah was the incommunicable and 
secret name, which could be pronounced only by the 
high-priest, and was known, as the Jews say, only to 
him. Victors in the Christian struggle are to be ex- 
alted to the dignity of high-priests and kings. Instead 
of a plate of gold in their mitre they have a white stone, 
a pellucid or resplendent gem, with an inscription equiv- 
alent to “Sacred to Jehovah” (Rev. i, 4), a new name, 
doubtless some name of the Saviour, perhapa, “ Sacred 
to the Logos or Word,” that is, the incarnate Jehovah 
(John i, 1; xix, 13). The whole probably symbolizes 
the assurance of the faithful by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. This is the pellucid gem, the seal of the 
living God, having the inscription of divine acceptance 


which no one can read but he who possesses it. See 
SRAL; STONK. 
Whitford (Whytford, or Whytforde), Rich- 


ard, an English monk of the 16th century, was edu- 
cated at Oxford; subsequently joined the Order of 
St. Bridget in the monastery called Sion, near Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, and styled himself “The Wretche of 
Sy on;” afterwards became domestic chaplain to Will- 
iam Mountjoy. He was the author of several works, 
among which we note, The Fruyte of Redempcyon (1514): 
—A Boke Called the Pype or Towne of the Life of Per- 
Section (1532) :—and Dyvers Instrucyons and Teackynges 
very Necessarye for the Helthe of Mannes Soule, etc. 
(1541). 

Whitford, Walter, D.D., a Scotch prelate, was 
first minister at Monkland and sub-dean of Glasgow, 
then rector of Moffat. In 1634 he was consecrated 
bishop of Brechin, in which see he remained until de- 
prived by the assembly in 1688, after which he fled to 
England, where he died in 1643. See Keith, Scottish 
Bishops, p. 167. 

Whitney, Josian, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Plainfield, Conn., Aug. 11, 1731. He 
graduated at Yale College iu 1752, and was ordained at 
Brooklyn, Conn., in 1756, which charge he retained for 
sixty-eight years, until his death, Sept. 13, 1824, though 
two colleagues successively settled with him. To ex- 
treme oli age Dr. Whitney’s mental faculties remained 
almost as keen as ever; he was social, witty, and yet 
had the dignity of a Christian old age. In theology 
Dr. Whitney was a moderate Calvinist. He published 
seven sermons. See Cung. Quarterly, 1859, p. 351. 


Whitsunday, a festival of the Christian Charch 
commemorative of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles, as “they were all assembled together with 
one accord in one place,” on the day of Pentecost (q. v.) 
from which fact the name Pentecust is sometimes used 
instead of Whitsunday. Blunt says (Dict. of Doct. and 
Hist. Theol.), “‘The etymology of the term bas been 
strangely confused. It has been derived («) from White 
Sunday, in supposed allusion to the white garments of 
the neophvtes, as Whitsuntide was one of the two chief 


| seasons for baptism ; and (b) from Wytsonday, i.e. Wit, 


or Wisdom, Sunday, in reference to the outpouring of 


ferred to as given to the Christian conqueror (Rev. ii, | wisdom upon the apostles But tbe real White Sun- 
17), is supposed by many to refer to the usage among | day is the octave of Easter, or /umiawa in albis, and 


the (irecks of absolving those that were tried on the 
ground of any accusation, by the use of white balls or 
stones, and condemning by Wack ones. The balls were 
thrown together into an urn, whence they were drawn 
and counted, But the white stone is given to the victor 
himself. Hence others think reference is made to the 
teascra given to the victor at the Olympic games, on 
which was inscribed the reward to be received from his 
Native city, the value of his prize. But in these cases 


both of these derivations must be abandoned when the 
proper use of the title is considered. It is not Whit 
Sunday, but Whitsun Day, as Easter is Easter Dav ; and 
the week is Whitsun Week, not Whit Week; and the 
season Whitsuntide, not Whittide. In Yorkshire, and 
doubtless also in other parts of England, the feast is 
commonly called Whissun Day, the accent being strong- 
ly thrown on the first syllable; and the two days follow- 
ing, Whissan Monday and Whissun Tuesday. The 


the white stone is wanting, and the mystic inscriptiod | name is thus derived, as Dr. Neale shows ( Lesage on 


WHITSUNDAY 


Liturgiology, etc.), directly from’ Pentecost, passing, by 
various corruptions, Pingsten, Whingsten, into the Ger- 
man Pfingsten and the English Whitsun. ‘The Germans 
have also their Pfingsten- Woche, in exact correspondence 
to our Whitsun Week.” 

- Still other derivations of the term are given, Hamon 
L'Estrange thinking it is derived from the French hut, 
or eight; because there are eight Sundays between 
Easter and Pentecost. “Wheatley publishes a letter 
of the famous Gerard Langbain, written on Whitsun- 
eve, 1650, in reply to a friend who had asked of him the 
origin of the name, in which it is attempted to be shown 
that the festival was so called from a custom among our 
ancestors upon this day to give all the milk of their 
ewes and kine to the poor for the love of God, in order 
to qualify themselves to receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; which milk being then (as it is still in some 
countries) called whife-meat, therefore the day from that 
custom took its name.” It is also suggested that all 
persons were required to pav their tithe of young be- 
fore that day or be liable to the wife, or mulct. 

Anciently the whole period of fifty davs between 
Easter and Whitsuntide was a sort of festival, and each 
was observed as a day of joy. We are told that Chris- 
tians had solemn worship every day, and paid the same 
respect to these as they did to the Lord’s day. All 
fasting was forbidden, and no one prayed kneeling, the 
standing posture being considered more in accordance 
with the jovous spirit of the season, which was the 
commemoration of our Saviour's resurrection and as- 
cension. At these services the Acts of the Apostles 
were read, because they contained a history appropri- 
ate to the season; alms were freely distributed; slaves 
were liberated; places of worship were decorated with 
evergreens; and baptisms were frequently solemnized. 
At first all persons were baptized as opportunity served; 
but when the discipline of the Church began to be set- 
tled, baptism was confined, except in urgent cases, to 
Easter and Whitsuntide, including the tifty days’ in- 
terval. 

In countries where Romanism has prevailed, the 
greatest absurdities have been practiced on this day; 
fire has been thrown down from elevated places, to rep- 
resent the cloven tongues of fire; flowers of various 
hues scattered abroad, in token of the various tongues 
and gifts of the Spirit; and doves let loose to flutter 
about the church as an emblem of the Spirit’s presence. 
The following instances are cited from Walcott’s Sacred 
Archeology (p. 612-613): “At Lichfield, 1197, ‘on 
Pentecost and the three days ensuing, while the se- 
quence was sung, clouds were by custom scattered.’ A 
circular opening still exists in the centre of the vault of 
Norwich, and there are similar apertures at Exeter, 
Through it, on Whitsunday, a man, habited as an an- 
gel, was let down to cense the rood. At St. Paul's a 
white dove was let to fly out of it, and a long censer, 
reaching almost to the tloor, was swung from the west 
door to the choir steps, ‘breathing out over the whole 
church and company a most pleasant perfume.’ At 
Dunkirk, in 1662, the ceremonial was always performed 
during the chanting of the Veni Creator, as in Spain. 
Balsamon alludes to the loosing of the dove in the East, 
At Orleans, on Whitsunday, during the singing of the 
prose, birds, lighted tow and resin, wildfire, and flow- 
ers were thrown into the cathedral. At St. Julien’s, 
Caen, until the end of the 16th century, seven kinds of 
flowers were showered down. In Sweden churches are 
on this festival still decorated with the wind flower and 
Pentecost lily—the daffodil. ... In most cathedrals the 
country folk came in procession on this day, and Sir 
Thomas More mourns over the unwomanly songs of the 
women who followed the cross; their offerings then 
made were called Whitsun-farthings or Pentecostals, 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Whitsun-week 
the famous Whitsun plays of Chester were acted from 
the 14th century until 1594 on Whitsun-Wednesday, 
‘Whitsonday, the making of the Creed,’ being per- 
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formed, Tilts and tourneys amused knights and fair 
dames; the morris-dancers delighted the common folks; 
and in many a rural parish the church ale, a sort of pa- 
rochial picnic, was kept in an arbor, called Rubin Hood's 
Bower, followed by dancing, bowls, and archery. ... 
Whitsunday was also called the Easter of Roses, 


Whitsun-farthings. See PENTECOSTALS. 


Whosoever Psalm, a local term current in parts 
of England for the Athanasian Creed (q. v.). 


Wicelius. See WITZEL. 


Wichern, Jonaxx Hernricn, father of the Inner 
Mission in Germany, and one of the foremost Christian 
philanthropists of the century, was born at Hamburg, 
April 21, 1808. He studied theology at Göttingen and 
Berlin, and reached the degree of “candidate.” On 
his return home, encouraged by his pious mother, he 
started a Sunday-schoo! for the poorest and most wicked 
children in the city, and ultimately had five hundred 
children under his care. It was this school which gave 
him the idea of the institution which he opened on 
Noy. 1, 1883, at Horn, a suburb of Hamburg. He called 
it the “Rauhe Haus” (q. v.). In 1845 Wichern sent 
out his Fliegende Blatter aus dem Rauhen Jlaus, now 
the organ of the Inner Mission, in which he urged the 
duty of laying to heart the misery of our fellow-mor- 
tals, and at the same time told the story of his own 
institutions. In 1848, at the Church diet held at Wit- 
tenberg, Wichern presented with such extraordinary 
eloquence the claims of the sick, the suffering, and 
sinful, who were their countrymen, that from that hour 
a new movement on their behalf was begun. This 
was the so-called “Inner Mission” (q. v.), the very 
name of which is due to Wichern. Under Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV, Wichern found favor in court circles, and 
exerted great influence upon the aristocracy. In ac- 
knowledgment of the great services rendered to the 
cause of the Church, the University of Halle honored 
Wichern, in 1851, with the doctorate of theology, while 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV made him a member of the su- 
preme consistory of Berlin. In his official capacity, 
Wichern was enabled to provide regular religious ser- 
vices in the prisons. In 1858 he founded the “ Evan- 
gelische Johannisstift” in Berlin, a similar institution 
to the Rauhe Haus, and organized the Prussian mili- 
tary diaconate. In 1872 he had a stroke of paralysis, 
from which he never recovered, and died at Hamburg, 
April 7, 1881. See Oldenberg, Johunn Hetnrich Wichern, 
sein Leben und Wirken (Hamburg, 1884), vol.i; Krum- 
macher, J. H. Wichern, etn Lebenshild aus der Gegenwart 
(Gotha, 1882); Monatsschrift fiir tnnere Mission (ed- 
ited by Schäfer, Gaiterslohe, 1881), i, 380 sq.; Zöckler, 
Handbuch der theol. Wissenschaften (2d ed. Nördlingen, 
1885), iv, 450 sq.; Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.; 
Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 

Wideburg, Christoph Tobias, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, who died at Helmstadt, Dec. 
5, 1717, is the author of, De Inspiratione Divina : —De 
Peccato in Spiritum Sanctum : —De Persona Christi :— 
De Unione Personali Duarum Naturarum in Christo: 
— De Perfectione Hominis Renati :— De Ministerio Ec- 
clesiastico :—De Ministris Ecclesia :—De Obscuratione 
Solis in Passione Dominica ex Matt. zzvii, 51,etc. See 
Jocher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Wideburg, Heinrich, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Gosslar, Feb. 1, 1641. He stud- 
ied at Helmstadt, was made doctor of theology in 1693, 
and died May 4, 1696. He wrote, Systema Theologia 
Positive :— De Recta Dubitandi Ratione:—De Opera- 
tionibus Dei:—De Iis, gue in Arca Faderis Fuerunt 
Sercvata:—De Scripturarum Sacrarum Divina Inspi- 
ratione, etc. See Pipping, Memoria Theologorum ; 
Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Widow (MYR, xnpa). The benevolent influ- 
ence of the Bible is in nothing more apparent than in 
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the superior treatment which woman has experienced 
among those nations where it has prevailed; especially 
in that most forlorn and helpless class of females who 
have been deprived of the support and protection of a 
husband. Among pagans, on the contrary, and con- 
spicuously in Oriental lands, the condition of widows 
is most deplorable. They are generally regarded with 
suspicion and contempt, and, in many countries, with 
positive abhorrence, as if the cause of their husbands’ 
death. In India this oppression seems to have reached 
its culmination of misery; and the atrocious custom of 
widow-burning or suffee (q. v.), was for ages the dvom 
of this unfortunate class. See Woman, 

I. Widows among the Hebrews.— Besides the general 
law against their hard treatment (Exod. xxii, 22-24), 
there was special legislation respecting them. 

1. Their rights should always be respected (Deut. x, 
18; xxvii, 19); nor should their clothing or cattle be 
pledged (xxiv, 17), nor their children be sold for debt 
(2 Kings iv, 1; Job xxiv, 9). According to Maimo- 
nides ( Sunedr. 21,6) their cases must be tried next 
after those of orphans. 

2. They must be invited to the feasts accompanying 
sacrifices and tithe-offerings ( Deut. xiv, 29; xvi, 11- 
14; xxvi, 12 sq.). Childless priest-widows living in 
their fathers’ houses had a right to the priests’ meat 
(Lev. xxii, 13). In later times it was the custom that 
the rich sent them wine for the passover meal; in the 
time of the Maccabees widows were also allowed to de- 
posit their property in the temple treasury (2 Macc. iii, 
10). 

8. Gleanings were left for them (Dent. xxiv, 19-21), 
and they shared in the battle spoils (2 Macc. viii, 28- 
80). Their remarriage was contemplated (Lev. xxi, 14, 
but the high-priest was forbidden to marry one), and 
only on the childless widow did the Levirate law oper- 
ate (Deut. xxv, 5; see Lxvirnate). ‘The later Judaism 
greatly facilitated the remarriage of widows (Jebamoth, 
Xv, | 8q., 4 8q.; Xvi, 49q.), but this was to be done not leas 
than ninety days after the husband’s demise. According 
to Kethuboth, xii,2 oq.; Gittin, iv, 8, if the widow remained 
in her husband’s house the heirs had to provide her 
with the necessary rooms and means for her support; 
but if she went to her father’s home she forfeited her 
right to support more than was absolutely necessary, 
and neither she nor the heirs could lay claim to her 
dowry until the expiration of twenty-tive years, pro- 
vided she could prove by oath that she bad not vet 
received anything of it. In order to get subsistence, 
widows were allowed to sell the property of their 
husbands, both real and personal ( Kethubuth, viii, 8; 
ix, 9; Maim. /ehuth, xvi, 7 8q.). In case a man left 
two widows, the first wife had prior claims (ibid. Cony. 
xvii, 1). Betrothed women whose prospective hus- 
bands died were considered as widows, and such a one 
the high-priest was also forbidden to marry. In apite 
of these Jaws and regulations, complaints of the unjust 
treatment of the widows in Israel were heard at differ- 
ent times (Isa. i, 17,23; x, 2; Jer.vii,6; xxii,8; Ezek. 
xxii, 7; Mal, iii, 3), and even in the New Test. period 
(Matt. xxiii, 14), 

See Sellen, De Suce. ad Leg. Ebr. in bona Defunct. ; 
Mendelsohn, Ris. Gesetze, iv; Gana, Erbrecht, i, 152 8q.; 
Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 881 aq., 860 sq.; Fron- 
müller, Je Vidua Hebrea (Wittenberg, 1714); Dasso- 
vius, Vidua Hebrea, in Ugolino’s Thesaurus, xxx, 1025 
8q.; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Lichtenberger, Eney- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B, P.) 

Il. Widutcs among Christians.—1. In the early Church 
abundant and careful provision was made for them by 
special ministration appointed under the apostles them- 
selves (Acts vi, 1-6); and Paul gives particular direc- 
tions concerning them (1 Tim. v, 3-16) in terms which 
have been understood Ly some commentators as ranking 
them in a special clase of Church officials, but which 
rather seem to indicate their general maintenance at 
the expense of the body of believers, after a careful 
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discrimination, such as the nature of the times then 
dictated. The writers who immediately succeeded the 
apostles often refer to the duty and practice of caring 
for the poor widows of the Church (Hermas, Mand. viii, 
10; Sim. i, 8; v, 8; Ignatius, Ad Smyrn. vi; Ad Poly- 
carp. iv; Polycarp, Ad Philip. iv, etc.). In still la- 
ter times the Apostolical Constitutions and other au- 
thorities speak of a distinct order by this name (rò 
xnpucoy), bat these appear to have held an eleemosy- 
nary office, rather than to have heen themselves benefi- 
ciaries. See Deaconess. They eventually took vows 
like nuns, and, in fact, devoted themselves to a convent- 
ual, or, at least, continent and actively benevolent life. 
See Smith, Dict. of Christ. Antig. a. v. At the same 
time this body formed a convenient refuge for the desti- 
tute widows of those days, and in the Roman Catholic 
Church nunneries have largely been recruited from the 
ranks of bereaved or disappointed women. But, aside 
from this, Christian churches have in all ages exerted 
themselves with a praiseworthy diligence and liberality 
to furnish shelter and maintenance for believing widows 
whose relatives have been found unable or unwilling to 
provide for them. In more recent times special retreats, 
called “Old Ladies’ Homes,” have been established, 
where, for a moderate charge or entirely gratuitously, 
indigent widows are comfortably and pleasantly taken 
care of, without compelling them to become objects of 
public charity. See Pook. 


Wiedenfeld, Karu WILAELM, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, burn at Hittnshoven, Prussia, April 
6, 180], was in 1824 pastor at Griifrath, and died 
in 1856, doctor of theology. He published, Jeremi's 
Klugelieder, neu übersetzt und erläutert (Elberfeld, 1830): 
—Krittk des Stmonismus (Barmen, 1882) :— De Homine 
Sacre Scripture Interprete (Leipsic, 1835) :— Ueber die 
Ehescheidung unter den Evangelischen (1837) :— Para- 
beln Jesu für Kinder (1844):—Christlicher Hawsschats 
(1847) :—Geistlicher Ruthgeber (1848), etc. See Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. a v. (B. P.) 

Wieseler, Kart Groro, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Altenzelle, Hanover, Feb. 28, 
1818. He studied at Göttingen, and commenced his 
academical career there in 1839. In 1851 he was called 
as professor to Kiel, in 1863 to Greifswalde, was made 
member of consistory in 1870, and died March 11, 1883, 
doctor of theology. He published, De Christiano Ca- 
pitis Pane (Gottingen, 1885):—Num Marc. zri, 9-20 
et Joh, xxi Genuini Sint, etc. (1889) :— Die 70 Wochern des 
Propheten Daniel erortert, etc. (cod.) :— Chronologische 
Synopee (Hamburg, 1848) :— Chronologie des apostolischen 
Zettulters ( Göttingen, 1845) : — Kommentar über der 
Brief an die Galater (1859) :— Untersuchung uber den 
Hebräerbrief (Kiel, 1861) :— Beiträge zur richtigen Wür- 
digung der Evangelien (Gotha, 1869 ) :— Geschichte des 
Bekenntnissstandes der luth: Kirche Pommerns (Stettin, 
1870 ):—Die Nationalität der klemasiatischen Galater 
(Gitterslohe, 1877) :— Die Christenverfolgungen der Cdsa- 
ren (1878 ): — Zur Geschichte der neutestamentlichen 
Schrift und des Urchristenthums (1880) :— Untersuchyn- 
gen zur Geschichte und Religion der alten Germanen in 
A sien und Europa (1881), etc. See Plitt-Herzog, Real- 
Encykdop. s. v. (B. P.) 

Wieser, Jouannes, a Jesuit and professor in the 
university at Innsbruck, who died in 1885 at Botzen, is 
the author of, Die Bedeutung der Herz-Jesu-Anduckt 
und des Gebetsapostolates fiir unsere Zeit (lunsbruck, 
1869) :— Pauli Apostoli Doctrina de Justificatione ex 
Fide sine Operibus, etc. (Trient, 1878) :— Die Unfehlbar- 
keit des Papstes und die minchener Erwägungen (1870) : 
—Der jesuitische Krankheitsstoff in der Kirche (Inna- 
bruck, 1872) :— Die Dollingerische Dreikirchenidee, etc. 
(Brixen, 1875) :—Der Spiritiemus und das Christenthum 
(Ratisbon, 1881). (B. P.) 

Wife. See MAarriaor; Woman. 


Wigand, Jouanx, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Mansfeld in 1528. He studied at 
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Wittenberg, and was appointed pastor of his native 
city in 1546, superintendent of Magdeburg in 1558, pro- 
fessor of theology at Jena in 1560 (from which position 
he was discharged the next year), superintendent of 
Wismar in 1562, and again professor at Jena in 1569. 
In 1570 he accompanied the duke Johann Wilhelm to 
the diet at Spires, but after the death of the duke, in 
1578, Wigand was expelled from Saxony. At the in- 
stance of Martin Chemnitz he was appointed professor 
at Königsberg, and in 1575 he was made bishop of 
Pomerania. Wigand died at Liebemthl, Prussia, Oct. 
21, 1587. He was an ultra-Lutheran, an ardent cham- 
pion of Flacius (q. v.), and took part with great vehe- 
mence in all controversies of the time, persecuting with 
blind fanaticism any one who differed from him in 
opinions, At last he fell out with his own master, 
with whom he at one time labored for the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran popedom, and wrote against him. 
Wigand’s autobiography is found in Fortgesetzte 
Sammlung von alten und neuen theologischen Sachen 
(Leipsic, 1788), p. 601-620, where a complete list of all 
his writings is also found; comp. also Zeumer, Vite 
Professorum Jenensium, p. 43 8q., Schlüsselburg, Oratio 


Salig, Geschichte der augsburg. Confession, i, 639 sq. ; 
iii, 279 eq.; Arnold, Preussische Kirchengeschichte, p. 
846 sq.; Walch, Hist. und theol. Einleitung in die Re- 


eitigkeiten, i, 57 sq.; iv, 100 sq.; Planck, Ge- | 


schichte des protest. Lehrbegrufs, iv, 195 sq.; Dollinger, 
Reformation, ii,476; Preger, Flacius, i, 82 sq.: ii, 34 sq. ; 
Frank, Geschichte der protest. Theologie, i, 97; Schulte, 
Bettrdge zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Magdeburger 
Centurien (Neisse, 1877); Wegele, Geschichte der deut- 
schen Historiographie (1885), p. 828 sq.; Wagenmann, 
in Plitt-Herzog's Reul-Encyklup.s.v. (B. P.) 


Wigbert, Suini, the first abbot of Fritzlar, was a! 
In 734, when Boniface had be- | 


native of England. 
come bishop of Mayence, he invited Wigbert to come 
to Germany, and take charge of the Fritzlar abbey. 
Under the new abbot the school soon became famous. 
Wigbert died in 747. See Servatus Lupus, Vita S. 
Wigverti, Abbatis Fritzluriensis, in Mabillon, Acta 
Benedict, iii, 671 8q.; Miracula Waigberti, edited by 
Waitz in Pertz, Monumentu /list. German, vi, 227 sq. ; 
Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlunds, i, 593 8q.; 
Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichisquellen in Mittel- 
alter, 4th ed. i, 195; Ebert, Geschichte der Literatur des 
Mittelalters, ii, 206; Hahn, Bontfuz und Lul, p. 141 8q. ; 
Plitt-Herzog, Real-Encyklop. a v.; Lichtenberger, En- 
eyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 
Wighard, an archbishop of Canterbury, was an Eng- 
lishman by birth. He had Leen chaplain to Deusdedit, 
and had been educated in the Church of Canterbury. 
He was appointed to the see of Canterbury and metro- 
politan of all England some time between A.D. 664 and 
668. He immediately went to Rome to be consecrated, 
where he died, soon after his arrival, of the plague. 


See Huok, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 142. | 


Wight, Henry, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was burn at Medfield, Mass., in 1753, and was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College in the class of 1782. His or- 
dination took place at Bristol, R. L, Jau. 5, 1785, in con- 
nection with the dedication of a new house of worship. 
Of this church he continued to be the sole pastor for 
more than thirty years (from 1785 to 1815). On Nov. 
18 of the latter year, the Rev. Joel Mason was ordained 
as his colleague. Dr. Wight was dismissed at his own 
request Nov. 11, 1828. His residence during the re- 
mainder of his life was among his own people in Bristol. 
He died Aug. 12, 1837. His ministry in Bristol was 
a prosperous one, two hundred and thirty-eight persons 
being received into the membership of the Church dur- 
ing his pastorate. See Hurvard General Catalogue, 
p.87; Memorials of R. I. Cong. Ministers. (J. C.S.) 


Wightman, WituiamM May, D.D., LL.D., a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at 


: a : : — bridge 
Funebris de Vita et Obitu J. Wigandi (Frankfort, 1591) ; priest the next year; in 1827 he was appointed secre- 
. tary of the National Society for Promoting the Educa- 


' tion of the Poor, and in the same year became assistant 
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Charleston, S. C., Jan. 8, 1808. He was converted at 
sixteen, graduated from Charleston College in 1827, en- 
tered the South Carolina Conference in 1828, and im- 
mediately sprang into position and popularity. After 
laboring successively on the Pedee, Orangeburg, Sum- 
ter, and Abbeville circuits, and in Charleston and Cam- 
den stations, he was appointed agent for Randolph- 
Macon College in 1834; in 1837 was made professor of 
English literature in that institution; two vears later 
presiding elder of Cokesburg District; in 1840 editor 
of the Southern Christian Adcocate ; in 1854 president 
of Wofford College; in 1859 president of the Southern 
University at Greensboro’, Ala.; and in 1866 bishop, 
an office which he filled with great ability until his 
death in Charleston, Feb. 15, 1882, He was singularly 
effective as a preacher, dignified and successful as an 
administrator, ardent as a friend, and modest and ear- 
nest as a Christian. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 151. 


Wigram, Josxru Corrox, D.D., a bishop of the 
Church of England, was born Dec. 26, 1798, being the 
son of sir Robert Wigram, bart. He graduated at Cam- 
in 1820, and was ordained deacon in 1822, and 


‘minister at St. James's, Westminster; in 1835 he was 
‘appointed rector of East Tisted, Hants; in 1847 was 
| made archdeacon of Winchester, holding that position 
until his appointment as bishop of Rochester, to which 
he was consecrated in 1860; from 1851 until 1860 he 
was rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton. He died sud- 
denly at London, April 6, 1867. His literary remains 
consist of a large number of published sermons. See 
American Quar. Church Rev. July, 1867, p. 846. 


Wigrdr, in Norse mythology, is the name of the 
large plain which serves the Asas and the Einheriars, 
the Muspelheimers, with Hel, Loke, Fenris, and Jérmun- 
gand, as a battle-field. It has au area of 10,000 square 
miles, 


Wike, in the mythology of the Finns and Lapps, is 
a child which the moon with Bil, the daughter of the 
Asas, exalted to heaven, in order that both might be its 
constant companions. Some see in this a reference to 
the different phases of the moon. 


Wikeford, Roserr De, D.C.L., an Irish prelate, 
was born in Essex, and was archdeacon of Winchester. 
For a time he was fellow of Merton College, and was 
advanced to the see of Dublin, Oct. 12, 1375, before the 
close of which vear he was consecrated. In 1377 he 

| was appointed chancellor of Ireland. In 1378 he had 

an exemplification and confirmation of the manor of 
Swords to him and his successora, About 1380 he had 
a grant to the see of all its possessions, In 1382 De 
Wikeford was ordered to attend a conference of the 
| prelates, to be held at Naas. In 1385 he was again 
appointed lord chancellor. In 1390 he visited Eng- 
land, where he died, Aug. 29 of that year. See D’Alton, 
Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 142. 


Wila, in Slavonic mythology, is one of the deities 
worshipped by the Bohemians and Moravians, and was 
ruler of night and death. 


Wilbur, Hervey, D.D., an American minister, 
was born at Wendell], Mass., in 1787. He was pastor of 
his native place from 1817 to 1823; subsequently pre- 
sided over several female seminaries; and died at New- 
buryport in 1852. He was the author of, Discourse on 
the Religious Education of Youth (1814) :— Reference 
Bible (1828) :— Elements of A stronomy (1829) :— Lexicon 
of Useful Knowledge (1830) :—and Reference Testament 
Jor Bible Classes (1831). 

Wilbur, John, an American minister of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, was born at Hopkinton, R. I., in 1774. He 
opposed the introduction into the society of any new 
doctrines or practices. In 1888 he was accused by sev- 
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eral members of the Rhode Island yearly meeting of ' 
publishing statements derogatory to the character of | 


Joseph John Gurney, who was then visiting the United 
States. He was sustained in his course by his own 
monthly meeting, that of South Kingston ; but that 
body having been superseded by the Greenwich meet- 
ing, he was disowned by the latter body, and its action 
confirmed by the higher powers, His supporters in 
various parts of New England united in forming a sep- 
arate yearly mecting, whose members were known as 
“Wilburites.” They maintain the strictest traditions 
of the sect, and claim that Quakers, as a body, are giv- 
ing up their principles Mr. Wilbur died in 1856. He 
was the author of, Narratire and Exposition of the Late 
Proceedings of the New England Yearly Meeting, etc. 
(1845) :—A Few Remarks upon the Controversy between 
Good and Eril in the Society of Friends (1855) :—and 
his Journal and Correspondence have appeared since his 
death (1859). 


Wilburites. See WILBUR, Jory. 


Wilcocks, Josern, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in 1673. He was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford; chosen demy of his college at the same time with 
Boulter and Addison, from which circumstance this was 
called “the golden election ;” became chaplain to the 
English Factory at Lisbon; returned to England, where 
he became chaplain to George I, and preceptor to the 
children of George II; became prebendary of West- 
minster in March, 1720; was made bishop of Glouces- 
ter in 1721; translated to the see of Rochester in 1731, 
and at the same time held the deanery of Westminster: 
and died March 9, 1756. He published some single ser- 
mons. 


Wild, Friedrich Kar], a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, who died at Kirchheim, July 8, 1869, is 
the author of, Der moderne Jesuitismus (Nordlingen, 
1843) :—Gottes Wort und die Kirche (Stuttgart, 1845): 
—Ein Wort gegen den üblichen Gebrauch und die ker- 
kommliche Stellung der A pokryphen in der evangelischen 
Kirche (1854):—Jacob Heilbrunner, Ein IJleld unter 
den Streitern Jesu Christi (Leipsic, 1859). See Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Wild, Johann. See Ferus. 


Wild, Johann Christoph Friedrich, a Prot- 
estant theologian, was born at Plössberg, June 13, 
1803. He studied at Erlangen, was in 1830 preacher 
at Wassertrûdingen, and in 1839 pastor at Schönberg, 
where he labored for twenty-nine yearn, In 1868 he 
was called to Unterschwaningen, in Bavaria, and died 
April 5, 1882. He wrote, I'eber göttliche Strafe tmd 
Strafyerichte (Anspach, 1832) : — Systematische Dar- 


stellung der Unterscheidungslehre der katholischen und 


protestantischen Kirche (Nördlingen, 1842) :— Der Tod 
im Jichte der Offenbarung (Nuremberg, 1847). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1448. (B. P.) 


Wild, Robert, D.D., an English Nonconformist 
divine, poet, and wit, was born at St. Ives. Hunting- 
donshire, in 1609. He was educated at the University 
of Cambridge; received his first degree in divinity at 
Oxford in 1642; was appointed rector at Aynhoe, North- 
amptonshire, in 1646; ejected at the Restoration; and 
died at Oundle in 1679. He was the author of, Tragedy 
of Christopher Love at Tower Hill (1660) :—/ter Boreale 
(eod.):— Poem on the Imprisonment of Mr. Edmund 
Calamy in Newyate (1662 ):— Puems (1668 ) : — Rome 
Rhym'd to Death (1683), being a collection of choice 
poems, in two parts, written by the earl of R.[ochester], 
Dr. Wild, etc.:— The Benefice; a Comedy (1689). In 
1870 appeared Poems by Robert Wild, D.D., one of 
the Ejected Ministers of 1662; with a Historical and 
Biographical Prefuce and Notes, by the Rev. John 
Hunt. 

Wild Ass (X9, péré ; once [Job xxxix, 5] 197, 
aréd; Chald. [Dan, v, 21] 92; ardd; Sept. Svaypog 


? 
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; so the Eastern övoç dyproc, Photius 


[Svo¢ dypoc] x: f i 
Philostr. Apoll. iii, 2; Ælian, Arim. v, 


Cod. xlii, 91; 


52), a species inhabiting the desert (Job xxiv, 5; Isa. 


xxxii; Jer. ii, 2, 4), roaming free (Job xxxix, 5), living 
on herbs (vi, 5; Jer. xiv, 6), which is likewise men- 
tioned in profane authors (Aristot. Anim. vi, 36; Oppian, 
Cyneg. iii, 184 sq.), and is especially made in Scripture 
the symbol of a nomadic life (Gen. xvi, 12). The fol- 
lowing is a close translation of the poetical description 


| of the wild ass given in the book of Job (xxxix, 5-8): 


Who pent forth [the] wild-ase free; 

Yea, the yoke-bands of the onager who opened ? 
Whom I have assigned the desert (as) hie house, 
Even his couching-places (the euil sterile as if) valt. 

Tle will langh at the crowd of the city; 

The hootings of the driver he can aot hear. 

The qnest of the monntains [ie] his feed ; 
Yea, after every green (thing) will he seek. 


From the frequent and familiar allusions to the wild 
ass in Scripture, we may conclucie it was much more 
numerous in the countries adjacc nt to Palestine in for- 
mer times than it is at present. Though well known 
by name, the wild ass is rarely now found west of the 
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Hauran (Bashan); nor do we find it in the Sinaitic wil- 
derness. The species which is found east of Syria is 
the Asinus hemippus, or Syrian wild ass, which differs 


from the Asinus hemione, the wild ass of Central Asia, 


lin sundry slight particulars of osteology and form. 
This species was undoubtedly known to the Jews, and 


is probably the pére of Scripture. The Asinus vulgaris, 
or Onager of the ancients, the original of the tame ass, 
inhabits the Egyptian deserts, and must also have been 
known. If the species were distinguished from the 
Syrian one, it may probably be the ardd of the He- 
brew. Travellers have seen this ass wild in the deserts 
of North Africa, in small troops of four or five. When 
riding in the Sahara, they have detected what they took 
tobe antelopeson a slightly elevated mound of sand; then, 
by their glasses, discovering they had no horns, they 
suspected they were the horses of Bedawin, who 
might be concealed behind them, till they allowed an ap- 
proach sufficiently near to make them out more clearly, 
when, snuffing up the wind, they dashed off at a speed 
which the best of horses could not have approached. 
Tristram saw a wild ass in the oasis of Souf, which 
had been snared when a colt: but though it had been 
kept for three years in continement, it was as untract- 
able as when first caught, biting and kicking furiously 
at every one who approached it, and never enduring a 
saddle on its back. In appearance and color it could 
not have been distinguished from one of the finest 
specimens of the tame asa. The Syrian wild ase (.4 si- 
nus hemippus) in no way differs from the African in 
habits. All the species of wild ass are more or less 
migratory, travelling north and south, according to the 
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season, in large herds. The Asiatic (A sinus hemippus) 
proceed in summer as far north as Armenia, marking 
their course by grazing the herbage very closely on 
their march. In winter they descend as far as the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. In the same manner the 
African species is only in summer seen on the confines 
of Egypt, retiring in winter towards the interior. Their 
habit of congregating at watering-places, and of stand- 
ing on the watch on any rising ground, are both al- 
luded to in Scripture (Psa. civ, 11; Jer. xiv, 6). See. 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 42. See Ass. 





1, 11; Ixxx, 13 [elsewhere “ abundance,” Isa. Ixvi, 11], 
of 3%, ziz, a poetical word for any moving creature of 
the field. Another Heb. term, chayéh (mam, Sept. 
Snpiov, Zwor, np, rerparouc, Krijvoc, ipreróv, Inpia- 
Awroc, Bpwróc; Vulg. fera, animantia, animul), also 
rendered “beast,” “wild beast,” is the feminine of the | 


adjective "M, “living,” used to denote any animal. 





It is, however, very frequently used specially of “ wild | WA 


beast,” when the meaning is often more fully expressed | 
by the addition of the word MTY, has-sadéh (wild | 
beast) “of the field” (Exod. xxiii, 11; Lev. xxvi, 22; 
Deut. vii, 22; Hos. ii, 14; xiii, 8; Jer. xii, 9, etc.). Sim- | 
ilar is the use of the Chaldee XYII, cheycdh (Dan. iv, | 
vii). See Beast. 


WILD BEAST or tHe Desrnr is the rendering of 
the A.V. at Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 14; Jer. 1, 30 [else- 
where “ dwelling in the wilderness,” (Psa. lii, 9; Ixxiv, 
14; Isa. xxiii, 13] of the Heb. word fuund only in this 
sense in the plur. D'Y, éstyim, although the sing. “Y, 
tsi, occurs Numb, xxiv, 24; Isa. xxxiii, 21; Ezek. xxx, 
9; Dan. xi, 30, in the sense of “ship.” It is thought to 
denote some (or perhaps any) species of animal living 
in the desert, such as jackals, ostriches, etc. The an- 
cient versions are inconsistent (Sept. Snpra, ivdaApara; 
Vulg. bestia, dracones). The ‘Targum understands apes, 
Michaelis (Suppl. p. 2086) serpents, Aurivillius (Dissert. 
p. 298) campyres, Saadias and Abulwalid wild bulls, and 
others wild cuts. See Bochart, Hteroz. ii, 211. 


WILD BEAST or rue IsLanps is the rendering of 
the A. V. at Isa. xiii, 22; xxxiv, 14; Jer. 1, 39, of the 
Heb. word which occurs in this sense only in the plur. 
BN, iyim, although it frequently occurs both in the 
sing. and plur. in the sense of “island.” The ancient 
interpreters variously understand cuts (Chald.and Kim- 
chi) and apectres (Sept. dvoxevratpoc); but later writ- 
ers generally agree that the jackal (q. v.) is meant, 
from its habit of howling (Bochart, //ieroz. i, 843). 

Wild Bull is the rendering of the A. V. at Fea. li,| | 
20, of NIM, tô (Sept. cedrAvov; Vulg. oryz), which is 
now generally thought to denote some of the larger 
species of antelope (q. v.), as the same word in a 
slightly longer form, SNM, teô, occurs elsewhere (Deut. 
xiv, 3, A. V.“ wild ox”), where the ancient interpreters 
(Sept. dovE; Vulg. oryr), as well as the context, agree 
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Bull, Rhinoceros, and Antelope. (From the Black Obelisk of Nimrfid.) 
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Oryx. 


in that sense. The particular kind is probably the 


_ oryx, although no exact species may haye been intended. 


Others, however, are inclined to regard the creature in- 
tended as kindred rather with the reém, or “unicorn” of 
our version. It is a singular fact that various animals 
of the ox kind are figured on the monuments as tribute 
to the ancient Assyrians. See BUFFALO. 

Wilderness is in the A. V. the most frequent ren- 
dering of "2°19 (midbdr, ) Epnpoc), which primarily 
denotes a region not regularly tilled or inhabited (Job 
xxxviii, 26; Isa. xxxii, 15; Jer. ii, 2), but used for pas- 
turage (from “29, fo track, referring to the cattle-paths) 
(Jer. ix, 9; Psa. Ixv, 13; Joel ii, 22; Luke xv, 4); 
mostly treeless and dry, but not entirely destitute of 
vegetation or fertility, such as are of frequent occurrence 
in the East (Robinson ii, 656; occasionally cultivated 
in spots, Josephus, Ant. xii, 4,6). Towers were some- 
times erected in them for the protection of flocks (2 
Chron. xxvi, 10; 2 Kings xvii, 9; comp. Isa.i, 8). The 
term is likewise in some instances applied to particular 
barren tracts of hard arid steppes (Isa. xxxv, 6; xli, 18; 
xliii, 20; Lam. iv,3; Mal.i,3) overrun with wild ani- 
mals (see Rosenmiilller, Morgenl. i, 88 sq.) ; although for 
such spots the words mony 227 (Joel ii,3; iv, 19), 
paws, | MSAD (see Credner, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1833, 
iii, 788 sq. ), etc., are usually employed. Fora remarka- 
ble phenomenon of these dry wastes, see MIRAGE. 

Although this kind of region is not. particularly char- 
acteristic of Palestine, yet the term midbár is applied to 
the following localities in it or its immediate vicinity 
[see Desert |: 

1. The Wilderness of Judah, also called Jeshimon (1 
Sam. xxiii, 19; xxvi, 1,3), is a rocky 
district in the eastern part of that 
tribe adjoining the Dead Sea and 
including the town of Engedi (Josh. 
xv, 61; Judg.i, 16). It appears to 
have extended from the vicinity of 
the Kedron, a few miles east of Jeru- 
salem, to the S.W. shore of the Dead 
Sea and to the hills of Judah. The 
convent of Mar Saba (q. v.) is a 
marked feature of one of its wild 
and barren dells. See Jupan, WiL- 
DEKNESS OF. 

On the N.W. border of the wil- 
derness of Judah lay the Wilderness 
of Tekoa (2 Chron. xx, 20; 1 Mace. 
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ix, 33); as in its E. part appears to have lain the Wilder- 
ness of Engedi (1 Sam. xxiv, 2), and in its S. part the Wil- 
derness of Ziph (xxiii, 14 8q.) or Maon (q. v.), other- 
wise called Level (2 Chron. xx, 16). The Wilderness 
of St. John (Matt. iii, 1,8; comp. xi, 7; Luke i, 80) is a 
part of the desert of Judah; although modern tradition 
gives that name to the neighborhood of Ain Karim west 
of Jerusalem. See Joun tHe BAPTIST. 

2. The Wilderness of Beersheba (Gen. xxi, 14) lay 
south of that town on the borders of the desert Et-Tih. 
See BEERSHEBA. 

3. The Wilderness of Jericho (Josh. xvi, 1), between 
that city and the Mount of Olives, or rather Bethany, was 
an extension of the desert of Judah, a rough and stony 
tract full of precipices (see Josephus, A nt. x, 8, 2), which 
contains tne so-called khan of the Samaritans (Luke x, 
80). Its N. E. extremity is the wilderness of Quaranta- 
na (q. v.), and its N, W. extremity the wilderness of 
Beth-aren (Josh. xviii, 12). 

4. The Wilderness of Gibeon,in the vicinity of that 
city, north of Jerusalem (2 Sam. ii, 24). 

5. The Wilderness of Reuben (Deut. iv, 43), denotes 
the barren tract in the neighborhood of Bezer, on the 
border of the tribe towards the Arabian desert. See 
RevBen. 

6. The Wilderness of Bethsaida (Luke ix, 10), a past- 
ure-ground adjoining that town, apparently extending 
on both sides of the mouth of the Upper Jordan. See 
BETHSAIDA. 

For the Wilderness of Arabia Petrea or of Mt. Si- 
nai, including those of Etham, Paran, Shur, and the 
Arabah, see WILDERNESS OF THE W ANDERINGS, 


WILDERNESS or THE WANDERING Of the Children 
of Israel. This is a convenient popular designation of 
the wide region in which the people were led by the 
divine guidance under Moses, for forty vears, from Egypt 
to Canaan. It was here, amid nature's grandest and 
wildest architecture, wrapped in nature’s profoundest 
silence and solitude, far removed from the din and dis- 
traction of the world of life and action, that the people 
of Israel met with their God, and witnessed manifesta- 
tions of his glory and majesty and power such as mor- 
tals never witnessed befurc, and never can witness again. 
There, as Stanley says, “they were brought into con- 
tact with a desolation which was forcibly contrasted 
with the green valley of the Nile. They were enclosed 
within a sanctuary of temples and pyramids not made 
with hands—the more awful from its total dissimilarity 
to anything which they or their fathers could have re- 
membered in Egvpt or Palestine. They were wrapped 
in a silence which gave full effect to the morning and 
the evening shout with which the encampment rose 
and pitched, and still more to the ‘thunders, and the 
voice exceeding loud’ on the top of Horeb” (Sta.and Pal. 
p. 20). ‘The appropriateness of these natural features 
to the scenes recorded in the sacred narrative cannot 
safely be overlooked by the modern critic and commen- 
tator. They tend to demonstrate the perfect consisten- 
cy of Bible history in its minutest detaila In our 
treatment of it here we give in detail its geographical 
character and productions, See Exopt, 

I. General Configuration and Features. —1. Principal 
Divisions, —The country embraced in the ‘ Wilderness 
of Wandering” extended from the borders of eel and 
the Mediterranean on the weet, to the platean of Arabin 
on the east, How much of the latter it included cannot 
be determined, because the eastern boundary of Edom {a 
indefinite: and even were it minutely defined, it would 
be impossible to ascertain how close to or how far from 
it the Israclites travelled. There can be little doubt that 
their march was never conducted, like that of a modern 
army, in one dense column, It bore a far closer resem- 
blance to the migration of an Arab tribe, whose flocks, 
herda, shepherds, and guarda, with their families, spread 
over the country for many miles. Travellers in this re- 
gion often pass through a moving tribe whose outer ex- 
tremities are twenty miles apart. The sonthern limits 
of the wilderness were marked by the Red Sen and its 
guif#; and the northern by Canaan, Moab, and Bashan. 

This vast tract is divided by the Gulf of Akabah, and 
the deep valley of the Arabah, into two great sections. 
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The western section is triangular in form, the base being 
marked by the Mediterranean coast and the hills of Ju- 
dah, and the apex by Rae Mohammed on the extreme 
sonth, The physical geography of this region is very re- 
marknble, and, as it formed the chief ecene of the wan- 
deringa of the Isrnelites, it mnet be described with some 
mivateness. From the shore of the Mediterranean a creat 
plain extends inland. At firat it is very low, and studded 
with monnds and ridges of drifting sand. It rises grad- 
ually, and the sand gives place to a white, fiuty soll, 
which ecautily covers the limestone strata. As the ele 
vation increases, long reaches of rolling table-land, and 
broad ridges with naked crowns and lony gravelly pest tie 
stretch away far as the eye can see, while shallow, naked 
wadya, and bare, rocky gleus, seam its surface and wind 
nway waterless to the sen. Towards the east the table- 
land becomes still more uneven. The ridges rise higher 
and are more rngced, and the valleys are deeper and wild- 
er. Here, however, nre sume smouth expanses of upland 
plain, and broad beds of wadys,.coated with a light but 
rich ùf}. Springs and wells niso become more frequent, 
and occasioually a etrenmiet may be traced for a mile ar 
two along its tamarisk-fringed At length the pla- 
teau, having attained an altitude of about two thousand 
feet, breaks down abruptly, in a series of i lar ter- 
races, or Wall-like cliffe, to the great valley of the Arabah. 
Such nre the general fentnres of the desert of et-Tih. Its 
name is remarkable. Et-Tth signifies ** The Wandering,” 
and is doubtless derived from the wanderinga of the i 
rmeliies, the tradition of which has been handed down 
tbrongh a period of three thongand yenra, It was at the 
eastern border of the pinatenan, iu the valley of the Arabah 
that the camp was pitched so Jong around the sacred 
fountain of Kadesh: and it was up the wild pasees that 
lead from the Arabah to the table-land that au infatuated 
and rebellions people attempted to force their way, against 
the divine command, into Canaan, when they were driven 
ar disgrace by the bardy Amalekites (Numb. xiv, 
40-45 


On the north the platenn of et-Tth rises daally to 
meet the ewelling hilla and green vales of Palestine. On 
the south ft also rises in long, bare, gravelly slopes to 
Jebel et-Tih, which sweeps round like the arc of a bow. 
and regniar as n colossal wall, from Saez to the bead of 
the yalf of Akabab. 

The Arabah fs a deep, wide valley, running in a etraight 
line from the gulf of Akabah to the Dead Sen. From the 
Intter it rises in a series of erneer supported by walk 
like cliffs, until it attains au elevation of three or fonr 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean: then it de 
clines gently to the ehore of the gnif of Aknbah. The 
greater portion of it is a bare and barren dexert, covered 

n part with a light, finty soil, and in part with louse sand. 
Low shrubberies of tamarisk apar here and there, and 
clumps of camel-thorn nre met with, but these are its only 
producte. Fountains are almost unknown jn it. That 
of Raderh is the only one of any note recorded iv ancient 
or modern times, Along ite western side runs a range 
of bare, rugged Nineetone hille, from two to three thou- 
ennd feet in height. The anpe is deeply furrowed b 
long, dry ravines, like renta in the rocky atrata: an 
there form the only approaches to the plateau of et-Tib. 
Most of them are enue to human feet: nnd as they 
cut far into the table-land, they effectually bar all 
sage nlong its eastern border. Israelites, therefore, 
in their approach to Kadesh from Sinai, must bave trav- 
elled along the Arabah, or eles have ded the interiut 
of the plateau itaelf. 

On the enet ride of the valley is 
different character. Ita sonthern nie nite, show 
ing the ebarp peaks and deep colors dBthe Sinaitic group. 
The granite then gives place to sandstone, whose hues 
are still more gorgeous. Thies range formed the country 
of the Edomites, into which the Israelites never pene 
trated. They were compelled to turn back from Monnt 
Hor, march down the Arabah, and paes round the south- 
erp and eastern eides of Edom. e desert of Arnbia 
thas formed the ecene of their last wauderings. It is a 
vaegt table-lnnd, extending from the mountain-rance of 
Edom eastward to the borizon, withont tree or shrob, 
stream or fountain. The surface is either bare rock, of 
white gravel mixed with flinta, or drifting sand. The 
Bedawin dread the passage of this “ great and terrible 
derness."" For days together the daring traveller who 
ventures to cross it must hasten onward, and should the 
enppl of water which he is obliged to carry with him 
fail, all hope is gone. Wallin, one of the very few who 
traverecd it, saya, “It is a tract the moet deeolate and 
sterile I ever saw. Its irregular surface ia, inatend of veg- 
etation, covered with small stones, whicb, shining some- 
times in a dark swarthy, sometimes in a bright, white 
color, reflect the rays of the san in a manner moet injari- 
voua to the eyes" (Journal af the Roy. geog. Soc. xxiv, 135). 
Mr. Palgrave, who crossed it more recently, almoat in the 
track of Wallin, also gives a frightful acconnt of it (Trae 
ela tn Arabia, i,8eq.). It ia far more desolate and dreary 
ang terrible than any part of the region west of the Ars- 

ah. 

2. The Peninsula of Sinat.—The twin gulfs of Sucs znd 
Akubab, iuto which the Red Sen separates, embrace this 







ountain-range of a 
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triangle on its west and east sides respectively. One or 
other of them is in eight from almost all the summits of 
the Sinaitic cluster, and from the highest points both 
branches. The enetern const of the gulfof Snez ie strewn 
with shells, and with the forests of submarine vegetation, 
which possibly gave the whole sea its Hebrew appella- 
tion of the ‘Sea of Weede.” The ‘‘hnge trunks” of its 
“trees of corn] may be seen even on the dry ehore,” 
while at Tùr cabins are formed of madrepores gathered 
from it, and the of conchylia lie thickly heaped 
on the beach. Similar "coralline forests” are described 
(Stanley, Sinai and ine, p. 83) ne marking the coast 
of the gulf of Akabah. The northern portion of the 
whole peninanin is a platean bounded southwards by the 
range of et-Tih, which droops acroas it on the map with 
a curve somewhat like that of aslnck chain, whose points 
of suspension are, westwards,.Snez, and enstward, bat 
farther south, some “anudstone cliff#, which shut off" 
this region from the gulf of Akabah. The north-western 
member of thie chain converges with the shore of the 
galf of Suez, tif the two run nearly parallel. Its eastern 
member throws off several fragments of long and short 
ridges towards the guif of Akabah and the northern 
poeem called from It et-Tih. The Jebel DINA! (Burck- 
ardt, Dhelel) is the most southerly of the continuations 
of this eastern member (Seetzen, Reisen, III, ili, 418). 
The grentest elevation in the et-Tih rauge is attalned a 
little west of the meridian 84°, near ite most southerly 
int; it fe here 4654 feet above the Mediterranean. 
rom this point the watershed of the plateau runs ob- 
liquely between north and eart towards Hebron; west- 
ward of which line, and nortbward from the westerly 
member of Jebel et-Tib, the whole wady -system ja 
drained by the grent Wady el-'Arish, along a gradual 
elope to the Mediterranean. The shorter and much 
steeper slope enstward partly converges into the large 
ducts of wadys Fikreh and el-Jeib, entering the Dead 
Sea's sonth-western angle through the southern wall of 
the Ghér, and partly finds an outlet nearly parallel, but 
farther to the south, by the Wady Jderafeh into the Ara- 
bah. The great depression of the Dend Sea (1800 feet 
below the Mediterranean) explains the greater steepness 
of this eastern slope. In croesing this plateau, Seetzen 
fonnd that rain aud wind had worked depressions in 
arts of ite fat, which contained a few shrubs or isolated 
nabes. This flat roge here and there in heights steep on 
one side, composed of white chalk with frequent lumps 
of flint embedded (ibid. ili, 48). The platenn hae a central 
olut in the station Khan NOkhl, so named from the 
ate-trees which once adorned its wady, bnt which have 
all disappeared. This point is nearly eqnidistant from 
Suez westward. Aknbab enstward, el-'Arish northward, 
and the foot of Jebel MOaa eouthward. [t lies balf a mile 
north of the “ Haj-route,” between Suez and Akabah, 
which traverses “u boundless flat, dreary and desolate ” 
(ibid. p. 56), and is 1494 feet above the Mediterranean— 
nearly on the same meridian as the highest point before 
assigned to et-Tih. On this meridian nleo lies um-Shé- 
mer, farther south, the highest point of the entire penin- 
enla, having an elevation of 9300 feet, or nearly double 
that of et-Tih. A little to the west of the snme meridian 
liea el-’ Arish, and the southern cape, Ris Mohammed, is 
situated about 34° 17°. Thus the parallel 81° and the me- 
ridian 34° form important axes of the whole region of 
the peninenia. A full description of the wilderness of et- 
Tih is given by Robinson (Bibl. 
Res. i, 177, 178, 199), together with 
a memorandum of the travellers 
who explored it previously to 
himeelf. 

On the enstern edge of the pla- 
tean tu the north of the et-Tih 
range, which is raised terrace- 
wise by a step from the level of 
the Ghar, rises a singular fecond, 
or, reckoning that level itself, a 
third plateau, superimposed on 
the general surface of the et-Tih 
region. These Ruseegger (Map) 
distinguishes as three terraces in 
the chalk ridges. Dr. Kruse, in 
hia Anmerkungen on Seetzen’s 
travels ( lietsen, III, ili, 410), re- 
maike that the Jebel et-Tih is the 
monten nigri, or pédAaves Of Ptol- 
emy, in whore view that range 
dercenda to the extreme southern 
point of the peninsala, thus in- 
cluding, of course, the Sinaitic 
region. This confnsion arose 
from a want of distinct concep- 
tion of geographical details. The 
mame seems to have been ob- 
tained from the dark, or even 
black, color which is obeervable 
in parts. 

e Haj-route from Suez to 
Akubah, croesing the peninsnia 
in a direction a little south of 
eart, may stand for the chord 
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of the arc of the et-Tth range, the length of which 
latter is about one hundred and twenty mile This 
slope, descending northwards upon the Mediterranean 
is of Iimestone (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 3 T) covered 
with coaree gravel interspersed with blac flinta and 
drift (Russegger, Map). But ics desolation has vot always 
been so extreme, oxen, asses, and sheep having once 
grazed in parts of it where now only the camel is found. 
Three pasees through the et-Tih range are mentioned by 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. i, 123: comp 561-563, App. xxii)—er- 
R&kineh, the western; el-Mureikhy, the eastern; and el- 
Warsah, between the two. There all meet south of Ru- 
haibeh (Rehoboth, Gen. xxvi, 22 ?), in abont north latitude 
81° 5’, east longitude 84° 42’, and thence diverge towards 
Hebron and Gaza. Theeastern ie noted by Russegger as 
4858 feet above sea-level. Seetzen took the et-Tih range 
for the * Mount Se ach on the way from Sinai 
( Horeb, Deut. i, 2) to Kndeeh Barnen by the Israelites 
(Reisen, iii, 28; comp. Kruse, Anmerkungen, iti, 417). It 
would form a conspicuous object on the left to the Jerael- 
ites, guing south-eastwards near the coast of the gulf of 
Suez. Seetzen, proceeding towards ones, i. e. in the Hi 
ite direction, mentions a high sandy plain (Reisen, iil, 

11), apparently near Wady Ghirindel, whence its steep 
eonthern face was visible in a white streak stretching 
westwards and enstwards. Dr. Stanley (Sinai and Palea- 
tine, p. 7) saye, ‘However much the other mountains of 
the peninsula vary in form or height, the monntains of 
the Tih nre nlways alike—alwaye faithful to their tabular 
outline and blanched desolation.” They appenr like “a 
long limestone wall.” This traveller exw them, however, 
only “from a distance” (ibid. and note 2). Seetzen, who 
crossed them, going from Hebron to Sinai, says of the 
view from the highest ridge of the lower mountain-line, 
“What a landscape was that I looked down upon! On 
all sides the moet frightful wilderness extended ont of 
sgn in every direction, without tree, shrub, or speck 
of green. It was an alternation of flats and hills, for the 
moet part black as night, only the naked rock-walis on 
the hummocks and heights showed er of —— 
whiteness... a triklug image of our globe, when, throag 
Phueton's carelessness, the sun came ton near to it” 
(Reisen, iii, 60). Similarly, describing the acenery of the 
Wady el-Biarn, by which he passed the et-Tih range, he 
says, ‘Ou the south side rose a considerable range, deso- 
late, craggy, and naked. All was limestone, chalk, and 
fiint. The chalk cliffs gave the stecp offset of the Tih 
range on its south side the aspect of a snow mountain” 
(p. 62). The proper entrance to the interior of thia line, 
although not the usual one for travellere, is by Wady 
Wutah, which lies at the bead of Wady Ghiritindel, and 
le a fair specimen of the passes of this entire region. 

The other routes which traverse the peninsula are, that 
from Hebron to Saez along the maritime plain, at n dis- 
tance of from ten to thirty miles from the sca, passing el- 
'Arish ; that from Saez to Tar, along the coast of the gulfof 
Snez through the Kan; and that from Akabah, vear Ezion- 
geber, ascending the western wall of the Arabah —— 
the Wady el-Jeib, by several Bee not far from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sen, towards Hebron, in 
a couree here nearly north-west, then again north. A 
modern mountain road has been partially conatrncted by 
Abbas Pasha iu the paes of the Wady Hebrån, leading 
from the coast of the gulf of Suez towards the convent 
commonly called St. Catherine's. The ascent from the 
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trongh of the Arabah (which is steeper-sided at its north- 
west extremity than elsewhere) towards the general 
plateau is by the pass el-Khirar, by which the level of 
that broad surface is attaived. The smaller platean rests 
obliquely npon the latter, abutting on the Dead Sea at 
Masada, where its side and that of the lower floor con- 
verge, and is reached by ascending throngh the higher 
Nukb es-Sifn. Its face, corresponding tu the southern 
fuce of the Tib plateaa, looks considerably to the west of 
south, owing to this obliqnity, and is delineated like a 
well-defined monntain-wall in Kiepert’s may, having at 
the south-east angle a bold buttress in the Jebel Makh- 
rah, and at the south-west another in the Jebel ’Araif en- 
Nakah, whicb stands ont apparently in the wilderness 
like a promontory at sea. From the former mountain, 
ite most sontherly point, at abont 80° 20’ north latitade, 
this platean extends northward a little east, till it merges 
in the southern slope of Judæa, but at about 30° 50’ north 
latitude is cut nearly throagh by the Wady Fikreh, 
trenching its aren eastward, und not quite meeting the 
Wady Morrah, which has ite declivity apparently towards 
the Wady el-'Arish westward. The face of mountain- 
wall mentioned nbove mig probably be “the mountain 
of the Amorites,” or this whole higher plateau may be #0 
Dent. 1, 7, 19, 20). A line drawn northwards from Ras 
ohammed passes a little to the west of 'Aràif en-Nakah. 
On the whole, except in the Debbet er-Ramleh, sand is 
rare in the penineula. There is little or none ou the rea- 
shore, and the plain el-Kén on the south-west const is 
gravelly rather than sandy. Of eandstone on the edges 
of the granitic central mass there is no lack. It is chiefly 
found between the chalk and limestone of et-Tih and the 
southern rocky triangle of Sinai. Thus the Jebel Dillal is 
of sandstone, in tall vertical cliffs, forming the boundary 
of er-Ramleh on the east side, and similar steep sandstone 
cliffs are visible in the same plain, Iring on its north and 
north-west sides (Seetzen, Reisen, ili, 66; comp. iii, 418). 
In the Wady Mokatteb “the soft eurface of these eand- 
etone cliffs offered ready tablets” to the unknown way- 
farers who wrote the ‘'Sinnitic inecriptions.” This stone 
gives in eome parts a strong red hue to the nearer land- 
ecape, and softens into shades of the eubtiest delicacy in 
the distance. Where the rurface has been broken awny, 
or fretted and eaten by the action of water, these hues 
nre moat vivid (Sinai and Palestine, p. 10-12). It bas been 
il as that the Egyptians worked the limestone of et- 
Tih, and that that material, as found in the pyramides, 
wns there qnarried. The hardness of the granite in the 
Jebel et-Tùr has been — noticed by travellere. 
Thus, In constrnctiug recently the mountain road for 
Abbns Pasha, “the rocks” were found ‘‘obstinately to 
resist even the gunpowder's blast,” and the sharp, glass- 
like edges of the granite soon wear away the workmen's 
ehoes and cripple their feet (Hamilton, Sinai, the Hedjaz, 
and Soudan, p. 17). Similarly, Laborde sayx (Comm. on 
Numb. xxxiii, 86): “In my journey across that country 
(from Egypt, through Sinai to the Ghér), I bad carried 
from Cairo two pair of shoes; they were cnt, and my feet 
came through; when I arrived at Akabah, luckily I fonnd 
in the magazines of that fortreas two other pairs to replace 
them. Ou my return to Sinai, I war barefoot again. Hus- 
sein then procured me sandals half an inch thick, which, 
on my arrival in Cairo, themselves were reduced to noth- 
ing, thongh they had well preserved my feet.” Seetzen 
noticed on Mt. St. Catherine that the granite was “ fine- 
penned and very firm” (ili, 90). The name Jebel et- 
‘Gr includes the whole cluster of mountains from el- 
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strip of the same eandstone is interposed, the two strips 
converging at Ras Mohammed, the southern promontory 
ofthe whole. This nuclens of plutonic rocks is said to 
bear no trace of volcanic action since the orig mal np 
heaval of ite masses (Stanley, 21, 22). Laborde (Travels, 
p: 106) thought he detected some, bat does not affirm it 
ts genera) configuration runs into neither ranges nor 
ke, but is that of a plateau cut acrovs with intersect- 
ng wadys, whence spring the cliffs and mountain peaks, 
beginning with a very gradual and terminating in a very 
steep ascent, 

In the present day the name Sinai. as above sta is 
given by Christians to the cluster of monntains to which 
we have referred; bnt the Arabs have no other name for 
this up than Jebel et-Tûr, sometimes adding the dis- 
tinctive epithet Sina. In a stricter eense the name Sinai 
is applied to a very lofty ridge which lies between the 
two parallel valleys of Sher and el-Leja. Of this rid 
the northern end is sometimes termed Horeb, the south- 
ern Sinai, pow called Jebel Masa, or Moses’ Monnt. The 
entire district is a heap of lofty granite rocks, with steep 
go and deep valleys. The severa) mountains in the 
peninsula seem all to ascend gradaally till they reach 
their highest point in the group of Sinai, which presents 
a wild aspect of broken. cleft, and irregular masses, with 
pointed — and precipitous eides. e entire op is 
made up of fonr huge ranges, which rau south and north, 
with an inclination castward. The ranges are separated 
from each other by deep valleys or watercourses. 

Certain vivid impressions left on the minde of travel- 
lers seem to bespeak remarkable features for the rocks 
of this clnater, and they are generally so replete with in- 
terest that a few leading details of the aspect of principal 
mountains may find place here. Approaching the gran- 
hic nucleas from the north side, Seetzen fonnd himeelf 
“ever between two high wild and naked cliffs of gran- 
ite.” All posible forms of mountains blended in the 
view of the group, conical aud pointed, trancated, eer- 
rated, and rounded (Reisen, ili, 67,69). Immediately pre- 
vions to this he had been apo the perpendicular eand- 
stone Cliff», which in el-Dillal bounded the sandy plain 
er-Ramleh on the eastern side, while similar ~teep eand- 
stone cliffs Jay on the norib and north-west. On a nearer 
view emal) pa yh qnartz-grit (Quarz-kiesel), of whitieb- 
yellow and dish hne, was observed in the coarse- 
grained enndstone. Dr. Stanley, approaching from the 
north-west, from Wady Shellal, throngh Wadys Sidri and 
Feiran, found the rocks of various orders more or 
interchanged and intermixed. In the first, “red tops 
resting on dark-green bases closed the pro=pect in front,” 
doubtless both of ite. Contrast with this the de- 
scription of Jebel Masn, as seen from Mt. St. Catherine 
(ibid. p. 17), “the reddish granite of ita lorrer masz, endin 
in the Kraygreen pranite of the peak itself.” Wady Sid 
lies ‘‘ between granite mountains descending precipi- 
tunsly on the sande,” but jnst in the midst of it the granite 
fe exchanged for sandstone, which last forms the rock- 
tablets of the — Mokatteb, lving iu the way tu Wady 
Feirau. This laet Ís foll of “endless windings,” aud here 
“began the curious sight of the mountaina, streaked 
from head to foot, as if with boiling streams of dark red 
matter poured over them, the igueous fluid squirted up- 
warde an they were heaved from the gronud. .. . The 
colors tell their own story, of chalk and limestone and 
sandstone and granite.” ides these, ‘huge cones of 
white clay and annd are at intervals planted slong these 
e na INe (the now dry wadys), apparevuti 


Fureia, on the north, to am-Shémer, on the south, and | the original alluvial deposit of some tremendous anted 


from Mûan and ed-Deir, on the east, to Ham’r and Serbal, 


on the west, including St. Catherine, nearly sonth-west , The Wady F 


luvian torrent, left there to stiffen into anndstone ` (p. 71). 
elran is bounded eouthwards by the Jebel 


of Masa. By “Sinai” is generally underetood the Moan | Nediyeh and the Jebel Serbal, which extend westwards 


latenn, between the Wandy Leja (Stanley, Map) and the 

ndy Shuelb, on its weetern and north-eastern flanke, 
and bounded north-westward by the Wady er-Raheh, 
and south-eastward by the Wady Sebdyeb. The Arabs 
give the name of Tar—properly meaning a bigh mountain 
(Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 8)—to the whole region 
avuth of the Haj-ronte from Snez to Akabah as fur as 
Rae Mohammed. The name of Tar is nleo emphatically 
given to the cultivable region lying sonth-west of the 
Jebel et-Thr. Its fine and rich date-palm plantation lies 
a good way southwarde, down the gulf of Suez Here 
opens on the sen the most fertile wady now to be found 
in the penineula (Burckhardt, Arab. ii, 862; Welisted, il, 
9), receiving all the waters which flow down the range of 
Siunai westward (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 19). 

II. Interior Peaks. — Nearly in the centre of the pen: 
ineula lies a wedge of granite, — and porphyry 
rocks, rising to between eight thousand and nine thou- 
Rand fect above the sen. Jte shape resembles a scaiene 
triangle, with a crescent cot from ite northern or longer 
eide, on which border Russegger’s map gives a bread, 
ekirting tract of old red sandstone, reaching nearly from 
gulf to vulf, and traversed by n few ridges, chiefly of a 
tertiary formation, ranning nearly north-west and south- 
east. On the south-west ride of this triangle a wide al- 
luvial plain—narrowing, however, towards the porth— 
lines the coast of the gulf of Suez, while that on the east- 
ern or Akabuah const is so narrow as almost to disappear. 
Between these alluvial edges and the granitic muss a 


tu the maritime plain, and east wards to the Sinaitic group, 
and on whose further or sonthern side lies the widest 
part of el-Kaa, previously noticed as the * Wilderness of 
Sin.” Seetzen remarks that Jebel Feiran is nout an indi- 
vidual mountain, bnt, like Sinai, a conspicuous group 
(Reisen, tii, 107; comp. ffi, 413) 

1. Serb&l rises from a lower level than the Sinaitic group, 
and eo etauds ont more fully. Dr. Stewart's account of 
its sammit confirme that of Burckhardt. The former 
mounted from the northern side a narrow plateau at the 
top of the eneternmost peak. A block of gray granite 
crowns it and several contiguons blocks form one or two 
grottoes, nnd a circle of loore stones rests in the varrow 
plateau at the top (Tent and the Khan, p. 117, 115). The 
“five penks,” to which “in moet points of view it is redu- 
cible, nt Arst migni appear inaccessible, but are divided by 
steep ravines filled with fragments of fallen granite.” Dr. 
Stanley mounted “over smooth blocks of granite to the 
top of the third or central peak,” amid which “ innamer- 
able ehrnbe, like sage or thyme, grew to the very eum- 
mit.” Here, too, his ascent was assieted by louse stones 
arranged by human hands. The peak divides into “two 
emiuencea,’’ on ‘‘the highest of which, as ou the back 
of some petrified tortoise, yon stand, and overlook the 
whole peninsula” (Sinai and Palestine, p. T1, 72). Rne- 
sevger snys ‘the stune of tbe peak of Serbal is porphy- 
ry’’ (Reisen, iil, 276). Dr. Stewart mentione the extensive 
view from its summit of the monntains ‘‘which arize 
from the western shore of the gulf of Akabah,” seen im 
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the north-east, and of the Sinaitic range, “closely paoked ” 
with the intermediate Jebel Watelah, ne the most 
confused mase of mountain-tops that can be imagined” 
(p. 114, 115). His description of the ascent of the eastern 
nk is formidable. He felt a rarity of the air, and often 
ad to climb or crawl fiat on the breast. It was like 
“the nacent of a glacier, only of smooth granite, instead 
of ice.” Ata quarter of an hour from the euminit he also 
“fonnd a stair of blocks of granite, laid one nbove another 
on the surface of the smooth, slippery rock ” (p. 118). On 
the northern eummit are visible the remains of a build- 
ing, “granite fragments cemented with lime and mor- 
tar.” and “close beside it three of those mysterious in- 
scriptions,” implying “that this summit was frequented 
by unknown pilgrims who need thuse characters’ (Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 72). 

2. The approach to Jebel Masa from the west is only 
practicable on foot. It lies through Wady Solam and 
the Nikb Hawy, “ Pass of the Wind,” whose stair of rock 
lends to the second or higher stage of the yreat mountain 
labyrinth. Elsewhere this pags would be a roaring tor- 
rent. It is amid masses of rock, n thread of a stream just 
visible, nnd here and there forming clear pools, shrouded 
in palms, or leaving ite clew to be traced only by rushes. 
From the head of this pass the cliff-front of Sinai comes 
in sight through “a long-continued plain between two 

recipltous mountain-eranges of black and yellow gran- 
Ite.” This is the often-mentioned plain er-Raheh. Deep 

orges enter It on cach side, and the convent and its gar- 
dens close the view. The ascent of Jebel Maen, which 
contains ‘high valleys with abundant springs,” le by a 
long flight of rude steps winding threngh crags of grun- 
ite. The cave and chapel ‘of Elias” are passed on the 
slope of the ascent, aud the eummit is marked by the 
ruins of a moeque and of a Christian church. But, Stranss 
adds, the ‘Mount of Moses’ rose in the south higher 
and higher still,” and the point of this, Jebel Masa, eighty 
feet in diameter, is distant two hours and more from the 
plain below (Sinai and Golgotha, p.116). The RAs Săfsåfeh 
seems n small, steep, and high mountain, which is inter- 
pored between the slope of Jebel Misa and the plain; 
and, from its position, surveys both the openings of es- 
Sheikh north-east and of er-Raheh nort -west, which 
converge at its foot. Opposite to it, across the plain, is 
the Jebel Fureia, whose peak is cloven asunder, and the 
taller summit is again shattered and rent, aud strewn, as 
by an earthquake, with its own fragments. The arpect 
of the plain between Jebel Fureiå, which here forms a 
ealient angle, wedging suuthwards, and the Ras Săfeàfeh, 
is described ns being, in conjunction with these moun- 
tains, wonderfully suggestive, both by its grandeur and 
its sultableness, for the giving and the receiving of the 
Law. ‘That such a plain should exist at all in front of 
such a cliff is so remarkable a coincidence with the sa- 
cred narrative, ns to furnish a strong internal argument, 
not merely of its identity with the scene, bat of the scene 
itself having been described by an eye-witness” (Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 42, 48). The character of the Sinattic 
granite is described by Seetzen (Reisen, tii, 86) as being 
(1) flesh-red with glasecolored quartz and black mica, 
and (2) grayish-white with abundance of the same mica. 
Ue adds that the first kind is larger-grained and hand- 
somer than the second. Hamilton speaks of “long ridges 
of arid rock sarrounding him in chaotic confusion on 
every side,” and “the sharp broken penks of granite far 
and near as all Panely desulate’’ (Sinat, the Hedjuz, and 
Soudan, p. 31). This view of "granite peake,” 80 thickly 
and wildly set ns to form “a labyrinth” to the eye, was 
what chiefiy impressed Dr. Stanley iu the view from the 
top of Jebel Masa (Sinai and Palestine, p. 77). There the 
weather-beaten rocks are full of curious fissures and holes 

. 46), the surface being “a nite mass cloven into 

eep gullies and basins ” (p. 76). Over the whole moun- 
tain the imagination of votaries has stamped the rock 
with tokens of miracle. The dendrites were viewed as 
memorials of the burning bush. Jn one part of the 
mountain is shown the impress of Moses’ back, as he hid 
himeelf from the presence of God (ibid. p. 80): in another 
the hoof-print of Mohammed’s mule; in the plain below n 
rude hollow between contiguous blocks of stone pneees 
for the mould of the head of the golden calf; while iu 
the valley of the Leja, which runs, parallel to and over- 
hung by the Jebel Mûsa'a greatest length, Into er-Raheh, 
clore ty Râs Siifedfeh, the famous ‘Stone of Moses” is 
shown—" a detached mnes from ten to fifteen feet high, 
intersected with wide slits or cracks... . with the stone 
between them worn away, as if by the dropping of water 
from the crack immediately above.’’ This distinctners 
of the mass of the stone lends itself to the belief of the 
rabbia, that this “rock followed” the Iernelites through 
the wilderness, which would not be the case with the 
non-detached offset of some larger cliff. The Koran also 
contains reference to “the rock with the twelve mouths 
for the twelve tribes of Jerael,” i. e. the aforesaid cracks 
in the stone, into which the Bedawin thrust grass as the 
mutter their prayers before it. Bishop Clayton accepte 
it as genuine, so did Whiston, the translator of Josepnus ; 
but it is a mere lusus natura@; and there is another frag- 
ment, ‘‘ Jess conspicuons,’’ in the same valley, * with pre- 
cisely similur marks.” In the paes of the Wady es-Sheikh 
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is another etone, cailed the "Seat of Moses,” described 
by Laborde (Sinai and Palestine, p. 46-48, and notes). 
Seetzen adds, some pices beyond the ‘Stone of Moses” 
several eprings, copious for a region so poor in water, 
bave their source from under blocks of granite, one o 

which is as big as this * Stone of Moees.” These springs 
gush into a very small dyke, and thence are conducted 
by a canal to supply water to a little frutt-garden. ... 
Their water is pure and very good. On this canal, sev- 
eral paces below the basin, lies a considerably bigger 
block of granite than the ‘Stone of Moses,” ‘and the 
canal rans round so close to its side aa to be half-con- 
cealed by it” (Reisen, iii, 95). He seems to argne that 
this appearance and half-concerlment may have been 
made use of by Moses to procure belief in his having pro- 
duced the water miraculously, which existed before. But 
this is wholly Inconsistent, as indeed is any view of this 
being the actual “rock ju Horeb,” with his view of Reph- 
idim as sitnated at el-Hegsueh, the western extremity of 
the Wady Feiran. Equally at variance with the Scriptural 
narrative is the claim of a hole in er-Riheh, below RAs 
Silfedfeb, to be the “ Pit of Korah,” whose story belongs 
to another and fnr later stage of the march. 

8. On Mt. St. Catherine the principal interest lies in the 
panorama of the whole peninsula which it commanda 
embraced by the conver Ing horns of the Red Sen, nn 
the complete way in which ft overlooks the Jebel Masa, 
which, as seen from it, is by no means conspicuons, bein 

out a thousand feet lower. Seetzen mounted by a pat 
strewn with stones and blocks, NAIR NON aere any stepe, 
like thoee mentioned as existing at Serbål, and remarks 
that jasper and porphyry chiefly conatitute the mountain. 
He reached the highest point in three hours, including in- 
tervals of reet, by a hard, steep path, with toilsome clamber- 
ing; but the actual time of ascending was only one hour 
and three quarters. The date-palm plantation of Tir is 
eaid to be visible from the top; but the haze prevailing 
at the time prevented tbis traveller from verifying it 
(Retsen, iii, 69-93). ‘The rock of the highest point of this 
mountain swells into the form of a human body, its arms 
swathed like that of a mummy, but headless—the connter- 
part, as it is alleged, of the corpse of the behended Egyp- 
tian saint. . . . Not improbably this grotesque figure fur- 
nishes not merely the illustration, but the origin, of the 
story” of St. Catherine’s body being transported to the 
epot, after martyrdom, from Egypt, by angelic hands (Sinat 
and Palestine, p. 45). 

4. The remaining principal monntain of this central clus- 
ter is named varioualy ed-Deir, “the Convent;” +t Bestin,” 


from St. Episteme, the first abbess ofthe nunnery; * Solab,” 


from “the Cross,” which atands on its summit; and the 
“Mount of the Burning Bueh,” from a legend that a eun- 
beam shoots down, sup d miraculously, on one day tn 
the year, through the mountain into the chapel “of the 
Burning Bush” (so called) iu the convent (ibid. p: 18). In 
the pass of the convent rocks arise on every side, in long 
succession, fantastically colored, gray, red, blne, bright 
yellow, and bronze, sometimes strangely marked with 
white lines of quartz or binck bands of basalt; huge 
blocks worn into fantastic shapes... interrupt the nar- 
row track, which snccessive ages have worn along the face 
of the precipice, or, bangivg overhend, threaten to over- 
whelm the traveller in thelr fall, The wally which con- 
talus this paes is called by the name of Shu’eib—a corrnp- 
tion of Hobab, the name of the father-in-law of Moses 
oe p. 82,88). At the foot of a mountain near the convent 
tzen noticed "a range of rocka of black horn-porphyry, 
of hornblende, and black jasper, and between their scrolls 
or volutes white quartz.” The gardens, ne has been no- 
ticed, are in sight from the approach throngh er-RAéheh. 
Seetzen enlarges on their beauty, enhanced, of course, by 
the savage wild abont them; ‘indeed, a blooming vege- 
tation appears in this climate wherever there is water” 
(Reisen, ili, 70, 73, 87). Theee proved capabilities of the 
evil are of interest in reference to the Moanic and to every 
riod. As regards the conveut, the reader may be re- 
erred to Dr. Stanley's animated deecription of its charac- 
ter, the policy of its fonnder, and the quality of its inmates 
(Sinai and Palestine, p. 51-56). This traveller took three 
hours in the arcent, ‘In the recesses between the peaks 
was a ruined Bedawin village. On the highest level was 
a small natural basin, thickly covered with shrubs of myrrh 
—of all the spots of the kind that I saw, the beat snited 
for the feeding of Jethro’s flocks in the secinsion of the 
mountain” (ibid. p. 78). He thonght the prospect, how- 
ever, from ita summit inferior in various ways to any of 
the other views from the Deign DOTI mountains, Serbal, 
St. Catherine, Jebel Masa, or Silfeifeh, 

5. Three or four days’ Journey south from Jebel Mian 
lies Jebel um-Shémer, which, althongh not quite eo high 
as Mt. St. Catherine (the summit being 8449 feet high), may 
yet be said tw be the culminating peak of the entire group. 

t wae ascended by an English party in 1862, and athi 
later by captain Palmer, of the exploration engineers. 
This mountain is connected in Arab legend with a roman- 
tic story of a fairy maiden’s nbode there, in whose honor 
one of its cliffs has received the name of Hajr el-Bint. 
The ascent is —— laborious, bnt the view from the 
summit is extremely fine, embracing the Red Sea, the 
galfs of Akabah and Suez, and the peaks and ridges be- 
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tween them, while Mt. 8t. Catherine bounds the scene on 
the north (see Palmer's Desert of the Exodus, p 203 3 

6. The rocka, on leaving Sinai on the enst for Akabah, 
are curiously intermingled, somewhat as in the opposite 
margin of the wadys Sidri and Mokatteb. Wad sere 
contains “hille of a conical shape, curionely slanting 
across euch other, and with an appearance of serpentine 
and basalt. The wady... then mounted a short rocky 
pase—of hills capped with sandstone—and entered on a 
plain of deep eand—the first we had encountered—over 
which were ecattered isolated clumps of sandstone, with 
occasional chalk.... At the close of this plain an isolated 
rock, its high ders rising out of lower tiers, like a cne- 
tie.” Here “the level ringes of et-T?h rose in front.” 
Soon after, on striking down, apparently north-eastwarde, 
**n sandy desert, amidst fantastic sandstone rocks, mixed 
with lilac and dull green, as if of tufa,” succeeded. After 
this came a desert strewn with *frngments of the Tih,” 
i.e. limestone, but ‘ presently,” in the “Wady Ghiizaleh,’" 
which turns at first nany doe northward, and then de- 
flects westward, the “high granite rocks reappeared; 
and In the Wady el-'Ain “the rocks rire, red granite or 
black basalt, occasionallytipped as if with cneties of eand- 
stone to the height of about one thou-and feet... and 
finally open on the sea. At the mouth of the pnas are 
many traces of flood—trees torn down, and strewed along 
the sand (ibid. p. 80, 81). 

II]. Comparative Fertility.—A most important general 
qnestion is the extent to which this * wildernesa”’ is capa- 
ble of supporting animal and human life, especially when 
taxed by the consumption of auch flocks and herds as the 
Israelites took with them from Egypt, nnd Dishes far 
thongh we know not to what extent this last was supplied 
by the manna—by the demand mnde on its resources b 
a hoet of from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 soula. In anewer to 
this question, much,” it has been observed (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. %), ‘may be allowed for the spread of the 
tribes of Israel far and wide through the whole penin- 
enla, and also for the conatant means of snpport from 
their own fiocks and herda.” Something, too, might be 
elicited from the nodoubted fact that a population nearly 
if not quite, equal to the whole permanent popalation of 
the peninsula does actually pase throngb the derert, in 
the caravan of the five thousand African pie ies on 
their wny to Mecca. But, among these conalderationa, it 
is important to observe what indications there may be 
of the monntains of Sinai having ever been able to furnish 
greater resources than at present. These Indications are 
well summed ap by Ritter (Sinai, p. 996,927). There is 
bo donbt that the vegetation of the wadys has coneider- 
ably decreased. In part, thie wonld be an inevitable effect 
of the violence of the winter torrente. The trunke of 
palin-trees washed ap on the shore of the Dead Sea, from 
which the living tree has now for many centuries disap- 
peared, show what may have been the devastation pro- 
duced among thoee monntains where the floods, especially 
in earlier times, mast have been violent to n devrec un- 
known fu Palestine: while the pecniiar canse—the im- 
pregnation of ealt—which has preserved the vestiges of 
the older veyetation there, has here, of course, no exist- 


ence. The traces of such a destruction were pointed ont 
to Barckhardt (Arab. p. ee on the eastern side of Mount 
Sinai, as baving occurred within half a century before his 
visit; also to Wellsted (ii, 15), as having occarred near 
Tor, iv 1832. In part, the aame resnit has followed from 
the reckless waste of the Bedawin tribes—reckless in de- 
etroying and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipe, lit 
under a grove of derert treee, may clear away the vegeta- 
tion of a whole valley. 

“The ncacia-trees have been of late years ruthlesely 
destroyed by the Bedawin for the sake of charcoal, 
which forma “the chief, perhap= it might be eaid the only, 
traffic of the peninanla ” (Sinai and Palestine, p. 24). 
Thus, the clearance of this tree in the mountains where 
it abounded ouuce, and its decrease in the neighbor gronps 
in which it exista still, is accoanted for, since the monks 
uppear to bave aided the devastation. V retation, where 
maintained, ponriehes water and keeps alive ita own life, 
and no attempts to produce vegetation anywhere in this 
deeert seem to have failed. “The gardens at the wells 
of Moser, nnder the French and English agents from 
Suez, and the gardene in the valleys of Jebel Maen, under 
the care of the Greek monks of the Convent of St. Cath- 
erine,” are conepicnone examples (ibid. e 26). Besides, a 
traveller in the 16th century calla the Wady er-Raheh, in 
front of the convent, now entirely bare, ‘a vaet green 

lain’? (Monconys). In this wilderness, too, abode Ama- 
ek, “the firet of the nations,” powerfal enough serious! 
to imperil the passage of the Israelites through it, an 
importantly contributing to subeeqnent history nnder the 
monarchy. Besides them we have “king Arad the Ca- 
nannite, who dwelt in the south,” i. e. — on the 
terrace of mountain overhanging the Ghér near Masada 
on the Dead Sen, in a region now wholly desolate. if 
his people were identical with the Amorites or Canaan- 
ites of Nnmb. xiv, 48; Dent. i, 44, then, besides the Amal- 
ekites of Exod. xvii, 8, we have one other hoet withiu the 
limita of what is now desert who fought with Israel on 
equal or saperior terms; and, if they are not identical, we 
have two snch (Numb. xiv, 40-45; xxl, 1; xxxiii, 40; Deut. 
i, 43, 44). These mnet have been “something more than 
a mere bandfn! of Kedawin. The Ery tian copper-min 
monnmenta, and hieroglyphics in bit el-Khadim an 
the Wady Mighara imply a degree of intercoarre bei ween 
Egypt and the penineola" in a period probably alder than 
the Exodus, ‘of which all other traces have long 
The rulned cities of Edom, in the monntains east of the 
Arabah, and the remains and bixtory of Petra iteelf, in- 
dicate a traffic and a popnuiation in there remote regions 
which now is almost inconceivable” (Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 26). Even the 6th and Tth centuries A.D. showed traces 
of habitation, some of which atill remain in ruined cells 
and gardens, etc., far exceeding the tale told by present 
facts. Seetzen, in what is — as arid and desolate a 
region ns any in the whole desert, asked his guide to 
mention all the neighboring places whoee names he knew, 
He received a list of eixty-three places in the nei:hbor- 
hood of Madirah, Petra, and Akabab, and of twelve more 
in the Ghér es-Saphia, of which total of seventy-five all 
save twelve are now abanduned to the derert, and have 
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retained nothing save their names — "a proof,” he re- 
marks, “that in very early a this region was extreme- 
ly populous, and that the fnrious rage with which the 

rabe, both before and after the age of Mohammed, asaailed 
the Greek emperors, was able to convert into a waste 
this blooming region, extending from the )imit of the 
Hedjaz to the neighborhood of Damascus” ( Reisen, lii, 
17, 1S). 

Thus the same traveller in the same parne (from 
Hebron to Madürah) entered a wady called el-Jemen, 
where was no trace of water save moist apote in the sand 
bnt on making a hole with the hand it was quickly fall 
of water, good and drinkable (ibid. p. 13). The same, if 
saved in a cistern, and eerved ont by elnices, might prob- 
ably have clothed the bare wady with verdure. This is 
confirmed by his remark (ibid. p. 88) that a blooming 
vegetation Shona iteelf in this climate wherever there is 
water, ne well as by the example of the tauk system as 
practiced in Hindustan. He also notices that there are 
quicksands in many spots of the Debbet er-Ramleh, 
which it is difficult to understand, unless ns cnused by 
accamulations of water (ibid. p. 67). Similarly in the 
desert Wady el-Kudeis, between Hebron and Sinal, he 
mona, a spot of quicksand with sparse shrubs growing in 

(ibid. p. 48). 

Now Fie question is enrely a pertinent one, as com- 
pared with that of the subefetence of the flocks and herde 
of the Israelites during their wanderings, how the sixty- 
three perished communities named by Seetzen’s guide 
can have eupported themseives? It is pretty certain that 
fish cannot live in the Dead Sea, nor is there any reason 
for thinking that these extinct towns or villages were in 
any large proportion near euongh to ite waters to avail 
themselves of its resources, even if such existed. Tosup- 
pose that the country could ever have sapported exten- 
sive coverts for game is to arsume the moat difficult of all 
solutions of the question. The creatures that find shelter 
about the rocke, as bares, antelopes, gazelles, Jerboas, 
and the lizards that burrow in the eand (el-dsobb), al- 
luded to by this traveller in several pace Gi, 67; comp. 
ill, 415-442, and Laborde, Comm. on Numb. xxxiii, 42), are 
far too few, to judge from appearances, to do more than 
eke out a subsistence, the ataple of which must have 
been otherwise supplied; and the same remark will ap- 
ply to euch casual windfalls as swarms of edible locusts, 
or filghis of quaile. Nor can the memory of these places 
be probably connected with the distant period when 
Petra, the commercial metropolis of the Nahathæans, en- 
joyed the carrying trade between the Levant and Eyvypt 
westwards, and the rich communities farther east. There 
* least of all, reason for supposing that by the produce 
of mines, or by asphalt gathered from the Dead Sea, or 
by any other native commodities, they can ever have en- 
joyed a commerce of their own. We are thrown back, 
then, npon the supposition that they must in some way 
have supported themselves from the produce of the soil. 
And the produce for which it is most adapted is either 
that of the date-pnalm, or that to which earlier parallels 
point, as those of Jethro and the Kenites, and of the 
various communities in the southern border of Jndah 
(Numb. xxxiv, 4 5; Josh. xve 8,4; 1 Bam. xxx, 27-31), 
viz., that of pastnrage for flocks and herda, a poseibility 
which seems solely to depend on aanne husbanding 
the water supplied by the rains. This tallies with the 


nse of the word “D9, for ‘ wildernese,” 1. e. “a wide 


Open epace, with or withont actnal pasture, the conntry 
of the nomads, ae distinguished from that of the agri- 


cultnral and settled people” (Sinai and Palestine, P: 486, 
App. $ 9). There seems, however, to be implied nthe 
realize 


name a capacity for pasturage, whether actually 
or not. This corresponds, too, with the “thin,” or rather 
“tranepnrent — of vegetation,” seen to clothe the 
greater part of the Sinaitic wildernces in the present day 
(ibid. p. 16, 22), and which faruishes an initial minimum 
from which human fostering hande might extend the 
rospect of possible resources up to a point as far 
n excess of present facts as were the nambers of the 
Israelitish host above the six thousand Bedawin com- 
pated now to form the popniation of the desert. As 
regards the date-palm, — epeaks as though 
it alone afforded the means of life to some existing 
Arab communities Hamilton (Sinai, p. 1T) says that 
in his path by the Wady Hebrin, towards the modern 
Sinai, smal) clumps of uncultivated date-trees rise be- 
tween the granite walls of the pase, wherever the winter 
torrents hnve left sufficient detritus for their nourish- 
ment.” Again, after describing the pase of the Con- 
vent, he continues, “beneath lies a veritable chnos, 
throngh which now trickles a elender thread of water, 
where in winter rnehes down a boiling torrent” (ibid. p. 
19). It is hardly too mach to affirm that the resources of 
the desert, under a careful economy of nature's bonnty, 
might be, to its present means of subsistence, as that 
winter torrent’s volume to that summer streamlet's elen- 
der thread. In the Wady Hebrin this traveller found ‘‘n 
natural bath,” formed in the granite by the "Ain Hebran 
called “the Christians’ pool” (ibid. p.17). Two thirds of 
the wa 
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snow lying abont in sheltered clefts of Mt. St. Catherine, 
where the rays of the sun could not penetrate (iil, 92). 
Hamilton encountered on the Jebel Masa a thunderstorm, 
with “heavy rain” (Sinai, p. 16). There seems on the 
whole no deficiency of pee itation. Indeed, the geo- 
graphical sitaation would rather bespenk a copious sup- 
ply. Any southerly wind must bring n fair amonnt of 
watery vapor from the Red Sea, or from one of its ex- 
panding arme, which embrace the peninsula on either 
wide, like the blades of a forfex; while at no greater dis- 
tance than one hundred and forty miles northward roll 
the waters of the Mediterranean, supplying, we may sup- 
poee, their quota, which the much lower ranges of the 
Tih and Ojme cannot effectually intercept. Nor is there 
any euch shelter from rain-clouds on either of the gulfe 
of Suez and Akabah, as the long line of mountaina on 
the eastern flank of Egypt which screens the rain supply 
of the former from reaching the valley of the Nile. On 
the contrary, the conformation of the peninsula, with the 
high wedge of granitic mountains at its core, would rath- 
er receive and condense the vapors from either gulf, and 
precipitate their bounty over the lower faces of mountain 
and troughs of wady, interposed between it and the sen. 
It is much to be regretted that the low intellectual con- 
dition of the monks forbids any reasonable hope of ade- 
quate meteorological observations to check these merely 
pionne arguments with trustworthy etatements of fact; 
ut in the absence of any euch register, it seeme only fair 
to take reasonable probabilities fully into view. Yet some 
significant facts nre not wanting to redeem in some de- 
gree these probabilities from the ground of mere hy- 
pothesis. ‘In two of the great wadys" which brenk the 
wilderness on the coast of the gulf of Snez, ‘ Ghiiriindel, 
and Useit, with its continuation of the Wady Tayibeh, 
tracts of vegetation are to be found in consideralle lux- 
uriance.” The wadys leading down from the Sinai range 
to the gulf of Akabah *' furnish the same testimony, iu a 
still greater degree,” as stated by Rüppell, Miss Marti- 
nenu, Dr. Robinson, and Burckhardt. ‘In three spots, 
however, in the derert . . . this vegetation is brought, by 
the concurrence of the general configuration of the coun- 
try, to a still higher pien By far the most remarkable 
collection of eprings is that which renders the clusters of 
the Jebel Mixa the chief resort of the Bedawin tribes 
during the summer heats. Four abundant sources iv the 
mountains immediately above the convent of St. Cathe- 
rine must always have made that region one of the moest 
frequented of the desert. ... Onees (analogons to that 
of Ammon in the western desert of the Nile) are to be 
found wherever the waters from the different wadys or 
hills, whether from winter streams or from sach living 
eprings as have just been described, converge to a come 
mon reservoir, One such onels in the Sinnltic desert 
seems to be the paln-grove of el-Wady at Tar, described 
by Burckhardt as ev thick that he could hardly find his 
way through it (Sinai and Palestine, p. 19, note 1; see 
Burckhardt, Arab, ii, 802). The other nnd the more im- 
rortant ia the wad Feiran, bigh up in the table-land of 
Sinai iteelf” (i p. 18, 19). Now, what nature has 
done in these favored spots might surcly be seconded 
in others by an ample population, familinrized, to sume 
extent, by their sojourn in Egypt with the moet and- 
vanced ayricuitarists of the then world, and guided by 
an able leader who knew the conftry, and found in his 
wife’s family others who knew it even better than he 
(Numb. x, 31). It is thus suppoeable that the language 
of Pea. cvii, 35-88, 18 based on no mere pions imagery, but 
on actual fact: “ He turpeth the wilderness into a stand- 
ing water, and dry ground into water-springes. And there 
he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepnre a 
city for habitation; and sow the fields and plant vine- 
yurdz, which may yield fruits of increase. He blesseth 
them so that they are multiplied greatly; and suffereth 
not their cattle to decrease.” Thus we may find an ap- 
proximate basis of reality for the enhauced poetic im- 
nges of Isaiah (xli, 19; lv, 18). Palestine iteelf affords 
abundant tokens of the resvurces of nature eo huebanded, 
as in the artificial ‘‘ terraces of which there are still traces 
to the very summits” of the mountains, and some of 
which still, in the Jordan valley, ‘‘are occupied by masees 
of vegetation” (Sinai and tine, p. 138, 297). In fa- 
vored «pots wild luxuriance testifies to the extent of the 
natural resources, as in the wadya of the coast, and in the 
plain of Jericho, where “far and wide extends the green 
circle of tangled thicketa, in the midet of which are the 
hovels of the modern village, beside which stood, in an- 
cient times, the great city of Jericho” (ibid. p. 306). From 
this plain alone, a correspondent of the British consul at 
Jaffa asserts that he could feed the whole population of 
modern Syria (Cotton Supply Reporter, June 14, 1862). 
But a plantation redeemed from the wilderness is ever in 
the pusition of a porioped city; when once the defence 
of the haman garrison is withdrawn, the fertility stimu- 
lated by its agency must obviously perish by the inva- 
sion of the wild. So we may prosably suppose that, 
from numberless tracte, thus temporarily rescued from 
barrennees, In situations only moderately favorable, the 
traces of verdure have vanished, and the desert has re- 


up the Jebel Masa he came upon “a frozen | claimed its own; or that there the soil only betrays its 


streamlet ” (ibib. p. 80); and Seetzen, on April 14, fonnd | latent capacity by an uuprofitable dampness of the sand. 
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Seetzen, on the route from Hebron to Sinai, after de- 
ecribing an “immense flinty plain,” the “dreariest and 
most desolate solitude,” observes that, as soon as the 
rainy senson ig over and the warm weather sets in, the 

its (of rain-water) dry up, and it becomes uninhabita- 
Ble,” as “there are no brooks or springs here ” (iii, 55, 56). 
Dr. Stewart (Tent and the Khan, p. 14, 15) rays of the Wady 
Ahbthi, which he would identify with Etham (Exod. xiii, 
20; Namb. xxxiii, 6), ‘‘annd-hills of considerable height 
separate it from the sea, and prevent the winter rains 
from rnnning off rapidly. A considerable deposit of rich 
alluvinl lonm is the result, averaging from two to four 
inches in thickness, by sowing npon which — 
after the rains the Bedawin could certainly reap a rich 
harvest; but they affect to dexpise all agricultural labor. 
... Yet,” he adds, “the region never could have supplied 
food by its own uatural vegetation for eo great a multi- 
tude of flocks and herds ne followed in the train of the 
Israelites.” This seems rather a precipitate sentence; 
for one can hardly tell what ita improved condition un- 
der ancient civilization may have yielded, from merely 
seeing what it now in, after being overrun for centuries 
by hordes of contemptuous Bedawin. Still, as regards 
the general question, we are not informed what numbers 
of cattle followed the Israelites out of Egypt. We only 
know that * fucks and herds” went with them, were for- 
bidden to graze * before the mount” (Siual), and ehured 
the fortunes of the desert with their owners. It further 
appears that, at the end of the forty years’ wandering, 
two tribes and a half were the chief, perhaps the only, 
cattle-masters. And, when we consider how grently the 
long and sore bondage of Egypt must have interfered 
with their favorite pursuit during the eighty years of 
Moses’ life before the Exode, it seems renannunble to 
think that ju the other tribes only a few would have poe- 
eessed cattle ou leaving Egypt. The notion of a peuple 
“ecenttered abroad thronghoat all the land of sypt” 
(Exod. v. 12), in parsuit of wholly different and absorbing 
abor, being able generally to maintain their wealth as 
sheep-maxters ja obvionsly absurd. It is therefore eup- 
ponn e that Renben, Gad, and a portion of Manaseet 

ad, by remoteness of local position, or other frvoralle 
circumetances to us unknown, eecaped the oj pressive 
consequences to their flocks and berds which must have 

enerally prevailed. We are not told that the lambs at 
the firet pagsover were obtained from the flock of each 
family, but only that they were bidden to “draw out nnd 
take a lamb for an house "—a direction quite consistent 


in many, perhaps in most cases, with purchase. Hence 
it is probable that these two tribes and a half may have 
been the chief cattle-masters firat ne well as lust. If they 


had enough cattle to find their purenit in tending them, 
and the others had not, cconomy would dictate n transfer ; 
and the whole maltitnde of cattle would probably fare 
better by snch an arrangement than by one which left a 
few head scattered up and down in the families of differ- 
ent tribes, Nor ia there any reason to think that the 
whole of the forty years’ eojonrn was spent in snch loco- 
motion ar marks the more continuons portion of the nar- 
rative. The grent gap fn the record of evente left by the 
statement of Dent. i, 46, “Ye abode in Kadesh many 
days,” may be filled up by the sup 
established In a favorable site, and the great bulk of the 
whole tiine may have been really paesed iu such station- 
ary epcumpments. And here, if two tribes and a half 
only were occupied in tending cattle, some resource of 
labor, to avoid the embarrassing temptations of idleness 
in a host go large and eo dispored to murmur, would be, 
in a human sense, necessary. Nor can any so probable 
an occupation be assigned to the remaining nine and a 
half tribes, as that of drawing from the wilderness what- 
ever coutribntions it might be made to afford. From 
what they had seen in Egypt, the work of irrigation 
would be familiar to them, and from the prospect before 
them in Palestine the practice would at eame time be- 
come necessary: thus there were on the whole the sound- 
eat reasons for not allowing their experience, if possible, 
to lapse. Irrigation being suppoeed, there is little, if any, 
difficulty in supposing its resulta; to the epontaneous- 
ness of which umple testimony, from various travellers, 
has been cited above. At any rate itis unwiee to decide 
the question of the possible resources of the desert frum 
the condition to which the apathy and fastidtousnees of 
the Bedawin have reduced it in modern times. On this 
view, while the purely pastoral tribes would retain their 
habits unimpnired, the remainder wonld acquire some 
slight peuba Non in those works of the field which were 
to form the enpe iudustry of their future country. But, 
if any one stil] insista that the produce of the 5 
however Bu ppoan oly improved, could never have qea 
support for all “the flocks and herds "—utterly indefinite 
as their number is—which were carried thither; this need 
not invalidate the present argument, mach lees be deemed 
inconsistent with the Scriptural narrative. There is noth- 
ing in the latter to forbid our senpposing that the cattle 
rished in the wilderness by hundreds or by thonsauds. 
ven ifthe words of Pea. evil, 38, be taken in n sense lit- 
erally historical, they need mean no more than that, by 
the time they reached the borders of Paleatine, the num- 
ber so lost had, by a change of favorable circumstances, 


eition of quarters 
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been replaced, perhaps even by capture from the enemy, 
over whom God, and not their own eword, had given 
them the victory. All that is contended for is that the 
resources of the wildernesa were doubtless utilized tu the 
utmost, and that the flocks and herds, eo far as they sur- 
vived, were eo kept alive. What thoee resources might 
amonont to, is perhaps nearly as indeftulte an inquiry as 
what was the number of the cattle. The difficulty would 
“find its level” by the diminution of the latter till it fell 
within the limits of the former; and in this balanced 
astute we must be content to leave the question. 

Nor onght it to be left ont of view, in considering any 
arguments — the poee ble change in the character 
of the wilderness, that Egyptian policy certainly lay, on 
the whole, in favor of extending the desolation to their 
own frontler on the Suez side; for thus they would gain 
the surest protection against invasion on their most ex- 
posed border; and as pt rather aimed at the devel- 
opman of a high internal civilization than an extension 
of influence by foreign conquest, such a desert frontier 
wonld be to gy pt a cheap defence. Thus we msy as- 
eume that the Pharaohs, at any rate after the rice of the 
Assyrian empire, would discern their interest and would 
act upon it, and that the AUNE of wood nnd stopping of 
wella, and the obliteration, wherever poeaible, of oases, 
would systematically make the peninsula untenable toa 
hostile army descending from the north-east or the north. 

1V. Natural History —The domestic cattle of the Bedawin 
will of course be found here, but camels more numerously 
in the drier tracts of et-Tib. Schnbert (Retsen, ii, 354) 
epenks of Sinai as not being frequented by any of the 
larger beasts of prey, nor even by Jacknis. The lion bas 
become very rare, but is not absolutely unknown in the 
region (Negeb, p 47). Foxes and byenas, Ritter (xiv, 333) 
saye, are rare, bnt Mr. Tyrwhitt mentions hyenas as com- 
mon in the Wady Mughåra ; and Ritter (ibid.), on the 
anthority of Burckhardt, necribes to the region a creature 
which appenrs to be a cross between a leopard and a wolf, 
both of which are rare in the peninenlu, bat by which 
probably a hyena is to be understood. A leopard-skin 


| was obtained by Burckhardt on Sinai, and a fine leopard 


iz stated by Mr. Tyrwhitt to have been seen by some of 
bis party in their ascent of um-Shémer in 1862. Schubert 
continnes his list in the hyraz 7 , the ibex—neen 
at Tuffleh in flocks of forty or fifty together, aud a pair 
of whore horus, reen by Burckhardt (Arab. p. 405, 408) 
at Kerek, meneured three and a half feet in length—the 
webr, the shrew - mouse, and a creature which he calla 
the “spring-maus” (mus jaculus or jenna ?), also a canis 
Jamelicus, or desert-fox, and a lizard known as the 
Agama Sinattica, which may possibly be identical with 
one of those described below. Hares and jerboas are 
fonnd in Wady Feiran. Schubert quotes (Ibid. note) Ri 

ll as having found specimens of Heliz and of Cocet 

n this wilderness, for the former, comp. Forskal. Jcones 

Rerum Natur, Tab. xvi. Schubert saw a fine eagle in the 
same region, besides catching specimens of thrnsh, with 
stonechat and other song-birda, and speaks of the war- 
bilug of the birde as beiny nudible from the Mimosa bush. 
Clouds of birds of paseage were visible in the Wady Mor- 
rah. Near the same tract of wilderness Dr. Stanley raw 
“the eky darkened by the flights of innumerable birds, 
which proved to be laige red-legged cranes, three feet iu 
height, with black and white winge measuring seven feet 
from tip to tip” (Sinai and Palestine, p. 82). At Tuffleh 
crows abound. On Serbal Dr. Stewart raw the red-legged 
partridge (Tent and Khan, p.117; comp. Burckhardt, Syria, 
p. 534); und the bird “katta, in eome parts of the penin- 
saln, comes in ench numbers that boys sometimes k 
over three or four at a single throw of a atick. Haseel- 
quist, who saw it here and in Egypt, calls it a partridge, 
smaller than onra, and of a yish color (p. 204). Ritter 
(xiv, 833) adda linneta(?), ducke, prine o beath-cocks, 
larke, a epecimen of finch, besides another smal! bird, 
probably redbrenst or chaffinch, the varieties of falcon 

nown ns the Brachydactylus and the Niger, and, of courte, 
on the const, sen-ewallows and mews. Flocka of blue 
rock pigeons were repeatedly eeen by Mr. Tyrwhitt 

Seetzen, goiug from Hebron to Madura, makes mention 
of the followin avimals, whose names were mentioned 
by his guides, though he does not say that any of them 
were seen by himself: wolf, porcupine, wild-cat, ounce, 
mole, wild-ags, and three not easily to be identified, ihe 
Sellek, dog-shaped, the Anasch, which devours the gazelle, 
and the /kkajiv, said to be small and in shape like a hed 
hog. Sectzen’s llat in this locality also includes certain 
reptiles, of which such as can be identified are explained 
in the notes: el-Melledaha, Um el-Ziciman, el-Lideha or 

ja, el - Harraba or Hirbd, Jerrdr or Jarrdreh, el-Ddb 
otherwise Déde, el - Hanne or Hanan, el - Lefeó ; and 
among birds the partridge, duck, xtork, eagle, vulture (er- 
Rakham), crow (el-Grdbd), kite (HiddyeA}, and an unknown 
bird called by him Um-Salét. His guides told him of 
ostriches as seen near Bteidha on the way from Hebron 
to Sinai, and be eaw a nightingale, but it seems at no 
great distance to the sauth of Hebron. The same writer 
also mentions the edible lizard, el- Deod, as frequently 
found in moet parts of the wilderness, and hie third 
ume has an appendix on zoology, particularly describing, 
and often with illustrations, many reptiles and serpeuts 
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of Egypt and Arabia, without, however, pointing out such 
as are peculiar to the wilderness. Among these are thir- 
teen varieties of lizard, twenty-one of serpent, and seven 
of frog, besides fifteen of Nile-tleh. Laborde speaks of 
serpeni~, ecorpions, and black-sculed lizarde, which per- 
forate the sand, as found on the eaxtern border of Edom 
near Tafileh (Comm. on Numb. xxxiii, 42). ‘The MS. of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt speaks of starting ‘a large sand-colored lizard, 
abont three feet long, exactly like a crocodile, with the 
eame bandy look abont bis fore-lege, the elbows turning 
ont enormously.” He is described as covered not only 
“in ecales, but in a regular armor, which rattled quite 
loudly as he ran.” He “yot up before the dromedary, and 
vanished into a hole among some retem.” This occurred 
at the head of the Wady Mokatteb. Haaselquist (p. 220) 
ives a Lacerta Scincus, ‘the Scinc,”’ as found In Arabia 
etrma, near the Red Sea, as well as in Upper Egypt, 
which he says is much used by the inhabitants of the 
East as an aphrodisiac, the flesh of the animal being 
given in powder, and in broth, He abo mentions 
the edible locust, Gryliua Arabicus, which appenrs to 
be common in the wilderness, as in other parte of 
Arabia, giving an acconnt of the preparation of it for 
food (p. 230-283), Burckhardt names a cape not fur from 
Akabah, Kas Um Haye, from the number of serpents 
which abound there, and accordingly applied to this re- 
gion the description of the “‘ flery serpents” in Numb. xxi, 
. Schubert (fi, 362) remarked the firat serpents in going 
from Suez and Sinai to Petrn, near el-Hndheradh; he de- 
ecribes them as speckled. Burckhardt (Syria, p. 499, 502) 
eaw tracks of serpents, two inches thick, in the sand. 
According to Riippell, serpents eleewhere in the penin- 
sula are rare. e names two poisonous kinds, Cerastes 
and Scytalis (Ritter, xiv, 329). The scorpion has given his 
name to the *‘Ascent of Scorpions,” which was part of the 
boundary of Judah on the side of the southern desert. 
Wady es-Zuweirah, in that region, swarmed with them; 
and Saulcy says “you cannot turn over a single peb- 
ble in the Nejd (a branch wady) without finding one un- 
der it” (De Saulcy, i, 529, quoted in Negeb, p. 51). 

The render who is curions abont the fish, mollusca, etc., 
of the gulf of Suez should consult Schubert (ii, 263 note; 
298 note: and for the plants of the same conat, 294 note). 
For a description of the coral-banks of the Red Sea, rece 
Ritter (xiv, 476 aq.), who remarks that these formations 
rixe from the coast-edge always in longitudinal extension 
parallel to its line, bespeaking n fundamental connection 
with the upheaval of the whole stretch of shore from 
south-east to north-west. A fish which Seetzen culls the 
Alam may be mentioned as EN to the Bedawiu 
the fish-ekin sandals of which they are fond. Ritter (xiv, 
327) thinke that fish may have contributed materially to 
the sustenance of the l#raelites in the desert (Numb. zi, 
22), as they are now dried and salted for sale in Cairo or 
at the Convent of St. Catherine. Jna brook near the foot 
of Serbal, Schubert saw some varieties of Flaphrua, Dyti- 
cus, Colymbetes, Gyrinua, nud other water insects (Reisen, 
1i, 802 note). 

As regarde the flora of the desert, the moet frequently 
found trees are the date-palm (Phaniz dactylifera), the 
desert acacia. and the tamarisk. The palms are almost 
always dwarf, as described in Sinat and Palestine, p. 20, 
bat sometimes the ‘'dém” palm is seen, ns on the shore 
of the gnif of Akabah (Schubert, ti, 370; comp. Robinson, 
i, 161). Hasselquist, apeaking of the date-palm’s powers 
of enstenance, says that some of the poorer families in 
Upper Egypt live on nothing else, the very stones being 
ground into a provender for the dromedary. This tree is 
ofien fonnd in tufts of a dozen or more teeter the dead 
and living boughe interlacing overhead, the dead and liv- 
ing roota intertwining below, and thus forming a canopy 
jn the desert. The date-palms in Wady Tor are said to 
all numbered and registered. The acacia ie the Mimosa 
Nilotica, and this forms the most common vevetation of 
the wilderness. Ite Arabic name is es-Seyâl, and it is 
general snppoeed to have furnished the “Shittim wood” 
or the Tabernacle (Forskål, Deser. Plant. Cent. vi, No. 
90; Celsius, Hierobot. i, 498 eq.; Ritter, xiv, 385 aq.). See 

HITTAH-TRER. It is armed with fearful thorna, which 
sometimes tear the packages on the camels’ backs, and 
of course would severely Jacerate man or beast. The gum 
arabic is gathered from this tree, on which acconnt It is 
aleo called the Acacia gummifera. Other tamariske, be- 
side the manntfera, mentioned above, are found in the 
desert. Grass is comparatively rare, but its quantity va- 
ries with the season. Robinson, on finding some in Wady 
Sumghy, north-enat from Sinai, near the gulf of Akabah, 
remarks that it was the first hia party had seen since leav- 
ing the Nile. The terebinth (Pistachia terebinthua, Arab. 
Batm) is well known in the wadys about Beersheba, but 
in the actual wilderness it hardly occurs. Fora full de- 
ecription of it see Robinson, ii, 222, 223, and notes, also i, 
208, and comp. Celsius, Hierobot. i, 34. The "broom," of 
the variety known as retem (Heb. and Arab.), rendered in 
the authorized version by “juniper,” fs a genuine desert 

lant; it is described (Robinson, i, 203 and note) as the 
argest and most conspicuous shrub therein, having ver 
bitter roots, and yielding a quantity of excellent charcoal, 
which Se the staple, if one may so say, of the desert. The 
following are mentioned by Schubert (ii, 352-354) as fonnd 
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within the limita of the wilderness: Mespilus Aaronia, 
Colutea haleppica, Atraphazis spinosa, parara alaba, 
Cytisus uniflorus, and a Cynomorium, n highly interesting 
variety, compared by Schubert to a well-known Maltese 
one. To these he adds in a note (ibid.): Dactylis menm- 
hitica, Gagea reticulata, Rumex vestearius, Artemisia 
udaica, Leyssera discoidea, Santolina fragrantiasima, 
Sertola, Lindenbergia Sinaica, Lamium amplexicaule, 
Stachya afinis, Sisymbrium iris, Anchusa Milleri, Aspe- 
U proc uinbeni Omphalodes intermedia, Demia cordata, 
R a canescens and pruinosa, Reaumuria vermicu/ata, 
Fumaria parviflora, Hypecoum pendulum, Cleome triner- 
vis, Erua tomentosa, Malva Honbezey, Fagonia, Zygo- 
phyllum coccineum, Astragalus Fresenii, Genista mono- 
rma. Schubert (ii, 357) also mentions, as found near 
bu Suweir, north-east of Sinai, a kind of sage, and of 
what is probably goat’s-rue, aleo (vote, ibid.) a fne variety 
of Astragalus, together with Linaria, Lotus, Cynoaurus 
echinatus, Bromus tectorum, and (p. 365) two varieties of 
Pergularia, the Procera and the Tomentosa. 

In the south-west region of the Dead Sea grows the 
singniar tree of the apples of Sodom, the Asclepias qigan- 
tea of botanists, Dr. Robinaon, who gives a full descri 
tion of it (i, 522, 523), anys it might be taken for a gigantic 
species of the milk-weed or silk-weed found in the uorth- 
ern regions of the United States. He condemns the no- 
tion of Hasselquist (p. 285, 287, 28S) as an error, that the 
fruit of the Solanum melongela, when punctured by a ten- 
thredo, resulted in the Sodom apple, retainin e skin 
uninjured, but wholly changed to dust within (ibid. p. 524). 
It ia the ’Osher of the Arabs. Robinson also mentions 
willows, hollyhocks, aud hawthorns in the Sinaitic re- 

ion, from the first of which the Rds Sufedfeh, * willow- 
read,” takes its name (i, 106, 109; Stanley, Sinai and Pal- 
estine, p. 17). He saw hyssop (Júdeh) in abundance, and 
thyme (Za’ter), and in the Wady Feirdn the colocynth, the 
Kirdhy or Kirdi, a green thorny plant with a yellow 
flower; and in or near the Arabah, the qaniper (Arar), 
the oleander (Difleh), and another shrub like it, the Zak- 
nam, us algo the plant el-Ghiidah, resembling the Relem, 
but lurger (i, 110, 83; ii, 124, 126, 119 and note). He glao 
describes the Ghurkiud, which has been suggested na pos- 
sibly the “tree” cast by Moses into the waters of Marah 
(Exod. xv, 25). It grows in saline regiona of intense heat, 
bearing a small red berry, very juicy, and slightly acidu- 
lone. Being constantly found among brackish pools, the 
“bane and antidote” would thns, on the above supposi- 
tion, be eide by eide, but as the fruit ripens in Jane, it 
could not have been ready for its sipped use in the 
early days of the Exodas (Robinson, i, 66-69). He adds 
in a vote that Forekal gives it (Flor. Egypt. Arab. p. xvi), 
as the Peganum retusum, but that it is more correctly the 
Nitraria tridentata of Desfontaines (Flora Atlant. i, 372). 
The monntaln Um Shomer takes its name from the fen- 
nel fonnd upon it, as perhaps may Serbal from the Ser, 
myrrh, which “ creeps over its ledges up to the very eum- 
mit ’—n pumi noticed by Dr. Stauley as “thickly cover- 
ing“ with its “shrubs” the “natural basin” which sur- 
mounts ed-Deir, and as seen in the Wady Seyål, north- 
east from Siuai (Sinai and Palestine, p. 17, 78-80). Dr. 
Stanley also notices the wild thorn, from which the Wady 
Sidri takes its name, the fiy-tree which entitles another 
wady the “ Father of Fig-trees’’ (Ab Hamad), and ip the 
Wady Seyal, “a yellow flowering shrub called <A beithi- 
ran, and a blue, thorny plant called Silleh.” Agnin, 
north - eastwards, in Wady el-’Ain were seen “rushes, 
the large-leaved plant called Esher,” aud farther down 
the “ Lasaf, or caper plant, springing from the clefts." 
Seetzen's mesembryant um is noticed by Forskal, 
who adds that no berb is more common in sandy 
desert localities than the second, the nodiflorum, called 
in Arabic the ghasfl. Bun eane speaks of a mesemb 
which he calls the ‘*fig-marigold,”’ as fonud in the ruins 
of Alexandria; its agreeable saltiah-aromatic flavor, and 
ita nse by the Egvptians in salads, accord closely with 
Seetzen’s description. Seetzen gives also Arabic names 
of two plants, one called Jckedum by the guides, described 
as the size of heath, with blue flowers; the other named 
Subbh-el-dich, fonnd to the north of Wady el-‘Ain, which 
had a club-chaped sappy root, ranged a foot high above 
the earth, having scales instead of leaves, and covered, 
when he saw it, with large, golden flowers, clinging close 
together, till it seemed like a little ninepin (Kegel). Some- 
what to the south of this he observed the ‘rose of Jeri- 
cho” growing in the dreariest and most deaolate solitude, 
and which appears always to be dead (Reisen, iii, 46, 54). 
In the region about Madura he also found what he calls 
**Chriat’s-thoru,’’ Arab. el- A usettch, and an anonymous 
plant with leaves bronder than a tulip, perhaps the Esher 
mentioned above. The following list of plants between 
Hebron and Madura is also given by Seetzen, having 
probably been written down by him from hearing them 

ronounced by his Bedawin guides, and some accordingly 
t has not been possible to identify with any known 
names —el-Khirrdy, el-Bureid, a hyaciuth, whore small 
pear-shaped bulb is eaten raw by the Bedawin, el-Arta, el. 
Dachérra, el-Sphara (or Zafra f), el-Erbidn, el-Gdime, Sehe- 
kera (or Shakoorecyeh ), el-Metnan, described as a small 
shrub, el-Hmim, el-Schillueh, possibly the same as that 
called Silleh, as above, by Dr. Stanley, el-Khkdla (or Khal), 
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et- Handegtk (or Handakook), el- Liddemma, el- Haddad, 
Kali, Addan el-Hammédr (or 'Adén el-Himdr). Some 
more rare plante, precions on account of their products, are 
the following: Balsamum Aaronis, or nux behen, called 
by the Arabs Festuck el-Ban, fram which an oil is extract- 
ed having no perfume of its own, but scented at pleasnre 
with jasmine or other odoriferous leaf, etc., to make a 
choice unguent. It ie found in Mount Siual and Upper 
Egypt — Cucurbita Ldgenaria, Arab. Charrah, found in 
Egypt and the deserts of Arabla, wherever the mountains 
are covered with rich soll. The tree producing the fa- 
mons balsam called “of Mecca," is foand many days’ 
journey from that place, in Arabia Petreea. Linneeaus, 
after some hesitation, decided that it was a species of 
Amyris. The olibanum frankincense is mentioned by 
Hasselquist as a product of the desert; bat the producing 
tree appears to be the same as that which yields the gum 
arabic, viz., the Mimosa nilotica, mentioned above. The 
eame writer mentions the Schenanthua oficinalia, * cam- 
el’e hay,” as growing pienurolly in the deserts of both the 
Arabias, and regards it as undoubtedly one of the precious 
aromatic and sweet plants which the queen of Sheba 
gave to Solomon (Hareelyuist, p. 255, 288, 296, 297; comp. 
p. 250, 251, 300). Fuller detalls on the facts of nataral his- 
tory of the region will be found in the writers referred to, 
and aome additional authorities may be found in Spren- 
gel, Historia ret Herb. vol. ii. 

Besides these, the cultivation of the gronnd by the Si- 
naitic monks has enriched their domain with the choicest 
fruit-trees, and with a variety of other treen. The produce 
of the former is famed in the markets of Cairo. The cy- 
presses of the convent are visible far away among the 


mountains, and there is a single conepicnous one near | 


the “cave of Elias” on Jebel Masa. aides, they have 

the silver and the common poplar, with other trees, for | 
timber or ornament. The apricot, apple, pear, quince, | 
almond, walnut, pomegranate, olive, vine, citron, orange, 

cornelian cherry, and two fruits named in the Arabic 
Shellik and Bargûk, have been enccesefally naturalized | 
there (Robinson, i, 94; Seetzen, iii, 70, etc. : Hanselqnist, | 
p. 425; Sinat and Palestine, p. 52). Dr. Stanley views these | 
as mostly introdnced from Europe; Hasselquist, on the | 
contrary, views them as being the orivinnls whence the | 
finest varieties we have in Enrope were first brought. 

Certainly, nearly all the above trees are common enongh 

in the gardens of Palestine aud Damascus. See Sinal. 


Wild Goat is the rendering in the A. V. of two 
Heb. words which seem to refer to cognate species of ` 
the caprid tribe. See Goar. 


1. The more frequent term is always found in the 
plur. orby, yeélim (Sept. rpayéAagor or fAagor, Vulg. 
thices), which occurs 1 Sam. xxiv, 2; Job XXXİX, l; 
Psa. civ, 18; besides the fem. sing. moss, yaaláh (“ roe; 
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Wild Goat of Sinai. 


' Prov. v, 19), it is not at all improbable, as the Valg. in- 
terprets the word, that some species of iber is denoted, 
perhaps the Cupra Sinatlica (Ehrenb.), the beden or 
jaela of Egypt and Arabia. This ibex was noticed at 
Sinai by Ehrenberg and Hemprich (Sym, Phys. t. 18), 
and by Burckhardt (Trav. p. 526), who (p. 405) thus 
speaks of these animals: “In all the valleys south of 
the Mojeb, and particularly in those of Mojeb and El- 
Ahsa, large herds of mountain goats, called by the Arabs 
beden, are met with. This is the steinbock or bouquetin 
of the Swiss and Tyrol Alps. They pasture in flocks of 
forty and fifty together. Great numbers of thcm are 
killed by the people of Kerek and Tafyle, who hold 
their flesh in high estimation. They sell the large 
knotty horns to the Hebrew merchants, who cary 
them to Jerusalem, where they are worked into handles 
fur knives and daggers. ... The Arabs told me that it is 
difficult to get a shot at them, and that the hunters hide 
themselves among the reeds on the banks of streams 
where the animals resort in 
the evening to drink. They 
also asserted that, when pur- 
sued, they will throw them- 
selves from a height of fifty 
feet and more upon their 
heads without receiving any 
injurv.” Hasselquist (Trae. 
p. 190) speaks of rock goats 
( Capra cercicupra, Lipo.) 
which he saw hunted with 
falcons near Nazareth. But 
the C. cervicapra of Linnzus 
is an antelope (A atilope cerei- 
capra, Pall). The Capra Si- 
natliica, however, is not iden- 
tical with the Swiss ibex or 
steinbock (C. ider), though it 
is a closely allied species. The 
wild goat of Arabia and Pal- 
estine differs only from the 
European in the shape and 
marking of the horns and in its 
lighter color. It is still occa- 
sionally found in the neigh- 
borbood of Engedi, its old re- 
sort, which thence took the 
name (see Tristram, Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible, p.96). See IBEX. 

2. The other word rendered 
“wild goat” is PN, akkó, 
which occurs only in Deut. 
xiv, 5. as a clean animal, and 
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which the Sept. and Vulg. understand to be a kind of 
deer (rpayéAagog, trageluphus), and the ‘Targums and 
Syriac a wild goat (X535). Gesenius concludes in fa- 
vor of the roebuck ; while others prefer the chamois, and 
others the gazelle. Gesenius derives it from Arab. anak, 
while Fürst says it is to be traced to a radix nominalis, 
common to both the Sanscrit and Shemitic tongues. 
Schultens ( Origines Hebruice) conjectures that the 
name arose ob fugacitatem, from its shyness and con- 
sequent readiness to flee; and Dr. Harris points out 
what he takes to be a confirmation of this conjecture 
in Shaw's 7rarels, which, from the translations of the 
Sept. and Vulg., makes it a goat-deer, or Tragelaphus, 
such as the lerwi or fishtal, by mistake referred to 
Capra mambrica of Linnæus; whereas that naturalist 
(System, Nut. 18th ed. by Gmelin) places lerect among 
the synonyms of Ant. cervicapra, which doves not suit 
Shaw's notice, and is not known in Western Asia. 
The fishtal is, however, a ruminant of the African des- 
ert, possibly one of the larger Antilopide, with long 
mane, but not as vet scientifically described. Some 
have referred the akkô to the ahu of the Persians, i. e. 
the Capreolus pygargus, or the “tailless roe” (Shaw, 
Zool, ii, 287), of Central Asia. If we could satisfactorily 
establish the identity of the Persian word with the He- 
brew, the animal in question might represent the akkó 
ofthe Pentateuch, which might formerly have inhabited 
the Lebanon, though it is not now found in Palestine. 
Perhaps the paseng (Cup. egagrus, Cuv.), which some 
have taken to be the parent stock of the common goat, 
aud which at present inhabits the mountains of Persia 
and Caucasus, may have in Biblical times been found in 
Palestine, and may be the akké of Scripture. It is, on 
the whole, as likely to have been the beden, or wild 
goat of Mt. Sinai, as any other. See Dekr; Ror 


Wild Grape is the rendering of the A. V. at Isa. 
v, 2,4 of the Heb. word which occurs only in the plur. 
beiishim, B"QNA, and indicates a noxious species of 
plant or kind of fruit. In form the word is a pass. 
participle of UXB, which means to smell offensively, as 
Many poisonous vegetables do; and this connects it 
radically with MUN2B, boshdh (‘cockles,” Job xxxi, 40), 
although the two seem to denote different plants, but 
both useless. The Sept. gives arárðaç as the Greek 
equivalent; which is certainly a mistake, unless they 
had some other reading of the original text. The ren- 
dering of Aquila is garpiau that of Symmachus areAy; 
both of which give rather the etymological meaning or 
force of the original word than translate it into its 
Greek equivalent as a signiticative appellation. The 
rendering of Jerome is labrusce ; and this has been fol- 
lowed by Luther (Herlinge) and the A. V. (wild grapes). 
The species of plant intended has been supposed by 
some to be the Vitis labrusca, a plant which produces 
small berries of a dark-red color when ripe, but sour to 
the taste; Hasselquist suggests the Solanum incanum, 
or gray nightshade; and Celsius contends for the Aco- 
nitum napellus, wolfsbane. It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that no specific plant is referred to in the passage 
of the prophet; but that the word ia simply used as an 
adjective with its substantive understood, as a designa- 
tion of bad or worthless grapes. The Lord expected 
that his vineyard should produce grapes, but it pro- 
duced only beishim, vile, uneatable grapes. See Rosen- 
müller, Bibl. Bot. (Eng. transl.), p. 111; and Comment, 
ad loc.; Gesenius, Henderson, Knobel, ad loc. See 
GRAPE. 


Wild Ox. See Witp Butt. 
Wiley, Isaac WiLLia{, D.D., LL.D., a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at Lewiston, 


Pa., March 29, 1825. He was converted when ten years 
old, at eighteen began to preach, and in 1846 graduated 
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physician in Pennsylvania, he joined the Philadelphia 
Conference, and in 1851 went as a missionary to China. 
Three vears afterwards he returned to America, and 
was engaged in pastoral work in New Jersey, including 
an agency for Pennington Seminary. In 1864 he was 
elected editor of The Ladies’ Repository, at Cincinnati, 
and in 1872 bishop, an office which he held until his 
death, Nov. 22, 1884, at Foo-Chow, China. He was dis- 
tinguished for a calm but impressive manner, deep 
cordiality of disposition, and great tact and method in 
labor. See Meth. Review, Jan. 1886; Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1884, p. 318. 

Wilhelm, Lupwio Wine, a Reformed theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Neuenhain, Nov. 19, 1796. 
He studied at Marburg and Heidelberg, was in 1816 as- 
sistant preacher at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1818 third 
preacher, in 1828 second, and in 1836 first preacher at 
Wiesbaden. In 1858 he was made bishop of Nassau, 
and died May 11, 1882, doctor of theology. (B. P.) 

Wilhelmina, a fanatical woman of Milan, who 
died in 1281, pretended to be the daughter of Constan- 
tia, queen of Primislaus, king of Bohemia. She spent 
the last twenty or thirty vears of her life in Milan in 
pious labors, especially in works of active charity. She 
had organized a band of followers (afterwards known as 
Wilhelminians), who reverenced her as a saint, and be- 
gan in her lifetime to make her the object of extrav- 
agant and fanatical veneration. This increased after 
her death to an undue extreme. She had claimed that 
her birth was announced to her mother by the angel 
Raphael, just as the birth of Christ was announced to 
Mary by the angel Gabriel, and that the Holy Spirit be- 
came incarnate in her for the purpose of working out 
the salvation of Jews, Saracens, and false Christians, as 
that of true Christians had been wrought by Christ. 
She deluded her followers into the expectation, first, of 
her repeating in her own person the sufferings of Christ, 
and, secondly, of her resurrection and return to them 
after her death. But, with no indications of any fultil- 
ment of such promises, a number of her followers, head- 
ed by Andrew Saramita. disinterred the recently buried 
body, arrayed it in costly robes, erected a magnificent 
monument over the grave, and proclaimed the worship 
of the Holy Ghost incarnate in Wilhelmina, as of equal 
importance with the worship of the incarnate Son of 
God. She had appointed a nun named Mayfreda, of 
Tirovano, as her vicegerent under the new dispensation 
of the Holy Ghost—a female pontiff to represent her as 
the Roman pontiffs represent St. Peter. ‘The sect was 
entirely rooted out about the vear 1300, the remnant of 
her followers having perished at the stake, and her tomb 
and dead body having been destroved. See Muratori, 
Antig. Ital. Medii Evi, v, 95 sq.; Palacky, Literary Tour 
to Italy (Prague, 1838), p. 72 sq.; Mosheim, //ist. of the 
Church, bk. iii, cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. v. 


Wilhelminians. See WILHELMINA. 


Wilken, Friepricn, a famous historian, was born 
May 23, 1777, at Ratzeburg, in the duchy of Lauenburg. 
He studied at Göttingen, at tirst theology, but afterwards 
classic and Oriental philology and history. In 1798 he 
received the prize for an essay, De Bellorum Cruciato- 
rum ex Abulfeda Historia; in 1805 he was appointed 
professor of history at Heidelberg, and in 1807 director 
of the university library. In 1817 he was called to Ber- 
lin as first librarian and professor in the university, and 
in 1819 he was made a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He undertook a literary journey to Italy in 1826; 
in 1829 he went in behalf of the government to France 
and England, and in 1838 to Wiesbaden and Munich. 
He died Dec. 24, 1840. His main work is the Gesch. der 
Kreuzztige nach morgenldndischen und abendldndischen 
Berichten (Leips, 1807-32, 7 vols.). He also wrote, Gesch. 
der Bildung, Beraubung und Vernichtung der alten Heidel- 
berger Biichersammlung ( Heidelb, 1817) : — Geach. der 


from the medical department of the University of the | königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin (Berlin, 1828). (B. P.) 


City of New York. After three years of practice as a 


Wilkie, Sir Davm, a British painter of great 
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celebrity, was born at the manse of the parish of Culta, | to be established, and two of her disciples declared them- 
on the banks of Edenwater, in Fifeshire, Scotland, Nov. | selves to be the “ two witnesses” mentioned in the book 
18, 1785. He received a limited education at the gram- | of Revelation. She lived in a Juxurious style in an ele- 
mar-school of Kettle, when he was sent to the Trustees’ gant house, having amassed a large fortune by the do- 
Academy of Edinburgh for the Encouragement of Man- | nations made by her followers, She died in 1819. See 


ufactures. Here, in 1803, he won the prize of ten guin- 
eas for painting Cullisto in the Bath of Diana. In 1804 
he returned home, and spent some time in painting por- 
traits and scenes of common life. He then went to Lon- 
don, and entered the Roval Academy asa student. His 
picture of the Village Politicians, exhibited in 1806, 
gained for the young artist great notoriety, and, indeed, 
established his fame. Ile now settled in London, and 
was busily emploved in the execution of bis commis- 
sions for several years, In 1811 he became a member 
of the Royal Academy. In 1823 he was appointed lim- 
ner to the king in Scotland. Two years later he made 
a tour of the Continent, spending the greater portion 
of the time in Italy. In 1830 he became painter in 
ordinary to bis majesty. Iu 1832 he exhibited his 
celebrated picture of John Knox Preaching the Ref- 
ormation in St, Andrew's, painted for Sir Robert Peel 
for twelve hundred guineas, It is claimed that hi» 
greatest historical work is the picture of Sir Davidi 
Baird Discovering the Body of the Sultan Tippo Saib, 
afier Storming Seringapatam., In 1840 he started for 
the East, making an extended tour through Holland, 
Southern Germany, Constantinople, the Holy Land, 
and Egypt. He died, on his return to England, oa 
board the “ Oriental,” then off Gibraltar, June 1, 1841. 
His works have been made known to the world by 
the engravings of Raimbach, Burnet, Cousins, Doo, 
and C. Fox. 


Wilkins, ANN, an eminent Methodist Episcopal 
miasionary, was born in the state of New York, June 
80, 1806. She was converted in 1836, and sailed 
as a missionary for Africa, June 15, 1837. She la- 
bored there until 1841, when she returned to Ameri- 
ca to recruit her health; went out again in 1842, 
returned with broken health in 1853; sailed again in 
1854, but was once more obliged to return, in 1857. 
She was preparing for active service in a juvenile asy- 
lum, when she suddenly died, Nov. 13 of the last-named 


vear. 


Wilkinson, Henry, eldest of those thus named, 
was born in the vicarage of Halifax, Yorkshire, Oct. 9, 
1566. He went to Oxford in 1581, was elected fellow 
of Merton College, and graduated in 1586, in 1601 be- 
came rector at Waddesdon, in Buckinghamshire, and 
died there, March 19, 1647. He was one of the Puri- 
tan divines of the Westminster Assembly, and wrote, 
A Catechism :— Debt-book, etc. 

Wilkinson, Jemima, a fanatical Quakeress, was 
born at Cumberland, R. I., in 1753. In October, 1776, 
on recovering from an attack of sickness, in which she 
had fallen into a kind of trance, she announced that she 
had been raised from the dead, and had received a di- 
vine commission as a religious teacher. She gathered 
around her a few proselytes, who styled themselves 
“Universal Friends” (q.v.), and formed a settlement | 
between Seneca and Crooked lakes, N. Y., which she | 
called New Jerusalem. Here she secured the belief 
of her fullowers in the most absurd pretensions, She 
claimed to be inspired and to have reached absolute | 
perfection, She pretended to foretell future events, to, 
discern the secrets of the heart, and to have the power 
of healing diseases, She declared that those who re- 
fused to believe in her claims rejected the counsel of God 
to their own hurt. She even claimed to be Christ in 
his second coming, On one occasion she declared her 
intention of walking across Seneca Lake; but when all 
the preparations were made, she inquired of her follow- 
ers whether they had faith in her power to do so, and 
on their replying in the affirmative, said that as they be- 
lieved in her power it was unnecessary to display it. 
She claimed to be the one by whem the millennium was 
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Hudson, History of Jemima Wilkinson (Geneva, N. Y.. 
1821); and Memoirs of Bath. 


Wilkinson, John, a Puritan divine, brother of 
the Henry furegoing, was born in Halifax, and edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he became fellow of Magdalen 
College; in 1605 principal of Magdalen Hall. and in 
1648 president of Magdalen College. He died Jan. 2, 
1649. 


Will (testament). See WiLLS. 


Will, Grora ANDREAS, professor at Aitdorf, where 
he died, Sept. 18, 1798, is the author of, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Anabaptisten ta Deutschland (Nuremberg, 
1773) :— Lhasertatio de Nethinæis Leritarum Famulis, 
ex Sucra Potissimum Scripture Fontibus Institutis 
(Altdorf, 1785): — Typus Pronommum Fbratcorwm, 
gue Sufra Dicuntur, et Forma Classium Tempo- 
rumgue Verborum Perfectorum in Tabulis (ibid. 1750). 
See Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 667; Furst, Bl 
Jud. iii, 515. (B. P.) 

Will Worship (¿D:\oĵpnorxeia, Col. ii, 23). the in- 
vention and practice of such expedients of appeasing or 
of pleasing God as neither reason nor revelation suggests 


Willard, Saxuxu, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, nephew of president Joseph Willard, was bom at 
Petersham, Mass, in 1775. He graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1803, was tutor at Bowdoin College in 
1804 and 1805, became pastor of the Church at Deer- 
field in 1807, and resigned his pastorate, on account of 
the total loss of sight, in 1829, but preached occasion- 
ally until within a month of his death, which occurred | 
Oct. 8, 1859. He was the author of, The Deerfield 
Collection of Sacred Music (1808) :—Original Hymns 
(1823):—An Index of the Rible (1826):—An [mprored 
Reader (1827 ):—The General Class-book (1828 ):— 
Sacred Poetry and Music Reconciled: a Collection of 
Hymns (1830) :— An Intruduction to the Latin Language 
(1885), and other school-books (some anonymous), ser- 
eral sermons, papers in periodicals, and Jeft hymns and 
other works in MS. 


Willelmus, an ecclesiastic of the 11th centarv, be- 
came abbot of Metz in 1073, and was friendly to Greg- 
ory VII. Seven of his epistles and an oration have 
been published in Mabillon'’s Analecta, i, 247. See 
Mosheim, Hist. of’ the Church, bk. iii, cent. xi, pt. ii, 
ch. ii. 

Willemer, Jonaxx Hetvicn, a German theolo- 
gian, who flourished in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, at Wittenberg, is the author of, Dissert. de Tunica 
Adami Pellicea (Wittenberg, 1680) :— Disputatio de 
Sadducews (ibid. eud.) :— Diss. Philolog. de Essenis (ibid. 
eod.) :—De Pallio Elia ad 2 Reg. i, 8; èi, 8, 13, 14 (ibid. 
1679) :—De Pronynciatione Nominis TUS per Legem 
Lerit, xxiv, 16 Concessa (ibid. 1677), etc. See Jocher, 
Alljemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 
iii, 515. (B. P.) 

Willes, Epwarp, D.D., a Church of England di- 
vine, was prebend of Westminster in 1724, of Lincola 
in 1730, dean the same vear, elected bishop of St. Da- 


' vid's in 1742, translated to the see of Bath and Wells in 


1743, and died Nov. 24,1773. See (Lond.) Annual Reg- 
ister, 1773, p. 176. 

Willet, Axprew. a learned English divine, was 
born at Ely in 1562. He was educated at Peter- 
house and at Christ College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship; became prebendary of Ely 
July 22, 1584; had the rectory of Childerly, in Cam- 
bridveshire, and in 1597 that of Little Grantesden, 
in the same county; became chaplain to prince 
Henry, and died at Hoddesden, in Hertfordshire, Dec 
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4, 1621. He was the author of, Synopsis Papismi! pecially by the diplomatic abilities of William, who 
( 1593 ):—Tetrastylon Papisticum ( eod, ):— Sacrorum ‘detached England from the alliance and brought her 
Emblematum Centuria Una, etc. (1598) :—aA_ Catholi- lover to the side of the Dutch. A few years before 
con (1602 ):—Hexapla on Genesis, Exodus, etc., and their ruin had seemed inevitable, and the fame of Will- 


other works. ‘iam me great over Europe. In November, 1677, 
William, the name of several Scotch prelates. Wilfam had married his cousin Mary, eldest daughter 
1. Bishop of Moray some time in the 12th century. of James, duke of York, afterwards James H. ‘This 


He died in February, 1162, See Keith, Scottish Bish- marriage was entered into chiefly for political purposes, 
ops, p- 135. i ‘and proved very popular in both countries, the prince 


2. Bishop of Dunblane about 1210. See Keith, Scot- being regarded as the natural head of the Protestant 
tish Bishops, p. 172. | party, and his wife being expected to succeed to the 
3. Bishop of Argyle in 1240. He was drowned in | English throne. James II came to the throne in 1685, 
1241. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 286. and determined to establish the Catholic religion; but 
4. Bishop of ihe see of Dunblane in 1290. On July William was still the champion of Protestantism, and 
12, 1291, he signed a submission to Edward I, king of | 1686 became the head of a league formed among the 
England. He was bishop here in 1292. See Keith, | Protestant princes of Germany, the kings of Spain, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 174. Sweden, and others, having for its object the crushing 


5. Bishop of Dunblane in 1353. See Keith, Scottish of the power of Louis XIV of France, whose influence 
Bishops, p. 175. was the dread of all Europe, and who was the most 


: dreaded foe of Protestantism. The treaty by wbich 
William or Coxcnes, a philosopher Ofthe 12th the alliance was constituted was signed at Augsburg in 
century, was a native of Conches, Normandy, and ing 


see July, 1686. The oppressions of James II drove many 
structed at the cathedral-school of Chartres. ~M illiam of the Protestants into exile, and Holland became the 
was famous as a grammarian, but took part in theo- 


logical questions. His work, entitled Philosophia, in | place of refuge for the discontented English. ‘The na- 


which he espoused Abelard’s doctrine of the Trinity, | tional dissatisfaction became so great that on June 30, 


; , k ..;,’ | 1688, a number of prominent English statesmen invited 
was attacked after his master’s condemnation by Will- | the prince of Orange to enter England with an army. 


iam of St. Thierry, and the author did not hesitate to | wiiam conducted his o . . a 

: ssij: Paine ; perations with great secrecy 
recan! Ds Ton iy Uliam of Conches died a 1154. and skill, and on Nov. 15 of the same year he landed at 
His Philosophia was published three times, with differ- | y urbay with an army of fifteen thousand men, com i 


os eae — — the — ot three — au- | of English and Dutch. Soon the whole country was at 
HOTA sophicarum el A stronomicarum instiuti- | his side, and James was an exile in France. Men of 


ET E — re influence of all parties gave him their presence and 
E E £ eda Onn — ny 3 (Basle , support; and on Dec. 18 following he entered London 
i 363): 3. De Ph Losophia i ndi by Honoriùs of triumphantly as a national deliverer. The adherents 


Autua 40. the Madina: Bibliotheca Patrum, vol- ax of James held out for some time in Scotland and Ire- 
H D . 
(Lyons, 1667): Another work of William is Dragmati- land, but the death of Dundee ended the resistance of 


; ; ; J . | the Highlanders; while in Ireland it was quelled after a 
—— which —— errors expressed in his vigorous contest in 1691. In spite of his sterling quali- 
Philosophia. The Dragmaticon, too, is extant under at | ties and of the debt which they owed him, the English 
least six different bles: William algo wrote a com- | nation never really liked William HI. In 1695 the 
mentary -on Boethiisg p K Consolatione x hilosophie. death of queen Mary diminished her husband's influ- 
see oe m pase nai oe P R TA ence, and leaving factious opposition at home, he had 
risc sse der kaiserlic cudemie der Wissen- eres: ea i . ; : 
schaften in Wien (1873), Ixxv, p. 811 sq.; Hauréau, in to maintain unequal strife with Louis, until the treaty 


* ee of Ryswick was brought about by sheer exhaustion on 

Comptes - Rendus de l'A cudémie des J NISN nons et des both sides, in September, 1697. During the whole war 
Belles - Lettres (eod.), 3d E ete oa, Prantl, Ge- William had been disturbed by Jacobite plots, some of 
schichte der Logik, ii, 12+, Reginal L. Poole, Illustrations them against his life. A partition treaty regarding 
or 1e History of Hediætal Thought, and the same in | Spain was violated by Louis, who took the throne of 
Plitt-Herzog, Real- Encyklup.s. v. (B. P.) that country for his grandson, the duke of Anjou, and 
Wiliam III or FXxGuaxD (Wiliam Henry of | the French king, on the death of James H, acknowl- 
Nassau), prince of Orange, stadtholder of Holland, was | edged his son as successor, The English, enraged at 
born at the Hague, Nov. 4, 1650. He was the son of | this, were making preparations for a powerful invasion, 
William II of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I | when William was thrown from his horse while hunt- 
of England, and was born to a large inheritance, though | ing, and died March 8, 1702. His career was one of 
his party was kept in check for some time by the in- | incessant and strenuous activity. and he carried himself 
fluence of Cromwell. ‘The house of Orange had long | victoriously amidst immense difficulties and numerous 
sought to obtain supreme power in Holland, a conntry | discomfitures. ‘The predominant motive of his foreign 
which its greatest member had freed from the Span- | policy from the beginning of his career as stadtholder 
ish voke. The death of William II eight davs before | of Holland until the close of it as king of England was 
the birth of his son put a stop to the projects for the | resistance to the aggressive and tyrannous policy of 
establishment of a despotism over the republic, and | Louis XIV. There is little room for doubt that he ac- 
threw the power into the hands of the opposite party. | cepted the English throne for the sole purpose of en- 
For years the Orange party was depressed for want of | hancing his power against French despotism. While 
a representative of sufficient influence to maintain its | it is true that his policy dragged England more thor- 
policy and secure the stadtholdership. The republic | oughly than before into the circle of European politics, 
was governed by Jan de Witt, the grand pensionary. | yet it brought to the English a free constitution, with 
The attack upon Holland by France and England com- | political institutions capable of receiving indefinite im- 
bined, in 1672, made a great change in the fortunes of | provement without danger of destruction. ‘The sacred 
the young prince of Orange. He was immediately | principle of toleration. both in civil and ecclesiastical 
chosen captain and admiral- general of the United | matters, was firmly established, though its full bearings 
Provinces. The contest was at first unfavorable to the | and application were not vet developed or even clear- 
Provinces, but by the wisdom and determination of the | lv apprehended. Covenanters, in the North, and high- 
young stadtholder, the struggle, which lasted for nearly | churchmen, in the South, hated him, but the great mass 
seven years, was, in 1678, terminated by the treaty of | of moderate and reasonable Protestants felt that he was 
Nimeguen, in a manner highly advantageous and hon- | a thoroughly practical and inflexibly just sovercign. 
orable to Holland. ‘This was brought about more es- | He loved his own countrymen, and advanced them tc 
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positions of trust and honor; but no discredit is to be | the history of the Crusades, from A.D. 1100 to 1184, in 
attached to him on this account, for they were loyal to | twenty-three books, the last of which is unfinished 
him and not disloyal to England. While his temper | (//tsforia Rerum tn Partibus Transmarinis Gesturum a 
was cold, the nobler passions of man were in him deep | Tempore Mahumeth usque ad A.D. 1184). It was 
and strong, and he possessed that stern love of truth, | drawn from documentary sources and from his personal 
honor, and right that distinguishes a moral hero. Few | observations and carefully managed inquiries among 
greater kings have ever ruled in England, but the mas- | his contemporaries. Its learning is very great as re- 
sacre of the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and his conduct | spects natural, political, and ecclesiastical conditions in 
towards the promoters of the Darien scheme are two | both the East and West, and the literatures of the Ara- 
blots on his reputation which his most thorough-going | bic, Syriac, Greek, and Latin languages. Its matter 
apologists have been unable to efface. In addition to | also is very full, and its tone, upon the whole, impartial, 
the above-mentioned services to the English nation it | and little affected by the credulous belief of his age in 
may be mentioned that during his reign the Bank of | wonders, Its-style, finally, is that of animated descrip- 
England was founded, the modern system of finance | tion, such as best harmonizes with the portrayal of 
introduced, ministerial responsibility recognised, and | events in which the military element plays a principal 
the liberty of the press secured. His manner was wholly | part. It earned for its author the reputation of being 
Dutch, and even among his own countrymen he was | one of the foremost historical writers of the Middle 
thought blunt. In his theological opinions he was de- | Ages. The oldest edition of this work extant is that of 
cided but not illiberal See Trevor, Life and Times of | Basle (1549 fol.; 2d ed. 1560). Other editions are by 
William 111 (Lond. 1835-36, 2 vola.); Vernon, Court | Bongarsius (1564), in Gesta Det per Francos, i, 625 0q.; 
and Times of William /1I (ibid. 1841, 2 vols.) ; Macau- | G. du Préau (in French, Paris, 1573 fol.). The contin- 
lay, History of England (1849-55); Ranke, Englische | uation of the work to 1285, by an unknown writer, is 
Geschichte vornehmlich im 17. Jahrhundert (1859-67, 6 | given in Martene, Thesaur. v, 58). An abridgment is 
vols.; Engl. transl. 1875). given in Bernhard, Thesaurus, with continuation, in 
William or Tyre, a prominent ecclesiastic and | French, to 1284; in Latin, by the Dominican Pippin 
judicious historian, lived in the time of the Crusades. | (1320), in Muratori, Thesuurus, vii, 657 sq. A German 
He was born in Syria about A.D. 1130, and reared at | edition was issued in 1844 at Stuttgart, by Kausler, 
Antioch or Jerusalem. About 1160 he visited Italy and | with the title, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige u. d. Kénigreichs Je- 
France as a student of the liberal arts, and on his return | rusalem. Comp. Bongarsius, Pref. ; Vossius, De Hist, 
to Jerusalem, after an absence of several years, he be- | Lat. p. 53; Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. Medii Eri, h. v.; 
came the friend and instructor of king Amalric (reigned | Wähler, Handbuch d. Gesch. d. Literatur (2d ed. Leipsic, 
1162-1173). In 1167 he became archdeacon of Tyre, and | 1823), ii, 222; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 
in the same year was employed by Amalric to negotiate | Wiilliamites, an order of monks deriving their 
a league with the emperor Manuel I at Constantino- | name from a hermit, who, after conversion from a li- 
ple, with a view to the invasion of Egvpt. Soon after- | centious life, had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
wards some unpleasantness arose between his arch- | by the advice of hermits and pope Eugenius III, 
bishop, Frederic of Tyre, and himself, in consequence of | and had then, in 1153, established a hermitage in a 
which he visited Rome; and immediately after this | desert of Tuscany, near Pisa. Disorderly followers de- 
Amalric gave him charge of the education and train- | stroyed all prospect of retirement here, and he sought a 
ing of his son, the prince Baldwin. In the summer of | new refuge in the depths of a forest on Monte Pruno. 
1170 a terrible earthquake convulsed the East, destroy- | New disciples gathered about him, who, in time, be 
ing many ancient towns and numerous lives, and over- | came offended with him and expelled him from their 
throwing several strong towers in Tyre. King Amal- | society. He returned to his original retreat on the 
ric died July 11,1173, and his successor, Baldwin, called | island of Lupocavia, but found the community unim- 
William to the post of chancellor; about the same time | proved, and therefore journeyed until he discovered a 
the archbishop Frederic died, and William was given | stony vale containing a cave, in the bishopric of Gros- 
the vacant see, being the sixth incumbent of that dio- | seto, in Siena. Here he settled in 1155 and began an 
cese since the founding of the kingdom of Jerusalem. | ascetical life, whose rigor was somewhat relieved by 
In this capacity he was present, in 1178, at the third the lord of Buriano, who built him a cell. In the fol- 
Lateran synod at Rome, and on his return wrote out | lowing year Albert became his associate, and a year 
the decisions of the synod, together with a list of the | later Rainald arrived, though only in time to assist at 
names and titles of all participants in its business, in a, the burial of William, who had died Feb. 10, 1157. 
work which he deposited in the archives of the princi- | These two men remained at the place, which was at 
pal church at Tyre. He spent seven months in Con- | first called Stabulum Rhodis, and afterwards Malavalle, 
stantinople in the transaction of business for his see, and which became the original of all the congregations 
then visited Antioch on a miasion from the emperor | of hermits which adopted the name of Williamites. 
Manuel, and, after an absence from home of one year | Such congregations extended over the whole of Italy 
and ten months, returned to Tyre. So much may be | and beyond, to Germany, the Netherlands, and France. 
gathered from his own writings, which form the almost | The institutions of their founder, together with a de- 
exclusive source for his life. An ancient French writer | scription of his life, had been transmitted from Albert. 
adds the statement that William was poisoned through | They maintained a perpetual fast. Gregory IX gave 
the agency of the patriarch of Jerusalem, Heraclius, at | them the rule of Benedict, and permitted them to wear 
Rome, whither he had gone to effect the deposition of | shoes, Innocent IV issued a bull in 1248 ronching the 
that prelate. Another tradition states instead that | election of a general prior, and conferring privileges on 
William acted as a commissioner to the West after the | the order. Alexander IV ordered its incorporation 
taking of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1188, and was ap- | with an order of Augustinian eremites, but recalled his 
pointed legate in matters pertaining to crusades by | bull of April 18, 1256, in view of the violent protest 
pope Gregory VIII, being present as such at a meeting | raised against the scheme, though matters had pro- 
of Philip Augustus of France and Richard of England, | greased so far as to occasion serious difficulties in the 
which took place between Gisors and Trie. order, which involved the loss of a number of monas- 
William of Tyre composed two historical works, onc ; teries in 1266. In 1435 the Council of Basle confirmed 
of which contained the history of Eastern princes from | the privileges possessed by the order, which then cov- 
Mohammed to his own time, a period of five hundred | ered the three provinces of Tuscany, Germany, and Flan- 
and seventy years (Gesta Principium Orientalium). It | ders and France. At the beginning of the 1&tb century 
was based upon Arabic sources which were placed at | only twelve convents remained to the order, all of which 
his disposal by the liberality of king Amalric. This | were in Flanders, and by the end of the century they 
work is no longer extant. The other work contains too were extinct. An order of knights of St. William 
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has been spoken of, but is entirely apocryphal. 
Bolland, Acta Sanctorum, Feb. 10, with Henschen’s 
Diss.; and Helyot, Hist. d. Ordres Monast. Relig. et 
Militaires, i, 250; iii, 18; vi, 142-152; also Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Williams, Aaron, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Leetsdale, Pa., Nov. 20, 1807. He gradu- 
ated from Jefferson College, and in the first class at 
the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny. He 
served with eminent ability as professor of languages 
in the Ohio University, and subsequently filled the 
same chair in his alma mater at Cannonsburg, Pa., be- 
ing at the time a member of the Presbytery of Alle- 
gheny. He died at Leetsdale, Dec. 31,1878. (W. P.S.) 


Williams, Alvin P., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in St. Louis County, Mo., March 13, 1813. 
At the age of seventeen he was publicly set apart as 
his father's assistant in the ministry, and afterwards 
labored as an evangelist. Among his pastorates were 
Lexington, Miami, Bethel, St. Joseph, and Glasgow, in 
Missouri. He died at Glasgow, Nov. 9, 1868. He was 
conspicuous among the most able ministers of his de- 
nomination in the South-west. “ His sermons, exposi- 
tions, and essays before the association for twenty-five 
vears mark him as a man of extraordinary ability, a 
secon! Andrew Fuller.” See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
p. 1247. (J.C. S.) 

Williams, Charles P., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was a teacher for many years in a 
classical school in Philadelphia, Pa., and died in that 
city, June 12, 1859, aged sixty-seven years. See Prot. 
Episc. Almanac, 1860, p. 93. 

Williams, Isaac, an English clergyman, was 
born in Wales in 1802. He graduated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1826, and became a fellow there 
in 1832; entered into holy orders in 1831, and was 
curate of Windrush, St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, and 
Bisley, in succession; wrote tracts Nos. 80, 86, and 87 
of the Pusey JTructarian series; contributed to the 
Lyra Apostolica, and spent his later years in retire- 
ment at Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire, where he died, 
May 1, 1865. He was a voluminous writer, and we 
name the following among his numerous works: The 
Cathedral; or, The Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
England (1838) :-— Hymns, translated from the Par- 
isin Breviary (1839):— Thoughts in Past Years 
(1842): — Harmony and Commentary on the Whole 
Gospel Nurrutive (1842-45; new ed. 1869-70 ) :— The 
Buptistery; or, The Way to Eternal Life (1842-44) :— 
Christian Scholar (1849) :—The Altar; or, Meditations 
in Verse on the Great Christian Sacrifice (eod.):—The 
Seven Days; or, The Old and the New Creation (1850): 
—The Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflections (1852) :— 
The Charucters of the Old Testament (1856) :— Female 
Characters of the Holy Scriptures, in a series of sermons 
(1859) :— Beginning of the Book of Genesis (1861) :— 
The Psalms Interpreted of Christ (1864-65). 

Williams, John (1), an English missionary, called 
“the Apostle of Polynesia” and “the Martyr of Erro- 
manga,” was born at Tottenham, near London, June 
29,1796. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to an ironmonger, and acquired a knowledge of mech- 
anism which was afterwards of great service to him. 
He was ordained in 1816, and sent by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to Eimeo, one of the Society Islands, 
where he learned the language and began to preach to 
the natives in two months. From Eimeo he soon re- 
moved to Huaheine, and afterwards to Raiatea, where 
he was eminently successful in introducing Christianity 
and, at the same time, the arts of civilization. In 1823 
he removed to Raratonga, the chief of the Hervey Isl- 
ands, where he established a mission that was remarka- 
bly successful, the population of the entire group having 
embraced Christianity under his influence. He em- 
ployed native teachers, and prepared the New Test. and 
other books in the Raratungan language. Being in 
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See | want of a vessel to journey from island to island, he re- 


solved to build one. He made all the necessary tools, 
and completed the vessel, which was sixty feet long by 
eighteen wide, in about fifteen weeks, The sails were 
of native matting, the cordage of the bark of the hibis- 
cus, the oakum of cocoa-nut husks and banana stumps. 
With the aid of this vessel he extended his labors 
during the next four years as far as the Samoa Islands, 
In 1834 he returned to England, and remained nearly 
four years, employing himself in the publication of his 
Raratongan New Test. (by the Bible Society) and in 
raising £4000 for the purchase and outfit of a mission- 
ary ship for the South Sea Islands, In 1838 he returned 
to the scene of his labors, and in the following year vis- 
ited the New Hebrides for the purpose of planting a 
mission, but was killed on the shore of the island of 
Erromanga, and most of his body eaten by the savage 
natives, Nov. 20, 1839. Besides his New Test., above 
mentioned, he was the author of, A Narrative of Mis- 
sionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands (1837) :— 
Missionary’s Farewell (1838). See Prout, Life of the 
Rev. John Williams, Missionary to Polynesia; Compiled 
from his Journals, Correspondence, and other Authentic 
Sources (1843). 


Williams, John (2) (called Ab Ithel), a Welsh 
clergyman, was born at Liangyhafel, Denbighshire, 
North Wales, in 1811. He graduated from Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1834; was ordained in the Established 
Church, and stationed successively at Llanfor, Nerguis, 
and Llanymowddwyn; and preferred by the bishop of 
Bangor to the rectory of Llanenddwyn, Merionethshire, 
a few months before his death, which occurred Aug. 27, 
1861. He published, The Church of England Indepen- 
dent of the Church of Rome in All Ages :— Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of the Cymry (1844) :—Glossary of Terms 
Used for Articles of British Dress and Armor (1851): 
— Ancient Welsh Grammar (1856) :— Brut y Twysogion ; 
or, The Chronicle of the Princes (1860) :— Barddas, or 
Bardism: a Collection of Original Documents Illustra- 
tive of the Theology, Discipline, and Usuges of the Bardo 
Druidic System of the Isle of Britain ; with Translation 
and Notes (1862). 


Williams, Samuel, LL.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Rev. Warham Williams, of Waltham, 
Mass., was born there, April 23, 1743. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1761, was selected by pro- 
fessor Winthrop to accompany him, the same year, to 
Newfoundland, to observe the transit of Venus, taught 
schuol at Waltham, and pursued his theological stud- 
ies; was licensed to preach Oct. 11, 1763; preached at 
Concord and Bradford, Mass., and was ordained in 
the latter place Nov. 20, 1765. In May, 1780, he was 
installed in the Hollis professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in Harvard College. He was 
a member of the Meteorological Society of Mann- 
heim, Germany, and of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, also of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Massachusetts. In 1786 he went to Penobscot Bay 
to observe a total eclipse of the sun, in a galley fitted 
out by the General Court of Massachusetts, The same 
year the government of Massachusetts appointed him 
to assist in running the line of jurisdiction between 
that state and New York. He resigned his professor- 
ship in 1788, and removed to Rutland, Vt., preaching 
there as a stated supply from January, 1789, to Ootober, 
1795. Subsequently he preached at Burlington more 
than two years. He died at Rutland, Jan. 2, 1817, In 
1794 he published The Natural and Civil History of 
Vermont (8vo), which was republished in two volumes 
in 1809. In 1805 governor Tickenor appointed him to 
ascertain the boundary of the state of Vermont. A 
course of lectures was delivered by him in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont soon after its establishment. Many 
MSS. on astronomical, philosophical, and mathematical 
subjects of great valuc are among his literary remains. 
See Sprague, Annuals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 595. 
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Williams, Samuel Wells, LL.D., a distin- | diet of Verona, where the infant son of Otto was chosen 
guished Chinese scholar, was born at Utica, N. V., king and successor to his father, he appeared invested 
Sept. 22, 1812. He graduated from the Rensselaer in all his former honors. Otto II died Dec. 7, 983, at 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, learned printing, and in| Aix-la-Chapelle. Willigis officiated at the coronation 
1833 went to Canton, China, as printer for the Amer- | of the new king as the representative of the transalpine 
ican mission, where he assisted in editing The Chinese | peoples, and in the dispute respecting the guardianship 
Repository, Tn 1837 he visited Japan, learned the lan- , of the young emperor he was the head of the Saxon 
guage, and translated Mathew and Luke into Japanese. | party and the most terrible opponent uf duke Henry of 
Returning to China, he”edited many works; became | Bavaria, who had seized the prince and had attempted 
interpreter to commodore Perry’s Japan expedition in to secure the throne. During this dispute, which closed 
1x53, and in 1855 to the United States legation., In! in 985, Willigis was the constant companion of the 
1860 he revisited the United States, and in 1875, after | empresa. When the empress-mother died, June 15, 991, 
various public services in China, permanently settled | a commission was appointed to assist the grandmother, 
in New Haven, Conn., where he acted as lecturer on | Adelheid, in exercising care over the prince, and of 
Chinese, until his death, Feb. 16, 1884, at which time this commission Willigis was a member. Later author- 
he was president of the American Bible Society. He ities even confer upon him a regency of the empire 
is the author of many works on China, especially The | during a period of three years. The education of 
Middle Kingdom (N. Y. 1848, 1857). youre se yen also P charge n ——— 

Williams, Willi D.D., LL.D., a Baptist min- | and was by him intrusted to his protege, ward, a 
ister, was born at Eatonton. Putnam Co, Ga, March | later bishop of Hildesheim. Willigis prepared the first 
15, 1821. He united with the Church in 1887; grad- | Roman expedition of his pupil and guided him over 
uated from the University of Georgia in 1840, and from | the Alps, Easter, 996, was celebrated at Pavia, and a 
the law-school of Harvard University in 1847; became | delegation announcing the death of John XV and ask- 
pastor at Auburn, Ala., in 1851; professor of theology | ing the king to choose a new pope was received in the 
in Mercer University in 1856; professor of ecclesiastical same place. Willigis, more than any other person, de- 
history, etc., in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- | termined Otto to choose his own cousin, Bruno, the son 
nary in 1859, and in 1872 of systematic theology, which of the duke of Carinthia: and, in connection with Hil- 
office he held until his death, at Aiken, S. C., Feb. 20, dibald, chancellor and bishop of Worms, he escorted 
1879. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1255. (J.C. S.) : ihe — and bie pen at his a by - 

Willi William Frederick, D.D., a Pres- | S C"Ey 3ne peop'®e, an ie eee ee ee 
byterian —— was born at — N. Y. Jan. 7, May 3,996. Before leaving Rome he induced the pope 

. i : $ ; to convoke a synod, through which he secured the re- 
1818. For a time he studied at Yale College; grad- f Adalbert. bishop of Pra othe di hich 
uated in 1847 from Auburn Theological Seminary ; in eee Ash gues EEEE A 
1848 was licensed, and ordained by the Presbytery of that prelate had ae abandoned, though the return 
Utica; the same year commissioned by the American W88 not desired by the emperor, the pope, or Adalbert 


. Bes : himself. 
Board, and sailed for Syria, his first station being at! : — — 
pees | The next important affair in the life of Willigis was 
Beyrout. Thence he was transferred to Mosul, and next | his dispute with bishop Bernward. of Hildesheim, re 


was called to Mardin, East Turkey, where he died, Feb. , — a Oea 
3 . : | specting the right to exercise jurisdiction over the nun- 
alee l — ane MRA — engaged | nery of Gandersheim, where Sophia, the emperor's sister. 
CAUAR EAS pe P j , ‘was about to take the veil. The emperor sided with 
Wiliams, Wiliam R., D.D., LL.D., an eminent ` Bernward, and Sophia with Willigis. The dispute was 
Baptist divine, was born in New York city, Oct. 14, finally brought before a synod at Rome, which sent a 
1804, being the son of Rev. John Williams (1767-1825), | legate to Gandersheim to forward the interests of Bern- 
pastor of the Oliver Strect Baptist Church for twenty- | ward. Willigis refused to obey this authority, and was 
seven years He graduated from Columbia College in | accordingly suspended from his offices by the legate, 
1823, studied law and practiced it one year, entered the ; and cited to appear before the pope. He nevertheless 
ministry in 1831, and the ensuing year became pastor | persisted in the exercise of his episcopal functions, and 
of the Amity Street Church, a relation which continued | found numerous supporters among the German clergy, 
until his death, April 1, 1&5, Dr. Williams was an ele- | as is evident from the large attendance of bishops ata 
gant writer, and the author of several valuable works | synod convoked by him at Frankfort, Aug. 20, 1002. 
on Baptist history and literature, for which see Allibone, | Bernward's entrance at Gandersheim, on the other hand. 
Dict, of Brit, and Amer, Authors, s. v. was resisted by its inmates with force of arms. The 
Willigis, archbishop of Mayence, was a statesman , opposition against both pope and emperor was every- 
and primate of the German Church in the period of the : where, whether in Rome or Germany, so strong as to 
Saxon emperors. His origin is unknown and was prob- make it possible for Willigis to despise the wrath of 
ably obscure. His birthplace was, it may be assumed, either. The emperor's death, followed by the accession 
the town of Schdningen, in Saxony. He was a canon | of Henry II, occasioned a truce, during which Willigis 
at Hildesheim, when Volcold, tutor of the young Otto consecrated Sophia as abbess of Gandersheim; and in 
II, whose friendship he had been fortunate enough to ; 1907 a peace was negotiated, by the renunciation, on the 
gain, recommended him to notice, with the result that | part of Willigis, of jurisdiction in the disputed territory. 
he was transferred, about A.D. 970, to the imperial ' Otto’s idea of establishing a universal empire, in which 
chapel and received into the number of imperial coun- | Bernward and his coadjutors were bis principal sup- 
cillors On Jan. 13, 975, he became archbishop of | porters and Willigis his principal opponent, had, how- 
Mayence and archchancellor and metropolitan of Ger- | ever, been defeated, and papal intervention in the affairs 
many, by the appointment of emperor Otto IE and the | of the German Church had been effectually rebuked, in 
contirmation of the pope, Benedict VII. The papal | the course of a quarrel which seemed to concern local 
bull provided that he should have pre-eminence over | matters only, but. which, because of the prominence of 
all prelates in Germany and Gaul in ecclesiastical mat- the persons engaged, involved issues of the gravest im- 














ters, and particularly on the occasion of roval corona- | portance for the entire Western Church. 

tions and in respect to the holding of synods at places; On the accession of Henry IT, he found in Willigis 
to be chosen by himself. He took part in all the im- | the most prominent supporter of his claims as against 
portant affairs of the empire until other favorites tem- | those of margrave Eckard of Meissen and of duke Her- 
porarily usurped his place, but was not a participant in ' mann of Suabia. Willigis, assisted by his suffragans, 
Otto's [talian campaign, A.D. 980. When Otto suffered | anointed and crowned the emperor, June 6 or 7., 1002, 
defeat in Calabria, July 13, 982, Willigis accompanicd | at Mayence, and the empress Kunigunde, Aug. 10, at 
other German princes to the imperial camp, and at the | Pacerborn, He accompanied the emperor to Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, where the latter was recognised as sovereign 
by the assembled princes, and to Bruchsal, where the 
duke of Suabia made a voluntary surrender of his claims. 
lle was present also at a synod held at Theonville, and 
was the influential personage who caused the punish- 
ment of death, denounced upon count Ernest of Austria, 
fur rebellion, to be changed into the imposition of a fine. 

Evervthing in the records thus reveals Willigis as 
the counsellor and influential friend of the emperor. 
His power is evidenced in numerous documents, and in 
many ecclesiastical provisions and arrangements of the 
time. He was incessantly, energetically active in the 
affairs of both Church and State. Several churches in 
the city of Mayence, a number of bridges and other 
public works, and various works of art, were among the 
permanent relics of his administration. He died Feb. 23, 
1011. 

Literature.—Hiatorical works, like Giesebrecht, Gesch. 
d. deutschen Kuiserzett; Gfrorer, Algem. k. Gesch. iii, 
3,4; and monographs, e.g. Ve Willigist A rchicancellurti 
Regua Germ. et Archiepisc. Mogunt. Vita et Rebus Gestis, 
by Ossenbeck (Monasterii, 1859); Euler, Erzbischof 
Willigis von Muinz, etc. (Naumburg, 1860). See also 
Thietmar, Chronic, passim.; Pertz, Monum. Germ, Script. 
ii-vii, etc.; Guden, Cod. Diplom.; Monum. Botca, xxxi; 
Origg. Guelfica, iv; Schunnat, Hist. Fuldens, 150, etc. ; 
Böhmer, Font. Rer. Germ. iti; Thangmar, Vita Bern- 
wardi Episc., Canaparius, Vita S. A dulbert; and Herzog, 
Real- Encyklop. s. v. 

Willison (or Willisone), Jony, a divine of the 
Church of Scotland, was born in 1680, became minister 
at Brechin in 1703, and in 1716 at Dundee, where he 
remained until his death, May 8, 1750. He was the 
author of, Examples of Plain Cutechtsing (1787) :—Sac- 
ramentul Directory ; or,a Treatise Concerning the Sanc- 
tification of a Communion Sabbath (1745) :— A flicted 
Mun’s Companion (1755):— Sacrumental Meditations 
and Advices (1769) :—Sucramental Catechism :—Chris- 
tian Scripture Directory:—Free and Impartial Testi- 
mony to the Church of Scotland, and other works. An 
edition of his Works was published in Aberdeen in 
1769, and other editions have since appeared, including 
his later publications. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticana, iii, 
698, 813; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Williston, Payson, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at West Haven, Conn., in 1763; graduated 
at Yale College in 1783; atudied theology at New Haven; 
became pastor at Easthampton, Mass., in 1789, where he 
remained until 1833. He died there Jan. 30, 1856. He 
published a Sermon in 1799, a Half-century Sermon in 
1839, and contributed several articles to Sprague’s An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit (vols. i and ii). 


Willm, Josern, a Protestant pedagogue and philos- 
opher, was born at Heiligenstein in 1792. In 1821 he 
was professor at the gymnasium in Strasburg, in 1826 
professor of philosophy at the seminary, and died in 
1853. He published, De [ Educution du People (1848) : 
—Histoire de la Philosophie Allemande Depuis Kant 
(1844), which received the prize from the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. From 1844 to 1850 he was one of the 
contributors to the Dictionnatre des Sciences Philoso- 
phiques, published by Hachette. See Bruch, Discours 
Nécrologique (Strasburg, 1858); Lichtenberger, Ency- 
clop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Willows, Brook or (03937 bmo, Ndchal ka- 
Arabim ; Sept. ù pápayě “ApaBac; Vulg. torrens sali- 
cum), a wady mentioned by Isaiah (xv, 7) in his dirge 
over Moab. Over this name Jerome takes a singular 
flight in his Commentary on Isa. xv, 7, connecting it 
with the Orebim (A. V. “ ravens”) who fed Elijah during 
his seclusion. The prophet’s language implies that this 
bruok was one of the boundaries of the country—proba- 
bly, as Gesenius (Jesaia, i, 582) observes, the southern 
one. It is possibly identical with a wady mentioned by 
Amue (vi, 14) as the then recognised southern limit of the 
northern kingdom (Furst, //undiwd.; Ewald, Propheten). 
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This latter appears in the A. V. as “the river of the 
wilderness” (M3997 3, Ndchal ha-Arabáh; Sept. ò 
xtipappoç ray dvopwy; Vulg. torrens deserti). Widely 
as they differ in the A. V., it will be observed that the 
names are all but identical in the original, the only dif- 
ference being that it is plural in Isaiah and singular in 
Amos. In the latter it is ha-Arabuh, the same name 
which is elsewhere almost exclusively used either for 
the valley of the Jordan, the ghér of modern Arabs, or 
for its continuation, the great Arabah, extending to the 
gulf of Akabah. If the two are regarded as identical, 
and the latter as the accurate form of the name, then it 
is probable that the Wady el-Ahsy is intended, which 
breaks down through the southern part of the mountains 
ot Moab into the so-called Ghor es-Safieh, at the lower 
end of the Jake, and appears to form a natural barrier 
between the districts of Kerak and Jebal (Burckhardt, 
Syria, Aug.7). This is not improbably also the brook 
Zered (nuchul-Zered) of the earlier history. The Tar- 
gum Preudojonathan translates the name Zered by 
“ osiers,” or * baskets.” 

Should, however, the Nachal ha-A rabim be rendered 
“the Willow-torrent”—which has the support of Geseni- 
us (Jesaia) and Pusey (Comm. on Amos, vi, 14)—then it 
is worthy of remark that the name Wady Sufsaf, “ Wil- 
low Wady,” is still attached to a part of the main branch 
of the ravine which descends from Kerak to the north 
end of the peninsula of the Dead Sea (Irby, May 9). 
Burckhardt (Syria, p. 644) mentions a fountain called 
Ain Safsa/, “the Willow Fountain” (Catafago, Arabic 


‘Dictionary, p. 1051). 


The Rev. Mr. Wilton, in his work on The Negeb, or 
South Country of Scripture, endeavors to identify the 
Nachal ha-Arabah of Amos with the Wady el-Jeib, 
which forms the main drain by which the waters of 
the present Wady Arabah (the great tract between 
Jebel Sherah and the mountains of et-Tih) are dis- 
charged into the Ghôr es-Safieh at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. This is certainly ingenious, 
but cannot be accepted as more than a mere conject- 
ure, without a single consideration in its favor be- 
yond the magnitude of the Wady el-Jeib, and the 
consequent probability that it would be mentioned by 
the prophet. 

Willow -Sunday is a local term to designate. 
Palm-Sunday in some parts of England; so called be- 
cause boughs of the willow-tree are used instead of: 
palms. 

Wills, John, D.D., a Church of England divine;. 
was born at Seaburough, Somersetshire, in 1740. He 
graduated M.A. in 1765 at Wadham College, Oxford ; 
succeeded to the wardenship of that college in 1783, 
served the office of vice-chancellor from 1792 to 1796, 
and held the rectorships of Seaborough, and of Tydd 
St. Mary, Lincoln, in the gift of the crown. Dr. Wills 
died May 16, 1806, very rich, leaving numerous benev- 
olent bequests, See (Lond.) Annuul Register, 1806, 
p. 5385. 

Wills, Samuel, D.D.,an English Baptist minister, 
youngest son of Rev. Alexander Wills, of Ashley, was 
born at Salisbury in April, 1808. He united with the 
John Street Church, London, at seventeen. In early 
manhood he was engaged fur several years in preaching 
in the neighborhood of London; in 1833 opened a boys’ 
boarding-school in Dorking, Surrey, preaching on the 
Sabbath, chiefly at Mortlake; in 1840 became pastor 
of a Church in Gosport, remaining till 1846, and then 
returned to London, in 1847 emigrated to the United 
States, and in New York established an open-commu- 
nion church, of which be was the pastor for a time. 
Besidea his ministerial work, he prepared several vol- 
umes for the press, which had a large circulation in this 
country. Among these were, Duily Meditations (4 vols.): 
—The Seven Churches in Asia :—Christian Ordinances: 
— 4 Commentary on the Prophet Daniel. In 1858 he 
returned to Eng’and, and was pastor at Upper Norwood. 
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then at Vernon Chapel, King’s Crom, and of West Row, 
Suffolk. His last settlements, which was of brief dura- 
tion, were at Winchester and Milford, Hants, Kesign- 
ing his pastoral work, he retired to Thorton Heath, 
Surrey, where he died, April 12, 1878. See ( Lond.) 
Bapt. Hand-book, 1874, p. 296. (J. C. S.) 


Willstädter, EL1as, a Jewish rabbi of Germany, 
was burn in the vear 1796, at Carisruhe. In 1821 be 
attended the lectures at the Wurzburg University, and 
in 1824, after due examination, was enrolled among 
the rabbinical candidates of Baden. In 1837 he was 
appointed to fill the vacancy of the rabbinate at Carls- 
ruhe, and died Nov. 14, 1842. He published, .4 briss 
der gesammten jüdischen Theologie (Carlsruhe) :— Pre- 
digten bei rerachiedenen Gelegenheiten (ibid. 1829). To- 
gether with some other rabbis he edited an edition of 
the Old Test. for the use of achools (ibid. 1886-38). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 616; Kayserling, Biblivthek jüdi- 
scher Kanzelredner, i, 851 sq. (B. P.) 

Wilmeid, in Norse mythology, is the progenitor 
of all the magicians. He is the originator of the sci- 
ences of medicine. magic, and fortune-telling. 


Wilmer, Josern Pere BELL D.D. a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was for a number of years 
rector of St. Mark’s Church in Philadelphia, Pa., after 
which, about 1864, he removed to Virginia, residing in 
Scottsville. In 1866 he was consecrated bishop of Loui- 
riana, in Christ Church, New Orleans, and died Dec. 2, 
1878, aged about sixty-five years, See Prot. Episc. Al- 
manac, 1879, p. 168. 

Wilmsen, Friedrich Bduard, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Jan. 29, 1736, at Halle. 
In 1777 he was called as pastor of the Parochial Church 
to Berlin, where he died, May 23,1798. He is the au- 
thor of, Le Supientia Christi in Seligendo ad A post, 
Gentt, Munus Paullo Conspicua (Halle, 1756):— Be- 
tracktungen uber Weisheit und Thorhett im gemeinen 
Leben der Menschen (Berlin, 1786) :—Moralische Pre- 
digten (ibid. 1798; edited by F. Ph. Wilmsen) :— Predig- 
ten für Hausrdter und Huusmittter (Leipsic, 1776). He 
also translated into German S. Clarke's Paraphrase of 
the Four Evangelists (Berlin, 1763, 3 vola.) See Winer, 
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In 1870 he was called to the Grace Street Chnrch, 
Richmond; in 1875 he removed to New Orleans, and 
became pastor of the Colusseum Church. He died of 
the vellow fever in 1878. He is spoken of as having 
been “one of the most eloquent ministers in the South.” 
See Cathcart, Bapt. Encyclup. p. 1260. (J. C. S.) 

Wilson, Thomas (1), an English Puritan divine 
of the 16th century, preached at St. George’s Charch in 
Canterbury thirty-six years, was chaplain to lord Wot- 
ton, and died in January, 1621. He was the author of 
a Jnalogue Concerning Justification by Faith (1610): 
—God's Eternal Purpose (1611) :—Corplete Christian 
Inctionary (1612) :—Commentirry on the Epistle to the 
Romans (1614) :— Receipt aguiust Heresies : — Christs 
Furewell to Jerusalem (eod,):— Theological Rules (1615), 
and other works, See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Wilson, Thomas (2), an English clergyman and 
school-master, was born in 1748. He was master of the 
grammar school at Clitheroe, Lancashire, for about 
forty years, and died in 1813. He was the author uf 
An Archeological Dictionary; or, Classical Antiquities 
of the Jews, Greeks, und Romans, A lphubeticully Ar- 
ranged, and a volume of Afiscellumnies. 


Wimmer, Gasriet, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Sayan, in Silesia, Oct. 29, 1671, and 
died at Alten-Morbitz, in the diocese of Borna, March 
14, 1745, in his firet and only parish, to which he was 
appointed in 1697. He is the author of Ausführliche 
Liedererkldrung (Altenburg, 1749, 4 parts, published by 
his son). He also wrote sme hymna, which are atill 
in use. See Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen K irchenliedes, v, 
497 sq. (B. P.) 

Wimpheling, Jaxon, a German humanist, was 
born July 26, 1450. At Freiburg he was the pupil of 
Geiler von Kaiserberg (q. v.) An epidemic drove him 
to Erfurt, but he eventually completed his university 
course at Heidelberg. He became master in philosophy 
in 1471, and began the study of canon law, exchanging 
it, however, ere long for that of theology. In 1479 he 
was made dean of the philosophical faculty, in 1481 
superintendent of the Artist College and rector, in 1483 
bachelor uf theology and licentiate. Soon afterwanis 


Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 243, 569 , ii, 204, 207. (B. P.) | he was consecrated to the priesthood, and made preach- 


Wilmsen, Friedrich Philipp, 
ologian of Germany, was born Feb. 28, 1770, at Magde- 
bury, and died at Berlin, May 4, 1831. He is the au- 
thor of, Briefe zur Beförderung des katech, Studiums 
(Berlin, 1794-98) :— le biblischen Geschichten des Alien 
und Neuen Testaments (ibid. 1809) :— Dus Leben Jesu 
Christi beschrieben (ibid. 1816) :— Luther der Reformator 
(ibid. 1817) : — Eusebia, Anduchtsubungen in Gesdngen, 
ete. (ibid. 1827) :— Fugenia oder dus Leben des Glaubens 
und der Liebe (ibid. 1820) :— Herzenserhebungen fiir stille 
Abendstunden (tlanover, 1830). See Winer, //andbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 862; ii, 62, 71, 130, 253, 257, 262, 266, 
838, 370, 893; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1453. (B. P.) 

Wilson, Harry Bristow, D.D., an English cler- 
gyman. was born in London in 1774; educated at Mer- 
chant-Tavlors’ School, and at Lincoln College, Oxfurd ; 
was appointed third undermaster of Merchant-Taylors’ 
School in 1798, and second undermaster on 1805, in 
which office he continued until 1824, when he resigned , 
became curate and lecturer of St. Michael's, Bussishaw, 
in 1807; and was rector of St. Marv Aldermary and St. 
Thomas the Apostle from Aug. 2, 1816, until his death, 
Nov. 21, 1853. He published a volume of Sermons on 
Several Sulyects (1807) :—History of Merchant- Taylors’ 
School (1812-14) :—Inder to the Bible (1818), and other 
works. See (Lond.) Gentleman's Magazine, 185A, i, 536. 


Wilson, N. W., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Pendleton County, Va., Oct. 20, 1824. He was or- 
dained in 1858, and after having been a pastor of coun- 
try churches for several vears, was invited to the pas- 
torate of the Church at Chapel Hill, N. C, and subse- 
quently to Farmdale, Va., where be remained two vears, 
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a Protestant the- | €T 20d canon at the cathedral of Spires, He was, how- 


ever, rather suited tv be an educator than a preacher, 
by reason of physical «debility and a weak voice, and 
the natural bias of his mind. He was incessantly busy 
with his pen, and constantly had charge of a number 
of young men, whom he inspired with a love of leam- 
ing and of truth, which made them, as a rule, the ready, 
and, in some instances, effective supporters of the Refor- 
mation, when that movement began. In this period 
(1497) he wrote the Jsidonens Germamicus, one of his 
most important works, and one of the first to direct the 
course of education into a new channel. Fourteen years 
were spent at Spires, when he resolved upon retiring 
with Christoph von Utenheim (q. v.), Geiler von Kaiser- 
berg, and others, to a hermitage in the depths of the 
Black Forest, but was hindered from the execution of 
the plan by a transfer to the faculty of arts at Heidel- 
berg, Sept. 13, 1498, It was characteristic of bis spirit 
that while concerned to introduce a purer Latin, and 
engaged in the delivery of lectures on rhetoric and po- 
etry, he should confine himself chiefly to the teaching 
of Christian authors like Jerome and Prudentius, and 
that he should reject the study of heathen authors as 
being injurious to youth. From this judgment he ex- 
cepted Cicero, Virgil, and a few others only ; bat slight 
as was this concession, it obliged him to deliver two 
apologetic discourses to prove, against the assaults of 
monastic adversaries, the utility of humanistic studies. 
In 1500 he resigned his profeaorebip on the invitation 
of Utenheim, to resume the project of a hermit life, but 
while tarrying at Strasburg, Utenheim was made ad- 
ministrator of the diocese of Basle, and Wimpheling 
accutdingly remained with Raiserberg, and completed 
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(1502) the edition of Gerson’s works, upon which the 
latter had been employed since 1488. At this time he 
came into conflict with the notorious barefoot monk 
Thomas Murner (q. v.), through the publication of a 
work intended to promote the loyalty of Strasburg tow- 
ards Germany, and basing its plea on the false state- 
ment that the Gaul of Cæsar’s time had never extended 
to the Rhine, but only to the borders of Austrasia, sub- 
sequently a German province; and as he was victorious 
in the dispute, he retained his erroneous opinion while 
he lived. In December, 1502, Utenheim succeeded to 
the see of Basle, and invited Wimpheling to collect 
and examine existing synodal statutes, with a view to 
reforming the clergy of the diocese. After complet- 
ing this work Wimpheling returned to Strasburg to 
take possession of a summissariat, to which he was 
appointed, but which was given to another person. He 
was therefore obliged to resume the training of young 
men as a means of earning a livelihood, and accepted a 
tutorship over the sons of bis friends, Sturm and Paulus, 
A tract written at this time for one of these voung men, 
in which he proved that Augustine had never been a 
monk, and that the boast of monasticism, that all wis- 
dom takes refuge in a cowl, was false, since neither the 
ancient philosophers nor Moses, nor vet Christ and the 
apostles, the early fathers of the Church, and later ven- 
erable men, such as Gregory the Great, Bede, Alcuin, 
etc., were in any wise identified with monasticism, 
brought upon him the full weight of monkish fury, and 
made him the earliest of humanists to experience its 
rage. His books enraged many of the secular clergy 
also, as they contained frequent exposures of the abuses 
tolerated in the Church, and of vices existing among 
her ministers, and persisted in demanding a reform of 
these evils, He was accused at Kome, but pope Julius 
If commanded the ignorant monks to be silent. Wim- 
pheling now undertook the work of improving the cur- 
rent methods of educating the young, but with indif- 
ferent success, as he received no encouragement from 
persons in authority. He also wrote a history of the 
diocese of Strasburg, which is still a source of some 
value. After the death of Geiler von Kaiserberg he 
wrote an appreciative characterization of the great 
preacher who had so long been his friend. His next 
important occupation was the drawing up of the list of 
complaints laid to the charge of the papacy by the Ger- 
man people, by direction of the emperor Maximilian I. 
To the hst he added a number of recommendations, 
touching, e. g., the plurality of benetices, and an adapta- 
tion of the French Pragmatic Sanction to German con- 
ditions, which were favorably received, as was a sup- 
plementary work entitled Medulla Sanctionts Pragma- 
tice, A nunnery in the diocese of Basle was placed in 
his charge by his friend, bishop Utenheim, and in this 
place he spent several years. In 1512 he wrote a valu- 
able pedagogical work, entitled De Proba Institutione 
Puerorum in Trivialibus et Adolescentum in Universali- 
bus Gymnasiis; but he felt himself to be too old to put 
his theories into practice at the head of a school, and 
therefore declined a call to teach theology at Strasburg. 
The warfare with the monks was continued steadily, 
and drew forth from him a number of exposures of their 
conduct, and ultimately a broadside from the authors 
of the Epistolæ Obscurorum Virorum, ‘Towards the 
close of 1515 he retired to his native town of Schlett- 
stadt, and tbencefurward made that place his home. 
He surrounded himself with a company of ambitious 
young men, and organized a literary society which in- 
cluded Bucer and Phrygio among its members, and for a 
time commended the Wittenberg scholars as promoters 
of improved methods of study. Wimpheling himself 
greeted the rise of the Refurmation, and approved of 
Luther's course. In 1518 he submitted an opinion to 
the emperor at the diet of Worms, which, though guard- 
ed, was certainly not adverse to Luther's interests. He 
soon found, however, that the new movement was tak- 
ing on more extensive proportions, and assuming a more 
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radical character than he had expected, and, with the 
timidity which characterized the class to which he be- 
longed, he not only withdrew from its support, but even 
wrote to Luther to persuade him that the canon of the 
mass contained nothing contrary to the doctrines and 
usages of the early Church. He saw with pain that 
the Reformation was the fruitage of a seed which he 
had himself helped to sow. 

Wimpheling’s life and character were full of contra- 
dictions, growing out of the fact that while he saw 
clearly the corruption and danger of the Church and 
the age, he vet failed to understand the methods through 
which alone a reform could be secured. He trembled 
at the idea of Jay hands attempting an improvement, 
even though they might be the hands of emperor or 
king, and shrank in terror from the idea of assailing the 
pope and existing institutions in the Church. With 
scholarly bias he thought that the study of theology 
would alone elevate the clergy and reform the Church. 
His pedagogical writings contained many ideas which 
were reduced to practice by Protestant teachers in the 
next generation, though he was still too much a school- 
man to intend more than a reform in grammatical and 
rhetorical instruction with his proposals. He cared more 
for a return to the elegant and correct style of classical 
writers than for the study of the teachings of antiquity 
as a means of culture fur the mind. He studied the hym- 
nology of the Church, and attempted its improvement. 
He also wrote an Epitome Rerum Germanicarum, which 
is interesting as the first essay towards the writing 
of German history. Wimpheling’s style was easy and 
perspicuous, precise, often elegant, lively, and witty, 
though verbose, He wrote poetry which lacked in- 
spiration and fancy, and which may be characterized 
as mere practice in Latin versification. He was, in 
brief, rather practical than speculative, and was devoid 
of originality. His writings were generally brief trac- 
tates, filled with citations from other books, and the in- 
fluence they exerted was largely due to the elevated 
sentiments they expressed. His personal bearing was 
amiable, modest, and vet helpful. Reuchlin honored 
him as a sturdy supporter of religion, and, after his 
death, Nov. 17, 1528, Erasmus wrote a very beautiful 
letter in his praise to Viatten. For material towards 
his biography, consult Riegger, A mænitates Literuriæ 
Friburgenses (Ulm, 1775; Fasc. 2), and see, generally, 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Winchell, James MANNING, a Baptist minister, 
was born at North East, Dutchess Co., N.Y., Sept. 8, 1791; 
was converted about 1807; entered Union College im 
1808; graduated from Brown University m 1812; was 
licensed by the Baptist Church at North East, Oct. 4 
of the same year; supplied the Baptist Church at Bris- 
tol, R. L, during 1813; was ordained pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Boston, Mass., March 30, 1814; and 
died Feb, 22, 1820. He published an edition of Watts's | 
Psalms and Hymna, with a Supplement, and Two Dis- 
courses, Krhibiting an [listorical Sketch of the First 
Baptist Church in Boston from 1665 to 1818 (1819). Sce 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 695. 


Winchester, Councits or (Concilium Wintoni- 
ense). Winchester is a city of England, capital of 
Hampshire, situated on the right bank of the Itchin, 
twelve miles north-north-east of Southampton and six- 
ty-two miles west-south-west of London. Several eccle- 
siastical councila have been held there, as follows: 

I. Was held in 856, in the presence of three kings. 
It was enacted that in future the tenth part of all lands 
should belong to the Church, free of all burdens, as an 
indemnification for the losses sustained by the incursion 
of the Normans who had ravaged England. See Mansi, 
Concil. viii, 243; Wilkins, Concil. i, 184. 

II. Was held in 975, by St. Dunstan, in consequence 
of the disturbances raised by certain clerks, whom he 
had deprived of their churches on account of marriage 
and scandalous life. ‘The well-known incident of the 
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image of our crucified Saviour having decided in favor 
of the monks, is said to have occurred in this council. 
The clerks were condemned, and implored the interces- 
sion of the young king Edward, who entreated Dunstan 
to re-establish them, but in vain. See Mansi, Concil ix, 
721; Wilkina, Concil. i, 261. 

IH. Was held in 1021, under king Canute, to confirm 
the exemption of the abbey of St. Edmund. See Mansi, 
Concil. ix, 843; Wilkins, Concil. i, 297. 

IV. Was held on the octave of Easter, 1070, in the 
presence of William the Conqueror. The three legates 
of Rome, Hermenfride, bishop of Syon, and the cardinals 
Jobn and Peter, presided. Stigand of Canterbury was 
deposed, (1) for having retained the bishopric of Win- 
chester together with the archbishopric of Canterbury ; 
(2) for having worn the pall of his predecessor Rubert 
until the pope sent him a new one; and (3) for having 
received the pall from the anti-pope, Renedict X. 
Agelmar, bishop of the East Angles, and several abbots 
were also deposed. Walfred, bishop of Worcester,claimed 
from William certain lands belonging to his bishopric 
which the latter had withheld, and the claim was al- 
lowed. ‘Thirteen canons were published. 


1. Concerning the coming-in of bishops and abbots by 
almonincal heresy. 

2. Of ordalning men promiscuously, and by means of 
money. 

8. Of the life and conversation of such men. 

4. That blehopa should celebrate councils twice a rear. 

5& That bishops ordain archdeacons and other ministers 
of the ancred order in their own churches. 

6. That bishops have free power in their dioceses over 
the clergy and laity. 

T. That bishops and priests fuvite laymen to penance. 

8. Of apostatizing clerks and monks. 

¥ That bishops have their sees aecertained, and that 
Done conspire ayninst the prince. 

10. That laymen pay tithes, as it ix written. 

11. That none invade the goods of the Church. 

12. That no clerk shall bear secular arma, 

18. That clerks and monks be duly revereoced, let him 
that dves otherwise be anathema. 


See Johnson, Eccl. Canons, sub ann.; Mansi, Concil, ix, 
1202; Wilkins, Concil. i, 822. 

V. Was held probably in 1071. by archbishop Lan- 
franc. Sixteen canons were published, the beads only 
of which remain to us, 


b That uo one be allowed to preside over two bish- 
oprics. 
2. That no one be ordained by means of simoniacal 


ner eax 
8. That foreign clergymen be not received withont ler- 
ters commendatury. 

4 That ordinations be performed at the certain seasons, 

5. Of ultars, that they be of stone. 

6. That the sacrifice be not of beer, or water alone, but 
of wines mixed with water only. 

% Uf baptism, that it be celebrated at Easter or Whit- 
euntide only, except there be danger of death. 

8. That masses be not celebrated in churches before 
they have been consecrated. 

9. That the corpses of the dead be not buried in charches. 

10. That the belle be not tolled at celebrauiny in the time | 
of the Secret (Secretum Miasz). 

11. That bishops only give penance for nine. 

12. That monks who bave thrown off their habit be ad- 
mitted neither into the army, nor into apy couvent of 
Clerks, hnt be esteemed excommunicated. 

18. That every bishop celebrate a synod once a year. 

14. That tithes be paid by all. 

15. That clergymen observe continence, or desist from 
thelr office. 

16. That chalices be not of wax or wood. 


It was probably resolved in this council that an institu- 
tion of penance fur the soldiers of William of Normandy, 
left by the legate Hermenfride, should be executed. It 
is in thirteen heads. See Juhnson, Eccl. Cunons, 1078 ; 
Wilkins, Concil. i, 365. 

VL Was convoked by William the Conqueror, and 
held in 1072; fifteen bishops were present, with Hubert, 
the Roman legate, and many abbots and barons. The 
dispute between the archbishops of Canterbury and York 
was examined with care, and it was established, both 
from ecclesiastical history and by popular tradition, 
that, from the time of St. Austin till the last one hun- 
dred and forty years, the primacy of the see of Canter- 
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bury over the whole of Great Britain had been 
nised; that the archbishop of Canterbury had often held 
ordinations and synods in the very city of York itself. 
At the fullowing Whitsuntide it was also decided, in a 
synod held at Windsor, that the see of York was subject 
to that of Canterbury. Sec Mansi, Concil. ix, 1211; 
Wilkins, Concil. i, 824. i 

VIL. Was held in 1076, by archbishop Lanfranc. Six 
canons were published. 

1. Forbids canons to have wives. Enacts that ench 
priests as live in castles and villages be not forced to dir 
miss their wives if they hanve them. Forbids such as have 
no wives to marry, and bishops to ordain in fnture any 
who do not declare that they have no wife. 

2% Forbids to receive a clerk or monk without letters 
from his bishop. 

8. Forbids the clergy to pay any service for his benefice 
but what he paid in the time of king Edward. 

4 Laymen accneed of any crime to be excommunicated 
after the third summons to appear before the bisbop, if 
they refuee. 

5. Declares a marriage made withont the priest’s bene- 
diction to be a atate of fornication. 

6. Forbids all snpplantation of churches. 

See Johnson, Eccl. Canons; Mansi, Concil. x, 351; Wil- 
kins, Concil. i, 867. 

VIII. Was held Aug. 29, 1189, under archbishop 
Theodore, against king Stephen, who had seized upon 
certain houses belonging to the churches of Salisbury 
and Lincoln, and thrown the two prelates into prison. 
Stephen himself was cited to appear before the council. 
Henry, bishop of Winchester, the pope's legate, com- 
plained of the injury done to the cause of religion by 
those who plundered the property of the Church upon 
the plea of the ill-conduct of the bishops. He required 
that the king should begin by re-establishing the in- 
jured bishops, who, by the common law, were incapaci- 
tated from pleading on account of their seizure. The 
king sent a warning to the bishops, that nune of them 
should have the boldness to make complaint to Rome 
against him. Upon this the council broke up without 
settling anything, for the king refused to submit to the 
judgment of the prelates, and the latter did not think 
it advisable to employ ecclesiastical censures against 
him upon their own responsibility, and surrounded as 
they were by his power. See Wilkins, Concil. i, 419; 
Mansi, Concil. x, 1014. 

IX. Was held in 1143, on the Monday after the octave 
of Easter, by Henry, bishop of Winchester, legate a la- 
tere. ‘Pwo constitutions were published. 

1. Declares that none who violated a church or chnrch- 


yard, or laid violent hands upon a clerk or religions 
person, should be absevived by any person bat the 


MY). Declares that the plongh and hnsbandman in the 
field should enjoy the same peace as if they were in the 
churchyard. 

All who opposed these decrees were excommunicated 
with candles lighted. See Wilkins, Corcsd, i, 421; John- 
son, sub ann., Mansi, Conci., x, 1024. 

Wind MAS, ruuch; Sept. mveùpa, dveung ; Valg. 
spiritus, ventus). This Hebrew word signifies air in 
motion generally, as breath, wind, etc. Both the Sep- 
tuagint words occur in the following definition of wind 
by Aristotle (De Mundo, c. 4) : “ Wind (depo) is noth- 
ing else but a large quantity of air flowing, which is 
called wrevpa.” So also Plato has peyade revi reò- 
parc for a high wind (Phadon, § 24, edit. Forster). 
Josephus also uses wvenpa Piaioy for a vivlent wind 
(Ant. xiv, 2,2), as Lucian also does, Biaig wreapati 
(Ver, Hist. I, i, 714). The Vulgate word spiritus, from 
spiro, “to breathe,” “ blow,” is applied in like manner 
in Latin, as by Virgil (Æneid, xii, 365): “ Borer: cum 
spiritus alto Insonat yao,” * When the northern blast 
roars in the Agean.” 

1. The wind as a natural phenomenon (Gen. iii, 8; 
Job xxi, 18; xxx, 15,22; xxxvii, 21; Psa. i, 4; ciii, 16; 
Prov. xxx, 4; Eccles, i, 6; xi, 4; Isa. vii, 2; xvii, 13; 
xl, 7; Jer. x, 13; li, 16; Amos xiv, 13), It is poetically 
ascribed to the immediate agency of God (Psa. cxxxv, 
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‘7; exlvii, 18; comp. Baruch vi,61). In the New Test. 
it occurs in Matt. xi,7; xiv, 24; Mark iv, 39; John iii, 
8; Acts xxvii, 4; Eph. iv, 14; James i,6; Rev. vi, 13; 
vii, 1). Throughout the New Test. the word is dvezoc, 
except in our Lord’s illustration, John iii, 8. In the 
Apocrypha ãveuoç occurs in Wisdom v, 14; xiii, 2, etc. ; 
but rvevpa in xvii, 18; Ecclus.v,9; xxii, 18; Song of 
the Children, xxvi, 42). We might perhaps attribute 
the exclusion of the word rvevpa, for “the wind,” from 
the New Test., to its having become almost entirely ap- 
propriated to “ heavenly things.” In Acts ii, 2, we have 
xvon, translated “wind ;” Vulg. spiritus. It means the 
same in Homer (Zliud, v, 697), voih for rvon Bopiao, 
“the breath or blast of Boreas ;” comp. Job xxxvii, 10, 
Sept. In Gen. iii, 8, “the cool of the day,” or rather 
“wind of the day,” indicates the evening, since in the 
East a refreshing breeze arises some hours before sun- 
set; Vulg. ad auram post meridiem. Comp. Cant. ii, 
17; iv, 6; where the words “until the day break and 
the shadows flee away” should be rendered “until the 
day breathe or ow” (i. e. till evening); Heb. MDY ; 
Sept. diarvetoy; Vulg. aspiret. The evening breeze 
is still called, among the Persians, “the breeze of the 
day” (Chardin, Voyage, iv, 48). In Amos iv, 18, God 
is said to “create the wind.” Although this idea is 
very conformable to the Hebrew theory of causation, 
which does not recognise second causes, but attributes 
every natural phenomenon immediately to the divine 
agency, yet the passage may perhaps be directed against 
the worship of the winda, which was common among 
ancient nations, Comp. Wisdom xiii,2. Herodotus re- 
lates the same of the Persians (i, 131). The words of 
our Saviour, “a reed shaken with the wind” (Matt. xi, 
7), are taken by some in the natural, and by others in 
a metaphorical sense. The former view ia adopted by 
Grotius, Beza, Campbell, Rosenmuller, Schleusner, and 
Wetstein; and is contirmed, as Rosenmuller observes, by 
the antithesis of the rich man, whose magnificence all 
gladly survey. The comparison is adopted to reprove 
the fickleness of the multitude (comp. ver. 15, and Eph. 
iv, 14). 

2. The wind occurs as the medium of the divine inter- 
position, or ugency (Gen. i, 2; viii, 1, Exod, xv, 10; 
Numb. xi,31; 1 Kings xviii, 45; xix, 11; Job i,19, Isa. 
xi, 5; Jonah i, 4). In the New Test., the wind was 
supernaturally employed at the day of Pentecost, like 
the “sound” and “tire” (Acts ii,3). Indeed, our Lord’s 
illustration (John iii, 8), and the identity of the He- 
brew and Greek words signifying breath, wind, and 
spirit, lead to the inference that the air in motion bears 
the nearest resemblance of any created object to divine 
influence, and is therefore the most appropriate medium 
ofit. See Spirit. To this class of instances we refer 
Gen. i, 2, “ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” Along with Patrick and Rosenmuller, 
we cunstrue the phrase, “a wind of God,” a wind em- 
ployed as the medium of divine agency. Rosenmuller 
compares Pea. civ, 30, cxivii,8; Isa. xl,7. Dr. Lee re- 
fers to 1 Kings xviii, 12, 2 Kings 11,16, and Psa. 
xxxiii, 6; Isa.xi,4. In the two latter passages, he ob- 
serves that the word is equivalent to puwer, etc. The 
commations of the elements, etc., through means of 
which the petulance of Elijah was reproved (1 Kings 
xix, 11), are best understood as having occurred in vis- 
ion (comp. Dan, ii, 35; Zech. v, 9). 

3. The wind is used metaphorically in the following 
instances: “The wings of the wind” denote the most 
rapid motion (2 Sam. xxii, 11), where the phrase may 
be a poetical representation also of the incident record- 
ed (2 Sam. v, 24; Psa. civ, 3). The onomatopeia in 
the two former passages, in Hebrew, is remarkable. 
Anything light or trifling is called wind (Job vii, 7; 
Isa. xi, 29; Psa. lxxviii, 89; comp. Eph. iv, 14; Ecclus, 
v, 9). Violent yet empty speech is called “a strong 
wind,” or a mere tempest of words (Job viii, 2). “ Vain 
knowledge” is called Min"M23, knowledge of wind 
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(Job xv, 2); “vain words,” words of wind (xvi, 8). 
Many expressive phrases are formed with this word. 
“To inherit the wind,” denotes extreme disappoint- 
ment (Prov. xi, 29); “to hide the wind,” impossibility 
(xxvii, 16); to “labor for the wind,” to labor in vain 
(Eccles. v, 16); “to bring forth wind,” great patience 
and pains for no purpose (Isa. xxvi, 18; comp. Hos. 
viii, 7; xii, 1); “to become wind,” to result in nothing- 
ness (Jer. v, 13). “The four winds” denote the four 
quarters of the globe (Ezek. xxxvii, 9); “to scatter 
to all winds,” to disperse completely (v, 10; xii, 11; 
xvii, 21); “to cause to come from all winds,” to restore 
completely (xxxvii, 9). “The wind hath bound her 
upon her wings,” means deportation into a far country 
(Hos. iv, 19); “to sow the wind and reap the whirl- 
wind,” unwise labor and a fruitless result (viii, 7); “to 
feed on the wind,” to pursue delusory schemes (xii, 1); 
“to walk in wind,” to live and act in vain (Micah ii, 
11); “to observe the wind,” to be over-cautious (Eccles, 
xi, 4); to “ winnow with every wind,” to be credulous, 
apt to receive impressions (v, 9). 

Compurisons. — Disappointment, after high promise 
or pretension, is “as wind without rain” (Prov. xxv, 
14); the desperate speeches of an afflicted person are 
compared to wind (Job vi, 26). 

Symbolically. — Empires are represented as having 
wings, and “the wind in their wings ” denotes the ra- 
pidity of their conquests (Zech. v, 9). The wind is 
often used as the symbol or emblem of calamities (Isa. 
xxxii, 2; xli, 16; ivii, 18; Ixiv, 6); destruction by the 
Chaldean army (Jer. iv, 11, 12; comp. Wiad. iv, 4; v, 
23; xi, 20). “The windy storm” (Psa. lv, 8) denotes 
Absalom and his party. The wind is the frequent em- 
blem of the divine chastisements (Isa. xxvii, 8; Jer. 
xxii, 22; li, 1, ete. 

Beuutiful expressions occur, an in Isa. xxvii, 2, “He 
stayeth his rough wind in the dav of the east wind ;” 
that is, God doth not aggravate the misfortunes of man- 
kind by his chastisements; to “make a weight for the 
winds” (Job xxviii, 25). 

Mistranslations.— In Pasa. Ixxviii, 89, “He remem- 
bered that they were but flesh, a wind that passeth 
away and cometh not again,” should probably be ren- 
dered, “a spurte going away and not returning.” All 
the versions make the words relate to the soul of man. 
Homer has a very similar description of death (/liud, 
ix, 408). In Eccles. i, 5, 6, the translation is faulty, and 
the sense further obscured by a wrong division of verses, 
The passage should be read: “ The sun also ariseth and 
the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place where he 
ariseth, going to the south and circulating to the north. 
The wind is continually whirling about, and the wind 
returneth upon its whirlings.” All the versions give 
this rendering; our version alone mistakes the mean- 
ing. The phrase “brought forth wind,” is understood 
by Michaelis as an allusion to the female disorder called 
empneumatosis, or windy inflation of the womb (Syn 
tagma, Comment, ii, 165). The Syriac translator also 
understood the passage in this way: “ Enixi sumus ut 
illæ quse ventos pariunt.” 

4. The east wind (SIPOS, avepog vóroç, dvepoc 
Kavowy, vóroç, ventus urens, spiritus vehemens, ventus 
auster, DD, ravgwy, ardor, œslus, ventus urens). 
Both forms denote the natural phenomenon (Gen. xli, 
6, 23; Job xxxviii, 24; Psa. xlviii, 7; lxxviii, 26; Jo- 
nah iv, 8). Considerable indefiniteness attends the use 
of these words. Dr. Shaw remarks that every wind is 
called by the Orientals B°P, an east wind, which 
blows from any point of the compass between the east 
and north, and between the east and south (Trarels, p. 
285). Accordingly, the Sept. often understands this 
word to mean the south, as in Exod, x, 13; xiv, 21 (see 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, IT, i, 15). If the east wind hap- 
pens to blow a few days in Palestine during the months 
of May, June, July, and August, it occasions great de- 
struction to the vines and harvests on the land, and also 
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to the vessels at sea on the Mediterranean (Hos. xiii, | of the four (Ecclun, xliii, 20), and its presence is hence 
15: Jonah iv,8; Job xiv, 2; xv,2; Isa. xl,7; Gen. xli, | invoked as favorable to vegetation, in Cant, iv, 16. It 
6, 23; Ezek. xvii, 10; xix, 12; xxvii, 26; Psa. xlviii, ,?!9 further described in Fror: xxv, 23, as bringing (A. V. 
4; ciii, 5). In Jonah iv, 8, the phrase occurs, min; “driveth away” in text; “bringeth forth” in marg.) 
senan eae in it ‘nd. For testi- | 23 in this case we must understand the north-west 
ne ripe: BEL OE UT Y Cet INES, IR rs | wind, which may bring rain, but was certainly not re- 
monies to the «destructiveness of this wind in Egypt garded as decidedly rainy. The difficulty connected 
and Arabia, see Niebuhr, Beschrieb. vun Arubien, p. 8; | with this passage has led to the proposal of a wholly 
Thevenot, Voyages, I, ii, 84; Hackett, /Uustrutions of | different sense fur the term fzaphén, viz. hidden pluce. 
Scripture, p. 135, The north-west wind prevails from the astumnal equi- 
The east wind crosses the sandy wastes of Arabia | nox to the beginning of November, and the porth wind 
Deserta before reaching Palestine, and was hence termed | from June to the equinox (Raumer, Puldst. p.79). See 
“the wind of the wilderness” (Jub i, 19; Jer. xiii, 24). : Nortu. 
It is remarkably dry and penetrating, and has all the, 7, South wind (01°, Job xxxvii, 17; 50°, Psa 
effects of the sirocco on vegetation (Ezek. xvii, 10; xix, | ly xviii, 26; Nip, tentus Africus, Luke xii, 55; vóroç 
12; Hos, xiii, 15; Jonah iv,8). It also blows with vio- | [Sirocco]. Acts xxvii, 13). The south wind, which 
lence, and is hence supposed to be used generally fur! traverses the Arabian peninsula before reaching Pales- 
any violent wind (Job xxvii, 21; xxxviii, 24; Pea. | tine, must necessarily be extremely hot (Job xxxvii, 
xlviii, 7; Isa. xxvii, 8; Ezek. xxvii, 26). It is proba- | 17; Luke xii. 55); but the rarity of the notices leads 
bly in this sense that it is used in Exod. xiv, 21, though | to the inference that it seldom blew from that quarter 
the east, or at all events the north-east, wind would be | (Psa, Ix xviii, 26; Cant. iv, 16; Ecclus. xliii, 16); and 
the one adapted to effect the phenomenon described, | even when it does Llow, it does not carry the sumům 
viz, the partition of the waters towards the north and | into Palestine itself, although Rubinson experienced the 
south, so that they stood as a wall on the right hand | effects of this scourge not far south of Beersheba (Re 
and on the left (Robinson, Researches, i, 57). In this, | searches, i, 196). In Egypt the south wind (khamsin) 
as in many other passages, the Sept. gives the “south” | prevails in the spring, a portion of which, in the months 
wind (vóroç) as the equivalent for the Greek kadim. of April and May, is termed el-khamsin from that cir- 
Nor is this wholly incorrect, for in Egypt, where the: cumstance (Lane, i, 22). See Sovtn. 


Sept. was composed, the south wind has the same char- ads (PMMA TS , , 
acteristics that the east has in Palestine. The Greek 8. The four ? (7 NIN FINN, ra riocapa rriv- 
para, oi Tisoapec aytpot, quatuor venti). The He- 


translators appear to have felt the difficulty of render- A 
ing kudim in Gen. xli, 6, 28, 27, because the purching , brews speak only of four winds; and so Josephus (4w. 
effects of the east wind, with which the inhabitants of Viii, 3,5). This phrase is equivalent to the four quar- 
Palestine are familiar, are not attributable to that wind | ters of the world (Ezek. xxxvii, 9; 2 Esdras xiii, 5), 
in Egypt, but either to the south wind, called in that | the several points of the compass, as we should say 
country the hamsin, or to that known as the sumam, (oan wni, — onr N A Hist. o CT A 
which comes from the south-east or south-south-east rases.— Sifiving of the lour winds 13 great pr- 
(Lane's Modern Egypt, i, 22,23). It is certainly possible | litical commotions (Dan. vii, 2: comp. Jer. iv, 11,12; li, 
that in Lower Egypt the east wind may be more parch- 1); to — the ny — — by contrary to — 
ing than elsewhere in that country, but there is no more | peace (Rev. vii, 1); “to be divided to the four winds 
difficulty in assigning to the term kadim the secondary | implies utter dispersion (Dan. xi, 4; Jer. xlix, 82; Ezek. 
sense of parching, in this passage, than that of rivlent | Y, 10, 12; xvii, 2). * also the phrase ix ra» R 
in the others befure quoted. As such, at all eventa, the | (yipwy (Matt. xxiv, 81) means from all parts of t 
Sept. treated the term both here and in several other | world (Mark xiii, 20), : ; 
mong aro 
rner). In James i, 11, the A. V. erroneously under- l : eunons Pun Aas 
stands this expression of the burning heat of the sun. | 70C, Ge¢upog, and edpoc. Aul Gellius. indeed, complains 
In Palestine the east wind prevails from February to pines pases A una of — ancient writers 
June (Raumer, p. 79). . Att. ii, 22). e same indefiniteness appears in 
It . used a for pernicious speech, a | Herodotus (see Larcher’s notes on, i, 188). Inthe course 
storm of words (Jub xv, 2); calamities, especially by _of time the Greeks and Romans added eight other winds 
war (Isa. xxvii, 8; Jer. xviii, 17; Ezek. xvii, 10; xix, to the original four, but that appearing too minute a 
12; xxvii, 26; Hos. xiii, 15). In this latter passage | division, A reduced the additional ones to four, thus 
the east wind denotes Shalmaneser, king of Assyria; in | making i 3 — all. 3 he Pliny ( —— — te 
aT i ` Tyre is! seen in Larcher (xt anpra), or Plin . Nat, xviii, 
Ezek. xxvii, 26, it denotes the Chaldsans, Tyre is So ‘Pucker —— aae e rA E 
there represented under the beautiful allegory of a ship hag : $ o BY ST ee ee 
towed into deep water, and then destroyed by an east Translation of Hippocrates, De Æribus, Aguis et Locis 
wind. A very similar representation is given by Hor- ( Paris, 1800); Inscowrs Préliminaire, and see index, 
ace (Carm. i, 14). The east. wind denotes divine judg- ; a ee ae E the English, Latin, and 
ment (Job xxvii, 21). “To follow the east wind,” is Greek divisions of the winda, and their names, amount- 
to pursue a delusory and fatal course (los. xii, 1). Lg te mor om a ’ — s Herodotus (Polyn- 
5. West wind (O5 Mo, dvepog awo Badaconc, ren- | — Greek name of a Sind occurs in Acts xxvii, 14, 


tus ab occidente). The west and south-west winds reach | kinok id ov. Eurocledon: a tempestinas wind: si the 


Palestine loaded with moisture gathered from the Med- : Mediterranean, now called a Lecunfer, The Alexan- 
iterranean (Robinson, i, 429), and are hence expresive- | drian MS, has EvpaxtAwr; Vulg. Ewreaguilo; Syriae, 
ly termed by the Arabs “the fathers of the rain”. simbang. The common reading, Epor iwy — 
(Raumer, p.79). ‘The little cloud “ like a man’s hand” | derived from Edpoc, Eurvs, “cast wind,” and cider 
that rose out of the west, was recognized by Elijah as, “a wave,” quasi an eier tempest. Other MSS. read 
a presage of the coming downfall (1 Kings xviii, 44), | Evpred diwy Euryclydon, from eipic, “broad,” and 
and the same token is adduced by our Lord as one of ‘hedus. CA wave,” dt rough Sirk — and ihe thé 


the ordinary signs of the weather (Luke xii, 54). West- | word would mean the wind which aviv excites 
erly winds prevail in Palestine from November to Feb- he waves, Shaw defends the fice ate reading, cal 
EMANI” 7 See W — F describes the wind as blowing in all directions from the 

6. North wind (ES MYN, Prov. xxv, 28, avepoe | north-east round by the north to the south-east ( Trav- 
Bopiag, ventus Aguilo). The north wind, or, as it was | ede, p, 330, &to; see Bowyer's conjectures, and Dod- 
usually called, “the north,” was naturally the coldest | dridge, tw luc.). 








WINDESHEIM 


The Hebrews had no single terms indicating the | 
relative velocity uf the air in motion, like our words 
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riches became immense under his administration, and 
the number of monasteries, and also of nunneries, con- 


breeze, gale, etc. Such gradations they expressed by | nected with it, increased remarkably. Among these 


some additional word, as “great,” mda, “a 
great wind” (Jonah i, 4), “rough,” MOP, etc. Nor 
have we any single word indicating the destructive ef- 
fects of the wind, like their verbs "SO and “3D, as 
BON (Zech. vii, 14, etc.), and answering to the 
Greek word avepdg opog (see Sept. of Gen. xli, 6, 23). 
Our metaphorical use of the word storm comes nearest. 
The term ztluphah (MBS>1), in Psa. xi, 6 (A. V.“ hor- 
rible”), has been occasionally understood’ as referring 
to the sumúm (Olshausen, ta loc. ; Gesen, Thesaur. p. 
418); but ic may equally well be rendered “ wrathful,” 
or “avenging” (Hengsteuberg, in loc.). The phrase 
MASH mis, “stormy wind,” xyvevpa cararyicog, spir- 
tus procelle, occurs in Psa. cvii, 25, cxlviii,& It is 
metaphorically used fur the divine judgments (Ezek. 
xiii, 11,13). The word MAS is usually translated 
“whirlwind ;” it means, however, more properly a 
storm (2 Kings ii, 1,11; Job xxxviii, 1, xl, 6; Zech. 
ix, 14; Sept. cvocecopuc, Aaiday, vioc; Vulg. turbo; 
Ecclus, xliii, 17; ovorpogn wvevparog, xlviii, 9; Aai- 
arı wupog). We have notice in the Bible of the 
local squalls (AaiAay—Mark iv, 37; Luke viii, 23), to 
which the sea of Gennesareth was liable in consequence 
of its proximity to high ground, and which were suffi- 
ciently violent to endanger boats (Matt. viii, 24; Johu 
vi, 18). 

‘The Hebrew word is used metaphorically for the di- 
vine judgments (Isa. xl, 24; xli, 16); and to describe 
them as sudden and irresistible (Jer. xxiii, 19; xxv, 
32; xxx, 23). “A whirlwind out of the north” (Ezek. 
i, 4) denotes the invasion from Babylon. Another word, 
"D10, is also translated “ whirlwind,” and properly so. 
It occurs in Job xxxvii, 9, Isa. xxi, I. It is used as 
a simile for complete and sudden destruction (Prov. i, 
27); and for the most rapid motion, “ wheels of war- 
chariots like a whirlwind” (Isa, v, 28, Jer. iv, 13), To- 
tal defeat is often compared to “chaff scattered by a 
whirlwind ” (Isa. xvii, 13). It denotes the rapidity aud 
irresistibleness of the divine judginents (Isa. lxvi, 5). 
The phrase “to reap the whirlwind” denotes useless 
labor (Hos. viii, 7); “the day of the whirlwind,” de- 
struction by war (Amos i, 14). “The Lord hath his 
way in the whirlwind,” is probably an allusion to Sinai 
(Nahum i,3). A beautiful comparison occurs in Prov. 
x, 25: “ As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no 
more: but the righteous is an everlasting foundation.” 
See WHIRLWIND. 


Windesheim (or Windesen), a Dutch monas- 
tery of the order of Regular Canons, celebrated as the 
centre of a somewhat extensive congregation of re- 
formed convents, flourished in the former half of the 
15th century. It was intimately connected with the 
association of Brethren of the Common Life, having 
been established by Radewin, the pupil and successor 
of Gerhard Groot, to serve as a rallying-point for its 
members. Berthold ten Have, a citizen of Zwoll, in 
Zealand, and one of (root's converts, donated his 
homestead property of Windesen, worth above three 
thousand florina, to the prospective monastery on the 
inception of the plan, and other donations followed, so 
that the convent became an accomplished fact in 1386. 
Six brothers constituted its original congregation. The 
church was dedicated, and the investing of the brothers 
with the robes of their order was perfurmed Oct. 16, 
1387, Henry of Huxaria being made temporary superior, 
with the title of rector. Vos von Huesden, who succeeded 
to the government of the convent as prior, four vears 
afterwards, became the real founder of its importance. 
During thirty-three vears he was zealous in the promo- 
tion of its internal prosperity, as well as in the erection 
of its buildings and the extension of ita influence. Its 
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the monastery of St. Agnes, near Zwoll, became chiefiy 
famous, through Thomas à Kempis and Johann Wessel, 
who were its inmates, In 1402 the first convocation 
of the general chapter was held at Windesheim. In 
1435 the Council of Basle directed Windesheim to un- 
dertake the refurmation of the convents of Regular 
Canons in Germany. This reformatory work extended 
in time even to the convents of other orders, and con- 
tinued until the general reformation of the 16th cen- 
tury brought it to a close. The convent of Windesheim 
itself continued to exist until the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, and a chapter of Windesheim even until the 18th 
century. Its members were bound only by the three 
substuntialia of monasticism, the vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, and they employed themselves, par- 
ticularly during the earlier period, with the copying of 
manuscripts and industrial pursuits, Their reformatory 
labors aimed merely at a re-establishment of the earlier 
monastic discipline by reducing ascetical requirements 
to a tolerable degree. See Busch, Chronicon Wtndese- 
mense ( Antwerp, 1621); De Ref. Monaster. quorund, 
Suzoniea, in Leibnitz, Scriptores Brunsvic. c. ii; Del- 
prat, Over d. Bréderschap vun G. Groote (2d ed. Am- 
heim, 1856; Germ. ed. by Muhnike, Leipsic, 1846 ); 
Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Windheim, CHRISTIAN Ernst von, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Wernigerode, Oct. 
29, 1722. He studied at Halle, and after completing 
his course went to Helmstiidt, where he commenced his 
philosophical lectures. In 1746 he publicly defended a 
dissertation, De Intellectu Divino, quo Soctanismus Phi- 
losophicus Argumentis suis Privutur, and was appointed 
adjunct to the philosophical faculty. In 1747 he went 
to Gottingen as professor of philosophy, and in 1750 to 
Erlangen, where he also lectured on theology. He died 
Nov. 5, 1766. He wrote, Commentatio Philulogico-critica 
de Hebraorum Vav Conversivo Futurorum (Halle, 1744) : 
— Diss. de Paulo, Gentium Apostolo (ibid. 1745) :— 
Sylloge i-z, Thesium Philusophicarum Miscellunearum 
( Helmstádt, 1746-47 ) : — Conspectus Thesium Philoso- 
phicurum (ibid. 1749): — Diss. in Danzianam Gram- 
maticum Ilebraam ( Erlangen, 1751) :— Diss. Philol. 
Lüteræ Epentheticæ Hebraorum ad Rutwnem suum 
Revocatæ, Illæque Voces, quibus Inesse P'utuntur, Reso- 
lute, Variuque Loca Scripture Sacræ Veteris Testa- 
menti lllustruta (ibid, 1752), etc. See Döring, Die ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlunds, iv, 728 8q., Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 522 s4., Steinschneider, Bibl. Handbuch, p. 150; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lil. i, 153, 158, 187, 259, 343, 
572, ii, 12,59. (B. P.) 

Winding-sheet, the cloth in which a corpse is 
wrapped for burial. 


Windischmann, Friepricn Heinricn HUGO, a 
Roman Catholic theologian of Germany, was born at 
Aschaffenburg, Dec. 13, 1811. In 1836 he received 
holy orders, went to Munich in 1838 as professor of 
canon law and New - Tert. exegesis, and was made 
canon of St, Cajetan in 1839; in 1842 he became a 
member of the Munich Academy of Sciences, in 1846 
general vicar, and died Aug. 24, 1861. He wrote, San- 
cara Sacra de Theologumenis Vedanticorum ( Bonn, 
1833 ):— Ueber den Somacultus der Arier ( Munich, 
1846 ):—Ureagen der arischen Volker (ibid. 1858 ):— 
Die persische Anahita (ibid. 1856 ) .— A nahita ( ibid. 
eod.) : — Mithra ( Leipsic, 1857): — Vindiciæ Petrine 
( Regensburg, 1836): — Erklärung des Briefes an die 
Galater ( Mayence, 1843). His studies on Zoroaster 
were edited by Spiegel (Berlin, 1863). See Dr. Friedr. 
Windischmann. Ein Lebensbild (Augsburg, 1861); Theol. 
Universallexikon, s. v.; Literarischer Hundweiser, 1862, 
p. 18. (B. P.) 

Windsor, CouxciLs or (Concilium Windoriense, 
or Windleshorense). Windsor is a town in Berkshire, 


WINE 


England, on the right bank of the Thames, twenty- 
three miles suuth-west of London, Its castle is the 
residence of the queen of England. Old Windsor is a 
wile and a half east-south-east of thia, and was the 
royal residence during the Saxon dynasty. The pres- 
ent location was chosen by William the Conqueror. 
Two ecclesiastical councils have been held at Windsor, 
as follows: 

1. Was held on Whit-Sunday, 1070, in which Agelric, 
bishop of the South Saxons, was deprived, and com- 
mitted to prison at Marlborough; no crime was im- 
puted to him, and the sole object uf the proceeding 
seems to have been to make room for a Norman. Sev- 
eral abbots were in like manner deposed at the same 
time. See Johnson, £ccl. Cunons, sub ann.; Mansi, Con- 
cal, ix, 1203, 

Il, Was held April 26, 1114, in which Ralph, bishop 
of Rochester, was elected to the see of Canterbury, 
vacant during the five preceding years. See Mansi, 
Concil. x, 793; Landon, Murual of Councils, p. 696. 


Wine, EcciestasticaL Use or. In the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, the common wine was ordi- 
narily used. Such was probably that which our Saviour 
used at the last supper. The ancients mixed water 
with the wine; and this practice seems at one period 
to have been general, and is abundantly authorized by 
canons of the Church. The proportion of water varied 
at different times. Sometimes it was one fourth, at 
others, one third. The Western Church mixed cold 
water only; the Greek Church first cold, and then warm 
water, This was said to be emblematical at once of the 
fire of the Holy Spirit and of the water which flowed 
from our Saviour’s side. Various idle questions respect- 
ing the sacred elements were agitated at different times. 
With some there was a question of what grain the bread 
should be made. Others mingled salt and oil with the 
bread. Some substituted water for the wine. Red wine 
was preferred in order to avoid mistakes by the use of 
white wine, and also more sensibly to represent the 
mystery. The Roman Church now uses white wine. 
In the 17th century claret and in the 18th century sack 
was employed in England. See EUCHARIST. 


Wine, Sacramentat. The Rev. Dunlop Moore, 
D.D., showa moet conclusively, in the Presbyterian Re- 
view for January, 1882, in opposition to the statements 
of Dr. Samson (Divine Law as to Wine, p. 199 8q.), that 
the early Christian fathers knew only of fermented wine 
in this connection; and likewise, by the testimony of 
the most eminent rabbis of modern times, that the Jews 
to-day use fermented wine for Passover purposes. ‘The 
use of steeped raisins is only resorted to where pure 
wine (i. e. wine free from ceremonial impurity by Gen- 
tile contact) cannot be procured; but even in that case 
the Jews are utterly indifferent as to whether it has fer- 
mented or not. They also freely use riregar during the 
Passover, although this is, of course, the product of fer- 
mentation. 

Wine-cup (j"2% 053, cup of the wine). Wine, 
or the cup in which it 
is contained, often rep- 
resents in Scripture the 
anger of God: “Thou 
hast made us drink the 
J wine of astunishment” 
» (Psa. Ix, 8). “In the 
hand of the Lord there 
is a cup, and the wine 
is red; it is full of 
mixture, and he pour- 
eth out of the same. 
But the dregs thereof 
all the wicked shall 
wring them out and 
drink them ” (Ixxv, 8). 
The Lord says to Jere- 
miah (Jer. xxv, 15), 





Ancient Assyrian Wine-caps. 
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Ancient Egyptian Wine-cupe. 
“Take the wine-cup of this fury at my hand, and cause 


all the nations to whom I send thee to drink it” Ele- 
gant forms of drinking-cups are represented on the As- 
syrian and Egyptian monuments, See Cup. 
Wine-preas is the rendering in the A. V. of three 
Hebrew and one Greek words: M$, gath (“ wine-press,” 
Judg. vi, 11; Neh. xiii, 15; Lam. 1, 15; “ wine-fat,” Isa. 
Ixiii, 2; “press,” Joel iii, 18), which denotes the whole 
apparatus (see GETH-SEMANE), or (as Gesenius prefers) 
simply the large vat (Anvoc) in which the grapes were 
trodden, the latter being a meaning specifically borne 
by TMID, purdh (“ wine - press,” Isa. Ixiii, 3; “ press,” 
Hagg. ii, 16); while SP", yékeb (“ wine-press,” Numb. 
xviii, 27,30; Deut. xv, 14; Judg. vii, 25; 2 Kings vi, 
27; Job xxiv, 11; Isa.v,2; Jer. xlviii, 33; Hos. ix, 2, 
Zech. xiv, 10; “ press,” Prov. iti, 10; Isa. xvi, 10; “ fat,” 
Joel ii, 24; iii, 18; “prens - fat,” Hagg. ii, 16; “ wine,” 
Deut. xvi, 13) is thought to denote the lower trough 
or receptacle into which the expressed juice flows, the 
vroAnmoy of Mark xii, 1. The last Hebrew word 1s 
derived by Gesenius ( Thesaur. p. 619 b) from a root 
signifying to hollow or dig out; and in accordance with 
this is the practice in Palestine, where the “ wine-press” 
and “vats” appear to have been excavated out of the 
native rock of the hills on which the vineyards lay. 
From these scanty notices contained in the Bible we 
gather that the wine-presses of the Jewa consisted of 
two receptacles or vats placed at different elevations, in 
the upper one of which the grapes were trodden, while 
the lower one received the expressed juice. The two 
vats are mentioned together only in Joel iii. 13: “The 
press (gath) is full; the fats (yekebim) overflow ”—the 
upper vat being full of fruit, the lower one overflowing 
with the must. Yéted is similarly applied in Joel ii, 
24, and probably in Prov. iii, 10, where the verb ren- 
dered “ burst out” in the A. V. may bear the more gen- 
eral sense of “abound " (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 1130). Gath 
is also strictly applied to the upper vat in Neh. xiii, 15; 
Lam. 1, 15, and Isa. xii, 2, with pwréA in a parallel 
sense in the following verse. Elsewhere yéked is not 
strictly applied; for in Job xxiv, 11, aud Jer. xlviii, 33, 
it refers to the upper vat, just as in Matt. xxi, 38, 
varoAnmoy (properly the vat wader the press) is sudeti- 
tuted for Anvoc, as given in Mark xn, I. It would, 
moreover, appear natural to describe the whole arrange- 
ment by the term ga/h, as denoting the moet important 
portion of it; but, with the exception of proper names 
in which the word appears, such as Gath, Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher, and Gittaim, the term yeled us applied to 
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it (Judg. vii, 25; Zech. 
xiv, 10). The same 
term is also applied to 
the produce of the 
wine - press ( Numb. 
xviii, 27,30; Deut. xv, 
14; 2 Kings vi, 27; 
Hos. ix, 2). The term 
purah, as used in Hagg. 
li, 16, perhaps refers to 
the contents of a wine- 
vat, rather than to the 
press or vat itself. The 
two vats were usually 
dug or hewn out of the 
solid rock (Isa. v, 2, 
marg.; Matt. xxi, 33). 
Ancient wine- presses, 
so constructed, are still 
to be seen in Palestine 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii, 
187; comp. p. 603). Dr. Tristram examined several of 
these on Mount Carmel, which he describes as being ex- 
actly like others observed in the south of Judah. “In all 
cases a flat or gently sloping rock is made use of for their 
construction. At the upper end a trough iscut about three 
feet deep and four and a half by three and a half feet in 
length and breadth. Just below this, in the same rock, is 
hewn a second trough, fourteen inches deep and four feet 
by three in size. The two are connected by two or three 
small holes bored through the rock close to the bottom 
of the upper trough, so that, on the grapes being put 
in and pressed down, the juice streamed into the lower 
vat. Every vinevard seems to have had one of these 
presses” ( Land of Israel, p. 106). The wine - presses 
were thus permanent, and were sufficiently well known 
to serve as indications of certain localities (Judg. vii, 25; 

Zech. xiv, 10). The upper receptacle (gath) was large 
enough to admit of threshing being carried on in (not 
“by,” as in the A. V.) it, as was done by Gideon for the 
sake of concealment (Judg. vi, 11). See Press; Vixe- 
YARD. 

In Palestine the vintage takes place in September, 
and is celebrated with great rejoicings (Robinson, Bibl. 
Res. i, 431; ii, 81). The ripe fruit was gathered in 
baskets (Jer. vi, 9), as represented in Egvptian paint- 
ings (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 41-45), and was carried 
to the wine-press. It was then placed in the upper one 
of the two vats or receptacles of which the wine-press 
was formed, and was subjected to the process of “ tread- 
ing,” which has prevailed in all ages in Oriental and 
South-European countries (Neh. xiii, 15, Job xxiv, 11; 
Isa. xvi, 10; Jer. xxv, 30; xlviii, 33; Amos ix, 18; 
Rev. xix, 15). A certain amount of juice exuded from 
the ripe fruit from its own pressure before the treading 
commenced. This appears to have been kept separate 
from the rest of the juice, and to have formed the gleukos, 
or “ sweet wine,” noticed in Acts ii, 13. The first drops 
of juice that reached the lower vat were termed the 
dema, or “ tear,” and formed the first-fruits of the vintage 
(Sept. awapyac Anvoi) which were to be presented to 
Jehovah ( Exod. xxii, 29). The “treading ” was ef- 
fected by one or more men, according to the size of the 
vat, and, if the Jews adopted the same arrangements 
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as the Egyptians, the treaders were assisted in the oper- 
ation by ropes fixed to the roof of the wine-press ( Wil- 
kinson, Anc., Lyypt. i, 46 ). They encouraged one an- 
other by shouts and cries (Isa. xvi, 9, 10; Jer. xxv, 80; 

xlviii, 83 ). Their legs and garments were dyed red 
with the juice (Gen, xlix, 11; Isa. Ixiii, 2, 3). The 
expressed juice escaped by an aperture into the lower 
vat, or was at once collected in vessels. A hand-preas 
was occasionally used in Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 

i, 45), but we have no notice of such an instrument in 
the Bible. As to the subsequent treatment of the wine, 
we have but little information. Sometimes it was drank 
as must, but more generally it was bottled off after fer- 
mentation, and, if it were designed to be kept for some 
time, a certain amount of lees was added to give it body 
(Isa. xxv, 6). The wine consequently required to be 
“refined.” or strained, previously to being brought to 
table (ibid.). For further elucidation of the subject, 
see Hackett, /Uustr, of Script, p. 156 aq.; Van Lennep, 
Bibl. Lands, p. 117 sg. See Wine. 


Wingate, W. M., D.D.,a Baptist minister, was born 
at Darlington, S. C., July 28, 1828. He graduated from 
Wake Forest College, N. C., in 1849; for two years 
was a student of theology at Furman Institute, S. C.; 
from 1852 to 1854 agent of Wake Forest College, and 
in the latter year was chosen president, which office 
he held for twenty-five years, He died Feb. 27, 1879. 
(J. C. S.) 


Winkelers, a sect existing in Strasburg towards 
the end of the 14th century. Their teachings and 
usages resembled those of the contemporary Waldenses, 
though with some divergences; but it is probable that 
the sect was of native growth, and originated n the 
increasing sense of need for an improvement in religious 
teaching, which existed in the consciousness of the peo- 
ple. Its members sustained communication with those 
of other similar associations in different cities along the 
Rhine and in Wtrtemberg and Switzerland. ‘They re- 
jected, on the authority of the Bible, all mariolatry 
and saints’-worship, the use of images, the priesthood, 
and the doctrines of meritorious works and purgatory. 
They wished to restore the worship of God in spirit 
and truth. They made use of lay 
teachers, who were required to be 
unmarried and unencumbered with 
property, and who itinerated con- 
tinuously. The teachers were sup- 
ported by the members of the sect, 
whose confessions they also re- 
ceived and upon whom they im- 
posed penances. In their assem- 
blies it was cnstomary to offer 
prayer, read from books, and 
preach. They attended mass and 
confessed minor offences to the Ro- 
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mish priests for the sake of peace. 
ers and artisans composed the sect, master Johann von 
Blumstein—later, after he had renounced their errors, 
syndic of the city—being its most prominent member. 
A number of Beguins were also among its members. 
They were not disposed to deal aggressively with the 
Church, and were content to meet in the secrecy of 
private houses, but the fear of being discovered some- 
times led them into crime. In 1374 a Winkeler, who 
had returned to the Church, was murdered by direction 
of the sect, which paid a certain sum for the deed and 
submitted to undergo the penance imposed by its rulers. 
At another time the inquisitor, Johann Arnoldi, was so 
emphatically threatened with death in the confessional 
that he fled the city. In 1400, however, thirty-two 
members, both men and women, were arrested and tor- 
tured. Twenty-six of them acknowledged their con- 
nection with the sect, and were banished from the city 
and diocese, under the penalty of death by fire if they 
should return. The documents belonging to the trial 
are vet in existence, and are given in Robrich's Mù- 
theilungen aus der Geschichte der erang. Kirche des 
Eleasses (Strasburg, 1855), i, 3 sq. Neither Winkeler 
nor Waldense was ever found in Strasburg after this 
trial. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Winkelhofer, Sesastian, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born Jan. 18, 1743, at Munzing, in the 
Lower-Danube department. When sixteen vears of 
age he joined the order of the Jesuits, Two years 
later he went to Ingolstadt, where he studied philoso- 
phy, Greek, and Hebrew. In 1768 he betook himself 
to the study of theology, especially of Church history 
and canon law. In 1772 he received holy orders, and 
in the year following was made head of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maria de Victona. In 1775 he was appointed 
preacher of St. Maurice, and in 1789 delivered his first 
sermon as dean in Neuburg, on the Danube. Here he 
labored till 1794, when he was called as court-preacher 
to Munich, where he died, Nov. 16, 1806. He wrote, 
Reden uber die Rergpredigt unseres Herra Jesu Christi 
(edited by S. M. Sailer, Munich, 1809, 2d ed. 1812); the 
eame editor published his Vermischte Predigten (ibid. 
1814-17, 4 vols.). See Düring, Die gelehrten Thevlogen 
Deutschlands, iv, 731 s4. (B. P.) 


Winkler, Hermann Brich, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was bom April 11, 1738, at Hildes- 
heim. He studied at Gottingen under Walch, Michaelis, 
and Heilmann. In 1763 he was appointed pastor in his 
native place; in 1772 accepted a call to Hamburg, where 
he labored fur twenty years; in 1793 was called to Lune- 
burg as superintendent, and while he was delivering his 
tirst sermon, on March 13, he was paralyzed, and died a 
few hours later, Winkler was very well versed in Greek 
history, philosophy, and literature; Pindar he knew al- 
most bv heart. His published writings are of no im- 
portance. See Doring, Lie deutschen Auntelredner, p. 
670 sq. (B. P.) 

Winkler, Johann Dietrich, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Hamburg, Dec. 27,1711. 
He studied at [Leipsic from 1732 to 1736, and in the 
latter vear was made magister, on account of his dis- 
sertation, De Luca, Evangelista Medico. In the same 
year he was called as professor to Hamburg, to occupy 
the chair made vacant by Fabricius. He entered upon 
his duties by delivering an oration, De Felici Pariter 
ac Necessario Neru Scientiarum Philosophicarum cum 
Arte Bene et Ornate Dicendi. In 1744 he accepted a 
call to Hildesheim as superintendent and member of 
consistory. The University of Rinteln conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of divinity on presenting a 
dissertation, De Phslosophia Platonico-Pythugorea Frau- 
dibus. Many professorships offered to him he declined. 
In 1758 he was called as first pastor of St. Nicolai to his 
native city, where he died, April 4, 1784. Of his many 
works we mention, Diaquisitiones Philulogice, etc. (1741): 
—Hypomnemata Philologica et Critica (1745): — Ani- 
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See Doring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 
735 sq.: First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 523; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 191, 279, 545, 570, 796, 909. (B. P.) 

Winkler, Johann Friedrich (1), father of Jo- 
hann Dietrich, was born Dec, 13, 1679, at Wertheim, in 
Franconia. He studied at Greifswalde, and, after com- 
pleting his course, travelled extensively through Hol- 
land and England. With the large material which he 
had cullected in England he went to Frankfort, with 
the view of preparing a new edition of the Ethiopic 
grammar, published by Ludolph, his former teacher, 
in 1702. In 1704 he accepted a call to Hamburg as 
professor of Oriental languages, and in 1712 was made 
first pastor of St. Nicolai. He died Oct. 24, 1738. Be- 
sides his Ethiopic grammar, which he edited in a sec- 
ond edition, he published a number of sermons, for 
which see Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, 
iv, 742. (B. P.) 

Winkler, Johann Friedrich (2), a Lutheran 
theologian, was born Aug. 17, 1809, at Hohen-Priessnitz, 
in Saxony. He studied theology at Halle, and in 1834 
came to America. In 1835 he was called to Newark, 
N. J. where he labored for seven years. In 1842 he 
was called as professor to the theological seminary at 
Columbus, O., where he taught fur three yeara, In 
1845 he went to Detroit, Mich., and labored there for 
twelve vears, In the meantime he had become ac- 
quainted with pastor Grabau, the head of the Lutheran 
Buffalo Synod, which he joined. and which appointed 
him, in 18356, professor of the Martin Luther College. 
Here he labored until his death, June 9, 1877. (B. P.) 


Winkler, Johann Joseph, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born at Luckau, in Saxony, Dec. 28, 1670. 
He was at first pastor in Magdeburg, afterwards a chap- 
lain in the army, and accompanied the troops to Hol- 
land and Italy. Subsequentiv be returned to Magde- 
burg, and became chief minister of the cathedral and 
member of consstury. He died Aug. 11,1722. Wink- 
ler left some hymns which are still sung in the German 
Church. ‘Thus, Soll’ ich uus Furcht ror Menschea- 
kindern (Engl. transi. in the Morurian //ymn- Book, p 
718, “ Shall I, thro’ fear of feeble man `) —Ringe recht, 
wenn Goftes Gnade (Engl. transi. Lyra Germ. 1, 46, 
“Strive, when thou art call'd of God”) -—-Meane Seele 
senket sich (ibid. i, 198, “ Yea, my spirit fain would sink °} 
See Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Aurchenliedes, iv, 383 8q. 
(B. P.) 

Winner, Isaac, a Methodist Episcopal minister. 
Scarcely any data of his life are ubtainable. He was 
admitted into the Philadelphia Conference in 1822, ard 
some time later joined the New Jersey Conference. He 
died July 4, 1868. He was a remarkable man every 
way; original, strong in his cunvictions, peerless in 
self-respect and self- possession. He was one of the 
founders and fusterers of Peunington Seminary, and 
took large interest in all educational matters, except 
theological schools, which he opposed bitterly, on the 
ground that they were prolific of theological error. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 62. 

Winnowing (M57, lit. to scatter), Among the 
Hebrews, as still in Palestine, when the grain had been 
threshed, or, rather, crushed and trodden, in the open 
threshing-floor, it was thrown out, altogether, into the 
middle of the floor; it was then toased up into the wind, 
which removed the broken straw and the chaff, while 
the grain, the untbreshed ears, and clods of earth, with 
grain adhering to them, fell in a separate heap. The 
earth and other impurities were then removed from the 
grain by means of a sieve; and the winnowed heap con- 
taining many ears that were broken, but not fully 
crushed out, was exposed again to the threshing opera- 
tion, This was again thrown across the wind by a 
shovel (MYO, mizrdA, rendered “fan” in our version 
of Isa. xxx, 24), when the pure grain fell to the ground 
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and the light chaff was borne away by the wind, as forthe history of South Germany and Switzerland. He 
the psalmist describes. The scattered struw, so far as was born in the period 1292-1300, at Winterthur, in the 
required for the fodder of cattle and the making of | present canton of Zurich, and became a Minorite about 
bricks, was collected for use, but the light chaff of the 1320. He probably died at Zurich after 1348. 

second winnowing was left in the ground entangled | The original manuscript of the chronicle was doubt- 
with the stubble (the threshing-floor being in the har- , less that owned by Antistes Bullinger of Zurich, a his- 
vest-field), with which it was burned on the ground to | toriographer of the 16th century, and now in the Zurich 
help to manure the soil. It therefore furnished a fit: library. All other manuscripts and editions are derived 
symbol of the destruction of the wicked. These win- | from that, though an additional codex 1s mentioned by 
nowing processes are still followed in the East; and, as | Montfaucon (Biblioth. Bibl. Manuscript, Nova, 1,21, Paris, 
far as appears by their paintings, are much the same as | 1739) as having been transferred from the library of 
were practiced by the ancient Egyptians.—Kitto, Pict. | queen Christina of Sweden to that of the Vatican. The 


Bible, note on Psa. i, 4. See AGRICULTURE. 


Winram, Jony, a Scotch refurmer of the 16th cen- 
tury, was superintendent of Fife and Stratherne, and 
died in 1582. He was the author of a Cutechisin, of 
which all copies are thought to have perished. 


Winter, Vkit ANTON, a Roman Catholic theologian, 
was born May 22, 1754, at Hoheneggelkofen, near Land- 
shut. 
holy orders, For two vears he continued his studies at 
Kome, and after his return was appointed pastor at 
Laichling, near Eggmtthl. Some years he spent in 
travelling with the son of a count, whose tutor he was, 
After returning home, he was called to Ingolstadt as 
preacher and professor of Church history. In 1795 he 
commenced his lectures. When the University of In- 
golstadt was removed to Landshut, in 1801, he went 
there, and died Feb. 27, 1814. He wrute, Versuch zur 
Verbesserung der kutholischen Liturgie (Munich, 1804) : 
—Summlung kleiner liturgischer Schriften (ibid, 1811) : 
—Geschichte der baierischen Wiedertdufer im xvi. Jahr- 
Aundert (ibid. 1808) :—Kirchengeschichte von A ltbuiern, 
Oesterreich und Tyrol (Landshut, 1814) :— Patrologie 
(Munich, eod.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, iv. 746 sq., Winer, //undbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 767, 781, 785, 854; ii, 70, 78, 285, 286. (B. P.) 

Winterfeld, Guora Avoust Vivicens CARL von, 
a German scholar, was born in 1794, and died at Berlin, 
Feb. 19, 1852, during the morning prayer. He is well 
known in the department of Church music, and as editor 


of the following works: Der evangelische Kirchengesung | 


vnd sein Verhdliniss zur Kunst des Tonsatzes (Leipsic, 
1843-47, in 3 parts): the first is entitled, Der evangelische 
Kirchengesang im 1. Jahrhundert der Kirchenverhesse- 


He studied at Ingolstadt, and in 1778 received | 
| ete., 


period covered by the chronicle extends from the death 
of the emperor Frederic [l to 1848. It is based in part 
; upon more ancient chronicles, in part upon the oral and 
| written statements of contemporary witnesses, and to 
some extent on personal observations made by the au- 
thor. ‘The writer was acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
and profane literature of his time, with the Scriptures, 
with the works of the masters in his order, Lyra, Occam, 
and the decretals of the popes. He mentions Aris- 
totle, Æsop, Horace, Isidore, ete. The contents of the 

book are, however, made up of disconnected notices and 


| 


| illustrations, strung together in chronological order. It 


is important asa portrayal of the conflicts of the emperor 

' Louis, the Bavarian, with the papacy, and of the conse- 
quent disturbances in the life of the Church. It is the 
earliest report, for Swiss history, of the battle of Mor- 
garten, of the vengeance visited by the dukes of Austria 
upon the assassin of king Albert, of the history of Zurich, 
etc, It is also of special importance to the study of the 
life and conditions of the time in which it originated. 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklup. 8. v. 


Wintle, Tuomas, a learned English divine, was 
born at Gloucester, April 28, 1737; received the rudi- 
ments of learning in his native city, became scholar, 
fellow, and tutor of Pembroke College, Oxford, where 
he graduated M.A, in 1759, was appointed rector of 
Wittrisham, jn Kent, and domestic chaplain to arch- 
bishop Secker in 1767, obtained the living of St. 
Peter's in Wallingford; became rector of Brightwell, 
in Berkshire. in 1774, where he remained until his 
veath, July 29, 1814. He published, Daniel, an Im- 
| proved Version Attempted, etc. (1792).—The Erpedi- 
ency, Prediction, and Accomplishment of the Christum 


rung; the second, Dus siebenzehnte Jahrhundert ; the | Redemption, Illustrated in Kiyht’ Sermons ( Bamp- 
third, Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert: —Dr. Mart. Luther's | ton lecture, Oxford, 1794 ) :— letter to the Lord Bish- 


deutsche geistl, Lieder nebst den während seines Lebens 
dazu gebruuchten Singweisen (ibid. 1840) :— Ueber Her- 
stellung des Gemeinde- und Chorgesangs in der evang. 
Kirche (ibid. 1848):—Zur Geschichte heiliger Tonkunst 
(ibid, 1850, 1852, 2 parts). It must be remarked that 
Winterfeld was by profession a jurist. See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol, ii, 1456; Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, vii, 425, 446, 459, 488. (B. P.) 

Winterthur ( Vitoduranus, or Ortus de Oppido Win- 
tertur, “Fratrum Minorum Minimus,” as he describes 
himself), JOHANNES VON, was a Minorite monk of the 
14th century, and the author of a chronicle which is 

- preserved in the town library of Zurich, and is a source 


op of Worcester. — Inssertatwn on the Vision Con- 
tained tn the Second Chapter of Zechariah (1797):— 
Christian Ethics, or Discourses on the Beutitudes, etc. 
(1812). 


Winzer, Juuius FriepricH, a German doctor and 
professor of theology, was born July 30, 1780, at Chem- 
nitz. In 1802 he was appointed teacher at the famous 
school in Meissen, in 1809 he was called to Wittenberg 
as ordinary professor of morals, and in 1812 became ordi- 
nary professor of theology. In 1814 he was called to 
Leipsic, where he died in the year 1845. He wrote, 
Adnotationes ad Loca Quadam Epistola Pauls ad Ro- 
manos (Leipsic, 1835) :—-Commentutio in Locum Pauli 
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ad Ephesios Epistola Cap. i, 15 ag. (ibid. eod.) :— Com- 
mentutso in Locum, etc., Cap. tv, 1 ag. (ibid. 1839) :—A n- 
notatio ad Locum Ephes. vi, 10-17, Cus Subjuncte sunt 
Veta Doctorum Theologie a Lipsiensium Theologorum 
Ordine Recens Creatorum (ibid. 1840) : — A nnotationes 
ad Locum Prioris Epistola Petri Cap.t, 3-12 (ibid. 1843): 
—A nnotationes, etc., Cap. itt, 18-22 et iv, 6 (ibid. 1844). 
In connection with H. A. Schott he published Commen- 
tarts in Epistolas Novi Testamenti. See Winer, Jand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 29, 164, 213, 249, 252, 257, 263, 268, 
294, 429, 484, 440, 476; Zuchold, Bib. Theol. ii, 1456. 
(B. P.) 

Winzet (or Winget), Nixtax, a Scotch clergy- 
man, is supposed to have been born in Renfrewshire in 
1518, and to have been educated at the University of 
Glasgow ; was master of the grammar-school of Linlith- 
gow in 1551, and soon afterwards entered into holy or- 
ders; was cited before the superintendent of the Lothians 
in 1561 to answer for his religious opinions, when he 
gave in his adherence to the Roman Church, in oppo- 
sition to the Reformation, and was deposed frum his 
office; defended his position, and endeavored to accom- 
plish reform within the Roman Church; was compelled 
to escape to Flanders in 1563; appuinted abbot of the 
Scottish monastery of St. James at Ratisbon in 1576; 
and died Sept. 21, 1592. He published, Certane Trac- 
tatis for Reformatoun of Doctryne and Maneris (1562) : 
— The Last Blast of the Trumpet of Godis Worde against 
the Usurpit Auctoritie of Johne Knox and his Calvinian 
Brether, Intrudit Precheouris (1592), suppressed by the 
Protestants in the hands of the printer:—An Ezrhorta- 
tion to Mary Queen of Scottia, ete. (1562):—The Buke 
of Fourescoir and Thre Questions touching Doctrine, 
Ordour, and Maneris Propontt, etc. (1563). See Irving, 
Lives of Scottish Writers, i, 98-101. 

Wire (brp, pathil, Exod. xxxix, 8, a line or thread, 
as rendered in Judg. xvi, 9; Ezek. x], 3). 


Wiro, Suint, an Irish prelate, was born in the coun- 
ty of Clare, and was at an early period of life elected 
bishop of Dublin. He went to Rome and was conse- 
crated by the pope. He governed this see some time, 
and gained a high reputation on account of his sanctity. 
He finally resigned his bishopric and went to Gaul. 
He built an oratory at Mons Petri, which he dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, and called it St. Peter's Monas- 
tery. He died May 8, on which day his festival is ob- 
served. See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 18. 

Wirth, Micuaxi, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was bom Oct. 1, 1788, at Lauingen, and died as 
professor of hermeneutics, exegesis, and pædagogics at 
Dillingen, July 17, 1832. He is the author of Altes 
und Neues über den 1. Brief an die Korinther (Ulm, 
1825). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 307. 
(B. P.) 

Wirts, Jonann, a Swiss theologian, who died at 
Zurich, Sept. 6, 1658, is the author of, De Munere Fe- 
clesiastico ex 1 Cor. iv:— De Ecclesia ex 1 Tim. iii, 15: 
—Emblema Theologicum ex Apocalypsi .— De Commu- 
nione Sanctorum :— De Christo Unico Nori Testamenti 
Pontifice :— De Apostolo Petro :—De Bonis Operibus : 
— De Natura Philosophia :— De Testimonio Divino :— 
De Calo, etc. See Witte, Diarium Biographicum ; Jö- 
cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,a.v. (B. P.) 

Wirz, Lupwia, a Protestant theologian, was born 
at Zurich in 1756, and died at Monch-Altdorf, in Switz- 
erland, May 29, 1816. He is the author of, //elretische 
Kirchengeschichte aus Holtinger's dlterem Werke und 
andern Quellen neu bearbeitet (Zurich, 1808-14, 4 vols), 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lú. i, 809. (B. P.) 

Wisdom or Gop is that grand attribute of his 
nature by which he knows and orders all things for the 
promotion of his glory and the gowl of his creatures. 
It is that perfection of God, by virtue of which he re- 
alizes the highest designs by the use of best means, 
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WISDOM PERSONIFIED 


The assertion of Spinoza and Strauss, that no design at 
all can be ascribed to God, is connected with the pan- 
theistic idea of the impersonalitvy of God. Certainly 
there does not exist fur the infinite understanding the 
opposition, nor even the great disparity, between means 
and ends, which so frequently hinder us. The excln- 
sion here of the idea of design is the exclusion of the 
idea that God is a Spirit who thinks and wills. As such 
he must not only be the All-wise, but also the Only-wise 
One, in comparison with whom all human wisdom is as 
nothing. Holy Scripture also presents him to us pre- 
cisely in this light (1 Tim. i, 17). He is a God who 
not only possesses in himeelf wiedom in perfection (Prov. 
viii, 22), but communicates it to others (James i, 5), 
and possesses a manifold wisdom manifest for the eve 
of angels, although for that of man unsearchable (Ephes. 
iii, 10; Rom. xi, 33). 

This wisdom appears in all the works of God's hands 
(Psa. civ, 24); in thé dispensations of his providence 
(xcvii, 1, 2); in the work of redemption (Eph. iii, 10); 
in the government and preservation of his Church in 
al) ages (Psa. cvii, 7). This doctrine should teach us ad- 
miration (Rev. xv, 3,4); trust and confidence (Ps, ix, 
10); prayer (Prov. iii, 5,6); submission (Heb. xii, 9); 
praise (Psa. ciii, 1,4). See Charnock, Works, vol. i; 
Saurin, Sermons, i, 157, Engl. transl.; Gill, Diviniy, i, 
98; Abernethy, Sermons, vol. i, ser. 10; Ray, Wisdom 
of God in Creation; Paley, Naturul Theology. 

In Prov. viii, 12-36, we have a beautiful and poetic 
personification of divine wisdom. Some understand 
wisdom here to be the same as the Logos (q. v.) of 
Word, mentioned in John i, 1,14. We only need ob- 
serve here that wisdom, in the passage mentioned, is 
spoken of as an attribute and not a person; a virtue, 
and not a concrete being. See the article following. 
The term wisdom is used of the divine wisdom as re- 
vealed in and by Christ (Matt. xi, 19; Luke vii, 87; 
xi, 49; Mark vi, 2); also of Christ himself, as the au- 
thor and source of wisdom (1 Cor. i. 30). See Biblio- 
theca Sacra, April, 1858; July, 18d6. 

Wisdom Prrsonirixn. The foundation of this 
view is to be found in the book of Proverbs, where (viii) 
wisdom (Chokmdh) is represented as present with God 
before (viii, 22) and during the creation of the world. 
So far it appears only as a principle regulating the ac- 
tion of the Creator, though even in this way it estab- 
lishes a close connection between the world, as the out- 
ward expression of wisdom, and God. Moreover, by the 
personification of wisdom, and the relation of wisdom 
to men (viii, 31), a preparation is made for the extension 
of the doctrine. This appears, after a long interval, in 
Ecclesiasticus. In the great description of wisdom 
given in that book (xxiv), wisdom is represented as a 
creation of God (xxiv, 9), penetrating the whole ani- 
verse (4-6), and taking up her special abode with the 
chosen people (8-12). Her personal existence and prov- 
idential function are thus distinctly brought out. In 
the book of Wisdom the conception gains yet further 
completeness. In this, wisdom is identified with the 
Spirit of God (ix, 17)—an identification half implied in 
Ecclus, xxiv, 8—which brooded over the elements of the 
unformed world (ix, 9), and inspired the prophets (vii, 
7,27). She is the power which unites (i, 7) and directs 
all things (viii, 1). By her, in especial, men have fel- 
lowship with God (xii, 1); and her action is not confined 
to any period, for “in all ages entering into holy souls, 
she maketh them friends of God and prophets ” (vii, 27). 
So aleo her working, in the providential history of God's 
people, is traced at length (x), and her power is de- 
clared to reach beyond the world of man into that of 
spirits (vii, 28). See ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The conception of wisdom, however boldly personi- 
fied, yet leaves a wide chasm between the world and 
the Creator. Wisdom answers to the idea of a spirit 
vivifying and uniting all things in all time, as distin- 
guished from any special outward revelation of the di- 
vine person, Thus, at the same time that the doctrine 
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of wisdom was gradually constructed, the correlative doc- 
trine of the divine utterance was also reduced to a definite 
shape. The word (AMemra), the divine expression, as 
it was understood in Palestine, furnished tbe exact com- 
plement to wisdom, the divine thought; but the am- 
biguity of the Greek Logos (sermo, ratio) introduced 
considerable confusion into the later treatment of the 
two ideas. Broadly, however, it may be said that the 
Word properly represented the mediative element in 
the action of God, Wisdom the mediative element of 
his omnipresence. Thus, according to the later dis- 
tinction of Philo, wisdom corresponds to the immanent 
word (Adyog éivdcaSerog), while the word, strictly 
speaking, was defined as enunciutive (Aóyoç mpogopt- 
céc). Both ideas are included in the language of the 
prophets, and both found a natural development in Pal- 
estine and Egvpt. The one prepared men for the rev- 
elation of the Son of God, the other fur the revelation 
of the Holy Spirit. See Locos. 

The book of the Pseudo-Sulomon, which gives the 
most complete view of divine wisdom, contains only 
two passages in which the word is invested with the 
attributes of personal action ( Wisd. of Sol. xvi, 12; 
xviii, 15; ix, 1 is of different character). ‘These, how- 
ever, are sufficient to indicate that the two powers were 
distinguished by the writer; and it has been com- 
monly argued that the superior prominence given in 
the book to the cunception of wisdom is an indication 
of a date anterior to Philo. Nor is this cunclusion un- 
reasonable, if it is probably established on independent 
grounds that the book is of Alexandrian origin. But it 
is no less important to observe that the doctrine of wis- 
dom in itself is no proof of this. There is nothing in 
the direct teaching on this subject which might not 
have arisen in Palestine, and it is necessary that we 
should recur to the more special traits of Alexandrian 
thought in the book which have been noticed before 
(§ 6) for the primary evidence of its Alexandrian or- 
igin; aud starting from this there appears to be, sv far 
as can be judged from the imperfect materials at our 
command, a greater affinity in the form of the doctrine 
on wisdom to the teaching of Alexandria than to that 
of Palestine (comp. Ewald, Geschichte, iv, 548 fol.; Welte, 
Einleitung, p. 161 sq., has some good criticisms on many 
supposed traces of Alexandrian doctrine in the book, 
but errs in denying all). See Wispom or SoLoson. 

The doctrine of the divine wisdom passes by a tran- 
sition, often imperceptible, to that of human wisdom, 
which is derived from it. This embraces not only the 
whole range of moral and spiritual virtues, but also the 
various branches of physical knowledge. In this aspect 
the enumeration of the great forms of natural science in 
Wisdom of Solomon, vii, 17-20 (viii, 8), offers a most 
instructive subject of comparison with the correspond- 
ing passages in 1 Kings iv, 82-34. In addition to the 
subjects on which Solomon wrote (Songs, Proverbs: 
plants, beasts, fowls, creeping things, fishes), cosmol- 
ogy, meteorology, astronomy, psychology, and even 
the elements of the philosophy of history (Wisd. viii, 
8), are included among the gifts of wisdom. So far, 
then, the thonghtful Jew had already at the Christian 
æra penetrated into the domain of speculation and in- 
quiry, into each province, it would seem, which was 
then recognised, without abandoning the simple faith 
of his nation. The fact itself is most significant; and 
the whole book may be quoted as furnishing an impor- 
tant corrective to the later Roman descriptions of the 
Jews, which were drawn from the people when they 
had been almost uncivilized by the excitement of the 
last desperate struggle for national existence. See 
Bruch, Die Weisheitslehre der Hebrder (1851). Comp. 
PHILOSOPHY, 


Wise (02M, chakdm, cdgoc). The Hebrew word, 
nson, chakamim, rendered “ wise men” (Gen. xli, 8; 
Exod. vii, 11; Eccles, ix, 17; Jer. 1,85; Esth. i, 13) not 
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magicians or enchanters. See MaGic. The feminine 
of the same term, 119531, chakm4h, is used for a “ wise 
woman,” one noted for cunning or skill (2 Sam. xiv, 2; 
xx, 16). See Wircu. The Hebrew word B°2O%H%, | 
chartummim, rendered “magicians” (Gen. xli, 8, 24; 
Exod. vii, 11, 22; viii, 7, 18,19; ix, 11; Dan. i, 20; ii, 
21), properly signifies sacred scribes, skilled in the sa- 
cred writing or hieroglyphics; and is applied to a clase 
of Egyptian priests; and also to the magi of Babylon 
and Persia. See Maci. In Matt. ii, 1-16, the Greek 
term is payoc, having the same significance. See 
STAR IN THE East. 


Wise, Francis, an English clergyman, was born 
at Oxford in 1695. He was educated at Trinity College, 
of which he became a fellow in 1718; was assistant to 
the Bodleian librarian in 1717; afterwards presented 
to the living of Ellesfield, near Oxford; custos archi- 
vorum in 1726; became rector of Rotherfieli Greys in 
1745; Radcliffe librarian in 1748; and died Oct. 6, 1767. 
He published, Annales Rerum Gestarum Al fredi Mag- 
ni (1722) :— Epistola ad Joannem Musson de Nummo 
Abguri Regis (1736) :—A Letter to Dr. Mead Concern- 
ing some Antiquities tn Berkshire, etc. (1738) :— History 
and Chronology of the Fubulous Ages, Considered Pur- 
ticulurly with Regard to the Two Ancient Deities, Bac- 
chus and Hercules (1764), and other works. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict.s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. 
Authors, 8. v. 

Wise, Michael, one of the most eminent of Eng- 
lish Church-music composers, was born in Wiltshire 
about the middle of the 17th century. He was among 
the first set of children chosen at the Chapel Royal after 
the Restoration; became organist and master of the 
choristers in the cathedral of Salisbury in 1668; was 
appointed gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 1675; and 
was made almoner of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1686, 
Quitting his house at night in a state of great irrita- 
tion, he was stopped by the watchman, with whom he 
entered into a quarrel, and was killed in the affray, in 
August, 1687. His anthems, “ Awake up, my Glory,” 
“ Prepare ye the Way of the Lord,” and “The Ways 
of Zion do Mourn,” are still listened to with admiration. 


Wiseheart, the family name of several Scotch 
prelates. l 

1. Gedroe, was minister at North Leith, and de- 
posed in 1638 for refusing to take the covenant. He 
went to England in 1660, and soon after had the rectory 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne conferred upon him. Upon 
the restoration of episcopacy in Scotland, he was pre- 
ferred to the see of Edinburgh, into which he was con- 
secrated, June 1, 1662, at St. Andrews. He died in 
1671. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 62. 

2. JOHN, came into the see of Glasgow in 1819. He 
was an enemy to the English interest in Scotland. He 
was taken prisoner and confined m the Tower of Lon- 
don, April 6, 1320, but was probably released in 1322, 
He died in 1325. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 248. 

3. Ropert, was consecrated bishop of Glasgow in 
1272. In 1296 he swore fealty to king Edward I of 
England, He was appointed one of the lords of the 
regency in 1286, and died Nov. 1, 1316. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 241. 

4. Wiutiam, was archdeacon of St. Andrews and 
lord high-chancellor. He was elected to the see of 
Glasgow in 1270, and afterwards to that of St. Andrews. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 241. 


Wislicenus, Adolf Timotheus, formerly a 
leader of the free-religious movement in Germany, and 
apeaker of the society at Berlin, who died at Dresden, 
March 27, 1883, is the author of, Beitrag zur Beant- 
wortung der Frage: Ob Schrift? Ob Geist? (Leipsic, 
1845) :—Christus in der Kirche: todt, erstehend und er- 
standen (eod.):—Zur Vertheidigung der freien Gemeinde 
(Halberstadt, 1852), etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. 


only siguifies men celebrated for wisdom, magi, but also | (B, P.) 
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Wislicenus, Gustav Adolf a liberal Protes- 
tant theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 20, 1803, at 
Battaune, near Eilenburg. He studied at Halle, and 
while yet a student was sentenced, in 1824, to prison 
for twelve years on account of demagogical intrigues. 
Having been pardoned after five vears’ imprisonment, 
he resumed his studies at Berlin in 1829, in 1834 was 
appointed pastor near Querfurt, and in 1841 was called 
to Halle. Having become a member of the “ friends 
of light,” he lectured in their behalf on May 29, 1844, 
at Kothen. Professor Guericke, then at Halle, de- 
nounced him before the ecclesiastical authorities, in 
consequence of which Wislicenus published his 0d 
Schrift? Ob Geist? (Leipeic; 4th ed. 1845). Io 
1846 Wislicenus was deposed of his office, and wrote 
Die Amtsentsetzung (ibid. 1846). He now preached to 
a congregation of so-called “free members” at Halle, 
and after the publication of Die Bibel em Lichte der 
Bildung unserer Zeit (Magdeburg and Lubeck, 1853), 
he left for America, and lectured in New York in 1854. 
At Hoboken he founded an academy, which he left, in 
1856, for Switzerland, where he also founded an acad- 
emy at Zurich. He soon retired for literary pursuits 
to Fluntern, where he died, Oct. 14, 1875. Besides the 
publications mentioned already, he wrote, Nachrichten 
über die freie Gemeinde in Halle (Halle, 1847) :— Bei- 
träge zur Förderung der Religion der Menschlichkeit 
(ibid, 1850):—Aus Amerika (Leipsic, 1854) :— Die Bi- 
bel fur denkende Leser (ibid. 1863-64, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 
1866) :— Entweder — Oder (Zurich, 1868) :—Gegenscart 
und Zukunft der Religion (Leipsic, 1873). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1459 9q.; Theologisches Universallerikon, 
s. v.; Literaurischer Handweiser, 1875, p. 483. (B. P.) 

Wissowatius, ANDRKAS, one of the most promi- 
nent Socinians, and grandson of F. Sucinus, was born in 
1608 at Philippovien, in Lithuania. For many years 
he was pastor of different Socinian congregations in 
Poland. He died in Holland in 1678. Of his sixty- 
two writings we mention, Religio Rationalis (1685) :— 
Stimuli Virtutum Freni Peccator (Amsterdam, 1682). 
He edited the Bibliotheca Frafrum Polonorum, and the 
Raccovtun Catechism. Leibnitz wrote against him a 
treatise on the Trinity. See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit, i, 8308, 874, 485; Theologisches Universallext- 
kon, a v. (B. P.) 

Witch or Expor (Heb. 1°33 axr? DEX 
13, 1 Sam. xxviii, 7; lit. a woman, mistress of an Ob 
in En-Dor; Sept. yvy) iyyaorpipvðoç iv 'Evdwp ; 
Vulg. mulier pythonem habens in Endor; A.V. “a wom- 
an that hath a familiar gpirit in Endor”). The story 
of “the witch of Endor,” as she is commonly but im- 
properly called, is usually referred tou magical power. 
She, however, belongs to another class of pretenders to 
supernatural powers, See Divination. She was a 
necromancer, or one of those persons who pretended to 
call up the spirits of the dead to converse with the liv- 
ing (Isa. viii, 19; xxix, 4; Ixv, 8). A full account is 
given of such persons by Lucan (vi, 591, etc.), and by 
Tibullus (i, 2; v, 45), where the pretensions of the sor- 
ceress are thus described— 

“Hee canta finditque eolam, Manesqne eepnichris 

Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo.” 
Of much the same character is the sibyl in the sixth 
book of Virgil's Æneid. For the pretended modern 
instances of such intercourse, sce SPIRITUALISM. 

It is related as the last and crowning act of Saul's re- 
bellion against God, that he consulted such a person, an 
act forbidden by the divine law (Lev. xx, 6), which sen- 
tenced the pretenders to such a power to death (ver. 
27), and which law Saul himself had recently enforced 
(1 Sam. xxviii, 8, 9), because, it is supposed, they had 
freely predicted his approaching ruin; although, after 
the well-known prophecies of Samuel to that effect, the 
disasters Saul had already encountered, and the grow- 
ing influence of David, there “needed no ghost to come 
from the grave to tell them tbis.” Varivus explana- 
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tions of this story have been offered. See Nacromas- 
CER. 

1. It has been attempted to resolve the whole into 
imposture and collusion. Saul, who was naturally a 
weak and excitable man, had become, through a long 
series of vexations and anxieties, abaolutely “ delirious,” 
as Patrick observes: “he was afraid and his heart 
greatly trembled,” says the sacred writer. In this state 
of mind, and upon the very eve of his last battle, he 
commissions his own servants to seek him a woman pos- 
sessing a familiar spirit, and, attended by two of them, 
he comes to her “ by night,” the most favorable time for 
imposition. He converses with her alone, his two at- 
tendants, whether his secret enemies or real friends, 
being absent, somewhere, yet, however, clase at hand. 
Might not one of these, or some one else, have agreed 
with the woman to personate Samuel in another room? 
—for it appears that Saul, though he spoke with, did 
not see the ghost (ver. 18, 14): who, it should be ob- 
served, told him nothing but what his own attendants 
could have told him, with the exception of these words, 
“to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me” (ver. 
19); to which, however, it is replied, that Saul’s death 
did not occur upon the morrow, and that the word s% 
translated is sufficiently ambiguous, for though “Mc 
means “to-morrow ” in some passages, it means the fut- 
ure, indefinitely, in others (Exod. xiii, 14, and see the 
margin; Josh. iv, 6, 21; comp. Matt. vi, 34). It is fur- 
ther urged that her “crying with a loud voice,” and 
her telling Saul, at the same time, that she knew bim, 
were the well-timed arts of the sorceress, intended to 
magnify her pretended skill. 

It is, however, objected against this, or any other 
hypothesis of collusion, that the sacred writer not only 
represents the pythoness as affirming, but also himself 
affirms, that she saw Samuel, and that Samuel spoke to 
Saul, nor does he drop the least hint that it was not 
the real Samuel of whom he was speaking. 

2. The same objeetions apply equally to the theory 
of ventriloquism, which has been grounded upon the 
word used by the Sept., dyyaorpipuloc. 

3. Others have given a literal interpretation of the 
story, and have maintained that Samuel actually ap- 
peared to Saul. Justin Martyr advocates this theory, 
and, in his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, urges this 
incident in proof of the immortality of the soul (p. 333). 
The same view is taken in the additions to the Sept. 
in 1 Chron. x, 18, cai dwexpivaro aur@ Lapound o 
wpognrnc; and in Ecclus. xlvi, 9, 20, it is said, “and 
after his death Samuel prophesied, and showed the 
king his end,” etc. Such aleo is the view Josephus 
takes (Antig. vi, 14, 3, 4), where he bestows a labored 
eulogium upon the woman. 

It is, however, objected that the actnal appearance 
of Samuel is inconsistent with all we are taught by 
revelation concerning the state of the dead; involves 
the possibility of a spirit or soul assuming a corporeal 
shape, conversing audibly, etc.; and, further, that.it is 
incredible that God would submit the departed souls 
of his servants to be summoned back to earth, by rites 
either utterly futile, or else deriving their efficacy from 
the co-operation of Satan. So Tertullian argues (De 
Animd, cap. lvii), and many others of the ancients. 

4. Others have suppoeed that the woman induced Se- 
tan or some evil spirit to personate Samuel. Bat this 
theory, besides other difficulties, attributes nothing leas 
than miraculous power to the devil; for it supposes the 
apparition of a spiritual and incorporeal being, and that 
Satan can assume the appearance of any one he pleases. 
Again, the historian (ver. 14) calls this appearance to 
Saul, NT SNS, “ Samuel kimself” (the latter word 
is entirely omitted by our translators); which he could 
not with truth have done if it were no other tban the 
devil; who, besides, is here represented as the severe 
reprover of Saul’s impiety and wickedness. The ad- 
mission that Satan or an evil spirit could thus personate 
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an individual at pleasure, would endanger the strongest 
evidences of Christianity. 

5. Others have maintained another interpretation, 
which appears to us at once tenable, and countenanced 
by similar narratives in Scripture; namely, that the 
whole account is the narrative of a miracle, a divine 
representation or impression, partly upon the senses of 
Saul, and partly upon those of the woman, and intend- 
ed for the rebuke and punishment of Saul. It is urged, 
from the air of the narrative in verses 11, 12, that Sam- 
uel appeared before the woman had any time for jug- 
glerv, fumigations, etc.; for although the word “ when” 
(ver. 12) is speciously printed in Roman characters, it 
has nothing to answer to it in the original, which reads 
simply thus, beginning at verse 11: “Then said the 
woman, Whom shall I bring up unto thee? And he 
said, Bring me up Samuel. And the woman saw Sam- 
uel, and cried with a loud voice.” No sooner then had 
Saul said, “ Bring me up Samuel,” than Samuel himself 
was presented to her mind—an event so contrary to 
her expectation that she cried out with terror. At the 
same time, and by the same miraculous means, she was 
made aware of the royal dignity of her visitant. The 
vision then continues in the mind of Saul, who thereby 
receives his last reproof from heaven, and hears the 
sentence of his approaching doom. ‘Thus God inter- 
posed with a miracle previously to the use of any mag- 
ical formule, as he did when the king of Moab had re- 
course to sorceries to overrule the mind of Balaam, so 
that he was compelled to bless thoee whom Balak 
wanted him to curse (Numb. xxiii); and as God also 
interposed when Ahaziah sent to consult Baal-zebub 
his god, about his recovery, when by his prophet Elijah 
he stopped the messengers, reproved their master, and 
foretold his death (2 Kings i, 2, 16). It may also 
be observed that Saul was on this occasion simply 
sentenced to the death he bad justly incurred by hav- 
ing recourse to those means which he knew to be un- 
lawful. This theory concerning the narrative of Sam- 
uel’s appearance to Saul is maintained with much 
learning and ingenuity by Hugh Farmer (Dissertation 
on Miracles, Lond, 1771, p. 472, etc.). It is adopted by 
Dr. Waterland (Sermons, ii, 267), and Dr. Delaney, in 
his Life of David; but is combated by Dr. Chandler 
with objections, which are, however, answered or obvi- 
ated by Farmer. This last-named writer is of opinion 
that the suppression of the word “himself” (ver. 14), 
and the introduction of the word “ when" (ver. 12), are 
to be ascribed to the prejudices of our translators, If 
they do not betray a bias on their minda, these in- 
stances support the general remark of Bishop Lowth, 
upon the English translation, “that in respect of the 
sense, and accuracy of interpretation, the improvements 
of which it is capable are great and numberless” 
(Preliminary Dissertation to Isaiah, ad finem). See 
SAUL, 

Witchoraft, BısLicaL Mexrion or, 1. The 
word “ witchcraft” occurs in the A. V. as a translation 
of C2, késheph (but only in the plur.), in 2 Kings ix, 
22; Isa. xlvii, 9,12; Mic. v, 12, Nah. iii, 4 (Sept. pap- 
pax:ia, ġáppara; Vulg. reneficium, maleficium ). In 
the Apocrypha “ witchcraft,” “sorcery,” occur as ren- 
derings of gappaxeia (Wisd. xii, 4; Sei. 13), and in 
the New Test. (Gal. v, 20; Rev. ix, 21; xviii, 23). As 
a verb SYD, kishshéph, “he used witchcraft,” occurs in 
2 Chron. xxxiii, 6 (Sept. igappaxevero; Vulg. maleficis 
urtibus inserviebut). This verb, in Arabic, signifies “to 
reveal” or “discover ;” in Syriac ethpaal, according to 
Gesenius, “to pray;” but this word, he observes, like 
many other sacred terms of the Syrians, as S97G> 553, 
etc., is restricted by the Hebrews to idolatrous services; 
hence ÑW means “to practice magic,” literally “to 
pronounce or mutter spells.” The word dappaxig is con- 
nected with Pappaxedw,to administer or apply medicines 
as remedies or poisons, to use magical herbs, drugs, or 
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substances, supposed to derive their efficacy from mag- 
ica) spells, and thence to use spells, conjurations, or en- 
chantments; hence gappaxog means, in the classical 
writers, a preparer of drugs, but generally of poisons, 
or drugs that operate by the force of magica] charms, 
and thence a magician, an enchanter, of either sex. It 
occurs in the latter sense in Josephus (Ant. xvii, 4, 1), and 
is applied by him to a female, rny pnripa avrov gap- 
parov Kai woprny amro«cadécar (ibid. ix, 6,8). This 
word also answers in the Sept. to DVOM, “ magi- 
cians ” (Exod. ix, 11), pappacoi, malefici. The received 
text of Rev. xxi, 8 reads gappaxeic; but the Alexan- 
drian, and sixteen later MSS., with several printed edi- 
tions, have papparóç, a reading embraced by Wetstein, 
and by Griesbach received into the text. appaxeve 
occurs in the same sense as gappacog in Lucian (Dial. 
Deor. xiii, 1; Joseph. Life, § 31). The word gappaxeia 
is used of Circe by Aristophanes (Plut. p. 302), and in 
the same seng@ of enchantment, etc., by Polybius (vi, 
13,4; xl, 8,7). It corresponds in the Sept. to 870, 
pcan, “enchantments” (Exod. vii, 11,22). The verb 
gappaxetw is employed in the sense of using enchant- 
ments by Herodotus (vii, 114), saying that when Xerxes 
came to the river Strymon, the magi sacrificed white 
horses to it, 

Some other mis-translations occur in reference to 
this subject. In 1 Sam. xv, 23, “rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft,” should be of “divination.” In Deut. 
xviii, 10, the word nyy, mekashshéph, does not mean 
“witch,” but, being masculine, “a sorcerer.” In Acts 
viii, 9, the translation is exceedingly apt to mislead the 
mere English reader: “Simon used sorcery, and be- 
witched the people of Samaria "—Zipwy mpournpyer 
iv ry mós paytbwy cai vara rò Evoç rij¢ Zapa- 
petag—i. e. “Simon had been pursuing magic, and per- 
plexing (or astonishing) the people,” etc. See also ver. 
11, and comp. the use of the word e&iornut, Matt. xii, 
23. In Gal. iii, 1, “Foolish Galatians,” rig ipac ißá- 
oxave, “who hath fascinated yuu?” (For the use of the 
words Bacxavia and gappaxeia in magic, among the . 
Greeks, see Potter, Archevlogia Greca [ Lond. 1775], 
vol. i, ch. xviii, p. 356, etc.). It is considered by some 
that the word “ witchcraft” is used metaphorically, for 
the allurements of pleasure (Nah. iii, 4; Rev. xviii, 23), 
and that the “ sorcerers” mentioned in xxi, 8 may mean 
sophisticators of the truth. The kindred word gap- 
Hacow is used by metonomy, as signifying “to charm,” 
“to persuade by flattery,” etc. (Plato, Sympos, § 17), “‘to 
give a temper to metals ” (Odyss. ix, 893). 

2. The precise idea, if any, now assuciated with the 
word “witch,” bnt, however, devoutly entertained by 
nearly the whole nation in the time of our translators, is 
that of a female, who, by the agency of Satan, or, rather, 
of a familiar spirit or gnome appointed by Satan to at- 
tend on her, perfurms operations beyond the powers of 
humanity, in consequence of her compact with Satan, 
written in her own blood, by which she resigns herself 
to him forever. Among other advantages resulting to 
her from this engagement is the power of transforming 
herself into any shape she pleases, which was, however, 
generally that of a hare, transporting herself through 
the air on a broomstick, sailing “on the sea in a sieve,” 
gliding through a keyhole, inflicting diseases, etc., upon 
mankind or cattle, The belief in the existence of such 
persons cannot be traced higher than the Middle Ages, 
and was probably derived from the wild and gloomy 
mythology of the Northern nations, among whom the 
“ Fatal Sisters,” and other impersonations of destructive 
agency in a female form, were prominent articles of the 
popular creed, This comparatively modern delusion 
was strengthened and confirmed by the translators of 
the Bible into the Western languages—a populur ver- 
sion of the original text having led people to suppose 
that there was positive evidence for the existence of 
such beings in Scripture, Bishop Hutchinson declares 
that our translators accommodated their version to the 
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terminology of king James's Treatise on Demonologie 
(Encyclnp. Metropolitana, art.“ Witch,” etc.). 

8. A very different idea was conveyed by the Hebrew 
word, which probably denotes a sorceress or magician, 
who pretended to discover, and even to direct, the ef- 
fects ascribed to the operation of the elements, conjunc- 
tions of the stars, the influence of lucky and unlucky 
days, the power of invisible spirits, and of the inferior 
deities (Graves, Lectures on the Pentateuch { Dublin, 
1829], p. 109, 110). Sir Walter Scott well observes 
that “the sorcery or witchcraft of the Old Test. resolves 
itself into a trafficking with idols and asking counsel of 
false «leities, or, in other words, into idolatry ” (Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft (Lond. 1830], let. 2). 
Accordingly, sorcery is in Scripture uniformly associ- 
ated with idolatry (Deut. xviii, 9-14; 2 Kings ix, 22; 
2 Chron, xx xiii, 5, 6, etc.; Gal. v, 20; Rev. xxi,8). The 
modern idea of witchcraft, as involving the assistance 
of Satan, is inconsistent with Scripture, where, as in the 
instance of Job, Satan is represented as powerless till 
God gave him a limited commission ; and when “Satan 
desired to sift Peter as wheat,” no reference is made to 
the intervention of a witch. Nor do the actual refer- 
ences to magic in Scripture involve its realitv. The 
mischiefs resulting from the pretension, under the theoc- 
racy, to an art which involved idolatry, justified the 
statute which denounced it with death; though instead 
of the unexampled phrase Monn x5, “thou shalt not 
suffer to live,” Michaelis conjectures MMM Nd, “shall 
not be” (Exod. xxii, 18), which also better suits the 
parallel, “There shall not be fuund among you, etc., a 
witch” (Deut. xviii, 10). Indeed, as “we know that 
an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one” (1 Cor. viii, 4), we must believe all 
pretensions to traffic with the one, or ask counsel of the 
other, to be equally vain. Upon the same principle of 
suppressing idolatry, however, the prophets of Baal also 
were destroyed, and not because Baal had any real ex- 
istence, or because they could avail anything by their 
invocations. 

It is highly probable that the more intelligent portion 
of the Jewish community, especially in later times, un- 
derstood the emptiness of pretensions to magic (see Isa. 
xliv, 25; xlvii, 11-15; Jer. xiv, 14; Jonah ii, 8). Plato 
evidently considered the mischief of magic to consist in 
the tendency of the pretension to it, and not in the real- 
ity (De Leg. lib. 11). Divination of all kinds had fallen 
into contempt in the time of Cicero: “ Dubium non est 
quin hæc disciplina et ars augurum evanuerit jam et 
vetustate et negligentia” (De Leg. ti, 18). Josephus 
declares that he laughed at the very idea of witchcraft 
(Vit. § 31). For the very early writers who maintained 
that the wonders of the magicians were not supernat- 
ural, see Umirersal Hist, (8vo ed.), iii, 374. 

It seems safe to conclude from the Septuagint render- 
ings, and their identity with the terms used by classical 
writers, that the pretended exercise of this art in an- 
cient times was accompanied with the use of drugs, or 
fumigations made of them. No doubt the skilful use 
of certain chemicals, if restricted to the knowledge of a 
few persons, might, in ages unenlightened by science, 
along with other resources of natural magic, be made 
the means of extensive imposture. The natural gases, 
exhalations, etc., would contribute their share, as appears 
from the ancient account of the origin of the oracle at 
Delphi. See Pytnon. The real mischiefs ever effected 
by the profeseors of magic on mankind, etc., may be 
safely ascribed to the actual administration of poison. 
Josephus states a case of poisoning under the form of a 
philter or love-potion, and says that the Arabian wom- 
en were reported to be skilful in making such potions 
(Ant. xvii, 4,1). Such means doubtless constitute the 
real perniciousness of the African species of witchcraft 
called Obi, the similarity of which word to the Hebrew 
ZN, inflation, is remarkable. Among the Sandwich- 
Islanders, some, who had professed witchcraft, confessed, 
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after their conversion to Christianity, that thev had 
poisoned their victims. The death of sir Thomas Over- 
bury is cited as an instance in England, by sir Walter 
Scott (ut sup.). There was, indeed, a wide scope for 
the production of very fantastic effecta, short of death, 
by such means. See MAGIC. 

WITCHCRAFT, 1x Porpcutar Estimation, is the 
practice and powers of a person supposed to have formed 
a compact with Satan. The powers deemed to be poe- 
sessed by the witches, and the rites and incantations by 
which they acquired those powers, were substantially 
the same as belonged to the devotees of the Greek 
Hecate, the Striga and Venefica of the ancient Romans, 
ami the Vala or Wise Woman of the Teutonic pagans. 
But when, along with the knowledge of the one true 
God, the idea of a purely wicked spirit, the enemy of 
God and man, was introduced, it was natural that all 
supernatural powers not proceeding directly from the 
true God should be attributed to Satan. This gave an 
entirely new aspect to such arts; they became associated 
with heresy ; those who practiced them must be in com- 
pact with the devil, and have renounced God and the 
true faith. Previous to the development of this doctrine, 
if a witch was punished, it was because she had been 
guilty, or, at least, was believed to have been guilty, of 
poisoning or some other actual mischief. Now, however, 
such power was only the power to work evil; and merely 
to be a witch was in itself a sin and crime that filled the 
pious mind with horror. This feeling, zealously fostered, 
first by the Catholic clergy, and then no less by the 
Protestant, rose to a frenzy that for four centuries filled 
Europe with the most shocking bloodshed and cruelty. 

1. The creed of witchcraft, in ite full development, 
involved almost all the notions and practices previously 
connected with magic and sorcery. What was new 
and distinctive in the witchcraft of Christendom was 
the (heory of magical arts which it involved. The doc- 
trine of Satan, as finally elaborated in the Middle Ages, 
established in the world a rival dominion to that of the 
Almighty. The arch-fiend and his legions of subordi- 
nate demons exercised a sway, doubtless only permitted, 
but still vast and indefinite, not only over the elements 
of nature, but over the minds and bodies of men, except 
thoee who had been admitted to the number of the 
faithful, and were guarded by the faith and rites of the 
Church. But even they were nut altogether exempt 
from diabolical annoyance, for the protection does not 
seem to have extended to their belongings. All persons 
in possession of these supernatural powers (and there 
was no doubt of their existence in all ages) must, there- 
fure, have derived them from the prince of darkness, 
and be acting under his agency— excepting, of course, 
those miraculous powers which had been bestowed upon 
the Church directly by Heaven. But Satan, bestowing 
these powers, was supposed to demand an equivalent: 
hence it came to be the established belief that, in order 
to acquire the powers of witchcraft, the person must 
formally sell his or her soul to the devil. This, how- 
ever, was not the early view, Magicians had been dili- 
gent students of their art. Alchemists, astronomers, 
and astrologers had searched into the hidden things of 
nature as deeply as circumstances would permit. The 
higher kind of European magic in the Middle Ages was 
mixed up with what physical science there then was; 
and the most noted men of the time were addicted to 
the pursuit, or were, at least, reputed to be so. So far 
from deriving their power from the kingdom of dark- 
ness, the scientific magician, by the mere force of his 
art, could compel the occasional services of Satan him- 
self, and make inferior dæmons the involuntary slaves 
of his will. A belief, however, had early existed that 
individuals in desperate circumstances had been tempted 
to purchase, at the price of their own souls, the help of 
the devil to extricate them from their difficulties; and 
hence the suspicion began to gain adherence that many 
magicians, instead of seeking to acquire their power by 
the laborious studies of the regular art, had acquired it 
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in this illegitimate way. The chief cause of the prom- 
inent part in this matter assigned to females, particu- 
larly old, wrinkled, and deformed women, is the natural 
dislike of ugliness, It may also be noted that their 
more excitable temperament renders them peculiarly 
liable to those ecstasies which have been associated 
with the gift of divination from the priestess of the 
ancient heathen oracle down to the medium of modern 
spiritualism. And when witchcraft came to be prose- 
cuted for heresy, the part assigned to woman in the 
Scripture account of the fall led to her being looked 
upon as specially suited to be the tool of the devil. 
Upon this circumstance was founded the doctrine in the 
creed of witchcraft which alleged carnal intercourse be- 
tween witches and evil spirits. 

The bargain by which the soul was sold to the devil 
was usually in writing, and signed with the witch's own 
blood. She was rebaptized, receiving a new name, and 
had to trample on the cross and renounce God and Christ 
(among the Roman Catholics also the Virgin Mary) in 
forms parodying the renunciation of the devil in Chris- 
tian baptism. She received a “witch mark,” which 
remained, and the location of it was known by that part 
becoming callous and dead—a matter of great interest 
to witch-finders, The powers conferred by Satan upon 
these servants were essentially the same as thoe ascribed 
to sorcerers, and the mode of exercising them was the 
same, viz. by charms, incantations, concoctions, etc. The 
only change was in the theory, that is, that instead of 
any power inherent in the sorcerer or derived from any 
other source, the results were all wrought by the devil 
through the witch as his servant. The power was also 
exerted exclusively to work evil—to raise storms, blast 
crops, render men and beasts barren, inflict racking pain 
on an enemy, or make him pine away in sickness. Ifa 
witch attempted to do good, the devil was enraged and 
punished her, and whatever she did she was powerless 
to serve her own interests, fur witches always remained 
poor and miserable. 

A prominent feature of witchcraft was the belief in 
stated meetings of witches and devils by night, called 
Witches’ Sabbaths. The places of meeting were always 
such as had feelings of solemnity and awe connected 
with them, such as old ruins, neglected churchyards, 
and places of heathen sacrifices. First anointing her 
feet and shoulders with a salve made of the fat of mur- 
dered and unbaptized children, the witch mounted a 
broomstick, rake, or similar article, and making her exit 
through the chimney, rode through the air to the place 
of rendezvous. If her own particular demon-lover came 
to fetch her, he sat on the staff before, and she behind 
him; or he came in the shape of a goat, and carried her 
off on his back. At the place of assembly the arch- 
dæmon, in the shape of a large goat with a black human 
countenance, sat on a high chair and received the hom- 
age of the witches and demons, The feast was lighted 
up with torches, all kindled at a light burning between 
the horns of the great goat. Among the viands there 
was no bread or salt, and they drank out of ox-hoofs and 
horses’ skulls, but the meal neither satisfied the appetite 
nor nourished. After eating and drinking they danced. 
In dancing they turned their backs to each other; and 
in the intervals they related to one another what mis- 
chief they had done, and planned more. The revel con- 
cluded with obscene debauchery, after which the great 
goat burned himself to ashes, which he divided among 
the witches to raise storms. Then they returned as 
they came. (For a vivid and entertaining description 
of one of these revels, see the Tam O'Shanter of Robert 
Burns.) 

2. The prosecutions for witchcraft form a sad episode 
in human history. Thousands of lives of innocent per- 
sons were sacrificed to the silly superstition, and thou- 
sands more were tortured in various ways because they 
were suspected of having some connection with the 
black art. In the Twelve Tables of Rome there were 
penal enactments against him who should bewitch the 
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fruits ef the earth, or conjure away his neighbor’s corn 
into his own field. A century and a half later one huns- 
dred and seventy Roman ladies were convicted of poi- 
soning under the pretence of charms and incantations, 
and new laws were added. But in these and in all 
other heathen laws there was no penalty attached, ex- 
cept in the case of positive injury done. Magical of 
supernatural power was looked upon rather with favor 
than otherwise, only it was feared that it might be 
abused by its possessor. 

The early Church was severe in its judgments against 
magic, astrology, augury, charms, and all kinds of divi- 
nation, The civil law condemned the Mathematici, or 
men that formed calculations for the prediction of for- 
tunes, Venefictum, or Maleficium, poisoning and mis- 
chief-making, was the name given to sorcery. The 
Church would not, by a law of Constantine, baptize 
astrologers, nor a special class of them called Geneth- 
liuci, or those who calculated what stars had been in 
the ascendant at a man's nativity. The twenty-fourth 
canon of Ancyra says: “ Let those who use soothsaying 
after the manner of the heathen, or entertain men to 
teach them pharmacy or lustration, fall under the canon 
of five years’ (penance), viz. three years of prostration, 
two years of communion in prayer without the oblation.” 
Those who consulted or followed such soothsayers as 
were supposed to be in compact with Satan were to be 
cast out of communion. Constantine, however, made 
such divination a capital crime, as well on the part of 
those who practiced it as of those who sought informa- 
tion from it. Amulets, or spells to cure disease, were 
reckoned a species of idolatry, and the makers of such 
phylacteries shared in the same condemnation, The 
abraxis or abracadabra (q. v.) of the Basilidians came 
under similar censure. But the prosecutions against 
witchcraft as such were of minor importance compara- 
tively until as late as the IIth century, when the prose- 
cutions against heresy were systematically organized. 
Hitherto magic had been distinguished as white or black; 
now no distinction was made, and all magic was reckoned 
black, Almost all heretics were accused of magical prac- 
tices, and their secret meetings were looked upon as a 
kind of devil-worship. Fostered by the proceedings 
against heresy, the popular dread of witchcraft had been 
on the increase for centuries, and numerous executions 
had taken place in various parts of Lurope. At last 
Innocent VIII, by his celebrated bull, Summis Deside- 
rantes, issued in 1484, gave the full sanction of the 
Church to these notions concerning sorcery, and charged 
the inquisitors and others to discover and put to death 
all guilty of these arts, IIe appointed two special in- 
quisitors for Germany, Heinrich Institor and Jacob 
Sprenger, who, with the aid of a clergyman of Con- 
stance, Johannes Gremper, drew up the famous Malleus 
Maleficarum, or Hammer for Witches, in which the whole 
doctrine of witchcraft was elaborated, a form of trial laid 
down, and a course of examination appointed by which 
the inquisitors could discover the guilty parties. ‘This 
was the beginning of the witch-mania proper. ‘The 
edict of Innocent was reinforced by a bull of Alexander 
VI in 1494, of Leo X in 1521, and of Adrian VI in 1522, 
each adding strength to its predecessor, and calculated 
to increase the popular agitation. ‘The results were de- 
plorable. Armed with the Malleus Maleficarum, the 
judge had no difficulty in convicting the most innocent 
persons. If the accused did not confess at once, they 
were ordered to be shaved and examined for “ witch- 
marks.” If any strange mark was discovered on the 
person, no further evidence was required. But failing 
in this, the accused was put to the torture, which in 
almost all instances elicited confession. Many, in order 
to avoid this ordeal, confessed at once, and were forth- 
with led to execution. Others seem to have become 
insane because of the prevalent excitement, and fancied 
themselves witches. The extent of the prosecutions in 
Germany is appalling to consider. In the bishopric of 
Bamberg 600 victims fell within four years, and in 
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Würzburg 900. In the district of Lindheim a twentieth 
part of the population perished in the same time. And 
during this inquisition 7000 lives were sacrificed at 
Trier. Such atrocities were rivalled by 1000 executions 
in the Italian province of Como within a single year, 
400 at Toulouse in one day, and 500 at Geneva in three 
months. It is said that in France, about the year 1520, 
tires for the execution of witches blazed in every town. 
The madness seized upon all nations and all estates of 
men, alike on Catholics and Protestants, and often on 
the accused as firmly as on their accusers, so that the 
trials represented pure and unmingled delusions, Even 
Luther looked on his earache as “peculiarly diabol- 
ical,” and exclaimed of witches, “I could burn them 
all.” 

England, by its insular position and intense political 
life, was kept longest from the witch mania; but when 
it came, it was no less violent than it had been on the 
Continent. ‘The statute of Elizabeth, in 1562, first made 
witchcraft in itself a crime of the first magnitude, 
whether directed to the injury of others or not. The 
act of James I (VI of Scotland), in the first year of his 
reign in England, defines the crime still more minutely. 
It is as follows: “ Any one that shall use, practice, or 
exercise invocation of any evil or wicked spirit, to or for 
any purpose, or take up any dead man, etc., such offen- 
ders, duly and lawfully convicted and attainted, shall 
suffer death.” Soon the delusion spread throughout all 
England, and increased to a frenzy. Witch-finders 
passed through the country from town to town, profess- 
ing to rid the community of all witches, and receiving 
therefor a stipulated sum. Their methods were most 
inhuman. They stripped the accused, shaved them, 
and thrust pins into their bodies to discover witches’ 
marks; they wrapped them in sheets with the great 
toes and thumbs tied together, and dragged them 
through ponds or rivers, and if they sank they were ac- 
counted’ innocent; but if they floated, which they were 
sure to do for a time, they were set down as guilty, and 
executed. Many times the poor creatures were kept 
fasting and awake, and sometimes walking incessantly, 
for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, Indeed, such cruel- 
ties were practiced as an inducement to confession, that 
the unhappy victims were glad to confess and end their 
miseries at once. During the sittings of the Long 
Parliament, three thousund persons are said to have been 
executed on legal convictions, besides the vast number 
that perished at the hands of the mob. Even so wise 
and learned a judge as Sir Matthew Hale condemned 
two women for witchcraft in 1664. Chief justices North 
and Holt were the first to set their faces steadily against 
the cuntinuance of this delusion. ‘This was in 1694, but 
summary executions continued as far down as 1716, 
when the last victim was hanged at Huntington. The 
English laws against witchcraft were repealed in 1786. 

The burning of witches forms a dark chapter in the 
history of Scotland, and the penal laws are said to have 
been first inflicted in the reign of James III. In that 
reign twelve women are said to have suffered, but their 
witchcraft was associated with treason and murder. 
James VI was a notorious witch-finder, but his well- 
known statute was only in accordance with the spirit 
of the times. The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland and its presbyteries, from convictions of 
duty, had often taken the matter up, for the Old Test. 
had expressly said, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” ‘The number of victims in Scotland from first 
to last is estimated at over four thousand. When the 
penal laws were at length repealed, the early seceders 
mourned over the repeal as a ead dereliction of national 
duty to God. The principal scenes of witchcraft were 
in the lowlands, the fairies of the highlands being 
harmless and ingenious sprites, rather than dark, ugly, 
and impious fiends. Many of the Scottish witches, as 
appears from their trial, were the victims of miserable 
hallucination; others seem to have gloried in a fancied 
power to torment others, and to have profited by it; 
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others, when some sudden calamity happened, or some 
individual was afflicted with any mysterious malady, 
malignantly took credit as having had a hand in pro- 
ducing it; and others made the implied compact with 
Satan a knavish cover for crimes of various kinds, both 
against families and against the state. 

New England was settled at a time when the excite- 
ment over witchcraft was very general and intense, and 
several persons were executed in Massachusetts prior 
to the extraordinary outburst at Salem. As in Scot- 
land and elsewhere, the clergy were the prime movers. 
Two clergymen have obtained an unenviable notoriety 
for the part they had in it. The one was Cotton Ma- 
ther, a man who was considered a prodigy in learning 
and piety, but whose writings and proceedings in re- 
gard to the trial and punishment of witches display an 
amount of bigotry almost incredible. The other was 
Samuel Parris, of Salem Village (now Danvers Centre), 
who seems to have made use of the delusion to gratify 
his own personal dislikes. Previous to the outbreak 
the last instance had been the hanging of an Irish 
woman in Boston, in 1688, accused of bewitching four 
children belonging to the family of a Mr. Goodwin. 
During the winter of 1691 and 1692 a company, con- 
sisting mostly of young girls, was accustomed to meet 
at the house of Mr. Parris for the purpose of practicing 
magic, necromancy, etc. They soon began to exhibit 
nervous disorders, cuntortions, spasms, sometimes drop- 
ping insensible to the floor. The children were declared 
to be bewitched, and, being pressed to reveal the per- 
petrator of the mischief, they accused an Indian wom- 
an, named Tituba, a servant in the family of Mr. Parris; 
Sarah Good, a woman of ill-repute, and Sarah Osburn, 
who was bedridden. These were tried before the mag- 
istrates March 1, 1692. From this time the excitement 
became intense. The clergy were zealous in the prose- 
cution, being urged by the belief that Satan was making 
a special effurt to overthrow the kingdom of God in 
that locality, and all classes were subject, more or less, 
to the delusion. The special court appointed to try 
these cases met the first week in June, and continued its 
sessions until Sept.9. Nineteen victims were hanged, 
as a result of the investigation, some of them pious and 
respectable citizens. An old man, more than eighty 
years of age, was pressed to death for refusing to plead 
to a charge of witchcraft. A reaction now set in, and 
subsequent sentences were not executed. In May fol- 
lowing the governor discharged all then in prison, about 
one hundred and fifty in number. 

Witchcraft still remained, in the minds of the people 
of many countries, a reality for almost a century after 
the general excitement had abated. The last judicial 
execution did not occur in Germany until 1756, in Spain 
‘until 1780, and in Switzerland until 1782. And from 
the cessation of executions many think that belief in 
witchcraft has entirely passed away, but facts are con- 
trary to such a supposition. Some occurrences in Eng- 
land in very recent times point to the fact that the 
popular mind is still infected with the belief in witch- 
craft as a thing of the present. In 1865 a poor old 
paralyzed Frenchman died in consequence of having 
been dragged through the water as a wizard at Castle 
Heddingham, in Essex; in 1875 the trial at Warwick 
Assizes of the murderer of a reputed witch brought out 
the fact that over one third of the villagers of Long 
Compton are firm believers in witchcraft; and in April, 
1879, at East Dereham, Norfolk, a man was fined for 
assaulting the daughter of an old woman who was al- 
leged to have charmed him by means of a walking toad. 
With very rare exceptions edacated people do not be- 
lieve in witchcraft, but among the ignorant and illiter- 
ate of all countries the belief still retains a firm bold. 
To the mass of the adherents of Buddhism, in Central 
Asia, the lama, or priest, is mereiy a wizard who knows 
how to protect them from the malignity of evil spirits; 
and, according to modern travellers, trials and execu- 
tions for witchcraft are at tbis day common through- 
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out Africa, as they were in Europe in the 17th century, 
and under very similar forms, 

8. The literuture of the subject is copious. Among 
the many works the following may be noted: Wier, De 
Prestigiis Demornum (Basle, 1563); Scot, The Discov- 
erie of Witchcraft (Lond. 1584); Glanvil, Sudducismus 
Triumphatus; or, Full and Plain Evidence concerning 
Witches and Apparitions (ibid. 1689); Baxter, Certuin- 
ty of the World of Spirits; Mackenzie, A History of the 
Witches of Renfrewshire (1678); Mather, Memorable 
Providences relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, with 
Discoveries and Appendiz (Lond. and Boston, 1689); 
Hutchinson, //istoricul Essay concerning Witchcraft 
(1718); Williams, Superstitions of Witchcraft (1865) ; 
Mackay, Ertraordinary and Popular Delusions (1841); 
Soldan, Geschichte der Hexenprocesse (Stuttgart, 1843) ; 
Upham, Salem Witchcraft ( Boston, 1867); Mudge, 
Witch Hill: u History of Saulem Witchcruft (N.Y. 
1871); Conway, Demonology and Devil Lore ( Lond. 
1879). See SUPERSTITION. 


Witenagemot (or Witan) (Anglo-Saxon, wiena, 
of wise men, from witan, to know, and gemot, assembly), 
the great national council of the Saxons, by which the 
king was guided in all his main acts of government. 
Each kingdom had its own witan before the union of 
the heptarchy, in 827, after which there was a general 
one for the whole country. Its members are all spoken 
of as men of rank, and most probably included bishops, 
abbots, ealdormen of shires, and thanes, In 934 there 
were present at one of these assemblies king Athelstane, 
four Welsh princes, two archbishops, seventeen bishops, 
four abbots, twelve dukes, and fifty-two thanes. Every 
measure of national importance was debated here, the 
laws received its sanction, and the succession of the 
crown depended upon itsapproval. It could make new 
laws and treaties; it regulated military and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, and levied taxes; without its consent the 
king had no power to raise forces by sea or land; and 
it was the supreme court of justice, civil and criminal. 
The vaice of the Church was never absent from its de- 
liberations, so that the right of British prelates to sit 
and vote in the national assembly was one of the prin- 
ciples of the earliest regular form of government, not 
derived from Norman laws, but from that time, long 
before, when the Saxon archbishop, bishop, and abbot 
took their seats three times a year (at Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and Christmas) in the Saxon witan. The 
witenagemot was abolished by William the Conqueror 
and its powers only in part transmitted to parliament. 
See Hill, English Monasticism, p. 202; Hallam, Middle 
Ages, chap. viii; Palgrave, Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth ; Kemble, Saxons tn Englund, 

With COM, yéther, Judg. xvi, 7-9, a rope; “cord,” 
Job xxx, 11; “string,” Psa. xi, 2). In the passage of 
Judges cited we read that Delilah bound Samson with 
“ seven green withs which had not been dried.” “Green 
ropes,” as distinguished from “dry ropes,” is the proper 
meaning, the peculiarity being in the greenness, not in 
the material. It may imply any kind of crude vegeta- 
ble, commonly used for ropes, without restricting it to 
withs, or tough and pliable rods, twisted into a rope. 
Such ropes are used in the East, and while they remain 
green are stronger than any other. In India the legs 
of wild elephants and buffaloes newly caught are com- 
monly bound with ropes of this sort. Josephus says 
(Ant. v,9, 11) that the ropes which bound Samson were 
made with the tendrils of the vine. At the present day 
ropes in the East are rarely made of hemp or flax. Ex- 
cept some that are made with hair or leather, they are 
generally formed with the tough fibres of trees (partic- 
ularly the palm-tree) and roots, with grasses, and with 
reeds and rushes. These ropes are, in general, toler- 
ably strong, but are in no degree comparable to our 
hempen ropes. They are very light in comparison, 
and, wanting compactness, in most cases they are also 
rough and coarse tothe eye. The praises which trav- 
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ellers bestow on ropes of this kind must not be under- 
stood as putting them in comparison with those in use 
among ourselves, but with the bands of hay which our 
peasants twist, and with reference to the simple and 
crude materials of which they are composed ( Kitto, 
Pictorial Bible, note ad loc.). See Corn. 


Withington, Lreonarp, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Dorchester, Mass., in 1789. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1814, studied for some 
time in Andover Theological Seminary, became pastor 
of the First Church at Newburyport, Mass., in 1816, 
and died there, April 22, 1885, a colleague having been 
appointed in 1858, He wrote, The Purituns (1836) :— 
Solomon's Song Explained (1861), etc. 

Witness (73, fem. M2; Sept. and New Test. 
papruc; Vulg. testis) is used in the English Bible both 
of persons and things. 

I. Leading Significations. —- This frequent term oc- 
curs, 1. In the sense of a person who deposes to the 
occurrence of any fact, a witness of any event. The 
Hebrew word is from "133, fo repeat. The Greek 
word is usually derived from peipw, to “divide,” “ de- 
cide.” etc., because a witness decides controversies 
(Heb. vi, 16); but Damm (Lez. Hom. col. 1495) deduces 
it from the old word papn, “the hand,” because wit- 
nesses anciently held up their hands in giving evi- 
dence. This custom, among the ancient Hebrews, is 
referred to in Gen. xiv, 22; among the heathens, by 
Homer (Jliad, x, 321), and by Virgil (Æneid, xii, 196), 
God himself is represented as swearing in this manner 
(Deut. xxxii, 40; Ezek. xx, 5, 6,15; comp. Numb. xiv, 
30). So also the heathen gods (Pindar, Olymp. vii, 119, 
120). These Hebrew and Greek words, with their 
various derivations, pervade the entire subject. They 
are applied to a judicial witness in Exod. xxiii, 1; Lev. 
v, 1; Numb. v, 13; xxxv, 30 (comp. Deut. xvii,6; xix, 
15; Matt. xviii, 16; 2 Cor. xiii,1); Prov. xiv, 5; xxiv, 
28; Matt. xxvi, 65; Acts vi, 13; 1 Tim. v,19; Heb. x, 
28. They are applied, generally, to a person who cer- 
tifies, or is able to certify, to any fact which has come 
under his cognizance (Josh. xxiv, 22; Isa. viii, 2; Luke 
xxiv, 48; Acts i, 8, 22; 1 Thess, ii, 10; 1 Tim. vi, 12; 
2 Tim. ii, 2; 1 Pet. i, 5). So in allusion to those who 
witness the public games (Heb. xii, 1). They are also 
applied to any one who testifies to the world what God 
reveals through him (Rev.xi,3). Inthe latter sense the 
Greek word is applied to our Lord (Rev. i, 5; iii, 14), 
Both the Hebrew and Greek words are also applied to 
God (Gen, xxxi, 50; 1 Sam. xii, 5; Jer. xlii,5; Rom. i, 9; 
Phil. i,8; 1 Thess. ii, 5); to inanimate things (Gen. xxxi, 
52; Psa. 1xxxix, 37). The supernatural means where- 
by the deficiency of witnesses was compensated under 
the theocracy, have been already considered under the 
articles ADULTERY, TRIAL OF; Urim AND THUMMIM, 
For the punishment of false witness and the suppres- 
sion of evidence, see PUNISHMENT. For the forms of 
adjuration (2 Chron. xviii, 15), see ADJURATION. Opin- 
ions differ as to what is meant by “the faithful witness 
in heaven ” (Psa. Ixxxix, 37). Some suppose it to mean 
the moon (comp. Psa. Ixxii, 5,7; Jer. xxxi, 35, 36; 
xxxiii, 20, 21; Ecclus, xliii, 6); others, the rainbow 
(Gen. ix, 12-17). 

2. The witness or testimony itself borne to any fact is 
expressed by 13; paprupia (testimonium). They are 
used of judicial testimony (Prov. xxv, 18; Mark xiv, 
56, 59). In verse 55, Schleusner takes the word pap-. 
Tupia for paprup, the abstract for the concrete (Luke 
xxii, 71; John viii, 17; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8,15). It 
denotes the testimony to the truth of anything gener- 
ally (John i, 7,19; xix,35); that of a poet (Tit. i, 13). 
It occurs in Josephus (Cont. Apion, 1,21). In Jobn iii, 
11, 32, Schleusner understands the doctrine, the thing 
professed; in v, 32, 36, the proofs given by God of our 
Saviour’s mission; comp. v, 9. In viii, 13, 14, both he 
and Bretschneider assign to the word the sense of praise. 
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In Acts xxii, 18, the former translates it teaching or in- 
struction. In Rev. i, 9, it denotes the constant profession 
of Christianity, or testimony to the truth of the gospel 
(comp. i, 2; vi, 9). In 1 Tim. iii, 7, paprupia ran 
roeans a good character (comp.3 John 12; Ecclus, xxxi, 
84; Josephus, An. vi, 10,1). In Psa. xix, 7, “ The tes- 
timony of the Lord is sure” probably signities the ordi- 
nances, institufions, etc. (comp. cxix, 22, 24, etc.). Those 
ambiguous words, “ He that believeth in the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself” (1 John v, 10), which 
have given rise to a variety of fanatical meanings, are 
easily understood, by explaining the word ¢fyet, “re- 
ceives,” “retains,” etc., i. e. the foregoing testimony 
which God hath given of his Son, whereas the unbe- 
liever rejects it. ‘The whole passage is obscured in the 
English translation by neglecting the uniformity of 
the Greek, and introducing the word “ record,” contrary 
to the profession of our translators in their Prefuce to 
the Reader (ad finem). The Hebrew word, with pap- 
roptov, occurs in the sense of monument, evidence, etc. 
(Gen. xxi, 80; xxxi, 44; Deut. iv, 45; xxxi, 26; Josh. 
xxii, 27; Ruth iv, 7; Matt. viii, 4; Mark vi, 11; Luke 
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II. Hebrew Usages.—1. Among people with whom 
writing is not common, the evidence of a transaction is 
given by some tangible memorial or significant cere- ` 
mony. Abraham gave seven ewe-lambs to Abimelech 
as an evidence of his property in the well of Beer- 
sheba. Jacob raised a heap of stones, “the beap of 
witness,” as a boundary-mark between himeelf and La- 
ban (Gen, xxi, 30; xxxi, 47, 52). The tribes of Reuben 
and Gad raised an “altar,” designed expresaly not for 
sacrifice, but as a witness to the covenant between them- 
selves and the rest of the nation; Joshua set up a stone 
as an evidence of the allegiance promised by Israel to 
God: “for,” he said, “it hath heard all the words of the 
Lord” (Josh. xxii, 10, 26,34; xxiv, 26,27). So also a 
pillar is mentioned by Isaiah as “a witness to the Lord 
of hosts in the land of Egypt” (Isa. xix, 19,20). Thus 
also the sacred ark and its contents are called “the tes- 
timony” (Exod. xvi, 33, 84; xxv, 16; xxxviii, 21; 
Numb. i, 50, 53; ix, 15; x, 11; xvii, 7,8; xviii, 2; Heb 
ix, 4). 

Thus also symbolical usages, in ratification of con- 
tracts or completed arrangements, as the ceremony of 


xxi, 13; James v,3). In 2 Cor. i, 12, Schleusner explains | shoe-loosing (Deut. xxv, 9, 10; Ruth iv. 7, 8), the or- 


papripoy, commendation. In Prov. xxix, 14, and Amos 
i, 11, 355 is pointed to mean perpetually, forerer, but 
the Septuagint gives cic papruprow; Aquila, eiç Eri; 
Symmachus, ei¢ det; Vulg. in ternum. In Acts vii, 44, 
and Rev. xv, 5, we find 9) ccnyn roù paprupiov, and 
this is the Sept. rendering for 39% bm (which real- 





' deal prescribed in the case of a suspected wife (Numb. 
| v, 17-31), with which may be compared the ordeal of 


the Styx (Class. Mus, vi, 386). The Bedawin Arabe 
practice a fiery ordeal in certain cases by way of com- 
purgation (Burckhardt, Notes, i, 121; Lavard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 305). The ceremony also appointed at the ob- 


| lation of first-fruits (q. v.) may be mentioned as partak- 


ly means “the tabernacle of the congregation”) in | ing of the same character (Deut. xxvi, 4) 


Exod. xxix, 42, 44; xl, 22, 24—deriving “3^2 from 
"19, “to testify,” instead of from 33°, “to assemble.” 
On 1 Tim. ii, 6, see Bowyer, Conjectures. In Heb. iii, 5, 
Schleusner interprets ei¢ papripioy rey Aaànènoopé- 
vwy, “the promulgation of those things about to be 
delivered to the Jews.” 





But written evidence was by no means unknown to 
the Jews. Divorce was to be proved by a written doc- 
ument (Deut. xxiv, 1,8), whereas among Bedawin and 
Mussulmans in general a spoken sentence is sufficient 


' (Burckhardt, Notes, i, 110, Sale, Koran, c. 33, p. 348; 
| Lane, Mod. Egypt, i, 136, 236). 


In civil contracts, at 


3. To be or become a witness, by testifying the truth least in later times, documentary evidence was required 


of what one knows. Thus the Sept. translates “ 


(Gen. xliii, 3), paprupéw, to bear witness, and Amos iii, | Si 


13: sce also 1 Kings xxi, 10,13. In John i, 7; xv, 26; 
xviii, 23, Schleusner gives as its meaning, fo feach or 
erplain; in John iv, 44; vii, 7; 1 Tim. vi, 13, to de- 
clare; in Acts x, 43; Rom. iii, 21, to declare prophet- 


ically. With a dative case following, the word some- | 
So Schleusner | 


times means fo approre (Luke iv, 22). 
understands Luke xi, 48," Ye approve the deeds of your 
fathers,” and he gives this sense also to Rom. x, 2. In 
like manner the passive paprupeopar, “ to be approved, 
“beloved,” “have a good character,” etc. (Acts vi, 3; 
1 Tim. v, 10; comp. 3 John 6, 12). “The witness of 
the Spirit,” alluded to by St. Paul (Rom. viii, 16), is ex- 
plained by Macknight and all the best commentators, 
as the extraordinary operation of the Holy Spirit con- 
curring with the filial disposition of converted Gen- 
tiles, to prove that they are “the children of God,” as 
well as the Jews. (See below.) 

4. “To call or take to witness,” “to invoke as wit- 
ness,” paprrpopat (Acts xx, 26; Gal. v, 3; Josephus, 
War, iii,8,3). A still stronger word is ¢rapaprvpopat, 
which corresponds to 35S (Deut. iv, 26). It means 
“to admonish solemnly,” “to charge earnestly,” “to 
urge upon” (Psa. Ixxxi,8&; Neh. ix, 26; Luke xvi, 28; 
Acts ii, 40). In other passages the same words mean 
to “reach earnestly.” In Job xxix, 11, a beautiful 
phrase occurs, “ When the eve saw me it gave witness 
tome.” The admiring expression of the eye upon be- 
holding a man of eminent virtue and benevolence, is 
here admirably illustrated. ‘The description of the 
mischief occasioned by a false witness, in Prov. xxv, 


n 


ssp | and carefully preserved (lsa. viii, 16; Jer. xxxii, 10-16). 


On the whole Moses was very careful to provide and 
force evidence for all infractions o; law and all trans- 


i actions bearing on it: e. g. the memorial stones of 
| Jordan and of Ebal (Deut. xxvii, 2-4; Josh. iv, 9; viii, 
| 830); the fringes on garments (Numb. xv, 39, 40); the 


boundary-stones of property (Deut. xix, 14; xxvii, 17: 
Prov. xxii, 28); the “ broad plates” made from the cen- 
sers of the Korahites (Numb. xvi, 38): above all, the ark 


of testimony itself—all these are instances of the care 
» taken by the legislator to perpetuate evidence of the 
| facts on which the legislation was founded, and by 
' which it was supported (Deut, vi, 20-25). 
| the same principle is also repeatedly made in the case 
| of prophecies as a test of their authenticity ( Deut. 


Appeal to 


xviii, 22; Jer. xxviii, 9, 16, 17; John iii, 11; v, 36; x, 
38; xiv, 11; Luke xxiv, 48; Acts i,3; ii, 32; iti, 15, ete.). 

2. Among special provisions of the law with respect 
to evidence are the following: 

(1) Two witnesses at least are required to establish 
any charge (Numb. xxxv, 30; Deut. xvii. 6: xix, 15: 
1 Kings xxi, 18: Jobn viii, 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1; Heb. x, 
28); and a like principle is laid down by Paul as a rule 


| of procedure in certain cases in the Christian Charch 


(1 Tim. v, 19). 

(2) In the case of the suspected wife, evidence be- 
sides the husband's was desired, though not demanded 
(Numb, v, 13). 

(3) The witness who withheld the truth was cen- 
sured (Lev. v, 1). 

(4) False witness was punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offence which it sought to establish. 


See OATH. 
18, deserves notice: “A man that beareth false witness | 


(5) Slanderous reports and officious witness are di» 


against his neighbor, is a maul, and a sword, and a couraged (Exod. xx, 16; xxiii, 1; Lev. xix, 16, 18; 


sharp arrow.” 
crimination, in consequence of the various shades of 
meaning in which the context requires they should be 
understood. 


Few words afford more exercise to dis- | Deut. xix, 16-21; Prov. xxiv, 28). 


(6) The witnesses were the first executioners (Deut. 
xiii. 9; xvi, 7; Acts vii, 58). 
(7) In case of an animal left in charge and torn by 
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wild beasts, the keeper was to bring the carcass in | filial relation to God, namely, that the Holy Ghost 
proof of the fact and disproof of his own criminality | immediutely aud directly witnesses to and with (oup- 
(Exod. xxii, 13). paprupet) his spirit that he is a child of God, involv- 

(8) According to Josephus, women and slaves were ; ing the collateral assurance that through faith in Jesus 
not admitted to bear testimony (Ant. iv, 8,15). To | Christ, who died and rose again for him, all his sins 
these exceptions the Mishna adds idiots, deaf, blind, ' are blotted out, and he is reconciled to God (Rom. viii, 
and dumb persons, persons of infamous character, and | 14-17; Gal. iv, 5-7; John i, 12; 1 John v, 9-13). Mr. 
some others, ten in all (Selden, De Synedr. ii, 13, 11; | Wesley observes, “ I do not mean hereby that the Spirit 
Otho, Ler. Rubb. p. 653). The high-priest was not | of God testifies this by any outward voice; no, nor al- 
bound to give evidence in any case except one affecting | ways by an inward voice, although he may do this 
the king (ibid.). Various refinements on the quality | sometimes. Neither do I suppose that he always ap- 
of evidence and the manner of taking it are given in | plies to the heart, though he often may, one or more 


the Mishna (Sanhedr. iv, 5; v, 2,3; Maccoth, i, 1, 9; 
Sheb. iii, 10; iv, 1; y, 1). In criminal cases evidence 
was required to be oral; in pecuniary, written evidence 
was allowed (Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 653). 

3. In the New Test. the original notion of a witness is 
exhibited in the special form of one who attests his be- 
lief in the gospel by personal suffering. So Stephen is 
styled by Paul (Acts xxii, 20), and the “faithful Anti- 
pas” (Rev. ii, 18). John also speaks of himself and of 
others as witnesses in this sense (Rev. 1,9; vi, 9; xi, 3; 
xx, 4). See also Heb. xi and xii, 1, in which passage 
a number of persons are mentioned, belonging both to 
Old Test. and New Test., who bore witness to the truth 
by personal endurance; and to this passage may be 
added, as bearing on the same view of the term “ wit- 
ness,” Dan. iii, 21; vi, 16; 1 Mace. i, 60, 63; 2 Macc. 
vi, 18, 19. Hence it is that the use of the ecclesias- 
tical term “martyr” has arisen, of which copious illus- 
tration may be seen in Suicer, Thes. ii, 310, etc. See 
MARTYR, 


WITNESS, Fase. The early civil and ecclesias- 
tical laws were very severe in their denunciation and 
punishment of this crime. We learn from Aulus Gel- 
lius that the punishment of false witness among the 
old Romans, by the law of the twelve tables, was to 
cast the criminal headlong from the top of the Tarpeian 
rock. Afterwards, by the law called Lex Remmia, false 
witnesses were burned in the face and stigmatized with | 
the letter k, denoting that they were calumniators. In | 

Opposition to these the law designates honest men as 
* homines tntegre frontis, or men without such mark. 
And, though the Christian law abolished it, as it did 
other laws of undue severity, still false accusation and 
calumny were corrected with suitable punishments, such 
as infamy, banishment, and suffering the same evil, by 
the law of retaliation, which the accuser intended to 
draw upon others. The substance of the law is as fol- 
lows: If any one called another man's credit, or fortune, 
or life, or blood into question in judgment, and could 
not make out the crime alleged against him, he should 
suffer the same penalty that he intended to bring upon 
the other. And no one could formally implead another 
at law till he had bound himself to this condition, which 
the law terms vinculum inscriptionis, the bond of in- 
scription. While the civil laws were thus severe, the 
ecclesiastical laws did all that fell within their province 
to effect the same results. By a canon of the council 
of Eliberis the false witness in any case was to do pen- 
ance five years, and in case the false accusation was of 
murder, the criminal was to be debarred from commun- 
ion to the very last, as in the case of actual murder. 
The councils of Agde and Vannes impose a general 
penance upon such offenders, without naming the term 
or duration of their penance, which was left to the dis- 
cretion of the bishop, who was to judge of the sincerity 
of their repentance. But the first council of Arles 
obliges them to do penance all their lives, and the sec- 
ond only moderates their punishment so far as to leave 
it to the bishop to determine of their repentance and 
satisfaction. See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. xvi, ch. x, 
§ ix, and ch. xiii, § i. 


WITNESS oF THE SPIRIT is a phrase common with 
many Christians, especially the Methodists, to denote 
the inward assurance which every believer has of his 


texts of Scripture. But he so works upon the soul by 


‘his immediate influence, and by a strong though in- 


explicable operation, that the stormy wind and troubled 
waves subside, and there is a sweet calm—the heart 
resting as in the arms of Jesus, and the sinner being 
clearly satisfied that all his ‘iniquities are furgiven and 
his sins covered.’ The immediate result of this testi- 
mony is ‘the fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance’ (Gal. v, 22, 23). -Without these the testimony 
itself cannot continue; for it is inevitably destroyed, 
not only by the commission of any outward sin, or the 
omission of known duty, but by giving way to any in- 
ward sin—in a word, by whatever grieves the Holy 
Spirit of God.” Some claim a similar testimony for 
special states of grace, and even peculiar experiences or 
prognostications, but such an extension of the privilege 
is not authorized by Scripture. See ADOPTION; As- 
SURANCE, 

Witnesses, THe THREE HEAVENLY, is a conven- 
ient designation of the famous controversy respecting 
the genuineness of the clause in the first epistle of John 
(v, 7), “ For there are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one.” 

I. History of tts Introduction tnto the Text.—In all 
the first printed Bibles, which were those of the Latin 
Vulgate, as amended by Jerome, the clause appeared 
substantially as at present (Ed. Princeps, 1462), being 
found in the great majority of manuscripts of the Vul- 
gate. It may therefore be considered as the generally 
received form at that period. But when the first edi- 
tion of the Greek Test. appeared, which was that of 
Erasmus, published at Basle in 1516, the clause in 
question [“in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Spirit, and these three are one; and there are 
three which bear witness in earth”] was wanting. 
Erasmus was attacked by Stunica, one of the editors of 
the Complutensian Polyglot, of which the New Test. 
in Greek and Latin had been printed in 1514 (and con- 
sequently before the appearance of Erasmus’s edition), 
although not published until 1522. Erasmus replied 
to Stunica by observing that he had faithfully followed 
the Greek manuscripts from which he had edited his 
text, but professed his readiness to insert the clause in 
another edition, provided but a single Greek manuscript 
was found to contain it. Such a manuscript was found 
in England, upon which Erasmus, although entertain- 
ing strong suspicions respecting this manuscript, yet, 
faithful to his word, inserted the clause in his third 
edition, which was published in 1522, as it now stands 
in the common Greek text. 

Nevertheless, the absence of the definite article from 
the six nouns in the disputed passage in this pretended 
manuscript is of itself sufficient to excite suspicions of, 
if not completely to overthrow, its genuineness, What 
has become of the manuscript is not known, but it 18 gen- 
erally believed to have been the same with that now 
possessed by the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
called the Codex Montfortianus, or Dublinensis, in which 
the disputed clause appears, but without the conclusion, 
“and these three are one.” Erasmus also speaks of a 
Codex Britannicus as containing the entire clause, with 
some minute variations (Annot, 4th ed. p. 697). See 
Montrort Manuscripts. The Dublin manuscript is 
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generally ascribed to the 15th or 16th century, and can- ! Victor Vitensis, the historian of the Vandal persecution 


not possibly be older than the 13th; it likewise varies 
from the received Greek text in several lesser particu- 
lars. The clause has been also found, although in a 
form still more corrupt, in a manuscript in the Vatican 
(Cod. Ottobon, 298), of the 15th century, first collated 
by Dr. Scholz, of Bonn, 

The above is the amount of Greek manuscript author- 
ity for this celebrated clause, for although all the libra- 
ries in existence have been examined (containing above 
one hundred and eighty Greek MSS., written between 
the Sth and 15th centuries), no other copy has been 
found which contains a vestige of it. Nor has it been 
once cited by a single Greek father, although abundant 
opportunities presented themselves for introducing it, 
which they could not have failed to avail themselves 
of, had it existed in their copies; but they have invaria- 
bly cited the passage as it has been preserved in all the 
ancient manuscripta, It found its way, however, into 
the received tert of the Greek Test., having been copied 
from Erasmus’s third, fourth, and fifth editions (1522, 
1527, and 1535), with more or leas of variation, into all 
Stephene’s editions, from the third or folio edition of 
which it was adopted by Beza in all his editions, the 
first of which was published in 1565, and again by El- 
zevir, in his edition of 1624, to which his anonymous 
editor gave the name of Tertus undique receptus. The 
best critical editions since have left out the words as 


— They are wanting in those of Aldus, Gerbe- 


lius, Cephelseus, Colinæus, Mace, Harwood, Matthzi, 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, 
Bowyer enclosed them in brackets, and Knapp in double 
brackets, indicating their spuriousness, ‘The clause ap- | 
pears in the principal printed editions of the New Test. 


| 


—it has been fairly presumed that it existed in their 
time in some of the African copies of the old Latin ver- 
sion, from whence, or from the citations of these writers, 
it may have found its wav into the later manuscripts 
of the Vulgate. It is cited by Victor, as contained in 
the Confession of Faith drawn up by Eugenius, bishop 
of Carthage. Vigilius, however, cites it in so many 
various ways, that little reliance can be placed on 
his authority. After this it is cited by Fulgentius, 
bishop of Rusopa, in the beginning of the 6th centary, 
but is omitted in the aame century by Facundus, bishop 
of Hermione, from which ıt is at least evident that the 
copies in that age and country varied. But. at a much 
earlier period, the whole clause is cited by Augus- 
tine of Hippo. Tertullian and Cyprian have been sup- 
posed, indeed, to have referred to the clause, but the 
proof of this depends on the proof of the previous fact, 
whether the clause existed or not in their copies. 

HII. Internal Eriderce.—Various have been the opin- 
ions on this point for and against the genuineness of 
the passage. The advocates of the clause have gener- 
ally maintained that the context requires its insertion, 
while ita adversaries maintain that the whole force of 
the argument is destroyed by it. Lücke, one of the 
ablest modern commentators on John’s writings, main- 
tains that internal evidence alone would be suff- 
cient to reject the passage, inasmuch (besides other 
reasons) as John never uses ò warnp and ò Acyoc 
as correlatives, but ordinarily, like Paul, and every 
other writer of the New Test.. associates ò vióc with ò 
warnp (ii, 22,23: iv, 14; v, 9,11, 20, ete.), and always 
refers the oyot in Christ to ò — and not to ò warn. 
‘He unites with those critics who look upon the rejected 


before the time of Griesbach. These were the editions | _ passage as an allegorical gloss, which found its way 


of Mill (1707), Bengel (1784), and Wetstein (1751), the | 
two former of whom held it to be genuine. 

Luther uniformly rejected this clause from all his 
translations. It is absent from his last edition (1546), 
published after his death, and was first inserted in the 
Frankfort edition of 1574, but again omitted in 15838, 
and in subsequent editions. Since the beginning of 
the 17th century, with the exception of the W ittenherg | 
edition of 1607, its insertion has been general. 
was, however, in opposition to Luther's injunction. 


This | Middleton (Greek Article). 


into the Latin text, where it has, “ever since the 4th 
century, firmly maintained its place as a welcome and 
protective passage,” etc. He adds, however, that exe- 
getical conscience will, in our age, forbid the most or- 
thodox to apply this passage, even if it were genuine, 
for such a purpose, as Ey civaı has quite a different sense 
from that which is required by the doctrine of tbe trin- 
ity. Here Liicke fully coincides with the late bishop 
Lticke’s conclusion is a 


strong one. “Either these words are genuine, and the 


It is inserted in all the early English printed versions, | epistle, in this case, a production of the 3d ar 4th cen- 
commencing with Coverdale’s in 1536, but is generally | tury, or the epistle is a genuine work of John's, and 


printed either in brackets or in smaller lettera. It was, 
however, printed in the editions of 1536, 1552, and in 
the Geneva Bible (1557), without any marks of doubt. 
It found its way, perhaps, from Beza’s Greek Test. into 
the then authorized English version. 

II. External Evidence.—The earliest Greek form in 
which the disputed clause is found is contained in the 
Latin translation of the acts of the council of Lateran, 
held in 1215, and the first Greek writer who absolutely 
cites any part of it ts Manuel Calecas, a Dominican 
monk of the 14th century, while in the next century it 
is cited by Joseph Brvennius, a Greek monk. 

The clause of the three heavenly witnesses is also 
absent from all existing manuscripts of the Latin Vul- 
gate, written between the 8th and 10th centuries, ante- 
rior to which date there is no manuscript of this ver- 
sion now in existence, containing the Catholic epistles. 
Nor has any writer of the Western Church cited the 
passage before Cassiodorus, at the close of the 6th cen- 
tury, although even the fact of his having done so is 
doubted by Porson. There is, indeed, a preface to the 
canonical epistles, bearing the name of Jerome, in 
which the omission of this clause is ascribed to “ false 
translators ;” but this is a forgery. The clause is also 
wanting in all the manuscripts of the Syriac, Armenian, 
and other ancient versions, 

From the circumstance, however, of the clause in 
question having been cited by two north-west African 
writers of the 5th century—Vigilius, bishop of Thapsus 
(the supposed author of the Athanasian Creed), and 


' then these words spurious,” 

Among the latest attempts to vindicate the genuine- 
ness of the passage is that of M. Gaussen, of Geneva, 
in his Theopneustia (1839). But his reasonings are 
founded on a palpable error—the interpolation of the 
words i» ry yy (in the earth) in the eighth verse, 
which he absolutely cites upon the authority of Gries- 
bach's text, where they do not exist! The correspond- 
ing words in terrá are, indeed, found in the present text 
of some MSS. of the Vulgate, and of some ancient 
writers, although wanting in the seventh verse. 

IV. Lilerature.—The following are some of the prin- 
cipal controversies to which this famous clause has 
given rise, of which a more complete account will be 
found in Mr. Charles Butler's ore Biblice ; and most 
fully in Orme’s Memoir (1830) on the subject (under 
the pseudonym of “ Criticus”), especially the American 
edition by Abbot (N. Y. 1866), 

The earliest was the dispute between Erasmus and 
Lee, afterwards archbishop of York, and between Eras- 
mus and Stanica, one of the Complutensian editors 
Erasmus was the first to suspect the genuineness of the 
preface to the canontcal epistles above referred to, 
which ascribes the omission of the clause to false trans- 
lators or transcribers. The genuineness of this preface, 
which led Sir Isaac Newton to charge Jerome with 
being the fabricator of the disputed clause (whereas it 
is certain that that learned father was totally anac- 
quainted with its existence) of the text, is now given 
up. It is considered in the Benedictine edition of Je- 


WITNESSES 


rome’s works to be a forgery of the 9th century (Burigni, | 
Vie d Erasme, Paris, 1757, 1, 372-881; ii, 1638-175; Crit. : 
Sac. vii, 1229). 

It was afterwards attacked by Sandius the Arian (Nu- 
cleus Hist, Ecclesiast. Amsterdam, 1669; and /nferpret. 
Paradoz. tn Johan.). 
Synedricis Ebreor.) and ably attacked by the Roman 
Catholic father Simon (Hist. Critique du Texte, 1680, 
etc.). It was defended again by Martin (pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Utrecht, 1717), who was replied to 
by Thomas Emlyn, the celebrated and much-persecuted 
English Presbyterian (A Full Inquiry, etc., 1715-20), 
and by Cæsar de Missy, French preacher in the Savoy. 
There are other able treatises on the same side by Dr. 
Benson, Sir Isaac Newton, and the learned printer, Mr. 
Bowyer; and in its favor by Smith (1690), Kettner, 
Calamy (1722), as well as by Bossuet, and by Cal- 
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WITTEN BERG 


Witschel, Jonann HEINRICH WILHELM, a Prot- 


estant theologian of Germany, was born May 9, 1769, 
at Hensenfeld, near Nüremberg. 
pointed pastor at Igensdorf, in 1811 dean at Griifen- 
berg, in 1819 pastor and dean at Katzenhochstadt, in 
It was defended by Selden (Ve | Bavaria, and died April 24, 1847. 
an ascetical work entitled, Morgen- und <A bendopfer 
(Ntiremberg, 1806; 13th ed. 1854) :—Moralische Blatter 


In 1801 he was ap- 


He is the author of 


(ibid. 1801; 3d ed. with the title, Stimmen religiðser 
Erhebung, 1852) :— Hermolaus (ibid. 1796) :— Auswahl 


von Gesdngen und Liedern zur häuslichen Erbauung 
(Hanover, 1817). See Winer, /fandbuch der theol. Lit. 
ii, 334, 383, 395; Theol. Universallerikon, s. v.; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. 8. v. 


(B. P.) 


Witstack, a citizen of Stettin, Pomerania, of some 
note, flourished in the early part of the 12th century. 
He was converted and baptized during the first visit of 


met (1720) in France, and Semler in Germany (1751). | bishop Otto to Stettin, and endeavored to show his zeal 


In Germany it was also attacked by Schmidt (Hist. 
Antiqua, 1774), and Michaelis, in his /ntroduction; but 
found an able defender in the excellent Bengel (Gno- 
mon, 1773), who conceived that the passage contained 





for Christianity by fighting against the pagans. He 
was taken prisoner on a piratical expedition, and for 
some time kept in chains. Resorting to prayer for con- 
solation in his confinement, he was, as he thought, 


a divine internal evidence, but at the same time main- providentially released, and made his way back to his 


tained that its genuineness depended on the transpo- | home. 


This deliverance, and some other events of like 


sition of the two verses so as to make the earthly wit- character, he regarded as the divine call to him to pro- 


nesses precede the heavenly, according to the citation 
(supra) of Vigilius of Thapsus. (See Christian Re- 
membrancer, iv, 43, note.) 


claim Christianity to his perishing countrymen. Through 
his aid Otto was enabled to overcome paganism in Stet- 
tin, and place Christianity on a firm footing. See Nean- 


The third and most important stage of the contro- | der, Hist. of the Church, iv, 26. 


versy may be said to commence with the time of Gib- 
bon, and was attacked by archdeacon Travis in three 
letters (1784-86). This publication gave rise to the 
most celebrated work which had yet appeared on the 
subject, professor Porson’s Letters (1788): “an eternal 
monument of his uncommon erudition, sagacity, 
tact” (/lore Biblice). 
meration with the Observations of Dr. Adam Clarke on 
the text of the heavenly witnesses (1805). 

Griesbach's Diatribe, at the close of the second vol- 
ume of his celebrated critical edition of the Greek Test. 
(1806), contains a complete and masterly view of the 
evidence on both sides; but as this eminent critic had 
completely rejected the passage from the text, he met 
with an indefatigable adversary in the late bishop Bur- 
gess (Vindication, 1821, and /ntroduction, 1833). The 
writings of this prelate drew down many learned replies, 
but his most able and successful opponent was Dr. Turton, 
regius professor at Cambridge (Vindication of the Lit- 
erary Character of Professor Porson from the Animad- 
versions of the Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D., ete., 
published under the name of Crito-Cantabrigiensis, 
1827). A temperate vindication of the genuineness of 
the passage had been published by the late bishop 
Middleton (1808), in his work on the Greek article, 
which was also replied to by Dr. Turton (ut aup.). 

In the year 1834, Dr. Wiseman renewed the contro- 
versy in favor of the clause, in two letters in the Cath- 
olie Magazine, vol. ii and iii, reprinted at Rome in 1835. 
Dr. Wiseman’s principal arguments are founded on the 
citations in African writers. Wright's Appendix to his 
Translation of Seiler’s Hermeneutics contains some ac- 
count of the state of the controversy respecting this 
clause to the year 1835, also Horne’s /ntroductton, 8th 
ed. ii, 185, iv, 448-471. Since the time of Griesbach 
it has been generally omitted in all critical editions, 
and its spuriousness was especially shown in that of the 
learned Roman Catholic professor Scholz, of Bonn (1836), 
who was replied to by bishop Burgess (eod.). The whole 
ground of the controversy has more lately been reviewed 
by Dr. Davidson (Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 1853, 
li, 403-426), who proves conclusively that the clause is 
indefensible either on its external or internal evidence. 

For the exposition of the passage as containing the 
words in question, see bishop Horsley's Sermons (i, 193). 
For the same passage interpreted without the disputed 
words, see Sir Isaac Newton’s Hist. of Two Texts 
(Works [ Lond. 1779], v, 528). 


Mr. Butler concludes his enu- | 





Witt, Dasic D.D.,a Baptist minister, was born in 
Bedford County, Va., Nov. 8, 1801. He united with the 
Church in December, 1821, was licensed April 13, 1822, 


| and itinerated through several countics in his native 
and | ŝtate for two or three years, About 1825 he became 


pastor of a Church which he had organized at Sandy 
River, and for forty-five years occupied that position, 
During a part of this long ministry he had the pastoral 
oversight of several churches. He died Nov. 15, 1871. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1267. (J.C. S.) 


Wittenberg, Tuk Concorp or, signed May 29, 
1536, denotes one of the most interesting, as also one of 
the most important, stages in that series of negotiations 
which, during the first period of the Reformation, was 
carried on in order to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the Swiss and Saxon reformers. Politically, 
landgrave Philip of Hesse was the motive power of 
these negotiations; theologically, Bucer; and the per- 
sonal meeting which the former brought about, in 1534, 
between the latter and Melanchthon, at Cassel, formed 
the introduction to the larger assembly at Wittenberg, 
held in 1536, The hard words which Luther let drop 
in his letter to Albrecht of Brandenburg, immediately 
after Zwingli’s death, showed the aversion he nourished 
to him; and it was well known how anxiously he watched 
that no one inclined to the Zwinglian doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper should be allowed to keep up community 
with the Saxon camp, as his letters to Brunswick, Mün- 
ater, and Augsburg show (De Wette, iv. 472, vi, 143). 
With Melanchthon, however, a change had taken place. 
He learned from (Ecolampadius’s Dialogus that many 
of those passages from the fathers which he had quoted 
in his Sententie Veterum Aliquot Scriptorum de Cena 
Domini (Corpus Reformatorum, vol, xxvi) were mere in- 
terpolations, and that Augustine never taught a “ man- 
ducatio oralis,” etc. Thus he wrote to Bucer, in April, 
1531: “ Aliquando inter nos veram et solidam concor- 
diam coiturum esse, idque ut fiat, deum oro, certe quan- 
tum possum ad hoc annitar. Nunquam plucnit mihi 
hec violentia et hostilis digladiatio inter Lutherum et 
Cinglium. Melius illi cause consulum fuerit, si sina- 
mus paulatim consilescere has tragicas contentiones" 
(ibid. ti, 498). Under the influence of Bucer’s ex- 
positions he gradually lost all interest in Luther’s pe- 
culiar conception of the Lord's Supper, and became 
more and more anxious for the elimination of all ele- 
ments of discord between the two evangelical churches. 


WITTESA 


In March, 1533, he wrote to Bucer concerning the 
moderation which both had hitherto shown, aud begs 
of him as instantly as possible “ut det operam, ma- 
gis ut contentiones istæ sedentur atque consilescant, 
quam ut excitentur et intlammentur” (ibid. ii, 641); 
and in a letter written Oct. 10, 1533. Melanchthon even 
goes so far as to write to Bucer. * Utinam saltem nos 
aliquando possemus una commentari atque communicare 
de doctrina ” (ibid. ii, 675). The Swiss had also become 
more susceptible to the idea of concord. Bucer had 
succeeded in gaining over to the side of reconciliation 
Myconius in Basel, Bullinger in Zurich, his colleague 
Capito, etc., and in the summer of 1534 an attempt at 
practical union was made, and proved successful, in 
Witrtemberg, and on July 31 a colloquy was held at 
Stuttgart, in the presence of duke Ulrich, between Si- 
mon Grynaeus of Basel and Ambrosius Blaurer of Con- 
stance, who represented the Swiss, and Erhard Schnepf, 
the Lutheran representative. In the same vear, Dec. 
27, Bucer and Melanchthon met at Cassel, and in spite 
of the very stringent instructions which Luther had 
given Melanchthon, they succceded in drawing up a 
furmula of concord which satistied both. Copies of the 
formula were sent to Urbanus Rhegius, Brenz, Amsdorf, 
and Agricola, with the request, “an ita sentientes tole- 
randi sint, ne damnentur” (ibid. ii, 826). On October 
6, 1535, Luther wrote to Strasburg, Augsburg, Ulm, 
Esslingen, to Gerion Seiler and Hubcrinus, etc., inviting 
them to a general discussion of the formula of concord. 

Eisenach was decided upon as the place of rendez- 
vous. In April Bucer left Constance, accompanied by 
nine preachers. As they progressed they were joined 


by Capito, Musculus, Bonifacius Wolfhard of Augsburg, | 


Gervasius Schuler of Memmingen, and Martin Frecht 
of Ulm. At Esslingen they were joined by others. 
Meanwhile Luther had fallen sick, and requested the 
visitors to come to Grimma; they determined, however, 
to go directly to Wittenberg. Ou May 22, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, Bucer and Capito went to Luther's 
study. At three o'clock in the afternoon they again 
went to Luther, accompanied by Bugenhagen, Jonas, 
Cruciger, Menius, Mecum, Weller. and magister Georg 
Rovarius. Luther was suffering, irritable, harsh; Bu- 
cer became confused. The subject of the debate was the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Luther demanded that 
the Swiss should make a formal recantation of what 
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| a nobleman. 
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He studied at Gröningen and Leyden, was in 1655 ap- 
pointed professor of theology at Nimeguen, where he 
lectured fur sixteen years. In 1671 he was called to 
Leyden, where his lectures were received with great 
favor, and died May 19, 1687. He wrote, Consensus 
Veritutis tn Scriptura Divina et Infallibili Rerelute 
cum Veritate Philosophicu a Cartesio Delecta :—Com- 
ment. in Epist. ad Romanos :—Incestigatio Epistole ad 
Hebreos: — Dissertatio de Natura Dei. See Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Historique Critique; Benthem, Hollũudi- 
scher Kirchen- Stuut; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 303. 
(B. P.) 

Wittichen, Ferpmanxp KARL, a Protestant theo- 
logian, was born April 7, 1832, and died March 30, 1882, 
at Eschweiler, in Prussia. He is the author of, Die 
Lehre Gottes als des Vaters (Göttingen, 1865): — Die 
Idee des Menschen (ibid. 1868) :— Die Idee des Reiches 
Gottes (ibid. 1872) :— Die christliche Lehre, ein Leitfaden 
Jur den höheren Religionsunterricht (ibid. 1874) :— Das 


— Jesu in urkundlicher Darstellung (ibid. 1876). 


(B. P.) 


Witting, Jonass CARL FRIEDRICH, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born March 30, 1760, at 
Alfeld, in Hanover. He studied theology and philoso- 
phy at Göttingen, and after completing his curriculum 
he acted for ten vears as private tutor in the house of 
In 1783 he received the pastorate in El- 
lensen, near Eimbeck. Here he wrote his Stoff zu Ur- 
terhultungen am Krankenbette (Gottingen, 1788; 2d ed. 
1789) :—Gedunken über Kanzelvortrdge und deren zweck- 
mdssige Einrichtung (ibid. 1791). In 1799 he went to 
| Brunswick as second preacher of St. Magnus, and ad- 
vanced in 1805 to be first preacher, He died Jan. 24, 
| 1824, Belonging to the strict orthodox party, he pub- 
lished, Ueber Rationalismus und Rationalutrie ( Bruns- 
| wick, 1822 ): — Bibliecher Beweiss ron der Himmel- 
| faħrt Jesu (ibid. 1820): — Practisches Handbuch fir 
Prediger (1791 - 98, 6 vols.) :—Grundriss der Tugend- 
und Religionslehre (1802). See Döring, Die gelehrien 
Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 750 sq.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 369, 400, 491, 562; ii, 40. (B. P.) 

Wittmann, Grono MicnarL, a Roman Catholic 
prelate of Germany, was born at Finkenhammer, near 
| Pleistein, in the Upper Palatinate, Jan. 23, 1760. He 





they had hitherto believed and taught; this they re- | studied at Amberg and Heidelberg, and received holy 


fused, on the ground that they could not recant any- 
thing which they had never taught or believed. The 
next day, however, everything was changed. Bucer 
was clear and adroit, Luther was mild and kind. Af- 
ter some debate the Saxon theologians retired to an- 
other room to deliberate in private, and the result was 
the formula proposed by the Swiss was substantially 
accepted. May 24 the assembly met in Melanchthon’s 
house. The subjects of the discussion were baptism, 
absolution, the school, etc., and the agreement which 
was atrived at was chictly due to the tact and resolu- 
tion of Bugenhagen. On Sunday Bucer preached in 


bers of the assembly took the Lord's Supper together. 
Lutherans, like Osiander and Amsdorf, were not satis- 
fied with the result, they continued to demand that 
Bucer should recant. But Luther himself spoke for a 


| 
the forenoon, Luther in the afternoon; and all the mem- | 





orders in 1782. In 1803 he became head of the episco- 
pal clerical seminary at Ratisbon, in 1804 was appointed 
cathedral-preacher, in 1821 made suffragan and general 
vicar to bishop Sailer, and, at the same time, cathedral- 
provost there. When Sailer died he was appointed 
his successor, but befure the confirmation reached bim 
from Rome, he died, March 8, 1833. He wrote, Pris- 
cipa Cuthol, de Sacra Scriptura (Ratisbon, 1793) :— 
Principia Catholica de Matrimoniis Catholicorum cum 
Altera Parte Protestantica (ibid. 1831; Germ. transl. 
cod. ) :— Annotationes in Pentfateuchum Moysis (ibid. 
1796) :— Ein Wort über die Denk- und Glaubensfreikeit 
der Protestanten ( Sulzbach, 1817 ):—Confessurius pro 
Atate Juvenili (ibid. 1832; 3d ed. Lat. and Germ. 1852): 
— Vollständiye Sittenlehre (Landshut, 1832), and other 
ascetical works. See Di k’s Trauerrede (Stadt- 


| am-hof, 1888); Schenk, Sailer und Wittmann (Ratis- 


long time with great contentment and confidence of the | bon, 1838) ; Schubert, Erinnerungen an Overbeck wnd 


affair. In Switzerland, too, there were some difficulties 
to overcome, but Bucer succeeded. See Herzog, Reul- 
Encyklop. s v, (B. P.) 


Wittesa (or Vittesa), in Hindd mythology, is 
the god of wealth, one of the eight protectors of the 
world, or of the ten patriarchs, Rishis, masters of created 
beings. He always appears upon a magnificent wagon, 
overlaid with precious stones, or on a white feather-cov- 
ered horse. 


Wittich, Curistorn, a Reformed theologian of 
Holland, was born Oct. 7, 1625, at Brieg, in Silesia. 


| Wittmann 


(Erlangen, 1835); Sintzel, Erennersngen an 
Bischof Wittmann (Ratisbon, 1841); Theol. Unirersal- 
lerikon, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 401, 
467; ii, 28. (B. P.) 

Witzel (Lat. Wicelius), Georg, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Vach, Hesse, in 1504. He studied 
theology at Erfurt, and in 1520 went to Wittenberg to 
attend the lectures of Luther and Melanchthon, but was 
nevertheless ordained as priest by bishop Adolph, of 
Merseburg. Appointed vicar in his native town, he 
preached the doctrines of the reformation, married, and 
was expelled in 1525. Driven away by the peasants’ 


WITZSTADT 


war from Lubnitz, in Thuringia, where he had set- 
tled, he was, on the recommendation of Luther, ap- 
pointed pastor of Niemeck, but relapsed into Roman- 
ism, began to write with great vivlence against Luther 
and Melanchthon, and waa expelled in 1530. After 
some vears of uncertain endeavors, he entered the ser- 
vice of abbot John of Fulda, in 1540, published his 
principal book, Typus Ecclesia Prioris, and presented 
his Querela Pacis to Charles V at the Diet of Spires 
(1544), who appointed him to draw up, together with 
Agricola, the Augsburg Interim. The troubles of the 
war induced Witzel to leave Fulda in 1554 and to settle 
at Mayence, where he published, in 1564, Via Regia seu 
de Controrersiis Religionis Cujntibus Reconciliundis Sen- 
tentia. He died in 1573. See Strobel, Beiträge zur 
Literatur des xvi. Jahrhunderts ( Nuremberg, 1786 ) ; 
Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, i, 570; iv, 242 sq.; Nean 
der, De Georgio Wicelto ( Berlin, 1839); Holzhausen, 
in Niedner’s Zetvschrift für histor. Theologie, 1849, 
p. 882 sq.; Kampfschulte, De G. Wicelto ejusque Studiis 
( Paderborn, 1856); Schmidt, Georg Witzel. Ein ALt- 
katholik des xvi. Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1876); Herzog, 
Real-Exncyklop, s8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 
ences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 


Witzstadt, Hass, an Anabaptist hymn-writer of 
the 16th century, is known by some hymns which he 
probably wrote in the first half of that century, because 
he speaks of the inroad of the sultan, Soleiman II, in 
1521, and of the preparations of the emperor Charles 
V against the Smalkald League, in 1546. One of his 
hymns, Kompt her zu mir, spricht Gottes Son, has been 
translated into English, “‘ Come hither,’ says the Son 
of God,” by the late Dr. Mills, in his Hora Germanice, 
p-47. See Schade, in the Wetmars’ches Jahrbuch für 
deutsche Sprache, Literatur und Kunst (Hanover, 1856), 
eg iv; Koch, Gesch. d, deutschen Kirchenliedes, ii, 141 sq. 
(B. P.) 


Wizenmann, Tuomas, a German champion of 
orthodoxy, was born at Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemberg, 
Nov. 2, 1759, of pietistic parenta. After having passed 
through preliminary studies, he was received into the 
training-school and orphanage of his native town, as 
JSumulus, Oct. 28, 1775. In the spring of 1777 he re- 
signed that position, however. He received the mas- 
ter’s degrec in October of that vear, and in 1780 passed 
the theological examination and became vicar at Es- 
singen. He had previously studied deeply the writ- 
ings of Bengel, Oetinger, and Fricker, and continued 
to employ his leisure in the examination of standard 
authors, e. g. Locke, Leibnitz, Wolff, Mendelssohn, Jacob 
Bohme, Herder. He was also accustomed to commit 
the results of his thinking to writing, and on many oc- 
casions to give them tothe public. Pfenninger’s Christ- 
liches Mugaztn (1780-83) contains an extended series 
of articles contributed by him; but many papers on 
theological and psychological subjects were never pub- 
lished, and were found, usually in an unfinished state, 
among his literary remains after he died. In 1783 
Wizenmann exchanged his vicariate for a tutor's place 
in a private family at Barmen, and, while journeying 
thither, made the acquaintance of the philosopher Jacobi, 
which was not without influence over his mental life. 
Jacobi subsequently made him acquainted with Spinoza’s 
Ethics and Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, In April, 
1784, Wizenmann began a work on the gospel according 
to Matthew, in which he attempted to make the gospel 
narrative demonstrate its own genuineness, He died 
before the work was completed, but it was published as 
a fragment by Kleuker in 1789. In 1785 he resigned 
his tutorship and took up his abode in the house of 
Jacobi. In 1786 he published Resultate der Jucobischen 
u. Mendelssohn. Philosophie, kritisch untersucht, etc., in 
which he denied the posibility of proving the existence 
or non-existence of God by the method of demonstra- 
tion, but asserted the reasonableness of a belief in a 
revelation whenever trustworthy historical proofs in 
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its support can be adduced. The work excited consid- 
erable interest, and was favorably reviewed by many 
influential acholars, among them Jacobi, but Kant pub- 
lished an unfavorable criticism in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift, alleging that Wizenmann had convicted himself 
of enthusiasm in the positions assumed in the Resultate. 
Wizenmann felt obliged to reply to the charge of fanati- 
cism emanating from so high a source, and made so 
masterly an exposure of the weak spots in Kant’s argu- 
ment as gained him friends among those who had not 
previously approved his book, among them Hamann. 
The strain upon his delicate constitution had, however, 
been too severe. His strength gave wav, and he lav 
down to die. ‘The end came Feb. 22, 1787, when he 
had scarcely begun a course of what promised to be 
important labors fur the cause of truth. A memoir was 
published by von der Goltz, under the title TA. Wizen- 
mann, der Freund Jucoby's, etc. (Gotha, 1859, 2 vols.). 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Wjetkærs, a small branch of Russian dissenters, 
who, about A.D. 1730, during a time of persecution, 
took refuge in the islands of Wjetka, in a small river 
between Russia and Poland, from which circumstance 
they derive their name. Here they formed a separate 
community and built two monasteries, from which some 
of them migrated, fifty vears later, to Poland, and built 
a church and convent at Tschernoboltz. They belonged 
originally to the Popoftschins, and their chief peculiari- 
tv is that they will not take oaths nor offer prayer for 
the emperor. 

Wo (usually “8 or “àM, odai, all onomatopoetic) 
is often used in the English version where a softer expres- 
sion would be at least equally proper. “ Wo to such an 
one!” is in our language a threat, or imprecation, which 
comprises a wish for some calamity, natural or judicial, 
to befall a person; but this is not always the meaning 
of the word in Scripture. We have the expression 
“ Wo is me,” that is, Alas, for my sufferings! and “ Wa 
to the women with child, and those who give suck,” 
etc., that is, Alas, for their redoubled sufferings, in timer 
of distress! It is also more agreeable to the gentle char- 
acter of the compassionate Jesus to consider him as 
lamenting the sufferings of any, whether person or city, 
than as imprecating, or even as denouncing them, since 
his character of judge formed no part of his mission. 
If, then, we should read, “ Alas, fur thee, Chorazin ! alas, 
for thee, Bethsaida!” we should do no injustice to the 
general sentiments of the place or to the character of 
the person speaking. ‘This, however, is not the sense 
in which wo is always to be taken, as when we read, 
“Wo to those who build houses by unrighteousness, 
and cities by blood ;” wo to those who are “rebellious 
against God,” etc., in numerous paseages, especially of 
the Old Test. The import of this word, then, is in 
some degree qualified by the application of it; where 
it is directed aeann transgression, crime, or any enor- 
mity, it may taken as a threatening, a maledic- 
tion; but in the words of our Lord, and where the 
subject is suffering under misfortunes, though not 
extremely wicked, a kind of lamentatory application 
of it would seem to be most proper. See IMPRKCA- 
TION. 


Wodin, the principal deity of the old German na- 
tions, to whom, as the god of battles, the captives taken 
in war were sacrificed. He was the analogue of the 
great Scandinavian god Odin (q. v.). 


Wodrow, Ronert, a Scotch minister, antiquary, 
and ecclesiastical historian, was born in Glasgow in 
1679. He entered the university in his native city in 
1691, and became librarian of the college while studying 
divinity; was licensed to preach in March, 1708; or- 
dained in the summer of the same year, minister ot 
Eastwood, in Renfrewshire, where he prosecuted his lit- 
erary labors during the remainder of his life; was active 
in the interests of a free church, opposing the act of 
1712 for re-establishing patronage, and becoming the 
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most prominent member of a committee of five clergy- 
men deputed by the General Assembly to proceed to 
London, on the accession of George I, to urge its repeal. 
He died March 21, 1734. He published, History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, from the Restora- 
tion to the Rerolution (1721-22; republished with Me- 
moir, etc., 1828-30) :— Life of Professor (James) Wod- 
row, A.M., Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow from 1692 to 1707 (1828) :— Collections upon 
the Lives of the Reformers and Most Eminent Ministers 
of the Church of Scotland (1834-45) :— Analecta ; or, 
Materials for a History of Remarkable Providences, etc. 
(1842-43), and other works. 


Wodu, one of the sacred lustrations authorized by 
the Koran. The principal parts of this institution are 
six: (1) intention, (2) the washing of the entire face, 
(3) the washing of the hands and forearms up to the 
elbows, (4) the rubbing of some parts of the head, (5) 
the washing of the feet as far as the ankles, and (6) ob- 
servance of the prescribed order. The institutes of the 
traditional law about this lustration are ten: (1) the 
preparatory formula, “In the name of the most merci- 
ful God,” must be used; (2) the palms must be washed 
befure the hands are put into the basin; (8) the mouth 
must be cleansed; (4) water must be drawn through the 
nostrils; (5) the entire head and ears must be rubbed ; 
(6) if the beard be thick, the fingers must be drawn 
through it; (7) the toes must be separated; (8) the 
right hand and foot should be washed before the left; 
(9) these ceremonies must be thrice repeated; (10) the 
whole must be performed in uninterrupted succession. 
See ABLUTION. 


Wohlfarth, Jonann Friepricn THEODOR, a 
Protestant theologian of Germany, was born at Teu- 
chel, Dec, 16, 1795, and died at Neustadt-on-the-Orla 
in 1863, doctor of philosophy. He is the author of, 
Ueber die Bedeutung und die Folgen des Streites zwi- 
schen Rationalismus, Supernaturalismus und Mysticis- 
mus (Halle, 1833) :— Die Lehre von der heiligen Schrift, 
von dem Stundpunkte der Geschichte und Philosophie 
(Neustadt, 1835 ):— Ueber den Einfluss der schönen 
Kunste auf die Religion und den Cultus überhaupt 
( Leipsic, 1836 ):— Triumph des Gluubens an Unsterb- 
lichkeit und Wiedersehen uber den Zweifel (2d ed. 
1842 ):—Tempel der Unsterblichkeit oder neue Antho- 
logie der wichtigsten Ausspriiche über Fortdauer urd 
Wiedersehen (1837 ):— Das Leben Jesu (1842 ):— Der 
Panperismus nach seinem Wesen, Ursprunge, Folgen und 
Heilmitteln (1845) : — Blicke in dus Jenseits (1847) :— 
Luther im Kreise der Seinigen (1861), etc. See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 32, 
89, 56, 77, 149, 174, 321,3873. (B. P.) 


Wogulian Version. See Russia, Versions or. 


Woken, Franz, a German doctor of theology and 
professor of Oriental languages, born at Ravin, in Pom- 
erania, in 1685, was called to Wittenberg in 1727, where 
he died, Feb. 18, 1734. He wrote, Diatribe de Magistris 
Collectionum (MIBION 33) (Wittenberg, 1727) :— 
An Moses Genesin e Schedis Patriarcharum Collegerit 
(ibid. eod. ):— Dissert. de Utilitate Nova Pentateuchi 
Samaritani Edifionss (ibid. 1728 ):— Alloquium ad 
Eruditos de Utilitate Nora, quam Parat, Editionis 
Pentateuchi Samaritani (ibid. 1729) :—Meletemata An- 
tiquaria, etc. (ibid. 1730 ): — Commentatio Exegetico- 
critica in Canticum (ibid. 1729 ): — Diss. de Usu Fl. 
Joseph. in V. et N. T. (ibid. 1720): — Meditationes 
Pricata, ete. ( Leipsic, 1716-18 ): — Adnotationes Exe- 
getice in Prophetiam Hagges (ibid. 1719) :— Samaritani 
Eusebiani, Quatenus ad Vindicandum Textum Hebreeum 
Præcipue Faciunt (Wittenberg, 1731) :— Pietas Critica, 
que V. et N. T. Tertum Origini, etc. (ibid. 1718-20, 2 
parts ) : — Textus V. T. Originalis Ebr. ab Enallugis 
Liberatus (ibid. 1726). See Winer, Handbuch der theol, 
Lit. i, 127, 190, 230, 279; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 527. 
(B. P.) 
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Wolcott, Joun, an English satirist, better known 
as Peter Pindar, was born at Dodbroke, Devonshire, in 
1738. He was educated as a physician, and in 1767 
accompanied sir William Trelawney, governor of Jamai- 
ca, to the West Indies as medical attendant. Though 
an avowed unbeliever, he returned to England, took 
orders in the Church, and sailed again for Jamaica, 
where he accepted a small curacy until the death of 
Trelawney, in 1768, when he returned to England, and 
spent twelve years in trying to establish himself as a 
physician at several places in Cornwall. He died Jan. 
14, 1819. He published numerous satirical pieces, rid- 
iculing the Royal Academy to such an extent that the 
government, it is said, thought it worth while to pur- 
chase his silence with £300 a vear. Collections of his 
writings appeared between 1789 and 1812. 


Wolder, Davin, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Hamburg, and studied at Rostock. 
In 1577 be was appointed deacon of St. Peter's, in his 
native city, where he died, Dec. 11, 1604. He is the 
editor of a Polyglot Bible in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
German, which was issued at Hamburg in 1595, Be- 
sides, he published Neu - Catechismus Gesungbiichlein 
(ibid. 1598), in which some of his own hymns are given. 
See Le Long-Masch, Bibliotheca Sucra, i, 387; J. Mol-, 
leri, Cimbria Literata (Havniæ, 1744). i, 740 aq.; Koch, 
Gesch. d. deutschen Kircheniliedes, ii, 296 sq. (B. P.) 

Woldike, Marcts, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, born at Sommersted, in Sleswick, Nov. 25, 
1699, was professor of theology at Copenhagen from 
1731, and died Sept. 26, 1750. He is the author of, 
Caput Secundum ex Tr, Berachot Latine Verti et cum 
A nnotationibus Nonnullis A djectis Edidit (Havnis, 1738): 
—Tractatus Talm. Chaggu cum Gemara Hierosol. Lu- 
tine Versus Notisque Illustrutus (ibid. 1735) :—Ezpli- 
catio Numini Cujusdam Judæo-cabbalistici (ibid. 1736): 
— Mos. Matmonidis Tract, de Cibis Vetitis, etc. (ibid. 
1722-34 ):— Dicta Classica Veteris Testamenti (ibid. 
1785 ) : — Apologia Conciorator. Evangel. adr. Accu- 
sation. Episcopor. et Clericorum. Pontificior, Regi d 
Senatui, etc. ( Copenhagen, 1739). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit. i, 827; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 526. 
(B. P.) 

Wolf, Abraham, a Lutheran theolugian of Ger- 
many, was born at Cabelitz in 1680, studied at Halle, 
and was appointed professor at Königsberg in 1708. 
In 1717 he received the chair of Oriental languages, 
was made doctor of divinity in 1727, received the pas- 
torate of the Altenstadt, together with a seat in consis- 
tory, the same year, and died June 20, 1731. He wrote, 
Ihss. de Animo ad Cohel. iii, 21 :--De Elihu Amicorum 
Jobs Optimo : — De Loco Cohel, xii, 11, 12:— Diss. in 
Haggai ti, 5, 6, de dpSodokiag et épSoromide Viaewlo 
Necessario, etc. See Arnold, Historie der königsbergi- 
schen Universität: Jicher, Allgemeines Gelekrten - Ler- 
ikon, sv. (B. P.) 

Wolf (or Wolff), Christian von, a German phi- 
losopher, was born at Breslau, Jan. 24, 1679. He had 
been dedicated to the ministry from his childhood by 
his parents, and hence received, as he himself expresses 
it, an ecclesiastical education. He studied in the gym- 
nasium at home and at the University of Jena, where he 
developed a special taste fur mathematical studies, and 
applied the principles of the science to theology. He 
preached a few times with great acceptability, and was 
noted for the clearness of his explanations. He was 
a professor at Halle from 1707 to 1728, when he was 
driven from the country by Frederick William I, and 
assumed a similar position at Marburg. In 1740 he 
was recalled to Halle by Frederick II, where he was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. Here he re- 
mained until his death, April 9, 1754. See Ueberweg, 
History of Philosophy, i ii, 116; Hagenbach, History of 
the Church in the 18th and 19¢h Centuries, i, 117 q.; 
Selbsthiographie (published by Wuttke, Leipeic, 1841). 


Wolf, Friedrich August, a Frotestant theolo- 
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gian of Germany, was born July 81, 1784. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at St. Peter's, in Leipsic, in 1805, and 
died Aug. 12, 1841. He left in MS. sermons, which 
were published by Kritz ( Leipsic, 1841-44, 6 vols. ). 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 171; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1466. (B. P.) 

Wolf (Lat. Wolfius), Jerome, a learned German, 
was born in the principality of Oettingen (Swabia), 
Aug. 18, 1516. As an envoy to Nordlingen and then 
to Niiremberg, he made rapid progress in the ancient 
languages. His misanthropy and morbid asceticism 
prevented his promotion, but at length, in 1536, the 
death of his father left him at full liberty to gratify his 
inclination for study. The fame of Melanchthon at- 
tracted him to Wittenberg, where he had opportunities 
to hear the lectures of Luther and Amerbach. In 1545 
he was charged with the direction of a Protestant 
school at Millhausen (Thuringia), but he left this 
position after a very brief trial, and from that time 
he lived in the homes of his friends at Tubingen and 
Strasburg, devoting his time to translating the Greek 
authors into Latin, In 1557 he obtained the position of 
director of the college of Augsburg, and thus of the libra- 
ry, which position he held until his death, Oct. 8, 1580. 
He wrote, De Vero et Licito Usu A strologie (1558) :— De 
Expeditu Utriusque Lingue Discendæ Ratione:—Ju- 
dicium de Poetis Legendis :— De Christiane Classis Vic- 
fora. He is better known by his Latin translations, 
accompanied with notes, of Isocrates (1549, 1570), De- 
mosthenes (1549), Nicetas (1557), Zonaras (eod.), Epic- 
tetus (1560), Nicephorus Gregorius (1562), and Suidas 
(1564). ‘These were published at Basle. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Wolf, Martin, a Lutheran theologian of Germany, 
who died May 31, 1875, at Stulberg, near Homburg, 
dean and member of consistory, is the author of, Die 
Urgeschichte oder Genesis cap. i-vi, 6 (Homburg, 1860): 
—Die Bedeutung der Weltschépfung nach Natur und 
Schrift (1866). (B. P.) 

Wolfenbüttel Fragments (or Fragments of 
the Wolfenbüttel Anonymous Work) is the name of a 
work written from the deistic point of view to contest 
the truth of the gospel history, of which Lessing (q. v.) 
began to publish fragments in 1774. As early as 177), 
during a visit to Berlin, he tried to find a publisher 
of the work, in spite of the advice of Ch. F. Nicolai 
and Moses Mendelssohn to the contrary, but as the 
royal censor (though he promised not to interfere 
with the publication) refused to authorize it, he gave 
up the plan for the time. In 1773, however, he began 
to issue a kind of periodical publication, Zur Geschichte 
und Litteratur aus den Schätzen der herzoglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Wolfenbüttel, which was exempted from the 
control of the ducal censor; and in the third number 
of that publication appeared, in 1774, the first instal- 
ment of the work, Von Duldung der Deisten, Fragment 
eines U'ngenannten, accompanied with a few cautious 
remarks by the editor, but very adroitly introduced by 
the preceding article. The fragment attracted no par- 
ticular attention; but when, in 1777, the whole fourth 
number was occupied by fragments, of which some, 
Unmiglichkeit einer Offenbarung, Durchgang der Isrue- 
liten durch das rothe Meer, Ueber die Auferstehungs- 
geschichte, etc., were of a rather pronounced character, 
quite a sensation was produced; and Lessing did not 
fail to deepen the impression by publishing, in 1778, in 
the form of an independent book, a new fragment, Von 
dem Zwecke Jesu und seiner Jünger. He immediately 
lost his privilege of publishing anything without the 
permit of the censor, and a violent controversy with 
the orthodox party began, the most prominent figure 
of which was the Lutheran pastor, Johann Melchior 
Götze (q. v.) After the death of Lessing, the seven 
fragments which he had published appeared in Berlin 
in 1784 (4th ed. 1835). Some more fragmenta, which 
Lessing had had in his possession, but had not published, 
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appeared in 1787, edited by C. A. E. Schmidt, a pseudo- 
nym for Andreas Riem, canon of Brunswick. The 
anonymous author of the fragments, which form one 
of the most remarkable productions of German deism, 
was Samuel Reimarus (q. v.). Lessing tried to lead 
public curiosity on a wrong track by hinting that the 
author probably was Johann Lorenz Schmidt, editor of 
the Wertheim Bible (q. v.). But already Hamann 
mentions Reimarus as the author in a letter to Herder, 
of Oct. 13, 1777; and the authorship was afterwards 
established beyond any doubt by the declaration of 
the son of Reimarus, made in a letter addressed to the 
managers of the Hamburg town-library, to whom he 
also presented a complete manuscript of the entire 
work of his father. The letter, written in 1813, a vear 
before the death of the younger Reimarus, was pub- 
lished by Gurlitt in the Leipsic Literatur-Zeitschrif?, 
1827, No. 55, and by Klose, in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir 
die historische Theologie (1850), p. 519 sq. See Rope, 
Johann Melchior Götze (Hamburg, 1860), p. 152 sq. ; 
Strauss, Herman Samuel Reimarus und seine Schutz- 
schrift fur die vernünftigen Verehrer Gottes (ibid, 1862): 
Monckeberg, Hermann S. Reimarus und Johann Chri- 
stian Edelmum (ibid. 1867); Fischer, Geschichte der 
neneren Philosophie (2d ed. Heidelberg, eod. ), ii, 759- 
712, Plitt-Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s v. “Fragmente.” 
(B. P.) 

Wolff, Lupwio, a Lutheran minister of Germany, 
was born in 1808. He was brought up in rational- 
ism, but the influence of Leo and J. Muller, of Halle, 
gave him that true foundation on which he after- 
wards lived and labored. In 1866 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Ottenstein diocese. He died at 
Halle, Oct. 15, 1877. (B. P.) 


Wölfflin, Curistopu, a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Owen, in Wartemberg, Dec. 23, 
1625. He studied at Tubingen, was in 1651 deacon at 
Aurach, in 1657 at Tübingen, in 1659 professor of Greek, 
and in 1660 was made doctor and professor of theol- 
ogy. Iu 1669 duke Eberhard III appointed him court- 
preacher, and provost of Lorch. In 1680 duke Frederic 
Charles appointed him provost of Stuttgart, a position 
which has never again been occupied after Wölffin. 
He died Oct. 30, 1688. He wrote, Exercitationes 8 de 
Lapsu Adaumt:—Ezercitt. 7 de Obligatione Credendi in 
Christum :—Ezxercitt. 5 de Panitentia Tyriorum et Sido- 
niorum :— Dissert. de Triduo Mortis Christi :— Historia 
Incestus Lothi, etc. See Fischlin, Memoria Theologo- 
rum Virtembergensium ; Freheri, Theatrum Eruditorum; 
Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Wolfgang or Axuaur is known from the history 
of the reformation as one of those German princes who 
fought for the cause of Luther. Born in 1492, he suc- 
ceeded his father in 1508. At the Diet of Worms, in 
1521, the new doctrine found in him a strong arm 
and Luther a true friend. In his own country he in- 
troduced the reformed doctrine, and was its warmest 
promoter at home and abroad. He opposed the em- 
peror, signed in 1529 the protest at Spenger, and the 
Augsburg Confession in 1580; and here (at Augsburg) it 
was that he, together with George of Brandenburg, 
told the emperor that they would rather give up their 
heads than follow the procession on Corpus-Christi day. 
He belonged to the promoters of the League of Smal- 
kald, and the part which he took in the war brought 
upon him the ban of the empire and the loss of his estate, 
which was given to the Spaniard Ladrone. On horse- 
back he left his castle in Bernburg, singing Luther's 
famous battle-eong of the reformation “ Ein’ feste Burg.” 
In 1552 his estates were returned to him, and he died 
March 23,1566. See Theol. Universallexikon, s.v. (B. P.) 


Wlflein (Lat. Lupulus), Hetnricn, a Swiss bagi- 
ographer, was born about 1470 at Berne, He was di- 
rector of the gymnasium at his native place, and canon 
of the chapter. The doctrines of Zwingli, who had been 
his disciple, he corrupted. He spread with ardor the 
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religious reform, married in 1524, was appointed in 1527 
secretary of the consistory, and died in 1532. Wolflein 
contributed much towards reviving the tone of litera- 
ture among his compatriots. He wrote, Vita Nicolai 
Subsiluant (1501); it was republished by J. Eichhorn, 
under the title, //istoria F. Nicolas de Suzo (Fribourg, 
1608; Constance, 1631) :— Officium S. Vincentii Martyris 
(Basle, 1517). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
Wolfrath, Frievricu WILHELM, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Sept. 3, 1757, at Glick- 
stadt. In 1794 he was called as pastor primarius to 
Husum, in 1798 as court- preacher to Gitickstadt, in 
1805 as doctor and professor of theology to Rinteln, and 
died June 26, 1812. He wrote, Was soll der Cundidat 
der -Theologie wissen? (Altdorf, 1800) : — Versuch eines 
Lehrbuchs der allyemeinen Katechetik und Didaktik, etc. 
(Lemgo, 1807, 1808) :— Frugen über lituryische Gegen- 
stände, etc. (Hamburg, 1792) :— Predigten (ibid. 1791-97, 
8 vols.) :—Getsiliche Reden (Altona, 1791) :— Menschen- 
leben und Schicksal (Rinteln, 1808) :—Religionalehrbuch 
(Hamburg, 1811):—Luurgisches Handbuch (Marburg, 
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Represented in an English Poem (1691) :—and Religion 
of Nature Delineated (1722). He also left a number of 
works in MS. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Wolle, Cnrisropn, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born Jan. 24, 1700, at Leipsic, where he also 
prosecuted his theological, philosophical, and Oriental 
studies, On presenting and defending his dissertation, 
De Facultatibus Intellectualibus in Bonos Habitus Mu- 
tundis, he was allowed to lecture as private docent, 
In 1746 he was made doctor of divinity, and two years 
later was appvinted to the chair of theology. He opened 
his lectures with a discoume, In Anton. Collinum de 
Christiana Religione ut ab Ipso Christo et Ejus Discipulis 
Tradstu est, Nulli ret Minus quam Pits Fraudibus Fa- 
vente. He died July 6, 1761. Of his many writings we 
mention, Diss. Philol. Sacra de Regulis zzz Hermeneut- 
cis, ad Circumspectum Scriptura Sacre I[llustrationen, 
etc. (Leipsic, 1722) :— Diss. de Mysteriis Orationis ad 


| Mysteria Revelations Padugogicis (ibid. eod.) :— Diss. 


Regula Hermeneutica nipi rig icodvvapiag sive ovyo- 
vopiag Usu et Abusu (ibid, 1723) :— Diss. de Dictis Novi 


1806), See Winer. Handbuch der theol. Lit, ii, 45, 51,69, Testamenti Quatuor ab Interpunctionibus Novis Vtndica- 


76, 126, 182, 141, 163, 174, 175, 199, 202, 237, 280, 330, 360, 
864. (B. P.) 





tis (ibid. 1725) :— Die Ruhe der Seelen, das höchste Gut 
in diesem leben, oder kurre Auslegung des Predigers 


Wolfssohn, A aroy, also called A aron Halle, a Ger- | Salomo, ete, (ibid. 1729) :— Diss. de Singulari Facto 4 


man rabbi, was born in 1736, and died at Furth, March 20, 
1835. He was a distinguished disciple of Mendelssohn, 
and worked in the department of Biblical exegesis and 
Hebrew literature in conjunction with Joel Lowe, G. Solo- 
mon, etc. He published a German translation of Lamen- 
tations, with an elaborate Hebrew introduction and com- 
mentary by Löwe (Berlin, 1788) :—a translation of Esther, 
with a Hebrew introductiun,etc. (ibid.eod.) :—a transla- 
tion of Ruth, with a Hebrew introduction, etc. (ibid. eod.) : 
—a Hebrew commentary on the Song of Sulomon, writ- 
ten conjointly with Lowe, accompanying Mendelssohn's 
translation of this book (ibid. 1789) :—the book of Job, 
with a German translation and Hebrew commentary 
(Prague, 1791; Vienna, 1806) :—the first book of Kings, 
with a German translation and Hebrew commentary 
(Breslau, 1809) :— critical and exegetical annotations on 
the vision of Habakkuk (ibid. 1806) :—a German trans- 
lation of the first two chapters of Habakkuk, published 
in the periodical Jedidja, ii, 107 sq. :—a German transla- 
tion and Hebrew exposition of the Sabbatic and festi- 
val lessons (Berlin, 1790) :—a Hebrew primer, entitled 
IDUR, with an introduction by D. Friedländer (ibid. 
eod.). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 533 9q.; Kitto, Cyclop. 
B. v.; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. 
Bodl. col. 2782-2734; the same, Bibl. Handbuch, p. 151; 
Dessauer, Geach. der /sraeliten, p. 508; Delitzsch, Gesch. 
d, jüd. Poësie, p. 100, 107. (B. P.) 

Wollaston, George, D.D., an English divine, for 
some time father of the Royal Society, and sixty-two 
years member of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, was born in 1738. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and afterwards at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated A.B. in 1758. Such was 
the high character he sustained, that he was chosen 
mathematical lecturer; and while at Cambridge he was 
also engaged in editing Newton's Principia. He was 
presented to the rectory of Stratford, Suffolk, in 1754; 
to the rectory of Dengey, Essex, in December, 1762; and 
to the rectory of St. Mary Aldermary, London, in 1774, 
He died Feb. 14, 1826. Seo (Lond.) Annual Register, 
1826, p. 226. 

Wollaston, William, an English clergyman and 
author, was born at Coton Clauford, Staffordshire, March 
26,1659; became pensioner at Sidney College, Cambridge, 
in 1674; took deacon’s orders about 1681; became assist- 
ant master of Birmingham School; was ordained priest 
in 1686; inherited a large estate in 1688, and thereafter 
passed! his time in literary leisure in London, where he 
died, Oct. 29, 1724. He published, The Design of a Purt 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes ; or, the Unreasunubleness of 
Men's Restless Contentions for the Present Enjoyments, 


Futo Lothi, ad Genes. ææri, 26 (ibid. 1730, 1749) :— Diss. 
de Purallelismo Novi Testamenti Verbali cum lrz Virah 
Caute Instituendo (ibid. 1731), etc. See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 755 sq.; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 584 sq.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. 
i, 110,111, 115, 126, 129, 159, 168, 629. (B. P.) 

Wolleb, Jonaxnnes, a theologian of the Reformed 
Church, was born Nov. 80, 1586, at Basle, where his 
father, Oswald, was a magistrate. At the age of twen- 
ty, after preliminary courses in philosophy and theol- 
ogy, in both of which he excelled, he was ordained to 
the ministry. In 1607 he was made city deacon; in 
1611 pastor of St. Elizabeth's; in 1618 pastor at the Ca- 
thedral, as successor to Grynaeus, and professor of the 
Old Test., as successor to Sebastian Beck. He wrote a 
number of dissertations, and a single theological work, 
the Compendium Theologia Christiana (1626), a volume 
of only 273 pages, but a masterpiece of compact brevity, 
clear arrangement, and thorough comprehensiveness as 
respects all important doctrinal matters. It was made 
a text-book at Basle and several other reformed univer- 
sities. A second edition appeared at Basle in 1634, and 
a third at Amsterdam in 1638. An English edition was 
prepared by Alexander Ross, and published under the 
title, Wollebius’ Christion Divinity. Wolleb did not live 
to see the success of his book, but died of the plague, 
Nov. 24, 1629, leaving two sons, Johann Jacob and 
Theodor, both of whom afterwards became pastors at 
Baale, and in 1667 died of the same disease. A vol- 
ume of funeral sermons by Wolleb appeared in print in 
1657. See Herzog, Real-Eacyklop, s. v. 


Wollgast, JoHANN FRIEDRICH, a Protestant the 
ologian of Germany, was born at Schweidnitz, May 16, 
1797, and died March 29, 1839. He is the author of 
Kirchenagende fur Stadt- und Landprediger (Breslau, 
1811, 2 parts). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. ü, 
280. (B. P.) 

Wellner, Curistrorn, the Prussian statesman of 
the reign of Frederick William ITI, who originated the 
famous religious edict in which orthodoxy in teaching 
was commanded, was born in 1732 at Doberitz, and was 
at first an orthodox, though tolerant, theologian. He 
became engaged in secular affairs after a time, and re- 
signed his pastorate at Behnitz. During tiftcen years 
(1765-80) he contributed nearly all the reviews on 
domestic and horticultural matters which appeared in 
Nicolai’s Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. In 1776 he 
joined an order of templars founded at Wiesbaden by 
a certain knight, Theophilus a Cygaa, which promised 
to open the way into the most secret mysteries of nature. 
[n 1777 he published in Nicolai’s Bibliothex a prophecy 
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concerning “the impending destruction of the prevalent | Several of them have considerable value, and have 
rationalistic enlightenment.” He became tutor in po- found deserved admission, in a revised and abridged 
litical economy to the crown-prince in 1782, was enno- | form, in the hymn-books of various evangelical church- 
bled in 1786, and appointed councillor of finance and | es. He had the ability to seize upon some pregnant 
intendant of royal buildings, etc. On July 3, 1788, he | word taken from Scripture or other source, and to pre- 
was made minister of the department of justice, which | sent it in a different light with every succeeding stro- 
included in its jurisdiction the affairs of the Church, and , phe, and did this in several of his hymns, ‘This power 
in that position was employed by the king to place a | led him to write also a number of parodies. He pub- 
barrier in the way of the progress of the “enlighten- | lished a collection of Psalms (1750; 2d ed. 1768; a re- 
ment,” which had become powerful in the land. ‘The | cent ed., by Schneider, accompanied with a biography 


notorious religious edict, written by Wallner, was issued 
in consequence, Julv 9. It accorded liberty of belief to 
everybody, but ordered that teachers who could not 
accept the «doctrines of evangelical orthodoxy should 
either resign their positions or refrain from promul- 
gating their own views, and in public support thuse of 
the Church, under penalty of “ being dismissed and still 
more severely punished.” The edict, issued in the 
country of Frederick the Great, and after fifty years of 
governmental principles of a directly opposite character, 
produced an immense excitement, and called forth more 
than a hundred pamphlet reviews, about one third of 


which were in its favor, and, curiously enough, one by | 
Semler, the father of rationalism, was in this class, | 


Nothing in the way of enforcing the edict was done, 
however, for about two vears; but then a royal order, 
dated Aug. 13, 1791, compelled Wollner to proceed 
against offenders, e. g. Bahrdt (q. v.), who had ridiculed 
the edict by writing a comedy upon it. A commission, 
of which pastor Hermes of Breslan was the head, was 
instituted by the king to give effect to the edict; but 


as its members were altogether unknown in the learned | 


world, its authority was not great, and its work unim- 
portant. It addressed threatening fulminations to 
Nosaelt, Niemeyer, Kant, the University of Halle, etc., 
which were followed by no consequences whatever. 
With the accession of Frederick William III (1797), all 
the measures taken to advance the cause of orthodoxy 
were set aside. Wallner retained his office, and in 1798 
attempted to revive the religious edict, but received a 
cutting rejoinder from the king. He resigned and re- 
tired to his estates, where he died, respected for his 
character and abilities, in the year 1800. See Teller, 
Denkschrift auf Herrn Staatsminister v. Wollner, ete. 
1802; Das preussische Relipionsedikt, etc. (Leipsic, 1842); 
Manso, Gesch. d. preuss. Staats, i, 165 sq., 201 8q.; Sack, 
Geach, d. geistl. Ministeriums Woliner, in Niedner’s Zeit- 
schr. f. hist. Theol. 1863, No. 8. 


Wolters, Albrecht, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, who died at Halle, March 30, 1878, doctor 
and professor, is the author of Predigten, published in 
1847, 1860, and 1874 :—Reformationsgeschichte der Stadt 
Wesel bis zur Befestigung thres reformirten Bekenntnisses 
durch die weseler Synode (last ed. Bonn, 1868) (B. P.) 


Wolters, Otto Ludwig Siegmund, doctor of 
theology and pastor of St. Catherine's, at Hamburg, was 
born there Dec. 17, 1796, and died May 13, 1874. For 
thirty years he occupied the pulpit of St. Catherine’s, 
in his native place, of which he was one of its truest 
and most learned sons, His sermons were repeatedly 
printed. See Zuchold, Bibi, Theol. ii, 1469. (B. P.) 


Woltersdorf, Erssr GoTTLIKB, an evangelical 
hymn-writer, was born at Friedrichsfelde, near Berlin, 
May 31,1725. He was a student of Halle, and resided 
and taught in the orphanage. In 1744 he became a 
private tutor, and four years afterwards associate pastor 
at Bunzlau. He evinced great interest in the instruc- 
tion of the young, and consented to assume the direc- 
tion of an orphanage founded in his parish by a mason 
named Zahn. This institution enjoyed his supervision 
until his death, Dec. 17, 1761. Woltersdorf possessed 
ancommon readiness in versification, and was con- 
tinually tempted to spread his thoughts over a great 
deal of surface. Some of his hymns are largely in the 
style of Zinzendorf, with whom he shared many doc- 
trinal views, though not otherwise connected with him. 








of the author, Dresden, 1849). A second collection was 
issued in 1751. This volume contains a list of other 
writings by Woltersdorf, generally admonitions address- 
ed to the young. After his death a volume of sketches 
of sermons prepared by him was published. See Her- 
zog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 

Wolzogen, Johann Ludwig von, a famous 
Socinian, was born in 1599, in Austria, of a family be- 
longing to the Calvinistic Church, and died in 1685, 
at Soblichtingsheim, near Fraustadt. His exegetical 
writings are found in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polono- 
rum (Amsterdam, 1656). He also wrote, Compendium 
Religionis Chreatiane (ibid. eod.). His Opera Omnia 
were published at Amsterdam in the same vear. See 
Winer, //andbuch der theol. Lit. i, 17, 81, 308, 419, Fock, 
Der Sociniunismus (Kiel, 1847), Theol. Cniversallezi- 
kon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Wolzogen, Ludovicus van, a Reformed theo- 
logian of Holland, was born in 1632. After completing 
his studies, he travelled through France and Germany, 
and was appointed preacher of the French congregation 
at Groningen. In 1664 he was appointed professor in 
Utrecht, aud shortly afterwards was called to Amster- 
dam, where he died, Nov. 13, 1690. He wrote, Orator 
Sacer, seu Praceptiones de Ratione Concionundi -— 
Tractatus de Scripture Sacre Interprete — Dissert. 
Critico - Theologicum de Correctrone Scribarum, etc. 
After his death there was published, m 1700, Explica- 
tion de la Priere. See Burmann, Trajectum Eruditum, 
Lettres sur la Vie et sur la Mort de Louis de Wolzogue 
(Amsterdam, 1692), Lud. Wolzogents Apologia Paren- 
talis, Auctore Pet. Ysurnio (ibid 1693), Jécher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Woman (Heb. MYN, ishshâh [plur. O72, a masc. 
form contracted for B'CIN, men], fem. of WK, ish, as 
vira [in virago] from rir, and dyvdpi¢ from avņp), like 
our own term woman, is in the Hebrew (and so the 
Greek, yvyn) used of married and unmarried females. 
See MAN. 

I. Original Position of the Sex.—The derivation of 
the word shows that, accurding to the conception of the 
ancient Israelites, woman was man in a modified form 
—one of the same race, the same genus, as man, a kind 
of female man. How slightly modified that form is, 
how little in essential structure woman differs from man, 
physiology has made abundantly clear. Variant, how- 
ever, in make as man and woman are, they differ still 
more in character; and vet the great features of their 
hearts and minds so closely resemble each other, that it 
requires no depth of vision to see that these twain are 
one! This most important fact is characteristically 
set forth in the Bible in the account given of the for- 
mation of woman out of one of Adam’s ribs: a represen- 
tation to which currency may have the more easily 
been given, from the apparent space there is between 
the lowest rib and the bones on which the trunk is 
supported. “ And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called Wom- 
an, because she was taken out of man.” An immediate 
and natural inference is forthwith made touching the 
intimacy of the marriage-bond: “Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh” (Gen. ii, 21- 
24). This narrative is hence effectively appealed to as 
supplying an argument for enforcing the duties of the 
husband towards the wife (Eph. v, 28-81). Those who 
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have been pleased to make free with this simple nar- | (Judg. v) and of Hannah (1 Sam. ii, 1, etc.) exhibit a 
rative may wel! be required to show how a rude age | degree of intellectual cultivation which is in itself a 
could more effectually have been taught the essential | proof of the position of the sex in that period. Women 
unity of man and woman—a unity of nature which de- | also occcasiunally held public offices, particularly that 
mands, and is perfected only in, a unity of soul. The | of prophetess or inspired teacher, as instanced in Miriam 
conception of the Biblical writer goes beyond even | (Exod. xv, 20), Huldah (2 Kings xxii, 14), Noadiah 
this, but does not extend further than science and ex- | (Neh. vi, 14), Anna (Luke ii, 36), and above all Deborah, 
perience unite to justify, ‘There was solid reason why | who applied her prophetical gift to the administration 
it was not good for Adam “to be alone.” Without a/ of public affairs, and so was entitled to be styled'a 
helpmeet he would have been an imperfect being. The | “judge” (Judg.iv,4). The active part taken by Jez- 
genus homo consists of man and woman. Both are | ebel in the government of Israel (1 Kings xviii, 13; 
necessary to the idea of man. The one supplements | xxi, 25), and the usurpation of the throne of Judah by 
the qualities of the other. They are not two, but one | Athaliah (2 Kings xi, 3), further attest the latitude al- 
flesh, and as one body so one soul. lowed to women in public life. 

The entire aim, then, of the narrative in Genesis was,| 2. The employments of the women were very various, 
by setting forth certain great physical facts, to show l and sufficiently engrossing. In the earlier or patri- 
the essential unity of man and woman, yet the de- | archal state of society, the daughters of men of sub- 
pendence of the latter on the former; and so to en- | stance tended their fathers’ flocks (Gen. xxix, 9; 
courage and foster the tenderest and most considerate | Exod. ii, 16). In ordinary circumstances, the first 
love between the two, founded on the peculiar qualities | labar of the day was to grind corn and bake bread. 
of each—pre-eminence, strength, intellectual power, and! The other cares of the family occupied the rest of 
wisdom on the one side; reliance, softness, grace, and the day. The women of the peasantry and of the 
beauty un the other—at the same time that the one | poor consumed much time in collecting fuel, and in 
set of excellences lose all their worth unless as exist- | going to the wells for water, The wells were usually 
ing in the possession of the other. Many usages of | outside the towns, and the labor of drawing water from 
early times interfered with the preservation of this | them was by no means confined to poor women. This 
theoretical equality: we may instance the existence | was usually, but not always, the labor of the evening; 
of polygamy, the autocratic powers vested in the head ! and the water was carried in earthen vessels borne 
of the family under the patriarchal system, and the upon the shoulder (Gen. xxiv, 15-20; Jobn iv, 7, 28). 
treatment of captives, Nevertheless a high tone was Working with the needle also occupied much of their 
maintained generally on this subject by the Mosaic law, ' time, as ıt would seem that not only their own clothes 
and, as far as we have the means of judging, by the but those uf the men were made by the women. Such 
force of public opinion, | garments, at all events, were either for the use of the 

II. Condition of Ancient Hebrew Females.—1. Liber- ' family (1 Sam. ii, 19; Prov. xxxi, 21), for sale (Prov. 
ty.— Women appear to have enjoyed considerably more , xxxi, 14, 24), or for charity (Acts ix, 39). Some of 
freedom among the Jews than is now allowed them in | the needlework was very five, and much valued (Exod. 
western Asia, although in other respecta their condition | xxvi, 86; xxviii, 39; Judg. v, 30; Psa. xlv, 14). The 
and employments seem to have been not dissimilar. | women appear to have spun the yarn fur all the cloth 
At present, women of all ranks are much confined to ' that was in use (Exod. xxxv, 25; Prov, xxxi, 19); and 
their own houses, and never see the men who visit | much of the weaving seems also to have been executed 
their husbands or fathers, and in towns they never go | by them (Judg. xvi, 13,14; Prov, xxxi, 22). The tap- 
abroad without their persons and faces being complete- | estries for bed-coverings, mentioned ın the last-cited 
ly shrouded they also take their meals apart from the ' text, were probably produced in the loom, and appeat 
males, even of their own family. But in the rural dis- | to have been much valued (Prov. vii, 16). See Has- 
tricts they enjoy more freedom, and often go about un- | ICRAFT. 
veiled Among the Jews, women were somewhat leas: The value of a virtuous and active housewife forms 
restrained in their intercourse with men, and did not | a frequent topic in the book of Proverbs (xi, 16, xii, 4; 
generally conceal their faces when they went abroad. ' xiv, 1; xxxi, 10, etc.). Her influence was, of course, 
Only one instance occurs in Scripture of women eating | proportionably great; and, where there was no second 








with men (Ruth ii, 14), but that was at a simple refec- | wife, she controlled the arrangements of the house, to the 
tion, and only illustrates the greater freedom of rural: extent of inviting or receiving guests on her own motion 
manners, Instead of being immured in a harem, or | (Judg. iv, 18; 1 Sam. xxv, 18, etc.; 2 Kings iv, 8. ete). 
appearing in public with the face covered, the wives | The effect of polygamy was to transfer female influence 
and maidens of ancient times mingled freely and open- | from the wives tu the mother, as is incidentally shown 
ly with the other sex in the duties and amenities of | in the application of the term gebiruh (literally mean- 
ordinary life. Rebekah travelled on a camel with her | ing powerful) to the queen mother (1 Kings ii, 19; xv, 
face unveiled, until she came into the presence of her | 13; 2 Kings x, 18; xxiv, 12; Jer. xiii, 18; xxix, 2). 
affianced (Gen. xxiv, 64, 65). Jacob saluted Rachel | Polygamy also necessitated a separate establishment 
with a kiss in the presence of the shepherds (Gen. xxix, | for the wives collectively, or for each individually. 
11). Each of these maidens was engaged in active | Thus, in the palace of the Persian monarch there was 
employment, the former in fetching water from the | a “ house of the women” (Esth. ii, 9), which was guard- 
well, the Jatter in tending her flock, Sarah wore no | ed by eunuchs (ii, 8); in Solomon's palace the harem 
veil in Egypt, and yet this formed no ground for sup- | was connected with, but separate from, the rest of the 
posing her to be married (Gen. xii, 14-19). An outrage | building (1 Kings vii, 8); and on journeys each wife 
on a maiden in the open field was visited with the se- | had her separate tent (Gen. xxxi, 33). In such cases 
verest punishment (Deut. xxii, 25-27), proving that it | it is probable that the females took their meals apart 
was not deemed improper for her to go about unpro- } from the males (Esth. 1,9); but we have no reason to 
tected. Further than this, women played no inconsid- | conclude that the separate system prevailed generally 
erable part in public celebrations: Miriam headed a! among the Jews. The women were present at festi- 
band of women who commemorated with song and | vals, either as attendants on the guests (John xii, 2), or 
dance the overthrow of the Egyptians (Exod. xv, 20, , as themselves guests (Job i, 4: John ii, 3); and hence 
21); Jephthah’s daughter gave her father a triumphal | there is good ground for concluding that on ordinary 
reception (Judg. xi, 34); the maidens of Shiloh danced | occasions also they joined the males at meala, though 
publicly in the vineyards at the yearly feast (Judg. xxi, | there is no positive testimony to that effect. See 
21); and the women féted Saul and David, on their re- | EATING. 

turn from the defeat of the Philistines, with singing and | 8. We have no certain information regarding the dress 
dancing (L Sam. xviii, 6, 7). The odes of Deborah | of the women among the poorer classes; but it was 





Matron in Fnll Dress. 


probably coarse and simple, and not materially different 
from that which we now see among the Bedawin wom- 
en, and the female peasantry of Syria. This consists 
of drawers, and a long and louse gown of coarse blue 
linen, with some ornamental bordering wrought with 
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their eyelids black, for effect and expression (2 Kings 
ix, 30; Jer. iv, 30; Ezek. xxiii, 40); and it is more 
than probable that they had the present practice of 
staining the nails, and the palms of their hands and 
soles of their feet, of an iron-rust color, by means of a 
paste made from the plant called henna (Lawsonia iner- 
mis). This plant appears to be mentioned in Sol. Song 
i, 14, and its present use is probably referred to in Deut. 
xxi, 12; 2 Sam. xix, 24. See Dress, 

4. Family Relations.—The customs concerning mar- 
riage, and the circumstances which the relation of wife 
and mother involved, have been described in the article 
MARRIAGE, 

The Israelites eagerly desired children, and especial- 
ly sons, Hence the messenger who first brought to the 
father the news that a son was born, was well rewarded 
(Job iii, 3; Jer. xx, 15). The event was celebrated 
with music; and the father, when the child was pre- 
sented to him, pressed it to his bosom, by which act he 
was understood to acknowledge tt as his own (Gen. 1, 
23 ; Job iii, 12; Psa. xxii, 10). On the eighth day from 
the birth the child was circumcised (Gen. xvii, 10); at 
which time also a name was given to it (Luke i, 59). 
The first-born sun was highly esteemed, and had many 
distinguishing privileges He had a double portion of 
the estate (Deut. xxi, 17); he exercised a sort of pa- 


the needle, in another color, about the neck and bosom, | rental authority over his younger brothers (Gen. xxv, 
The head is covered with a kind of turban, convected | 23, ete., xxvii, 29; Exod. xii, 29; 2 Chron. xxi, 3); 
with which, behind, is a veil, which covers the neck, | and before the institution of the Levitical priesthood he 
back, and bosom. See Vert, We may presume, with | acted as the priest of the family (Numb. iii, 12, 13; viii, 
still greater certainty, that women of superior condition | 18). The patriarchs exercised the power of taking 
wore, over their inner dress, a frock or tunic like that | these privileges from the first-born, and giving them to 
of the men, but more closely fitting the person, with a | any other son, or of distributing them among different 
girdle furmed by an unfolded kerchief. Their head- | sons: but this practice was overruled by the Mosaic 
dress was a kind of turban, with different sorts of veils | law (Deut. xxi, 15-17). 

and wrappers used under various circumstances, The | The child continued about three years at the breast 
hair was worn long, and, as now, was braided into nu- , Of the mother, and a great festival was given at the 
merous tresses, with trinkets and ribbons (1 Cor, xi, 15; | Weaning (Gen. xxi, 8; 1 Sam. i, 22-24, 2 Chron. xxxi, 
1 Tim. ii, 9; 1 Pet. iii, 3). With the head-dress the | 6; Matt. xxi, 16). He remained two years longer in 
principal ornaments appear to have been connected, ; charge of the women, after which he was taken under 
such as a jewel for the forehead, and rows of pearls ' the especial care of the father, with a view to his proper 
(Sol. Song i, 10; Ezek. xvi, 12). Ear-rings were also | training (Deut. vi, 20-25; xi, 19). It appears that 
worn (Isa. iii, 20; Ezek. xvi, 12), as well as a nose- | those who wished for their sons better instruction than 
jewel, consisting, no doubt, as now, either of a ring in- | they were themselves able or willing to give, employed 
serted in the cartilage of the nose, or an ornament like | a private teacher, or else sent them to a priest or Levite, 
a button attached to it. The nose-jewel was of gold or | Who had perhaps several others under his care. The 
silver, and sometimes set with gems (Gen. xxiv, 47; | Principal object was that they should be well acquaint- 
Isa. iii, 21). Bracelets were also generally worn (Isa. | €d with the law of Moses; and reading and writing were 
iii, 19; Ezek. xvi, 11), and anklets, which, as now, were | taught in subservience to this leading object. 

probably more like fetters than ornaments (Isa. iii, 16, l'he authority of a father was very great among the 


20). The Jewish women possessed the art of staining | [staelites, and extended not only to his suns, but to his. 
grandsons—indeed, to all who were descended from him.. 


His power had no recognised limit, and even if he put 
his son or grandson to death, there was, at first, no law 
by which he could be brought to account (Gen, xxi,. 
14; xxxviii, 24). But Moses circumscribed this power,. 
by ordering that when a father judged his son worthy 
of death, he should bring him before the public tribu- 
nals. If, however, he had struck or cursed his father 
or mother, or was refractory or disobedient, he wag still 
liable to capital punishment (Exod. xxi, 15,17; Lev. 
xx,9; Deut. xxi, 18-21). See Cmn. 

II. Description of Modern Orientul Females.—It will 
at once be seen that under the influence of a religion, 
at the bottom of which lav those ideas concerning the 
relations of the sexes one to another, slavery on the 
part of the woman was impossible. This fact is the 
more noticeable, and it speaks the more loudly in favor 
of the divine origin of the religion of the Bible, because 
the East has in all times, down to the present day, kept 
women everywhere, save in those places in which Ju- 
daism and Christianity have prevailed, in a state of low, 
even if in some cases gilded, bondage, making her the 
mere toy, plaything, and instrument of man. Nothing 
can be more painful to contemplate than the humiliat- 
ing condition in which Islamism still holds its so-called 
free women—a condition of perpetual childhood—child- 
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hood of mind, while the passions receive constant in- 
cense; leaving the fine endowments of woman's soul 
undeveloped and inert, or crushing them when in any 
case they may happen to germinate; and converting 
man into a capricious, haughty idol, for whose will and 
pleasure the other sex lives and suffers. In those parts 
of the East where the influence of the Bible has not 
prevailed, woman has been subjected to degradation, 
and viewed as little better than the slave of an imperi- 
ous master. Being mainly immured within the harem, 
and prohibited from mingling in general society, their 
minds are left wholly uncultivated ; and what time they 
can spare from their household duties is principally de- 
voted to embroidery, dress, and smoking. ‘This uni- 
versal want of education, with the influence of polyg- 
amy, naturally disqualifies them from being the proper 
companions of their husbands, The state of morality 
in the higher circles, in some of the principal Eastern 
cities, consequent on this condition of socicty, is just 
what might be expected. Wherever the influence of 
Christianity prevails, woman is invariably elevated to 
her natural position in society—the equal and compan- 
lon of man. 

It will assist the reader in forming a just conception 
of Hebrew women in the Biblical periods, if we add a 
few details respecting the actual condition of women in 
Syria. Mr. Bartlett (Walks about Jerusalem, p. 291 sq.) 
visited the house of a rich Jew in the metropolis of the 
Holy Land. We give the substance of his observations: 


“On entering his dwelling we found him ecated on the 
low divan, fondling his youngest child; and on our ex- 
ressing a wish to draw the costume of the female mem- 
ers Of his family, he commanded their attendance, bnt 
it was some time before they would come forward; when, 
however, they did present themselves, it was with no sort 
of reserve whatever. Their costume is chastely elegant. 
The prominent figure in the room waa the married dauvh- 
ter, whose hnaband, a boy of fourteen or fifteen, as he 
seemed, wanted nearly a head of the stature of his wife, 
but was already chargeable with the onerous daties of a 
futher. An oval head-dress of peculiar shape, from which 
was elung a long veil of embroidered muslin, admirabl 
eet off her brow and eyes: the neck was ornamented wit 
jewels, and the bosom with a profusion of gold coins, 
partly concealed by folds of muslin; a graceful robe of 
etriped silk, with long open sleeves, half-laced under the 
bosom, jnvested the whole person, over which was worn a 
jacket of green silk with short sleeves, leaving the white 
arm aud braceleted hand at liberty. An elderly peraon 
fat on the sofa, the mother, whose dress was more grave, 
her turban less oval, and of blue shawl, and the breast 
covered entirely to the neck with a kind of ornnmented 
gold tissue, and over all wan seen a jacket of fur; she 
was engaged in knitting, while her younger daughter bent 
over her in conversation; her dress was similar to that 
of her sister, but with no gold coins or light muslin folde 
and, instead of larve enr-rings, the vermilion blossom of 
the pomegranate formed an exquisite pendant, reflecting 
its glow npon the dazzling whiteness of her skin. We 
were surprised nt the fairness and delicacy of their com- 
plexion, and the vivacity of their manner. Unlike the 
wives of Oriental Christians, who respectfully attend at a 
distance till invited to approach, these pretty Jewenses 
secmed on a perfect footing of equality, and chatted and 
langhed away without intermission,” 


Many of the daughters of Judah, here and at Hebron, 
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are remarkable for their attractions. Mr. Wolff de 

scribes one of them with enthasiasm, and no small un- 
_ conscious poetry -“ the beautiful Sarah,” whom his lady 
| met at a “ wedding-feast.” 


| “She was ecarcely seated when she felt a hand upon 
| hers, and heard a kind greeting. She turned to the voice 
' nnd saw a most beantiful Jewess, whom I also afterwards 

anw, and I never beheld a more beantifn! and well-behaved 

lady in my life, except the beantifal girl in the valley of 
' Cashmere; she looked like a queen in Israel. A lovely 

lady she was; tall, of a fair complexion and blue eres, 
aronnd her forehead and cheeks she wore several 
roeen. No queen had a finer deportment than that Jew- 
| exs had.” 


Mr. Bartlett was also admitted into the abade of a 
| Christian family in Jerusalem, of whom he thus speaks 
(p. 205, 206) : 


“ The interior of their houses is eimilar to those of the 
Jewe. In our intercourse with them we were received 
with more ceremony than among the former. The mis- 
tress of the family is in attendance with her children and 
servants, and besides pipes and coffee, the guest ia pre- 
rented with eancers of sweetmeats aud amall ginases of 
anixeed; which, when done with. are taken from him by 
his fair hoetess or her servant, who kiss hia hand ar they 
receive them. They are more reserved, often standing 
during the visit. Their dresa is more gorgeons than that 
of the Jewish women, but not ao chastely elevant: it enits 
well with the langnor of their air, their dnsky complexion, 
and large black eves. The henad-dress has a fantastic air, 
like that of a May-day queen in England, and the buat is 
a little in the atyle of 


‘Beauties by eir Peter Lely, 
Whoee drapery hints we may admire freely." 


A heavy shawl is gracefnoily wreathed round the figure, 
nnd the dress, when open, displays long, loose trousers of 
muslin and emall slippers, he enaemble, it must be ad- 
nee is very fnecivating, when its wearer is young and 
ovely.” 


We now pass to the peasantry, and take from La- 
martine a eketch of the Syrian women, as seen by him 
| at the fuot of Lebanon, on a Sunday. 


“ After having with their families attended divine eer- 
vice, the latter return to their houses to enjoy a repast 
somewhat more sumptnons than on ordinary days; the 
women and girls, adorned in their richest clothes, their 
hair plaited, and all etrewn with orange-flower, ecarlet 
wall-flowere, and carnations, seat themeelves on mats be- 
fore the doors of their dwellings, with their friends and 
neighbors. It is impossible to describe with the pen the 
groups so redolent of the picturesque, from tbe richness 
of their costume and their beauty, which these females 
then compose in the landscape. [Í see among them daily 
euch countenances as Raphael had not beheld. even in 
his dreams as an artist. It is more than the Italian or 
Greek beanty ; there is the nicety of shape, the delicacy 
of ontilne, in a word, all that Greek and Roman art has 
left ns as the most Anished model; bat it is rendered more 
bewitching still by a primitive artleasness of expression, 
by a serene and voluptuons languor, by a heavenly clear- 
nesa, which the glances from the blue eyes, frin with 
black eyelids, cast over the featares, and by a smiling arch- 
nese, a harmony of proportions, a rich whiteness of skin, 
an indescribable transparency of tint, a metallic gloss 
upon the hair, a gracefulnees of movement, a novelty in 
the attitudes, and a vibrating rilvery tone of voice, which 
render the young Syrian girl the very houri of the visual 
paradise. Such admirable and varied beanty is also very 
common; I never gu into the conutry for an hour without 
meeting several such females gaing to the fountains or 
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returning, with their Etrnecan nrns upon their shoulders, 
and their naked legs clasped with ringe of silver.” 

The ordinary dress of the women of Palestine is not, 
perhaps, much fitted to enhance their natural charms, 
and yet it admits of ease and dignity in the carriage. 
Dr. Olin thus describes the customary appearance of 
both male and female: 

‘The people wear neither hata, bonnets, nor stockings; 
both sexes appear in looee, flowing dresses, and red or 
yellow alippers; the men wear red caps with or withont 
turbana, the women are concealed by white veils, with 
the exception of the eyes" (ii, 437). 

The singular beauty of the Hebrew women, and the 
natural warmth of their affections, have conspired to 
throw gems of domestic loveliness over the pages of the 
Bible. In no history can there be found an equal num- 
ber of charming female portraits, From Hagar down 
to Mary and Martha, the Bible presents pictures of 
womanly beauty that are unsurpassed and rarely par- 
alleled. But we should very imperfectly represent in 
these general remarks the furmative influence of the 
female character as seen in the Bible, did not we refer 
these amiable traits of character to the original concep- 
tions of which we have spoken, and to the pure and 
lofty religious ideas which the Biblical books in general 
present. If woman there appears as the companion and 
friend of man, if she rises above the condition of being 
a bearer of children to that. noble position which is held 
by the mother of a family, she owes her elevation in 
the main to the religion of Moses and to that of Jesus. 
The first system—as a preparatory one—did not and 
could not complete the emancipation of woman. The 
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Oriental influence modified the religious so materially 
as to keep women generally in some considerable sub- 
jection. Yet the placing of the fondest desires and the 
glowing hopes of the nation on some child that was to 
be born, some son that was to be given, as it made ev- 
ery matrun’s heart beat high with expectation, raised 
the tone of self-respect among the women of Israel, and 
caused them to be regarded by the other sex with live- 
ly interest, deep regard, and a sentiment which was 
akin to reverence. There was, however, needed the 
finishing touch which the Great Teacher put to the Mo- 
saic view of the relations between the sexes. Recog- 
nising the fundamental truths which were as old as 
the creation of man, Jesus proceeded to restrain the 
much-abused facility of divorce, leaving only one cause 
why the marriage-bond should be broken, and at the 
same time teaching that as the origin of wedlock was 
divine, so its severance ought not to be the work of 
man. Still further—bringing to bear on the domestic 
ties his own doctrine of immortality, he made the .7id 
coexistent with the undying soul, only teaching that the 
connection would be refined with the refinement of our 
affections and our liberation from these tenements of 
clay in which we now dwell (Matt. v, 82; xix, 3 sq.; 
XIL.—31* 
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xxii, 23 sq.) With views so elevated as these, and 
with affections of the tenderest benignity, the Saviour 
may well have won the warm and gentle hearts of Jew- 
ish women. Accordingly, the purest and richest human 
light that lies on the pages of the New ‘Test. comes 
from the band of high-minded, faithful, and affectionate 
women, who are found in connection with Christ from 
his cradle to his cross, his tomb, and his resurrection. 
These ennobling influences have operated on society 
with equal benefit and power. Woman, in the better 
portions of society, is now a new being. Yet her an- 
gelic career is only just begun. She sees what she may, 
and what under the gospel she ought to be; and ere very 
long, we trust, a way will be found to employ, in pur- 
poses of good, energies of the finest nature, which now 
waste away from want of scope, in the case and refine- 
ments of affluence, if not in the degradations of luxury 
—a most precious offering made to the Moloch of fash- 
ion, but which ought to be consecrated to the service 
of that God who gave these endowments, and of that 
Saviour who has brought to light the rich capabilities, 
and exhibited the high and holy vocation, of the female 
sex, See WIFE, 

IV. Literature.—Atkinson, Women of Persia (Lond, 
n. d. 8vo); Jessup, Women of the Arube (ibid. 1874) ; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, pt. i, ch. vi, Thomson, Land 
and Book, i, 174 sq}. On special points, see Selden, 
Uxor Ebraicu (ibid. 1646, and later ); Schröder, De 
Vestitu Mulierum Hebr. (Leyden, 1745, 1776); Spérl,. 
De Ornamentis Hebr. (1758); Srach, De Mulierum 
Morbis (Strasburg, 1597); Zipser, Ueb. d. Wörter B32 
und CS °wIN (in the Jewish Chronicle, vii, 16), and the 
monographs cited by Volbeding, Jndez Programmatum, 
p. 105. See Wiru; Women. 


Women. The influence of Christianity did much 
in early times for the female sex. They were freely 
admitted to the Church, but they sat in upper rooms 
or galleries set apart for them. In many churches they 
had a gate of their own by which to enter, and of which 
the deaconess had charge. See Deaconess. But wom- 
en were never allowed to preach, though they might 
hold the rank of deaconess, and as such might instruct 
privately catechumens and their own sex generally. 
The Montanists (q. v.) were an exception to this gen- 
eral rule. As women were not to preach, so they could 
not baptize; nor were they allowed to keep private 
vigils. Tertullian thus describes the felicity of do- 
mestic life: “How can we find words to express the 
happiness of that marriage which the Church effects, 
and the oblation contirma, and the blessing seals, and 
the angels report, and the Father ratifies! What a 
union of two believers, with one hope, one discipline, 
one service, one spirit, and one flesh! Together they 
pray, together they prostrate themselves, and together 
keep their fasts, teaching and exhorting one another. 
They are together at the Church and at the Lord’s 
Supper; they are together in straits and refreshments, 
. e e Christ rejoices on hearing and beholding such 
things; to such persons he sends his peace. Where 
the two are, he is himself; and where he is, there the 
evil one is not."—Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. p. 662; Bing- 
ham, Christ. Ant. bk. ii, ch. xxii; see Divorce; MAR- 
RIAGE; Winows. 

The estimate of womanhood in the earliest Christian 
literature exhibits a remarkable contrast to that of 
paganism, as both attaching far more importance to 
female modesty and chastity, and, at the same time, 
greatly enhancing the dignity of the female character 
and enlarging the sphere of woman's activities. The 
epistle of Clement. of Rome to the Corinthians speaks 
of the husbands whom he addresses as exhorting their 
wives to the discharge of their duties with a blameless, 
grave, anil pure conaieatiousness, and in a spirit of 
conjugal affection, and also teaching them to superin- 
tend domestic matters with dignified decorum (sepywe) 
(c. i, ed. Dressel, p. 48). In the same manner, Polycarp 
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(Ad Philipp.c.4) exhorts the Christian wives of Philippi | conspired to give to the manners of the Western empire 
to live in the faith, in love and purity, to duly honor | a degrec of effeminacy unknown in pagan times (Saint 


their husbands, and to instruct their children in the | Jérôme, p. 2). 


fear of the Lord. Second marriages being systemat- 
ically discouraged in the early Church, the advice given 
by the same writer to the widows seems directed against 
the faults to which women, when lonely and unemploved, 
are specially prone—“ calumny, speaking against their 
neighbors, bearing false witness, and avarice” (ed. Dres- 
sel, p. 881). 

The advice of Tertullian ( Ad Uzorem, bk. ii, c. 8), 
that a woman should not refuse to marry one slightly 
below herself in station, provided he is likely to prove 
in other respects a good husband, points probably to 
the existence of a certain social ambition among thoee 
to whom his treatise is addressed, which he considered 
unworthy of the Christian character. As contrasted 
with the cruelty which too often disgraced the privacy 
of pagan households, we find Chrvsoatom obeerving that 
it is a shame for a man to beat his female slave, much 
more his wife (/n Epist. 1, ad Corinth. Hom. 26; Migne, 
Patrol. Gree. \xi, 222). 

The teaching of the moet enlightened of the fathers 
was undoubtedly to the effect that there was no natural 
inferiority in the woman tothe man. Theodoret (Gree. 
Affect. Curat. bk. v) insista emphatically on their exact 
equality, and says that God made woman from man in 
order that the tendencies and action of both might be 
harmonious, Sometimes, indeed, he observea, woman 
has been found superior to man in encountering adver- 
sity (Migne, Ixxxiti, 886). Chrysostom (Hom. lxi, 3) 
savs that no one is more fit to instruct and exhort her 
husband than a pious woman. This conception dif- 
fered, however, materially from that of Plato ( Repub. 
v, 455), in that while the Greek philosopher sought to 
obliterate the ordinary distinctions between the sexes, 
the Christian father held that nature assigned to wom- 
an her special and distinct province of activitv. Chrys- 
ostom, in a passage of singular beauty, gives us a com- 
parison between the duties of the wife and those of the 
husband, the former being represented as in some re- 
spects the more dignified; for while the husband is 
described as engaged in the rougher work of life, in 
the market or the law-courts, the wife is represented 
as remaining at home and devoting much of her time 
to prayer, to reading the Scriptures, cai rg a\Ay pio- 
cogig. When her husband returns, harassed with his 
labors, it is her function to cheer and to soothe him, 
so that he again goes forth into the world purified 
from the evil influences to which he has there been ex- 
posed, and carrying with him the higher influences of 
his home-life (Jn Joum, Iſom. 61; Migne, lix, 840). 

The participation of young females in the exercises 
of the palestra and in races, commended by pagan the- 
orists (Grote, Plato, iii, 217), is condemned by Clemens 
of Alexandria ( Pæd. iti, 10) as altogether repugnant 
to the notions of female modesty (Migne, viii, 626 ). 
Chrysostom (Jn Matt. Ilom. 1) contrasts the difference 
in relation to these points between Christian and pagan 
teaching, and even goes so far as to affirm that true 
virginity was a notion which paganism was unable to 
realize (Migne, Ivii, 19). 

At the same time we have satisfactory evidence that 
this exalted conception of the female character and fe- 
male duties did not involve any renunciation of woman's 
humbler functiona, Clemens says that it is right that 
women should employ themselves in spinning, weaving, 
and watching the bread-maker (ry werrovoy), and that 
it is no disgrace for a wife to grind corn or to superin- 
tend the cookery with the view of pleasing her husband 
(Migne, viii, 626). 

The excessive luxury of the 4th century would seem, 
however, to have been not less fatal to the maintenance 
of this high ideal than to other features of the Christian 
character. Amédée Thierry says that, by one of those 
contradictions which “ déroutent la logique des idées,” 
Christianity itself, essentially the religion of the poor, 


Chrysostom declares that many of the 
ladies of Constantinople would not walk across even a 
single street to attend church, but required to be con- 
veyed for the shortest distance (J/s Matt. Hom.7; 
Migne, lvii, 79). When there they were to be seen 
with their necks, heads, arms, and fingers loaded with 
golden chains and rings, their persons breathing precious 
odors, and their dresses of gold stuff and silk (Milman, 
Hist. of Christianity, bk. iv, c.1). Others, again, af- 
fected masculine apparel, and seemed to blush for their 
womanhood, cutting short their hair, and presenting 
faces like thoee of eunuchs (Jerome, Epist. 18). Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the greater facilities 
possessed by ecclesiastics for gaining admission to fe- 
male society was an inducement with some to become 
priests (ibid.). Elsewhere Jerome strongly dissuades 
the clergy from accustoming themselves to private in- 
terviews with those of the other sex (Epist. 52; Migne, 
xxii, 260). 

The exaggerated importance attached by Jerome to 
the unwedded life, as one of superior sanctity, seems to 
have led him to dwell somewhat harshly on the weak- 
nesses and worldliness of many of the wealthy matrots 
of his day. He represents them as given to excessive 
personal adornment, and bestowing much of their time 
on preparations for feasts and other household matters. 
When, however, we find him enumerating such obvious 
duties as “ dispensatio domus, necessitates mariti, liber- 
orum educatio, correctio servulorum,” as prejudicial to 
the higher interests of the soul, we perceive that his 
tone is that of one to whom the ascetic life alone 
appeared adequately Christian (De Perp. Firg. e. 20; 
Migne, xxiii, 228). On the other hand, it is evident 
that the state of Roman society at this time rendered 
it exceptionally difficult for Christian women to carry 
the principles of their religion into daily practice. Of 
this Marcella’s retirement to her mansion in the sub- 
urbs, as described by the same father, is an indication. 
He depicts the very different futare which her mother, 
Albina, had designed for her—a splendid marriage and 
the possession of great wealth, while the daughter rare- 
ly issued from her seclusion save to visit the churches 
of the apostles and martyrs, especially those least fre- 
quented by the multitude (Epist. 96). The mistresses 
of large establishments, according to Jerome, were often 
exposed to exceptional temptations; and he states that 
young widows would sometimes consent to marry even 
pagan husbands, in order to avoid being plundered by 
dishonest stewards, and to escape the anxieties insep- 
arable from the management of a large housebold, thus 
bringing home to their children by a former marriage, 
“not a guardian, but an enemy; not a parent, bat a 
tyrant” (Epist. 54; Migne, xxii, 291). 

Among other indications of the confusion and de- 
moralization characteristic of that and the fullowing 
century must be included that laxity of Church disci- 
pline which permitted the performance of public re- 
ligious rites to be sometimes intrusted to women. In 
the twenty-first canon of the collection ascribed to 
Gelasius this is spoken of as evidence of the “ con- 
tempt” into which religion had fallen. 

It is generally assumed, though on somewhat scanty 
and doubtful evidence, that at the period of the conver- 
sion of the Teutonic nations the regard for female chas- 
tity and the respect paid to the sex were greater among 
pagan communities than among the Latin races. But 
however this may have been, it is certain that the views 
inherited and handed down by the Western Charch 
with regard to “the personal and propriety liberty of 
women” were greatly superior to those that find ex- 
pression in any of the barbaric codes. Something of 
this feeling seems reflected in Jerome when (Epis. 130) 
he censures parents for their too common practice of 
leaving deformed or otherwise unmarriageable daugh- 
ters inadequately provided fur ( Migne, xxii, 961). 
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“The Church,” says sir Henry Maine, “conferred a 
great benefit on several generations by keeping alive 
the traditions of the Roman legislation respecting set- 
tled property,” and he points out that. Christianity was 
really carrying on the tradition of the Roman dos. The 
formula of the marriage service, “ With all my woridly 
goods I thee endow,” is one, he says, “which sometimes 
puzzles the English lawyer from its want of correspond- 
ence with anything which he finds among the oldest 
English law” (karly Hist. of Institutions, p. 887; see 
also De Broglie, L'Église et l Empire, I, ii, 278, and 
Ecltircissement D). 

WOMEN, Cnrurcuine or (rò lxxdnoracSijvar ), is 
alluded to by pope Gregory, in 601, as the thanksgiving, 
and by the emperor Leo’s Constitutions, in 460. The 
Salisbury use calls it the purification after childbirth at 
the church door, evidently in allusion to the purifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. In 1549 the “quire door” 
was substituted for the original place. <A veil, or 
churching-cloth, of white material, was used in 1560 
by the woman and a vew or seat was allotted to her 
from an earlier date. 

Women's Galleries were upper rooms or apart- 
ments in ancient churches, set apart for the use of wom- 
en and catechumens, ‘They were called carnyovpeva 
and vxepwa. The author of the Constitutions speaks 
of it as the custom of the Church in his time, where he 
gives directions about it that women should sit in a 
‘separate place from the men, and thus orders, Let the 
doorkeepers stand at the gate of the men, and the 
deaconesses at the gate of the women. Intimations of 
this custom are frequent in writers on early Church 
usages. The barrier between the two was usually 
made by rails, or wooden walls, as they are called by 
Chrysostom, who has these remarkable words concern- 
ing the origin of this custom: “ Men ought to be sep- 
arated from women by an inward wall, meaning that 
of the heart; but because they would not, our fore- 
fathera separated them by these wooden walls, For I 
have heard from our seniors that it was not so from 
the beginning. For in Christ Jesns there is neither 
male nor female. Do we not read that men and wom- 
en prayed together in their upper room ?” (Homil. 74 in 
Matt). In later times, however, as in the Roman and 
Greek usage, the separation was made by placing the 
women in galleries directly over the apartments of the 
men. See Bingham, Christ. Ant. bk. viii, ch. v, § 6, 7. 

Womock, Lawrence, D.D., an English prelate, 
was born at Lopham, in Norfolk, in 1612. He gradu- 
ated from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1682; 
took deacon’s orders, Sept. 21, 1634 ; is supposed to have 
succeeded his father in the living of Lopham upon the 
latter's decease, in 1642, but was ejected by the Norfolk 
commissioners, and perhaps imprisoned, for his adher- 
ence to the cause of Charles I; was made archdeacon 
of Suffolk and prebendary of Ely at the restoration 
in 1660; became rector of Horningsheath, in Suffolk ; 
in 1662, and of Boxford, in the same county, in 1663 ; 
was made bishop of St. David's, Nov. 11, 1683, and 
died March 12, 1685. He published, Beuten Oile sor 
the Lamps of the Sanctuurie; or, The Great Contro- 
versie concerning Set Prayers und our Lituryie Ex- 
amined (1641):— The Examination of Tilenus before 
the Triers (1685): — Arcana Dogmatum Ants-Remon- 
strantium; or, The Calvinists’ Cabinet Unlocked (1659): 
—The Result of False Principles (1661) :— The Sol- 
emn League and Covenant Arraigned and Condemned 
(eod.) :—Suffrugium Protestantium (1683), and other 
works, 


Wonder (usually NDB, répac, both generally used 
in the sense of prodigy) is some occurrence, or thing, 
which so strongly engages our attention by its surpris- 
ing greatness, rarity, or other properties, that our minds 
are struck by it into astonishment. Wonder is also 
nearly synonymous with sign: “If a prophet give thee 
a sign, or a wonder,” says Moses ( Deut. xiii, 1), and 
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“ff the sign or wonder come to pass,” etc. Isaiah savs, 
he and “his children are for signs and wonders” (viii, 
18), that is, they were for indications of, allusions to, 
prefigurations of, things future, that should certainly 
take place; and they were to excite notice, attention, 
and consideration in beholders; to cause wonder in 
them. Wonder also signifies the act of wondering, as 
resulting from the observation of something exiraor- 
dinary, or beyond what we are accustomed to behold. 
See Mrrac tes, WONDERS. 


Wonderful is the rendering in the A. V. at Isa. 
ix, 6 of the Heb, NOR, pélé (Sept. Savpasróç; Vulg. 
admirabilis), as an epithet of the Messiah, and desig- 
nates his incomprehensible character as the God-man. 


Wonders, in an ecclesiastical sense, are those re- 
markable occurrences, whether deceptive or otherwise, 
which partake of the nature of miracles, and have been 
regarded as such by those who witnessed them. Mir- 
acles were very common in the early Church, and were 
a powerful weapon in the hands af the clergy, both to 
convince unbelievers and to secure submission on the 
part of believers. It is proposed in the present treat- 
ment to consider them under the heads of the persons 
or objects by which they were wrought, and in sub- 
divisions to consider their purpose and the manner of 
their being wrought. 

I. Wonders Wrought by Living Saints. — These were 
performed either by direct means, such as invocation 
of the name of Christ, prayer, signing of the cross, or 
the imposition of hands, or by indirect means, such as 
sending to the sick the garments of saints or others, 
bread, oil, or water which had been blessed by saints. 
It is a noticeable fact that in the accounts of miracles 
which have reached us from the early fathers the 
writers lay no claim to the performance of the miracles 
they attest, and do not even mention the authors by 
name. Under this head we notice, 

1. Miracles of Beneficence.—These consisted of 

(1) Exorcism and Healing.—Justin Martyr tells us 
that Christians, in the name of Jesus, cast out demons 
from those whom pagan enchanters could not cure, 
Irenæus and Cyprian bear similar testimony to their 
power, while Tertullian declares, “ Devils we not only 
despise, but both overcome and daily expose and expel 
from men, as is known to very many.” Some of the 
earliest miracles of this class were wrought by Gregory, 
bishop of Neo-Cesarea, in Pontus, in the 8d century, the 
record of which, however, belongs to the 4th century. 
Among those recorded may be mentioned the exorcism 
of a youth by the imposition of hands, and the healing 
of the plague -stricken of Neo-Cesarea. Among the 
miracles of this class wrought by the earlier Eastern 
monks, those of Antony and Hilarion will serve as ex- 
amples. As belonging to the former we note the case 
of a boy in a fishing-boat, whose state of possession was 
indicated by a foul stench in the boat, but whose spirit 
vieliled to the exorcism of the monk; and also that of a 
girl from whom he cast out an evil spirit at Alexandria 
in his old age; while among his cures may be mentioned 
the case of a man afflicted either with epilepsy or mad- 
ness, upon whom he emploved no means to effect a 
cure at once, but sent him away into Egvpt, declaring 
that there he would be cured. Hilarion wrought chief- 
ly in Sicily and Palestine. Of his miracles in the former 
place we have the testimony of a Grecian Jew that “a 
prophet of rhe Christians had appeared in Sicily, and 
was doing 4o many miracles and signs that men thought 
him one of the old saints.” Jerome, who was his biog- 
rapher, records among his miracles the restoration of 
sight to a woman who had been blind for ten years, a 
cure of paralysis, another of dropsy, and exorcising the 
possessed, even a camel, which, in its fury, had killed 
many. In one case a man was dispossessed, and offered 
a sum of money to the saint for the cnre which had 
been wrought, but was informed that his acceptance of 
the money would surely bring back the possession. In 
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another instance he effected the cure of an uneducated 
Frank, who began at once to speak Svriac and Greek, 
although having no previous knowledge of those lan- 
guages. In the West we find, in the 4th century, St. 
Ambrose curing a woman of palsy, laying his hands on 
her in prayer while she touched his garment, casting 
out evil spirits, and, on the other hand, causing a thief 
to be repossessed on account of his misdeeds; also St. 
Martin of Tours delivering a slave of a devil, and heal- 
ing a leper at Paris; while, in the following century, 
Germanus of Auxerre, at Arles, cures a preefect's wife 
of a quartan agne. at Alexia bestows power of speech 
on a girl who had lost it twenty years, at Autun heals 
a girl of a withered hand, in England a boy of con- 
tracted limbs, and at Milan and Ravenna casts out evil 
spirits, 

Thus far the examples have been confined to exor- 
cisms and cures by direct means, Some examples of 
the same results wrought through tnrdirect means will 
next be presented. ‘The monk Pachomius had been 
apnlied to by a man, whose daughter had an evil spirit, 
to work a cure. 
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even the dead have been raised up, and have remained 
with us many years.” We mention a few alleged in- 
stances of this wonder occurring at different times 
Julian, who suffered martyrdom at Antioch in the Dio- 
cletian persecution, raised a dead man to life, and St. 
James, bishop of Nisibis, in A.D. 325, a man who was 
brought to him as dead, with a view to obtaining mon- 
ey (presumably to defray the expenses of burial), and 
who really died while counterfeiting death. St. Martin 
of Tours restored to life a catechumen, who had died 
in his monastery unbaptized, by throwing himself upon 
the dead body and praying earnestly fur its restoration, 
and on another occasion a slave, who had hanged him- 
self. Hilary of Poitiers raised a child to life who had 
died unbaptized; Marcellus, abbot of a monastery of 
the Aceemetz, near Constantinople, in 446, a monk; and 
Gelasius, abbut of a monastery in Palestine, in 452, a 
child. Germanus of Auxerre, when at Ravenna, raised 
a man from the dead; St. Benedict of Nursia, a boy; 
St. Bavo of Ghent, in 653, a man; St. Walaricus, abbot 
of a monastery on the Somme, in 662, one who had been 


The saint bade the man bring him | unjustly hanged; St. Wulfram, bishop of Sens, in 720, 


one of his daughter's tunics, warning him at the same | five Frisian youths who had been hanged as a sacrifice 
time that the blessing he should bestow upon it would | to the goda, 


be of no avail so long as his daughter continued to live 
a sinful life. Accordingly, the girl was not cured until 
she had confessed and forsaken her sin. In another in- 
stance the saint had directed that in order to obtain a 
cure the energumen should, before each meal, take a 
small piece of a loaf of bread which had been blessed. 
As, however, he refused to touch the bread, the device 
was adopted of concealing morsels of it inside dates, 
but with no better succesa, The demoniac carefully 
extracted them. At last, having been left some days 
without food, he took the bread and was cured. By 
means of consecrated oil Hilarion healed the bites of 
serpents, and St. Martin of Tours cured a paralytic 
girl, when at the point of death, by putting into her 
mouth a few drops of this oil. Threads frayed from 
St. Martin's garments healed the sick when wound 
around the neck or fingera, and a letter written by the 
saint cured a girl of fever when laid upon her chest. 
Straw upon which Germanus of Auxerre had reposed 
for a single night cured a demoniac when bound upon 
it, and a barlev loaf, which the bishop had blessed and 
sent to the empress Placidia, possessed and retained for 
a long time wonder-working properties. St. Geneviève 
of Paris cast out devils by threads of her garments, 
and cured the sick by bits of her candle. 

With regard to the comparative prevalence of mirac- 
ulous gifts of healing, as exercised by living saints in 
different ages, we can form an opinion only from the 
records which have reached us, [t would appear, how- 
ever, that the power of working cures was in nowise 
diminished in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries. Dæmo- 
niacal possessions, madness, leprosy, paralysis, blindness, 
deafnesa, lameness, and many other diseases and infirm- 
ities constantly called forth, and found relief through, 
the thaumaturgic powers with which monks and bish- 
ops were endowed, while accidents, such as those to 
which monks themselves were exposed in the perform- 
ance of their agricultural labors, were naturally not ex- 
cluded from the sphere of miraculous treatment. Nor 
was there any partiality in the distribution of these 
gifts over the various regions of Christendom, although 
the accident of the birthplace or dwelling of some of 
those who undertook to record certain miracles might 
lead us to a contrary opinion. If, for example, during 
the 6th century, thaumaturgy, as exercised in the mat- 
ter of healing and exorcism, shone brightly in the per- 
sons of monks and bishops, it shone no less brightly in 
Palestine in the person of the abbot Theodosiua, or in 
France in the instances of Melanius, bishep of Kennes, 
and St. Genevieve of Paris, 

(2) Raising from the Dead.—Ireneus declares that 
“with much fasting and prayer the spirit of the dead 
teturned;” and again, “before now, as we have said, 
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(3) Miracles of Delirerance, Protection, and Succor. 
—These afford a series of wonders which range all the 
way from the deliverance of cities from siege or assault, 
or of districts from inundation, to the multiplication of 
corm in a granary, or of wine or beer in a cask. They 
differ widely from one another in respect of their object 
and importance, and the sphere they affect, and often 
degenerate into little else than a display of miraculous 
power for its own sake, thus losing the character of a 
true miracle. The raising of the siege of Nisibis will 
serve as an example of the power ascribed to living 
saints in this direction. Sapor II was besieging the 
city. The inhabitants, in their alarm, appealed to their 
bishop, St. James. In answer to the supplications he 
offered, swarms of gnats attacked the besiegers, their 
horses and elephants, irritating them to such a pitch 
of frenzy that they broke loose. To increase his dis- 
comfiture, the Persian king mistook the bishop, when 
he appeared on the walls in his purple and with his 
diadem on his head, for the Roman emperor, and 
thereupon raised the siege. According te Theophanes 
(Chronographia, p. 52, 53), the bishop's prayers had the 
further result of bringing famine and pestilence upon 
the besiegers when they returned to their own land. 
The deliverance of Paris from the Huns by St. Gen- 
evieve is a case of like import. The miracle wrought 
by Gregory Thanmaturgus on the banks of the river 
Lycus furnishes an instance of the exercise of this 
power in another direction. The bishop, having been 
appealed to by the inhabitants of a certain district to 
deliver them from the calamities to which they were 
from time to time exposed by the overflowing of this 
river, made a journey to the place, and, invoking the 
name of Christ, planted his staff at the particular spot 
where the stream was wont to burst through the mound 
which had been erected on its banks to prevent its en- 
croachments. The staff became a tree; the water rose 
as usual, but henceforth never passed the tree. The 
miracle had its ethical result in the conversion of the 
inhabitants, who were at that time heathens, Similar 
miracles are ascribed to several others in different 
places. 

As a rule, however, such interpositions of miraculous 
power were in behalf of small communities and fre- 
quently of individuals. As illustrations of this fact, we 
mention the cases in which St. Hilary cleanses tbe In- 
sula Gallinaria of serpents; St. Martin of Tours, when, 
in his missionary zeal, he has set fire to a heathen 
temple, successfully repels the flames from an adjoin- 
ing building; St. Maur walks on the water to save 
his friend Placidius; Germanus of Auxerre restores a 
stolen valise to its owner; St. Benedict of Nursia, 
and Leutfred, abbot of a monastery near Evreux, in 
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A.D. 788, cause iron to swim, and others of like import. 
In marked contrast with the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles, we find the monks, on their missionary journeys 
or at home, working miracles in behalf of their own 
special needs, such as causing water to flow in dry 
places by the simple expedient of planting a staff in 
the ground or of striking ou the rock with a rod, 
multiplying wine or beer in the cask, and of quenching 
the flames when fire had chanced to break out in a 
monastery or convent. 

2. Miracles of Power.—In the early Church these 
assumed the forms of speaking with tongues, prevision 
of events, and the seeing of visions. Under this head 
we shall consider, 

(1) Méracles Wrought in Confirmation of Christiantty. 
—For example, Gregory Thaumaturgus on one occa- 
sion was forced, through storm and the approach of 
nightfall, to take refuge, together with his companions 
in travel, in a heathen temple which happened to be 
famous for its oracles. Having invoked the name of 
Christ and signed the cross, the bishop spent the night 
in praising God. In the morning the priest. of the tem- 
ple found upon his arrival that the demons had forsaken 
their shrine. Gregory informed him that he could 
bring them back as well as expel them. Challenged 
to do so, he wrote upun a piece of paper, “Gregory to 
Satan — enter.” and handed it to the priest, who 
placed it upon the altar. Forthwith the demons 
gave evidence of their return. To satisfy the priest 
still further as to the truth of Christianity, Gregory ac- 
cepted a challenge to move a large stone which lay near, 
by means of his word alone. He at once moved it, and 
thus convinced his opponent. Hilarion wrought a re- 
markable miracle of this class at Gaza. A Christian 
named Italicus, who bred horses for the chariot-races, 


applied to Hilarion to help him ayainst a rival who | 


made use of magic to check the speed of his horses, and 
thus secure the victory fur his own steeds, The saint, 
although at first unwilling to lend his aid in so trivial 
a matter, acceded to the request, and sent Italicus the 
vessel he was wont to use in drinking, filled with water, 
wherewith horses, chariot, and charioteers were to be 
sprinkled. This done, the Christian’s horses, fiving like 
the wind, easily won the race. Whereupon the pagan 
party, whose god was Marnas, raised a loud shout, 
« Marnas is conquered by Jesus Christ.” 

(2) Miracles Wrouyht in Confirmation of Orthodoxy. 
—St. Arnulph, having received a command from the 
king of the Visigoths, who wished to test the saint's 
powers, tu rid the land of a serpent whose breath was 
of so fiery a nature as apparently to dry up water, was 
conducted to the serpent's lair, where he laid his stole 
upon the head of the monster, and, bidding him follow, 
led him to a pond, and forbade him ever to leave it, or 
thenceforth to injure any living creature. In the same 
pond lay the body of a man who had died a violent 
death. Upon the approach of the saint the dead man 
prayed to be delivered from his miserable resting-place. 
In answer to the prayer, St. Arnulph raised the body 
and buried it in a fitting place. ‘These miracles are 
said to have made such an impression upon the king 
and his courtiers that they fursuok their Arianism and 
accepted the Catholic faith. 

(3) Miracles Wrought in Punishment of Evil-doers.— 
When St. Willibrod, A.D. 739, was on a missionary 
journey, he, with his company, sought rest one day in a 
field. The owner of the land proceeded to drive him 


away, refusing to listen to his remonstrances, or to drink 


with him in token of amity. “Then drink not,” ex- 
claimed the saint, and the man lost the power of drink- 
ing, while suffering all the pangs of thirst, nor did he 
regain it till he had confessed his sin to the saint upon 
his retarn in the course of a year. 

(4) Mirucles Wrought in [Uustration of the Gifts 
Bestowed upon Men for their Enterprise and Piety. — 
Sc. Benedict of Nursia miraculously detected an infrac- 
tion of the monastic rules by some of his monks, and a 
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theft on the part of a messenger, and enabled two monks 
to carry a heavy fragment of a rock. Numerous other 
examples of miracles performed by living saints might 
be cited, but the foregoing will suffice. 

Il. Wonders Wrought by Relics.—The relics of a saint 
perpetuated the benefits which the saint himself, during 
his lifetime, had conferred upon those who stood in need 
of healing or succor. ‘They originated in the latter half 
of the 4th century, and may be divided into 

1. Miracles of Beneficence, consisting of 

(1) Exorcisms and Miraculous Cures, wrought 

i. By the Bodies of Suints.— Many miracles were 
wrought by St. Stephen's relics, ‘The town of Calama 
had possessed relics of St. Stephen for about eight years, 
and that of Hippo for less than two vears, when St. Au- 
gustine declared that many books would have to be 
written in order to recount all the miracles of healing 
alone which had been wrought by means of these relics 
during this space of time in the two districts of Calama 
and Hippo, and that of those which had been wrought 
in the latter district alone nearly seventy accounts had 
already been written (De Civitate Dei, xxii, 8, § 20). 

ìi. By Objects brought into Contact with, or Proximity 
to, the Bodies of Saints, Living or Dead,—Such mir- 
acles, according to Gregory the Great, were likely to 
make a deeper impression on the popular mind than 
those wrought by the bodies of the saints themselves, for 
the reason that in the latter case they might be regard- 
ed as wrought. in answer to prayer, by the saint himself, 
whose spirit was supposed to hover about its former 
tenement. These may be further classified ; 

a) The Garments or Pussessions of Suints.—The tunic 
of St. John the Evangelist, preserved in Rome, worked 
many miracles; the shoes of St. Gall, A.D. 646, healed 
a man to whom they were given after the saint’s death 
of contraction of the limbs; while the keys of St. Peter 
wrought many cures at Rome. 

(b) Cloths Laid upon the Bodies of Dead Suints.—. 
Cloths were laid upon the face of Miletius of Antioch 
on the occasion of his funeral at Constantinople, in 
881, and distributed among the peuple as pruphvlactics. 
Handkerchiefs and garments in use were cast upon rel- 
ica, in order to invest them with remedial properties, 
and even threads which had been frayed from a hand- 
kerchief that had been used to cover the face of Ni- 
cetius, bishop of Lyons, on the day of his death, when 
laid upon an altar, cured an epileptic who prayed be- 
fore it. 

(c) The Candles or Lumps which Illuminated the Tomb 
of a Saint. 

(d) The Dust which Gathered upon the Tomb, e. g. of 
St. Hilary of Poitiers, was the means of cleansing two 
lepers, of bestowing sight upon a blind person, and 
soundness of limb upon two persons with withered 
hands. Dust from the tomb of martyrs in Lyons, when 
gathered in a spirit of faith, cured the infirm. 

(e) Water with which the Tomb wus Washed.—Several 
persons at Tours were cured of dysentery by the water 
with which St. Martin’s tomb was washed in prepara- 
tion for Easter. 

Cf) The Fabric and Furniture of the Church which 
Held the Relics.—A boy suffering from the effects of a 
poisoned dart was cured upon kissing the threshold of 
St. Martin's basilica. Sidonius Apollinaris tells a friend 
that he lost the sense of his debility when prostrate 
upon the threshold of the Vatican basilica at Rome. 

(2) Ruising the Dead.—A presbyter at Calama, in 
Africa, laid out as dead, revived when a tunic which 
had been taken to a memoria containing relics of St. 
Stephen was placed on his body. A wagon-wheel went 
over a child and killed him, his mother took him to 
the same memoria, “and he not only came to life again, 
but even appeared unhurt” (Augustine, De Civitate Dei, 
xxii, 8, § 12). 

(8) Delirerance, Protection, Succor.—This belief came 
into existence along with that in their curative proper- 
ties, and has been quite as prevalent and deep-seated. 
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The Romans regarded the relics of St. Peter and St. 
Paul as safeguards to their city. When a band of re- 
bellious monks, belonging to the monastery of St. Sabas, 
in Palestine. were on their way to attack the monastery, 
they were seized with blindness, and unable to reach 
their destination. This deliverance of the abbut and 
his party was attributed to the presence of the relics of 
St. Sabas. In the time of Gregory of Tours, the popu- 
lation of several districts of Gaul were visited with a 
plague of an infectious character, and among them the 
province of Prima Germania. ‘The town of Rheims, 
however, eseaped by virtue of the pall or covering of 
St. Remignis’s tomb, which was carried in procession, 
accompanied by crosses and candles, round the town. 
The belief in the miraculous virtues of relics led to the 
practice of carrving them, as the Jews their ark, into 
battle. ‘The Frankish princes required their army chap- 
lains to carry them at the head of their forces; Chil- 
peric had them carried before him when he entered 
Paris, and an Eastern king, according to a story repeat- 
ed by Gregory of Tours, went so far as to insert the 
thumb of St. Surgius in his own right hand, and was 
able, by raising his arm, to conquer his enemies. Be- 
sides this public use of relics, many individuals were 
accustomed to carry them about their persons for their 
own protection, especially when travelling. 

2. Miracles of Power, consisting of 

(1) Those Wrought in Attestution of the Righteousness 
of the Innocent und the Guilt of the Wrong-doer.—Greg- 
ory of Tours relates that a priest who had taken refuge 
in the Church of St. Martin at Tours, and was there 
put into chains, was proved to be innocent by the fact 
that his chains fell off him, and could not be made 
to remain on him when replaced. On the other band, 
a priest who had falsely asserted his innocence before 
the tomb of St. Maximin, in Treves, fell down dead. 

(2) Those Wrought in Punishment of Such as Treated 
Relics with Contempt.—For example, when the relics of 
St. Babylas, bishop of Antioch, had been removed at 
the emperor Julian’s command from Daphne, where 
their presence was supposed to render dumb the oracles 
of Apollo, the temple of that gud caught fire, and no 
traces of it were left (A.D. 354). 

II. Wonders Wrought by the Eucharist.—It is a note- 
worthy fact that the miracles alleged to have been 
effected by the eucharist were wrought by it not only 
as a sacrament, but as that of the Catholic faith, in con- 
tradistinction to the rite, and in condemnation of the 
doctrines, of a heretical creed. 

1. Miracles of Beneficence, 

(1) Exorcism and Heuling.—A girl possessed of an 
evil spirit, upon receiving the eucharist from St. Au- 
stregisile of Bourges, in 624, at once ceased to shout 
and rave; and a singer in a church choir, having been 
exhausted and in a prostrate condition from a conflict 
with demons, revived upon receiving it from Sulpicius, 
bishop of the same see, in 644. 

(2) Deliverance, Protection, Succor.— During the reign 
of Justinian it was customary to distribute among the 
voung children of Christian parents such fragments of 
the eucharistic bread as remained after communion. By 
accident a Jewish child, mingling with his Christian 
companions, received and ate one of these fragments, 
The father of the boy, a glass-blower by trade, was so 
enraged that he shut his son into his furnace, in order 
not only to kill him, but to destroy all traces of him. 
The child, however, was saved, and the miracle resulted 
in the conversion of the mother, who was baptized, to- 
gether with her child. 

2. Miracles af Power, wrought 

(1) In Condemnation of Immorality. — Gregory of 
Tours relates that as a deacon, a man of unholy life, was 
one day carrying the eucharist into a church, the bread 
flew out of his hands and placed itself on the altar. 

(2) In Condemnation of Heresy.—Certain members 
of the Donatist sect, in token of their contempt for the 
Catholics, once ordered the eucharistic bread to be giv- 
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en to their dogs, Upon eating it the dogs went mad 
and bit their masters. A woman receiving some of the 
eucharistic bread of the Macedonians, to ber alarm 
found that it had turned into stone. 

Similar miracles were also wrought by holy baptiem. 
For example, as related by Augustine, the cure of a 
surgeon afflicted with the gout, and of an actor baving 
paralysis. 

IV. Wonders Wrought by Pictures and Images. 

1. Mirucles of Beneficence.—A picture of the Virgin 
Mary at Sozopvlis, in Pisidia, was wont to shed, at the 
point where the hand of the Virgin was represented, a 
sweet-smelling ointment, The fact has been asserted, 
it is claimed, by many witnesses, An image of our 
Lord on the crues, which stood near the great gate of 
the imperial palace at Cunstantinople, was supposed to 
possess miraculous virtues, and, in fact, was believed to 
have wrought a cure of hemorrhage similar to that men- 
tioned in the gospels. 

The victories which Heraclius won over the Persians 
were attributed to the fact of his carrving at the head 
of his legions images of our Lord and the Virgin Mary; 
and the repulse uf a Saracen army before the walls of 
Nicea, A.D.718, to the possession by that city of images 
of the saints, 

2. Miracles of Power.—A Jew stole a picture of our 
Lord from a church, and in token of his contempt and 
hatred for the person it represented transtixed it with 
a dart. Forthwith blood began to flow from the pict- 
ure, and in such quantity that the Jew was covered 
from head to foot. Thereupon he resolved to burn it, 
but the blood it had shed enabled its rightful owners to 
trace and bring condign punishment upon the thief. 

Images of the crues, as representatives of the true 
cross, on the same theory, came to be regarded as pus- 
sessing the same miraculous powers, 

V. Wonders Wrought by Celestial Visitants.— What- 
ever miracles were attributed to living saints were also 
attributed to those beings supposed to possess the holy 
qualities, the angelic visitants. For example, St. Cuth- 
bert, bishop of Lindisfarne, in 687, was cured of weak- 
ness in his knee by an angel who appeared to him 
on horseback; and a nun in a convent at Pauvilly, in 
Normandy, of an ulcer in her throat, after the hand of 
some invisible personage had been placed in support 
of her head, and a vision had been subsequently sc- 
corded to her of one clothed in the white robes of a 
virgin, 

VI. Wonders Wrought Apart from Human or Ar- 
yelic Agency.—Of this class of wonders, those which are 
best attested are least marvellous, while those which 
are most miraculous rest on manifestly insufficient tes- 
timony. Many of them might be looked upon as spe- 
cial providences, others as extraordinary coincidences; 
but at the time of their recurrence they were all looked 
upon as interpositions of Providence, intended to sup- 
ply the needs or confound the enemies of the faithful 
Of these we note 

1. Miraculous Occurrences. 

(1) Mirucles of Beneficence.— A body of Catholics 
living in Typasa, in Mauritania, A.D. 484, for the crime 
of holding assemblies and refusing to communicate with 
a heretical bishop, had their right hands amputated, 
and their tongues cut out by the roots, by order of Hun- 
neric, the Arian king of the Vandals. But on the third 
day after this occurrence they were able to speak as be- 
fore. At least three of the narrators of this miracle— 
Æneas of Gaza, a rhetorician and philosopher, the em- 
peror Justinian, and count Marcellinus, his former chan- 
cellor—were witnesses of the mutilation inflicted, and of 
the capacity of some of these martyrs to articulate who 
were living in their time. Marcellinus adds that one of 
the confessors having been born dumb, spoke for the 
first time after the excision of his tongue. Procopius 
states that two out of their: number lost their sapernat- 
ural power of speech through having lapeed into evil 
living. No contemporary authority gives the namber 
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of the confessors, but ın an old menology it was stated 
as sixty. 

When the emperor Marcus Aurelius was waging war 
against the Quadri, his troops suffered greatly on one 
occasion from thirst, owing to the intense heat. Among 
his suldiers were many Christians. Those who belonged 
to the Melitene legion fell on their knees in prayer; a 
shower of rain fell, refreshing and invigorating the Ro- 
man army, but terrifying and dispersing the enemy, to 
whom it had been a storm of thunder and lightning. 
The account is sometimes given without any mention 
of the prayers of the Christians, and again the miracle 
is attributed to the prayers of the emperor. 

Individuals are mentioned as having been miracu- 
lously protected. We may meution Theotimus, bishop 
of Tumi, A.D, 400, who became invisible to his pur- 
suers; St. Martin of Tours, the arm of whose assailant 
fell powerless, Armogastus, a young Catholic in Theo- 
doric’s service, whose limbs were freed from their bonds 
on his signing the cross and invoking Christ. 

(2) Miracles of Power.—As an example of a prim- 
itive miracle, which rests upon ample testimony, we 
note the fiery eruption on the rebuilding of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. The emperor Julian had given orders 
for the rebuilding of the Temple, having intrusted the 
superintendence of the work to his lieutenant, and him- 
self issued invitations to the Jews of all countrics to 
assemble at Jerusalem and aid him in accomplishing 
his purpose. Of the marvellous manner in which the 
work was interrupted and the emperor's designs thwart- 
ed, we learn the particulars from several writers. A 
whirlwind arose, scattering heaps of lime and sand in 
every direction; a storm of thunder and lightning fell, 
melting in its violence the implements of the workmen; 
an earthquake followed, casting up the foundation of the 
old Temple, filling in the new excavations, and causing 
the fall of buildings, especially the public porticoes, be- 
neath which the terrified multitude had sought shel- 
ter. When the workmen resumed their labors balls of 
fire burst out beneath their feet, not once only, but as 
often as they attempted to continue the undertaking. 
The fiery mass traversed the streeta, repelling from the 
doors of a church, even with the loss of life or limb, 
those who had fied to it for safety. This miracle has 
the support of contemporary writers, Gregory Nazian- 
zen (Orat. v, 4), and Ammianus Marcellinus (Hist. 
xxiii, 1); and of later historians, Rutinus (//ist. i, 37), 
Socrates (iii, 20), Sozomen (v, 22), Theodoret (//is?. 
Eccles, iii, 20). See also Warburton, Julian; Gibbon, 
Decline und Fall, c. xxiii; Newman, On Miracles, 
clxxv; Migne, Dect. des Mir. it, 1115. 

2. Miruculous Appeurances, — Gibbon (c. xv) de- 
clares that “it is impossible to overlook the clear 
traces of visions and inspirations which may be found 
in the early fathers." The purport of visions was 
sometimes to allay the fears, to solve the doubts, to 
direct the steps of those who were in trouble or diffi- 
culty, sometimes to furewarn of approaching calamities, 
They were not restricted in their coming to any par- 
ticular sort of persons, but appeared to al. We may 
classify them into 

(1) Apparitions of Beings. 

(a) Angels.—The appearances of the archangel 
Michael were numerous, both in the East and the 
West. An angel appeared to St. Theuderius, directing 
him where to erect his monastery, two angels to Fur- 
seius, A.D. 650, admonishing him, as abbot of a monas- 
tery, that monks should pay less attention to the mor- 
tification of the body, and more to the cultivation of an 
humble, contented, and charitable disposition. 

(5) Demons.—The evil one appeared to St. Anthony 
in the guise of a woman, then of a black child, as a 
monk with loaves in his hands, when the saint was 
fasting; as a spirit calling himself the power of God, 
and, lastly, avowing himself to be Satan. 

(c) Departed Spirits.—St. Stephen appeared, A.D. 
420, to Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II, informing her 
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of the safe arrival of his relics (right hand) from Jeru- 
salem. St. Ambrose, on the night, being Easter eve, on 
which he was laid out for burial, appeared to the newly 
baptized infants, varying the manner of his appearance, 
but to the parents of the children remaining invisible, 
even when pointed out. Again, on the day of his 
death, he appeared to saints in the East, praying with 
them and laying his hands on them, while in Florence 
he was frequently seen after his death, praying before 
the altar of the church he had built in that city. 

(d) Living Saints.—A child who had fallen into a 
well was found sitting upon the surface of the water. 
His account was that St. Julian Sabas, who at the time 
was entertained by the mother of the child, had ap- 
peared to him and borne him up. A similar story is 
given in the life of Theodosius of Palestine. 

(2) Visions of Purgatory, Hell, and Heacen.—A vis- 
ion the martyr Perpetua had of her brother, in whose 
behalf she had been led to pray, first as suffering and 
in a place of darkness, and then as comforted and sur- 
rounded with light, has been supposed to refer to a 
state of purgatory. As indicative of the punishment 
of the wicked, an abbot. in Auvergne had a vision of a 
stream of fire, and of men immersed in it, bitterly be- 
moaning their sufferings. ‘These liad lost their footing 
when crossing a narrow bridge which spanned the 
stream, and were men who had been careless in the 
discharge of their spiritual duties, After this vision 
the abbot became stricter in the regulation of his mon- 
astery. Visions of heaven were accorded among others 
to St. Furseius and to Salvius, bishop of the Albigenses, 
as a place paved with gold and silver, and illuminated 
by a cloud shining beyond the light of sun or moon. 

(3) Apparitions of Crosses. 

(a) Jn the Air.—Constantine, when marching against 
Maxentius, A.D. 311, and in doubt to what deity he 
should apply for succor against an enemy whase forces 
outnumbered his own, saw, in company with his whole 
army, a luminous cross in the sky above the mid-day 
sun, with this inscription, “In this conquer.” The 
same night our Lord appeared to Constantine in a vis- 
ion, showed him a cross, and bade him fashion a stand- 
ard after the pattern of it as a means of victory in his 
contest against Maxentius, This is the account given 
by Eusebius in his Life of Constuntine (i, 28-32), but 
not till twenty-six years after the occurrence, and which 
he professes to have heard from the emperor himself, 
who affirmed his statement with an oath. Socrates, 
Philostorgius, Gelasius, and Nicephorus speak of the 
phenomenon as seen in the sky; Sozomen and Rufinus 
in a dream, although on the authority of Eusebius they 
also mention the apparition in the sky. On the feast 
of Pentecost, May 7,351, a cross appeared in the sky at 
Jerusalem, stretching from Mount Calvary to Mount 
Olivet, and shining with a brilliancy equal to that of 
the sun’s rays. The apparition lasted for several hours; 
the whole city beheld it, and all, residents and visitors, 
Christians and unbelievers, alike joined in the acknowl- 
edgment that “the faith of the Christians did not rest 
upon the persuasive discourses of human wisdom, but 
upon the sensible proofs of divine intervention.” Of 
this phenomenon Cyril, then patriarch of Jerusalem, 
wrote an account to the emperor Constantius, who at 
the time was fighting against Maxentius in Pannonia, 
where also, according to Philostorgius (Hist. Eccles. iii, 
26), it was seen by the contending armies, to the con- 
fusion of the pagan and the encouragement of the 
Christian host. Several other appearances of like char- 
acter are mentioned. 

(b) On the Garments of Men.—We read that when 
the emperor Julian was entering [llyricum the vines 
appeared laden with unripe grapes, although the vint- 
age had taken place, and that dew falling from them 
on the garments of the emperor and his companions 
left upon them the imprint of crosses; a phenomenon 
which by some was supposed to portend that the em- 
peror should perish prematurely, like unripe grapes. 
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The appearance of the luminous croes in the sky, on 
the occasion of Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Temple, 
was accompanied by the appearance on the bodies and 
garments of men of crosses which were luminous at 
night, in some instances of a dark color, and would not 
wash out. 

(c) On Animals.—When the emperor Julian was in- 
rpecting the entrails of an animal he was offering in 
sacritice, he beheld in them the figure of a cross encir- 
cled by a crown. St. Placidas, when hunting a stag, 
beheld amid its horns a luminous cross and the figure 
of the Crucified, and heard a voice saying, “Why per- 
secutest thou me, Placidas? Behold, I am here on ac- 
count of thee. I am Christ whom thou, ignorant of, 
dost worship.” St. Minulphus also saw a cross amid 
a stay’s horns. 

Besides the foregoing there are many other marvels 
mentioned in ancient writings, but illustrations of the 
leading classes have been given. For the credibility 
of such accounts see Mikaci.es, ECCLESIASTICAL 

For additional information see Acta Sanctorum; 
Acta SS. Kenedict.; Newman, Oa Miracles; Fleury, 
Histoire Eccles. ; Butler, Lives of the Saints; Gregory the 
Great, Dialogues; Augustine, De Cirtlate Det; Gregory 
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Church, Richmond, where he remained until his death, 
Feb. 14, 1878, at the age of seventy-four years. 


Wood-carrying, THE Feast or, one of the an- 
nual festivals instituted after the Babylonian captivity, 
although not mentioned in the Bible. See Festiva. 

I. Name of the Festival and ts Significunce. — The 
name O°XSM {INP or OLD JINP, which literally 
denotes the wvod-offering, Evogia, Xylophoria, or its 
fuller phrase, D933 529p dw 373 O°, the feast of 
wood - offering, n rev Evogopiwy toprn (Josephus, 
Wur, ii, 17, 6), by which this festival is designated, i» 
derived from Neh. x, 85; xiii,381. It obtained its name 
from the fact that on the day in which it was cele. 
brated all the people, without any distinction of tribe 
or grade, brought wood to the temple, being the last 


iday in the year whereon wood could be felled for the 


burning of the sacrifices and the perpetual fire on the 


altar. It is also denominated X72"55 "SX 571, the 
time of wood for the priests (Megillath Taanith, v), be- 


cause on this festival the priests too, like the rest of 
the people, offered wood. 
II. The Day, and Manner of its Celebration.—The 


of ‘Yours, De Gloria Martyrum; Migne, Dict. des Mir. day on which this festival was annually celebrated was 
and Patrol. Lut. ; Sulpicius Severus, Life of St. Martin ' the 15th of Ab (3X = August). This is distinctly at- 
of Tours; the various Apologies of the fathers, with tested by the unanimous voice of the most ancient and 
many of their other writings; and the Ecclestestical His- | moat trustworthy records (comp. Mishna, Taanith, iv, 8; 
tories of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Philostorgius, ' Babylon Gemaru, ibid. 80 a; Babu Bathra, 121 a; Me 
Kufinus, and Theodoret, as well as many of the later ' qillath Taantth, v; Midrash Rabba, on Lamentations, 
writers on the same subject. | ivii). The remark in Josephus, that this festival was 

Wood, Andrew, a Scotch prelate, was bishop of Celebrated on the Mth (rg dé tic rev EvAogopion 
the Isles, where he continued until 1680, when he was iopr̃c ovonc—iv y waco iSoc Anv Te Beppe rpo- 
translated to the bishopric of Caithnese. See Keith, | ogipay, War, ti, 17,6; and T9 ĉi éEnc, wevrecacdecara 
Scottish Bishops, p. 218, 310. 66 yy Awou pnvoc, «.7.X., ibid. ii, 17,7), must therefore 


Wood, Jeremiah, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, | 
was born at Greenfield, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1801. 
uated from Union College, Schenectady, in 1824; spent 
over two years in Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
began his labors at Maytield, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1826; was 
ordained as an evangelist, Jan. 10, 1828, and continued 
his work as stated supply at Maytield until 1840. He 
was installed pastor at that place in September, 1841, 
and continued to labor there until his death, June 6, 1876. 
Dr. Wood was a man of clear intellect, and of unusual 
power in the pulpit and in debate, a wise counsellor, 
deeply pious, consixtent in life, and successful as a pas- 
tor. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1877, 
p. 20. 


He grad- | 


| pointed for the delivery of wood by the respective fam- 


be regarded as the error of a copyist (comp. Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i, 144; Gritz, Geschichte der 
Juden, 2d ed. iii, 478). The nine days in the vear ap- 


ilies were as follows: On the 20th of Ab, when the 
descendants of Pachat Moab b. Jehudab furnished the 
wood ; the 20th of £lud, the family of Adeen b. Jehudah;: 


' the Ist of Tebet, the family of Parosh; the Ist of Niem, 
| the family of Arah b. Jehudah; the 20th of Taswz, the 


family of David b. Jehudah; the 5th of 4b, the family 
of Parosh b. Jehudah; the Fth of Ab, the family of 
Jondab b. Rechab; the 10th of 4d, the family of Senaa 
b. Benjamin; and on the 15th of 46, the family of Salta 
b. Jehudah, with the priests, Levites, and all those who 
did not know from what they descended, as well as the 


Wood, N. N, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born | families of Gonbei Ali and Kozai Kezioth (Mishna, 
at Fairfax, Vt. May 1, 1808. He graduated from | Tumith, iv, 3). So general was the delivery of wood 
Middlebury College, in 1835; fur one year was princi- on this day (i.e. the 15th of Ab) that even 
pal of the Black River Academy; studied theology for | slaves, Nethinim, and bastards brought fuel (Megillath 
a part of the regular course at Madison University; | Tuanith, v). Hence the remark of Josephua, that on 
was ordained pastor of the Church at Lebanon Springs, | this dav-all the people brought wood, from which cir- 
N. Y., in 1838; in 1842 went to Vicksburg, Miss.; re- | cumstance it derived its name (War, ii, 17, 6). 
rigned his pastorate in 1845, and went to Market Street | On this day, when all the people were thus congre- 
Church, Zanesville, O., where be remained until 1850, | gated together, discarding all distinction of tribe, of 
when he was called to the presidency of Shurtleff Col- | tich and poor, of Israelite and proselyte, of master and 
lege, Upper Alton, I., holding this office until 1855. : slave, the maidens of Jerusalem met tagether for sing- 
For one vear after his resignation he was pastor at: ing joyful and religious songs, and for dancing. Dressed 
l'almyra, Mo.; then became a chaplain in the Union ' in white garments, which they burrowed in order not 
army. Near the close of the war he removed to Jack- ! to shame those who had none of their own. these dam- 
sonville, HI., where, for several years, he was professor | sels assembled together in an open place in the vine- 
of mental and moral philosophy and logic in the Young | yarda. They sang strophic songs in the sacred lan- 
Ladies’ Athenæum. lle died there, Jan. 21, 1874. See | uage, and danced in the presence of the congregation. 
Minutes of Illinois A nniceraaries, 1874, p. 16. (J. C. S.) It was on this occasion that the happy choice of part- 


Woodbridge, (:norcr, D.D.,a Protestant Episco- 
pal divine, was born in Massachusetts. He graduated 
at West Point, served a short period in the United 
States army at Old Point, and afterwards at Fort In- 
dependence, near Boston; resigned, and went to Mary- 
land, where he edited a political newspaper. He sub- 
sequently went to the Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria, Va., graduating in 1833, was ordained by bishop 
Moore, and soon after was called to the Monumental 


ners in life frequently tonk place, since it was one of 
the two annual opportunities afforded to the vonng 
people of making their attractions known without vio- 
lating feminine modesty (Mishna, Wegilla, iv,8). Ces- 
sation from manual labor on this day was, however, not 
enjoined; but fasting, penitential prayers, and mourn- 
ing fur the dead were forbidden (Sfegillith Tuansth, v; 
Maimonides, Yad ha-Chesaka Hilchoth Kelei ham- Mik- 
dush, vi). 
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TII. Origin and Date of this Festival.—The origin 
of this festival is involved in great obscurity, as the 
ancient Talmudic authorities which describe its cele- 
bration differ materially in their opinions about the 
occasion which gave rise to its institution. From Neh. 
x, 35; xiii, 31, we learn that this statesman, in order to 
supply the necessary fuel for the burning of the sacri- 
fices and the keeping up of the perpetual fire on the 
altar, ordained that each family in rotation was tu furnish 
wood for the temple at a certain period of the vear, and 
that the order and time of delivery were to be settled by 
casting lots. The result obtained by the casting of lots 
is nut mentioned in the canonical Scriptures; but the 
post - canonical documents, which describe the temple 
service, furnish us with a minute account of both the 
names of the respective families upon whom it devolved 
to supply the wood, and the periods of the year in 
which they delivered it, ‘This account is given in the 
preceding section of this article. It is, therefore, only 
natural to conclude that the different families who are 
thus recorded tu have offered the wood at appointed 
times did so in accordance with the results obtained by 
the casting of lots. Now, the reason why the lth of 
Ab was kept as a special festival, and why all the na- 
tion at large took part in the offering of wood on this 
day, is, according to some authorities in the Talmud, 
that on it the people ceased to fell wood for the tem- 
ple, because, according to R. Eliezer the Great, the heat 
of the sun begins to diminish on this day, and the wood 
which was cut after this date did not become sufficient- 
ly dry. Hence the 15th of 45 was designated “the 
day on which the axe is broken.” As it was also be- 
lieved that the wood cut down after the 15th of Ab is 
sapless (Rosh hash- Shana, 2 a, 14 a), Herzfeld (Geschichte 
des Volkes Jsruel, i, 145) ingeniously conjectures that 
the trees were regarded as dead after this date, and the 
wood of such trees was considered as untit for the altar. 
The other ancient opinion about the origin of this fes- 
tival is, that the furnishing of wood for the temple by 
the pious, which existed from time immemorial, and 
which Nehemiah reinstituted after the return from 
Babylon, was prohibited by some wicked sovereign, and 
that this interdict was abolished on the 15th of Ad. 
Hence this day was constituted a festival, and the fam- 
ilies who jeopardized their lives in stealthily supplying 
wood for the temple during the time of the prohibition 
are thoee named above, who, as a privilege, continued 
to bring some wood on this festival, whether the fuel 
was wanted or not. There is, however, a difference of 
opinion as to who this wicked monarch was. ‘The Je- 
rusalem Talmud will have it that it was Jeroboam who 
placed guards on the roads leading to the temple in 
order to prevent the people from taking to the sanctu- 
ary the tirst-fruita and the wood, and the families of 
Gonbei Ali and Kozai Kezioth, mentioned in the Mish- 
na, were those who encountered the danger in clandes- 
tinely supplying the wood (Jerusalem Tuanith, iv, 6). 
The AMegilluth Tuanith (cap. v) again has it that this 
interdict pruceeded from “the kings of Greece,” who 
imitated the conduct of Jeroboam; while the Babylontan 
Tubnaud omits the dynasty altogether, and simply re- 
marks that the prohibition emanated from some gov- 
ernment (Tuantth,28 a). As the reference to Jeroboam 
on the part of the Jerusalem Talmud is simply to make 
this monarch the author of all the wicked deeds in 
cunnection with the Jews, and as, moreover, the ascrip- 
tion of this deed in the Afegilluth Tuanith to Greek 
rulers is unhisturical—since Antiochus Epiphanes, to 
whom aione it could refer, totally abolished the temple 
service, which rendered it useless to smuggle the first- 
fruits and wood—Gritz concludes that this prohibition 
could only proceed from Alexander Jannseus, who forbade 
the offering of wood out of hatred to the Pharisees, and 
that then the above-named pious families clandestinely 
furnished the fuel. When this interdict ceased with 
the reign of Alexander, and the ancient custom of 
wood-offering was resumed, the concluding day fur the 
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delivery of it (comp. Taanith, 31 a) obtained a higher 
significance, and was elevated into a national festival 
(Gritz, iii, 477). It will be seen from the account of 
the nature of this festival that the custom for all the 
people to bring large supplies of firewood for the sacri- 
tices of the year could not possibly have been designed 
to relieve the Nethinim, and that these Nethinim did 
not bear a conspicuous part in it, as is supposed by 
many. 

IV. Literature.—Mishna, Tuantth, iv, 5, 8; the Je- 
rusalem and Babylon Gemaras on this Mishna; Me- 
gilath Tuunith (ed. Meyer, Amsterdam, 1724), v, 32-39; 
Maimonides, Yud hu-Chezuka Hilchoth Kelet ham- Mik- 
dush, vi; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Nord- 
hausen, 1855), i, 67 8q.; 144 sq.; Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums (Leipsic, 1857), i, 169; Grätz, Geschichte 
der Juden (2d ed. ibid. 1863), p. 122, 477 ff. See Or- 
FERING. 

Wooden Churches. In Walcott's Sacred Ar- 
chæology (p. 614, 615), the principal facts concerning the 
wooden churches of the Middle Ages and a little later 
are given in brief. 

“ Nether Peevor, bnilt In the time of Henry IT; a chapel 
at Bury St. Edmoand’s until 1803; St. Aldhelm's, Durham, 
995; St. Stephen's, Mayence, 1011; a stnd Lady-chapel at 
Tykford, and another at Spalding, in 1069, were all built 
of wood, as many of the Norwegian churches (like Little 
Greensxtend, 1018: Newtown, Montgomeryshire; and New- 
lund, Worcestershire) are to this day. The latter may have 
been a grunge altered to formacharch. Ribbesford has 
wooden nave-arcndes. The excellence of English carpen- 
try is conspicnous in the woodwork preserved to ns in 
roofs, as at Peterborouch, Ely, Old Shoreham, Polebrooke, 
Warmington, and St. Mary’s Hospital and the palace kitch- 
en, Chichester ; the Gueston-ball, now in a chnreh, nt Wor- 
cester; and St. Mary's, Reading: doors, as at Beanlien and 
Luton; clofsters, like the dean’s at Windeor, of the 14th 
century; lychyates, as at Beckenham; windows, like thore 
of Englefield: stalla, ns at Lancaster, and some of early 
English date at Salisbury; ecreena, ue at St Jobn’s Hoe- 
pital, Winchester, Roydon, Ewerby, the paleco cbapel, 

‘hichester, Lavenham, and St. Margaree, Lynn; or enri 
stnll desks, like one preserved nt Rochester, of the 12th 
century. The curious ‘fish-ecale’ ornament of Norman 
spires is an imitation of the onken ehingle s0 common in 

ent and Sussex, a clear pro that there were earlier 
spires of wood. Probably the Gothic stone spire waa de- 

ved from Normandy, where the eurliest—the pyramid of 
Thann—forms a ancceseion of stepa, of the end ofthe 12th 
century, and was the prototype of Comornes, Bagley, and 
Rosel. But England never produced such a grand exam- 
ple of ornamental carpentry and lead as the flèche of 
Amiens.” 
American churches and chapels from the first have been 
largely of wood; but the present tendency is towards 
structures built of mure substantial matenal. 


Woodford, James Russe.t, D.D., an English 
prelate, was born at Henley-on-Thames, April 30, 1820. 
He graduated from Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1842; was ordained deacon in 1843, and presbyter in 
1845, became incumbent at St. Mark’s, Easton, near 
Bristol, in 1847; vicar at Kempsford, Gloucestershire, 
in 1855; of Leeds in 1868; bishop of Ely in 1873; and 
died Oct. 24, 1885. He published several volumes of 
sermons, lectures, etc. 


Woodhead, Asranam, an English clergyman, 
and subsequently a Roman Catholic controversial writer, 
was born at Meltham, Yorkshire, in 1608. He was edu- 
cated in University College, Oxford, of which he became 
fellow in 1633, and soon after entered into holy orders, 
In 1641 he was proctor at Oxford, and about this time 
travelled on the Continent as tutor to some young gen- 
tlemen of distinction. While at Rome he became a 
secret convert to the Catholic religion, In 1648 he was 
deprived of his fellowship for absence, but was reinstated 
at the Restoration in 1660. Finding it impossible to 
conform, however, he obtained leave to travel with an 
allowance of £20, on which he lived in concealment, 
teaching Roman Catholic pupils and writing controver- 
sial books, at Hoxton, near London, until his death, 
May 4, 1678. He was considered one of the ablest con- 
troversial writers, on the popish side, of his time, and 
his abilities and candor have been commended by some 
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Protestant writers. Among his publicationa we note, | the croes-threads inserted into the warp in weaving 
Brief Account of Ancient Church Government (1662) :— | (Lev. xiii, 48-59). See Wes. 
Guide in Controversies, in IV Discourses (1666):—Dr.! -Wroog, Cart Curistorn, a German linguist, was 
Stillingfleet's Principles (1671) :—Life of St. Tereza, from | porn in 1713 at Dresden, and died as professor of Greek 
the Spanish (eod.):— Paruphrase of the Apocalypse | and Latin at Leipeic, April 24,1771. He is the author 
(1682) :—Two Discourses Concerning the Adoration of | of Presbyteror. et Diuconor. Achaia de Martyrio S. 
our Blessed Saviour in the Eucharist (1687) :—Of Fatth | Andrea Epistolu Encyclicu (Leipeic, 1749) -— Progr. de 
Necessary to Salvation, etc. (1688) :— A Compendious Genuinis Antiquitatum Sucrur. ta Primitica Kcclesia 
Discourse on the Eucharist, etc. (eod.):—Motires to Holy Obviur. Fontib, (ibid. 1745): — Mistoriola de Synesio 
Living (eod.) :—Catholick Theses (1689) :—and Concern! Episc. et Evagrio Philos, (ibid. 1758) :— Hippolyti Frag- 
iny Imuges und Idolutry (eod.). mentum ad Prov. iz, 1-5 (ibid. 1762). See Furst, Bibl. 
Woodland (0535, “ forests”). The groves of | Jud, iii, 536; Winer, Hundbuch der theol. Lit. i, 566, 606, 
Palestine, inhabited by wild and even rapacious ani- | 900. (B. P.) 
mals (2 Kings ii, 24, Jer. v, 6, xii, 8, Amos iii, 4,/ Wool (Gr. prov, Heb. ix, 19; Rev.i,4). The fleece 
etc.), were, especially before the cultivation of the of the sheep, as such, was properly called 13 or 33, 
soil by the Israelites, not inconsiderable, but not ade- | ‘cb which it Was com — ie 
quate to supply timber, much less fuel. See Woop. ADX; hence “ORM MII, u A — J * vi 37). 


In the Mosaic law there is reference to forests and - 2 
their employment (Deut. xix, 5), and conflagrations Wool was used by the Hebrews from an early period 


in them are occasionally noticed (Psa. 1xxxiii, 15; isa. , extensively for clothing (Lev. xiii, 47; Deut. xxii, 11; 
ix, 17, comp. Jer. xxi, 14, James iii, 5). Several Job xxxi, 20; Prov. xxxi, 13; Ezek. xxxiv,3; Hos. ii, 
tracts of woodland are enumerated in the Bible (Re- 5).—Kitto, a v. The importance of wool is incidentally 
land, Palest. p. 878 sq., Hamesveld, i, 436 aq.). See shown by the notice that Mesha’s tribute was paid in a 
Forust. certain number of rams “with the woul” (2 Kings iii, 
Woodruff, Georcr W., D.D., a Methodist Episco- | 4), as well as by its being specitied among the firm- 
pal minister, was born in New York city, April 21, 1824, ; fruits to be offered to the priests (Deut, xviii, 4). The 
He was educated in the public schools of that city and Wool of Damascus was highly prized in the mart of 
at Oberlin, O.; joined the New York Conference in 1845, Tyre (Ezra xxvii, 18), and is compared in the Sept. to 
was ordained deacon in 1847, and elder in 1849. His the wool of Miletus (pia ix Mirov), the fame of 
successive appointments were: Greenport, Riverhead, Which was widely spread in the ancient work! (Pliny 
Flatbush, L.I.; New Britain, West Winsted, Conn.; York | Vili, 73; Virgil, Georg. iii, 806; iv, 334). -Wool is occa- 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Danbury, Conn; St.John Street, sionally cited as an image of purity and brilliancy (Iss. 
New Haven; Middletown; Waterbury; Hanson Place, i. 18; Dan. vii, 9: Rev. i, 14), and the flakes of snow 
Brooklyn; Seventh Street, Alanson Church, New York , are appropriately likened to it (Psa.cxlvii, 16). The art 
city; First Church, New Haven; New Rochelle, N, Y.; | Of dying it was understond by the Jews (Mishna, Shad. 
in 1874 superannuated; St. Paul's, Fall River, Mase; Allen 1,$ 6). See Suexp, WooLLEN. 
Street, New York city; Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn; in Woollen anp Lises (i.e. linsey-woolsey), Among 
1881 supernumerary. He was secretary of the New York the Mosaic laws against unnatural mixtures is found one 


East Conference fourteen consecutive years, and was : P . : i 
: to this eff A garment of mixtures (337 mez 
delegate to the General Conference four times, of which | ap eects» garment al mes (ures (les = ences) 


body he was three times secretary. He died March 20, ' shall not come upon thee” (Lev. xix, 19); or, as it is 


1882, He was an able and effective preacher, a good | expressed iu Deut. xxii, 11,“ thou shalt not wear skaat- 
pastor, and a zealous counsellor. See Minutes of Annual aie — flax —— erie petals by the — 
Conferences, 1882, p. 77. passage, dered range w 


; F ' shaatnéz in the former, “of linen and woollen ;” while 
Woodworth, Fraxcis C., a Presbyterian minister | iy Deuteronomy it is andae a taldien 


and author, was born at Colchester, Conn., Feb. 12, 1813.) sorta” In the Vulgate the difficulty is avoided; and 
He served eight years as a printer; was educated at | <ij3dnAoc, “spurious” or “counterfeit,” the rendering 
Oneida Institute, N. Y., graduated at Union Theological | o¢ the Sept., is wanting in precision. In the Targum 
Seminary in 1840, was licensed by the Third Presbytery | of Onkelos the same word remains, with a slight modi- 
of New York, April 26 of that year, and ordained as pas- geation to adapt it to the Chakiee; but in the Peshito- 
tor of the Congregational Church, Fairhaven, Vt on the ` yyriac of Leviticus it is derei be an adjective 
28th of October. Here he labored three years, and then | «u motley,” and in Deuteronomy a “motley garment,” 
resigned, on the failure of his health, and devoted him- | corresponding in some degree to the Samaritan venion 
self to juvenile literature, in which department he ac- which has “spotted like a leopard.” Two things only 
quired a wide reputation. He died June 5, 1859, on | appear to be certain about shautnéz—that it is a foreign 
board a steamer, at the wharf in New York, just arrived | worl, and that its origin has not at present been traced. 
from Florida, He published, Uncle Frank's Home Stories : tg signification is sufficiently defined in Deut. xxii, 11. 
(6 vols, 16mo):— Cncle Frank's Boys’ und Girls’ Library | ‘vhe derivation given in the Mishna (Kilaim, ix, 8), 
(6 vols, 16mo) :— Uncle Frank's Picture Gallery (2 vols. | which makes it a compound of three words, signifving 
16mo) :— Theodore Thinker’s Stories for Little Folks (12 | 6 carded, spun and twisted n is in keeping with rabbin- 
vols. 18mo). He also published in England, England as ; 5.4) etymologies generally i Other etymologies are 

It Is (18mo):—Scotlund as It 1s (18mo):—The World as | posed by Bochart ( Hierot. pt. 1, b. 2, c. 45), ina 


It Is (2 vols, 18mo) :— Youth's Book of Gems (8vo) :— ° I > > Í 
Young American's Life of Fremont (1856, 18mo):— (lea. Heb), and Pfeiffer ( Dub. Vex. cent. 2, loc. xi). 


Uncle Frank's Pleasant Pages for the Fireside (1857, 
12mo):—A Wheat-sheaf from Our Own Fields (16mo; 
republished as Buds and Blossoms from Our Own Gar- 
den, 16mo): — String of Pearls for Boys and Girls 
(16mo) :—A merican Miscellany of Entertaining Krowl- 
edge (6 vols. 12mo), which is warmly coimmended :— 
Youth's Cubinet, and Uncle Frank's Dollar Magazine, of 
which he edited about fifteen volumes, and which made 
his name a familiar sound in many households. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 168; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Woof (275, éreb, mixture, as sometimes rendered), 


The last-mentioned writer defended the Egy ptian origin 
of the word, but his knowledge of Coptic, aceurding to 
Jablonski, extended not much beyond the lettera, and 
little value, therefore, is to be attached to the anlution 
which he proposed for the difficulty. Jablonski him- 
self favors the suggestion of Forster, that a garment of 
linen and woollen was called by the Egyptians shontnes, 
and that this word was borrowed by the Hebrews, and 
written by them „in the form shaatnés (Opusc. i, 294). 
See Linen. 

The reason given by Josephus (Axl. iv, 8, 11) for the 
law which prohibited the wearing a garment woven of 
linen and woollen is, that such were worn by the priests 


WOOLSTON 


alone (see Mishna, Kilatm, ix, 1). Of this kind were ' 
the girdle (of which Josephus says the warp was en- 
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xi, 41). So likewise the Gr. pjya, which properly sig- 
nifies an utterance, came to denote any sensible object 


tirely linen, Ant. iii, 7, 2), ephod, and breastplate (Brau- | or occurrence. 


nius, De Vest. Suc. Hebr. p. 110, 111) of the high-priest, 
and the girdle of the common priests (Maimonides, Cele 
ham- Mikdash, cviii) Spencer conjectured that the 
use of woollen and linen inwoven in the same garment 
prevailed among the ancient Zabii, and was associated 
with their idolatrous ceremonies (De Leg. Heb. ii, 83,3); 
but that it was permitted to the Hebrew priests, be- 
cause with them it could give rise to no suspicion 
of idolatry. Maimonides found in the books of the 
Zabii that “the priests of the idolaters clothed them- 
selves with robes of linen and woollen mixed together” 
(Townley, Reasons of the Laws of Moses, p.207). By 
“wool” the Talmudists understood the wool of sheep 
(Mishna, Kiluim, ix, 1). It is evident from Zeph. i, 8, 
that the adoption of a particular dress was an indication 
of idolatrous tendencies, and there may be therefore 
some truth in the explanation uf Mainumdes, See 
Diverse. 


Woolston, Tuomas, an English divine, who was 
noted in his day for the boldness of his opinions, was 
born at Northampton in 1669. He received the proper 
training in the grammar-school, and entered Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1685, where he subsequently gradu- 
ated, and became fellow of his college. He was prose- 
cuted before lord chief-justice Raymond for the views 
advanced in his Dtsevurses on the Mirucles of Our 
Suriour, and sentenced to a year's imprisonment and a 
fine of £100. He purchased the liberty of the rules of 
the King’s Bench, where he continued after the expira- 
tion of the year, being unable to pay the fine. Efforts 
were made for his release, but were unsuccessful, because 
he refused to desist from offensive writings. He died 
in the bounds of King’s Bench prison, Jan. 27, 1732. 
Among his principal writings are the following: The 
Old Apology for the Truth of the Christian Religion 
against the Jews and Gentiles Revived (V105) :— Disser- 
tatio de Pontii Piluti ad Tiberium Epistola (1720) :— 
A Free Gif? to the Clergy, in Four Parts (1722-24) :— 
Moderator Between an Infidel und un Apostate (1725) : 
—Stx Discourses on the Miracles of Our Saviour (1727- 
29) :— Defence of the Six Discourses on the Miracles of 
Our Saviour (1729-90). 


Worcester, Counciis or (Concilium Vigorniense). 
Worcester is a city of England, capital of the county 
of the same name, situated on the left bank of the Sev- 
ern, twenty-five miles south-west of Birmingham. Un- 
der the name Cuer Guorangon, it was one of the princi- 
pal cities of the ancient Britons, Two ecclesiastical 
councils have been held there, as follows: 

I. Was held about 601, by St. Austin, in which he 
endeavored, ineffectually, to persuade the bishops of 
the British Church to observe the festival of Easter, 
to administer baptism according to the custom of the 
Latin Church, and to vield obedience to the Church of 
Rome. See Mansi, Concil. v, 1610; Wilkins, Concil. i, 24. 

II. Was held July 26, 1240, bv the bishop Walter of 
Chanteloup. Fifty-nine constitutions were published, 
which, among other things, enjoin to baptize condition- 
ally in doubtful cases, but always with trine immersion. 
Forbids to celebrate mass before having said prime, to 
plight troth except when fasting, and to observe any 
particular day or month for marriage. It is also or- 
dered that any person desiring to confess to any other 
than his own priest, shall first modestly ask permission 
of the latter. See Mansi. Concil, xi, 572; Wilkins, Con- 
ctl, i, 665. 

Word is in Hebrew ("37) often put for thing or 
matter; as Exod. ii, 14, “ Surely this thing [Heb. word] 
is known;” “To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
[ Heb. word] in the land” (ix, 5); “I will do a thing 
[ Heb. word] in Israel, at which both the ears of every 
one that heareth it shall tingle” (1 Sam. iii, 11); “ And 
the rest of the acts [Heb. words] of Solomon” (1 Kings 


WORD oF Gon, or, oF THE Lorn. Sometimes Script- 
ure ascribes to the word of God supernatural effects; or 
represents it as animated anid active. So,“ He sent his 
word, and healed them ” (Psa. evii, 20). Enlarging upon 
this idea, the apocryphal book of Wisdom ascribes to the 
word of Gud the death of the first-born of Egypt (xviii, 
15; xvi, 26; ix, 1; xvi, 12); the miraculous effects of 
the manna; the creation of the world; the healing of 
those who looked up to the brazen serpent. In a sim- 
ilar sense of omnitic power the centurion in the gospel 
says to our Saviour, “ Speak the word only, and my ser- 
vant shall be healed” (Matt. viii, 8). Referring to the 
preserving influence of divine truth, Christ says to the 
devil that tempted him, “ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, bnt by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God” (iv, 4). 

From these and other passages we see that the phrase 
“word of God” or “of the Lord” is taken (1) for that 
internal word heard by the prophets, when under in- 
spiration from God; (2) for that which they heard ex- 
ternally, when God spoke to them; as when he spoke 
to Moses, face to face, or as one friend speaks to another 
(Exod, xxxiii, 11); (8) for that word which the minis- 
ters of God, the priests, the apostles, the servants of 
God, declare in his name to the people; (4) for what is 
written in the sacred books of the Old and New Tests, ; 
(5) for the only Son of the Father, the uncreated wis- 
dom. For the first four of these, see BiBLe; the last 
only we propose to discuss here. 

I. The Logos (ù Adyog) is the name given to the di- 
vine or pre-existent nature of Christ, designating him 
as the great medium of communication between Gud 
and man (John i, 1, 14; 1 John i, 1; v, 7; Rev. xix, 
13; comp. Heb. iv, 12). This remarkable usage of the 
term word, as designating not a mere attribute, but a 
hypostasis in some respects diverse from God, yet at the 
same time God himself, does not appear to have been 
derived from the poetical personification of “ wisdom,” 
in Prov. viii, 12,22; nor from the apocryphal books of 
Wisdom, vii, 22-26; and of Ecclesiasticus, i, 1-10; xxiv, 
1-14. Even the Logos of Plato, and that of Philo, is 
no more than an abstraction or personification of divine 
power, intelligence, and wisdom. As John has united 
the idea of proper personality with his designation of 

ithe Logos, it is certain that he could not have derived 
his views from any of those writers. There is an im- 
measurable discrepancy between the views of John and 
those of Plato and the Jewish writers, If the Logos of 
John be the same as theirs, then proper personality 
and divinity are out of the question. But from the 
passages cited it is evident that the Logos of the New 
Test. is a proper and real person, not a mere personifi- 
| cation, i. e. a philosophical. speculative, or poetical ab- 
straction, amounting to nothing more than a poetico- 
rhetorical method of describing either divine attributes 
or divine uperations or energies. In the prologue to 
the goapel of John, the original state or condition of the 
Logos, and his essential nature, are first described; and 
then the developments of himself, which had been made 
either in the way of creation or redemption. He is 
eternal; was with God; was God. As such he was the 
Creator of all things without exception. In particular, 
he was the source of all life; and as the author of spir- 
itual life, he was the source also of all true spiritual 
light (1 Cor. viii, 6; Col. i, 15-19; Heb. i, 2,8). See 
FuLNESS., 

How God communed with the first human pair in 
the innocence of Eden we know not; but after the 
first transgression his communings were in a different 
mode, and adapted to man in his altered circumstances. 
The Logos was God rerealed—communicating with bis 
creatures, and disclosing to them the way of salvation. 
The various divine revelations to the patriarchs, and to 
othere under the law, whether as the angel Jehovah, or 
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ctherwise in visions, voices, and symbols, were revela- 
tions by the Logos. So, in the tabernacle, God of old 
dwelt, and the shekinuh, as significant of the abiding 
divine glory over the mercy-seat, was the symbol of his 
presence among his people. So also in the theophany 
described in Isa. iv, 1-18, we learn something of the 
glory of the Logos before he became incamate (John i, 
l4; xii, 41; xvii,5). Jehovah was indeed revealed in 
many respects, in the Old ‘Test.; but God as Father, and 
Christ as Son and Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit ae 
Sanctifier, were, to say the most, only fureshadowed in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is the Logos manifested in 
the flesh, Christ the Son of God, who hath revealed God, 
i. e. placed the character and designs of God in the light 
that the gospel affords. His light shone on the dark- 
ness of all the ages which preceded his coming; but 
this darkness was so gross that little impression was 
made upon it. In order to save the world from its ruin- 
ous state, the Logos became incarnate, i.e. took on him 
the human form and nature, and thus dwelt among men, 
and manifested his glory, which was truly that of the 
Only Begotten of the Father. Neither Moses nor any 
other prophet ever understood and disclosed the char- 
acter and designs of God in such a way as was adequate 


is in the bosom of the Father exhibited grace and re- 
vealed truth in such a way as fully to satisfy our wants 


to accomplish the plan of our redemption. But he who | 


and alleviate our woes. See Locos, | 


Il. The Memrd (XBOV).-The Chaldee paraphrasts, 
the most ancient Jewish uncanonical writers extant, gen- | 
erally use this name (signifying word) where Moses puts 
Jehoruh, and it is thought that under this term they 
allude to the Son of God. Now, their testimony is su 
much the more considerable, as, having lived before or 
at the time of Christ, they are irrefragable witnesses of | 
the sentiments of their nation on this article, since their 
Targum, or explication, has always been, and still is, 
in universal esteem among them. In the greater part 


of the passages where the sacred name occurs, these | 


paraphrasts substitute Memra Jehovah ("7 NIT), | 
the Word of God, and as they ascribe to Memra all the | 
attributes of deity, it is concluded that they believed 
the divinity of the Word. In effect, according to them, 
Memra created the world; appeared to Abraham in 
the plain of Mamre, and to Jacob at Bethel. It was to 
Memra Jacob appealed to witness the covenant between 
him and Laban: “Let the Word see between thee and 
me.” ‘The same Word appeared to Moses at Sinai, 
gave the law to Israel, spoke face to face with that 
lawgiver, marched at the head of that people, enabled ' 
them to conquer nations, and was a consuming fire | 
to all who violated the law of the Lord, All these | 
characters, where the paraphrasts use the word Mem- , 
ra, clearly denote Almighty God. This Word, therc- 
fore, was God, and the Hebrews were of this opinion 
at the time when the Targum was composed. 
SHEKINAH. 

The author of the book of Wisdom, as above obeerved, | 
expresses himself much in the same manner. He says: 
that God created all things by his Word (Wisd. ix, 1); | 
that it is not what the earth produces that feeds man, but 
the Word of the Almighty that supports him (xvi, 26). 
It was this Word that fed the Israelites in the desert, 
healed them after the biting of the serpents (ver. 12), 
and who, bv his power, destroved the first-born of the 
Egyptians (xviii, 15; see Exod. xii, 29, 30), and by 
which Aaron stopped the fury of the fire that was 
kindled in the camp, which threatened the destruction 
of all Israel (Wisd. xviii, 22; see Numb, xvi, 46). See 
Wi8sp0M PERSONIFIED. 

IL. The Buth-Kol ($p Pz, daughter of the voice).— 
Under this name the Talmud, the later Targums, and 
the rabbinical writers make frequent mention of a kind 
of oracular voice, constituting the fourth grade of rev- 
elation, which, although it was an instrument of divine 
communication throughout the early histury of the 
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Israelites, was the most prominent, because the sole, 
prophetic manifestation which existed during (and 
even anet) ahe period of the second temple. The 
Midrashim and the Gemara, cited in Reland's Antig. 
Sacr. pt. ii, ch. ix, severally affirm that the Bath-Kol 
is the voice which spoke to Abraham, Moses, David, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and others; and the Targums of Jona- 
than and of Jerusalem make the Bath-Kol appear in 
Gen. xxxviii, 26; Numb. xxi, 6, and in other places. 
The treatise Sanhedrin, cited in Vitringa’s Obser. Sacr. 
li, 338, uses the words, “From the death of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Spirit (OAM ms, 
which, according to the Jewish distinction, is only the 
second degree of the prophetical gift) was withdrawn 
from Israel; but they nevertheless enjoyed the use of 
the Bath-Kol.” 

The Jewish authorities are not agreed as to what the 
Bath-Kol was, nor as to the precise reason of its desig- 
nation. It is disputed whether the persons hearing 
the Bath- Kol heard the very voice from heaven, or 
only a daughter of it—an ecko of it; whether, as thun- 
der is often mentioned as a sign of the diviue presence, 
and as the word coice appears to be used for thunder in 
Exod, ix, 28; Jer. x, 18; Psa. xxix, 3, the Bath - Kol 
may not signify an articulate voice proceeding out of 
the thunder; or whether, according to the explanation 
of Maimonides, “the Bath-Kol is when a man bas such 
a strong imagination that he believes he hears a voice 
from without himself.” 

As to the meaning of the name itself, passages are 
cited in Buxtorf’s Lez. Talm. s. v. 3, and in Reland’s 
Antig. Sucr. loc. cit which show that the daughter of 
the voice sometimes means the echo of a sound, and 
sometimes merely a primary sound itself. It is certain 
that the Peshtfo has sometimes rendered the simple 
Greek gwyn by “daughter of the voice,” as in Acts xii, 
22; 1 Tim. vi, 20; Heb. ii, 16. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to remark that, according to a fundamental law 
of all Syro- Arabian grammar, these two words must 
either stand to each other in the relation of apposition 
or of the state construct. But as apposition can ouly 
take place between equivalent and convertible terms, 
which “daughter” and “voice” are not, accordingly 
the alternative rendering of daughter voice proposed by 
Prideaux (which Horne also has adopted, /nfrodact. 
iv, 149) violates that rule, because, in such an English 


. combination, the word “daughter” has the force of an 
_adjectice; and the Hebrew language, possessing but few 


adjectives, would have expressed the sense of dunghrer 
roice (if that had been the sense intended to be con- 
veyed by Bath-Kol) by making Bath tbe dist word, 
depending as a genitive on the former. For instance, 
what we render the Holy Spirit is literally “ the spirit of 


| holiness” in Hebrew. ‘Thus, “ daughter voice” is not an 


apposition in English, nor is it the translation of a state 
construct according to the Hebrew order, but of a state 
construct in which Prideaux has taken the liberty of 
transposing the dependent word, i. e. of making “ daugh- 
ter of the voice” become, in effect, “voice of a daugh- 
ter.” Jennings also, in his Jewish Antig. p. 229, when 
he renders Bath-Kol by “fliæ voz, sew fliu rocis,” wily 
commits, in the first case, the same error more palpa- 
bly, and is guilty of quite as great a violation of the 
first principle of Hebrew grammar as he would be, in 
the case of Latin, were he to translate Alia vocis by 
“voice of the daughter.” 

The occasions on which it is alleged that the Bath- 
Kol was heard after the death of Malachi are of very 
various degrees of sulemuity or significance. Suppœ- 
ing the instances mentioned in Joxephus (4 nf, xiii, 10), 
of the voice which announced to Hyrcanus that his 
sons had conquered Antiochus, and ( War, vi, 5) of the 
awful voice which was heard in the temple, just before 
the capture of Jerusalem, to exclaim, MtraBa‘vepev 
tyrevzev! not to belong to the Bath-Kul (as it is to 
be observed that the pseudo-Josephus ben-Gorion has, 
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in these cases, merely used the Hebrew word for voice), 
most of the other recorded instances fall far short of 
these in dignity, and some appear irreconcilable with 
even very credulous notions of the limits of divine in- 
terposition. Only a few of them, however, can be 
classed with quite as trivial a species of divination as 
the Sortes Virgiliuna, which is done in the unfair 
statement of Prideaux (Connez. ii, 854). The fact is, 
that moet Christian writers who have treated of the 
Bath-Kol have not been able to divest themselves of 
an undue desire to discredit its pretensions, in conse- 
quence of their fearing any comparison which might 
be instituted between it and the voices from heaven 
mentioned in the New Test. Indeed, Lightfoot (in his 
Hor, Hebr. ad Matt. iii, 17) considers all cases of Bath- 
Kol to be either Jewish fables or devices of the devil. 
Instances of voices from heaven, on occasions outward- 
ly very analogous to some among the Jews, are recorded 
in the history of the early Christian Church, as the 
voice which was instrumental in making Alexander 
bishop of Jerusalem, and that which exhorted Polycarp 
to be of good courage (Eusebius, //ist. Eccles. iv, 15; vi, 
11). See Barn-Kor 


Words of Institution are those words which 
were used by our Saviour when he instituted the sac- 
rament of his body and blood, the essential parts of 
which are commonly held to be “ This is my body ” and 
“ This is my blood of the New Testament,” words found 
in all the ancient liturgies. 


Wordsworth, Curistropner, D.D., an English 
prelate, nephew of the poet, was born in 1807. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1830; 
was elected a fellow, ordained, and in 1836 appointed 
public orator at Cambridge and head-master of Harrow 
School; in 1844 canon in Westminster, and bishop of 
Lincoln in 1869, a position which he held until his 
death, March 20, 1885. He was of the Low-church or 
evangelical type, and the author of numerous critical 
and historical works, the most important being his 
Holy Bible, with Annotations (Lond. 1856-76, 10 vols.). 
See COMMENTARY. 


Weorger, Franz, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Lubeck in 1647. He studied at dif- 
ferent universities, became preacher of St. Laurence, in 
his native place, in 1673, was suspended in 1692 on ac- 
count of his great zeal, and disobedience against the 
magistrate, and died, as a private scholar, in 1708. He 
was a voluminous writer. See Seelen, Athena Lube- 
censes ; Moller, Cimbria Litteruta ; Jocher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 567. (B. P.) 

Works (pya), “works, or deeds, of the law,” is 
equivalent to the works which the law requires, or the 
entire performance of those works which the moral 
law, whether written or unwritten, i. e. law in general, 
whether applicable to Gentile or Jew, demands (Rom. 
ii, 15; iii, 20; ix, 12, 32; x, 6; xi, 8; Gal. ii, 16; iii, 2, 
5,10; Eph. ii, 9). On the ground of works, i. e. of per- 
fect obedience and therefore of merit, none can be jus- 
titled, because “all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” If, then, any are justified at all, it must 
be of grace; but this grace, although freely bestowed 
and without any just claims on the part of the sinner, 
is still not unconditionally bestowed. Faith in him 
who died to save sinners is requisite to prepare one for 
the reception of pardon; and he who is justitied in this 
Way, as a consequence of his faith, is still justified in a 
manner altogether gratuitous, 

The reader will mark the difference between the 
phrase “works of the law,” in the above passages, and 
the expression “work of faith” or “good works” (1 
Thess. i, 3; 2 These. i, 11; 2 Cor. ix, 8; Ephes, ii, 10; 
Col. i, 10; 1 Tim. v, 10, 25; vi, 18; 2 Tim. iii, 17; ‘Titus 
i, 16; ii, 7, 14; iii, 1, 8,14). In the writings of Paul, 
works of the law always designates the idea of perfect 
obedience, i.e. doing all which the law requires. But 
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works of fuith or good works are the fruits of sanctifi- 
cation by the Spirit of God; the good works which 
Christians perform, and which are sincere, are therefore 
acceptable to God under a dispensation of grace, although 
they do not fulfil all the demands of the law. On the 
ground of the first, Pau) earnestly contends, at length, 
in his epistles to the Romaną, and Galatians, that no 
one can be justified. The latter he everywhere treats 
as indispensable to the Christian character. So also 
the apostle James, when disputing with those who 
make pretensions to Christian faith, and mere preten- 
sions, maintains that no man has any good claim to the 
faith of a Christian who does not at the same time ex- 
hibit good works; in other words, he avers that a mere 
speculative faith is not a real Christian faith (James ii, 
14-26). In a word, Paul has taught us that justifica- 
tion is not on the ground of merit, but of grace: James 
has taught us that a faith which will entitle one to 
hope for justification must be accompanied with evan- 
gelical obedience. Both are true and faithful teachers; 
the doctrines of both are equally the doctrines of the 
gospel. Good works, in the gospel sense of these words, 
are an essential condition of our acceptance with God; 
but on the ground of perfect obedience to the divine 
law, no one ever was or ever will be accepted. See 
JUSTIFICATION. 

In an evangelical sense, good works are thoee actions 
which spring from pure principles, and are conformable 
to truth, justice, and propriety; whether natural, civil, 
relative, moral, or religious, The phrase is often used 
of acts of charity. The qualities of a good work, in 
the Scriptural sense of the term, are, (1) That it be ac- 
cording to the will of God; (2) that it spring from love 
to God (1 Tim. i, 5); (3) that it be done in faith (Rom. 
xiv, 23); (4) that it be done to the glory of God (1 
Cor. x, 31; Phil. i,11). The causes of good works are, 
(1) God himself (Heb. xiii, 21); (2) union with Christ 
(Ephes. ii, 10); (3) through faith (Heb. xi, 4, 6); (4) 
by the word and spirit (Isa. iii, 8; Luke viii, 15; 2 Tim. 
iii, 16). As to the nature and properties of good works 
in this world, (1) They are imperfect (Eccles, vii, 20; 
Rev. iii, 2; (2) not meritorious (Luke xvii, 10; Titus 
iii, 5); (3) vet found only in the regenerate (Matt. vii, 
17). The necessary uses of good works, (1) They show 
our gratitude (Psa. cxvi, 12, 13); (2) are an ornament 
to our profession (Titus ii, 10); (8) evidence our regen- 
eration (Job xv, 5); (4) are protitable to others (Titus 
iii, 8). See Gill, Body of Div, vol. iii, bk. iv. 

World is the English term by which our transla- 
tors have rendered four Hebrew words (in addition to 
the general term PS, ériés, “ earth”): 1. >m, chédel, 
which is erroneously supposed by some to have arisen 
by transposition of letters from +r, comes from a root 
which signities “to rest,” to “discontinue,” and hence 
“to cease from life,” “to be at rest;” and as a noun, 
“ the place of rest,” “the grave.” The word occurs in 
the complaint uttered by Hezekiah, when in prospect 
of dissolution, and when he contemplates his state 
among the inhabitants, not of the upper, but the lower 
world (Isa. xxxviii, 11); thus combining with many 
other passages to show that the Hebrews, probably 
borrowing the idea from the Egyptian tombs, had a 
vague conception of some shadowy state where the 
manes of their departed friends Jay at rest in their 
ashes, retaining only an indefinable personality in a 
land of darkness and “the shadow of death” (Job x, 
21,22). 2. “SM, chdled (Psa. xlii, 14), means “to con- 
ceal,” and derivatively “any hidden thing,” hence 
“age,” “antiquity,” “remote and hidden ages;” also 
“the world,” as the hidden or unknown thing (Psa. 
xlix,1). 3. abt, ‘oldm (in the New Test. aiwy), the 
root-signification of which is “to hide,” denotes a very 
remote, indefinite, and therefore unknown period in 
time past or time to come, which metaphysicians call 
eternity à parte ante, and eternity à parte post (Eccles. 
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in this and in the previous instance it may be ques- 
tioned whether the natural creation is really meant, 
and not rather “the world ” in our metaphorical use of 
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when, for the sake of any profit or pleasure, we wilfully, 
knowingly, and deliberately transgress the commands 
of God; (2) when we take more pains about the pres- 
ent life than the next; (8) when we cannot be con- 


the term, as denoting the intelligent world, the rational | tented, patient, or resigned, under low and inconvenient 
inhabitants of the earth, and still more specifically that | circumstances; (4) when we cannot part with anything 


portion of them with which we are immediately con- 
cerned. 4. ban, tebél (the usual word so rendered the 
Greek xoopoc), comes from a root that signifies “to 
flow,” and as water is the unfailing cause of fertility in 
the East, it denotes “to be productive,” “to bear fruit ;” 
and as a noun, “the fruit-bearer,” that is, the earth. 
This word is frequently rendered “ world” in the com- 
mon version, but if more was intended than the earth 
ou which we dwell, it may be doubted if the passages 
in which it occurs will justify the translators. 

In truth, the Hebrews bad no word which comprised 
the entire visible universe. When they wanted to 


we possess to those who want, deserve, and have a right 
to it; (5) when we envy those who are more fortunate 
and more favored by the world than we are; (6) when 
we honor and esteem and favor persons purely accord- 
ing to their birth, fortunes, and success, measuring our 
judgment and approbation by their outward appearance 
and situation in life; (7) when worldly prosperity makes 
us proud and vain and arrogant; (8) when we omit 
no opportunity of enjoying the good things of this life; 
when our great and chief business is to divert ourselves 
till we contract an indifference for rational and manly 
occupations, deceiving ourselves, and fancving that we 
are not in a bad condition because others are worse 


speak comprehensively of God's creation, they joined f * 
two words together and used the phrase “heaven and | than we (Jortin, Sermons, vol. tii, ser.9). See Hopkins, 
earth” (Gen. i, 1). We have already seen that they | On the Vanity of the World; Stennet, Sermon on Con- 
had an idea of an under world; the meaning of their Jormity fo the World; More, On Kducutson, vol. ii, 


ordinary term for earth, Yx, which signifies the ch. 9; mallet; Sermons, Tok ra — 

“lower,” shows that they also regarded the earth as — Peeta ai in the A. V., of several 
beneath the sun; while the term for heaven E DE, des 1. Sás (OV, from its leaping: Sept. enc; Valg. tinea) 
noting “what is elevated,” indicates that their view ote in Taa li & mechan n — — 
was that the heavens, or the heights, were above. . — =? 

Above, below, and under—these three relations of space | fee resi i ae ulin ET ———— 
comprehend their conception of the world. See Eantn, “EM [IKE wool. e word p y denotes 
HEAVEN. | particular species of moth, whose larva is injurious to 


The following Greek words are also translated , WOOL while perhaps the former name is the more gen- 
“world:” 1, edopoc, kosmos, the world, unirerse (Matt. | eral so for any of the destructive fenea, or “ clothes- 
xiii, 85; xxiv, 21; Luke xi, 60; John xvii, 5, 24; Motha” See Moru. 

Acta xvii, 24; Rom. i, 20); the inhabitants thereof 2. Rimmdh (MZM, of uncertain etymology; Sept. 
(1 Cor. iv, 9); also the earth, as the abode of man’ ocwAnt, cinic, caxpia; Vulg. cermis, putredo, tinea ) 
(Matt. xiii, 88; Mark xvi, 15; John i, 9; iii, 19; vi, 14; occurs Exod. xvi, 24; Jobvi,5; xvii, 14; xxi, 26; xxiv, 
xvi, 21,28; xxi, 25; Heb. x,5; Matt. iv, 8; Rom. i, 8); 20; xxv,6; Isa. xiv, 11, and seems to denote worms in 
the inhabitants of the earth (Matt, v, 14; John i, 29; | putrid substances, or putridity itself. The Hebrew word 
111,16; xvii, 14,25; Rom, iii, 6,19; Heb. xi, 7; 2 Pet. points evidently to variuus kinds of maggots, and the 
ii, 5; 1 John ii, 2); the multitude, an we say “every- | larvee of insects which feed on putrefying anima) mat- 
bady” (John vii, 4; xii, 19; xiv, 22; xviii, 20; 2 Cor. ter, rather than to earth-worms, Job, under his heavy 
1,12; 2 Pet. ii, 5); also the heathen world (Rom. xi, 12, affliction, exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed with rimmdh ” 
15). It likewise designates the sfafe of the world, as (Jub vii, 5; see also xvii, 14). There is no reason to 
opposed to the kingdom of Christ (Matt. xvi, 26; Mark doubt that the expression is to be understood literally ; 
viii, 36; John xviii, 36; 1 Cor. iii, 22; v, 10; Ephes, ii, a person in Job’s condition would very probably suffer 
2; Gal. vi, 14; James iv, 4) and men of the world, | from enfozoa of some kind. In Job xxi, 26; xxiv, 20, 
worldlings (Jobn xii, 81; 1 Cor. i, 23 iii, 19; 2 Cor. vii, there is an allusion to worms (insect larvse) feeding on 
10; Phil. ii, 15); also the Jewish dispensation, founded the dead bodies of the buried (comp. Ecclus. x, 11: xix, 
on Sinai and ended on Calvary (Ephes, i,4; 1 Pet.i,20; 3; 1 Macc. ii, 62), Our translators, in the well-known 


Heb. ix, 26). 2. Oicoupéivn, Oikouméne, the inhabited 
earth, the world as known to the ancients (Matt. iv, 8; 
xxiv, 14; Luke iv,5; Rom. x, 18; Heb.i,6; Rev. xvi, 
14) ; the inhabitants of the earth (Acts xvii, 81: xix, 
27; Rev. iii, 10; xii, 9); the Roman empire (Acts xvii, 
6; xxiv,5); Palestine and the adjacent conntries (Luke 
ii, 1; Acts xi, 28). 8. Afwy, A iðn, the world, or age, 
the present fime, or the future, as implying duration 
(Matt. xii, 82; Mark x, 50; iii, 28,29; Luke xviii, 30); 
the present world or age, with its cares, temptations, 
evils, etc. (Matt. xiii, 22; Luke xvi, 8; xx, 84; Rom. 
xii, 2; 1 Cor. i, 20; ii, 6,8; 2 Cor, iv, 4; 2 Tim. iv, 10; 
Tit. i, 12; Gal. i, 4); and men of the world, wicked gen- 
eration (Ephes. ii, 2; Luke xvi, 8; xx, 34); also the 
world itself, as an object of creation and existence (Matt. 
xiii, 40; xxiv, 3; Heb. i, 2; xi, 8). This term also 
denotes the age or world before the Messiah, i. e. the 
Jewish dispensation (1 Cor. x, 11; Heb. ix, 26); also, | 
after the Messiah, i.e. the Gospel dispensation (Heb. ii, | 
5; vi, 5). See Cosmocoyy. 

In popular Christian phraseology, the world is taken 
also for a secular life, the present state of existence, 
and the pleasures and interests which steal away the 
soul from God. The love of the world does not con- 
sist in the use and enjoyment of the comforts God 
gives us, but in an inordinate attachment to the things 
of time and sense. We love the world too much (t) 


passage (Job xix, 26 )—“ And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body ”"—have over-interpreted the 


_words of the original, “My skin shall have been con- 


sumed,” for there is no mention of worms whatever in 
the original. These passages, and especially the last, 
have contributed to the popular impression that the 
human body, when buried in the grave, is consumed by 
worma, The Oriental method of burial in wrappers, 
and of depositing the corpse in caves, etc., would no 
doubt often afford the spectacle of the human body de- 
voured by the larvæ of different insects; but the al- 
lusions in Scripture to such sights do not apply to burial 
elsewhere, except where the body is buried in a wooden 
coffin only, in vaults which have communications with 
the external air, when swarms of a species of fiy, of a 
cimex aspect, insinuate themselves between the lid and 
lower part of the coffin, and their larvae batten in the 
corpee within, while the adult insect sports in the lurid 
atmosphere of the vault. 

8. The distinctive term is fold (SWM, Exod. xvi, 
20; Isa. i, 18; Lam. iv, 5), or (fem.) toledh, or tolduth 
(MSDN, or MDM, Deut. xxviii, 89; Job xxv, 6; Psa. 
xxii, 6; Isa. xiv, 11; xli, 14; Ixvi, 24; Jonah iv, 7; 
besides the use of the latter in connection with "3%, to- 
gether rendered “scarlet” [q. v.]), yet it often stands 
in parallelism with the preceding term. The manna 
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that the disobedient Israelites kept till the morning of 
a week-day “ bred worms” (ssn), and stank (Exod. 
xvi, 20); while of that kept over the Sabbath and gath- 
ered the night before, it is said that “it did not stink, 
neither was there any worm (3) therein.” The pa- 
triarch uses both terms in Job xxv, 6, where he com- 
pares the estate of man to a rimmdh, and the son of 
man to a foledh. Homer also compares a man of infe- 
rior consequence to a worm, wore cxwrn— iwi yain 
xeiro raei¢ (Iliad, xiii, 654). 3512 is applied to that 
which preys on human flesh (Job xiv, 11; Ixvi, 24); 
on vegetables, as on the gourd of Jonah (Jonah iv, 7), 
and on vines (Deut. xxviii, 89). The ancient Hebrews 
applied such words as indeterminately as the common 
people now do the words “worm,” “ fiy,” etc. Similar 
indeterminateness attends the Sept. and Vulg. render- 
ings. Aristotle also applies the word oxwAné to the 
larva of any insect—ricre òè ravra oxwAnca, “all in- 
sects produce a worm” (Hist. Anim, v, 19). 

‘The insect which the manna is said to have “ bred, 
when kept till the moming ” (Exod. xvi, 20, 24), what- 
ever it was, must be considered as miraculously pro- 
duced as a punishment fur disobedience, since the sub- 
stance now understood to be the same keeps good for 
weeks and months, nor did the specimen laid up in the 
ark breed worms. See MANNA. 

An insect is alluded to as injuring vines and grapes 
(Deut. xxviii, 39; YIr, axwAyE, vermis). The Greeks 
had a distinct name for this insect, and probably as 
early as the Sept. translation of Exodus was made, 
i and ig (Theophrastus, De Causis, iii, 27). It was 
called by the Latins involrolus, convolvulus, and rolroz 
(Plautus, Cistell. act iv, sc. 2; Pliny, list. Nat. xvii, 28). 
Rosenmitller thinks it was the Scurubeus hirtellus, or 
the Scurabeus muticus hirtus testaceo-nigricans of Lin- 
næus (Syst. Nat.1,iv, 1577) Forskal calls it the Pyralis 
vitana, or Pyralis fusciana. Various kinds of insects 
attack the vine, among which one of the most destruc- 
tive is the Tortriæ ritisana, the little caterpillar of which 
eats off the inner parts of the blossoms, the clusters of 
which it binds together by spinning a web around them. 
A species of beetle, Lethrus cephalotes, is injurious to the 
vines of Hungary; other species of beetles do similar 
mischief (rynchites, bacchus, eumolpus). Vine-leaves 
in France are frequently destroyed by the larva of a 
moth, Tortrix vilana. In Germany another species does 
great injury to the young branches, preventing their 
expansion by the webs in which it involves them; and 
a third species, Tortriz fasciana, makes the grapes them- 
selves its food (Kirby and Spence, Introd. to Entomology 
[ Lond. 1828], i, 205). It may serve as an illustration 
of the looseness of popular diction respecting insects to 
remark that what the farmers call “the fly” in the 
turnip is in reality a small species of jumping beetle, 
for which turnip-flea would be a more appropriate name. 

The “ gourd ” of Jonah is said to have been destroyed 
by “a worm” (Jonah iv, 7; PSdiM, cewdAnk, rermis). 
The identity of the gourd with the Ricinus communts 
has been thought to be well established (see Gourd), and 
Rumphius (ferbar. A mboinens. iv, 95) testifies to the 
ravages of a species of black caterpillar upon it. These 
are produced, he says, in great quantities in the sum- 
mer-time, during a gentle rain, and eat up the leaves of 
the Palma Christi, and gnaw its branches to the pith 
in a single night (Michaelis, Suppl. ad Lex. Hebraic. p. 
2187). Allusions to the worm in wood occur in the Sept. 
of Prov. xii, 4, and xxv, 20: iv úg orwàně; Vulg. 
vermis ligno, which words have nothing corresponding 
to them in the present Hebrew text (see Vulg. of 2 Kings 
xxiii, 8). 

It is possible that the word S555 was also given as 
a proper name; thus “Tola ” occurs among the descend- 
ants of Issachar (Gen. xlvi, 18), and was also the name 
of a person of the same tribe (Judg. x, 1). Bochart 
conjecturcs that the name was given to these children 
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by their parents because the tribe of Issachar was one 
of the meanest, and they were themselves in needy cir- 
cumstances, or that these were very sickly children when 
born. He remarks, however, that the first Tola became 
a great man, the head of the Tolaites (Numb. xxvi, 23), 
who, in the days of David, amounted to 22,600 (1 Chron. 
vii, 2), and that the latter judged Israel twenty years 
(Judg. x, 1, 2). 
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4. In Mic. vii, 17 the words “ like worms of the earth” 


represent the Heb. PYN sora, lit. “creepers in the 
dust,” “serpents:” Vulg. Reptilia terra (comp. Deut. 
xxxii, 24). 


5. The usual Greek word for worm is oxwAnz%. In 
1 Macc. ii, 62, “Fear not the worda of a sinful man, for 


his glory shall be dung and worms,” instead of korpia, 
“dung,” should be read arpia, “ rottenness,” as in the 


Sept. of Job vii, 5; xxv, 6. So also in Ecclus, xix, 8, 
“Moths and worms shall have him that cleaveth to 
harlots,” instead of oijrec, “ moths,” read omn, “ rot- 
tenness,” 

“Worm” oocurs in the New Test. in a figurative 
sense only ( Mark ix, 44, 46, 48), “Their worm dieth 
not, anıl the fire is not quenched ;” words borrowed from 
Isa. Ixvi, 24, which originally relate to a temporal state 
of things, but which had also become, in our Lord's 
time, the popular representation of future punishment 
(Jud. xvi, 17, Ecclus. vii, 17) See Torner. Origen 
here understands “worm ” in a metaphorical sense, as 
denoting the accusation of conscience; but Austin, 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylact, etc., 
contend that the word should be understood literally. 

The death of Herod Agrippa I was caused by worms 
(onwAnxdpwroc, Acts xii, 23); according to Josephus 
(Ant. xix, 8, 2), his death took place five days after his 
departure from the theatre. It is curious that the Jew- 
ish historian makes no mention of worms in the case of 
Agrippa, though he expressly notes it in that of Herod 
the Great ( Ant. xvii, 6,5; War, i, 83,5). A similar 
death was that of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. ix, 9; 
see also Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. viii, 16; Lucian, Pseudo- 
mant, i, 904; comp. Wetstein on Acts xii, 28). Wheth- 
er the worms were the cause or the result of the disease 
is an immaterial question. The “angel of the Lord 
struck Herod” with some disease, the issue of which 
was fatal, and the loathsome spectacle of which could 
not fail to have bad a marked humiliating effect on his 
proud heart. It has been attempted to explain all these 
instances as cases of phthiriasis, or the lousy disease, 
but the conjecture is inconsistent with the words em- 
ployed in the several narratives; and since they are in- 
stances of persons being devoured by worms while alive, 
contrary to the order of nature, we are compelled to 
ascribe the phenomenon to divine agency. Atall events, 
the larvæ in Herod's case were internal. On the other 
hand, the cruel Pheretima, the wife of Battus, whose 
horrible vengeance is detailed by Herodotus (Hist. iv, 
202-204), is described by him as dying under a disease 
which, from the terms he uses, must have been peculiar- 
ly terrible. “She died miserably; for even while alive 
she swarmed with maggots. So odious to the gods are 
the excesses of human vengeance.” The word evAat, 
which the father of history employs in this passage, is 
generally considered as synonymous with oxcwAné, in- 
asmuch as it signifies the maggots or larve produced 
by the carrion-eating flies; but the two terms are not 
equivalent, since the Greek oxcwAn& has a wider mean- 
ing. including all insect larvæ without an exception 
(Arist. Hist, Anim. ii, 1). For the account of insects in- 
festing the human frame, from disease, see Kirby and 
Spence, Jntrod, to Entomology, i, 84; Bartholin, Morb. 
Bibl. c. 28; Mead, Bibi. Diseases, c. 15. 

There are several species of earth-worms (lambricus) 
in Palestine similar to our own, but by far the most 
abundant of the so-called worms there are the myria- 
poda, or mellipedes, especially the scolopendra, which 
appear to perform the functions of the earth-worm in 
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WORMS, COLLOQUIES OF 


nature, though belonging to a very different order of | be pnt to a light penance should he ever recover his 


animal life, and which supply food to many of the birds | °°? 


of the country (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 801). 
On the general subject, sce Bochart, Hteroz. (ed. Rosen- 
müller, Leipsic, 1793-96), iii, 519 sq. 

Worm, CHRISTIAN, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, who died in 1737, professor of theology and 
bishop of Seeland, is the author of, De Corruptis Anti- 
guitutum Hebraicarum apud Tacitum et Murtialem Ves- 


nees. 
81. Orders that the holy encharist be giren to lepers. 
See Mansi, Concil. viii, 941. 

IIT. Was held Sept. 8, 1122. It was settled that all 
elections of bishops were to be freely conducted accord- 
ing to the laws of the Charch, but under the supervision 
of the emperor; and that the right of spiritual investi- 
ture by ring and staff belonged to the pope, while that 
of secular infiefment with the sceptre was conceded to 


tigiis (Hafuis, 1693, 1694) :— De Corruptione Antiguita- | the emperor. This agreement was confirmed by the 


tum Hebr. upud Tacitum (reprinted in Ugolino’s The- 
saurus Antiguilatum Hebr. Sacr. tom, ii) :— Historia 
Subelliana seu de Origine et Incrementis Hareseos Su- 
belliana: Usque ad Initium Seculi 5 Deducte ex Antiqui- 
tate Ecclesiast. Observatt. (Frankfort, 1696). See Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 586; Winer, Handbuch der Theol. Lit. i, 187, 
642. (B. P.) 

Worms, Cocncits or (Concilium Vormatiense). 
Worms isa city of Germany, in Hesse, province of Rhein- 
Hessen, on the Rhine, twenty-six miles south-east of 
Mentz. It was formerly an imperial city, and is very 
ancient, having existed Lefore the arrival of the Romans. 
Three ecclesiastical cuuncils heve been held there, as 
fullows: 

I. Was held in 829. Several regulations were pub- 
lished, one of which condemns the ordeal by cold water; 


a treatise written by Agobard against these practices is ' 


still extant. See Mansi, Concil. vii, 1669. 

II. Was held May 16, 868, in the presence of Louis 
of Germany, to which all the bishops of his kingdom 
were cited, Having drawn up a confesion of faith, in 
which the procession of the Huly Spirit from the Father 
and the Son was clearly stated, the council proceeded 
to publish forty-four canons. 


1. Forbids to admiuiater holy baptiem except at Easter 
and Whiteuntide, unleas in a cuse of necessity. 
2. Orders that the chriem be consecrated by the bishop 


only. 

8. Forbide bishops to exact any fee or present for the 
coneecration of a church; also forbids them to consecrate 
any church except there be a writing under the hand of 
the fonnder, confirming the foundation, and signifytuy ` 
what endowment he has given. 

4. Forbids to offer upon the altar for the enchariet any- | 
thing save brend, and wine mixed with water. States 
that wine and water should be need, quia videmne in 


agua pulum intelligi, in vino vero oetendi aangninem 
Christi” and thus, by the nnion of the water with the 
wine, the union of Christ with his Church. 


5. Approves the regulations of St. Gregory, 
subject of aingle and trine immersion. 

6. Givea to the bishop, and not to the founnders, the dis- 
pueal of the revenues of new churches 

T. Orders that all offerings and revenues belonging toa , 
church be divided into four portions—one for the bishop, | 
the eecond for the clerke serving the church (accordin 
to their zeal and diligence), the third for the poor, an 
the fourth to the fubric. 

9. Orders the celibacy of the clergy. 

18, 14 Forbid excommunication, without weighty and 
enfficient cauere, and declure that the bishop ao excom- 
municating without sufficient canee ehall be deprived of 
the communion of the neighboring —* 

15. Enacts that when n Poey ehall have been com- 

ef being nnknown, the | 


mitted in any monastery, the th 
abbot or some other priest shall celebrate maze, at which | 
attend, in order by this to prove 


upon the 


all the inmates ahall 
severally their innocence. 

16. Excommunicates bishops who refnse to attend syn- 
ode, or who retire before the conclorion of businera 

17. Ordera bishops seeping eporting dogs, or birda, to 
be suspended fur three mouths; a priest, two; and a dea- 
con, one. 

19. Excommunicates and enepends priests who refuse 
to obey their bishop. 

22. Forbide those who, having been in their Infancy 
offered by their parents to enome monaetery, for the eer- 
vice of God, and who have accordingly been brought np 
to the regular life, when they come to the age of puberty, 
to renounce that life and retarn into the world. 

26. Declares that a man who has murdered a priest 
ehall neither eat meat nor drink wine, but fast on every 
day, except festivals, till the evening; that he shall never 
carry arms, never go except on fyot, nor enter a church 
for the epace of five vears; after which he may enter the 
charch, bat ehall still not be received to commnnion. At 
the expiration of ten vears he may be received, but shall 
fast three times a week to bis life's end. 

2S. Orders that a madman who bas killed any one thal! ! 








first general council of Lateran in 1128. 


WORMS, Dirt or, was held in 1521; for an account 
of which see LUTHER. 

WORMS, Evict or, was the edict passe: at the diet 
of Worms, which declared Luther a beretic and schis- 
matic. See LUTHER 

WORMS. (Reticiovs) CotLoquias or. This title 
applies to two conferences held at Worma, in Germany, 
in the 16th century, for the purpose of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between the Romish and Protestant parties in 
the German states, 

I. The firat Colloquy of Worms formed a link in the 
long series of negotiations by which it was hoped to 
render an appeal to the sword unnecessary. It is cer- 
tain that the desire for peace was very sincere, whether 
the situation be regarded in its religious or its political 
features. The Augsburg Confession, though the uhi- 
matum of the Protestant party at the time, was yet in- 


' tended to serve as a new basis upon which the entire 


Church, rather than a separate party, might stand. The 
Rumanists conceded the need of refurms in the Church, 
and a spirit of improvement seemed disposed to assert 
itself even in the immediate vicinage of the pope. The 
emperor, also, though emphatically rejecting the de- 
mands of the evangelical party, evinced an intention fo 
make some concessions in important mattera. It was 
natural, therefore, that the Protestants should indulge 
the hope of ultimate reconciliation, however strongly a 
few of the more sagacious minds among them might 
insist that no solid peace could be thus secured. In its 
political bearings, the Augsburg Confession led to the 
formation of the Smalkald League (q. v.), an alliance 
intended to be wholly defensive in its nature, but nev- 
ertheless constituting a powerful influence in favor of 
peace, by reason of the general complication in which 
the affairs of the empire were involved. The result of 
these conditions was an alternation of warlike prepara- 
tion with efforts to preserve (he peace, continued through 
more than a decade of years, 

The Reformation had been able, in about twenty 
years, to extend its rule over regions previously regard- 
ed as the strongholds of Romaniam, and seemed likely 
to obtain control of the whole of Nurth Germany. A 
majority of the clectoral college, too, was on its side. 
These facts, coupled with the pressure brought to bear 
by the offensive operations of the Turks on the one hand, 
and the hostile attitude of France on the other, com- 
pelled the emperor to give respectful attention to Prt- 
estant grievances and demands, and to arrange for a 
conference which should attempt a reconciliation upon 
disputed matters of doctrine, such as had been suggested 
in 1539. The assembly was appointed to meet at Spires, 
April 2, 1540, but was compelled by an epidemic to con- 
vene at Hagenau énstead, in June of that year. A pre- 
liminary meeting of Romanists, called by king Ferdi- 
nand, had been held in May, however, in which Morone, 
the papal legate, aided by the emperor and king, who 
imagined the holding of a national council tu be con- 
trary to the interests of the empire, was able to start a 
train of influences which led to the breaking-up of the 
Hagenau Conference before it had fairly begun. The 
emperor's necessiiies, however, compelled its revivifica- 
tion, and a decree recalled ita members to Worms to 
open the renewed conference, Oct. 28. The actual date 
of its opening was, however, Nov. 25, the imperial chan- 
cellor, Granvella, presiding. As at Hagenau, the princes 
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were represented bytheir political and theological agents, | Javed, and the Flacianists used the opportunity thus 
Rome was represented by Campeggio, brother to the car- | afforded to attempt the proselytizing of the representa- 
dinal, and bishop of Feltre, whose diplomatic ability was | tives of other governments as they arrived; but in this 
equal to the task of preventing the success of this re- | respect their success was very imperfect. An attack 
newed attempt to secure a national council. He pro- | directed against Melanchthon in the assembly of Sept. 4 
posed that the discussions should be in writing, and | by the theologians of Weimar was equally without 
that each partv should have but one vote, instead of | satisfactory result, and even led to threats of excluding 
being permitted to secure victory by a majority of indi- | the troublesome party from the colloquy, the occasion 
vidual voices, both of which measures were rejected. | being marked with great violence and passion. A writ- 
Granvella’s proposition, however, that a single theolo- | ten condemnation of the corrupters of the Augsburg 
gian from either party should represent his side, but | Confession was finally placed in the hands of the Prut- 
that any member of the conference should be at liberty | estant assessors, with the reservation of liberty to publish 
to add whatever he might deem proper, was rejected | the paper if it should become necessary. Melanchthon, 
by the nuncio, and afterwards admitted only with the | against whom all those efforts were principally directed, 
proviao that such additions might be made by a majority | endeavored to harmonize the conflicting elements, and 
of either party only, a minority being allowed to submit | even drew up a formula of consensus, which amounted 
their objections in writing to the president and the im- | to a retraction of the points offensive to Flacianists, but 
perial orator. Discussions respecting such matters of | was thwarted in his purpose to restore peace by the 
form occupied the whole of December. The business | obstinacy of others, particularly the Wiirtembergers. 
of the conference began Jan. 2, 1541. Melanchthon and In the absence of the princes king Ferdinand had ap- 
Calvin were prominent on the Protestant side, and the ' pointed the bishop of Spires to preside at Worms, and 
former was opposed to his familiar antagonist, Eck, the | when that prelate became sick he substituted for him 
disputation beginning with the charge, advanced by ; the bishop of Naumburg, Julius von Pflug, the only 
Eck, that the alterations made in the Augsburg Con- | person, perhaps, besides Melanchthon, who cherished a 
fession marked a departure from the original ground of ' real desire for reconciliation. Pflug was supported by 
that instrument, and the response by Melanchthon that } Seldius, the roval vice-chancellor, and each party had 
the changes made had respect merely to matters of form. , its assessors, adjuncts, auditors, and notaries, The prin- 
The question of original sin was again taken in hand, | cipal collocutors were Melanchthon, Brentius. Morlin, 
but with no result, as might have been expected from | Schnepf, etc., on the Protestant, and the theologian 
a disputation to which a man like Eck, whose vauity , Canisius and the perverts Staphylus and Wicelius (q. v.) 
would permit no retraction even if he were defeated, lon the Romish, side. A preliminary meeting, for agree- 
was a party. The conference was thus fruitlessly occu- | ment on the methods to be observed in the disputation, 
pied from Jan. 14 to 17, and on the following day an was held in September, which, however, served only to 
imperial rescript brought the Conference of Worms to a | begin the series of difficulties encountered in the progress 
close, and transferred its business to Ratisbon, where a of the conference,and to foretell its failure. Melanchthon 
diet of the empire had begun to assemble. The result made a preliminary statement, unequivocally based on 
of that congress demonstrated completely the impossi- j the Augsburg Confession, in behalf of the Protestant 
bility of a peaceful settlement of existing differences, ' party: and Sidonius, speaking for the other party, in- 
and left the prospect dark with clouds of strife, which | terposed objectiona, whose effect the president was able 
ultimately burst in the Smalkald war. to neutralize only by refusing to receive either state- 
Documents relating to the first Colloquy of Worms | ment in documentary form. On Sept. 14 the expecta- 
are quite fully given in Corp. Reform. iii, 1182-iv, 90. | tion of ultimate failure to realize the ends hoped for 
See, in addition, Raynald, ad ann. 1540, 47-59; Secken- from the conference, which the delegates evidently en- 
dorf, Hist, Luth. iii, 21, § 79, 80; Salig, Hist. d. Augs- | tertained, found expression in the decision to conduct 
burg Conf. 1, bk. iii, 2, § 3,4; Ranke, Deutsch. Gesch.im the disputation in writing—a decision which protracted 
Zeitalter d. Reformation, iv, 151 sq.; Herzog, Reul- En- , the debate interminably. On the following day a ques- 
klop. s. v. | tion of fundamental importance was discussed, upon 
II. The Colloquy of 1557 was the last in the series which the parties came to a disagreement so unquali- 
of fruitless endeavors to bring together the now com- fied that no future reconciliation was possible—the ques- 
pletely divided religious parties of the German empire. tion respecting standards of authority by which to test 
Its principal importance, however, consists in its bearing questions of doctrine, etc. The Romanists proposed and 
upon the internal conditions of the Protestant Church | insisted on the Consensus Putrum as such a standard, 
itself. The religious peace of Augsburg had secured but the Protestants interposed a formal protest against 
the external interests of that Church for a time; but the , the proposition, 'The attempt to ignore the fundamental 
rise of Flacianism originated most bitter controversy ' character of this difference, made by introducing and 
within its own pale, whose subject was the Augustana, | proceeding to discuss the doctrine of original sin, met 
the confession upon which the Evangelical Church based | with failure; and as it was now evident that no agree- 
its right to recognition itself. There was consequently ' ment could be reached where the opposing principles 
no desire among theologians for a religious congress, ; were so surely destructive of each other, the Romish 
particularly such a congress as was called for by the re- | party adopted the tactics of exciting quarrels among 
cess of the Diet of Ratisbon in 1557, which directed that | their opponents, which should necessitate the adjourn- 
a colloquy between the adherents of the Roman Catholic | ment of the conference. Canisius called attention to 
faith and of the Augsburg Confession should be held. ' the many alterations made in the Augustana, and Si- 
Statesmen, for their part, had learned by repeated ex- | donins demanded that the evangelicals should declare 
periences to regard such measures as wholly unsuited | whether Zwinglians and Calvinists on the sacraments, 
to accomplish the end in view and give the desired rest Osiandrians ou justification, Flacianists with respect to 
to Church and country. The wish of king Ferdinand, | the De Serro Arbitrio and good works, and the Picards 
however, decided the case, and the colloquy was fixed | on many points, were judged to be bevond the pale of 
for August, 1557. A previous diet of Protestant princes ' the Augsburg Conference. The Weimar theologians 
was convoked at Frankfort, for the purpose of attempt- | now submitted their hitherto unpublished protestation 
ing a reconciliation of parties in the evangelical camp, ' to the president and the Romish councillors, despite the 
but without result; and the representatives of Ernes- | opposition of the Protestant assessors and the threat 
tinian Saxony went to Worms instructed to labor that that they should be excluded from the congress. Duke 
a solid front might be presented to the Roman Catholic | John Frederic the Intermediate attempted, by personal 
foe, but to make the utterance of the Flacian shibboleth ' intervention, to influence Melanchthon to favor the 
the condition of any unity that might be reached. The | Weimar party, but that theologian could lay the blame 
arrival of the delegation from electoral Saxony was de- ` for the failure of the colloquy at no other door than that 
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of the Weimar delegation, and was, besides, too closely | affirms that “before God wreaks his vengeance on 4 
united with the Wurtembergers to become the ally of | people he punishes their prince, because it is written, 
Weimar. The Flacianists thereupon wrote to Pflug to ; ‘The Lord shall punish the host of the high ones on high, 
explain their action, and to protest against their exclu- | and then follows ‘and the kings of the earth upon the 
sion from the congress; and the Romish assessors, etc., | earth ;’ and, moreover, it is written, ‘ How art thou fall- 
voted against the continuation of the colloquy, on the | en, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” (Comment. on Jsa. 
ground that it was no longer possible to determine the | xiii, 13). Hence, as the literal fulfilment of Isa. xxiv, 
party with which the disputation ought, by the terms | 21, the Jews vet anticipate “the extirpation of all the 
of the Ratisbon recess, to be held. Both protestations | Gentiles, with their princes on high and their (pre- 
were officially acknowledged by Pflug, Oct.6. Duke | tended) gods” ( Nizzehon, p. 255, in Wagenseil’s Tela 
Christopher of Saxony sent other theologians, but the | /gner). 

Romanists persisted in their refusal to dispute. Adel-| John seems to employ this symbol of Egyptian 
egation of French Protestants arrived at this precise , poison and bitterness, as the prototype of a great anti- 
juncture to invoke the good offices of their coreligion- | Christian power, which would poison and embitter the 
ists with Henry II, who had incarcerated one hundred pure waters of Christian life and doctrine, converting 
and thirty-five members of the Evangelical Church in them into “ wormwood,” msferuim being a figure of 
Paris, and their arrival complicated matters by raising apostasy and rebellion. See STAR. l 


the question whether adherents of the Augsburg Con- Woronics, Jax Pawet, an eminent Polish prelate 
fession could properly take action in favor of members and writer. was born in 1757. He was educated in a 
of the Reformed churches; and the difficulty was still | Jesuit EERE entered that order at an early age 
further aggravated by a violent controversial sermon, ' and on its abolition, in 1772, entered the Society of 
with which George Major, at Leipsic, responded to the | Missionaries. In consideration of important literary 
charges submitted by ! he Nemania at W orms. The i services rendered bishop Cholm, then vice-chancellor, 
protest rendered Oct, 21 by the evangelical party, in he was rewarded with the deanship of Lvov. In 1795 
which they charged the failure of the colloquy upon | he retired to the small town of Kazimierz, and took 
the Romish opponents, though in some respects author- upon him the duties of a parish priest. When the 
ized, was vet neutralized by the irreconcilable differ- : suchy of Warsaw was formed, in 1808, he was made 
ences which were thus shown to exist among its alleged | both a member of the council and dean in the chapter 
supporters, and clicited no response. All the papers re- | of the cathedral. In 1815 he became bishop of Cracow, 
lating to the colloquy were sent to Ferdinand, and the | and in 1827 archbishop of Warsaw and primate of Po- 
members of the congress scattered. A royal rescript |land. Going abroad for medical advice, he died at Vi- 
was received, Nov, 16, ordering, if possible, a renewal of | onna Oct. 16, 1829, He published, among other works, 
the colloquy, in which the Weimar theologians should ! Sibylla a poem :—Sejm Wislicki, or the Diet of Wislica, 
be allowed to participate, and in connection with which | alana poem. His sermons were published at ‘Cracow in 
the Romish party should be satisfied with a general | 1829, under the title of Kazania, ezyli Nauki Purofjulne. 
profession of adherence to the Augsburg Confession on c F D.D.. a Presbyteri 
the part of its opponents, A long series of protests and Peddie tie ii sS "Ta, J Maier 
` i ’ ? Ak ? 
responses was the result of this order, whose persistency 1805. He graduated from Lafayette College in 1836, 


finally exhausted even the patience of Pflug. He for- ? : : ‘ 
g : : ‘and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1840. He 
warded the whole collection to the king, and reported was licensed by the Preabytery of Newton in 1839, 


the impossibility of securing the results desired from a Daning his last year in the seminary: he supplied the 


disputation. The last official attempt to unite the two i : : 
opposing religious parties of Germany was ended. churches of Knowlton and Blairstown, N. J., preaching 
For documentary sources, see Corp. Reform. vol. ix half of his time in Titusville. He was ordained ar 
and Raynald, ad ann. 1557, No. 31-35. The moet | evangelist by the Newton Presbytery, and supplied the 
thorough presentation of the colloquy is that of Salig, | Upper Freehold (now Perrineville) Church for two 
Hist. d. Augsburg Conf. iii, 9,1; see also Planck, Gesch. Jeatv. FEN he 7a installed pastor, He labored here 
d. Prot. Lehrbeqriffs, iii, 8, 8; Bucholtz, Gesch. Ferdi- | for twenty-five years, when he was released, in 1868, 
nands I, vii, 5; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. and supplied the Plumsted Church at New Egypt for 


. Hi h t S Vil 
Wormwood, Srar or (aornp ayry3og, Rev. viii, one year. His next charge was at Squan Village, 


: 4 ; where he was installed in 1880. He then retired in 
10, 11), the Apocalyptic appellation for the national very infirm health to his farm in Perrineville, and 
demon of Egypt, set forth in the vision of Patmos as a g 


gradually declined uutil his death, Jan. 27, 1881. See 


luminous idol presiding over “the third part of the; ar... . Theol. S 88 
waters.” The vocation of this star was to destroy by (W. —— Ge are 


poison, not by fire, sword, or famine; hence the Tal- 
mudic phrase “poison in Egypt” is put in opposition 
to food or “corn in Ephraim” as the symbol of blas- 




















Worship (properly some form of AMS, especially 

in Hithpael; Aarpeia), homage paid to a superior, es- 
phemy and idolatry (Bab. Talmud, Menracoth, fol. 85, 1). | pecially to God (which we consider only), usually ex- 
Philo also, speaking of Helicon,“ the scorpion-like slave,” | pressed by prayer, sacrifice, and ritual. See each term 
represents him as having cast up roy Aiyvrriaròy ión, | in its place; also ADORATION. 
“the Egyptian venom,” against the dwellers in Pales- I. General View.—The homage of the progenitors 
tine (De Legat. p. 102, cd. Turneb.). Daniel gives a | Of our race was the direct and simple effusion of grati- 
clear intimation of his acquaintance with the prevalent tude (see Schroder, De Prima Cultus Dirini Publics 
belief that, like Persia, Greece, and Judæa, every na- — sent — There can — 
-. that the Most High, whose essence no man hath seen, 
tion had a celestial prince or patron, "0, sar, — — lead to manifest himself in: Eden, by 
(Dan. x, 21). This sar lameala, “ prince on high,” of . — 

—— an external avmbol, to the eves of his innocent wor- 
the rabbins had also a representative image in the ma- shippera. This divine manifestation is called the pres- 
terial firmament (rabbi Salomon on Dan. xi, 1), some ' once of the Lord; and may have been in connection 
SSN, hélel) glittering son of the morning (Isa. xiv, | with the tree of life in the midst of the garden (Gen. 
12), or “light of lights” (moré reô) among the splendid | ii, 9; iii, 8). 
stars or intercessors above (Welttim, Ezek. xxxii, 7, 8), After the first transgression the mode of the divine 
who were “darkened” when Pharaoh was extinguished, | manifestation was altered; and a mediatorial economy 
Eusebius ( Demons. Erang. iv, 8,10) and lamblichus was established. Henceforth, the homage paid by man 
(De .Ayyptiorum Mysteriis, § v, c. 25) both mention | was the service of a creature conscious of crime, ap- 
“the angels who preside over the nations;” and rabbi | proaching God through the medium of sacrifice, plead- 
Solomon, the chief of the Gallican synagogue in his day, | ing for forgiveness, and confiling in mercy. Though 
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the divine manifestation was no longer immediate, yet 
a visible symbol of Jehovah was still vouchsafed in 
the Shekinah or visible glory, from which Cain was 
exiled (Gen. iv, 16; comp. 2 Thess. i, 9; Psa. xcvi, 8); | 
which was seen by Abraham (Acts vii, 2); by Moses | 
and the people (Exod. iit, 2-6; xiii, 21, 22; xxiv, 16, 
18; Numb. xiv, 10; xvi, 19, 42); by the high-priest 
(Exod. xxv, 22; Lev. xvi, 2); by Solomon in the tem- | 
ple (1 Kings viii, 10-12); and finally in “the Worp 
made flesh” (John i, 14). 

Since this last visible manifestation, the worship of 
the Moet High, which is no longer external and sym- 
bolic, has not been confined to any one place. “God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth” (John iv, 21-24). God 
now manifests himself to the spirits of his faithful wor- 
shippers, helping their infirmities, Hence the presence 
of the Lord is in every place where Christ is active in 
the Spirit, and where through him, the sole mediator, 
the faithful pay their homage. As the true worship 
of God is only in the inward heart, and the whole life 
& spiritual service, every Christian in particular, and 
every Church in general, now represent a spiritual tem- 
ple of the Lord. In the assemblies of the faithful, 
God by his Spirit diffuses his vital and sanctifying in- 
fluence, and takes his devout worshippers into fellow- 
ship with himself, from which they derive strength to 
do and suffer bis will in the various scenes of life, while 
he there affurds them a foretaste of the deep and hal- 
lowed pleasures which are reserved fur them in his im- 
mediate presence forevermore (Matt, v,8; Heb. xii, 14). 
See the monographs cited by Volbeding, Jndex Pro- 
grammatum, p. 107, 127, 130. 

IT. Among the Ancient [sruelites.—1, In General Acts. 
—The forefather of the Hebrew nation, Abraham, ap- 
pears at the outset as a firm monotheist; but in his 
migrations there are obscure traces of a lingering idol- 
atry, at least in his family (Gen. xxi, 19, 30; xxxv, 
2 aq.; comp. Josh. xxiv, 2, 14; Jud. v, 6 sy.; see Jon- 
athan, Targ. on Gen. xxxi, 19; also Sonne, Der Gott 
Abraham's [ Hanover, 1806]). See Teraruim. The 
worship of the patriarchs (Ben-David, Ueb. die Relig. ' 
der Ebrder vor Moses (Berlin, 1812], contains strange 
hypotheses) was exceedingly simple, consisting of offer- 
ings and praver (Gen. xxiv, 63), presented at whatever | 





place of residence, although very early particular spots 
seem to have been held sacred (i. e. where God had 
specially manifested himself; see Gen. xii, 7, 8 [comp. 
xiii, 4]; xlvi, l [comp. xxvi, 23]; c. g. anointed pillars, 
Gen. xxviii, 18; xxxv, 14), heights Laving the prefer- 
ence to plains (Gen. xxii, 2; xxxi, 54; see Creuzer, 
Symbol. i, 158 sq.; Zacharii, De More Vett. in Locis 
Editis Colendi Deum [ Halle, 1704]). See HIGH-PLACE. 
Subsequently worship was held under (shady) trees | 
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lation to him. See Law. It contained a multitude 
of special provisions (such as sacrifices, vows, fasts, etc.), 
both of a positive and a negative kind, pointing to God 
as the giver of all good, and the object of all moral 
obligation, both of blessing aud atonement; especially 
embodying the distinction of clean and unclean in all 
the bodily relations of life. The cardinal sections of 
this cultus are marked by the regularly recurring fes- 
tivals (q. v.), and the tabernacle and temple were its 
central rallying-points as a national system of obser- 
vance, while the priesthood formed its official conser- 
vators and expounders, See PRIEST. 

The most marked of its peculiar features were the 
invisible character of the deity adored, in which it stood 
in bold contrast with all the prevalent idolatries; and 
the universality of its prescriptions, as pertaining not 
only to the whole nation, but to every individual in it, 
and to the minutest affairs of social and private econ- 
omy. See Mosatsm. 

In later times, especially after the exile, the national 
worship was in some degree affected by foreign subju- 
gation, and in process of time abnormal elements grad- 
ually crept in, such as Sadduceeism and Essenism. Un- 
der Antiochus Epiphanes a violent effort was made to 
force paganism bodily upon the Jews, but it succeeded 
only to a small extent. Under the Ptolemies full tol- 
eration was allowed, and under Alexander extraordinary 
privileges were granted even to foreign Jews, During 
all this period the heathen rulers occasionally contrib- 
uted to the Mosaic worship (see Ezra vi, 9; 1 Macc. 
x, 34; 2 Macc. iii, 3; Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 3; xiv, 
10-23). It is well known that under the Roman rule, 
the Jews, even in Rome itself (Dio Cass, xxxvii, 17), 
were allowed the full exercise of their religion (see 
Zimmern, Gesch. d. rõm. Privatrechts, I, ii, 470; Levy- 
sohn, De Juda@or. sub Cæsar. Conditione [L. B. 1828]) 
See JUDAISM. 

2. In Prayer Particularly.—This, as constituting the 
central idea of worship, was always strictly, although 
not formally, understood in the Mosaic service. There 
are no directions as to praver given in the Mosaic law ; 
the duty is rather taken for granted, as an adjunct to 
sacrifice, than enforced or elaborated. The temple is 
emphatically designated as “the House of Prayer” 
(Isa. lvi, 7); it could not be otherwise, if “He who 
hears prayer” (Psa. Ixv, 2) there manifested his special 
presence; and the praver of Solomon offered at its con- 
secration (1 Kings viii, 30, 35, 38) implies that in it 
were offered, both the private prayers of each single 
man, and the public prayers of all Israel. 

It is hardly conceivable that, even from the begin- 
ning, public prayer did not follow every public sacritice, 
whether propitiatory or eucharistic, as regularly as the 
incense, which was the symbol of prayer (see Psa. cxli, 


and in groves (Gen. xiii, 18; xxi, 33; comp. Tacit. 2, Rev. viii, 3,4). Such a practice is alludec to as 
Germ, xxxix, 7; Callim. Jn Dian. xxxviii; Soph. | common in Luke i, 10; and in one instance, at. the offer- 
Trach. 754: Ovid, Fast. iii, 295; Apollon. Rhod. iv, | ing of the first-fruits, it was ordained in a striking form 


1714; see Woken, De Locis Temporibusque que Fideles, 
Ante legem Cerimon. Preces Destinerunt (Rostock, 
1720]; Doughtsi Analect. i, 24 8q.). See Grove. In 
the offerings the ruling idea was that of thanking and 
propitiating God in general, the proper notion of expi- 
ation not yet appearing. See Orrerixa. The priests 
were the heads of the families. See MELCHIZEDEK. 
In Egypt the larger part of the Israelites may per- 
haps have been more or less addicted to nature worship 
(see Exod. xxxii; Lev. xvii, 7; Josh. xxiv, J4; Ezek. 
XX, 7), and in the desert traces of Sabaism are evident 
(Numb. xxv; Amos v, 26 8q.). Moses, however, estab- 
lished the cultus of Jehovah as the exclusive religion, 
and tw him the strict rule of monotheism is due. ‘The 
ritual of the law is no copy of the Egyptian (Spener) 
nor of the Phoenician (Vatke) institutions, although 
particular features may have been derived from the 
former (Hengstenberg, Moses, p. 147 sq.; Bahr, Symbol. 
i, 39 sq.), but recognised Jehovah as the sole national 
deity, and stood in direct personal as well as public re- 








(Deut. xxvi, 12-15), In later times it certainly grew 
into a regular service, both in the temple and in the 
synagogue. See SYNAGOGUE. 

But, besides this public prayer, it was the custom of 
all at Jerusalem to go up to the temple, at regular hours 
if possible, for private prayer (see Luke xviii, 10; Acts 
iti, 1); and those who were absent were wont to “open 
their windows towards Jerusalem,” and pray “ towards” 
the place of God's presence (1 Kings viii, 46-49; Psa. 
v, 7; xxviii, 2; cxxxviii, 2; Dan. vi,10). The desire 
to do this was possibly one reason, independently of 
other and more obvious ones, why the house-top or the 
mountain-top were chosen places of private prayer. 

The regular hours of prayer seem to have been 
three (see Psa. lv, 17; Dan. vi, 10), the “evening,” that 
is, the ninth hour (Acts iii, 1; x, 3), the hour of the 
evening sacrifice (Dan. ix, 21); the “ morning,” that is, 
the third hour (Acts ii, 15), that of the morning sacri- 
fice; and the sixth hour, or “noonday.” ‘To these 
would naturally be added some prayer at rising and 
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lying down to sleep: and thence might easily be de- | the name by which a Christian society is designated in 
veloped (by the love of the mystic number seven), the | Scripture is a Church, which signifies an assembly for 
“seven times a dav” of Psa. cxix, 164, if this is to be the transaction of business; and, in the case of a Chris- 
literally understood, and the seven hours of prayer of | tian assembly, that business must necessarily be spir- 
the ancient Church. Some, at least, of these hours seem itual, and include the sacred exercises of prayer, praise, 
to have been generally observed by religious men in i and hearing the Scriptures. 
private prayer at home, or in the midst of their occu- But we have more direct precepts, although the 
pation and in the streets (Matt. vi, 5). Grace before | practice was obviously continued from Judaism, and 
meat would seem to have been an equally commun , was therefore consuetudinary. Some of the epistles 
practice (see Matt. xv, 36; Acts xxvii, 35). lof Paul are commanded to be read in the churches, 
The posture of prayer among the Jews seems to have | The singing of psalms, hymna, and spiritual songs is 
been most often standing (1 Sam. i, 26; Matt. vi, 5; | enjoined as an act of solemn worehip to the Lord; and 
Mark xi, 25; Luke xviii, 11); unless the prayer were | Paul cautions the Hebrews that they “forsake not 
offered with especial solemnity and humiliation, which | the assembling of themselves together.” The practice 
was naturally expressed by kneeling (1 Kings viii, 54; of the primitive age is also manifest from the epistles 
comp. 2 Chron. vi, 18; Ezra ix, 5; Psa. xcv, 6; Dan. 'of Paul. The Lord's Supper was celebrated by the 
vi, 10); or prostration (Josh. vii, 6; 1 Kings xviii, 42; | body of believers collectively; and this apostle pre- 
Neh. viii, 6). The hands were “lifted up,” or “spread | scribes to the Corinthians regulations for the exercises 
out” before the Lord ( Exod. ix, 88; Psa. xxviii, 2; | of prayer and prophesyings, “when they came together 
exxxiv, 2,etc.). In the Christian Church no posture is in the Church "—the assembly. The periodicity and 
mentioned in the New Test. excepting that of kneel- : order of these holy offices in the primitive Church, ap- 
ing; see Acts vii, 60 (St. Stephen); ix, 40 (St. Peter); | pear also from the apoetolic epistle of Clement of Rome: 
xx, 36; xxi, 5 (St. Paul); perhaps from imitation of |“ We ought also, looking into the depths of the divine 
the example of our Lord in Gethsemane (on which oc- | knowledge, to do all things in order, whatsoever the 
casion alone his posture in prayer is recorded). In ; Lord hath commanded to be done. We ought to make 
after-times, as is well known, this posture was varied our oblations, and perform our holy offices, at their ap- 
by the custom of standing in praver on the Lord's day, | pointed seasons; for these he hath commanded to be 
and during the period from Easter to Whitsunday, in | done, not irregularly or by chance, but at determinate 
order to commemorate his resurrection, and our spirit- | times and hours; as he hath likewise ordained by his 
ual resurrection in him, See PRAYKR. supreme will where, and by what persons, they shall be 
II. Christian Worship. —This is usually divided into performed; that so all things being done according to 
three kinds, according to the extent of the persons en- his pleasure, mav be acceptable in his sight.” This 
gaged in it. passage is remarkable for urging a divine authority for 
1. Prirate Worship, otherwise called secret prayer, is the public services of the Church, by which Clement, 
between the individual and his Maker. It is specifi- no doubt, means the authority of the inspired directions 
cally enjoined by our Lord (Matt. vi, 6), and is essential | of the apostles, See SERVICE. 
to the maintenance of spiritual life in the soul of the | The ends of the institution of public worship are of 
believer. See CLOSET. such obvious importance that it must ever be considered 
The lately discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ! as one of the most condescending and gracious dispen- 
(§ viii) enjoins the use of the Lord’s Prayer “three ' sations of God to man. By this his Church confesses 
times a day,” evidently for private devotion. 





Lorn’s PRAYER. 

Private worship shonld be conducted with, (1) rever- 
ence and veneration, (2) self-abasement aud confession : 
(3) contemplation of the perfections and promises of 
God; (4) supplication for ourselves and others; (5) 
earnest desire of the enjoyment of God; (6) frequency 
and regularity. See DEVOTION. 

2. Family Worship, i. e. regular domestic prayer. 
This is obviously called for in order to the proper relig- 


ious conduct of the Christian household, and its obliga- | 


tion is enforced by nearly every branch of evangelical 
Christendom. See FAMiLY. 

3. Public Worship, i. e. religious services conducted 
in the general congregation. Some who have acknowl- 
edged the propriety of private worship have objected 
to that of a public nature, but without any sufficient 
ground, For Christ attended public worship himself 
(Luke iv); he prayed with his disciples (Luke ix, 28, 
29; xi, 1); he promises his presence to social worship- 
pers (Matt. xviii, 20). It may be argued also from the 
conduct of the apostles (Acts i, 24; ii; iv, 24; vi, 4; 


See his name before the world; by this the public teaching 


of his word is associated with acts calculated to affect 
the mind with that solemnity which is the best prep- 
aration for hearing it to edification. It is thas that the 
ignorant and the vicious are collected together, and in- 
structed and warned ; the invitations of mercy are pub- 
lished to the guilty, and the sorrowful and afflicted are 
comforted. In these assemblies God, by his Holy Spirit. 
diffuses his vital and sanctifying influence, and takes 
the devout into a fellowship with himself, from which 
they derive strength to do and to suffer his will in the 
various scenes of life, while he there affords them a 
foretaste of the deep and hallowed pleasures which are 
reserved for them at his right hand forevermore. Pray- 
ers and interceasions are offered for national and public 
interests, and while the benefit of these exercises de- 
scends upon a country, all are kept sensible of the de- 
pendence of every public and personal interest apon 
God. Praise calls forth the grateful emotions, and gives 
cheerfulness to piety; and that instruction in nght- 
eousness, which is so perpetually repeated, diffuses the 
principles of morality and religion throughont society, 








xx, 36; Rom. xv, 30; 1 Cor. xiv; 2 Thess. iii, 1.2; 1 | enlightens and gives activity to conscience, raises the 
Cor. xi) and from general principles (Deut. xxxi, 12: ' standard of morals, attaches shame to vice and praise 
Psa.c, 4! 1 Tim. ii, 2,8; Heb. x, 25). to virtue, and thus exerts a powerfully purifying influ- 

The obligation of public worship is partly founded ' ence upon mankind. Laws thus receive a force which, 
upon example, and partly upon precept; so that no'in other circumstances, they could not acquire, even 
person who admits that authority can question this | were they enacted in as great perfection; and the ad- 
great duty without manifest and criminal inconsisten- ' ministration of justice is aided by the strongest possible 
cy. The institution of public worship under the law, | obligation and sanction being given to legal oaths, The 
and the practice of synagogue worship among the Jews, | domestic relations are rendered more strong and inter- 


from at least the time of Ezra, cannot be questioned ; 
both of which were sanctioned by the practice of our 
Lord and his apostles. The preceptive authority for 
our regular attendance upon public worship is either 
inferential or direct. The command to publish the 
gospel includes the obligation of assembling to hear it; 


esting by the very habit of the attendance of families 
upon the sacred eervices of the sanctuary of the Lord: 


| 
| and the meeting of the rich and the poor together, and 
' their standing on the same common ground as sinners 


! before God, equally dependent upon him, and equally 


suing for bis mercy, has a powerful, though often an 
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insensible, influence in humbling the pride which is 
nourished by superior rank, and in raising the lower 
classes above abjectness of spirit, without injuring their 
humility. Piety, benevolence, and patriotism are equal- 
ly dependent for their purity and vigor upon the regu- 
lar and devout worship of God in the simplicity of the 
Christian dispensation. 

Public worship therefore is of great utility, as (1) it 
gives Christians an opportunity of openly professing 
their faith in and love to Christ ; (2) it preserves a sense 
of religion in the mind, without which society could not 
well exist; (3) it enlivens devotion and promotes zeal ; 
(4) it is the means of receiving instruction and consola- 
tion; (5) it affords an excellent example to others, and 
excites them to fear God, etc. 

Public worship should be (1) solemn, not light and 
trifling (Psa. Ixxxix, 7); (2) simple, not pompous and 
ceremonial (Isa. lxii, 2); (3) cheerful, and not with for- 
bidding aspect (Psa. c); (4) sincere, and not bypocrit- 
ical (Isa, i, 12; Matt. xxiii, 13; John iv, 24); (5) pure, 
and not superstitious (Isa. lvii, 15). See PuBLic Wok- 
SHIP. 

WORSHIP or Images. See [MAGE-WORSHIP. 

WORSHIP oF Saints. See INVOCATION oF SAINTS, 


WORSHIP or THE VirGIN Mary. See MARIOLA- 
TRY. 


Worshipper is a translation of the Greek word 
vewkopoc, used once only (Acts xix, 35; marg. “ tem- 
ple-keeper”). The reocoros was originally an attendant 
in a temple, probably intrusted with its charge (Eurip. 
Ton (ed. Dindorf], p. 115, 121; Plato, Leg. [ed. Bekker], 
vi, 7; Theodoret, Hist, Eccles. iii, 14, 16; Pollux, i, 14; 
Philo, De Prov. Sac. 6, ii, 237; Hesvchius explains it 
by ò ròv vady Koopwy, kopety yap TÒ caipey; Suidas, 
Koopwy rai evrperifwy, adr’ ovx ò capwy (ed. Gaisf. 
p. 2579]). The divine honors paid in later Greek times 
to eminent persons, even in their lifetime, were imitated 
and exaggerated by the Romans under the empire, 
especially in Asia (Plut. Lys. p. 28; Appian, dfsthr. 
p. 76; Dion Cass. xxxi,6). The term neocoros became 
thus applied to cities or communities which undertook 
the worship of particular emperors, even in their life- 
time, but there is no trace of the special title being ap- 
plied to any city before the time of Augustus. The first 
occurrence of the term in connection with Ephesus is 
on coins of the age of Nero (A.D. 54-68), a time which 
would sufficiently agree with its use in the account of 
the riot there, probably in 55 or 56. In later times the 
title appears with the numerical adjuncts di¢, rpic, and 
even rerpaxic. A coin of Nero's time bears on one side 
Eotoiuv vewxdpwy, and on the reverse a figure of the 
temple of Artemis (Mionnet, /nscr. iii, 93; Eckhel, 
Doctr. Vet. Num. ii, 520). The ancient veneration of 
Artemis and her temple, on the part of the city of 
Ephesus, which procured for it the title of vewxdpoc 
ric ‘Aprépidoc, is too well known to need illustration ; 
but in later times it seems probable that with the term 
vewxopoc the practice of neocorism became reserved 
almost exclusively for the veneration paid to Roman 
emperors, towards whom many other cities also of Asia 
Minor are mentioned as neocorists, e. g. Nicomedia, 
Perinthus, Sardis, Smyrna, Magnesia (see Herod. i, 26; 
Strabo, xiv, 640; Aristid. Or. [ ed. Dindorf ], xlii, 775; 
Mionnet, Jnscr. iii, 97, Nos, 281, 285; Eckhel, De Num. 
ii, 520, 521; Boeckh, /nscr. 2617, 2618, 2622, 2954, 2957, 
2990, 2992, 2993 ; Krause. De Civ. Neocoris ; Hoffmann, 
Lez. 8. v.‘ Neocoros.” See EPHESUS, 


Worthington, Joun T., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was rector at Pittsfield, Ill., several 
years prior to 1856, and then at Prairieville, Mo. In 
1859 he became rector at Louisiana, Mo. The following 
year he served two churches, viz., Calvary Church, in the 
same place, and St. Mark’s Church, in Bowling Green. 
He served these two parishes until about 1864, when he 
fixed his residence at Pittsfield, Ill; but in 1865 again 
became rector of Calvary Church, in Louisiana, Mo. 
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The fullowing year he was employed as a missionary at 
Macon City and Shelbina, and in 1867 officiated at Pitts- 
field, Ill., where he died in 1868, at the age of sixty-six 
years. See Prot. Episc. Almanac, 1869, p. 109. 

Wotjakian Version. See Russia, Versions or. 

Wound (usually M33, xAnyn, a stroke; but prop. 
SYD, rpavpa). The Hebrews had but little knowledge 
of surgery, Jess than the Egyptians. They seldom used 
inward remedies, but trusted mainly to outward appli- 
cations, Isa. i, 6 illustrates the treatment of wounds; 
they were “closed,” that is, the lips of the wound were 
pressed together and bound, that cohesion of the parts 
might be effected. “There was, and is, no sewing up 
of wounds in the East; and hence the edges, healing 
without being perfectly united, make the scar of a 
wound more conspicuous and distiguring than with us, 
The only attempt to produce cohesion is by ‘binding 
up’ the wound, after the edges have been as far as pos- 
sible ‘closed’ by simple pressure” (Kitto, Daily Bible 
IUustr. vi, 25). See MEDICINE. 

Wrangel, Ciuartes Macnus, D.D., a Lutheran 
clergyman, regarded as the ablest of the early Swedish 
Lutheran ministers, entered upon his labors in America, 
as provost or chief pastor of the Swedish churches, 
in 1759. During his brief ministry here two new 
churches were built at Kingsessing and at Upper Mer- 
ion, Pa. He preached with facility and acceptance in 
Swedish, German, and English. The Synod of Penn- 
sylvania recommended the use of his translation into 
English of Luther's Catechism. He preached, not only 
throughout Pennsylvania, but occasionally in New Jer- 
sey, laboring in company with the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. 
He was a man of culture, large and varied acquisitions, 
and great eloquence. The crowds that attended his 
preaching compelled him to hold service in the open 
air. After a residence of nine years in America he was 
recalled, and returned to Sweden in 1768, where he re- 
ceived from the government an episcopal appointment. 
He died in 1786. See (Lond.) Evangelical Review, ii, 
589. 

Wrath is great and permanent anger (q. v.). The 
wrath of God is his indignation at sin and punishment 
of it. “For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness” (Rom. i, 18). 
The objects of God's anger or wrath are the ungodly, 
whom he has declared he will punish. His wrath is 
sometimes manifested in this life, and that in an awful 
degree, as we see in the case of the old world, of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the plagues of Egypt, the punishment 
and captivity of the Jews, and the many striking judg- 
ments on nations and individuals, But a still more 
awful punishment awaits the impenitent in the world 
to come, for the wicked, it is said, shall go away into 
everlasting punishment (Matt. xxv, 46), where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched (see Rom. 
ii, 8,9). See MEDIATION; PUNISHMENT. 

Wreath (M220, sebekáh, a net-work or lattice [as 
often rendered], i. e. balustrade, 2 Kings xxv, 17; 2 
Chron. iv, 12, 13; but perhaps really a festoon or 
checkerwork, as 5-3, gedil, 1 Kings vii, 17 [“ fringe,” 
i. e. tassel, Deut. xxii, 12] certainly means), Garlands 
in ancient times were chiefly made of green leaves 
or twigs (Wisd. ii, 18), which, among the ancient Is- 
raelites, likewise were symbols of joy (8 Macc. vii, 16). 
Accordingly, victorious chieftains and warriors were 
crowned with such wreaths (Jud. iii, 8; comp. He- 
rod. i, 7, 11), and they were sometimes strewn in their 
path (Sueton. Ner. xxv; Livy, xxxiii, 33; Curtius, ix, 
10, 25). Guests were adorned with them (see Hein- 
dorf, Horat. Satir. [ii, 3], p. 256) at feasts (3 Macc. iv, 
8; comp. Athen. xv, 674); and on gala occasions dwell- 
ings and sacred objects were decked with them (1 Macc, 
iv, 57; Let. of Jer. 9 [in the Apocr. Greek ]; see Voss, 
Virg. Georg. p. 826; Orelli, Arnob. ii, 43), as likewise 
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sacrificial victims (Herod. iv, 11, 8) and altars (Acts 


xiv, 13; comp. Herod. ii, 45; Strabo, xv, 732; Pliny, 


xvi, 4; Ovid, Met. v, 366; see Tzetzes, Lycoph. p. 327; 
Wetstein, N. T. ii, 543; Doughtaei Anal. ii, 81; Pere- 
zon. lian. V. H. iii, 3); and finally the worshippers 
themselves (Herod. i, 132; Athen. xv, 674; Lucian, De 
dea Syr. xlvi; Tibull. i, 10, 28; ii, 2, 16; Apollon. Rhod. 
ii, 159; see Biihr, Symbol, ii, 252), See Stuck, Antig. 


Conrir. p. 368 sq.; Dieteric and Nikolai, in Ugolini | 


Thesaur. xxx. See Crown. 


WREATH, ECCLESIASTICAL, is a circular garland of 
flowers intertwined; a chaplet; that which is inter- 
woven or entwined. Such symbols were made use of 
to designate certain saints, and are found represented 
both in old MSS., stained glass, and on the lower panels 
of rood-screena. A wreath of flowers, sometimes desig- 
nated a “ marriage crown,” was often placed on the head 
of a virgin bride. Wreaths were also carried at funer- 
als. One, of the 17th century, remains suspended in 
the south aisle of St. Alban’s Abbey. And they were 
anciently, and are now not uncommonly, put upon graves 
and memorial crosses. See CORONA. 


Wren, Sir CHRISTOPHER, an eminent English archi- 


tect and mathematician, son of Dr. Christopher Wren, | 


was born at Knoyle, in Wiltshire, Oct. 20, 1632, and 
early discovered a special genius for mathematics. He 


entered Wadham College, Oxford, at the age of four- | 


teen, and graduated A.B. in 1650. He was then chosen 
fellow of All-Souls’ College, and graduated A.M. in 1652. 
He was made professor of astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege, London, in August, 1657, and three vears later he 
received the Savilian professorship at Oxford. In 1661 
he was appointed by Charles II assistant to sir John 
Denham, the surveyor-general, and was commissioned, 


in 1663, to survey and report upon St. Paul's Cathedral, ' to take a firm 
‘hold of each oth- 


with a view to its restoration in such a form as to har- 
monize it with the Corinthian colonnade added to it by 
Jones. The scheme met with such opposition from 


was in the meantime employed on some other buildings, 
as the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, from 1664 to 1669, 


and the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which, | sometimes sever- 


however, was not built until 1772. He visited Paris in 
1665, while the works of the Louvre were in progress, 
After the great fire of 1666 he began at once a plan for 
the entire reconstruction of the city of London on a 
magnificent architectural plan, with wide streets and 
piazzas at intervals, But the immediate necessities of 
the citizens prevented the accomplishment of so vast a 
design, 80 he was obliged to content himself with labors 
upon individual structures, Among these were the 
Royal Exchange, Custom-House (both since destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt), Temple Bar, the Monument, and 
some churches, including that of St. Stephen's. Wal- 
brook, all of which were built before St. Paul's was be- 
gun. He was busy in the meantime with designs for 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and when it came to the actual 
construction of the editice, the plan which he preferred 
was rejected, and the one chosen he was compelled to 
modify contrary to his own judgment. The first stone 
of the present edifice was laid June 21, 1675, and the 
last stone on the summit of the lantern was laid by 
the architect's son, Christopher, in 1710. On the de- 
cease of sir John Denham, in March, 1688, Wren suc- 
ceeded him in the office of surveyor-general of his maj- 
esty's works, an office which he held until after the 
death of queen Anne, in 1714. He had resigned the 
office of Savilian professor in 1673, and accepted that 
of president of the Royal Society in 1680. He also sat 
several times in Parliament, but his numerous and im- 
portant professional engagements left him little leisure 
for other pursuits or duties. THe was found dead in his 
chair after dinner, Feb. 25, 1723, and received the honor 
of a splendid funeral in St. Paul's, where his remains 
were deposited in a crypt, with no other adornment to 
his tomb than the inscription, “Si monumentum que- 
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ris, cireumspice.”. Among his numerous architectural 
works not already mentioned are, spire and Church of 
St. Marv-le-Bow (1671-78); St. Lawrence, Jewry (1671- 
86); Roval Observatory, Greenwich (1675); Chelsea 
Hospital (1682-90); St. James's, Westminster (1683); 
Hampton Court (1690), and towers of the west front of 
i Westminster Abbey (1713). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
| 8. v.; Knight, Engl. Cyclop. s. v. 

Wrenning-day, a term used in certain parts of 
| England to designate St. Stephen's dav, because on that 
: day a wren was stoned to death, in commemoration of 
| the Christian proto-martyr. 

Wrest, a screw in a cross or banner-staff. 
| Wrestling (PME), Gen. xxx, 8, figuratively; 
| wadn, Eph. vi, 12, literally; in Gen. xxii, 25, 26, the 
| verb is PX, used in a literal sense). This was one of 
| the principal exercises in all the public games of Greece. 
The Greeks ascribed the invention of wrestling to 
' mythical personages, and Mercury, the god of all gym- 
nastic exercises, also presided over wrestling. In the 
' Homeric age wrestling was much practiced; during 
, this period wrestlers contended naked, and only the 
| loins were covered with the perizoma (wepiZwya), and 
thia custom probably remained throughout Greece un- 
til Ol. 15, from which time even this covering was no 
longer used, and wrestlers fought entirely naked. In 
the Homeric age the custom of anointing the body for 
' the purpose of wrestling does not appear to have been 
known, but in the time of Solon it was quite general, 
and was said to have been adopted by the Cretans and 
Lacedemonians at a very early period. After the body 
was anointed it was strewed over with sand or dust, 
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Ancient Greek Wrestlers. 


al couples contended at the same time. In case the whole 
aim and design of the wrestlers was to throw their ad- 
versary upon the ground, both strength and art were 
employed for this purpose; they seized each other by 
the arms, drew forward, pushed backwards, used many 
distortions and twistings of the body, locking their limbe 
in each other's, lifting from the ground, dashing their 
heads together, and twisting one another's necks, In 
this manner the athletes wrestled standing, the combat 
ending with the fall of one of the competitors. See 
GAMES, 

Among the ancient Egyptians likewise, according to 
Wilkinson, “wrestling was a favorite amusement; and 
the painting of the grottoes at Beni Hassan presents all 
the varied attitudes and modes of attack and defence of 
which it is susceptible. In order to enable the apecta- 
tor more readily to perceive the position of the limbs of 
each combatant, the artist has availed himself of a dark 
and light color, and even ventured to introduce alter- 
nately a black and red figure. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to give an instance of every position indicated in 
those varied subjects; and a selection of the principal 
groups will suffice to convey some idea of their mode 
of representing the combatants, and of their general 
system of attack and defence. It is probable that, like 
the Greeks, they anointed the body with oi] when pre- 
paring for these exercises, andl they were entirely naked, 
with the exception of a girdle, apparently of leathern 
thongs. The two combatants generally approached 
each other holding their arms in an inciined pus.tion 
before the body, and each endeavored to seize his ad- 
versary in the manner best suited to his mode of attack. 
It was allowable to take hold of any part of the body, 
the head, neck, or legs; and the struggle was frequently 





Fig. 1. A man holding his girdle; 2. Another binding on his girdle; 3, 4. 


continued on the ground, after one or both had fallen, a 
mode of wrestling common also to the Greeks. I donot 
find that they had the same sign of acknowledging their 
defeat in this game as the Greeks, which was by hold- 
ing up a finger in token of submission; and it was prob- 
ably done by the Egyptians with a word” (Anc. Egypt. 
i, 204). See Sporr. 

Wright, Lyman, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Westford, Otsego Co., N. Y., Sept. 28, 1816. He 
united with the Church Sept. 3, 1831, pursued his stud- 
ies at Madison University, was ordained as an evangel- 
ist Feb. 11, 1838, became pastor at Exeter in 1839, at 
Cockville in 1841, at Fayetteville in 1845. For one 
year he was collecting agent of the Missionary Union. 
In 1854 he became pastor at Norwich, N. Y., in 1858 at 
Trenton, N. J., returned to Norwich in 1859, where he 
remained until 1861, when he undertook to raise funds 
for Madison University, His next pastorate was in 
Newburgh, from 1864 to 1869, and his next and last in 
Binghamton, where he died, Apri] 2, 1879. (J. C. S.) 

Wright, Robert, D.D., an English prelate, be- 
came prebendary of Wells in 1594; bishop of Bristol in 
January, 1623; of Lichfield and Coventry in 1632, and 
died in August, 1643. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Wright, William, D.D., an Irish clergyman, was 
educate at Trinity College, Dublin, and died in 1856. 
He published, Doctrine of the Real Presence :— Slavery 
at the Cape of Good Hope (1831) :-- Biblical Hermeneu- 
tics, from the German of G. F. Seiler, D.D. (1835), etc. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, 8 v. 

Writing (some form of 32, kathdb, ypagn) is the 
art of expressing thought by letters or other marks. 
See LETTER. 

I. Origin and Various Kinds of Writings.— Language 
expresses thought, preserves thought, and also suggests 
or creates thought. But it is obvious that, so long as 
language is unwritten, it can accomplish these ends only 
in a very tmperfect measure. Hence we may well sup- 
pose that, at a very early stage of man’s history, at- 
tempts were made to present in some way to the eve 
the thought which spoken language conveyed to the 
ear, and thus give it visible form and permanence. But 
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Advancing to the attack; 13, 14. Continuing the attack upon the ground. 


we cannot wonder that no record remains of the origin 
of an art, the beginnings of which must be placed in 
the political infancy of mankind. Pliny speaks of the 
“seternus literarum usus” (N. H. vii, 56). 

The various kinds of writing which have been in use 
in different ages and in different parts of the world may 
be classified in two great divisions, according as the 
object of their inventors was to present the ideas to 
which they wished to give visible expression directly 
and immediately to the mind, or indirectly, through the 
medium of spoken language. Each of these methods— 
the ideographic and the phonographic or phonetic—has 
its attendant advantages and disadvantages; but the 
advantages of the latter method greatly preponderate. 
The principal recommendation of the former method, 
in which the depicted idea is caught up immediately 
by the mind, is that it addresses itself to a much wider 
circle than the latter, being intelligible, so far as it is 
intelligible, alike by all classes and in all countries; 
whereas the latter, in which the word is depicted, not 
the tdea, is of course intelligible only to those who are 
acquainted with the language to which the depicted 
word belongs. On the other hand, the very serious 
drawbacks attendant upon the direct method are (1) 
that it is capable of giving distinct expression only to 
a very limited range of ideas, viz. the ideas of sensible 
objects and qualities, and if it attempts to go beyond 
that range at once becomes arbitrary and obscure; and 
(2) that in its representation even of the limited class 
of ideas to which it is capable of giving distinct expres- 
sion, it is cumbrous and altogether unfitted for general 
use, 

The sacred writing of the Egyptians may be regarded 
as forming a stage of transition between the two sorts 
of writing just described. Regarding the Mexican 
writing, see Robertson's A merica, bk. vii, and Prescott's 
Mexico, i, 86. See also Kopp’s remarks 6n the Chinese 
writing in Bilder u. Schriften, ii, 66, 76, 87. Till the 
present century it was the received opinion that the 
ancient Egyptian was an exclusively ideographic writ- 
ing, and to this conclusion the testimonies of those 
ancient writers who have given any account of it seemed 
to point (Kenrick, dnc. Egypt, i, 285-292), But the 
labors of Young, Champollion, Wilkinson, Lepsius, and 
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others, during the last half-century, have thrown new evidence, and receiving the hypothesis just mentioned 
light on those ancient and mysterious characters; and | (which was that of Champollion), as furnishing a very 
it is now agreed that, though very possibly a picture- | probable explanation of the origin of what may be called 
writing originally, the hieroglyphic, in the form in | the Egyptian alphabet. 
which it appears on the moat ancient monuments, and Passing now to the purely phonetic system of writ- 
which it retains unchanged down to the early centuries | ing, it is of two sorts, viz, syllabic and alphabetic, in 
after Christ, bears a composite character, being in part the former of which each character represents a com- 
ideographic, in part phonetic. According to Mr. Ken- | bination of sounds, in the latter a simple sound. The 
rick (i, 300, etc.). “the characters are used in three dif- | most ancient alphabet is the Hebrew, or Phoenician, 
ferent ways.” ‘There is first of all the pictorial use, in | which, having its origin in the south-western corner of 
which “the character is designed to convey tothe mind | Asia, the home of the Shemitic nations, was at a very 
the idea of the object it represents, and nothing more.... early period introduced by the Phoenicians into Greece, 
This pictorial representation sometimes stands instead | and perhaps at a somewhat later period even into India 
of a phonetic name for the object, but the most common (Max Muller, Ancient Sunscrit Literature, p.521; Jour- 
use of it is to make the phonetic group of characters nal of Asiatic Society, vi, 461, ete.; Zeitschrift d. D. M. 
more intelligible by being subjoined to them. Thus, | G. x, 890, etc.), and thus became the medium through 
to the names of individuals the figure of a man is sub- ` which almoet all that is known of the ancient world has 
joined.” Such characters Champollion calls determtnu- been preserved fur the instruction of mankind. Who 
tives. “The second use of the hieroglyphical writing the person was who framed the first alphabet, and thus 
is the symbolical, in which the object delineated is not ' conferred upon his race a benefit of incalculable value, 
meant to convey to the mind the idea of itself, but of | i is unknown. It is the received opinion that in South- 
something associated with it and suggested by it. Thus, western Asia, as in Egypt, the alphabetic writing had 
a crescent denotes a month, ... a stretched-out hand | for ite precursor an ideographic, which, after pasing 
the act of giving, ete.” “The last class, the phonetic, | through several stages of change, assumed at last the 
is really by far the most extensive, The greater part | form in which it has come down tw us. This opinion 
of the characters are as truly letters as if the Janguage is founded (1) on a comparison with the hieruglyphic 
were English or Greek; ... sy llabic characters are the and other forms of writing, in which, as bas already 
exception, not the rule.” “Mr. Kenrick adds that “in been observed, we detect the process of transition from 
every inscription of any length we find these three the ideographic to the phonograpbic; and (2) on the 
modes of writing in use together, but with a great pre- | names of the letters. These names are all significant ; 
dominance of phonetic.” See HIEROGLYPH. | and it is prubable that each of the letters in its original 
Thus, in the hieroglyphic, we find the point of meet- | form was an ideograph representing the object denoted 


ing between the two great clasees of written characters, | hy the name which the letter still bears. Thus ale ph 
the ideographic and phonetic, and, as it seems, we have | x 


some light thrown on their mutual relation, and the ` 
manner in which the one arose, or, at least, may have beth of house, etc. Afterwards, when the ideographic 
arisen, out of the other. It has been affirmed, indeed, | Writing gave place to the alphabetic, ench of the alpha- 
that the two kinds of writing are so entirely distinct | betic sounds was represented by a character which had 
that it is impossible to entertain the idea of a historical | formerly been the picture or symbol of an object of 
relationship between them (Kopp, ii, 62). But the fact | whose name that letter was the initial sound. We ad- 
is, that in the hieroglyphic, and to a certain extent also ; mit that it is by no means easy in the case of several 
in the Chinese, such a relationship is already estab- | of the letters to trace the resemblance between the let- 
lished. No nation which has made any considerable | ter form and the object of which, according to this 
advances towards civilization can remain satistied with , hypothesis, it was originally the picture. But this need 
a pictorial or symbolic writing, more particularly if it | not excite our surprise, if we consider how great the 
be disposed to cultivate to any extent intercourse with | change of form which these letters must have under- 
other nations, To represent by means of such a method | gone as they passed from one country to another, or 
of writing foreign words and names is a matter of the | were transmitted from age to age (see Kopp, ii, 157, 
utmost difficulty; and it is not improbable that the | 377-899). The ancient Shemitic stone-cutters and en- 
origin of the phonetic writing may be traced to the in- | gravers were not always careful to preserve an exact 
tercourse of nations speaking different Janguages. Thus | uniformity in their delineation of the several characters; 
the Chinese are compelled to employ their ideographic | they were probably less expert than their Egyptian con- 
characters phonetically in writing foreign words; and | temporaries; and, it may be, had no very fixed standard 
something of the same kind may, it is said, be discov- | by which to test the accuracy and to correct the errors 
ered even in the Mexican writing. Inthe hieroglyphic | of their workmanship. Moreover, the wide diffusion 
the process had advanced much further. In Chinese, | of the Shemitic alphabet would naturally occasion still 
the name of the patriarch Shem is represented in writ- | more extensive changes in the forms of the letters. 
ing by the ideograph for “life,” sem being the Chinese | Ewald (Lehrbuch, § 77, b) speaks of three main branches 
for life (Kopp, ii, 80,81). Here, consequently, we have | from the parent stem, a southern, western, and eastern, 
an example of the same character used in two ways: | viz. (1) the Himyaritic, in Southern Arabia, and the 
(1) ideographically, to represent the idea of life, and | Ethiopic, though the latter is by others brought into 
(2) phonetically, to represent the sound sem. closer connection with the Greek form of the Shemitic 
From this there is but a step to the discovery of an | alphabet; (2) the western, including the Pheenician 
alphabet, viz. the employment of the same sign to repre- | writing, and the Samaritan, which closely resembles it ; 
sent not the combination of sounds forming the word | and (3) the Babylonian or Assyrian, of which it is gen- 
sem, but the initial sound s. That this step was actually | erally agreed that the Hebrew square character is an 
taken by the Egyptians we appear to have sufficient | offshoot. Now, it is impossible to say which of these 
evidence. “Thus, an eagle stands for A, and its Coptic | different forma of the Shemitic alphabet approaches 
name is uhom; a leaf of an aquatic plant, Coptic achi, | nearest to the original, It is probable that all have 
stands for the same letter; a lion for L, Coptic kibo; an | deviated from it more or lesa. The original symbolic 
owl for M, Coptic moulud, etc.” (Kenrick, i, 305, 306), It | meaning of the characters having fallen into disuse, 
is true, as Mr. Kenrick remarks, this correspondence | there was nothing to be gained by rigid adherence to 
cannot be traced through the whole of the phonetic | all the details of the original forms. 
alphabet. But when we consider how very imperfect Some writers, admitting that a resemblance does ex- 
is the knowledge which even the most distinguished į ist between the letters and the objects denoted by their 
Egyptologists possess of the ancient Egyptian language, | names, have attempted to account for it otherwise than 
we are fully warranted in putting aside this negative | by the hypothesis of an earlier ideographic use of the 
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alphabetic forms. They are of opinion that letters were 
from the first arbitrary signs of sounds, never of objects; 
and that the names they have so long borne originated, 
like the names of the constellations, in some fancied re- 
semblance between them and the objects denoted by 
these names (Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. xi, 88). But, not 
to mention other objections to this view, when we con- 
sider that this resemblance in form is not the only point 
of correspondence, that there is the further correspond- 
ence between the sounds expressed by the letters and 
the initial sounds of the letter-names, it must appear 
improbable that whoever invented the latter should 
have been at the pains to search for names bearing to 
the letters this twofold correspondence, in initial sound 
and in form, and should not have been satisfied with a 
single point of correspondence. On the whole, the 
weight of argument, and also the weight of authority, 
are in favor of the other hypothesis. 

It is impossible with any confidence to decide to 
which branch of the Shemitic family of nations the in- 
vention of the Shemitic alphabet is to be traced. From 
the names of the letters one might expect to have some 
light thrown upon this point; but this expectation is 
not realized. For, though the names are certainly 
Shemitic, there is no single language of the Shemitic 
family (so far as these languages are known) in which 
they all find explanation. But, in truth, of the Shemitic 
languages in their ancient form, with scarcely the ex- 
ception of the Hebrew, our knowledge is very imperfect; 
and it would be extremely rash to say that such and 
such words did not exist in, for example, the old Phasni- 
cran language, because they have not been found in the 
few fragments of that language which have come down 
tous. See PHaNICIA. 

It is the opinion of some that the idea of the alpha- 
bet was borrowed from Egypt. Hug (Die Erfindung 
der Buchstabenschrift, p. 82, etc.) thinks the Phoenicians 
resident in Egypt were the inventors of the alphabet, 
the forms of the letters being Egyptian, the names 
Phenician. But if the Shemitic nations did borrow 
the idea from Egypt, they certainly worked it out much 
more successfully than those with whom, according to 
this hypothesis, it originated; and moreover, when we 
consider that there is no very marked correspondence 
between the Egyptian and Shemitic alphabets, except 
in the general idea, it is on the whole safer to conclude, 
in the absence of all historical evidence, that the two 
alphabets originated independently of each other, and 
were alike the offspring of that necessity which is the 
mother of invention. See ALPHABET. 

II. The Hebrew Alphabet.—This consists of twenty- 
two letters. It has been conjectured that several of 
these letters did not belong to the alphabet in its orig- 
inal form; and there is a traditional statement found 
in some Greek writers of authority that the Phosni- 
cian alphabet (which, there is no question, was iden- 
tical with the Hebrew) when first introduced into 
Greece consisted of not more than fifteen letters (see 
Hug, Erfindung der Buchstabenschrift, p. 12, etc). How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that at a very early 
period the Hebrew alphabet included the same number 
of letters as at present. This is ascertained (1) from 
those Scriptural songs and poems, the several lines or 
stanzas of which begin with the successive letters of 
the alphabet (see Portry); and (2) from the use of 
the letters as marks of number, particularly when com- 
pared with the corresponding use of the Greek letters, 

With regard to these twenty-two letters various 
questions have been started, to some of the more im- 
portant of which it is necessary briefly to advert. 

1. Did these letters originally represent syllables or 
simple sounds? Some writers, as Lepsius (Paldo- 
graphie, § 19), have maintained that originally one and 
the same sign stood for both vowel and consonant. 
They hold that after the ideographic writing comes 
not the alphabetic but the syllabic, our separation of 
vowels and eonsonants being entirely ideal, and never 
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actually possible, inasmuch as consonants cannot find 
expression without the aid of a vowel sound; and vow- 
els cannot be pronounced except in dependence on a 
preceding consonantal element more or less distinct. 
In all this these writers are probably theoretically cor- 
rect. Of the phonetic writing the syllabic is naturally 
the earliest stage, and in the Assyrian cuneiform we 
have the example of such a writing in actual use among 
the Shemitic nations (Rawlinson, Ancient Jonarchites, i, 
84, 837). But how essentially different in their nature 
the Assyrian letters are from the Hebrew is evident 
from the fact that the former, according to Sir H. Raw- 
linson and M. Oppert, number from three to four hun- 
dred, the latter only twenty-two. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible that a really syllabic alphabet should have fewer 
characters, except in the case of such a state of language 
as Lepsius. presupposes, in which all the syllables are 
open, i. e. end with a vowel, and there is no variety of 
vowel sounds. 

It is to be noted, however, that in the Ethiopic al- 
phabet, in which each letter appears under seven differ- 
ent forms, according to the vowel sound associated with 
it, the simplest form is not that which the letter takes 
when no vowel follows, as we might expect, but that 
which it takes when followed by short a. When this 
sound follows, the original form of the letter is retained 
unchanged; when no vowel follows, a slight alteration 
is made in the form of the letter to indicate that it 
closes the syllable. See ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE. 

2. Admitting that the Hebrew writing is alphabetic, 
is it purely consonantal, or does it contain signs to ex- 
press vowel sounds as well as consonants? Some have 
held that the letters N, 5, °, were originally vowels, and 
that their use as consonants was of later introduction. 
It has been said that the alphabet of each language 
must contain a sufficient number of letters to represent 
all the sounds of the language, and that it is as easy to 
conceive of a language without vowel sounds as of an 
alphabet without vowel letters. And further, with re- 
gard to the Hebrew alphabet, Kopp (Bilder u. Schriften, 
ii, 112, etc.) thinks it absurd to suppose that it original- 
ly contained separate forms for guttural breathings so 
little differing from one another as X, M, M, and not a 
single sign to represent the vowels, which constitute 
the life of every language. Now, with regard to the 
letters ] and ", it is certain they were used as vowels 
from a very ancient period; but there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that this use of these letters pre- 
ceded their use as consonants, but every reason to sup- | 
pose the contrary. At the beginning of a syllable only 
‘ is ever used as a vowel, and in the few cases in which 
it is so used it has been softened from an original con- 
sonantal sound. In the middle of a word, 1 and ° ap- 
pear as vowels much less frequently in the earlier He- 
brew books than in the later; and on the surviving 
monuments of the Phosnician language and writing 
they have uniformly a consonantal force. Besides, it 
is known that one of these letters, viz. 5, passed over 
from the Phoenicians to the Greeks as a consonant, 
though as a Greek letter it afterwards fell out of use. 
As for XN, it is difficult to conceive how, if it originally 
stood for A in the Hebrew alphabet, it should, even at 
the date of the very earliest monuments of the lan- 
guage, have so entirely lost this power, and passed into 
a simple breathing. With regard to the alleged im- 
probability of so ancient an alphabet distinguishing 
the closely allied sounds of XN, M™, M, by the use of dif- 
ferent characters, we are scarcely in a position to form 
a sound judgment on such a point, as the languages we 
speak differ so entirely from the Shemitic tongues, and 
our organs are consequently incapable of giving dis- 
tinct expression to the variety of guttural sounds which 
characterized the ancient Hebrew, as it does the mod- 
ern Arabic. 
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3. As to the origin of the Hebrew square characters, 
which appear in all extant MSS., as well as in our 
printed Bibles, the most diverse views have been pro- 
pounded; some, especially among the older scholars, 
tracing them back to the age of Moses and the tables 
of the law; and others believing them to be of com- 
paratively recent origin. The latter view is taken by 
Kopp (Bilder u. Schriften, ii, 164), who places their in- 
troduction somewhere about the 4th century, chiefly on 
the ground that the Palmyrene characters, from which, 
in his opinion, they were derived, were in use, as ap- 
pears from inscriptions yet extant, as late as the 8d cen- 
tury of our æra. But whatever may be the connection 
between the square character and the Palmyrene (and 
there is no doubt it is very intimate), the opinion of 
Kopp is quite untenable. We have direct testimony 
to the fact that the square character belongs to a much 
earlier age than that to which he assigns it. Jerome 
informs us that in his day the ineffable name Jehovah, 
rar, was sometimes introduced into Greek MSS. in 
its Hebrew form, and that readers of these MSS. unac- 
quainted with Hebrew often by mistake read the name 
Pepi, WIE: from which it is quite certain that, in Je- 
rome’s age, the Hebrew Bible must have been written 
in the square character presently in use, for only on 
this supposition was such a mistake possible. But, if 
Kopp’s hypothesis be well founded, the square charac- 
ter must then have been quite recently elaborated from 
the Palmyrene. Was it so? Let us turn to another 
passage of Jerome, in his celebrated Prologus Galeatus, 
in which he informs us that the Hebrew character in 
ase in his day had been introduced by Ezra, in place 
of a more ancient character which had passed over to 
the Samaritans. Is it credible that the square charac- 
ter was invented by the Jewish scholars, and intro- 
dueed into MSS, for the first time in the 4th century, 
and yet that before the close of that same century its 
origin was completely forgotten, and had passed from 
the region of history to that of tradition or fable ? 

A similar testimony on the part of Origen carries us 
back a century earlier. He, too, mentions the Jewish 
tradition of a change of characters by Ezra, and speaks 
of MSS. in which the divine name was found even in 
his day written in the ancient characters (Montfaucon, 
Hexapla, ii, 94). The expression in the sermon on the 
mount, “not one jot,” carries us back a step further 
still, indeed, almost to the beginning of our æra; for it 
is evident that the phrase was a proverbial one, and 
that the alphabet which gave rise to it must have been 
in use for a considerable time. Now, it is only in the 
equare character (also, though not so decidedly, in the 
Palmyrene) that the letter yod is very much smaller 
than the others. Kopp, who not unfrequently makes 
up by strength of assertion for weakness of argument, 
declares the foregoing argument to be “ indescribably 
weak.” He points to the Greek iota (1), in the writing 
of thoee days by no means a small letter. 

To all this we may now add the still more decisive 
evidence of monumental inscriptions, from which it ap- 
pears that even before the period of the Maccabees the 
square character was in use among the Jews (Revue 
Archéol. 1864; Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. xix, 687-641 ; 
comp. Chwolson, A chtzehn Grabschriften aus der Krim). 
That another character, more closely allied to the Phe- 
nician and Samaritan, is found on the extant coins of 
the Maccabees does not militate against this conclusion. 
Ancient forms and usages often survive in coins and 
official documents after they have fallen into disuse in 
common life. Besides, it is not impossible that the 
Maccabees, vindicating as they did the nationality of 
Israel against the tyranny of Syria, may have purposely 
revived the use of the old characters, regarding, it may 
be, those in common use, which had been introduced 
ander foreign auspices, as a badge of national servitude. 
However this may be, it is pretty certain that the old 
Jewish tradition of a change of letters having taken 
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place in the time of Ezra, however erroneous it may be 
in some of its details, is not without a solid foundation 
in fact. See HEBREW. 

III. Progressive Diffusion of the Art among the An- 
cient Hebrews.—The art of writing is not mentioned in 
the Hebrew Scriptures previous to the age of Moses. 
In the book of Genesis there is no allusion to docu- 
ments of any sort. Abraham buys the field and care 
of Machpelah, but there is no bill of parchase as in the 
case of a similar transaction in the history of Jeremiah 
(comp. Gen. xxiii with Jer, xxxii). The cave and the 
field “were made sure unto Abraham for a i 
in the presence of the children of Heth, before all that 
went in at the gate of his city ” (Gen. xxiii, 18). There 
is no hint of any documentary proof of the purchase 
being given or asked. It does not, however, by any 
means follow from this absence of allusion to the art 
of writing in the book of Genesis that that art was al- 
together unknown in Palestine in the patriarchal age. 
It may have been unknown, or but rarely practiced, by 
the nomad and rural population, in the midst of which 
the scene of the patriarchal story is laid; and yet have 
been known and practiced in the great centres of pop- 
ulation and civilization, as it certainly was in Egypt, 
and we can scarcely doubt in Mesopotamia also, even 
at that early period (Kenrick, Egypt, ii, 101, 102). In 
confirmation of this we may refer to the story of Ruth, 
from which we find that even in a much later age it 
was not uncommon in Palestine to transact and com- 
plete purchases similar to Abraham's without the aid 
of writing materials, though no one will now maintain 
that the art of writing was then unknown (Rath iv, 
7-11). Instances of the same sort might be adduced 
from the history of all nations at a similar stage of so- 
cial advancement. 

When we pass from the age of the patriarchs to that 
of Moses, from the family life of Palestine to the polit- 
ical life of Egypt, and afterwards of the desert, we first 
meet with distinct traces of the art of writing. It is 
probable that the shoferim, or “ officers” subordinate to 
the taskmasters, mentioned in Exod. v, 6-19, whose 
duty it was to see that the full amount of labor was 
performed by their enslaved countrymen, were so named 
from the use they made of writing in the discharge of 
their degrading functions (Arab. satara, to write). 
But, however this may be, we immediately afterwards 
read of the two tables of the law, and of the “book of 
the covenant” which “ Moses read in the audience of 
all the people” (Exod. xxiv, 7, 12); also of a book, in 
which was entered a record of the victory over Amalek 
in Rephidim, and which Moses was directed to “re- 
hearse in the ears of Joshua” (Exod. xvii, 14; this 

or document may afterwards have formed part 
of the “Book of the Wars of the Lord,” mentioned in 
Numb. xxi, 14); and at a later period mention is made 
of a written account of the journevings of the Israelites 
in the wilderness (Numb. xxxiii, 2). We also read of 
the high-priest's breastplate with its four rows of stones, 
on which were engraven, “like the engravings of a 
signet,” the names of the twelve tribes of Israel; and 
of the mitre with its plate of pure gold, on which was a 
“writing like to the engravings of a signet,” Holiness 
to the Lord (Exod. xxxix, 14, 30). Of the use of writing 
in legal transactions and processes mention is made in 
Numb. v, 23; Deut. xxiv, 1,3. Specially to be noted is 
the figurative use which is made of the word sépher in 
Exod. xxxii, 82, 33: “ Blot me out of the book which 
thou hast written,” in which we already meet with the 
idea of a memorial book kept by God, “for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought upon his name ” (Mal. 
iii, 16; Psa. lvi, 9 [8]). From all this it is evident 
that in the age of Moses the art of writing was com- 
monly employed for the purpose of preserving the 
knowledge of important truths and the memory of im- 
portant events, The assumption by some writers that 
the art of writing among the Hebrews is due to and 
dates from the delivery of the Law on Sinai, is nega- 
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tived by the fact that it was evidently accepted at that | vated chiefly in certain localities (yet comp. viii, 14). 
time as a well-known art, and no hint is there given of | The vicinity of Zebulon and Machir to Phoenicia and 
it as a new invention. Damascus is to be noted (Gen. xlix, 13). 

We are not, however, to conclude from this that in| Under Samuel the institution of the schools of the 
that age, or for many ages after, writing was in common | prophets must have conduced not less to the literary 
use among the body of the people. The knowledge of | than to the religious advancement of Israel. The 
it was probably confined to the few who occupied an | seed which was then sown ripened into an abundant 
official position; the people being still dependent chiefly | harvest during the glorious reigns of David and Solo- 
on oral instruction for their knowledge of what God | mon, which were rendered not less illustrious by the 
had done for them, and what he required of them. | literary achievements which distinguished them than 
Writing was in those days employed rather as a means | by the successful cultivation of the arts of war and 
of preserving than of circulating knowledge. The | peace. During these reigns the art of writing must 
tables of stone were laid up in the ark. The book of | have been largely employed, not only for literary, but 
the covenant (mentioned Exod. xxiv) was read to the | for political purposes. The sophér, or secretary, scribe, 
people. The book of the law (mentioned Deut. xxxi, | was a constant attendant upon the monarch’s person 
24-26) was given to the Levites “to put it in the side | (2 Sam. viii, 17; xx, 25); so also the muazkir, or re- 
of the ark; ... for a witness against Israel.” The song | corder. We also read of David himself writing a letter 
of Moses (ch. xxxii ) was not circulated in writing | (sépher) to Joab (xi, 14, 15), though the fact that the 
among the people, but “was spoken in their ears” | reply of Joab was by messenger, and not by letter, would 
(xxxi, 30); and thus they were taught to repeat it and | seem to indicate that the latter mode of communication 
to transmit it to others (ver. 19, 22). It is only the | was still rare and exceptional. 
king who was expressly enjoined to have written out | In the age of Isaiah, in which (or not long before) 
for his special use a copy of the law, and to read there- | the strictly prophetic literature may be said to com- 
in all the days of his life (xvii, 18, 19). Of the people | mence, various circumstances contributed to the devel- 
in general it was required that they should learn God's | opment of the art of writing, such as the commercial 
statutes, and have them in their heart, and teach them | activity of the reign of Uzziah; the closer relations 
diligently to their children (vi, 6, 7), plainly by word | and increased intercourse between Palestine and the 
of mouth; for when it is added (ver. 9), “Thou shalt | great seats of civilization on the banks of the Euphrates 
write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy | and Tigris, on the one side, and of the Nile, on the oth- 
gates,” the expression is probably to be understood fig- | er; and also the captivity of the ten tribes, and the 
uratively, like the “binding on the hand, and as front- | breaking- up of the local and geographical unity of 
lets between the eyes” (ver. 8; comp. also Psa. xliv, 2 | Israel, which would necessitate a written intercourse 
[1]; lxxviii, 3, with ci, 19 [18]). ; between the widely separated branches of the nation, 
Accordingly, in the book of Isaiah we find various 
notices illustrative of our present subject, one of which 
is specially interesting, as it would appear to indicate a 
wider diffusion than we have had any evidence of pre- 
viously to this period, of the practice of reading and 
writing among the people. We refer to Isa. xxix, 11, 
12, where the prophet, in describing the blindness of 
the people, compares the word of God to a sealed book 
(Danma “HOI ), a document of any description, 
“which men deliver to one that is learned (lit. that 
knows writing, "BO 37), saving, Read this, I pray 
thee: and he saith, I cannot, for it is sealed; and the 
book is delivered to him that is not learned (who does 
not know writing), saying, Read this, I pray thee: and 
he saith, I am not learned ("BO “NITI xd, I do not 
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Scribes making Notes of Prisoners, Heads of | know books or writing).” Here we read of two classes 
Slain, nha etc. (Bas-relief from Kouyunjik, British | of the population, those able to read a written docu- 
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During the wars under Joshua no advancement in probably still much the larger class, it would seem from 
the art of writing is to be looked for. In the book of | the form of the prophet’s language that the knowledge 
Joshua, accordingly, there is mention made but of one | of writing was no longer confined within the limits of 
new document, viz., a geographical description and sev- | an official class, but was diffused somewhat more widely 
enfold division of the land west of Jordan, drawn up by | among the people. 
delegates from the several tribes (Josh. xviii, 9). The| This was still more decidedly the case in the age of 
shoterim are likewise mentioned among the civil and | Jeremiah, as is evident from the frequency with which 
military officers (i, 10; iii, 2; viii, 23; xxiii, 2; xxiv, | the art of writing is alluded to in his writings, as com- 
1). In the same connection, also, frequent reference is | pared with those of the earlier prophets. In Jeremiah 
made to the book of the law, which Joshua, in accord- | we read for the first time of a conveyance of property 
ance with the injunction of Moses, wrote upon great | being drawn out in writing, and subscribed not only by 
stones on Mount Ebal, and afterwards read in the hear- | the principal parties, but also by witnesses (Jer. xxxii, 
ing of all the people. The book of Jasher (quoted x, | 10-12). That this was the common practice is evident 
13) probably belongs to a somewhat later age (2 Sam. | from ver. 34 of the same chapter. Copies of the sacred 
i, 18). See Book. writings appear also to have been multiplied (viii, 8). 

Important to our present purpose is the mention in | Letters are spoken of more frequently (xxix, 25, 29). 
Josh. xv, 15, 16, and Judg. i, 11, 12, of Kirjath-sepher | The class of sopherim, or scribes, had become numerous 
(book-town), afterwards named Debir; and with this | (viii, 8; xxxvi, 10, 12, 23, 26; xxxvii, 15, 20; lii, 25; 
may be conjoined the allusion in the immortal song of | Ezek. ix, 2,3, 11; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 13). On the whole, 
Deborah to the mechokekim (engravers) and sopherim | the state of matters, with respect to the art of writing 
(writers), who led the bands of Machir and Zebulon | at this period in Palestine, was very similar to that 
“to the help of the Lord against the mighty ” (Judg. | which we find delineated on the Egyptian monuments 
‘v, 14). As yet the art of writing was not only confined | (Kenrick, Egypt, i, 283, 284; ii, 52). A still wider dif- 
to certain classes, but would seem to have been culti- | fusion of the art of writing is indicated by the notices 
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in Eccles, xii, 12, and Ecclus. xlii,7; Luke xvi,6. See 
ScRIBE. 

IV. Materials of Writing.—We have no very definite 
statement in the Old Test. as to the material which was 
in most common use for the purposes of writing. In 
all ages it has been customary to engrave on stone or 
metal, or other durable material, with the view of se- 
curing the permanency of the record ; and accordingly, 
in the very commencement of the national history of 
Israel, we read of the two tables of the law written in 
stone, and of a subsequent writing of the law on stone 
(Deut. xxvii,3; Josh. viii, 82). In the latter case there 
is this peculiarity, that plaster (sid, lime or gypeum) 
was used along with stone, a combination of materials 
which Hengstenberg, in the valuable dissertation on 
the art of writing among the Hebrews, contained in 
his Genuineness of the Pentateuch, illustrates by com- 
parison of the practice of the Egyptian engravers, who, 
having first carefully smoothed the stone, filled up the 
faulty places with gypsum or cement, in order to obtain 
a perfectly uniform surface on which to execute their 
engravings (i, 488, Clarke's tranal.; comp. also Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egypt. ii, 111). 

The metals also are mentioned as a material of 
writing; as lead, in Job xix, 28, 24 (though whether 
the reference in that passage is to writing on Jead, or 
filling up the hollow of the letters with lead, is not cer- 
tain) (comp. Pliny, Nut. Hist. xiii, 11; Hengstenberg, 
i, 488); brass (1 Macc. viii, 22; xiv, 18, 27, 48); gold 
(Exod, xxxix, 30). Of stamped coins of the Hebrews 
there is no trace earlier than the age of the Maccabees 
(1 Macc. xv, 6). 

To the engraving of gems there is frequent reference 
in the Old Test., as in the account of the high-priest’s 
breastplate (see also Isa. xxix, 11, 12, 18; Jer. xxxii, 
14; Dan. xii, 4). In Gen. xxxviii, 18 we read of Ju- 
dah's signet, and from the recent discoveries in the 
East we learn that it was the custom of the ancient 
Chaldsans to carry about with them an engraved cyl- 
inder in agate or other hard stone, which was used as a 
seal or signet, and probably worn round the wrist; but 
the engraving on these cylinders was not always accom- 
panied with an inscription. (For specimens, see Raw- 
linson, Anc. Mon. i, 87, 117, 118, 184, 211, 881; comp. 
also Heeren, Hist. Res. ii, 203). See SEAL. 

The common materials of writing were the tablet 
(M55, lùach) and the roll (M39, megilléh), the former 
probably having a Chaldæan origin, the latter an Egyp- 
tian. 
“The tablets of the Chaldsans,” says Rawlinson 
(Anc. Mon. i, 85-87), “are among the most remarkable 
of their remains, ... They are small pieces of clay, 
somewhat rudely shaped into a form resembling a pil- 
low, and thickly inacribed with cuneiform characters. 
... What is moet curious is that these documents have 
been in general enveloped, after they were baked, in a 
cover of moist clay, upon which their contents have 
been again inscribed, so as to present externally a dupli- 
cate of the writing within; and the tablet in its cuver 
has then been baked afresh.” The same material was 
largely used by the Assyrians, and many of their clay 
tablets still remain. “They are of various sizes, rang- 
ing from nine inches long by six and a half wide, to an 
inch and a half by an inch wide, and even less.... 
Some thousands of these have been recovered; many 
are historical, some linguistic, some geographical, some 
astronomical” (comp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii, 56; Heeren, 
Hist. Res. ii, 185). For the similar use of hollow cyl- 
inders, or prisms of six or eight sides, formed of fine 
terra cotta, sometimes glazed, on which the characters 
were traced with a small stylus, in some specimens so 
minutely as to be capable of decipherment only with 
the aid of a magnifying-glass, see Rawlinson (Anc. Afon, 
i, 880, 478). See Bricx. 

In Egypt the principal writing material was quite 
of a different sort. Wooden tablets are indeed found 
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pictured on the monuments (Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. ii, 
100); but the material which was in common use, even 
from very ancient times, was the papyrus. This reed, 
found chiefly in Lower Egypt, “had various economic 
uses; . . . for writing, the pith was taken out, and di- 
vided by a pointed instrument into the thin pellicles 
of which it is composed; it was then flattened by prese- 
ure, and the strips glued together, other strips being 
placed at right angles to them, so that a roll of any 
length might be manufactured (Pliny’s account, Nat. 
Hist. xiii, 23, is partly erroneous)” (Kenrick, Egypt, i, 89, 
90). That this material was in use in Egypt from a 
very early period is evidenced by still existing papyrus 
MSS. of the earliest Theban dynasties (ibid. i, 283, 357, 
485, 497; ii, 102, 142; see also Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
ii, 99). As the papyrus, being in great demand, and 
exported to all parts of the world, became very costly, 
other materials were often used instead of it, among 
which Wilkinson mentions leather, a few leather rolls 
of an early period having been found in the tombs 
(ibid. p. 152). 

Now, as Palestine lay between Babylonia and Assyria 
on the one hand, and Egypt on the other, and formed 
the highway of union and commerce between them, we 
may expect to find the materials of writing very simi- 
lar to those in common use in the two great centres of 
civilization, with which it was so intimately connected. 
Accordingly, we do find men- 
tion made in the Old Test. 
both of the tablet (liach) 
and of the roll (megtlldh) ; 
but we are not distinctly 
informed of what substance 
either tablet or roll was com- 
posed. From the character 
of the soil of Palestine it 
is pretty certain that the 
tablet was not, as usually in 
Assyria and Babylonia, of 
baked clay, unless we are 
to suppose an importation of 
Assyrian tablets, which is 
scarcely possible, as the writ- 





ing seems to have been in- Egyptian Scribe, with Pal 


ette under his Arm, Read- 
ing from a Papyrus Roll; 
Satchel for his Writing 


scribed on these tablets when 
the clay was fresh, which, of Satchel for- bis. Witing 
course, it could not be after Materiale in to 

the lapse of time occupied in bathe Aon Piebe 
in its carriage from Assyria 
to Palestine. Accordingly, brick is mentioned in Script- 
ure usually in connection with Babylonia or Egypt 
(Gen. xi, 8; Exod. v, 7-19; Nah. iii, 14; Jer. xliii, 9; 
Ezek. iv, 1); rarely in connection with Palestine (Isa. 
ix, 9 [10]); and we read of no tablet of clay, but either 
of stone (as in the case of the tables of the law), or of 
metal (1 Kings vii, 36; Isa. viii, 1; comp. iii, 23), or of 
wood, which was probably the material commonly em- 
ployed for writing on (Luke i, 68; comp. 2 Esdras xiv, 
24), where tablets of box-wood are mentioned. 

The roll, npa (or “BO nay, Pea. xl, 8 [7]; Jer. 
xxxvi, 2, 4; Ezek. ii, 9), is not mentioned before the 
time of Jeremiah (unless Psa. xl be earlier), and only 
in Jer. xxxvi; Ezek. ii and iii, and Zech. v (comp. also 
Isa. xxxiv, 4, “And the heavens shall be rolled up as 
a book ;” also 1 Esdras vi, 28; Luke iv, 17 ; Rev. vi, 14). 
Considering the close connection between Judæa and 
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Egypt, especially in the later period of the kingdom, it 
is probable that the roll was of papyrus, though we 
have no actual statement to that effect in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, All we certainly know is that it was of a 
substance which might be torn and burned (Jer. xxxvi, 
28); that the writing was with ink, 1°", deyô, and was 
arranged in columns, MHS, deluthéth, lit. doors (ibid.) ; 
and that both sides of the material were sometimes 
written on (Ezek. ii, 10). Mention is made of paper in 
2 John 12; also 2 Esdras xv, 2; Tobit vii, 14. See 
Paper. 

That prepared skins were used for writing on by the 
ancient Hebrews is probable, but we have no direct 
evidence of the fact. Whether the Hebrew sépher, book 
or document, was so called from its connection with a 
root meaning to “scrape,” is very doubtful; it is cer- 
tain that in Hebrew the root saphdr has no such mean- 
ing. The only Scriptural mention of parchment is 
found in the New Test. (2 Titus iv, 13), See PARCH- 
MENT. 

The tablet was inscribed with a stylus, which made 
an indentation in the substance of which the tablet was 






Palette of an Egyptian Scribe. 


(Brit. Mus.) 


composed ; the roll was written on with ink (2 Cor. iii, 
8; 2 John 12; 3 John 13). In Ezek. ix, 2, 3, 11, the 
inkstand, “HOM NOP, is mentioned. As to the stylus 
or pen, the Hebrew word for it is VY, &, the derivation 
of which is obecure. It is found in four passages, in 
two of which it has attached to it the epithet “iron” 
(Job xix, 24; Jer. xvii, 1); in the other two (Psa. xiv, 
2 [1]; Jer. viii, 8) it denotes the pen in common use 
among the sopherim or scribes, of whatever sort that 
may have been. The word OM, chéret, which is usu- 
ally conjoined by writers upon this subject with 9, is 
mentioned only in one somewhat obecure passage (Isa. 
viii, 1).as an instrument of writing; it has probably 
some connection with chartummim, the name of the 
Egyptian sacred scribes. In Egypt the reed-pen seems 
to have been in use from the earliest times. It even 
forms part of one of the ancient alphabetic charac- 
ters, “The reed-pen and inkstand, and scribes em- 
ployed in writing, appear among the sculptures in the 
tombe of Gizeh, which are contemporaneous with the 
pyramids themselves” (Kenrick, Egypt, ii, 102, 142). 
See Pen. 

Wucherer, Jonass Friepricn, a Lutheran the- 
ologian of Germany, was born March 8, 1808, at Nörd- 
lingen. [le studied at Erlangen, and, after completing 
his course, acted for some time as assistant minister in 
his native place. In 1832 he was appointed hospital- 
preacher of Nördlingen, and pastor at Baldingen. In 
1855 he was called to Aha, and died there, Dec. 26, 1881. 
Wucherer was a faithful follower of his Master, and the 
many difficulties which he had to overcome in the 
early period of his ministry proved to be a blessing not 
only to him but also to his flock. He wrofe, Vom 
evangelisch - lutherischen Hauptgottesdienst (Nördlingen, 
1846) :—Zu einem Zeugniss (ibid. eod.) :— Populäre Ein- 
leitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (ibid. 1848- 
50, 2 parts) :—A ugführlicher Nachweis aus Schrift und 
Symbolen, etc. (ibid. 1853), See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 
1475. (B. P.) 


Wülfer, Jouann, a Protestant theologian’ of Ger- 
many, was born at Nuremberg, June 7, 1651, and died 
there, Sept. 8, 1724. He is the author of, Dbpw He- 
braice et Latine cum Amplo et Erudito Commentario 
Perpetuo (Altdorf, 1680) :— Theriaca Judaica ad Examen 
Revocata, etc., Acc. Is. Viva Vindex Sanguinis (Nurem- 
berg, 1681). See Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 687; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 525. (B. P.) 
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Wilffer, Dan, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Nuremberg, July 3, 1617, and died 
there, May 11, 1685, professor and pastor. He is best 
known as the author of that fine hymn, O Ewigkeit, 
O Ewigkeit, a favorite with the historian Niebuhr. ‘It 
has been translated into English in the Lyra Germ, i, 
26: “Eternity! Eternity! How long art thou, Eter- 
nity!” See Will, Nürnberger Gelehrten - Lexikon, iii, 
1757; Wiulfferische Letchenpredigt (Nuremberg, 1685) ; 
Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenliedes, iii, 144 aq. 
(B. P.) 

Wulfhelm, archbishop of Canterbury, was conse- 
crated by archbishop Athelm, to whom, both at Wells 
and at Canterbury, he was the successor. One of the 
first public acts he was called upon to perform, within 
two years of his appointment, was to officiate at the 
coronation of Athelstan, which occurred in 925. In 
January, soon after the coronation, his services were 
required at Tamworth, to officiate at a political mar- 
riage. Again, at a later period, the good offices of the 
archbishop of Canterbury were required at the mar- 
riage of the daughter of Edward the Elder to Hugh the 
Great, count of Paris, the son of Robert I. As a ruler 
he was discreet, and did much to civilize the people 
and promote Charch privileges. He died in 942. See 
Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 889 sq. 

Wulflach (or Wulf), an ecclesiastic of Longo- 
bardian origin, established himself as a stylite, in the 
latter half of the 6th century, in the district of Triers, 
France, and gained the admiration of the people for whose 
conversion he prayed, preaching to the multitudes that 
thronged around him, and persuading them to destroy 
their idols See Neander, Hist. of the Church, iii, 28. 


Wulfred, an English ecclesiastic of the 10th cen- 
tury, went over as a missionary to Skara, in West 
Gothland, and very inconsiderately seized an axe and 
dashed to the ground a much venerated idol, for which 
act he was attacked by a body of furious pagans and 
put to death at once. See Neander, Hist. of the Church, 
iii, 292, 

Wulfred, archbishop or CANTERBURY, was nom- 
inated by Ethelhard, and was the first occupant of that 
important office. His consecration took place in Au- 
gust, 805, and it is said that, although he held the arch- 
bishopric for more than twenty-eight years, he did 
nothing worthy of record. He died March 24, 832, 
See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 
270 8q. 

Wundemann, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, & 
Protestant theologian, who died doctor of theology 
and pastor at Wahlendorf, in Schleswig, Dec. 26, 1827, 
is the author of, Meletemata de S. Cana Comm, Ereg. 
Critic. (Rostock, 1820):— Geschichte der christlichen 
Glaubenslehren vom Zeitalter des Athanasius bis auf 
Gregor den Grossen (Leipsic, 1798-99, 2 vols.). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 454, 594. (B. P.) 

Wunderbar, Reusen, a Jewish teacher at Riga, 
where he died, Aug. 19, 1868, is the author of, nazr 
935 MNIDN, i.e. Biblisch-talmudische Medicin (Riga, 
1850-60, 2 vols.). Besides, be contributed largely to 
Furst's Orient and other periodicals. See Furst, Bibl 
Jud, iii, 587. (B. P.) 

Wundt, Damæi. Lupwie, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born Nov. 12, 1741, at Creuznach. He 
studied at Heidelberg, was appointed in 1765 second 
preacher at Ladenberg, and in 1770 first preacher at 
Oppenheim. In 1778 he was called to his native place, 
where he labored till 1788, when he was appointed sec- 
ond professor of theology at Heidelberg, advancing in 
1797 to the first professorship. He died Feb. 19, 1805. 
Of his writings we mention, Kurzer Entwurf von 
Vorlesungen über die Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
(Heidelberg, 1788): — Magazin für die Kirchen- und 
Gelehrtengeschichte des Churfirstenthume Pfalz (ibid. 
1789-90, 2 vols.) : — Magazin fiir die pfdletsche Ge 
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schichte (ibid. 1798). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theo- 
logen Deutschlands, iv, 758 sy. (B. P.) 

Wuorin Väki, in Finnish mythology, were the 
genii of the rocks and mines, who worked under the 
guidance of Kämuläinen. 

Würdtwein, STANISLAUS ALEXANDER, a Roman 
Catholic prelate of Germany, was born at Amorbach in 
1719, and died, as suffragan of Worms, April 12, 1796. 
He is the author of, J/onusticoy Palatinum (Mannheim, 
1793-97, 6 vols.) :— Diecesis Megunt, in A rchidiac, Distr. 
et Comment. Dipl. Illustr, (ibid. 1767-77, 3 parts): — 
Thuringia et Etchsfeldia Med. Ævi Eccles. (ibid. 1790) : 
— Subsidia Diplom. ad Selecta Juris Eccles. Germ. et 
Historiar. Capita Elucidanda ( Bamberg, 1772 - 80, 18 
parts): — Nora Subsidia Diplom. etc. (ibid. 1781-90), 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 791, 792, 802, 916; 
ii,5. (B. P.) 

Würfel, Anprzas, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Nuremberg, Feb. 28, 1718, and died 
at Offenhausen, in Bavaria, Oct. 6, 1769. He is the 
author of, Lebenabeschreibungen aller Geistlichen, welche 
in der Reichsstadt Nürnberg und auf deren Land seit 
der Reformation gedienet (Nuremberg, 1756; continued 
until 1779 by Waldau, ibid. 1779-85 ):— Historische 
Nachricht von der Judengemeinde, welche ehehin in der 
Reichsstudt Nurnberg angerichtet gewesen, aber anno 
1499 ausgeschaft worden (ibid. 1755): — Historische 
Nachricht von der Ju : in der Hofmark 
Fürth, etc. (Frankfort and Prague, 1754). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 787; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 538. 
(B. P.) 

Wurskaiti were priests of the third order among 
‘pagan Prussians. Griwa takes the lead as supreme 
head; next in order come the Griwaites, then the 
Siggones, and lastly the Wurskaiti. They are said to 
have had in control the management of religious 
duties. Probably the dedication, cleansing, and sac- 
rificing of the offerings was their main duty. 


Whrtemberg, Tre Kincvom or, has, according 
to the census of 1880, a population of 1,971,255 souls, 
of whom 1,861,412 are Protestants, 590,405 Roman 
Catholics, 18,826 Jews, etc. The constitution of the 
Protestant Church is consistorial. The highest legis- 
lative and administrative authority is, so far as regards 
purely ecclesiastical matters, vested in the consistory, 
compoeed of a president, a legal councillor, and seven 


. 


ordinary councillors (five laymen and two ecclesiastics), 


who are all appointed by the king. Since 1848, how- 
ever, there has been established alongside the consis- 
tory, and acting in unison with it, a series of parish 
councils, diocesan synods, and annual synods-general, 
to which the membership is elective. The territory 
of the Church is divided into six superintendencies, 
each with a “prelate” at the head. These prelates 
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regulated by the law of April 25, 1825. The territory 
of the synagogue is divided into twelve rabbinates, 
which are governed by an ecclesiastical council, consist- 
ing of the chief rabbi of Stuttgart and five laymen, 
who are responsible to the ministry for ecclesiastical 
affairs, See Schmid-Sonneck, Die erangelische Diasporu 
Wirtemberg's nach Entstehung und irtigem Be- 
stand (Stuttgart, 1879); Helfferich, Chronik der erur- 
gelischen Kirche Wiirtemberg’s vom Jahre 1879 (ibid. 
1880); Hof- und Staats- Handbuch des Konigreichs Wur- 
temberg (1881); Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sciences 
Religieuses, e. v.; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Wirsburg (or Wurtzburg), Couxcit oF (Con 
cilium Herbipolense). Würzburg is a fortified city of 
Bavaria, capital of the circle of Lower Franconia, one 
hundred and forty miles north-west of Munich, on the 
right bank of the Main. An ecclesiastical council was 
held there March 18, 1287, in the presence of the em- 
peror Rudolph, by the legate, John, bishop of Tusculum, 
assisted by four archbishops, viz. thoee of Mayence, 
Cologne, Salzburg, and Vienna, some of their suffra- 
gans, and many abbots. Forty-two canons were pub- 
lished. 

The firet five relate to the moral conduct and manner 


of life of clerks, enjoining them not to frequent taverns, 
nor play with dice, and to dresa according to their call- 


ng. 

f Forbids to celebrate two masses in one day, except 
in a caee of necessity. : 

& Orders that the Body of our Lord shall be carried 
with proper eolemnity to the sick, and to women near the 
time of their delivery. 

10. Forbids to holds two vicarages. 

14. Orders thoee who have received investiture at the 
bands of laymen to resign their benefices into the bish- 


op'e bands, to whom the collation belon 
— ds any fee for the neptlal benedlctioe end for 


ne 
28. ——— to fortify a church without the bishop’ 
sen 


con 
29. Forbids to excommunicate wives or mothers op 
account of their deceased busband's or children’s debts, 
except they bave succeeded to their property. 
; See Mansi, Concil. xi, 1818; Landon, Manual of Coun- 
cils, p. 696, 697. 


Wustan. See Wopan. 


Wuttke, KARL FRIKDRICH ADOLPH, a Protestant 
theologian and philosopher of Germany, was born at 
| Breslau, Nov. 10, 1819. Here he studied theology and 
| philosophy, and lectured from 1843 as a private teacher 
on philosophy. In 1854 he was called as professor of 
theology to Berlin, and in 1861 as ordinary professor to 
Halle, where he died, April 12, 1870. He wrote, Aè- 
| Randlung über die Cosmogonie der heidnischen Volker 
vor der Zeit Jesu u. der Apostel, a prize essay (Hague, 
1850) :—Geschichte des Heidenthums in Bezug auf Re- 
ligion, Wissen, Kunst, Stttlichkeit und Staatsleden ( Bres- 
lau, 1851-58, 2 vols.): — Der deutsche Volksaberglautbe 





superintend 49 deaneries, comprising 906 parishes, | der Gegemcart (Hamburg, 1850; 2d ed. 1869) :— Hand- 
with 1021 pastors. Esch prelate has to visit his dio- | buch der christlichen Sittenlehre (Berlin, 1861-62, 2 vols. ; 
cese every three years. The general synod meets! Engl. transl. bv J. P. Lacroix, Christian Ethics, N. Y. 
every four years, and is composed of fifty-six members, | 1878,2vola.). After his death was published Zur Fore 
viz., of forty-nine members representing the different , geschichte der Bartholomausnacht von Dr. S. Müller- 
deaneries, one representing the theological faculty of Frauenstein ( Leipeic, 1879). Besides these works he 
Tubingen, and six nominated directly by the king., publishtd some minor writings. See Literarischer 
The University of Tubingen has a faculty of Protestant Hundweiser, 1870, p. 489; Theologisches Unirersallex- 
theology, consisting of five ordinary professors, besides | ikon, a, v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1478. (B. P.) 


professors extraordinary and “ Privatdocenten.” The | í ; ; é 
ee Sr ee . | Wyasa, in Hindù philosophy, is probably a generic 
Roman Catholics in Wurtemberg form the episcopal name of the founders of the Vedanta (q. ¥.). 


diocese of Rottenburg, which comprises 672 parishes 
and 946 priests, paid by the state. The University of | Wyatt, Curistorpner B., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 


Tubingen has also a faculty of Roman Catholic theology, | copal clergyman, graduated from the General Theolog- 


consisting of six professors. The diocese of Rottenburg | 
belongs to the ecclesiastical province of Freiburg, to 
which its relations have been arranged by the papal 
bull Provida solersque, of Aug. 11, 1821. The present 
incumbent of the episcopal see at Rottenburg is the 
famous Church historian Hefele. Besides the Catholic 
faculty, there is also a clerical seminary at Rottenburg, 
with three professors, The relations of the Jews are 


ical Seminary, N. Y. He was ordained deacon in 1846 
and presbyter in 1849; became rector of a church w 
San Francisco, Cal., which he served until about 1856; 
in 1858 of St. Thomas’s Church, New Windsor, N. Y.; 
in 1862 of Mount Calvary Church, Baltimore, Md. ; in 
1864 of Trinity Church, San Francisco, Cal., whence he 
removed, in 1869 or 1870, to New York city, where be 
resided until 1872, and then became rector of St. Peter's 
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Church, Westchester, N. Y., in which office he remained 
until his death, Nov. 8, 1879, at the age of fifty-four 
years. See Prot. Episc. Almunac, 1880, p. 172. 

Wrycliffites, the followers of John Wycliffe (q. v.). 
For their history and doctrines, see LOLLARDS. 


Wylie, Samvet, D.D., a Reformed Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Ireland about 1792, and came to 
the United States when a boy. He was educated under 
the supervision of his uncle, the Rev. S. B. Wylie, D.D., 
of Philadelphia. He graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania and at the theological seminary of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and was ordained in 
1818. He acted as a home missionary until 1820, when 
be was settled as pastor of a church at Sparta, IIL, 
where he remained until his death, March 20, 1872. 
He exerted a wide influence in his field of labor, above 
a dozen churches having been formed from the nucleus 
of his original congregation. 

Wymundus, a Scotch prelate, was consecrated 
bishop of the Isles in the 12th century. He was de- 
prived about 1151. See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 297. 


Wyntown (Wynton, or Winton), ANDREW 
or, a Scotch ecclesiastic and poet, was a canon regular 
of the priory of St. Andrews, and in or before 1895 was 
elected prior of St. Serf’s Inch, Lochleven. He was 
prior at least as late as 1418, and records the death of 
Robert, duke of Albany, which occurred in 1420, But 
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the dates of his own birth and death are unknown. 
He is the third of the early Scotch poets whose works 
are extant. Of his writings we have De Orygynale 
Cronykil of Scotland, be Andrew of Wyntown, Priour 
of Sanct Serfis Ynche, in Loch Levyn; now first pub- 
lished, with Notes, etc., by David Macpherson (1796 ). 
See Mackenzie, Scotch Writers; Irving, Scotch Poets ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Wyttenbach, DANIEL, one of the most prominent 
theologians of the Reformed Church of the 18th cen- 
tury, was born at Worb, near Berne, June 26, 1706. 
He studied in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and 
France. In 1746 he was appointed professor at Berne, 
and in 1756 was called to Marburg, where he also 
received the degree of doctor of divinity. He died 
June 29, 1779. He is the author of, Prelectio de Its, 
que Observanda sunt circa Theologiam et Dogmaticam 
et Eleuchticam Docendam (Berne, 1747):—De Principiis 
Statuum Evangelicorum circa Res Ecclesiasticas (Mar- 
burg, 1756) :— Testamen T Dogmatica Methodo 
Scientifica Pertractate ( Berne, 1741-47, 8 vols.) :=— 
Compendium Theol. Dogmatica et Moralis (Frankfort, 
1754), etc. See Curtius, Memoria D. Wyttenbacks 
( Marburg, 1779); Bang, Elogium in D. Wyttenbachium 
( Berne, 1781); Strieder, Hess. Gell.-Geschichte, xvii, 
822 sq.; Heppe, Geschichte der theol, Facultdt su Mar- 
burg (Marburg, 1878 ); Theol. Universallexikon, 8. v.; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 538. (B. P.) 


Xantes Pagninus. See PAaNINUsS, SANOTES. 


Xan’thious (Zavðıcóç), the name of the sixth 
month among the Seleucid Syrians (2 Macc. xi, 80, 33 
88 [ xii, 1]), i. e. in the Macedonian calendar (Ideler, 
Handb. d. Chronol. i, 892 sq.). Josephus makes it par- 
allel with the Jewish Nisan (Ant, i, 8, 8; iii, 10,5; comp. 
War, v,8,1). See Montn. 


Xanthopulos. See NICEPHORUS CALListus. 


Xaverius Society. This is the name of a mis- 
sionary society founded in 1822 by some laymen at 
Lyons, in honor of Francis Xavier. This society is 
found all over the globe, Its income was, in 1869, five 
millions and a half in franca. See Aloys, Statist. Jahr- 
buch der Kirche, i, 179-182; Marx, Generalstatistik der 
Kathol, Vereine (Trier, 1871). (B. P.) 

Xeneeans, a Monophysite sect which held a middle 
line between the A phthartodceta (q. v.) and the Phthar- 
tolatra (q. v.), maintaining that Christ truly became 
man, with the same capacities for suffering and the same 
human sensations as men in general, but that he did so 
of his own free will and choice, and not by the physical 
necessity of his human nature. This doctrine originated 
with Xenaias, of Tabal, in Persia, afterwards known as 
Philoxenus of Mabug (q. v.). The Xenæan party was 
strongly opposed, in common with the other Mono- 
physites, by Flavian, the patriarch who succeeded Peter 
the Fuller. 


Xeni&ddés, a Greek philosopher, was a native of 
Corinth. The age in which he flourished is uncer- 
tain. Our knowledge of him is derived chiefly from 
Sextus Empiricus, who represents him as the most 
ultra sceptic, maintaining that all notions are false, 
and that there is absolutely nothing true in the uni- 
verse. 


Xenaias. See PHILoxenus or MABUG. 


Xenocratés, a Greek philosopher, was born in 
Chalcedon, 396 B.C. He was originally a pupil of 
achines, the Socratic philosopher, and afterwards of 
Plato. His intimate connection with Plato is indicated 
by the account that he accompanied that master to 
Syracuse. After the death of Plato he betook himeelf, 
with Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus and 


Aseus, and, after his return to Athens, was repeatedly 


sent on embassies to Philip of Macedonia, and at a later 
time to Antipater, during the Lamian war. The want 
of quick apprehension and natural grace he compensated 
by persevering and thorough-going industry, pure be- 
nevolence, purity of morals, unselfishness, and a moral 
earnestness which compelled esteem and trust even 
from the Athenians of his own age. Yet even he ex- 
perienced the fickleness of popular favor, and being too 
poor to pay the peroixtoy, or protection money, is said 
to have been saved only by the courage of the orator 
Lycurgus, or even to have been bought by Demetrius 
Phalereus, and then emancipated. He became presi- 
dent of the academy, 839 B.C., even before the death 
of Spensippus, and occupied the post for twenty-five 
years, He died in 814 B.C. Xenocrates’ doctrines were 
discussed by Aristotle and Theophrastus, and he was 
held in high regard by such men as Panstius and 
Cicero. Diogenes Laertius gives a long list of his 
writings, but the works themselves have perished. 
With a more comprehensive work on dialectic there 
were connected separate treatises on science, on divi- 
sions, on genera and species, on ideas, on the opposite, 
and others, to which probably the work on mediate 
thought also belonged. Two works on physics are men- 
tioned, as are also books upon the gods, on the existent, 
on the One, on the indefinite, on the soul, on the affec- 
tions, on memory, etc. In like manner, with the more 
general ethical treatises on happiness and on virtue, 
there were connected separate books on individual vir- 
tues, on the voluntary, etc. His four books on royalty 
he had addressed to Alexander. Besides these, he had 
written treatises on the state, on the power of law, etc., 
as well as upon geometry, arithmetic, and astrology. 
We know little of the doctrines of Xenocrates, but we 
may infer that he exhibited his opinions in a systematic 
form, and not in dialogues, like his master, Plato. To 
him is attributed the division of philosophy into logic, 
ethic, and physic, or physics. He occupied himself 
principally with attempting to reduce the ideal doctrines 
of Plato to mathematical elements. He predicted three 
forms of being—the sensuous, that which is perceived 
by the intellect, and that which is compounded and con- 
sists in opinion. In his positions we see the tendency 
of the academy towards the Pythagorean doctrines of 
number. Unity and duality he considers as the gods 
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which rule the world, and the soul as a self-moving 
number. Other like conceits are attributed to bim. 
Xenocrates considered that the notion of the deity per- 
vades all things, and is even in the animals which we 
call irrational. He also admitted an order of dsemons, 
or something intermediate between the divine and the 
mortal, which he made to consist in the conditions of 
the soul. In his ethical teaching he made happiness 
consist not in the possession of a virtuous mind only, 
but also of all the powers that minister to it and enable 
it to effect its purposes. How decidedly he insisted, not 
only on the recognition of the unconditional nature of 
moral excellence, but on morality of thought, is shown 
by the declaration that it comes to the same thing | 
whether one casts longing eyes or sets his feet upon the 
property of others. His moral earnestness is also ex- 
pressed in the warning that the ears of children should 
be guarded against the poison of immoral speeches. | 
See Van de Wynpersee, Diutribe de Xenocrate Chalce- 
donio (1822); Diogenes Laertius, Xenocrates; Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, ii; Ueberweg, History of 








Philosophy, i, 188 8q.; Smith, Dict. of Greek and Rom. 
Biog. and Myth. a. v. 

Xenophdnés, a Greek philosopher, was born at 
Colophon, Ionia, probably about 570 B.C. He was the 
son of Orthomenes, or, according to others, of Dexius. 
He left his native land as an exile, and betook himself 
to the Ionian colonies, Sicily, Zancle, and Catana. 
There can be no doubt that, as the founder of the Elea- 
tic school, he lived for some time at least in Elea (Velia, 
in Italy, founded by the Phocmwans about 536 B.C.), the 
foundation of which he bad sung. His death occurred 
probably about 480 B.C., though amid the conflicting 
statements concerning his age it is best to say that he 
lived between the times of Pythagoras and Heraclitus, | 
for he mentions the one and is mentioned by the other. 

Xenophanes was a poet as well as a philosopher. He 
wrote an epic of two thousand verses on the founding | 
of Elea, and a poem on the foundation of his native 
city, Colophon. His philosophical doctrines were ex- 
pressed in poetic form, and from the few fragments of his 
poetry which remain, and the brief notices of him by oth- 
er writers, we collect what we know of his doctrines. He 
attacked Hesiod and Homer, in hexameter verses, elegi- 
acs, and iambic verses, for their representations of the 
deities, to whom those poets attribute all the vices and 
weaknesses of men. He taught that God was one, un- 
like men either in form or mind. He pointed out the 
fact that men, in their representations of the gods, de- 
pict them as having bodies like their own, and declared 
that if animals could make representations of the deity, 
they would make them like themselves. Assuming | 
that the deity is the most powerful of beings, he proves 
that he must of necessity be one, all alike, all endued 
with equal powers of seeing, comprehending, and hear- 
ing. He asserted that the deity is of a spherical form, 
neither limited nor unlimited, neither moving nor at 
rest. God rules and directs all, and things as they ap- 
pear to us are the imperfect manifestations of the One 
eternal, He maintains that God's true nature cannot 
be known. He has been charged with being a panthe- 
ist, but from this accusation Cousin takes some pains to 
defend him. In the early history of philosophy the 
language of the science was not well defined, so that 
many expressions which have since come to mean cer- 
tain things did not then have those meanings. Certain 
expressions of Xenophanes have been quoted by modern 
writers to prove his pantbeism; but other quotations, 
as, for example, those of Aristotle, show that he speaks 
of God as a Being eternal, and distinct from the visible 
universe, 

See Diogenes Laertius, Xenophanes; Ritter, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. i; Cousin, Nouveaux Fragmens Phi- 
losophiques, art. X enophane ; Simon Karsten, Xenophanis 
Colophonti Carminum Reliqua, de Vita ejus et Studiis 
Dissernit, Fragmenta Erplicavit, Placita Illustravit ; 
Smith, Dict. of Greek and Rom. Bivg. and Myth. a, v. 
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Xenxi, a sect of materialists in Japan, who believe 
in no other life than the present. 

Xeodoxins are a sect among the Japanese who 
acknowledge a futare state, and believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul. Amidas is their favorite deity, and 
the bonzes of this sect go up and down the public streets 
and roads, summoning devotees by the sound of a bell, 
and distributing indulgences and dispensations, con- 
stantly crying in a chanting tone, “ O ever blessed Ami- 
das, have mercy upon us.” 


Xerophagia (Znpogayia, from Enpdc, dry, and 
payeiv, to eat) were fast-days in the early ages of the 
Christian Church, on which they ate nothing but bread 
and salt, and drank water; but afterwards pulse, herbe, 
and fruits were added. Epiphanius saya, “ throughout 
the Holy Week people continue to use dry food, viz. bread 
and salt, using water only in the evening” (Compend. 
Doct. Cath.). This great fast was kept six days of the 
Holy Week for devotion, and not by obligation ; so that 
the Church condemned the Montanists, who, of their 
own private authority, would not only oblige all 
to obeerve the xerophagia of the Holy Week, but also 
other fasts that they had established, as well as several 
Lents, The Essenes, whether they were Jews or the 
first Christians of the Church of Alexandria, observed 
xerophagia on certain days; for Philo says that they 
put nothing to their bread and water but salt and hyseop. 
During Lent fish was the only animal food permitted; 
but, according to some authorities, fowls were afterwards 
added. 


Xerxes (Zipinc; Pers. Kheshwershe, or Ks'karsa; 
according to Benfey, K’hshyarshe), king of Persia, is 
chiefiy known for his gigantic but unsuccessful inva- 
sion of Greece (Herod. vii, viii; Diod. Sic. xi). He 
was the son of Darius Hystaspis, and of Atossa, daugh- 
ter of Cyrus. He succeeded his father, 485 B.C., hav- 
ing bgen declared heir to the kingdom of Persia a short 
time before his father’s death, who preferred him before 
his elder brother Artabazanes, because the latter was 
born while Darius was a private individual ; but Xerxes 
was born after his elevation to the throne. He was 
the “fourth” king prophesied of in Dan. xi, 2: “Be 
hold there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia 
(Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, eon of Hydaspes), and 
the fourth (Xerxes) shall be far richer than they all; 
and by his strength through his riches he shall stir up 
all against the realm 


of Greece.” Xerxes, 

on his accession, «TT « ]lemz=} ( THN 
showed himself very Kh eh ah 
friendly to the Jews oo — 
of the captivity, and Hieroglyphic. 


confirmed all the fa- 
vors granted to them 


by his father; in- ON ll Ss E 


deed, Josephus (Anf. Kh sk a a a sh 
xi, 5) ascribes to 
Xerxes the letter in —— —— 
behalf of the return- 

ing Jews given in Ezra vii, 11-26. He began his reign 
by conquering Egypt; and rapidly subdued the Phoni- 
cians, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pontus, Pisidia, Lycia, Caria, 
Myria, Troas, Bithynia, the Hellespont, and the Isle of 
Cyprus. Four years previously the forces of Darius 
had been defeated by the Greeks under Miltiades at 
the battle of Marathon, and the interval had been 
paseed in preparing for a second expedition. These 
preparations Xerxes continued on a scale of magnifi- 
cence almost incredible, and in the spring of 480 BC. 
he commenced his march from Sardis: his army was 
moved forward with great deliberation, and being num- 
bered on its arrival in Europe was found to muster 
1,700,000 foot, and 80,000 horse, besides camels, chari- 
ots, and ships of war. These numbers, and the undis- 
ciplined crowds who must have attended them, to sup- 
ply their necessities, are perfectly bewildering to the 
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smagination ; and they become still more so when their 
varied costumes, the silken and gilded tents, the stand- 
ards, the costly armor, and the variety of national wea- 
pons are considered. One of the political parties of 
Greece, it must be borne in mind, was in league with 
the Persian court, and the terror of the country verged 
upon despair of maintaining their liberties. Themis- 
tocles, however, while the pass of Thermopylæ was de- 
fended by Leonidas and his Spartans, succeeded in 
rallying his countrymen, and, having created a navy, 
defeated Xerxes at the battle of Salamis. This great 
event took place in the year of the expedition, 480 B.C. 
The Persians were allowed to retreat in such order as 
they could, but Mardonius, one of the principal com- 
manders, reserved a more manageable army, the best 
he could pick from the flying host, and with these he 
was defeated by the combined Greeks the year follow- 
ing. After the return of Xerxes from his unsuccessful 
campaign, he ordered the demolition of all the Grecian 
temples in Asia; that of Diana at Ephesus alone being 
spared. He had been instructed in the religion of the 
magi by Zoroaster, and was inspired with a horror of 
idolatry ; wherefore he also destroyed all the idols in 
Babylon; thus fulfilling the prophecies of Jeremiah vi, 
2, and li, 44-47. See BABYLON. Xerxes was assassi- 
nated by Artabanus, one of the great officers of his 
court, who aspired to found a new dynasty in Persia, 
465 B.C. See Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. 8. v. See 

PERSIA. 
This prince was, according to most interpreters (see 
especially Scaliger, Emend, Temp. vi, 587, 596), the 
Ahasuerus (OI1WMN) of the book of Esther (q. v.), 
an identification which the whole romantic story of 
Esther goes to confirm (see Rosenmiller, Alterth. I, i, 
888 9q.; Hiivernick, tnd. ins A. T. II, i, 889 9q.; Baum- 
garten, De Fide Libri Esth. p. 128 8q.; Roédiger, in the 
Halle Encyclop. I, xxxviii, 295 8q.). The enumeration 
of his resources (Esth. i, 2; ii, 16) agrees with the 
statement of Herodotus (vii, 7 sq.) respecting the rally- 
ing of his forces against Egypt; and the date of the 
great feast, the third year of his reign (Esth. i, 3), 
tallies with the successful conclusion of that expedition 
which took place in his second year, the luxurious 
character of the carousal, moreover, being consistent 
with Persian customs (Herod. i, 183). Between the 
dismissal of his sultana Vashti, resulting from that 
feast, and the reception of Esther into his harem in his 
seventh vear (Esth. ii, 16), falls appropriately the Greek 
campaign which Xerxes, after several years of prepa- 
ration, undertook in his fifth year (Herod. vii, 20. The 
duration of the expedition, from the crossing of the 
Hellespont by Xerxes [ibid. vii, 88 sq.], to the return 
to Susa, is disputed by chronologers [see Baumgarten, 
L c. p. 142 sq.]; but two years is a most probable inter- 
val [eee Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ii, 28; L'Art de Vérifier 
les Dates, ii, 887 sq.}). Again, the extent of the do- 
minions (Esth. i, 1 sq.) corresponds with the classical 
description of Xerxes; he occupied Ethiopia, which 
Cambyses had already attempted (Herod. iii, 20 sq.; 
moreover, the Ethiopians served in Xerxes’ armies, 
ibid. vii, 69 sq.), as well as India, to which Darius 
Hystaspis had advanced (ibid. iv, 44 sq.). Moreover, 
the voluptuousness and imperiousness of women (Esth. 
v, 8; vii, 3 9q.; viii, 8 sq.; ix, 12) in the time of 
Xerxes are well known (Herod. ix, 10 sq.). But es- 
pecially does the vexation which Xerxes experienced 
from the failure of his expedition to Greece explain 
why, while living entirely for his own pleasure (Cicero, 
Tusc. v, 7), be should not only abandon the most im- 
portant affairs of state to an upstart (Esth. iii, 15), but 
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also give his assent to deeds of violence, now on this 
side, and now on that (iii, 10 sq.; vii, 10; viii, 8); all 
of which facts characterize, according to our ideas, a 
senseless (Herod. vii, 35), godless (viii, 109), and cruel 
despot (vii, 87 sq.). Finally the raising of a large tax 
(Esth. x, 1) may readily have followed the exhaustion 
of the royal treasury by the disastrous expedition into 
Greece. See AHASUERUS. 


Xisuthrus (or Xisithrus), the Chaldwan Noah. 
See DELUGE. 


Xt, Xtian, Xtmas, are abbreviations for Christ, 
Christian, and Christmas, respectively. Other abbre- 
viations of a similar character are used: Xmas, or Xm. 
for Christmas; Xn, for Christian; Xnly, or Xty, for 
Christianity. 

Xylolaters (literally, worshippers of the wood) 
was a term of reproach applied by the old iconoclasts 
to the orthodox Christians, who reverenced both the 
symbol of their faith and representations of sacred per- 
sons and objects. 


Xylon (the wood), i.e. the Cross on which our Lord 
was crucified. 


Xylophoria. See Woop-carryine, FEAST or, | 


Xuarez, Juan, an early Roman Catholic prelate im 
America, was a native of Valencia, Spain, and entered 
the Franciscan order in the province of St. Gabriel, es- 
tablished by Martin at a time when, by the zealous re- 
forms of cardinal Cisneros, the Franciscans of Spain were 
full of fervor and piety. When Cortez applied for Fran- 
ciscan missionaries to undertake the conversion of the 
thickly settled towns in the kingdom just reduced by 
his arms, a Spanish father, Francis de los Angeles, had 
just been elected general of the order of St. Francis. For 
the leader of the twelve missionaries chosen, he select- 
ed Martin de Valencia, and fourth among their number 
was Juan Xuarez. With his superior, he embarked at 
San Lucar, Jan. 15, 1524, and on May 13 they reached 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, before Vera Cruz, and 
met Cortez at Mexico. Father Xuarez was placed at 
Huegocongo, and as the result of his labors there the 
temple, where human sacrifices had often been perpe- 
trated, was destroyed. After laboring here two years 
he returned to Spain, in 1526, accompanied by some of 
his Indian pupils, and sent out six more missionaries. 
In 1527 Xuarez was assigned to the expedition then fit- 
ting out by Pamphilo de Narvaez, which was intended to 
establish in Florida a settlement to rival that of Mex- 
ico. Xuarez was not only made commissary of his or- 
der, but was nominated bishop of Florida, his diocese 
to extend from the Atlantic to Rio de las Palmas, Mex- 
ico. With four Franciscan fathers and other priests, 
he sailed from San Lucar, June 17, 1527, and reached 
Florida in April. Misfortune attended this ill-starred 
expedition. The people were fierce and hostile, and 
the force, thinned by disease and censtant engage- 
ments, crept along the northern coast of the gulf of 
Mexico. The brave Narvaez was driven out to sea, and 
never again heard of. The party then scattered, and 
many perished on an island called Malhado, probably 
that called Massacre Island by the French. There is 
no record of the death of bishop Xuarez and his com- 
panion, John de Palos. Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 
with three others, reached a Spanish post in Sonora, 
but has left no details. They either perished of hun- 
ger or at the hands of the Indians, about the cluse of 
1528. The portraits of the original twelve Franciscans 
of Mexico have been preserved, and that of Xuarez 
appears in the relation of Cabeza de Vaca. See (N. Y.) 
Catholic Almanac, 1872, p. 67. 
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Yaalah. See Ror. 

Yaanah. See OWL. 

Yaona (literally, sacrifice), in Parsee philosophy, 
is a book of the Zend Avesta (q. v.). 


Yadayim. See Tamun 
Yaël. See WiLD Goat. 
Yaén. See Ostnicn. 
Yahalom. See Diamonn. 


Yahgan Version or THe Scrirrures, Yahgan 
is the language spoken by a tribe in the south of Tierra 
del Fuego. The Rev. T. Bridges, of the South Ameri- 
can Missionary Society, who has been laboring among 
this people for the last eleven vears, and has taught 
them to read and write their own tongue, written ac- 
cording to Ellis’s phonetic system, has prepared the 
gospel of Luke in the above language, spoken by about 
three thousand people. This is the only part of the 
Bible which has been published in Yahgan bv the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and appears for the first 
time in the seventy-sixth report (1880), in the table 
of languages. (B. P.) 


Yakes are a species of demons recognised as rem- 
nants of the primitive superstition of the Singhalese 
in Ceylon. They are supposed to be the authors of 
diseases and other misfortunes, and the Yukadura, or 
devil-dancer, is almost invariably called upon to over- 
come their malignity by his chants and charms. In 
these exorcisms the performers wear horrible masks, 
which have beaks, and are, in fact, caricatures of birds’ 
heads. These demons are believed to marry, and de- 
light in dances, songs, and other amusements. They 
have great strength, and some of them are represented 
as possessing splendor and dignity. 

Yalden (or Youlding), Tuomas, D.D., an Eng- 
lish divine and poet, was born at Exeter in 1671. He 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and chosen 
fellow in 1700. He entered into holy orders the following 


year, became rector of Willoughby, in Warwickshire, ' 


and was chosen lecturer of moral philosophy. In 1706 
he entered the family of the duke of Beaufort, and soon 
after became rector of Chalton and of Cleanville, in 
Hertfordshire. He also had the sinecure prebends of 
Deans, Hains, and Pendles, in Devonshire, In 1718 he 
was chosen preacher of Bridewell Hospital, on the res- 
ignation of Dr. Atterbury. He was arrested and tried 
for complicity in what is known as Bishop Atterbury’s 
Plot, in 1722, but was soon released for want of evidence. 
He died July 16, 1786. He published an Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day (1698 ):—On the Conquest of Namur, a 
Pindaric ode (1695):—The Temple of Fame, a poem 
(1700 ):— A Hymn to Darkness: — A Hymn to Light, 
and other works, chiefly poetical. See Johnson, British 
Poets; Dryden, Miscellanies, vol. iii, iv; Lintot, M iscel- 
lanies; Chalmers, Biog. Dict.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8 V. 

Yale, Exvisua, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Lee, Mase., June 15, 1780. He was converted 
in 1799; pursued his classical and theological studies, 
under the Rev. Dr. Perkina, at West Hartford, Conn. ; 
was licensed to preach by the North Association of 
Hartford County in February, 1803, and ordained and 
installed pastor of the Church at Kingsborough, N. Y., 
May 28, 1804, where he remained until 1852. He was 
chosen a corporate member of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1838. He died Jan. 9, 1858. Dr. 
Yale was an excellent classical and general scholar. 
His discourses were always rich in substantial and 
well-matured thought, and in nothing was he more 
remarkable than his devotion to the cause of missions 
end to the preparation of young men for the ministry. 


He published, Divine Method for Raising Charitable 
Contributions (Boston, 1845) :—Select Verse System, for 
the Use of Individuals, Families, and Schools (Roches 
ter, 1853). He also published single sermons and arti- 
cles in periodicals, and left in MS. A Review of a Pas- 
torate of Forty-eight Years and Helps to Cultivate the 
Conscience. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
iv, 848; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, a. v. 
Yang and Yin (or Yen) are terms used in Chinese 
philosophy to indicate the two phases under which the 
ultimate principle of the universe displays itself in the 
phenomenal world. They were generated by Tai-ki, or 
the supreme principle — Yang being a perfect, subtle, 
celestial, luminous nature; Yin being matter, imperfect, 
crude, earthly, obscure. From this duality of opposite 
essences, called the two Ke, all created existences have 
sprung. Gardner (Faiths of the World, s. v.) quotes 
from Hardwick as follows: “ According to the different 
proportions in which Yang and Yin are blended is the 
character of every created existence. Everything 
is Yang and Yin together. For the highest actual 
manifestation in which Yang preponderates we look to 
heaven itself, which is, accordingly, tv be esteemed the 
aptest image cognizable by the senses of the ultimate 
and all-embracing principle. Earth is, on the contrary, 
the highest form of Yin. The same duality, where one 
or other of the factors operated, either for the purpose 
of transforming or uniting, issued in the first production 
of the innate essences, which constitute the five ele 
ments of water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. A tran- 
scendental union and coagulation now takes place of 
the ultimate principle, the two essences, and the five 
elements. The positive essence becomes the masculine 
power, the negative essence the feminine power, con- 
| ceived in which eharacter the former constitutes the 
| heavenly mode, or principle; the latter the earthly 
: mode, or principle. By a mutual influencing, the two 
produce all things in the visible, palpable world, and 
the double work of evolution and dissolution goes ou 
| without end—Yang evincing its peculiar force in every 
kind of progress, Yin in every kind of retrogression; 
Yang determining commencement, Yin completion; 
| Yang predominant in spring and summer, and the au- 
thor of all movement and activity; Yin more visible 
in the autumn and the winter, passive, drooping, and 
inert.” The same idea pervades their notions of rational 
as well as irrational beings. In the ethical system of 
the Chinese, evil is Yen of the moral world, and good is 
Yang. See CHINA. 


Yanshuph. See Ow. 


Yao Version or tHe Scriprures. This lan- 
guage is spoken by the Yaoa, occupying the country 
to the east and south of Lake Nyassa, including the 
Scotch stations Blantyre and Livingstonia. The Rev. 
Chauncy Maples, of the Universities’ Mission, after work- 
ing three years at Masasi, in Africa, with bishop Steere, 
prepared a translation of the gospel of Matthew into 
that language, which was printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London in 1880, at the recom- 
mendation of bishop Steere, the translator himself car- 
rying the work through the press. (B, P.) 


Yariba (or Yoruba) Version or rns Scairr- 
URES, Yariba is an African language spoken by the 
tribes on the right, or west, bank of the Niger. A 
translation into this dialect is of recent date. The 
first part printed was the epistle to the Romans, trans- 
lated by the Rev. S. Crowther, a native of the country. 
It was published in 1850. In the following year the 
gospel of Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, together 
with the epistles of James and Peter, were printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Other parts 
were added from time to time, and at present the 
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Yorubas enjoy the entire New Test., together with the 
books of Genesis to Ruth, Psalms, and Daniel, of the 
Old Test., in their vernacular (B. P.) 

Yarn (MPY, mikvéh, a collection; or RYD, mikvé). 
The notice of yarn is contained in an extremely obscure 
passage in 1 Kings x, 28 (2 Chron. i, 16): “Solomon 
had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn; the 
king’s merchants received the linen yarn at a price.” 
The Sept. gives ic Oexové, implying an original read- 
ing of DPM; the Vulg has de Coa, which is merely 
a Latinized form of the original. The Hebrew received 
text is questionable, from the circumstance that the 
second mtkvéh has ita final vowel lengthened as if 
it were in the status constructus. The probability is 
that the term does refer to some entrepôt of Egyptian 
commerce, but whether Tekoah, as in the Sept., or Coa, 
as in the Vulg., is doubtful. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 1202) 
gives the sense of “number” as applying equally to the 
merchants and the horses: “ A band of the king's mer- 
chants bought a drove (of horses) at a price;” but the 
verbal arrangement in 2 Chron. is opposed to this ren- 
dering. Thenius (£xeg. Handb. on 1 Kings x, 28) com- 
bines this sense with the former, giving to the first 
mikvéh the sense “from Tekoah,” to the second the 
sense of “drove.” Bertheau (Exeg. Handb. on 2 Chron. 
i, 16) and Furst (Lez. s. v.) side with the Vulgate, and 
suppose the place called Coa to have been on the Egyp- 
tian frontier: “The king’s merchants from Coa (i. e. 
stationed at Coa) took the horses from Coa at a price.” 
The sense adopted in the A. V, s derived from Jewish 
interpreters See Linen, 

Yashpeh. See JASPER. 

Yatum, the religion of the Yatus, a name given to 
‘the enemies of Zoroaster in the Zend-Avesta. These 
were overthrown by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and 
the religion of Zoroaster re-established. See Lenor- 
mant, Chaldean Magic, p. 219. a 

Year (M30, skanáh, lit. repetition, kindred with 
JW, second; roc), the highest ordinary division of 
time, marked by the solar revolutions of the seasons. 
See TIME. 

I. Years, properly so called.—Two years were known 
to, and apparently used by, the Hebrews. See CALEN- 
DAR. 

1. A year of 860 days, containing 12 months of 30 
days each, is indicated by certain passages in the pro- 
phetical Scriptures. The time, times, and a half, of 
Daniel (vii, 25; xii, 7), where “time” (Ch. 133, Heb. 
91V) means “ year,” evidently represent the same pe- 
riod as the 42 months (Rev. xi, 2) and 1260 days of the 
Revelation (xi, 3; xii, 6), for 360 x 3.5—1260, and 
80 x 42=1260. This year perfectly corresponds to the 
Egyptian Vague year, without the five intercalary days. 
It appears to have been in use in Noah’s time, or at least 
in the time of the writer of the narrative of the flood, 
for in that narrative the interval from the 17th day of 
the 2d month to the 17th day of the 7th of the same 
year appears to be stated to be a period of 150 days 
(Gen. vii, 11, 24; viii, 8, 4; comp. 18), and, as the 1st, 2d, 
7th, and 10th months of one vear are mentioned (vii, 
11; viii, 4, 5, 18, 14), the Ist day of the 10th month of 
this year being separated from the Ist day of the 1st 
month of the next year by an interval of at least 54 
days (viii, 5, 6, 10, 12, 18), we can only infer a year of 
12 months. Ideler disputes the former inference, argu- 
ing that as the water first began to sink after 150 days 
{and then had been fifteen cubits above all high moun- 
tains), it must have sunk for some days ere the ark 
could have rested on Ararat, so that the second date 
must have been more than 150 days later than the first 
(Handbuch, i, 69, 70, 478, 479). This argument depends 
upon the meaning of the expression “high mountains,” 
and upon the height of “the mountains of Ararat,” upon 
which the ark rested (Gen. viii, 4), and we are certainly 
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usual inference of the great height attained by the flood 
to be a: necessary one (Genesis of the Earth and of Man, 
2d ed. p. 97, 98). The exact correspondence of the in- 
terval mentioned to 5 months of 30 days each, and the 
use of a year of 360 days, or 12 such months, by the 
prophets, the latter fact overlooked by Ideler, favor the 
idea that such a year is here meant, unless, indeed, one 
identical with the Egyptian Vague year, of 12 months 
of 30 days and 5 intercalary days. The settlement of 
this question depends upon the nature and history of 
these years, and our information on the latter subject is 
not sufficiently certain to enable us to do more than 
hazard a conjecture. 

A year of 360 days is the rudest known. It is formed 
of 12 spurious lunar months, and was probably the parent 
of the lunar year of 854 days, and the Vague year of 
865. That it should have continued any time in use 
would be surprising were it not for the convenient 
length of the months. The Hebrew year, from the 
time of the Exodus, as we shall see, was evidently lunar, 
though in some manner rendered virtually solar, and we 
may therefore infer that the lunar year is as old as the 
date of the Exodus, As the Hebrew year was not an 
Egyptian year, and as nothing is said of its being new, 
save in its time of commencement, it was perhape earlier 
in use among the Israelites, and either brought into 
Egypt by them or borrowed from Shemite settlers. 

The Vague year was certainly in use in Egypt in as 
remote an age as the earlier part of the 12th dynasty 
(cir. 2000 B.C.), and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it was there used at the time of the building of the 
Great Pyramid (cir. 2850 B.C.). The intercalary days 
seem to be of Egyptian institution, for each of them was 
dedicated to one of the great gods, as if the inno- 
vation had been thus made permanent by the priests, 
and perhaps rendered popular as a series of days of 
feasting and rejoicing. The addition would, however, 
date from a very early period, that of the final settle- 
ment of the Egyptian religion. . 

As the lunar year and the Vague year run up parallel 
to so early a period as that of the Exodus, and the for- 
mer seems to have been then Shemitic, the latter then, 
and for several centuries earlier, Egyptian, and probably 
of Egyptian origin, we may reasonably conjecture that 
the former originated from a year of 860 days in Asia, 
the latter from the same year in Africa, this primitive 
year having been used by the Noachians before their 
dispersion. 

2. The year used by the Hebrews from the time of 
the Exodus may be said to have been then instituted, 
since a current month, Abib, on the 14th day of which 
the first Passover was kept, was then made the first 
month of the vear. The essential characteristics of this 
year can be clearly determined, though we cannot fix 
those of any single vear. It was essentially solar, for 
the offerings of productions of the earth, first-fruits, 
harvest-produce, and ingathered fruits were fixed to 
certain days of the year, two of which were in the 
periods of great feasta, the third itself a feast reckoned 
from one of the former days. It seems evident that the 
vear was made to depend upon these times, and it may 
be observed that such a calendar would tend to cause 
thankfulness for God's good gifts, and would put in the 
background the great luminaries which the heathen 
worshipped in Egypt and in Canaan. Though the year 
was thus essentially solar, it is certain that the months 
were lunar, each commencing with anew moon. There 
must, therefore, have been some method of adjustment. 
The first point to be decided is how the commencement 
of each year was fixed. On the 16th day of Abib ripe 
ears of corn were to be offered as first-fruits of the har- 
vest (Lev. ii, 14; xxiii, 10, 11): this was the day on 
which the sickle was begun to be put tothe corn (Deut. 
xvi, 9), and no doubt Josephus is right in stating that 
until the offering of first-fruits had been made nov har- 
vest-work was to be begun (Ant. iii, 10, 5). He also 


justitied by Shemitic usage, if we do not consider the ; states that ears of barley were offered (ibid.). That this 
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was the case, and that the ears were the earliest ripe, is 
evident from the following circumstances. The reaping 
of barley commenced the harvest (2 Sam. xxi, 9), that 
of wheat following, apparently without any considera- 
ble interval (Ruth ii, 28). On the day of Pentecost 
thanksgiving was offered for the harvest, and it was 
therefore called the Feast of Harvest. It was reckoned 
from the commencement of the harvest, on the 16th day 
of the Ist month. The 50 days must include the whole 
time of the harvest of both wheat and barley through- 
out Palestine. According to the observations of modern 
travellers, barley is ripe, in the warmest parts of Pales- 
tine, in the first days of April. The barley-harvest, 
therefore, begins about half a month or less after the 
vernal equinox. Each year, if solar, would thus begin 
at about that equinox, when the earliest ears of barley 
must be ripe. As, however, the months were lunar, the 
commencement of the year must have been fixed by a 
new moon near this point of time. The new moon 
must have been that which fell about or next after the 
equinox, not more than a few days before, on account 
of the offering of first-fruits, Ideler, whose observations 
on this matter we have thus far followed, supposes that 
the new moon was chosen by obeervation of the for- 
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month whenever the 12th ended too long before the 
equinox for the offering of the first-fruits to be made 
at the time fixed. ‘This method is in accordance with 
the permission granted to postpone the celebration 
of the Passover for one month in the case of any one 
who was y unclean, or journeying at a distance 
(Numb. ix, 9-18); and there is a historical instance in 
the case of Hezekiah of such a postponement, for both 
reasons, of the national celebration (2 Chron. xxx, 1-3, 
15). Such a practice as that of an intercalation vary- 
ing in occurrence is contrary to-Western usage; but the 
like prevails in all Moslem countries in a far more in- 
convenient form in the case of the commencement of 
every month. The day is determined by actual obser- 
vation of the new moon, and thus a day is frequently 
unexpectedly added to or deducted from a month at 
one place, and months commence on different days at 
different towns in the same country. The Hebrew in- 
tercalation, if determined by stellar phenomena, would 
not be liable to a like uncertainty, though such may 
have been the case with the actual day of the new moon. 

The later Jews had two commencements of the year, 
whence it is commonly but inaccurately said that they 
had two years, the sacred year and the civil, We pre- 


wardness of the barley-crops i in the warmer parts of the | fer to speak of the sacred and civil reckonings. Ideler 


country (Handbuch, i, 490). 


But such a method die pagans that these reckonings obtained at the time of 


have caused confusion on account of the different times | the second temple. The sacred reckouing was that 


of the harvest in different parts of Palestine; and in the 
period of the Judges there would often have been two 
separate commencements of the year in regions divided 
by hostile tribes, and in each of which the Israelitish pop- 
ulation led an existence almost independent of any other 
branch. It is more likely that the Hebrews would have 
determined their new-year's day by the obeervation of 
heliacal or other star-risings or settings known to mark 
the right time of the solar year. By such a method 
the beginning of any year could have been tixed a year 
before, either to one day, or, supposing the month-com- 
mencements were fixed by actual observation, within a 
day or two. We need not doubt that the Israelites 
were well acquainted with such means of marking the 
periods of a solar year. Inthe ancient Song of Deborah 
we read how “They fought from heaven; the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera. The river of Kishon 
swept them away, that ancient river, the river Kishon” 
(Judg. v, 20,21). ‘The stars that marked the times of 
rain are thus connected with the swelling of the river 
in which the fugitive Canaanites perished. So, too, we 
read how the Lord demanded of Job, “ Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Kimah, or loose the banda of 
Kesil ?” (Job xxxviii, 81). “The best and most fertil- 
izing of the rains,” in Palestine and the neighboring 
lands, save Egypt, “fall when the Pleiades set at dawn 
(mot exactly heliacally), at the end of autumn; rain 
scarcely ever falling at the opposite season, when Scorpio 
sets at dawn.” That Kimah signifies the Pleiades does 
not admit of reasonable doubt, and Kesil, as opposite to 
it, would be Scorpio, being identified with Cor Scorpio- 
nis by Aben-Ezra. Therefore it cannot be questioned 
that the Israelites, even during the troubled time of the 
Judges, were well acquainted with the method of de- 
termining the seasons of the solar year by obeerving 
the stars, Not alone was this the practice of the civil- 
ized Egyptians, but, at all times of which we know their 
history, of the Arabs, and also of the Greeks in the 
time of Hesiod, while yet their material civilization 
and science were rudimentary. It has always been the 
custom of pastoral and scattered peoples, rather than of 
the dwellers in cities; and if the Egvptians be thought 
to form an exception, it must be recollected that they 
used it at a period not remote from that at which their 
civilization came from the plain of Shinar. 

It follows, from the determination of the proper new 
moon of the Ist month, whether by observation of a 
stellar phenomenon, or of the forwardness of the crops, 
that the method of intercalation can only have been 
that in use after the captivity, the addition of a 18th 


instituted at the Exodus, according to which the Ist 
month was Abib; by the civil reckoning the 1st month 
was the 7th. The interval between the two commence- 
ments was thus exactly half a year. It has been sup- 
posed that the institution at the time of the Exodus 
was a change of commencement, not the introduction 
of a new year, and that thenceforward the year had 
two beginnings, respectively at about the vernal and 
the autumnal equinoxes. The former supposition is a 
hypothesis, the latter may almost be proved. The 
strongest point of evidence as to two beginnings of the 
year from the time of the Exodus, strangely unnoticed 
in this relation by Ideler, is the circumstance that the 
sabbatical and jubilee years commenced in the 7th 
month, and no doubt on the 10th day of the 7th month, 
the Day of Atonement (Lev. xxv, 9, 10), and as this 
year immediately followed a sabbatical year, the latter 
must have begun in the same manner. Both were full 
years, and therefore must have commenced on the 1st 
day. The jubilee year was proclaimed on the lat day 
of the month, the Day of Atonement standing in the 
same relation to its beginning, and perhaps to the civil 
beginning of the year, as did the Passover to the sacred 
beginning. This would be the most convenient, if not 
the necessary commencement of a vear of total ceasa- 
tion from the labors of agriculture, as a year so com- 
mencing would comprise the whole round of such occu- 
pations in regular sequence from seed-time to harvest, 
and from harvest to vintage and gathering of fruit. 
The command as to both vears, apart from the mention 
of the Day of Atonement, clearly shows this, unless we 
suppose, but this is surely unwarrantable, that the in- 
junction in the two places in which it occurs follows 
the regular order of the seasons of agriculture (Exod. 
xxiii, 10, 11; Lev. xxv, 8, 4,11), but that this was not 
intended to apply in the case of the observance. Two 
expressions, used with reference to the time of the 
Feast of Ingathering, on the 16th day of the 7th month, 
must be here noticed. This feast is spoken of as MRIS 
mE, “in the going out” or “end of the year” (Exod. 
xxiii, 16), and as mEn MBIPH, “ [at] the change of 
the year” (xxxiv, 22), the latter a vague ex pression, 
so far as we can understand it, but quite consistent 
with the other, whether indicating the turning-point 
of a natural year, or the half of the year by the sacred 
reckoning. The rabbins use the term MBIPM to des- 
ignate the commencement of each of the four seasons 
into which they divide the year (Handbuch, i, 550, 
651). Our view is confirmed by the similarity of the 
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Ist and 7th months as to their observances, the one con- 
taining the Feast of Unleavened Bread, from the 15th 
to the 21st inclusive; the other, that of Tabernacles, 
from the 15th to the 22d. Evidence in the same direc- 
tion is found in the special sanctification of the 1st day 
of the 7th month, which in the blowing of trumpets 
resembles the proclamation of the jubilee year on the 
Day of Atonement. We therefore hold that from the 
time of the Exodus there were two beginnings of the 
year, with the Ist af the ist and the Ist of the 7th 
month, the former being the sacred reckoning, the lat- 
ter, used for the operations of agriculture, the civil reck- 
oning. In Egypt, in the present day, Moslems use the 
lunar year for their religious observances, and for ordi- 
nary affairs, except those of agriculture, which they 
regulate by the Coptic Julian year. 

8. We must here notice the theories of the derivation 
of the Hebrew year from the Egyptian Vague year, as 
they are connected with the tropical point or points, 
and agricaltural phenomena, by which the former was 
regulated. The Vague year was commonly used by 
the Egyptians; and from it only, if from an Egyptian 
year, is the Hebrew likely to have been derived. Two 
theories have been formed connecting the two years at 
the Exodus. 

(1) Some hold that Abib, the Ist month of the He- 
brew year by the sacred reckoning, was ‘the Egyptian 
Epiphi, called in Coptic, Epepi, and in Arabic, by the 
modern Egyptians, Abib, or Ebib, the 11th month of 
the Vague year. The similarity of sound is remark- 
able, but it must be remembered that the Egyptian 
name is derived from that of the goddess of the month, 
PEP-T or APAP-T (?) whereas the Hebrew name has 
the sense of “an ear of corn, a green ear,” and is de- 
rived from the unused root 33%, traceable in SX, “ ver- 
dure,” Chaldee, SN, “ fruit,” Arabic, ab, “ green fodder.” 
Moreover, the Egyptian P is rarely, if ever, represented 
by the Hebrew 5, and the converse is not common. 
Still stronger evidence is afforded by the fact that we 
find in Egyptian the root AB, “a nosegay,” which is 
evidently related to Abib and its cognates, Supposing, 
however, that the Hebrew calendar was formed by fix- 
ing the Egyptian Epiphi as the 1st month, what would 
be the chronological result? The latest date to which 
the Exodus is assigned is about 1820 B.C. In the Juli- 
an year 1820 B.C., the month Epiphi of the Egyptian 
Vague year commenced May 16, 44 days after the day 
of the vernal equinox, April 2, very near which the 
Hebrew year must have begun. Thus, at the latest 
date of the Exodus, there is an interval of a month and 
a half between the beginning of the Hebrew year and 
Epiphi 1. This interval represents about 180 years, 
through which the Vague year would retrograde in the 
Julian until the commencement of Epiphi corresponded 
to the vernal equinox, and no method can reduce it be- 
low 100. It is possible to effect thus much by conject- 
uring that the month Abib began somewhat after this 
tropical point, though the precise details of the state of 
the crops at the time of the plagues, as compared with 
the phenomena of agriculture in Lower Egypt at the 
present day, make half a month an extreme extension. 
At the time of the plague of hail, the barley was in the 
ear and was smitten, with the flax, but the wheat was 
not sufficiently forward to be destroyed (Exod. ix, 31, 
82). In Lower Egypt, at the present day, this would 
be the case about the end of February and beginning 
of March. The Exodus cannot have taken place many 
days after the plague of hail, so that it must have oc- 
curred about or a little after the time of the vernal 
equinox, and thus Abib cannot possibly have begun 
much after that tropical point; half a month is there- 
fore excessive. We have thus carefully examined the 
evidence as to the supposed derivation of Abib from 
Epiphi, because it has been carelessly taken for grant- 
ed, and more carelessly alleged in support of the latest 
date of the Exodus. 
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(2) We have founded an argument for the date of 
the Exodus upon another comparison of the Hebrew 
year and the Vague year. We have seen that the 
sacred commencement of the Hebrew year was at the 
new moon about or next after, but not much before, the 
vernal equinox: the civil commencement must usually 
have been at the new moon nearest the autumnal equi- 
nox. At the earliest date of the Exodus computed by 
modern chronologers, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury B.C., the Egyptian Vague year commenced at or 
about the latter time. The Hebrew year, reckoned 
from the civil commencement, and the Vague year, 
therefore, then nearly or exactly coincided. We have 
already seen that the Hebrews in Egypt, if they used 
a foreign year, must be supposed to have used the 
Vague year. It is worth while to inquire whether a 
Vague vear of this time would further suit the charac- 
teristics of the first Hebrew year. It would be neces- 
sary that the 14th day of Abib, on which fell the full 
moon of the Passover of the Exodus, should correspond 
to the 14th of Phamenoth, in a Vague year commencing 
about the autumnal equinox. A full moon fell on the 
14th of Phamenoth, or Thursday, April 21, 1652 B.C. 
of a Vague year commencing on the day of the autumnal 
equinox, Oct. 10, 1658 B.C. A full moon would not fall 
on the same day of the Vague year within a shorter 
interval than twenty-five years, and the triple near 
coincidence of new moon, Vague year, and autumnal 
equinox would not recur in less than fifteen hundred 
Vague years (Encyclop. Brit. 8th ed. “ Egypt,” p. 458). 
This date of the Exodus, 1652 B.C., is only four years 
earlier than Hales’s, 1648 B.C., and only six years later 
than that adopted in this Cyclopedia, 1658 B.C. In 
confirmation of this early date, it must be added that 
in a list of confederates defeated by Thothmes III at 
Megiddo, in the twenty-third year of his reign, are 
certain names that we believe can only refer to Israel- 
itish tribes, The date of this king’s accession cannot be 
later than about 1460 B.C., and his twenty-third vear 
cannot therefore be later than about 1440 B.C. Were 
the Israelites then settled in Palestine, no date of the 
Exodus but the longest would be tenable. See CHRO- 
NOLOGY. 

II. Divisions of the Year.—1. Seasons.—Two seasons 
are mentioned in the Bible, 7p, “summer,” and 99, 
“winter.” The former properly means the time of cut- 
ting fruits, the latter, that of gathering fruits; they are 
therefore, originally, rather summer and autumn than 
summer and winter. But that they signify ordinarily 
the two grand divisions of the year, the warm and cold 
seasons, is evident from their use for the whole year in 
the expression Aan YP, “summer and winter” (Psa. 
Ixxiv,17; Zech. xiv, 8; perhaps Gen. viii, 22), and from 
the mention of “ the winter house ” (Jer. xxxvi, 22) and 
“the summer house ” (Amos iii, 15, where both are men- 
tioned together). Probably ÑM, when used without 
reference to the year (as in Job xxix, 4), retains its 
original signification. In the promise to Noah, after 
the flood, the following remarkable passage occurs: 
“ While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease” (Gen. viii, 22). Here 
““seed-time,” XY, and “harvest,” "Xp, are evidently 
the agricultural seasons, It seems unreasonable to 
suppose that they mean winter and summer, as the 
beginnings of the periods of sowing and of harvest are 
not separated by six months, and they do not last for 
six months each, or nearly so long atime. The phrase 
“ cold and heat,” om “p, probably indicates the great 
alternations of temperature. The whole passage, in- 
deed, speaks of the alternations of nature, whether of 
productions, temperature, the seasons, or light and dark- 
ness. As we have seen, the year was probably then a 
wandering one, and therefore the passage is not likely to 
refer to it, but to natural phenomena alone. See SEASON. 
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2, Months.—The Hebrew months, from the time of | assemble at that place and celebrate his birthday with 
the Exodus, were lunar. The year appears ordinarily | joy and gladness. The festival of St. Peter is traced 
to have contained 12, but, when intercalation was nec- | back to the 3d century, and no doubt was observed 
essary, a 13th. The older year contained 12 months of | much earlier as a festival of Peter and Paul. Origen 
30 days each. See MONTH. names the Commemoration of the Holy Innocents, and 

8. Weeks.—The Hebrews, from the time of the insti- | Chrysostom the Festival of All Martyrs, which was 
tution of the Sabbath, whether at or before the Exodus, | kept on the octave of Pentecost. 
reckoned by weeks, but, as no lunar year could have Then, in course of time, other festivals were intro- 
contained a number of weeks without a fractional ex- | duced; such as the Encenia (q. v.). Bishops were 
cess, this reckoning was virtually independent of the | also wont to keep the anniversaries of their consecra- 
year as with the Moslems, See WEEK. tions, and particular churches had special days of thanks- 

4. Festivals, Holy Days, and Fasts,—The Feast of the | giving for great mercies and deliverances vouchsafed 
Passover was held on the 14th day of the Ist month. | to them from God. Ordination was gradually limited 
The Feast of Unleavened Bread lasted 7 days; from the | to the Ember (q. v.) season, that thus there might be a 
15th to the 21st, inclusive, of the same month, Its first | special time of prayer and fasting on behalf of the new- 
and last days were kept as Sabbaths. ‘lhe Feast of | ly ordained. Marriages were forbidden in certain parts 
Weeks, or Pentecost, was celebrated on the day which | of the year; as from Advent Sunday to Epiphany, from 
ended 7 weeks, counted from the 16th of the Ist Septuagesima to the octave of Easter, three weeks be- 
month, that day being excluded, It was called the | fore the feast of St. John, and from Rogation Sunday 
Feast of Harvest, and Day of First-fruite. The Feast | to Trinity Sunday. The special times for baptism were 
of Trumpets (lit. “of the sound of the trumpet”) was | Epiphany, Easter, and Whitsuntide, but chiefly the lat- 
kept as a Sabbath on the Ist day of the 7th month. ter two. During certain festal seasons kneeling at 
The Day of Atonement (lit. “of Atonements”) was prayers was forbidden, as from Easter to Whitsuntide 
a fast, held the 10th day of the 7th month. The | inclusive, as ordered by the twentieth canon of Nicwa. 
Feast of Tabernacles, or Feast of Gathering, was cele- | On the Lord’s day the standing posture was also adopt- 
brated from the 15th to the 22d day, inclusive, of the | ed, in memory of our Lord's resurrection. Thus grad- 
7th month. Additions made long after the giving of | ually were ordered and harmonized the seasons of the 
the law, and not known to be of higher than priestly | Church. Kurtz says: 
authority, are the Feast of Purim, commemorating the | «In the East, the symbolical relation between the nat- 
defeat of Haman’s plot; the Feast of the Dedication, | ural and the ecclesiastical year was ignored, except ec 
recording the cleansing and re-dedication of the Temple Canatuan adapta a p ve at —— Stag 
by Judas Maccabeus; and four fasts. See FESTIVAL. | ern ideas had been imported in reference to the great 


HI. Sacred Years.—1. The Sabbatical year, P20 | festivals, such as Christmas, Eseter, and Pentecost, but 
— i bly, “ f re. | 2° in connection with the ordinary sun and feast days. 
MYLE, “the fallow year,” or, possibly, “year of re- | At first the ecclesiastical year in the East commenced 


ission.” 7 h with Easter, afterwards with Quadragesima or wiii 
BESRA nyog KONC KOPN EVETT BEV tt) FATE WES Epiphany and ultimately in Se — as under the old 
commanded to be observed as a year of rest from the | dispensation. The year was divided into four parts, ac- 
labors of agriculture and of remission of debts, Two COIE ee sok OILE aan gospels, and the 
: i unda ug names. e 
Sabbatical years are recorded, commencing and current, | Z ern rot MarSaiov Look place immediately after Pente 
164-3 and 186-5 B.C. See SABBATICAL YEAR. cost. The Latin ecclesiastical year commenced in Ad- 


g : awi vent, and was divided into a ' estre Domini’ aud a 
2. The Jubilee Year, 93 DT, “the year of the Semeatre ecclesiæ.’ But the idea underlying this ar- 


trumpet,” or 5545 alone, a like year, which immediate- | rangement was only carried out in reference to the ‘Se- 


; mesire Domini '—Chrietmas, Easter, and Pentecoet, with 
ly followed every seventh Sabbatical year. It has been | jie Snndays which they included, indicating he com- 


disputed whether the jubilee vear was every forty- | mencement, tbe development, aud the completion of the 


è : : hietory of redemption. In reference to the ‘Semestre 
——— fiftieth. the former is more probable. See only the commencement of a symbolica!l ar- 


YEAR, Ecc esiasticaL. The present arrangement 
of the ecclesiastical year is one which has grown np 
and developed during the course of a long time, repre- 
senting the wisdom of successive ages. Jt was but 
natural that the anniversaries of the chief events of our 
Lord’s lıfe, and of the day on which the Holy Ghost 
came down upon the Church, should be observed by the 
disciples, Accordingly, it is not surprising that one of 
the very earliest questions debated in the Church was 
as to the time of keeping Easter. As early as A.D. 
158, Polycarp went to consult Anicetus at Rome on this 
question, and the controversy, which they could not 
settle, was brought to a close by the Council of Nicsea, 
Similar early testimony may be found as to other festi- 
vals and solemn days. The anniversary of our Lord’s 
death, Good Friday, must have been kept from the first. 
So, too, Epiphanius (Heres. xxv; rian. vi) speaks 
of St. Paul as keeping the feast of Pentecost, and quotes 
Acts xx, 16, in that connection. We find notices of 
the Epiphany as early as A.D. 200. Augustine ob- 
serves that it, with other anniversary solemnities, was 
either instituted by the apostles themselves or by plen- 
ary councils. 

Next after these “days which the Lord hath made,” 
there arose the commemorations of the saints and mar- 
tyra of the Church. These are of very high antiquity. 





rangement was made. Thus the Feast of Peter and 
Paul, on June 99, represented the foundation of the 
Church by the npoaties; the Feast of Laurentius, the 
martyr, on Augusi 10, the contest awaiting the ‘Charch 
militant;’ and the Feast of Michael, the archangel, on 
September 29, the complete snccese of the ‘Church tri- 
amphant. That these feaste were intended to form the 
basis of three cycles of festivala we gather from the cir- 
cumetance that the Sundays after Pentecost had been 
arranged as ‘Dominice post Apostolos, t Lanrentii, 
poa ngelos,’ But the idea was not developed: the 

equency of saints’ days not only made thie arrangement 
impoesible, but rendered it even necessary to encroach 
on the ‘Semestre Domini.’ The principle of atremptin 
to Christianize the worehip of the heathen wae autho 
tatively sanctioned by Gregory the Great, who, in 601, 
instructed the Anglo-Saxon missionaries to transform 
the heathen temples into charcbes, and the pagan into 
ealnts’ festivals or martyr days, ‘ut dure mentes gradi- 
bus vel arr non antem saltibus eleventar.’ ints 
now took the places of the old gods, and the ecclesiastical 
was made in every respect to correspond with the natu- 
ral year, only in a Christianized form.” 


“ Ecclesiastical festivals became seasons of home en- 
joyment; holy days were turned into holidays; the 
Church's children learned, in private life, to think and 
to speak in the Church's way. ... The governors of the 
state fell almost unconsciously into the times and sea- 
sons of her who is not of this world; sheriffs were 
pricked on the morrow of St. Martin; lawyers reckoned 
by Hilary or Trinity term; every class was subject to 
the same moulding influence. ... It was the same in- 
In the epistle of the Church at Smyma to the Church | fluence always and everywhere at work; sometimes 
at Philomelium (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv, 15), the , beautifully, sometimes amusingly, sometimes extrava- 
Christians of Smyrna tell their brethren where Poly- | gantly, but always really" (Neale, Essays, etc., p. 508). 
carp's body was entombed, and how they intended to | See CALENDAR. 





YEDINOVERTZI 


Yebamoth. See TALMUD. 

Yedinovertsi, a name signifying co-religionists, 
was given to some members of the Russian sect of the 
Starovertzt (see Russian Secrs, I, 4) in the reign of 
the emperor Alexander (1801-25), when strong hopes 
were entertained of regaining them to the orthodox 
communion. They assume for themselves the name 
of Blagoslovenni, or, The Blessed, 

Yelek. See Locust. 

Yellow. See Covor. 

Yemim. See Mute. 

Yeomans, Epwarv Dorr, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at North Adams, Mass., Sept. 27, 
1829. He spent one year in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, N. J., and became stated supply at New Co- 
lumbia, Pa., from 1847 to 1849; was principal of the 
academy at Danville, from 1847 to 1850; ordained by 
the Presbytery of Northumberland, Nov. 29, 1854; pas- 
tor at Warrior Run from 1854 to 1858; of the Fourth 
Church of Trenton, N. J., from 1859 to 1863; at St. 
Peter's Church, Rochester, N. Y., from 1863 to 1867; of 
Central Church, Orange, N. J., in 1867 and 1868, and 
died there, Aug. 25 of the latter year. See Gen. Cat. 
of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 160. 

Yesterday (prop. Wo, e’mesh ; but frequently 
— aforetime ; ySéc) is sometimes used in Heb. to 
denote all time past, however distant; as to-day de- 
notes time present, but of a larger extent than the 
very day on which one speaks, “If the ox was wont 
to push with his horn in time past” (Exod. xxi, 29; 
Heb. yesterday). “And it came to pass, when all that 
knew him before time (Heb. yesterday); whereas thou 
camest but yesterday,” (2 Sam. xv, 20). “Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever” (Heb. xiii, 8). 
His doctrine, like his person, admits of no change; his 
truths are invariable. With him there is neither yes- 
terday nor to-morrow, but one continued to-day. Job 
says (viii, 9), “We are but of yesterday, and know 
nothing; because our days upon earth are a shadow.” 


Yew Sunday is a term used in some parts of 
England to designate Palm-Sunday (q. v.). 


Yew-tree, an evergreen tree of the genus tarus, 
allied to the pines, and valued for its wood or timber, 
is very commonly found planted in the old English 
churchyards; and was formerly much used to decorate 
churches at Christmas, Palm-Sunday, and Easter. 


Yexidis, an ancient sect of unknown origin, form- 
ing a tribe with a distinct nationality, in the neighbor- 
hood of Mosul, in 
Asiatic Turkey. 
This obscure race 
appears to be a 
relic of the an- 
cient Chaldsans, 
and their religion 
seems to be a con- 
fused mixture of 
Gnostic Christian- 
itv, grafted upon 
the Chaldæan su- 
perstitions, includ- 
ing Magianism, 
and then adulter- 
ated with Mos- 
lemism. They are 
generally called 
devil-worshippers, 
- but profess to take 
——_their name from 
=. Azad, the ancient 
name for God in 
the Yezidi dialect. 
“We are Yezidis,” they say, “that is, worshippers of 
God.” The following account is taken from Layard's 
Nineveh and its Remains (New York, 1849), i, 245 sq. : 





— — 





Common Dress of the Yezidis. 
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“The Yezidis recognise one Supreme Being, bnt, as far 
as I could learn, they do not offer up any direct prayer or 
sacrifice to him. eik Nasr endeavored to evade m 
questions on this subject, aud appeared to shun, wit 
superstitions awe, every topic connected with the exist- 
ence and attributes of the deity. The common Moham- 
medan forms of expression—half-oath, half-ejuculation— 
are nevertheless frequently in the mouths of the people, 
but probably from mere habit. The name of the evil spir- 
it is, however, pever mentioned, ana any allusion to it by 
others so vexes and irritates them that, it is said, the 
have put to death persons who havo wantonly ontrag 
their —— by its use. So far is their dread of offend- 
ing the evi principle carried that they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in sound the name 
of Satan, or the Arabic word for ‘accursed.’. . . When 
they speak of the devil they do so with reverence, as 
Me ats (Elng Peacock) or Melek el-Kút (the mighty 
angel). Sheik Naer distinctly admitted that they pos- 
sessed a bronze or copper ngare of a bird, which, how- 
ever, he was careful in explaining was only looked upon 
as a symbol, and not as au idol. It always remains with 
the great sheik, and is carried with him wherever he 
may Journey. ... This symbol is called Melek Tads, and 
is held in great reverence. ... They believe Satan to be 
the chief of the angelic host, now saffering punishment 
for his rebellion againet the divine will, but still all-pow- 
erfal, and to be restored herenfier to his high estate in 
the celestial hierarchy. He must be conciliated and rev- 
erenced, they say, for as he now has the means of doin 
evil to mankind, so will he hereafter have the power o 
rewarding them. Next to Satan, but inferior to him in 
might and wisdom, are seven archangels, who exer- 
cise a at infinence over the world: they are Gabrail, 
Michail, Raphail, Azrail, Dedrail, Azrapheel, and Shem- 
keel. Christ, according to them, was also a great angel, 
who had taken the form of aman. He did not die on the 
Cross, but ascended to heaven. 

“They hold the Old Test. in t reverence, and be- 
lieve in the cosmogony of Genesis, the Deluge, and other 
events in the Bible. They do not reject the New Test. 
nor the Koran, but consider them less entitled to their 
veneration. Still, they aways eelect passages from the 
latter for thelr tombs and holy places. Mohammed they 
look upon as a prophet—as they do Abraham and the pa- 
triarchs. They expect the second coming of Christ, us 
well as the reappearance of Imaum Mehdi, piving cre- 
dence to the Mussulman fables relating to him. Sheik 
Adi is their great saint. ... 

“It is difficult to trace their ceremonies to any perce 
lar source. They baptize in water, like the Christians; 
if possible, within seven daya after birth. They circum- 
cise at the same age and in the same manner as the 
Mohammedana; and reverence the sun, and have many 
customs in common with the Sabseans.... They are ac- 
customed to kiss the object on which its beams ret 
fall; and I have frequently, when —— their com- 
pany at sunrise, obeerved them perform this ceremony. 

or fire, as symbolic, they have nearly the same rever- 
ence: they never spit into it, but frequenti pass their 
hands through the flames, kiss them, and rub them over 
their right eyebrow, or sometimes over the whole face. 
The color blue, to them, as to the Sabæans, is an abomina- 
tion, and never to be worn in dress, or to be used in their 
honsee. Their Kubleh, or the place to which they look 
while performing their holy ceremonies, is that part of 
the heavens in which the sun rises, and towards it they 
turn the faces of their dead. In their fondness for white 
linen, in their cleanliness of habits, and in their frequent 
ablations, they aiso resemble the Sabmwans. ... 

“They have four orders of priesthood, the Pirs, the 
Sheiks, the Cawals, and the Fakirs; and what is very 
remarkable, and, I believe, unexampled in the East, these 
offices are hereditary, and descend to females, who, when 
enjoying them, are treated with the same respect and 
consideration as the men. 

“The Pirs, or saints, are most reverenced after the 
great sheik, or religious head of the sect. They are be- 
lieved to have power, not only of {nterceding for the 
people, but of curing disease and insanity. They are ex- 
pected tuo lead a life of great sanctity and honesty, and 
are looked up to with great revereuce.... 

“The Sheiks are next in rank. They are acquainted 
with the hymns, and are expected to know something of 
Arabic, the language in which the hymns are written. 
Their dress should be entirely white, except the skull-ca 
beneath their turbane, which is black. As servants o 
sheik Adi they are the gnardians of his tomb, keep up 
the holy fires, and bring provisions and fuel to those who 
deel within its precincts, and to pilgrims of distinc- 
tion.... 

“The Cawals, or preachers, appear to be the most ac- 
tive members of the priesthood. They are sent by sheik 
Nasr on missions, going from village to village as teach- 
ers of the doctrines of the sect. They alone are the per- 
formers on the flate and tambourine, both instruments 
being looked upon, to a certain extent, as sacred. ... 

“The Fakirs are the lowest in the priesthood. They 
wenr coarse dresses of black or dark-brown cloth or can- 
vas, descending to the knee and fitting tightly to the 


YGDRASIL 


person, and a black turban, acroes or over which is tied 
a red handkerchief. They perform all menial offices con- 
nected with the tomb, trim and light the votive lampe, 
and keep clean the sacred buildings.” 

For many interesting particulars concerning this 
strange sect, see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i, 
chap. ix; Nineveh and Babylon, p. 92; Badger, Nesto- 
rians and their Ritual, i, 105-134. 

Yegdrasil, in Norse mythology, is the tree of the 
world, an enormous ash, whoee branches touch the sky 
and stretch out over the entire surface of the earth. 
Three roots feed it: one extends to the assembling place 
of the gods, Asgard; another into the giant country, 
Jotunheim; and the third reaches down to Nifiheim 
(infernal regions), By the spring, Urdarborn, live the 
three holy destinies of fate, who daily water the roots 
with the water from the spring. This fountain is in 
the country of the Asas, By the other root, in Jotun- 
beim, is the well of Minvers, and in the kingdom of 
Hel is the spring Hwergelmer, from which the hell- 
streams flow. The tree is inhabited by different ani- 
mals, The two harts, Dunair and Duratoor, eat the 
buds of the tree. In the peak of the tree lives an 
eagle, who carries the hawk Wedurfolner between his 
eyes; at the bottom of the tree the reptile Nidhdgr | 
lives, and gnaws at the root of the tree; between both 
there travels up and down a squirrel, Ratatdsker, that 
seeks to cause discord between the eagle and the snake. 
The harts bite ita branches to destroy it, but the tree is 
preserved by watering, and will be preserved till the 
destruction of the earth, up to which time the gods 
will assemble daily in its shade to seek advice — and 
even at the end of the world it will not be destroyed, 
but only receive a heavy shock. See Norsk MYTHOL- 
OGY. 

Yih-king, “the book of changes,” is the oldest of 
the sacred books of the Chinese. It was written by 
Fohi, the reputed founder of Chinese civilization, and 
is described as a very mysterious and almost unin- 
telligible work, treating chiefty of the nature of the 
universe in general, the harmonious action of the ele- 
ments, and periodic changes of creation. These ideas 
were expressed by means of eight peculiar diagrams, 
which constitute the basis of natural philosophy as well 
as of religion. Some contend that in Fohi and his 
family we may recognise Noah and the second parents 
of our race. Many commentaries have been written on 
the Yth-king, and very varied have been the exposi- 
tions, so that, from being regarded originally as a cos- 
mological essay, it came to be looked upon as a stand- 
ard treatise on ethics. 

Ymer, in Norse mythology, is the giant from the 
separate parts of whose body the world was created. 
The heat at Muspelheim made the ice in Niflheim 
melt, which caused the creation of the great giant 
Ymer and the cow Audumbla, from whose milk the 
former was nourished. The cow satisfied her hunger 
by licking the salt-stones, by which means the first 
man, Bure, was created. Ymer himself created the 
frightful dynasty of the Hrymthussen. But he did 
not live long, for Bure’s nephews, sons of Bors—QOdin, 
Wile, and We— killed Ymer, and of his blood they 
made the sea, of his flesh the earth, of his bones the 
rocks and hills, of his skull the firmament, of his brain 
the clouds, and of his eyelashes the battlements about 
Asgard. 


Yoga (Sanscrit yug, “to join;” hence, junction, and 
figuratively, contemplation, religious or abstract) is the 
name of one of the two divisions of the Sankhya (q. v.) 
philosophy of the Hindûs. The main object of the 
Yoga is to establish the doctrine of a supreme being, 
and to teach the means by which the human soul may 
become permanently united with it. The reputed au- 
thor of the system is Patanjali, who explains the term 
Yoga as meaning “the hindering of the modifications of 
thinking.” These are accomplished either by a repeat- 
ed effort to keep the mind in its unmodified state, or by 
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dispassion, which is the consciousness of having over- 
come all desires for objects that are seen or heard cf. 
According to the founder of the system, the practical 
Yoga by which “concentration” is to be attained com- 
prises mortification, the muttering of certain hymns, 
and a devoted reliance on the Supreme Being. Through 
it meditations are established, and afflictions got rid of. 
By afflictions are understood ignorance, egotism, affec- 
tion, aversion, and tenacity of life; which terms are then 
the subject of an especial investigation into the nature 
of what is to be got rid of, of what is not desired to be 
got rid of, of what is constituted by the cause, and of 
what is the constitutive cause. 

There are eight means or stages subservient to the 
attainment of concentration, viz. yama, forbearance ; 
niyama, religious observance; asara, postures; prano- 
yama, regulation of the breath; prafyabara, restraint 
of the senses; dharana, steadying of the mind; dhyana, 
contemplation; and samadái, profound meditation. The 
practical part of the Yoga was admitted into the later 
Vedanta (q. v.). Ita ethical part is especially dwelt 
upon in the Mahabharata (q.v.). But the great power 
it has at all periods exercised over the Hindfi mind is 
lesa derived from its philosophical speculations, or its 
moral injunctions, than from the wonderful effects which 
the Yoga practices are supposed to produce, and from the 
countenance they give to the favorite tendency of ortho- 
dox HindQism—the performance of austerities. Fre- 
quently these practices were and are merely a cloak for 
imposture and hypocrisy. Professional Yogins (q. v.), 
numbers of whom are met with throughout India, are 
often nothing but lazy mendicants or jugglera, who, by 
impressing the vulgar with a belief in their supe: 
powers, convert it into a source of easy livelihood. Sach 
followers of Yoga pretend, for instance, to foretell future 
events; they deal in palmistry, and profese to cure dis- 
eases. There are instances, too, where, for a handsome 
consideration, they allow themselves to be buried for a 
certain time, so as to exhibit the power of the Yoga. 
Two such cases are related as authentic in the treatise 
of Navinachandrapala; and it would appear from them 
that a human being, after having undergone certain 
preparations, such as the Yoga prescribes, may be shut 
up in a box, without either food or drink, for the space 
of a month, or even forty days and nights, and yet re- 
main alive. The author of the treatise endeavors, in- 
deed, to show that the rules laid down by the Yoga 
regarding the mode of respiration, the postures, and the 
diet of a Yogin, may have been founded on a careful 
observation of hibernating animals; and in support of 
this view he enters into a detailed investigation of the 
effect of the Yoga practices on animal life. If, as it 
seems, his statements are correct, much of what other- 
wise would be incredible in the accounts given of the 
performances of the Yogins, could be received as true, 
because admitting of explanation. 

The system of Patanjali was taught by him in a little 
work called Yogasutra, which consists of four pedas, or 
chapters, each comprising a number of sutras (q. v.). 
The oldest commentary on it is ascribed to a Vydsa (q.v.); 
and this was commented on by Vachaspati Misra. For 
an elaborate enumeration of works on the Yoga, see A 
Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Systems, by Fitzedward Hall 
(Calcutta, 1859). The first two chapters of the sutras 
have been translated, with annotations founded on the 
commentary of Bhojaveda, by the late J. R. Ballantyne 
(Allahabad, 1853); and a paraphrase, but somewhat too 
free, of the same commentary is contained in vol. iv of 
William Ward's View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindis, etc. (Lond. 1817-20, 4 vols.). For 
a brief account of the system, see also vol. i of H.T. 
Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essaye (Lond. 1837, 2 vols.) ; 
and for the practice of the Yoga, A Treatise on the Yoga 
Philosophy, by N. C. Paul (Benares, 1851). 

‘Yogins are the followers of the Yoga (q. v.) system 
of Hind philosophy, but in popular acceptation a term 


generally denoting a 
Hindû ascetic or de- 
votee, a man who has 
entered the fourth 
stage of religious life 
as described in the 
sastras, A large class 
of such persons forms 
a division of the votaries of Siva. 


Yoke, an agricultural term used 
in two senses. 

1. The curved piece of wood upon 
the neck of draught animals, by 
which they are fastened to the pole 
or beam. This well-known imple- 
ment of husbandry is described in 
the Hebrew language by the terms 
mét (UV), motdh (MUD), and ôl 
(53), the former two specifically ap- 
plying to the bows of wood out of 
which it was constructed, and the 
last to the application (binding) of 
the article to the neck of the ox. 
The expressions are combined in 


$ : Figs. 1,2. The back and front of the yoke. 3. Collar or shoulder 
Lev. xxvi, 13 and Ezek. xxxiv, 27, á pieces of matting for protecting the two shoulders from friction. 


with the meaning, “bands of the 

yoke.” The Hebrew word '6/ (Numb. xix, 2; Deut. 
xx}, 8; 1 Sam. vi, 7) is often used as the symbol of 
servitude or slavery (1 Kings xii, 4-11; Isa. ix, 4; x, 
27; xiv, 25; xlvii, 6; Jer. v, 5), and to break the yoke is 
to become free (Gen. xxvii, 40; Jer. ii, 20; v,5; Nah. i, 
13). An iron yoke is the symbol of severe bondage 
(Deut. xxviii, 48; Jer. xxviii, 14). The term “yoke” 
is also used as the symbol of calamity or suffering (Lam. 
i, 14; iii, 37). The Hebrew word motdéh also signifies a 





Men Irrigating the Ground with Pots of Water. 


yoke as worn chiefly by men; probably such as is still 
borne by water-carriers, having a vessel suspended by a 
rope or chain at each end (Jer. xxvii, 2; xxviii, 10, 12). 
The breaking or removal of the yoke is an emblem of 
freedom (Isa. Iviii, 6,9; Lev. xxvi, 18; Ezek. xxx, 18; 
Xxxiv,27; Nah.i,18). So, likewise, the corresponding 
Greek term Žvyóç is used as the emblem of spiritual 
service (Matt. xi, 29, 86), also of spiritual bondage (Acts 
xv, 10; Gal. v, 1). 
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Ancient Egyptian Yoke for Men. 


Tig. 1. Wooden yoke and strap found at Thebes. Fig. 3 is the strap e, on a larger scale. 








Yoke of an Ancient Egyptian Plough Found in a Tomb. 


attached to the yoke. 4,4. The 


Among the ancient Egyptians yokes of different 
kinds were used for several purposes (see Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. i, 83, 879; ii, 15). 

(1) In many instances men were employed to carry 
the water in pails, suspended by a wooden yoke borne 
upon their shoulders. The same yoke was employed 
for carrying other things, as boxes, baskets containing 
game and poultry, or whatever was taken to market; 
and every trade seems to have used it for this purpose, 
from the potter and the brick-maker to the 
carpenter and the shipwright. The wooden 
bar or yoke was about three feet seven inches 
in length; and the straps, which were double, 
and fastened together at the lower as well as 
at the upper extremity, were of leather, and 
between fifteen and sixteen inches long. The 
small thong at the bottom not only served 
to connect the ends, but was probably intend- 
ed to fasten a hook, or an additional strap, if 
required, to attach the burden; and though 
most of these yokes had two, some were fur- 
nished with four or eight straps; and the 
form, number, or arrangement of them varied 
according to the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

(2) For ploughing the mode of yoking the 
beasts was exceedingly simple. Across the extremity 
of the pole a wooden yoke or cross-bar, about fifty-five 
inches or five feet in length, was fastened by a strap 
lashed backwards and forwards over a prominence pro- 
jecting from the centre of the yoke, which correspond- 
ed to a similar peg, or knob, at the end of the pole; 
and occasionally, in addition to these, was a ring pass- 
ing over them as in some Greek chariots. At either 
end of the yoke was a flat or slightly concave projec- 
tion, of semicircular form, which 
rested on a pad placed upon the 
withers of the animal; and 
through a hole on either side 
of it passed a thong for euspend- 
ing the shoulder - pieces which 
formed the collar. These were 
two wooden bars, forked at about 
half their length, padded so as 
to protect the shoulder from fric- 
tion, and connected at the lower 
end by a strong, broad band pase- 
ing under the throat. 

Sometimes the draught, in- 
stead of being from the withers, 
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was from the head, the voke being tied to the base of 
the horns; and in religious ceremonies oxen frequently 
drew the bier, or the sacred shrine, by a rope fastened 
to the upper part of the horns, without either yoke or 
pole. See PLOUGH. 

(8) For curricles and war-chariots the harness was 
similar, and the pole in either case was supported on a 
eurved yoke fixed to its extremity by a strong pin, and 
bound witb straps or thongs of leather. The voke, 
resting upon a small, well-padded saddle, was firmly 
fitted into a groove of metal; and the saddle, placed 
upon the horses’ withers, and furnished with girths and 
a breast-band, was surmounted by an ornamental knob; 


Ancient Egyptian Yoke for a Chariot, with Enlarged View of the Saddle 


or Pad at either End. 


while in front of it a small hook secured the bearing- 
rein. See CHARIOT. S 

The word “yoke” also signifies a pair of oxen, so 
termed as being yoked together (1 Sam. xi,7; 1 Kings 
xix, 19, 21). The Hebrew term, tsémed (772%), is also 
applied to asses (Judg. xix, 10) and mules (2 Kings v, 17), 
and even to a couple of riders (Isa. xxi, 7). The term 
tsémed is also applied to a certain amount of land, equiva- 
lent to that which a couple of oxen could plough in a day 
(Isa. v, 10; A. V. “acre”), corresponding to the Latin 
jugum (Varro, R. R. i, 10). The term stands in this 
sense in 1 Sam. xiv, 14 (A. V. “ yoke”); but the text 
is doubtful, and the rendering of the Sept. suggests that 
the true reading would refer to the instruments (iv 
xoy\ak:) wherewith the slaughter was effected. See Ox. 


Yoke-fellow (cvZvyoc), a colleague (Phil. iv, 8). 
But many interpreters regard the word there as a proper 
name, Syzigus (although the gender is uncertain), as it 
occurs in connection with other actual names, and the 
person addressed would not otherwise be specified at all. 


Yoma. See TALMUD. 
Yonah. See Dove. 
Yonetus. See Yvonetvus. 


York, Councixs or (Concilium Eboracense). York 
is the second city of England in point of rank, though 
not in size or in commercial importance, a parliamen- 
tary and municipal borough, and county of itself, capital 
of the county of the same name (Yorkshire), near its 
centre, at the junction of the Three Ridings on the Ouse, 
at the influx of the Fosa, one hundred and seventy-five 
miles north-north-west of London. 
authority of the archbishop extends over the province 
of York, consisting, with the archbishopric, of the bish- 
oprics of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, Ripon, 
and Sodor and Man. It contains York cathedral, the 
finest structure of the kind in England, mostly built in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. Several ecclesiastical coun- 
cils have been held there, as follows: 

I. Was held June 14 and 15, 1195, in the Church of 
St. Peter, at York, by Hubert Walter, archbishop of 
Canterbury, legate and chancellor of England. No 
other bishop was present in the council, which was at- 
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tended by Simon, dean of the Church, the precentor, 
the archdeacons of Nottingham and Cleveland, the 
chancellor, Robert, the provost of Beverley, and some of 
the canons, with almost all the abbota, priors, officials, 
deans, and pastors of the churches in the diocese of 
York. Pope Celestine III appears to have suspended 
Geoffry, archbishop of York (son of the fair Rosamond), 
from the exercise of all his episcopal functions, and a 
few years before had cut off from his province the whole 
of Scotland, which he made immediately subject to the 
see of Rome. Nineteen constitutions were published. 


1. Relates to the administration of the holy comman- 
lon; directs that the minister shall take care that bread, 
wine, and water be provided for the eacri- 
fice, that it shall not be celebrated without 
n lettered minister, that the hoest be kept 
im a decent Pyx, and renewed every Lord's 

a 


J. 

2. Directs that the host be carried to the 
sick with suitable eolemnity. 

3. Orders archdeacons to take care that 
the canons of the mass be corrected ac 
cording to some approved copy. 

4. Forbids to impose masees as of 

nance, in order to obtain money for say- 
ng them. Forbids also priests to make 
bargains for celebrating masses. 

5. Ordalus that no more than two or 
three persons shall take a child out of the 
Bac font; that a child fonnd e 
shall be baptized, whether it be found with 
salt or without, for that cannot be said to 
be iterated which was not known to have 
been done before. 

6. Forbids deacons, except in cases of ur- 

mt necessity, to baptize, administer the 

of Christ, or enjoin penance at con- 
fession. Charges priests, when desired to 
baptize a child, or administer the commu- 
nion to the sick, to make no delay. 

T. Directs that parsons and vicars ahal) take care that 
their churches are kept in proper repair. 

8. Directs that in all ministrations the proper oms- 
ments shall be used. 

9. Orders that the chalice shall be of silver. 

10. Orders all clerks to rve their crown and ton- 
sure, under pain of losing their benefices, if they have 
any, and of being forcibly clipped by the archdeacon or 
dean, if they have not. 

11. Forbids priests to go about in copes with sleeves: 
orders them to wear enitable npparel. 

12. Forbids any money to be taken by the judge in ec- 
clesiastical causes. 

18. Orders that the tithe be paid to the Church fret, be- 
fore the vane of the harvestmen, etc. 

14. Forbids monks to take estates to farm, and to 
leave their houses without reasonable cause. 

15. Forbids nuns to leave the verge of their monastery, 
unless in the company of their abbess or prioress. 

16. Forbids laymen to farm churches or tithes. 

17. Orders that every priest shall annually excommuoi- 
cate, with candles and bells, those who forawear them- 


selves. 
18. Requires pest to abstain from drinking-boute and 
taverns. Forbids them, under pain of euspension, to 
keen concubines in their own houses, or in the houres of 
others. 

19. Orders that when any one is enspected of a crime 
on public report, the dean of the place shall familiarly 
admonish him thrice; if he do not thereupon reform, the 
dean shall reprove him in conjunction with two or three 
more with whom he has lost his repntation; if he can- 
not be reformed by this meane, the dean shall bring the 
matter before the chapter, in order that the accused may 
be either punished or canonically purged. 


i See Wilkins, Conci. i, 501; Johnson, Eccl. Canons, x, 
1791, 

II. Was held about the year 1863, by John Thorsby, 
archbishop of York. Five fresh constitutions were 
published, and seven constitutions published by areb- 
bishop Zouche, in a provincial synod held at Thorp, in 
1847. 


1. Forbids to hold markets, pleadings, etc., in churches, 
churchyards, and other holy places, on the Lord’s day, or 
other holy days. 

2. Forbids the performance of plays and vanities io 
churches on vigils. 

| §& Relates to the salaries to be assigned to etipendiary 
preste and chaplains, and renews a constitution made by 

illiam Greenfield, archbishop of York, which assigns a 
salary of not lees than five marks. Also renews the seven 

, constitutions made by archbishop Zonche, at Thorp, in 
1847, viz. i. Relating to the stipends to be assigned to as- 
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sisting priests, etc. ii. Concerning the overlaying of chil- 
dren. . Concerning the obstruction offered by tithe- 
payers to those who take it, and declares that some 

indered the tithe-owner from carrying it by the accns- 
tomable way, and compelled him to take it by intricate 
and roundabont paths; others forbade him to carry it 
until all their own corn was carried, and malons per- 
mitted the tithe to be trampled upon and destroy iv. 
Forbids to give away property at death to the injury of 
the Church’s rights, and thoee of the king’s relations, etc. 
v. Forbids priests to wear ridiculous clothes, and to seek 
glory from their shoes; declares that many prieste did, 

out of an affection to show their shapes,” in defiance 
of the canons, wear clothes so short as not to come down 
to the knees. vi. Relates to the trying of matrimonial 
causes. vil. Forbids clandestine marriages, and orders 
that the banns be published on three several solemn 


ys. 

å. States how the above statute was in some particulars 
modified in another provincial council. 

5. Specifies for the guidance of rectors, vicars, and other 
confessors, thirty-seven cases, which were to be reserved, 
either for the judgment of the archbishop, and his peni- 
tentiary, or for that of the pope; and orders that, in each 
of these cases, the offender shall be sent to the archbisho 
or his penitentiary, unless he be in danger of death, wit 
letters granted to him free of cost, explaining his case. 


See Johnson, Eccl. Canons, xi, 2482. 


III. Was held in 1444, by John Kemp, archbishop 


of York, and cardinal of Balbina, in a provincial synod. 
Two constitutions were published. 


1. Is with little variation the same with the fifth con- 


stitution of Merton, A. D. 1305. 
9. Lays certain restrictions upon the sale of trees, 
woodlands, etc., and upon the granting of rights, rente, 


pensions, etc., by abbots, priors, and other administrators 


of Church goods. 


See Johnson, Ecci. Canons. 

IV. Was held April 26, 1466, in the metropolitan 
church of York, by George Neville, archbishop. From 
various causes connected with the state and liberty of 
the Church, it was assembled without a royal brief. 
Eleven constitutions were published. 


E Is the same with the ninth constitution of Lambeth, 
A.D. 1281. 
r Is pine same with the fifth constitution of London, 
A. . 1 . 

8. Is the same with the ninth constitution of London, 
A.D. 1848. 

4 and 5. Are the same with the twelfth constitution of 
London, A.D. 1848, mutatis mutandis, against the ob- 
structors of ecclesiastical process. 

6. Is the same with the last constitution of London, 
A.D. 1348. 

7. Declares that some questors, in defiance of the de- 
crees of the Council of Lateran, in 1315, had, with ex- 
treme impudence, granted indulgences to the people of 
their own will, had dispensed with vows, absolved for 
murders; had, for a sam of money, relaxed a third and 
fourth part of the penance enjoined, had falsely affirmed 
that they had drawn ont of purgatory three or more souls 
of the parents or friends of those who had given them 
alms, and conveyed them to the joys of paradise; that 
they had, moreover, absolved such as had been excom- 
mupicated by the ecclesiastical judges, buried suicides in 
the churchyards, and done all sorts of like abominations. 

ers, in consequence, that the decrees df Lateran and 
Vienne (A.D. 1312), which restricted the operations of the 
guso be rigidly enforced, and subjects to a fine of 
orty shillings any rector, vicar, etc., who shall admit an 
such qusestor to preach contrary to the form prescribed. 
The fine to be applied to the fabric of the cathedral 
church of York. 

8. Declares parishioners who attend a chapel of ease 
instead of their parish church, and contribute to the re- 
pair of it, ahal) nevertheless be bound to contribute to 
the fabric of the mother Church, and to support the other 
burdens thereof, at the discretion of the ordinary; and 
orders further, that if they refuse so to contribute, the 
said chapels shall be interdicted, and no service per- 
formed in them. 

9. Forbids abbots, priors, and pee to permit any 
of the religious belonging to their several houses to 
dwell alone ont of the verge of their monasteries, in their 
manors, or churches, under — of paying furty shil- 
lings towards the fabric of York Minster. e religious 
vagabond himself to be deemed an apostate. 

0. Forbida, under pain of excommunication, any eccle- 
siastical or secular person to arreat, cite, force out, or 
cause to be arrested, cited, or forced out, any man that 
is in church, during the celebration of the divine offices. 

11. Is the same with the fifth constitution of Merton, 
A.D. 1306, except that no mention is made of the tithe of 
wine, whereas it speaks of the tithe of coal where it is 
dag, and of the tithe of saffron. 
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After these constitutions follow the constitutions of 
archbishop Kemp, published in 1444, as given in the 
preceding council, See Johnson, Eccl. Canons, xiii, 
1423, Wilkins, Concil. iii, 599. 


York Use is a term employed to designate that 
ritual which, taking its name from the cathedral of 
York, was commonly used in the northern province 
of England prior to the Reformation. Printed edi- 
tions of the York Ritual were issued in A.D. 1516, 
1518, and 1532. In the main it differs but slightly 
from that of Salisbury—first, in the manner of mak- 
ing the first oblation; and, secondly, in the words used 
by the priest in partaking of the sacrament. Other 
minor differences exist, but they are unimportant. 
See User. 


Young, John, a Scotch prelate, was professor of 
divinity in Glasgow, when he was elected bishop of 
Argyle, but died before he was consecrated, in 1661. 
See Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 291. 


Young, John Freeman, LL.D., a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Pittston, Me., 
Oct. 80, 1820. He graduated from the Alexandria The- 
ological Seminary in 1845, was ordained deacon the 
same vear, and became rector of St. John’s Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; in 1846 was ordained presbyter, and 
removed to Texas as a missionary; in 1850 to Missis- 
sippi, and in 1852 to Louisiana; subsequently became 
assistant minister of Trinity Parish, New York city; 
was consecrated bishop of Florida, July 25, 1867, and 
died in New York city, Nov. 15, 1885. See The Church 
Almanac, 1886, p. 102. 


Young, William McIntosh, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, about 1820. 
In early life he went to Providence, R. I., where he was 
converted, and subsequently graduated frum Columbian 
College, Washington. His first settlement was at Nor- 
folk, Va.; next at Williamsburg, and then at Wilming- 
ton, N.C. Afterwards he became pastor at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., then successively of churches at Oil City, Wo- 
burn (Mass.), Meadville (Pa.), and Cheyenne (Wyo- 
ming), where he died suddenly, Feb. 20, 1879. See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1288. (J. C. S.) 


Younger. Under the Jewish dispensation it was 
frequently the will of God to prefer the younger sons 
before the elder, notwithstanding the right of primogen- 
itureship, as Shem before Japheth, Isaac before Ishmael, 
Jacob before Esau, Joseph, Judah, and Levi, before 
Reuben, Ephraim before Manasseh, Moses before Aaron, 
and David before all his brethren. In some of these 
cases the elder had forfeited his right of primogeniture- 
ship by transgression, as Esau and Reuben, but not so 
the others. The cause of the proceeding of God’s prov- 
idence may be conjectured to have been twofold—first, 
as a memorial of the sin of Cain, first-born of Adam, 
by which Seth and his posterity were preferred before 
them; and, secondly, as a type of the future preference 
of the Christian, or younger Church, before the Jew- 
ish, or elder Church, in consequence of the forfeiture of 
the latter by unbelief. See AGE. 


Younglove, Joux, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was a native of Cambridge, N. Y. He graduated from 
Union College in 1801, was tutor in the college from 
1802 to 1805, settled in the ministry at Brunswick, 
N. Y., and died there in 1833. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 97. 


Youth. The ancients considered youth in a much 
more extended view than we do. They regarded it 
relatively with strength, activity, vigor; and while a 
man retained those attributes he was reckoned a young 
man, or a youth, without reference to the number of his 
years, Thus Benjamin is viewed as a mere youth when 
upwards of thirty years old. So in Numb. xxi, 28, 
Joshua is called a young man when about forty. The 
word frequently translated in our version young man ig 
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“AMD, bachur, from “MD, bachdr, “ to choose ;” it signi- mistletoe, used to decorate churches and private houses 

fies primarily a choice man—one who may be chosen | at Christmas. 

for some particular qualities, See Lap. Yule Festival is the same as Yule (q.v.). 
Yuga. See Joca. Yule Mass, a name for the three masses of Christ- 


Yule, the old name for Christmas, still in provincial mas-day. 
popular use in England. It points to heathen times,! _ Yves (Ives pe Rer-Marrty, known by the name 
and to the annual festival held by the Northern nations- of Saint) was born at the manor of Rer-Martin, parish 
at the winter solstice as a part of their system of sun- of Menehi, Bretagne, Oct. 17, 1258. Sprung from a 
worship. In the Edda (q. v.) the sun is styled fagrahoel noble family of the diocese of Treguier, he was son of 
(fair or shining wheel), and a remnant of his worship, ' Heelor, or Helori, and Azo of Kenquis. Being sent 
under the image of a fire-wheel, survived in Europe as ‘© Paris, he devoted ten years to the study of theology 
late as 1823. The inhabitants of the village of Konz. and of civil and canon law (1267-77). Having passed 


on the Moselle, were in the habit, on St. John’s Eve, of 
taking a great wheel wrapped in straw to the top of a 
neighboring eminence, and making it roll down the 
hill, flaming all the way: if it reached the Moselle be- 
fore being extinct, a good vintage was anticipated. A 
similar usage existed at Trier. The Greenlanders of 
the present day have a feast at the winter solstice to 
rejoice at the return of the sun, and Wormius (Fast. 
Dan. lib. i) tells us that in bis time the Icelanders dated 
the beginning of their year from Yule. The old Norse 
koel, Anglo-Saxon hveol, have developed into Iceland 
kiol, Sweden and Danish Ajul, English wheel; but from 
the same root would seem to have sprung old Norse jol, 
Sweden and Danish jul, Anglo-Saxon geol, English yule, 
applied as the name of the winter solstice, either in ref- 
erence to the conception of the sun himself as a wheel, 
or, more probably, to his wheeling or turning back at 
that time in his path in the heavens, The general 
nature of the observances of this festival are noticed 
ander the head of Christmas (q.v.). In the greenery 
with which we still deck our homes and places of wor- 
ship, and in the Christmas-trees laden with gifts, we 
may see a relic of the symbols by which the pagan an- 
eestors of the modern English signified their faith in 
the power of the returning sun to clothe the earth again 
with green and hang new fruit on the trees; and the 
furmety, until lately eaten in many parts of England 
(in Scotland the preparation of oatmeal called sowans) 
on Christmas eve or morning, seems to be a lingering 
memory of the offerings paid to Hulda, or Berchta, the 
divine mother, the Ceres of the North, or personification 
of fruitfulnesa, to whom they looked for new stores of 
grain. The burning of the Yule-log, Yule- clog, or 
Christmas-block, testifies to the use of fire in the wor- 
ship ofthe sun. This custom still survives in the north 
of England. In 1684 Herrick tells, in his Hesperides, 
how the Yule-log of the new Christmas was wont to be 
lighted “with last year’s brand,” and already, in the 
same year, its blazes are condemned by Warmastrey 
as “foolish and vaine, and not countenanced by the 
Church.” The religious keeping of Yule and Easter 
had been one of the articles of Perth (q. v.), which had 
been strongly objected to. On the accession of William 
and Mary the Scottish discharged what was called the 
“Yule vacancy ” of the Court of Sessions, and compelled 
the judges to attend court at that period. But in 1712 
an act was passed re-enacting the Christmas recess, 
The act gave great offence to many Presbyterians in 
Scotland. See Atkinson, Glossary of the Cleveland 
Dialect (1868); Grimm, 
Popular Antiquities, s. v. 

Yule Boughs are branches of holly, ivy, yew, and 


through the University of Orleans, he attended the 
lectures of William of Blave, with whom he examined 
the Decretals. Afterwards, at Rennes, under the Fran- 
ciscans, he studied the Sentences of Pierre Lombard and 
| the interpretation of the Scriptures. Having received 
there the minor orders, he was successively rector of 
' Tredrez (1285) and curate of Lohanec (1293). He was 
connected with the hospital of the patrimonial estate of 
Rer-Martin, and appointed A drocate of the Poor, The 
fasts and austerities to which he submitted himself did 
‘not hinder him, in the meantime, from actively en- 
gaging in preaching, nor from filling his judicial func- 
tions with such energy and equity as to make him an 
| object of terror to the evil litigants, The crown found 
no favor in his eyes in urging fiscal claims against the 
clergy, and he opposed more than once the levying of 
royal impositions, which he deemed unjust. He died 
at Lohanec, May 19, 1308. At the solicitation of duke 
Jean de Montfort, who made a trip to Avignon for that 
purpose, the canonization of Ives was declared by a 
brief of Clement VI on May 19, 1347, and his anniver- 
sary has since been held on that day. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. See also Ivo. 


Yvon, Perer, the friend and successor of Labadie 
(q. v.), was born at Montauban in 1646. At the age of 
five he already listened to Labadie’s sermons, and his 
association with him was only severed by the master’s 
death in 1674. He now became the head and leader 
of the Labadists, settled at Wiewert, in West Frisia, 
and died in 1687. His writings, mostly in French, 
but translated into Dutch and German, were once ex- 
tensively read, and were not without influence upon the 
formation of Christian life in the Reformed Church. 
We mention, L’ /mpieté Convainone :— Essentia Religionis 
Christiane Patefacta :— De Preedestinutione : — Emman- 
uel, ou la Connotssance du Seigneur Jésus, etc. See 
Moller, Cimbria Litterat, ii, 1020 sq.; Theologisches Uri- 
versallexikon, 8, v.; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Leri- 
kon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 505. (B. P.) 

Yvonetus, a Dominican who was supposed to be 
the author of a tract of the 18th century, entitled Trac- 
tatus de Hæresi Pauperum de Lugdwno, and given in 
Marténe and Durand’s Thesaurus Norus Anecdot. vol. v, 
p. 1777, of whom nothing else is known. Pfeiffer has 
proved that the tractate is the production of the Fran- 
ciscan David of Augsburg early in the 18th century. 
Two manuscript copies of the piece exist, at Stuttgart 


. and Strasburg. See Pegna, in Eymericus, Directorium 


Inquisitorum (Rome, 1587 fol.), p. 229, 279; D'Argentré, 


Deutsche Mythologie; Brand, | Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, i, 84,95; Haupt, 


Zeùlschr. für Deutsch. Alterthum, 1858, p. 55; Herzog. 


' Real- Encyklop. a. v. 


Zabarella (or De Zabarellis), archbishop of 
Florence and cardinal, the most notable man among the 
Italians present at the Council of Constance, was bom 
at Padua in 1839, He studied canon law at Bologna, 
and tanght at Padua. During the siege of the city by 
the Venetians he was deputed to invoke the assistance 
of France, and, after Padua had surrendered, he was the 
orator of the fourteen deputies who, in St. Mark’s Place 


in Venice, handed over the Paduan flag. He subse- 
quently migrated to Florence, and engaged in teaching 
canon law. After a time the town authorities elected 
him archbishop, but it was found that the pope had 
already given the place to another. Boniface [X called 
him to Rome to submit an opinion respecting the best 
methods for healing the schism in the Church, on which 
question he wrote the book De Schiamatibus A uctoritate 
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Imperatoris Tollendis (Basle, 1565; Strasburg, 1609, 
1618), which, together with the preface by Schardius, 
was placed in the index. He was appointed archi- 
presbyter to the cathedral on his return to Padua, and 
held a wealthy abbacy for a time, and until the dissolute 
John XXIII, who favored learned men, called him to 
Rome and made him archbishop of Florence and cardi- 
nal-deacon, with the title of St. Cosmasand Damianus 
(1411). He had previously earned a scholarly reputa- 
tion by the numerous books which emanated from bis 


pen. 

When arrangements were made for the Council of 
Constance, Zabarella was one of the papal envoys to 
the court of emperor Sigismund. In the council itself 
he, as the youngest cardinal, announced the time of the 
first session and read the bull of John XXIII, intended 
to regulate the drift of its business. He joined other 
cardinals in submitting a memorial relating to a reform 
in the administration of the papal court, and read the 
offer by which the pope volunteered to abdicate if the 
antipopes would renounce their pretensions to his office. 
When John fied from Constance, Zabarella supported 
the resolutions affirming the superiority of a general 
council to a pope; but he nevertheless incurred the 
censure of the council by an unfairness committed in 
the interest of the pope, in connection with the reading 
of resolutions which had been agreed upon, affirming 
the divine right of the council to require the submission 
of all people, including the pope, in all matters concern- 
ing the faith, the removal of the existing schism, and 
the reformation of the Church tn head and members, the 
italicized clause having been omitted by him from the 
reading. He was eventually sent with a delegation of 
cardinals to negotiate with John, and obtained from him 
the unconditional surrender of his pontificate. 

Zabarella participated also in the negotiations with 
Huss, and suggested the drawing up of an exceedingly 
mild formula of retraction, which the reformer, how- 
ever, refused to sign. In connection with the schism 
he delivered a strong argument against pope Benedict, 
in which he charged the miserable state of the Church 
upon the obstinacy of its leaders; and when a new pope 
was to be chosen, he delivered another speech in sup- 
port of the cardinals’ view that the election ought to 

any movement looking towards a reformation 
of the Church, which was so violent that he predicted 
it would be the occasion of his death. He soon became 
dangerously sick, and died Sept. 26, 1417 (others say 
Nov. 5). It is probable that he would have been chosen 
pope, instead of Martin V, but for his early death. 

Zabarella wrote numerous works of limited extent, 
e. g. Comment, in Libros Decretal, et Clementinas (Venice, 
1602) :—Comment. tn Clementinas (ibid. 1481, 1487) :— 
Consilia Juris (ibid. 1581) :— Variar. Legum Repeti- 
tiones (ibid. 1587) :—De Schismatibus (supra), etc. See 
Von d. Hardt, Akten d. Const. Concils, tom. i; Lenfant, 
Hist. du Concil. de Constance, passim; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 

Zabarella, Bartholomew, nephew and heir to 
the cardinal, a teacher of canon law at Padua, partici- 
pant in important consultations at the papal court, and 
ultimately archbishop of Florence. He died in 1445. 
See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 

Zabarella, Jacob, professor at Padua, A.D. 1564 
et seq., and author of the book, De Inventione Æterni 
Motoris. Ideas presented in the book and otherwise, 
exposed him, before the inquisition, to the charge of 
doubting the immortality of the soul, from which, how- 
ever, he was acquitted. He was born at Padua in 1583, 
and died in 1589. See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 


Zabathaites, the followers of Zabathai Zevi (or 
Sabatai Sebi), a celebrated Jewish impostor, who ap- 
peared at Smyrna about 1666, and, pretending to be the 
Messiah, promised to deliver the Jews, and re-establish 
them in more than pristine glory. Multitudes of his 
nation were deceived by him, and many of his follow- 
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ers pretended to visions and prophetic ecstasies. At 
length, falling into the hands of the sultan, he ordered 
him to be placed as a mark for his archers, to prove 
whether he was vulnerable or not (as he pretended), to 
avoid which Zevi turned Mohammedan. See MESS1AuHs8, 
Farse His sect, however, survived, and there is said 
to be still a remnant of them at Saloniki, who, while 
they profess to be Mussulmans, observe the Jewish rites 
in secret, marry among themselves, and all live in the 
same quarter of the city, without communicating with 
the Turks, except in commerce, and in the mosques. 
Zevi, it seems, had also adherents among the Jews of 
England, Holland, Germany, and Poland, some of which 
have remained to our own time; and M. Grégoire men- 
tions a musician of this sect who came to Paris so lately 
as in 1808. See Adams, Hist. of the Jews, p. 816, 528; 
Grégoire, Hist. ii, 309-818. See SABBATHAL 


Zabians, an ancient sect, said to be Chaldzans, 
addicted to astrology and star-worship. The word is 
derived, according to Pococke, from the Aramaic tsabá, 
the heavenly host, from which same root the word 
Sabian is taken, but in the different sense of “to 
change religion.” The Zabians were idolaters, dwelling 
in the north of Mesopotamia, in the Biblical Haran. An 
Arabic writer, quoted by Chwolsohn, says that they 
adopted the name Zabian as being a religion tolerated 
by the Koran, and so escaped the persecution to which 
their star-worship would have exposed them. They 
first gave planetary names to the days of the week; the 
feast day of each planet being determined by the time 
of its culmination; hence, also, the alchemists of the 
Middle Ages, and through them heralds, have borrowed 
the notion of assigning a particular metal and a partic- 
ular color to the several planets. In common with other 
Aramaic races they had a civil year, which began like 
the Jewish Rosh Ha-Shanah in autumn, and an ecclesi- 
astical year commencing at the vernal equinox. Before 
the time of Mohammed they offered human sacrifices 
to the deities which they believed were embodied in 
the planets. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. See 
SABIANS. 


Zabism, the religion of the Zabians (q. v.), or 
Haranian idolaters. It was formerly understood that 
they were a distinct race, and that their religion was 
composed of Chaldaism, Parsaism, Judaism, Christiani- 
ty, Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, and cabalistic specula- 
tions, This is not, however, strictly true. They might 
best be described as Syrians, who, partly descended from 
Greek colonists, had been subject so long to Syrian in- 
fluences that they became in a manner Syrianized. 
Their religion was the old heathenism of their fathers, 
which had, with incredible obstinacy, resisted not only 
Christianity, but rendered even Mohammedan ill-will 
harmless by stratagem. But there were certain non- 
pagan elements which crept into it during the early 
centuries, and many other additions of later years. 
We mention, first of all, a number of legends about 
Biblical personages, from whom they pretend to be de- 
scendants. There are also laws of purity and im- 
purity, and of sacrifices, which are very similar to Ju- 
daism. Then again, names of Greek and Roman gods, 
such as Helios, Ares, and Kronos, occur, a circumstance 
which may be explained from the prevailing tendency 
of the period of exchanging the names of native divin- 
ities for Greek and Roman names, There are also cer- 
tain metaphysical and physical views incorporated in 
their creed, which are distinctly traceable to Aristotle, 
and finally, the Neo-Platonic philosophy of heathenism, 
as presented by Porphyry, Proclus, Iamblichus, and 
others. All these elements, infused into it by the cir- 
cumstances of the period, do not prevent it from being 
in reality heathenism. 

The sources of information in reference to the creed 
are written in Arabic, in Hebrew, and in Greek. The 
Arabic are the most copious; the Hebrew are chiefly 
represented by Maimonides; and the Greek are ascribed 
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to various pseadonymous writers, among whom are 
Aristotle and Hermes Trismegistus. From these, though 
somewhat various and contradictory, the following facts 
may be gathered in reference to the creed. The Crea- 
tor is one in essence, primity, originality, and eternity; 
but manifold in hie manifestations in bodily figures. 
He is chiefly personified by the seven leading planets, 
and the good, knowing, and excellent of earthly bodies. 
But his unity, they claim, is not thereby disturbed ; 
and it is “as if the seven planets were his seven limbe, 
and as if our seven limbs were his seven spheres, in 
which he manifests himeelf, so that he speaks with our 
tongue, sees with our eyes, hears with our ears, touches 
with our hands, comes and goes with our feet, and acts 
through our members.” Zabism expresses the idea 
that God is too great and too sublime to occupy him- 
self directly with the affairs of this world; that he 
therefore has handed over its ruling to the gods, and 
that he himself only takes the most important things 
under his special care; ard that man is too weak to 
address himself directly to the highest, and is therefore 
obliged to direct prayers and sacrifices to the interme- 
diate deities to whom the rule of the world is intrusted. 
Thus the veneration of the planets, and even the wor- 
shipping of idols, is nothing but a symbolical act, the 
consequence of that original idea. There are many 
gods and goddesses in Zabism of this intermediate 
stamp. It is not the planets themselves, but the spirits 
that direct them, conceived as deities that stand to the 
spheres in the relation of soul and body. Apart from 
these there are those gods who cause or represent every 
action in this world. Every universal natural deed or 
effect emanates from a universal deity, every partial 
one from a partial deity that presides over part of 
nature. These gods know our most secret thoughts, 
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spirits which inhabit them. Every substance and every 
action, every country and every bour, had its special 
planetary deity. It is important, therefore, to study 
carefully the special conjunctions and figures, as well as 
the special mixtures of incense, which might render the 
individual numen propitious, Thus, for example, the 
first hour of Saturday stands under Saturnus, and it is 
right and advisable at that time to select such prayers, 
seals, amulets, dresses, and famigations as might be es- 
pecially pleasing to that planetary god. 

In order to address themselves to risible mediators, 
some of the Zabians are supposed to have directed their 
devotions to the stars themselves. But they soon found 
a worship that addressed itself to things that appeared 
and disappeared in turn very unsatisfactory. Accord- 
ingly they manufactured permanent representatives of 
them in the shape of idols, wrought in as complete ac- 
cordance as possible with the theurgical rules derived 
from the nature of the deity to be represented. They 
were of gold to represent the sun; of silver, to repre- 
sent the moon. The very temples in which they were 
placed were of as many corners as were supposed to 
correspond to the form of certain stars. | 

Zabism teaches that man is composed of contradic- 
tory elements, which make him the vacillating, strug- 
gling creature he is. Passions and desires rule him and 
lower him to the level of the brute creation, and he 
would utterly lose himself were it not for such religious 
rites as purifications, sacrifices, and other means of grace, 
by which he may be enabled to approach the great 
gods once more and attempt to become like them. The 
soul of man partakes partly of the nature of the animal 
soul and partly of that of the angelic soul. The soul 
never dies, and rewards and punishments will affect 
only it. These, however, will not be wrought in any 


and all our future is open tothem. The female deities | | fature world, but in this, only at different epochs of 
seem to have been conceived of as the feeling or passive | existence. Thus all our present joys are rewards for 
principle. These gods or intelligences emanate direct- | good deeds done by us in former epochs, and the sor- 


lv from God without his will, as rays do from the sun. 
They are of abstract forms, free of all matter, and nei- 
ther made of any substance nor material. They con- 
sist chiefly of a light in which there is no darkness, 
which the senses cannot appreciate, by reason of its 
immense clearness, which the understanding cannot 
comprehend, by reason of its extreme delicacy, and 
which fancy and imagination cannot fathom. Their 
nature is free from all animal desires, and they them- 
selves are created for love and harmony, friendship and 
unity. Their existence is full of the highest bliss, by 
reason of their nearness to the Most High; they have 
a free choice, and always incline to the good; and are 
the “lords and gods” of the Zabians, their “ intermedi- 
ators and advocates with the Lord of lords and God of 
gods.” All substances and types of the bodily world 
emanate from the spiritual world, which is one from 
which everything flows and to which everything re- 
turns, and which is full of light, sublime and pure. 
These two worlds correspond to each other, and are to 
each other like light and shadow. The way to approach 
these gods, and through them the highest essence, is 
by purifying the soul from all passions, by keeping a 
strict guard over one’s words and deeds, by fasting, 
sincere prayer, invocations, sacrifices, fumigations, and 
incantations. By steadfastly persevering in these and 
similar acts of devotion, man may reach so high a step 
of perfection that he may communicate even directly 
with the Supreme Power. The planets, as the prin- 
cipal representative and intermediate gods, are to be 
carefully observed, especially as regards (1) the houses 
and stations of the planets; (2) their rising and setting; 
(3) their respective conjunctions and oppositions; (4) 
the knowledge of their special times and seasons, the 
hours and days of the ruling of special planets; (5) the 
divisions of the different figures, forms, climates, and 
countries, according to their dominant stars— in fact, 
everything below heaven, according to their belief, was 
subject in some way to the influence of the stars or the 


rows and griefs we endure spring in the same manner 
from evil actions we committed at former stages. As 
to the nature of the general world-soul itself, they say it 
is primitive, for if it were not so it would be material, 
as every newly-created being partakes of the material 
nature. Kathibi says, “The soul, which is thus an im- 
material thing, and exists from eternity, is the involan- 
tary reason of the first types, as God is the first cause 
of the intelligences. The soul once beheld matter and 
loved it. Glowing with the desire of assuming a bodi- 
ly shape, it would not again separate itself from that 
matter by means of which the world was created. Since 
that time the soul forgot itself, its everlasting exist- 
ence, its original abode, and knew nothing more of what 
it had known before. But God, who turns all things 
to the best, united it to matter which it loved, and out 
of this union the heavens, the elements, and composite 
things arose. In order that the soul might not wholly 
perish within matter, he endowed it with intelligence, 
whereby it conceived its high origin, the spiritual world, 
and itself. It further conceived through this that it was 
but a stranger in this world, that it was subject to many 
sufferings in it, and that even the joys of this world are 
but the source of new sufferings. As soon as the soal 
had perceived all this it began to yearn again for its 
spiritual home, as a man who is away from his birth- 
place pines for his homestead. It then also learned 
that, in order to return to its primitive state, it had to 
free itself from the fetters of sensuous desires, and from 
all materialistic tendencies. Free from them all, it 
would regain its heavenly sphere again, and enjoy the 
bliss of the spiritual world.” 

The life of the sect holding this creed was but short. 
After having first been on terms of great friendship with 
the ruling powers of Mohammedanism, as well as with 
Christians and Jews, and having filled many of the 
highest and most responsible posts at the courts of the 
caliphs, they were, by degrees, made the butt of fanati- 
cism and rapacity. Mulcted, persecuted, banished at 
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different periods, they disappear from history since the 
middle of the 11th century. Thus obscurely ended a 
sect which for two hundred years had produced a host 
of men pre-eminent in every branch of learning and 
literature, in philosophy, astronomy, history, natural 
history, poetry, medicine, and the rest. See Chwol- 
sohn, Die Sabien und die Sabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856, 
2 vols.). 


Zaccaria, ANTONIO MARIA, an Italian monk, found- 
er of the congregation of the Barnabites, was born at 
Cremona in 1500. He studied at first medicine and phi- 
losophy at Padua, and afterwards theology also. Hav- 
ing received holy orders, he settled at Milan, where, in 
1525, he joined the fraternity of Eternal Wisdom, and 
where he soon, in connection with several other mem- 
bers, and with the sanction of Clement VII, founded a 
new congregation, of which he was made superior. 
From their first church, St. Paul’s, in Milan, they were 
originally called the Regular Clerks of St. Paul’s (Pau- 
lines), which name they exchanged for Barnabites, 
when, in 1541, they were presented with the Church 
of St. Barnabas, i in Milan. Zaccaria, who is said to 
have had the power of prophecy and of working mir- 
acles, died, according to ‘his own prediction, July 5, 1539, 
at Cremona. Of his writings, we mention a compila- 
tion from the Churh fathers, Detti Notabili Raccolti da 
Diversi Autori (Venice, 1583; printed in French, Lyons, 
1625; Latin, by J. A. Gallicus, Aziomuta Sucra). See 
Arisius, Cremona Literata, ii, 88 8q., Biedenfeld, Monchs- 
orden, i, 180; Theol. Universallexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Zacchzans is a local name for the Gnostics, men- 
tioned by Epiphanius (Heres. xxvi, 3), but without 
adding where they were so called. 


Zac’chur (1 Chron. iv, 26). See Zaccur. 


Zachalios, an ancient Babylonish writer, is men- 
tioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat, xxxvii, 10) as the author 
of a book on gems and their magical powers, which was 
dedicated to the king Mithridates. “It was evidently 
a writing belonging to that Greeco- Babylonian literature 
which was so widely developed during the centuries 
bordering on the Christian æra, and which had the 
game connection with the real Chaldean doctrines as 
the Grecian literature of the hermetical books had with 
the doctrine of ancient Egypt” (Lenormont, Chaldæan 
Mugic, p. 176). 

Zacharia, Just FRIEDRICH, a Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Haina, in Gotha, in 1704. He studied 
at Jena and Kiel, was appointed at the latter place, in 
1735, professor of Oriental languages, in 1742 elected to 
the chair of Biblical antiquities, and in 1747 to that of 
theology. He died March 8, 1773. He published, Dis- 
sertatio seu Commentatio Solemnis, Comma Secundam 
Quinti Hosew Cupitis Explicans (Kiloni, 1781) :— Progr. 
de Usu Lingue Ebree in Philosophia (ibid. 1736) :— 
Diss. de Ritibus Scholasticis Judeorum (ibid. 1745 ). 
See Doring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 
767 aq.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 540. (B. P.) 

Zacharias, bishop oF ANAGNI, Italy, was sent in 
A.D. 860, as one of the legates of pope Nicholas I, to 
Constantinople with letters of reply to those of the 
emperor Michael and the patriarch Photius, making 
overtures to the Church of Rome for sympathy and co- 
operation. See Neander, Hist. of the Church, iii, 562. 


Zacharias ScHo.asticus, bishop or MITYLENE, 
in the island of Lesbos, was present at the Synod of 
Constantinople (A.D. 536) which deposed Anthimus, 
the patriarch of Alexandria. Zacharias had studied 
philosophy at Alexandria, and for some time practiced 
as an advocate at Berytus. He is the author of Ammo- 
nius sive de Mundi Opificio, a dialogue in which he de- 
fends the Christian view of creation and government 
of the world against objections to it raised from the 
point of view of the Greek philosophy. It was first 
published at Paris in 1619. The best edition is that 
by Jean Fr. Boissonade, Æneas Gazaus et Zacharias 
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Mitylenaus, de Immortalitate Anima et Mundi Com 
summatione ( Paris, 1836). He also wrote, Disputa- 
tio contra Ea, que de Duobus Principiis a Mantcheo 
quodam Scriptu et Projecta in Viam Publicam Reperit 
Justinianus Imperator (Latin interpretation by Turri- 
ano, in Bibl. Pat. Max. Lugd. ix, 794). See Brucker, 
Hist, Crit. Philos. ii, 528; Ritter, Geschichte der christl. 
Philosophie, ii, 495 ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s. v. (B. P.) 
Zacuto, ABRAHAM. See SAKKUTO, ABRAHAM. 


Zacynthian Manuscript (designated as =) is 
a palimpeest uncial fragment in the library of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in London, which, under 
an evangelistary, written on coarse vellum in or about 
the 13th century, contains large portions of Luke's gos- 
pel down to xi, 33, in full, well-formed characters, but 
surrounded by, and often interwoven with, large ex- 
tracts from the Lectors, in a hand which cannot be 
earlier than the 8th century. It was obtained from 
Zante in 1821. The entire volume must have original- 
ly been a Jarge folio (14 inches by 11), of which eighty- 
six leaves and three half-leaves survive. The readings 
are very valuable. They were communicated to dean 
Alford for the fourth edition of his New Test. by Dr. 
Tregelles, who has since (1861) collated and published 
it in full. See Scrivener, Introd. to the New Test. p. 126; 
Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1862; Journ. of Sac. Lit. 
Jan, 1862, p. 495. See MANUSCRIPT. 


Zahab. See Gop. 


Zahalon, Abraham sen - Isaac, a Jewish 
writer of Spain, who flourished in the 16th century, 
is the author of, WPI NPD, or Heuling of the Soul, 
an ascetical work, treating on repentance (Venice, 
1695): — Dym 3, on the Jewish, Christian, and 
Mohammedan calendar (ibid. 1594-95) : —8 Dv, 
a grammatical and pædagogical commentary on the 
book of Esther (ibid. 1595). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iü, 
541; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v.; De’ 
Rossi, Dizionario Storico Degli Autori Ebrei ( Germ. 
transl.), p. 333. (B. P.) 

Zahalon, Jacob Ben-Isaac, a Jewish writer of 
Rome, was born in 1680, and died at Ferrara in 1693. 
Besides a large medical work, DMM “iN, he left, 
in MS., a commentary on Isaiah, entitled MIS iw" d 
3p3":—a commentary on Ecclesiastes, 23p39 nona: 
—disquisitions on Daniel, bxs bs pwns: — 
homiletical expositions on the Pentateuch, MON JAn 
aps"> :—a commentary on the Song of Songs, MMY 
Mans, etc. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 541, Jécher, AU- 
gemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico Degli Autori Ebrei (Germ. transl. ), p. 332. 
(B. P.) 

Zahn, a German philanthropist, was a mason of 
Bunzlau, who wandered about as an orphan in child- 
hood, and learned to read at the age of twenty-four. 
He carried on a little school in his own house for the 
benefit of orphans. He made the first movement tow- 
ards the establishment of an orphan-house in Bunzlau, 
and went to Berlin to solicit the royal sanction. The 
corner-stone was laid in 1755. Zahn became the firat 
superintendent, but died of the plague in 1756. The 
institution was conducted from that time by Ernest 
Gottlieb Woltersdorf. See Hagenbach, Hist. of the 
Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries, i, 146. 


Zair. Conder suggests (Hand-book to the Bible, 
p. 427) that this is “perhaps the ruin Zweireh on the 
south-west shore of the Dead Sea.” 

Zallwein, Grecorius, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Obervinchtach, in the 
Palatinate, Oct. 20,1712. In 1733 he joined the order 
of the Benedictines, and received holy orders in 1787. 
In 1744 he was elected prior of the monastery at Wesso- 
brunn, and shortly afterwards was called to Strasburg, 
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in Carinthia, as professor of thevlogy, Church history, 
and canon law. In 1749 he was called to the Salzburg 
University, and died Aug. 9, 1766. Of his publications, 
we mention, Fontes Originaris Juris Canonici, etc. (Salz- 
burg, 1754-55) :—Jus Ecclesiasticum Particulare Ger- 
mania: ab Era Christi usque ad Carolum IX Imp. (ibid. 
1757) :—Collectiones Juris Ecclesiastici Antigui et Novi, 
etc. (ibid. 1760) :— Principia Juris Ecclesiastici Univer- 
salis et Particularis Germania (1763 sq. 4 vols.). See 
Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 770; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol, [at.ii,8 (B. P.) 


Zamora, ALPHONSO. See ALPHONSO DE ZAMORA. 


Zampieri, Domenico (commonly known as Domeni- 
chino), an eminent Italian artist, was born at Bologna 
in 1581, and received his first instructions from Denis 
Calvart, but, on account of severe treatment by that 
master, he was removed to the Academy of the Caracci. 
His great talents did not develop themselves so early as 
in many other painters, and his studious and thought- 
ful manner drew from his fellow-students the appella- 
tion of the Ox; but Annibale Caracci testified of his 
abilities by saying to his pupils, “This Ox will in time 
surpass you all, and be an honor to the art of painting.” 
In the first contest of the students for a prize after be 
entered the academy, Domenichino was triumphant ; 
but this triumph, instead of rendering him confident 
and presumptuous, only stimulated him to greater assidu- 
ity, and he pursued his studies with such patient and 
constant application that he made such progress as to 
win the admiration of some of his contemporaries and 
to beget the hatred of others. After leaving the school 
of the Caracci, he visited Parma, Modena, and Reggio, 
to study the works of Correggio and Parmiggiano; and 
soon after returning to Bologna he went to Rome, where 
he commenced his brilliant career. Cardinal Agucchi 
was the first to patronize him, and he employed him in ' 
his palace, and commissioned him to paint three pict- | 
ures for the Church of St. Onofria, representing subjects | 
from the life of St. Jerome. He was employed about 
this time to assist Annibale Caracci in his great works 
in the Farnesian Gallery at Rome, and he executed a 
part of them from the cartoons of Caracci. He also 
painted in the loggia, in the garden, from his own de- 
signs, the Death of Adonis, in which he represented 
Venus springing from her car to succor her unfortunate 
lover. He was employed by cardinal Borghese to assist 
in decorating the Church of San Gregorio, in which his 
Flagellation of St. Andrea is so justly celebrated. Car- 
dinal Farnese next employed him to paint some frescos 
in a chapel in the abbey of Grotto Farrata, where he 
executed several subjects from the life of St. Nilo; one 
of these, representing the cure of a dsemoniac, is con- 
sidered one of the finest productions at Rome. Soon 
after this he executed his famous Communion of St. Je- 
rome, painted for the principal altar of San Girolamo 
della Cavitá, a work which has immortalized his name, 
and which was accounted, next to the Transfiguration 
of Raphael, the finest picture of Rome. This work has 
experienced some removals, but has been returned to its 
original place and copied in mosaic to preserve the de- 
sign, the original having suffered from the effects of 
time. His next great work was in the Church of San 
Lodovico, representing the life of St. Cecilia. His great 
success and increasing fame had by this time so excited 
the envy and hatred of his contemporaries that he was 
constrained to leave Rome in disgust. He therefore 
returned to Bologna, where he resided several years in 
the quiet practice of his profession, and executed some 
of his most admired works, particularly the Afartyrdom 
of St. Agnes, for the church of that saint, and the Ma- 
donna del Rosario, both of which were engraved by 
Gerard Audran for the Louvre at Paris by order of 
Napoleon. The fame of Domenichino was pow so well 
established that intrigue aud malice could not suppress 
it, and pope Gregory XV invited him back to Rome, 
and appointed him principal painter and architect to 
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the pontifical palace. Cardinal Montalto employed him 
to decorate the vault of San Andrea della Valle, where 
he represented the four evangelists, with angels, ın such 
a masterly manner that they were the admiration of 
Italy and the study of artista. He also painted in the 
chapel of cardinal Bandini, in the Church of San Syl- 
vestro, in the Quirinal, four pictures—Queen Esther be- 
Sore Ahasuerus, Judith with the Head of Holofernes, 
David Playing on the Harp before the Ark, and Solomon 
and his Mother, Bathsheba, Seated on a Throne—which 
were esteemed among his finest works. Soon after be 
painted the Four Cardinal Virtues in the Church of 
San Carlo Catenari. He was next invited to Naples to 
paint the chapel of St. Januarius. He executed one of 
his most admired works in the Palazzo della Torre, 
representing the dead Christ supported on the knees of 
the Virgin, together with Mary Magdalene and oth- 
ers. But his life soon became so embittered by the 
jealousy and hatred of his rivals that he quitted Na- 
ples in disgust, and returned once more to Bologna, 
where he died, in 1641. His work as an architect began 
with the superintendence of the pontifical palace under 
Gregory XV, but he executed various other works, par- 
ticularly two designs for the Church of San Ignazio, at 
Rome. He was not, however, allowed to complete this 
edifice, but his designs were combined by the Jesuit 
Grassi in another edifice. Thereupon Domenichino re- 
fused to furnish additional plans, and the building was 
transferred to Algardi. In Santa Maria Trastevere he 
designed the rich and ingenious entablature, also the 


, chapel, called Della Madonna di Strada Cupa. He also 








designed the greater part of the elegant villa Belvidere 
at Frascati, and designed and erected the picturesque 
villa Lodoviso at Rome, the gardens of which be laid 
out with a number of verdant walks, and divided the 
grove with exquisite taste. No better proof of his great 
' merits as an artist can be desired than the fact that 
| upwards of fifty of his works have been engraved by 
Gerard Audran, Raphael Morghen, and other famous 
engravers, and that many of them have been frequent- 
ly copied. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
p- 265, 1119; Milizia, Lives of Celebrated Architects, ii, 
152. 

Zanchi, Jerome, a clergyman and theologian of 
the German Reformed Church, was born at Alzano, in 
the territory of Bergamo, Feb. 2, 1516, and was the son 
of the historian Zanchi. He entered the Augustinian 
order of regular canons in 1531, engaged in philosoph- 
ical and theological studies, and, on their completion, 
came with his friend, count Celso Martinengo of Brescia, 
to the monastery of Lucca, where Vermigli was teach- 
ing, and where they became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Luther, Melanchthon, Bullinger, and Calvin. 
They soon afterwards came into notice as evangelical 
preachers, and were compelled to flee—Martinengo to 
Milan and Geneva, where he became pastor of the Ital- 
ian Church, in 1552, and Zanchi to Switzerland and 
Geneva, in 1551. In 1558 Zanchi accepted a professor- 
ship of the Old Test. at Strasburg, where Marbach and 
other Lutherans were his colleagues, the association 
involving him in controversies upon tbe doctrines of 
the antichrist, predestination, and the perseverance of 
the saints, which began in 1561, and were superficially 
settled by arbitrators, who drew up a formal agree- 
ment, which was signed by all the clergy and professors 
of the city, Zanchi, however, appending a reservation 
to his signature intended to prevent his being com- 
pelled to teach what he did not receive as the truth. 
Calvin and other reformed theologians, however, cen- 
sured the yielding temper which Zanchi had exhibited, 
and thus induced him to speak his sentiments more 
positively. This naturally renewed the strife and in- 
volved disagreeable consequences, from which he was 
glad to escape by accepting a call to Chiavenna as pas- 
tor of the Italtan congregation. He had previously de- 
clined repeated calls to a similar post at Lyons, False 
teachers and uneasy Italian agitators troubled him at 
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Chiavenna, and in 1564 a pestilence interrupted the 
services of his Church and compelled his retirement to 
a mountain near Piuri, where he occupied himself with 
writing a sketch of his controversy with Marbach, 
which afterwards appeared under the title of Miscel- 
danea (1566, 4to). In 1568 he became professor of the- 
ology at Heidelberg, and rapidly earned the tirst place 
among the scholars of the theological faculty. His ad- 
vice was sought by persons in every quarter and upon 
all the debated questions of the day, e. g., the sacra- 
ments, the Trinity, the mediation of Christ, and replies 
in great number were written to inquirers, sometimes in 
the name of the faculty, and often in his own name, all 
tending to the confirmation of the teachings of Reformed 
orthodoxy. He was equally zealous and influential in 
the work of introducing a strict discipline in the church- 
es of the palatinate. Of larger theological works writ- 
ten by him in this period we mention De Tribus Elohim, 
etc. (1572), which is chiefly important as collocating 
the grounds upon which the antitrinitarians based their 
opinions; De Natura Dei, etc., a sort of speculative phi- 
loeophy of religion, i in which the doctrine of predestina- 
tion especially is carried to its logical consequences; 
and De Operibus Dei intra Spatium Sex Dierum Creatis, 
a cosmology in which dogmatic hypotheses and phys- 
ical facts are intermingled—interesting as showing the 
amount of knowledge possessed, or supposed to be pos- 
sessed, respecting nature and natural forces in that day. 
A fourth work, De Primi Hominis Lapsu, etc., was 
begun at Heidelberg, but not completed. A Lutheran 
prince succeeded to the throne of the Palatinate, and 
Zanchi was dismissed. The newly established Univer- 
sity of Neustadt-on-the-Hardt received him, and made 
him its professor of the New Test. in 1578, and this poet 
he retained until he died, Nov. 19, 1590, though he had 
been invited to return to Heidelberg when the Palati- 
mate was restored to Calvinism. In 1577 he was re- 
quired to write a confession by the deputies of the 
Reformed churches, then assembled at Frankfort, which 
confession was intended to be opposed to the Formula 
of Concord. This work became the basis of the Har- 
monia Conf. Fidei Orthodoxarum of Beza and Danæus 
(1581). His children collected his works and published 
them after his death, though no complete edition ap- 
peared prior to that of Geneva (1619, 8 vols, fol. 8 parts). 
These works rank among the leading sources of the Re- 
formed theology of his time, but are already tainted 
with the scholastic spirit. See Schmid, in Stud, u. Kri. 
1859; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 3. v. 


Zanchius, Basi, a learned Italian monk * 
writer, was born at Bergamo in 1501. His real name 
was Peter, which he exchanged fur Basil when he 
became a canon regular. He studied at Rome and 
various other places, but resided for the greater 
part of his life at Rome, where he died in 1560. He 
was the subject of persecution, for seme cause not 
clearly ascertained, and died in prison. He was 
one of the best Latin poets of his age. His Latin 
poems were first printed at Rome in 1540, and 
were often reprinted. He also wrote observations on 
all the books of Scripture (Rome, 1553). He pub- 
lished Epithetorum Commentarii (1542), a second 
edition of which appeared under the title Dicttona- 
rium Poeticum et Epitheta Veterum Poetarum, etc. 
(1612). 


Zanoah. (1) [In the plain of Judah. The present 
Khurbet Zanua lies one and a half miles north of Beit 
Nettif and two and a half south -east of Ain Shems 
(Beth-Shemeh), and is “a large and important ruin on 
high ground, mainly east of the road; but remains are 
also found on the hill-top to the west,” consisting of 
chambers with arched entrances, foundations of house- 
walls, traces of mills, cave-tombs, etc. (Memoirs to the 
Ordnance Survey, iii, 128). (2) In the hills of Judah. 
The modern Khurbet Zanuta lies four and a half miles 
south-west. of Es-Semfa (Eshtemoa), and one and a half 
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north-west of Attfi, and consists of “heaps of stones 
and foundations, fallen pillars, caves and cisterns on a 
hill” (described in the Afemoirs to the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, iii, 410 8q.). 


Zanolini, Axronio, a Jewish writer of the 18th 
century, is the author of, Questiones e Scriptura Sacra 
( Padua, 1725 ):—Lezxicon Hebraicum (ibid. 1782) :— 
Lexicon Chaldaico-Rabbinicum (ibid. 1747) :— Ratio In- 
stitutiogue Addiscenda Lingua Chald.-Rabb.- Tulmudice 
cum Singularum Dialectorum Exemplis etiam Latinitate 
Donatis, etc. (ibid. 1750). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
542 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv, 812; Steinschneider, Bibl. 
Handbuch, s. v. (B. P.) 

Zanti, ABRAHAM, a Jewish physician, philosopher, 
and poet, was born in 1670, and died, rabbi of Ven- 
ice, in 1729. He is the author of BM™AN MINS, or a 
metrorhythmic paraphrase of the Psalms (Venice, 1719). 
See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 548; De’ Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico (Germ. tranal.), p. 335. (B. P.) 


Zanzalus, Jacos (called also Barudæus), a monk 
of the 6th century, became conspicuous by reviving the 
Monophysite (q. v.) sect of the Eutychians (q. v.). 
They had been reduced to a very small number, but 
these had ordained Zanzalus bishop of Edessa, and by 
his zeal and unceasing toil he left the sect, at his death 
in A.D. 588, in a flourishing condition in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Armenia, Egypt, and other countries. These 
are known as Jacobites (q. v.). 


Zaremba, FELICIAN MARTIN VON, a famous mis- 
sionary, was born at Zaroy, in the Russian government 
of Grodno, in Lithuania, March 15, 1794. He studied 
at Dorpat for a political career. In 1816 he was made 
doctor of philosophy, and in 1817 engaged at St. Peters- 
burg in the college for foreign affairs. In the same 
year he concluded to give up everything and to work 
in the service of his Master. He went to Basle in 
1818, and having spent there nearly three years, was 
appointed to commence missionary operations in Grusia. 
Having received his ordination in 1821, he went to 
Shusha, which became the nucleus for his operations, 
In 1880 he was obliged to leave his post on account of 
feeble health, and returned to Basle. In 1835 he again 

returned to his post, but, on his way, an imperial ukase 
forbade further operations, All representations were 
in vain, and Zaremba, the first and last missionary of 
the Basle Society, left Shusha in 1838 for Basle. From 
1839 to 1864 he travelled through Europe in behalf of 
his society, but in 1865 he was struck with apoplexy. 
He died May 31, 1874. See Der evangelische Heiden- 
bote, 1874, No.7. (B. P.) 

Zeal, a passionate ardor for any person or cause. 
The word in Hebrew is MRIP, kinâh, from NIP, kanáh, 
“to flush” with passion. The Sept. usually renders it 
by Aoc (the New Test. term), which is derived from 
Zéw, “to be hot.” Thus we say, “a fiery zeal.” The 
pealmist says (Paa. Ixix, 9), “The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me,” or consumed me like fire (see Bauer, 
De Messia Zelo pro Domo Dei, Viteb. 1744). Zeal is 
an earnestness arising either from good or evil motives 
(2 Sam. xxi, 2; 1 Cor. xiv, 12; Col. iv, 18). Thus 
Phinehas was commended because he was zealous for 
Jehovah (Numb. xxv, 11-13); but Jehu, when he slew 
the priests of Baal and the family of Ahab, was zealous 
in order to gain public applause (2 Kings x, 16-81). 
Zeal may be misdirected, or it may be honorable (Phil. 
iii, 6; Gal. iv, 17,18; Tit. ii, 14; Psa. lxix, 9; John ii, 
17). Zeal is attributed in Scripture to God as well 
as to man (2 Kings xix, 31; Isa. ix, 7; Ezek. v, 18). 
There are various kinds of zeal, as (1) an ignorant zeal 
(Rom. x, 2, 8); (2) a persecuting zeal (Phil. iii, 6); (8) 
a superstitious zeal (1 Kings xviii; Gal. i, 14); (4) 
a hypocritical zeal (2 Kings x, 16); (5) a contentious 
zeal (1 Cor. xi, 16); (6) a partial zeal (Hoa. vii, 8); (7) 
a temporary zeal (2 Kings xii, xiii; Gal. iv, 15); (8) 
a genuine zeal, which is a sincere and warm concern 
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for the glory of God, and the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind (Gal, iv, 18; Rev. iii, 19). This last is generally 
compounded of sound knowledge, strong faith, and dis- 
interested regard; and will manifest itself by self-de- 
nial, patient endurance, and constant exertion. The 
motives to true zeal are (1) the divine command (Rev. 
iii, 19); (2) the example of Christ ard the end of his 
death (John ii, 17; Acts x, 38; Tit. ii, 14); (3) the 
importance of his service; (4) the advantage and pleas- 
ure it brings to the possessor; (5) the instances and 
honorable commendation of it in the Scriptures: Moses, 
Phineas, Caleb, David, Paul, etc. (Gal. iv, 18; Rev. iii, 
15, etc.); (6) the incalculable good effects it produces 
on others (James v, 20). See Reynolds and Orton on 
Saered Zeal; Massillon, Charges; Evans, Christian 
Temper, sermon 87; Hughes, Channing, and Chapin, 
Sermon on Zeal; Mason, Christ. Mor. sermon 28; Nat- 
ural History of Enthusiasm. See FAITH; FANATICISN; 
JEALOUSY. 

Zealots (Zn\wrai ) were, in a technical Jewish 
sense, the followers of Judas the Gaulonite, or Galilean 
(q. v.). Josephus speaks of them as forming the 
“fourth sect of Jewish philosophy,” and as distin- 
guished from the Pharisees chiefly by a quenchless 
love of liberty and a contempt of death. Their lead- 
ing tenet was the unlawfulness of paying tribute to the 
Romans, as being a violation of the theocratic constitu- 
tion. This principle, which they maintained by force 
of arms against the Roman government, was soon con- 
verted intu a pretext for deeds of violence against their 
own countrymen, and during the last days of the Jew- 
ish polity the Zealots were lawless brigands or guerrillas, 
the pest and terror of the land. After the death of 
Judan, and of his two sons, Jacob and Simon (who suf- 
fered crucifixion), they were headed by Eleazar, one of 
his descendants, and were often denominated Sicart, 
from the use of a weapon resembling the Roman sica 
(Joseph, Ant. xviii, 1; War, iv, 1-6; vii, 8; see Iard- 
ner, Credibility, pt. i, bk. i, ch. vi, ix; Kitto, Palestine, 
p. 741,751). See ZELOTES. 

Zedner, Josepn, for a long time custodian at the 
British Museum, in London, was born at Groes-Gloegau 
in 1804, and died in Berlin, Oct. 10, 1871. He wrote, 
Ueber den Wortton in der hebr. Sprache (Berlin, 1817) : 
—Auswahl historischer Stücke aus hebr. Schrj 
vom I]. Juhkrhunderts bis auf die Gegenwart (Heb. and 
Germ. ibid. 1840) :—OM73%N HOI, or Abrakam ben- 
Exzra’s Commentary on the Book of Esther after another 
Version (Lond. 1850) :—Cutalogue of the Hebrew Books 
ta the Library of the British Museum (ibid. 1867). He 
also contributed to the Ha-Maskir for 1859 and 1861. 
See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 546. (B. P.) 

Zegedin (or Szegedin ), STEPHEN DK, an emi- 
nent Lutheran divine, was born at Zegedin, a city of 
Lower Hungary, in 1505. His family name was Kis. 
He studied under Luther and Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, taught and preached Lutheranism in several cities 
in Hungary, and was taken prisoner by the Turks, who 
treated him with great cruelty. He aubsequently offici- 
ated as minister at Buda and in many other places. He 
died at Reven, in Hungary, Mav 2, 1572. He left the 
following works, which were afterwards published: As- 
sertio de Trinitate (1573) :—Tubula Analytica ta Pro- 
phetas, Psalmos, et Novum Testamentum (1592): — 
Speculum Romanum Pontificum Historicum ( 1602 ). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v. 

Zeibich, Carl Heinrich, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Eilenburg, June 19,1717. He 
studied theology, philosophy, and philology at Witten- 
berg, was made magister in 1787, on presenting a dis- 
sertation, De Chaldaicorum Veteris Testamenti apud 
Judæos Auctoritute. In 1752 he was made professor, 
and died Aug. 8, 1763. Of his writings we mention, 
De Lingua Judæorum Hebraica Temporibus Christi et 
Apostolorum (Viteb. 1741) :—De Codicum Veteris Tes- 
tamenti Orientalium et Occidentalium Dissensionibus 
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(ibid. eod.) :-—De Ritu Baptizandt in Mortem Christi, 
ab Eunomianis Recentioribus Introducto (ibid. 1752) : — 
Loppucra Antiquitatum Tarsicarum ex S m 
Veterum Monumentis Collecta (ibid. 1760). See Döring, 


Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 772 sq.; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 547. (B. P.) 


Zeibich, Heinrich August, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Merseburg, June 22, 1729, and died 
March 30, 1787, at Gera, being professor of elocution 
there. He is the author of, Vermischte Betr 
aus der Theologie und Philologie (Leipsic, 1772-74, 3 

parts) : —- Progr. de Velo Hierosolymitano, etc. (Gera, 
1757) :— Von dem Grabe Mosis (ibid. 1758) :— Progr. de 
Vento, Prasentia Divinæ Documento (ibid. eod.) :—Pr. 
de Thuribulo Aureo (ibid. 1768):— Pr. de Radiante 
Mosis Facie a Cincinorum Cornibus Defensa (ibid. 
1764) :—De Censibus Hebraorum (ibid. 1764-66) :— De 
Circumcisionis Origine (ibid. 1770) :— Progr. duo de 
Miraculo Manna Israelitica (ibid. 1770-71): — Pr. 
Isaaci Ortus in Fabula Orionis Vestigia (ibid. 1776) :— 
Pr. de Fl, Josepho Vespasiano pices Romanum 
Vatscinante (ibid. 1783). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Lit. i, 81; Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 547. (B. P.) 

Zeisberger, Davin, a Moravian missionary among 
the Indians of North America, was born in Moravia, 
Germany, in 1721, whence his parents emigrated to 
Herrnhut, in Upper Lusatia, for the sake of religious 
liberty. He was educated by the Moravians in Sex- 
ony, and afterwards lived at their settlement of Nerren- 
dyk, Holland. In 1788 he came to Georgia, where 
some of his brethren had begun a settlement, that they 
might preach the gospel to the Creeks. Thence he 
removed to Pennsylvania, and assisted in the com- 
mencement of the settlements of Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth. Soon afterwards he became a missionary to the 
Indians, and labored among the Delawares at Shamo- 
kin, and the Iroquois at Onondaga, N. Y., till after the 
breaking-out of war in 1754. On the retum of peace, 
after the conspiracy of Pontiac, he led the remnant of 
the Christian Indians, who had found a refuge in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Wvalusing, on the Susquehanna, in Brad- 
ford County. In 1767 he established a Church among 
the Monseys, on the Alleghany. In 1772 he penetrated 
still farther, exploring the Muskingum region, and laying 
out the town of Schoenbrunn, on the Tuscarawas, about 
ten miles from the present Canal Dover, O. Here be 
was joined by all the Moravian Indians of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the mission was greatly enlarged. In 1781, 
at the instigation of the British commandant at De- 
troit, a party of Wyandots broke up these settle- 
menta, and compelled the Christian Indians to remove 
to Sandusky. The missionaries were shamefully 
abused, In the following vear a party of ninety-six of 
those who had been driven to Sandusky returned to 
their former homes to gather their corn, and were 
treacherously murdered at Gnadenhiitten by a party 
of the white settlers., After this melancholy incident. 
most of the converts dispersed, and Zeisberger, with a 
smal] remnant, went to the Clinton River and formed 
a settlement in the present state of Michigan. In 1786 
he returned to the southern shore of Lake Erie, and 
soon began another settlement, which he called New 
Salem. In 1791, however, he was obliged to remove to 
Canada on account of the hostility of the other Indians, 
There he founded Fairfield on the Thames. In 1798 
the Moravian Indians received a grant from Congress 
of the tract of land which had been their former home 
in the valley of the Tuscarawas. To this locality Zeis- 
berger returned with some of his converts, and estab- 
lished a new station, which he called Goshen. Here he 
remained until his death, Nov. 17, 1808. Perhaps no 
man ever preached the gospel so long among the In- 
dians, and amid so many trials and hardships. He was 
a man of small stature, with a cheerful countenance, of 
a cool, intrepid spirit, with a good understanding and 
sound judgment. His portrait is prefixed to Hecke- 
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welder’s Narrative. Amid all his privations and dan- | into wedlock, and Zell improved the occasion by pub- 


gers he was never known to complain, nor ever regret- 
ted that he had engaged in the cause of the Redeemer. 
He would never consent to receive a salary, although 
he deemed it proper for some missionaries. He trusted 
in his Lord for the necessaries of life, and he looked to 
the future world for his reward. Free from selfishness, 
a spirit of universal love filled his bosom. A more per- 
fect character has seldom been exhibited on the earth. 
It is a melancholy fact that he suffered more from white 
men, called Christians, by reason of their selfishness and 
depravity and hostility to the gospel, than from the 
Indians. Had the back settlers of our country partici- 
pated in the benevolent spirit of the Moravians the 
benefit to the natives would have been incalculable. 
Amid all obstacles the brethren, in the days of Mr. 
Zeisberger, instructed and baptized about fifteen hun- 
dred Indians. The calm death of those who were mur- 
dered at Muskingum, in 1782, is a striking proof of 
the influence of the gospel on men, concerning whom 
it is sometimes said they cannot be made Christians. 
About 1768 he wrote two grammars of the Onondaga, 
in English and German, and a dictionary, German and 
Indian, of more than seventeen hundred pages. In the 
Lenape, or language of the Delawares, he published a 
spelling-book, sermons to children, and a hymn-book, 
containing upwards of five hundred hymna, translated 
partly from German and partly from English. He left 
in manuscript a grammar in German of the Delaware 
language, which has been translated by Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau; also a harmony of the four gospels, translated 
into Delaware. See De Schweinitz, Life and Times of 
David Zeisberger (Philadelphia, 1870); Heckewelder, 
Narrative of the Missions among the Delaware and 
Mohegan Indians (ibid. 1820); Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. 
(1857) ; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Zeitmann, GorTFRIED THOMAS, a Lutheran min- 
ister, was born of Jewish parentage at Cracow, Poland, 
in 1696. On account of the war between Poland and 
Sweden, Zeitmann’s father had to leave his country, 
and settled at Frankfort, where his son Hirschel (this 
was Zeitmann’s name before his baptism) received his 
early education. In 1707 he was baptized, taking the 
above-mentioned name. He desired to learn a trade, 
bat his friends advised him to attend the gymnasium 
of St. Anna, at Augsburg, where he had gone on account 
of being persecuted by his relatives. In 1717 he com- 
menced his studies at Jena, where he remained till 1721. 
Having passed some years as a private tutor, he was, 
in 1728, chosen pastor at Oberode, and in 1786, one of 
the pastors of Frankfort and Sachsenhausen. 
Feb.7,1747. His biographer, Dr. C. H. Martin, says of 
him, “ Zeitmann preferred to speak in Latin, and as oft 
as we quoted a passage of Scripture, whether of the Old 
or New Test., he repeated the same in the original, with 
chapter and verse. He never entered the pulpit with- 
out having studied his subject with prayer and medita- 
tion. His delivery was distinct, his voice powerful; 
he could be heard in the largest church in Frankfort.” 
(B. P.) 


Zell, MATTHEW, the earliest Reformed preacher of 
Strasburg, was born in 1477 at Kaisersberg, in Upper 
Alsace, and graduated in theology at Freiburg. In 
1518 he became pastor to the cathedral of Strasburg, 
having already been strongly influenced by Luther's 
Theses, and in 1521 he took decided ground as an evan- 
gelical preacher, while engaged in the exposition of 
the epistle to the Romans. Some persons traduced 
him for his course, but others became his supporters, 
and even the magistracy of the city pledged themselves 
in his defence against the chapter. In 1523 his bishop 
formulated a series of charges against him, to which 
Zell replied with a refutation, which was at the same 
time a Scriptural authentication of the evangelical 
doctrines. In the same year two clergymen publicly 
renounced their allegiance to the papacy and entered 
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lishing a sermon in defence of the marriage of priesta. 
Soon afterwards he was himself married. On Dec. 1, 
1523, the magistracy directed all preachers “to pro- 
claim, freely and in public, to the people nothing but 
the Holy Gospel and the doctrines of God, and what- 
ever may tend to the promotion of love for God and 
our neighbor.” A few months later all the married 
priests were excommunicated by the bishop, but the 
measure proved ineffective. Zell replied with an Ap- 
pellation, and the citizens continued in increasing num- 
bers to turn away from Romanism. Zell was as liberal 
towards all who believed in Christ as he was firm in 
his own convictions, He gave hospitable entertain- 
ment to the fugitive Schwenkfeld, and refused to anath- 
ematize the Swiss because of their opinions respect- 
ing the sacraments. He attached no great importance 
to formulated creeds, and took no part in current dis- 
putes, nor yet in Bucer’s attempt at union. In 1584 he 
published, in the name of the Strasburg clergy, a cate- 
chism (Kurtze christliche Erbauung fur die Kinder u. 
Angohnden, etc.) for beginners; which seems suited 
rather to teachers than to children. He also wrote for 
the latter class an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. In 
1542 he united with his colleagues in sending an opin- 
ion respecting images, etc., to the preachers of Frank- 
fort, which decided them to be adiaphora, and which 
asserted the real presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
but in a heavenly and not bodily manner. Zell died 
in 1548. His widow, Catharine, was a skilful disputer, 
and maintained a correspondence with Schwenkfeld 
during many years, besides issuing a defence of her as- 
sociation with him. She also wrote a brave defence 
of her husband’s memory, in 1557, against an attack 
made by Louis Rabus. She obtained the reputation 
of a pious benefactor of the afflicted, and especially of 
“poor scholars” and such as had fled for refuge to 
Strasburg on account of their religious convictions, not 
excluding even Anabaptists. See the biographies of 
Zell and his wife in Rohrich, Mittheil. aus d. Geach. 
d. Evang. Kirche d. Elsasses (Strasburg, 1855), iii, 89 sq. ; 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 

Zella, Counc. or (Concilium Zellense or Teleptense), 
was held in 418, at Zella, or Tella, in the province of 
Byzacena, in Africa, Donatianus, bishop of Zella, pre- 
siding. Various regulations were made. 


1. Enacts that no man shal! be admitted to holy orders 
who has served in war after baptism. 

2. Enacts that every bishop shall be consecrated by 
three bishops, with the consent of the metropolitan, and 
that of the bishops of the provinces, expressed in writ- 


ng. 

S. Declares that one bishop only cannot consecrate 
another, except in the Roman Church. 

4. Exhorts bishops, priesta, etc., to obeerve continence. 

8. Directs that the Montanists and Novatianists aball 
be admitted into the Church by imposition of hands. 


See Mansi, Concil ii, 1577. 


Zeller, Christian Heinrich, a Protestant peda- 
gogue, was born at Hohen-Entringen, near Tubingen, 
March 29, 1799. He studied law at Tübingen, which 
he did not practice, but gave himself entirely to the 
cause of education. In 1820 he founded his famous in- 
stitution for children and teachers at Beuggen-on-the- 
Rhine, where he died, May 18, 1860. He published, 
Göttliche Antworten auf menschliche Fragen (2d ed. 
Basle, 1852) :— Kurze Seelenlehre (Stuttgart, 1846) :— 
Monatedlatt von Beuggen, which contains a great many 
essays on various subjects. Zeller also distinguished 
himself as a hymn-writer; one of his hymns, Gott be 
mir an jedem Ort, is found in an English translation in 
Hymas from the Land of Luther, p. 27 (“ My God with 
me in every place”). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s, v.; 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v.; Koch, Geschichte des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, vii, 188 94. (B. P.) 

Zeller, Hermann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Neckarweihingen, Aug 26, 1807, and 
died at Mühlhausen, April 10, 1885. He is best known 
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as the editor of Biblisches Worterbuch fiir das christ- 
liche Volk (3d ed. Leipsic, 1884). (B. P.) 


Zeller, Johann, a Protestant theologian, was born 
at Zurich, June 29, 1807, and died July 6, 1839. He is 
the author of Stimmen der deutschen Kirche über das 
Leben Jesu von Strauss (Zurich, 1887). His Predigten 
were published after his death (1840). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 


Zemzem is the name of a well at Mecca accounted 
sacred by the Mohammedans, It is said to have been 
formed from the spring of water which God pointed out 
to Hagar and Ishmael when they were driven from 
the house of Abraham and compelled to flee into Ara- 
bia. The Mohammedan pilgrims drink of its waters 
and believe it to be effectual in healing diseases, and 
even in purifving the soul. 

Zend-Avesta is the name commonly given to 
the sacred books of the Parsees (q. v.), which are as- 
cribed to Zoroaster (q.v.). The word avesta (avasthd) 
means text, or original text ; zend, or zand, means trans- 
lation and paraphrase. According to the latest re- 
searches, it would seem as if only a small portion of 
the entire collection now extant were formed by avesta, 
or text, the rest being made up of zend, or commen- 
tary, without text. The term zend has changed its 
meaning repeatedly. Originally it indicated an author- 
itative interpretation coming from the highest source, 
which was in time embodied in the text itself. Later 
it came to denote a translation into the Peles, or native 
idiom of Persia, made by the Zoroastrian priests during 
the Sassanian period. There is also a special zend doc- 
trine which differs considerably from that contained in 
the avesta. A still further explanation of the zend 
doctrine is the pdzend, a word which often occurs in 
connection with avesta and zend. 

The doctrine of the “ Magi,” as the Zoroastrian priests 
were anciently called, as well as thoee of India and 
Babylonia, is first alluded to in Jeremiah, where the 
chief of the Magi is mentioned among Nebuchadnez- 
zar's retinue. In the New Test. (Matt. ii,1) the Magi 
came to worship Jesus at Bethlehem. The earliest ac- 
count among Greek writers is furnished by Herodotus. 
There are also accounts by Ctesias, the Greek physician 
of Artaxerxes II, by Denion, Theopomus, and Hermip- 
pus. But only fragments from their writings remain, 
embedded chiefly in Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius. 
The writings of Pliny, Strabo, Pausanius, Dion Chry- 
sostomus also contain more or less information on the 
subject. Among the Armenian writers of the 5th cen- 
tury of our æra we find Eznik and Elizæus, from whose 
records we may gather that the Zoroastrians at their 
time were split into two parties, the one called Mog, 
the other Zendik—the former inhabiting chiefly Media 
and Persia, and acknowledging in the main the avesta; 
the latter living principally in Bactria, and following 
the traditional explanations, or zend proper. The na- 
tions of modern Europe came into contact with the 
adherents of Zoroastrianism in the western parts of 
India, and in the 17th century some MSS. of their 
sacred books were brought to England. But no one 
was able to read them; and Hyde himself, the cele- 
brated Oxford scholar, was unable to make any use of 
them when, in 1700, he wrote his learned work on the 
Persian religion. The key to this book was first ob- 
tained by Anquetil Duperron, a young Frenchman, who 
went to Bombay in 1754, and there prevailed on some 
of the dusturs, or learned priests, to introduce him into 
the mysteries of the holv language and rites, and to 
sell him some of their most valuable works written in 
it. In 1759 he commenced a translation of the whole 
Zend-Avesta. In 1761 he returned to Paris with one 
hundred and eighty MSS, in different Oriental lan- 
guages, and in 1771 published in French the first Euro- 
pean translation of the Zend-Avesta, to which was added 
a great deal of supplementary matter. This work pro- 
duced a profound sensation throughout Europe. In 
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England it was pronounced a forgery by almost all 


scholars. In France there was but one opinion, viz, 
that English scholars were trying to run down the work 
out of sheer spite and jealousy. In Germany, however, 
opinions were divided; for while some acceded to all 
the arguments arrayed against it, there arose another 
renowned German scholar, Kleuker, who, in token of 
his complete and unreserved trust in the genuineness, 
set about translating Anquetil’s work into German, 
adding much supplementary matter. After the lapse 
of more than fifty yeara, Rash, a Danish scholar, under- 
took an investigation of the matter. In 1826 he wrote 
a pamphlet, in which he pointed out (as had been done 
before) the close affinity between the language of the 
Zend-Avesta and the Sanscrit, and proved it to be, not 
a corruption of Sanscrit, but a distinct language. He 
also proved that modern Persian is derived from Zend, 
as Italian from Latin, and this gave the key to many 
of the errors of Anquetil's version. The learned dustur 
himself, from whom Anquetil derived his information 
of the language, possessed no grammatical knowledge 
of it. Rash had pointed out the way, Eugene Burnouf 
followed it. He, indeed, may be called the father of 
Zend philology. For more than twenty vears this emi- 
nent scholar devoted all his energies to elucidating, 
commenting on, and discussing this language, and the 
sacred writings couched in it, and in publishing texts 
and translations. In Germany, Olshausen, Bopp, Mul- 
ler, Brockhaus, Spiegel, Haug, and in Copenhagen, Wes- 
tergaard, have been busy ever since in editing and 
translating the Zend-Avesta or some portions of it. 

The Zend-Avesta was originally of very great extent, 
consisting of vastly more than at present. Pliny says 
that Zoroaster composed two million verses, and Atta- 
vari, an Arabian author, savs that his writings covered 
twelve thousand cow-skins. But from the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great, in 330 B.C., to the ac- 
cession of the Sassanids, in A.D. 285, the religian of 
Zoroaster and the wisdom of the Magi were thrown 
into the background by Greek ideas, and became 
nearly lost. When, however, the Sassanids assumed 
the rule their principal endeayors were directed to the 
revival of the ancient faith, and their unceasing efforts 
after the ancient fragments of the Zoroastrian doctrine 
have resulted in the small collection which we now 
possess. The whole Scripture is said to have consisted 
of twenty-one nosks, or parts, each containing avesta . 
and zend, that is, text and commentary. The number, 
twenty-one, was to correspond to the twenty-one words 
of which the most sacred praver of the Zorvastrians 
(the Honovar) was composed. By the unanimous com- 
sent of both classical and Persian writers the whole 
bulk of the sacred litefature is ascribed to Zoroaster 
himself. They are supposed to be the suhetance, or, as 
was subsequently held, the very words of divine revela- 
tions to the prophet in the form of conversations, 

The name Zend-Avesta belongs more riv to 
the three collections which are severally called Vendidad, 
Vispered, and Yasna, while the remaining writings are 
comprised under the name of Khorda-A vesta, or small 
Avesta. The latter contains short prayers, and espe- 
cially the Yashis, or Yeshfs, hymns addressed to the 
different genii,on the days which bear their names and 
are sacred to them, or on the days of those genii who 
are considered to be the attendants of the former. 

The Vendidad consists of twenty - two fargards, ot 
sections, which treat of cosmogony, and may be called 
the religious and civil code of the old Pareees. The 
first fargard relates how Akura- Mazda (now called 
Ormuzd), the good spirit, created the several countries 
and places (of which sixteen are named), excellent and 
perfect in their kind, but that Angro - - Manyus (now 
called Ahriman), the evil or black spirit, created in op- 
position all the evils which infest these worlds. In the 
second fargard Zoroaster bids Yima announce to man- 
kind the sacred law which he had taught him, bat 
Yima refuses compliance with this behest. He then 
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bids him enlarge the worlds and make them prosperous. 
This he obeys, and carries out the orders given him by 
Ahura-Mazda. The third fargard enumerates the five 
things which are the most agreeable, then the five 
things which are the most disagreeable, and afterwards 
the five things which convey the greatest satisfaction 
in this world. . The fourth fargard may be termed the 
criminal code of the Avesta. It enumerates, in the 
first instance, various offences, which are considered to 
be so grave as to affect, not only the person who com- 
mits them, but also his relatives, and then proceeds to 
define the punishments incurred by the offender. The 
eight following fargards contain injunctions in reference 
to impurities caused by dead bodies, The thirteenth 
fargard begins with the description of two kinds of 
dogs, the one created by Ahura - Mazda, the other by 
Angro-Manyus—the killing of the former being a crim- 
inal, that of the latter a meritorious, act; and the re- 
maining part of the book is devoted to the proper 
treatment of dogs in general, while the same subject is 
continued in the fourteenth fargard, which enumerates 
also the penalties for injuring dogs. The treatment of 
young dogs is likewise the subject-matter of the latter 
part of the fifteenth fargard, which, in its first sections, 
treats of sexual offences, and the bringing-up of illegit- 
imate children. The great care and attention given to 
dogs seems to have arisen from the fact that the coun- 
try was infested with wolves. The sixteenth fargard 
teaches how to treat women when affected with im- 
purities, The seventeenth fargard treats of impurities 
caused by the cutting of hair and the trimming of 
nails, The next fargard is more of a mixed character; 
it treats of various ceremonies, and gives injunctions 
on cleanliness, decency, and moral conduct. The nine- 
teenth fargard relates how Angro-Manyus endeavored 
to kill Zoroaster, but how the latter successfully de- 
fended himself with weapons given him by Ahura- 
Mazda. Then the evil spirit, being aware that it had 
no material power over Zoroaster, next resorted to 
temptations; but those, too, were defeated by the proph- 
et, who now resolved to conquer the evil spirit, and for 
this purpose addressed to Ahura-Mazda various ques- 
tions on the rites of purification and the condition of 
souls after death. The twentieth fargard gives some 
information about the first man who understood curing 
disease. The twenty-first fargard is devoted to the 
phenomena of the sky and the luminous bodies, and 
comprises invocations of the clouds, the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, The last fargard relates that Angro- 
Manyus, having engendered diseases, Ahura-Mazda is 
compelled to devise remedies against them. The book 
concludes with an account of the creation of various 
animals and other objects to thisend. The form of all 
these fargards is nearly always that of a dialogue be- 
tween Ahura-Mazda and Zoroaster, and the same form 
is occasionally observed in the two other portions of 
the Avesta, which differ materially from those of the 
Yendidad. 

The Vispered contains a collection of prayers, com- 
posed of twenty-three chapters, resembling the younger 
Yasna, next to be noticed, and referring to the same 
ceremonies. The Vispered and the Yasna bear promi- 
nently a liturgical character. All that can really be 
held to emanate from Zoroaster himself are the five 
Gathas, which form part of the Yasna. This Yasna 
consists principally of prayers to be recited at the sac- 
rificial rites, such as the consecration of Zodthra, or 
holy water; of the Baresona, or bundle of twigs of a 
particular tree; the preparation of the sacred juice of 
the homa (Indian, soma, q. v.), taken to be an emblem 
of immortality ; the offering of certain cakes, etc. The 
whole of the Yasna now comprises seventy-two chap- 
ters. It consists apparently of two parts belonging to 
different periods. The older is written in what has 
been called the Gatha dialect, and was considered 
sacred even at the time when the other books of the 
Zend- Avesta were composed. This “older Yasna” was 
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divided into the Gathas and some minor pieces. The 
former, five in number, are small collections of sacred 
prayers, songs, and hymns, arranged in metre, and 
exhibiting philosophical and abstract thoughts about 
metaphysical subjects. The name itself signifies song. 
Their metre resembles chiefly that of the Vedic hymna. 
They are without rhymes, and only the syllables are 
counted. The first bears the heading (which is im- 
plied as to the other four), “The Revealed Thought, 
the Revealed Word, the Revealed Deed of Zarathustra 
the Holy; the Archangels first sang the Gathas.” 
They are all more or less devoted to exhortations on 
the part of the prophet to forsake polytheism, and to 
bow only before Ahura-Mazda. The difference between 
monotheism and idolatry is pointed out in the respec- 
tive sources whence they flow, “existence” and “ non- 
existence.” The mission, activity, and teaching of 
Zoroaster are dwelt upon more or less in all the Gathas, 
but chiefly in the second. To the other portion be- 
longs the “ Yasna of Seven Chapters,” which seems to 
have been composed by early disciples, and which con- 
sists of prayers, in prose, addressed to Ahura- Mazda, 
the angels, the fire, the earth, the waters, and other 
spiritual beings, genii presiding over the different parts 
of the good creation. There is also a chapter contain- 
ing a formula by which the ancient Iranians were 
received into the new religious community. The so- 
called younger Yasna, written in the common Zend 
language, is of more varied contents, such as an invi- 
tation to Ahura-Mazda and all the good spirits to be 
present at the sacrifice, pieces referring to the prepara- 
tion and drinking of the homa juice, the praises of the 
genius Serosh, and a commentary on the most sacred 
prayers, 

The Yashts are in twenty-four divisions, Yasht (yest) 
means worship by prayers and sacrifices, and in the 
Avesta indicates certain laudations of sacred persons 
and objects, called yazatas (izad), or angels; and in so 
far different in nature from the invocations in the Yasna 
and Vispered that, while in the latter the divine beings 
are invited promiscuously, the single yashts are ad- 
dressed to individual minima. In these songs are also 
found the primary sources of the legends contained in 
the Shah-nameh, 

There yet remain some smaller pieces. Khorda- 
Avesta, which are now used by the Parsees as common 
prayers, such as the five Nijaytsh, addressed to the sun, 
the moon, the water, and the fire; the A/rigans, or 
blessings to be recited over a certain meal prepared for 
an angel or a deceased person; the five Gads, or prayers 
to the angels set over the five different times of the day 
and night; and finally the Sirozah, or thirty days, be- 
ing a calendar, or rather an enumeration, of the thirty 
divine beings that preside over each of the days. It is 
chiefly recited on the thirtieth day after the death of a 
man. 

The religious belief taught in the Avesta rests on the 
dualism of the two great principles— A hura-Mazda, or 
the good, and Angro-Manyus, or the evil principle. The 
genii subordinate to the former are the A mesha-spentas, 
six of whom are named in the Yasna, viz., Vohumano, 
who protects living beings; Asha-vahishta, or the genius 
of fire; Kshathra-vairya, or the genius of metals; Spenta- 
armaiti, or the genius of earth; Hauroat, or the genius 
of water; and Ameretat, or the genius of the trees, 
They are severally opposed by the Devas, or demons, 
subordinate to Angro-Manyus, viz., by Akomano, Andar, 
Saurva, Naonghaithi, Tauru, and Zairicha. Other dæ- 
mons are named in the Vendidad. The worshippers of 
fire belong to Ahura-Mazda, whereas the worshippers 
of the Devas are possessed by Angro-Manyus. See 
ZOROASTER. 

The worship taught by Zoroaster seems to have been 
of the simplest kind, the adoration of fire by means of 
hymns and offerings, chiefly, if not exclusively, taken 
from the vegetable kingdom, an essential concomitant of 
the sacrifice being the juice of the homa (or soma), which 
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occupies an important part also in the Vedic rites. This 
worship, however, must not be confounded with the 
complicated ritual of later periods of the Parsee creed, 
which assumed a similar development to that based by 
the Hindis on the Rigveda text, and is indicated by 
several portions of the Avesta, which cannot be looked 
upon as its earliest part. At the present day every 
Parsee child is taught to repeat long passages in the 
original Zend; but hardly a single word of that language 
is intelligible even to the Parsee priests or dusturs. 
Literature.—In the Zend language this consists chief- 
ly of its translated text, the accompanying glosses, and 
a few independent works in the same language, the 
Huzvaresh, or literary Pehlevi, as the Bundehesh and 
the Din-karb, of much later date. It is an important 
aid to the understanding of the Avesta; vet its inter- 
pretation is not to be implicitly trusted. That part of 
the Zoroastrian literature which is composed in the so- 
called Parsee dialect is of still more modern date and 
limited extent. Glosses or interpretations of the Avestan 
texts, called Pa-Zend, versions of certain portions of 
them and of Pehlevi texts, sundry invocations and as- 
criptions of praise, and expositions of Parsee doctrine, 
constitute nearly its whole substance. Several 
of these texts were published in Spiegel’s Parsee Gram- 
mar (Leipsic, 1851). After the settlement of the Parsees 
in India, a Sanscrit version of the Yasna and some other | 
parts of the Avestan text was made by Nerioseugh. It! 
has been published in a Latin transliteration by Spiegel | 
( Leipsic, 1861). See Spiegel, Avesta; die heiligen 
Schriften der Parsen, aus dem Grundtext ubersetzt (Leip- 
sic, 1852-63, 3 vols.; Eng. ed. of the same by Bleek, 
Lond. 1864); Haug, Essays (lst ed. Bombay, 1862) ; 
Havelacque, Grammaire de la Langue Zende (Paris, 
1878); Harlesz, Avesta, Livre Sacré des Sectateurs de 
Zoroastre (Liege, 1875-78, 8 vols.); Burnouf, Vendidad- 
Sadé; Olshausen, Vendidad Zend-Aveste ; Rask, Alter 
und Achtheit der Zendsprache ; Spiegel, Eranische Alter- 
thumskunde (Leipsic, 1872, 1878, 2 vols.); Muller, Chips 
JSrom a German Workshop, vol. i, lectures v—viii. For 
the language of the Zend-Avesta, see Pietraszenski, 
A brégé de la Grammaire Zend (Berlin, 1861, 8vo); Haug, 
Outlines of Zend Grammar (Bombay, 1862, 8vo). 


Zend Language. See ZEND-A VESTA. 


Zenkel, Georc PETER, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born March 20, 1717, at Schwarzenbach, 
in Bayreuth. He studied theology, Oriental languages, 
and natural sciences at Jena. In 1740 he was permitted 
to lecture, and in 1746 was made adjunct to the philo- 
sophical faculty. In 1754 he was called as professor of 
philosophy to Erlangen, and opened his lectures with 
an address, De Methodo Docendi apud Veteres Hebrœos. 
In 1755 he resigned his position, and died Dec. 14, 1760. 
He wrote, Commentarii Grammatici Ebrea Lingue 
(Jena, 1748, 1749) :—Commentarius Erangelico- Homilets- 
cus (ibid. 1747 a. 0.) :— Beiträge zur Vertheidigung der 
Mosaischen Religion, etc. (Gotha, 1752-56, 2 vols.) :— 
Diss. Philologica de Sepultura Christi, ad Locum Esate 
lii, 9 (Jena, 1754). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen 
Deutschlands, iv, 782 9q.; Furst, Bibl. Jud, iii, 550; Stein- 
schneider, Bibl. Handbuch, p. 152. (B. P.) 


Zeno, a reputed bishop or Verona, and alleged 
author of ninety-three sermons, which were published 
in 1508 by Jacob de Lenco and Albert Castellan under 
the title, S. Zenoni Episc. Veronens. Sermones, after a 
very ancient manuscript found fifty years before in the 
episcopal library of Verona by Guarinus. These ser- 
mons were previously wholly unknown, and Zeno him- 
self lived only in a few miracle-legends. He was 
represented with a fish attached to his angle or epis- 
copal staff, because he had, while angling, delivered a 
drowning man from the clutches of the devil. Eleven 
of the sermons are certainly not by the author of the 
general mass. The age of the collection is variously 
estimated; Vogel, in Herzog (following Dorner), dating 
them back perhaps to the beginning of the latter half 
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of the 8d century, Baronius to A.D. 200, others to A.D. 
450-500. It would seem that they emanated from the 
mind of a bishop who was endowed with earnestness 
and dignity of character as well as theological learning, 
and who presided over an established Church and a reg- 
ularly organized clergy. See Fessler, /nstitwt. Patrolog. 
(Oenipont, 1851), i, 73 sq.; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lexikon, 8.v.; Jazdzewski, Zeno, Veronensis Episc. (Rat- 
isbon, 1862); Dorner, Entwicklungsgesch d. Lehre von d. 
Person Christi, 2d ed. i, 754 sq.; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 
8. V. 

Zenobia. See Tapmor. 

Zenonism. See Sroic Puitosorny; Sroics. 


Zentgrav, JoHANN JACOB, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born at Strasburg, May 21, 1643. He 
studied at Leipsic and Wittenberg, was in 1676 professor 
in his native city, in 1678 doctor of theology, and died 
Nov. 28,1707. Zentgrav was a voluminous writer. A 
complete list of his writings, embracing all departments 
of theology, is given by Jocher, AlUgemetnes Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Zephýrus, in Greek mythology, the representative 
of the west wind, was a son of Astræus and Eos. He 
was represented in Athens on the tower of winds, light- 
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Antique Figure of Zephyrus. 
ly draped with a mantle, because he was the warmest 


wind. In the lap of his mantle he carried a quantity 
of flowers. 

Zer (Heb. Tsér, =S, rock ; Sept. by misapprehension, 
Tupog, Vulg. Ser), one of the fortified towns of Napbtali 
(Josh. xix, 85), where it is named between Ziddim and 
Hamnath; but from the absence of the copulative 
(“and”) between this and the preceding name, as well 
as from the total (“nineteen cities”) in ver. 33, it is evi- 
dently a part of the preceding name, Ziddim-zer. See 
Zippus. Schwarz remarks (Palest. p. 182) that Zer is 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Jfegillah, i) as 
lying near Ziddim. 

Zera Abraham (OMIN 3%) is the title of a 
grammatico-historical commentary on the Pentateuch, 
written by Abraham Seeb, of Brzesc, in the 17th cen- 
tury, and published at Sulzbach in 1685. See De’ Rosaj, 
Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 65; Furst, BL 
Jud. i, il. (B P.) 

Zerdust. See ZOROASTER. 


Zereda. The present Surdak lies twenty-one aud 
a half miles north-west of Beitin (Bethel), and is “a 
small village on a hillside, with a garden to the south 
of it, and the spring Ain Jelazûn on the east” (Memoirs 
to the Ordnance Survey, ii, 295). 


Zerremer, HEINRICH GOTTLIEB, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born at Wernigerode, March 
8, 1750. He studied at Halle, and, after completing 
his studies, accepted a position as teacher of Latin and 
mathematics at Klosterbergen. In 1775 he was called 
as pastor to Bayendorf. In 1787 he was appointed first 
preacher at Derenburg, in the duchy of Halberstadt. 
In 1810 he was appointed general superintendent at 
Halberstadt, where be died, Nov. 10,1811. He was a 
popular writer, and his publications were greatly es- 
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teemed in his day, though of little value for the present. 
They are given by Döring, in his Die gelehrten Theo- 

Deutschlands, iv, 787; see also Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. i, 192, 196, 226, 283, 248, 394. (B. P.) 

Zestermann, Avcust CHRISTIAN ADOLF, who 
died at Leipsic, March 16, 1869, doctor and professor, is 
the author of, De Basilicis Libri Tres (Leipsic, 1847) : 
— Die antiken und christlichen Basiliken nach threr Ent- 
stehung, Ausbildung und Beziehung zueinander darges- 
tellt (1847). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. s. v. (B. P.) 

Zickler, FrRrepRIcH SAMUEL, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Nov. 14, 1721, at Schwabs- 
dorf, in Weimar. He studied at Jena, where he was 
made magister in 1744, on presenting a dissertation, 
Ad Vaticinium Jucobeum Genes, zlix, 12. In 1758 he 
was made professor of philosophy, and at the jubilee of 
the Jena University was made doctor of theology, pre- 
senting a dissertation, De Glorioso Servatoris in Calum 
Adscensu. In 1760 he went to Erlangen as third pro- 
fessor of theology and university-preacher. He opened 
his lectures with a dissertation on De dpSodokia et 
épSoropia Necessariis tn Doctore Ecclesia Requisitis. 
He returned again to Jena in 1768, advanced rapidly, 
end died April 25, 1779, having four years before been 
cb2sen first professor of theology. He wrote, Diss, I 
at II Historico- Exegetice, Religionem Bestiarum ab 
Ægypliis Consecratarum Exponentes, etc. (Jena, 1745- 
46) :— Diss. Exegetica Statum Ecclesiae Novi Faderis 
Primave a Jeremie iti, 14 8g., Predictum Exponens 
(ibid. 1747): —Chaldatsmus Danielis Prophete, etc. 
(ibid. 1749, etc.). See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen | 
Deutschlands, iv, 789 sq.; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 550. 
(B. P.) 

Ziddim. The modern Hattin lies seven and a quar- 
ter miles north-west of Tiberias, and four and three 
quarters south-west of Mejdel (Magdala); it contains 
several rock-cut tombs to the west, and the wady of 
Neby Shuaib (Jethro) on the south (Memoirs to the 
Ordnance Survey, i, 884). 

Ziegenbalg, BARTHOLOMÄUS, a well-known Prot- 
estant missionary of Germany, was born June 14, 1683, 
at Pulsnitz, in Lusatia. He studied at Halle, where 
A. H. Francke enlisted him for miæionary service. On 
Nov. 29, 1705, he left for Tranquebar with his friend 
Plutschow. For a time his work was opposed by the 
Danish officers, but finally he succeeded. Having mas- 
tered the language, he translated Luther’s smaller cate- 
chism, the New Test., and commenced the translation of 
the Old Test. into the Malabar language. He also found- 
ed schools and built chapels there. In 1714 he returned 
to Europe, to return again to Tranquebar in 1716, where 
he died, Feb. 28, 1719. He published, Grammatica 
Damulica (Halle, 1716) :—together with J. E. Grindler, 
he published Theologia Thetica in qua Omnia Dogmata 
ad Salutem Cognoscendam Necessaria Perspicua Metho- 
do Tractantur, etc. (2d ed. Halle, 1856). See German, 
Liegenbalg und Pliitschow (Erlangen, 1868, 2 vols.) ; 
Theologisches Universallexikon, s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl 
Theol. ii, 1491. (B. P.) 

Ziegenbein, JoHANN WILHELM HEINRICH, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born in 1766 at 
Braunschweig. In 1798 he was appointed pastor of 
St. Peter’s, in his native place, and advanced in 1803 as 
general superintendent of the duchy of Blankenburg. 
In 1819 he was appointed abbot of Michaelstein, and 
died Jan. 12, 1824. Ziegenbein’s writings are mostly 
of a pedagogical nature. He translated from the French 
Senebrier’s lives of Calvin and Beza (Hamburg, 1789); 
from the English Priestley’s Comparison of the Institu- 
tions of Moses with those of the Hindus and other An- 
cient Nations; The Life of Gibbon, etc. See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 793 sq.; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theol. Lit, i, 142; n 78, 95, 228, 237, 
239, 245, 248, 260, 339, 354; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 550. 
(B. P.) 

Ziegler, Daniel, D.D., a German Reformed min- 
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ister, was born at Reading, Pa., July 11, 1804. His 
parents removing to New Berlin, Union Co., in his in- 
fancy, his youth was spent there. He was a saddler by 
trade, and went to Philadelphia to work; but his mind 
being turned towards the ministry, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, located at Philadelphia; stud- 
ied theology in the seminary of the Reformed Church 
at Carlisle; was licensed in 1830, and became pastor of 
some congregations in York County; was called to the 
Kreutzcreek charge, where he spent the whole of his 
life, with the exception of the last few years, which 
were devoted to the First Reformed Church in York. 
He died May 23, 1876. He preached almost exclusive- 
ly in German, which he spoke with great fluency, ac- 
curacy, and elegance. His preaching was calm, clear, 
and impressive. He was a man of culture, pleasant, 
open-hearted, kind, and sympathizing. See Harbaugh, 
Fathers of the Germ. Ref. Church, v, 199. 


Ziegler, Werner Carl Ludwig, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born May 15, 1763, at 
Scharnebeck, in Lttneburg. He studied at Göttingen, 
some time lectured in the Gottingen University, and 
was called, in 1792, as professor of theology at Rostock. 
He died April 24, 1809, leaving, De Mimis Romanorum 
Commentatio (Gottingen, 1788) : — Vollständige Einlei- 
tung in den Brief an die Hebrder (ibid. 1791) :— Progr. 
A dit, Historia tis de Redemptione, ete. (ibid. eod.) : 
— Beiträge eur Geschichte des Gluubens an das Daseyn 
Gottes in der Theologie (ibid. 1792). See Döring, Die 
— Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 798 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 82, 90, 211, 572, 596, 599, 610; 
First, Bibl. Jud, iii, 551. (B. P.) 


Zierold, JoHANN WILHELM, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born May 14, 1669, at Neustadt-ober- 
Wiesenthal, in Meissen. He studied at Leipsic, trav- 
elled extensively through Austria, Holland, and Eng- 
land, was appointed, in 1696, pastor and professor of 
theology at the Gröningen College in Stargard, received 
the doctorate of theology in 1698, and died Sept. 1, 
1731. He wrote, Analogismus Nominum et Rerum ex 
Psa. i ( Stargard, 1701):— 20m “83 oder deutliche 
Er der heiligen Schrift (Leipsic, 1715) :— 
Der Prediger Salomo aus der Bedeutung der Buchstaben 
(ibid. eod.):—Der Prophet Obadja, etc. (ibid. eod.) :— 
Der Prophet Jõel, etc. (ibid. 1720). See Hildebrand, 
Hirten nach dem Herzen Gottes zu Stargard; Jöcher, 
Algemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v.; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
551. (B. P.) 

Zigabenus, Eurnymius. See EuUTHYMIUS ZIGA- 
BENUS. 


Ziller, Turskon, a German philosopher, was born 
Dec. 22, 1817, and died April 20, 1882, at Leipsic, doctor 
and professor of philosophy. He was a pupil of Her- 
bart, whose system he followed. Ziller published, Die 
Regierung der Kinder (1859) :— Grundlegung zur Lehre 
vom erztehenden Unterricht (1861) :— Vorlesungen über 
allgemeine Pädugogik (1876) :— A Ugemeine philosophische 
Ethik (1880). In 1860 he started with Allihn the 
Zeitschrift fur exakte Philosophie im Sinne des neueren 
Philosophischen Realismus. He also organized the so- 
ciety of scientific pedagogics, whose organ, the Jahr- 
bücher, he edited for fourteen years. (B. P.) 


Zillerthal, a valley of Tyrol, stretching for about 
five miles along the Ziller, between Salzburg and Inns- 
briick, and inhabited by about 15,000 souls, has become 
memorable in Church history on account of the infa- 
mous manner in which the Roman Catholic clergy suc- 
ceeded in suppressing an evangelical rising which took 
place in our century. As in other countries of Ger- 


. many, the Reformation found its way into Salzburg and 


Tyrol, but it was suppressed, in the latter part of the 


| 16th century, in Salzburg, by the archbishops, and in 


Tyrol by the government, in connection with the no- 
bility and the ecclesiastics. In 1730 archbishop Frinian 
inaugurated a cruel persecution, with a view of exter- 


ZIMMER 


minating all adherents to the evangelical faith. Nev- 
ertheless it reappeared in the Zillerthal in the begin- 
ning of the present century. As soon as the Roman 
clergy became aware of the danger, the number of 
priests was doubled in the villages and the strictest 
watch was kept. When, in 1882, the emperor Francis 
of Austria visited the valley, the evangelical Ziller- 
thalers petitioned him in behalf of their religion, The 
emperor promised to do what he could. When the 
Roman clergy became aware of this, they resorted to 
violent measures, The toleration edict of Joseph II, 
and the stipulations of the congress of Vienna, were 
thrown aside, and, instigated by the fanatical clergy, 
the provincial estates of Tyrol decreed that no split in 
the Church of the country should be allowed, that those 
who would not conform to the Church of Rome should 
leave the country and settle under an evangelical prince. 
But before this could be effected the Evangelicals had 
to suffer many things. Being under the ban of the 
Church, their neighbors were warned against holding 
any kind of intercourse with them. The children of 
the Evangelicals were forced to frequent the Roman 
Catholic schools, where they were placed on separate 
seats, as “ children of the devil,” apart from the “ Chris- 
tian children.” When, after eleven years of perpetual 
chicanery, the Evangelicals were advised from Vienna 
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Biti. ad 09.3 Theol. Universallexikon, s. v. 
(B. P. 


Zimmermann, Johann Christian, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Langenwiesen, near 
Ilmenau, Aug. 12, 1702. He studied at Leipsic, and was 
appointed court-chaplain at Hanover in 1738. In 1743 
he was called as provost and superintendent to Ueltzen, 
in Hanover, where he died, May 28, 1783. He is the 
author of several hymns, which are found in Vermekrtes 
Hanoverisches Kirchen-Gesangbuch (edited by Zimmer- 
mann, Hanover, 1740). See Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, v, 566 sq. (B. P.) 

Zimmermann, Johann Jakob (1), an eloquent 
German preacher, was born in the duchy of Wtrtem- 
berg in 1644. He was generally regarded as a disciple 
of Boehman and Brouquelle, whose doctrines he ren- 
dered highly popular, making many converts in Ger- 
many and the united provinces of the Netherlands. 
He was for some veare professor of mathematics at 
Heidelberg. He was about to depart for America to 
escape the persecution to which his preaching had sub- 
jected him, when he died at Rotterdam, in 1693. The 
moet noted of his works is entitled a Revelation of Anti» 
christ. 


Zimmermann, Johann Jakob (2), a Swiss the- 


that they could emigrate, they addressed themselves to , ologian, was born in 1685, became profeseor at Zurich 
Friedrich Wilhelm lII of Prussia, in 1887, and by his ; in 1737, and died in 1756. He introduced more ‘liberal 


humane intercession they were allowed to sell their es- 
tates and remove to his dominions, where they were 
settled, four hundred and forty-eight souls, in Hohen- 
Mittel, and Nieder-Zillerthal, in Silesia. See Rhein- 
wald, Die Erungelischegesinnten im Zillerthal (Berlin, 
1887); Evangelische Kirchenzettung (1885), p. 818-815, 
820-823 ; (1836), p. 182; (1887), p. 848; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Zimmer, Patriz Benepicr, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 22, 1752. He 
studied theology and philosophy, received holy orders 
in 1775, was made professor of dogmatics at Ingolstadt | ' 
in 1789, and died at Steinheim, Oct. 16, 1820. He 
wrote, Theologia Christiane Theoretic Systema (Det- 
lingen, 1787): —Veritus Christiane Religionis (Auge- 
burg, 1789 - 90): — Theologia Christiana Specialis et 
Theoretica (Landshut, 1802-1806) :— Philosophische Re- 
ligionslehre (ibid. 1805) :— Untersuchung iber den allge- 
meinen Verfull des menschl, Geschlechts (ibid. 1809) :— 
Untersuchung über den Begriff und die Gesetze der Ge- 
schichte (Munich, 1818). See his biography in Wid- 
mer’s edition of Sailers works, xxxviii, 117 sq., and 
appendix to his biography (Uri, 1823); Denzinger, 

igidee Erkenntniss, i, 209 eq., 540 aq.; Werner, Gesch. 
der kathol, Theologie, p. 254 aq., 810 9q.; Theol. Univer- 
sallexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Zimmermann, Ernst, a brother of Karl, was 
born Sept. 18, 1786. Like his brother, he studied 
theology and philology at Giessen. In 1805 he was 
called as assistant preacher and teacher to Auerbach 
(where he published an edition of Euripides [Frank- 
fort, 1808 sq.], and Suetonius’s History of the Roman 
Emperors [ Darmstadt, 1810 ]). In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed deacon at Grossgerau, in 1814 advanced as 
court-deacon, and in 1816 made court-preacher, at the 
same time acting as tutor of prince Ludwig of Anhalt- 
Köthen, He died June 24, 1882, having been appointed 
prelate. He was an excellent preacher, and his hom- 
iletical works are still of great value. Besides sermons, 
he published, Homsletisches Handbuch fur denkende Pre- 
— (Frankfort, 1812-22, 4 vols.) :— Monatsschrift fur 

aften ( Darmstadt, 1821-24, 6 vols. ): 
ib atta der theol. Literatur (Essen, 1832-36, 4 vols.): 
—Gest aus Luther's Schrifien (Darmstadt, 1828-81, 4 
vols.). In 1822 he commenced the Allgemeine Kirchen- 
sestung, which is still published. See Karl Zimmer- 
mann, Ernst Zimmermann nach seinem Leben, Wirken 
u. Character geschildert (Darmstadt, 1888); Zuchold, 


| views in his teaching than had been current hitherto, 
and was often suspected of heresy. See Hagenbach, 
Hist. of the Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries, i, 113; 
Fritzsche, Dissertation (Zurich, 1841); Schweitzer, Cen- 
traldogmen, ii, 791 sq. 

Zimmermann, Karl, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born at Darmstadt, Aug. 28, 1803. He 
studied theology and philology at Giessen, and, after 
having labored for some vears in the department of 
education, was appointed ‘deacon to the court-church 
at Darmstadt in 1832. From that time he remained 
in the ministry, advancing rapidly, and was appointed 
in 1842 first preacher to the court. In 1847 he was 
made prelate and member of consistory, and filled this 
high position till 1872, when he retired. He died June 
12,1877. To him the Gustavus Adolphus Society (q. v-) 
is much indebted for the great interest and activity be 
showed in its behalf. His publications, mostly ser- 
mons, are all specified by Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1495— 
97. See also Theol, Universallexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Zimmermann, Mathias, a German theologian, 
was born at Ypres, Sept. 21, 1625. He began his 
etudies in his native village, and afterwards went to 
the College of Thun (1689), and thence (1644) to the 
University of Strasburg, where he studied philosophy. 
Having decided upon a religious career, he stadied at 
Leipsic, and in 1651 returned home. He was soon nom- 
inated rector of the College of Leutsch, in Upper Huan- 
gary, but the next year (1652) returned home 
Soon afterwards the elector of Saxony appointed him a 
colleague of the superintendent of Colditz, and the min- 
ister and superintendent of Meissen. He had prepared 
himself for those positions by a license in theology 
(Nov. 1661), and in 1666 was made doctor in the uni- 
versity at Leipeic, but died suddenly, Nov. 29, 1689, 
leaving many religious works, which are enumerated 
in the Biog. Universelle, a. v. 


Zimmermann, Wilhelm, historian and contro- 
versialist of Neustadt, in the duchy of Wurtemberg, 
was preacher at Wimpfew in 1569, member of consis- 
tory and court - preacher at Heidelberg in 1578, and 
finally (in 1586) inspector of churches and schools at 
Grotz. He left a Historia Germanice, and some Là- 
tera, which are inserted by Fecht in his colleetion of 
Epistola Theologica. 

Zingerle, Prus, a Roman Catholic Orientalist, was 
born at Meran, March 17, 1801, and died Jan. 10, 1881. 
at Mariaberg, Tyrol. He published, Echte A kien heiliger 
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Märtyrer des Morgenlandes, aus dem Syrischen ubersetzt 
( Innsbruck, 1836, 2 vols. ):—Clemens Romanus’ zwei 
Briefe an die Jungfrauen, aus dem Syrischen mit An- 
merkungen (Vienna, 1827) :— Ephrauem Syrus’ auser- 
wahlte Schriften (Innsbruck, 1830-34, 5 vols.) ; besides, 
he contributed largely to the Zeitschrift of the German 
Oriental Society. (B. P.) | 
Zinzendorf, Nicvo.as Lewis Count ron, is en- 
titled to a fuller notice than space allowed in vol. x. 
The founder of the modern Moravian Church was born 
at Dresden, May 26, 1700, and died at Herrnhut, Saxo- 
ny, May 9, 1760. He was descended from an ancient 
Austrian family. For the sake of the Protestant faith 
his grandfather relinquished broad domains in Austria, 
and settled in Franconia. When he was but six weeks 











tor of Saxony, died; while several years later his moth- 
er married the field- marshal Von Natzmar, of the 
Prussian army, and removed to Berlin. Young Zin- 
zendorf did not accompany her, but remained with his 
grandmother, the baroness Catharine von Gersdorf, one 
of the most distinguished women of her dav, who had 
organized a Spenerian ecclesiola in her castle of Gross 
Hennersdorf. That he was intrusted to her care proved 


to be an important event in his life. Amid the influ- 


ences of that ecclestola he spent his childhood, daily | Jablonsky and David Nitschmann. 


ald, hia father, one of the cabinet ministers of the elec- 
His | year he set out on a tour of inspection to the mission 


breathing the atmosphere of a transparent piety. 
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vi, 585, etc. In all that he undertook in this respect 
his aim was, not to interfere with the established 
Church, but rather to make the Moravians a Church 
within that Church. His course was misunderstood 
and excited bitter opposition. In 1736 he was ban- 
ished from Saxouy, and, two years later, as he refused 
to sign a bond acknowledging himself guilty of “ of- 
fences,” banished “forever.” The same result which 
generally grows out of religious persecutions appeared 
in this case also. His enemies overreached themselves. 
Instead of putting a stop to his Christian activity, it 
grew in importance and extended far and wide. A 
“Church of Pilgrims,” as it was called, gathered around 
Zinzendorf, composed of the members of his family and 
his chief ministerial coadjutors, and itinerated to vari- 
ous parts of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Eng- 
land, everywhere making known the renewal of the 
Unitus Fratrum, and attracting large numbers to its 
communion. Zinzendorf, with the aid of his fellow- 
laborers, directed the entire work of the Moravians in 
Christian and heathen lands, He had long since re- 
signed his civil office at Dresden, and devoted himself 
to the ministry; and now, May 25, 1787, at the recom- 
mendation of the king of Prussia, he was consecrated, 
at Berlin, a bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, by bishops 
In the following 


grandmother and aunt Henrietta shaped his religious | in St. ‘Thomas, and in 1741 visited America. His course 
development. When he was not yet four years old ' continued to excite opposition, and brought upon him 
he grasped, with a clear perception and a flood of | personal defamation of the grossest character. Few 
feeling, Christ's relation to man as a Saviour and , servants of the Lord have suffered more in this respect. 
divine brother. This consciousness produced a love | But he leaned upon the strong arm of his divine Mas- 
for Jesus which was the holy and perpetual fire on ter, and gradually won the victory. The Saxon gov- 
the altar of his heart; so that in mature years he ernment recalled him to his native country, and fully 
could truthfully exclaim: “I have but one passion; | acknowledged the Renewed Church of the Brethren; 
and it is He—He only!” In 1710 he was sent to the, the British parliament recognised the Church, and 
Royal Predagogium at Halle, at the head of which | passed an act encouraging the Moravians to settle in 
stood the celebrated Francke; in 1716 he entered | the British colonies; the government of Prussia grant- 
the University of Wittenberg; and in 1719, in accord- ed the most favorable concessions, At the time of his 
ance with the custom of young nobles of that day, be- | death the Church for whose renewal God had appoint- 
gan his travels. During all these years he confessed | ed him the instrament was everywhere firmly estab- 
Christ with youthful enthusiasm, and labored for his lished, and in Germany, over against the State Church, 
cause with manly courage. At Halle he organized a had gained a position even more independent than he 
fraternity among the students, known as “The Order had intended to secure. Zinzendorf died full of joy 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed ;” at Wittenberg he ex- | and peace, triumphing in the thought of his “going to 
ercised no little intluence; in Paris, where he spent an the Saviour,” blessing his children and fellow-workers, 
entire winter, neither the blandishments of the royal! and when speech failed him, looking upon them with 
court nor the flatteries of the highest nobles could se- a countenance that was irradiated with the brightness 
duce him from the path of godliness. His commentary | of coming glory. Thirty-two presbyters and deacons 
on the French capital, with its hollow gayeties and car- | from Germany, Holland, England, Ireland, North Amer- 
nal frivolities, was: “O Splendidu Miseria!” while the ica, and Greenland bore his remains to their last rest- 
impression which an exquisite Ecce /omo—with the ing-place on the Hutberg, at Herrnhut. 

inscription, “ Hoc feci pro te, quid fucts pro me?"”—in the| Zinzendorf was an extraordinary man, a heroic lead- 


picture-gallery of Dusseldorf made upon his heart fol- 
lowed him through life. When Zinzendorf returned | 
from his journey, it was his earnest wish to devote him- | 
se!f, in spite of his rank, to the ministry of the gospel. | 
But neither his mother nor grandmother would listen 
to such a proposition, and insisted upon his adopting, 
like his father, the career of a statesman. With a 
heavy heart he yielded, and in 1721 accepted a position 
as Aulic and Justicial Councillor at Dresden. His pur- 
pose to promote the cause of Christ remained, however, 
unshaken, and soon after attaining his majority he pur- 
chased the domain of Berthelsdorf, in Upper Lusatia, 
with the intention of making that the centre of his 
Christian activity. In what such activity was to con- | 
sist he did not as yet know. He was supported in his | 
purpose by his voung wife, the countess Erdmuth Dor- 
othy von Reuss, whom he married in 1722, and through 
whom he became connected with several of the royal 
houses of Europe. Of the manner in which he was led 
to grant an asylum on his newly-purchased estate to | 
the remnant of the Moravian Brethren, of the renewal 
of their Church through his agency, and of the peculiar 
character which he gave to it, a full account may be 
fuund in the article on the Moravian BRETHREN, 2, 
XII- 33 


er in the Church of Christ, a “disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” a priest of the living God. Like all great men 
he had his faults, and some of them were of a grave 
character, He was often impetuous when he ought to 
have been calm; he allowed himself to be unduly 
swayed by his feelings; in one period of his career his 
theological views and utterances, which, however, he 
subsequently laid aside, were very objectionable; while- 
his efforts to renew the Unitas Fratrum and yet make- 
it a part of the established Church of Germany brought 
him into dilemmas the inevitable outcome of which was 
offences on the score of insincerity and double-dealing, 
although nothing was further from his thoughts. On 
the other hand, his sterling piety, his intense love to 
the Saviour, his Johannean intercourse with him, his. 
work for the Moravian Church, his labors for the Church 
universal, the principles which he originated, often 
misunderstood and ridiculed in his day, but now the 
common and cherished property of all evangelical 
Christians, the missions which he inaugurated among 
the heathen, the lifelong efforts which he made to pro- 
mote the unity of the children of God of every name, 
and to bring about the fulfilment of Christ’s high-priest- 
ly prayer—‘ that they may be one”—assign to him an 
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exalted place in ecclesiastical history, give him an im- | many books and is so often quoted as an instance of 
perishable name, and justify the epitaph on his tomb- ' God's special providence, is a fable. During his stay 
stone: “He was ordained that he should go and bring in America Zinzendorf laid aside his rank as a count, 
forth fruit, and that his fruit should remain.” In many , and was known as Lewis ron Thitrastein, which name 
respects—and this truth explains to a great degree the formed one of his titles. On Jan.9, 1748, he set sail for 
opposition with which he met—Zinzendorf was more | Europe in a chartered vessel commanded by captain 
than a century in advance of his age. His writings Garrison, who afterwards, for many years, was the cap- 
number more than one hundred, and consist of sermons, | tain of the Moravian missionary vessel which plied be- 
hymnals, offices of worship, controversial works, cate- | tween England and the American colonies. 
chisms, and historical collections. He was a gifted Literature, — The books in relation to Zinzendorf 
hymnologist. In public service he frequently impro- | are very numerous. Besides the works noted in the 
vised hymns, which were sung by the congregation as | article on the Renewed Morarian Brethren, the most 
he announced them line by line. Many of his compo- | important are the following: Spangenberg, Leben des 
sitions, both in point of the sentiments and the poetry, | Grufen ron Zinzendorf (Barby, 1772-73, 3 vols; an 
are worthless; many others are beautiful, and take their | abridged English translation by Jackson, Lond. 1838); 
place among the standard hymns of the Christian | Verbeek, Leben ron Zinzendorf (Gnadau, 1845); Van- 
Church, The best collection of them was edited by  hagen von Ense, Leben des Grofen Zinzendorf (Berlin, 
Albert Knapp, Geistliche Lieder des Grafen von Zin- | 1846); Pilgram, Leben des Grafen Zinzendorf (Leipeic, 
zendorf (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1845). 1857 ), from a Roman Catholic standpoint; Kélbing, 
We append a brief account of Zinzendorfs labors in Der Graf ron Zinzendorf dargestellt aus seinen Gedichten 
America. His chief purpose was not to found Moravian | (Gnadau, 1850); Braun, Leben des Grafen von Zinzen- 
churches, but to care for his neglected German country- | dorf (Bielefeld, eod.); Bovet, Le Comte de Zintendorf 
nen in Pennsylvania, He landed at New York on Dec. ' (Paris, 1865; an English translation under the title of The 
2, 1741, accompanied by his daughter, the countess Be- | Banished Count, by John Gill, Lond. eod.) ; Zinzendorf e 
nigna, his private secretary, and several others, From , Theologie, daryestellt ron H. Plitt (Gotha, 1869-74, 3 
New York he proceeded to Philadelphia, and established , vols.); Becker, Zinzendorf im Verhaliniss zu Philosophie 
himself at Germantown, where he rented a house which ' und Kirchentum seiner Zeit (Leipsic, 1886). (E. pe S.) 
is still standing. Keeping in view the main object of . Zipporis. See Serrioris. 
his visit to America, he opened, in that dwelling, a Zipser, Mater, chief rabbi at Stublwejcsenbu 
school for German children; preached the gospel wher- | and pate ds at Rechnitz, in Hungary, wes born ee 


ever he came, in churches, school-houses, and barns; ac- l : i j 
cepted from the Lutherans of Philadelphia, who were 14, 1815, and died Dec. 10, 1870. He contributed large- 








without a minister, an appointment as their temporary 
pastor, a thing that led, on Muhlenberg’s arrival from 
Europe, to bitter animosities, for which both sides were 
responsible; and organized the so-called Pennsylvania 
Synod. This last was his favorite undertaking. He 
conceived the idea of uniting the German churches and 
sects of Pennsylvania, upon the basis of experimental 
religion, into what he called “The Congregation of God 


ly to the Literaturblatt des Orients from 1846 to 1850, 
Ben-Chananja, and the Jewish Chronicle, published in 
London. His contributions to the latter periodical, 
headed “The Talmud and the Gospels,” which were 
| called forth by Mr. Newdegate in the British House of 

Commons, when he opposed the admission of Jews into 
| Parliament, were published separately under the title, 
' The Sermon on the Mount ( Lond. 1852). After his 
‘death, Dr. A. Jellinek published his Des Flavius Jox- 





in the Spirit.” Gaining over to his views Henry Antes, , hus W. : — 
is’ Werk “ Ueber dus hohe Alter d d. Volkes gegen 
a prominent magistrate of the Reformed persuasion (see | A on? nach Ache O — * — a le 4 — “Wien, 


McMinn, Life and Times of Henry Antes, Moorestown, 187 Ba ares $ ; — 
na — 11). See Mater Zipser. eine Biographie, in the Beth 
N. J., 1886), a call was addressed to all German religious el-Ehrentempel verdienter ungarischer a by Ig. 


bodies within the colony to send representatives to a : 4 NaS a 
Union Synod to be held at Germantown, It convened — 4 Heft), p. 1-30; Furst, Bibl. Jad 
, f : 


on Jan. 12, 1742, and met again, at various places, seven : f , 
times during Zinzendorfs stay in America, and eighteen Zirkel, GREGORIUS, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born at Silbach, near Hassfurth, July 


times after his return to Europe. But, however beau- ci à 
28, 1762, and died at Wurzburg, Dec. 18, 1807, as doc- 


tiful the ideal, it was premature — no real union was i 

brought about; the interest in the movement gradually | tor and professor of theology and regent of the clerical 
waned, and, in the end, it served but to augment the | Seminary. He is the author of, Der Prediger Salomon, 
tibersetzt und erklärt (Wirzburg, 1792 ) :—Untersuck- 


differences among the German religionists of Pennsyl- 1 Aa i 
vania. Reports of the first seven meetings of this Syn- | ngen uber den Prediger nebst kritischen vnd philolo- 
See Winer, Hand- 


od, together with cognate documenta, were published 78chen Bemerkungen (ibid. eod. ). 
by Benjamin Franklin, and form a volume which is as  ĊUCh der theol, Lit, i, 213; ii, 208; Furst, Bibl. Theol. 
valuable as it is rare. The title of the first report is | iii, 554. (B. P.) 

Authentische Relation von dem Anlass, Fortgung und] Zisca (or Zizka), Jous, the military leader of 
Schlusze der in Germantown gehaltenen Versammlung | the Hussites, was bom at Trocznow, in the circle of 
einiyer Arbeiter derer meisten Christlichen Religionen und , Budweis, Bohemia, about 1360. He was of a noble Bo- 
rieler cor sich selbst Gott-dienenden Christen- Menschen in | hemian family, and in his boyhood lost an eye. At 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: by Benj. Franklin). Zin- | the age of twelve he became a page to king Wenceslas 
zendorfs labors among his own brethren resulted in the ! at the court of Prague, but his gloomy and thoughtful 
organization of several churches, particularly the one ' temperament unfitted him at this period for the frivolous 
at Bethlehem, After he had left the country Moravian : occupations of the court. Embracing the career «f 
enterprises were begun at nearly all the places where | arms, he served as a volunteer in the English army in 
he had preached. ‘The Indian mission attracted his | France, and afterwards joined king Ladislas of Poland, 
earnest attention, He undertook three journeys to the | with a body of Bohemian and Moravian auxiliaries, and 
aboriginal domain—the first, in July, 1742. to the Dela- | greatly distinguished himself in the war against the 
wares of Pennsylvania; the second, in August, to the ‘Teutonic knights, deciding the battle of Tannenberg 
Mohicans of New York; and the third, in September, ! (July 15, 1410), in which the knights suffered a terrible 
to the Shawnees of the Wyoming Valley. He was defeat. High honors were heaped upon him by the 
probably the first white man who encamped on what | king; but the war being now over, his restless spirit led 
is now the site of Wilkesbarre, and he would have been | him to join the Austrians against the Turks in Hungary, 
murdered by the savages had it not been for the oppor- | and afterwards to enter the English army, in which he 
tune arrival of Conrad Weisser, the government agent. | engaged in the battle of Agincourt in 1415. He returned 
The rattlesnake story, which has found its way into so | to Bohemia soon after the death of John Huss, and be- 











ZISCA 


came chamberlain to king Wenceslas, He had early 
embraced the doctrines of the Hussites, and entered 
deeply into the feelings of resentment which the execu- 
tion of Huss and Jerome of Prague excited throughout 
Bohemia. A powerful party was soon formed, which 
urged upon the king a policy of resistance to the de- 
cisions of the Council of Constance. Zisca was one of 
the prominent leaders of this party, and his personal in- 
fluence with the king gained for it the latter’s sanction 
to offer resistance, though the king’s vacillating dispo- 
sition incapacitated him from giving effect to his own 
honest convictions, and taking open part with his sub- 
jects against their oppressors, About the time of the 
outbreak at Prague (July 30, 1419), Zisca was chosen 
leader of the Hussite party. On that day, as a proces- 
sion of Hussite priests was marching to St. Stephen's 
Church, one of them was struck by a stone which came 
from the town house, where the magistrates (Roman 
Catholics) were assembled. Zisca and his followers 
immediately stormed the building, and threw thirteen 
of the city council into the yard below, where they were 
instantly killed by the mob, This was the beginning 
of the first great religious controversy of Germany, 
known as the Hussite war. The shock produced by 
the news of this outbreak was fatal to Wenceslas, and 
his death gave more of a political character to the con- 
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in more than one hundred engagements, and won thir- 
teen pitched battles. Once only, at Kremsir, in Moravia, 
he suffered a reverse; and even then the evil conse- 
quences were warded off by the skilful manner in which 
be conducted his retreat. The only accusation which 
can with justice be made against Zisca is on the ground 
of excessive cruelty, the victims being the monks who 
fell into his hands. It would have been strange if 
Zisca had not laid himself open to such a reproach; 
for the burning alive of the propagators of the faith to 
which he adhered, the atrocious cruelties practiced on 
such Hussite priests as fell into the hands of the im- 
perialists, and the seduction of his own favorite sister 
by a monk, were events ill calculated to induce him to 
moderate the hatred entertained by himself and his 
followers against their opponents, Zisca considered 
himeelf the chosen instrument of the Lord to visit his 
wrath upon the nations, and a fanaticism which asked 
no mercy for its defenders gave none to its opposers. 
His line of march could be traced through a country 
laid waste with fire and sword, and over the ruins of 
plundered towns. One of the dogmas held by his fol- 
lowers was, “that when all the cities of the earth should 
be burned down and reduced to the number of five, then 
would come the new kingdom of the Lord; therefore it 
was now the time of vengeance, and God was a God of 


test, for when his brother, the emperor Sigismund, at- | wrath.” The cries and groans of the monks and priests 


tempted to obtain the throne by advancing an army of 
40,000 men into the country, bis project was frustrated 
for a time by the Hussites, who insisted on their religious 
and political liberties being secured, and totally defeated 
his army with a force of not more than 4000. In this 
contest he bad captured Prague in the spring of 1420, 
and he completed the conquest of Bohemia by capturing 
the castle of Prague in 1421. He secured his hold of 
the country by the erection of fortresses, the chief of 
which was that of Tabor, whence his party received the 
name of Taborites (q. v.). The varied experience ac- 
quired by Zisca in foreign warfare was now of immense 
service to his party; his followers were armed with 
small firearms, and his almost total deficiency in cavalry 
was compensated for by the introduction of the wagen- 
burg, or “cart-fort,” constructed of the baggage-wagons, 
to protect his little army from the attacks of the mail- 
clad knights. In 1421 he lost his remaining eye by an 
arrow shot from the enemy while besieging the castle 
of Raby; and, though now entirely blind, be continued 
to lead his armies with the same masterly generalship. 
He was carried in a car at the head of his troops, and 
was enabled to give orders for their disposition from the 
description of the ground given him by his officers, and 
frum his own minute knowledge of the country. About 
the close of 1421 Sigismund led a second large army 
into Bohemia, which included a splendid body of 15,000 
Hungarian horse. A battle took place at Deutsch-Brod 
in January, 1422, in which the imperial army was 
totally routed. Followed closely by Zisca in their re- 
treat to Moravia, the fleeing troops, in crossing the 
Izlawa on the ice, broke through and 2000 were 
drowned. He repeatedly vanquished the citizens of 
Prague who were not disposed to obey his orders, and 
the uniform success of his arms at last convinced Sigis- 
mund that there was no prospect of the reduction of 
Bohemia. After a short time, therefore, he proposed 
an arrangement with the Hussites, by which full re- 
ligious liberty was allowed; and Zisca, who had an in- 
terview with the emperor on the footing of an inde- 
pendent chief, was to be appointed governor of Bohemia 
and her dependencies, But the war-worn old chief did 
not live long enough to complete the treaty, for while 
besieging the castle of Przibislaw he was seized with 
the plague, and died Oct. 12, 1424. He was buried in 
a church at Czaslaw, and his battle-axe was hung up 
over his tomb. The story that, in accordance with his 
express injunction, his skin was flayed off, tanned, and 
used for the cover of a drum which was afterwards em- 
ployed in the Hussite army, isa fable. Zisca was victor 


whom he sent to the stake he was wont to call the 
bridal song of his sister. His victories were generally 
won by the decisive charge of a chosen band of his fol- 
lowers named the invincible brethren. In his great 
Victory at Aussig over the German crusading army, 
commanded by Frederick the Warlike of Saxony, and 
the elector of Brandenburg, the furious onset of the 
Hussites was steadily sustained by the Saxons, and the 
Bohemians recoiled in astonishment at a successful re- 
sistance which they had never before encountered. 
Zisca, being apprised of the circumstance, approached 
on his cart, thanked the men for their past services, and 
added, “If you have now done your utmost, let us re- 
tire.” ‘Thus stimulated, they made a second charge, 
still more furious than before, broke the Saxon ranks, 
and left 9000 of the enemy dead on the field. See 
Millaner, Diplomatisch - historische Anfsdtze uber Jo- 
hann Ziska von Trocznow (Prague, 1824). See Huss- 
ITES; T ABORITES. 


Zith’ri (typographical error in some eds, at Exod. 
vi. 22). See Zicuni. 

Zittel, KARL, a Protestant theologian and doctor 
of theology of Germany, was born at Schmieheim, in 
Baden, June 21, 1802. He studied theology at Jena, 
was called in 1824 as pastor to Bahlingen, in 1849 to 
Heidelberg, where he died, Aug, 28, 1871. Zittel is 
known as leader of the Liberal Church movement in 
Baden. He published, Zustdnde der evangelisch-prote- 
stantischen Kirche in Baden (Carlsruhe, 1843) :— Motion 
auf Gestaltung einer Religionsfreiheit (ibid, 1846) :— Be- 
grindung der Motion über Religionsfretheit (Berlin, eod.): 
— Die Sonntagsfeier (Heidelberg, 1851) :— Der Bekennt- 
nissstreit in der protestantischen Kirche mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Schrift von Hundeshagen (Man 
heim, 1852). He also edited the Sonntagabend. Blätter 
Jür christliche Erbauung und fir kirchliches Leben 
(Berlin, 1857-63). See Holtzmann, in Protest. Kirchen- 
zeitung, 1871; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1500; Theol. 
Universallerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Zizka, Jons. See ZIsca. 

Zoerard, a Polish monk of the 10th century (or 
early part of the 11th), visited Hungary by invitation 
of king Stephen for the purpose of instructing the peo- 
ple in the Christian religion which had been recently 
introduced. See Neander, //ist. of the Church, ini, 334. 


Zohar CUT, i. e. light) ıs the name of the standard 


and code of the cabalistic system, and has been called 
“the Bible of the cabalists.” The titles of the book 
vary: Midrash of R. Simon ben-Jochai, from its reputed 
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author; Midrash, Let there be light, from the words in | Vols. 8vo). To thislast-mentioned issue the referencesin 
Gen. i, 4; but more commonly Sepher huz-Zohar, from | this article apply. The latest editions are those of Bres- 
Dan. xii, 3, where the word Zohar is used for “the | lau (1866,3 vols, large 8vo), Brody (1873, 3 vols 8vo). 
brightness of the firmament.” The title in full is, Se-| II. Authorship.—The Zohar pretends to be a reve- 
pher huz-Zohar al hat-Torah, me-ish Elohim Kodesh, | lation from God, communicated through R. Simon ben- 
hu nore meod hat-tanu R. Simon ben-Jochai, etc., i.e. | Jochai (q. v.), to his select disciples, according to the 
“The book of Splendor on the Law, by the very holy | /éderu Zuta (Zohar, iii, 2875). This declaration and 
and venerable man of God, the ‘anaite rabbi, Simun | the repeated representation of R. Simon ben-Jochai, as 
ben-Jochai, of blessed memory.” speaking and teaching throughout this production, 
I. Contents.—The body of the work takes the form | made R. Simon the author of it, an opinion maintained 
of a commentary, extending over the Pentateuch, of a | not only by Jews fur centuries, but even by such dis 
highly mystic and allegorical character. But the Zo- | tinguished Christian scholars as Lightfoot, Gill (A 
har is not considered complete without the addition of | Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew 
certain appendices, attributed either to the same author, | Language, Letters, Vowel-potnte, und Accents, Lond. 
or to some of his personal or successional disciples. | 1767), Bartolocci (Magra Bibl. Rabb. iv, 230 4.); 
These supplementary portions are, Pfeiffer (Criticu Sacra), Knorr von Rosenroth (Kabbala 
Si -y NDD), i. e“ Denudata), Molitor (Philosophy of History, vol. iii, 
ee a d : — eA i Münster, 1839), Franck (Lu AKabbale, Germ. transl by 
tains five cha tera, and is chég fly occnpied with discursa- | A. Jellinek, Leipsic, 1844), and Etheridge (/ntroduction 


ing the questions involved in the creation, It has been | to Hebrew Literuture, Lond. 1856, p. 314). On the oth- 
tranalnted into Latin by K. v. Rosenroth, in the second 


l ad ‘ ‘er hand it has been clearly demonstrated by such 
eae oh errs ore (Rraumoe othe Maly scholars as Zunz (Goflesdienstl. Vorträge, Berlin, 181, 


9. Iddera Rabba ( X3“ NIN), i. e. “the Great Assem- , P- 405), Geiger (Melo Chofnayim, ibid. 1840, introd. p. 
bly,” referring t the community or college of Simou's XVii), Sachs (Religndse Poesie der Juden in Spamer, 
dlisel ples, int elr — for — paanu | ibid. 1845, p. 327), Jellinek (Moses ben-Shem-Tvb de 

t is generally found fu vol. iii, p. 127-1459, and has aleo | Lenn insi `ri E ibid. 
been tranelated into Latin by Roeenroth, l.c. See Ippmna. vii, M pear eon att — 

dder - ‘ 9 hd — 

* martian A ioe T i e a Literature, Lond. 1857, p. 104-122; 249-309), Ginsburg 

; ec 8 ‘ . 
cabalistic diecnssion jowacde the end of their master's | (74e Kabbalah, p. 85-93), and a host of others, that it 
life, or after his decenre. This treatise is given in ili, | is not the production of R. Simon, but of the 13th cen- 
— ce. Fe NS es — a also — in Latin | tury, by Moses de Leon (q. v.). For Simon ben-Jochai 
n the Kabbala udata, l. c. To these three larger ap- waa a nuni : : : : 
pendices ure ndded fifieen other minor fragments, Viz. : | dado ain — a ra —— 

u (RIO), “the aged man,” also — — chronisms of its style, and of the facts referred to, togeth- 
mishpatim (Q°SETSI NIO), or the discourse of the er with the circumstance that it speaks of the vowel- 


aged in mishpatim, given in fi, 94°-114°. The nged is poi ic i ions i clear- 
the prophet lins, who holde converse with R. Eiman points and other Masoretic inventions, which are 


ben-Jochai about the doctrine of metempeychosis, and | lY posterior to the Talmud, justify J. Morinus (although 
the discussion is attached to the Sabbatic eection, called | too often extravagant in his wilful attempts to depre- 
HSPs, i. e. Exod. xxi, 1-xxiv, 1S. ciate the antiquity of the later Jewish writings) in as- 
d. Midrash Ruth (A WTS), n fragment. serting that the author could not have lived much be- 
fore the year 1000 of the Christian æra (Lzercifationes 
. Se ` < “ k of cl —— 

— her hab-bahir (MSM SEO) the Pook ol ¢ — Biblice, p. 358-369). This later view of the author- 

7 and 8. Tosephta and Mattanitan (RPED'M and ship Is sustained by the following reasons: 


somm), or “small additional pieces,” which are found , 1. The Zohar most faleomely praises its own author, 
in the three volumes. | calls him the Sacred Light (ROP NIT), and exalte 


9. Rala mehemna (NID"ITS NT), “the faithful shep- , him above Moses, ‘the trae shepherd” (Zobar, iil, 13%, 
herd,” found in the second and third volumes. | 144*), while the disciples deify R. Simon (ii, 38°. 


2. The Zohar quotes and mystically explains the He- 
10. Hekaloth (15°F), i. e. “ the palaces,” fonnd in the 


| brew vowel- points (i, 16%, 24°; if, 116%: iii, 65°), which 
firat and recond volumes, treats of the topographical , Were introduced for the first time by R. Mocha of Pales- 
structure of paradise and hell. 


tine (q. v.). 
11. Stthre Torah (MMF WM), “the secrets of the 











8 The Zohar (MANYA NS, “the faithfal ehep- 


law.” | herd”) borrowed two verses (eect. DSWD, ili, 8%) from 
12, Midrash han-neelam (D533 WTN), i. e. “the con- Ibn Gabiral’s (q. v.) celebrated hymn, “the royal dis- 





cealed treatise.” dem” (MY99 IRS); comp. Sacha, 1. c. p. 239. 
13. Raze de Razin (j"T™ 7%), i. e. “mysteries of the | 4. The Zohar (i, 18°, 23°) quotes and explains the intet- 
mysteries,” contained in 11, 709-75", change, on the outside of the Mezuza (q. v.), of the words 


14. Midrash Chazith (PIM WAIT), on the Song of | TM IISTON MT) Jehovah our God is Jehovah for 


| 
Songe. (ATD TOSS 19153), Kura Bemucheaz Kuza, by subeti- 
18. Maamar ta Chazi (IM RM SYNT), a discouree, tting for on letter its arane — r fo ri 
. ry) ” alphabet, which was transplant rom France into spa 
eo entitled from the a moles come a see. in the ish century (Ginsbary). 
16. Fanuka (XPI), 1. e. “the Youth,” and is given in| 6 Tne Zohar (lil, 2829) uses the expression Eenoge, 
iii, 196*-192°. which is a Portagnese corraption of synagogue, and cx- 
17. Pekuda (XDD), i. e. ‘illustrations of the law.” plains it in a cabalistic manner as a compuand of two 
18. Chibbura kadmaah (MNDID NYIN), |. e. “the | Hebrew worde, i. e. MII TR, brilliant light. 
early work.” 6. The Zohar (ii, 82°) mentions the Crneades, the mo- 
y k MARINY are of aoa by a Cruteaders from the 
. A . | Iufidels, and the retaking t the cens. 
The body of the work is sometimes called Zohar ha Zohar resstda eont chick a ene A.D. 1964 
Gadol Chut Sm), and the other portions Zohar | 8. The doctrine of the Kn-Sop A aud the iroth (9.4 
ake ‘ zos ; , as well as the meiempaychoeian retribution, were u 
Katon (Vp mI). The editio princeps is that of known before the 18th GM. 
Mantua (1558-1560, 3 vols.), which has often been re- i The vey — at the — — 
iti i stauch cadalist Jehuda ayoth (f. ), Was nnko 
— The best — the — acne that to euch distinguished cabaliste as Nachmanides iQ. V! 
Yy Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, with Jewish com- | and Ben-Adereth (1285-1810); the first who mentions It is 
mentaries (Sulzbach, 1684, fol.), to which his rare Kab- | Todros Abulafia (1234-1306). 
bala Denudata (1677-1684, 4to) forms an ample intro- a0 tane ot aS be ee heen at that ee TO 
duction. This edition was reprinted with an additional | Pame effect is the t eallmnone ord — Ua Wakkar, who, 


index of matters (Amsterdam, 1714, 1728, 1772, 1805, 3 | in speaking of later books which may be relicd upon, 
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recommends only those of Moses Nachmanides and To- 
dros Abulafia, “but” he adds, *“‘the Zohar ia full of er- 
rors, und one muet take care not to be misled by them.” 
This, says Dr. Steinachneider, “is an impartial and indi- 
rect tesiimony that the Zohar was recognised scarcely 
fifty years after its appearing as one of the ‘latter’ works, 
and not igo to Simou beu-Jdochai" (Jewish Litera- 
ture, p. 113). 

11. That Moges de Leon was the author of the Zohar, 
we have already stated in the art. Mosrks bre Leon, and the 
account given there is confirmed in the most remarkable 
manner by the fact that— 

12. The Zohar contains whole passages which Moses 
de Leon translated into Aramaic, from his works, e. g. 


bpunann D, 725M D, as the erudite Jellinek hns 


demonstrated in his Moses de Leon, p. 21 8q.: comp. also 
Gritz, l.c. p. 49S (2d ed. 1878, p. 477 #q.). It is for these 
and many other reasons that the Zohar is now regarded 
ns a peendograph of the 18th centnry, and that Moses de 
Leon should have palmed the Zohar upon Simon ben- 
Jochal was nothing remarkable, alnce this rabbi is re- 
garded by tradition as the embodiment of mysticism. 


INI. Diffusion and Influence of the’ Book.—The birth 
of the Zohar formed the great landmark in the devel- 
opment of the cabala, and the history of this theosophy 
divides itself into two periods, the pre-Zohar period, 
and the post-Zohar period. During these two periods 
different schools developed themselves, which Dr. Griitz 
classifies as follows: 


1. The School of Gerona.—To this school, which is the 
cradle of the cabala, belong Isaac the Blind (fl. 1190-1210) 
(q. v.), Ezra and Azariel bis disciples, Jehndah b. Jakar, 
his pupil Moses Nachmanides (q.v.),and Jacob ben-Sheshet 
(q.v.) The characteristic feature of this school is that it, 
for the first time, established and developed the doctrine 


of the En Soph (HNO 37N), the Sephiroth (MINED), me- 
tempsychosis (337 TO), with the doctrine of retri- 
bution (193m 110) belonging thereto, and a peculiar 


christology (MWL WO). It is the creative school; the 


cabalistic mode of exegesis is still subordinate in it. 

2. The School of Segovia.—To this school belong Jacob 
of Segovia, his two sons Isaac and Jacob, jr., Moses ben- 
Simon of Burgos, Isaac ben-Todros, teacher of Shem-Tuob 
Ibn Gaon (d. 1332), Tudros Abulafia (d. 1305), aud his son 


Joseph, the author of minds nasI N, and Isaac of Akko 


(fl. 1290). It is the exegetical schoo), endeavoring to iuter- 
pret the Bible and the Hagada per fas et nefas in accord- 
ance with the cabala. 

3. The Quasi-Philosophical School of Ianac hen-Latif or 
Allatif (q. v.), which fn its doctrines stands isolated. 

4. The School of Abulafia, so called after Abulafia, the 
founder (born in 1240, und died about 1292), To this 
echool also belonged Joseph Gikatilla ben- Abraham 
(fl. 1260). The characteristics of this school are the 
stress laid on the extensive use of the exegetical: rules 


called Gematria (XUA), Notaricon (j}P%7D%3) (a. v.), 


and Ztruph (SI9°%). In this employment of commuta- 


tions, permutations, and redaction of each letter in every 
word to its numerical value, Abulafia and bis followers 
are not original. 

&. The Zohar School, which is a combination and nb- 
sorption of the different features and doctrjnes of all the 
previous schools, without any pian or method; and we 
must not be surprised at the wild speculations which we 
so often find in the writings of the puost-Zohar period. In 
Spaln especially the study of the Zohar took deep root, 
and found its way to Italy, Palestine, and Poland. 

As it penetrated all branches of life and literature, 
voices were also raised ngainst the Zohar. The first 
among the Jews who oppoeed its authority was Elia 
del Medigo, of Candia, who, in his philosophical treatise 


entitled An Examination of the Law (NAM MINNI), 


which he wrote in 1491, brings forth three arguments 
ngaiust the genuineness of the Zohar, but his voice 
and those of others had no power to check the rapid prog- 
ress of the cabala. One of the most daring opponents 
was Leon da Modena (q. v.) In the meantime the Zohar 
had been published; Christians became somewhat ac- 
quainted with ite contents by the extracts of the Zohar 
translated Into Latin by Joseph de Voisin, in his Dispu- 
tatio Cabalistica (Parie, 1635), and afterwards by the cel- 
ebrated work entitled The Unveiled Cabalah, or Kabbala 
Denudata of Knorr v. Rosenroth (Sulzbach, 1677-78, 2 
vole.: Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1684). With the 18th cen- 
tury a vew æra in the criticism of the Zohar commenced, 
and withoat qnoting the different scholars who made the 
criticism of the Zohar their special study, we can only 
state, what has already been said above, that almost the 
unanimous rean|t of criticism ie that the Zohar was not 
written, ae has hitherto been believed, by R. Simon ben- 
Juchai, but by Muses de Leon, 
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IV. Literature. — Besides the authorities already 
quoted, we will mention Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 329-335; 
Jellinek, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Kabbala (Leipsic, 
1852); Ben-Chananja, vols. i, ii, iii, iv, where a most 
thorough and instructive analysis of the Zohar is given 
by Ignatz Stern (Szegedin, 1858-61); Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenthums u. s. Sekten, iii, 70 sq.; Munk, Mélanges de 
Philosophie Juive et Arabe (Paris, 1859), p. 275 sq.; 
Pauli, The Great Mystery, or How can Three be One 
(London, 1863), an endeavor to prove the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the Zohar; Wünsche, Die Leiden des 
Messius (Leipsic, 1870), p. 95 8q., gives some passages — 
relating to the atonement and the Messiah. See also 
the article in the Theol. Universallerikon. (B. P.) 

V. Doctrines.—The treatise of the Zohar is difficult 
and fantastic, embracing, moreover, not merely the 
origin of the world, but likewise speculating on the 
essence of God and the properties of man; in other 
words, covering at once cosmology, theology, and an- 
thropology. It sets out with the conception of divinity 
as the self-existing, eternal, all-embracing tirst cause, 
the active as well as passive principle of all being, for 
which thought has no-adequate measure, or language a 
fit name, although, while other systems have therefore 
styled it the great Naught or Void, the Zohar terms it 
the Boundless or Infinite ("0 30N). Deity at length 
emerges from this absolutism and reveals itself, i. e. be- 
comes at once active and capable of being known; and 
thus, through the division of its essence into attributes 
(which before did not separately exist, because they 
imply a reduction incompatible with the absolute), is 
established a connection between the infinite and the 
tinite, or real creator. ‘These attributes are ten, called 
Sephiroth ( NNDO, numbers), constituting so many 
vessels of the infinite, which contain and are forms of 
its manifestation, subject always to the contained, like 
colored glasses that receive the light and irradiate it. 
The impartation of the contents—in other words, the 
creation of the Sephiroth, is thus also a beaming or 
emanation; a fundamental principle of the speculation, 
as we shall see. The idea is further illustrated by vari- 
ous figurative applications, e. g. the cube, with its three 
dimensions and six surfaces, making up the perfect de- 
cade; and so man, with his limbs (the ten Sephiroth 
hence being sometimes designated as the first man, 
{VOIP OTN, or ideal form of divinity, in accordance 
with Ezek. i, 26; Dan. vii, 13), whose shape is repre- 
sented by the so-called “ cabalistic tree” as fullows: 

1, "HD (Crown). 
8. 7739D (Intelligence). 2. MEST (Wisdom) 
5. 7 (Judgment). 4 TOM (Mercy). 
6. DANDY (Beauty), 
A 7. MY (Splendor). 
9. IO" (Foundation). ` 


10. M259 (Kingdom). 


To each of these Sephiroth correspond certain appella- 
tions of the Deity. To the first, which is the concentra- 
tion and partial development of all the others (called nleo 
figuratively the old or the long face, TRIX TNN, a title 
indicative of personality), is aseigned the undefined name 
MRN, “Inm.” The eecond and third are the active and 
passive forms of being growing out of the first, and are 
considered as the male (father) and female (mother), the 
knowing and the known, the eubject and the object, which 
with their result, perception (M3, included as a son or 
product), or else with the unit at the head, make up the 
metaphysical trinity of the divine essence. To these are 
attributed the eacred names F5, Jah, and MSM", Jehovih ; 
and they constitute the shoulders of the mystical body. 
The foarth and fifth (equivalent to Grace and Right, aleo 
called Greatness, ribs, and Power, M133) represent 
the arms (etill duplicate, or male and female, active and 
passive, external nnd internal, soul and body, like all the 
others), with the sixth as an intermediate princi le com- 
bining them, like the heart These correxpard to the 
higher or ethical principles, and are respectively desig- 


8. “IIT (Majesty). 
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nated by the eacred epithets x, El, ony, E'ohim, and 


“ins, Jehovah (otherwise “TÌ, Shaddai). The lower, 


or physical trinity, consisting of the reventh, 
ninth Sephiroth (equivalent to Radiance [according to 
another exposition, Triumph), Glory, and Stability), and 
respectively correapouding to the divine ap Nations 


MINDY MIM, Jehovah Sabaoth, MINIS WON, Elohe 
Sabaoth, and "ff bx, El Chat, represent the hips and 


genitale of the body, and are apparently the symbols of 
motion, quantity, and strength. The last Sepbirah, to 


which the name “T, Adonai, is attached, is a sort of 


Joint conception of all the uthers, as the feet or basis of 
the whole. 

By further combinations of the different Sephiroth ac- 
cording to the above dingram or chart, the male trind 
(Noa, 2, 4, 7), or right column, separates from the female 
triad (3, 6, 8), or left column ; but the middle column (Nos, 
1, 6, 10), fo which No. 9 is omitted, or included in No. 10, 
giver three fundamental conceptions, namely, abeolute 
existence, ideal existence, and immanent strength, as the 
three phases of pre- worldly existence; or, If preferred, 
the three conceptions of Matter, Thoaght, and Life. In 
thie connection, the sixth Sephirah is sometimes called 
the King or Messiah; and the tenth, the Queen or Matron, 


q. d. inhabitation (7S). These two are also called 


the two persons (j"BAX"D, i. e. xpocwna). Elsewhere 
there are five persons counted, the firat three Sephiroth 
being added to theee (in both enumerntione the residue 
are Inclnded under those named). If we notice that the 
6th, as n consequence of the 2d, is called Son, and the 
10th, as a consequence of the 3d, the Spirit (the latter fa 
alao considered as female or mother), we will find at once 
the point of contact of the Gnortic speculation with the 
Chriatian, and aleo the uysolved question of the manner 
of this connection. 


These ten eephiroth or * vessels ” (099) of the Infinite, 
in so far as they are considered at once in their plurality 
and in their unity, are also called a world (adis), and, in 
contradistinction from the other worlds, of which we will 
epeak hereaficr, the world of effluence (or emanation, 
msdsgy). This does not mean to Imply that the origin 


of things outside of that world was in any special man- 
ner different from it, which would render the svatem in- 
consistent, bat rather seeks to establieh between the in- 
finite and matter what ia the object of every system of 
emanation—a medium by which, iu A of distance (in 
every renee of the word, not merely with regard to apace) 
between effect and cause, this working could be under- 
stood. Now this medium is established by the two mid- 


dle worlds, namely, the world of creation MRD) and 
tbe world of formation (mnM, in which we are not yet 


led to snbetantial elements. The first is described as the 
world of the pnre spirit, the latter as that of the angels 
or heavenly bodies. We can already aes by this dis- 
tinction that neither of these names Is to be taken fn fia 
popular acceptance. In fact, the one treats of idear, the 
other of power, physical as well as etbic, but not of act- 
nal beings. In both worlda the decade is again found as 
a representative element. Each is considered as n pro- 
duction of the preceding. which is therein improved, and, 
at the same time, reflects the original light in a more dif- 
fuse and imperfect manner, each alao establishing for it- 
self a new unity. Neither must we understand the ex- 
pressions “creation” and “formation” in their common 
acceptance. There is no mention made in either of any 
re-existing matter, or a creation from nothing as usual- 
y understood. The Cabalist generally speaks of such, 
but mean thereby the original void, the Hn-soph, i.e. the 
absolute, which Is the source of the whole metaphysics. 
But as by this the pre-existence of all things is implied, 
we conseguently arrive at the principle of the immutabil- 
ity of existing things. while by means of the parallel prop- 
ositions that these are the same, —— the 
mode of their origin, there is established a relative inde- 
ndence, which contains the possibility and cause of the 
fani and corruption of mind and nature. 

This point, however, belongs to the obecnre parts of the 
system, as it does not agree well with the premises, and 
the modern formula of its explanation bas uot yet been 
found (but, on the contrary, a different one, if we are to 
consider the fall as a materialization itself). Generally it 
fae just in the cosmology we find the greatest obscurity, 
the lenat development, so much so that the question as to 
its being absolutely or only relatively pantheistic is not 
yet decided. It is aleo in this part of the system that the 

vetic garb of personification is the most abundant; for 
nstance, when the stars are represented as the hiero- 
glyphicw of the active (apeaking divinity). It is often 
perplexing: ag, for {natance, when a number of angels’ 
names, Virtnes, natural forces, etc., become personified as 
regents of eepnrate spheres of the universe. 

. We will bere remark that the second world is called 
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' also the throne of God; the divine, spiritual element of 


it, which other philosophical systems would perhaps cal) 
the soul of the world, is here called Sandalphon (ovvadeA- 
It is similar to the third world, that of the nat- 


ural forces, or the assembling, governing principle, and is 
then called the angel Metatron (PMS, i. e. wera Spdvor). 


The expression “throne” brings us back to Ezekiel, from 
whose well-known vision the rative expressions are 
here employed ; so that the first world represents the 
Glory, and the third the fonr beasts. These are followed 
by the four wheels of God's chariot, by the fourth world, 


or that of action may), i.e. the material, tbe rind of 


the spiritnal, the residuum of the anbstance of the divine 
light As we had just now ten classea of angels, which 
were lenders of the natural and vital forces, and which 
were retained In the ethic eenee, although not to be con- 
sidered as endowed with peraonality, or as angels popu- 
larly so called, 80 are there also ten classes of devils as 
integnments of existence, Í. e. as limita to intelligence 
and life. These last ten Sephiroth are, first, Wilderness 


(IK), Void (34D), and Darkness (HSM; then the seven 


houses of — (the lapee). Their chief, or principal 
unity, is Sammaé (poteon- foe) the angel of death: next 
to bim, as personification o evil, is the harlot, the former 
representing the active, the other the passive Slag ena 
of the idea; while both, as a whole, are called the t 
(RASH). 

From all these metaphysical ground-ideas epring orig- 
inal views of the nature and destiny of man. From the 
foregoing scheme itself it followe, in ehort, that man, im 
the union of his gon! and body, is a representation of the 
universe, a microcosm, while his body is a raiment of bis 
soul, ae the world ie of God; and this comparison is some- 
times carried out with a greater number of poetical fig- 
urea, Bat as more clorely united to God himself, accurd- 
ing to his divine essence, nan in this system attaina a 
higher standing, as was indicated from the first; for the 
eelf-manifeating divinity itself was called the original 
man, becanse all natnre could produce no more noble 
image for the iden. Thua man is next the image of Gad, 
and, like him, a unit and a triad, the latter being epirit 
(MSTI), soul (1799), and life (SD3). The first is the 
principle of thought, the second of feeling, the third of 
passions and instincts (we think the last can be so under- 
stood, although some consider it as a coarser organ of the 
soul, and some even as the body; at all events, the mate- 
rial substance is not meant thereby). All three are like- 
wiee unmistakable covseqnences of the three middle 
Sephiroth, from which they at the same time derive their 
relative dignity. By this, what we may call the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul Ís established, and not only it, but alao, 
in ove sense, the pre-existence of the body so far as it is 
a prototype of corporealness—and even of a particular 


one for each, therefore called in later days TIYIN (indi- 


vidual). The entrance into life, and the latter iteelf, are 
not considered ae au evil or asa state of exile, althun 
the souls would certainly prefer remaining always with 
. Itis a menne of edacation for the soul, and of re- 
demption for the world; for while the epirit deacends 
even to being mixed ap with matter, it still at 
one point a clear consciousness of itself and of its origin, 
and is thus the more eager to retum to its former 
tion; but, on the other hand, it elevates the matter with 
which it is combined, enlightening and purifying it. God 
knows beforehand the destiny of each individual soul, so 
far at least as it will be affected by this combination with 
matter, but he does not determine that destiny. In ath- 
er words, the Cabalist dees not apeak of predestination, 
nor, on the other hand, does he solve the problem of the 
relation between free-will and omniscience ; bat, in order 
to afford full scope to this free-will, and yet muintain 
the apukatastasis, or restoration (a consequence of its 


fundamental idea), it introduces the wandering (9353) of 


the woul, i.e. an infinite range of probationary life, which 
ja to end only on reaching the aim above mentioned. 
The souls in their pre-worl y existence are already male 
and female, and even bonnd in conplesa; appearing some- 
times to enter into life eeparately, but they will unite 
again in matrimony, by which they are completed and 
merged into one esseuce: thus they strive juintly towards 
the great end, which is their junction in heaven, in tbe 
temple of love (M3FIX b>", with God, who takes them 
to himeelf with a kies (earthly death); and by perfecting 
themeelves in him in thought and in will they become 
partakers of eternal holiness. 


See Herzog, Real- Encykiop. s. v. “Kabbalah,” and 
comp. Aharon Selig, 53%) "7323 (Cracow, 1636), 
which is a full commentary on the Zohar. See also 
CABALA, 

Zoharites, so called from their attachment to the 
baok Zohar, are properly to be regarded as a continua- 
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tion of the sect formed by the famous Sabbathai Zevi | tematically and designedly, treated in the Scriptures: 
(q. v.). Their creed is briefly as fullows: 1. They be- yet many animals are mentioned, and their character- 


lieve in all that God has ever revealed, and consider it istics are given with substantial accuracy. 


their duty constantly to investigate its meaning. 2. 


In the 
Talmud a more copious and minute description is given 


They believe the letter of Scripture to be merely the cot many animals (see Lewysohn, Die Zodlogie des Tal- 


shell, and that it admits of a mystical and spiritual i in- 
terpretation. 3. They believe in a Trinity of Parzuphim, | 
or persons, in Elohim. 4. They believe in the incarna- 
tion of God; that this incarnation took place in Adam, 
and that it will again take place in the Messiah. 5. They 
do not believe that Jerusalem will ever be rebuilt. 6. 
They believe that it is vain to expect any temporal 
Messiah; but that God will be manifested in the flesh, 
and in this state atone, not only for the sins of the Jews, 
but for the sins of all throughout the world who be- 
lieve in him. 

This sect was revived about the vear 1750 by a Polish 
Jew, of the name of Jacob Frank, who settled in Podo- 
lia, and enjoyed the protection of the Pelish government, 
to which he was recommended by the bishop of Kame- 
netz, in whose presence he held disputes with the ortho- 
dox Jews, and who was astonished at the approximation 
of his creed to the principles of Christianity. On the 
death of the bishop, he and his adherents were driven 
into the Turkish dominions; and being also persecuted 
there by the Rabbinists. they resolved to conform to the 
rites of the Catholic Church. Frank at last found a 
place of rest at Offenbach, whither his followers flocked 
by thousands to visit him, aud where he died in 1791. 
Their numbers do not appear to have increased much 
of late; but they are to be met with in different parts 
of Hungary and Poland. See ZOHAR. 


Zöllner, Jouaxn Friepricn, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was born April 24, 1753. He studied at Frankfort, 
was in 1779 preacher at Berlin, declined a call aa super- 
intendent to Neu- Brandenburg in 1782, and remained at 
Berlin as pastor of St. Mary’s, where he died, Sept. 12, 
1804. He published, Disputatio pro Unicitate Dei 
(Frankfort, 1776) :— Ueber Moses Mendelssohn's Jerusa- 
lem (1784), besides a number of sermons, See Döring, 
Die gelehrten Kanzelredner, p. 580-585. (B. P.) 


Zonaras, Jonaxnxis, a Byzantine historian, was 
born in the last part of the IIth century, and died about 
1130. He was secretary to the emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus, After the death of Alexius (1118) he retired 
to the monastery of St. Elijah, in Mount Athos, and 
devoted himself to theological and literary studies. 
His Chronicle, from the creation till the death of 
Alexius, is a mere compilation from Josephus, Euse- 
bius, Xenophon, Herodotus, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, etc., 
and was edited by Hieronymus Wolf (Basel, 1557), Du 
Fresne (Paris, 1686, 2 vols.), and Pinder (Bonn, 1841- 
44, 2 vols.). Of more value is his commentary on 
the Syntagma of Photius: 'Ekirynoig Tüv upwv Kai 
Seiwy KAVÓVWV Tay TE ayiwy Kai cextwy Arooro\wy, 
cai Twy leowy oicovpevicwy cuvodwy, etc. In Latin 
and Greek the work was published at Paris in 1619; the 
best edition, however, is the one published. at Oxford in 
1672 fol. Zonaras also wrote scholia on the New Test., 


on which see Zonure Glossie Sucre Nori Testament eae 


| 


Illustrate a F. W. Schurz (Grimma, 1818-20). On the i 


first two works see Schmidt, Ueber die Quellen des 
Zonaras, in Zimmermann's Zeitschrift fur die Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (Darmstadt, 1839), vol. vi, No. 30-36 ; 
Zander, Quibus e Fontibus Joh. Zonaras Hauserit suos 
Annales Romanos (Ratzeburg, 1849); Biener, De Collec- | 
tionibus Canonum Ecclesia Grece (Berlin, 1827); the 
same, Dus Kanonische Recht der griechischen Kirche, in 
Mittermaier's Zeitschrift (Heidelberg, 1855), vol. xxviii, 
p. 201-203; Mortreuil, //istotre du Droit Byzantin (Paris, 
1843), iti, 423-428; Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v.; Lichten- 
berger, Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Zoölatry (Greek wor and Aarpeta), the worship 
of animals. See ANIMAL WorRSHIP; IDOLATRY. 


Zodlogy, Bisticant. This, like al] other scientific 
subjects, is practically and incidentally, rather than sys- 








| muds (F rankfort-on-the-Main, 1858 ]). The popular and 
general classification into beasts, birds, reptiles, ete., is 
the usual Biblical one, and they are further distinguished 
as clean and unclean, See each of these designations 
under its proper head. The following is a full list of all 
the animals (including certain animal products) men- 
tioned in the Bible, in the alphabetical order of the 
names in the original, with the ordinary rendering in 
the A. V., and the real name as nearly as modern re- 
search has identified it. See each term in its proper 
place in the body of this Cyclopedia. Comp. Natu- 
RAI. HISTORY. 





( 
Achasteranim’...mules ............ “camela.” 
Aèëtox............ vulture........0.. “eagle.” 
AJUT $3 vikadeess swallow.......... “swallow.”’ 
Akbar’ .......... dormoure ........ “mouse.” 
Akkabisk’ ....... spider............ “ gpider.” 
Akko osoase. AOT: T A E E “roebuck.” 
Akrab’... son... ecorpion.......... “scorpion.” 
A xris............ ocust............ “locust.” 
Akshub’......... nsp............... “adder.” 
Alexktor. ......... cock. ............. “cock.” 
APEZ. oseon. (0h CEEE “fox.” 
Alukah’......... Vampyre ......... “leech.” 
Anakah’,........ lizard ............ ‘* ferret.” 
Anaphah’....... PALTO. ........... “heron.” 
Ara ........... ONager ........... “wild ass.” 
Arbeh’........., locust ............ “locust.” 
A si: HOD: E “Jion.” 
Arxkiue........... Delni sso cece eee “bear.” 
Arnébeth........ hare.............. “bare.” 
APO essensen gad-fly ........... ‘‘awarme.”’ 
Arod'........... ONAE ........... “ wild ass.” 
ATYCN .......... OD: AE “Hon.” 
BRN TEE moth............. “moth.” 
Aapis............ R3ß. ..“nsp.“ 
Atalleph’........ b “bnat.” 
| Athon .......... 8he-nus........... “ she-ass.”” 
Attu... onnan. he-gont.........0. “he-goat.” 
Anah ........... n VK............. — “vulture.” 
Ayal.. nnen. RIR osese as o uaa bart.” 
Ayalah’......... doe............... “hind.” 
Att beunt............. “bird.” 
Bakar’ .....-.... beefanimal...... . Sox.” 
Barburim’....... goore............. ‘fatted fowl.” 
Batrdchos AE Coc tn swe va wees “frog.” 
Behemak’........ qnadrnped........ “beast.” 
Behemoth’....... hippopotamus....‘‘ behemoth.” 
eas RRE poe camel — “ romea y 
agab’......... ocust ............ “ grasehopper.” 
Chamor’........ nae er Rtg a 
Chanamel’....... Dirien ces cons “ frost.” 
Chapharpherah’. Fat E coane Boeke “mole.” 
Chargol’......... locust ............ “ beetle.” 
Chamdah’....... STOP ............ “stork.” 
Chasil’ .......... locust............ “locust.” 
Chazir’,......... RWINE ............ “swine.” 
Choiors.......... swine ............ ‘“‘awine.” 
ChhIè. ........... fopium........e8. “gall.” 
Choled.......... weasel ........... t weneel.” 
Chomet. ......... lizard ........... “anall,” 
Daah’ ........... Kêrccirisi es. sss u glede,” “vulture.” 
Dayah’.......... ſalcon............ “vulture.” 
Deborah’ ........ beee “bee.” 
Po EE AN E TEN “bear.” 
iahon“.......... antelope.......... t pygarg.” 
Draka... ...... serpent........... pe daran 
— hoopoe........... “lapwing.” 
Echidna......... VIDOR: ciscie Ge ance “viper,” 
Epheh’.......... rerpent.... ...... “viper.” 
ri phion ........ JJ. “goat.” 
Eriphos ......... Toat.............. “goat.” 
J Se Tree ehe-goat.......... “goat.” 
Be and Page camel ........ .... “camel.” 
| Gazam ——— unwinged locust..“ palmer-worm.” 
COD vice ewer ees JOCUR. ........... “locust,” 
GOAT ............ ki4iJd... “kid.” 
Gediyah’........ ehe-kid........... “kid.” 
GOO in 5 scene nee locenst . ........... ** grasshopper.” 
QE inde aena whelp.........00. “young lion.” 
Gozudl ........... fledgling ......... “young bird.” 
GUE assassinas whelp... essee... “young,” * whelp.” 
Hippos.. sess... horso............. orse.” 

UB. eeessecsecos BWINE ............ Ta n 
Tvuim............ acknls........... “wild beasts.” 
Kaath’ .......... cormorant........ t pelican.” 
Kamilos......... camel ............ “camel.” 
KRéleb............ dog...... — “dog.” 

Kén ting see sees gnuat.... .......... “lice.” 
Kephir’...... ... young lion......." young lion.” 


Namar’,....... ; 
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dromedaries...... “swift beasts.” 


sea-monster......"‘ whale.” 
Al cdl ees ees ** lice. 
edge-hog........- “ bittern.” 
arrow-snnake...... “great owl.” 
lizard ............ ** chameleon.” 
cuchinea)......... **acarlet.” 
gunt.............. “gnat.” 
ape.......... ..... a 
CLOW ............. en ia 
lican ........... towl.’ 
—— dire le 
lion. ............. “tion.” 
liou .............. “Tion.” 
loness........... “lioness.” 
libn .............. “lion.” 
lizard ............ “lizard.” 
crocodile......... “leviathan.” 
|| eee eee areas: “wolf.” 
thread............ “silk.” 
leopard........... “leopard.” 
eant.” 
leopard........... t leopard.” 
buzzard.......... “eagle.” 
hawxr... .......... “hawk.” 
OWI.............. t doleful.” 
t nng,” 
raven .........6.- “raven.” 
eagle.· ............ * osprey.” 
eteed...........0. ** horse. 
leopurd........... “leopard.” 
HAea............... flea.' 
mole ............. “mole.” 
onager........... “wild aag.” 
mule............. t mue.” 
PONIES ............ ** ossifrage.’’ 
serpent........... ** adder.” 
vulture.........-- “glede.” 
vuolture........... “ vier-engle.”” 
buffalo........... “unicorn.” 


coureer.......... ‘Cuwift benst.’” 
buffalo ........... “unicorn.” 
ostrich ........... “ostrich.” 
bufalo ........... “nnicorn.” 
WOM ............ “worm.” 


cochineal......... “crimson,” ‘*scariet.” 


locust............ “bald locnst.” 


O-BOAL .......... “natyr.” 
MOTH. ............ “moth.” 
arpe shell...... ‘“onycha.” 

unil............. qnail.“ 

Lt eer ers “spider.” 
el “silk.” 
Moth. ............ “moth.” 
snail... ennen “anail.” 
lion .............. “Hon.” 

u JJ sees “cuckoo.” 
gannet........... “cormorant.” 
rabbit............ “coney.” 
enake ............ “adder.” 
jackal............ “fox.” 
WOTM ............ “worm.” 
BCOrpiON.....- 6.6. *Sacorpion.” 
eponge........... “sponge.” 
EPAITOW.. 2... 000 **aparrow.” 
swallow......... * crane 


mare............. “mare.” 
A ers “ budger.” 
.. “night-hawk.” 


? ostrich........ 
jacka)............ “dragon.” 
crocodile......... “dragon.” 
sea-monster...... “whale 


antelope.......... “wild ox.” 
lizard . ... ....... “chameleon.” 


cochineal......... crimaon.“ etc, 


.dove ............. “turtle-dove.” 


heron ............ “swan, 
antelope.......... “wild ox.” 
he-gont........6- “goat.” 
lizard ............ “tortoire.” 
hyenn ... ......... “apeckled.” 
(male) gazelle..... “deer.” 
(femnle) gazelle... 

cricket ........... “locust.” 
basilisk .......... *cockatrice.” 
frog.............. “ frog.” 
little bird....... . “*aparrow.” 


| Ren — ....**hornet.”’ 
ld beasta.......‘‘be 
peacocks..... ... 
(female) ibex..... “roe.” 
(female) ostrich... 
OEY Risa Saas Hees “fallow deer.” 
¢ (male) ibex.......‘* wild goat” 
Yacn’........ ... (male) ostrich .... ostrich.” 





....... ‘t horso.” 
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Yanshuph’, or a ” 

pon art s bittern...... wee. ow!. 
FVélex............ hairy locust...... t cankerworm,” etc. 
Yonah’,........ MOVE ............. “dove.” 
Zebub’.......205. JJJ bein veioes “fy.” 
Zæcb............ volf.............. “wolf” 
ZEMET enen. gazelle........... “ chawois, ” 


Zopf, Jonass HeixkicH, a German theological 
writer, who lived in the 18th century, is the author of, 
Introductio ad Lectionem Veteris Testamenti, etc. (Leip- 
sic, 1763) :—Josephus’ Zeugniss ron Jesu Christo (ibid. 
1759 ): —Quudriga Dissertt.: 1. De Versione lrr. quos 
Vocunt, Interpretum ; 2. De Serpente Protoplastorem 
Seductore, etc. (ibid. 1768) :—Jntroductio in Antiquilates 
Sacras Veterum Ebreorum (Halle, 1734) :— Dias. de 
Jephta in Filiam Mitigata Credulitate, etc. (Essen, 
1730) :— Diss. de Pseudo - Samuelis ex 1 Sam. c. rrviii 
(ibid. 1747 ):—Compendium Grammatice Hebrew Dunzi- 
ane (ibid. 1748). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 555. (B. P.) 


Zorn, PETER, a German theological writer, was born 
at Hamburg, May ?2, 1682. In 1715 be was called as 
rector to Plön, in Holstein, in 1725 became professor 
of history, in 1729 tbat of Church history at the gym- 
nasium in Stettin, and died at Thorn, Jan. 23, 1746. 
He published, De Scholis Publicis quas Antigui Judas 
Prope Lucuum, Anm. et Fluriorum Crepidimibus, etc., 
Exrstrurerunt (Act. zri, 13) (Plænæ, 1716) :— De Epi- 
thalamits sire Carminibus Veterum Hebræorum Nvp- 
tialibus (Hamburg, s. a.):— De Antignis Enigmatibus 
in Canis Nuptialibus Hebræorum, Grecorum et Roma- 
norum (Leipsic, 1724) :— istoria Bibliorum ex Hebree- 
orum Diebus Festis et Jejunits Ilustrata, etc. (ibid. 
1741) :— Piss. de Baptismo Proselytor, Judaico Sacra- 
ment. V. T. jurta Lightfootum (ibid. 1703 ):— Heeatei 
Abderitæ Ecloge (Altona, 1730) :— Historia Fisci Juda- 
ici sub Imperio Veterum Romanorum (ibid. 1734). See 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 555; Winer, //andbuch der theol, Lit. 
i, 32, 140, 632, 899. (B. P.) 


Zoroaster (more correctly Zarathustra, which in 
Greek and Latin was corrupted into Zurastrades and 
Zoroastres, while the Persians and Paraees changed it 
into Zerdusht) was the founder of the Parsee religion. 
The original meaning of the word was probably that 
of “ chief,” “ senior,” “ high-priest,” and it was a common 
designation of a spiritual guide and head of a district 
or province. Indeed, the founder of Zoroastrianism is 
hardly ever mentioned without his family name Spstima. 
He was a native of Bactria. He applied to himself the 
terms Munthraa (reciter of “Manthras”), a messenger 
sent by Ahura-Mazda, or a speaker, one who listens to 
the voice of oracles given by the apirit of nature, one 
who receives sacred words from Abura-Mazda through 
the flames. His life is covered with obscuritv. The 
accounts of him are legendary and unbistorical. In 
the Zend writings he is to a great extent represented, 
not as a historical, but as a dogmatical personality, 
vested with superhuman, or even divine, powers, stand- 
ing next to God. His temptations by the devil, whose 
empire was threatened by him, form the subject of 
many traditional stories and legends. He is represented 
as the fountain of all wisdom and truth, and the master 
of the whole living creation. One of the prayers of 
the Fravardin Yasht declares— 


“We worship the rnle and the — angel of Zara- 
thnstra Spitima, who firet thonght pone thoughte, who 
firat spoke good words, who first performed good actions 
—who was the first prieet, the firet warrior, the firet culti- 
vator of the soil, the firet prophet, the first who was iv- 
epired, the firat who has given to mankind nature, and 
reality, and word, and hearing of word, and wealth, and 
all good things created by Mazda, which embellish reali- 
ty; who first cansed the wheel to turn amoung gods and 
men, who firet praised the purity of the living creation 
and destroyed idolatry, who confessed the Zarathastrian 
belief in Ahura-Masda, the religion of the living God 
against the devils... Through him the whole true and 
revealed word was beard, which is the life and gridance 
of the world. ... Through hie knowledge and s h 
the waters become desinms of growing: through bis 
kuowledge aud speech all belnes created by the Holy 


i Spirit are uttering words of happiness.” 
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In the older Yasna alone he appears like a living real- 
ity, a man acting a great and prominent part, both 
in the history of his country and that of mankind. 

I. History. — Zoroaster’s father seems to have been 
called Purusbaspa, and his daughter, the only one of 
his children mentioned, Puruchista. But the time when 
he lived remains very obscure. He is usually said to 
have flourished in the reign of a king Guehtaap, who 
has, on apparently sufficient grounds, been identified 
with the Darius Hystaspis of the classical writers 
(Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, i, 284). The dates gener- 
ally given are as follows: Xanthos of Lydia places 
him about six hundred years before the Trojan war; 
Aristotle and Eudoxus place him six thousand years 
before Plato; others, again, tive thousand years before 
the Trojan war. Berosus,a Babylonian historian, makes 
him a Babylonian king, and the founder of a dynasty 
which reigned over Babylon between 2200 and 2000 
B.C. The Varsees place him at the time of Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius, whom they identify with a king 
mentioned in the Shah-Nameh, from whom, however, 
Hystaspes is wholly distinct. This account would place 
Zoroaster at about 550 B.C. Yet there is scarcely a 
doubt that he must be considered as belonging to a 
much earlier age, not later than 1000 B.C. It is almost 
certain that Zoroaster was one of the Sosbyantos, or 
five priests, with whom the religious reform first arose, 
which he boldly carried out. The Aryans seem to have 
originally led a nomad life, until some of them, reach- 
ing, in the course of their migrations, lands fit for per- 
manent settlements, settled down into agriculturists, 
Bactria and the parts between the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes seem to have attracted them most. The Ira- 
nians became gradually estranged from their brother- 
tribes, who adhered to their ancient nomad life, and by 
degrees came to consider those peaceful settlements a 
fic prey for their depredations and inruads. The hatred 
thus engendered and nourished soon came to include all 
and everything belonging to those devastaturs—even 
their religion, criginally identical with that of their 
own. The Deva religion became, in their estimation, 
the source of all evil. Moulded into a new form, styled 
the Ahura religion, the old elements were much more 
changed than was the case when Judaism became Chris- 
tianity. Generation after generation further added and 
took away, until Zarathustra, with the energy and the 
clear eve that belongs to exalted leaders and founders 
of religions, gave to that which had originally been a 
mere reaction and spite against the primitive Brahminic 
faith a new and independent life, and forever fixed its 
dogmas, not a few of which sprang from his own brain. 

IL Doctrines.—Zoroaster is commonly spoken of as 
the great reformer of the Magian system after it had 
suffered corruption; but it would be more correct to say 
that on the primitive dualistic worship of the Persians 
he superinduced some notions borrowed from the ele- 
ment-worship, with which Magism at a later period 
coalesced. His doctrines, as far as they cau be gath- 
ered from the extant fragments of the Zend-Avesta, 
especially the Vendidid Sade, and from the Ulemai 
Islam (a treatise on the Parsee doctrine by an Arabic 
writer, supposed to belong to the 6th or 7th century 
of our era), relate principally to theology and ethics, 
with occasional references to questions of a cosmologi- 
cal and physiological character. 

The problem of the world in relation to God he an- 
sewers by reference to the antithesis of light and dark- 
nesa, good and evil; all things, according to him, consist 
in the mingling of antitheses. His primary physical 
principle is the Zerwane Akerene, the Endless Time 
(with which may be compared the rò dzepoy of 
Anaximander; see Arist. Physic. i, 4, 5; iii, 4-7). 
Everything elee save time has been made. The orig- 
inal spiritual power was Ormuzd, the luminous, the 
pure, the fragrant, devoted to good and capable of all 
good, Gazing into the abyss, he beheld, afar off, Ahri- 
man, black, unclean, unsavory, the evil-doer, He was 
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startled at the sight, and thought within himself, I 
must put this enemy out of the way; and set himself to 
use the fit means for this end. All that Ormuzd ac- 
complished was by the help of Time. After the lapse 
of twelve hundred years the heavens and paradise were 
made, and the twelve signs which mark the heavens 
were fixed there. Each sign was formed in one thou- 
sand years. After the first three were formed, Ahriman 
arose to make war on Ormuzd, but failing of success he 
returned to his gloomy abode, and remained there for 
other three thousand years, during which the work 
of creation advanced, and three other signs were made. 
During this period the earth and the sea were also 
formed, man was created, and plants and animals pro- 
duced. Again Ahriman assailed heaven with all his 
might, but failing in this, he attacked the world. He 
afflicted Kajumert, the tirsat man, with a thousand 
plagues till he was destroyed; but was himself taken 
and driven into hell through the same opening by 
which he had come into the world. In man there is 
much of Ormuzd and much of Ahriman: in his body 
are fire, water, earth, and air: he has also sonl, under- 
standing, judgment, a ferver (* principe des sensations,” 
Anquetil), and five senses. By the soul are moved all 
the members we possess, and without the soul we are 
nothing. All these he has from Ormuzd. From Ahri- 
man he has «lesire, need, envy, hatred, impurity, false- 
hood, and wrath. When a man dies, the four elements 
of which his body is composed mingle with the four 
primitive elements; his soul, understanding, and judg- 
ment unite with the ferver, and all’ become one. In 
this state man goes to judgment, and according as his 
good works or his bad works have preponderared during 
life, he is rewarded with immortality in paradise, or 
punished by being cast into hell. During life he is in 
constant conflict with the Dews or Divas, a class of be- 
ings possessing a body formed of the four elements— 
beings essentially evil, and who tempt men to sin, but 
at the resurrection they shall be annibilated, and all 
men at last shall be received into paradise. Even 
Ahriman himself shall be accepted and blessed ; for the 
Dews are gradually abstracting from him the evil and 
darkness that are in him, so that at last he shall be left 
pure and bright (see Hyde, //ist. Rel. Vet. Pers. (Oxon. 
1600], Anquetil du Perron, Zend-A vesta [ Par. 1771, 8 
vols. 4to]; Vullers, Fragmente uber die Rel, des Zoroaster 
[ Bonn, 1831]). 

It is chiefly from the Gathas, however, that Zara- 
thustra’s real theology, unmutilated by later ages, can 
be learned. His leading idea was monotheism. While 
the five priests before him, the Sosbyantos, worshipped 
a plurality of good spirits called Ahuras, as opposed to 
the Indian Devas, he reduced this plurality to unity. 
This one supreme being he called Ahuru - Mazda, or 
the creator of the universe — the Auramazda of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achemenidian kings, the 
Ahurmazd of Sassanian times, and the Hormazd, or 
Ormuzd, of the modern Parsees, This supreme god is, 
by Zoroaster, conceived to be “ the creator of the earth- 
ly and spiritual life, the lord of the whole universe, at 
whose hands are all the creatures.” Ahura-Mazda is 
to Zoroaster the light and the source of light. He is 
wisdom and intellect; he possesses all good things, tem- 
poral and spiritual, among them the good mind, immor- 
tality, wholesomenesss, the best truth, devotion, piety, 
and abundance of all earthly good. All these gifts he 
grants to the pious man who is pure in thought, word, 
and deed. He rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked ; and all that is created, good or evil, fortune 
or misfortune, is his work alone. 

Nothing was further from Zoroaster’s mind than to 
assume anything but one supreme being, one and indi- 
visible. But the great problem of the ages, the origin 
of evil and its incompatibility with God’s guodness, 
holiness, and justice, he attempted to solve by assum- 
ing two primeval causes, which, though different, were 
united, and produced the world of the material things 
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as well as that of the spirit. The one who produced 
the reality is called Vohu-Mano, the good mind; the 
other, through whom the non-reality originated, is the 
Akem- Mano, the evil mind. To the furmer belong 
all good, true, and perfect things; to the second, all that 
is delusive, bad, wicked. ‘These two aboriginal moving 
causes of the universe are called twins. They are spread 
everywhere, in God as in man. When united in Ahura- 
Mazda they are called Spento-Manyus and Angro- 
Manyus, i.e. white or holy, and dark or evil, spirit. It 
is only in later writings that these two are supposed to 
stand opposed to each other in the relation of God and 
devil. The inscriptions of Darius know but one God, 
without any adversary whatsoever. But while the one 
side within him produced all that ie bright and shining, 
all that is good and useful in nature, the other side pro- 
duced all that is dark and apparently noxious, Both 
are as inseparable as day and night, and, though op- 
posed to each other, are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of creation. The bright spirit appears in the 
blazing flame, the presence of the dark is marked by 
the wood converted into charcoal, The one has cre- 
ated the light of the day, the other the darkness of the 
night; the former awakens men to their duty, the oth- 
er lulls them to sleep. Life is produced by the one 
and extinguished by the other, who also, by releasing 
the soul from the fetters of the body, enables her to go 
up to immortality. See DUALISM. 

Thus the original monotheism of Zoroaster did not 
last long. False interpretations, misunderstandings, 
changes, and corruptions crept in, and dualism was es- 
tablished in theology. The two principles then, for the 
first time, became two powers, hostile to each other, 
each ruling over a realm of his own, and constantly en- 
deavoring to overthrow the other. Hence monotheism 
was, in later times, broken up and superseded by dual- 
ism. But a small party, represented by the Magi, re- 
mained steadfast to the old doctrine, as opposed to that 
of the followers of the false interpretation, or Zend, the 
Zendiks. In order to prove their own interpretation 
of Zoroaster's doctrines they had recourse to a false 
and ungrammatical explanation of the term Zervana 
Akarana, which, merely meaning time without bounda, 
was by them pressed into an identity with the Supreme 
Being; while the passages on which the present Parsee 
priests still rest their faulty interpretation, simply in- 
dicate that God created in the boundless time, or that 
he is from eternity, self-existing, neither born nor cre- 
ated. 

The following is a brief summary of the principal 
doctrines of Zoroaster, drawn from certain passages 
from the Gathas, which probably emanated from Zo- 
roaster himself. 

1. Everywhere in the world a dnality ia to be perceived, 
ench na the good and the evil, light and darknese; this 
life and that life, hhman wisdom and divine wisdom. 

2. Only this life becomes a prey to death, but not that 
hereafter, over which the deatructive epirit has no power. 


8. In the nniverse there are, from the beginning, two 
spies at work, the one making life, the other destroying 
t 


4. Both these apirits are — by intellectual 
powera, representing the ideas of the Platonic syatem on 
which the whole moral world reste, They canse the 
Flrugvle between guod and evil, and all the conflicts of 
the world, which end iu the final victory of the guod 
principle. 

5. The principal daty of man in this life is to obey the 
word and commandmenta of God. 

e Disobedience is punished with the death of the 
sinner, 

T. Ahnrn- Mazda crented the iden of the good, bnt is 
not identical with it. This idea produced the good mind, 
the Divine Spirit, working in man and nature, and devo- 
tien—the obedient heart. 

R. The Divine Spirit cannot be resisted. 

9. Thore who obey the word of Gud will be free from 
all defects and immortal. 

10. God exercises his rnle in the world throngh the 
worka prompted by the Divine Spirit, who le working in 
man and nature. 

11. Men should pray to God and worship him. He 
hears the prayers of the good. 

12. All men live evlely through the bounty of God. 
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18. The annl of the pure will berenfter enjoy everlasting 
life; that of the wicked will have to undergo everlasting 
punishment, or as modern Parsee theologians explain, to 
the day of the resurrec 

14. All creatures are Ahara-Mazda’s. 

15. He is the reality of the good miud, word, and deed. 

IH. Literature —Haug, Essays on the Sacred Lan- 

| guage, Writings, and Religion of the Pursees (Bombay, 
1862); Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde (Leipsic, 
1871-78, 3 vols.); Darmsteter, Ormard et Akrimun 
(Paris, 1877); Ursinus, De Zoroastre (Nuremberg, 
1661); Mulert, De Nomine et Vita Zoroastris (Witten- 
berg, 1707); Clarke, Ten Great Religions (Boston, 1871); 
Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters (London, 1853-57 ; 
2d ed. 1863); Miller, Chips from a German Workshop 
(Index). See also the following with the references 
under them: AHRIMAN; GUEBERS; MAGI; ORMUZD: 
PARSEES; ZEND-AVERTA. 


Zorab’abel (Zapua/3er), the Greek form (1 Esd. 
iv, 13; v, 5-70; vi, 2-29; Ecclus. xlix, 11; Matr. i, 12, 
13; Luke iii, 27) of the name of Zerubbabel (q. v.) 

Zor'phi (Heb. with the art. hats-Tsorephi’, “DBT; 
Sept. rod Lapegi; Vulg. aurificis; A. V. “the gold- 
smuh”™) is a marginal suggestion in Neh. iii, 31, for 
the name of the father of Malchiah, as if a proper 
name, but probably without good reason. 


Zubly, Jous Joacum, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born about the vear 1730. In 1775 he took 
an active part in political matters, and’ was selected as 
one of the Georgia delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. The Georgia divine did not 
prove loyal to the Whig side, and a correspondence of 
his with the royal governor of the state having been 
discovered, he was compelled to resign his position in 
Congress, and subsequently his property was forfeited 
under the Confiscation Act. He died at Savannah, 
before the war ended, in July, 1781. He is said to 
have been “a man of great learning, of vigorous and 
penetrating mind.” See Sabine, Royalists tn the Rev. 
War, it, 467. (J.C. S.) 


Zuckrigl, Jaxon, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Austria, was born July 26, 1807, at Grossolkowitz, in 
Moravia, In 1831 he received holy orders, in 1837 
was appointed professor of Christian religious philoso- 
phy and university-preacher in Vienna, and in 1847 
the Freiburg University honored him with the doctor- 
ate of divinity. In 1848 he was called to the chair of 
apologetica, theological encyclopedia, and philosophy 
at Tübingen, where he died, June 9, 1876. He wrote, 
Wissenschufiliche Rechtfertigung der christl. Trinildts- 
lehre, etc. (Vienna, 1846): — /Ne Nothwendigheit der 
christl. Ofenbarungsmoral (Tubingen, 1850). Besides, 
he contributed largely to the Tübingen Theological 
Quarterly, the Freiburger Kirchenlerikon, and the Bon- 
ner theologische Literaturblatt. See Literarischer 
Hundwetser, 1867, p. 1; 1876, p. 288; Zuchold, B&L 
Theol, ii, 1503. (B. P.) 

Zulu Version or Tue Scairrurrs. In this lan- 
guage, which is vernacular to the Kaffres, a translation 
of the New Test. has existed since 1869. It was pub- 
lished by the aid of the American Bible Society. It 
was formerly supposed that the analogies anid general 
principles subsisting between the Kaffre and Zulu dia- 
lects were so proximate that one translation would 
meet the wants of the two tribes, This idea has been 
relinquished, and a translation was prepared by Amer- 
ican missionaries to provide the Word af God for a 
million of benighted heathen, From the annual report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Societv for 1879 we see 
that an edition of the New Test.. slightly revised, but 
; conforming to the society’s rule, has been issued by the 
| American Zulu Mission, and that this society has shared 
| largely, as on former occasions, in the work. (B. P.) 


Zunz, LkoroLp, a famous Jewish writer, was born 
at Detmold, Germany, Aug. 10, 1794. He studied at 
Berlin, was in 1820 preacher at the new synagogue 
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there, in 1835 at Prague, and in 1839 director of the 
Teacher’s Seminary at Berlin. When that institution 
was closed, in 1850, Zunz retired to private life, devoting 
all his energies to the production of works which have 
made him famous in the republic of letters. Zunz died 
at Berlin, March 18, 1886. He was a voluminous writer, 
and of his many works we especially mention Lebensge- 
schichte des Salomo Jizchaki, genannt Ruschi (Lemberg, 
1840) : — Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden, hi- 
storisch entwickelt (Berlin, 1832) :—Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur (1845) :—Die Synagogale Poësie des Mittel- 
alters (1855) :— Die Ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes 
(1859): — Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poësie 
(1865). His minor writings were issued under the 
title of Gesammelte Schriften (1875, 1876, 3 vols.). See 
Furst, Bibl. Jud, iii, 555-558; Morais, Eminent [sruel- 
ites of the 19th Century (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 360 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Zurich Letters is the name of an English publi- 
cation of the Parker Society. On the accession of queen 
Mary, more than a thousand of the Reformers sought 
refuge on the Continent, and many of them settled in 
Zurich. On the return of the Zurich exiles to Eng- 
land, at the accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, they natu- 
rally maintained a correspondence with the minister 
. and magistrates of Zurich, who had so kindly welcomed 
them and given them shelter. A portion of these let- 
ters have been published, and show the opinion of that 
time on subjects which afterwards produced such agi- 
tation. To these letters is added a letter of later date, 
written in 1590, by queen Elizabeth to the thirteen 
Swiss cantons; also a few letters from Peter Martyr, 
Bullinger, and Gualter, in reply to some of the English 
Reformers before mentioned. 

Zurich Refugees. See Zuricn LETTERS. 

Zwickau Prophets, a local sect of fanatic Lu- 
therans (A.D. 1521), who believed themselves to be the 
subjects of immediate inspiration. The leaders of the 
party were Nicholas Storch (q. v.), a weaver of Zwickau, 
Mark Thomas, of the same trade and place, Mark Stūb- 
ner, a former student at Wittenberg, and Thomas Mün- 
zer, Lutheran pastor of Zwickau, subsequently the rebel 
chief of the Anabaptist rebellion. ‘These fanatics re- 
jected the Bible, considered human learning a hinder- 
ance to religion, and predicted the overthrow of the 
existing governments tu make way for the millennial 
reign of the saints (themselves). Storch declared that 
the angel Gabriel had appeared to him in a vision, say- 
ing to him, “Thou shalt sit on my throne,” and in an- 
ticipation of the new kingdom the prophets chose from 
the number of their followers twelve apostles and sev- 
enty evangelists. They drew after them a great many 
of the laboring classes and tradespeople ; but when open 
sedition broke out, the magistrates drove the leaders 
out of Zwickau. See ABECKDARIANS; ANABAPTISTS, 


Zwinger, Johann, a son of Theodor, and grand- 
son of the younger Buxtorf, was born Aug. 26, 1634, 


became professor of the Old Test. at Basle in 1675, and | 


of the New Test. in 1685. He died of apoplexy, while 
engaged in lecturing to his students, in 1696. He was 
a rigid predestinarian, a correspondent of Megarius, the 
pupil of Gomarus, and an opponent of Copernicus, con- 
cerning whose system he wageil a literary war with the 
Basle mathematician, Peter Mezerlin. 

Zwinger, Johann Rudolf, a son of Johann, was 
born Sept. 12, 1660, and died Nov. 18, 1708, and was 
antistes to the Basle Church and theological professor. 
He wrote dissertations and sermons, and also a book on 
the conversion of the Jews, entitled Der Trost Israel's 
(1706). 

Zwinger, Theodor, a Swiss theologian, was born 
Nov. 21, 1597, at Basle. He was a strict Calvinist, and 
defended the doctrine of predestination in a disputation 
at Heidelberg. In 1630 he was made antistes to the 
Church of Basle, to which position was attached a pro- 
(essorship of theology. The breaking of bread instead 
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of the use of the host in the sacrament was introduced 
at Basle under his administration, respecting which 
event he published a report in his work on the Lord’s 
Supper (1655). Of other works by his pen we mention 
a Commentary on Romans (1655). Both these works 
were published soon after his death, which occurred 
Dec. 27, 1654. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Zwinglianism. See ZWINGLI; ZWINGLIANS, 


Zwinglians, a name given to the early Swiss 
Protestants from their leader Zwingli (q.v.). It is 
also used as a controversial designation of those who 
hold Zwingli’s view respecting the mere memorial 
character of the eucharist. The theology of Zwingli is 
of interest as having influenced the English Puritans 
to a considerable extent, until Zwingli was overshad- 
owed by Calvin during the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Zwingli’s innovations respecting the ministerial office 
began, like those of Luther, with the principle that 
every one, in virtue of the priesthood common to all 
Christians, is at libertv to preach, preaching being the 
chief function of the ministry. The irregularities of 
the Anabaptists, however, compelled him to have re- 
course to some form of mission from the Church. He 
lays down the necessity of a call to the ministry, no- 
tices three modes of election named in the Scripture, 
and states that it is proper for the election to rest with 
the body of the faithful, advised by learned men (Eccles. 
ii, 52-54). But he rejected all notion of priesthood or 
holy orders. The Basle Confession places the election 
in the ministers and church deputies, and mentions im- 
position of hands. The Helvetic Confession decrees 
that ministers be called by an ecclesiastical and lawful 
election, either by the Church or its deputies. It ad- 
heres strictly to the Zwinglian principle that all minis- 
ters have one and the same power and function; but it 
departs from this principle in assigning them some 
power of governing, and in vesting in them some pow- 
er of excommunication, Zwingli considered the exer- 
cise of the power of the keys to be nothing more than 
the general preaching of the gospel. His magisterial 
excommunication was only an external, not a spiritual 
sentence. ‘The Helvetic Confession gives the same ac- 
count of the power of the keys, and the excommuni- 
cation which it restores to the ministers still belongs, 
therefore, only to the furum externum, not to the forum 
conscientie. 

Zwingli’s doctrine of the sacraments is peculiar. He 
holds that they are mere signs of initiation or of pledg- 
ing of continuance. They confer no grace; they do not 
free the conscience: they are not even pledges of grace. 
Every spiritual efficacy which has been attributed to 
them is denied. Baptism does not make sons of God, 
but those who are sons already receive a token of their 
sonship. It does not take away sin. The baptism of 
Christ and his apostles was the same as the baptism of 
John. The eucharist is regarded in the same way. 

The liturgical forms of Zwingli and his followers 
were constructed on the basis of the doctrines held. 
The form of baptism in Zwingli’s Works (ii, 98) has a 
prayer for the infant that God would give him the light 
of faith, that he may be incorporated into Christ, buried 
with him, etc. This refers all to a faith to be given to 
the child as he grows up to a capacity of faith. The 
form carefully avoids, either in prayer or declaration, 
any mention of remission of sins or of regeneration. 
The Liturgiu Tigurina has the same prayer, and reads 
the same gospel from St. Mark. It adds the Creed, re- 
cited to the sureties as the belief in which the child is 
to be brought up, and the minister addresses the sure- 
ties: “ We will bring unto the Saviour this child as far 
as it lieth in our power; that is, through baptism we 
will receive him in his Church, and give him the earnest 
of the covenant and of the people of God.” The form 
of administration of the eucharist in the liturgy is the 
same as that in Zwingli’s Works (ii, 563), and is adapted 
to the doctrine of sacraments already stated. 


ZWINGLIANS 


Theoretically, Zwingli did not view the community 
in its two capacities, civil and ecclesiastical, and recog- 
nise as belonging to it two independent jurisdictions, 
temporal and spiritual; the community to him was a 
Church, and nothing else. His magistrates were Church 
officers, deriving their authority equally with the min- 
istry from the body of the faithful, and distinguished 
from them only by the character of the work which a 
division of labor assigned to each. Practically, how- 
ever, the result was that the sovereignty in spiritual 
as well as in temporal matters was vested in the civic 
authorities of each community. 

The system of Zwingli was in some measure modified 
by Bullinger, who introduced something approaching to 
a recognition of a clergy and of efficacy in sacraments; 
aod, again, the influence of the Geneva ministers added 
to the Zarich doctrine of the Lord’s Supper something 
of that Calvinistic teaching regarding receiving the 
body and blood of Christ, which corresponds to the 
present accepted belief. It was Swiss theology, no mod- 
ified by Bullinger, that found advocates in England. 
Hooper was a faithful follower of Bullinger. Peter 
Martyr, & Lasco, Dryander, and Ochino were on the 
same side, and with them acted most of the party of 
the Marian exiles (see ZURICH LETTERa), who had been 
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received with great hospitality at Zurich. Hoadley% 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is not distinguishable 
from Zwingli’s. See Zwingli’s Works, by Gualter (1544- 
45), especially the treatises Expositio Fidei Christiane, 
De Vera et Falso Religione, Ecclesiastes, Archeteles; 
also Basle Confession (1586), Helvetic Cunfession (1566), 
In Sylloge Confessio (Oxford, 1827), and Liturgia Tigu- 
rina (Engl. transl. Lond. 1693). See also EUCHARIST; 
ReaL Presence; SACRAMENT; TRANSUESTANTI- 
TION. 

Zyro, FERDINAND FRIEDRICA, a Protestant theolo- 
gian, and formerly professor of theology at Berne, who 
died May 10, 1874, at Rheinfeldern, is the author of, 
Ein freies Wort iber die igen Verhältnisse der 
evangelisch - reformirten Kirche und ihrer Diemer im 
Kanton Bern ( Berne, 1881) :— Des praktischen Theologa 
Gesinnung in dieser Zeit (ibid. 1834) :— Die evangelisch- 
reformirte Kirche u. thre Fortbildung im XIX. Jahr- 
hundert (ibid. 1887) :—De Optima Theologos, gui Diar 
tur, Practicos Formands via ac Ratione (ibid. 1845): 
— Des Apostels Puulus Sendschreiben an die Galater, 
Epheser, Philipper, Kolosser u. Thessalonicher, New 
übersetzt (Aarau, 1860):—Handbuch zum Heidelberger 
Katechismus (Berne, 1848). See Zuchold, Bibl, Theol. 
ii, 1509. (B. P.) 


ADDENDA. 





A. 


Abbot, Ezra, D.D., LL.D., a distinguished Unita- 
rian scholar, was born at Jackson, Me., April 18, 1819. 
He studied at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H.; gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1840, taught for about 
tive years at East Machias, Me. ; removed to Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1847; in 1856 became assistant librarian of 
Harvard University, and in 1872 professor of New-Test. 
criticiam, a position which he retained until his death, 
March 21, 1884. In 1855 Dr. Abbot gdited Andrew Nor- 
ton’s posthumous Translation of the Gospels, and in 1856 
Norton's Statement of the Reasons for not Believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians. In 1864 he published his 
Literature of the Doctrine of Future Life, in which he 
gave a list of more than five thousand works on that 
mibject. In 1865 he edited Lawson's Church of the 
First Three Centuries, and in 1866 Orme’s Memoir of 
the Controversy on the Three Heavenly Witnesses. In 
1860 he edited and revised Hudson's Critical Greek 
and English Concordance of the New Testament. He 
was one of the writers for the American edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and his additions to the 
bibliography of that work are exceedingly valuable. 
He gave substantial aid to the Rev. Dr. Noyes in his 
Translation of the New Testament, which was published 
in 1869. His work on The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel: Externul Evidences, brought out in 1880, is 
well-known to European and American scholars. 
Among his last labors was the assistance which he 
gave to Dr. C. R. Gregory, of Leipsic, in the prepara- 
tion of his Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s last critical 
edition of the Greek Test. Dr. Abbot was also a volu- 
minous contributor to the periodical literature of the 
day, in Europe and America. He was a member of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. In the special 
department of Biblical literature he stood among the 
foremost scholars of the present day, and in textual crit- 
icism he was probably superior to any other in Amer- 
ica. He was a man of singular modesty and disinter- 
estedness, and was endowed with an almost unlimited 
capacity for work, possessing withal the qualities of 
thoroughness and accuracy, and in all his studies was 
more anxious to learn the truth than to establish any 
foregone conclusion. 


Abeken, Hetnricn, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born at Osnabrück, Aug. 19, 1809. He 
stadied at Berlin, was appointed in 1834 chaplain to the 
Prussian ambassador at Kome, and in 1841 at London, 
where he was also actively engaged in the founding of 
the bishopric at Jerusalem. In 1842 he accompanied 
professor Lepsius to Egypt and Ethiopia, and in 1848 
was appointed member of the Prussian ministry for for- 
eign affairs. During the Franco-Prussian war, in 1870- 
71, he accompanied prince (then count) Bismarck to 
France, and died Aug. 8, 1872. He is known by his 
biography of Bunsen in Unsere Zeit, vol. v ( Leipsic, 
1861), and by his Babylon und Jerusalem (Berlin, 1853), 
written against the countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, who had 
embraced Roman Catholicism. (B. P.) 


Aberorombie, Ricnarp Masoy, D.D., a Prot- 


estant Episcopal minister, was born in Philadelphia in 
1822, being the son of the Rev. James Abercrombie. 
After a liberal education in his native city, he gradu- 
ated from the General Theological Seminary in New 
York city in 1843, was ordained the same year, and 
took charge of a church at Rahway, N. J. He was 
successively rector of the Church of the Intercession, 
in New York city (1848-50); St. John’s, Clifton, S. I; 
Christ Church, Hartford, Conn.; St. Paul's, Rahway, 
N. J., and St. Matthew’s, Jersey City, where he died, 
Dec. 7, 1884. He was practically the founder of Christ 
Church Hospital in that city, and of the Clergymen’s 
Retiring Fund Society. See The Church Almanac, 
1886, p. 102. 

Abernethy (or Abernethie ), Jons, D.D., a 
Scotch prelate, studied at the University of Edinburgh, 
was laureated in 1587, and became reader in 1588, He 
was a member of the Assemblies in 1601, 1602, 1608, and 
1616; signed a protest against introducing episcopacy 
in 1606: was chosen constant moderator of the Presby- 
tery; solicited the appointment to the archbishopric of 
Glasgow in 1615; was a member of the Court of High 
Commission in 1616; made bishop of Caithness the 
same year, and demitted Sept. 15, 1635, deposed in 
1638, but was permitted to minister in any place. He 
died April 24, 1639, aged about seventy-two years. 
He published, Christian and Heavenly Treutise concern- 
ing Physick for the Soul (1615):—Two Letters to King 
Jumes VI (1G20):—The Duty and Dignity of a Chris- 
tian (Lond. eod.). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, i, 480. 

Ablon, a little village on the Seine, about thirteen 
miles frum Paris, is noted in the history of French 
Protestantism as the place where the reformed worship 
was first held after the concession by the edict of Nantes, 
May 2, 1598, in consequence of the opposition to that 
liberty in Paris by the Romanists. See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, 8. v. 

Acworth, James, LL.D., an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Chatham, Aug. 1, 1798. He studied 
in the Baptist College at Bristol, graduated from the 
University of Glasgow, settled as co-pastor at Leeds in 
1823, and the next year became sole pastor. In 1835 
he was chosen president of Horton College, Bradford, a 
position which he held with great efficiency until 1863. 
He died Oct. 13 of the same year. Dr. Acworth was 
active in all the public religious associations of his day, 
and was the author of several addresses. sermons, etc. 
See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1884, p. 219. 

Adam, a Scotch bishop, was witness to a charter 
by William Bisset to William de Newbigging. He was 
bishop of Galloway in 1859. See Keith, Scottish Bish- 
ops, p. 274. 

Adam, Johannes, a Jesuit, was born at Limoges 
in 1608. He made himself known by his controversial 
writings against the Huguenots and Jansenista. For 
forty years he preached at Paris, Poitiers, Sedan, Bor- 
deaux, and other cities, making proselytes wherever he 
could. His work, Calcin Défatt par Soy-mesme et par 
les Armes de St. Augustin (1650), elicited a rejoinder from 
the famous Jansenist, cardinal Noris. Against the un- 
Catholic Heures de Port-Royal of Maistre de Sacy, 
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Adam published, in 1651, the J/eures Catholiques.|to 1824; president of Charleston College, S. C., from 


When Innocent X condemned Jansenism, Adam pub- 
lished Le Tombeau du Jansénisme (1654):— La Con- 
duite des Fideles par les Règles de la Foi (1656). Dur- 
ing the session of the Reformed synod held at Laudun 
in 1659, he converted the Calvinist Cottibi, who, in the 
year following, joined the Church of Rome. When 
the Jesuits erected a college at Sedan, he became its 
rector, and published, in 1671, Le Triomphe de la Ste. 
Eucharistie ou la Présence Réelle contre le Ministre 
Claude. He died at Bordeaux, May 12, 1684. See 
R. Bauer in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, a. v. 
(B. P.) 

Adam, Scotus (also called Anamus ANGLIcUS), 


a Præmonstratensian of the 12th century, was born in | fut (1845). 


1824 to 1826; of Geneva College, N. Y., from 1826 to 
1828; of Charleston College again from 1828 to 1836; 
chaplain and professor of ethics at U. S. Mihtarv Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y., from 1838 to 1840, and died at 
Pendleton, S. C., Oct. 25, 1841. See Gen. Cat. of An- 
dorer Theol. Sem. 1870, p. 39. 

Adama, rs. Sarah Flower, an English poet- 
ess, daughter of Benjamin Flower, a Liberal editor and 
author, was born at Harlow, Essex, Feb. 22, 1805, and 
in 1834 married William B. Adams, an engineer and 
writer, She died Aug. 13,1849. Mrs. Adams published 
a dramatic poem, entitled Vicia Perpetua (1841), and a 
catechism with hymna, entitled Zhe Flock ut the Foun- 
She was a member of the Unitarian con- 


Scotland. About the year 1150 he entered the mon- | gregation of William Johnson Fox, to whose volume 


astery of St. Andrew in Scotland, and in order to be- 
come better fitted for asceticism he spent some time at 


of //ymns und Anthems (1840) she contributed thirteen 
pieces, the moat noted of which is “ Nearer my God to 


the monastery in Premontreé, in the diocese of Laon. | thee.” In later years she is said to have become a 


Having returned to Scotland, he was made abbot anil | Baptist. 


Her sister, Eliza Flower, set some of Sarah's 


bishop of Casa Candida (Witherne), in Galloway. The | songs to music, and herself wrote a number uf poems. 


time of his death cannot exactly be given. He wrote, 
Liber de Ordine, Hubitu et Professione Praemonstraten- 
sium (14 sermons) :--De Tripartito Tabernaculo (part 
8):— De Triplici Genere Contemplationis, These works 
were printed in 1578. An enlarged edition, containing 
besides forty-seven sermons and two books, entitled 
Soliloguia de Instructione Anime, was published by 
Godefr, Ghiselbertus, at Antwerp, in 1659. A complete 


Adams, Seymour Webster, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born at Vernon, Oneida Co., N. Y., Ang. 
1,1815. He was converted at seventeen years of age; 
graduated from Hamilton College and Theological Sem- 
inary; was ordained in 1848, and served as pastor in his 
native place for two vears, and thereafter in Cleveland, 
O., until his death, Sept. 27, 1864. He wrote a memoir 
of his father-in-law. Dr. N. Kendrick, and his own Lise 


edition of his works is given by Migne, in Patrol. Lat. | was edited by J. P. Bishop (1866). See Cathcart, Bep- 


cxviii. See Schenid, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


tist Encyclop. aà v. 
Adams, Thomas, D.D., a Congregational minis- 


Adams, Elisha, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal! ter, was born at West Brooktield, Mass., Feb. 7, 1792. 
minister, was born at Williamstown, Vt., July 29, 1815. | He studied at Leicester Academy, graduated from Dart- 
He studied at Newbury Seminary for some time, and | mouth College in 1814, and then studied theology with 


spent three years at Norwich University; was licensed 
to preach in 1835; in 1838 was ordained deacon, and 
elder in 1840. Of the forty vears spent in the ministry 
in the New Hampshire Conference, eleven were given 
to district work, eigbteen to stationa, and three to the 
agency of the conference seminary, of which he was a 
trustee from the beginning. His labors were every- 


where acceptable and successful, and three times he | agent of the Tract Society. 


was a member of general conferences, 





| was installed 





Rev. Dr. Thomas Snell, of West Brooktiekl. He was 
ordained pastor in Vassalborough, Me., Aug. 26, 1818, 
and remained there until April 1, 1834. In 1835 he was 
agent for a temperance society. ‘The following year he 
pastor at Waterville, and remained nearly 
two years, The tive subsequent vears he was editor 
of the Temperance Gazette; and from 1843 to 1846 was 
The next year he was 


Ite was a man | acting-pastor at Hampden, O.; and until 1856 he sus- 


of one work, and as a preacher was strictly evangelical. | tained the same relation to the Church at Thompson. 
He died in Concord, N. H., Aug. 15, 1880. See Msaules' From 1856 to 1860 he was the Ohio agent of the Con- 


of Annual Conferences, 1881, p. 91. 


Adams, George F., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Dorchester, Maas., Oct. 3, 1802. He removed to 
Ohio with his father's family in 1805, was baptized at 
the age of ten, and licensed to preach at twenty. He 
graduated from Columbian College, Washington, D. C., 
in 1829, having been ordained at the Navy-Yard Bap- 
tist Church of that place, April 22,1827. After teach- 
ing for several years, he became the pastor of a church 
at Fredericksburg, Va.; in 1835 removed to Baltimore, 
and, in January, 1436, became pastor of the Calvert 
Street Church. After serving as general missionarv 
of his denomination in Maryland, he took charge of 
the Second Church, Baltimore, in 1848; in 1860 went to 
Hampton, Va., as pastor, and on the breaking-out of the 
civil war was, for a short time, a chaplain in the Con- 
federate army. For about three years (1862-65) he 
acted a second time as state missionary in Maryland. 
After teaching a year or two, he returned to Hampton, 
and was pastor nine vears (1867-76), and then returned 
to Baltimore, where he was city missionary for a few 
months, and died there, April 16, 1877. See Cathcart, 
Baptist Encyclop.p.10. (J. C. S.) 

Adams, Jasper, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in Massachusetts. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1815; spent two years in 
Andover Theological Seminary; was tutor in Brown 
University in 1818 and 1819; was ordained deacon 
Sept. 2, 1819, and presbyter Aug. 4, 1820. He was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Brown University from 1819 





gregational Board of Publication; in 1863 acting-pas- 
tor in Pittston, Me.; and froum 1864 to 1870 tilled the 
same position in Vassalborough. After this he resided, 
without charge, at Winslow, where he died. Feb. 4, 1881, 
Several of his sermons have been published. See Cung. 
Yeur-book, 1882, p. 17. 

Adeloga, saint, virgin, and abbess of the 8th cen- 
tury, was the daughter of Charles Martel, by Kunehilda, 
She was of singular beauty, so that she was greatly 
sought in marriage, but she constantly refused, having 
given her heart to a heavenly spouse. Her father, ex- 
asperated, treated her with studied brutality and public 
insult. She sought comfort in the advice of her direc- 
tor. his chaplain, and they were both expelled from the 
palace. Adeloga and the priest journeyed till they 
came to a wild and desert place, Kitzingen, in the pres- 
ent margrave of Anspach, and there they built a con- 
vent. To her came virgins, the priest gave her the 
veil, made her abbesa, enjoining her to adopt the rule 
of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica. He attended to 
the temporal affairs of the convent till he died. In 
after-vears Charles Martel was reconciled to his daugh- 
ter, endowed her monastery with landa, and visited her. 
St. Adeloga has a place in the Benedictine martyrology, 
and those of Ferrarius, Menardas, etc. There is an an- 
cient, apparently authentic, life, by an anonymous 
writer, published by Rollandus, See Baring - Gould, 
Lives of the Saints, Feb, 4, ii, 42. 

Adhem, one of the most ancient Mohammedan 
Quietiats, who is said to have obtained in one of his 
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visions the high privilege of having his name written 
by an angel among those who love God. Among his 
extravagant expressions are the following: “ Hell is 
preferable with the will of God to heaven without it.” 
“I would rather go to hell doing the will of God than 
go to heaven disobeying him.” Mohammedan mystics 
often resort to such statements to show their high rc- 
gard for the deity. 


3. gidius a Lessinra (also De Lessinis), a Do- 
minican, who flourished about 1278, was a contempora- 
ry with Albertus Magnus and ‘Thomas Aquinas. He 
took an active part in the controversies against Aver- 
rvism, and wrote many philosophical, theological, and 
chronological works, of which only a few fragments are 
extant. He also wrote De Usuris, which is general- 
ly quoted in the editions of the works of ‘Thomas 
Aquinas as Opusculum 73. B. Haréau, in his La Phi- 
losophie Scolustique ( Paris, 1850 ), i, 248, quotes a few 
passages from his De Unitate Forma, in which he de- 
fends the Thomistic doctrine of the unity of the forma 
substantiulis. See Bach, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexikon,s.v. (B, P.) 

Zlgidius pe PRÆSENTATIONE, a Portuguese scho- 
lastic, was born at Castel Branco in 1539, and died in 
1626, professor of theology at Coimbra and provincial 
of the Portuguese Augustinian-Eremites, Besides the 
writings in praise of his order (Primas A ugustimaneus 
(Cologne, 1627] and Apologia seu Defensorium Ordinis 
S. Aug.), he wrote, Disputationes ad Priores V Queestin- 
nes 1,2 S. Thome (Coimbra, 1609, 1615, 3 vols. )— Pe 
Voluntario et Involunturto (2 vols.)s—Philosophiu Na- 
turalis et Supernaturalis :— De Immac. Concept. B. M. V. 
(ibid. 1617, book 4). See Ossinger, Bibl. August. 356; 
Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Æthelwold. See ETHKELWOLD. 


Agathias, a Byzantine historian, was born at My- 
rina, in Æolis, about 536 or 537 A.D. He resided at 
Alexandria, and after 554 at Constantinople, wher: 
he practiced law, but whether he was a Christian o 
a heathen is uncertain. He died between 582 and 
594. He wrote a valuable history of the eastern Ro- 
man empire, from 553 to 559, which was published 
in Greek by Vulcanus at Leyden (1594). The best 
edition is that of Niebuhr, in the Corpus Script. By- 
zant. 

cola, IcĒarius, a Jesuit, was born at Zusam- 
altheim, in the bishopric of Augsburg, July 31, 1661. 
In 1677 he entered the Society of Jesus, was for a long 
time professor at the Jesuit gymnasium at Munich, 
and died Jan. 23,1729. He wrote //istoria Provincial 
Societatis Jesu Germanie Superioris (Augsburg, 1727- 
29, 2 vols.), reaching down to 1600, and continued 
to 1640 by Flott and Khopf. See Baader, Gelehrtes 
Bayern; Sattler, Geschichte der marianischen Congre- 
gation in Buyern, 1864, p. 279; Schlösser, in Welte u. 
Welte's Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Aiton, Jouy, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, studied at 
the Edinburgh University, was licensed in 1819, pre- 
sented to the living at Dolphinton in 1824, and died at 
Essex, May 15, 1863. He was the anthor of, Owen's 
Objections to Christiunity Refuted (1824 ):— Life and 
Times of Alexander Henderson (1836) :—Clerical Ethics 
(1842) :— Letter on Imprisonments in Naples (1851) :— 
Lands of the Messiah, Mohummed, and the Pope (1852): 
—The Drying up of the Euphrates, etc. (1853) :— A ppeal 
in Behalf of Jerusalem and the Holy Lund (1854) :— 
St. Puul and his Localities (1856) :—.Manual of Domes- 
tic Economy (1857), and other works. See Fasti Eccles. 
Scottcune, i, 221. 

Akers, Perer, D.D., a veteran Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born in Campbell County, Va., Sept 1, 
1790. He was reared in the Presbyterian Church, stud- 
ied at the high-schools in Virginia and North Carolina, 
taught school and practiced law a few years, editing 
likewise a weekly journal; was converted in 1821, and 
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the same year joined the Methodist Church; began to 
preach, and was admitted to the Kentucky Conference, 
in which and in the Illinois (1832) and the Minnesota 
conferences (1857) he occupied prominent appointments, 
with great efficiency, until 1858, when he became super- 
annuated, and retained that relation until his death, at 
Jacksonville, III. Feb. 21, 1886. He twice (1833 and 
1851 ) served as president of M’Kendree College, and 
was often a member of the General Conference. He 
was a powerful preacher and a genial Christian. He 
published an elaborate work on Biblical Chronology 
(Cincinnati, O., 1855, 8vo). See (N. Y.) Christian Ad- 
vacate, Aug. 5, 1886. 

Alaric. See Gorus. 

Albert or Rica. See ALBERT oF LIVONIA. 

Alberti, Avoysius. See ALBERTI, Luici. 

Albrecht, son of Casimir, margrave of Culmbach, 
was born March 28, 1522. He entered into the confed- 
eracy formed by Maurice, elector of Saxony, and other 
princes, against the emperur Charles V, and committed 
many excesses in the war, burning towns and levying 
heavy contributions wherever he marched. Subsequent- 
ly a league headed hy Maurice himself was formed 
against him, and in 1553 a great battle was fought at 
Sivershausen, in which Maurice was slain and Albrecht 
wounded. He was afterwards put under the ban of the 
empire, and deprived of his possession. While suffer- 
ing exile he composed the hymn Was mein Gott will, 
gescheh’ alizeit (Engl. transl. in the Monthly Religions 
Magazine [1864], xxxi, p. 80, “ Whate'er God will, let 
that be done”), and died as a penitent and believing 
Christian, Jan. 8, 1557, at Pforzheim, in the house of 
his brother-in-law, the margrave Charles II, of Baden. 
See Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, i, 339 
sq. (B. P.) 

Albright, Jacos, the founder of the Evangelical 
Association, was born near Pottstown, Pa.. Mav }, 1759. 
His parents were members of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and in youth he was received as a member into 
its communion. About 1790 he was cunverted, and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. In October, 
1796, he commenced his work as an itinerant minister, 
preaching to the Germans in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia in a stirring, practical manner. In 1800 he or- 
ganized the persons who had been intrusted to his care 
into classes or societies. The first three of these were 
formed in the counties of Bucks, Berks, and North- 
ampton, in the state of Pennsylvania. Soon afterwards 
other classes were formed. His first colleague after 
this organization was John Walter, his second was 
Abraham Liesser. A council was held Nov. 3, 1803, at 
which these three and fourteen others of the society 
were present. Albright was recognised as their spirit- 
ual father, and his two associates, with the assent of 
the others, solemnly ordained him an elder, adopting 
the Holy Scriptures as their articles of faith and prac- 
tice. At the first conference, held in November, 1807, 
in Lebanon County, Pa., Jacob Albright was elected 
bishop. From the time of this conference session his 
health failed rapidly. Ou his way home from Singles- 
town he became so weak that he was compelled to stop 
at the house of Mr. George Becker, in Lebanon County. 
He died May 18, 1808, The immediate fruit of his labors 
was the conversion of three hundred souls, His public 
prayers and sermons were powerful, penetrating, and 
convincing. See Yearkel, Albright and his Co-luborers 
(Cleveland, O., 1883). 

Albro, Jons Apams, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Connecticut in 1800. He graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1827, and was 
ordained Nov. 21 of the same year pastor at Chelmsford, 
Masa. ; in 1883 he became pastor at Fitchburg; in 1835 
of First Church, Cambridge. He was without charge 
at Cambridge from 1865 until his death at West Rox- 
bury, Dec. 20, 1866. See Trien. Cut. of’ Andover Theol, 
Sem. 1870, p. 73. 
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Alden, Josepb, D.D., LL.D., a noted educator | (1862) :—S/. Paul at Athens, and many articles in the 
and author, was born at Cairo, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1807. He | reviews and cvclopecdias, besides editing the third edi- 
graduated from Union College in 1828, and from Prince- | tion of Kitto’s Cyclopedia. See (Lond.) Corg. Year- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1830; was tutor two years | book, 1886, p. 146; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. und Amer. 
in the College of New Jersey; ordained over the Con- | Authors, s. v. 


gregational Church in Williamstown, Mass, July 3, Alfonso, Prpro, formerly rabbi Moses of Huesca, 
1834; professor in the college there from 1835 to 1852; ' in Aragon, was born in 1062. At the age of forty-four 
and in Lafayette College, Pa., thereafter until 1857, | he was baptized in the cathedral of his native city, on 
when he was elected its president; from 1863 to 1865 St, Peter's day, and in honor of the saint and his god- 
preached as stated supply at Boiling Spring, N. J.; father, the king Alfonso, he took the name of Pedro 
from 1867 to 1880 was principal of the New York State Alfonso, He was, besides being physician to the king, 
Normal School at Albany, and died in the city of New | Aifunsn VI, a very learned and fine writer of the me- 
York, Aug. 80, 1885. He wrote chiefly for the young, | diæval Church, highly praised by all Spanish writers. 
especially in the department of Sunday-school litera- | He wrote a defence of Christianity, and a refutation of 
ture, and in the religious journals, Jewish incredulities, in the form of a dialogue between 
Alexander, Robert, D.D., a minister of the | Moses and Pedro Alfonso, under the title of, Dialogi ia 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Ten- | qutbus Jmpiæ Judeorum Opiniones Credentissimis tam 
neasee, Aug. 7, 1811. He was converted at the age of | Naturalis guam Calestis Philosophie Argumentis Con- 
seventeen; the next year was licensed to exhort, and | Jutantur, etc. (Cologne, 1536), a work spoken of in bigh 
the following year joined the Tennessee Conference; in | terma, and which has since been in great use in Spain. 
1883 was transferred to the Mississippi Conference; in | He also wrote a Disciplina Clericalis, a very popalar 
1836 was appointed missionary to Texas, and labored | book, which was translated into French in the 13th 
zealously and successfully in that field in various ea- century. The date of Alfonso's death is not known. 
pacities until near the time of his death, which occurred The Disciplina Clericalis was edited by F. W. V. 
in 1882, See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the | Schmidt (Berlin, 1827). See Furst, Rib. Jud. i, 36; 
M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 119. — Israel und die Kirche, p. 22; Bartolocci, Bibl. 
Alexander, Ste hen, LL.D., a Preabyterian Ru . iv, 69; Antonii Bibl. Hisp. ii. 73 Wolf, Bibl. 
minister, was burn at Sheetal N. Y., Sept. 1, 1806. Hebr. iii, No. 1824; Lindo, History of the Jews of Spain 
He graduated from Union College in 1824, and from | and Portugal (London, 1848). p. 55; Furst, in Delitzsch’s 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1832, when he be- Saat anf Hoffnung (1876), xiii, 142 sq. (B. P.) 
came a tutor in Princeton College, and, in 1834, pro-| Alison, Fraxcis, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
fessor of mathematics, astronomy, and mechanical phi- , was born at Lac, County Donegal, Ireland, in 1705. He 
losophy, and was connected with the collego for up- | came to America when about thirty years of age, and 
wards of fifty years, Professor Alexander, in 1860, ' engaged in teaching. In May, 1737, he was ordained 
went to the coast of Labrador, at the head of a govern- | pastor at New London, Pa., and in 1749 took charge of 
ment astronomical expedition, to observe the eclipse of | the Philadelphia Academy, afterwards the Univeraity 
July 18. In 1869 he was at the head of an expedition | of Pennsylvania, of which he was vice-provoet and 
to the Rocky Mountains to observe the solar eclipse of | profeseor of moral philosophy, at the same time serving 
that year. He was the author of numerous papers on | 28 assistant minister of the First Presbyterian Church. 
astronomy and mathematics, which attracted much at- | He died Nov. 28, 1779, Dr. Alison was a prominent 
tention in this country and in Europe. He was one of | actor in the public enterprises of his time. See Nevin, 
the founders of the National Academy of Science, a | Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 
member of the American Philosophical Association, of Allen, A. C., D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the American | Episcopal Church South, was born in Iredale Connty, 
Association for the Advancement of Science, of which | N. C., March 18,1818. He was converted in early life ; 
he was president. He was a devout Christian, and an | was educated at Emory and Henry College: joined the 
elder in the Presbyterian Church. His old age passed | North Carolina Conference in 1842; was ordained deacon 
away in the quiet study of the stars, his favorite pur- | in 1844, and elder in 1846, He filled some of the best ap- 
suit. He died at Princeton, N. J., June 26, 1883. See! pointments in the conference. In 1852 he located ana 
Necrol. Report of Princeton Alumni, 1884, p. 16; Nevin, . moved to Mississippi, where he accepted the presidency 
Presb. Encyclop.s.v. (W. P.S.) of a female college at Okolona, remaining there until 
Alexander, William Lindsay, D.D., an emi- | ‘he war, when he entered the Confederate army as 
nent English Independent minister, was bom at Leith, | Chaplain. In 1864 he joined the Memphis Conference, 
near Edinburgh, Aug. 24, 1808. He graduated while Wherein he served one term as presiding elder. In 1870 
young from the High School of Edinburgh and the | he was transferred to the North Mississippi Conference, 
University of St. Andrews, and in 1828 was appointed in which he served in a like capacity. He was trans- 
classical tutor in the Lancashire College, then located | ferred to the North Texas Conference in 1874, where 
at Blackburn, but subsequently removed to Manchester, | be served three charges, The year 1877-78 he was 
He had expected to study medicine, bnt having been | President of a college in the city of Dallas. He was 
religiously educated, he officiated in a small chapel in | # delegate to the general conferences of 1870 and 1874. 
Wales, whither he had retired for his health, and sub. | His death occurred at Fort Worth, Jan. 17, 1880. See 
sequently in Newington Chapel, Liverpool, After a| Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
course of study at the German universities, he accepted South, 1880, p. 203. 
the pastorate of the North-College Church, Edinburgh, | Allen, Robert Welch, D.D. a Presbyterian min- 
in 1835. In 1854 he was appointed professor of theol- | ister, was born in Shelby County, Ky., March 25, 1817. 
ogy in the Scottish Theological Hall, in 1861 examiner | He graduated from Wabash College, Ind., in 1889. 
in philosophy at St. Andrew's University, but resigned | From thence he entered Princeton Seminary, where he 
these positions at the close of 1882. He died Dec. 20, | remained two years, when failing health compelled him 
1883, Dr. Alexander was noted no less as a preacher | to leave. He was ordained by the Crawfordsville Pres- 
than as a scholar. He was a member of the Old-Test. | bytery, and served three years as stated supply of ser- 
company of the Bible Revision Committee, and the | eral churches, when he was installed pastor of Jefferson 
author of numerous Biblical and theological works, the | and Frankford churches, and remained in that charge 
principal of which are the Congregational Lectures for | for nine years. Ile next became pastor of the Pisgah 
1840 (new ed. 1853) :—Anglo-Catholiciem not A pastali- | Church, near Lexington, Ky., which he served with 
oul (1843) :—Christ and Christianity (1854) :—Life of | great acceptance until 1857, when he accepted a call to 
Dr. Wardlaw (1856) :—Christian Thought und Work | the Church of Jacksonville, IIL This pastorate he held 
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for over eleven years, afterwards he served as mission- 
ary, and supplied the Church of St. Charles, Mo. At the 
end of two years he returned to Jacksonville, and sup- 
plied the churches of Union and Murrayville until a 
new church was organized called Unity, over which he 
was installed pastor, and which relation he continued 
during life. He died at Jacksonville, NI., July 29, 1882. 
See Necrol. Report of Priuceton Theol. Sem. 1888, p. 89. 
(W. P.S.) 


Alline, Henny, a remarkable character in the re- 
ligions history of the last century, was born in Rhode 
Island in 1748, In 1760 he went to Nova Scotia and 
settled at Newport. Six vears after he commenced 
preaching without ordination, although, in 1779, he re- 
ceived the imposition of hands at Cornwallis as an 
itinerant preacher. He preached in Nova Scotia from 
1776 to 1784, then went to the United States, where he 
died at the residence of Rev. David M‘Clure, North- 
ampton, N. H., Feb.2 of the latter year. He travelled 
throughout the provinces, preaching with remarkable 
fervor and power, assailing all denominations, causing 
divisions in the churches, and making many converts. 
Alline rejected the doctrine of creation, denied that man 
possessed a material body before the fall, and affirmed 
that all souls were actually created at the beginning of 
the world and sinned in Eden. He also denied the 
resurrection of the elemental body. He had a keenlv 
metaphysical mind and a love of speculation. Some 
of his writings were published, now very rare, viz., 
Mites on Some of the most Important and Disputed 
Points of Divinity Cast into the Treasury (Halifax, 
N. S., 1781) :—Sermons (1782-83):—The Anti-Tradi- 
tionists (1783 ):— Life and Journals ( Boston, 1806, 
12mo). Of the first-mentioned work it has been said, 
“Tn its statement of doctrine it is a confused medley, 
almost resembling a sick man’s dreams, and vet it is 
varied with the most impassioned and eloquent appeala, 
when he touches upon some of the grander or more 
tender topics of religion.” His autobiography is a book 
of thrilling interest. Alline had an agreeable manner 
and a natural eloquence. He never left the Congrega- 
tional ranks, in which he was brought up. He was in- 
different as to the mode of baptism, and cared little for 
the ordinance at all. Some of his followers joined the 
Baptists, but the majority united with the Free-will 
or Free Christian Baptists. See his Life and Jour- 
nals; Morgan, Biblioth. Canad. a v.; Smith, //ist. of 
Methodism in East British America, vol.i; Bill, Mist. 
of the Baptists of the Muritime Provinces (St. Johns, 
1881), p. 13-18. 


Altenburg, a Benedictine abbey, in Lower Austria, 
was founded by Hildeburg, countess of Buige. In 1144 
a number of monks settled there from St. Lambrecht, in 
Styria. Till 1878 this abbey had forty-five abbots, 
the first of whom was Gottfried. Altenburg was sev- 
eral times destroyed by fire, twice by the Hussites, and 
suffered greatly from the peasants’ war, and from the 
Swedes, Russians, and French. The famous abbot was 
the thirty-eighth, Manrus Boxler, who greatly promoted 
the spiritual as well as material interests of the abbey. 
His clergy were educated at the universities of Vienna 
and Salzburg. Under the forty-fifth abbot, Honorius 
Burger, who died in 1878, the seventh centenary of this 
institution was celebrated in 1844, Burger also wrote 
the history of his abbey, and published the documents 
concerning the same in Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, 
Diplom. et Acta, xxi (Vindob. 1865). Besides Marian, 
Gesch. der österr. Kleriset (Vienna, 1787), see Burger's 
Jlistory (ibid. 1862); Wolfagruber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
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to the nunciature at Vienna, and consecrated by Greg- 
ory himself archbishop of Ephesus, July 17, 1836. 
He was created cardinal Dec. 14, 1840, and published 
April 23, 1845. During the twenty years of his cardi- 
nal’s life he occupied some of the most laborious and 
important posts, as chamberlain of the holy Roman 
Church, archpriest of the patriarchal basilica of St. 
John Lateran, lord chancellor of the Roman Univer- 
sity, and bishop of the suburbicarian see of Albano, 
about fourteen miles from Rome. While (1867 ) re- 
ceiving the oaths and distributing the diplomas to the 
students of the university, a hasty messenger arrived 
announcing the scourge of cholera desolating his diocese. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he broke up the meet- 
ing, summoned a notary, made his will, and rode hasti- 
ly to the stricken town of Albano. He at once assumed 
control of the municipal as well as religious government 
of his see, seconded by the Papal Zouaves, and the chol- 
era was at length brought under control. But Altieri 
was seized himself with the disease, and died Aug. 11, 
1867. See (N. Y.) Catholic Almanac, 1876, p. 108. 


Amalie or Lasauta. See LISAuLa. 


Ambrose Podobjedow, a Russian ecclesiastic, 
was born Nov. 30, 1742, in the government of Vladimir. 
He was educated at the Troiz monastery and took holy 
orders in 1768. Having been elevated to the bishopric of 
Sjewsk, he took charge, in 1785, of the Kasan eparchy; 
was in 1794 elected member of the Holy Synod, and in 
1799 made archbishop of St. Petersburg, Esthonia, and 
Finland. In the year following he received the arch- 
episcopal see of Novgorod, with the appointment as 
metropolitan, and died May 21 (June 2), 1818. He 
wrote an ascetical work, in three vols. (Moscow, 1810), 
and A Guide to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures 
(new ed. ibid. 1840). His most important work, how- 
ever, is his Russian Church history, /storta Rossiskot 
Terarchij (ibid. 1807-15, 6 vols, ; 2d ed. 1827). (B. P.) 


American Colleges. See COLLEGES. 


American Wesleyan Methodists. See Wes- 
LEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF AMERICA, 


Ammon, Frieprich W1iLHeELM PHILIP VON, a 
German theologian, son of Christoph (q. v.), was born 
Feb. 7, 1791, at Erlangen, where he also studied theol- 
ogy, as well as at Jena. In 1818 he was appointed 
pastor at Buttenheim, near Bamberg, and in 1820 be- 
came archdeacon at Erlangen, where he finally died 
pastor, doctor, and professor of theology, Sept. 19, 1855. 
He wrote, Geiler ron Katsersberg's Leben, Lehren und 
Predigten (Erlangen, 1826):— Denkmal zur dritten 
Sdculurfeier der augsburger Confession (ibid. 1829): 
— Evangelisches Jubelfestbuch zur dritten Sdcularfeier 
der augsburger Confession (ibid. 1831) :— Gallerie der 
denkwiirdigsten Personen, welche im XVI., XVII. und 
XVIII. Jahrhunderte con der evangelischen zur katho- 
lischen Kirche iibergetreten sind (ibid. 1833). See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 24; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 578, 755, 909, 916; ii, 833. (B. P.) 

Ammonian Sections are those numerical divi- 
sions of the text of the Greek Testament which were 
introduced by Ammonius of Alexandria into his Diates- 
saron, or harmony of the four gospels, and were retained 
in the margin of many of the early copies of the gospels 
as being useful for comparing the parallel accounts, 
See New TESTAMENT. 

Anastasy, Bratanowsky, one of the most famous 
pulpit orators of Russia, was born in 1761, in the neigh- 
Lorhood of Kiev. He studied at the theological school 
in Perejaslav, became in 1790 a monk, was appointed 
in 1797 bishop of White Russia, in 1801 archbishop, 


Altieri, Luici, a Roman Catholic prelate, was born | and in 1805 member of the Holy Synod. He died in 


in Rome, July 17, 1805, of a noble family. 


He began ' 1816, archbishop of Astrachan. 


He published a col- 


his career under the immediate eye of Gregory XVI, | lection of religious discourses, in four vols, ( St. Pe- 


and lodged in the Vatican as private chamberlain to 
the pope. His next step was to the secretaryship of 
the Congregation of Studies, whence he was promoted 





tersburg, 1796; Moscow, 1799-1807 ): — Tractatus de 
Concionum Dispositionibus Formandis (Moscow, 1806). 
(B. P.) 
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Ancellon, CHARLES, a French Protestant lawyer, | March 5, 1881. Pope Leo XIII, who appreciated his 
and writer in behalf of political liberty, son of David, | great talents as a teacher and expounder of canon law, 
was born at Metz, Jan. 28 or 29, 1659. He began his | made him canon of Maria Maggiore. He wrote Pre- 
studies there, but prosecuted them at Hanau, and | lectiones Juris Canonici ud Methodym Decretulium Gre- 
afterwards at Marburg, Geneva, and Paris. After the | gorts Aracta ( Rome, 1877-80, 3 vuls.). See Streber, 
revocation of the edict of Nantes he represented his | in Wetzer u. Welte's Kirchenleztkon,s.v. (B. P.) 


co-religionists in their efforts to obtain redress from | angerville (or Angarvill, alias Bury), Kicn- 
the government. He retired to Berlin, where he was | agi px, an English prelate of the 14th century, son of 
treated with marked favor, and died there, July 5, 1715. | sir Richard Angerville, was born at Bury, Soffolk, and 
He is the author of a number of historical and politi- educated at Oxford, where he attained to great eminence 
cal works, for which see Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, | in learning; was governor to king Edward HI while a 
s vV. prince, and the latter afterwards advanced him to be 
Anderson, Alexander, LL.D., a Scotch Baptist | his cofferer, treasurer of his wardrobe, dean of Wells, 
minister and educator, was born at Peterhead, Aberdeen | bishop of Durham (1333), chancellor, and lord treasurer 
County, in September, 1808, He studied at St. Andrew's | of England (1834). He was noted for his charities. be- 
University, was ordained pastor at Boyndie in 1830, | stowing on the poor every week eight quarters of wheat 
joined the Free Church party in 1843, in 1845 was | baked, and other benefactions. He was a great lover 
settled over a church in Old Aberdeen, but in 1847 re- | of books, confessing himself “extatico quodam librorum 
signed his charge on account of a change of views on | amore potenter abreptum,” and he had more books than 
the subject of baptism, and tuok charge of the Chanonry | all the bishops of England in that age put together, 
House School, in Aberdeen, to which he joined the pas- | which library he bequeathed to the University of Ox- 
toral care of a Baptist congregation in George Street | ford. The most eminent foreigners were his friends, and 
Hall, which eventually united with that in Crown Ter- | the most learned Englishmen were his chaplains until 
race. He died at Aboyne, Oct. 25, 1884. See (Lond.) his death, April 14,1345. He wrote Philobiblos. See 
Buptist Hand-book, 1886, p. 101. Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), iii, 166. 
Anderson, David, D.D., an English prelate, was| Anglo-Saxon Church. See EXGCLAXD, CHURCH 
born in London, Feb. 10, 1814. He studied at Edin- | or, 
burgh Academy, and graduated from Exeter Hall, Ox- Anquetil (Duperron), ABRAHAM HYACINTHE, a 


ford, in 1836. In 1841 he was made vice-principal of | French Orientalist, brother of Louis, was burn at Paris, 
St. Bee's College, Cumberland; in 1848 incumbent of | Dec. 7, 1781. He studied theology at his native place, 


eRe A P f sa ese Auxerre, and Amersfoort, and with the subvention of 
e ishop of St. Rupert’s Land, but resign : : in 47 : 

see on being ———— — of Clifton in 1864, in 1866 | — Pig — — Ea R 
he was mace chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, and died ! obtaining the help of some Parsee priesta, who dictated 
in London, Nov. 6, 1885. He was the author of, Notes to him in the neo- Persian language the contents of 
on the Flood: — Net in the Boy: — five Charges, and | their books written in Zend and Pehlevi. Having re- 
some Ordination Sermons, _ | turned, in 1762, to Paris, he was appointed interpreter 
oer: PD a aa 
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; e ‘tenfule, which was follow v the lication o 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1841 from | Recherches Historiques et Glogruphiques Ase l'Inde (Bu r- 
the Newton Theological Institution, In 1842 he was or- | lin and Paris, 1787,2 vola). He also published a Latin 
dained pastor of the First Baptist Church at Salem, translation of a Persian extract from the Upanishads, 
e e a — ae — Panic | i ihe Beier slr bares tle — of the Vedar. 
1 OxOury, and in He died at Paris, Jan. 1c, x A 
Church in New York city. He achieved distinction | i i } 
and success in the difficult feld in which he was called 
to labor. During nearly all his ministry he was official- 
ly connected with the American Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, the American Baptist Home Missionary Suciety, 
and, while in New York, with the American Tract So- 
ciety. For four years he acted as president of the Rut- 
gers Female College, in New York city. Other impor- 
tant positions in benevolent and educational institutions 
he also filled. In the summer of 1878 he resigned his 
charge in New York, and not long after became pastor 
of the South Church, in Boston, where he died, Dec. 19, 
1883, Dr. Anderson published only a few occasional dis- 
courses. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop.s.v. (J.C.8.) 

Andreas, Antonio, a Spanish Minorite of the 14th 
century, was one of the moet prominent pupils of Duns 
Scotus, whose method he also adopted. ‘The skill with 
which he made the more difficult principles of Duns 
Scotus more simple and intelligible acquired for him, 
by his students, the surname of Doctor Dulcifluus. He 
died about 1820. See Antonio, Biblioth. Hispan. ii, 97 ; 
Cave, Hist, Lit. append. 12; Stuck], Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie des Mittelalters, ii, 875; Grammer, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Airchenlezikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Angelis, FiLiPPo px, an Italian canonist, was born 
at Canterano, near Subiaco, Feb. 10, 1824. He studied 
philosophy and theology at Rome, and after having 
received holy orders in 1846, practiced law. When 
quite young he was made professor of canon law at 
Rome. In 1871 he resigned his position, and died 


Anselm, a name common to several archbishops 
OF MILAN, of whom we name the following : 

1. ANskLm Bruius (814-822), who was exiled with 
other bishops on account of the part he took in the 
conspiracy of Bernard. He was, however, restored 
again, and crowned, in 821, king Lothar, at Monza. 

2. ANSELM CAPRA (823-897), who crowned, in 888, 
Berengarius, at l'avia, as king of Italy. 

3. ANSELM oF Ratrpx (1086-1093), was a faithful 
adherent of the pope and opponent of Henry IV, and 
crowned his rebellious son Conrad in 1093, 

4. AxseLw Vauvason (1097-1101), second successor 
to the former, and also a papal adherent. In 1098 he 
held a large synod, went to the Holy Land, but returned 
in 1099. The second time he took the crues to join 
the crusades, but. died at Constantinople. 

5. ANSKLM OF PUSTERLA (1123-1135), refused to 
accept the pallium from the hands of Honorius IT. He 
crowned, in 1128, Conrad, the rival of Lothair, in conse- 
quence of which he was put under the ban by the pope, 
together with Conrad. When Anacletus II was elected 
antipope, Anselm sided with him, and accepted the 
pallium from the hands of his legate. The legitimate 
pope replied with an interdict, which only increased the 
confusion, since Anselm inflicted ecclesiastical punish- 
ment upon faithful adherents of the pope. At last 
the people of Milan expelled Anselm, in 1183, and the 
conncil held at Pisa in 1185 confirmed the act of the 
people of Milan. While on his way to the antipupe, 
Anselm was taken prisoner, and died at Rome, Aug. 24, 
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ANSPACH 


1136. See Ughelli, /talia Sacra, vol. iv; Scherer, in 
Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Anspach, Frepvertck Rewnuaunt, D.D., a Lu- 
theran minister, was born in January, 1815, in Potter 
Township, Centre Co., Pa. He studied at Mifflinburg 
Academy, graduating from Pennsylvania College in 
1839; subsequently pursued the theological course at 
Gettysburg, and was licensed to preach in 1841, when 
he became pastor of the Barren Hill and Whitemarsh 
charge, Montgomery County ; from 1850 to 1854 he was 
pastor in Hagerstown, Md., and remained there until 
1857. He was interested in the founding of the Ha- 
gerstown Female Seminary. About this time he be- 
came co-editor and proprietor of The Lutheran Observer. 
From 1857 to 1861 his residence was in Baltimore; and 
subsequently, owing to failing health, he retired from 
active work and resided principally in Anne Arundel 
County. He died in Baltimore, Sept. 16, 1867. Among 
his published works are the following: translations 
from the German of Heavenly Bulm, etc., by Caspar 


Schwenkfeld (1853) :— The Sepulchres of our Departed 


(1854) :—The Sons of the Sires (1855) :—a lecture on 
Spiritualism (eod.):—The Two Pilgrims: The Israelite 
and the Christian (1857), etc. See Pennsylcuniu College 
Book, 1882, p. 204; Lutheran Observer, Sept. 27, 1867. 

Anstice, Joseri, an English poet, 
Madeley Wood, Shropshire, in 1808; educated at West- 
minster and Oxford; in 1830 became professor of clas- 
sical literature in King’s College, London, and died at 
Torquay, Feb. 29, 18386. Among his productions were 
a select number of Hymns (anonymously published in 
1836), several of which are quite popular. 


Antioch, Councizs or. In addition to those no- 
ticed in vol. i, councils were also held at this place in 








gone. 
was born at Alone runs to tell Peter and Jobn. 





| hind. 8 
| have gone, and, looking in, sees the angela. Then, turning 
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1669). See Kaulen, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlext- 
kon, a. v. (B. P.) 

Apelt, Ernst FRIEDRICH, a German philosopher, 
was born March 3, 1812, at Reichenau, near Zittau. He 
studied at Jena and Leipsic; commenced his lectures 
at Jena in 1839; was, in 1840, professor of philosophy, 
and died Oct. 27, 1859. He published, Metuphysik 
(Leipsic, 1857) :— Die Reltgionsphilosophie (ibid. 1860) : 
— Lie Epochen der Geschichte der Menschheit (Jena, 
1845-46, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1852) :— Wie muss das Gluubens- 
bekenntniss beschuffen sein, dus zur Vereinigung aller 
Konfesstunen führen soll? (ibid. 1846). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol, i, 36. (B. P.) 

Appearances or ouR Lord to his Disciples after 
the Resurrection. Professor Gardiner has given a “ sy- 
nopsis of the events, so far as the points of difficulty 
extend,” that relate to Mary Magdalene and the other 
women, with a view to accommodating the statement 


in Mark xvi, 9 (that he appeared first to her); and his 


scheme, if practicable, would be a desirable solution. 
It is as follows ( //armony of the Gospels in Greek, 
p. 253): 

“The resurrection itself occurred at or before the earliest 
dawn of the firet day of the week. The women, coming 
to the sepaichre, find the atone rolled nway and the body 
They are amazed and perplexed. Mary Magdalene 
The other women re- 
main, enter the tomb, see the angela, are charged by them 
to announce the resurrection to the disciples, and depart 
on thelr errand. Meantime Peter and John run very rap- 
idly to the sepulchre. They enter the tomb and are aston- 
inhed at the orderly arrangement of the grave- clothes, 


and then retarn to the city. Mary follows to the tomb, 


nnable quite to keep pace with them, and so falling be- 


e remains standing at the entrance after they 


abont, she sees Jesns himself, nnd receives his charge for 
the disciples. This was onr Lord's first appearance after 


340, at wbich the Arian Gregory of Cappadocia was ; his resarrection (Mark xvi, 9). 


elected to the see of Alexandria; in 360, at which the 


. Arian Miletius of Sebastia was elected patriarch of | more slowly than Peter and John. 


Antioch; in 391, at which Flavianus anathematized 
the Massalians; and in 417, at which Pelagius was again 
condemned. 


Anthiff, WiıLuram, D.D., a prominent minister o 
the English Primitive Methodist Conference, was born 
in 1813. In his seventeenth year he began to preach. 
He held nearly all the positions of honor it was in the 
power of his denomination to bestow. From 1862 to 
1867 he was Connectional Editor, and at the request 
of the conference he wrote an excellent biography of 


Hugh Bourne. He was twice president of the confer- | 


ence. For some time he was principal of the Sunder- 
land Institute. He died in December, 1884. See Chris- 
tian Guardian, Dec. 17, 1884. 


f (ers ran to the disciples and announce al 





“To return to the women who were on their way from 
the sepulchre to the disciples. They went in haste, yet 
‘here were many of 
them, and, being in a state of great agitation and alarm 
they appear to have become sepnrated and to have entered 
the ony by different gates. One party of them, in their 
astonishment and fear, eay nothing to any one; the oth- 

that they had 
seen, viz. the vision of the angels. 

At this time, before any report had come in of the a 


| pearance of our Lord himself, the two disciples set oat fur 


Emmaus. 

“Soon after, Mary Magdalene comes in, announcing that 
she hnd actually seen the risen Lord. 

While these things are happening, the first-mentioned 
party of the women nre stoppad on the wnay by the ap- 
pearance of the Lord himself, and they also receive a 
charge to his disciples.” 


The proper test of this scheme is to tabulate it, al- 
lowing a reasonable interval for each incident. It must 
be borne in mind that all the parties were more or less 


Antonius, a Christian poet of the 3d century, is in haste; and as the entire breadth of the city is but 
the author of Carmen Adversus Gentes, which consists ' little more than a mile, and the sepulchre was very 


of two parts, the first treating of the vanity of heathen- 
ism, the second of the truth of Christianity. ‘The first 
edition of this poem was published by Muratori, in 
his A necdvta, vol. i (Milan, 1697), and in Opera S. Pau- 
lini (Verona, 1736), where it is erroneously ascribed to 
Paulinus of Nola. Other editions are given in Gallandi, 
Biblioth. vol. iii; Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. v. See Schmid, 
in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Antonius A MATRE Der, a name common to two 
Carmelites. 

l. The first lived about the beginning of the 16th 
century at Alcala, and is the author of Collegii Complu- 
tensis Discalceatorum Fratrum Ordinis B. Maria de 
Monte Carmeli Disputationes, I. In Octo Libros Physico- 
rum Aristotelis; ][. In Duos Libros de Generatione et 
Conceptione seu de Ortu et [nteritu ; III. In Tres Libros 
Aristotelis de Anima. See Hurter, Nomenclator. i, 697 ; 
Peters, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 8. v. 

2. He lived in the second half of the 17th century, 
and was professor of theology in the college of his order 


near the city, fifteen or twenty minutes is sufficient 
time for any person, under the circumstances, to have 
passed from any probable point within the city to the 
sepulchre. Reckoning, therefore, from any fixed point, 
say four o'clock, the record, on that theory, would stand 
about as fullows : 


A.M. 
Resurrectlon............................ ........ 4:00 
The women set ont together. ...........ccceecees 4:10 
They arrive at the eepuichre........ RP, 4:80 
Mary sets out to return. ........ ........ — 4:35 
The other women set ont to return............. 4:45 
Peter nnd John set out for the sepulchre, on the 
return Of Mary ..... ccccccccccscccesvevteses 4:50 
They reach the sepuichre.........ceceeesseeeees 5:00 


Some of the other women reach the city, and re- 
TR Ee eRe ... B: 


ort 
Peter and John leave after inspecting the tomb.. =e 
5:15 


Mary arrives the second time..............-...- 

She sees Jesns.................. .. ... .......... 5:20 

The other party of women see Jesus, but do not 
report 2. cere cece cer cc ec scar ceeveccerecces 5: 

Mary arrives and announces her pews...... wee. 5:40 


If we can believe that it took any of the women 


at Salamanca. He is the author of Preludia Jeagogica | three quarters of an hour to go part of the way back 
ad Sacrorum Bibliorum Intelligentiam, etc. (Leyden, | to the city, when it is especially said that “they fled 
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in haste,” “ departed quickly,” under an urgent message, 
which “they ran” to deliver, we may accept the above 
scheme, but not otherwise. It should, moreover, be 
observed that the supposition of a division of their 
company, and a delay in consequence, are unwarranted 
by the sacred narratives, which invariably speak of 
them all together, except Mary. ‘The statement in 
Mark xvi, 8, that “they said nothing to any man,” 
evidently means “no person whom they met on the 
way.” We are not at liberty to refer the report alluded 
to by the disciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 
22-24) to a single division of the women, for the same 
evangelist (ver. 10) distinctly includes Mary among 
thoee who made it. 

The true solution of this problem lies not in any 
forced harmony of the events, but in a just appre- 
hension of the language of the several evangelists. 
Matthew mentions in general terms the appearance to 
the women, including Mary; Mark speaks only of the 
appearance to Mary as the representative of the whole 
company of women; Luke (as Paul in 1 Cor. xv, 4-8) 
does not recognise any appearance to the women at all; 
Jvhn gives the details of the appearance to Mary, but 
makes no allusion to the other women. 
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gon. This appointment was made by the grand-in- 
quisitor Torquemada. With cruel fanaticism Arbues 
executed the orders of his chief, and many Jews and 
Moors were delivered to the stake. Among the rela- 
tives of his many sacrifices a conspiracy was effected 
and murderers were hired to kill all members of the 
inquisition. In the night of Sept. 14th, 1485, Arbaes, 
while kneeling at the altar, received a deadly blow, 
and died on the 17th of that month. His murderers, 
together with many of the conspirators, had to pay the 
penalty of their deed. In the Romish Church Arbues 
is celebrated as a martyr. Pope Alexander VII pro- 
nounced him blessed in 1661, while Pius IX canonized 
him in 1867. The famous Kaulbach painted, in 1871, 
a picture, on which Arbues is represented as condemn- 
ing heretics to death. See Zirngiebl, Peter Arbues 
und die spunische Inquisition (8d ed. Munich, 1872). 
(B. P.) 


Arevalo, Ropricves Saxcuez nr, a Spanish bish- 
op, was born at St. Maria de Nieva, in the diocese of 
Segovia, in 1404. He studied law at Salamanca, and 
the kings, John II and Henry IV of Castile, whose sec- 
retary he was, made use of his talents on several occa- 
sions. When, in 1455, he was sent to Rome to bring 


Appelbe, Witiiam Parker, LL.D., an Irish Wes- | to pope Calixtus IHI the congratulations of his monarch, 


leyan minister, was born at Bandon, Nov. 19, 1807. He | he was made bishop of Oviedo. Under Paul IT he oc- 
was educated at Trinity College., Dublin, with a view | cupied the episcopal see of Zamora, next of Calahorra, 
to the established Episcopal ministry, but on the com- | and finally that of Palencia. He died Oct. 4, 1470. 
pletion of his course decided to enter the Methodist ' Most of his works are still in MS. in the Vatican 
itinerancy. He was received by the Conference in Library; only three have been published, Speculum 
18834, and appointed to the Londonderry Circuit. He’ [ive //umane (Rome, 1468): — Historia Hispunico, 
labored on the most important circuits in the Confer- giving the history from the earliest times to the year 1469 
ence, and was chosen to nearly all the principal offices (ibid. 1470) :— De Monarchia Orbis et de Origine et Drif- 
in the connection, having been twice elected president | ferentia Principatus Imperialis et Regalis (ibid. 1521). 
of the Conference. During the last nine vears of his | See Biog. Générale, xliii, 249 aq.; Hamberger, Zurer- 
life, in addition to his circuit work. he filled the impor- | lässige Nachrichten, iv, 800 aq.; Stansnik, m Wetzer 





tant office of theological tutor in the college at Belfast, | 


a position for which his learning, culture, and sympa- 
thies eminently qualified him. He died at Belfast, 
June 22, 1882. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1882, p. 39. 

Appuhn, Avovtst Wiuntum, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Oct. 4, 1804. In 1834 he 
was appointed pastor at Attenhausen, and in 1852 cathe- 
dral-preacher and member of consistory at Magdeburg. 


He retired from the ministry in 1871, and died at Wer- |. 


nigerode, June 6, 1882. He published, Mose, der Knecht 
Gottes (Magdeburg, 1845) :—Festpredtyten (ibid. 1857): 
Entwurfe zu Predigten an den Festen und Festzeiten (ibid. 
1876). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 37. (B. P.) 


Araujo, a name common to some theologians of 
the Society of Jesus: 

l. ALPHONSO (or ILDEFONSO DK PEÑAFIEL), was 
born at Riobambo, in Peru (now Ecuador), in 1594. 
He joined his order in 1610, was professor of theology 
and philosophy at Cusco and Lima, and died at Guanca- 
Velica, Nov. 18, 1657. He wrote, Cursus Integri Phi- 
losophict ( Leyden, 1653-70, 4 vols. ):— Theologia 
Scholastica Naturalis, etc. (ibid. 1666, 2 vols.). 

2. JOSEPH, was born at Oporto, in Portngal, Oct. 10, 
1696. In 1712 he joined his order, was professor at 
Coimbra, Oporto, and Lisbon, and died in 1759. He 
wrote Cursus Theologicus ( Lisbon, 1734-37, 2 vola. ). 
See Bauer, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Arbues, PEDRO, a Spanish inquisitor, was born at 
Epila, in Aragon, in 1442. He studied at Huesca and 
Bologna, and was, in 1471, professor of moral philosophy 
at the latter place. In 1478 he was made doctor of the- 
ology and in 1474 canon of Saragossa. After having 
returned to his native place, he joined, in 1476, the 
order of the Augustinians, and in the following year 
received holy orders, As a preacher he attracted large 
crowds, and as an instructor of the young clergy was 
very successful. In 1484 he was appointed, together 
with the Dominican, Caspar Juglar, inquisitor of Ara- 








u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, av. (B. P.) 


Arius (usually pronounced A'’rius, but strictly 
Arius, Aptioc, meaning martial), the famous heresi- 


„arch, was born about A.D. 256 in North Africa (Cyre- 


naica, Lybia, or Egypt), but nothing is known of his 
early life or circumstances, He is said to have been 
educated by Lucian, a presbyter in Antioch, and or- 
dained deacon by Peter of Alexandria and elder by 
Achillas, Peter's successor, who placed him (A.D. 313) 
in charge of Baucalis, one of the great churches of 
Alexandria. On the death of this bishop he came 
near being elected to the see, such was his popularity, 
but was defeated by Alexander, through envy of whom 
(as Theodoret asserta, Hest. Eccles. i, 2) he began, about 
A.D. 318, a controversy respecting the nature of Christ, 
which ultimately involved the whole of Christendom. 
See ARIANISM. Arius had previously fallen under 
censnre for connection with the schism of Meletius, 
but in some way had been restored to favor. He was 
now excommunicated for heresy by a council held at 
Alexandria in 821, and his views formally condemned 
by the Council of Nicwa in 825. Constantine banished 
him to Illyria, but in 331 he recalled him through the 
intercession of his sister, Constantia, and Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. Athanasius, however, refused to recognise 
the heretic. In 836 Athanasius himself was banished 
to Treves, and Arius, after a personal interview with 
the emperor, was about to be received in full honor at 
Alexandria, when he suddenly died of a disease of the 
bowels, apparently a violent attack of dysentery, which 
his enemies attributed to the visitation of God and his 
friends to the effect of poison. His views are but the 
outcropping of the earlier errors of Cerinthus and the 
Gnostica, now put into a definite shape by the virtnal 
denial of the divinity of our Lord. Arius was evident- 
ly a man of much acuteness, but little depth of intellect, 
and of a controversial turn. No charge of immorality 
was ever alleged against him. He is said to have been 
tall in person, easy and eloquent in manner, but austere 
in habits. The representation of him in the recent ro- 


ARMISTEAD 


mance, entitled Arius the Lybian (New York, 1883), is 
lively but somewhat too favorable. 

Armistead, Jesse H., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was educated at Hampden-Sidney Cullege and the 
Union Theological Seminary of Virginia. He was li- 
censed to preach in 1826, when he is thought to have 
been twenty-eight years of age. His tirst fields of labor 
were at Cartersville and the Brick Church at Fluvi- 
anna; in 1828 he became pastor at Buckingham Court- 
house, and in 1842 at Cumberland. He died at Wood- 
ville, Va., May 80, 1869. He was eminently useful, and 
his ministry was blessed with powerful revivals. See 
Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclup. a. v. 

Arms, Hiram Pure tps, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Windsor, Conn., June 1, 1799. He 
studied at Phillips Academy, Andover; graduated from 
Yale College in 1824, and from Yale Divinity School in 
1828; was ordained June 80, 1830, pastor at Hebron, 
where he remained until Oct. 10, 1832; in February, 
1883, became pastor at Walcotville; in 1886 of the First 
Church, Norwich, of which he remained pastor emer- 
itus from the time of his resignation, Feb. 20, 1878. 
He died at Norwich, April 6, 1882. From 1866 he was 
a member of the corporation of Yale Cullege. Besides 
several published sermons, he was the author of a pam- 
phlet, Notes of the Congregational Churches in New 
London County, Conn., from 1836 to 1869. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1883, p. 17. 

Arnold or Bonnevat, a Benedictine writer of the 
12th century, was, in 1144, appointed abbot of Bonneval, 
in the diocese of Chartres. Like his predecessors he 
had to undergo many trials. His appeal to pope Lu- 
cius II was of no avail, and he went to Rome a sec- 
ond time, where he succeeded, in 1154, in receiving 
the permission of pope Hadrian IV to resign. He 
died at Marmoutiers, where he had retired. Arnold 
enjoyed the friendship of St. Bernard, who, on his 
death-bed, sent a letter full of expressions of love for Ar- 
nold. After St. Bernard's death the monks of Clairvaux 
requested Arnold to continue the life of the saint, which 
William of Thierry had commenced to write. Thus the 
Vita Secunda S. Bernardi ( Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxv, 
267 sq.), which is erroneously ascribed to a Cistercian 
Arnold (comp. Oudin, Script. Eccles. ii, 1298), origi- 
nated. Arnold also wrote a speculative treatise on the 
Hexeaemeron :— Homilies on the 132d Psalm :—a book en- 
titled De Donis Spiritus S.:—De Septem Verbis Domini 
in Cruce :— Meditationes, and De Curdinulibus Operibus 
Christi. It is remarkable that the latter work, which 
was dedicated to pope Hadrian IV, was regarded for a 
long time as a work of St. Cyprian, and was published 
by Pamelius in his edition of Cvprian (Amsterdam, 
1568). Arnold’s works are published by Migne, Pat. 
Lat. clxxxix (1513). See Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchenlexikon, sv. (B. P.) 

Arnold, Albert Nicholas, D.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Cranston, R. I., Feb. 12, 1814. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1838, and from 
the Newton Theological Institution in 1841: was or- 
dained pastor at Newburyport, Masa., Sept. 14, 1841; 
in 1848 appointed a missionary to Greece, and stationed 
successively at Athens and in the island of Corfu. For 
eleven years he was engaged in his missionary work, 
and then returned to the United States, For two vears 
he was a professor at Newton, for seven vears pastor of 
the Church at Westborough, Mass., for five years pro- 
fessor in the Hamilton Theological Institution, and for 
four years professor in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1878 he returned to his early home, near 
Providence, R. I., where he died, Oct. 11, 1888. See 
Rhode Islund Biog. Encyclop.s.v. (J. C. S.) 


Arnold, John Motte, D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Acra, Greene Co., N. Y. Oct. 
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na, presiding elder of Owasso District, pastor at Dexter, 
Woodward Avenue, in Detroit, and Walnut Street, in 
the same city. In 1863 he was placed in charge of the 
| Detroit Methodist Book Depository, and later of the 
Alichigan Christian Advocate. He died suddenly in 
Detroit, Dec. 5, 1884. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1885, p. 331. 


Arnot, Roserr, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was li- 
censed to preach in 1769; presented to the living of 
Ceres in 1770; elected presbytery clerk in 1777; re- 
signed in 1792; was appointed professor of divinity in 
the new college of St. Andrews in 1799; minister of 
Kingsbarns in 1800, but opposed on account of already 
holding one important office; the General Assembly of 
1800 approved of the double appointment. He died 
July 2, 1808, aged sixty-three years. See Fasti Ec- 
cles, Scoticuna, ii, 444, 478. 

Arnpeck, Vert, a Bavarian historian, was born 
about the vear 1440 at Landshut. He studied at Am- 
berg and Vienna, was for some time pastor of St. Mar- 
tin’s, in his native city, and died about the year 15065. 
He is the author of, Chronicon Austriacum to the year 
1488 (reprinted by Pez, Script. rer. Austr. i, 1165) :— 
Liber de Gestis Episcoporum Frisingens. (reprinted by 
Deutinger, in Beiträge zur Geschichte des Erzbisthums 
Miinchen-Freisingen, vol. iii): — Chronicon Batvaria, 
589-1495 (reprinted by Pez, Thesaurus, iii, 2, 19 8q.). 
See Aretin, Literarisches Hundbuch fiir die bayer’sche 
Geschichte, i, 154; Pertz, Archiv. i, 487; iv,553; Deutsche 
Biographie, i, 596; Wetzer u, Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Arras (in France), Councit or (Concilium Altre- 
batense, from the Atrebati, who were the original in- 
habitants of that region), was held in the year 1025, 
chietly upon the subject of the holy communion, against 
certain heretics who had come from Italy. Seventeen 
chapters were published.—Landon, Manual of Councils, 
8. V. 

Arthur, Wiciiam, D.D., a Baptist minister, father 
of the recent president of the United States, was born 
in County Antrim, Ireland, being by descent Scotch- 
Irish, and was a graduate of Belfast Cullege. In his 
eighteenth vear he came to America, and subsequently 
entered the Baptist ministry. For about eight years 
he was pastor of the Calvary Church, New York city; 
afterwards of several churches in Vermont, and then of 
churches in the state of New York, among them those 
in Schenectady, Lansingburg, West Troy, and Newton- 
ville. In the last-named place he died, in October, 
1875. He is spoken of as “an author of extensive 
learning, and a minister of great usefulness and piety.” 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. p. 1291. (J.C. S.) 


Artioles, iris. ‘The articles of religion of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, numbering one hundred 
and four, were probably drawn up by archbishop Usher, 
and adopted by the Irish Episcopal Church in 1615. 
Thev are in striking agreement with the Westminster 
Confession, and may be found in Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, i, 662; comp. iii, 526. They were ignored, 
however, by the Irish convocation of 1635, and the 
thirty-nine articles of the English Church have ever 
since been the standard of the Irish Church also. 


Aschbaoh, Joscp, a Roman Catholic historian 
of Germany, was born in 1801 at Höchst. He studied 
at Heidelberg, was in 1823 professor of the gymnasium 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1842 professor of history 
at Bonn, and in 1854 at Vienna. He died, April 26, 
1882. He is best known as the editor of 4 
Kirchenlexikon (1846-50, 4 vols.), to which he contrib- 
uted largely. (B. P.) 

Assamese Version. Assam is a British prov- 
| ince, now forming part of the eastern frontier of India. 


15, 1824. He was converted early in life, and in 1848 | The original language of the Assamese nation was the 
joined the Michigan Conference, in which he was suc- | Ahom, a branch of the Siamese family of languages. 
ceesively pastor at Port Huron, St. Clair, Flint, Corun- | When the people adopted the religion of Bengal in the 


ASSEBURG 


middle of the 17th century, they also gradually habit- 
uated themselves to the use of its language, till at 
length the ancient Ahom tongue became extinct. Dur- 
ing the lapse of years the language now spoken in 
Assam has contracted several peculiarities of its own, 
distinguishing it from the Bengalee, so that in printing 
the Scriptures it was found impracticable to use the Ben- 
galee characters, and a new font of type had to be cast 
for that purpose. In 1815 the first two gospels were 
printed at Scrampore. while the whole New Test. was 
tinished at press in 1819, with the title The New Testa- 
ment Translated from the Original into the Assam Lan- 
guage by the Serumpore Missionaries. In 1822 the Pen- 
tateuch left the press, and the printing of the entire 
Old Test. was subsequently completed. The annual 
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then went to Padua as teacher of Oriental languagen, 
where he died, April 7,1821. He wrote a famous work 
On the Civilization, Literuture, and Manners of the A rubea 
(Padua, 1787). See Wetzer u. Welte's Kirchenlerikun, 
sv. (B.P.) 

Athune, Jaxes, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, son of 
a commissary of Orkney, was born at Kirkwall in 1613; 
took his degree of M.A. at the Edinburgh University in 
1636; studied divinity at Oxford in 1637; was chap- 
lain to the marquis of Hamilton in 1638; presented by 
the king to the living of Birsay in 1642; deposed in 
1649, and for taking part with the marquis of Montrose 
in 1650 he was excommunicated. He fled to Holland 
in 1653, afterwards returned to Edinburgh, and lived 
privately till 1660. Parliament granted him £100 fur 


report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for | his sufferings. On visiting London he was collated bv 
1863 stated that “ preparations are being made for re- | Brian Walton, bishop of Winchester, to the living of 


vision;” but how far the work has progressed we are 
unable to state. For the study of the language, see 
Brown, Grammatical Notices on the Assamese Lunguage 


(Sibsagor, 1848). (B. P.) 


Asseburg, ROSAMUNDE JULIANE VON, a German 
visionary, was born in November, 1672, at Eigenstedt, 
near Magdeburg. According to her own statement, 
she had visions at different times, When seven vears 
of age she saw the Saviour, who told her of his suffer- 
ings and the future of his kingdom. The news con- 
cerning the visionary soon reached Magdeburg, and 
Pfeiffer, a voung theologian of Lauenburg, sought the 
opportuuity of becoming acquainted with Fräulein As- 
seburg. Pfeiffer wrote to Petersen concerning the vis- 
donary, and the latter, after some correspondence, in 
company with his wife paid a visit to her. As the 
result of his visit he published Species facti von dem 
adeliyen Fräulein Rosumundu Juliana von Asseburg, 
with an appendix (1691). This was intended as an 
address to the most prominent theologians, in order to 
ascertain whether they accepted the revelations of Ro- 
samunde as divine inspirations or not. Some assented, 
others violently opposed. Spener, whose opinion was 
asked, was too cautious to commit himself in any way. 
Meanwhile Fraulein Aseeburg’s name became known in 
France, England, and Denmark. The consistory, how- 
ever, at the instance of the preachers of Litneburg, who 
accuse Petersen because he allowed the visionary to 
stay at his house, touk the matter into consideration, and 
in accordance with a decision of the theological faculty 
at Helmstädt, deposed Petersen, in 1692, frum his office, 
and banished him from the country. With this verdict, 
an opinion was publicly pronounced upon Fräulein Asse- 
burg, who accompanied her friend first to Wolfenbtttel, 
then to Magdeburg. From Magdeburg she went to Ier- 
lin, where she lived in the house of a countess, In 1708 
she saw once more her friend Petersen at Berlin, but 
after this she rapidly lost her prestige, and sank into 
oblivion. Not even the date of her death is known. 
The famous Leibnitz defended her moral and religious 
character, and as to her visions he compared her to 
Brigitta, Hildegard, and Melchthildis, who were regard- 
ed as saints among the more faithful of the Middle 
Ages. See Petersen, A utubtugruphy (2d ed. 1719); Ber- 
tram, Reformations- und Kirchenhistorie Luneburgs 
(Braunschweig, eod.); Planck, Geschichte der protest. 
Theologie ron der Konkordienformel an bis in die Mitte 
des 18. Juhrhunderts (Gottingen, 1831), p. 248 sq.; Bar- 
thold, Die Ericeckten im protestantischen Deutschland, 
in Raumer's Histor. Taschenbuch (1852); Dibelius, in 
Herzog-Plitt's Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Assemani, is the Italian form of the name of a 
learned Maronite family; namely, Giuseppe SIMONE, 
the head of it, Srerano Evopro, and Giusepre Luter 
(in Lat. A loystus, born about 1710), two of his nephews, 
and his grandnephew Simone, who was born March 
14, 1749, at Tripoli. He was educated in the Maronite 
College at Rome, and after completing his studies spent 
twelve years as a missionary in bis native country, and 
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Winnifrith; was appointed minister at Elgin in 1677; 
elected bishop of Moray the same year; consecrated in 
1679: transferred to the see of Galloway in 1680, and 
died Nov. 15, 1687. He made a bold stand in Parlia- 
ment, in 1686, against rescinding the penal statutes re- 
specting popery. See Fusti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 392- 
452, 778. 

Atkinson, Jons Maro Pieasant, D.D., a Pres- 
bsterian minister, was born at Mansfield, Va., Jan. 10, 
1817. He graduated from Hampilen-Sidney College 
in 1835, and from the Virginia Union Theological Sem- 
inary; was ordained as an evangelist, and became a 
stated supply of the Church in Houston, Texas; was 
afterwards installed pastur at Warrenton and Salem, 
Va. In 1850 he was installed pastor of Bridge Street 
Church, Georgetown, D. C. In 1857 he was elected 
president of Hampden-Sidney College, and continued 
in that position until near the date of his death, Aug. 
25, 1883. His life was full of good deeds, generous im- 
pulses, and Christian sacrifice. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Alumni, 1884, p. 26. (W. P.S.) 

Attigny, Councit or (additional), held in Mav, 
870, at which Charles the Bold brought his son Carlo- 
man to judgment, and Hincmar of Laon was compelled 
to submit to royal and ecclesiastical authority. See 
Landon, Manual of Councils, a. v. 


Atwater, Lymay Horcnuxiss, D.D., LL.D., an em- 
inent Presbyterian divine, was born at Cedar Hill (now 
in New Haven), Conn., Feb, 23, 1813. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1881, spent the ensuing year 
at the head of the classical department of Mount 
Hope Institute, Baltimore, Md., and then entered Yale 
Divinity School. At the end of the first year he was 
appointed tutor of mathematics in Yale College, 
where he remained two years, continuing his theo- 
logical studies. He was licensed to preach in 1834, 
and became pastor of the First Church in Fairfield, 
Conn., where he remained twenty yearn In 1854 he 
was appointed professor of intellectual and moral phi- 
losophy in Princeton College, which position he sub- 
stantially held until the close of his life, Feb. 17, 1883. 
In 1861 he was appointed to the lectureship extraordi- 
nary in Princeton Theological Seminary, which office 
he held for five years. He was a member of the juint 
committee on the subject of the reunion of the old and 
new school branches of the Presbyterian Church. He 
was acting president of Princeton College from the re- 
tirement of Dr. McLean to the inauguration of Dr. 
McCosh. He was a voluminous writer, especially for 
the reviews, and became editor of the Princeton Revier, 
which position he held until it was united with the 
Presbyterian Review. His contributions greatly ex- 
ceeded those of any other man, begiuning, in 1840, with 
his well-known essay on The Power of Contrary Choice. 
Many of his articles have been republished in this 
country and in Europe. He was held in the highese 
esteem by his colleagues, and was very popular with 
the students. See Necrul. Report of Princeton Alumni, 
1883, p.8; Nevin, Presb, Encyclop. s v. (W. P.S.) 


AUBER 


Auber, Miss Haratet, an English poetess, was born 
in London, Jan, 20, 1778. She lived a long but retired 
life, and died at Hoddesdon, Hertshire, Jan. 20, 1862. 
Of her poetry only a single volume was published, en- 
titled The Spirit of the Psalms (anonymously, 1829), 
containing some selected pieces, but much original 
matter of great value, which has been largely adopted 
in modern hymnals. 


Auburn Declaration, a popular designation of 
the “Exscinding Act,” passed in that city (N. Y.) 
against the churches in the western part of the state as 
no:z- Presbyterian, for failing to come up to the higher 
Calvinistic theology assumed in the document. It has 
Leen practically a dead-letter. For its text, see Schaff, 
Creeds of Christendom, ii, (77. 


Aufsess, Jopst BERNHARD von, dean of Bamberg 
and Wurzburg, was born March 28, 1671, at Mengers- 
dorf, in Franconia. He was baptized in the Lutheran 
Church, but through the influence of his uncle, Carl 
Sigismund, dean of Bamberg and Wurzburg, he was 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. From 1688 to 
1690 he was educated at the seminary in Wurzburg, 
was in 1695 dean of Bamberg, and in 1714 he received 
besides the deanery of Wurzburg. In 1723 he was 
also appointed provost of St. Stephen at Bamberg. He 
died April 2, 1738. He founded the famous seminary 
at Bamberg. See Archiv für Geschichte von Ober frank- 
en, vol. i in 1838; vol. x in 1866; Refutation in Sachen 
der katholischen Burone von Aufsess (Bamberg, 1739); 
Guteniicker, Gesch. des Fretherrn v. aufsessischen Stu- 
dienseminars (ibid. 1866); Weber, Das Aufsessische Se- 
minar (ibid. 1880); Wittmann, in Wetzer u, Welte’s 
Kirchenlezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Augustine, Sister. See LISAULX. 


Aurelian (fully Lucius Dourrius VALERIANUS 
AURELIANUS), Roman emperor, was born about A.D. 
212, at Sirmium, in Pannonia, or, according to some, in 
Dacia or Meesia, of very humble parentage. He gradu- 
allv rose as a soldier under Claudius, whom he succeed- 
ed in August, 270, by the proclamation of the legions. 
He reigned until March, 275, with great military vigor, 
subduing Zenobia and the other Oriental powers. His 
civil administration, however, was harsh, and he is said 
to have been a persecutor of the Christians. See Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 


Austin, THomas Raven, LL.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister, was born in London, June 16,1810. He 
graduated from Oxford, was ordained in England, and 
then came to America, but in 1833 returned and studied 
medicine. Once more coming to America, he settled 
in Indiana. During the late civil war he was com- 
missioned as a surgeon in the army. At its close he 
preached at Terre Haute and Jeffersonville, and was 
fifteen vears rector of St. James's Church, Vincennes, 
where he died, Feb. 6, 1884. 


Autun Inscription. One of the most remark- 
able Christian epigraphs was found in 1839 in the 
cemetery St. Pierre l'Estrier, near Autun, where the 
Christians, during the persecutions, used to hold divine 
service. The plate, consisting of eight pieces, contains 
a metric inscription in Greek. It originally was at- 
tached to a wall or a tomb. According to Garucci 
(with additions and corrections placed within brackets) 
the inscription reads thus: 


"Ix 3vo¢ o[tpaviow Seliov yévoe, Hropi ceunvp 
Xphoe, Aafulv enyn)y GuBporoy èv Bpore oer. 

Gecxeciov Vdatlw)v. tHv ony, Pire, VaAneo Wuxin) 
“Yducww aevacrs w Aovtoðótov Gogine. 

Lwrnpos åyiwv peAcndta AduBarle Bpworr), 
“Eadie xivawy, ixQuv éxwv wadcuas. 

"Ix xo[pral’) pa, AcAdiw, dé6o0x0Ta cõrtlep]), 

Eb ebdoc uln)rnp, ce ArtdLoue, P&S trò Javóvtwv. 

*Aoxavece [warlep, rou xe[xa)pioueve Sung, 

Ziv ulnrpi yAucepy xai ddeAgerlorary éuoicy, 

"Ux3vos e:piyyy o'u) urnoeo Nexropiovo. 
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“The heavenly Ichthys’ divine race, a pure heart 

— having reccived among mortals the immortal 
oun 

Of divine waters. Refresh, O friend, thy soul 
With the ever-flowing water of richee-gtving wisdom. 
The honey-sweet meat of the saints’ Saviour receive, 
Eat with hunger, the Ichthys holding in the hands. 
With the Ichthya satisfy then, I long, my Lord Saviour. 
— ei to the mother, I entreat thee, light uf the 
Aegchandios, O dearest father to my heart, 
With the best mother and iny brethren 
In the peace of Ichthys remember thy Pectorios!” 

It is not improbable that the first part, containing 
six verses, belongs to another author, as may be seen 
from the language of that part in opposition to that of 
the other. According to the character of the writing, 
the epigraph belongs to the 4th, if not to the 5th, cen- 
tury. For the meaning of /chthys, see that article. 
The first two lines are a clear testimony of the divinity 
of Christ. Pohl suggests that the first six lines contain 
an ancient liturgical formula from the time of Irenæus, 
which perhaps was used at the celebration of the eucha- 
rist, ‘The rest contains a praver of Pectorios fur the 
soul of his deceased mother, and a petition that she, 
in connection with the father and brethren, may re- 
member the living son. See Le Blant, Jnscr. Chrét. 
de lu Guule, vol, i, p. 9, pl. 1, n». 1; Rossignol, Revue 
Archéol. (1856), xiii, 65, 491; Garucci, Mél. d Epigr. 
Anc. p.32; Kirchhoff, Corp. Jnscr. Gr. iv, 9890; Becker, 
Die Darstellung Jesu Christi unter dem Bilde des Fisches 
(Breslau, 1866); Marriot, T'he Testimony of the Cata- 
combs (Lond. 1870), p. 114, 214; Pohl, Das /chthys- 
Monument von Autun (Berlin, 1880); Heuser, in Kraus’s 
Reul- Encyklop. der christi. Alterthiimer, p. 524; Klein, 
in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Avanoinus, NıcHor.as, a Jesuit, was born at Tyrol 
in 1612. At the age of fifteen he joined the order at 
Graz. For about ten years he lectured on ethics and 
scholastic theology at Vienna, was then appointed rec- 
tor of the colleges of Passau, Vienna, and Graz, and in 
1676 he was made provincial of the order in Austria 
and visitor of Bohemia. He died Dec. 6, 1686. His 
main work is Vita et Doctrina Jesu Christi ex Quatuor 
Evangelistis Collecta (Vienna, 1665), which has repeat- 
edly been reprinted (best edition by Westhoff, 1844), 
and translated into German by Feichtenleine (Augs- 
burg, 1820), Wittmann (ibid. 1822; 2d ed. 1834), by a 
Catholic priest (Munich, 1850; 3d ed. 1860), by Zollner 
(Regensburg, 1867), Dötsch (ibid. 1871), Ecker (Frei- 
burg, 1877), also into Polish. See Sotwell, Bibl. Script. 
S. J.; Stöger, Scriptores Provincie Austriace S. J.; 
Backer, i, 829-334; iii, 1932; Cornely, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 8, v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. i, 
58. (B. P.) 

Aveling, Thomas Witiiam Baxter, D.D., an 
English Dissenting minister, was born at Castletown, 
Isle of Man, May 11,1815. He was educated by a kind 
guardian, joined the Independent Church at Wisbeck 
when sixteen years of age, at nineteen began to preach 
in the neighborhood, graduated from Highbury College 
in 1838, entered upon his ministry the same year at 
Kingsland, near London, and continued there until his 
death, July 8, 1884. Dr. Aveling was for many vears 
the honorable secretary of the Asylum for Fatherless 
Children at Reedham, travelled in Italy, Egypt, and 
Syria, visited America more than once, was chairman 
of the Congregational Board in 1873, and in 1874 of 
the Congregational Union. He published, Naaman: 
— The New Year's Party:— The Irish Scholar: — 
Voices on Many Waters : — Memorials of the Clayton 
Family : — besides addresses and poems, and for five 
years edited the Jewish Ierald. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-bovk, 1885, p. 176. 

Avery, BEXSJAMIN, LL.D., an English Presbyterian, 
and an accomplished scholar, was educated for the min- 
istry in England and Holland. He was chosen assist- 
ant pastor at the Bartholomew Close Church, under 
Thomas Freke, afterwards under John Munckley. He 


AYRAULT 


died at an advanced age, July 28, 1764. In 1713 he 
published a Sermon on Mic. vi, 6, preached on Nov. 4 
of that year. 
at Salter’s Hall in 1719, and took sides with the non- 
subecribing ministera. He was a warm friend to re- 
ligious liberty and to the advancement of learning. 
He resigned the ministry in 1720, was chosen secretary 
of deputies from the three denominations in 1732, began 
to practice medicine, was one of the physicians of Guy's 
Hospital, and one of the writers in the Occasional Pa- 
per published in 1716. See Wilson, Dissenting Churches, 
iii, 881-383. 


Ayrault, Warrer, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Geneva, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1822. 
He graduated from Hobart Cullege in 1840, was or- 
dained deacon in 1846, and presbyter in 1847; settled 
at Hagerstown, Md., in 1853; at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
in 1856; at Genesee in 1862, at Oxford in 1865, and in 
1875 became chaplain in Houbart College, where he died, 
Oct. 19, 1882. 


Aszaria, Aristacks, an Armenian Catholic general- 
abbot and archbishop, was burn at Constantinople, July 
18, 1782. At the age of fifteen he went to Rome to be 
educated there at the College of the Propaganda. When 
the French entered Rome, in 1798, he had to leave the 
city. At Venice and Trieste he was kindly received 
by the Mechitarists, whom he joined March 25, 1801, 
exchanging hia name Joseph for Aristaces. In 1802 he 
made his vows, and in 1803 he received holy orders, 
The peace of Presburg connected Trieste with the king- 
dom of Illyria, and the new government persecuted the 
Mechitarists as Austrian subjects and confiscated their 
property. At last, in 1810, the congregation was per- 
mitted to settle in Vienna with the injunction to take 
care entirely of itself. In 1816 Azaria was made varta- 
bed, i. e. doctor, by the general-abbut Adeodat. He 
then went to Rome, and from thence to Constantinople, 
where he labored in behalf of his Church. In 1821 he 
returned home again. In 1822 he went again to Rome, 
was appointed assistant to Adeodat, and succeeded him 
after his death, in 1825, as general-vicar and superior, 
and in 1826 as general-abbot. In 1827 Leo XII ap- 
pointed him archbishop of Ceesarea. Under his guid- 
ance his congregation was soon in a flourishing state. 
He founded schools and propagated Armenian literature, 
to which he also contributed. He died at Vienna, May 
6, 1854. See Hurter, Aus dem Leben des hochw. Herrn 
Aristuces Azaria (Vienna, 1855); Brunner, Wiener 
Kurchenzeitung, 1855, No. 91; Hergenroether, in Wet- 
zer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, a v. (B. P.) 

Aspiloueta, MARTIN, a canonist of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born Dec. 18, 1498. He studied at Alcala 
and Toulouse, and commenced his lectures in 1520 at 
Cahors. For fourteen vears he lectured at Salamanca 
with such success that king John III de Portugal called 
him, in 1544, to the newly founded university at Coim- 
bra, where he remained sixteen years. He defended 
the Toledan archbishop Bartholomeo de Carranga-Mi- 
randa before the tribunal of the inquisition at Vallado- 
lid, and afterwards at Rome, in 1557, where he also 
died, June 21, 1586. His Consilia et Responsa were 
published (Lugd. 1594, 2 vols.); his other works (ibid. 
1595, 3 vols.). See Scherer, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kir- 
chenlexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Bachmann, Pau, a German controversialist, was 
born at Chemnitz about 1466. He joined the Cister- 
cians, and was abbot of Altenzelle from 1522 to 1585. 
In connection with Cochleus, Emser, Peter Forat, and 
Augustin von Alveldt, he opposed the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion in Saxony. He tried to reform monastic life, but 
could not prevent many of his co-religionists from go- 
ing over to the Church of the Reformation. He wrote 
against Luther, but was answered in a satire, written 
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BAKER 


after the manner of the Epistol. Obecur. Virorum, er 
titled Mors et Sepulturu Doctrine Lutherane, reprinted 


He took part in the Dissenting Synud | in Strobel, Opuscula Quadum Satiricu et Ludicra Tem- 


pore Reform, Scripta (1784), Fasc. i,49 sq. See Streber, 
in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kir ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 
Backus, Jonn Cnxsrxix, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born at Wetherstield, Conn., Sept. 5, 
1810, He studied at Albany Academy, spent two yean 
at Columbia College, and graduated from Yale College 
in 1830; studied law one year, and theology one vear 
at New Haven, joining the Congregational Church there 
in the meantime; spent part of a vear at Andover The- 
ological Seminary ; graduated frum Princetun Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1885; was licensed to preach the same 
year, and ordained the next, serving meanwhile as as- 
sistant secretary of the Buard of Domestic Missions, 
On Sept. 16, 1836, he became pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Baltimore, Md., and remained there 
until his death, April 9, 1884, having been pastor emer- 
itus from October, 1875. His talents were of a high 
order, and few had greater influence in the Church, 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 21. 


Bacon (de Baccone, or Bachone), Fraxcisco, 
a Spanish theologian, was born at Gerona, or at Perala- 
da, in Catalonia. He joined the Carmelites of his na- 
tive country, studied at Paris, where he also lectured 
on theology. He is known by the name of doctor 
sublimis. He also became provincial of his order in 
Catalonia, and died at the monastery of Camprodon, 
Aug. 8, 1872. He wrote, Commentarius super Sentad. 
I, 4:— Repertorium Preadicantium. See Schmidt, ia 
Wetzer u. Welte's Kirchenlezikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Baird, Groror, D.D.,a Scotch clergyman, was bom 
at Inveravon in 1762; licensed to preach in 1786; pre- 
sented to the living of Dunkeld in 1787, and took his 
M.A. degree the same vear; was transferred to the 
New Greyfriar’s Church, Edinburgh, in 1792; trans- 
ferred to the New North Church in 1798; held in con- 
junction the principalship of the university in 1799; 
was transferred to the High Church in 1801, and died 
Jan. 14, 1840. At his suggestion the General Asem- 
bly, in 1824, formed a committee for extending educa- 
tion and religivus instruction, especially in the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland. He devoted much time 
and money to this work, and travelled seven thousand 
miles in furtherance of the benevolent scheme. See 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticauna, i, 30, 69,71; ii, 785, 786. 

Baker, Sir Henry Williams, an English cler- 
gyman and poet, was born in London, May 21, 1821, 
being the son of a baronet. He graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1844; was ordained deacon 
the same vear, presbyter in 1846, became vicar of Monk- 
land, Herefurdshire, in 1851, and died there, Feb. 11, 
1877. Besides writing some essays, he was one of the 
editors of Hymns Ancient and Modern (Lond. 1861, 
1868, 1874), which contains several of his own compo- 
sition. 

Baker, William Mumford, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born in Washington, D. C., June $, 
1825. He joined the Church at sixteen, graduated 
from the College of New Jersey in 1846, and after study- 
ing theology with his father one year, and in Prince- 
ton Seminary another year, he was licensed to preech 
in 1848; became stated supply at Batesville, Ark., in 
1849; evangelist at Little Rock in 1850; served as pas- 
tor at Austin, Tex.. for fifteen years, with some in- 
terruption during the war; at Zanesville, O., frm 
1866 to 1872, afterwards in Boston, Masa, and finally 
in Philadelphia, Pa., from November, 1881, to February, 
1883. He died at South Boston, Mass, Aug. 20 of 
the last-named year. Dr. Baker was well known by 
his numerous publications, among which were, /wid, 
a Chronicle of Secession: —The New Timothy:—The 
Virginians in Texas: — His Majesty Myself. His 
last pulpit labors were in the Presbyterian Church, 
South Boston. Although, in addition to his numerous 





BALLANDRE 


books, he contributed largely to journals and maga- 
zines, he always made his literary labors incidental and 
subordinate to his pastoral duties. He was a man of 
brilliant mind and untiring energy. See Necrol. Re- 
port of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1884, p. 35. 


Ballandre, Pierre Simos, a French mystical 
philosopher, was born at Lyons, Aug. 4, 1776; became a 
printer and proprietor of the Bulletin, in that city, and 
died in Paris, Aug. 7, 1847. He wrote a number of re- 
ligious and other works, fur which see Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v.; Lichtenberger, Encyclop. des Sci- 
ences Religieuses, 8. v. 

Bambridge, CHRISTOPHER. See BAINBRIDGE. 


Bannister, Henry, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister and educator, was born at Conway, Mass., Oct. 
5, 1812. He united with the Church at the age of six- 
teen, studied at Cazenovia Seminary, N. Y., graduated 
from Wesleyan University, Conn., in 1836, taught one 
vear at Lowville, N. Y., studied two vears at Auburn 
Theological Seminary, teaching one vear meanwhile at 
Cazenovia; in 1840 became principal of Fairtield Acad- 
emy; in 1843 of Cazenovia Seminary; in 1856 profess- 
or of exegetical theology at Garret Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill., and died there, April 15, 1883. In 1869 
he took a trip abroad. He was a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1864, 1868, and 1872, He was li- 
censed to preach in 1838, in 1842 joined the Oneida 
Conference, and in 1857 was transferred to the Wiscon- 
sin Conference. He was an able divine, a fine scholar, 
and an excellent teacher. Besides numerous cuntribu- 
tions to the periodical press, he prepared the part on 
Isaiah fur Whedon’s Commentary. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1883, p. 322; Alumni Record of 
Wesl. Univ. 1882, p. 10, 544. 


Baptism, Herericat, i. e. when administered by 
heretics, has been generally held, at least in the Roman 
Church, ever since the Donatist schism, to be valid; 
so likewise if performed by women, heathen, or even in 
sport, but not if self-administered (Smith, Dict. of 
Christ. Antig. s. v.). See Baptism, Lay. 


Bar (Lat. Berus, i. q. Bucher), Lupwia, a Swiss hu- 
manist and theologian, was born at Basle towards the 
end of the 15th century. He studied at his native 
place and at Paris, In the latter city he was pro- 
moted to the doctorate of theology. In 1513 he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at his native place, and 
soon attracted many students. At the beginning of 
the Reformation, he sided, in connection with Eras- 
mus, with that movement. But when the intentions 
of the leaders became -more and more known, he stood 
up for his Church, and, as one of the leaders of the 
theological faculty, opposed (Ecolampadius and Pelli- 
can. When, however, in 1529 the evangelical par- 
ty had gained the victory and the Church of Rome 
was declared to be abolished at Basle, Bär, in connec- 
tion with Erasmus, Glarean, and other professors and 
canons, left Basle and settled at Breisgau. He died at 
the last-named place, April 14, 1554. He wrote, De 
Christiana ad Mortem Prepuratione Liber :— Psalmo- 
rum Expositio: — Questio, an Tempore Pestis Fugere 
Liceat. See Herzog, Athene Ruurice (Basle, 1778); 
Vischer, Geschichte der Universität Basel von der Grün- 
dung 1460 bis zur Reformation 1529 (ibid. 1860) ; Fiala, 
in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Barbier, Josué, a French pervert, was born at Die 
about 1578. He was pastor of the Protestant congrega- 
tions at Quint, St. Marcellin, and Livron (1608-1615), 
but was bribed by the bishop of Valence to turp Roman- 
ist, and after entering the royal service as advucate at 
Grenoble, wrote several abusive books against his former 
co-religionists, for which see Lichtenberger, Encyclop. 
des Sciences Religieuses, s, v. 

Barrows, Comrorr E., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Attleborough, Mass., Dec. 11, 1831. He 
gtaduated from Brown University in 1858, and from 
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the Newton Theological Institution in 1861; was or- 
dained Dec. 25 of the same year pastor at South Dan- 
vers (now Peabody), Mass., and in 1865 became pastor 
of the First Church at Newport, R. I. He died there, 
Dec. 26, 1883. Besides articles for reviews and papers, 
Dr. Barrows published several sermons and addresses. 
See R. J, Biog. Encyclop. p. 531. (J. C. S.) 

Barry, Jons, a Roman Catholic prelate, was made 
administrator of the diocese of Savannah, and on Aug. 
2, 1857, consecrated bishop. Florida was at this time 
made a vicariate, and the diocese of Savannah embraced 
only Georgia. He labored earnestly and zealously in 
his capacity of bishop, as he had in that of a priest, but 
his health was broken down. Going to Europe to re- 
cruit, he was prostrated in Paris, and died there, Nov. 
19, 1859, aged fifty. See De Courcy and Shea, //ist. of 
the Catholic Church tn the U. S. p. 533. 

Basil or JERUSALEM, a Jacobite patriarch in the 
9th century, is the author of Epistola Synodtcu de SS. 
Imaginibus ad Theophilum. Ed. Gr. Lat. Combe fisti 
Manipulus Origg. Rerumgue Constantinopolitan (Paris, 
1664), an epistle addressed to the emperor ‘Theophilus, 
on account of his severe edict against the image-wor- 
shippers. See Milman, Mist. of Latin Christianity, ii, 
363; Peters, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 3. v. 
(B. P.) 

Bastida, FErNanpo, a Spanish Jesuit, was born at 
Salamanca in 1572. He joined his order in 1588, and 
went to Rome as procurator of Molina. Here he de- 
fended the doctrine of predestination as held by his 
order, Having returned to Spain, he was obliged to 
leave his order on account of some defect which de- 
barred a candidate from becoming a member, but which 
was not known at the time of his entrance. Up to his 
death he was canon and professor primarius at the 
University of Valladolid. See Meyer, Historia Congreg. 
de Auxiliis ; Schneemann, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Bathurst, WiıLuraĮm HiıLey, an English clergyman 
and poet, was born near Bristol, Aug. 28, 1796. He 
graduated from Christ Church College, Oxford; was 
ordained in 1819; in 1820 became rector of Barwick- 
in-Elsnet, Yorkshire, resigned in 1852, and in 1863 re- 
tired to his estate at Sydney Park, Gloucestershire, 
where he died in 1877. Besides An Essay on Human 
Knowledge (1827) and a Translation of Virgil's Georgics 
(1849), he published two volumes of poems, entitled re- 
spectively Psalms and Hymns for Public und Private 
Use (Lond. 1831, 1842) and Metrical Thoughts in Verse 
(1849), from the former of which several pieces have 
been quite popular, especially the hymns beginning 
“Qh for a faith that will not shrink,” and “ Oh for that 
flame of living fire.” 

Bayle, Marc Anrorng, a French religious author, 
was born at Marseilles in 1825, and died in 1877. He 
wrote, Vie de Saint Vincent Ferrier (Marseilles, 1856) : 
— Vie de Saint Philippe de Neri (ibid. 1859) :—Mas- 
sillon (1867):—Oraison Funebre du R. P. Lacordaire 
(1862) :—Homeélies sur les Evangiles (Tournay, 1865, 2 
vols.) He also translated Döllinger's work, Christen- 
thum und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung, and took 
an active part in the publication of the Conseiller Cath- 
olique and /’Ami de la Religion, See Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, s. v. (B. P.) 

Bayley, James RooseveLrT, D.D., a distinguished 
Roman Catholic prelate, was born in New York city, 
Aug. 23, 1814. He graduated from Washington (now 
Trinity) College, Hartford, Conn., in 1835, and studied 
theology under Dr. Samuel Jarvis at Middletown; was 
ordained a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
preached at Harlem, N. Y., and afterwards at Hagers- 
town, Md. He went to Rome, entered the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in 1842, studied theology in the Sulpitian 
Seminary at Paris, and was raised to the priesthood in 
New York by archbishop Hughes, March 2, 1844. He 
was engaged thereafter in teaching and pastoral duties 
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in New York city, and in filling the position of scere- 
tary to archbishop Hughes, On Oct. 30, 1853, he was 
consecrated first bishop of Newark, N. J., and on Oct. 
12, 1872, he received the pallium of the archbishopric 
of Baltimore. He took part in the three provincial 
councils of New York, in the second plenary council of 
Baltimore, and in the cecumenical council of the Vat- 
ican. He also visited Rome in 1862 for the canoniza- 
tion of the Japanese martyrs, and in 1867 for the cen- 
tenary of the apostles, In 1877 he went to Europe for 
the Vichy waters, but, receiving no benefit, returned to 
America, and got as far as Newark, where he died, Oct. 
3, 1877. Archbishop Bayley wrote, Sketch of the Ilis- 
tory of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York 


(N. Y. 1853; new ed. 1869 ):— Memoirs of Simon G. | 


Brute, First Bishop of Vincennes (1860) :—Pastorals for 
the People, See (N. Y.) Catholic Almanac, 1878, p. 38. 


Beatty, Charles Clinton, D.D., LL.D., a ven- 


erable Presbyterian minister, was born near Princeton, 


N. J., Jan. 4, 1800. He joined the Church there in: 


1817, graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1818, 
and from the Theolegical Seminary at the same place 
in 1822. After serving as an evangelist in Indiana, 
Ilinois, and Kentucky, he was ordained pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Steubenville, O., in 1823. 
In 1829 he founded a female seminary in that town, to 
which he devoted his chief attention thereafter until 
1879. In 1837 he resigned his position as pastor, but 
continued to act as stated supply in adjacent churches 
for several years thereafter. He died at Steubenville, 
Oct. 30, 1882. Tle possessed rare executive ability, and 
was enabled to amass a large furtune, of which he gave 
liberally to various causes of benevolence. See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1883, p. 10. 


Beatty, William Trimble, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian divine, was born of Scotch-Irish parentage, in 
Fairfield County, O., June 1, 1833. He joined the 
Church at the age of seventeen, graduated from Miami 
University in 1857, spent one year at the Danville 
Seminary, Ky., and finished his theological studies at 
the Western Seminary, Alleghany City, Pa. He was 
licensed to preach in 1859, and ordained pastor at Green- 
castle in 1861. Two years afterwards he became pastor 
at New Brunswick, N. J., and in 1867 at Shadv Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. where he continued until 1880, and 
then resigned on account of ill-health, He died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 10, 1882. He was an excel- 
lent preacher, and active as secretary of hia presbytery 
and of several literary institutions, See Nevin, Presb. 
Encyclop. 8. v. 

Bebenburg, Luroup von, a German prelate, who 
died in 1363, descended from a noble family in Franconia. 
He studied canon law at Bologna. In the controversy 
between Ludwig the Bavarian and the popes John 
XXII, Benedict XII, and Clement VI, Bebenburg sided 
with the emperor. In 1338 he was canon of Mayence, 
Wurzburg, and Bamberg, and from 1352 to 1363 bishop 
of the latter place. He wrote, De Zelo Religionis Anti- 
quorum Principum Germanorum ( Basle, 1497 ; reprinted 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum, xv, Cologne, 1622) :— Trac- 
tatus de Juribus Regni et Imperii Romanorum (Stras- 
burg, 1508, etc.) :— Dictamen Rhymaticum Querulosum 
de Modernis Cursibus et Defectibus Regni ac Imperii 
Romam (ed. by Peter, Wurzburg, 1841, and by Böhmer, 
CGeschichtsquellen des 14. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1843, 
497 8q.). See Schreiber, Die politischen und religiösen 
Ideen unter Ludwig den Bayern (Munich, 1858); Riezler, 
Die litterarischen Waidersächer der Päpste zur Zeit 
Ludwig des Bayern (Leipsic, 1874); Mejer, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop, (2d. ed), 8. v.; Wittmann, in Wetzer u. 
Welte'’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Bec, Assey or, a celebrated French Benedictine 
monastery, belonging to the congregation of St. Maur, 
situated at the contluence of the Bec and the Rille, 
nine leagues from Rouen, was founded about 1034, by 
St. Herluin, its first abbot, near the present site. It 
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' became famous as a seat of learning under Lanfrane, 
then prior, afterwards archbishop, of Canterbury, and 
was eventually exempted from episcopal jurisdiction, 
but is now in ruins, See Landon, Eccles. Did. s. v. 

Beccarelli, Givserpe, a Milanese spiritualist, a 
folluwer of Molinos (q. v.), and an active promoter of 
the education of youth, was seized by the Inquisition 
in 1708, and after recantation in 1710, at Venice, was 
condemned to the galleys. 


Beckedorff, Geore Pripp Limour vos, a ped- 
agogue, statesman, and author, of Germany, was bom 
April 14, 1778, at Hanover. At first he studied theol- 
ogy at Jena, and afterwards medicine at Gottingen, 
where he was also promoted in 1799 as M.D. In 1810 
he accepted a call as tutor of the electoral prince of 
Hesse, and in 1811 he went to Ballenstedt as tutor of 
the prince of Anhalt - Bernburg. When, in 1818, the 





union between the Reformed and Lutheran Church was 
decreed, his mind was greatly occupied with questions 
concerning the Church, and at that time he already re- 
garded the Catholic Church as the historical develop- 
ment of the Apostolic Church. To this time belongs 
his Zur Airchenvereiniguny (Halle, 1814), and Brif- 
wechsel zwischen zwei Geistlichen bei Gelegenheit der 
Versuche zur Kirchenrereinigung (Leipsic, 1818). In 
1819 he was called into the Prussian ministry for wor- 
ship and instruction, but his joining the Church of 
| Rome, in 1827, resulted in his discharge from office. 
‘When Frederick William IV ascended the throne in 
| 1840, he did justice to Beckedorff by appointing him 
‘to some high position, on which occasion be published 
his An gottesfiirchtige protestantische Christen. Worte 
den Friedens und der Wiederverséhaung (W eiseenburg, 
1810). Besides, he wrote, Das Verhdluss von Huus 
und Staat und Kirche zu einander, etc. (Berlin, 1849): 
| —Offenbarung und Vernunft (Ratisbon, 1858). He also 
founded some charitable institutions, and died Feb. 27, 
| 1858, at Gritnhof, in Pomerania. See Rosenthal, Coa- 
 vertitenbilder, i, 466-475; Clarus, Simeon oder Heimkehr 
, und Wanderungen eines christlichen Forschers (Schaff- 
hausen, 1862), ii, 871-380; Zuchold, Bib. Theol. i, 88; 
Binder, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, sv. (B. P.) 


Beckmann, Orro, canon and “professor elo- 
quentiæ” at Wittenberg, was a friend of Luther and 
Melanchthon, although he did not join them in the 
work of Reformation. “ Alitur nescio quid monstri,” 
he writes to Spalatin, Feb. 24, 1519, speaking at the 
same time of the exciting sermon in which Luther had 
openly attacked the power of the pope (Léecher, Voll- 
ständige Reform, Acta (Leipsic, 1729), iii, 90 sq. In 
1525 he was pastor at Warburg, bis native place, where 
he wrote his Precatio Dominica contra Inpios et Sedi- 
tiosos Lutheranorum Errores (Cologne, 1528) :—Com- 
ment. super Orationem Dominican et Symbolum A posto- 
lorum (ibid. eod.). In the year 1528 he held an open 
colloquy with a certain Hecker, at Münster, defending 
the primacy of the pope. He died provost of St. 
Agidius, at Munster. See Driver, Bibl. Monast. p. 6; 
Hamelmann, Opp. Geneal. Hist, (Lemogov, 1711), p 338, 
1130, 1191, 1422; Panzer, Annules Typogr. vi, 392; ix, 
68; Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Aù chenlcrikon, 8. y. 
(B. P.) 


Begg, James, D.D., a Scotch clergyman (son of Dr. 
Begg, of Monkland), graduated from Glasgow Univer- 
sity; was licensed to preach in 1829; appointed assist- 
ant minister at North Leith in 1830; elected minister 
of lady Glenoreby’s Chapel, Edinburgh, in 1831; pro- 
moted to Paisley the same year; joined the Free Se- 
cession in 1848; was elected moderator of the Free 
General Assembly in May, 1865, and died Sept. 29, 1883, 
aged seventy - four vears. Dr. Begg was one of the 
foremost men in the Free Church of Scotland since the 
death of Dr. Chalmers, Among many other smaller 
works, he published, 4 re You Prepared to Die? (1845): 
—How to Promote and Preserve the Beauty of Edin- 
burgh (1849) :—Pauperism and the Dvor Laws (e0d.): 
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National Education for Scotland Practically Considered 
(1850) :— Reform in the Free Church (eod.) :-— Scotlands 
Demands for Electoral Justice (1857) :—A Hand-book 
of Popery (1863):— The Art of Preaching (eod.):— 
Account of the Parish, etc. See Fusti Eccles, Scotica- 
næ, i, 81, 117, 606. 


Begundelli, Basso Anronio, a canonist of the 
17th century, who died Oct. 9, 1713, general vicar at 
Freising, is the author of Bibliotheca Juris Canonico- 
Civilis Practica. See Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius, 
ii, 857; Historisch - politische Blätter, \xxii, 585 3q.; 
Kreutzwald, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Belfast Society is noted in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland for its having intensely 
agitated the Church for many years upon the question 
of subscription to the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
It had its origin with Rev. John Abernethy, jr., who 
became minister at Antrim in 1703. He was a diligent 
student, and soon drew around him as associates Rev. 
William Taylor, of Randalstown, Rev. Alexander Brown, 
of Donegore, and Rev. James Kirkpatrick, of Temple- 
patrick—all young men of much promise. They were 
soon joined by Rev. Thomas Orr, of Comber, Rev. Alex- 
ander Colville, of Dromore, licentiates and theological 
students, and a few laymen of Belfast. The object of 
the organization was theological improvement. They 
first gave their organization the name of Belfast Society 
in 1705. “At their meetings, generally held monthly, 
each member preached in succession; chapters out of 
the Old and New Tests., previously agreed upon, were 
read in the original languages, and their difficulties 
discussed; reviews and analyses of books read by the 
members since the previous meeting were given; and 
dissertations were read on important theological topics, 
specially on those questions which were then attracting 
the attention of divines elsewhere, and becoming the 
subjects of controversy.” Their sermons treated of 
“the nature and Scriptural terms of the unity of the 
Christian Church, the nature and mischief of schism, 
the righta of conscience and of private judgment, the 
sole dominion of Christ in his own kingdom, the nature, 
power, and effects of excommunication, and other sub- 
jects of that kind.” Through Mr. Abernethy the lati- 
tudinarian notions on the inferiority of dogmatic belief 
and the nature of religious liberty, which had obtained 
currency on the Continent and in England, were intro- 
duced into the Belfast Society, and thus into Ireland. 
This society held and diligently promulgated their 
ideas, principal of which are the following: error is in- 
nocent when not wilful; that every man’s persuasion 
of what is true and right is the sole rule of his faith 
and conduct; “that the Church has no right to require 
candidates for the ministry to subscribe to a confession 
of faith prepared by any man or body of men, and that 
such a required subscription is a violation of the right 
of private judgment, and inconsistent with Christian lib- 
erty and true Protestantism.” There is much evidence 
which leads one to believe that this society was guilty 
of the heresy of Arianism; such was the prevalent im- 
pression at that time. Such views, held by some of 
the most learned of the Church, soon caused widespread 
alarm. The question of subscription became the topic 
of the day. The controversy was taken to the press, 
and over fifty pamphlets were published by the mem- 
bers of the society and their opponents, In 1721 the 
General Synod met at Belfast, when the orthodox Cal- 
vinists attempted to enforce subscription. A law to that 
effect was passed by the synod, to which all conformed 
except the members of the Belfast Society ; after which 
time the Belfast Society was principally known by the 
appellation of non-subscribers. The synod, however, 
did not now expel, but passed pacific resolutions. ‘The 
controversy still continued with unabated fury. The 
non-subscribers formed a presbytery (the Presbytery 
of Antrim). The subscribers refused communion with 
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the non-subscribers. Finally, in 1726, the synod ex- 
pelled the non-subscribers, some of whom established 
independent churches, others lost their fullowing, and 
ceased frum the ministry; thus a most unfortunate 
quarrel was settled, and the Belfast Society passed out 
of existence. In August, 1727, the Belfast Society pub- 
lished a very valuable work; though partial and one- 
sided, it contains an elaborate defence of their peculiar 
views. It contains compilations from original docu- 
uments, and reports of the synud’s debates, which are 
nowhere else preserved: A Narrative of the Proceed- 
ings of Seven General Synods of the Northern Presby- 
fertuns in Ireland, with Relation to their DiJerences in 
Judgment and Practice, from the Year 1720 to 1726, tn 
which they Issued in a Synodical Breach. See Reid, 
Hist. of the Presb. Church tn Ireland. 


Bell, George, a Calvinistic Methodist, who was the 
tirst of John Wesley's followers to make a division in 
the Methodist societies, was a local preacher in South- 
wark, a man of heated imagination, who said he pos- 
sessed a miraculous discernment of spirits, His doctri- 
nal sentiments were high Antinomianism, mixed with 
enthusiasm. He first separated from the Foundery So- 
ciety, with the Rev. Thomas Maxtield, in February, 
1763, and was a member of his church in Princes Street, 
Moorfields, but soon afterwards set upas preacher himself, 
and touk one of Mr. Weslew’s preaching places, situated 
in Baker’s Court, near Gray’s Inn Lane, London, There 
he had many followers, and preached there many years. 
Bell's fanaticism obliged Mr. Wesley to expel him from 
the Foundery Society. He afterwards pruphesied the 
destruction of the world on a certain day, against which 
Mr. Wesley preached, as great fear was created by the 
prophecy. The failure did not disconcert Bell, who con- 
tinued his wild enthusiasm. See Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches, iii, 418-419, 


Bell, L. G., a pioneer Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Augusta County, Va., in 1788, He served in 
the war of 1812, and entered the ministry in 1827 in 
Tennessee, but afterwards devoted himself to mission- 
ary work in the West, especially in lowa, where he raised 
up numerous churches. He died May 20, 1868. See 
Nevin, Presbyteriun Encyclop. 8. v. 

Benkert, Franz Gscoro, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Nordheim, Sept. 25, 
1790, studied at Wurzburg, and received holy orders in 
1816. In 1823 he touk the degree as doctor of theology 
by presenting his dissertation, De Duplici Afissa Cate- 
chumenorum et Fidelium. In 1832 he was appointed 
regent of the clerical seminary, and in 1838 succeeded 
the famous Mohler as cathedral -dean of Wurzburg. 
He died May 20, 1859. In 1822 he commenced the 
publication of the Religtonsfreund, a periodical for sys- 
tematic theology, literature, and contemporaneous his- 
tory. For practical theology he founded Athanasia in 
1827. In 1840 he resigned his connection with these 
two periodicals to devote himself entirely to the history 
of Franconia, and published as the result of his studies 
several interesting treatises in the Archiv des histori- 
achen Vereins ron Unterfranken, See Stamminger, in 
Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Bennie, ArciisaLp, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, 
was born Nov. 1, 1797. He graduated from the Glas- 
gow University, where he obtained three prizes; was 
licensed to preach in 1820, and appointed assistant and 
successor at the Free Chapel of Ease, Glargow, in 1823; 
promoted to the third charge at Stirling in 1824; pre- 
sented to the living at Lady Yester’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, in 1835; appointed a chaplain in ordinary to the 
queen of England and a dean of the Chapel Royal in 
1841, and died at Dunoon, Sept. 21, 1846. He pub- 
lished five sermons from 1825 to 1839:— A Letter to 
Patrick Arkley, Advocate, Edinburgh (1846) :— Dis- 
courses, with a Memoir (1847); and he edited, for two 
years (1836-37), The Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
See Fasti Eccles, Scoticane, i, 64; ii, 34. 


BENTIVOGLIO 


Bentivoglio, Corxetio, an Italian prelate, was 
born at Ferrara in 1668. Pope Clement XI made him 
chaplain, afterwards titular archbishop of Carthage, and 
legate at the French court. His zeal against the Jan- 
senists gained for him the favor of Louis XIV, but when 
the latter died he was recalled. In 1719 he was made 
cardinal, and in 1720 legatus a latere for Ravenna and 
the Romagna. Under Benedict XIII he was appointed 
by the king of Spain, in 1726, as his representative 
at the papal curia. He died in 1732. See Kaulen, in 
Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Beresford, Marcus Gervais, D.D., an Irish Prot- 
estant prelate, was born in 1801. He was educated at 
Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Trinity College, Cam- ' 
bridge, where he was made bachelor of arts in 1824; | 
appointed rector of Kildallen in 1825, afterwards vicar | 
of Drung and Lara, also vicar-general of Kilmore, and | 
archdeacon of Armagh. In 1854 he was consecrated | 
bishop of Kilmore, Elpin, and Ardagh, and in 1863 | 
translated to the see of Armagh, and made primate of 


Ireland. He died Dec. 26, 1885, 
Bernard prk Borono. See Bernarn or Bo- 
LOGNA (1). 





Bernard or Constance, who died March 15, 1088, ' 
was teacher at the cathedral-school of Constance. He 
wrote De Damnatione Schismaticorum, See Ussermann, 
Prodrom. ii, 188 8q.; Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit (4th ed.), iii, 1034 sq.; Lutolf, in Wetzer u. 
Welte's Kirchenlexikon, a v. (B. P.) 

Bernard or Pavia, a canonist, and bishop of Pavia 
about 1198, is the author of Breviarium Ertravugim- | 
tium, i. e. Decretorum et Cunonum Ertra Decretorum 
Corpus Vagantium. (B. P.) 

Bernard or Pomerania was a Spanish monk, ' 
whom pope Paschal II had appointed bishop of that 
country. In 1122 he undertook, accompanied by his 
chaplain and an interpreter, to preach the gospel to the 
Pomeranians. But the Pomeranians would not recog- 
nise him because he was dressed like a hermit. When, 
however, Bernard was about to cut down the jul-tree, 
the tutelar deity of the inhabitants of the city of Ju- 
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1516. He studied at Wittenberg under Lather and 
Melanchthon. In 1545 he was called to his native 


place as preacher. At that time Calvinism flourished 
at Frankfort, and yet Bever at last succeeded in funnd- 
ing a Lutheran Church in 1554. Not only agains 
the Calvinists, but also against the Romap Catholics, 
Beyer showed his dislike. His sermons, comprising 
forty-nine volumes, are still preserved in the city libra- 
ry at Frankfort. He died Aug. 11, 1577. See Steiss, 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklup. a. v. (B. P.) 


Bialobrzeski, Martix, bishop of Kamieniec, was 
born in 1522, and died in 1586 at his episcopal see, 
which he had occupied since 1577. He was one of the 
most talented pulpit orators and writers of Poland. 
The rights of his Church he defended everywhere, 
especially against heretics. Tbus he opposed, in be- 
half of his chapter, at the Diet of Proszowice, the con- 
federation of 1575 de pace inter dissidentes in religione 
tenenda, and pointed out its danger for Church and 
State. Against “the errors of his time” he wrote a 
catechism (Cracow, 1567). He also wrote against the 
Socinians Orthodora Confessio de Uno Deo (ibid. 1579), 
and likewise published Postilla Orthodora (ibid. 1581, 
1838). See Hotowinski, //omsletyka, p. 395 q.; Le- 
towski, Aatalog Biskupów, etc., ii, 23; Mecherzynski, 
Hist. Wymowy, p. 82; Nowodworski, Encyklop, Kosciel- 
na, 8. V.; Ludtke, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlerikon, 
8. v. (B. P.) 

Bickersteth, Roserr, D.D., an English prelate, 
was born at Acton, Suffolk, Aug. 24, 1816. He gradu- 
ated from Queen's College, Cambridge, in 1841; became 
curate of Sapcote the same year; of St. Giles'a, Read- 
ing, in 1843; at the parish church of Clapham in 1845; 
incumbent of St. John’s, in the same place, the same 
vear; rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields in 1851, canon 
residentiary of Salisbury in 1854. and bishop of Ripon 
in 1856, in which office he died, April 15, 1884. He 
published, Bible Landmarks (1850 ):— Lent Lectures 
(1851), besides sermons and charges, 

Bigelow, Andrew, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Boylston, Masa., Dec. 13, 1809, He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1838; studied the- 





lin, the Pomeranians drove him out of their country. : ology with his half-brother, Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, of 
In company with his chaplain and interpreter, Ber- | Rochester; was ordained pastor at South Dartmouth, 
nard retired to Bamberg and induced bishop Otto to | Masa., in 1841; in 1847 became pastor at West Need- 
undertake the conversion of the Pomeranians, but in a ! ham (now Wellesley); in 1853 at Westhampton; in 
more pompous manner. See Andres, A bbut, S. Michel | 1855 at Medfield; in 1866 acting-pastor at Boylston; in 
prope Bumberg, Vita S. Oltonts, Episc. Bamberg, in 1874 at Southboro’; after 1875 he was without charge, 
Ludwig, Seriptor, Rerum Epis. Bamberg, i, 404; Alzog, : and died Sept. 28, 1882, See Cong. Fear-bvok, 1882, p.19. 


in Wetzer u. Welte’s Airchenlertkon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Bernard or Waainc. a Benedictine, was born 
about 1400, studied at Salzburg and Vienna, and joined 
the Benedictines at Tegernsee in 1446. On account 
of his piety and learning he was appointed prior of the 
convent at Tegernsee; hence he is generally called 
prior Tegernseensis. He now labored for the bene- 
fit of his monastery, and for his clergy he wrote, Con- 
fessionale : — Speculum Mortis : — Consolatorium Tri- 
bulatorum :—Remediarius Pusillunimium :— De Cogno- 
scendo Deum :— De Sentimentis Spiritualibus, etc. For 
the monks at Wiblingen he wrote, in 1456, Contra Faum 
Carnium ; for those at St. Ulrich, in Augsburg, De Ma- 
teria Eucharistica and Contra Vitium Propriet. in 
1461 he assisted bishop John of Aich in the reformation 
of the Pergen monastery, and prepared for the clergy, 
Preparat.ad Missam; Formula Communis; and Specu- 
lum Pastorum. With the cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, 
with whom he was intimately connected, he also assisted 
in reforming the monasteries at Georgenberg and Son- 
nenburg in 1554, and whose work, De Docta Iqnorantia, 
he defended against the attacks of the Carthusian prior, 
Vincent of Axbach. He died Aug. 2, 1472. See Pez, 
Bibl, A scet. tom. vii, pref. n. 10; Braunmuller, in Wet- 
zer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v, (B. P.) 

Beyer, Hartmann, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Sept. 30, 





Bigelow, John F., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Paxton, Masa., April 25, 1818. He studied two 
vears at Brown University, and graduated from Columbia 
College, N. Y.; studied theology first in New York, and 
completed his education in Berlin, Germany, Soon 
after his return he became pastor at Bristol, R. [.; sub- 
sequently at Middleborough, Mass.; Keesville, N. Y.; 
and established a church at St. Albans, Ve. In 1872 he 
became associated with his brother in conducting the 
Athenægum Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. He died June 
20, 1884. Dr. Bigelow was an eloquent preacher, and 8 
man of scholarly attainments. See The Christian at 
Work, June 26, 1884. (J.C. S.) 

Billick, EBERHARD, one of the most famous Roman 
Catholic theologians of the 16th century, was born at 
Bilk, near Ditsseldorf, and died in the year 1557. He be- 
longed to the Carmelite order, and was professor at 
Cologne. When it was iutended to call Rutzer to 
Cologne, he opposed this movement by publishing his 
Judicium Deputatorum Universitatis et Secundarii Cleri 
Coloniensis (1543). In 1545 he published another po- 
lemical work against Protestantism, which was propa- 
gated at Cologne, under the title, Judicis Universitas 
et Cleri Coloniensis Adcersus Calumnius Philippi Me 
lanchthonis, Martini Buceri, etc. In 1546 he was present 
at the Ratisbon cclloquy. Pope Paul IV bonored bim 
with the title of bishop of Cyrene. See Hartzheim, 


BIRD 


Ribl. Col. p. 174 8q.; Hagen, Geschichte A achens, ii, 139; 
Ennen, Geschichte der Stadt Koln, iv, 1875; Varrentrapp, 
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he held a public disputation on the doctrine of purga- 
tory, and was made licentiate of theology; in 1551 he 


Hermann von Wied (Leipsic, 1878); Pastor, in Wetzer ; was appointed professor of theology and dean of the 


u. Welte's Kirchenlerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Bird, Miurox, D.D., a Cumberland Presbyterian 
minister, was boru Oct. 23, 1807, in Barren County, Ky. 
In 1830 he was ordained an evangelist, and the next year 
visited Western Pennsylvania as a missionary; for some 
time was pastor of the Waynesburg congregation, and 
fur several years at Pleasant Hill, Washington Co. In 
1849 he became professor of moral and intellectual 
philosophy and natural theology in Madison College, 
but resigned in 1842. Meanwhile he assumed control 
of the Union Evangelist. For a time he also served as 
pastor at Uniontown, where he began, in 1845, the pub- 
lication of the Theological Medium, afterwards the $e- 
dium and Quarterly. Besides he preached extensively 
in Pennsylvania, and his influence became very great, 
In 1847 he removed to Jeffersonville, Ind., and while 
residing there took charge of the Book Concern in 
Louisville, where, in July, 1850, he commenced the pub- 
lication of the Watchman and Evangelist. In 1853 he 
became pastor at Princeton, Ky. For some time, also, 
he was nominally president of the old Cumberland Col- 
lege. In 1858 he became editor of the St, Louis Observer. 
When the Civil War began he removed to Jeffersonville, 
Ind. He was several times moderator of the General 
Assembly. In 1864 he returned as pastor to Caldwell 
County, Ky. He died July 26, 1871. He published 
Doctrines of Grace (1856). See Dr. Beard’s Biograph- 
icul Sketches, 2d series, p. 339. 

Blake, Morrien, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Pittston, Me., Jan. 10, 1813. He graduated 
from Amherst College in 1835; was principal of Frank- 
lin Academy, Mass., for three vears, while studying the- 
ology with Rev. Elam Smally, D.D.; taught in Hopkins 
Academy, Hadley, one year; was ordained pastor at 
Mansfield in 1839; installed over Winslow Church, 
‘Taunton, in 1855, and died there, Dec. 22, 1884. He 
published several sermons and addresses. See Cong. 
Yeur-bvok, 1886, p. 20. 

Blakeney, Ricnarp Pact, D.D., LL.D., an Angli- 
can divine, was born at Roscommon, Ireland, June 2, 
1820. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
taking a first-class place in theology in 1843; became 
curate of St. Paul’s, Nottingham, the same year; vicar 
at Ison-Green, Nottinghamshire, in 1844; at Christ 
Church, Claughton, Birkenhead, in 1852; at Bridling- 
ton, Yorkshire, in 1874; canon of Fenton, in York Ca- 
thedral, in 1882; and died Jan. 1, 1885. He wrote 
largely on the Catholic controversy, and was the author 
of, Manual of the Romish Controversy (1851 and often): 
— Hist. and Interpretation of Common Prayer (1865 and 
since) :—besides two very popular Catechisms, 

Blakesley, JoserH Wittiam, an English divine, 
was born in London in 1808. He graduated in 1831 at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was afterwards 
fellow and tutor; in 1845 became vicar of Ware; in 1863 
canon in Canterbury Cathedral; in 1872 dean of Lincoln; 
and died April 18, 1885. Besides several ecclesiastical 
honorary positions, he was a member of the Bible Re- 
vision Committee, and author of, A Life of Aristotle 
(1839) :— Herodotus, in the Bibliotheca Classica (1854): 
— Four Months in Algeria (1859), and other works. 


Blanchard, Amos, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Massachusetts in 1807. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1826, studied theology for one 
year in Andover Seminary, and was ordained Dec, 25, 
1829. He was tutor in Yale College in 1828 and 1829, 
studying in the theological department there at the 
same time. He became pastor of the First Church, 
Lowell, Mass., in 1829; of Kirk Street Church. in the 
same city, in 1845, and died there, Jan. 14, 1870. See 
Trien. Cut. of Andover Theol, Sem. 1870, p. 85. 


a —— — — — — —— —— — — — —— ————— —— ————— — — ——— — — — 


theological faculty at Cologne. In the same vear he 
also went to Trent tu attend the council there. He 
died in 1555 at Cologne. He wrote against Calvin, 
Judicium Johannis Calvini de Sanctorum Reliquiis Col- 
lutum cum Orthodororum S. Ecclesia Cutholice Putrum 
Sententia, ete. (Cologne, 1551). He also prepared a 
translation of the Bible in Low German, which was 
published in 1548. See Streber, in Wetzer u. Welte’s 
Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Blarer (ron Wartensee), JACOB CHRISTOPH, a 
Swiss prelate, was born May 11, 1542. He studied at 
Freiburg, in Breisgau, and was in 1575 elected prince- 
bishop of Basle. When Blarer entered upon his duties, 
he found that Protestantism had greatly advanced in 
his diocese. But by his perseverance and energy he 
at last succeeded in restoring the bishopric of Basle. 
He died April 18, 1608. See Vautrey, Jacgues-Chris- 
tophe Blarer de Wartensee, in the Revue de la Suisse 
Catholique, x, 65-82; Burckhardt, Die Cegenreforma- 
tion in den ehemaligen Vogteien Zwingen, Pfeffingen und 
Birseck des Bisthums Basel (Basle, 1855); Vautrey, 
Histoire du Collège de Porrentruy (Porrentruy, 1866) ; 
Fiala, in Wetzer u., Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Böckhn, Pracipvs, a German Benedictine, was 
born in 1690 at Munich, joined his order in 1706, and 
took holy orders in 1713. Haviug received, in 1715, 
the degree of doctor utriusque juris, he went to 
Rome. In 1721 he returned, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of canon law at Salzburg. In 1733 he took the 
chair of Biblical exegesis. He died Feb. 9, 1752, His 
main work is Commentarius in Jus Canonicum Univer- 
sum (Paria, 1776). See Sedelmaver, //ist. Univ. Salis- 
burg. p. 405; Ziegelbauer, Mist. Rei Litt. O. S. B. iii, 
484, 485; Mittermiiller, in Wetzer u, Welte’s Kirchen- 
lerikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Böhm, Jonann, a German religious fanatic, known 
under the name “der Panker von Niklashausen,” came 
before the public in the name of the mother of God, at 
whose direction he commenced preaching. He was es- 
pecially severe against the clergy, whom he charged 
with avarice and other vices, The people, poor as well 
as rich, flocked from all parts, till at last bishop Rudolf 
of Würzburg made him a prisoner, and ordered him to 
be burned, July 19, 1476. See Archiv des historischen 
Vereins ron Unterfranken und Aschaffenburg (W ùrz- 
burg, 1858), xiv, No. 3. 1-108; Liliencron, //istor. Volk- 
slieder, ii, No. 148; Ludewig, Geschichtsschr. ron dem 
Bischofihum Würzburg, p. 852-855; Langhorst, in 
Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Bolten, Jonass ApRIAN, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born at Suderstapel, in Sleswig, Sept. 
11, 1742. In 1772 he was appointed deacon, and in 1782 
third pastor, at Altona, and died Aug. 11, 1807. He 
was well acquainted with the languages of the East, 
and published Diss. de Keri et Kethibh Vocabulis Com- 
positis ac Divine Dignitatis (Altona, 1760) :— Die Berg- 
predigt Jesu in einer neuen Ucbersetzung mit Anmerkun- 
gen (Hamburg, 1768) :—er Bericht des Matthäus von 
Jesus dem Messias, übersetzt u. mit Anmerkungen (Al- 
tona, 1795) :— Der Bericht des Johannes, ete. (ibid. 1797) : 
— Die Geschichte der A postel con Lukas, etc. (ibid. 1799) : 
— Ine neutestumentlichen Briefe, etc. (ibid. 1800-5). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 172, 833; Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, i,145 sq. (B. P.) 

Book or tue Dean. See RITUAL oF THE DEAN. 


Bosco, JOHANNES, a famous Scotist, was born at 
Antwerp in 1613. For some time he occupied the 
cathedra Scots at the University of Louvain. His 
main work is Theologia Sacramentalis, Scholustica et 
Moralis ad Mentem Doctoris Subtilis (Louvain and 
Antwerp, 1663-85, 6 vols, fol.). After his death some 


Blanckart, NiKor.Aus, a Carmelite, was a native | smaller treatises of his were published at Antwerp, with 
of Utrecht, and joined his order at Cologne. In 1546 | the title, Theologia Spiritualis (1686, 2 vols. fol.). See 
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Scheeben, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlerikon, s. v. | See Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte's Kirchenlezikon, s. y, 
(B. P.) (B. P.) 

Boström, CHRISTOFFER JAKOB, a Swedish philos-| Bower, Epvwix Rea, D.D., a Presbyterian minis 
opher, was born at litea, Jan. 1, 1797. He studied at | ter, was born in Lancaster County, Pa., Sept. 5, 1826, 
Upsala, where he also commenced his lectures in 1827, j He joined the Church when eighteen years of age, 
which he continued till 1863, when he retired from his | graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1851, 
professorship. He died March 22, 1866. Boström was | spent one year in teaching, graduated from Princeton 
the most independent thinker of Sweden, and founded | Theological Seminary in 1855, acting one year also as 
a philosophical school, the influence of which has es- ! tutor in his alma muter; was ordained pastor at Wap- 
sentially prevented the propagation of materialistic and | pinger’s Falla, N. Y., in 1855; installed over the Second 
pessimistic teachings in Sweden. (B. P.) Church, Springfield, O., in 1861; elected professor of 


Botzheim, Jonaxn von, a Swiss theologian, was | theology in Lincoln University, Pa., in 1867, and died 
born in 1480 at Botzheim, near Schlettatadt. Je stud- |?! that office, April 7, 1883. See Necrol. Report of 
ied at Heidelberg, and having completed his studies in Princeton Theol. Semn. 1884, p. 40. 

Italy, where he was made ductor of canon law, he was | Boyd, ArcmBaLn, D.D., an Anglican divine, was 
appointed after his return, in 1512, dean of Constance. | born at Londonderry, Ireland, in 1803, After passing 
In 1518 he became acquainted with some of Luther's | through the diocesan college of that city, he graduated 
writings, and became greatly attached to Luther and | from Trinity College, Dublin, in 1823; became curate 
his cause. In 1520 he wrote to Luther, encouraging | of the cathedral at Derry in 1827; of Christ Charch, 
him in his work; but he soon turned his back upon j Cheltenham, in 1842; canon of Gloucester cathedral in 
him. In 1527 he was obliged to leave the place, and | 1857, vicar of Paddington in 1859, and dean of Exeter 
went to Freiburg, where he died in 1535, He was on | in 1867, a position in which he died, July 11, 188. 
very good terms with Erasmus, and it was mainly his | He was the author of several works on ecclesiastical 
influence which led Erasmus to write the Catalogus | and religious topics. 

Elucubratumum. See Dollinger, Reformation, i, 519; Boynton, Cuartes Braxpoy, D.D., a Congrega- 
Walchner, Johann von Botzheim und seine Freunde — was born at West ‘Stockbridge, Mass, 
(Schaffhausen, 1836); Hartmann, in A ligemeine detache | June 12, 1806. After spending one vear (1827) at Wili- 
Biographie, iii, 208; Göpfert, in Wetzer u. Welte’s | jams College, and some years in business and legal prac- 
Kirchenlerikon, s. v. (B. P.) | tice, he studied theology with Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of 

Bouelle, Sreeuen, D.D., a Presbyterian minister | Spencertown, N. Y.; was ordained associate pastor at 
af Huguenot descent, was born in Cumberland County, | Housatonic, Mass., in 1840, and installed there in 1842: 
Pa., in 1770. He was educated at Dickinson College, | acting pastor at Lansingburg, N. Y., in 1845; at Vine 
and studied theology under Dr. David Rice, of Ken- | Street, Cincinnati. O., in 1846; pastor at South Church, 
tacky. He was licensed in 1796; in 1798 went to ! Pittafield, Mass., in 1856; again at Cincinnati in 1857; 
Abingdon, Va.; from 1804 he was pastor at Sinking | at Washington, D. C., in 1865, at the same time scting 
Springs and Green Springs, also teaching and occasion- | as chaplain of the House of Representatives; a third 
ally making missionary tours into Indiana. In 1837 | term in Cincinnati, from 1873 to 1877, and finally with- 
he removed to Missouri, and died at Paris, Hl, in De- | out charge there until his death, April 27, 1883. He 
cember, 1840. He was widely influential. See Nevin, | published several books of travel and history, See 
Presbyterian Encyclop. s. v. Cong. Yeur-bvok, 1884, p. 20. 


Bouhours, Dominique, a learned French Jesuit, Braman, Mitton PALMER, D.D., a Congregational 
was born at Paris in 1628. At the age of sixteen he | minister, was born at New Rowley (now Georgetown), 
joined his order, studied under the care of the Jesuits, | Mass., Aug. 6, 1799. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
and died May 27,1702. Besides a number of works | lege in 1819, and from Andover Theological Seminary 
pertaining to belles-lettres, he wrote, Vie de S. Jgnace | in 1824; was pastor at Danvers from 1826 until 1863, 
(Paris, 1679) :— Vie de S. François Xavier (ibid, 1682): | and thereafter resided successively at Brighton and Au- 
— Pensées Chrétiennes pour les Jour du Mois:—Marimes burndale until his death, April 10, 1882, He published 
Chrétiennes, In connection with the Jesuits Tellier and , several sermons and addresses. See Cong. Year-bwl, 
Bernier he translated the New ‘Test. from the Latin | 1883, p. 20. 
into French, which was published in 1697 ; latest edi- Brassicanus, Jonaxx ALEXANDER, an opponent 
tion in 1859. See Riog. Universelle, v,-211; Ersch u. | of the reformation, belonged to a family of Constance, 
Gruber, Encyklop. xii, 11: Fritz, in Wetzer u. Welte’s originally named Kohlor Köl, which, however, took the 
Kirchenlerikon, s. v. (B. P.) Latin name of Brassicanus in the 15th century. ln 

Boulainvilliers, IeNni, count af, a French phi- | 1493 a certain Johannes Kol, called Brassicanus, was 
losopher, was born at St. Naire, in Normandy, Oct. 11, | promoted at Thbingen; he was Melanchthons teacher, 
1658, and died Jan. 23, 1722. He was an enthusiastic | and is probably the father of Johann Alexander, who 
admirer of Mohammed, and a fierce opponent of Chris- | was professor at Ingolstadt in 1523. At first Alexander 
tianity. He wrote Réfutation des Erreurs de B. de | belonged to the secret adherents of Luther, but his 
Spinosa (Brussels, 1731). See Tennemann, Geschichte | patristic studies made him soon a decided opponent of 
der Philosophie, x, 486; Ersch u. Gruber, Encyklop. | the Reformation. In 1524 he was called to Vienna. 
s. v.; Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte's Kirchenlexikon, s. v. | where he died, Nov. 27, 1539. See Düllinger, Reforma- 
(B. P.) tion, i, 525 sq.; Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kircher- 


Boulanger, Nicot.as ANToINE, who belonged lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 








Braun, Piactnes, a Benedictine, was bom in 1756 
at Penting, in Upper Bavaria. In 1775 he entéred the 
monastery of St. Ulric, at Augsburg, and, having charge 
of the library, published Notitia Hist. Litt. de Libris ab 
Artis Typogr. Inventione, etc. (Aug.-Vind. 1788-89), and 

'otitia Hist, Litt, de Codicibus MSS. in Ribl. Moni» 
terii Erstantibus (1791-96, 6 vols). In 1808 he was 
made member of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
and edited Codex Diplom. Monasterii S. Udalric (1n 
the Mon. Boica, tom. xxii, xxiii), and collected the 
Codex Episooputus Augustani, He also published a 
history of the bishops of Augsburg, in four volumes 


the French encyclopsedists, was born in 1722, and died 
in 1759. He was an opponent of Christianity and of 
all revelation, and wrote, L’Antiguité Devoilée par ses 
Usages ( Amsterdam, 1766; Germ, transl. Greifswald, 
1769) :— Dissertation sur Elie et Enoch (1765). To him 
is also ascribed the authorship of ramen Critique de 
la Vie et des Eurrages de St. Paul (London, 1770), as 
well as of Le Christinnisme Déroilé and I. Histoire Cri- 
tigue de la Vie de Jesus Christ, ou Analyse Ruisonnée 
des Evangiles (cod.), which were probably written by 
his friend Holbach. His works were collected (Paris, 
1791, 10 vols.; 1792, 8 vols.; Amsterdam, 1794, 6 vols.). 








BREMER 


( Augsburg, 1813-15). He died Oct. 23, 1829. See 
Lindner, Schriftsteller des Bened. Ordens in Bayern seit 
1750 (Regensburg, 1880), ii, 124; Streber, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Bremer, Friepricn, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Bavaria, was born at Bamberg, Jan. 10,1784. In 1807 
he took holy orders, and in 1808 received the degree 
of doctor of theology. In 1813 he was appointed sub- 
director of the clerical seminary at Bamberg, and in 1820 
its director, at the same time occupying the chair of 
dogmatics at the lyceum there. In 1821 he became a 
member of the newly founded chapter, in 1844 its dean, 
and died Aug. 20, 1846. He wrote, Versuch einer his- 
torisch - philosophischen Darstellung der Offenburung 
(1810) :—Katholische Dogmatik (1815-17, aud often, 3 
vols.) :— Geschichtliche Darstellung der Verrichtung und 
Ausspendung der Sacramente (1818-24, 3 vols.):—Das 
Gericht, etc. (1829). See Thiem, in the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Historical Society at Bamberg, 1849, p. 
14, 21; Jiick, Zweites Pantheon (Bamberg, 1843), p. 12, 
13; Wittmann, in Wetzer u, Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Brillmacher, Perer MICHAEL a Jesuit, was born 
at Cologne in 1542, and studied at Paris under Maldo- 
natus. Forsix years he was rector at Speyer, and in 1588 
went to Minster, where he founded the college of the 
Jesuits, whose rector he was for eight vears. He died 
Aug. 25, 1595, leaving, De Communione sub Altera 
Tantum Specie (Cologne, 1582):— De Euchuristie 
Sacramento Dialogi V (1580-84 ):—Christiana et So- 
lida Detectio Errorum Joannis a Münster (1591). See 
Hartzheim, Bibl. Colonsensis; Reiffenberg, Historia 
Soc. Jes. ad Rhen. Inf. p.319; Strunck, Annal. Pader- 
born, iii, 539, 566; Bauer, in: Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Bristol, Danie, Wueerocr, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Adams, Jefferson Co., 
N. Y., Dec. 15, 1812. He joined the Church in 1833, 
was licensed the following vear, and entered the Oneida 
(afterwards Central) Conference, in which he continued 
until his denth, at Syracuse, Nov. 2, 1883, having filled 
the most important positions and been several times a 
delegate to the General Conference. See Minutes of 
Annuul Conferences, 1883, p. 320. 


Bronson, Mives. D.D., a Baptist missionary, was 
born at Norway, N. Y.. July 20, 1812. He studied at 
the Hamilton (N. Y.) Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion, was ordained at Whitesborough, and appointed 
missionary April 29, 1836. He reached Sadiya, Assam, 
in July, 1837, where he remained until his removal to 
Jaipur in the spring of 1838. He did good service also 
at Nowgong. In 1857 he visited his native land, but 
in 1860 went back to the East, where he again carried 
on his work at Nowgong for nine years, and then made 
another short visit to the United States, In July, 1874. 
he removed to Gowahiti, and was at that station for 
several vears. Returning once more to his native land, 
he died, Nov. 10, 1883. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop, 
p 141. (J. C. S.) 


Brooke, Bexsamin FRANKLIN, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born and reared within the 
bounds of the old Baltimore Conference. He was edu- 
cated at Dickinson College, and entered the Baltimore 
Conference while vet in his youth, In 1873 he was 
transferred to the Pittsburgh Conference, and in 1876 
to the East Ohio. His last work was that of presiding 
elder of the Canton District. He died at Winchester, 
Va., Sept. 25, 1882. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1882, p. 329. 


Brown, Andrew, D.D., a Scotch clergyman, was 
born at Biggar, Aug. 22.1763. He became tutor in the 
Cranston family: was licensed to preach in 1786; or- 
dained in 1787 minister to the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Halifax, Nova Scotia: admitted minister at 
Lochmaben, Scotland, in 1795; transferred to New 
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BRUNNER 


Greyfriars, Edinburgh, in 1799; promoted to the Old 
Church in 1800; appointed professor of rhetoric and 
belles-lettres in the university in 1801, which he held 
in conjunction; elected moderator of the General As- 
sembly in 1813, and died Feb. 19, 1834. He was char- 
acterized by eloquent composition, nnobtrusive manners, 
and kindly feelings. He published a series of sermons, 
and the Life of Alexander Christison, See Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, i, 12, 71, 360, 642. 

Brown, John, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born in New York city, May 19,1791. He 
graduated from Columbia College in 1811, was ordained 
deacon in 1812, and was rector of St. George’s Church, 
Newburgh, from 1815 until his death, Aug. 15, 1884, 

Brown, Mrs. Phebe Hinsdale (her maiden 
name ), a poetess, was born at Canaan, N. Y., May 1, 
1773. She had no early education; married a painter 
of Ellington, Conn.; lived a humble and painful, but 
Christian life, and died at Marshall. N., Oct. 10, 1861. 
Among her hymns the most noted is “I love to steal 
awhile away,” written in 1818, and included with oth- 
ers in Nettleton’s Village Hymns (1824). She also wrote 
for the newspapers, and was the author of several tracts 
and a series of tales, entitled Zhe Tree and its Fruits 
(N. Y. 1836). See (N. Y.) /ndependent, Jan. 6, 1881. 


Brown, Samuel Gilman, D.D., LL.D., a Con- 
gregational divine, was born at North Yarmouth, Me., 
Jan. 4, 1813. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1831, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1837 ; was principal of Ellington (Conn.) High-school 
in 1832 and 1833, and of Abbot Academy, Andover, from 
1835 to 1838; spent two vears thereafter in Europe; 
became professor at Dartmouth College in 1840, presi- 
dent of Hamilton College in 1867, instructor at Dart- 
mouth College in 1881, at Bowdoin College in 1883, and 
died, Nov. 4, 1885, at Utica, N.Y. He had been ordained 
in 1852, but was without charge. He was the author 
of numerous works of a popular character, chiefly biogra- 
phies and addresses. See Cong. Year-book, 1886, p. 20. 


Brown, William Lawrence, D.D., a Scotch 
clergyman (son of the professor of divinity and Chureh 
history at St. Andrews), was born at Utrecht, where his 
father was then minister, Jan. 7, 1755. He graduated 
from the University of St. Andrews in 1772: was li- 
censed to preach in 1777, ordained for the English con- 
gregation at Utrecht, and appointed professor of moral 
philosophy at the Utrecht University in 1788. Being 
threatened by the revolutionary army of France, he fled 
to England; was elected minister at Greyfriars Church, 
Aberdeen, in 1795, and promoted to be principal of 
Marischal College, which he held in conjunction; was 
appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to the king 
in 1800, dean of the Order of the Thistle in 1803, re- 
signed the living at Greyfriar’s in 1828, and died May 
11, 1830. He was a man of great talents and gifts; 
with warmth of temper, he was open, sincere, and gen- 
erous, exercising unbounded liberality. He published, 
An Essay on the Folly af Scepticism (Lond, 1788) :— 
Oratio de Religionis et Philosophia Societate et Concordia 
Maxime Salutari (Utrecht, eod.) :—Oratione Imagina- 
tione in Vite Institutione Regenda (ibid. 1790) :— Essay 
on the Natural Equality of Man (Edinburgh, 1793) :— 
seven single sermons (Lond. eod.) :— Speech in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the Settlement at Kingsbuirns of the 
Rev. Dr. Arnot (Edinburgh, 1800) :— Letters to the Rer. 
Principal Hill (Aberdeen, 1801) :— Sermons (Edinburgh, 
1803) :—A Letter to Principal Hill (1807) :— Philemon ; 
or, The Progress of Virtue, a poem (1809, 2 vola.) :— 
An Attempt lowards a New IMistorical and Political 
Explanation of the Revelation (1812):—An Essay on 
the Existence of a Supreme Creatur (Aberdeen, 1816, 2 
vols., for which was adjuged Bennett’s prize of £1250) : 
—A Comparative View of Christianity (Edinburgh, 
1826, 2 vols). See Fasti Eccles. Scoticuna, iii, 475-476, 

Brunner, Kart, a Swiss theologian and architect. 
was born at Hemberg, in the Toggenburg, in 1851. 
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He studied at Zurich and Tübingen. At the latter uni- | university; in 1860 was transferred to the Rock River 
versity he became a zealous disciple of the then prevail- Conference, and served several important stations; in 
ing “ Tubingen school,” to which he remained faithful | 1865 became president of the Female College, Evans- 
until his death, although throughout his life he main- | ton, III.; in 1868 of that in Cincinnati; in 1875 of Alle- 
tained friendly intercourse with men of all parties. ' gheny College; being then transferred to the Pittsburgh 
His first ministerial duty was at Kappel, where he Conference, in which, in 1882, he was appointed to 
served as vicar. In 1856 he was elected pastor of | Monongahela citv, but his health failed, and he died at 
Henau, and in 1858 of Buhler, in Appenzell. His zeal |, Geneva, N. Y., July 28, 1883. See Minutes of Annual 
for the schools drew him away from his clerical work, | Conferences, 1884, p. 323; Simpson, Cyclop. of Method- 
and in 1864 he was called to the cantonal school of Ap- | tsm, 8, v. 
penzell, at Trogen, and in 1867 invited to become rec- Bulfinch, STEPHEN GREENLEAF, D.D., a Unitarian 
tor of the gymnasium at Biel. Iu 1873 the government: minister and poet, was born in Buston, Mass.. June 18, 
of Aargau invited him to take charge of its rich archives, 11809. He graduated from Columbia College, Washing- 
a task to which he devoted the remainder of his life, : ton, D.C., in 1826, and from the Harvard Divinity School 
without, however, attaining the preat object—the com- i in 1830; served chiefiy as pastor at Augusta, Me., for 
plete organization of the archives of the illustrious | the next seven years; afterwards preached and taught 
“gau” of the Aar. He died Jan. 26, 1881. (B. P.) at Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Washington, D.C.; in 1845 
Brunson, ALFRED, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal | became pastor at Nashua, N. H.; in 1852 at Dorchester, 
minister, was born at Danbury, Conn., Feb. 9, 1793. | Mass.; and died at Cambridge, Oct. 12, 1870. He pub- 
he was educated in the common-schools and trained | lished several prose works, as well as Poems (Charleston, 
as a shoemaker; converted July 8, 1809, while living ' S. C., 1804). See Duyckinck, Cyclop. of Amer. Lit. ii, 
with an uncle at Carlisle, Pa., and licensed to exhort. ' 345. 
Returning to Connecticut the same vear, he settled at! Burigny, Jean Léveseve, a French historian, was 
Bridgeport and began to bold religious services, In born at Rheims in 1692, and died at Paris, Oct. 8, 1785. 
1812 he removed to Ohio, and entered the army under | He wrote, Truilé de l'Autorité du Pape (1720, 4 vola): 
general Harrison. He was licensed to preach in 1815, | — Histoire de la Philosophie Paienne (1724. 1754, 2 vols): 
and in 1818 formed a large circuit in Huron County, O. | — Vie de Grotius (Amsterdam, 1750, 1754, 2 vols.) :— Vie 
In 1820 he became connected with the Pittsburgh Con- | d'Erasme (1757, 2 vols.):— Vite du Cardinal Duperron 
ference, formed that vear. Here he labored and studied | (1768). See Quérard, La France Littéraire, s.v.; Dacier, 
law until 1836, In July, 1836, he removed to Prairie | Eloge de Burigny (Paria, 1788); Walkenaer, Recueil de 
du Chien, Wis. to labor in behalf of the Indians, In| Notices Historiques (ibid. 1850), p. 286; Biog. Général. 
1839 he relinquished his ministerial labors on account vii, 840; Gams, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 
of ill-health, was admitted to the bar, aud practiced fur ;&v. (B. P.) 


ten years, during which period he filled several secular; Burleigh, Wittiam Hewry, a reformer and poet, 
offices, He resumed pastoral work in 1850, and served | was born at Woodstock, Conn., Feb. 2, 1812. He early 
several important charges, including Prairie du Chien | became a temperance and anti-slavery lecturer; removed 
district. Fn 1862 he was commissioned chaplain of the | to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1837, where he published the Chris- 
Thirty-first Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, but resigned | fian Witness, and afterwards the Temperance Banner ; in 
on account of failing health one year later. He re-| 1943 to Hartford, Conn., as editor of the Christian Free- 
mained on the superannuated list until 1869, when he | man, soon known asthe Charter Oak ; in 1849 to Albany, 
again became effective. He travelled until the fall of | N, Y., as editor of the Prohibitionist; in 1835 to New 
1872, when he was superannuated for the last time. York city as harbor-master, and subsequently as one 
He was four times elected a meinber of the Gencral of the port-wardena. He died at Brooklyn, March 18, 
Conference, and closed his remarkable career at Prairie | 1871. He was the author of Poems (Philadelphia, 
du Chien, Aug. 3, 1882, He was a frequent contributor | 1841 ; enlarged, with biography by his wife, New York, 
to the secular and religious journals, and especially tò 1871), See Duyckinck, Cyclop. of Amer. Lit, ii, 859. 
the Methodist Quarterly Review. He published his Burie laiia D.D.. a minister of the Methodist 
autobiography in pak volumes, ential Ane stern | Protestant Church, was born in 1807. Ile was an hon- 
tree SAA (oe — ored member of the Muskingum Conference, and was one 
—— of the best known of his denomination in Ohio; a strong 
Brus, Anton, a Bohemian prelate, was born at: preacher, had good executive ability, and wherever be 
Miiglitz, in Moravia, Feb. 13, 1518. He studied ati was stationed the Church prospered. For some vears 
Prague, where he also received holy orders. In the | ne was chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary. He died at 


war against the Turks, 1542-45, he was Austrian chap- Cadiz, Sept. 12, 1883. See The Methodist R J 
lain. In 1558 the emperor, Ferdinand I, made him Sept. 99 1883. f i 7 


bishop of Vienna, and in 1562 he was raised to the arch- Busceus. See Busre. 


episcopal see of Prague. He also attended the council . 
at Trent. Ue died Aug. 28, 1580. See Oesterreichische! Byrom, Jons, an English poet, was born at Kersall, 








‘terteljahraschrift fur Katholische Theologie (Vienna, 
1874), where his biography is given; Borowy, in Wet- 
zer u. Welte’s Atrchenlertkon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Büchsenschütz, Lupwio Jacon Trropor, a Lu- 
theran minister of Germany, was born March 20, 1814. 
In 1846 he entered upon his first ministerial duties, and 
in 1853 was appointed superintendent of the Lützelstein 
diocese in Alsace. In 1859 he was removed to Weyer, 
the centre of his diocese, where he labored for twenty- 
three years, zealously defending the sacred rights of 
evangelical faith. He died July 6, 1882. (B. P.) 

Bugbee, Lucius H., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Gowanda, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1830. 
Ie was converted in boyhood, licensed as an exhorter 
at eighteen, graduated from Genesee College in 1833 
and Amherst College in 1854, became teacher in Coop- 
erstown Academy in 1855, joined the Upper Iowa Con- 
ference in 1857, and was appointed president of its 


near Manchester, in 1691. After studying at Merchant- 
Taylors School in London, he graduated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1711, became a fellow there, 
travelled in France, next gave lessons in stenography 
in London, and at length settled upon his native estate, 
and died there, Sept. 28, 1763. He was of a mystical 
turn, and besides various miscellaneous essays and 
pieces, he published Hymns and Sacred Poems (1739; 
reprinted 1773, 1814, and in his collected poems, 1857) 
some of which are quite popular 


C. 


Caldwell, James, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Kilmarnock, Scotland, in the spring of 1809. 
He was educated at Glasgow University; ordained in 
1837; preached at Biggar, Greenock, and Stockton-on- 
the-Tees (Eng.); came to America in 1851; was acting 


CALINICH 


pastor successively at Kent, Conn, Sheffield, Mass., 
Beardstown, IlL, Post Mills, in Thetford, Vt., and without 


charge at Barnard and Post Mills until his death, April | 


9, 1885. See Cong. Year-book, 1886, p. 21. 


Calinich, Hermann Jutius ROBERT, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, doctor of philosophy and theol- 
ogy, was born in 1834, at Niederfriedersdorf, Saxony. 
In 1860 he was teacher at the gymnasium in Dresden, 
in 1863 deacon, afterwards pastor of St. Jacobus, at 
Chemnitz, and since 1872 pastor primarius of St. Jaco- 
bus at Hamburg. He died at Wiesbaden, Jan. 13, 1883. 


He wrote, Luther und die Augsburgische Confession | 


(Leipsic, 1861) :—Kumpf und Untergang des Melunch- 
thonismus, etc. (ibid. 1866): — Wie Sachsen orthodox- 
lutherisch wurde (ibid. eod.) :—Zwei sächsische Kanzler 
(ibid. 1868) :--Der Papst und das ökumenische Concil 


(ibid. eod.) :— Der Naumburger Fürstentag (ibid. 1870) : | 
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Campeggio. We notice two other members of 
this family. 

1. ALESSANDRO, son of Lorenzo, was born at Bologna 
in 1504. He was educated by the most learned men 
of Italy, and appointed, in 1526, by pope Clement VII, 
as his father’s successor in the bishopric of Bologna. 
The ninth and tenth sessions of the Tridentine Council 
were held at his palace. Pope Julius III made him 
cardinal in 1551. He died Sept. 20, 1554. 

2. CAMILLO, inquisitor of Ferrara, and bishop of 
Nepi-Sutri, who died in 1569, is the author of De Pri- 
matu Romani Pontificis contra M. Flacium Illyricum 
(reprinted by Rocaberti, in Bibl. Magn. Pontif. vol. vii). 
See Gams-Kreutzwald, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexikon, 8. v.; Jöcher, Allegemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 


Camus, Etienne, a French Jansenist and prelato, 


— De Conventu Anno MDLXXIV. Torge Habito (ibid, | was born Nov. 16, 1632. In 1660 he was already a doc- 


1873) :—Dr. M. Luther's kleiner Katechismus. Beitrag 
zur Textrevision desselben (ibid. 1882). (B. P.) 


Calvinus, Justus, a Roman Catholic controver- 


sialist, was born about the year 1570, at Xanten, in | 
He 


Cleve. He was the son of a Calvinistic preacher. 
studied at Heidelberg under the famous Junius, went to 
Rome, where he made the acquaintance of Bellamin 
and Baronius, whose works he now studied. After his 
return to Germany, he joined the Church of Rome. 
When or where he died is not known. He published 
at Mayence in 1601, Pro Sacrosancta Catholica Romana 
Ecclesia Apologia :—Epistolarum Catholicarum Liber 
Unus :—De Latitudine Ecclesie Dei, et Moderata Co- 
ércitione Hæreticorum. The first two works were also 
published in a second edition at Heidelberg in 1756. 
His main work is Prescriptionum Adversus Hæreticos 
Perpetuarum ex SS. Orthodoxis Potissimum Patribus 
Tractatus IV (Mayence, 1602; 2d ed. 1756). See Riss, 
Convertitenbilder, iii, 537-620; Kobler, in Wetzer u. 
Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Cambuslang, WALTER, a Scotch prelate, was 
bishop of the see of Dunblane in 1362, and signed as 
witness the fourteen years’ truce between Scotland and 
England, executed at Edinburgh, July 20, 1369. See 
Keith, Scottish Bishops, p. 176. 


Cameron, ANDREW, D.D., a Scotch divine and ed- 
itor, was born at Edinburgh in 1822, and educated 
in the university there. He early became connected 
with the press, first as a reporter, and, in 1845, as the 
projector of the Christian Treasurer, later of the Free 
Church Magazine, and other periodicals, He eventual- 
ly became pastor at Maryton, Fifeshire, and in 1870 at 
St. Kilda, Melbourne, where he died in 1877. 


Campbell, John M'Leod, D.D., a Scotch cler- 
gyman, son of the minister at Kilninver, born May 4, 
1800, was presented to the living at Row in 1825, and 
ordained; deposed in May, 1831, for teaching universal 
atonement and pardon, also that assurance is n 
to salvation. He continued teaching these doctrines 
to his followers, first at Kilninver, and afterwards in a 
chapel at Glasgow until 1859. He died at Roeeneath, 
Feb. 27, 1872. His publications were, Sermons (1831, 
2 vols.) :— Notes of Sermons :—Speech at the Bar of the 
Synod (eod.) :—Letters on Keeping a Conscience Void of 
Offence (1834) :—Christ the Bread of Life (Edinburgh, 
1851) :—Atonement (1854) :— Nature of the Atonement 
(1856) :— Thoughts on Rerelution (1862). See Fasti 
Eccles, Scoticana, ii, 371; Campbell, Memorials (Lond. 
1877). 

Campbell, William Graham, D.D., an Irish 
Wesleyan preacher, was born near Sligo in 1805. He 
was converted in 1822, and soon began preaching, his 
first regular appointment being the Killeshandren Cir- 
cuit in 1831, and he spent twenty-five years of great 
power in the general work. He died Feb. 24, 1885. 
See Minutes of the British Conference, 1885, p. 35. 
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tor of the Sorbonne, but his unchristian walk brought 
on him the disfavor of Mazarin, and he was banished. 
Prince Conti, governor of Languedoc, however, received 
him, and brought him under the influence of the Jan- 
senistic bishop, Pavillon of Alet. Louis XIV made him, 
in 1671, archbishop of Grenoble. In 1686 pope Inno- 
cent XI made him cardinal, and he was present, in 
1700, at the conclave held at Rome for the election of 
Clement XI. He died in 1707. He founded a clerical 
seminary at Grenoble. See Galiu Christ. xv, 255; 
Guarnacci, Hist, Pont. Rom. et Curd. i, 237; Loyson, 
L’ Assemblée de 1682, p. 188-235; Arnauld, Œuvres, i, 
689 sq.; Bauer, in Wetzer u. Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Caribbean Mytuovoey. Like all uncivilized na- 
tions, this people had but superficial conceptions of the 
creation of the world, the population of the earth, and 
of a life beyond. They believed that heaven was from 
eternity; it encircled an earth more beautiful and better 
than the present one. The latter was originally soft and 
at rest. A stranger, Louguo, gave it form and motion, 
and put fishes into the sea. The origin of terrestrial 
animals was not known, but human beings sprang from 
the navel of Louguo, who first inhabited the earth, then 
died, was raised to life again, and withdrew to that bet- 


ter heavenly world. Men became worse and worse, and 


because they did not make any sacrifices to the gods 
the latter sent a great flood, by which all men save a 
few were destroyed. The first men lived very long, 
some of them being changed into stars and made im- 
mortal for their good works. After the flood they lived 
in poverty and want. The Caribs, however, expected 
a happier existence in that upper world—better houses, 
more food, more women, no work, no sickness, but an 
unbroken life of pleasure. They worshipped the sun 
and moon, and on the occurrence of earthquakes they 
fasted for a number of days. Very seldom did they 
make sacrifices, for they took it for granted that the 
gods have no need of human service. 


Carrasco, ANTONIO, a leading Spanish Protestant 
preacher, was born in Malaga, Jan. 19, 1843. He was 
converted in youth, and was imprisoned for Bible read- 
ing, but released in 1868 at the remonstrance of the 
Evangelical Alliance. After studying at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, he returned to Spain in 1868, and zealously en- 
gaged in the publication of the true gospel there, be- 
coming pastor of the Free Church in Madrid. On his 
way home from a visit to America he was drowned by 
the sinking of the steamer Ville du Harre, Noy. 22, 1878. 
See Report of the Evangelical Alliance, 1874, p. 764. 

Carroll, Joun, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Church in Canada, was born on the Bay of Fundy, Aug. 
8, 1809. In 1818 his parents went to Toronto, where 
he was converted. In 1827 he entered the itinerant 
ranks, in which he occupied prominent stations in Can- 
ada, London, Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa, and elsewhere. 
He died in Toronto, Canada, Dec. 13, 1884. For nearly 
thirty years he was chairman of the districts in which 
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his appointments were located. He was a most faitb- N. Y., and Liverpool, Eng., and finally resided without 
ful and laborious pastor. Besides the history of his! charge in London until his death, Dec. 24, 1884. He 
early years, called My Boy Life, he published several i edited various journals, wrote frequently for the reviews, 
small volumes, a number of pamphlets and magazine and was the author of several sermons and memoirs, 
articles, especially Case and his Contemporaries (Toron- | particularly of his uncle (1848, 3 vols.). 
to, 1867, 5 vols). See Christian Guardian, Dec. 17, | Chaplin, Cuartzs Crawrorn, D.D., a Baptist 
1884. ' minister, was born at Danville, Va., Sept. 22, 1831. He 
Cashmerian Version or THE Scriprunes. Of | was converted in 1853, spent two years in Richmond 
late the work of translation into this dialect has again College, became pastor at Danville in 1856, at Owens- 
been resumed, for the annual report of the British and borough, Ky., in 1870, at Paducah in 1873, and died at 
Foreign Bible Society for 1884 states that the Rev. T. Brentana, Texas, Nov. 2, 1884. See Cathcart, Baptist 


R. Wade, formerly of Trinagar, now of Amritsar, bas | Encyclop. s v. 


completed the translation of the New Test., on which 
he has been engaged for six years, and in the annual 
report of the same society for 1885 we read that the 
New Test. has been published. (B. P.) 


Caswell, Epwarp, an English clergyman and 
poet, was born at Yateby, in Hampehire, July 15, 1814. 
He was educated at Brasennose College, Oxford, or- 
dained presbyter in 1889, in 1840 became curate of 
Stratford-under-Castle, in 1847 joined the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and died Jan. 2, 1878. 
prose works, he published metrical translations of many 
mediseval hymns, entitled Lyra Catholica (1848), and 
other poetical effusions, collected in Hymns and Poems 
(1878). 

Catholic Emancipation, an enactment to re- 
lieve Roman Catholics of the civil and religious disabili- 
ties imposed by the laws passed in the time, chiefly, of 
Elizabeth. These forbade a Catholic priest receiving 
a neophyte into the Church in England under penalty 
of death ; Jesuits forfeited life by appearing in the coun- 
try; no man could plead at law or become a school- 
‘master, or hold any office, especially in Ireland, without 
taking the oaths of supremacy and against transub- 
stantiation. All this was abolished by the act of par- 
liament of April 28, 1829, since which time Catholics 
and Protestants have enjoyed equal protection and lib- 
erty before the law. 


Cawood, Joux, an English clergyman and poet, 
was born at Matlock, Derbyshire, March 18,1775. He 
graduated from St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, in 1801; be- 
came curate at Ribbesford, Dowles, and Bewdley, and 
died Nov. 7, 1872. Besides several prose works, he 
published occasional hymns, a number of which were 
inserted in Cotterill’s collection, and the one beginning 
“ Hark, what mean those holy voices,” has become es- 
pecially popular. 

Chandler, George Clinton, D.D., a Baptist 
minister, was born at Chester, Vt., March 19, 1807. He 
was baptized in 1825, and licensed to preach in 1831; 
gtaduated from Madison University in 1835, and from 
Newton Theological Institution in 1838; preached as a 
missionary among the Indians, and at Terre Haute, 
Ind.; became pastor at Indianapolis in 1839, president 
of Franklin College in 1848, in 1850 of the new Baptist 
college in Oregon, but soon resumed missionary work ; 
became pastor at Dalles in 1874, and died there in No- 
vember of the same year. See Cathcart, Buptist Ency- 
clop. & v. 

Chandler, John, an English clergyman and poet, 
was born at Witley, in Surrey, June 16, 1806. He grad- 
uated from Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1827; 
became vicar of Witley in 1837, afterwards rural dean, 
and died at Putney, July 1, 1876. Besides some prose 
productions, he published translations called Hymna of 
the Primitive Church (1837), of which several have been 
inserted in most hymnals. 


Channing, Witiiam Henry, a Unitarian divine, 
_ nephew of Dr. William E. Channing, was born in Boe- 
ton, May 25, 1810. He graduated from Harvard College 
in 1829, and from Cambridge Divinity School in 1838; 
was ordained in 1839; succeasively served independent 
congregations at Meadville (Pa.), New York city, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Nashua, N. H., Boston, Mass., Rochester, 





Besides several 


Chapman, Rosert Martix, D.D., a Protestant 


piscopal clergyman, was born at Petersburg, Va, 
April 20, 1810. He was ten years president of the State 


| University, Vincennes, Ind.; rector successively at Jef- 
| fersonville, Ind., Pewee Valley, Ky., Sacramento and 


Oakland, Cal, and died at Los Gatos, April 8, 1883. 

Chase, Bensauin, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Litchfield, N. H., Nov. 20, 1789. He grad- 
uated from Middlebury College in 1814, and labored 
as a missionary in Louisiana; in 1828 took charge of 
“Carmel Church,” ten miles south of Natchez, Miss; 
in 1830 became Bible-agent in the South-western states; 
in 1840 deelined in health, and died Oct. 11, 1870. See — 
Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. a. v. 

Christian, Jauzs W. D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Mer- 
riweather County, Ga., in 1844. He was converted in 
early manhood, licensed to preach in 1868, admitted 
into the Alabama Conference in 1872, labored on the 
Fredonia Circuit, at Monticello, and at Birmingham; 
was appointed editor of the Alabama Christian Adeo- 
cate in 1881, and died Oct. 7, 1882. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1882, 
p. 79. 

Clarke, Dorus, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Westhampton, Mass., Jan. 2, 1797. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1817, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1820; was pastor at 
Blandford, Mass., from 1823 to 1825; at Chicopee Falla, 
from 1885 to 1840; editor thereafter of various religious 
journals, and died March 8, 1884. He was the author 
of numerous popular works. See Cong. Year-book, 1885, 
p. 20. 

Clarke, Henry Steele, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Somers, Conn., in 1818. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1841; became pastor 
first at Willoughby, O.; in 1849 at Manchester, N. H., 
in 1852 of the Central Church, Philadelphia, and died 
Jan. 17, 1864. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1865, 
p. 88. 

Clarkson, Rosert Harrer, D.D., LL.D., a bish- 
op of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was bom at 
Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19, 1826. He graduated from 
Pennsylvania College in 1844, and studied theology at 
St. James’s College; was ordained deacon in 1848; be- 
came rector of St. James’s Church, Chicago, in 1849; 
was consecrated bishop of Nebraska, Nov. 15, 1865, and 
died March 10, 1884. 


Cleptomania. See KLEPTOMANIA. 


Clinch, Joskru H., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born Jan. 30, 1806. He served as 
rector of St. Matthew’s Church, South Boston, was 
secretary of the Diocesan Convention, and died July 5, 
1884, 

Close, Francis, D.D., an Anglican divine, was bom 
near Alton, Hampshire, in 1797. He graduated from 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1820; became curate 
of the Lawford Church, near Rugby; in 1822 of Wel- 
lesden and Kingsbury, Middlesex; in 1824 at Chel- 
tenham, in 1856 dean of Carlisle, and died Dec. 18, 
1882. 


Closs, WıLLiam, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 


COAN 


Episcopal Church South, was born in Botetourt County, 
Va., in 1809. He entered the Virginia Conference in 
1833, and was identified with the North Carolina Con- 
ference from its organization. He spent nearly fifty 
years in the itinerant ministry, twenty-eight of them 
as presiding elder; and was many times a delegate to 
the General Conference. His ability as a debater was 
unsurpassed. He died in Enfield, N. C., July 8, 1882. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1852, p. 109. 


Coan, Tirus, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born at Killingworth, Conn., Feb. 1, 1801. He joined 
the Presbyterian Church at Riga, N. Y., in 1828; stud- 
ied privately, graduated from Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary in 1833, was ordained the same year a missionary 
to Patagonia, i in 1885 went to Hawaii, where he labored 
with great success at Hilo until his death, Dec. 1, 1882. 
Besides some tracts, essays, etc., he published Adventures 
tn Patagonia (1880) —Life in Hawaii (1882). See 
Cong. Year-book, 1884, p. 21. 


Cochran, WiLLIAm Porter, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Millerstown, Pa., Nov. 10, 1803. 
He graduated from Dickinson College in 1824, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1827; was or- 
dained an evangelist in 1829, became stated supply at 
Columbus, Mo., the same year, at Palmyra in 1834, at 
Big Creek in 1841, pastor there in 1857, preached in 
various churches in 1861, was pastor at Millerstown in 
1867, and evangelist from 1869 until his death -near 
West Ely, Mo., Dec. 25, 1884. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol, Sem. 1885, p. 14. 


Cocker, Bensamin Franxuix, D.D., LL.D., a 
Methodist Episcopal divine, was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1821. He was brought up as a Wesleyan, 
converted in early life, and at eighteen became a local 
preacher. He was educated at King James's Gram- 
mar-school for one of the learned professions, but after 
spending several years in business in England, and 
from 1850 several more in Australia, he came to Amer- 
ica in 1856, settled at Adrian, Mich., and the next year 
joined the Detroit Conference, being sent to Palmyra; 
the following year was stationed at Adrian, afterwards 
at Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, and Adrian; and in 1869 was 
appointed professor of philosophy in Michigan Univer- 
sity, a position which he retained until his death, April 
8, 1883. He was a fine scholar and a brilliant writer. 
He was the author of, Christianity and Greek Philoso- 

hy : — Theistic Conception of the World : — Student's 
Hand-book of Philosophy. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1883, p. 315. 


Coggeshall, Samvet D., D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Lynn, Mass., Feb. 18, 1811. 
He was converted in early life, and immediately be- 
gan to preach; was admitted in 1832 into the New 
England Conference, in which and (after 1840) in the 
Providence (now the New England Southern) Confer- 
ence he occupied important positions until his death, 
Oct. 80, 1885. By private studies he acquired a good 
degree of scholarship, and was well known as a writer, 
especially on historical subjects, in the periodicals of 
his denomination. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1886, p. 90. 


Coit, Tuomas Winturop, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal divine, was born at New London, Conn., June 
28, 1803. He graduated from Yale College in 1821; 
became rector of St. Peter’s, Salem, Mass., in 1827; of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, in 1829; of Trinity Church, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., in 1839; afterwards of St. Paul’s 
Church, Troy; president of Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky.; professor of Trinity College, Hartford, 
in 1849; in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn., in 1872, and remained in that position until his 
death, June 21, 1885. He was the author of, Theolog- 
écal Commonplace Book (1882, 1857): — Remarks on 
Norton's Statement of Reasons, etc. (1888) :— Bible in 
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Paragraphs (1834; an abridgment of Townsend's 
Chronological Bible, which he also edited in full, 1887) : 
—Puritanism (1844), besides frequent contributions to 
the journals of his denomination. 


Colleges, American. The methods of organiza- 
tion and instruction adopted in these institutions natu- 
rally grew out of those pursued in the educational es- 
tablishments of the mother country, especially the great 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in which the 
colleges proper are subordinate or detailed schools. See 
UNIVERSITIES, EUROPEAN. In a few, chiefly the older 
and better-endowed colleges of the Eastern and Middle 
States, the original academic foundation has gradually 
expanded into a fully-developed university, and in many 
of the newer institutions the entire curriculum has been 
laid out for future completion; hence the use of the 
title “university” has been not altogether inappropri- 
ate, although few American educational incorporations 
cover the entire field of liberal arts and learned profes- 
sions, In one instance, the University of the State of 
New York, the European idea has been substantially 
adopted, but without any local apparatus of buildings, 
teachers, or personal instruction. Special schools of 
technical training are generally relied upon to supple- 
ment the literary course in the departments of law, 
medicine, theology, engineering, etc. See THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARIES. In many of the newer colleges of 
America, and in a few of the older ones, ladies are now 
admitted to the full privileges and honors of study and 
gtaduation, and there are numerous institutions, often 
styled “ Female Colleges,” in which women exclusively 
have nearly equal literary advantages, besides the or- 
namental branches more appropriate to their sphere, 
The honorary degrees (A.B., etc.) are in America some- 
times conferred by schools which in reality are little 
above the rank of ordinary “academies.” See Epvu- 
CATION. 

The following tables are compiled. from the Report 
of the (U. 8.) Commissioner of Education for 1883-84 
(the latest return). Detailed information on nearly all 
the colleges may be found in Kiddle and Schem’s Cy- 


clopadia of Education, under the title of each. 
CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Alabama..........-... 4 || African Meth. Episc... 
Arkansae............. 5 || Aasoc. Re 
California............. 11 || Baptist 
Colorado.............. 3 || Christian 
Connecticaut........... 8 
AKOLA . cccccncccvcess 2 
Delaware.............. 
elas of Columbia. . 
Dinde. 29 
Indiana............... 15 
OWa.................. 19 
Kaneas............... 8 
Kentucky............. 15 
Louisiana............. 10 
laa — i 
arylaud.............. 
Maseachusetts ........ 7 
Michigan.............. 9 
Minnesota............ 4 
Ls Hanan ppi E 8 
Minsouri .............. 19 
Nebraska............. 5 
New Hampsbire...... 1 
New Jersey........... 
New York............ 
aoe Carolina....... es 
Orca — sewdee caw se 6 || Roman Catholic 
Pennsylvania......... 26 Soreni: da 
Rhode Ieland......... 1 
South Carolina........ 9 
ennessee .. 22... 00. 20 || United a Anal 
Texas................. 11 || Universalist .. wide 
Utah.................. 1 
voce —— 3 
Virginia... .....cceeeeee 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES ESTABLISHED DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 












Collier, Wituram, D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, was born at Hagerstown, Md., 
March 11, 1808. He was converted at the age of four- 
teen, joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, and be- 


came a local preacher. In 1828 he united with the 
Methodist Protestant Church, in 1829 was admitted 
into the Maryland Conference, in 1851 transferred to 
the Pittsburgh Conference, and in 1853 to the Muskin- 
gum Conference, in all which he took prominent posi- 
tions, being several times president. He held a super- 
annuated relation from 1863 to 1869, and again from 
1874 until his death, July 12, 1884. He was a power- 
ful preacher. See Methodist Recorder, Sept. 20, 1884. 


Conceptualism, a term used to designate that 
form of speculative philosophy which does not deny the 
reality of objective existences, but still holds them to 
be certain only as results of subjective perception or 
cognition. It was substantially that of Abelard, Peter 
the Lombard, and Albert the Great. See NOMINALISM 
and Reauism. It bas recently been revived in a mod- 
ified form by Kant, Lotze, and others. 


Concursus Divinus, a term used in scholastic 
philosophy to designate the coincidence between the 
divine agency, as a final cause, and natural agencies, 
as the efficient cause of events and processes. It was 
elaborated by Thomas Aquinas, and a similar distinc- 
tion may be traced in the discussions on the human 
will and scientific evolution. 


Condit, Rosert Wooprurr, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Stillwater, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1795. 
He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1814, 
was licensed in 1818, and after preaching in various 
parte of Virginia, settled as pastor at Montgomery, 
N. Y., from December, 1820, to April, 1880, and at Os- 
wego, from April, 1831, until his death, Feb. 11, 1871. 
He was an excellent preacher, and active in all ecclesi- 
astical work. See Gen. Cat. of Auburn Theol. Sem. 
1883, p. 241; Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. 8. v. 


Coombe, PENNEL, a noted Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Smyma, Del., Aug. 5, 1811. He 
was converted in 1829; received a good English educa- 
tion; filled a vacancy as preacher at Elkington, Md., 
in 1884, and the next year was admitted into the Phila- 
delphia Conference, in which he occupied important 
positions, as preacher, presiding elder, and agent for va- 
rious Church enterprises, and especially in the temper- 
ance cause, until his death, near Philadelphia, Jan. 31, 
1884. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1884, p. 81. 


Cooper, J. T., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Dover, Del., March 16, 1806. He was 
converted when about twenty-three years old, entered 
the Philadelphia Conference in 1834, and in it occupied 
important stations until the failure of his health, in 
1851, after which he labored occasionally, chiefly in the 
Wilmington Conference, until his death, April 12, 1884. 
Bee Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1885, p. 84. 












| Loeatica. | Prevailing Denomination. | Teachers, | Stedents. 
Harvard College...........-- | Cambridge, Mass..... — Unitarian........... 58 1040 
Yale College..............-.- New Haven, Conn........... Congreganona! — 41 691 
College of New Jersey....... Princeton, N. J.............. Presbyterian........ 85 4 
University of Pennsylvania..| Philadelphia, Pa............. 143 
Columbia College...........- New York city, N. Y......... Prot. Episcopal. 14 285 
Brown University........... Provide J Baptist. .... ....... 17 270 
Dartmouth College.......... Hanover, N. H.............6. Con paana — 16 283 
Rutgers Cullege...... Eii New Brunswick, N. J........ Date formed.... 18 68 
Hampden-Sidney College. ...| Hampden-Sidney College, Va.| Presbyterian ....... 6 72 
Washington Colleye......... Chestertown, Md............ 8 38 
Dickinson College........... Carlisle, Pa. ........ ........ Meth. Episcopal... 7 90 
College of Charlestou........ Charleston, 8. C............- 5 17 
St. John’s College........... Annapolis, Md............... 8 49 
——— College......... West Washington, D. C......] Roman Catholic.... 28 316 
Williams College............. Williamstown, Mass......... Con tional..... 17 275 
Greeneville College.......... Tusculum, Tenn............. Presbyterian........ 4 19 
University of North Carolina.| Chapel HİN, NEC iso eiarces 18 188 
Union et Schenectady, N. Y........... 19 119 


Coppin (Copyn, or Copping), Jonx, a layman 
(some say a minister) of Bury St. Edmunds, Eng., was 
imprisoned in 1570 for holding public religious services, 
and hanged, June 5, 1583, as a disseminator of heretical 
books. See Dexter, Congregationalism, p. 210. 

Cotterill, THomas, an English clergyman and 
poet, was born at Cannock, Staffordshire, Dec. 4, 1779. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge; or- 
dained in 1806; labored in the ministry successively at 
Tutbury, Lane End, in the Staffordshire potteries, and 
at St. Paul's, Sheffield (1817), until his death, Dec. 29, 
1828. Besides a book of family prayers, he published 
(aided by James Montgomery) a Selection of Psalms 
and Hymns (1819), among which the version of Psa. ciii, 
beginning “O bless the Lord, my soul,” has become 
especially popular. Mra. M. J. Cotterill’s hymn, “O 
thou who hast at thy command, The hearts of all men 
in thy hand,” is from the same collection. 

Cotton, NATHANIEL, an English physician and 
poet, was born in 1707. He studied medicine at Ley- 
den under Boerhave; established an asylum for lunatics 
first at Dunstable, Bedfordshire, and afterwards at St 
Albans, and died Aug. 2, 1788. Besides two medical 
books, he published Vestons en Verse (1751, and since). 
His works, both in verse and prose, were edited by his 
son (1791, 2 vols.). 

Cowley, ABRAHAM, an English poet, was born in 
London in 1618, and educated at Westminster School, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1648 he was com- 
pelled to retire to Oxford on account of his rovalistic 
sentiments, and afterwards left England for ten years, 
and spent the rest of his life in studious retire- 
ment. He died at Chertsey, July 28, 1667. Besides 
some scientific and philosophical treatises, he pub- 
lished many poems, which, however, are now little 
valued. 

Craik, James, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was burn at Alexandria, Va., in 1806. He 
graduated from the Transylvania University ; practiced 
law at Kanawha, W. Va.; was ordained in 1839; was 
rector five years at Weston, and thereafter of Christ 
Church, Louisville, Ky., until his death, June 9, 1882. 
He was president of the General Convention in 1865, 
1868, 1871, and 1874, and for many years a member of 
the standing committee of the diocese of Kentacky. 


Crane, Wituiam Carey, D.D., LL.D., a Baptist 
minister and educator, was born at Richmond, Va, 
March 17, 1816. He graduated from Columbian Col- 
lege, D. C.; was converted in 1882, and ordained in 
1838; was pastor successively at Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbus, Vicksburg, and Yazoo City, Mise., from 1839 
to 1851; in 1863 president of Baylor University, Texas, 
and died Feb. 26,1885. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
S v. 

Cretenet, Jacquzs, a noted French ecclesiastic, 
was born at Champlitte (Franche Comté) in 1604. He 
studied surgery at Lyons, and devoted himself to the 


CROSSMAN 


relief of the victims of the memorable plague in that 
city. After the death of his wife, who had brought 
him a large property, he entered the clerical. state, and 
founded the order of Josephists, devoted to missions and 
education, which met with much opposition, the head 
himeelf being excommunicated by the archbishop of 
Lyons, Cretenet died at Montheel, Sept. 1, 1666. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, a. v. 


Crossman, Samvue., an English clergyman and 
poet, was born at Bradley, Suffolk, in 1824; became 
prebendary of the first stall at Bristol in 1667, dean in 
1683, and died Feb. 4, 1684. Besides Sermons, he pub- 
lished The Young Man's Meditations (1664, 1863), 
which contains several popular hymna. 

Cruelty to ANIMALS is a subject which has lately 
attracted much public attention from moralists and 
legislators. The principle upon which owners are re- 
strained from exercising unnecessary severity in the 
treatment of their beasts is not, as often-imagined, be- 
cause brutes have any moral rights in themselves, but 
because society requires to be protected from exhibitions 
of cruelty, inasmuch as these not only outrage the feel- 
ings of humane spectators, but also tend to generate 
ferocity in the individuals who practice such excess, 
and thus render them dangerous to their fellow-beings. 
On this ground Christianity, as soon as it succeeded in 
gaining control of public sentiment in the Roman em- 
pire, abolished the atrocious customs of the ampbi- 
theatre, not even allowing beasts to contend with each 
other in mortal combat for the amusement of the popu- 
lace; and the same benign influence has nearly ban- 
ished the bull-fight, the cock-pit, and pigeon-shooting, 
as sports, from Christendom. Wanton infliction of 
suffering is at variance with the fundamental law of 
the Gospel, and invariably reacts with injury upon its 
perpetrator. Even criminals are not to be executed 
with needless severity, nor with prolonged or aggra- 
vated misery. Pain may be, often must be, inflicted, 
and that of intense character, but never unnecessarily 
nor for the gratification of revenge, malice, or barbarity. 
The heavenly Father himself, like the wise surgeon, 
cuts keenly and cauterizes sorely, but only for the good 
of the sufferer. So the human lord of creation has a 
right to take the life of inferior creatares when this is 
subservient to his own or others’ important advantage, 
but he is not authorized to superadd torture. The mod- 
ern laws paseed in most Christian countries to prevent 
cruelty to animals have this principle for their only 
legitimate foundation. Hence they should be judi- 
ciously administered, so as not rashly to interfere with 
the proper rights of ownership, nor subject parties to 
vexatious interference. The practice of vivisection for 
scientific and medical purposes has especially been, in 
our judgment, unduly restrained by some of the enact- 
ments in certain states as well as in Great Britain. 
The valuable information to be acquired by this means 
alone should not be lost for squeamish regard to nervous 
individuals, who are not compelled nor expected to wit- 
ness such operations. Provided no unnecessary amount 
of pain is caused the animal, nor any aggravating cir- 
cumstances introduced into the operation, these experi- 
ments should be fostered by the statute law, rather than 
repressed. They ought doubtless to be placed under 
regulation, but not prohibited. They should, of course, 
be performed in private, and by scientific practitioners. 
When carried on properly they are a means of mercy 
and not an act of inhumanity. 


Curran, Ricttarp Aucustvs, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Mifflintown, Pa., July 15, 1808. 
He graduated from Washington College in 1834, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1837; was li- 
censed the same year, and became stated supply at 
various churches in New Jersey, Ohio, and Georgia un- 
til 1842, after which he was pastor of several churches 
successively, in Pennsylvania chiefly, teaching occa- 
sionally at the same time until 1875, when he retired 
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to Indiana. He died there, March 26, 1883. See Necrol. 
Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1884, p. 22. 


Currey, Grorce, D.D., an English divine, was 
born in London, April 7, 1816, and educated at Charter- 
house School and St. John’s College, Cambridge, grad- 
uating in 1838. He became a fellow of the latter in 
1839, in 1840 a lecturer, in 1844 a tutor, in 1845 White- 
hall preacher, in 1849 preacher at the Charterhouse, 
and in 1871 its master. He died Feb. 7, 1882. 


D. 
Dabentonne. See DAUBENTONNE. 


Damon, Sa{ueL CHENERY, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Holden, Mass., Feb. 15,1815. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1886, attended 
Princeton Theological Seminary for two years, gradu- 
ating from Andover Theological Seminary in 1841; 
was ordained seaman’s chaplain and editor of The 
Friend, at Honolulu, Hawaii, from 1842 until his death, 
Feb. 7, 1885. He published numerous sermons and ad- 
dresses. See Cong. Year-book, 1886, p.22; Necrol. Report 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 38. 


Davies, Benjamin, Ph.D., LL.D., a Baptist schol- 
ar, was born at Wern, near St. Clear’s, in Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales, Feb. 26,1814. Ile began to preach before 
he was sixteen years old, entered Bristol College in 
1880, studied at the universities of Dublin and Glas- 
gow, and finally at Leipsic; in 1838 took charge of the 
Baptist Theological Institution at Montreal, Canada; 
in 1844 of Stepney College, England; in 1847 became 
professor in McGill College, Montreal; in 1857 in Step- 
ney College; then removed to Regent’s Park, London, 
and died July 19, 1875. He was active in philological 
and Biblical labors, and published numerous works in 
that line. He was a member of the Bible Revision 
Committee. See (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1876, 
p. 841. 

Davies, Sir John, an English writer, was born at 
Tisbury, Wiltshire, in 1570. He graduated from Queen's 
College, Oxford, in 1590, studied law, became a member 
of Parliament in 1601, in 1608 solicitor-general of Ire- 
land, in 1608 chief-justice in England, in 1616 returned 
to Ireland, and died Dec. 7, 1626. Besides several po- 
litical essays he published a somewhat noted poem, 
entitled Nosce Teipsum (Lond. 1594, and often). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v. 

Dead, Boox oF tHe. See RITUAL or THE DEAD. 


Dean, JAMES ALEXANDER, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Hubbardton, Vt., April 3, 
1828. He graduated from Wesleyan University, Conn., 
in 1847; studied one year in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary ; taught for several years in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, and Indiana, joining meanwhile (1852) the 
North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and later (1860) the Providence Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which he 
occupied important stations until 1872, after which he 
was engaged by turns as teacher, preacher, and author 
until his death, March 80, 1885. See Alumni Record 
of Wesleyan University, 1888, p. 81, 564; Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1886, p. 81. 

De Koven, Henry, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born Jan. 24, 1819, at Middletown, 
Conn. He studied some time at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity there, then travelled in Europe, studied theol- 
ogy under Dr. Jarvis at Middletown, in 1842 became 
instructor of modern languages in the university there, 
in 1844 rector at East Haddam, in 1845 assistant min- 
ister of Christ Church, New York city, in 1848 rector 
at Red Hook, N. Y., in 1862 professor in the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., and died at Engel- 
burg, Switzerland, July 10, 1884. 


Deshon, Gives Henry, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born at New London, Conn., March 
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81, 1820. He graduated from Yale College in 1840, | means and in consequence of a reunion with the body 
and from the General Thevlogical Seminary (N. Y.) in | would be a recreation and a total destruction of the idea 
1843 ; ministered thereafter at Windham, Conn., until | of identity. See RESURRECTION. 
1844, at South Glastonbury until 1848, and at Meriden | Accordingly, the uniform testimony of Scripture is 
from 1850 until his death, Jan. 1, 1883. clear as to the continued exercise of all its essential 
Dickinson, Jony, LL.D., an English Independent | Powers by the soul after death. Whatever else tbe par- 
minister, was born near Whitby, Oct. 27, 1797. He | ble of Lazarus and Dives may or may not mean, it cer- 
was received as a preacher among the Wealeyans, but | tainly includes this, and the frequent, nay customary, 
left them to study under Dr. Wardlaw at Glasgow, and | use of such expressions as “being with Christ,” etc, 
at the Edinburgh University. In 1838 he became pas- | Must imply, at least, as much as this, That the peni- 
tor at Kilmarnock, in 1846 at Hounslow, in 1852 at | tent thief and the apostle Paul expected to fall into 
Bury, Lancashire, and in 1857 at Bridlington, where he | absolute unconsciousness is abhorrent to common-sense 
died, Oct. 5, 1884. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1885, | and opposed to the plain tenor of theirlanguage. There 
p. 190. — be in such das —— — there can 
Diefendorf, Sanpers, D.D., a Presbyterian min- | °S PO Combort in it to modern believers, It is as un- 
ister, was born at Minden, N. Y., April 24, 1816. He | %tiptural as it is irrational. See Sout-stexr. 


2. The Disembodied Soul Ceases to Hold its Present 
graduated from Yale College in 1836; became pastor . ‘ ; 
of Nashville and Hopewell churches, in Ohio, in 1845; Relations to Earth and Sense.—This follows necessarily 


in 1849 prof in Vermilion Institute, where he re- from the absence of the body, through which alone it 


mained, with some pastoral and educational changes in maintains these relations. The supposition of the de- 


: aed . | velopment or continuance of spiritual senses, or some 
— — death, Feb. 14, 1884. See Nevin, | occult faculty by which it discerns outward objects, is 


. | a sheer fancy destitute of logical or scientific support. 

Dirok, Cornetivs Lansino, D.D., a Presbyterian | A great deal of vague phraseology and equally indefi- 
minister, was born at Lansingburgb, N. Y., March 3, nite imaginings is often indulged in by Christians on 
1785. He became pastor at Onondaga in 1807, at | this point. Swedenborg carried his speculations so far 
Stillwater in 1814, at Park Street, Boston, Mase., in | as to invent a whole new world of post-mundane won- 
1816, at Auburn, N. Y. (First Church), in 1817, at Utica ders, and to people it with the creations of his fertile 
(Second Church) in 1829, at Houston Street, New York fancy. Sober theology should be wary of such ex- 
city, in 1838, resided in Auburn from 1885 to 1838, in travagance, The figurative expressions of Scripture 
Illinois in 1889, was pastor successively at Utica, Syra- | must not be pressed into the service of visionary con- 
cuse, and Auburn until 1848, of churches in New York | ceptions, Nothing can be more certain than the total 
city and Brooklyn until 1855, and died March 19, 1857. suspension of all communication with the external or 
He was also a professor in Auburn Theological Seminary physical universe by the disruption of the tie between 
from 1821 to 1826. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop.s.v. | the body and the spirit at death, and prior to its re- 

Disembodied State or tne SouL AFTER | sumption at the resurrection. How far a disembodied 
DeatH. In our almost total ignorance of the essen- | spirit may be able to hold intercourse with another is a 
tial nature, whether of matter or spirit, and of the | pure matter of conjecture, upon which experience affords 
bond of union between them in the human constitu- | no information. That God, and perhaps angelic beings, 
tion, we are able to predicate very little with certainty | have direct access to the mind in that state is a reason- 
respecting the condition of the soul after its separation | able supposition, but it must be purely by internal and 
from the body. Neither science nor revelation affords i spiritual influences, which leave no trace of means or 
us much positive information on the subject. After all ' method upon the consciousness— as, in fact, they do 
the long and earnest inquiries of Christian as well as not in the embodied state (John iii, 8). They can be 
pagan philosophers a few general points only have been | detected only by their character and tendency (1 John 
definitely ascertained. They may, in fact, be summed up | iv, 1). The joys of the righteous and the misery of 
in the two following propositions. See PsycHotoay. | the wicked will doubtless be intensified by the absence 

1. The Soul Preserves its Consciousness after Death. | of all distracting influences in the disembodied state, 
—The continuity of its intellectual and emotional pow- | and will result chiefly, perhaps wholly, from the recol- 
ers is indeed essential to its identity, if not to its very | lections and combinations of their former habits and 
existence, for we can form no conception of a disembod- ! associations of thought and feeling, just as in the state 
ied spirit where these are absent. The so-called “ soul- | of final beatification or perdition they will be mainly 
sleep” ıs a contradiction in terms, for literal sleep is a | due to similar causes. The soul will continue its usual 
state of the budy rather than of the mind, or, at least, a | state fixed by the absence of probation and external in- 
status of the latter superinduced by a certain condition | fluences. Nor will it pursue the hallucinations of dreams, 
of the former. In like manner all the analogies based ' which are the effect of a suspension of the rational and 
upon temporary unconsciousness by reason of accidents | perceptive faculties during sleep in a corporeal state, 
or disease during life are false and self-confuted, since but will have the full consciousness of its position as to 
the very relation of corporeity upon which they are guilt or innocence, and the clear apprehension of its 
hypothecated is absent in the premises, It is scientif- | tinal award. A practical lesson, this, of the importance 
ically certain that all such comatose or insensible states | of cultivating those moral faculties and spiritual aspira- 
are merely the result of injury or inaction on the part | tions upon which the bappiness of a rational and ac- 
of the brain and other nervous centres, and are produced : countable creature must everlastingly depend! See 
by purely physical causes; hence, if they prove anything | INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


at all in the case, they would argue a total and final : ‘ — 
cessation of all consciousness at death—in other words, eee — PE AEE E pecs 
the mortality of the soul equally with that of the body. Pool Sec in May, 1840, leavi wg ilea iwo 
If the spirit really survives the dissolution of the flesh — on Ba pti. (1807) and H * (1812), a 


—and this is conceded by those who maintain the the- ; 
ory in question—then ìt must continue to poesess and — — — — dia i c i 


exercise its faculties, or else drop into a state which is 
tantamount to non-existence. A disembodied soul is) Dodge, Ricuarb Varicx, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
difficult enough for us to apprehend in any supposition | ister, was born at Kaskaskia, HL, Aug. 4, 1821. He 
without this superadded notion of inanition of thought. | graduated from Yale College in 1840, spent one year 
It is as nearly as possible analogous to a mere point, but | studying law, gtaduated from Princeton Theological 
this, if devoid of properties or functions, is a sheer non- | Seminary in 1844, served as pastor or stated supply at 
entity. Moreover, a restoration to consciousness by | various places in Indiana, Ilinois, Virginia, Pennsy!- 
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vania, Wisconsin, and California, spent several years in 
foreign travel, became pastor at San Diego, Cal., in 1879, 
and died there, Feb. 26, 1885. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol, Sem. 1885, p. 43. 


Dorrien, Parricx, D.D., an Irish Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born at Downpatrick, County Down, March 
29, 1814. He entered Maynooth College in 1833, was 
ordained in 1887, was curate at Belfast until 1847, par- 
ish priest of Loughlin Island until 1860, when he became 
bishop of Gabala tn partibus, coadjutor of the see of 
Down and Connor in 1865, sole bishop in the same year, 
and died Nov. 3, 1885. He published some sermons and 
charges. See Brady, Episc. Succession, i, 275; ii, $63. 

Drummond, W1..14y, the first Scottish poet who 
wrote well in English, was born at Hawthornden, Dec. 
18, 1585. He graduated from Edinburgh University in 
1605, studied law at Bruges, in France, settled upon 
his native estate in 1609, spent several years (1625-30) 
abroad, but was so affected by the execution of Charles 
I that he died, Dec. 4, 1649. Besides some political pro- 
ductions, he published numerous poems (a few religious), 
which have been issued collectively (1711, 1882, 1838, 
1857). See Life, by Masson (Lond. 1878). 

Du Bois, Jonn CLarxson, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister, born Dec. 13. 1829, was rector of St. John’s 
Church, Fredericksted, Santa Cruz, and died at Antigua, 
Nov. 27, 1884. 


Duff, ARCHIBALD, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in the Gallowgate, Aberdeen, in 1810, and edu- 
cated in Marischal College, then one of the two univer- 
sities of that city. Visiting Canada on a commercial 
commission, he earnestly engaged in religious labor, and 
on his return to Scotland, in 1836, entered Glasgow 
Theological Academy. In 1841 he was ordained pastor 
at Fraserburg; in 1845 joined the seceding Scotch 
Church, accepting the pastorship of the newly-formed 
Ebenezer Chapel; in 1848 became pastor at Hawick; 
in 1856 entered the service of the Colonial Missionary 
Society, laboring first at Comansville, Canada, and after 
1862 at Sherbrooke. In 1880 he resigned his charge, 
and, returning to England, died at Putney, Nov. 19, 1883. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1884, p. 288, 


Dunwody, Janes, a veteran minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Screven 
County, Ga., May 4, 1790. He joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1810, was licensed to preach in 
1816, was admitted to the Carolina Conference in 1818, 
and labored earnestly in hard fields until 1870, when he 
took a superannuated relation, which he sustained until 
his death, July 31, 1884. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences of the M. E. Church South, 1884, p. 129. 


Dutton, Warren Backus, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, graduated from Yale College in 1829, studied 
at the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, became 
assistant pastor in Farmville, Va., in 1838, pastor at 
Charlestown in 1841, devoted 1866-67 to recruiting his 
health, labored from 1868 to 1870 at Harper's Ferry, and 
afterwards resided at Charlestown until his death, Sept. 
5, 1874, at the age of seventy years. See Nevin, Presb. 


Encyclop. 8. v. 
E. 


Hameston, James, an English architect and poet, 
was born in London, Sept. 10, 1791, and died at Homer- 
ton, Jan. 7, 1867. He published, besides some prose 
works, several volumes of religious lyrical compositions, 
from which a few pieces have been inserted in most 
modern hymnals. 

Elliott, Miss Cuarvorte, an English poetess, sister 
of the author of Hore Apocalyptica, was born in 1789, 
and died at Brighton, Sept. 22, 1871. She wrote several 
volumes of religious poems, of which a number may be 
found in recent hymnals, especially “Just as I am, 
without one plea,” which was compoeed after she had 
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become a permanent invalid. Her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Julia Anne Elliott, who died in 1841, also contributed 
several hymns to one of her earliest publications. 


Emerson, Daniex Hopkins, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Salem, Mass., Jan. 23,1810. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1830, studied two 
years at Andover Theological Seminary, graduated from 
Yale Divinity School in 1833, taught school in Rich- 
mond, Va., was ordained pastor at Northborough, Mass., 
in 1836, in 1840 became pastor in East Whiteland, Pa., 
in 1845 at York, in 1855 at St. George’s, Del., in 1869 
of the Eastern Mariners’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1873 general secretary of the Young Mens’ Christian 
Association of Oswego, N. Y., in 1878 missionary of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and died 
July 6, 1883. i 

Espy, T. B., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born in 
Cass County, Ga., in 1887. He was educated at Howard 
College, Ala., served three years as chaplain in the Con- 
federate army, two years as pastor at Athens, Ga., two 
at Little Rock, Ark., in 1878 became editor of the West- 
ern Baptist, in 1879 of the Baptist Reflector, and later 
of the American Baptist Flag, St. Louis, Mo. He died 
at Little Rock, Feb. 7, 1881. See Cathcart, Baptist 


Encyclop. s. v. 
European Universities. See UNIVERSITIES, 


Bwer, FERDINAND CARTWRIGHT, D.D.,a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born at Nantucket, Mass., May 
22, 1826. He graduated from Harvard College in 1846, 
became rector of Grace Church, San Francisco, Cal., in 
1857, in 1858 assistant minister of St. Ann’s, New York 
city, in 1860 of Christ Church in the same city, later 
of the parish of St. Ignatius, and died in Montreal, Oct. 
10, 1888. 


F. 


Field, Jurius, a veteran Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born April 2, 1799. In 1821 he entered the 
New York Conference (which then extended into Ver- 
mont), in which he continued to labor with earnestness 
and success as pastor and evangelist until 1839; then in 
the Wisconsin Conference as presiding elder, Sunday- 
schoo] and Bible agent, and pastor until 1846; then 
again as pastor in his former conference until his super- 
annuation in 1866. He died Sept. 22, 1884. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1885, p. 99. 

Fitoh, Eveazar THompson, D.D., a Congregational 
divine, was born at New Haven, Conn. Jan. 1, 1791. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1810, and from An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1815; was ordained in 
1817, became professor in the Yale Divinity School the 
same year, lecturer on homiletics in 1858, professor 
emeritus in 1868, and died there, Jan. 81, 1871. He 
often wrote for the religious reviews, published several 
sermons,and aided in compiling Congregational hymnals, 


Follen, Mrs. Exiza Lex (née Cabot), a poetess, 
wife of Dr. Charles T. C. Follen (q. v.), was born in 
Boston, Aug. 15, 1787. She was married in 1828, and 
died at Brookline, Mass., Jan. 26, 1860. Besides sev- 
eral works in prose, she published Poems (1889), some 
of which became quite popular. See Duyckinck, Cy- 
clop. of Amer. Literature, i, 989. 

Fontaine, Enwarp, LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Greenwood, Va., Aug. 5, 1814. 
He was educated in the military academy at West 
Point, N. Y.; became a Methodist minister in Texas in 
1840; held various parishes in Mississippi, Texas, and 
Louisiana from 1847 until 1855, when he was admitted 
to the bar. He served as captain in the battle of Ma- 
naseas. He died at Belvidere, Misa., Jan. 19, 1884. 


Forbes, Joun Murray, D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born in 1807. He served as rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, New York city, and dean of the 
General Theological Seminary there, and died at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Oct. 11, 1885. 


FRASER 


Fraser, James, D.D., an Anglican prelate, was born 
at Prestbury, near Cheltenham, in 1818. He graduated 
from Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1839; in 1840 became 
a fellow of Oriel College, and acted as tutor there for 
five years; in 1847 became rector at Cholderton, Wilt- 
shire; in 1860 at Upton Nervet, near Reading; in 1870 
bishop of Manchester, and died Oct. 22, 1885. He was 
the author of several reports, charges, aid addresses on 
politico-religious subjects. 


French, Epwarp Warner, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Barre, Vt., Aug. 23, 1829. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1852; studied two 
years in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y.; be- 
came pastor at Bergen, N. J., in 1856, and died Feb. 4, 
1885. 

Frothingham, NatHantet Laxcpox, D.D., a 
Unitarian divine, was born in Boston, July 28, 1793. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1811, and the 
next year was appointed professor of rhetoric in bis 
alma mater ; in 1815 became pastor of the First Church, 
Boston ; resigned in 1850, but continued to reside there, 
chiefly thereafter engaged in literary labors, until his 
death, April 8,1870. Besides contributions to the peri- 
odical press, he published Sermons (1852) and Metrical 
Pieces (1855-70 ), including hymns from the German. 
See Duyckinck, Cyclop. of Amer, Literature, ii, 38 

Fuller, Hrasmus Q., D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Carlton, N. Y., April 15, 1828. 
He was converted at fourteen years of age; studied at 
Adrian, Mich.; entered the Rock River Conference in 
1856, in which, and in the Georgia Conference (1868), 
he served very efficiently as preacher, presiding elder, 
and editor (of the Methodist Advocate, at Atlanta), un- 
til his sudden death, Oct. 16, 1888. He was a member 
of the General Conference in 1868 and thereafter. He 
published a volume on Sunday-schools, and another in 
defence of missions in the South (Cincinnati, O., 1876). 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1883, p314; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Fuller, R. W., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Beaufort, S. C., Nov. 2, 1829; studied theology with 
his uncle, Dr. Richard Fuller; was pastor at Atlanta, 
Ga., afterwards agent for the Georgia Baptist Orphan’s 
Home, and for Mercer University. He died June 10, 
1890. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 8. v. 


G. 

Gadsby, WiLLIax, a noted English Baptist minis- 
ter, was born at Attleborough in January, 1773. He 
was early converted among the Congregationalists, bap- 
tized in 1798, ordained in 1800, was pastor at Hinckley 
until 1805, and thereafter at Manchester until his death, 
Jan. 27, 1844. He was very eccentric in preaching. 
See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 8. v. 

Geer, GEORGE Jarvis, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
in 1842, and from the General Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., in 1848; was rector of Christ Church, Ballston 
Spa, from 1845 to 1852, then associate rector of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, New York city, and final- 
ly of St. Timothy, in the same city, until his death, 
March 16, 1885. 


George, Aucustus C., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Avon Springs, N. Y., April 22, 
1824, He was educated at the Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, joined the Genesee Conference in 1847, in which, 
and in the East Genesee, Missouri, Central New York, 
West Virginia, and Rock River conferences, he occu- 
pied important positions until his death, at Englewood, 
near Chicago, IIL, Aug. 7, 1885. Dr. George was often 
a member of the General Conference, and distinguished 
as a man of patriotic and ecclesiastical influence. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1885, p. 337 ; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 
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Gibson, Wituiam J., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Ryegate, Vt., Aug. 22, 1810. He grad- 
uated from Jefferson College, Pa., in 1826, studied the- 
ology privately, was licensed to preach in 1831, became 
pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
in 1832, at Hollidaysburg in 1838, subsequently of va- 
rious other churches in Pennsylvania until 1861, and 
died Oct. 5, 1883. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 


Gilbert, Lyman, D.D., a Congregational divine, 
was a native of Vermont. He graduated from Middle- 
bury College in 1824, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1827; was pastor of the Second Church, 
Newton, Mass., from 1828 to 1858, thereafter at Malden, 
N. Y., and finally resided without charge at Brooklyn, 
until his death, March 28, 1885. 


Gilder, Jonx Lroxarp, a noted Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born Aug. 8, 1816. He was early 
converted, licensed to preach in 1829, and in the same 
year joined the Philadelphia Conference, i in which and 
in the New York East Conference he occupied impor- 
tant positions, including several years occupied in teach- 
ing, until his sudden death, July 3, 1883. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1884, p. 92. 


Gleason, Anson, a noted Congregational minister, 
often designated as “father Gleason,” was born at Man- 
chester, Conn. May 2, 1797. He was a missionary to 
various tribes of Indians from 1823 to 1835, in which 
latter year he was ordained, general missionary from 
1848 to 1851, then again to the Indians until 1861, and 
thereafter city missionary successively in Rochester, 
Utica, and Brooklyn, until his death, Feb. 24, 1885. 
Cong. Year-book, 1886, p. 25. 

Goode, Wittiam, M.A., an English writer, was 
born at Buckingham, April 2, 1762. He entered Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in 1780, became curate of Abbots- 
Langley, Hertfordshire, in 1784, curate of St. Ann's, 
Blackfriars, London, in 1786, rector in 1795, and died 
April 15, 1816. He was the author of a New Version 
of the Psalms in Metre (1811, 1816) :-—The i 
Names of Christ (1822, 6 vols.). See Memoir, by his 
son (Lond. 1828). 


Gordon, Samvet R. D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was bom in Somerset County, Md. He 
graduated from the General ical Seminary 
(N. Y.) in 1848, served as assistant at St. Paul'a, Balti- 
more, rector of St. Luke’s, Queen Anne’s County, of St. 
Paul’s, Kent County, of St. Thomas's, Prince 
County, in 1858, and died there, Aug. 19, 1883, aged 
seventy years. 


Gowan, Antuory T., D.D., a Scotch Independent 
minister, was born in 1811 at Whitehaven, Cumberland. 
He was educated at the Glasgow University, became 
pastor at Blackhills, near Aberdeen, afterwards at Dal- 
keith, and finally colleague of Dr. Alexander in the 
Theological Hall at Edinburgh. He died Dec. 16, 
1884. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1886, p. 169. 


Grahame, James, a Scottish poet, was born April 
22, 1765, at Glasgow. He graduated from the univer- 
sity there in 1784, was bred to the law, but took orders 
in the English Church, and became curate first at Ship- 
ton, Gloucestershire, and then at Sedgefield, near Dur- 
ham, and died Sept. 14,1811. His poetry, all in blank 
verse, is religious; the principal pieces are, The Sab- 
bath: — The Burds of Scotland: — British Georgics. 
See English Cyclop. s. v. 

Grant, Sir Ropert, an English poet, was born in 
1795, graduated from Cambridge in 1806, studied law, 
entered Parliament in 1826, became governor of Bom- 
bay in 1834, and died at Dapoorie, India, July 9, 1888. 
Besides some volumes on India, he wrote twelve sacred 
Ilvrica, which were published by his brother, lord Glen- 
elg, under the title of Sacred Poems (1839), and are so 
excellent that several of them appear in most modern 
hymnals, 


GRIER 


Grier, Isaac, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Jersey Shore, Pa., Jan. 7, 1806. He graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1828, and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1833, became stated supply 
at Shamokin and Washington, Pa., the same vear; 
the next year pastor at the latter place until 1852, at 
Buffalo in 1854, aud so continued until his death at 
Mifflinburg, June 24, 1884. See Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol, Sem. 1885, p. 19. 

Griggs, Leverett, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Tolland, Conn., Nov. 17, 1808. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1829, studied at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and graduated from Yale 
Divinity School in 1834; became pastor successively at 
North Haven, in 1833; Chapel Street, New Haven, in 
1845; Milbury, Mass., in 1847; Bristol, Conn., in 1856; 
agent of several educational societies from 1870 to 1881, 
and died at Bristol, Jan. 28, 1883. He published nu- 
merous sermons and addresses. See Cong. Year -book, 


1884, p. 24. 


H. 

Habington, Wi111Am, an English poet, was born 
at Hindlip, Worcestershire, Nov. 5, 1605. He was edu- 
cated at St. Omer's Jesuit College, and afterwards at 
Paris; spent his life in literary and rural leisure, and 
died on his native estate, Nov. 18, 1645. Besides some 
historical works, he published occasional poems of a 
serious vein, which were collected in a volume entitled 
Castara (16385, 1640). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. a. v. 


Hall, Ja{mes, a veteran Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Rutland, Vt., March 4, 1790. He entered 
the Genesee Conference in 1813, in which he labored 
faithfully until bis superannuation in 1852. He died 
at Mayville, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1882. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1883, p. 224. 


Halliday, Daviw Morrart, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Morristown, N. J., Feb. 9, 1807. 
He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1829, 
studied (1835-86) in the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, was licensed to preach in 1837, became pastor at 
Danville, Va., in 1838, Peekskill, N. Y., in 1843, without 
charge after 1867, residing during his latter years at 
Princeton, N. J. He died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 8, 
1884. See Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, 
p. 34. 

Hammond, J. Pixnxney, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Annapolis, Md., May 20, 1826. 
He graduated from St. John’s College in 1845, was settled 
successively at Upper Marlborough, Md., Bangor, Me., 
Morrisania, N. Y., Reading, Pa., Umaha, Neb., Annapo- 
lis, Md., and finally at Whittingham Church, Baltimore. 
He died Aug. 9, 1884. 


Harper, James, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, July 28, 1802. He graduated 
from Glasgow University in 1823, studied divinity un- 
der Dr. Dick, was ordained by the United Secession 
Presbytery of Glasgow, came to New York in 1833, be- 
came pastor at Galway, then at Ellicott city, Md. (1838), 
and finally at Shippensburg, Pa. (1840), until his resig- 
nation in 1870. He died May 9, 1876. See Nevin, 
Presb, Encyclop. 8. v. 


Harrington, Catvin Sears, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal educator, was born at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
May 17, 1826. He graduated from Weslevan Univer- 
sity, Conn., in 1852, and immediately engaged in teach- 
ing; in 1854 joined the New Hampshire Conference, in 
1861 became professor of languages in his alma mater, 
and retained that position until his death, Feb. 16, 1886. 
See Alumni Record of Wesleyan University, 1883, p. 116, 
577; Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1886, p. 91. 

Harvard, Jonn, the founder of Harvard University, 
was born in England about 1608. He graduated from 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1681, came to New 
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England in 1637, officiated as clergyman in the Massa- 
chusetts colony in 1638, and died at Charlestown, Sept. 
14 ofthesame year. He gave about £800 and his library 
to the establishment of the college on a strictly orthodox 
basis. See Drake, Dict. of Amer. Biog. 8. v. 


Hastings, Tuomas, D.M., was born at Washington, 
Conn., in 1784, and at twelve years removed with his 
father to Clinton, N.Y. From 1824 to 1882 he conduct- 
ed a religious journal in Utica, and thereafter resided 
in New York city, engaged in musical instruction, until 
his death, May 15, 1872. He published many of the 
most popular books of sacred music used in the country. 


Heginbotham, OTTIWELL, an English poet, was 
born in 1744. He was ordained as a Congregational min- 
ister at Sudbury in 1765, and died there in 1768. His 
hymns, about twenty-five in all, were printed in 1794, 
and again in 1799 as a Supplement to Watts. Several 
of them are found in modern hymnals, ' 


Hemans, Mrs. FeLicia DOROTHEA (née Browne), 
an English poetess, was born at Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1794. 
She married a military man in 1812, separated from him 
in 1818, and died May 16, 1885. She published numer- 
ous volumes of poems, largely religious, which have been 
widely popular. They have been published collectively 
as her Works (with a Memoir, Lond. 18389, 7 vols., and 
often since). 


Henry, Cates SPRAGUE, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born at Rutland, Masa., Aug. 2, 
1804. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1825, 
studied one year at Andover Theological Seminary, 
served as Congregational minister at Greenfield, Mase. 
(1829-31), and at West Hartford, Conn. (1833-35) ; was 
ordained deacon in the Episcopal ranks the last-named 
year, and presbyter in 1836; was professor in Bristol 
College, Pa. (1835-88), and in New York University 
(1838-52); rector of St. Clement's, N. Y. (1847-50), of 
St. Michael’s, Litchfield, Conn. (1870-73), and died at 
Newburgh, N. Y., March 9,1884. He published several 
historical and religious works. 


Herron, Rosert, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Washington County, Pa., April 10, 1817. 
He graduated from Muskingum College, O., in 1845, and 
from Allegheny Theological Seminary in 1847; became 
assistant at Beech Spring Church, O., in 1848 pastor 
at Ridge Church, resigned in 1876, and died at Scio, 
June 17,1884. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 


Hill, John Henry, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister, was born in New York city, Sept. 11,1791. 
He graduated from Columbia College in 1807, in 1880 
was appointed missionary to Greece, also (1845-51) 
chaplain to the British Legation in Athens. He died 
there, July 1, 1882. He translated several works into 
modern Greek. 


Hill, Stephen P., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Salem, Mass., April 17, 1806. He was converted 
at the age of fourteen, began to preach at seventeen, 
studied at Waterville College, graduated from Brown 
University in 1829, and from the Newton Theological 
Institution in 1832, became pastor at Haverhill, Mase., 
preached one winter (1833-34) near Charleston, S. C., 
was pastor thereafter in Baltimore, Md., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., until 1861, and died in the latter city, Sept. 
15, 1884. He published several sermons and addresses, 
likewise some works on hymnology and for the young. 
See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. 3. v. 


Hines, Ricuarp, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in North Carolina, and educated at the 
university of that state. He became rector of St. Mary’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. (1857-71), then of Meridian and En- 
terprise parishes, Miss., and died March 30, 1883. 

Hoes, CaNtine FARRELL, D.D., a Reformed (Dutch) 
minister, was born at Middleburgh, N. Y., July 18, 1811. 
He graduated from Amherst College in 1832, studied 
two years in Princeton Theological Seminary, was li- 


HOFF 


censed to preach in 1834, became pastor at Chittenango, 
N. Y., in 1836, at Ithaca in 1887, at Kingston in 1845, 
resigned in 1867, and died at the last named place, Feb. 
9, 1883. See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 
1883, p. 29. 

Hoff, Joun Francis, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 10,1814. He 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1833, 
and from the General Theological Seminary, N. Y., in 
1886; was ordained deacon in 1837, became rector of 
Trinity Church, Georgetown, D. C., in 1888, of Christ 
Church, Millwood, Va., in 1847, of Trinity Church, Tow- 
sonton, Md., in 1858, and died in Baltimore, Dec. 18, 1881. 
He served twelve years on the standing committee of 
his diocese. 

Holman, Russet, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Warwick, Mas., Aug. 14, 1812. He graduated 
from Brown University, became a pastor in Greene Coun- 
ty, Ky,, in 1839, in 1842 of the Coliseum Church at New 
Orleans, in 1845 secretary of the Southern Baptist Home 
Mission, an office which he retained (with a pastoral 
interval from 1851 to 1856) until 1862, after which he 
labored occasionally as health would permit in Louisi- 
ana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Missouri, until disabled by 
paralysis in 1876. He died Dec. 2, 1879. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. 8. v. 

Hood, Epwin Paxroy, an English Independent 
minister and author, was born in London, Oct. 24, 1820. 
He was early trained in religious work, especially as a 
speaker in the temperance cause; in 1857 became pastor 
at Islington, in 1862 at Brighton, in 1873 at Islington 
again, in 1877 at Manchester, in 1881 at Falcon Square, 
Lond., and died June 12, 1885. He visited America in 
1880. He was an eloquent speaker, and wrote over 
sixty volumes of a popular character. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1886, p. 178. 


Hornberger, Lewis P., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 25, 1841. He was 
converted at the age of fifteen, graduated from Madison 
University in 1865, became pastor of Spring Garden 
Church, Philadelphia, the same year, in 1872 of Geth- 
semane Church, and died in that city, March 27, 1884. 
He was a very successful pastor. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Ercyclop. s. v. 

Horne, Jaures WersLey, LL.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born on the island of Jamaica, W. I., 
March 24,1823. He graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Conn., in 1852, and in 1853 became the first princi- 
pal of Monrovian Academy, Liberia, Africa. Returning 
in broken health to America, he joined the New York 
East Conference in 1858, and from that time (with the 
exception of a visit to Europe and the East in 1870) 
continued to fill important pastoral positions until his 
sudden death, Sept. 6, 1884. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1885, p. 98; Alumni Record of Wesleyan 
University, 1888, p. 116, 586. 

Howson, Joun Savt, D.D., an Anglican divine, 
was born in 1816, He graduated with honor from Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1887; was ordained in 1845, 
becoming the same year senior classical master, and in 
1849 principal of the Liverpool College; in 1866 vicar 
of Wisbech, afterwards chaplain to the bishop of Ely; 
in 1867 dean of Chester, and died Dec. 15, 1885. Be- 
sides contributions to the religious periodical press and 
to Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, he wrote various lectures 
and sermons, and was the joint author, with Dr. Cony- 
beare, of the well-known work on the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

Hurlburt, Russeit Hiarry, M.D., D.D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, was born at Winchester, Conn., 
April 21, 1826. He was converted in 1845, joined the 
Erie Conference in 1850, and tilled important stations in 
it until his death, at Marion, Ia., April 14, 1883, See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1883, p. 319. 


Hyde, Mrs. Assy Braver (her maiden name), a 
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poetess, was born at Stockbridge, Mass., Sept. 28, 1789; 
married Lavius Hyde (q. v.), a Congregational minister, 
in 1818, and died at Andover, Conn., April 7,1872. Some 
of her pieces were inserted in Nettleton’s Village Hymns 
(1824), and a few have been incorporated into some 
later hymnals. 


I. 


Ingersoll, Epwarp, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at New Haven, Conn., Nov. 26, 
1810. He graduated from Yale College in 1831; be- 
came minister at W also at Troy and Genesee, 
N. Y.; rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, in 1834, a 
position which he retained for thirty years, and died 
there, Feb. 6, 1883. 

Inskip, Joux S.,a noted Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Huntingdon, England, in 1816, and 
came to America in 1820. He was converted at four- 
teen years of age, in 1836 joined the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, in 1845 was transferred to the Ohio Conference, 
in 1852 to the New York East Conference, later to the 
New York Conference, the Baltimore Conference, and, 
finally, again to the New York East Conference, in all 
of which he occupied important stations until his super- 
annuation in 1873, after which he was editor of the 
Christian Standard, in Philadelphia, until his death, at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., March 7, 1884. He was a pleasing 
and successful evangelist, and in his later years a pow- 
erful advocate of entire sanctification. He made a 
memorable defence of himself before the General Con- 
ference of 1852 from the charge of innovation in his 
pastoral rulings at Springfield, O., concerning family 
sittings in the congregations. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1884, p. 94. 

Irons, Wituiam Josian, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born at Hoddesdon, Hertshire, Sept. 12, 1812. 
He graduated from Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1833 ; 
became curate at Newington in 1835, rector at Walworth 
in 1837, of Barkway in 1838, of Brompton in 1842; 
prebendary of St. Paul's, London, in 1860; rector at 
Wadingham, Lincolnshire, in 1870; of St. Mary's, Wool- 
noth, London, in 1872, and died June 19,1883. Besides 
numerous lectures, sermons, and ecclesiastical essays, 
Dr. Irons published several poetical works, especially 
Hymns for the Church (1875), from which a number of 
pieces have been adopted in many modern hymnals, 
notably his version of the Dies Iræ (q. v.). 


J. 

Johnson, Enwi! A, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Gowanda, N. Y. Oct. 30, 1829. 
He joined the Church when eleven years of age, and 
in 1852 entered the Erie Conference, in which he labored 
with efficiency as a pastor until his appointment (1868- 
72) as assistant editor of the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. He died at Allegheny, Pa., June 30, 1885. 
He wrote several popular volumes. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1885, p. 880; Simpeon, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, 8. v. 

Johnston, Crrvs, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Mecklenburg County, N. C., Dee. 23, 1797. 
He graduated from Hampden-Sidney College in 1621; 
became pastor of Bethesda and adjoining churches, 
S. C., in 1824; at Providence and Sharon in 1839; prin- 
cipal of a female academy at Charlotte, N. C., in 1845, 
pastor there in 1846, and died Jan. 25, 1855. Bee 
Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. a, v. 

Jones, Hucu, D.D., a Welsh Baptist minister, was 
born at Bodedeyrn, Anglesea, July 10, 1831, At the 
age of seventeen he was baptized, soon after began to 
preach, in 1857 graduated from the college at Haver- 
fordwest, became pastor at Llandudno, in 1859 at Llan- 
gollen, in 1862 assistant at the new college there, in 
1866 its president, and died there, May 28, 1883. See 
(Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1884, p. 292. 


KELLEY 


K. 

Kelley, Samust, a veteran Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Salem, N. H., Feb. 1, 1802. He 
joined the Church in 1820, and in 1822 entered the 
New England Conference, in which and in its later sub- 
divisions he labored faithfully, for the last thirteen years 
as chaplain to the Sailor's Home in Quincy, Mass., un- 
til his death, Sept. 6, 1888. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1884, p. 85. 


Kepler, SAMUEL, a veteran minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born at Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 15, 1804. He was converted when a boy, 
early established a mission-school near his native city, 
studied at Dickinson College, entered the Baltimore 
Conference in 1827, from 1863 to 1865 preached for an 
independent Methodist Church at Williamsport, Pa., in 
1867 joined the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, in 1871 became supernumerary, 
and died at Baltimore, Aug. 1, 1884. See Minutes of Ann. 
Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1884, p. 145. 


Keshub Chunder Sen. See Sex. 
Kohlor Köl See BRASSICANUS. 
Kreutziger. See Crevtzicer; CRUCIGER. 


L. ; 
Laird, Francis, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
graduated from Dickinson College under Dr. Nisbet, 
became pastor at Plumb Creek and Pike Run, Pa., in 
1800, at Murrayville in 1831, resigned in 1850, and died 
April 6, 1851. See Nevin, Presb. Er 8 V. 


Lance, Lucien CHARLES, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born at Bordentown, N. J., Sept. 
7, 1882. He graduated from Charleston College, and 
in 1854 from the General Theological Seminary, N. Y.; 
became pastor of All-Saints’, Waccamaw, N. C.; after 
the war in Wye and Queenstown, Md., rector of Ascen- 
sion Church, Frankfort, Ky., two years; at Kenosha, 
Wis., from 1872; in 1879 chaplain in Kemper Hall; and 
died Jan. 12, 1883. 


Lawrence, EDWARD ALEXANDER, D.D., a Con- 
gregational minister, was born at St. Jobnsbury, Vt., 
Oct. 7, 1808. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1834, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1838; became pastor of Centre Church, Haverhill, 
Mass., in 1839, at Marblehead in 1845, professor in 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 1854, pastor at Ox- 
ford, N. H., in 1865, South Church, Marblehead, in 1868, 
and remained there without charge from 1873 till his 
death, Sept. 4, 1883. He published a number of relig- 
ious essays. See Cong. Year-book, 1884, p. 28. 


Latta, Witttam, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Bucks County, Pa., in May, 1769. He grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania, studied 
theology with bis father, Dr. James Latta, was ordained 
over the Church in Great Valley, Pa., in 1798, and con- 
tinued there until his death in February, 1847. See 
Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s, v. 


Lay, Henry Cuamp.in, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Richmond, Va., Dec. 6, 
1828. He graduated from the University of Virginia 
in 1842, and from the theological seminary at Alexan- 
dria in 1846, became rector of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity, Huntsville, Ala., in 1847, and bishop of Arkansas in 
1859, bishop of Easton in 1869, and died Sept. 17, 1885. 


Leacock, WILLIAM T., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born on the island of Barbadoes in 
1796, ordained in 1824, was rector of Christ Church, 
New Orleans, from 1852 to 1878, and died at Beauvoir, 
Missa., Dec. 28, 1884. 


Lee, Leroy Madison, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at Peters- 
burg, Va., April 80, 1808. He was converted in 1827, 
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soon began to preach, was admitted into the Virginia 
Conference the next year, occupied important stationa, 
in 1882 was appointed editor of the Christian Sentinel, 
Richmond, Va., in 1839 became the editor of the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate, in 1858 returned to pastoral 
work, in 1881 became shperannuated, and died April 20, 
1882. He was an able preacher, a powerful controver- 
sialist, and the author of several books, of which the 
Life and Times of Jesse Lee (1847) is the most impor- 
tant. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church South, 1882, p. 60. 


Lee, Nathanael H., D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Camp- 
bell County, Va., April 29, 1816. He studied at Urania 
College, Ky., was converted in his twentieth vear, in 
1838 was admitted into the Kentucky Conference, in 
which he soon attained eminence, and continued to 
preach, with a few intermissions in other religious 
work, until his superannuation in 1880. He died June 
14, 1881. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church South, 1881, p. 800. 


Leeds, GrorGcE, D.D. a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born at Newburyport, Mass., in 1816. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1835, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1839, served succes- 
sively at Utica, N. Y., Salem, Mass, (1853-60), St. Pe- 
ter’s, Philadelphia, Pa., Grace Church, Baltimore, Md., 
and died in Philadelphia, April 15, 1886, 


Lenox, James, a philanthropic layman, was born 
in New York city in August, 1800. He graduated 
from Princeton College, studied law, and spent his life 
in literary pursuits and charity. Possessed of ample 
wealth, he founded the Lenox library in 1870, which 
is particularly rich in rare Bibles and other specialties, 
and gave large sums to public institutions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, of which he was a member. He died 
in New York city, Feb. 17, 1880. 


Lewis,,John J., LL.D., a Baptist minister and 
educator, was born at Utica, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1843. He 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1864, became pro- 
fessor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute the same 
year, in 1867 pastor at Syracuse, in 1868 professor in 
Madison University, and died at Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 
5, 1884. 

Lewis, Josiah, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, graduated with honors from 
Emory College in 1859, began the study of law, entered 
the ministry in 1861, joined the Georgia Conference in 
1866, served as professor in Emory College, in 1871 en- 
gaged in pastoral work, in 1876 was transferred to the 
Alabama Conference, and appointed president of the 
university at Greensborough, in 1882 was transferred to 
pastoral work in the North Georgia Conference, and died 
at Sparta, Feb. 18, 1885. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church South, 1885, p. 98. 


Linfield, Wiiuram F. M., D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at Charles- 
ton, S. C., Aug. 25, 1824. He was converted in 1849, 
in 1851 entered the Alabama Conference, in which and 
adjoining conferences he labored, with but one year’s 
intermission, until his death, March 16, 1882. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1882, p. 115. 


Little, Jacos, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in New Hampshire, May 1,1795. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1822, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1825, preached at Hoosick, 
N. Y., and at Belpre, O., in 1827 became Congregational 
pastor in Granville, in 1867 stated supply of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Warsaw, Ind., in 1874 removed to 
Wabash, and died there, Dec. 17, 1876. See Nevin, 
Presb, Encyclop. s. v. 


Lloyd, W1LL1iAM FREEMAN, an English poet, was 
born at Uley, Gloucestershire, Dec. 22,1791. He was 
for many years secretary of the Religious Tract Society 


LYNCH 


of London, and died April 22, 1853. He wrote several 
hymns, of which some are found in most modern 
hymnals. 


Lynch, THomas Toxx, an English poet, was born 


at Dunmore, Essex, July 5, 1818, served as pastor in- 


various chapels near London, and died May 9, 1871. 
Besides several prose works, he published a book in 
verse, called The Revealed (1855). See his Memoirs, 
by White (Lond. 1874). 


Maclean, Jony, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Presby- 
terian divine, was born at Princeton, N. J., March 3, 
1800. He graduated from the college of his native 
place in 1816, and its theological seminary in 1819; be- 
came teacher in his alma mater in 1822, and in 1823 
professor, a position which he retained, with a transfer 
of chairs, until his election as president in 1854. He 
resigned in 1857, but continued to reside at Princeton, 
loved and honored, until his death, Aug. 10, 1886. He 
often wrote for the religious press, and published sev- 
eral sermons, essays, etc. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. 
8. V. 


Magill, Seacrove Wituiam, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at St. Mary's, Ga., Sept. 27, 
1810. He graduated from Yale College in 1831, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1834; preached 
in various Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
of Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, Vermont, and Connecticut, 
with several intermissions as agent of educational in- 
stitutions, and died at Amherst, Mass., Jan. 20, 1884. 
See Cong. Year-book, 1885, p. 26; Necrol. Report of 
Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 28. 


Manly, Roserr Woo tr, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Muskingum County, O. 
Aug. 5, 1830. He studied three years (1847-50) in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, joined the Ohio Conference 
in 1859, was transferred to the Colorado Conference in 
1881, and died at Denver, July 15, 1883. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1883, p. 810; Simpeon, Cyclop. 
of Methodism, 8 v. 

Marshall, Abraham, a pioneer Baptist minister, 
was born at Windsor, Conn., April 23, 1748. He was 
converted in South Carolina at the age of twenty-two; 
soon began to preach in Georgia; was licensed in 1771, 
and ordained in 1775. In 1784 he became pastor at 
Kiokee, Ga., and labored there and in all the adjoining 
region as a flaming evangelist until his death, Aug. 15, 
1819. See Cathcart, Buptist Encyclop. s v. 


Marshall, Matthew Morton, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born at Fredericksburg, Va., Feb. 
19, 1804. He began to preach at the age of twenty, 
and continued, chiefly at Trenton, Tenn., until his death, 
at Chattanooga, Aug. 28, 1874. See Nevin, Presbyte- 
rian Encyclop. a, v. 

Martin, Jons Wynne, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Ireland, and entered the ministry 
there. In 1837 he became principal of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Belfast, in 1840 of that at Dublin, 
and in 1846 returned to that at Belfast. In 1853 he 
sailed for America; in 1867 became rector at Doe Run, 
Pa.; in 1880 professor in Lincoln University, and after- 
wards labored in the City Mission, N. Y., and as princi- 
pal of the Beaver Academy, Pa. He died at Norris- 
town, June 11, 1883. See Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. 
8. V. 

Mason, J. 0., DD., a Baptist minister, was born at 
Fort Ann, N. J., Dec. 25, 1818. He was converted in 
his eighteenth year; graduated from the Literary and 
Theological Institute at Hamilton, N. Y., in 1836; la- 
bored as a missionary among the Creek Indians; in 
1840 became pastor at Fort Ann, and in 1844 at Green- 
wich, N. Y., where he died, Dec, 16, 1881. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop.s. v. 
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Matlack, Lucivs C., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Baltimore, Md., April 28, 1816. 
He was converted when sixteen years of age: licensed 
to preach in 1887, but refused admittance the same year 
and also the one following into the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, on account of his anti-slavery sentiments; in 
1840 was admitted into the New England Conference ; 
in 1842 withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church 

and joined in the organization of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection; was admitted into the Philadelphia 
Conference in 1867, and labored successfully until his 
death, at Cambridge, Md., June 24, 1883. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1884, p.79; Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, s. v. 

McEwen, Rosurr, D.D., a Congregational min- 
| ister, was born at New London, Conn., June 22, 1808. 
| He graduated from Yale College in 1827, and from Yale 
Divinity School in 1833; was home missionary for one 
year at Pontiac, Mich.; pastor at- Middletown, Conn., 
from 1885 to 1838; at Enfield, Mass., from 1842 to 1861, 
and died at New London, Aug. 29, 1883. See Cong. 
Year-bovk, 1884, p. 30. 

McGinley, Amos A., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born near Fairfield, Pa., in 1778. He graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1798, studied theology pri- 
vately, and was pastor at Upper and Lower Path Valley 
from 1803 until his death, May 1, 1856. See Nevin, 
Presbyterian Encyclop. 8, v. 

McInnis, RicHmonp, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Greene County, Mis., March 17, 1817. 
He graduated from the literary department of Oakland 
College in 1889, and studied theology there likewise; 
became pastor at Yazoo City in 1840, in 1841 at Jack- 
son, and editor of the True Witness, which, in 1857, he 
removed to New Orleans; afterwards preached as an 
evangelist, and died Jan. 18,1881. See Nevin, Presby- 
terian Encyclop. s. v. 

MoKensie, J. W. P., D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was bom in Burke 
County, N. C., April 26,1806. He graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1824; taught ancient lan- 
guages for a few years there and at Gainesville; in 
1831 went to Tennessee, where he was converted; in 
1836 joined the Arkansas Conference, and labored as a 
missionary among the Choctaws; in 1841 opened a 
school near Clarksville, Texas; in 1871 became presi- 
dent of Marvin College, resigned the next year, and 
died June 20, 1881. See Sfinutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1881, p. 348. 

McKnight, Joux, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 1, 1754. He graduated 
from Princeton College in 1773, and studied theology 
privately ; was pastor at Lower Marsh Creek. Pa., from 
1775 to 1783; colleague of Dr. Rodgers, in New York, 
from 1789 to 1809; in 1815 president of Dickinson Col- 
lege, but resigned the next year, and died Oct. 21, 1823. 
See Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. a. v. 

McLaren. See MACLAREN. 


Means, ALExanper, D.D., LL.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at 
Statesville, N. C., Feb. 6, 1801. He studied four years 
at the academy in his native place; taught school one 
year at Mocksville; studied medicine, and practiced it 
six years at Covington, Ga.; became a local preacher 
in 1829; and from 1833 devoted himself to the cause 
of education, as principal of the Georgia Conference 
Manual Labor School (1834), professor in Emory Col- 
lege (1838), in the Medical College of Georgia (1840), 
president of Masonic Female College (1853), analytical 
chemist of Georgia (1869). He entered the Georgia 
Conference in 1839, and died in 1883. See Miautes of 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1883, 
p 78, 

Medley, Samur, an English poet, was bom at 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, June 28, 1788. After various 


MERCER 


adventures on land and sea, he was converted in 1759, 
became pastor of a Baptist Church at Waterford in 
1768, of one at Liverpool in 1772, and died there, July 
17, 1799. He published numerous hymns in sheets, 
which were collected (1789-1800), and several of them 
(especially “ Oh, could I speak the matchless worth”) 
have found their way into most modern hymnals, 


Mercer, ALEXANDER GARDINER, D.D., a Protes- 
tant Episcopal clergyman, was born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 4, 1817. He graduated from the College of 
New Jersey in 1837, and studied one vear in Princeton 
Theological Seminary; became rector of St. John’s 
Church, Clifton, N. Y., in 1847; in 1858 professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania; in 1855 rector of Trinity 
Church, Newport, R. I.; in 1860 assistant at Trinity 
Church, Boston; in 1862 rector of All-Saints’ Chapel, 
Newport, where he remained until his death, Nov. 3, 
1882. See Necrol, Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1883, p. 43. 


Miller, CHartes W., D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Mercer 
County, Ky., June 22, 1837. In 1857 he entered the 
Kentucky Conference, in which, with the exception of a 
short time as chaplain in the Southern army, he con- 
tinued to preach efficiently until attacked by disease, in 
1882, He died Jan. 10,1885. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1885, p. 14. 


Moncrief, Sir Henry WeLLwoop, D.D., a Scotch 
minister, grandson of his namesake, the Rev. “Sir 
Harry,” was born at Edinburgh in 1809. He gradu- 
ated from Balliol College, Oxford, was ordained minis- 
ter at Baldernock in 1836, transferred to East Kilbride 
in 1887, joined the Free Church in 1848, was transferred 
to Free St. Cuthbert's in 1852, appointed principal clerk 
to the Free General Assembly in 1855, and died at Edin- 
burgh, Nov. 4, 1883. He published several letters and 
addresses. See Fasti Eccles. Scoticana, ii, 291, 344. 


Morgan, Abel, an early Baptist minister, was born 
at Welsh Tract, Del., April 18, 1718. He was baptized 
at twenty years of age, and began to preach soon after ; 
became pastor at Middletown, N. J., in 1739, and con- 
tinued there until his death, Nov. 24, 1785. He was 
an eminent revivalist. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 
& v. 

Morgan, John, D.D., a Congregational divine, 
was born at Cork, Ireland, in November, 1802. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1826; taught some 
years in New York, while studying theology ; was after- 
wards instructor in Lane Seminary, professor in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary (1835-80, emerstus thereafter), or- 
dained in 1837, and died Sept. 27, 1884. He published 
a few essays and sermons. See Cong. Year-book, 1885, 
p. 28. 

Morgan, Richard U., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born in Delaware County, Pa., Jan. 
9, 1800. He was ordained deacon in 1822, presbyter in 
1823, was rector for twenty-three years of Trinity 
Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., and died at Stamford, 
Conn., Oct. 9, 1882. 

Morris, Francis A., D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, son of bishop Morris, was 
born at Marietta, O., Sept. 3, 1817. He graduated from 
the old Augusta College in 1836; studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1838, and practiced successfully 
in Texas; was converted in 1842; taught languages 
two years in St. Charles College, Mo.; in 1845 joined 
the Missouri Conference, in which and in the Louis- 
ville Conference (1851-60) he filled important stations 
until his death, in 1882. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church South, 1882, p. 143. 

Morris, Robert Desha, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Washington, Ky., Aug. 22, 1814. 
He graduated from Augusta College in 1834, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1838; was ordained 
pastor at Newtown, Pa., in the latter year; removed to 
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Ohio in 1856; in 1859 became president of the Female 
College at Oxford, and died there, Nov. 3, 1882. See 
Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1883, p. 35. 


Morrow, Tuomas, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Greenville District, S. C., July 31, 1805. 
He graduated from Centre College, Ky.. in 1830; stud- 
ied one vear each in Princeton Theological Seminary 
and Union Seminary. Va.; was engaged in the Creek 
Indian mission from 1833 to 1837, and thereafter as an 
evangelist, organizing churches in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, and at times (1860-61, 1867-74) as superin- 
tendent of public-schools in Morgan County. He died 
at Hartsells, Ala., March 12, 1885. See Necrol Report 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 22. 


Morsell, Josnua, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in 1815. He graduated from the 
Alexandria Theological Seminary in 1843, was rector 
of Grace Church, City Island, N. Y., and died there, 
Dec. 16, 1883. 


0. 


Owen, Francis A., D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, was born in Brunswick 
County, Va., Feb. 8, 1804. In 1822 he entered the Ten- 
nessee Conference, in which and in the St. Louis Con- 
ference (after 1874) he served efficiently as preacher, 
missionary to the Indians, and editor of the Memphis 
Christian Advocute (1854), until compelled to take a 
supernumerary and finally a superannuate relation. He 
died March 16, 18838. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1888, p. 75. 


P. 


Page, JoszPn Rusino, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 1, 1817. 
Jle united with the Methodists at sixteen years of age, 
studied in Auburn Theological Seminary two years 
(1841-48) ; was preacher at Plymouth, N. Y., in 1888, 
pastor at Perry, from 1839 to 1841, from 1848 to 1857, 
and from 1859 to 1868; in the interim at Stratford, 
Conn. (1857-59), thereafter financial agent of Ingham 
University; resident at East Avon, N. Y., five years, 
and pastor at Brighton from 1875 until his death at 
Rochester, Dec. 17,1884. See Gen. Cat. of Auburn Theol. 
Sem, 1888, p. 75. 


Pan-Presbyterian Council. See Pressyrrs- 
RIAN ALLIANCE, 


Parker, H.J., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born at 
Cavendish, Vt., Nov. 12, 1812. He was converted at 
eighteen, graduated from Harvard College in 1840, 
studied theology at Newton, was ordained in 1842, be- 
came pastor at Burlington, Vt., in 1844; in 1854 removed 
to Beaver Dam, Wis., in 1856 became pastor there; in 
1861 removed to Austin, Minn., in 1872 to California, 
and died at Riverside, Jan. 30, 1885. See Cathcart, 
Baptist Encyclop. 8. v. 


P , RICHARD, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at Ruthin, Flintshire. He was educated at Oxford, 
whence he was preferred dean of Bangor (1599), and 
finally bishop of St. Asaph (1604). He died Sept. 26, 
1623. He possessed eminent episcopal qualities. See 
Fuller, Worthies of England (ed. Nuttall), p. 539. 


Partridge, ALFrrep H., D.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born Dec. 11, 1811. He graduated 
from the General Theological Seminary, N. Y., in 1838, « 
was rector of St. Matthew's, Bedford, seventeen years, 
then of Christ Church, Brooklyn, until his death, April 
8, 1883. 


Patterson, Rosert, D.D., a Reformed Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Littlekenny, County Donegal, Ire- 
land. He studied there and at Londonderry, attended 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., was licensed to preach in 
1851 and ordained in 1852; became pastor at Cincinnati, 


- 


PAULINIER 


O., in 1854, at Chicago, IIL, in 1857, of the Jefferson 
Presbyterian Church in the same city in 1867 ; removed 
to California in 1878, became pastor at San Francisco 
the same year, at Cincinnati, O., in 1878, in 1880 min- 
ister at Brooklyn, Cal., and died at San Francisco, Jan. 
17, 1885. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s. v. 

Paulinier, Pizere Axtotxx JustTix, a French 
prelate, was born at Pézanas (Hérault), Jan. 19, 1815. 
He was at first curé of St. Roch, Montpellier, made bishop 
of Grenoble in 1870, archbishop of Besancon in 1875, 
and died Nov. 14, 1881, leaving some pastoral letters 
and essays, 

Pendleton, WiıLuiax N., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 

minister, was born in Hanover County, Va., Dec. 
26, 1809. He graduated from West Point Military 
Academy in 1880, was ordained in 1837 ; was successive- 
ly professor in Newark College, Del., principal of a high- 
school in Virginia, rector of All-Saints’, Frederick, Md., 
and from 1855 of Grace Church, Lexington, Va., until 
his death, Jan. 15, 1883. 

Pennell, Gzoror Caspar, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister, was born in New York city, July 11, 1882, 
He graduated from Columbia College in 1852, and from 
the General Theological Seminary in 1855; was succes- 
sively assistant rector of St. Paul's, Troy; rector of Grace 
Church, and afterwards of St. James’, "Buffalo; of St. 
Mary's, Mott Haven; of Christ Church, Rouse’s Point; 
of St. John’s, Newark, N. J.; and finally of St. John's 
Mission, Deadwood, Neb., where he died, May 20, 1882. 

Pictorial Bibles. The value and interest added 
to books of almost all sorts by graphic illustrations has 
not escaped the attention of editors of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, In the Middle Ages this was effected by illumi- 
nating copies by hand. See ILLUMINATION, ART OF. 
Since the invention of printing and the discovery of 
engraving, a similar effect has been more cheaply pro- 
duced by designs on wood, metal, or stone, either etched 
or in relief. The romantic scenes of Bible history have 
been so often reproduced in paint and pencil, and the 
remains and scenes of Bible lands are so rich in apt 
and important elucidations of ancient customs and in- 
stitutions, that a just idea of Oriental life and manners 
can hardly be conveyed without some such aid to the 
eye. Accordingly both fancy and fact have been put 
into requisition for this purpose, and multitudes of vol- 
umes have appeared expressly aimed at this result. 
One of the earliest is the Poor Man's Bible. See BIBLIA 
Pauperum. The most noted is that of Hans Holbein 
(q.v.). In modern times artists and authors have vied 
with each other, and publishers have been lavish in 
their endeavors to enrich and beautify the sacred pages 
with pictorial additions, representing not only the reali- 
ties of antiquarian research, but also the conceptions of 
creative genius. Much of this is of little real help to 
the student, and some of it has really misled readers by 
imaginary notions and false analogies. But a real gain 
has been effected by most of the delineations borrowed 
from books of travel and exploration. These have been 
also incorporated in a compact and convenient form in 
the best Bible dictionaries now so widely circulated. 
One of the most popular and really serviceable of all 
the pictorial Bibles is that edited by the late Dr. John 
Kitto (q. v.). More expensive and elaborate ones have 
been issued by several English and American houses, 
which are an ornament to the household and an heir- 
loom to the family. 

Pike, Gustave Dorman, D.D., a Congregational 
Minister, was born at Topsfield, Mass., Aug. 6, 1881. He 
graduated from Dartmouth Cullege in 1858, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1861, became co- 
pastor at Nashua, N. H., in 1862, pastor at East Had- 
dam, Conn., in 1865, agent of the American Missionary 
Association at Rochester, N. Y., in 1867, and was its 
secretary from 1870 until his death, Jan. 29, 1885. He 
published a few missionary works. See Cong. Year-book, 
1886, p. 80. 
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Plurality of Worlds. See WorLDS, PLURALITY 
oF. 

Poisal, Jonx, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, was born at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., May 18, 1807. He was converted when a voath, 
and in his nineteenth year was admitted into the Balti- 
more Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Charch. in 
which, and in the corresponding Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, after its separation, he 
continued, with the exception of a few years in the New 
York and the Philadelphia conferences, to labor with 
great efficiency and success until his death, June 25, 
1882. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church South, 1888, p. 14. 


Porter, Asner, D.D., a minister, was 
born at Ashville, N. C., in 1817. He graduated from 
Princeton College in 1886 or 1887, studied at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Columbus, S. C., in 1842 became 
pastor in Greene County, Ala., in 1846 at Charleston, 
S. C., in 1851 at Selma, Ala., and finally became a mis- 
sionary agent in Texas until his death, Dec. 8, 1872. 
See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. 8. v. 


Presbyterian Alliance is the popular name of 
“The Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the 
World Holding the Presbyterian System,” which was 
formed in London, England, in July, 1875, on the plan of 
voluntary association, by those bodies that chose to send 
delegates, and which held its first general council, so 
composed, at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 8 to 10, 1877, 
and its second in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, 
1880. At these meetings topics of general fraternal in- 
terest were discussed in papers formally prepared by 


divines appointed for this purpose, and the proceedings 
of each were published in full. 


Pardy, James Sovveratne, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born at Rye, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1825. 
He graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 
1849, and from the General Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
in 1852; became rector at Southport, Conn., in 1853, of 
Calvary Chapel, N. Y., in 1860, and died at Saratoga, 
March 21, 1888. 

Purefoy, Groros W., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in 1809. He was baptized in 1830, began to preach 
at once, labored in North Carolina, and died in 1880. 
He wrote some controversial tracts, See Cathcart, Bap- 


tist Encyclop. a 


R. 

Ramsey, James Bever.ix, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born near Elkton, Md., May 20, 1814. He 
graduated from Lafayette College in 1886, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1840; became pastor 
at West Farms, N. Y., in 1841, after 1846 a missionary 
to the Choctaw Indians, teacher and stated supply in 
various places, until his death, July 28, 1871. See Gen. 
Cat. of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1881, p. 112; Nevin, Presb. 
Encyclop. 8. v. 

Reading or THe Bree. The regular and con- 
stant perusal of the Holy Scriptures is so delightful a 
privilege of Christians that it is spontaneously adopted 
by the converted heart, and the book has such a charm 
both for the young and the old, the scholar and the un- 
learned, as to be a perpetual theme of study for every 
intelligent mind. It is also enjoined as a religious duty, 
as well in the volume itself (Deut. vi, 7; John v, 39), 
as in the prescriptive rules of most ecclesiastical bodies, 
The public use of the Bible was practiced by the Jews 
and by the early Christians, and has been continued 
among all Protestant bodies. See Lessons. Especial 
officers were detailed in the early Church for the more 
general diffusion of this work. See Reaper. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, however, and to some extent 
in the Greek, the promiscuous perusal of the Scriptures, 
in the vernacular, has been prohibited. See Binur, 
Use or, BY THE Larry. Much of the modern so-called 


REDING 


“ Bible-reading” is rather a mode of sermonizing, or a 
casual stringing together of disconnected texts on some 
fanciful principle. 

Reding, Joszrn, a pioneer Baptist minister, was 
born in Fauquier County, Va., about 1750. He was 
baptized in 1771; began to preach immediately; la- 
bored successfully in South Carolina and Kentucky, 
and died in December, 1815. See Cathcart, Baptist 
Encyclop. 4. v. 

Rees, THomas Swansea, D.D., a Welsh Congre- 
gational miuister, was born in Carmarthenshire, Dec. 
18,1815. He was converted at thirteen, began to preach 
in 1832, was ordained in 1836, labored with great suc- 
cess in various pastorates in Wales, and died April 29, 
1885, See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1886, p. 204. 

Richards, Austix, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Plainfield, Mas., Feb. 9, 1800, He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1824, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1827, was pastor at 
Francestown, N. H., and at Nashua thereafter until 1870, 
and died at Boston, Mass., May 9, 1888. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1884, p. 83. 

Richardson, NatHan Surru, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 
8, 1810. He graduated from Yale College in 1834, 
studied at the General Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
became minister at Watertown, Conn., in 1838, at An- 
sonia in 1844, editor of the American Church Review in 
1848, rector at Bridgeport in 1868, editor of The Guar- 
dian in 1879, and died Aug. 7, 1888. He published 
Reasons Why I am a Christian, and other works. 

Riggs, Cyrus C., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Fairfield, Pa., April 10, 1810. He gradu- 
ated from Jefferson College in 1886, studied at the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, was licensed to preach in 
1889, ordained in 1840, pastor in Minois until 18465, then 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and teacher in Beaver, 
Pa., in 1869, He died Aug. 29, 1888. See Nevin, Presb. 
Encyclop. 8. v. 

Ross, Frepericx A, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in 1796. His long life was devoted to 
the service of Christ. He was remarkable for the vigor 
of his intellect, boldness and zeal in the pulpit, and the 
contributions of his pen to the literature of the Charch. 
He died at Huntsville, Ala., April 18, 1888, See (N. Y.) 
Observer, April 26,1883. (W. P.S.) 

Rossell, Strernen Samus, D.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29, 1812. He graduated early from 
Augusta College, Ky., taught in Baltimore, Md., became 
professor in Dickinson College, joined the Baltimore 
Conference in 1888, and continued one of its distin- 
guished preachers until laid aside by infirmity. He 
died April 27, 1882. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1883, p. 18. 


8, 

Sanford, Davip Parr, D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born at Redding, Conn., Jan. 29, 
1819. He graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
in 1844; became minister at Woodbury in 1846, at Ox- 
ford and Quaker’s Farms in 1847; Walcottville in 1849; 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1850; New Milford, Conn., in 1851; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1853; Faribault, Minn., in 1858; Long 
Hill, Conn. in 1859; chaplain in the army in 1862; 
rector at Wolcottville in 1864; Rochester, Minn., in 
1869; Winsted, Conn., in 1870; Hazardville in 1874, 
and died at Thompsonville, April 3, 1883. 

Santa Sophia. See Sornia (Saint), CHURCH 
OF. 

Sawtell, ELi Newrox, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Milford, N. H., Sept. 8, 1799. He 
graduated from Greeneville College, Tenn., in 1823, from 
Marysville Theological Seminary in 1825, and studied 
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at Andover in 1826; was Pres ian minister at sev- 
eral places in Tennessee and Kentucky until 1886; then 
went as chaplain to Havre, and filled other ecclesiastical 
offices until 1864; Congregational minister at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., from 1865 to 1867; thereafter served in 
ecclesiastical commissions until 1878, and died on Stat- 
en Island, April 6, 1885. See Cong. Year-book, 1886, 
p. 32. . 

Sawtelle, Henry ALLEN, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Sidney, Me., Dec. 11, 1832. He graduated 
from Colby University in 1854, and from the Newton 
Theological Institution in 1858; was pastor at Limerick, 
Me., one year; missionary to China from 1859 to 186] ; 
pastor at San Francisco, Cal., in 1862; at Chelsea from 
1877 until his death, Nov. 22, 1885, He wrote fre- 
quently for the religious journals, also a volume entitled 
Things to Think of. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. s.v. 


Scott, Robinson, D.D., LL.D., an English Meth- 
odist minister, was born at Bainbridge, Sept. 17, 1814. 
In 1885 he entered the Wesleyan ministry, in 1845 was 
appointed governor of the connectional school at Dub- 
lin, and subsequently of that at Belfast. He was fore- 
moet in the work of Methodist education in Ireland, 
He died Dec. 22, 1883, See Minutes of the British Con- 
Serence, 1884, p. 83. 

Scott, William Anderson, D.D., LL.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister, was born at Rock Creek, Bedford Co., 
Tenn., Jan. 31, 1813. He was converted at fifteen, li- 
censed to preach at seventeen, and immediately began 
his itinerant ministry. He graduated from Cumber- 
land College, Ky., in 1883, studied one year at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, was ordained in 1835, labored 
several years as missionary and teacher in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee; pastor at Nashville in 1838; 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 1840; New Orleans, La., in 1848; 
San Francisco, Cal., from 1855 to 1861; travelled in 
Europe, and served as pastor at Birmingham, England; 
at New York city in 1863; and at San Francisco from 
1870 until his death, Jan. 14, 1885. See Necrol. Report 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 80. 


Scovel, SYLVESTER, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Peru, Mass., March 8, 1796. He graduated 
from Williams College in 1822, and studied two years at 
Princeton Theological Seminary; labored as a missionary 
on the Delaware River; was pastor at Woodbury, N. J- 
in 1825; supply at Norristown, Pa., in 1828; in Ohio 
from 1888 to 1886; agent of domestic missions until 
1846; and president of Hanover College, Ind., until bis 
death, July 4,1849. See Nevin, Presb, Encyclop. 3. v. 


Seely, Raymonp Horr, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 19, 1812, 
He graduated from New York University in 1839, and 
from Union Theological) Seminary in 1842; became 
pastor at Bristol, Conn., in 1848; Springfield, Masa., in 
1849; at the American Chapel, Paris, in 1858; Hav- 
erbill, Mass., in 1860, and died there, Sept. 7, 1885. He 
published several sermons and addresses. See Cong. 
Year-book, 1886, p. 82. 


Sessions, Jonn, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Putney, Vt., Sept. 29,1795. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1822, studied one year at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, ministered at various 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches in New 
York, Ohio, and Connecticut, teaching several years 
meanwhile until 1868, when he removed to California, 
and in 1879 to Honolulu, where he died, April 6, 1884, 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 10. 


Shafer, Joscrn L., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Stillwater, N. J., May 9, 1787. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton College in 1808, studied theology 
under Rev. Dr. Woodhull, was licensed to preach in 1810, 
served two years as a missionary, and thereafter as pas- 
tor at Newton ( with the exception of three years at 
Middletown Point), until his death, Nov. 12, 1858. See 
Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. 8. v. 


SHAILER 


Shailer, Wittiam H., D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Haddam, Conn., Nov. 20, 1807. He grad- 
uated from Madison University in 1835; studied at the 
Newton Theological Institution, teaching meanwhile; 
became pastor at Deep River, Conn., in 1836; at Brook- 
line, Mass., in 1837 ; at Portland, Me., in 1854, and with- 
out charge from 1877 until his death, Feb. 20, 1881. See 
Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. 8. v. 


Siegmund, Grorce F. D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in Prussia in 1838. He 
studied at the University of Halle; came to America in 
1872; became assistant at the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, New York city, in 1874, and afterwards at Grace 
Church; founded the German Church Society, and died 
in New York city, Feb. 28, 1884. 


Smiley, Grorck W., D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Perry County, Pa., in 1818. He 
studied two years in Dickinson College; removed to 
Lexington, Ky., where he was converted; joined the 
Methodist Church, and for twenty years served as an 
itinerant preacher, then as a Reformed Dutch minister 
at Philadelphia, and finally, for fourteen years, as a 
Presbyterian minister at Pottsville. He died June 19, 
1888. See Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. 8. v. 

Smith, ALserT Patrerson, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born in New Hampehire in 
1809. He graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary, N. Y., in 1842, served at Camden, N. J., then 
as rector of St. Peter's Church, Cazenovia, for thirty- 
three years, until his death, March 14, 1882. 


Booiety ror PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
an important religious association of the Church of 
England, founded in 1698, designed to support charity- 
schools in England and Wales, and to circulate anno- 
tated Bibles, tracts, and books, chiefiy in the British 
dominions. It has published many valuable works of 
a popular religious character. It is distinct from, but 
somewhat akin with, the Religious Tract Society, which 
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SOPHIA 


was instituted in 1799, and which has a wider field. 
It is supported by endowment, contributions, and sales, 
and has an annual income of about half a million 
dollars. 

Sophia (Saint), CourcH (or Mosque) oF, the most 
notable edifice in Constantinople, built by the emperor 
Constantine, A.D. 830, and so named in honor of the 
divine wisdom (Zogia). It was one of the first Chris- 
tian churches permitted ‘after the persecution by Dio- 
cletian. Thirteen vears afterwards it was enlarged by 
Constantius, son of Constantine; was burned in 404, re- 
built in 415 by Theodosius II; bumed a second time in 
532, and in 538 was reconstructed from the foundation 
by Justinian, and dedicated on Christmas eve, 549. In 
1453, when the Turks entered the city, the people gath- 
ered together in this church, but thev were seized and 
massacred, the building being saved from destruction 
by Mohammed II, who conceived the idea of transform- 
ing it into a moaque. The whole aspect, both internal- 
ly and externally, was entirely changed to accommodate 
the new worship; the pictures and mossics were cov- 
ered over, the altar rebuilt in the corner towards Mecca, 
a minaret was added at one corner, and the form of the 
church was changed to that of a crescent. Since then 
other buildings have been added to the original, a sac- 
risty and baptistery being the most prominent. Among 
the sacred curiosities found in the crypt are, according 
to tradition, the block of red marble used as the cradle 
of our Saviour, the cup used by Mary in washing Jesus, 
both from Bethlehem; also the “sweating column,” 
“shining stone,” and “cold window,” visited by Moslem 
pilgrims as miraculous, The original form of the church 
was that of a cross enclosed in a square, whose sides 
measure two hundred and forty-five feet; including the 
portico, two hundred and sixty-nine feet. Having been 
enlarged and rebuilt several times, the original form 
has been lost, and now the exterior of this edifice is 
singularly heavy. Uncouth and disproportionate in 
appearance, even the effect of its unusual dimensions is 
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Exterior of the Church of St. Sophia. 
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Interior of the Church of St. Sophia. 


destroyed by its lack of symmetry, it presenting an | circular tablets. On the top of the cupola the verse 
irregular mass of cupolas, half-domes, shelving roofs, | “God is the light of the heavens and the earth” is 
and stunted minarets. Even the great dome, rising in | illuminated during the festivals. Like all mosques 


the centre, so celebrated for 
its architectural beauty, looks 
low and flat, and from the 
outside produces nothing of 
the effect which was its pur- 
pose. The west side furms 
the entrance. The first ves- 
tibule was called in ancient 
times the narthex. The gal- 
lery for the women runs 
around three sidea, support- 
ed by many magnificent col- 
umns borrowed from ancient 
buildings. ‘The chief object 
of beauty is the dome, called 
the “rial dome,” on account 
of itsexceeding light weight. 
consisting of pumice - stone 
bricks from Rhodes. It rises 
to the height of one hundred 
and eighty feet, resting on 
four massive arches. In the 
corners of this dome are four 
seraphim in mosaic, and on 
the arches can still be traced 
the sketches of madonnas 
and saints, Most of the 
ornamentation has been re- 
placed by gigantic specimens 
of ‘Turkish caligraphy, quo- 
tations from the Koran, on 
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Gronund-plan of the Church of St. Sophia. 
Street leading to the Balbt Hamayun, Sublime Porte, and westward to the At-Meldan and the Mosque of 
Ahmed. 


A, Officers’ court; B, Aldash house; D, E, First and second porch, or narthex; F, Formerly 
the emperor's and patriarch’s seats; G, Formerly the altar; H, Mibrab, where the Koran is kept; |. The 
four minarets; K, Circumference of dome; L, Outer doors; M, Side galleries; N, Front gallery. 


SPOTSWOOD 


this is closed to Christian visitors except upon special 
firman, which may be easily obtained, at a small ex- 
pense, through the interposition of the masters of the 
principal hotels. 

Spotswood, Jons Boswe.t, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Dinwiddie County, Va., Feb. 8, 
1808. He graduated from Amherst College in 1828, 
and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1882; be- 
came pastor in Sussex County, Va., in 1883; at Ellicott’s 
Mills in 1840; at New Castle, Del. in 1842; resigned in 
1884, and died there, Feb. 10, 1885. See Necrol. Report 
of Princeton Theol. Sem. 1885, p. 28. 


St. Sophia. See Sornia. 


Sterling, Jons Where, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Black Walnut, Pa., July 17, 1816. 
He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1840, 
and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1844; be- 
came pastor at Tunkhannock, Pa., in 1845; professor in 
Carroll College, Wis., in 1846; teacher at Waukesha in 
1847; professor in the University of Wisconsin in 1848, 
and died in office, March 8, 1885. See Necrol. Report 
of Princeton Theol, Sem, 1885, p. 44. 


Stiles, Josxru Cray, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Savannah, Ga., Dec. 6, 1795. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1814, studied and 
practiced law, spent one year (1825) in Andover The- 
ological Seminary, became an evangelist in Georgia and 
Florida (1829), and afterwards (1835) in Kentucky; 
pastor in Richmond, Va. (1844), at Mercer Street, New 
York citv (1848), agent of the American Bible Society 
(1850), pastor in New Haven, Conn, (1858), and finally 
an evangelist in several of the Southem states. He 
died March 27, 1875. See Nevin, Presb. Encyclop. s v. 


Stock, Joun, LL.D., an English Baptist minister, 
was born in London, Dec. 7, 1817. He began to preach 
at the age of sixteen, studied two years at University 
College, London, became pastor at Chatham in 1842, at 
Devonport in 1857, and died May 8, 1884. In 1867 he 
visited the United States, and was most cordially re- 
ceived. He published a large number of religious vol- 
umes and tracts, See (Lond.) Baptist Handbook, 1885, 
p. 157. 

Suddards, Wituram, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in 1800. He was originally a 
Methodist preacher, was ordained by bishop M'Ilvaine, 
was rector of Grace Church, Philadelphia, Pa., over 
forty years, and died there, Feb. 20, 1883. 

Sumner, M. T., D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Maseachusetts, Sept. 6, 1815. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1838, engaged in teaching and 
preaching in Richmond, Va., in 1840, became agent of 
the American Tract Society in 1854, secretary of the 
Baptist Mission Board in 1858, subsequently held sev- 
eral other agencies, became pastor at Athens, Ala., in 
1880, and died Aug. 23, 1883. See Cathcart, Baptist 
E 8 V. 

Sunderland, La Ror, a brilliant but erratic char- 
acter, was born at Exeter, R. I, May 18, 1802. He 
became a Methodist preacher in 1823, and soon was 
known as a prominent orator on temperance, anti- 
slavery, and eventually on physiology and peychology. 
He died a professed infidel, May 15, 1885. He was the 
editor of various journals, and the author of several vol- 
umes on the above subjects. 


T. 

Talbot, Joskrn CrrirsHaxrK, D.D., LL.D., a Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop, was born at Alexandria, Va., 
Sept. 5,1816. He studied at the Alexandria Academy ; 
in 1835 removed to Kentucky, and engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits; in 1843 became a candidate for clerical 
orders, in 1846 was ordained deacon, and in 1848 pres- 
byter; was in charge of St. John’s Church, Louisville, 
seven years, and in 1853 became rector of Christ Church, 
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Indianapolis; in 1859 was elected assistant bishop of 
Indiana, and in 1872 became bishop of the diocese. He 
died Jan. 16, 1888. 

Taylor, ELisna E.L., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Delphi, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1815. He graduated 
from Madison University, and from the theological sem- 
inary at Hamilton, became pastor in Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, in 1865 secretary of the Baptist Charch Edi- 
fice Fund, and died Aug. 20, 1874. See Cathcart, Bap- 
tist Encyclop. 8. v. 

Tefft, Bexzsamin Franxuin, D.D., LL.D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal divine, was born near Utica, N. Y., Aug. 
20, 1818. He graduated from Wesleyan University, 
Conn., in 1885, became successively teacher and preach- 
er in New England until 1848, thereafter professor in 
Indiana Asbury University, in 1846 editor of The Ladies’ 
Repository, from 1852 to 1862 teacher and pastor in New 
York and Maine, from 1862 to 1865 engaged in United 
States commissions abroad and at home, in 1866 pastor 
at Portland, Me., in 1878 editor of the Northern Border, 
having assumed the position of a local preacher, and 
died at Bangor, Me., Sept. 17, 1885. He published several 
works, the latest of which was an elaborate volume on 
Evolution. See Alumni Record of Wesleyan Unsversity, 
1883, p. 9, 645. 

Thurston, Steruxn, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Sedgewick, Me., Dec. 22,1797. He 
graduated from Bangor Theological Seminary in 1825, 
became pastor at Searsport (then Prospect), Me., in 
1826, was secretary of the Maine Missionary Society 
from 1864 to 1876, and died May 27, 1884. He pub- 
lished several sermons. See Cong. Year - book, 1885, 
p. 35. 

Toby, Tuomas W., D.D, a Baptist minister, was 
for several years a missionary to China, afterwards pas- 
tor in North Carolina, professor in various literary in- 
stitutions, pastor at Union Springs, then at Camden, 
Ala. and finally principal of the Collegiate Institute at 
Eufala, among the Creek nation. He died at Lake 
Weir, Fla. in February, 1885, aged sixty-five yeara. 

Trench, Ricuanp Curxxvix, D.D., a prelate of 
the Irish Church, was born in Ireland, Sept. 9, 1807. 
He was educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and took his degree in 1829. He was short- 
lv afterwards ordained as curate to Hugh James Rore 
of Hadleigh. At this time Trench joined the High- 
Church party, without having the smallest leaning 
Romewards. He had a tolerance for, not in- 
tellectual sympathy with, the broad school. While 
holding a small incumbency in Hampshire, Trench be- 
came acquainted with the Rev. Dr. (afterwards bishop) 
Wilberforce, whose curate he became. In 1845 Wil- 
berforce was made dean of Westminster, and Trench 
became rector of Itchenstoke, a small village near Win- 
chester, joining to his work there, as soon as Wilber- 
force became bishop, that of examining chaplain, and 
soon after that of theological profeseor at King’s Col- 
lege. In 1856 Trench was made dean of Westininster, 
a position which he held to the end of 1863. On Jan. 
1, 1864, he was consecrated archbishop of Dublin. He 
resigned his office in 1885, and died March 28, 1886, 
As a writer, Trench is known beyond the confines of 
his own country. He was poet, philologist, and theo- 
logian. Of his many writings the best known are, On 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament (N. Y. 
1858) :— Synonyms of the New Testament (8th ed. re- 
vised, Lond. 1876) :—Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, etc. (3d ed. 1869) :— Studies in the Goapels 
(1870) :— The Star of the Wise Men (1850) :—Comnen- 
tary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asta, Rer. 
ii, iii (1864) :— Notes on the Parables of Our Lord 
(1871) :—Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord (eod.) :— 
On the Lessons in Proverbs (1865) :—Lectures on Medi- 
eral Church History (1878) :—Sermons Preached before 
the University of Cambridge (1866) :—Sermons Preached 
in Westminster Abbey (1861) :—The Hulsean Lectures 
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Sor 1845 and 1846 (1860) :—Sermons Preached for the 
Most Part in Ireland (1878):— Sacred Latin Poetry 
(1864) :— English, Past und Present (7th ed. 1871) :— 
A Select Glossary of English Words (1872) :—On the 
Study of Words (1868) :— Brief Thoughts and Medita- 
tions on Passages of Holy Scripture (1884). Trench 
was also a member of the English Company for the 
Revision of the New Test. (B. P.) 


Trimble, Roserr W., LL.D., a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman, was born at Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 2, 
1829, ordained deacon in 1858, and presbyter in 1860, 
was rector at Pine Bluff, Ark., for twenty-one years, and 
died April 18, 1882. 

Tucker, Sivas, D.D., one of five brothers, all Bap- 
tist ministers, was born Mav 16, 1818, baptized in 1833, 
licensed the next year, studied in the seminary at Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., in 1837 became pastor in Cleveland, O., 
subsequently of other churches in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and died at Aurora, Ill, Nov. 7, 1872. See Cath- 
cart, Baptist Encyclop. s. v. 

Turnbull, Rosert, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Whiteburn, Linlithgowshire, Scotland, Sept. 10, 
1809. He was religiously trained, graduated from Glas- 
gow University, studied with Dr. Chalmers, preached 
a year and a half at Westmancotte, Worcestershire, 
England; came to America in 1838, became pastor at 
Danbury, Conn., for two years, afterwards at Hartford ; 
in 1889 at Boston, Mass., in 1845 again at Hartford, in 
1869 preached in various places with much success, in 
1872 became secretary of the Connecticut Baptist As- 
suciation, and died Nov. 20, 1877. He published a 
number of popular religious works. See Cathcart, Bap- 


tist Encyclop. 8. v. 


W. 


Wadsworth, Epwarn, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born at New 
Berne, N. C., Aug. 28, 1811. He was converted in 1829, 
entered the Virginia Conference in 1881, in which, 
and subsequently (1855) in the Alabama Conference, he 
filled important stations until 1859, when he became a 
professor in the Southern University, and in 1871 he 
returned to pastoral work, in which he continued until 
his death, in the spring of 1883. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences of the M. E. Church South, 1888, p. 97. 


Wallace, Roserr Howarp, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Montgomery, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1796. 
He studied with Rev. Dr. McJimpeey of his native 
place, was licensed to preach in 1824, served in the do- 
mestic missions of the Associate Reformed Church, be- 
came pastor at Little Britain and Caledonia, N. Y. in 
1825, and died in that relation, Feb. 9, 1868. See Nevin, 
Presb, Encyclop. 8. v. 


Walsh, Jons Jounston, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Newburgh, N. Y., April 4, 1820. He 
joined the Church at the age of eighteen, graduated 
from Union College in 1839, and from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1848, went as a missionary to India, 
returned after thirty years of labor, was pastor at Mil- 
lerstown, N. Y., from 1874 to 1876, and died Feb. 7, 1884. 
See Necrol. Report of Princeton Theol, Sem, 1884, p. 31. 


Warren, Joxan G., D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Ward, Mass., Sept. 12, 1812. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1835, and from the Newton 
Theological Institution in 1838, became pastor at Chic- 
opee the same year, at North Troy, N. Y., in 1849, sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Mission Union in 1855, 
resigned in 1872, and died at Newton Centre, Mass., 
Feb. 27, 1884. See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. s. v. 


Watkins, Wituiam H., D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Jeffer- 
son County, Miss., April 11, 1815. He was converted 
early in life, entered the ‘Mississippi Conference in 
1835, and labored earnestly and successfully until his 
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death, Feb. 5, 1881. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church South, 1881, p. 811. 


Watson, Jon» Ler, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Boston, Mass., Aug. 27, 1797. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1815, became 
rector at Fishkill, N. Y., in 1835, assistant at Trinity 
Church, Boston, i in 1886, rector of Grace Church, New- 
ark, N. ie in 1846, of Burlington College in 1853, chap- 
lain of the United States Navy in 1855, was placed on 
the retired list in 1861, and died at Orange, N. J., Aug. 
12, 1884. 


Webster, Joux Catvin, D.D., a Congregatioual 
minister, was born at Hampton, N. H., Jan. 19, 1810. 
He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1832, and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1835; preached 
at Wells, Me., two years thereafter; was seamen-chap- 
lain at Cronstadt, Russia, in 1888; pastor at Hopkin- 
ton, Mass., until 1864; professor in Wheaton College, 
M., until 1876; acting -pastor at Lisbon, in the same 
state, from 1878 to 1882, and died at Wheaton, Aug. 12, 
1884, He published several sermons. See Cong. Year- 
book, 1885, p. 87. 


Wellwood. See Moncrier. 


Wentworth, Erastus, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Stonington, Conn., Aug. 5, 
1813. He was converted in 1831; studied at Cazenovia, 
N. Y.; graduated from Wesleyan University, Conn., in 
1887; became a teacher in Gouverneur Seminary in 1838, 
and in 1841 in Troy Conference Academy, joining the 
Troy Conference the same year; in 1846 was elected 
president of M’Kendrie College, Til; in 1850 professor 
in Dickinson College, Pa.; in 1854 went as a missionary 
to Foochow, China; Sn 1862 became pastor of North- 
second Street Church, Troy, N. Y.; in 1865 of State 
Street Church, in the same city; in 1868 at Pittsfield, 
Mass.; in 1871 at Amsterdam, N. Y.; in 1872 editor of 
The Ladies’ Repository, at Cincinnati, O.; in 1877 be- 
came superannuated, and died at Sandy Hill, N. Y., May 
25, 1886. He was possessed of remarkable and varied 
talents, wrote much and brilliantly, especially for the 
journals, and several times was a member of the Gen- 
eral Conference. See Alumni Record of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 1882, p. 17, 654. 


Wesleyan Methodist Connection or 
America. This society grew out of a separation 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, on account of 
the connection of that body with slavery, and the ar- 
bitrary character of its government. The withdrawal 
of Revs. O. Scott, J. Horton, L. R. Sunderland, Luther 
Lee, and Lucius C. Matlack, in the latter part of 1842, 
and the establishment of a religious paper known as 
the True Wesleyan, are regarded as the commencement 
of the movement which led to the Wesleyan organiza- 
tion. A call, signed by all of the above-named persons 
except L. C. Matlack, was issued in the True Wesleyan, 
and otherwise circulated, for a Wesleyan anti-slavery 
convention, to be held at Andover, Mass., commencing 
Feb. 1, 1843; and fifty-two delegates from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire, responded to the call. In this convention a large 
number of resolutions were presented and adopted, set- 
ting forth the principles which had guided them in 
their separation from the mother church. Provisions 
were also made in this convention for another general 
convention to be held in Utica, N. V. May 31 following, 
for the purpose of effecting the permanent organization 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection. One hundred 
and fifty-three delegates responded to the last-named 
call, representing New York, Michigan, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts. 

At this latter convention a discipline was formulated, 
and among the principles set forth for the government 
of the Church the following were some of the most 
prominent: 
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1. Opposition to elavery. 

3. No affiliation with secret, oath-bound societies. 

& Plaioness in apparel and manner of living. 

4. Eqnal representation of ministers and laymen in the 
government of the Church. 
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adopted by the Wesleyans were presented for the con- 
sideration of the convention, they were entirely ignored, 
and secret societies were eulogized instead of being re- 
proved. Finding that the union was not a success, most 


Six annual conferences were established, viz.; New | of the Wesleyan leaders in the movement withdrew and 


England, Changplain, New York, Miami, Alleghany, and 
Michigan, and the youthful denomination started upon 
its heaven-appointed mission. The first general con- 
ference was held in Cleveland, O., commencing Oct. 2, 
1844. 

Like all other reformatory bodies, this society was 
born in the midst of the most bitter persecution; and, 
viewed from a human standpoint, under the most un- 
favorable circumstances. ‘Their opposition to the in- 
stitution of American slavery at a time when the mass- 
es of the people either believed it to be right, or as a 
matter of policy apologized for it, made them a target 
for all kinds of abuse, and the opportunity was not neg- 
lected by the people. A single illustration in this con- 
nection will be sufficient. On one occasion, while Rev. 
Luther Lee was speaking against slavery, be was treat- 
ed to a solution of whiskey and lampblack, which was 
thrown over him, and not only marred his personal ap- 
pearance, but ruined his suit of clothes. He continued 
his address, however, and that meeting proved to be 
one of the best for the cause that was ever held. 

The growth of the denomination was very encour- 
aging notwithstanding these unfavorable surroundings; 
and within ten vears the membership in the various 
conferences aggregated more than ten thousand. They 
were not of the popular and aristocratic class, neither 
were they altogether poor and unlearned, Among the 
membership were men and women of remarkable in- 
tellectual ability, who were instramental in the hands 
of God in building up and establishing the educational 
interests of the Connection, until they were not behind 
other denominations of equal size in this particular. 

Early in the history of the society the propriety of 
establishing an institution of learning was urged upon 
the people, and efforts were made in this direction at 
Leoni, Jackson Co., Mich., and also at Wheaton, Ill, but 
the matter finally took a more definite form in the lo- 
cation of a denominational college at Adrian, Mich. 
The citizens of Adrian donated largely towards the 
enterprise with the understanding and agreement that, 
if within five years the Wesleyans should erect build- 
ings and secure property, free from debt, amounting to 
$100,000, the school should become the property of the 
denomination. Much more than the required sum was 
raised in the given time, and the terms having been 
complied with, an unquestionable title was secured. A 
competent faculty was placed in charge of the college, 
and astonishing success attended the enterprise from 
the beginning. Students flocked in from all parts of 
the country, and many were compelled to tind rooms 
in private residences near the college, all of the desira- 
ble rooms in the two large buildings erected for that 
purpose being occupied. 

After the war of the rebellion had closed and peace 
had been declared, leaving the nation free from the 
curse of human bondage, some of the leading men in 
the Connection, believing that the mission of the de- 
nomination was ended, conceived the idea of uniting all 
non-Episcopal Methodist churches into one body, and 
combined their effurts with others in effecting the pro- 
posed combination. A convention was held in the city 


of Cleveland, ©., June 21, 1865, where committees were | 


appointed and steps taken looking towards such a union 
of churches, Provisions were also made for another con- 


united with other religious communions, and a number 
of local churches followed their example. These may 
be properly termed the “dark days” of the Connection, 
and when the “smoke of battle” had cleared away, it 
was found that somewhat serious injuries had been sus- 
tained. Not the least of these was the transfer of 
Adrian College to the control of another denomination. 
In the midst of the exciting scenes connected with the 
union movement a majority of the trustees were pre- 
vailed upon to make the transfer, though not in har- 
mony with the wishes, and without the consent. of the 
denomination. Committees have been appointed by 
the General Conference to look after the legality of the 
transfer, and to consider the feasibility of taking legal 
steps for the recovery of the college. Notwithstanding 
the tidal wave of adversity that had swept over the 
Connection, those who remained true and stood by 
their “colors” were not disheartened. Other men as 
noble as the first—and of greater value to the Connec- 
tion, because of the fact that they remained true to 
principles through the struggle that tried men’s souls—- 
took the helm, and succeeded in steering the vessel 
through the breakers to the calm sea of renewed pros- 
perity. The troubles of the conflict only intensified 
the zeal of the tried and true, and the result was a gen- 
eral revival all through the Connection, and a healthfut 
growth has been realized since that time both in mem- 
bership and finances. 

A large and commodious publishing house has been 
erected in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., which is the 
headquarters of the denomination, where the princi- 
pal part of the business of the Connection is trans- 
acted. Rev. D. S. Kinney is connectional agent, and 
not only has charge of the business transacted at the 
office, but visits the various annual conferences, and 
looks after the denominational interests in connection 
therewith. Rev. N. Wardner is editor of the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the official organ of the denomination, and 
of the Bible Stundard, a monthly magazine devoted to 
the doctrine and experience of Scriptural holiness, both 
of which are published at the publishing house in Syr- 
acuse, and receive a liberal patronage from the people. 
He is also editor of The Children's Banner, and Good 
Words, papers devoted to Sunday -school interesta. 
The publishing interests of the Connection, including 
building. printing machinery, etc., are valued at about 
$50,000, to which additions are constantly mgde, and 
all is free from debt. 

Two seminaries are now the property of the Con- 
nection, one located at Wasinja, Dodge Co., Minn., with 
professor E. G. Paine as principal, and the other at 
Houghton, Alleghany Co., N. Y., with professor A. R. 
Dodd as principal. Both of these schools are in a prus- 
perous condition, and an honor to the Connection. 
Added to these is a theological seminary, in connection 
with Whearton College, Ill., under the care of Rev. L. 
N. Stratton, D.D., as president, where a goodly number 
of young men are in course of education each year for 
the Christian ministry. 

There are at this date (September, 1886), twenty-one 
conferences in the denomination, aggregating about 
tive hundred ministers and twenty thousand members. 
Officers of the General Conference are, president. Rev. 
N. Wardner, Syracuse, N. Y., and secretary, Rev. E. W. 


vention, which met in Cincinnati, May 9, 1866, and at | Bruce, of the same place, who are the joint authors of 
this convention the basis of the union was decided upon | this article. 


and the foundation laid. The expectations of the Wes- 
leyan leaders were not met, however, from the fact that 
the denomination, as a whole, were not. satisfied with the 
terms of the union, and also from their general disa- 
greement with the proposition that the mission of their 
Church was ended. 


Westgate, Grorcr Lewis, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Fall River, Mass, April 12, 1844. 
He graduated from Wesleyan University, Conn., in 
1865; studied two vears in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, N. Y., and in 1867 joined the Providence Confer- 


When the reformatory principles | ence, in which and afterwards (1874) in the New York 
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East Conference he occupied important stations until 
his election, in 1880, as professor of social science in his 
alma mater, a positiou which he retained until his death, 
June 28,1885. See Alumni Record of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1883, p. 212; Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1886, 
p. 83. 

White, Witit1am Sportswoop, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born in Hanover County, Va., July 
30, 1800. He attended Hampden-Sidney College, stud- 
ied theology under Dr. John H. Rice, and was licensed 
to preach in 1827; labored in Nottoway, Amelia, Lunen- 
berg, and Dinwiddie counties, Va.; in 1832 became pas- 
tor at Scottsville, in 1834 agent of the American Tract 
Society, in 1836 principal of a female school, in 1848 
pastor at Lexington, Va., and died there, Nov. 29, 1873. 
See Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. s. v. 


Williams, James ALFRED, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at Orange, N. J., Sept. 
6, 1809. He graduated from Columbia College in 1831, 
and from the General Theological Seminary in 1836; 
became rector of St. Mark’a Church, Orange, in 1837, 
and continued there until his death, Sept. 2, 1883. He 
was president of the standing committee of his diocese 
for many years. 


Williamson, Samur, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in York District, S. C., June 12, 1795. 
He graduated from South Carolina College in 1818, 
and studied theology under Rev. James Adams; became 
pastor at Providence in 1822, professor in Davidson 
College in 1840, its president from 1841 to 1854, and 
pastor at Washington and Columbus, Ark., from 1857 
to 1876. He died March 12, 1882. See Nevin, Presby- 
tertan Encyclop. 8. v. 


Wilson, John A., D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Washington, D. C., in 1810. 


He graduated from Kenyon College and Gambier Theo- | 


logical Seminary ; was rector of Zion Church, Pontiac, 
Mich., from 1840 to 1847, and thereafter of St. Luke’s 
Church, Ypsilanti, until 1882. He died May 7, 1885. 


Wilson, John Glasgow, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in Maury 
County, Tenn., in 1826. He was piously reared in the 
Presbyterian Church, graduated from Nasbville Uni- 
versity at the age of sixteen, and licensed to preach at 
twenty-four; served for twenty years as president of 
Huntsville Female College and Warren College, Ky.; 
in 1876 became pastor of St. John’s Church, St. Louis; 
in 1880 presiding elder, and died Aug. 5, 1884. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church 
South, 1884, p. 142. 


Wilson, Samuel B., D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in South Carolina about 1782, studied in the 
usual schools of the day, was pastor for thirty - seven 
years, and subsequently professor in the Union Theo- 
jogical Seminary of Virginia, at length emeritus until 
his death, in August, 1869. See Nevin, Presbyterian 
Encyclop. 8. v. 

Wilson, Samuel Jennings, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent Presbyterian minister and educator, was born 
near Washington, Pa., July 19, 1828. He graduated 
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Publication Society; in 1854 pastor at Charleston, S.C.; 
in 1872 at Marion, in 1874 editor of the Alubuma Bap- 
tist, and died Noy. 10, 1883. lle wrote several denom- 
inational works, See Cathcart, Baptist Encyclop. s. v. 


Witherspoon, Anprew, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Leith, Scotland, May 16, 
1808, and emigrated to America with his parents when 
nine years old. He was converted at sixteen, licensed 
to preach in 1832, and next year admitted into the 
Troy Conference, in which he held prominent appoint- 
ments until his superannuation, in 1877, when he re- 
moved to Kansas, and died there, Feb. 9, 1885. He 
was a member of six general conferences. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1885, p. 95. 


Worlds, PLurauity or. The question whether 
other globes besides the earth are inhabited is one of 
great interest both to the student of nature and to the 
theologian. There are two classes of arguments that 
may be brought to bear upon its solution. 

1. Probabilities from Analogy.—From the fact that 
our own globe is populated, it has naturally been in- 
ferred that the stellar bodies are so likewise. Else 
why do they exist? Surely, it is contended, they can- 
not have been formed merely for the delectation of the 
comparatively few denizens of this relatively insignif- 
icant orb. But are we sure of that? If man be the 
only intelligent creature, it is inconsistent neither with 
reason nor with Scripture to suppose that the whole 
visible creation was intended for his express benefit 
and behoof. Moreover, the presumption from analogy 
almost wholly breaks down if extended to its legitimate 
results in this question. If the other celestial spheres 

| are inhabited, it is doubtless with rational and moral 
i beings like ourselves, for mere unaccountable animals 
would be a sorry outcome of so vast creative power and 
skill, In that case they are free of will, and some of 
them, at least, have probably fallen, like men and angels. 
Has a Redeemer been provided for them also? It 
would seem not, from the silence of revelation on the 
subject, or rather from the implications of soteriology. 
It is hazardous to aver that Christ has died for other 
worlds than our own, or that he will ever do so. Here 
is apparently an incongruity which clogs the hypothesis 
of other planetary bodies being inhabited. 

2. Evidence of Science.—This is really a problem 
within the domain of physics, and should be decided 
| by an appeal to known facts. These are neither few 
‘nor indistinct. The moon, which is our nearest and 
| most familiar neighbor, is pronounced by the latest 

observers to be utterly uninhabitable. She has neither 
atmosphere nor water, at least not on the hemisphere 
which is constantly presented towards us. But she 
has enormously deep craters, which speak of fearful 
convulsions upon her surface, and her face appears to 
be entirely destitute of all possibilities even of vegeta- 
tion. In fact, an ordinary-sized farm, or even a con- 
siderable dwelling, had it existed there, would prob- 
ably have been detected by the powerful telescopes 
: which have scanned and even photographed the lunar 
| landscape. 

| Turning now to Venus, our nearest fellow-planet, 
| we find her not much more favorably situated. She 





from Washington College in 1852, and from the West- | has so wide a variation of temperature at different 
ern Theological Seminary in 1855, was licensed 10 | seasons of the year, owing to the great obliquity of 
preach the same year, served two vears as teacher in ! per ecliptic, as must be fatal to all animal or vegetable 
the seminary, in 1857 became professor there, and con- | existence. Mercury, the sole other planet within our 
tinued in office until his death, Aug. 17, 1883. orbit, is even worse off, being so near the sun that no 
Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop.s. v. life could possibly endure the terrific heat, Mars, our 

Winkler, Epwarp Tueropore, D.D.. a Baptist | first outside neighbor, is circumstanced most like our- 
minister, was born at Savannah, Ga., Nov. 13, 1823. | selves; but the close observation, for which he affords 
He graduated from Brown University in 1848, and peculiar facilities, have failed to discover any positive 
studied in the Newton Theological Institution; in 1845 indications of habitability. Of the remaining members 
was assistant editor of the Christian Quarterly, and of our own planetary system, Jupiter and Saturn may 
supplied the pulpit at Columbus, Ga., for six months; in | perhaps have a temperature capable of supporting life, 
1846 became pastor at Albany, and subsequently at | but the different colored moons of the former and the 
Gallisonville ; in 1852 secretary of the Southern Baptist | singular electric zone of the latter, besides their exceed- 
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ingly low density, imply a difference of constitution in- | at ten years of age, and never returned to America. In 
compatible with the conditions known upon our own | 1678 he went to the East Indies, became governor of 
globe. The improbability of their being inhabited is | Madras, amassed a fortune, and returned to England, 
increased by the revelations of the spectrum, which dis- | where he died (in London), July 22, 1721. He gave 
closes a composition of each materially different from | above $2000 in books and money to found a college at 
the other and from the earth's. As for the asteroids, | his birthplace, which therefore took his name. 


which occupy the place of a lost intermediate sphere, Vv HN LAPS ; Presbyterian mi 
they seem to have consisted of terribly explosive mate- — ae J rae ra Beak. 14, 1804. ae 
rials, fragments of which frequently fall to us in the | studied privately, was licensed to preach in 1829, be- 
form of meteorolites, and furnish compounds not found | came pastor at Stanford and Lancaster in 1830, mE 
in terrestrial bodies, The more distant planets are too | to Saline County, Mo., in 1883, and thereafter labored 
intensely cold to admit of life in any form. __ | alternately as teacher and pastor in various places, es- 

The only remaining member of our planetary family | pecially Danville, Ky., where he died, May 28, 1882 
is the central orb, the sun itself. If its body is coequal | See Nevin, Presbyterian Encyclop. 8. v. 


with its luminous disk, the surface must be too rare to a 
sustain beings of anything more than ethereal weight; YOng (or Younge), Jouy, D.D., an English prel- 
and whether this be the real body of the sun, or wheth- ate, rn at Cheapside, London, England, became —— 
er the interior sphere, glimpses of which are obtained * gu Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, rector of St. Giles S 
through the lled “spots,” and which only appear urch, Cripplegate, prebend of Westminster (1572), 
dark by contrast with the vivid incandescence of the and at last bishop of Rochester (1578). He wasa faith- 
atmosphere, still the fiery ardor of the surface must be | i bin A gig A at — 
ers, | r bishoprics were 
such as to preclude all life of which we can form any > fered to him, but as often declined. He died April 10, 


conception. ! g ; ; > i 
The fixed stars are but the central suns of other sys- | — See Fuller, Worthses of England (ed. Nuttall), ii, 


tems, and are evidently of a like nature with our own. 
Their planets, if they have any, are a matter of pure | Young, Nicnotas Dominic, a Roman Catholic 
conjecture. Comets and nebulæ are too flimsy in their | Missionary, was born near Washington, Md., June 114, 
structure to form a habitable abode for creatures of any | 1798. He studied with the English Dominicans at 
sort; they seem, indeed, to be but fire-mist or electric Bornhem, Belgium, and became a member of their 
vapor. We have thus exhausted the range of space, and | order in 1810. In December, 1817, be was ordained 
find no home except earth at all suitable or possible for | pnest by bishop Flaget, at Bardstown, Ky., and in 1822 
a creature having the least resemblance to man. To | became superior of the Convent of St. Joseph, Perry 
suppose a being capable of existing under the abnor- County, O. He was provincial of his order from Sep- 
mal and intolerable conditions of vitality such as we | tember, 1832, to May, 1857. In 1851 he established a 
have ascertained is as gratuitous as it is preposterous, ; house of his order at Washington. He died in that 
We cannot, it is true, limit the power and resources of | City, Nov. 28, 1878, See (N. Y.) Catholic Annual, 1882, 
the Almighty, but we are forced by the facts in the p. 55. 
case, and by the invariable analogies of all life with 
which we are acquainted, to deny its existence upon Z. 
the other celestial bodies, Nor is there the slightest | Zschokke, Jonaxx Heinrich DANIEL, a German 
evidence that any of the globes except our own has | writer, was born at Magdeburg, March 22, 1771. He 
ever been inhabited, or is likely to be so in the future. ; was erratic in his early youth, but studied at the Uni- 
See Proctor, Other Worlds than Ours (Lond. 1870). versity of Frankfort -on -the - Oder, and although pro- 
Wylie, Wittias, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, ficient in philosophy, history, and mathematics, was re- 
was born in Washington County, Pa., July 10, 1776. fused a position as professor on account of his opposition 
He studied at various schools; became pastor of Upper |‘ the government. Leaving Prussia, therefore, he 
and Lower Sandy and Fairtield Church, Ky., in 1802; travelled through Germany and France, and settled in 
in 1805 of Rehoboth and Round Hill; in 1810 preached Switzerland as a teacher, but the French revolution 
at Uniontown, Pa.; in 1823 became pastor at Wheel- compelled him to take refuge in Aarau, where he played 
ing, Va.; in 1830 at Newark, O., where he continned | 29 8cHve part in thoee times. He died there, Jan. 22, 
twenty years, and died at Wheeling, May 9, 1863. 1848. His later productions were chiefly poetical and 


Bee Norin. Presbolerian Mecuclon: k y. historical, many of them novels. His best known is 
; op Stunden der Andacht (1806; twice trans). in English, 


Yy Meditations on Death); but, as might be expected from 
° his career, it is neither profound nor inspiring. His 

Yale, Euu, F.R.S., was borr at New Haven, Conn., | collected works were published at Aarau (1825, 40 vala, 
April 5, 1648, but removed to England with his parents . 8vo). See Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s, v. 








FURTHER 


A. 


Abbott, Amos, a Congregational minister, was born 
in Wilton, N. H., June 2, 1812, He was educated at 
Phillips Academy and Andover; was a missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in Western India, 1834-47; city 
missionary at Manchester, N. H., 1850-51; Portsmouth, 
1851-56; resident licentiate at Andover, 1856-57; again 
became a missionary to India in 1857-69; was without 
a charge at Nashua, N. H., in 1869-74; but graduated 
from the Philadelphia Homeopathic College in 1871; 
was resident at Steele City, Neb., 1874, but practiced 
bis profession and was also home missionary at Alex- 
andria in 1876-77; at Fairfield, 1877-78, and the Otoe 
Reservation, 1878-79; and without charge at Ryde, on 
the Isle of Wight, from 1887 until his death, April 24, 
1889, He was the author of an arithmetic that was 
used in the mission schools for forty years. He also 
wrote, Pilgrimages: — Cholera: — Index to the New 
Testament: — Logic: —Vicartous Punishment: — Diseases 
of Women :—and translated several works, among them 
a Natural Philosophy. 

Aiken, CHARLES AuGustus,a Presbyterian minis- 
ter and educator, was born at Manchester, Vt., Oct. 30, 
1827. After graduating from Dartmouth College in 
1846, and Andover Theological Seminary in 1853, hav- 
ing spent some time in Germany studying, he was pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Yarmouth, Me., 
1854-59; professor of Latin in Dartmouth College, 
1859-66 ; in Princeton, 1866-69; president of Union 
College, 1869-71; professor of ethics and apologetics in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1871-82; professor of 
Oriental and Old-Testament literature at the same 
place, from 1882 until his death, Feb. 14, 1892. He 
translated Zéckler’s Commentary on Proverbs (in Schaff's 
ed. of Lange), and has contributed to various periodi- 
cals. He was one of the American revisers of the Old 
Testament. 

Allibone, Samvet Austin, a bibliographical au- 
thor, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 17, 1816. In 
early life he engaged in mercantile pursuits. He was 
book editor and corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, 1867-78, and again in 1877- 
79. In 1879 he became librarian of the Lenox Library, 
New York city. He died at Luzerne, Switzerland, Sept. 
23, 1889. He was the author of A Critical Dictionury 
of English Literature and British and American Au- 
thors, 3 vols., containing 46,499 authors. See A ppletons’ 
Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

Allon, Henry, D.D., an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Welton, near Hull, Oct. 18, 1818, 
and entered Cheshunt College as a student in 1839, 
where his course was abbreviated by his accepting the 
assistant pastorship of Union Chapel, Islington, in 1848; 
at the end of the year he became pastor, his principal 
having died, and he served this church in that capacity 
until his death, April 16, 1892, From 1866 to 1886 he 
was editor of the Aritish Quarterly Review. He was 
also the author of The Life of Rev. James Shearman :— 
The Congregational Psalmist Hymnal: —two volumes 
of sermons, besides other works. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1898. 


ADDENDA. 


Andrews, Isrart Warn, D.D., LL.D., a Congre- 
gational minister, was born in Danbury, Conn., Jan. 
8, 1815; attended Amherst College in 1888-84; was 
teacher at Danbury, Conn., 1834-35; graduated from 
Williams College in 1837; was teacher in Lee, Mase., 
1887-38 ; tutor and professor of mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy in Marietta College, Ohio, 1839-55 ; 
ordained in May, 1868; was a corporate member of the 
A. B. C. F. M. from 1867, and director of the A. H. M. S. 
from 1864 to 1879. He died at Hartford, April 18, 1888. 
Dr. Andrews wrote quite a number of pamphlets, and a 
Manual of the Constitution (1874, p. 374; revised edi- 
tion, 1887). 


Andrus, Revusen, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister and educator, was born in Rutland, N. Y., Jan. 
29, 1824. In 1850 he became principal of the prepara- 
tory department of Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
in 1851 professor of mathematics in the same institu- 
tion. He had joined the Illinois Conference in 1850, 
and in 1852 began his active pastorate; in 1854 became 
president of the Illinois Conference Female College, but 
in 1856 he returned to the pastorate. From 1872 to 1875 
he was president of Indiana Asbury University, serving 
in the pastorate until his death, Jan. 17, 1887. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences (Fall), 1887, p. 862. 


Armas, WILLIAM, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Fairfield, Vt., May 18, 1802; graduated from 
Amherst College in 1880, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1833; was missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 
to Patagonia in 1833-84; Borneo, Batavia, and Singa- 
pore, 1835-38; graduated M.D. from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1889, and practiced medicine until his death, 
June 21, 1889. 


Atkinson, Grorce Henry, D.D.,a Congregational 
minister, was born at Newburyport, Mass, May 10, 1819; 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1843, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1846; was pastor at 
Oregon City in 1848-62; at Portland, 1863-72; general 
missionary of the American Home Missionary Society, 
1872-80; and superintendent of the same for Oregon 
and Washington from 1880 until his death, Feb. 25, 1889. 


Atwater, Epwarp E .ias, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in New Haven, Conn., May 28, 1816; 
graduated from Yale College in 1836, and from the 
Theological Seminary in 1840; was a pastor until 1870; 
and thereafter engaged in literary pursuits until his 
death at Hawthorne, Fla., Dec. 2, 1887. His published 
works are, G ical Register (1851) :—The Sacred 
Tabernacle of the Hebrews (1875) :— History of the Col- 
ony of New Haven (1881) :—History of the City of 
New Haven (1887). 


Atwood, Epwarp Sumner, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Taunton, Mass., June 4, 
1833. He graduated from Brown University in 1852; 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1856; the same 
year was ordained pastor at Grantville, Mass.; in 1864 
became the colleague of Brown Emerson, D.D., in the 
South Church, Salem, and after his death its sole pas- 
tor. He was a corporate member of the A. B.C. F. M. 
from 1878, and member of its prudential committee from 


AYRES 


gational Club. He died May 13, 1888, 

Ayres, Row ann, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Granby, Mass., May 1, 1817. He graduated 
from Amherst College in 1841; studied one vear at 
Andover and one at Princeton; became pastor of the 
Church at Hadley, Masa., in 1848, where he served until 
1883, and remained pastor emeritus until his death, 
Jan.31,1891. He was a member of the Hadley School 
Committee twenty-three years; representative to the 
General Court in 1882; a trustee of Hopkins Academy 
and president of the board. He was the author of The 
History of the Hopkins Fund, and several pamphlets. 
See (Am.) Cong. Year-book, 1892. 


1080 
1886, He was the first president of the Essex Congre- | 


BENNETT 


Bayliss, Jerexan H., D.D., LL.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Wednesbury, England, 
Dec. 20, 1835. In 1857 he joined the Genesee Confer- 
ence. He was a pastor in various conferences until 
1884, when he was elected editor of the Western Chris- 
tian Adcocate, which office he held until his death, 
Aug. 14, 1889. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
(Fall), 1889, p. 883. 


Beaudry, Louis N., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Highgate, Vt., in 1834, of Roman 
Catholic parents, Largely through the influence of 
Joseph Cook he was led to embrace Protestantism, and 


j devoted his life to the service of bia French Canadian 


countrymen, serving as missionary among them at Al- 
bany (N. Y.), Montreal, Quebec, Worcester (Mass.), and 


; Chicago (Ill.). During the civil war he served as chap- 


lain in the United States Army. He died at Chicago, 


Barnard, Frepericx Accustus Portas, S.T.D., | Jan, 8, 1892. He was author of The Spiritual Struggles 


LL.D., L.H.D., an Episcopalian educator, was born in 
Sheffield, Mass., May 5, 1809. Graduating from Yale 
College in 1828, he became tutor there in 1830; a 
teacher in asylums for the deaf and dumb, 1831-37 ; 
professor in the University of Alabama, 1837-54; pro- 
fessor in the University of Mississippi, 1854-56; pres- 
ident of the same, 1856-58; chancellor, 1858-61. He 
was in charge of the chart printing of the U. S. Coast 


Survey, 1863-64. In Mav, 1864, he became president ! 


of Columbia College, which position he held until his 
death, April 27, 1889. He belonged to many scientific 
societies, and published many technical and educational 
works, See Appletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 

Barnum, Samvet Ween, a Congregational minis- 
ter and author, was born at North Salem, N. Y., June 4, 
1820. He graduated at Yale College in 1841, and the 
‘Theological Seminary in 1844; served as pastor at Gran- 
by, Conn.; Feeding Hills, Chesterfield, and Phillipston, 
Mass.; Bethany, Conn.; retired in 1863 for the pur- 
pose of devoting himself to authorship, and died Nov. 
18, 1891. He was the author of Romunism as /t Is, a 
book which had a very large sale:—A Vocabulary of 
English Rhymes :—and also had charge of the pronun- 
ciation marking of Webster's International Dictionary. 
See (Am.) Cong. Year-book, 1892. 


Barrows, Blijah Porter, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Mansfield, Conn., Jan. 5, 1805; 
gtaduated from Yale College in 1826: was principal 
of the Hartford Grammar School, 1826-31; ordained 
evangelist at Simsbury, Conn., in 1832; pastor of the 
Dey Street Presbyterian Church, New York, 1885-37 ; 
professor of sacred literature in Western Reserve Col- 
lege, Hudson, O., 1887-52; professor of sacred literature 
in Andover Theological Seminary, 1852-66; without 
charge at Middletown, Conn., 1867-69; instructor in 
Union Theological Seminary, 1869-70; at Oberlin, 
1871; professor of Old Testament literature and Biblical 
theology, Oberlin Theological Seminary, 1872-80, and 
without charge there until his death, Oct. 29, 1888. 
He wrote, View of Slavery (1836):— The Thornton 
Family (1837) :—Memotr of David H. Clark (eod.) :— 


Li E. Judson (1852):—Companion to the Bible ' 
eed ee | University of Berlin; in 1871 became professor of his- 
{tory and logic in Syracuse University, and in 1885 


(1867) :—Sacred Geography. 

Barrows, William, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at New Braintree, Mass., Sept. 19, 1815; 
graduated from Amherst College in 1840, and spent 
one vear in Union Theological Seminary; served as 
pastor at Norton, Mass. ; Grrantville; Old South Church, 
Reading; in 1869 became secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-schoul and Publishing Society; in 1873 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society; in 1887 


financial agent of Whitman College, and died Sept. 9, | 


1891. 


Historically Opened :—Oregon; the Struggle for Pos- 
session: —The United States of Yesterday and To-mor- 
row, and several pamphlets, See (Am.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1892. 











of « Roman Catholic, an autobiography. 
of the Annual Conferences (Fall), 1892. 


Beecher, Henry Warp, an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 
1813. Graduating from Amherst College in 1834. he 
then studied theology at Lane Seminary, of which his 
father was president. He married in 1837, and settled 
as a Presbyterian minister in Lawrenceburg, Ind. In 
1839 he removed to Indianapolis, and in 1847 accepted 
the call to become pastor of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, where he remained until his death, March 8, 1887. 
After 1859 his sermons were published weekly. Dur- 
ing his theological course in 1831 he was editor of the 
Cincinnati Journal, a religious weekly. While pastor 
at Indianapolis he edited the Farmer and Gardener. 
He was one of the founders, and for twenty years an 
editorial contributor, of the N. Y. Jndependent. In the 
summer of 1874 Theodore Tilton, formerly his associate 
in the editorship of that journal, charged him with 
criminal commerce with Mrs. Tilton. A committee of 
the Plymouth Church reported the charges to be witb- 
out foundation; but Mr. Tilton brought a suit against 
Mr. Beecher, placing his damages at $100,000. The 
trial lasted six months. The jury failed to agree— 
three standing for the plaintiff and nine for the defend- 
ant. Mr. Beecher was prominent as a public speaker. 
In April, 1865, he delivered an address at Fort Sumter 
on the anniversary of its fall. In 1878 he was elected 
chaplain of the Thirteenth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


See Minutes 


| He delivered the first three annual courses of lectures 


in the Yale Divinity School, ‘‘Lyman Beecher Lecture- 
ship.” He was very prolific as a writer, and a list of 
his works will be found in Appletons’ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography. See also the Congregational 
Year-bovk, 1888, p. 19. 


Bennett, Charles Wesley, D.D., an educator, 
was born at East Bethany, N. Y., July 18, 1828. Grad- 
uating from Wesleyan University in 1852, he taught 
until 1862, when he entered the Methodist ministry. 
In 1864 he became principal of Genesee Wealevan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y.; in 1866-69 studied at the 


professor of historical theology in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute. He died April 17, 1891. He was for a time 
art editor of the Ladies’ Repository, and was the author 
of Christian Archeology. 

Bennett, William Wallace, D.D., a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was admitted 


to the Virginia Conference in 1842, and graduated from 
the University of Virginia in 1850. In 1862 he be- 


He was the author of The Church and Her | came a chaplain in the Confederate army, and in 1866 
Children: — Purgatory; Doctrinally, Practically, and | editor of the Richmond Christian A drocute. 


In 1877 
he was elected president of Randulph Macon College, 
which position he held until 1886. He died July 6, 
1887. He was a member of every General Conference 


| of his church since 1858, and delegate to the CEcumen- 





BIRD 


ical Conference of 1881. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1887, p. 105. 


Bird, Freperic Meyer, D.D., a Presbyterian and 
eventually an Episcopalian minister, was born in Phila- 
delphia, June 28, 1888; graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1857, and Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1860; became a Lutheran minister in the same 
year; an army chaplain in 1862-63; and entered the 
Episcopal ministry in 1868. He became professor at 
Lehigh University in 1881, teaching psychology, Chris- 
tian evidences, and rhetoric. He died in 1890. He 
gave special attention to the study of hymnology, and 
his library on the subject, numbering about 4000 vol- 
umes, is now in Union Theological Seminary. He 
edited, Charles Wesley as Seen in his Finer and Less 
Familiar Hymns (1867) :—with Dr. B. M. Smucker, the 
Lutheran Pennsylvania ministerium //ymns (1865), now 
used as the Lutheran General Council Church-book :— 
and with bishop Odenheimer, Songs of the Spirit (1871). 
He also wrote most of the hymnological articles in the 
Schaff- Herzog Encyclopedia, and most of the American 
matter in Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology. 

Blackwell, Jons Davenport, D.D., a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in 
Fauquier County, Va. June 17, 1822. He graduated 
from Dickinson College, and joined the Virginia Confer- 
ence in 1846, in which he served as pastor or presiding 
elder until his death, June 26, 1887. He was a member 
of four General conferences, and delegate to the Centen- 
nial Conference of Methodism held in Baltimore in 1884, 
before which he read a paper entitled An Essay on the 
Mission of Methodism. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church, South, 1887, p. 108. 


Bledsoe, ALBERT TAYLOR, D.D., a minister and ed- 
ucator, was born in Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 9, 1809. He 
graduated from the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point in 1880, and served in the army until August, 1882, 
In 1883-34 he was adjunct professor of mathematics 
and teacher of French at Kenyon, and in 1835-86 pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Miami. Having studied the- 
ology, he was ordained a clergyman in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and preached until 1888. In that 
year he began the practice of law at Springfield, IH., 
and continued to practice there and at Washington, 
D. C., until 1848. From 1848 to 1854 he was professor 
of mathematics and astronomy in the University of 
Mississippi; from 1854 eo 1861 professor of mathematics 
in the University of Virginia. In 1861 he entered the 
Confederate service as colonel, but was soon made chief 
of the War Bureau and acting assistant secretary of 
war. In 1863 he went to England to collect material 
for his work on the Constitution. He next settled in 
Baltimore, and became editor of the Southern Review. 
In 1868 he became principal of the Louisa School, Bal- 
timore, and in 1871 was ordained a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He died at Alex- 
andria, Va., Dec, 8,1877. He published, An Examina- 
tim of Edwards on the Will (1845) :—A Theodicy, or 
Vindication of the Divine Glory (1853):—/s Davis a 
Trator? or, Was Secession a Constitutional Right 
Previous to the War of 1861 (1866) :—Philosophy of 
Mathematics (1866). See Appletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. 
Biography. 

Bliss, Isaac Grout, an American missionary, was 
born in West Springfield, Mass., July 5, 1822. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1844; studied at 
Andover and Yale Theological seminaries, and was or- 
dained as.a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in 1847. 
He was married and sailed for Turkey in September of 
that year, and was stationed at Erzrim. Unintermit- 
ting labor broke his health, and in 1852 he returned to 
this country. He occupied the pastorate first at South- 
bridge, Mass., and afterwards at Boylston, having sev- 
ered his connection with the Board. In 1858 he went 
to Constantinople as agent of the American Bible Society 
in the Levant, and in 1866 returned to America to raise 
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funds for the erection of the Bible House. He came 
to New York again in 1870 for consultation in regard 
to the publication of the Arabic Bible. He made visits 
to this country also in 1888 and in 1886. He died at 
Assiit, Egypt, Feb. 16,1889. See Congregational Year- 
book, 1890, p. 19, Missionary Herald, April, 1889; Mis- 
stonary Review of the World, April, 1889, p. 318. 

Bobbett, Witiiam HILLIARD, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Hali- 
fax County, N. C., March 11,1826. Joining the North 
Carolina Conference in 1846, he served as pastor or pre- 
siding elder nearly all his life. He also served one year 
as agent of the American Bible Society. He died Nov. 
22, 1890. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church, South, 1890, p. 116. 


Bonar, Horatius, D.D., a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland, was born in Edinburgh, Dec. 19, 
1808. He studied at the University of Edinburgh; 
was pastor at Kelso from 1838 to 1866, and died July 
18, 1889. In 1849 he founded the Quarterly Journal 
of Prophecy. He was the author of Prophetical Land- 
marks (1847) :—The Night of Weeping (1850) :—The 
Morning of Joy (1852) :—The Desert of Sinai (1857): 
— Hymns of Fuith and Hope (1857-71, 3 vols.) :-—The 
Land of Promise (1858) :—Light and Truth (1868-72, 
6 vols.) :—The White Fields of France (1879) :—The 
Song of the New Creation (1872) :— Hymna of the Na- 
tivity (1878) :—Life of G. T. Dodds (1884) :— Songs of 
Love and Joy (1888). 

Brace, CHARLES Lorrna, a philanthropist, was born 
in Litchfield, Conn., in 1826. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1846, and studied theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1850 he went to Europe. While 
in Hangary, in 1851, he was arrested as the secret agent 
of the American Hungarian revolutionists, He was 
court- martialled and imprisoned, but was soon set at 
liberty, and an apology was made to him. On his re- 
turn to this country in 1852, he became a worker at the 
Five-Points Mission. In 1853 he, with others, organ- 
ized the Children’s Aid Society (q. v.). In 1854 he 
founded, outside of the society, the first newsboys’ 
lodging-house in this country. In 1856 he was a del- 
egate to the International Convention for Children’s 
Charities in London. In 1865 he carried out a special 
sanitary investigation in the cities of Great Britain. 
He was a delegate to the International Prison Conven- 
tion in London, 1872. He died Aug. 12, 1890. His 
works are, Hungary tn 1851 (New York, 1852) :— Home 
Life in Germany (1858) :—The Norse Folk (1857) :— 
Short Sermons to Newsboys (1861) :-—Races of the Old 
World (1863) :— The New West (1868) :— The Dangerous 
Classes of New York, and Twenty Years’ Work Among 
Them (1872 ; 8d ed. enlarged, 1880) :—Free Trade as 
Promoting Peace and Good-will among Men (1879) :— 
Gesta Christi ; or, a History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity (1883 ; 3d ed. 1885). See Appletons’ Cy- 
clop. of Amer. Biography, 8. v. 

Bright, Epwarp, D.D., a Baptist minister and edi- 
tor, was born in 1808, at Kington, Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, but removed with his father to this country at 
an early age, and settling in Utica, N. Y., learned the 
printer’s trade, eventually forming a publishing firm 
known as Bennett & Bright. A few years afterwards 
he became pastor of the Baptist Church at Homer, 
N. Y., and two or three years thereafter foreign secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Union, having its head- 
quarters in Boston. In 1855 he removed to New York 
city, purchased the Register, a Baptist weekly relig- 
ious newspaper, which he continued to own and edit, 
under the names of the Chronicle and the Eraminer, 
until his death, May 17, 1894. He was for years a 
trustee of many Baptist public institutions, 


Brown, James Baupwix, B.A., an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born in the Inner Temple, 
London, Aug. 19, 1820, After graduating at University 
College in 1839, he studied law for two years, and then 


BULLOCK 


theology at Highbury College. He became an Inde- 
pendent minister, serving two churches, London Road 
Chapel, Derby, and Claylands Chapel, Clapham Road, 
London. Afterwards the latter congregation moved to 
a new charch in Brixton, and he was pastor there un- 
til his death, June 23, 1884. He published, Studies 
of First Principles (1849) :—The Divine Life in Maun 
(1859) :— The Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood in Re- 
lation to the Atonement (1860) :— The Soul's Exodus and 
Pilgrimage (1862) :—A ids to the Develupment of the Di- 
vine Life (eod.) :— Divine Mystery of Peace (1863) :— 
Divine Treatment of Sin (1864) :—The Home Life in 
the Light of tts Divine Idea (1866; 5th ed. 1870) :— 
Idolatries, Old and New: their Cause and Cure (1867): 
— Misread Passuges of Scripture (1869; 2d series, 
1871):—The Christian Policy of Life (1870):—The 
First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth: Essays on the 
Church and Society (1871):—The Sunduy Afternoon 
(eod.) :—Buying and Selling and Getting Gain (eod.) : 
— Young Men and Maidens (eod.):—The Higher Life 
(1874; 5th ed. 1878) :—The Battle and the Burden of 
Life (1875) :—The Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light 
of the Gospel of Love (eod.):— Church and State (1876) : 
—Home: Its Relation to Man and Society (1888 ; 8d ed. 
1884). See Jn Memoriam: James Baldwin Brown, by 
his wife (Lond. 1884). 


Bullock, Josery Jauks, D.D., a prominent Pres- 
byteriau minister, was born near Lexington, Ky., Dec. 
28, 1812. Graduating from Center College in 1832, 
he next took up the study of theology, spending part 
of a year in Princeton Theological Seminary. After 
being ordained in 1887, he was made pastor of the 
Church at Frankfort, and with his Church went with 
the Southern Presbyterians the same year. After con- 
tinuing here for ten years, serving as superintendent of 
public education in Kentucky in 1838, and visitor to 
West Point in 1839, he was corresponding secretary of 
the Board of Domestic Missions; acting as pastor of 
the Church at Walnut Hill, Ky., 1849-53, and at the 
same time principal of the Walnut Hill Female Semi- 
nary, and later a second term of five years given at the 
same institution. His next twenty years were spent as 
pastor. From 1879 to 1884 he was chaplain of the 
United States Senate. He died at Lexington, Ky. 


Nov. 9, 1892. See Necrological Report of Princeton 
Theol, Sem. 1893. 


Burgon, Joun Wiuniau, B.D., a clergyman of the 
Church of England, was born at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, 
Aug. 21, 1813. He graduated from Worcester College, 
Oxford, in 1845. In 1846 he became fellow of Oriel 
College, and Gresham lecturer in divinity in 1868. He 
was made vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, in 1863, 
and dean of Chichester in 1876. He died Aug. 4, 1889. 
Among his works are, Petra: a Poem (1846) :—Ozford 
Reformers (1854) :—Plain Commentary on the Book of 
Pealms (1857, 2 vols.) :—The Last Twelve Verses of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark Vindicated against Re- 
cent Critical Otyectors and Established (1871) :— Poems 
(1885). 

Burkhead, Lixcurn SKIDMORE, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in David- 
son County, S.C. In 1849 he was admitted into the 
North Carolina Conference, and served as pastor and pre- 
siding elder until his death, Dec. 2, 1887. Five times he 
was a member of the General Conference of his church, 
and a delegate to the (Ecumenical Conference of 1881. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1887, p. 133. 

Burton, NatHanicu Junson, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Trumbull, Conn., Dec. 17, 
1824; graduated from Wesleyan University in 1850, 
and from Yale Theological Seminary in 1854; and until 
his death, Oct. 13, 1887, served successively as pastor of 
the church at Fair Haven, Conn., tbe Fourth and Park 
churches, Hartford. He was Lyman Beecher lecturer in 
Yale Theological Seminary in 1884. 
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Byington, Turopors L., a missionary, was born 
at Johnsbury, N. J., March 15, 1881. He graduated 
from Princeton College in 1849; spent four years in the 
study and practice of law; graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1857 ; was ordained, and sailed for 
the East under the auspices of the American Board in 
1858. He established a station at Eski Zaghbra, Euro- 
pean Turkey, in 1859, and retarned to the United States 
in 1867, being released from connection with the Board ; 
for the next seven years was pastor at Newton, N. J. 
The Board reappointed him in 1874, and he resided at 
Constantinople till 1885, when he returned to the United 
States disabled. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 
1888, He wrote a work on Christian Eridences, which 
was published in the Bulgarian language, and after- 
wards translated into Armenian. For twelve years he 
was editor of the weekly and monthly Zornétsa, which 
did much to shape the nascent national Bulgarian move- 
ment. 


6. 


Campbell, WıLuiam Hewsry, D.D., a Dutch Re- 
formed minister and educator, was born at Baltimure, 
Md., Sept. 14, 1808. He graduated from Dickinson 
College in 1828, and stadied in Princeton Seminary. 
He entered the pastorate in 1831, but in 1833 he be- 
came principal of Erasmus Hall, Flatbush, L. I. He 
was pastor again from 1889 to 1848, and principal of 
Albany Academy from 1848 to 1851. Then he was 
called by the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
to the chair of Oriental literature in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. In connection with 
his professorship in the seminary he also filled the pro- 
fessorship of belles-lettres in Rutgers College until 1863, 
when he was elected president of the college. This be 
resigned in 1882, but was a pastor the rest of his life. 
He died Dec. 7, 1890. See A ppletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. 
Biography, s. v.; Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church 
in America, 3d ed., p. 206. 

Caughey, Jaxus, an American evangelist, was born 
in Ireland about 1810. Coming to this country, he was 
converted, and joined the Troy Conference in 1832. In 
1840 he went on a visit to friends in Europe, spend- 
ing some time in Canada on his way to Halifax, whence 
he sailed. For six years he labored in England, over 
twenty thousand conversions resulting from his work. 
Returning to America, he efigaged in revival work 
wherever his services were demanded. He died at 
Highland Park, N. J., Jan. 30, 1891. Among those con- 
verted under his ministry was general Booth of the 
Salvation Army. He was unable to work much the 
last twenty years of his life, owing to feeble health. 
He was the author of Afethodism in Earnest :— Rerical 
Miscellanies : — Earnest Ghristianity :—and Glimpses of 
Soul-Saviag. See Methodism in Earnest: The Chris- 
tian Advocate, Feb. 26, 1891. 

Channing. Wicuram Henry, a Unitarian minis- 
ter, nephew of William Ellery, was born in Boston, May 
25, 1810. He graduated from Harvard University in 
1829, and the divinity school in 1883; became pastor 
at Cincinnati in 1889; at Boston in 1847; afterwards 
at Rochester and New York. During a visit to Eng- 
land in 1854 he was much admired as a preacher, and 
in 1857 was established as the successor of Rev. James 
Martineau, of Hope Street Chapel, Liverpool. In 1862 
he returned to America, and became pastor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and served as chaplain of the House for 
two years. After the war his life was chiefly spent in 
England, and he died in London, Dec. 23, 1889. He 
edited his uncle’s Life and Correspondence (1848) :— 
also published a translation of Jouffroy’s Ethics :—A 
Memoir of James H. Perkins :—and was chief editor 
of the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller dOscoli. See his 
Life, by O. B. Frothingham (1886). 


Cheever, Georce BaerreLL, D.D, a Congrega- 


CHILDS 


tional and Presbyterian minister, was born in Hallowell, 
Me., April 17, 1807. He was educated at Hallowell 
Academy and Bowdoin College, graduating in 1825; 
also from Andover Theological Seminary in 1830, and 
was ordained pastor of the Howard Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, in 1832. In 1835 he published, 
in a Salem newspaper, an allegory entitled Jngutre at 
Deacon Giles's Distillery, for which he was tried for 
libel and imprisoned thirty days. He then resigned his 
pastorate and went to Europe. On his return, in 1839, 
he took charge of the Allen Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York city. In 1843 he held three public debates 
with J. L. O'Sullivan on capital punishment. He was 
in Europe in 1844. In 1845 he was principal editor of 
the New York Evangelist. From 1846 to 1870 he was 
pastor of the Church of the Puritans, New York city, 
which was organized for him. He retired from the 
ministry in 1870, and died Oct. 1, 1890. He was the 
writer of many volumes and articles, but is especially 
known as the composer of hymns. He delivered lect- 
ures on Pilgrim's Progress, also on Hierarchical Despot- 
ism, the latter being a reply to archbishop Hughes. 
See A ppletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biog. 8. v.; The Maga- 
zine of Christian Literature, Nov., 1890, p. 186. 

Childs, Grorce W., an American philanthropist, 
was born in Baltimore, May 12, 1829. He left school 
at an early age, and drifted into the United States 
navy, in which service he remained fifteen months at 
Norfolk, Va. When about fourteen he went to Phila- 
delphia, entering the employ of P. Thomson, a book- 
seller. At eighteen he set up a small bookstore for 
himself, and three years later with his father-in-law 
began as a book publisher under the firm name of R. 
E. Peterson & Co., which later became Childs & Peter- 
son. In 1864 he purchased the Public Ledger, with 
which he was connected until his death, Feb. 8, 1894. 
Among his many charitable works were the founding 
of the home for aged printers at Colorado Springs, 
supplying memorial windows to George Herbert and 
William Cowper in Westminster Abbey, a monument 
to Edgar Allan Poe, and other work of like character. 
His greatest work was in aiding the young to secure 
an education, many owing their knowledge and position 
to his open purse. 

Christlieb, THeopor, Ph.D., D.D., a German theo- 
logian, was born at Birkenfeld, Wirtemburg, March 7, 
1833. He studied at Tubingen from 1851 to 1855, and 
in 1863 became pastor of a German congregation in 
London. In 1865 he became pastor at Friedrichshafen, 
on the lake of Constance, and in 1868 professor of prac- 
tical theology and university preacher at Bonn. He 
died Aug. 15, 1889. He was a member of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance Conference of 1873, and read a paper be- 
fore that body. He was a Knight of the Red Eagle. 
Among his works the chief ones are, Modern Doubt and 
Christian Belief (1874) :—Protestant Missions to the 
Heathen; a General Survey (1882). See The Homi- 
letic Review, Oct., 1889, p. 366; The Missionary Re- 
view of the World, Nov., 1889, p. 872. 

Christophers, Samvet W., an English Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Falmouth in 1810. The public 
baptism of a young Jewess, and her confession of faith 
in Christ, led him to earnestly seek for pardon. He 
entered the ministry in 1835, and in several circuits in 
Devon and Cornwall his ministry brought many to 
Christ. He spent the last years of his life at Formby, 
near Liverpool, and died Aug. 14, 1889. He is widely 
known as the author of Hymn Writers and their Hymns : 
—The Poets of Methodism: —The Homes of Old English 
Writers:—The Methodist Hymn-book and its Writers : 
—and smaller works. See Minutes of the British Con- 
ference, 1890, p. 13. 

Church, RicHarp WILLIAM, born at Cintra, April 
25, 1815. He graduated from Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, in 1836; was fellow of Oriel College, 1838-53 ; 
junior proctor, 1844-45; ordained deacon in 1838; 
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priest in 1850; rector of Whatley, 1853-71; select 
preacher at Oxford in 1869, 1875, 1881; appointed dean 
of St. Paul's, Sept. 6, 1871; elected honorary fellow of 
Oriel College in 1878; and died in 1890. He wrote 
several works, the principal ones being, Life of St. An- 
selm : — Civilization Before and After Christianity :— 
Discipline of the Christian Character. 


Clark, WıLLia», D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Hancock, N. H., Sept. 28, 1798; graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1822, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1827; was pastor, 1828-37 ; 
agent of the American Tract Society, 1835-36; district 
secretary of the A. B.C. F. M. for northern New Eng- 
land, 1840-56; secretary of the N. H. M. Society, 1856- 
74; member of the legislature, 1867-68 ; chaplain of 
the House of Representatives in 1869, and resided at 
Amherst, Mass., from 1856 until his death, Jan. 26, 1887. 


Clarke, James Freemay, D.D., a Unitarian min- 
ister, was born at Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1829, and from 
Cambridge Divinity School in 1888. Thenceforth he 
was pastor until his death, June 8, 1888, He was the 
author of many works, among which are, Orthodozy : 
its Truths and its Errors (1866) :—Ten Great Religions 
(1870, 2 vols.) :—JSfanual of Unitarian Belief (1884). 
See Appletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 

Coles, Josera BeNnJAMIN, an English Congrega- 
tional missionary, was born in London in 1819, and was 
educated at Spring Hill College, Birmingham. In 1843 
he sailed for India, being appointed to the city of My- 
sore; and in 1849 removed to Bellary, where he labored 
until 1886. In 1887 he was appointed senior tutor in 
the society’s Training Seminary for Native Evangelists, 
where he served until his death, Jan. 2, 1891. As a 
missionary be was eminently successful. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1892. 


Conant, THomas Jerr«rson, D.D., a Biblical 
scholar, was born at Brandon, Vt., Dec. 13, 1802. Grad- 
uating from Middlebury College in 1823, he became 
tutor in Columbian College, Washington, D.C., 1825-27, 
and in 1827 professor of Greek, Latin, and German in 
Waterville College, Maine. In 1835-50 he was pro- 
fessor of languages and Biblical literature at Hamilton, 
N. Y.; and in 1851-57 professor of Hebrew and Biblical 
exegesis at Rochester. He then went to Brooklyn, 
and became reviser of the Scriptures for the American 
Bible Union, which position he occupied until 1875. He 
was a member of the American Old Testament commit- 
tee of Bible revision. He died April 80, 1891. His 
works are principally revisions of books of the Bible, 
with notes on the same. See Appletons’ Cyclop. of 
Amer. Biogruphy. 

Conder, Eustace Rogers, D.D., an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born at St. Michaels, near 
St. Albans, Herts, April 5, 1820; graduated with honors 
at London in 1844; in the same year being appointed 
pastor at Poole, Dorsetshire; next at Leeds, where the 
remainder of his life was spent. In 1873 he was chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales; in 1879 of the Yorkshire Congregational Union ; 
and in 1887 the Congregational lecturer. He died 
July 6, 1892. He was the author of Why are We Dis- 
senters? and a contributor to the Leeds Tracts. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1893. 


Constantine, Grorce, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Athens, Greece, Jan. 1, 1833; came to 
America in 1850; graduated from Amherst College in 
1859, and Andover Theological Seminary in 1862; was 
immediately ordained and sent as missionary of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union to Athens; from 
1880 until his death, Oct. 6, 1891, he was a missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions at Smyrna. He served as United States vice- 
consul and acting consul at Athens several years, and 
revisited America in 1872, 1880, and 1889. He was the 
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author of A Commentary on the Gospels (2 vols.) :—A 
Treatise on the Character of Christ:—The Greek Church: 
—A Bible Dictionary :—and several pamphlets., See 
(Am.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1892. 

Cook, Freperic CHARLESs, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, was born at Millbruok, Dec. 1, 
1804. He was educated at St. John’s College, gradu- 
ating in 1828. He then became one of her majesty’s 
inspectors of schools; prebendary of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, 1856-65 ; preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 1860-80; 
prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 1861-64; chaplain in 
ordinary to the queen, 1857; canon of Exeter, 1864; 
chaplain to the bishop of London, 1869; precentor of 
Exeter, 1872. He died June 22, 1889. He was the 
author of Acts of the Apostles, with Commentury (1849) : 
— Sermons at Lincoln's Inn (1863):—Church Doctrine 
and Spiritual Life (1879) :—The Revised Version of the 
First Three Gospels Considered in us Bearings upon the 
Record of Our Lord's Words and of Incidents in His 
Life (1882) :—Deliver us from Evil (1883) :—The Ori- 
gin of Religion and Language (1884) :— Letters Addressed 
to Rev. H, Wace and J. Earle (1885). He also edited 
the Bible (Speaker’s) Commentary (1871-82, 10 vols.), 
contributing the introductions to Exodus, Psalms, and 
Acts, and the comments on Job, Habakkuk, Mark, Luke, 
and First Peter ; alao the comments on Exodus, Psalms, 
and Matthew. 

Cox, Samvet, D.D., a Baptist minister and editor, 
was born in London, England, April 19, 1826. Gradu- 
ating from Stepney (now Regent's) College in 1851, he 
was ordained pastor of a Baptist church; but owing 
to failure of his voice, he devoted his attention to jour- 
nalism from 1860 to 1863. For twenty-five years fol- 
lowing he was pastor of the Mansfield Road Church, 
Nottingham. He died March 27, 1892. He was the 
first editor of the Expositor, from 1875-84. He also 
wrote quite a number of volumes, chiefly expository and 
exegetical. His most famous book was Salvator Mundi. 
See The (Lond.) Baptist Hand-book, 1894. 

Crawford, Rosert BLaxecy, D.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in 
Russell County, Ala., Nov. 15, 1840. He joined the 
Alabama Conference in 1860. During the war he 
served as a private in the Confederate army. In 1872 
he was elected secretary of his conference, which he 
continued to be antil his death, May 18, 1889. He 
was a member of the General Conference of his church 
in 1882 and 1886. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1889, p. 114. 


Crosby, Howarp, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian minister and reformer, was ‘born in New York 
city, Feb, 27, 1826. At the age of fourteen he entered 
the University of the City of New York; after a time 
became professor of Greek in his alma mater, and in 
1859 occupied the same chair at Rutgers College. From 
1863 he was pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church until his death, March 29, 1891. During part 
of this time he was also chancellor of the University 
of the City of New York. He was one of the founders 
and the president from the first of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. In 1873 he was moderator of the 
General Assembly. He was also a member of the Bible 
Revision Committee. His principal writings are, Jesus; 
His Life and Work as Narrated by the Four Evange- 
dists:—True Humanity of Christ :—and several Com- 
‘mentaries. 

Cullen, Grorce Downie, an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Doune, in October, 1799. 
Receiving his education at Glasgow College and Theo- 
logical Academy, in 1822 he accepted a call to Leith, 
which church he served until his retirement in 1869. 
He served as secretary of the Widows’ Fund of the 
Scottish Churches, and chairman of the fund until his 
death. He also carried on the Yardheads Mission and 


Leith Sailors’ School in connection with his pastorate, 
and was one of the founders of the Edinburgh Medical 
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Missionary Society, and of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, and was also connected with several other 
societies of like character. He died Oct. 1,1891. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-bovk, 1892. 


Cummings, Josern, D.D., LL.D., a Methodist ed- 
ucator, was born in Falmouth County, Me., March 3, 
1817. Graduating from Wesleyan University in 1840, 
he taught at Amenia (N. Y.) Seminary, becoming prin- 
cipal in 1843; in 1846 he joined the New England Con- 
ference; in 1853-54 he was professor of theology in the 
Concord Biblical Institute; in 1854-57 was president 
of Genesee College; in 1857-75 president of Wesleyan 

niversity, remaining there as professor for two years 
thereafter. The fullowing four years he was in the 
pastorate. In 1881 he became president of North- 
western University at Evanston, Ill. He died May 7, 
1890. He left numerous addresses and sermons, and 
an edition of Butler's Analogy of Religion. 


Curry, DasieL, D.D., LL.D.,a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born near Peekskill, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1809. 
He graduated from Wesleyan University in 1837, and 
immediately afterwards became principal of Troy Con- 
ference Academy ; then professor in the female college 
at Macon, Ga., in 1839, and in 1841 joined the Georgia 
Conference. When the Church separated into Northern 
and Southern, he came North and joined the New York 
Conference, in which he served as pastor until 1854. 
For three years thereafter he was president of Asbury 
University, Greencastle, Ind. He next served various 
churches as pastor until 1864, when he became editor 
of the Christian Advocate, continuing in that position 
until 1876. He edited the Nationul Repository from 
1876 to 1880, and then resumed pastoral work until 
1884, when he was elected editor of the Methodist Re- 
view, of which he had been assistant editor since 1881, 
and continued in that position until his death, Aug. 17, 
1887. He published, besides many articles in periodi- 
cals, New York: a Historical Sketch (1853) :— Life 
Story of Bishop D. W. Clark (1878) :—Fragments, Re- 
ligious and Theological (1880) :— Platform Pupers (eod.). 
He also superintended an American edition of Southey’s 
Life of John Wesley (1847) :—a condensed editien of 
Clarke's Commentary, and a work on The Book of Job 
(1887). See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s.v.; Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences (Spring), 1887, p. 100. 


Day, Hexry Noste, LL.D., an American educator, 
was born at New Preston, Conn., Aug. 4, 1808; gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1828, and the Divinity School there 
in 1884. After preaching four years, he became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the Western Reserve College, in 
1844 succeeding to the chair of practical theology. 
From 1858 to 1864 he served as president of the Ohio 
Female College, Cincinnati. The rest of bis life was 
spent in literary pursuits at New Haven, Conn. He 
died Jan. 12, 1890. He was the author of nineteen 
works, the best known of which are, The Art of English 
Composition (1867) :— Elements of Psychology (1876) :— 
Elements of Mental Science (1886). See (Am.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1891. 

Deane, Grorce, B.A., D.Sc., an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Wells, Somerset, in 1838. 
After receiving his education in Cheshunt College and 
London University, in 1862 he took charge of a church at 
Harrold, in Bedfordshire, at the same time continuing 
his course in London University. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics in Spring Hill Col- 
lege, and the following year professor of Hebrew and 
Old-Testament exegesis. In 1877 he became resident 
tutor. For four years he served as teacher of the geo- 
logical class in the Midland Institute. He died July 
7, 1891. He was a fellow of the Geological Society, a 
member and at one time president of the Natural His 
tory and Microscopical Society, and also a member of 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1892. 


Deema, Cares Forcr, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 
Methodist minister and writer, was born in Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 4, 1820. After graduating from Dickinson 
College in 1889, he entered the ministry of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, going with the southern section in 
1844. He served as general agent of the American Bible 
Society for North Carolina, 1840-41; professor of logic 
and rhetoric in the University of North Carolina, 1842- 
45; of chemistry in Randolph-Macon College, 1845- 
46; president of Greensborough Female College, 1850- 
55; and from 1866 until his death, Nov. 18, 1893, was 
pastor of the Church of the Strangers, New York city. 
He was editor of the Southern Methodist Pulpit (1846- 
51); The Annals of Southern Methodism (1849-52) ; 
The Sunday Magazine (1876-79), and Christian Thought 
(1883-93). He was the founder and president of the 
American Institute of Philosophy from 1881 until his 
death. He published about twenty volumes, among 
which were Poems and Sermons :—also Jesus; the Gos- 
pel of Spiritual Insight :— Weights and Wings:—My 
Septuagint :—The Gospel of Common-Sense, etc. Dr. 
Deems was a beautiful character as a Christian, a 
preacher, a friend, and an author. 


Delitzsch, Franz, D.D., a German Lutheran theo- 
logian, was born at Leipzig, Feb. 23, 1813. He studied 
at his birthplace, and became professor at Rostock in 
1846 ; at Erlangen in 1850; at Leipzig in 1867, and from 
that time until his death, March 4, 1890. He is the au- 
thor of many volumes, chiefly commentaries; also of A 
System of Biblical Psychology :—Jewish Artisan Life in 
the Time of Our Lord :—and in connection with S. Baer 
he issued revised Hebrew texts of Genesis, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Minor Prophets. He also translated the New Testament 
into Hebrew. See the /ebraica for April, 1890. 


Dexter, Henry Marryy, D.D., an eminent Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Plympton, Mass., Aug. 
13, 1821. He graduated from Yale College in 1840, and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1844. He then 
became pastor of a church in Manchester, N. H., and in 
1849 of what is now Berkeley Street Church, Boston. 
In 1851 he became connected with the Congregational- 
ist, and in 1867 its editor. He died at New Bedford, 
Nov. 18, 1890. A complete list of his writings will 
be found in Appletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography, 
a. v. His chief work is Congregationalism as Seen in 
tis Literature (1880), which has a bibliography of 7500 
titles. At the time of his death he had nearly com- 
pleted a History of the Pilgrims, in the preparation of 
which he visited England seventeen times. 

Dollinger, JoHANN JosePH IGNaz, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., an Old Catholic, was born in Bamburg, Bavaria, 
Feb 28, 1799. Since 1826 he was professor of church 
history in the University of Munich, except in 1847-49, 
In 1871 he was excommunicated by the pope for re- 
fusing to accept the dogma of infallibility, but, not- 
withstanding this, was elected rector of the university, 
in 1878, by a vote of fifty-four to six. He presided 
over the Old Catholic Congress of 1871, and was at 
that of 1872, but took no other part in the movement. 
He was president of the Bonn Conferences in 1875 and 
1876. He died Jan. 11, 1890. His chief works trans- 
lated into English are, History of the Church (4 vols.) : 
—Hippolytus and Calistus:—The Gentile and the Jew 
tn the Courts of the Temple of Christ. 

Duffield, Georce, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Carlisle, Pa., Sept. 12, 1818. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1837, and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1840; was a pastor in New York city and 
vicinity, and in Michigan. He died July 6, 1888. He 
was one of the regents of Michigan University. He 
was the author of many hymns, the best known of them 
being, Stand up, Stund up for Jesus. See Appletons’ 


Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 
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Eddy, Zacnary, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Stockbridge, Vt., Dec. 19, 1815; re- 
ceived his education in the Jamestown (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy, and studied theology with Rev. James Donnell. 
He served several churches, retired in 1888, and died 
Nov. 15, 1891. He was a corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
He was the author of Immanuel; or, the Life of Jesus 
Christ Our Lord :—Hymns of the Church :—Hymns and 
Songs of the Church: —and many pamphlets. See 
(Am.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1892. 

Bdersheim, AurRED, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born of Jewish parents at Vienna, March 7, 1825. 
He was a student at Vienna University, and entered New 
College, Edinburgh, in 1843. In 1849 he became min- 
ister of the Free Church, Old Aberdeen. On account 
of ill-health he went, in 1861, to Torquay, in England, 
where a congregation gathered about him and built a 
church for him. In 1875 he was ordained deacon and 
priest of the Church of England. In 1876 he became 
vicar of Loders, Dorsetshire, but resigned in 1883, and 
removed to Oxford, where he remained until his death, 
March 16, 1889. In 1880-84 he was Warburtonian 
lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, London; in 1884-86 was se- 
lect preacher of Oxford University. He also lectured 
in its “ Honors School of Theology.” He wrote many 
works, the principal ones being, The Temple: its Minis- 
try and Servwes as they were in the Time of Christ 
(1874) :—Life und Times of Jesus the Messiah (1883, 
2 vols.), on which he labored for seven years. At the 
time of his death he was at work on a Life of St. Paul, 
and had just completed a series of lectures on the Sep- 
tuagint. 

Edwards, Jonn, a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, 
was born at Bridford, Devonshire, in 1804. In 1830 he 
joined the Conference, and in 1832 was sent as a mis- 
sionary to South Africa. For seven years he worked 
in the interior; in 1876 became a supernumerary; and 
died at Grahamstown, Nov. 11, 1887. He wrote Remi- 
niscences; or, Fifty Years of Mission Life. 

Elliott, Cuar.es, D.D., a Presbyterian educator, 
was born at Castleton, Scotland, March 18, 1815. After 
graduating from Lafayette College in 1840, he spent one 
year in Princeton Theological Seminary, and then 
taught two years in an academy at Xenia, O. From 
1847-49 he was professor of belles-lettres in the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania at Pittsburg; 1849-68 
professor of Greek in Miami University, Oxford, O.; 
1868-82 professor of biblical literature and exegesis in 
the Presbyterian Seminary at Chicago, Ill.; thereafter 
professor of Hebrew in Lafayette College. He died 
Feb. 14, 1892. He was the author of The Sabbath 
(1866):— A Treatise on the Inspiration of the Script- 
ures (1877) :—Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch :— 
and translated Cellérier’s Biblical Hermeneutics, 


Evans, Llewellyn Joan, D.D., LL.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister and professor, was born at Trend- 
dyn, near Mold, North Wales, June 27, 1833; gradu- 
ated in the scientific and classical courses of the col- 
lege at Racine, Wis.; next entered Lane Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1860. He was made pastor 
of the Seminary Church the same year, and was suc- 
cessively the occupant of the chair of church history 
(1863), biblical literature and exegesis (1867), and New 
Testament Greek and exegesis (1875). In 1856-57 he 
served as a member of the Wisconsin Legislature, He 
died at Bala, Wales, July 25, 1892. He translated 
Zochler’s Commentary on Job, in Schaff’s edition of 
Lange; also publishing many sermons and pamphleta, 

Evans, Thomas Saunders, D.D., a clergyman 
of the Church of England, was born at Belper, Derby- 
shire, March 8, 1816. He graduated from St. John’s 
Cullege, Cambridge, in 1839, and immediately became 
assistant master of Rugby School. In 1862 he became 


FAIRCHILD 


canon residentiary of Durham, and professor of Greek 
and classical literature in the University of Durham, 
occupying these positions until his death in May, 1888. 
He was the author of the Commentary on First Corin- 
thians, in the Speaker's Commentary :— The Nihilist in 
the Hay-field, a Latin poem (1882). 


F. 


Fairchild, Epwarp Henry, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Stockbridge, Mass., Nov. 


29,1815; graduated from Oberlin College in 1838, and 


from the Theological Seminary in 1841. He became 
acting pastor at Cleveland, O., 1841-42; Birmingham, 
Mich., 1842-49; Elmira, N. Y., 1849-50; Hartford, O., 
1850-58; principal of the preparatory department of 
Oberlin College, 1853-69; president of Berea College, 
Ky., from 1869 until his death, Oct. 2, 1889. 


Finlayson, THomas CAMPBELL, D.D., an English 
Congregational minister, was born in 1836; was first 
a member of the United Presbyterian Church; in 1859 
became pastor at Cambridge, and in 1865 at Manches- 
ter, where he served until his death, Feb. 7, 1898. He 
was a frequent contributor to various magazines, and 
author of Biological Religion, a reply to Prof. Drum- 
mond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World :—aleo 
Koheleth :—The Divine Gentleness:—a volume of ser- 
mons, and a posthumous volume of essays, addresses, 
etc, See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1894, 

Flack, ALonzo, Ph.D., a Methodist Episcopal edu- 
cator, was born at Argyle, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1823. He 
graduated from Union College in 1849, and began a 
course at the Concord Biblical Institute, but before com- 
pleting it was elected the principal of a school at Char- 
. lotteville. He became the president of the Hudson 
River Institute in 1855. In 1869 the board of regents 
of the state of New York granted it a college charter. 
He died in March, 1885. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences (Spring), 1885, p. 97. 

Folsom, NATHANIEL SuirH, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister and educator, was born at Portsmouth, 


N. H., March 12, 1806; graduated from Dartmouth Col- ; 


lege in 1828, and Andover Theological Seminary in 
1881; in 1838 became professor of languages in Lane 
Theological Seminary; the next three years professor 
of biblical literature in the Western Reserve College; 
and resumed the pastorate in 1836, serving various 
churches. In 1847-49 the Christian Register was under 
his editorial care; 1849-61 he occupied the chair of 
Biblical literature in the Theological Seminary at Mead- 
ville, Pa. The rest of his life was spent in retirement. 
He died at Asheville, N. C., Nov. 10, 1890, See (Am.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1891. 


G, 


Gardiner, Freperic, a Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Gardiner, Me., Sept. 11, 1822. He 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1842; became rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Saco, Me., in 1845; of St. Luke’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1847; of Grace Church, Bath, Me., 
from 1848 to 1853; of Trinity Church, Lewiston, in 
1855-56; in 1865 professor of the literature and inter- 
pretation of Scripture in the Protestant Episcopal Sem- 
inary, Gambier, O. ; in 1867 assistant rector at Middle- 
town, Conn.; in 1869 professor in Berkeley Divinity 
School at the same place, and continued to be such un- 
til his death, July 17, 1889. He wrote, The [sland of 
Life, an Allegory (1851) :—Commentary on the Epistle 
of St. Jude (1856) :—Harmony of the Gospels in Greek 
(1871) :—Harmony of the Gospels in English (eod.): — 
Diatessaron: The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the 
Gospels (eod.) :— Principles of Textual Criticism (1876) : 
— The Old and New Testaments in their Mutual Relations 
(1885). He also wrote Leviticus, in the American edi- 
tion of Lange, and Second Samuel and Ezekiel in bishop 
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Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers. See Ap- 
pletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 

Gilmour, Ricnarp, D.D., a Roman Catholic bish- 
op, was born in Scotland, Sept. 28, 1824. In 1829 his 
people came to Nova Scotia, and later settled at La- 
trobe, Pa. At eighteen he went to study in Philadel- 
phia, where he made the acquaintance of a priest who 

‘led him to embrace the Romish faith. He wished to 
, enter the priesthood, and with that end in view he be- 
' gan his studies at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg, Md. 
He was ordained in 1852, and appointed first to Ports- 
mouth, O., next to St. Patrick's, Cincinnati, and later to 
Dayton, in the mean time having served a year as pro- 
fessor in Mount St. Mary’s of the West. In 1872 he was 
appointed bishop of Cleveland. He died April 13, 1891. 
He was a vigorous defender of parochial schools, and 
compiled a series of readers for their use. He also 
founded the Catholic Universe in 1874. See Sadlier, 
Catholic Directory, 1892. 

Godwin, Jons HEns.ey, an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born June 18, 1809, at Bristol. He 
studied at Highbury College and the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1839 he became resident and philo- 
sophical tutor at Highbury. When the union of Hom- 
erton, Coward, and Highbury colleges was completed in 
1850 he received the chairs of New Testament exegesis, 
mental and moral philosophy, and English in New Col- 
lege, London, which he held until 1872, when he re- 
tired; but he remained honorary profeseor in the col- 
lege until his death, Feb. 26, 1889. His literary activity 
was great. He wrote a work on Christian Baptism, 
_and delivered the Congregational lecture entitled Chris- 

tian Faith. Two or three of his works have to do with 

mental and moral philosophy. Volumes on the apoca- 

lypse, the gospels of Matthew and Mark, the epistles to 

the Romans and Galatians, bear witness to his diligence 

in this department of study. See (Lond.) Cung. Year- 
: book, 1890, p. 148. 

Gotch, Freneric Wim, D.D., LL.D., an Eng- 
lish Baptist minister, was born at Kettering, North- 
amptonshire, in 1807. He studied at Bristol College 
in 1832, and graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, in 
| 1888. He immediately became pastor at Boxmore, 

going from thence to Stepney College, where he re- 
: mained until 1845. In the same vear he became clas- 
| sical and mathematical tutor at Bristol; resident tutor 
| in 1861, and president in 1868, holding that position un- 
! til 1882, when he became honorary president, retaining 
that relation until his death, May 17, 1890. In 1846 
he was appointed one of the examiners of Scripture by 
the senate of the London University. He also served 
as a member of the Old Testament Revision Committee, 
and was chairman of the Baptist Union in 1868. He 
was the editor of the Revised English Bible Version of 
the Pentateuch, and also of the Old Testament issued 
by the Religious Tract Society. He was a frequent 
contribator to Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Lateratere. 
See (English) Baptist Hand-book, 1891, p. 140. 

Green, Witu1am Mercer, D.D., LL.D., a Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop, was born in Wilmington, N. C. 
May 2, 1798. He graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1818, and then studied theclogy. He 
entered the ministry of his Church, and was rector until 
1887, when he became chaplain and professor of belles- 
lettres in the University of North Carolina. In 1850 
he was ordained bishop of Mississippi. He was one of 
the founders of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., and in 1867 became its chancellor. He died Feb. 
13, 1887. He was the author of Memoirs of Bishops 
Ravenscroft and Otey, and of Sermons on Baptismal Re- 
generation and Apostolic Succession. See Appletons’ 
Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 

Gulick, Lornaer Haser, M.D., D.D., an Amer- 
ican missionary, was born in Honolulu, June 10, 1828. 
He graduated in medicine from the University of the 
City of New York in 1850, and was sent as missionary to 


t 
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Micronesia, From 1863-70 he served as secretary of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association ; 1870-71 as dis- 
trict secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; 1871-73 as missionary to Spain ; 
1873-75 as missionary to Italy; as agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society at Yokohama, 1876-81, and at Shang- 
hai, 1881-89. He died April 8, 1891. He was the 
founder of the Medical Missionary Journal, and editor 
of the Chinese Recorder. See (Am.) Cong. Year-book, 
1892. 


Hague, Wituiam, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Pelham, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1808. Graduating from 
Hamilton College in 1826, and from Newton Theolog- 
ical Institute in 1829, he entered the ministry of his 
Church, serving as pastor until 1869, when he became 
professor of homiletics at the Chicago Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He died Aug. 1, 1887. He was the 
author of The Authority and Perpetutty of the Christian 
Sabbath, and other volumes. See Appletons’ Cyclop. of 
Amer. Biography. 

Hannay, ALexanver, D.D., an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Kirkcudbright, East Gal- 
loway, Feb. 27, 1822. In 1846 he left college to take 
charge of a church in Dundee. About the year 1866 
he became secretary of the Colonia] Missionary Society, 
and in 1870 secretary of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. He died Nov. 12, 1890. He was 
one of the founders of the London Congregational Union, 
and occupied its chair in 1888. “There was scarcely a 
society among English Congregationalista in which he 
was not an active and valued counsellor.” See (Eng- 
lish) Cong. Year-book, 1891, pp. 176-180. 


Harris, Samuel Smith, D.D., LL.D., a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Autauga 
County, Ala., Sept. 14, 1841. Graduating from the 
University of Alabama in 1859, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1860. After practicing for some time, he en- 
tered the ministry of his Church, and was successively 
rector at Montgomery, Ala.; Columbus, Ga.; New Or- 
leans, La., and Chicago, Ill. He was consecrated bishop 
of Michigan in 1879. He died Aug. 21, 1888. He was 
the author of The Relation of Christiunity to Civil So- 
ciety (1882). See Appletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biog- 
raphy. 

Harris, William Logan, D.D., LL.D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal bishop, was born near Mansfield, O., Nov. 
14, 1817. He was converted in 1834; afterwards studied 
in Norwalk Seminary ; was licensed to preach in 1887, 
and entered the Michigan Conference the same year, In 
1845 he became tutor in Ohio Wesleyan University ; in 
1848 principal of Baldwin Institute ; in 1851 principal of 
the preparatory department of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity ; in 1852 professor of chemistry and natural history 
in the same school ; was elected assistant missionary sec- 
retary in 1860; served as member and secretary of the 
General Conference in 1858, 1860, 1864, 1868, and 1872; 
and was elected bishop in 1872, continuing in that office 
until his death, Sept. 2, 1887. In 1873 he made a 
missionary tour around the world; in 1880 visited the 
missions in Mexico, and again in 1884 and 1885; in 
1881 those in South America, returning by the way of 
Europe in 1882. He also organised the Japanese mis- 
sion. He wrote a work on The Powers of the General 
Conference (1859), and, conjointly with judge William 
J. Henry of Illinois, a treatise on Ecclesiastical Law 
(1870). See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v.; Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences (Fall), 1887, p. 347. 

Hart, Icuanop ANDRUS, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Marshall, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1803; graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1826, and from Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1830; was agent of the American 
Educational Society, Central N. Y., 1831-38; pastor, 
1833-56; agent of the Walworth County Institute, Illi- 
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nois, 1856-60 ; without a charge, 1860-65; agent of the 
Western Tract and Book Society, 1865-67 ; treasurer of 
Wheaton College and editor of the Cynosure, 1867-78; 
resident at Wheaton, Ill., from 1865 until his death, 
Aug. 20, 1887. 


Hatfield, Roserr MILLER, D.D., an eminent Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, was born Feb. 19, 1819, at 
Mount Pleasant, Westchester Co., N. Y. Joining the 
Providence Conference in 1841, he served as pastor in 
the East and West until within a few vears of his death, 
when failing health compelled him to cease. He was 
a trustee of Northwestern University, and a member of 
the General Missionary Committee. He was a member 
of the General Conferences of 1860, 1864, 1876, 1880, and 
1884, He died March 31, 1891. He was distinguished 
as an eloquent public speaker. See the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, April 8, 1891. 


Hecker, Isaac Tuomas, a Roman Catholic priest, 
was born Dec. 18,1819. He was brought up a Protes- 
tant. At first he was engaged in business, but in 1848 
joined the community at Brook Farm. In 1849, hav- 
ing entered the Catholic Church, he was ordained by 
cardinal Wiseman. At first he joined the Redemptorist 
Fathers, but soon planned, and in 1859 founded, the 
Congregation of St. Paul, the members of the order be- 
ing converts from Protestantism. He has been chief of 
the order from the start. In 1865 he founded the Cath- 
olic World. He died Dec. 21, 1888. See Appletuns’ 
Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 

Hellier, Benzamuin, an English Methodist preacher, 
was born at Wick, St. Lawrence, near Bristol, in 1825; 
in 1844 entered Richmond College; in 1847 was ap- 
pointed assistant tutor at Dedsbury, and from that time, 
with the exception of six vears spent in the ministry, 
he was employed in the various departments of the 
Theological ‘Institution. In 1884 he delivered the 
Fernly lecture on The Untversal Mission of the Church 
of Christ. He died March 8, 1888. 


Hickok, Laurens Perseus, D.D., LL.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister, was born at Bethel, Conn., Dec. 29, 
1798. He graduated from Union College in 1820, and 
studied theology with Rey. William Andrews and Ben- 
net Tyler, D.D.; was pastor at Kent, Conn., 1824-29; 
Litchfield, 1829-86; professor of theology, Western Re- 
serve College, 1836-44; Auburn Theological Seminary, 
1844-52; professor of mental and moral philosophy, and 
vice-president of Union College, 1852-66 ; president of 
the same, 1866-68; and thereafter without charge at 
Amherst, Mass., until his death, May 6, 1888. He was 
moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 
1856, and corporate member of the A. B.C. F. M. from 
1848. He wrote Rational Psychology (1848) :—System 
of Moral Science (1858):— Empirical Psychology (1854): 
- Creator and Creation (1872) :—Humanity Immortal 
(eod.) :—Logic of Reason (1875). 


Higbie, ELNATHAN ELISHA, a German Reformed 
minister and educator, was born at St. George, Vt., 
March 27, 1880. He graduated from the University of 
Vermont. in 1849, and completed his theological course 
at Mercersburg, Pa. In 1864, while Dr. Philip Schaff 
was in Europe, he occupied the chair of church history 
and exegesis, and in 1866 was elected to succeed him. 
In 1871 he was made president of Mercersburg College, 
and in 1881 appointed superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania, which position he held until his 
death, Dec. 13, 1888. He was a frequent contributor to 
the Mercersburg Review. 


Hight, Joux J., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 4, 1834. In 
1854 he joined the Indiana Conference, and spent two 
years in circuits, eleven in stations, three in the army 
as chaplain, one as agent for the centenary fund, four as 
presiding elder, and eleven as assistant editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate. He died Dec. 18, 1886. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences (Fall), 1887, p. 350. 
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Hilary, Tuomas Hupsoy, D.D., a minister of the | 1886-92 librarian of the Lawson McGhee Library of 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born near | Knoxville. 


Mocksville, N. C., Nov. 15, 1823. He entered Ran- 
dolph - Macon College, but did not finish his course. 
Joining the North Carolina Conference, he served sev- 


He died Jan. 16, 1892. See Necrologicul 
Report of Princeton Theol, Sem. 1893. 

Humphrey. Epwarp Porter, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister and educator, was born at Fairfield, Conn., 


eral churches, laboring in the pastorate until his death, | Jan, 28,1809. He graduated from Amherst College in 


June 20, 1892. In 1872 he was associate editor of the 
Raleigh Christian Advocate. He served twice as pre- 
siding elder, and was a member of two general confer- 
ences of his Church. He was the author of Method: 
Armor :—Shield of the Young Methodist :—and other 
works. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. 
Church, South, 1892. 

Hodge, Casrar Wistar, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister and educator, was born at Princeton, N. J., 
Feb. 21, 1830, being a son of the late Charles Hodge. 
Graduating from Princeton College in 1848, and from 
the Seminary in 1853, he entered the pastorate and 
served until 1860, when he became professor of New 
Testament literature and Biblical Greek in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, serving until his death, Sept. 
28, 1891. He was the author of Apostolic History und 
Literature (1887):—and A Gospel History (1889). 


Holdich, Josern, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Thorney, near Peterborough, England, 
April 20, 1804. At the age of fourteen he came to the 
United States; in 1822 joined the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, but was transferred to the New York Confer- 
ence in 1884; in 1836 was elected professor of moral 
science and belles-lettres at Wesleyan University, which 
position he held until 1849, when he became correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Bible Society, serving 
until 1878, when the state of his health forced him to 
retire. He died April 10, 1893. He was the author of 
a Life of Wilbur Fisk:—a Treatise on Political Econo- 
my :—and a Bible History. See Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences (Spring), 1893. 

Hopkins, Marx, D.D., LL. D., an eminent Congre- 
gational educator, was born in Stockbridge, Mass., Feb. 
4, 1802. He graduated from Williams College in 1824 ; 
was a tutor there from 1825 to 1827; graduated from 
the Berkshire Medical College in 1829; was profeseor 
of rhetoric and moral philosophy in Williams College, 
1880-86 ; of moral and intellectual philosophy and presi- 
dent from 1886 to 1872; professor of theology, 1858-72, 
and died June 17, 1887. He was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy, corporate member of the American Board 
from 1888, and president from 1857. Dr. Hopkins was 
the author of seventy-five different publications, includ- 
ing pamphlets and addresses. A complete list is to be 
found in the Cong. Yeur-book, 1888, p. 28. 


Howson, Jonn Sav D.D., an English prelate, 
was born at Giggleswick, May 5, 1816. He graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1887 ; obtained the 
members’ prize in 1887 and 1838, and the Norrisian prize 
in 1840. In 1845 he became senior classical master, 
and in 1849 principal of the Liverpool College, which 
post he held till the close of 1865. He was appointed 
vicar of Wisbeck in 1866; from 1867 to 1873 was ex- 
amining chaplain to the bishop of Ely; in 1867 became 
dean of Chester, in which position he died, Dec. 15, 1885, 
He was the author of various works: the Hulsean lect- 
ures on the Character of St, Paul :—and, in connection 
with the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, the Lyfe and Epistles of 
St. Paul, 

Humes, Tuomas WiLLIAM, D.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman and educator, was born at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Nov. 22,1815. After graduating from the 
East Tennessee College in 1830, and studying theology 
for two years with Rev. Stephen Foster of Knoxville, 
he entered Princeton Seminary in 1832. In 1837 he 
joined the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was or- 
dained in 1845. With the exception of two years, he 
preached until 1869. From 1865-83 he was presi- 
dent and professor of moral philosophy and Christian 
evidences; 1884-86 engaged in home mission work; 


' 1828, 


and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1833. 
He was a pastor until 1858, when he became professor 


| of church history in the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
| inary at Danville, Ky., remaining there until 1866, when 


he became pastor at Louisville. He was made pastor 
emeritus in 1879. He died Dec. 9, 1887. In 1861 he 
was associate editor of the Danville Review. See Ap- 


pletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 


I. 


Ireland, WiıLLIAm, a missionary, was born near 
Oswestry, Shropshire, England. He graduated from 
Illinois College in 1845, from Andover Theological Sem- 
inary in 1848, and the same vear left for Zululand. 
During the first thirteen years he was stationed at 
Ifumi. In 1855 he was appointed to take charge of the 
boys’ seminary at Adams, and for seventeen vears con- 
‘tinued his work there. He died in Boston, Mass., Oct. 
| 12, 1888. 


J. 


Jones, Jonn, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Llandwrog, Carnarvonshire, in 1825, entered the 
ministry in 1854, and died Dec. 17,1889. He published 
a work on the Atonement :—Expostory Sermons :— 
Poem on the Bible: —Logic :—besides contributing to 
many periodicals, See Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1890, p. 24. 


Kalisch, Marcus, Ph.D., M.A., a Jewish scholar, 
was born at Trepton, Pomerania, Prussia, May 16, 1828. 
He was educated at Berlin University, and subsequently 
studied at Halle. In 1849 he left Prussia and settled in 
England, filling the post of secretary to the chief rabbi. 
In 1852, through the kindness of the Rothschilds, leisure 
was secured him for his work in the preparation of a 
commentary on the Old Testament. Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Jonah were all that he could finish. He 
also wrote on the Prophecies of Baulam, and a Hebrew 
Grammar. He died Aug. 23, 1885. 


Kalkar. Curistian ANDREAS HeRmAN, Ph.D., 
D.D., a Lutheran minister, was born at Stockholm, 
Sweden, Nov. 26, 1802, of Jewish parentage. He studied 
law and theology at the University of Copenhagen. 
In 1827 he became adjunct in the cathedral school at 
Odense, and in the same year head master ; in 1842 he 

| visited most of Western Europe, and in 1843 became 
ı pastor at Gladsaxe, near Copenhagen, which position 
| he resigned in 1868. He received the medal of the 
| Haager Society; was Knight of the Danish Order; 
‘ member of the Leyden Society of Literature, and of the 
Danish Bible Society; president of the Danish Mis- 
sionary Society, 1860-73 ; member of the royal commis- 
sion to revise the Danish Bible, 1866-74; president of 
the Danish branch of the Evangelical Alliance. and pre- 
sided over the Copenhagen Conference in 1884. He is 
| the author of a Commentary on the Old Testament, and 
of several works on missions. He died Feb. 2, 1886. 


Karr, Wiiuiam Stevens, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Newark, N. J., Jan. 9, 1829. He 
studied at Rutgers College in 1817-48; graduated from 

| Amherst in 1851, and from Union Theological Seminary 
in 1854; was pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1854-67 ; at Chicopee, Mass., 1867-68 ; 
Keene, N.H., 1868-72; Cambridgeport, Mass., 1873-75 ; 
and Riley professur of theolugy in Hartford Theologi- 
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cal Seminary thereafter until his death, March 4, 1888. 
He edited two volumes of Prof. H. B. Smith. 


Keil, Jonann Carl Frrepricu, Ph.D., D.D., a Lu- 
theran theologian, was born at Oelnitz, Saxony, Feb. 26, 
1807. He studied at Dorpat, 1827-30; at Berlin, 1831- 
83; became privat-docent at Dorpat in 1833; professor 
extraordinary in 1838 ; ordinary professor in 1839 ; and 
from 1859 was professor emeritus, residing at Leipzig, 
and engaged in literary work until his death, in 1889. 
His principal works are, Der Tempel Salomo's (1889) :— 
Commentaries on nearly all of the Old Testament, and on 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, and Jude. 


Kennedy, Bexsamin HALL, D.D., a clergyman of 
the Church of England, was born at Summer Hill, near 
Birmingham, Nov. 6, 1804. He graduated with honors 
from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1827; was fellow 
of his college and classical lecturer, 1828-36; assistant 
master at Harrow, 1830-36; head master of Shrewsbury 
School, 1836-66; prebendary of Gaia Major in Lichfield 
Cathedral, 1843-67; select preacher to the University, 
1860; rector of West Felton, 1865-67; became regius 
professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, and 
canon of Ely in 1867, where he continued until his death, 
April 8, 1889. He was elected a member of the Uni- 
versity Council in 1870, and lady Margaret preacher 
for 1873. He was elected honorary fellow of St. John’s 
College in 1880. He was also a member of the New 
Testament Revision Committee. His works are largely 
school-books, or translations, but he also published, 
Between W hiles (1877) :—Occasional Sermons (eod.) :— 
and Ely lectureson The Revised Translation of the New 
Testament (1882). 


L. 


Latimer, James ELisan, D.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 7, 1826. 
He graduated from Wesleyan University in 1848, 
taught in various schools until he joined the Genesee 
Conference, and held several pastorates until 1870, when 
he became professor of historical theology in Boston 
Theological Seminary. In 1874 he became dean and 
professor of systematic theology, which position he held 
until his death, Nov. 26, 1884. See Simpson, Cyclop. of 
Methodism, s. v.; Minutes of Annual Conferences (Fall), 
1885, p. 343. 


Lee, Alfred, D.D., LL.D., a bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was born at Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 9, 1807. Graduating from Harvard College in 
1827, he studied law and was admitted to the bar, but 
in 1837 graduated from the General Theological Semi- 
nary, entered the ministry, and in 1841 was ordained 
bishop of Delaware. In 1884 he became presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, He died 
April 12, 1887. He was a member of the American 
Committee for the Revision of the New Testament, and 
the author of several volumes, See Appletons’ Cyclop. 
of Amer. Biography. 

Lee, James, M.A., an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Newmarket, March 4, 1823, Af- 
ter graduating from London University in 1848, he took 
charge of a church at Broseley, Salop, serving also 
churches at Churchtown, Portishead, and Crick in 1858, 
and the ten vears fullowing he conducted a school at 
Broughton, Manchester. The remainder of his life, with 
the exception of three years in the pastorate, was spent 
in literary work. He died July 22, 1893. He was the 
author of Bible Illustrations (6 vols.), and several pam- 
phlets. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1894. 


Liddon, Hexry Parry, an English clergyman, 
was born at Stoneham, Hants, Aug. 20, 1829. He was 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, gradu- 
ating in 1850, The following year he was Johnson thc- 
ological scholar. He was ordained deacon in 1852, and 
priest in 1858, From 1854 to 1859 he was vice-princi- 
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pal of the Theological College of Cuddesdon, and at the 
same time examining chaplain to the bishop of Salis- 
bury. In 1864 he was appointed prebendary in Salisbury 
Cathedral; in 1863-65, 1870-72, 1877-79, and 1884, he 
was select preacher at Oxford; in 1870 he was promoted 
to be canon residentiary of St. Paul's, London, and the 
same year was appointed Ireland professor of exegesis 
in the University of Oxford, which latter position he 
held until 1882. He died Sept. 10,1890. In 1866 he 
was Bampton lecturer, and in 1884 select preacher at 
Cambridge. He has written, Lenten Sermons (1858) :— 
Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (Bamp- 
ton lect., 1866) :—Sermons Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (1st series, 1869; 2d series, 1880) :— 
Walter Kew Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury: a Sketch 
(1869):—Some Elements of Religion (1871) :—Sermons 
on Various Subjects (1872, 1876, 1879) :—Report of Pro- 
ceedings at the Bonn Reunion Conference in 1875:— 
Thoughts on Present Church Troubles (1881) :— Easter 
in St. Pauls :—Sermons on the Resurrection (1885, 2 
vols.). See Contemporary Review, Oct. 1890. 


Lightfoot, Josep Barner, D.D., an English prel- 
ate, was born at Liverpool, April 13, 1828. He grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1851, and 
was made fellow in 1852. In 1853 he was Norrisian 
university prizeman; in 1854 he was ordained deacon, 
and in 1855 priest. Dr. Lightfuot’s appointments were: 
tutor at Trinity College, 1837 ; select preacher at Cam- 
bridge, 1858; chaplain to the late prince consort, 1861, 
honorary chaplain in ordinary to her majesty, 1862, 
Hulsean professor of divinity in the University of / 
Cambridge, 1861; Whiteball preacher, 1866; examin- 
ing chaplain to Dr. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1868 ; canon residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1871, 
honorary fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 1872; 
one of the deputy clerks of the closet to her majesty, 
1875, Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge, 
1875. In 1879 he was consecrated bishop of Durham, 
and died in that office, Dec. 28, 1890. He was one of 
the original members of the New Testament Revision 
Committee. Dr. Lightfoot wrote, commentaries on 
Galatians (1865) :— Philippians (1868): — Colossians 
and Philemon (1875) :—The Apostolic Futhers (1885, 
3 vols.):—On a Fresh Revision of the English New 
Testament (1871). 


Locke, Jonn, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Lyme, Dorset, in 1814, entered the Wesleyan 
ministry in 1841, and died Jan. 2, 1890. He was a 
diligent student, and published a System of Theology in 
1862, which had a large circulation in England, Amer- 
ica, and Australia, See Minutes of the British Confer- 
ence, 1890, p. 24. 

Logan, Rosert WILLIAM, a missionary, was born 
at York, O., May 4, 1843. He served as a soldier in 
the Union army in 1862; studied at Oberlin College, 
and graduated from the Theological Seminary there in 
1870. After supplying a congregation at Rio, Wis., for 
a year, he sailed for Micronesia in June, 1874, and was 
stationed at Ponape; in 1879 he volunteered to go to 
the Mortlock islands to take charge of the work there; 
in 1884 took up his residence within the Ruk archipel- 
ago, and died at Anapano, Dec. 27, 1887. 


Loomis, Aveustus Warp, D.D., a Presbyterian’ 
minister, was born at Andover, Conn., Sept. 4, 1816. 
After graduating from Hamilton College in 1841, and 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1844, he became 
missionary to China, 1844-50; missionary to the Creek 
Indians, 1852-53; in regular pastoral work, 1853-59, 
and in 1859-91 missionary to the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco, where he died, July 26,1891. He was the author 
of Learn to Say No (1856) :—Scenes in Chusan (1857) : 
—How to Die Happy (1858) :— Scenes in the Indian 
Country (1859) :—A Child a Hundred Years Old (ibid.) : 
—Profits of Godliness (ibid.) :—Confucius and the Chi- 
nese Classics (1867): — Chinese and English Lessons 
(1872). 


LYMAN 


Lyman, Custer Surrn, an American educator, 
was born at Manchester, Conn., Jan. 18, 1814. Gradu- 
ating from Yale College in 1837, and the Theological 
Seminary in 1842, he preached for two years, but his 
health prevented his continuance in the ministry. In 
1859 he became professor of mechanics and physics in 
the Scientific School at New Haven; in 1871 of as- 
tronomy and physics; in 1884 of astronomy, in 1889 
emeritus professor. He died Jan. 29, 1890. See (Am.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1891, 


Machebocstuf, Josern Prosecrus, a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop, was born in the diocese of Clermont, France, 
Aug. 11, 1812. He was educated by the Sulpicians at 
Montferran. After three years’ labor in his own coun- 
trv, he came to America to preside over the diocese of 
Cleveland, and was located at Sandusky. He went to 
New Mexico in 1851; from thence to Colorado, where 
he erected the first Catholic church at Denver. When 
Colorado became a vicariate, he was consecrated bishop 
of Epiphania and vicar apostolic. In 1887 he was 
made bishop of Denver. He died July 9, 1889. 


Magoon, Erias Lymay, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born at Lebanon, N. H., Oct. 20, 1810. He grad- 
uated from Waterville College, Me., in 1836, and from 


Newton Theological Seminary in 1839, was settled | 
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and died Jan. 31,1892. He was the author of A Call 
to the Ministry (1867) :—and The Bible Doctrine of In- 
spiration Expluined and Vindtcated (1888). 
Manning, Hexrvy Epwarp, D.D., a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate, was born at Potteredge, Hertfordshire, July 
15, 1808. He graduated from Baliol College, Oxford, 
in 1830, and was elected fellow of Merton College. In 
1834 he became rector at Lavington, and in 1840 arch- 
deacon of Chichester. He was a leader in the “ Ox- 
ford movement,” and in 1851 gave up his preferments 
and went to Rome, studying there until 1854. Returning 
to England in 1857, he organised, at Bayswater, * ‘The 
Oblates of St. Charlea Borromeo,” and became their first 
superior, founding a university at Kensington in 1874. 
He became successively provost of the archdiocese of 
Westminster, 1857 , prothonotary apostolic, 1860, arch- 
bishop of Westmiuster, 1865, cardinal] priest, 1875. He 
occupied a seat in the Vatican council of 1869-70. He 
died in 1890. He was the author of a large number of 
volumes, See W. S. Lilly, Cardinal Manning's Char- 
acteristics, Political, Philusophical, and Religious (1885). 
Martin, Joux Satcnutt, D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born at Alex- 
andria, Va., Sept. 7, 1815. He joined the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1835, 
and in 1866 entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. He was secretary of his con- 
ference from 1853 until bis death, July 8, 1888. In 


over a church at Richmond, Va., for six years, until the | 1856 and again in 1860 he was a member of the Gen- 
division of his church on the question of slavery ledi eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
him to resign. He next served a church in Cincinnati, South, and subsequently a member of every General 
O., until 1849, when he took charge of a church in New | Conference of the same Church, and secretary of that 
York city. In 1857-67 he was pastor of a church in! body in 1882 and 1886. He was secretary of the great 
Albany , in 1867-84 pastor of the Broad Street Church, | jrerhodist Centenary also. See Minutes of Annual 
Philadelphia, Pa. He retired from the pulpit in 1884, Conferences of the A. E. Church, South, 1888, p. 157. 


and died Nov. 23, 1886. Dr. Magoon published, lo- ; : — 
quence of the Colonial Times (1847):—Orators of the, Miasson, Jou, an English Congregational minis 
Americun Rerolution (1848) :—Proverbe for the People | yl TOS SOFIAS AETR OO en et en = 
(eod.) Living Orators in America (1849) :— Republi- education was received in King’s College, Aberdeen . aml 
can Christianity (eod.) :— Westward Empire (1856) Homerton College, London. In 1834 he began his labors 
Mahan, ee D D. ILD aC tiaia `, |as a minister of the Gospel, and served successively 
BA, D. D. LELI., a Congregational min- Harrav in Orknev, Brechin, Letham, and Dundee, 
ister, was born in Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1799, graduated : tiring in 1878. i In 1876 * waa chal naan —— — 
from Hamilton College in 1824, and from Andover gregational Union of Scotland, and from 1868 to 1870 
Theological Seminary in 1827, was a pastor until 1835, one of the secretaries of the Ministers’ Provident Func. 





when he became president of Oberlin College (1835- 
50); president and professor of mental and moral phi- 
losophy in Cleveland University, 1850-54; was pastor 


again in 1855-61; thereafter president and professor of | See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bovk, 1894. 


mental and moral philosophy in Adrian College until 
1871; after that date without charge; and after the 
year 1874 resided in England until bis death, Apri 
4, 1889. Dr. Mahan edited, for many years, a monthly 
entitled the Divine Life. He published several works 
on Philosophy :— Doctrine of the Will :—Lectures on 
Romans iz:—A Criticul Iistory of the Late American 
War :—and several works on the higher life. 








He was also, for a time, editor of the Scottish Congre- 
gational Magazine, ani also of the publications of the 
Scottish Temperance League. He died Feb. 20, 1893. 


McAll, Roserr Wuiraxesr, D.D., F.L.S, a Con- 


1 gtegational minister, was born at Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
; England, Dec. 17, 1821. 
| but afterwards turned his attention to theology, and be- 


He first studied architecture, 


came a pastor in 1847, in which relation he continued 
until 1871, when he went to Paris with his wife for the 
purpose of viewing the scenes of the Franco-Prussian 
war. While he was standing on a street corner and 


Mangum, Anorrnus Wittiamsox, D.D., a min- | distributing tracts to the passers-by, a man stepped from 


ister and educator of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was born April 1, 1834. At the age of twenty- 
one he graduated from Randolph-Macon College, and, 
joining the North Carolina Conference in 1856, he 
served as pastor and chaplain until 1875, when he was 
elected professor of mental and moral science in the 
University of North Carolina, which post he occupied 
until his death, May 12, 1890. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1890, p. 114. 


Manley, Basti, D.D., LL.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Edgefield County, S. C, Dec. 19,1825. Af- 
ter graduating from the University of Alabama in 1843, 
and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1847, he 
became pastor until 1854, from 1854 to 1859 president 
of Richmond Female Institute, 1859-71 professor of 
Biblical introduction and Old Testament interpretation 
in the Southern Baptist ‘Theological Seminary ; 1871- 
79 president of Georgetown College, Ky.; thereafter 
professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


the throng and said: “ Sir, I perceive you are a clergy- 
man; if any one like vou is ready to come over here 
and teach us a gospel, not of superstition, priestcraft, 
and bondage, but of simplicity, liberty, and charity, 
there are many of us ready to hear; but we have done 
with priests.” Mr. McAll and his wife considered this 
a divine call, and accordingly rented a room in Belle- 
ville, and on Jan. 17, 1872, held the first meeting; 
twenty-eight were present. Mr. McAll could not speak 
French readily, but he could say, ‘t God loves you,” and 
“I love you,” and that won them. The work has 
grown from this humble beginning until, in 1889, there 
were 126 stations and 27 missionaries, emploved not 
only in Paris, but in the provinces. The income of 
the mission is from private donations and legacies, and 
has amounted to £17,408 12s. 34d. The mission is ad- 
ministered on a very economical plan, spending for the 
vear £16,480 16s. 10jd. Meetings to the number of 
14,083 were held for adulta, and 5320 for children. The 


McAULEY 


aggregate attendance of adults was 919,925; of chil- 
dren, 235,927; 26,181 visits were made, and 500,807 
Bibles, ‘Testaments, tracts, etc., circulated. There is also 
a medical mission and two dispensaries. Each station 
has a small free lending library. Dr. McAll died May 
11, 1893. The work is now carried on by his widow. 
There is an office of the mission at Room 21, No. 1710 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. See Bonar, White Fields 
of France (N. Y. 1879); Missionary Review of the 
World, Aug., Dec., 1889; July, 1890; (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1890, 1894. 

McAuley, “Jerry.” an evangelist, was born in 
Ireland in 1839. His father came to this country to 
escape arrest. Jerry never received any schooling, and 
when nineteen years old was committed to Sing Sing 
state-prison for fifteen years on the charge of robbery. 
While there he was religiously impressed, but, after his 
pardon in 1864, he returned to his old pursuits. In 1872 
he found friends who stood by him, and in October of 
that year he opened his “ Helping Hand for Men” on 
Water Street, New York city, which resulted in the con- 
version of many. In 1876 the old building was replaced 
by a new one, called “he McAuley Water Street Mis- 
sion.’ In 1882, feeling that his work was done in that 
quarter of the city, he began a new mission in West 
Thirty-second Street, called the “ Cremorne Mission.” 
In June, 1883, he began the publication of Jerry 
McAuley’s Newspaper, which is still published every 
other week. He died Sept. 18, 1884. See Jerry 
McAuley: Ilis Life and Work, by R. M. Offord (N. Y. 
1885). 

McClosky, Joux, D.D., a Roman Catholic prelate, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 1810. After com- 
pleting a seminary course of tive years, he was ordained 
priest in 1834. In 1835-87 he was at Rome and trav- 
elling ; in 1837-41 was over St. Joseph's Church, New 
York city; in 1841 was president of St. John’s College, 
Fordham, but the next year resumed his parish work; 
in 1844 was consecrated bishop of Axieren tn partibus ; 
in 1847 bishop of Albany ; in 1864 archbishop of New 
York; in 1875 was made cardinal, and died Oct. 10, 
1885. He completed the cathedral in New York, and 
founded the Theological Seminary at Troy. 


McFerrin, Jons Berry, 1).D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Ruth- 
erford County, Tenn., June 15, 1807. In 1825 he was 
admitted to the Tennessee Conference, and served his 
Church for eighteen years as editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate; seventeen years as book agent; 
four years as secretary of Domestic Missions, and eight 
as secretary of Foreign Missions. He died May 10, 1887. 
He was the author of Methodism in Tennessee (3 vols.). 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1887, p. 25. 

McGill, ALEXANDER TaGcart, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister and educator, was born at Cannonsburg, 
Pa., Feb. 24, 1807. He graduated from Jefferson Col- 
lege in 1826; was admitted to the bar in Georgia, and 
appointed by the legislature as state surveyor to trace 
interstate lines, after having served one year as clerk 
of the House. In 1881 he turned his attention to the- 
ology, and graduated from the Associate Presbyterian 
Seminary at Cannonsburg in 1835. He was a pastor 
uutil 1842, when he became professor of church history 
in Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.; in 
1848 he was moderator of the General Assembly; in 
1852 he became professor in the Presbyterian Seminary 
at Columbia, S. C., but in 1853 returned to his former 
chair in Allegheny. In 1854 he became professor of 
ecclesiastical, homiletic, and pastoral theology at Prince- 
ton Seminary, and in 1883 wgs retired as emeritus pro- 
fessor. He dicd Jan. 13, 1889. See Appletons’ Cyclop. 
of Amer, Biography. 

MoeTyeire, HoLtaxp Nimoons, D.D., a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in 
Barnwell County, S. C., July 28, 1824; graduated from 
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Randolph-Macon College, Va., in 1844; joined the Vir- 
ginia Conference in 1845; in 1851 became editor of the 
New Orleans Christian Advocate and in 1858 of the Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate; in 1866 was elected bishop; 
in 1878 was made president of the board of Vanderbilt 
University, and died Feb. 15,1889. He was the author 
of Duties of Christian Masters (1851) :—Cutechism on 
Church Government (1869) :—Catechism on Bible His- 
tory (eod.):—Afanual of Discipline (1870) :—History 
of Methodism (1884). 

Mendenhall, JAmes Witutam, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Centreville, O., Nov. 8, 
1844. Graduating from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1864, he juined the Cincinnati Conference. With the 
exception of two years spent as president of the Fre- 
mont Collegiate Institute at Sidney, lowa, he was in 
the pastorate until 1888, when he was elected editor 
of the Methodist Review; and re-elected in 1892. He 
died June 18, 1892. He was the author of Plato and 
Paul:—and Echoes from Pulestine. See Minutes of the 
Annual Conferences (Kall), 1892. 

Moberly, Gkorc, D.C.L., a prelate of the Church 
of England, was boru in St. Petersburg, Russia, Oct. 10, 
1803. He was educated at Baliol College, Oxford, 
graduating in 1825; was fellow and tutor in his col- 
lege; public examiner in the University in 1830, 1833- 
35; select preacher, 1833, 1858, 1863; head master of 
Winchester College, 1835-66; rector of Brightstone, 
Isle of Wight, 1866-69; fellow of Winchester College, 
1866-70; Bampton lecturer, 1868; canon of Chester, 
1868-69 ; consecrated bishop in 1869, and died July 6, 
1885. He was the author of a number of volumes of 
sermons, and a member of the New Testament Revi- 
sion Committee. 


Molesworth, Witt1am Nassau, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, was born at Millbrook, Nov. 8, 
1816. Graduating from Cambridge University in 1839, 
he took orders and was a rector the rest of his life. He 
died Dec. 19, 1890. Among his works are, Religious 
Importance of Secular Instruction (1857) :— Plain Lect- 
ures on Astronomy, Englund and France (1860) :— 
History of the Reform Bill (1864) :—System of Moral 
Philosophy (1867) :—Wistory of England (1871-73) :— 
History of the Church of Englund (1882). 

Moody, Graxvit.er, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Portland, Me., Jan. 2, 1812. In 
1883 he joined the Ohio Conference, and served as a 
pastor until 1860, when he became colonel of the Sev- 
enty - fourth Ohio regiment. He served until May, 
1863, when illness forced him to resign. He again en- 
tered the pastorate, and served as pastor and presiding 
elder until 1882, when he took a supernumerary relation, 
which he held until his death, June 4, 1887. See Min- 
ules of Annual Conferences (Fall), 1887, p. 8366; Ap- 
pletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. — 

Morgan, Wittiam Ferpixanp, D.D., a clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Dec. 21, 1817. He graduated from Union 
College in 1837, and from the Gencral Theological Sem- 
inary in 1840. He was a rector in Norwich, Conn., 
anid New York city until his death, May 18,1888. In 
1864 he was sent to Paris to preach the sermon at the 
dedication of Holy Trinity, the first Protestant Episco- 
pal church on the Continent, See Appletons’ Cyclop. 
of Amer. Biography, 


N. 


Neeshima, Joseru Harpy, LL.D., a Japanese ed- 
ucator and missionary, was born at Yeddo, Japan, Feb. 
15, 1844. He found his way as a boy to America, and 
adopted the name of his benefactor, the captain of the 
ship in which he came. After studying in the Phillips 
Andover Academy, and graduating from the scientific 
department of Amherst College in 1870, he graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in the special 
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course of 1874, and in the same year was sent to his at Little Compton, R. I., Nov. 12, 1808; graduated from 
own country by the American Board of Commissioners Yale College in 1830; tanght, 1830-34; was pastor, 
fur Foreign Missions, In 1875 he became the founder 1835-66; secretary of the American Congregational 
and president of the training-school which afterwards Union, 1866-78; associate pastor in Newark, N.J. 
became Doshisha College. He died Jan, 23, 1890. See , 1881-84, and died March 29, 1887. He was a corporate 
(Am.) Cony. Yearbook, 1891. member of the A. B. C. F. M. from 1854; visitor uf Au- 
Nelles, Samcxt Sosixsx), D.D., LL.D., a Canadian , dover Theological Seminary, 1865-78; director of the 
educator, was born at Mount Pleasant, Ontario, Oct. 17, | A. H. M. Society, 1862-83. He was the author of 
1823. Graduating from Wesleyan University in 1846, | //ymus and Sacred Pieces (1865) :— Home ; or, The Un- 
he entered the ministry of the Methodist Church in lost Paradise (1868). His Complete Poetical Works 
1847, serving as pastor until 1850, when he was ap- | were published in 1876. 
pointed president of Victoria College. He died Oct. | Patterson, WiLuiam McKenprer, D.D., a minis- 
17, 1887. He was the author of a work on Logic. ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born 


Nevin, Aurren, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian min- | Pear St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19, 1838. He graduated from 
ister, was born at Shippensburg, Pa., March 14, 1816, | St. Charles College, Mo., in 1860; in 1861 he joined the 
He graduated from Jefferson College in 1884, and was ' St. Louis Conference; next he became a chaplain in 
admitted to the bar in 1837, In 1840 he graduated | the Confederate army ; in 1865 an agent for the Amer- 
from the Western Theological Seminary. He was a} ican Bible Society; in 1868 he again entered the min- 
pastor until 1861, when he became editor of the Stand- | ietrx, joining the Memphis Conference; in 1872 he be- 
ard, which was subsequently merged into the North- came agent for Vanderbilt University; in 1878 a mis- 
western Presbyterian. In 1872-74 he was editor of the | Sionary to Mexico, and met with phenomenal success, 
Presbyterian Weekly, and in 1875-80 of the Presbyterian | He was elected to the General Conference of 1886, and 
Journal, He edited the Presbyterian Cyclopedia, He edited the Merican Evangelista. In April, 1888, he 
died Sept. 4, 1890. For a list of his works, see Apple | became agent fur the American Bible Society in Ven- 
tons’ Cyclop. of Amer, Literuture. ezuela, South America. He died at Caracas, of yellow 

Newman, Jonx Hexry, D.D., a Roman Catholic fever Ape in, ae See AAUIER Of Amur Cove: 

erwin er dee ences of the M. E. Church, South, 1889, p. 35. 

prelate, was born in London, Feb. 21, 1801. He was ed- a ; 

ucated at Trinity College, Oxford, graduating in 1820. P atton, WiLLias W KSTON, D.D., LL.D., a Congre- 
In 1822 he was made fellow of Oriel College; in 1825 gational minister, was born in New York city, Oct. 19, 
vice-principal of St. Alban’s Hall; in 1826 tutor of his 1821; graduated from the University of New York in 
college, which post he held until 1881; in 1828 he be- | 1839, and from Union Theological Seminary in 1842; 
came incumbent of St. Mary’s, Oxford, with the chap- | 8S à pastor until 1867; until 1872 editor of the Ad- 
laincy of Littlemore, but resigned St. Mary’s in 1843, | "Cne; western secretary of the American Missionary 
In 1842 he established at Littlemore an ascetic com- Association, 1873-74; lecturer at Chicago and Oberlin 
munity modelled after those of mediseval times, over Theological seminaries, 1874-77; president of Howard 
which he presided for three years, He joined Dr. University, Washington, D. C., 1877-89 ; and died Dec. 
Pusey as the recognised leader of the High-Church 31, 1889, Dr. Patton was a corporate member of the 
party, and took a prominent part in the Tractarian con- A. B. C. F. M. from 1869; one of the founders of the 
troversy, contributing the tinal tract, No.90. In Octo-| American Missionary Association; vice-president of 
ber, 1843, he seceded from the Established Church, and | the Sanitary Commission of the North-west; member 
was received into the Roman Catholic communion. | 9f the Society of the Cincinnati; honorary member of the 
After being ordained priest, he was appointed head of Society of Science, Literature, and Art (London, 1885). 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri at Birmingham. In | Fer list of bis published works, see the Congregational 
1854 he was appointed rector of the newly founded | ¥¢a7-book, 1890, p. 34. 

University of Dublin, but resigned in 1858, and estab-| Peck, Jonas OrameL, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
lished a school for the sons of Roman Catholic gentry | minister, was born at Groton, Vt., Sept. 4, 1836. Of 
at Edgebaston, ‘near Birmingham. Dr. Newman was | hardy robustness and active habits from youth, he was 
elected an honorary fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, | converted in early years, graduated from Amherst Col- 
Dec. 18, 1877. On May 12, 1879, pope Leo XIII. cre- | lege in 1862, and immediately entered the New Eng- 
ated him a cardinal deacon of the Holy Roman Church. | land Conference, in which he held important charges; 
He died Aug. 10, 1890. A collected edition of his | in 1873 was transferred to Chicago, thence successively 
Writings was publisbed in London (1870-79, 36 vols., | to Baltimore, Brookly n, New Haven, and again to 
eleven of which are sermons). Asa hymn writer he | Brooklyn, with increasing usefulness both as a preacher 
will be especially remembered as the author of “Lead, | and a pastor. In 1888 he was elected one of the 
kindly Light!” See Contemporary Review, Sept., 1890; ; corresponding secretaries of the missionary society 
Annuls of the Tractarian Movement, by E. G. K. Brown | of his denomination, re-clected in 1898, and rendered 
(London, 1861); William George Ward and the Oxford | efficient service in that capacity until his death in 
Movement, by Wilfrid Ward (ibid. 1890). New York city, May 17, 1894. He left ready for the 

Norton, Witty, LL.D., an English Baptist min- | Press the MS. of a work on Rerirals. 
ister, was born Dec. 25, 1812, at Woodhouse, Norfolk. P eirce, Braprorp Kixxry, D.D., a Methodist 
He studied at a private school in Norwich and at Step- | Episcopal minister, was bom at Royalton, Vt., Feb. 3, 
ney College. In 1835 he offered himself as a mission- | 1819. He graduated from Wesleyan University in 
ary for India, but was refused on account of his health, | 1841, and joined the New England Conference in 1846. 
From 1836 to 1840 he was a pastor; in 1839 became | He was editor of the Sunduy-School Messenger and 
joint editor of the Primitire Communionist, and in 1841 | Sunday-School Teacher, 1844-45, and agent of the 
of the Primitive Church Magazine; in the same year | Sunday - School Union, 1854-56; superintendent and 
he was, with others, the founder of the Baptist ‘Tract | chaplain of the State Industrial School at Lancaster, 
Society, and its editor until 1870. He died Aug. 12, | Mass., 1856-62; chaplain of the House of Refuge on 
1890. He translated the New Testament into the | Randall's Island, N. Y., 1862-72; editor of Zion's Herald 
Spanish language, compiled a selection of 1113 hymns, for sixteen years, and finally financial agent for Boston 
and was the author of Responsibility. See (English) | University. He died April 19, 1889. See Minutes of 








Baptist Year-book, 1891, pp. 149, 150. Annual Conferences (Spring), 1890, p. 104. 
Pettingell, Jons Haxcock, a Congregational min- 
P ister, was born in Manchester, Vt., May 11, 1815; grad- 


uated from Yale College in 1837; was professor in the 
Palmer, Ray, a Congregational minister, was born | Deaf and Dumb Institute, New York, 1838-48; studied 
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in Union Theological Seminary in 1841; was pastor, | list: —The Winning Worker :—Compendium of Metho- 
1843-52; district secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., 1853- | dism :—Revivals of’ Religion: — Hints to Self-Educated 
60; pastor, 1860-66; seamen’s chaplain, in Antwerp, | Preachers :—Christianity Demonstrated by Experience: 
Belgium, 1866-72; and thereafter without a charge un- | —Self - Reliance Encouraged: — Commonplace Book. 
til his death, Feb. 27, 1887. He was the author of Lan- | See Simpson's Cyclopedia of Methodism; Appletons’ 
guage: Its Nature and Functions (1876) :—Homiletical | Cyelop. of Amer. Biography; Minutes of Annual Con- 
Index (eod.):—The Theological Trilemma (1878) :— | ferences (Spring), 1889, p. 108. 
Platonism vs. Christianity (1881) :—Rible Terminology) Porter, John S., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
(eod.) :—Life Everlasting (1882) :—The Unspeakuble | minister, was born at Snow Hill, Md., Aug. 23, 1805. 
Gif? (1884) :— Views and Reviews (1887). He was trained as a Presbyterian, but became a Meth- 
Phelps, Ausrix, D.D., a Congregational minister | odist, and joined the Philadelphia Conference in 1829, 
and professor, was born at West Brookfield, Mass., Jan. | continuing to serve the church as pastor and presiding 
7, 1820. He graduated from the University of Penn- elder until 1878, when he was obliged to retire from 
sylvania in 1837 ; and was pastor of Pine Street Church, | the active ministry. He died Oct. 2, 1890. He was a 
Boston, 1842-48; and professor of sacred rhetoric in} member of several General Conferences, and a charter 
Andover Theological Seminary, 1848-79. He died at | member of the Board of Trustees of Drew Theological 
Bar Harbor, Me., Oct. 13, 1890. He was the author of | Seminary. See the Christian Advocate, Oct. 9, 1890. 
The Still Hour (1859) :—Hymns and Choirs (1860):—| Post, TrumaN MAnceLtus, D.D., a Congregational 
The New Birth (1867): — Sabbath Hours (1870) — — was born in Middlebury, Vt., ans 1810; 
Studies of the Old Testament (1819) :—The Theory of graduated from Middlebury College in 1829; was tutor 
Pr eaching (1881 ) :— Men and Books (1882):— My P ort- | there, 1829-32; student at Andover, 1832; professor of 
folio (eod.) :— English Style (1883):—My Study (1885) : languages and history at Illinois College, 1833-47; pas- 
—My Note Book (1890). See Appletons’ Cyclop. of tor, 1840-82; corporate member of the American Board 
Amer. Biography. from 1857, and its preacher at Salem, 1871; director A. 
Phillips, ZenuLon, a Methodist Episcopal minis- | H. M. Society, 1863-88. He was also lecturer on his- 
ter, was born at Amsterdam, N. Y., in 1808 He joined tory at Washington University, St. Louis; on ecclesias- 
the Troy Conference in 1834, and served as pastor un- | tical history in Chicago Theological Seminary ; and on 
til 1848, when he became presiding elder of the Troy | congregationalism in Andover ‘Theological Seminary. 
district. During this period he was also a member of | He died Dec. 31, 1886. He published, T'he Skeptical 
the book committee, and in 1852 was appointed assist- | Era in Modern History (1856), and several pamphlets. 


ant agent of the Methodist Book Concern in New York Potter, Horatio, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L.. a Protestant 
9 9 enop —R oe 9 


city. In 1856 he became agent of the Troy Univer- . : : 
sity, and in 1860 entered into business. He died Feb. 8, es Mie alae pila a vs ae 


1885. See Minutes of Annual Conferences (Spring), was rector at Saco, Me., 1828-33; rector of St. Peter's, 


1505; p: 100. ad Albany, 1833-54; provisional bishop of New York, 
Pillsbury, Bensasiy, D.D., a minister of the | 1854-61; bishop of New York in 1861; and died Jan. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at Boscawen, 2, 1887. He took an active part in the Lambeth Con- 
N. H., Oct. 25,1824. He graduated in 1847 from Wes- | ferences of 1867 and 1878. He was also influential in 
leyan University, and in 1850 from Yale Theological movements relating to city mission work. See A pple- 
Seminary. He entered the New York East Confer- | tons’ Cyclop. of Amer. Biography. 
ence in 1848, and served as pastor and presiding elder ‘ * 
until his death, Feb. 28, 1887. See Minutes of Annual Powell, Jamus, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
Conferences (Spring), 1887, p. 93. was born in Newtown, England, Dec. 25, 1843; grad- 


uated from Dartmouth College in 1866, and from An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1869; was pastor at 
Newburyport, Mass., 1869-73; district secretary of 


7 


Plumptre, Evwarp Hayrs, D.D., a clergyman of 
the Church of England, was born in London, Aug. 6, 


1821. Graduating from University College, Oxford, in A.M. A., Chicago, 1878-83 ; assistant and associate cor- 
y: °} ? 1 


1844, he became fellow of Brasenose College 1844-47. : seats 
In 1851-68 he was assistant preacher at Lincoln's Inn, gern secretary from) LOSS ANE bie death. eee 
3 . 


and select preacher at Oxford, 1851-53, 1864-66, 1872- | i i 
73. He was also chaplain of King’s College, London,! Prentice, Wiuriam S., D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
1847-68, and professor of pastoral theology there, 1853- | pal minister, was born in Saint Clair County, IN., May 
63, and dean of Queen's College, London, 1855-75; preb- , 21,1819. In 1849 he was admitted into the Illinois 
endary of Portpool, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1863-81, | Conference. He served as a presiding elder and pastor 
and professor of exegesis in King’s College, London, at | until 1884, when he took a supernumerary relation, 
the same time. In 1869-73 he was rector of Pluckley, | Which he held until his death, June 28, 1887, He was 
Kent. He was Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint at | 4 delegate to the General Conferences of 1860, 1872, 
Oxford in 1872-74, and vicar of Bickley, Kent, in | 1876, 1880, 1884. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
1873-81; principal of Queen’s College, London, 1875- ' (Fall), 1887, p. 366. 
77. In 1881 he was installed as Dean of Wells. He Pressensé, Enmonp pk, D.D., an eminent French 
died in January, 1891. He was the Boyle lecturer for Protestant minister, was born in Paris, Jan, 24, 1824. 
1866-67, and a member of the Old ‘Testament Commit- He studied at the University of Paris, and theology 
tee of Revision. He was the author of several Cum- | with Vinet, Tholuck, and Neander. He was pastor of 
mentarves :— Introduction to the New Testament :— Life | the Free Evangelical Congregation of the Taitbout at 
and Letters af Thomas Kerr :—and other volumes, Paris, 1847-70; deputy to the National Assembly from 
Porter, James, D.D., a minister of the Methodist the Department of the Seine, 1871-76; elected life sen- 
Episcopal Church, was born in Middleborough, Mass., | ator of Paris in 1883, After 1854 he was editor of the 
March 21, 1808. In 1830 he joined the New England | Revue Chrétienne, which he founded. He was president 
Conference, and served as pastor until 1856, when he of the Synodical Commission of the Free Church of 
was elected one of the agents of the Methodist Book | France ; also a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
Concern. From 1852-55 he was a member of the Board | died April 7, 1891. As an author he was very volu- 
of Overseers of Harvard College; from 1855-71, a trus- | Minous, having written many books relating to the Ref- 
tee of Wesleyan University; and from 1868-82, secre- | ormation and the life of Christ. 
tary of the National Temperance Society. He died| Prime, Bdward Dorr Griffin, D.D., an eminent 
April 16, 1888. He was a member of every General | Presbyterian minister, was born at Cambridge, N. Y., 
Conference from 1844 to 1872, He published, Camp | Nov. 2, 1814. Graduating from Union College in 1832, 
Meetings Considered :—Chart of Life:—True Evange- | he spent some time in teaching, then studied medicine 
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for a time, but finally studied for the ministry, gradu- 
ating from Princeton Seminary in 1838, serving as pas- 
tor for some time. From 1856 he was associated with 
his brother in editorial Jabor on the New York Observer. 
He died April 7, 1891. Besides contributing much to 
periodical literature, he was the author of several works 
on missions, 


Prime, Samuel Irenæus, D.D., a noted Presby- 
terian minister, was born in Ballston, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1812. 
He graduated from Williams College in 1829; taught 
for three years, and then entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, but before the first year was completed he 
was attacked by a severe illness, and was never able to 
resume his studies, He was pastor at Ballston Spa, 
1833-35; at Matteawan, 1837-40. Thereafter he was 
editor of the New York Observer, except in 1849, when 
he acted as secretary of the American Bible Society, 
and a few months in 1850, when he edited the Presby- 
terian. In 1853 he visited Europe, and again in 1866- 
67, and 1876-77, In 1867 he attended the fifth General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Amsterdam. 
On his return he was elected a corresponding secretary 
of the American Evangelical Alliance, which position 
he held until 1884. He was vice-president and director 
of the American Tract Society, and of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union; president of the New 
York Association for the Advancement of Science and 
Art; a trustee of Williams College, and president and 
trustee of Wells College for Women; also a member of 
a large number of religious, benevolent, and literary 
societies. He died July 18, 1885. Dr. Prime was the 
author of over forty volumes, besides pamphlets, ad- 
dresses, and scattered articles. 


R. 


Ranke, Lroro._p von, D.D., a German historian, 
was born at Wiehe, Thuringia, Dec. 21,1795. He em- 
braced the profession of teacher, and in 1818 became 
head master of the Gymnasium at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. In 1825 he was invited to Berlin as professor 
extraordinary of history in the university, and was sent 
in 1827 by the Prussian government to Vienna, Rome, 
and Venice, to examine the historical materiala there. 
In 1841 he was appointed historiographer of Prussia, 
and in 1848 he was elected a member of the National 
Assembly at Frankfort. He was ennobled in 1866. He 
collected a large and valuable library pertaining to hia- 
torical matters, which after his death, May 23, 1886, 
was purchased and presented to Syracuse University, 
N. Y. He was the author of many volumes, chief of 
which are his //istory of the Popes, and German History 
in the Time of the Reformation, 

Robbins, Ex1yan, was born in Thompeon, Conn., 
March 12, 1828. He graduated from Yale Cullege in 
1856, and from East Windsor Theological Seminary in 
1839, and in the latter year sailed for the Zulu Mission. 
Here he labored for nearly thirty years. For the first 
few years he was stationed at Umzumbe, but later in 
connection with the mission training-school at Adams. 
He died June 80, 1889. 


Rooke, Tuomas Grorce, an English Baptist min- 
ister, was born in 1838 in London. After four years 
devoted to legal studies, the state of his health com- 
pelled him to travel in the East. On his return he 
determined to enter the ministry, and was accordingly 
received and educated in Regent's Park College. In 
1862 he again travelled in the East, and on his return 
became pastor at Sheppard's Barton, Frome, serving 
until 1876, when he became president of the college at 
Rawdon. He acquired an exceptional knowledge of 
the Oriental languages. He died Dec. 8, 1890. See 
(Lond.) Baptist Hund-book, 1892. 

Rush, Witu1am Marion, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Marion 
County, Mo., about the year 1821. He joined the Mis- 
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souri Conference in 1841, preaching until 1884. He 
died June 12, 1886. He was a member of every Gen- 
eral Conference of his Church from 1866 to 1486. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1886, p. 13. 


Russell, Davin, D.D., a Scotch Congregational 
minister, was born at Dundee, Oct. 7, 1811. Graduat- 
ing from the Glasgow Theological Academy in 1839, he 
was immediately ordained pastor of the Brown Street 
Chapel, Glasgow, which he served until 1889, then re- 
tiring from the pastorate. From 1861 to 1877 he was 
secretary of the Congregational Union of Scotland, and 
in 1874 chairman; he was also first president of the 
Total Abstinence Society; in 1874 chairman of the 
Conference, serving as secretary from 1869 to 1876. He 
was one of the founders of the Supplementary Stipend 
Fund, and its secretary from 1872 to 1876. He also 
served as president of the Scottish Bible Society. He 
died May 15, 1892. For some years he was editor of 


the Congregational Magazine. See (Lond.) Cong. Feur- 
book, 1894, 


Schaff, Pair, D.D., LL.D., a prominent Presby- 
terian minister, author, and professor, was born at Coire, 
Switzerland, Jan. 1, 1819. He received his education 
in his native place, and at Stuttgart, Tubingen, Halle, 
and Berlin. Lecturing in Berlin University, 1842-44, 
on exegesis and Church history, he next received and 
accepted a call to a professorship in Mercersburg The- 
ological Seminary, where he remained until 1868; from 
1864-69 was secretary of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee; 1870-72 professor of theological encyclopedia 
and methodology in Union Theological Seminary ; 
1872-74 of Hebrew; and thereafter of sacred literature 
until his death, Oct. 20, 1898. Dr. Schaff was a most 
genial Christian gentleman, and a scholar of wide and 
accurate attainments, He was a very voluminous writer 
and editor, principally in thé line of Church history, 
especially The Creeds of Christendom (3 vols.) :—and 
History of the Christian Church (7 vols.), upon which 
his reputation will most permanently rest. He also edit- 
ed several commentaries, such as that of Lange; also The 
Popular Commentary, and The International Rerision 
Commentary, besides many works of reference, most im- 
portant of which is the Sckaff-I/erzog Religious Encyclo- 
pedia. In 1886 he became the editor of A Select Library 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Futhers ; he was also the 
editor of The Philosophical and Theological Library. 
He was chairman of the American Committee of Re- 
visers of the English Bible, and labored ardently on the 
N. T. portion of that work. 


Service, Jonx, D.D., a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, was born at Campsie, Feb. 26, 1833. He 
studied at the University of Glasgow in 1858-62, but 
did not graduate. He was sub-editor of Mackenzie's 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography. For ten 
months in 1862 he was minister at Hamilton, but was 
compelled by ill-health to resign. He next went tu 
Melbourne, Australia, for two years, leaving it for Ho- 
bart Town, Tasmania, where he remained for four years, 
1866-70. He then returned home, and in 1872 was ap- 
pointed to the parish of Inch, which he left in 1879 for 
Hyndland Established Church, Glasgow, where he re- 
mained until bis death, March 15, 1884. He wrote a 
novel, Lady Hetty (8 vols, 1875) :—Sulcation Here and 
Hereafter :—Sermons and Essays (1876). 


Sherwood, Janes Mansixo, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Fishkill, N. Y., Sept. 29,1814. After 
an education mainly through private tutors, he servel 
various churches as pastor from 1835 to 1858, and then 
owing to ill-health took ap literary work, until his 
death, Oct. 22, 1890. He was editor of the National 
Preacher, Biblical Repository, New York Evangelist, 
Eclectic Mugarine, Princeton Review, liours at Home, 
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Tlomiletic Review, and Missionary Review of the World. 
He also wrote A Jlistory of the Cross, and superintended 
an edition of the Life of David Brainerd. See the 
Missionary Review of the World, Jan., 1891, pp. 1-3. 


Shipp, Abert Micasan, D.D., a minister and 
educator of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
born in Stokes County, N. C, June 15,1819. He grad- 
uated from the University of North Carolina, and en- 
tered the South Carolma Conference in 1841. He 
served six vears as a pastor; one as a presiding elder; 
two and a half as president of a female college at 
Greensboro, N. C.; nine vears as professor of history in 
his alma mater; sixteen years president of Wofford 
College, 8. C.; ten years professor of exegetical theology 
at Vanderbilt University, serving three years of that 
time as dean of the theological faculty and three as 
vice-chancellor of the university. He retired to private 
life in 1885, and died June 27, 1887. He was author 
of a Ilistory of Methodism in South Carolina. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1887, p. 121. 


Shorter, Janes ALEXANDER, a bishop of the Afri- 
can M. E. Church, was born in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
4, 1817. Entering the ministry in 1846, he served as 
pastor until his election to the episcopacy in 1868. He 
was a delegate to the Ecumenical Conference in 1881. 
He died July 1, 1887. See Appletons’ Cyclop. of Amer. 
Biography. 

Sibley, James W.,a missionary, was born in Litch- 
field, O., in 1847. After a course of study at Oberlin 
College, he sailed for India in 1877. He went out iu- 
dependently, but in 1886 was received by the American 
Board and stationed at Satara, where he died Aug. 13, 
1888. 

Skinner, THomas Harvey, D.D., LL.D., a Pres- 
byterian minister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 6, 
1820. After graduating from the University of the 
City of New York in 1840, and Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1843, he entered the pastorate and served vari- 
ous churches until 1881, when he became professor of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology in McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he remained until his death, 
Jan. 4, 1892. 


Smith, James William, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Stamford, Conn., July 8, 1810; grad- 
uated from the N. Y. Medical College, and joined the 
mission of the American Board at Hawaii in 1842; was 
stationed at Koloa, or Kawai, in 1844, and there re- 
mained until his death, Dec. 1, 1887. He was ordained 
pastor of the Koloa Church in 1854. 


Smith, William Augustus, D.D., a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at Brock- 
ville, Canada, May 27, 1834. In 1863 he was admitted 
into the Rock River Conference, and served as a pastor 
until his death, Sept. 30, 1887. For sixteen years he 
was the secretary of his conference, and was a member 
of the General Conference of 1876, and reserve delegate 
to that of 1880. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
(Fall), 1887, p. 854. 


Smith, William Robertson, LL.D., a Scotch 
Hebraist and author, was born at Keig, Aberdeenshire, 
Nov. 8, 1846. His education was received at Aberdeen 
University, New College, Edinburgh, Bonn, and Göt- 
tingen. From 1868 to 1870 he was assistant in physics 
at Edinburgh; 1870-81 professor of Hebrew in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, from which position 
he was removed for alleged heretical teaching. He 
next was associate editor of the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; 1883-86, lord almoners’ pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge University; and from 
1886 until his death, March 31, 1894, librarian of the 
university. He was the author of The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church: — The Prophets of Israel and 
their Place in History to the Close of the 8th Century :— 
Kinship and Marriage ia Early Arabia. 
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Spurgeon, Cuarces Happox, an eminent Eng- 
lish Baptist minister, was born at Kelvedon, Essex, 
June 19, 1834. He began preaching at the age of sev- 
entcen at Waterbeach, near Cambridge, where he re- 
mained for two years, thence going to New-Park-Street 
Chapel, London. In 1856 and the three years following 
services were held in the Surrey Gardens Music Hall 
In 1859 the Metropolitan ‘Tabernacle, costing nearly 
£32,000, was opened. During Mr. Spurgeon’s pastor- 
ate 14,691 members were added to the church. There 
he acquired his world-wide reputation as a preacher. 
His Pastors’ College was first planned in 1854, As the 
head of the Stockwell Orphanage his work was very 
severe. As an author his work was voluminous and 
variform, His greatest work, The Treasury of Durid, 
7 vols., reached a large sale on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. He was also author of Commenting and Commenta- 
ries: —John Ploughman's Tulk: —The Clue of the Muze: 
— Aly Sermon Notes:—and others. His works, includ- 
ing all but Whe Treasury of Darul, have been published 
in twenty Volumes. He died at Mentone, France, Jan. 
81,1892. See Shindler, From the Usher's Desk to the 
Tabernacle Pulpit. Several other lives have also ap- 
peared. ' 

Stevens, WiLLias Bacox, D.D., LL.D., a bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Bath, 
Me. July 13,1815. He studied medicine and practiced 
for several years in the earlier part of his life. In 1841 
he received the appointment of state historian of Geor- 
gia, and published several volumes, In 1843 he entered 
the ministry of his Church, and served as rector until 
1865, when he was ordained bishop of Pennsylvania, 
Ho died June 11, 1887. See A ppletons’ Cyclop. of A mer. 
Biography. 

Stevenson, Joun Frenerick, B.A., LL.B., D.D., 
an English Congregational minister, was born at Lough- 
borough in 1833. Graduating from London University 
in 1853, he entered the ministry and served at Long 
Sutton, Lincolnshire; Mansfield Road Chapel, Notting- 
ham; Trinity Congregational Church, Reading. In 
1874 he went to Montreal to assume the pastoral work 
of Zion Church; returning to England and becoming 
pastor of the church at Brixton, then returning to Can- 
ada for his health in 1890. He died Feb. 1,1891. In 
addition to his work as pastor in Montreal, he was prin- 
cipal of the Congregational College of Canada from 
1882 to 1886. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1892. 


Stolz, AvBan, a Roman Catholic priest, was born 
at Buhl, Baden, Feb. 8, 1808; ordained in 1833; pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology and pedagogic at Freiburg, 
1848-80; and died Oct. 16, 1888. He was a very pro- 
lific writer, his collected works making 13 volumes, 


T. 


Tarbox, Ixcrease Nixes, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at East Windsor, Conn., Feb. 11, 
1815. He graduated from Yale College in 1839, and 
from the Theological Seminary in 1844; was a teacher 
at East Hartford in 1839-41, and tutor at Yale College 
in 1842-44; pastor at Framingham, Mass., in 1844-51, 
from 1851 till 1874 secretary of the American Education 
Society, and from 1874 to 1884 secretary of the Amer- 
ican College and Education Society ; thereafter without 
charge until his death, May 3, 1888. Dr. ‘Tarbox was 
a member of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society, and its historiographer from 1881; one 
of the editors of the Congregationulist, 1849-51, and of 
the Congregational Quarterly, 1875-78. He published, 
Nineveh, a Buried City (1864) :—Tyre and Alexandria 
(1866) :— Missionary Putriots: Memoirs of Jumea IT, 
and Edward M. Schneider (1867):— Uncle George's 
Stories (1868, 4 vola.) : — Winnie und Walter Stories 
(1869, 4 vols.):—Life of Israel Putnam (1876) :— 
Songs and Hymns for Common Life (1885):—Diary 
of Thomas Robbins, D.D., with annotations (2 vols). 
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He also edited, with a Memoir, Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Colony tn America (1884). 

Taylor, MarsnaLL WiLuram, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Lexington, Ky., July 
1,1847. In 1872 he entered the Lexington Conference. 
He was a delegate to the General Conference of 1884, 
which elected him editor of the South-western Christian 
Adcocate, and held that position until his death, Sept. 
11,1887. See Minutes of Annual Conferences (Spring), 
1888, p. 93. 


Thiersch, Herynich Witue tx Josias, D.D., an 
Irvingite minister, was born in Munich, Bavaria, Nov. 
5, 1817, studied philology at Munich, and theology at 
Erlangen and ‘Titbingen; became privatedocent at Er- 
Jangen in 1839; professor of theology at Marburg in 
1843, resigned in 1850 in order to labor in the interest | 
of the Catholic Apostulic Church; had charge of r 
small congregation at Augsburg, and subsequently at | 
Basel, and died at the latter place, Dec. 3, 1885. He is 
the author of many works, among which are Commer- 
taries on Genesis (translated), and on Daniel. 


Thomas, Jonx, D.D., a Welsh Congregational 
minister, was born at Holyhead, Feb. 3, 1821. After be- 
ing educated at Martin School and Frevdyval Seminary 
he entered the ministry, serving several churches, the 
Tabernacle at Liverpool enjoying his ministry from 
1854 until his death, July 14,1892. In 1865 he visited 
the Welsh churches of the United States, and again in 
1876. He was chairman of the Welsh Congregational 
Union ım 1878, and of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales in 1885. He was widely known 
as a lecturer, and was a frequent contributor to the 
Welsh magazines, and was alwavs in demand as a 
preacher at county associations and the like. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-bouk, 1893. 


Thompson, WituaAs, D.D., a Congregational 


Minister, was bom at Goshen, Conn., Feb, 18, 1806; | 


graduated from Union Colicge in 1827, and from An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1832; was pastor for 
one year, at the end of which he became Nettleton 
professor of the Hebrew language and literature in East 
Windsor (now Hartford) Theological Seminary, 1884- 
81; and thereafter emeritus professor and dean of the 
faculty until his death, Feb. 27, 1889. Dr. Thompson 
was also chaplain of the Retreat for the Insane seven- 
teen years. 


Thomason, WiıLuia{, D.D., a prelate of the Church 
of England, was born at Whitehaven, Feb. 11, 1819. 
He graduated from Queen's College, Oxford, in 1840, 
and became successively fellow, tutor, dean, bursar, and 
provost of Queen’s College. In 1842 he was rector of 
St. Nicholas, Guilford. In 1848 and again in 1856 he 
was select preacher of the University; aud in 1853 he 
was Bampton lecturer. He was rector of All-Saints, 
Marylebone, in 1855, and from 1858 to 1861 was preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn. In 1860 he became chaplain to the 
queen, and the following year bishop of the sees of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and in 1868 archbishop of York | 
and primate of England. He died Dec. 25, 1890. He | 
wrote, An Outline of Necessary Luws of Thought (1848) : 
— Sermons Preached at Lincoln's Inn Chapel (1861) :— 
Life in the Light of God's Word (1868) :—The Limus 
of Philosophical Inquiry (1868):— Word, Work, and 
Will (1879). 

Tiffany, Oris Hesry, D.D., a prominent Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, was born in Baltimore, Md., 
July 8, 1825. After graduating from Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1844, he entered the Baltimore Conference; 
and with the exception of ten years spent at Dickinson 
as assistant professor of Greck and mathematica, he 
was in the pastoral work to the end of his life, serving 
successively some of the most prominent churches in 
his denomination, He died in Minneapolis, Oct. 24, 
1891. See Minutes of the Annual Conferences (Fall), 
1892. 
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Torsey, Hexrr P. LL.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
educator, was born at Monmouth, Me., Aug. 7, 1819. 
His education was acquired at Monmouth and in the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary. In 1841 he taught at 
East Greenwich, R. I.; two years later at Kent's Hill, 
and in 1844 was elected principal of Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, which position he held for thirty-eight years, 
One year after the war he was United States Treasury 
agent in the South, and was offered the governorship 
of one of the territories by President Lincoln. He was 
a member of the Maine Conference and of three General 
Conferences of his Church. He died Sept. 16, 1892. See 
Minutes of the Annual Conferences (Spring), 1893. 


Trechsel, Friepricn, D.D., a German scholar, was 
born at Berne, Switzerland, Nov. 30, 1805; studied at 
Berne, Paris, Göttingen, Halle, and Berlin; in 1829 be- 
came chaplain of the city hospital at Berne and prirat- 
docent in the academy; pastor at Vechigen in 1837; of 
the minster at Berne in 1859; retired on a pension in 
1876; and died Jan. 80, 1885, He was the author of 
several works, and of several articles in Herzog’s Real- 
Eucyklopädie. 

Trestrail, Frevenicx, D.D., an English Baptist 
minister, was born July 1, 1808, at Falmouth, Cornwall. 
He studied at the Academy at Stoke's Croft, Bristol. 
He became pastor, serving various places until 1844, 
when he became secretary of the Irish Mission, and in 
1849 one of the secretaries of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, acting in that capacity for twenty-one years. 
He was again in the pastorate for the next twelve years. 
In 1880 he became president of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He died Nov. 4.1890. See 
(English) Baptist Hand-book, 1891, p. 160 A-D. 

Trimble, Josern McDowe tt, D.D., a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in the year 1807. After 
graduating at the University of Ohio in 1829, he 
joined the Ohio Conference. From 1836 to 1840 he 
was professor of mathematics in Augusta College. For 
thirty-one years he was secretary of his conference, 
and represented it in thirteen General Conferences. 
For thirty-nine vears he was a trustee, and for twenty 
years agent of Ohio Wesleyan University. For thirty- 
two years he was a member of the General Missionary 
Committee, and for four years one of the missionary 
secretaries, He died May 6, 1891. See Cyclop. of 
Methodism, Christianity in Eurnest, May—June, 1891. 


Trowbridge, Tittmax COXKEIN. LL.D., a mis- 
sionary, was born in Troy County, Mich., Jan. 28, 1831. 
He graduated from the University of Michigan in 1852, 
and Union Theological Seminary in 1855, Taking ap- 
pointment under the American Board, he reached Con- 
stantinople early in 1856, The first vear of service was 
in Constantinople; from there he was sent through 
Northern Armenia, returning in 1861. The six years 
following he had charge of the city mission work in 
Constantinople. In 1868 he removed to Marash to 
take part in the theological instruction there. . In 1& 2 
he was appointed to raise funds for the college then de- 
cided upon at Aintab. In 1876 he returned and was 
appointed president of the college, which position he 
held until his death, July 20, 1888, 


Trumbull, Davin, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 1, 1819; grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1842, and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1845; was ordained and went 
to Valparaiso, Chili, firat as missionary of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, and then of the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society ; next became pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church there until his death, Feb. 1, 1889. 


Tuigg, Jonx, a Roman Catholic bishop, was born in 
Cork, Ireland, Feb. 19, 1820. He was educated! at All- 
Hallows College and St. Michael's Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh; ordained in 1850, and appointed to St. Bridget’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, bat in 1858 became pastor of Al- 
toona. His success here led to his appointment as 


TULLOCH 


bishop of Pittsburgh. He was consecrated March 19, 
1876, and was soon after charged with the administra- 
tion of the diocese of Allegheny. He was stricken 
with paralysis in 1863, and subsequently lived in re- 
tirement at Altoona, where he died, Dec. 6, 1889. 

Tulloch, Jonny, D.D., LL.D., a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, was born in Perthshire, June J, 
1823. He was educated at St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh; became parish minister of Dundee in 1845; of 
Kettins,.in Forfarshire, in 1849; and on the death of 
principal Haldane, in 1854, became principal of St. 
Mary's College, University of St. Andrews. In 1855 
he received the Burnett prize of £600 for an essay on 
The Being und Attributes of God, which was published 
under the title Theism. In 1856 he was appointed one 
of the examiners of the Dick bequest. In 1858 he 
furmally opened the Scotch Presbyterian Church in 
Paris; in 1859 he was appointed one of her majesty's 
chaplains for Scotland; in 1862 became deputy clerk 
of the General Assembly, and in 1875 clerk; in 1878 
was elected moderator. He died Feb, 13, 1885. Be- 
sides the prize essay, Dr. Tulloch was author of Leaders 
of the Reformation (1859) :— English Puritanism and its 
Leaders (1861) :—Beginning Life (1862) :—The Christ 
of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern Criticism 
(1864):—Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy 
(1872, 2 vols.):— Facts of Religion and Life (1876) :— 
Pascal (1876) :— The Christian Doctrine of Sia (1877): 
— Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion (1884): 
— Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during 
the Nineteenth Century (1885). 

Tyerman, Luxe, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Osmotherly, Feb. 6, 1820; in 1842 entered 
the ministry, continuing to preach until 1864, when he 
became supernumerary, and devoted his attention to 
literarv work. He died March 20, 1889. He was au- 
thor of The Life and Times of the Rev. Samuel Wesley : 
— The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley (3 vols.) : 
—The Ozford Methodists :— Wesley's Designated Suc- 
cessor : —The Life of the Rev. John Fletcher :—The Life 
of the Rev. Geo. Whitefield. 

Tyng, Srepnkn Hicermsox, D.D., an eminent 
Protestant Episcopal minister, was born at Newbury- 
port, Mass., March 1, 1800; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1817, and for two years was engaged in a 
mercantile life; in 1819-21 he studied theology at Bris- 
tol, R. 1.; was rector at Georgetown, D. C., 1821-28; at 
Queen Anne Parish, Md., 1823-29; at St. Paul's Church, 
Phila., 1829-836 Church of the Epiphany, 1883-45; 
St. George’s Church, N. Y., 1845-78; in 1878 he was 
retired as pastor emeritus, and died Sept. 4, 1885. For 
several years he was editor of the Episcopal Recorder 
and the Protestant Churchman. He is the author of 
numerous volumes, 


U. 


Upham, Freneric, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
L.inister, was born at North Malden, Mass., Oct. 4, 1799. 
Joining the New England Conference in 1821, he served 
as pastor until 1883, when the infirmities of age com- 
pelled him to desist. He was a member of the General 
Conferences of 1832, 1840, 1844, and 1872, and a mem- 
ber of the General Missionary Committee in 1860-64. 
He died March 20, 1891. 


V. 


Van Dyke, Henry JAcxsox, D.D., a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born in Abington, Pa., March 2, 1822, 
He graduated from the University of Pennsy Ivania i in 
1843, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1845. 
Though always a pastor, he was chosen four times as 
a theological professor by the seminaries at Columbia, 
8. C., Allegheny, Pa., Oakland, Cal., and New York 
city. He died. May 25, 1891. He was moderator of 
the General Assembly of 1876. 
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Vermilye, THomas Enwarp, D.D., LL.D. a 
prominent Presbyterian minister, was born in New 
York city, Feb. 27, 1803. Entering Yale in 1818, and 
pursuing his course with distinction, he was not given 
a diploma with his class in 1822 for having married 
during his senior year, but this was awarded in 1867. 
After studying theology at Princeton, he was ordained 
and became pastor of the Vandewater Street Presby- 
terian Church, N. Y., in 1826; in 1880 pastor of the 
Congregational Church of West Springtield, Mass. ; 
1835 to 1839 of the North Dutch Reformed Church of 
Albany; this charge he left to assume one of the pas- 
torates of the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church in 
New York, celebrating in 1889 the fiftieth anniversary 
of his pastorate. He died March 17,1893. See Necro- 
logical Report of Princeton Theol, Sem., 1893. 


W. 


Walker, Jamks BARR, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 29, 1805; studied at 
the Western Reserve College, and in its theological de- 
partment; was editor and evangelist, 1839-42; pastor, 
1842-72, but president of Grand ‘Traverse College part 
of that time ; professor of intellectual and moral phi- 
losophy in Wheaton College, 1871-76; and resident at 
Wheaton, Ill., until his death, March 6, 1887. He pub- 
lished, The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation (1855 ; 
revised ed. 1868) :—God Revealed in Creatiun and in 
Christ (1855) :—Living Questions of the Age (1869) :— 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (1869) :—The Immortality 
and Worth of the Soul (1871) —Pioneer Life in the 
West: an Autobwgraphy (1881). 

Webster, ALoxzo, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Weston, Vt., Jan. 27, 1818. In 
1837 he joined the Vermont Conference. le was pre- 
siding elder four years, and for four years agent of 
the American Bible Society. During the war he was 
chaplain. In 1865 he was sent to South Carolina to 
extend the work among the colored people. He was 
the founder and first president of Claflin University, 
and served seventeen years in this field as presiding 
elder, and was such at the time of his death, Aug. 1. 
1887. He was a member of six General Conferences, 
editor and proprietor of the Charleston Advocate, the 
Southeastern A drocate, and the Methodist Messenger suc- 
cessively. See Minutes of Annual Conferences (Spring), 
1888, p. 99. 

Welch, Raxsox Bernuxe, D.D., LL.D., a Presby- 
terian educator, was born at Greenville about 1825. He 
graduated from Union College in 1846, and from Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1852. In 1854-59 he was in 
the pastorate. In 1866-76 he was professor of rhetoric, 
logic, and English literature in Union College, and since 
1876 professor of theology in Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. He died June 29, 1890. He was the author of 
Faith and Modern Thought (1876) :—and Outlines of 
Christian Theology (1881). See Appletons’ Cyclop, of 
Amer. Biography. 

Wentworth, Jons Baoapneap, D.D., a Method- 
ist Episcopal minister, was born at Bristol, N. H., Aug. 
29, 1828. After graduating from the University of 
Vermont in 1848, he joined the Genesee Conference in 
1851, serving two years as principal of Coudersport 
Academy, three times as presiding elder, and six times 
as a member of the General Conference of his Church. 
He died Aug. 6, 1893. He was author of The Logic of 
Introspection. See Minutes of the Annual Conferences 
(Fall), 1893. 

Whedon, Dantet Denison, D.D., LL.D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, was born at Onondaga, N. Y., 
March 20, 1808. He graduated from Hamilton College 
in 1828, and then studied law; taught at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., 1830-31; was tutor at Hamilton, 1831-32; and 
1833-43 professor of ancient languages and literature in 
Wesleyan University. In 1836 he was ordained, and 
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became pastor in Pittsfield, Mass., in 1848-45; in 145- 
52 he was professor of logic, rhetoric, and history in the 
University of Michigan, where he served as president of 
the faculty in 1847-48; in 1855 was pastor at Jamaica, 
L. 1.; in 1856-84 editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, and general editor of the publications of the 
Book Concern. He died June 8, 1885, Besides many 
articles contributed to various periodicals, Dr. Whedon 
published, Public Addresses, Collegiate and Popular 
(1856) :— Commentary on Matthew and Mark (1860) :— 
reedom of the Will (1864) :—Commentary on the New 
Testament (5 vols.):—On the Old Testament (@ vola). 
Two volumes of his cullected papers appeared in 1886, 


Wheeler, Afren, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
Minister, was born in Huron Co., O., Sept. 14, 1824. He 
was educated in the Ohio Wesleyan Universitv, and in 
1852 graduated from the Jefferson Medical College ; 
but soon after joined the North Ohio Conference. In 
1862 he entered the army as chaplain, part of the time 
serving as surgeon, From 1876 to 1884 he was editor 
of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, We served his 
church as presiding elder of three districts, was a mem- 
ber of six General Conferences, of the (Ecumenical Con- 
ference at London in 1884, and of the Centenary Con- 
ference at Baltimore in 1884. He died July 7, 1892. 
See Minutes of the Annual Conferences (Fall), 1892. 


Williams, John Aetheruld, D.D., a Canadian 
Methodist minister, was born at Carmarthen, Wales, 
Dec. 19,1817, In 1883 he removed to Canada, and in 
1850 entered the ministry of the Methodist Church. In 
1874 he was elected president of the London Confer- 
ence, and fraternal delegate to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1876. In 1883 he was president of the 
United General Conference for the Union of the Meth- 
odist Churches in Canada. In 1884 he was the repre- 
sentative of the Methodist Church of Canada at the 
Centennial Conference in Baltimore. In the following 
year he was appointed general superintendent of his 
church. He died Dec. 17,1890, See Simpeon's Cyclo- 
pedi of Methodism, p. 950. 

Williams, Samuel Wells, LL.D., a missionary, 
was born in Utica, N. Y., Sept. 22,1812, While at- 
tending the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
he accepted a proposal to go to China and take charge 
of a printing-office recently established there by the 
American Board of Missions. He arrived at Canton, 
Oct. 25, 1833, and joined with E.C. Bridgman as editor 
of the Chinese Repository, which he both printed and 
edited until it ceased in 1851. He contributed about 
one hundred and thirty articles to this magazine. In 
1835 he removed his office to Macao, in order to com- 
plete the printing of Dr. Medhurst’s Hokkean Diction- 
ary. During the winter of 1837-88 he began to print 
the Chinese Chrestomathy, to which he contributed one 
half, and he also devoted his attention to learning Jap- 
anese. In 1844 he retumed to the United States, but 
went to China again in the same year. In 1853-54 he 
accompanied Commodore M. C. Perry in two expedi- 
tions to Japan, and gave material aid in concluding the 
treaty. In 1855 he was appointed secretary and inter- 
preter to the United States legation in China. He re- 
signed his connection with the American Board in 1857. 
In 1862 he went to Pekin and resided there for several 
years, completing here, besides his official duties, A Syl- 
labic Dictionary of the Chinese Language. In order to 
superintend the printing personally, he spent the year 
1873 at Shanghai, where it was stereotyped and pub- 
lished. His health being broken, he returned to the 
United States in 1875, but went back to China in 1876 
to close up his affairs there. During his service he had 
acted as chargé-«'affaires nine times, which amounted 
to about five years of service as acting minister. In 
1877 he was appointed professor of Chinese in Yale Col- 
lege. In 1881 he was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and in the same year president of 
the American Oriental Society. He died Feb. 16, 1884, 
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Outside of his philological work, he published the 
Middle Kingdom (2 vols. 1883). See his Life und 
Letters, by his son (N. Y. 1888). 

Wood, Aaron, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Pendleton, Va., Oct. 15, 1802. He 
joined the Ohio Conference in 1827. He was fourteen 
years presiding elder, twelve years agent for benevo- 
lent institutions and societies, and chaplain six years, 
He died Aug. 20, 1887. He was a member of the Gen- 
eral Conferences of 1840, 1844, 1864, 1868, 1876, and re- 
serve delegate five times. See Minutes of Annual Con- 


Serences (Fall), 1887, p. 356. 


Wood, Francis Asbury, D.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in 
Charleston, S. C., June 28, 1830. He graduated from 
Charleston College in 1850, and was admitted into the 
South Carolina Conference in the same year During 
the war he was commissioned as chaplain, and served 
in the Charleston hospitals. In 1869 he became presi- 
dent of Soulé University, and in 1878 of the South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex., remaining there 
until his death, Nov. 11, 1884. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1885, p. 63. 


Woolsey, THxonore Dwicut, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent educator, was born in New York city, Oct. 31, 
1801; graduated from Yale College in 1820, and at- 
tended Princeton Theological Seminary in 1821-23; 
was tutor at Yale College, 1828-25, student in Europe, 
1827-80 , was professor of Greek language and litera- 
ture in Yale College, 1831-51; president in 1846-71; 
and thereafter resided at New Haven until his death, 
July 1, 1889. Dr. Woolsey was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy, and a corporate member of the A. B.G 
F. M., 1859-68. He published, among other works, an 
Introduction to the Study of International Law, which 
has so far had five editions :—Political Science (2 vols.) : 
—and Communism and Socialism. 


Wordsworth, CHRISTOPHER, D.D., a prelate of 
the Church of England, was born at Bocking, Oct. 80, 
1807. He was a nephew of the poet and son of the 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge. He graduated 
there in 1830, and was elected fellow of his college; in 
1836 was appointed public orator at Cambridge and 
head master of the Harrow School, which post he held 
until 1844, when he became a canon of Westminster 
Abbey. He was Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 
1847-48, and in 1869 was appointed bishop of Lincoln, 
He took part in the “Old Catholic” Congress at Cologne 
in 1872. He died March 21, 1885. Bis op Wordsworth 
is the author of many works, numbering over forty vol- 
umea, the chief of which is his Commentary on the Bible 
(10 vols.), 


Wray, Jauns Jacrsox, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Sancton, Yorkshire, Aug. 12, 1832, 
After receiving an education in Westminster Normal 
College he took charge first of the school at Madeley 
Wood, and later at Oldham. In 1858 he was received 
into the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, and sent to 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. At the end of a year he re- 
turned and served several churches, but svon left the 
Wesleyans and became pastor of the church in Totten- 
ham Court Road, and later in Market Weighton. He 
died Oct. 26,1892. He was editor of Good Company, 
and a contributor to other magazines, besides being the 
author of several books. He was also widely known as 
a lecturer. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1893. 


Wylie, Witurax Howe, an English Baptist min- 
ister and journalist, was born at Kilmarnock, Scotland, 
in 1833. He early became connected with journalistic 
work, serving on the Kilmarnock Journal, the Agr 
Advertiser, the North British Mail, Pall- Afall Gazette, 
and many others, In 1855 he was a student in Edin- 
burgh University, and in 1857 in Regents Park College. 
He served Rameey Hunts, Blackburn Roed, Acrington, 
and Blackpool as pastor. His bealth giving way, he 
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returned to journalism in 1876. In 1882 he became 
editor and later sole proprietor of the Christian Leuder. 
He was the author of Thomas Carlyle: The Man and 
Jlis Books, We died Aug. 5, 1891. See (Lond.) Bap- 
tist Hand-book, 1892. 


Y. 


Young, WiLL, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Staunton, Va., June 20, 1807. He 
entered the Ohio Conference in 1830, and served as a 
pastor, with the exception of a few years spent as agent 
for Ohio Wesleyan University, Ciucinnati Female Col- 
lege, the American Tract Society, and the Preachers’ 
Relief Society. He died Aug. 25, 1887. He was a 
member of the General Conferences of 1856, 1860, 1864, 
and 1868. See Minutes of Annual Conferences (Fall), 
1837, p. 365. 


Z. 


Zabriskie, Fraxcis Nicuorus, D.D., a minister of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, was born at Hackensack, 
N. J., in April, 1832. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York in 1850, and from the New 
Brunswick Seminary in 1855. For three years he was 
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editor of the Intelligencer. He died May 13,1891. He 
wrote a Life of Horace Greeley, and several other vols 
umes, See Corwin, Manual of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in A mericu, 8d ed. p. 568. 


Zilliox, J acos, D.D., a Roman Catholic monk, was 
born Oct. 14, 1849, in Newark, N. J. He was educated 
at St. Mary’s Academy and St. Vincent's College, in 
Pennsylvania, then went to the American College at 
Rome, and from there to the Jesuit University at Inns- 
pruck. He returned to America in 1875, and became 
professor of theology in St. Vincent’s College, and in 
1880 prefect. In 1885 he was elected abbot of the 
Order of St. Benedict, with headquarters at Newark. 
He died Dec. 81, 1890. 


Zunz, Leoro.n PukinKARD, a Hebrew scholar, was 
born at Detmold, Germany, Aug. 10, 1794. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Berlin, and became rabbi of 
a synagogue there in 1820. After two years he organ- 
ized a society for Jewish culture. One of its members 
was Heine. The society, however, soon broke up. In 
1824-82 Zunz was director of the new Jewish Congrega- 
tional School; in 1825-35 he edited the Spener'sche 
Zeitung; in 1885-89 was rabbi again at Prague; in 
1839-50 director of the Normal Seminary in Berlin. He 
died March 21, 1886. His life was oxe of literary activ- 
ity, and his works were many. 


THE END. 
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